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SEVENTY-THIRD CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1934 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, Feb. 28, 1934) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 

of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On motion of Mr. Rosrnson of Arkansas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal for the calendar 
day of Wednesday, February 28, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7295) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1935, and for other purposes; that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate no. 3 to the said bill and concurred therein; and 
that the House insisted upon its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate nos. 31, 32, 33, and 34 to the said bill. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Costigan Keyes Robinson, Ark. 
Ashurst Cutting King Robinson, Ind, 
Austin Dickinson La Follette Russell 
Bachman Dieterich Lewis Schall 

Bailey Dill Sheppard 
Bankhead Duffy Lonergan Shipstead 
Barbour Erickson Long Steiwer 
Barkley Fess McAdoo Stephens 
Black Fletcher McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Bone Prazier McGill Thomas, Utah 
Borah George McKellar Thompson 
Brown Gibson McNary Townsend 
Bulkley Glass Metcalf Trammell 
Bulow Goldsborough Murphy Tydings 

Byrd Gore Neely Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hale Norris Van Nuys 
Capper Harrison Nye Wagner 
Caraway Hatch O'Mahoney Walcott 
Carey Hatfield Overton Walsh 

Clark Hayden Patterson Wheeler 
Connally Hebert Pittman White 
Coolidge Johnson Pope 

Copeland Kean Reynolds 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] is detained 
from the Senate because of a death in his family. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to announce the neces- 
sary absence of my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] on account of illness. I ask that 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague, the senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Hastrncs], occasioned by a death in his family. 

Mr. HEBERT. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] is absent on account of 
illness, and that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Davis] and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norsecx] 
are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by New Deal Local No. 272, International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers, of Bastrop, La., endorsing Hon. Hurry 
P. Lone, senior Senator from the State of Louisiana, and 
opposing attempts to deprive him of his seat in the Senate, 
which were referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

Mr. KING presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Blanding and Monticello, in the State of Utah, remon- 
strating against the passage of legislation tending to nullify 
the homestead laws, specifically the so-called “ Taylor graz- 
ing bill”, which were referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. CAPPER presented memorials, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Abilene, Caldwell, Chanute, Colby, Em- 
poria, Eskridge, Fredonia, Hiawatha, Hutchinson, Independ- 
ence, Jennings, Kinsley, McPherson, Manhattan, Medicine 
Lodge, Newton, Oberline, Ottawa, Plainville, Pittsburg, Pratt, 
Salina, Sharon Springs, Stafford, Wamego, Wichita, Winfield, 
and Topeka, all in the State of Kansas, remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called Tugwell bill“, to pre- 
vent the manufacture, shipment, or sale of adulterated or 
misbranded foods and drugs and to prevent the false ad- 
vertisement of such commodities, which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WALSH presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Malden, Natick, and Quincy, all in the State of Massachu- 
setts, remonstrating against the passage of Senate bills 885 
and 2258, to regulate commerce in firearms, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New 
Bedford, Mass., praying for the adoption of measures for 
the restoration of silver to be used as money along with gold, 
and also the issuance of adequate new currency to be used 
to cancel interest-bearing war bonds, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY AID FOR EDUCATION 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I present petitions from the 
principals and teachers of the Horace Mann School and the 
Liberty Junior High School, urging favorable consideration 
of Senate bill 2402, providing aid by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the States and Territories for the relief of educa- 
tion, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp, without the 
signatures, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the petitions were referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, without the signatures, as follows: 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., February 15, 1934. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We, the undersigned, members of the faculty of the 
Liberty Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., and voters in our 
respective districts, are keenly interested in the success of Senate 
bill 2402, providing that the Federal Government aid the States 
in the present education emergency. 

We are writing to Senators Reen and Davis of our State asking 
that they support this measure. 

Because of the influence that you wield as Chairman of the 
Committee on Education and knowing that you have the best 
interests of education at heart, we are asking that you likewise 
give your whole-hearted support and influence to the end that 
this humane measure may be enacted by the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 


We, the undersigned, principal and teachers of Horace Mann 
School in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., recognizing the fact that 
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education is the very life of democracy and that no moratorium 
can be declared in the matter of public education without 
jeopardizing the safety of our Government, urge you to support 
legislation which provides for Federal emergency aid for public 
education so that no school will need be closed and that existing 
standards for education will not need to be lowered. 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I present and ask that there 
be printed in the Record and appropriately referred a reso- 
lution adopted by the Woman’s Union of Prospect Hill Con- 
gregational Church, Somerville, Mass., urging the ratifica- 
tion of the World Court protocols. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Permanent Court of International Justice has for 
more than 100 years been an ideal supported by the best American 
sentiment; and 

Whereas adherence to the Court now actually established has 
3 advocated by leaders and platforms of both political parties; 
an 

Whereas ratification by the Senate has been long delayed, caus- 
a world-wide uncertainty regarding America’s real intentions; 
an 

Whereas such an agency is logically required by the Paris Treaty 
to “settle all disputes by pacific means”, which the United States 
led the world in adopting: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Woman's Union of Prospect Hill Congrega- 


tional Church, Somerville, Mass., at its regular monthly meeting, 
February 21, 1934, earnestly petition our Senators, Hon. Davin I. 
WatsH and Hon. Marcus Coormex, to give their hearty support 
to prompt ratification of the pending treaties for adherence to the 
World Court. 


REGULATION OF MOTION PICTURES 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I present and ask that there 
be printed in the Recorp and appropriately referred a letter, 
together with a resolution adopted by the Women’s Home 
Missionary Society of St. Luke’s Church of East Lynn, 
Mass., urging favorable consideration of the Patman motion- 
picture bill, and also endorsing the so-called Copeland 
food and drug bill.” 

There being no objection, the letter and resolution were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEBRUARY 25, 1934. 
Senator D. I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am enclosing a copy of the resolution in regard to 
the Patman motion-picture bill, which has been considered and 
signed by our society. 

We sincerely hope that you will give this your serious considera- 
tion and act favorably upon it. 

We also wish to ask your favorable action on the new food and 
drug bill called the “Copeland bill.” We believe this bill is a 
very important one and worth your special notice. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. D. E. SHEARER. 

Whereas it has been shown by recent scientific tests that the 
motion picture is probably the strongest educational force we 
have; and 

Whereas the makers of commercial films have broken repeated 
promises to improve the moral tone and atmosphere of their pro- 
ductions; and 

Whereas it seems possible to do away with the pernicious prac- 
tices of blind- and block-booking only by Federal regulation: 
‘Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to do all in their power to obtain early and favorable 
hearings on the Patman motion-picture bill (H.R. 6097) providing 
means for higher moral standards for films entering interstate and 
international commerce. 

Mrs. W. F. KoonseEn, 


President. 
DorotHy E. SHEARER, 
Secretary. 


Name of organization, Women’s Home Missionary Society of St. 
Luke’s Church. 
Address of secretary, 15 Bulfinch Terrace, East Lynn, Mass. 


CARRIAGE OF AIR MAIL BY ARMY OR NAVY PILOTS 


Mr. GIBSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Chester and Springfield, Vt., remonstrating against the use 
of Army or Navy pilots and airplanes for the carriage of the 
mail, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
without the signatures, as follows: 
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PETITION OF PROTEST 


We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States of America, 
urgently protest against the continuance of the use of Army 
and/or Navy pilots and planes for the carriage of United States 
mail and ask that this practice be immediately discontinued. 
We feel that this practice has already proven itself impractical 
and is an unn and unwarranted hazard to the lives of 
our men in the service, to Government equipment, and to the 
mail matter for which we pay for transportation, 


LONG- AND SHORT-HAUL CLAUSE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have received from con- 
stituents of mine a large number of letters for and against 
the repeal of the fourth section of the act to regulate com- 
merce, commonly known as the “long- and short-haul 
clause.” With my limited office force it is impossible to 
personally answer each one of these communications. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter I have written to Mr. Leroy Magers, of 
Tucson, Ariz., and further request that the letter be referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The statute now provides that it shall be unlawful for 
any rail carrier to charge a higher freight or passenger rate 
for a shorter than for a longer distance over the same route 
in the same direction. However, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may, upon application, relieve the railroads 
from the strict enforcement of this rule where it is shown 
that, to meet actual water competition, it is necessary to 
make a lower rate for the longer haul. But the rate to the 
more distant point must be reasonably compensatory. My 
letter relates to the proposal to entirely repeal this provision 
of existing law. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, as follows: 


Untrep STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1934. 
Mr. Leroy MAGERS, 
Secretary Arizona State Committee, Western Conference 
Committee of Standard Railroad Labor Organizations, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

My Dear Mr. Macers: Your letter of January 29 was duly re- 
celved and I want you to know that I have not and do not ques- 
tion the sincerity upon which the resolution adopted by your 
committee is predicated. My contacts with the Standard Railroad 
Labor organizations have long ago convinced me that they do 
their own thinking without Instruction from any source. I hope 
you will credit me with equal integrity when I state why I am 
not convinced that the repeal of the long- and short-haul section 
of the act to regulate commerce will be of benefit either to rail- 
road employees or to the States of the intermountain region. 

Since my letter to you of January 20, I have made a rather ex- 
tensive examination into the major issue raised in your resolu- 
tion, namely: 

„ * * Under restrictions of the fourth section of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, February 28, 1920, railroads have 
lost to the steamship lines comparatively all of the transconti- 
nental nonperishable traffic they formerly handled, with the result 
that thousands of members of our brotherhood have been forced 
out of employment, and * * that we do hereby urge repeal 
or modification of the fourth section of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to permit of fair competition and the reestablishment of thou- 
sands of railroad employees to their former employment .“ 

In that connection permit me to direct your attention to the 
following excerpt from a brief submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by J. R. Bell, attorney for the Southern 
Pacific Co. and allied lines on September 22, 1930, in support of 
fourth-section applications 13638 and 13639 for relief from the 
long- and short-haul provision of section 4 with respect to rates 
from eastern territory to the Pacific coast ports via Southern 
Pacific Steamship Lines, Galveston, Tex., and Southern Pacific 
Rail Lines beyond: 

“Protestant contends that the only out-of-pocket cost study 
respecting rail operations which should be given consideration in 
disposing of the applications is that computed on a basis of 
added train mileage. This likewise finds no support in what is 
contrary to undisputed facts of record. Locomotives hauling west- 
bound trains have a potential hauling capacity of 2,300 tons, 
whereas the actual load was only 1,757 tons. Eastbound the po- 
tential hauling capacity was 2,300 and the actual load 2,087 tons, 
showing that a share, at least, of the eastbound traffic might also 
be used to fill out existing trains to their ratings 

. 56, 57. 
ee will o observed that the attorney for the Southern Pacific 
Co. contends that an increase of approximately one third in west- 
bound tonnage could be handled without any increase in train 
mileage; that is, without adding any additional trains, and that 
the eastbound tonnage could be increased approximately 15 per- 
cent without requiring increased train mileage. Obviously if 
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there is no gain in train mileage and additional trains are not 
operated, there can be no increased employment for train crews. 

Mr. Bell's brief was undoubtedly based on the testimony of Mr. 
W. A. Worthington, vice president of the Southern Pacific Co., at 
a hearing held in the same proceedings in Phoenix, Ariz., on May 
10, 1929, from which the following extract is taken: 

“In the present case, applications have been made for rates 
upon both east- and west-bound business, thus preserving the 
balance of traffic and empty haul. * * * 

“If the traffic gained should be greater west-bound than east- 
bound, as is probable, as like commodities moving through the 
Canal preponderate largely west-bound, a very large part of it 
can be accommodated in trains now operated to fill them up from 
1,757 tons to 2,087 tons or more, causing no increase in train 
mileage, and such traffic can be moved at the very low cost esti- 
mated for added traffic where increased train mileage is not in- 
volved. After filling up the west-bound trains to the tonnage of 
the east-bound trains, further increases in west-bound traffic 
would require the higher cost stated where pro rate increase in 
train mileage is necessary. 

For the 2 years 1926 and 1927, for every hundred gross tons 
moved west-bound there was a movement of 125 gross tons east- 
bound. Therefore, particularly as to west-bound traffic, there is 
great opportunity to fill out trains at very little additional ex- 
pense for movement. In fact, I would estimate that we can 
accommodate in such trains, without increased train mileage, a 
large share of the volume of traffic now moving west from the 
Atlantic coast to California. Locomotives hauling west-bound 
trains had in 1927 a potential hauling capacity of 2,300 tons, 
whereas the actual load was only 1,757 tons. 

“There is also some unused capacity with respect to east- bound 

trains, which addition to traffic volume in that direction would 
permit of utilizing, through the well-known rule, that as traffic 
volume is increased opportunities for maximum train loading are 
more frequent and there is less necessity for sending out under- 
loaded trains to complete movement of traffic offered. In the east- 
bound direction potential capacity of locomotives was 2,300 tons 
and actual load 2,087 tons, in both cases gross tons, showing that 
a share, at least, of the east-bound traffic also might be used to 
fill out existing trains to their locomotive ratings” (transcript, 
pp. 293-301). 
It is clearly evident from these expressions by representatives 
of the Southern Pacific Co. that they do not believe that tt would 
be to increase train mileage, or certainly not to any 
considerable extent, to enable the railroad to handle such trans- 
continental traffic as might be obtained in competition with the 
Panama Canal steamship lines, even though they could publish 
rates to and from the Pacific coast without restriction and with- 
8 to a long and short haul such as is now precluded by 
section 4. 

You state that transcontinental freight through the Panama 
Canal has grown to 10,120,000 tons, much of which would have 
moved by rail had there been no canal. In the last annual report 
of the Governor of the Panama Canal are certain statistics pub- 
lished under the heading: 


United States intercoastal trafic for calendar year 1933 


Tons of cargo 

A T TT—TbTFv—T—T—T———————— 1. 595. 087 
A a eine canteens 4, 831, 521 
6, 426, 608 


Out of the total cargo of 1,595,087 tons moving west-bound 
through the Canal, 482,622 tons of iron and steel manufactures 
were included therein. Out of the total cargo of 4,831,521 tons 
moving east-bound through the Canal, 2,539,593 tons of oil and 


1,289,908 tons of lumber were shipped in tankers and lumber 


ships. 

It is my understanding that there is no possibility of the rail- 
roads competing with the steamship lines on lumber and oil 
because of the low water rate and the fact that ofl and lumber 
producers to a large extent use their own ships. I am also in- 
formed that iron and steel represent a major portion of the 
tonnage which moves west-bound in intercoastal traffic at such 
exceptionally low rates that this business could not be taken 
away from the water carriers by the railroads. 

After deducting the tonnage of the three noncompetitive com- 
modities—oil, lumber, and iron and steel—the total remaining 
annual cargo from the Atlantic to the Pacific is 1,112,465 and 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 1,002,020, which might be classi- 
fied as potentially competitive with the railroads. Since we are 
told that the railroads do not intend to compete with the water 
carriers by making equal rates and are seeking to secure, at 
higher than water rates, only about 25 percent of the obtainable 
intercoastal traffic (which they feel is sufficient justification for 
the repeal of the fourth section), it would appear that the total 
amount of tonnage involved, after eliminating the four noncom- 
petitive commodities, would be 278,117 tons from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and 250,500 tons from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

The evidence is that the excess potential hauling capacity of 
Southern Pacific locomotives west-bound is 543 tons, which, based 
on one train per day for a year, would be approximately 200,000 
tons. Vice President Worthington and Attorney Bell must have 
been correct when they said that their company could take care 
of tts anticipated share of the traffic to be diverted from the 
Panama Canal without increased train mileage. 

But it must not be overlooked that this total potentially com- 
petitive Canal tonnage, both east- and west-bound, would necessa- 
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rily have to be divided among the seven transcontinental carriers. 
It is not to be that the Southern Pacific Co. would be 
able to absorb the entire 25 percent of the potentially available 
Canal tonnage, even if it could be diverted to the railroads. 
While it probably would not be divided that way, if all of the 
seven transcontinental lines shared equally in this new tonnage, 
the proportion of each carrier would be less than 4 percent of the 
total desired new business. 

At a hearing before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce on S. 563, a bill to amend section 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, held in May and June of 1930, the 
following colloquy took place: 

“Senator Prrrman. How do you account for the fact that the 
men who have been working for the Southern Pacific 12 years 
have suffered as you say, when the traffic of the railroads has 
increased 60 percent in that time? Ought not the employment 
to increase proportionately? 

Mr. Morcan. Well, for instance, we used to have an orange 
rush in the orange season, in the wintertime. We have lost that. 

“Senator Prrrman. However, the traffic of the railroads has 
increased 60 percent in 12 years. 

“ Mr, Morcan. Decreased? 

“Senator PITTMAN. Increased. The Southern Pacific increased 
60 percent in 12 years. Even if the number of employees did not 
increase proportionately, you would think that the oldtimers 
would not suffer any in that kind of an increase.” 

If a 60-percent increase in railroad business failed to provide 
a proportionate increase in employment, how could less than 4 
percent of the potentially competitive Panama Canal traffic, or 
(if the Southern Pacific Co. obtained all of the anticipated in- 
crease of business) even 25 percent of the available Canal traffic, 
give work to thousands of railroad employees? 

I ask that this question be considered in the light of the fact 
that the attorney for the Southern Pacific Co., in support of its 
application for fourth-section relief in 1930, stated that an in- 
crease of approximately 33 ½ percent in west-bound tonnage and 
approximately 15 percent of the east-bound tonnage could be han- 
dled without any increase in train mileage and without requiring 
any additional trains. This contention was substantiated by tes- 
timony under oath by Mr. W. A. Worthington, vice president of 
the Southern Pacific Co., at the hearing held in Phoenix on May 
10, 1929. . 

At that hearing a large number of responsible merchants and 
business men from all sections of Arizona appeared. Their testi- 
mony refiects the experience of what actually existed in the inter- 
mountain territory for a period of 25 years and the handicaps and 
difficulties with which they were confronted before the elimina- 
tion of discriminatory rates and charges in 1918. It was con- 
sistently stated by these witnesses that after the menace of 
fourth-section relief was removed our State began to develop dis- 
tributing agencies and wholesale establishments, and that to 
return to the conditions which prevailed prior to that time would 
mean a great loss, not only to the merchants of Arizona but to 
the people of the entire State, 

At that time one prominent merchant of Phoenix testified that 
the wholesale business of his firm had been built up since fourth- 
section relief was denied to the carriers. He stated that prior to 
1918 his company was in the retail business but since that time 
it has carried on a wholesale business entirely. It should be 
remembered that the testimony of these Arizona business men 
was not challenged by the railroad representatives who were in 
attendance at the Phoenix hearing. Would not a reduction in the 
Arizona wholesale business inevitably throw men out of work in 
our State? 

It is nothing new for the Chicago Tribune to advocate repeal 
of the fourth section. That newspaper has been printing similar 
editorials for more than 20 years. 

As to your quotation from the address of Chairman Farrell of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, I am in accord with his 
view that something should be done to remove the unfair com- 
petition which the railroads suffer from the truck and bus lines, 
But Mr. Farrell does not have to go away from Washington to 
make suggestions about fourth section relief. Whenever appli- 
cations are submitted, he is at liberty to advance the same argu- 
ments to persuade the other Commissioners to grant relief to 
the railroads under what he calls “changed competitive con- 
ditions." Existing law now permits the Commission to waive the 
fourth section rule where such action can be properly justified. 

I agree that it is unjust to require the railroads to compete, 
under strict Federal regulation, with busses, trucks, and steamship 
Ines who are free to engage in such unfair competitive practices 
as expediency may dictate. I believe that the solution of this 
problem is to be found, not in the lessening of railroad regula- 
tion, but in the extension of similar regulation to all competing 
carriers. The first step in this direction has been initiated by the 
introduction of H.R. 6836, by Congressman RAYBURN, of Texas, to 
regulate motor vehicles engaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Roosevelt said at Salt Lake City on September 18, 1932, 
“I advocate the regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of competing motor carriers.” In view of the record he has 
made in red his campaign pledges we may expect that 
under his leadership it will not be long before such legislation 
is enacted into law. I hope that similar legislation can be per- 
fected for the regulation of freight rates on intercoastal steamship 
lines. 

Nothing is more cruel than to hold out a false hope. It is 
equally bad to practice any deception where the welfare of one’s 
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friends is at stake. I would betray the trust you have imposed 
in me if I should tell you that by the repeal of the fourth section 
any large number of brotherhood men will be given employment 
when I have before me facts which strongly indicate that such 
is not the case. I know you want me to tell you the truth as 
I see it, and that is what I have done in writing you this letter. 

In conclusion let me repeat, with respect to the entire matter, 
that: 

1. Sworn testimony of railroad officials shows that the total ex- 
pected increase in tonnage from competitive Panama Canal 
freight would not result in any additional trains or employment 
of train crews. 

2. Sworn testimony of responsible merchants and business men 
discloses that before 1918 there were practically no wholesale or 
jobbing businesses conducted in Arizona because of the discrim- 
inatory rail rates then existing. 

3. The solution of the problem is to be found not in the repeal 
of the fourth section or the relaxation of railroad regulation but 
in the extension of similar regulation to all competing carriers. 

With cordial good wishes, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cari HAYDEN. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have received a number of 
petitions and communications relative to the repeal of the 
fourth section of the Transportation Act, which deals with 
the long- and short-haul clause. One of these resolutions 
was adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of Ogden, Utah. 
I ask that it be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Ogden Chamber of Commerce has had under con- 
sideration the question of the repeal of the fourth section of the 
Transportation Act, which deals with the long- and short-haul 
clause; and 

Whereas this investigation has brought up the question as to the 
advantages and disadvantages to this section of the intermountain 
territory of such a repeal; and 

Whereas it appears to the board of directors of the Ogden Cham- 
ber of Commerce that the advantages of such repeal are greater 
than the disadvantages and that the railroads would be allowed to 
compete and secure greater transcontinental tonnage and that 
such tonnage would increase the railroad activity at this point; 
and 

Whereas such increase in activity would tend to greater employ- 
ment of railroad men; and 

Whereas Ogden is a railroad and transportation center and 
vitally interested in the stabilization of railroad transportation 
systems; and 

Whereas any increased tonnage that would be received by the 
railroad transportation companies would of necessity increase the 
general business of this intermountain territory and other meth- 
ods of transportation at the present time would present sufficient 
competition to prevent any unfair discrimination in transportation 
rates against the intermountain territory: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce in session this 19th day of February 1934 do respect- 
fully request our congressional delegation to use their best efforts 
in securing the repeal of the fourth section of the Transportation 
Act; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon the minutes of 
this meeting and copies sent to Utah's congressional delegation 
and to the press. 

L. W. Nis, 


[SEAL] 
President Ogden Chamber of Commerce. 
Attest: 
E. J. FJELDSTED, 
Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr, PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S.J.Res. 83) 
amending Public Resolution No. 118, Seventy-first Congress, 
approved February 14, 1931, providing for an annual appro- 
priation to meet the quota of the United States toward the 
expenses of the International Technical Committee of 
Aerial Legal Experts, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 386) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H.R. 7808) to authorize annual appropriations to 
meet losses sustained by officers and employees of the 
United States in foreign countries due to appreciation of 
foreign currencies in their relation to the American dollar, 
and for other purposes, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 387) thereon. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon: 
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S. 1072. An act for the relief of Rufus J. Davis (Rept. No. 
388); and 

S. 1232. An act for the relief of George Voeltz (Rept. No. 
389). 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 826) for the relief of Tampa Marine 
Co., a corporation, of Tampa, Fla., reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 390) thereon. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2018) relative to Members 
of Congress acting as attorneys in matters where the United 
States has an interest, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 391) thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
ported them each without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

S. 1657. An act to amend section 3 of the act entitled “An 
act to extend the period of restriction in lands of certain 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other pur- 
poses, approved May 10, 1928 (45 Stat.L. 496), as amended 
by the act of February 14, 1931 (46 Stat.L. 1108) (Rept. No. 
392); and 

S. 1874, An act relative to leasing restricted lands of In- 
dians of the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 393). 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2508) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior, with the approval of the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission and the 
Attorney General of the United States, to make equitable 
adjustments of conflicting claims between the United States 
and other claimants of lands along the shores of the Poto- 
mac River, Anacostia River, and Rock Creek in the District 
of Columbia reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 394) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 195. An act respecting contracts of industrial life insur- 
ance in the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 395); and 

H.R. 6228. An act to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to establish the boundary line between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Commonwealth of Virginia (Rept. 
No. 396). 

EXPENSES OF INVESTIGATION OF SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN EXPENDI- 
È TURES 

Mr. BYRNES. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back fa- 
vorably, with an amendment, Senate Resolution 174, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Connatty on February 6, 1934, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the resolution. 

The amendment of the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate was, in line 7, after 
the words “sum of”, to strike out “$6,000” and insert 
“$5,000 “. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the special committee authorized and directed 
to investigate the campaign expenditures of the various Presi- 
dential and Vice-Presidential candidates and candidates for the 
United States Senate, and other matters thereto related, in pri- 
maries, conventions, and general elections in 1932, is hereby 
authorized to expend from the contingent fund of the Senate 
the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be found necessary, 
in addition to the amount heretofore authorized for said purpose. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on February 27, 1934, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United States the enrolled 
joint resolution (S.J-Res. 80) authorizing the President to 
invite the States of the Union and foreign countries to par- 
ticipate in the International Petroleum Exposition at Tulsa, 
Okla., to be held May 12 to May 19, 1934, inclusive. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2924) to include within the Deschutes National 
Forest, in the State of Oregon, certain public lands within 
the exchange boundaries thereof; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 2925) to amend the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia, approved 
March 3, 1901”, and the acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plemental thereto; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

(Mr. Wacner introduced Senate bill 2926, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 2927) for the relief of Las Vegas Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Las Vegas, Nev.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 2928) to amend the act of Congress approved 
June 7, 1924, commonly called the “San Carlos Act”, and 
acts supplementary thereto; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. : 

(Mr. Warsa introduced Senate bill 2929, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 2930) to authorize a lower rate of interest under 
certain circumstances for construction loans in the case of 
vessels built on the Pacific coast; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2931) for the relief of the heirs of Frank Bod- 
deker; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. FLETCHER introduced Senate bill 2932, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT—NATIONAL LABOR BOARD 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I desire to introduce a bill 
and to make a brief statement in explanation of it. 

The bill which I am introducing is designed to clarify and 
fortify the provisions of section 7 (a) of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, and to provide means of administering 
them through the legislative establishment of a national 
labor board with adequate enforcement powers. 

The keynote of the recovery program is organization and 
cooperation. Employers are allowed to unite in trade asso- 
ciations in order to pool their information and experience 
and make a concerted drive upon the problems of modern 
industrialism. If properly directed, this united strength will 
result in unalloyed good to the Nation. But it is fraught 
with great danger to workers and consumers if it is not 
counterbalanced by the equal organization and equal bar- 
gaining power of employees. Such equality is the central 
need of the economic world today. It is necessary to insure 
a wise distribution of wealth between management and labor, 
to maintain a full flow of purchasing power, and to prevent 
recurrent depressions. 

Genuine collective bargaining is the only way to attain 
equality of bargaining power. By section 7 (a) of the Re- 
covery Act, Congress attempted to open the avenues to col- 
lective bargaining by restating the right of employees to act 
through representatives of their own choosing, free from the 
influence of employers. But section 7 (a) did not outlaw the 
specific practices by which some employers set up insuper- 
able obstacles to genuine collective bargaining. 

The greatest obstacles to collective bargaining are em- 
ployer-dominated unions, which have multiplied with amaz- 
ing rapidity since the enactment of the recovery law. Such 
a union makes a sham of equal bargaining power by restrict- 
ing employee cooperation to a single employer unit at a time 
when business men are allowed to band together in large 
groups. It deprives workers of the wider cooperation which 
is necessary, not only to uphold their own end of the labor 
bargain but to stabilize and standardize wage levels, to cope 
with the sweatshop and the exploiter, and to exercise their 
proper voice in economic affairs. 
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Under the employer-dominated union, the worker, who 
cannot select an outside representative to bargain for him, 
suffers two fatal handicaps. In the first place, he has only 
slight knowledge of the labor market, or of general business 
conditions. His trade is tending a machine. If forbidden 
to hire an expert in industrial relationships, he is entirely 
ineffectual in his attempts to take advantage of legitimate 
opportunities. i 

No one would suggest that employers should not be 
allowed to employ outside lawyers, financial experts, or 
advisers. Secondly, only representatives who are not sub- 
servient to the employer with whom they deal can act freely 
in the interest of employees. Simple, common sense tells 
us that a man does not possess this freedom when he 
bargains with those who control his source of livelihood. 

For these reasons the very first step toward genuine col- 
lective bargaining is the abolition of the employer-dominated 
union as an agency for dealing with grievances, labor dis- 
putes, wages, rules, or hours of employment., 

The bill which I am introducing today forbids any em- 
ployer to foster or participate in or influence any organiza- 
tion which deals with problems that should be covered by a 
genuine labor union. At the same time it does not prevent 
employers from forming or assisting associations which exist 
to promote the health or general welfare of workers, to pro- 
vide group insurance, or for other similar purposes. Em- 
ployer-controlled organizations should be allowed to serve 
their proper function of supplementing trade unionism, but 
they should not be allowed to supplant or destroy it. 

Failure to meet the problem of employer domination over 
employee organizations has not been the only defect of sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the Recovery Act. This section provides that 
employees shall be free to choose their own representatives. 
It has been interpreted repeatedly to mean that any em- 
ployee at any time may choose his own representative or may 
elect to deal individually with his employer. Such an inter- 
pretation, which illegalizes the closed union shop, strikes a 
death blow at the practice and theory of collective bargain- 
ing. It allows the unscrupulous employer to divide the 
workers against themselves. No real advocate of collective 
bargaining would argue that a worker should be free to 
bargain individually even after the overwhelming majority 
of his coworkers desire an agreement covering all. 

The new legislation which I am proposing does not dictate 
any policy as to the closed union shop. That is a problem 
which labor must work out for itself. But the bill does make 
it clear that section 7 (a) was not intended to ban the closed 
union shop, and that Congress never intended to place em- 
ployees in a worse position than they were before the 
Recovery Act was passed. 

The third major defect of section 7 (a) is that it guaran- 
tees employees the right to organize, but not the right to 
recognition. My 6 months’ experience as chairman of the 
National Labor Board has proved conclusively to me that 
the second guaranty should be firmly established by Con- 
gress. Over 70 percent of the disputes coming before the 
Labor Board have been caused by the refusal of employers 
to deal with representatives chosen by their workers. 

The new bill, if enacted into law, will remedy this evil. 
It is modeled upon the successful experience of the Railway 
Labor Act, which provides that employers shall actually 
recognize duly chosen representatives and make a reasonable 
effort to deal with them and to reach satisfactory collec- 
tive agreements. 

The new bill sets up a permanent National Labor Board, 
with 2 representatives of employers, 2 of employees, and 3 
of the general public; and there are provisions for the 
establishment of regional or local boards. The board will 
have power to prevent violations of the substantive fea- 
tures of the law by restraining orders, enforced through 
the courts in the same manner as the orders of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

In addition, the National Labor Board is given the powers 
of subpena and investigation necessary for the proper exer- 
cise of its various functions. 

The National Labor Board, under the new legislation, is 
not designed to act chiefly as a policeman or a judge. Its 
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chief function will be to mediate and conciliate industrial 
disputes, and to offer its services as an arbitrator whenever 
the parties so desire. It will continue to promote peace 
rather than strife, and to appeal primarily to the better 
judgment and good intentions of industry and labor. My 
experience as chairman of the National Labor Board has 
confirmed my belief that most employers and employees 
desire to obey the law. But safeguards must be set up 
against the devastating effects of unfair minorities who 
force almost all to follow similar tactics. 

The recovery program has achieved remarkable results in 
increasing employment, swelling the volume of industrial 
activity, and promoting confidence. It has made relatively 
slow progress in affecting that fair distribution of purchas- 
ing power upon which permanent prosperity must rest. 
Today, despite the minimum-wage provisions of the codes, 
the purchasing power of the individual employee working 
full time is less than it was during March of last year. 
This situation cannot be remedied by new codes or by gen- 
eral exhortations. It can be remedied only when there is 
genuine cooperation between employers and employees, on a 
basis of equal bargaining power. The only road to this 
goal is the free and unhampered development of real em- 
ployee organizations and their complete recognition. Such 
development was promised by the Recovery Act. It should 
be guaranteed by enactment of the new legislation which 
is being proposed today. 

Mr. President, I desire to state that this proposed legis- 
lation reflects only my own views. It does not reflect the 
views of the National Labor Board, because I have not sub- 
mitted the bill to that Board for consideration, nor does it 
reflect the views of any other public official. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2926) to equalize the bargaining power of 
employers and employees, to encourage the amicable set- 
tlement of disputes between employers and employees, to 
create a National Labor Board, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title, and was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WAGNER subsequently said: Mr. President, this 
morning I introduced a bill upon which I made a short state- 
ment explanatory of its provisions. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that in conjunction with my remarks the bill may be 
printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete.— 

TITLE I 


Section 1. This act may be cited as the “Labor Disputes Act.” 

Sec. 2. The tendency of modern economic life toward integra- 
tion and centralized control has long since destroyed the balance 
of bargaining power between the individual employer and the 
individual employee, and has rendered the individual, unorganized 
worker helpless to exercise actual liberty of contract, to secure 
a just reward for his services, and to preserve a decent standard 
f living, with consequent detriment to the general welfare and 
Ehe free flow of commerce. Inadequate recognition of the right 
of employees to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing has been one of the causes of strikes, lock-outs, 
and similar manifestations of economic strife, obstructing com- 
merce and imperiling the general welfare. It is hereby declared 
to be the policy of Congress to remove obstructions to the free 
fiow of commerce, to encourage the establishment of uniform 
labor standards, and to provide for the general welfare, by re- 
moving the obstacles which prevent the organization of labor 
for the purpose of cooperative action in maintaining its standards 
of living, by encouraging the equalization of the ba power 
of employers and employees, and by providing agencies for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Sec. 3. When used in this act 

(1) The term “person” includes individual, partnership, asso- 
ciation, corporation, and the legal representative, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, receiver, or trustee thereof, or the legal representative 
of a deceased person. 

(2) The term “employer” means a person who has one or more 
employees, except that the term “ employer" shall not inciude the 
United States, or any State, municipal corporation, or other gov- 
ernmental instrumentality, or any person subject to the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended from time to time, or any labor organiza- 
tion, or anyone acting in the capacity of officer or agent of such 
labor organization. 

(3) The term “employee” means any individual employed by 
an employer under any contract of hire, oral or written, express 
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or implied (including any contract entered into by any helper or 
assistant of any such individual, whether paid by him or his em- 
Ployer, if such assistant or helper is employed with the knowledge, 
actual or constructive, of the employer), or any individual for- 
merly so employed whose work has ceased as a consequence of, 
or in connection with, any current labor dispute or because of 
any unfair labor practice: Provided, That the term “employee” 
shall not include an individual who has replaced a striking em- 
ployee. Wherever the term “employee” is used, it shall not 
be limited to mean the employee of a particular employer, but 
shall embrace any employee, unless the act explicitly states other- 


(4) The term “representatives” includes any individual or 
labor organization. 

(5) The term “labor organization” means any organization, 
labor union, association, corporation, or society of any kind in 
which employees participate to any degree whatsoever, which exists 
for the purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with employers 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, or hours of em- 
ployment. 

(6) The term “commerce” means trade or commerce, or any 
transportation or communication relating thereto, among the sev- 
eral States, or between the District of Columbia or any Territory 
of the United States and any State or other Territory, or between 
any foreign country and any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, or within the District of Columbia or any Territory, or 
between points in the same State, but through any other State 
or any Territory or the District of Columbia or any foreign 
country. 

(7) The term “unfair labor practice” means any unfair labor 
practice listed in section 5. 

(8) The term “National Labor Board” means the National 
Labor Board created by section 201 of this act. 

Sec. 4. Employees shall have the right to organize and join 
labor organizations, and to engage in concerted activities, either 
in labor organizations or otherwise, for the purposes of organizing 
and bargaining collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing or for other purposes of mutual aid or protection. 

Sec. 5. It shall be an unfair labor practice for an employer, or 
anyone acting in his interest, directly or indirectly— 

(1) To attempt, by interference, influence, restraint, favor, co- 


_ercion, or lock-out, or by any other means, to impair the right of 


employees guaranteed in section 4. 

(2) To refuse to recognize and/or deal with representatives of 
his employees, or to fail to exert every reasonable effort to make 
and maintain agreements with such representatives concerning 

, hours, and other conditions of employment. 

(3) To initiate, participate in, supervise, or influence the forma- 
tion, constitution, bylaws, other governing rules, operations, 
policies, or elections of any labor organization. 

(4) To contribute financial or other material support to any 
labor organization by compensating anyone for services performed 
in behalf of any labor organization, or by any other means what- 
soever. 

(5) To fail to notify employees in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 304 (b). 

(6) To engage in any discriminatory practice as to wage or hour 
differentials, advancement, demotion, hire, tenure of employment, 
reinstatement, or any other condition of employment which en- 
courages membership or nonmembership in any labor organiza- 
tion: Provided, That where a contract or agreement of any kind 
is or shall be in force between an employer and a group of em- 
ployees, the provisions of such contract or agreement regarding 
conditions of employment shall not, because of anything contained 
in this paragraph, compel an employer to observe similar condi- 
tions of employment in his relations with all his employees: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing in this act shall preclude an employer 
and a labor organization from agreeing that a person seeking 
employment shall be required, as a condition of employment, to 
join such labor organization, if no attempt is made to influence 
such labor organization by any unfair labor practice, if such labor 
organization is composed of at least a majority of such employers’ 
employees, and if the said agreement does not cover a period in 
excess of 1 year. 

Sec. 6. The several district courts of the United States are hereby 
invested with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain any unfair labor 
practice that burdens or affects commerce or obstructs the free 
flow of commerce, or has led or tends to lead to a labor dispute 
that might affect or burden commerce or obstruct the free flow of 
commerce, and it shall be the duty of the several district attorneys 
of the United States, but solely at the request of the National 
Labor Board, in their respective districts, under the direction of 
the Attorney General, to institute proceedings in equity to prevent 
and restrain any such unfair labor practices. 


Trrix II 


Src. 201. There is hereby created a Board, to be known as the 
“ National Labor Board” (hereinafter referred to as the Board"), 
which shall be composed of seven members, to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Two of such members shall, at the time of nomination, be desig- 
nated as representatives of employers, 2 as representatives of 
employees, and 3 as representatives of the general public. The 
members representing the general public shall be appointed for 
terms of 5 years each, and the other members shall be appointed 
for terms of 1 year each, and all members shall be eligible for 
reappointment. Any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be 


appointed only for the unexpired term of the member whom he 
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shall succeed. The President shall designate one of the members 
representing the general public as Chairman of the Board. No 
member representing the general public shall engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment. A vacancy in the Board shall 
not impair the right of the remaining members to exercise all 
the powers of the Board. The Board shall have an official seal, 
which shall be judicially noticed. 

Spc. 202. (a) Each member representing the general public shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 a year. The other members shall 
each receive $25 per diem and necessary traveling and subsistence 
expenses when attending meetings of the Board. The Board shail 
appoint and fix the compensation of an executive secretary, and 
it shall have authority to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such attorneys, special experts, examiners, mediators, clerks, and 
other employees, and to establish such regional or local boards 
as it may from time to time find necessary for the proper per- 
formance of its duties and as may be time to time appro- 


and employees of the National Labor Board created 
dent on August 5, 1933, to the fullest extent consistent with the 
efficient functioning of the Board. 

(b) All the expenses of the Board, including all necessary trav- 
eling expenses outside the District of Columbia incurred by the 
members or employees of the Board under tts orders, shall be 
allowed and paid on the presentation of itemized vouchers there- 
for approved by the Board or by any individual it designates for 


that p 
cipal office of the Board shall be in the Dis- 
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urpose. 

Sec, 203. The 
trict of Columbia, but it may meet and exercise all its powers 
at any other place. The Board may, by one or more of its mem- 
bers or by such employees as it may te, prosecute any 
inquiry necessary to its duties In any part of the United States. 
A member who participates in such an inquiry shall not be dis- 
qualified from subsequently participating in a decision of the 
Board in the same case. 

Src. 204. The Board may, either by itself or through its agents, 
offer its services to the parties to any labor dispute as conciliator 
or mediator in such dispute, and may act as conciliator or medi- 
ator for the parties who accept such offer, 

Sec. 205. (a) The Board is empowered to prevent any person 
from engaging in any unfair labor practice that burdens or affects 
commerce or obstructs the free flow of commerce, or has led or 
tends to lead to a labor dispute that might burden or affect 
commerce or obstruct the free flow of commerce, 

. (b) Whenever any member of the Board, or the executive secre- 
tary, or any person designated for such purpose by the Board, 
shall have reason to believe, from information acquired from any 
source whatsoever, that any person has engaged in or is engaging 
in any such unfair labor practice, he shall in his discretion issue 
and cause to be served upon such person a complaint stating the 
general nature of the charges in that respect, and containing a 
notice of hearing before either an examiner or the Board at a 
place therein fixed, not less than 24 hours after the service of said 
complaint, but the examiner or the Board shall have discretion to 
continue or adjourn such hearing from time to time. Any such 
complaint may be amended by any member of the Board or by 
any person designated for that purpose by the Board at any time 
prior to the issuance of an order based thereon; and the original 
complaint shall not be regarded as limiting the scope of the 
inquiry. The person so complained of shall have the right to file 
an answer, to appear and give testimony at the place and time 
fixed in the complaint, and to avail himself of the comp 
process of the Board in summoning witnesses in his behalf. In 
the discretion of the examiner or the Board, any other person shall 
be allowed to appear in the said proceeding by counsel or in 
person to present testimony. In any such proceeding, the ex- 
aminer or the Board shall not be bound by the rules of evidence 
prevailing in courts of law or equity. 

(c) The testimony taken by an examiner or the Board shall be 
reduced to writing and filed in the office of the executive secretary. 
Thereafter, in its discretion, the Board may itself take further 
testimony and/or hear argument. If upon all the testimony 
taken, the Board shall be of the opinion that any person named 
in the complaint has engaged in or is engaging in any such unfair 
labor practice, then the Board shall state its findings of fact and 
shall issue an appropriate order directed to such person. The 
order may require such person to cease and desist from such 
unfair labor practice, or to take affirmative action, or to pay dam- 
ages, or to reinstate employees, or to perform any other acts that 
will achieve substantial justice under the circumstances. Such 
order may further require such person to make a report from 
time to time showing the extent to which he has complied with 
the order, Until a transcript of the record in a case shall have 
been filed in a court, as hereinafter provided, the Board may at 
any time, upon such notice and in such manner as it shall deem 
proper, modify or set aside, in whole or in part, any finding or 
order made or issued by it. 

(d) If such person fails or neglects to obey such order of the 
Board while the same is in effect, the Board may petition any 
district court of the United States within any district wherein 
the labor practice in question was engaged in or wherein such 
person resides or carries on business, or the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, for the enforcement of the order of the 
Board, and shall certify and file in the court a transcript of the 
record upon which such order was entered, together with a copy 
of the findings and the order of the Board. Upon such filing of 
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the petition and transcript, the court shall place such petition 
upon its motion or equity calendar and shall cause notice thereof 
to be served upon such person, and thereupon shall have jurisdic- 
tion of the and of the question determined therein, 
and shall have power to make and enter upon the pleadings, testi- 
mony, and proceedings set forth in such transcript a decree affirm- 
ing, modifying, or setting aside in whole or in part the order of 
the Board. No objection to the order of the Board shall be con- 
sidered by the court unless such objection shall have been urged 
before the Board. The findings of the Board as to the facts, if 
supported by evidence, shall be conclusive. If either party shall 
apply to the court for leave to adduce additional evidence and 
shall show to the satisfaction of the court that such additional 
evidence is material and that there were reasonable grounds for 
the failure to adduce such evidence in the hearing before the 
Board, the court may order such additional evidence to be taken 
before the Board and to be adduced upon the hearing in such 
manner and upon such terms and conditions as to the court may 
seem proper. The Board may modify its s as to the facts, 
or make new findings, by reason of additional evidence so taken, 
and it shall file such modified or new findings, which, if supported 
by evidence, shall be conclusive, and shall file its recommenda- 
tions, if any, for the modification or setting aside of its original 
order. The jurisdiction of the court shall be exclusive and its 
Judgment and decree, „ modifying, or setting aside, in 
whole or in part, any order of the Board, shall be final, except 
that the same shall be subject to review by the appropriate Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals or the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, and by the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
writ of certiorari or certification as provided in sections 239 and 
240 of the Judicial Code, as amended (U.S.C., title 28, secs. 346 
and 347). The commencement of proceedings under this sub- 
section shall not, unless specifically ordered by the court, operate 
as a stay of the Board's order. 

(e) Any person aggrieved by an order of the Board may obtain 
a review of such order in any district court of the United States 
in the district wherein the unfair labor practice in question was 
engaged in or wherein such person resides or carries on business, 
or in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, by filing in 
such court, within 10 days after the entry of such order, a written 
petition praying that the order of the Board be modified or be set 
aside in whole or in part. A copy of such petition shall be forth- 
with served upon the Board, and thereupon the aggrieved party 
shall file in the court a transcript of the record, certified by the 
Board, upon which the order complained of was entered, together 
with a copy of the findings and order of the Board. No objection 
to the order of the Board shall be considered by the court unless 
such objections shall have been urged before the Board. The 
findings of the Board as to the facts, if supported by evidence, 
shall be conclusive. If either party shall apply to the court for 
leave to adduce additional evidence and shall show to the satis- 
faction of the court that such additional evidence is material and 
that there were reasonable grounds for the failure to adduce such 
evidence in the hearing before the Board, the court may order 
such additional evidence to be taken before the Board and to be 
adduced upon the hearing in such manner and upon such terms 
and conditions as to the court may seem proper. The Board may 
modify its findings as to the facts, or make new findings, by rea- 
son of the additional evidence so taken, and it shall file such 
modified or new findings, which, if supported by evidence, shall 
be conclusive, and shall file its recommendations, if any, for the 
modification or setting aside of its original order. The jurisdiction 
of the court shall be exclusive and its judgment and decree, 
affirming, modifying, or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
order of the Board, shall be final, except that the same shall be 
subject to review by the appropriate circuit court of appeals or 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, and by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon writ of certiorari or 
certification as provided in sections 239 and 240 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended (U.S. C., title 28, secs. 346 and 347). The com- 
mencement of proceedings under this subsection shall not, unless 
specifically ordered by the court, operate as a stay of the Board's 
order. 

(f) No court shall have any jurisdiction to enjoin the Board or 
an examiner from taking action or holding hearings under a 
complaint. 

(g) Petitions filed under this act shall be heard expeditiously, 
and if possible within 10 days after they have been docketed. 

(h) Complaints, orders, and other process of the Board and its 
agents may be served by anyone duly authorized by the Board, 
either (1) by delivering a copy thereof to the person to be served, 
or to a member of the partnership to be served, or to the president, 
secretary, or other executive officer, or a director of the corporation 
to be served; or (2) by leaving a copy thereof at the principal 
office or place of business of such person, partnership, or corpora- 
tion; or (3) by registering and mailing a copy thereof addressed 
to such person, partnership, or corporation at his or its principal 
office or place business; or (4) by sending a telegraphic copy 
thereof addressed to such person, partnership, or corporation at 
his or its principal office or place of business. The verified return 
by the person so serving said complaint, order, or other process 
setting forth the manner of said service shall be proof of the same, 
and the return post-office receipt or telegraph receipt for said com- 
plaint, order, or other process registered and mailed or telegraphed 
as aforesaid shall be proof at the service of the same. ` 

Sec. 206. (a) The Board shall have power to act as arbitrator in 
labor disputes. When any of the parties to a labor dispute agree 
to submit the whole or any part thereof to the arbitration of the 
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Board, and the Board accepts such submission, the agreement shall 
be valid, irrevocable, and enforceable as to the submitting parties 
save upon such grounds as exist at law or in equity for the reyo- 
cation of any contract. In any case accepted by it for arbitration 
the Board shall haye power to issue an award applicable to the 
submitting parties. 

(b) Unless a party to the arbitration has otherwise stipulated 
at the time of the submission of the case to the Board, any party 
to the arbitration, or the Board itself, may within 1 month after 
the award is made, apply to the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia for an order confirming the award, and thereupon the 
court shall grant such an order unless the award is vacated, modi- 
fied, or corrected as hereinafter prescribed. Notice of the applica- 
tion shall be served upon the other parties to the arbitration by 
the marshal of any district within which they may be found; in 
like manner as any other process of such court, and thereupon 
such court shall haye jurisdiction of such parties as though they 
had appeared generally in the proceeding. 

(c) The court may make an order vacating the award upon 
the application of any party to the arbitration if the Board 
exceeded its powers or executed them so imperfectly that a 
mutual and definite award upon the subject matter was not made. 
The court may make an order modifying or correcting the award 
upon the application of any party to the arbitration if (1) the 
award covers a matter not submitted to. the Board (unless the 
award upon such matter does not affect the merits of the decision 
upon the matter submitted) or (2) the award is imperfect in 
matter of form not affecting the merits of the controversy. The 
order may modify or correct the award so as to effect the intention 
thereof and promote justice between the parties. A party to the 
arbitration, claiming to be aggrieved by the award, may apply to 
the court, within 1 week after the award is made, for an order 
vacating, modifying, or correcting the award. Notice of such ap- 
plication shall be served upon all other parties to the arbitration 
proceeding or their attorneys, by the marshals of the respective 
districts within which such parties may be found. For the pur- 
poses of the application, any judge who might make an order to 
stay the proceedings in any action brought in the same court 
may make an order, to be served with the notice of the applica- 
tion, staying the enforcement of the award. 

(d) The party applying for an order confirming, m , or 
correcting an award shall, at the time the application is filed, 
also file the following with the clerk of the court: (1) An 
agreement to arbitrate; (2) the award of the Board; and (3) each 
notice, affidavit, or other paper used upon an application to con- 
firm, modify, or correct the award, and a copy of each order of 
the court upon any such application. The order shall be docketed 
as if it were rendered in a suit in equity and shall have the same 
force and effect, in all respects, as, and be subject to all the pro- 
visions of law relating to, a decree in a suit in the court in which 
it is entered; and it may be enforced as if it had been rendered 
in a suit in the court in which it is entered. 

Sec. 207. (a) In any dispute as to who are the representatives 
of employees, the Board, if the dispute might burden or affect 
commerce or obstruct the free flow of commerce, may investigate 
such dispute and certify to the parties, in writing, the name or 
names of the individuals or labor organizations that have been 
designated and authorized to represent employees. In any such 
investigation the Board shall be authorized to take a secret ballot 
of employees, or to utilize any other appropriate method to ascer- 
tain their representatives. The Board shall decide whether eligi- 
bility to participate in elections shall be determined on the basis 
of employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or other appropriate 
grouping. 

(b) In any dispute not of the character described in subsection 
(a), as to who are the representatives of employees, the Board 
may offer its services to aid in determining who are employees’ 
representatives. 

Sec. 208. For the p of all hearings and investigations 
which, in the opinion of the Board, are necessary and proper for 
the ae of the powers vested in it by sections 205 and 
207 (a)— 

(1) Any member of the Board, or and agent designated by it 
for such purposes, is empowered to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, to take depositions, subpena witnesses, take evidence, and 
require the production of any books, papers, or other documents 
which the Board deems relevant or material to the inquiry. Such 
attendance of witnesses and the production of such documentary 
evidence may be required from any place in the United States 
or any Territory or possession thereof at any designated place of 
hearing. 

(2) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena issued to 
any person, any district court of the United States, the United 
States courts of any Territory or possession, and the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, within the jurisdiction of which 
said person guilty of contumacy or refusal to obey is found or 
resides, upon application by the Board, shall issue to such person 
an order requiring such person to appear before the Board, or an 
examiner designated by it, there to produce documentary evidence, 
if so ordered, or there to give evidence touching the matter in 
question; and any failure to obey such order of the court may be 
punished by said court as a contempt thereof. 

(3) No person shall be excused from attending and testifying 
or from producing books, papers, contracts, agreements, and other 
documents before the Board, or in obedience to the subpena of 
the Board or any member thereof or any egent designated by it, 
or in any cause, proceeding, or investigation instituted by the 
Board, on the ground that the testimony or evidence, documentary 
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or otherwise, required of him may tend to incriminate him or 
subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but no individual shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing concerning which he 
is compelled, after having claimed his privilege against self- 
incrimination, to testify or produce evidence, documentary or 
otherwise, except that such individual so testifying shall not 
be exempt from prosecution and punishment for perjury com- 
mitted in so testifying. 

(4) Witnesses summoned before the Board or any of its ex- 
aminers shall be paid the same fees and mileage that are paid 
witnesses in the courts of the United States, and witnesses whose 
depositions are taken and the persons the same shall 
severally be entitled to the same fees as are paid for like services 
in the courts of the United States. 

(5) The several departments and agencies of the Government, 
when directed by the President, shall furnish the Board, upon its 
request, all records, papers, and information in their possession 
relating to any matter before the Board. 

Sec. 209. The Board shall have authority from time to time to 
make, amend, and rescind such rules and regulations as may be 
necessi to carry out the provisions of this act. Such rules and 
regulations shall be effective upon publication in the manner which 
the Board shall prescribe. 

Sec. 210. Any person who shall willfully assault, resist, prevent, 
impede, or interfere with any member of the Board or any of its 
agents in the performance of his duties pursuant to section 205 
or section 207 (a), shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or both. 

Trrx III 

Sec. 301. There is hereby created in the Department of Labor 
the United States Conciliation Service, under the direction of 
a Director of Conciliation. The Secretary of Labor shall appoint 
and fix the compensation of such Director, and shall have au- 
thority to appoint and fix the compensation of such commission- 
ers of conciliation, clerks, and other officers and employees as he 
may from time to time find necessary for the proper performance 
of the duties of the Service, and as may from time to time be 
appropriated for by Congress. The Secretary of Labor may make 
such appointments without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws or the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

Sec. 302. It shall be the duty of the United States Conciliation 
Service, whenever the Director deems it desirable, to offer its 
services to the parties to any labor dispute, and to attempt to 
adjust such dispute by conciliation or mediation, or by arranging 
for voluntary arbitration. Nothing in this title shall limit the 
power given to the Secretary of Labor under section 8 of the act 
of March 4, 1913 (U.S.C., title 5, sec. 619). 

Szc. 303. Nothing in this act shall be construed so as to inter- 
fere with or impede or diminish in any way the right to strike. 

Sec. 304. (a) Wherever the application of the provisions of sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act and/or of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the Judicial Code and to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and for other 
purposes, approved March 23, 1932 (U.S. C., title 29, secs. 101-115), 
conflicts with the application of the provisions of this act, the 
provisions of this act shall prevail: Provided, That in any situation 
where the provisions of this act cannot be validly enforced the 
provisions of section 7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
and/or of such act of March 23, 1932, shall apply. 

(b) Any term of a contract or agreement of any kind which 
conflicts with the provisions of this act is hereby abrogated, and 
every employer who is a party to such contract or agreement shall 
immediately so notify his employees by appropriate action. 

Sec. 305. If any provision of this act, or the application of such 
provision to any person or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this act, or the application of such provision to 
persons or circumstances otber than those as to which it is held 
invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 


EMERGENCY FINANCIAL FACILITIES FOR MUNICIPALITIES 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask leave to introduce a 
bill to amend the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act 
so as to extend the provisions thereof to provide emergency 
financial facilities for the municipalities of the Nation. 

In brief, the measure is similar to House bill no. 3082, 
introduced in the House of Representatives by Representa- 
tive EDWARD A. Kenney, of New Jersey, which has for its 
purpose the extension of authority to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans to municipalities upon 
the pledge of their tax anticipation warrants. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2929) to amend the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act so as to extend the provisions thereof to 
provide emergency financial facilities for the municipalities 
of the Nation was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

AMENDMENTS TO REVENUE BILL 


Mr. BORAH submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H.R. 7835) to provide revenue, 
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equalize taxation, and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 
ACTIVITIES OF DEALERS IN ARMS AND MUNITIONS—CHANGE OF 
REFERENCE 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations be discharged from 
the further consideration of the resolution (S.Res. 179) di- 
recting an investigation into the activities of manufacturers 
of and dealers in war munitions, and that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, which com- 
mittee should have jurisdiction over the proposed investi- 
gation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS AND DIKES IN OREGON 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I submit a concurrent reso- 
lution, which involves the changing of a date, and after it 
shall have been read by the clerk I will ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the concur- 
rent resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution (S.Con.Res. 10) was read, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed, in the enrollment of the bill (S. 1759) to 
extend the time for the construction of dams and dikés in Lin- 
coln County, Oreg., to prevent the flow of waters of Yaquina Bay 
and River into Nute’s Slough, Boones Slough, and sloughs con- 
nected therewith, to correct an error by striking out, in line 1 
of the House e amendment, the words “June 13” and 
inserting in lieu thereof June 17.“ 


Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was 
considered and agreed to. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF FUNDS 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am in receipt of the 
following letter from Aubrey Williams, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration: 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, February 28, 1934. 
Hon, Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator AsHuRST: I am in receipt of your letter of 
February 24. We are putting into Arizona for transient care 
something like $250,000 per month, more than in any other State 
in the Union, more than we are putting into Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, and Missouri combined. 

Very truly yours, 
AUBREY WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Administrator. 


OUR TRANSPORTATION PUZZLE—CAN IT BE SOLVED?—ADDRESS BY 
M. J. GORMLEY 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by M. J. Gormley, 
president of the American Railway Association, on the sub- 
ject, “ Our Transportation Puzzle—Can It Be Solved?” The 
address was delivered before the Traffic Club of New Eng- 
land in Boston, Mass., on February 19, 1934. Mr. Gormley 
received high praise for his address. Among those who 
considered it one of the ablest discourses on the subject is 
Representative Harotp Knutson, of Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In selecting for my subject, Our rtation Puzzle—Can 
It Be Solved? I feel that a word of explanation is necessary. 
There are all kinds of puzzles. Some of them, such as, for in- 
stance, a jig saw, with 1,500 to 2,000 pieces, can be worked only 
with much painstaking effort and require the expenditure of much 
time. If, after successfully putting one of these together, one 
breaks it up and endeavors to do it again, it is just as difficult 
a process as the first time. This type of puzzle can be solved only 
by trial and error, and very little knowledge can be gained in 
solving it once which is of any value in a second attempt. 

Other puzzles, while seemingly intricate, are simple of solu- 
tion if they are approached from the standpoint of a sound 
foundation and a real desire to solve them correctly. I believe 


our transportation puzzle is of this type. If this be true, it 
follows that now is the time when it should be solved, beginning 
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with the foundation of a correct mental attitude on the part 
of all, to produce a national transportation machine adapted to 
the needs of commerce as well as to national defense, rather than 
to deal with the problem from the standpoint of a time-con- 
suming and laborious trial-and-error method. Too much is in- 
volved, and too many people are dependent upon the railroads 
and transportation in general, both for service and livelihood, for 
us to continue to risk the hit-or-miss effort such as is ultimately 
successful in solving a jig-saw puzzle. 

In reviewing our present transportation problem it is necessary 
to divide it into several parts, or shall we say puzzles. As to one 
of these, the resolution is principally in the hands of railroad of- 
ficers; and the public, while having a decided interest in the first 
puzzle, must largely assume the responsibility for the solution 
of the others. 

1. Are radical changes necessary in methods of railroad opera- 
tion or in railroad facilities? The answer to this should lie with 
the railroads in the final analysis, but their answer must neces- 
sarily have as its basis the requirements of the public which they 
serve. 

2. Should all forms of transportation be regulated; should 
any form of rtation receive Government aid in the form 
of subsidies to enable it to compete with any other form of 
transportation not subsidized? The public alone can solve this 
puzzle. 

3. What is the proper relationship between railroad manage- 
ment and railroad labor? The public, to a very large extent, 
can determine this. 

With respect to puzzle no. 1: There have been radical changes 
in methods of railroad operation and in railroad facilities in the 
past 10 years. With the adoption by the railroads in 1923 of their 
program for rehabilitation to meet the increasing demands of 
transportation, after the return of the railroads to their owners 
following Government operation, there has been constant change 
and improvement since that time, principally the result of large 
expenditures made for new equipment and facilities, roadways, in- 
cluding signals, and many innovations too numerous to mention. 
During this period we have seen the adoption of the air-condi- 
tioned train, and more recently the streamlined train, and various 
other improvements in passenger service. Even the humble iron 
horse has shown improvement in the past 10 years far beyond 
the dreams of a few short years A 

We have also seen during this period the placing in service 
of 898,241 freight cars, and the retirement of greater numbers of 
old and obsolete cars; 15,466 new locomotives have been placed 
in service. We have seen an increased speed in the movement 
of freight trains between terminals of more than 40 percent. We 
have seen greater cooperation on the part of shippers, through 
advisory boards and otherwise, in the loading and unloading 
of equipment more promptly. But the money which was put 
into these new cars and locomotives was not spent for expan- 
sion of the railroad plant. Retirements were made in greater 
number than additions, with the result that the railroads now 
own, not including private refrigerator cars, approximately 375,000 
less cars and 15,000 less locomotives than at the high point of 
ownership. No one can say definitely what this reduction in the 
ownership of cars and locomotives has meant in the annual re- 
duction of operating expenses of the railroads, but we are on the 
safe side in saying that it means more than $100,000,000 per year. 

Railroad progress and development, in the final analysis, can be 
Judged by two things: 

Is the service to the public improved, and has the cost of trans- 
portation been reduced? 

A brief answer to these two questions, without going into all of 
the details, is as follows: In 1929 the railroads handled the heav- 
lest freight traffic in their history. If the unit cost of operation 
had been the same during 1929 ds it was in 1920, it would have 
cost the railroads $1,212,899,000 more to handle the 1929 traffic 
than it actually did cost. Even making the comparison with a 
more recent year than 1920, and taking a year which represented 
the peak of freight traffic at that time, we find that if there had 
been no reduction in the unit cost of railroad operation between 
1923 and 1929, it would have cost the railroads $521,003,000 more 
to handle the 1929 traffic than it actually did cost. 

The unfortunate part of this picture, however, is that we believe 
the public and the regulating bodies forgot the statement in the 
program which the railroads adopted in 1923, reading: 

“The railroads of the country are raising this enormous amount 
of additional capital largely through borrowed money on the abid- 
ing faith in the fairness of the American people and reliance on 
the continuance of the policy announced in the Transportation 
Act, 1920, as a measure of reasonable protection to investment in 
railroad property.” 

I believe it will be recalled that there was something in that act 
with reference to a fair return. I believe that, if this had not 
been forgotten and the entire transportation situation had been 
considered in its true light, the railroads would not have been 
forced to take a 10-percent reduction in freight rates back in 
1922, at a time when industry was on the upgrade and when sound 
economic judgment should have dictated that there be no whole- 
sale reduction in freight rates. Here again, we find that if the 
reduction referred to had not been made the net return of the 
railroads in 1929 would have been $454,793,000 greater than it was. 

Our memories are short, but I hope, nevertheless, that some of 
us will remember the old-time car shortages, and particularly 
those which occurred in the agricultural sections of the West 
prior to 1923. These shortages were eliminated with that year 
and have never since recurred. Shippers, as well as those in pub- 
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‘lic authority, commended the railroads very freely for their ac- 
complishment in handling the peak traffic of 1929 to the entire 
satisfaction of all interested. While there must be a continuing 
-improvement in the railroads, just as in any other business, and 
-large amounts of money spent for the elimination of obsolete 
equipment and other facilities from year to year, I have no 
patience whatever with some individuals who seem to think today 
that the entire railroad machine is obsolete. Upon any possible 
basis of reasoning, how could it become obsolete at this date, 
hardly 4 years after it handled the largest business ever moved, 
and with first-class service? 

We hear a great deal today about the failure of the railroads to 
work together, and that is one of their difficulties. I am glad to 
say, gentlemen, that the railroads of the country are unanimous 
on their legislative program. There is not a dissent among them. 
Does that indicate any failure to get together? They have pro- 
vided the best transportation that has ever been provided in this 
or any other country since they got together on their program 
in 1923. They have unselfishly contributed to the elimination 
of car shortages through a high degree of cooperation with the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Association. I chal- 
lenge any industry in the country to show a degree of coopera- 
tion between competing units such as that given by the railroads 
which enabled the abolition of car shortage. The Car Service Di- 
vision was given power to take cars of any road and arbitrarily 
divert them to territories where car shortage threatened. This 
was done whenever necessary, and in no other manner could the 
heavy grain crops of past years have been handled without car 
shortage and congestion. Possibly the railroads’ managers do not 
always agree, but why should we expect them to be a different 
class of human nature than we find among other people and other 
industries. The Interstate Commerce Commission has only 11 
members, yet, as I recall, there are frequently dissenting votes in 
their decisions. The Supreme Court of the United States, for 
whom we all have the greatest respect, with only nine members, 
does not always agree. Yet the general public seems to think 
that the railroads, composed of approximately 165 class I com- 
panies, not counting the numerous short lines, should always 


agree. ó 
We believe today that the railroads show as great a degree of 
See and cooperation with each other as industry gen- 
erally. 

Another so-called “railroad evil”, and one which is criticized 
perhaps even more than the alleged failure of the railroads to act 
together on matters of common interest, relates to competition 
between railroads. Our critics may speak loudly of the wasteful- 
ness and extravagance of competition, and admittedly there have 
been in the past some things which they might fairly classify 
in that manner. But why is so little said of the other side of 
of the story? Why do our friends not remember that competi- 
tion between railroads has not only been encouraged in the past 
but has in fact been forced on the railroads by law? Why is 
nothing said of the benefits which have come from this now so 
nuch lamented competition? Certainly it cannot be that every- 
one feels there have been no benefits. 

The fact of the matter is that regardless of all that has been 
said as to competition for the acquisition of traffic, there has been 
just as large an amount of competition between railroads in the 
cutting of costs. Rates between common points naturally find the 
same level as between competing railroads. If one railroad can 
handle the traffic more cheaply than another, that is their com- 
petitive edge, and it is one which the other road will strive 
to overcome, and which the first road will struggle to maintain. 
I think everyone will admit that there is nothing wasteful or 
extravagant in this type of competition; it is just the opposite. 
We must not forget either the very real competition which exists 
between officers on an individual railroad, and between divisions 
of the road, each striving to show the greatest efficiency and to 
reduce operating costs. 

After all, competition exists in everything we do. We have it 
as between individuals and as between people in all sorts of busi- 
nesses. There is only one thing which can remove it, and that Is 
communism in its most pure form. I have never thought for one 
minute that the American public would ever agree to surrender 
the competitive rights which they have always had, and which 
have done more than anything else to make our country the 
leader in every respect which it is, and I am frank to say also 
that I do not expect to see this competition removed as between 
railroads. If there is anything wrong with it as it exists today, 
that can be corrected, but it is certainly not necessary to sacrifice 
its benefits in accomplishing this. We do not shoot a man because 
he has a broken arm; we correct the difficulty. 

No. 2. Should all forms of transportation be regulated; should 
any form of transportation receive Government aid in the form of 
subsidies to enable it to compete with any other form of trans- 
portation not subsidized? 

Now, as to puzzle no. 2: There is not much question about this 
being a puzzle, but it would not be if it were approached by the 
general public and regulatory authorities solely on the basis of 
the country’s interest in a national rtation system ade- 
quate to the needs of commerce and national defense. It never 
has been approached from that standpoint. In this respect we 
must say, however, that the various States have made greater 
progress in this direction than has the Federal Government. If 
there has been any failure as to State regulation of means of 
transportation other than the railroads it has been due to the lack 
of Federal regulation covering interstate highway transport. 
Without any doubt, sound thought must finally come to the 
conclusion that all forms of transportation should be regulated. 
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The railroads were regulated originally because of their failure 
to avoid discrimination between shippers, communities, and other- 
wise. We are confronted with exactly the same discrimination 
today in highway and waterway transportation that confronted 
the public in the days when the railroads were free to make rates 
at will, and rebstes with pleasure, or otherwise (possibly other- 
wise). If we found it necessary to regulate it at one time in the 
interest of stabilized rates, so that one shipper could know what 
the other was paying, there is all the more reason for doing the 
tana thing today with respect to water and highway transpor- 

on. 

In the same way the question arises as to whether the Govern- 
ment should subsidize any form of transportation unless it sub- 
sidizes all forms. If a highway of a certain class is adequate to 
take care of the needs of private automobiles, which is a social 
problem, why should the Government expend added money in 
order to provide a means of transportation for use of heavier 
vehicles without calling upon such vehicles to pay the added cost? 
The latter is an economic problem, as distinguished from the 
social problem involved in providing highways for the private 
automobile. 

We believe that there is only one answer to this problem, and 
that is that all forms of transportation should be treated alike; 
in brief, all should be regulated and none should be subsidized. 
In other words, provide an equal opportunity for all to compete 
for the traffic available. 

In this connection, we meet with a very peculiar situation in 
that the principle opponents of the suggested regulation are those 
who manufacture the vehicles used in transportation. I think 
Congress and the State legislatures would be very much shocked 
today if the large locomotive manufacturing companies and rail- 
road car building companies should attempt to influence the trend 
of regulation so far as the railroads are concerned. If this is true, 
why should we permit such interference on the part of the manu- 
facturers of motor vehicles? To my mind they have no place 
in the question of regulation, and should eliminate themselves 
from that picture. 

It may also well be time for the motor group to wonder 
whether they are serving their own best interests by Opposing 
Proper regulation of highway transport. I believe their principal 
revenue comes from the sale of private cars, and while I do not 
know where the saturation point may be, beyond which the roads 
may not be used by trucks without affecting the sale of private 
cars, I do know that the operator of the private automobile is 
frequently heard to criticize the number of trucks met upon the 
highway and their size. 

Another vital question in this connection is that of expanding 
the transportation machine far beyond the traffic necessities. We 
have a law today that prevents railroad building, except with a 
certificate of convenience and necessity from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. They have in some cases, I am glad to say, 
denied such applications, and I am also sorry to know that in 
other cases they have not, but nevertheless the law is there to 
prevent overexpansion. Competitive means of transportation, 
however, can go merrily on extending their facilities by means 
other than railroad, without any regard to the fact that over- 
expansion of transportation ultimately is of no benefit to anyone. 
Here again the States have been in advance of the Federal Gov- 
ee but their 9 is not as effective as it would be if 

ere were interstate regulation of highway transport. 

We also go rapidly ahead with the expansion of waterway trans- 
portation, apparently with total disregard of whether it is neces- 
Sary or otherwise, and also without any definite idea as to whether 
or not its development is economically sound. All this seems to 
be done with the idea that if you provide a lot of water transpor- 
tation you can force down the cost of transportation by rail. The 
waterways can freeze up and be inoperative for 5 or 6 months a 
year, but the railroad must always be available to handle all traffic 
under any and all conditions. Therefore, why not at least give the 
railroads an even break with all other means of transportation? 
Is anything else sound from a national transportation viewpoint? 

Anything that is right, I believe, will prevail in the end. Regu- 
lation of all means of transportation, including their expansion, 
will some day come; the sooner the better for all interested, 
regardless of the railroad position with respect to these matters. 
Approaching this problem from its purely economic standpoint, 
divesting it of all political considerations, most of which are local 
this puzzle will be solved. It will not be solved in the interest 
of the railroads or in the interest of the highways or waterways but 
solely in the interest of the public. 

Now, just a word to the traffic manager: He should be classed 
as a part of the public. We believe that he must look at this pic- 
ture from an entirely different standpoint than he has in the past, 
and we believe that, instead of reporting to his boss today that he 
has been able to chisel a few cents off the rate and thereby save 
his company some money, possibly by playing the truck against 
the railroad, that he should be able to say to his boss that rail- 
road transportation has increased so much, that employment in 
railroad shops in our town is now 1,000 instead of 500 men, as a 
result of which we have a greater sale for our products than 
before. That is more important to us than decreased freight 
rates.” 

The Government in its wisdom and as an aid to increased em- 
ployment appropriated $3,300,000,000 for public works. It might 
surprise some people here to know that railway expenditures for 
materials and supplies, capital improvements, and maintenance 
wages for the years 1931 to 1933, inclusive, were below the average 
of the preceding 8 years by over §2,000,000,000 per annum. This 
means that the railways’ contribution to economic activity and 
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employment was curtailed by over $6,000,000,000 during the past 
3 Peas. This will give you some idea as to how the railroads 
contribute to employment under normal conditions. Depression, 
of course, is responsible for the major part of the reduction, but 
it is certainly safe to say that if the Government regulatory 
bodies and others had taken seriously the statement made by the 
railroads in connection with their famous 1923 program that 
it was adopted with an ‘abiding faith im the fairness of the 
American people, that at least half of this expenditure would 
have been made through these years, and added just as much to 
employment, and possibly more, as did the appropriation made 
by the Government for public works. I merely mention these 
figures as indicating the importance of the railroads to the coun- 
try from the standpoint of their purchasing power. Shippers, 
agricultural interests, and others, in viewing this tion 
situation, should take into consideration that at least 60 to 80 
cents out of every dollar spent for operation or materials on the 
railroad goes to labor directly and indirectly. 

No. 3. What is the proper relationship between railroad man- 
agement and railroad labor? 

Now we come to the third puzzle, and this is some puzzle. Here 
we find ourselves confronted with the stated position of the 
railroad labor organizations that there should be a reduction in 
the bonded indebtedness of the railroads. This is a very popular 
idea today. Possibly it is correct, but I would not attempt at 
this early age of that baby to predict where it might land on its 
feet finally. But I would like to have someone tell me how you 
are going to do it unless you have the earnings to bring 
it about. Furthermore, how can you accomplish it, when it is 
considered along with the other proposals with which the rail- 
roads are confronted in Congress today, with the demands of labor 
for a 6-hour day, full-crew law, a pension law, and train-limit 
law, all of which would increase operating expenses of the rail- 
roads enormously. These are the principal bills which were 
pending when this was written. There is no telling how many 
more there are by now. 

It might be sufficient to say that the 6-hour law alone (and 
this 6-hour day, of course, with 8 hours’ pay) to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, would cost the railroads between 
five and six hundred million dollars annually. That is the esti- 
mate of the Interstate Commerce Commission, not that of the 
railroads. The latter is much higher, and we believe, correctly so. 
What the various other things mentioned would cost is not def- 
initely known, but we are safe in saying that the railroad bill 
by these various measures would be increased at least a billion 
dollars a year. Now, if it is difficult under present conditions to 
find money with which to retire bonds, where, in heaven's name, 
can it ever be found to pay the bill for all these things if they 
ever became laws? 

We believe in this that the employees of the railroads 
should approach these matters from an economic standpoint 
which ultimately will be in their own interest, and that is that 
the cost of transportation must continually be reduced to the 
greatest possible extent, first, to retain to the railroads such of 
the traffic of the country as belongs to the railroads, and secondly, 
by reduced costs, create necessity for increased transportation. 
If transportation demands increase, employment will increase, 
and that should be the principal interest of the railroad employees 
from a long-time standpoint and that is the standpoint from 
which they should approach it, instead of striving for possible 
temporary benefits. 

There should be no question about the policy of permitting 
the railroads to lay up reserves, or in other words, “put on a 
little fat”, during times of prosperity, in order that they may 
maintain a more reasonable degree of employment during periods 
of depression. A recognition of these facts on the part of all 
interested will some day, we hope, soon solve this railroad puzzle. 

Give the railroads today an equality in transportation regula- 
tion with other forms of transportation, and increase their traffic 
by 20 to 25 percent and all other major problems relating to the 
railroads will disappear into thin air. 

The railroads have a hard route ahead of them, but they are 
profiting by adversity, just as did the pioneers of this country 
who followed the railroads in their development of the great agri- 
cultural country of the West. In other words, they can “ take it 
on the chin”, and if the referee will give them a fair deal they 
will resume their rightful position in the sun. 


THE N. R. A. 


Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, in connection with the dis- 
cussion of the N. R. A. and small industry, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rrecorp a short letter from a 
prominent manufacturer of my State. 


There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MARSHFIELD, WIS., February 26, 1934. 
Hon. F. Ryan DUFFY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Certain Chicago newspapers, also a few radio 
speakers, are misrepresenting the N.R.A. and its codes, especially 
as regards what they term the ill effects on small industry. 

Very much contrary to the criticism indicated above, we find 
our industry, which is a small one, very favorably affected by the 
two codes of the NRA. under which we are operating. Just 
wanted you to know that we are on the side of the N.R.A. and 
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its codes and are pulling strongly for the President and his pre- 
ponderance of loyal supporters in Washington and back home. 
We wish him and the administration, including your good self, 
every success, 
Yours very truly, 
FELKER Bros. Mre. Co., 
A. G. FELKER, President. 


REGULATION OF STOCK EXCHANGES 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, by request, I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp an article appearing in the Washing- 
ton Post on February 24, 1934, which I think will be of 
interest. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 24, 1934] 


WHITNEY DENIES SENATE CHARGE OF PROPAGANDA—SaYS WARNINGS 
AGAINST CONTROL BILL Were His Duty 


In one of the few interviews he has ever granted, Richard 
Whitney, president of the New York Stock Exchange, said last 
night that the right of free discussion of public questions has 
gone, and the constitutional right of free speech no longer exists 
in this country, if recent charges of propagandizing hurled at him 
were sustained by public opinion. 

The charges were made by members of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. Whitney said they were occasioned by 
letters addressed by him to heads of corporations whose securities 
were listed on the New York exchange, calling their attention to 
the provisions of the pending securities bill which directly affected 
them and their securities. 

“I think the charge is unfounded,” said Whitney. “I sum- 
marized the provisions of the bill and asked the presidents of cor- 
porations having stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange to 
give the matter their personal consideration. 


SAYS ALL BUSINESS HIT 


“I think every citizen has the right to call to the attention of 
other citizens the provisions of pending legislation which would 
affect them. In this case I feel the exchange was under a duty 
to do so. 

“The corporations listed on the exchange had ‘paid a fee to se- 
cure a public market for their securities. The pending bill would 
destroy this public market and would force many corporations to 
withdraw from listing. I think we would have been derelict in our 
duty if we had not called the bill to their attention. If this is ` 
propaganda, then the right of free discussion of public questions 
has gone and the constitutional right of free speech no longer 
exists,” 

Whitney said the proposed bill would hurt not only the business 
of brokers but all American industry and business as well. 

“The bill”, he said, “although it purports to regulate stock 
exchanges, is actually cleverly devised to allow the Federal Trade 
Commission to dominate and regulate all American business and 
industry and to allow the Federal Trade Commission to dictate 
the credit policy of our banking system with regard to security 
loans, which the Glass-Steagall bill vested in the Federal Reserve 
Board.” 

DENIES CRASH BLAME 

Whitney said the collapse of 1933 was not due to the speculation 
in one or two alcohol stocks but to other more important factors. 
He said security and commodity prices started to rise in April as 
a result of abandonment of the gold standard. The fear of an 
inflation of our currency stimulated business, and the earnings of 
corporations started to rise for the first time in nearly 3 years, he 
added. 

Naturally“, he continued, “security prices likewise rose, but 
the increase in the security market was as nothing compared to 
the rise in commodity prices. Wheat sold at more than $1.20 a 
bushel, and other grains rose to equivalent levels. The stock 
exchange was not responsible for this. 

“The collapse in July did not start in the stock market but 
started in the grain market, where prices had reached an unsound 
level. The decline in commodity prices unsettled the stock mar- 
ket. It is to be noted that security prices have again returned to 
the level reached in July, whereas grain prices are still far below 
the peak reached in the July movement.” 


THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an article from the Journal 
of Commerce, which I think is very interesting. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

x [From Journal of Commerce] 

Sucar BLoC CARRIES FIGHT TO ROOSEVELT; ASSURED OF SUPPORT— 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS FROM BEET STATES Lay THREE-Pornr PRO- 

GRAM BEFORE ‘A REMOVAL URGED, Basic COMMODITY 


RaTInc—ALtso WANT $25,000,000 von BENEFIT PAYMENTS ON 1933 
CROP— WALLACE Ams STIR THE PROTEST 


By Clarence L. Linz ‘ 


WASHINGTON, February 20.—A better deal for the domestic beet- 
sugar industry was promised a congressional delegation tonight by 
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President Roosevelt, who gave assurances that inferences that the 
administration was hostile to the maintenance of this industry in 
the United States were not based on fact. 

Aroused over the utterances before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee by A. J. S. Weaver, sugar expert of the A.A.A., and appre- 
hensive of what was said by Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Agricultural Adjustment Administrator 
Chester Davis, and Dr. Mordecai Ezekial, economic adviser to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the beet-sugar bloc carried to the White 
House the industry's three-point program. 

WEAVER CENTER OF FIGHT 


Disclosures made before the committee yesterday by Mr. Weaver, 
in effect that Agricultural Department officials believe that the 
beet-sugar crop should be done away with, was pretty generally 
confirmed today by the officials named, although the latter en- 
deavored to reassure committee members that the present control 
program does not contemplate such step. 

The delegation carrying the protest to the White House in- 
cluded Senators Arva B. Apams, of Colorado, and JosePH C. 
O'MAHONEY, of Wyoming, and Representatives Epwarp T. TAYLOR 
of Colorado, and J. W. ROBINSON, of Utah, all Democrats. 

The three-point program of the sugar-beet industry is as follows: 

1, Removal of quota restrictions upon domestic sugar production 
and authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to determine the 
volume thereof annually and then allocate to other producing sec- 
tions under the American flag and Cuba quotas sufficient to equal 
the spread between production and consumption. 

2. Denomination of sugar beets as a basic commodity with the 
imposition of processing taxes as well as directions to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to see to it that processing cannot pass back to the 
farmers levies to be provided through marking down contract 
prices paid for beet production. 

$25,000,000 FUND SOUGHT 


3. Appropriation of $25,000,000 for the payment of benefits to 
beet growers, applicable to the 1933 crop, the theory being that 
other crops have had the benefits provided under the law and 
beet farmers are in need of this financing. 

Beet-sugar companies, it was explained, are able to advise the 
A. AA. as to from whom and in what quantities beets were pro- 
cured. 

In a conference which lasted for an hour and a quarter, the 
congressional delegation went over the general situation with the 
President, protesting against the declarations of Government offi- 
cials indicative of the policy heretofore attributed to the Roosevelt 
administration of abandonment or sharp reduction of tariff pro- 
tection for industries which have not shown themselves as well 
suited to American economic environment, sugar being in this 
category. 

Following the conference the delegation issued the following 
formal statement: 

“The President made it clear to us that any inferences that 
might have been drawn from the testimony of Mr. Weaver, of the 
Department of Agriculture, before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture that the administration was hostile to the beet-sugar in- 
dustry were without foundation. 


TAKES ISSUE WITH WEAVER 


“He assured us that Mr. Weaver did not express his sentiment 
and that only he, the President, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
were authorized to define administration policies, 

“The President displayed a sympathetic attitude toward the 

States and at the conclusion of our conference personally 
telephoned to the Department of Agriculture suggestions for modi- 
fications of the pending legislation d to meet some of the 
conditions which we described. Amendments to the pending legis- 
lation will be drafted after conferences between representatives of 
sugar-producing States and the Secretary of Agriculture which are 
hopeful will meet the problem that confronts us.” 

Except that President Roosevelt has announced on numerous 
occasions his determination to send to Congress a request for 
broad authority to deal with the tariff as an incident to reciprocal 
trade agreements with foreign nations, he has refrained from 
discussing details of his policy. 

However, the report of the experts of the commercial policy com- 
mittee, of which Assistant Secretary of State Sayre is chairman, 
which has been accepted in many quarters as more or less the 
viewpoint of the administration, included sugar as one of the com- 
modities that have some foothold in this country, but which, on 
the whole, are a burden because they possess so weak an economic 
basis or because they have exhausted that basis. 


HIGH-TARIFF STATUS CITED 


It is averred that these industries at the present time often 
have the highest rates of duty and despite that fact are only 
struggling along. 

“If it were not for long tradition“, continued the report, 
“through which the sugar industry has established so strong a 
place for itself that industry would probably come in this classi- 
fication. In this would probably come minor or luxury branches 
of industry requiring large amounts of hand labor and employing 
only small numbers of workers.” 

Appearing before the committee today, Chester Davis conceded 
that sugar beets might be driven out of the domestic program 
under our long-range program, but promised that producers would 
be given time to find another crop to replace beets, whatever 
that crop may be. 

Called upon by Representative Hore (Republican, Kansas) if he 
agreed with Weaver's statements that Agriculture Department 
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Officials are determined to wipe out the domestic sugar industry, 
Assistant Secretary Tugwell said: 

“I believe Mr. Weaver is a better Democrat than most of us. 
He believes no industry is entitled to tariff protection or to any 
protection unless it can stand on its own feet. I must admit 
that personally I agree with him. 


CALLS SELF BETTER DEMOCRAT 


“I believe I, too, am a better Democrat than most of the De- 
partment officials. My feeling is that the industry should be con- 
tinued in sections where it cannot be supplanted by other 
industries.” 

It is understood that Mr. Tugwell collaborated with State De- 
partment experts in the preparation of the report presented to the 
Commercial Policy Committee. 

In explaining the granting of a quota of 300,000 short tons 
under the 1933 production of beet sugar, he said that this is 
nothing more than a compromise between conflicting interests”, 
adding, “it is a mistake to dwell too much on the ultimate 
aspects of what is involved.” 

Throughout his testimony before the committee he referred to 
domestic sugar production as an expensive industry. He denied 
that the quota plan set forth in the President’s message to 
Congress on that subject entails any reduction, claiming that 
last year’s production was abnormal. He later corrected this 
statement, saying there would be some reduction in the normal 
beet-sugar output, but not in the same proportion as in the case 
of wheat, corn, and hogs. 


EXPANSION BROUGHT UP 


Isn't it advantageous for us to increase rather than reduce 
acreage in view of the large areas of idle lands in the country?” 
Representative Bomzau (Republican, Wisconsin) asked. 

It seems logical to us to prevent expansion until production 
of beets is profitable to the grower”, Tugwell replied. “This bill 
does not make production of sugar profitable to the farmer It 
only makes it possible. The reason for not permitting expansion 
on the same basis is that the more it expands, the more expensive 
it becomes to the consumer. Every additional ton of beets would 
cost the consumer so much more.” 

“It does not do the farmers of the United States any good when 
we buy so little sugar from Cuba that they cannot buy our farm 
products, Dr. Ezekial contended. “The farm products we used 
to sell to Cuba represent more acres than are devoted to sugar 
production. 

“If we expand our production of sugar, we go that much 
further toward cutting off our foreign market for farm products.” 

We feel that the fact that the administration has been willing 
to sponsor a quota of 1,450,000 tons, which is the average of the 
last 3 years’ production, and which is more than the continental 
United States ever produced except for last year”, said Senator 
O’Manoney following the White House conference, “is a very 
good indication that there is no hostility toward the beet-sugar 
industry. 

UNDERSTANDS PRESIDENT’S VIEWS 

“We realize that the President naturally must take into con- 
sideration the national problem, and from this interview today we 
recognize his sympathetic understanding and that he is willing 
to entertain suggestions for improving the legislation from the 
viewpoint of sugar-producing States.” 

Senator ApaMs went much further than did his colleague, for 
he holds that the “ beet-sugar industry should be encouraged to 

“TI think it is an essential industry from the standpoint of na- 
tional defense", he added. 

Many members of the sugar bloc are far less tractable than 
Senator O’MaHoney and are not inclined to pass the matter off so 
easily. They will direct their efforts, it was indicated, to sub- 
stitute the beet-sugar industry's program for the Costigan bill, 
and President Roosevelt assured the delegation tonight that he 
would direct agricultural officials “to look further into the 
matter.” 


EVERY MAN A KING—ADDRESS BY SENATOR LONG 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address by Senator Hury 
P. Lone, of Louisiana, over the National Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, on February 23, 1934, on the subject Every Man a King. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Is that a right of life, when the young children of this country 
are being reared into a sphere which is more owned by 12 men 
than it is by 120,000,000 people? 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have only 30 minutes in which to 
speak to you this evening, and I, therefore, will not be able to 
discuss in detall so much as I can write when I have all of the 
time and space that is allowed me for the subjects, but I will 
undertake to sketch them very briefly without manuscript or 
preparation, so that you can understand them so well as I can 
tell them to you tonight. 

I contend, my friends, that we have no difficult problem to 
solve in America, and that is the view of nearly everyone with 
whom I have discussed the matter here in Washington and else- 
where throughout the United States—that we have no very 
dificult problem to solve. 
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It ts not the difficulty of the problem which we have; it is the 
fact that the rich people of this country—and by rich people I 
mean the super-rich—will not allow us to solve the problems, or 
rather the one little problem that is afflicting this country, be- 
cause in order to cure all of our woes it is n to scale 
down the big fortunes, that we may scatter the wealth to be 
shared by all of the people. 

We have a marvelous love for this Government of ours; in fact, 
it is almost a religion, and it is well that it should be, because 
we have a splendid form of government and we have a splendid 
set of laws. We have everything here that we need, except that 
we have neglected the fundamentals upon which the American 
Government was principally predicated. 

How many of you remember the first thing that the Declaration 
of Independence said? It said, “ We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that there are certain inalienable rights for the people, 
and among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
and it said, further, We hold the view that all men are created 

ual.” 
ge what did they mean by that? Did they mean, my friends, 
to say that all men were created equal and that that meant that 
any one man was born to inherit $10,000,000,000 and that another 
child was to be born to inherit nothing? 

Did that mean, my friends, that someone would come into 
this world without having had an opportunity, of course, to have 
hit one lick of work, should be born with more than it and all 
of its children and children's children could ever dispose of, but 
that another one would have to be born into a life of starvation? 

That was not the meaning of the Declaration of Independence 
when it said that all men are created equal or “That we hold 
that all men are created equal.” = 

Nor was it the meaning of the Declaration of Independence 
when it said that they held that there were certain rights that 
were inalienable—the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Is that right of life, my friends, when the young children of 
this country are being reared into a sphere which is more owned 
by 12 men than it is by 120,000,000 people? 

Is that, my friends, giving them a fair shake of the dice of 
anything like the inalienable right of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, or anything resembling the fact that all people 
are created equal; when we have today in America thousands and 
hundreds of thousands and millions of children on the verge of 
starvation in a land that is overflowing with too much to eat 
and too much to wear? 

I do not think you will contend that, and I do not think for a 
moment that they will contend it. 

Now let us see if we cannot return this Government to the 
Declaration of Independence and see if we are going to do any- 
thing it. Why should we hesitate or why should we 
quibble or why should we quarrel with one another to find out 
what the difficulty is, when we know what the Lord told us what 
the difficulty is, and Moses wrote it out so a blind man could 
see it, then Jesus told us all about it, and it was later written 
in the Book of James, where everyone could read it? 

I refer to the Scriptures, now, my friends, and give you what 
it says not for the purpose of convincing you of the wisdom of 
myself, not for the purpose, ladies and gentlemen, of convincing 
you of the fact that I am quoting the Scripture means that I am 
to be more believed than someone else; but I quote you the Scrip- 
ture, or rather refer you to the Scripture, because whatever you 
see there you may rely upon wiil never be disproved so long 
as you or your children or anyone may live; and you may further 
depend upon the fact that not one historical fact that the Bible 
has ever contained has ever yet been disproved by any scientific 
discovery or by reason of anything that has been disclosed to 
man through his own individual mind or through the wisdom of 
the Lord which the Lord has allowed him to have. 

But the Scripture says, ladies and gentlemen, that no country 
can survive, or for a country to survive it is necessary that we 
keep the wealth scattered among the people, that nothing should 
be held permanently by any one person, and that 50 years seems 
to be the year of jubilee in which all property would be scattered 
about and returned to the sources from which it originally came, 
and every seventh year debt should be remitted. 

Those two things the Almighty said to be necessary—I should 
say He knew to be necessary, or else He would not have so pre- 
scribed that the property would be kept among the general run 
of the people, and that everyone would continue to share in it; 
so that no one man would get half of it and hand it down to a 
son, who takes half of what was left, and that son hand it down 
to another one, who would take half of what was left, until, 
like a snowball going downhill, all of the snow was off of the 
ground except what the snowball had. 

I believe that was the judgment and the view and the law of 
the Lord, that we would have to distribute wealth ever so often, 
in order that there could not be people starving to death in 
a land of plenty, as there is in America today. 

We have in America today more wealth, more goods, more 
food, more clothing, more houses than we have ever had. We 
have everything in abundance here. 

We have the farm problem, my friends, because we have too 
much cotton, because we have too much wheat, and have too 
much corn, and too much potatoes. 

We have a home-loan problem because we have too many 
houses, and yet nobody can buy them and live in them. 

We have trouble, my friends, in the country, because we have 
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been given to civilization, where it has been shown that we 
are incapable of distributing the actual that are here, 
because the people have not money enough to supply themselves 
with them, and because the greed of a few men is such that they 
think it is necessary that they own everything, and their pleasure 
consists in the starvation of the masses, and in their 

they cannot use, and their children cannot use, but who 
bask in the splendor of sunlight and wealth, casting darkness and 


despair and impressing it on everyone else. 
said the Lord, in effect, “if you see these 


. “every seventh year there 
shall be a remission of debts; there will be no debts after 7 years.” 
That was the law. 

Now, let us take America today. We have in America today, 
ladies and gentlemen, $272,000,000,000 of debt. Two hundred and 
seventy-two thousand millions of dollars of debts are owed by the 
various people of this country today. Why, my friends, that can- 
not be paid. It is not possible for that kind of debt to be paid. 

The entire currency of the United States is only $6,000,000,000. 


$266,000,000,000; and if you took all that money and paid again 
you would still owe $260,000,000,000; and if you took it, my friends, 
20 times and paid it you would still owe $150,000,000,000. 

You would have to have 45 times the entire money supply of 
the United States today to pay the debts of the people of America 
and then they would just have to start out from scratch, without 
a dime to go on with. 

y friends, it is impossible to pay all of these debts, and 
you might as well find out that it cannot be done. The United 
States Supreme Court has definitely found out that it could not 
because, in a Minnesota case, it held that when a State 
postponed the evil day of collecting a debt it was a valid and 
constitutional exercise of legislative power. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, if I may proceed to give you some 
other words that I think you can understand—I am not going to 
belabor you by quoting tonight—I am going to tell you what the 
wise men of all ages and all times, down even to the present day, 
have all said: That you must keep the wealth of the country 
scattered, and you must limit the amount that any one man can 
own. You cannot let any man own $300,000,000,000 or $400,000,- 
000,000. If you do, one Man can own all of the wealth that the 
United States has in it. 

Now, my friends, if you were off on an island where there were 
100 lunches, you could not let one man eat up the hundred 
Tunches, or take the hundred lunches and not let anybody else 
eat any of them. If you did, there would not be anything else 
for the balance of the people to consume. 

So, we have in America today, my friends, a condition by which 
about 10 men dominate the means of activity in at least 85 per- 
cent of the activities that you own. They either own directly 
everything or they have got some kind of mortgage on it, with a 
very small percentage to be excepted. They own the banks, they 
own the steel mills, they own the railroads, they own the bonds, 
they own the mortgages, they own the stores, and they have 
chained the country from one end to the other until there is 
not any kind of business that a small, independent man could 
go into today and make a living, and there is not any kind of 
business that an independent man can go into and make any 
money to buy an automobile with; and they have finally and 
gradually and steadily eliminated everybody from the fields in 
which there is a living to be made, and still they have got little 
enough sense to think they ought to be able to get more business 
out of it anyway. 

If you reduce a man to the point where he is starving to death 
and bleeding and dying, how do you expect that man to get hold 
of any money to spend with you? It is not possible. 

Then, ladies and gentlemen, how do you expect people to live, 
when the wherewith cannot be had by the people? 

In the beginning I quoted from the Scriptures. I hope you will 
understand that I am not quoting Scripture to you to convince 
you of my goodness personally, because that is a thing between 
me and my Maker, that is something as to how I stand with my 
Maker and as to how you stand with your Maker. That is not 
concerned with this issue, except and unless there are those of 
you who would be so good as to pray for the souls of some of us. 
But the Lord gave his law; and in the Book of James they said 
so, that the rich should weep and howl for the miseries that had 
come upon them; and, therefore, it was written that when the 
rich hold goods they could not use and could not consume, you 
will inflict punishment on them, and nothing but days of woe 
ahead of them. 

Then we have heard of the great Greek philosopher, Socrates, 
and the greater Greek philosopher, Plato, and we have read the 
dialog between Plato and Socrates, in which one said that great 
riches brought on great poverty, and would be destructive of a 
country. Read what they said. Read what Plato said; that you 
must not let any one man be too poor, and you must not let any 
one man be too rich; that the same mil! that grinds out the extra 
rich is the mill that will grind out the extra poor, because, in 
order that the extra rich can become so affluent, they must neces- 
sarily take more of what ordinarily would belong to the average 
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It is a very simple process of mathematics that you do not have 
to study, and that no one is going to discuss with you. 

So that was the view of Socrates and Plato. That was the view 
of the English statesmen. That was the view of American states- 
men. That was the view of American statesmen like Daniel Web- 
ster, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, William Jennings Bryan, 
and Theodore Roosevelt, and even as late as Herbert Hoover and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Both of these men, Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt, came out 
and said there had to be a decentralization of wealth, but neither 
one of them did anything about it. But, nevertheless, they recog- 
nized the principle. The fact that neither one of them ever did 
anything about it is their own problem that I am not under- 
taking to criticize; but had Mr. Hoover carried out what he says 
ought to be done, he would be retiring from the President’s office, 
very probably, 3 years from now, instead of 1 year ago; and had 
Mr. Roosevelt proceeded along the lines that he stated were neces- 
sary for the decentralization of wealth, he would have gone, my 
friends, a long way already, and within a few months he would 
have probably reached a solution of all of the problems that 
afflict this country today. 

But I wish to warn you now that nothing that has been done 
up to this date has taken one dime away from these big-for- 
tune holders; they own just as much as they did, and probably 
a little bit more; they hold just as many of the debts of the 
common people as they ever held, and probably a little bit more; 
and unless we, my friends, are going to give the people of this 
country a fair shake of the dice, by which they will all get some- 
thing out of the funds of this land, there is not a chance on the 
topside of this God’s eternal earth by which we can rescue this 
country and rescue the people of this country. 

It is necessary to save the Government of the country, but is 
much more necessary to save the people of America. We love this 
country. We love this Government. It is a religion, I say. It is 
a kind of religion people have read of when women, in the name 
of religion, would take their infant babes and throw them into 
the burning flame, where they would be instantly devoured by 
the all-consuming fire, in days gone by; and there probably are 
some people of the world even today, who, in the name of religion, 
throw their own babes to destruction; but in the name of our 
good Government people today are seeing their own children 
hungry, tired, half-naked, lifting their tear-dimmed eyes into the 
sad faces of their fathers and mothers, who cannot give them 
food and clothing they both needed, and which is necessary to 
sustain them, and that goes on day after day, and night after 
night, when day gets into darkness and blackness, knowing those 
children would arise in the morning without being fed, and prob- 
ably go to bed at night without being fed. 

Yet in the name of our Government, and all alone, those people 
undertake and strive as hard as they can to keep a good govern- 
ment alive, and how long they can stand that no one knows. If 
I were in their place tonight, the place where millions are, I hope 
that I would have what I might say—I cannot give you the word 
to express the kind of fortitude they have; that is the word—I 
hope that I might have the fortitude to praise and honor my Gov- 
ernment that had allowed me here in this land, where there is 
too much to eat and too much to wear, to starve in order that 
a handful of men can have so much more than they can ever 
eat or they can ever wear. 

Now, we have organized a society, and we call it “Share Our 
Wealth Society”, a society with the motto “every man a king.” 

Every man a king, so there would be no such thing as a man 
or woman who did not have the necessities of life, who would 
not be dependent upon the whims and caprices and ipsi dixit of 
the financial martyrs for a living. What do we propose by this 
society? We propose to limit the wealth of big men in the coun- 
try. There is an average of 815,000 in wealth to every family in 
America. That is right here today. 

We do not propose to divide it up equally. We do not propose 
a division of wealth, but we propose to limit poverty that we will 
allow to be inflicted upon any man’s family. We will not say 
we are going to try to guarantee any equality, or $15,000 to fami- 
lies. No; but we do say that one third of the average is low 
enough for any one family to hold, that there should be a guar- 
anty of a family wealth of around $5,000; enough for a home, 
an automobile, a radio, and the ordinary conveniences, and the 
opportunity to educate their children; a fair share of the income 
of this land thereafter to that family so there will be no such 
thing as merely the select to have those things, and so there will 
be no such thing as a family living in poverty and distress. 

We have to limit fortunes. Our present plan is that we will 
allow no one man to own more than $50,000,000. We think that 
with that limit we will be able to carry out the balance of the 
program. It may be necessary that we limit it to less than 
$50,000,000. It may be necessary, in working out of the plans, 
that no man’s fortune would be more than $10,000,000 or $15,000,- 
000. But be that as it may, it will still be more than any one 
man, or any one man and his children and their children, will 
be able to spend in their lifetimes; and it is not necessary or 
reasonable to have wealth piled up beyond that point where we 
cannot prevent poverty among the masses. 

Another thing we propose is old-age pension of $30 a month 
for everyone that is 60 years old. Now, we do not give this pen- 
sion to a man making $1,000 a year, and we do not give it to him 
if he has $10,000 in property, but outside of that we do. 

We will limit hours of work. There is not any necessity of 
having overproduction. I think all you have got to do, ladies and 
gentiemen, is just limit the hours of work to such an extent as 
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people will work only so long as is necessary to produce enough 
for all of the people to have what they need. Why, ladies and 
gentlemen, let us say that all of these labor-saving devices reduce 
hours down to where you do not have to work but 4 hours a day; 
that is enough for these people, and then praise be the name of 
the Lord, if it gets that good. Let it be good and not a curse, and 
then we will have 5 hours a day and 5 days a week, or even less 
than that, and we might give a man a whole month off during a 
year, or give him 2 months; and we might do what other coun- 
tries have seen fit to do, and what I did in Louisiana, by having 
schools by which adults could go back and learn the things that 
have been discovered since they went to school. 

We will not have any trouble taking care of the agricultural 
situation. All you have to do is balance your production with 
your consumption. You simply have to abandon a particular 
crop that you have too much of, and all you have to do is store 
the surplus for the next year, and the Government will take it 
over. When you have good crops in the area in which the crops 
that have been planted are sufficient for another year, put in your 
public works in the particular year when you do not need to 
raise any more, and by that means you get everybody employed. 
When the Government has enough of any particular crop to take 
care of all of the people, that will be all that is necessary; and 
in order to do all of this, our taxation is going to be to take the 
billion-dollar fortunes and strip them down to frying size, not 
to exceed $50,000,000, and if it is ne to come to $10,000,000, 
we will come to $10,000,000. We have worked the proposition out 
to guarantee a limit upon property (and no man will own less 
than one third the average), and guarantee a reduction of for- 
tunes and a reduction of hours to spread wealth throughout this 
country. We would care for the old people above 60 and take 
them away from this thriving industry and give them a chance 
to enjoy the necessities and live in ease, and thereby lift from 
the market the labor which would probably create a surplus of 
commodities, 

Those are the things we propose to do. “Every man a king.” 
Every man to eat when there is something to eat; all to wear 
something when there is something to wear. That makes us all 
a sovereign, 

You cannot solve these things through these various and sun- 
dry alphabetical codes. You can have the N.R.A. and P.W.A. and 
C.W.A. and the U.U.G. and GIN. and any other kind of “ dad- 
gummed” lettered code. You can walt until doomsday and see 
25 more alphabets, but that is not going to solve this propo- 
sition. Why hide? Why quibble? You know what the trouble is. 
The man that says he does not know what the trouble is is just 
hiding his face to keep from seeing the sunlight. 

God told you what the trouble was. The philosophers told you 
what the trouble was; and when you have a country where one 
man owns more than 100,000 people, or a million people, and 
when you have a country where there are four men, as in America, 
that have got more control over things than all the 120,000,000 
people together, you know what the trouble is. 

We had these great incomes in this country; but the farmer, 
who plowed from sunup to sundown, who labored here from 
sunup to sundown for 6 days a week, wound up at the end of the 
time with practically nothing. 

And we ought to take care of the veterans of the wars in this 
program. That is a small matter. Suppose it does cost a billion 
dollars a year—that means that the money will be scattered 
throughout this country. We ought to pay them a bonus. We 
can do it. We ought to take care of every single one of the sick 
and disabled veterans. I do not care whether a man got sick on 
the battlefield or did not; every man that wore the uniform of 
this country is entitled to be taken care of, and there is money 
enough to do it; and we need to spread the wealth of the country, 
which you did not do in what you call the N.R.A. 

If the N.R.A. has done any good, I can put it all in my eye 
without having it hurt. All I can see that the N.R.A. has done is 
to put the little man out of business—the little merchant in his 
store, the little Dago that is running a fruit stand, or the Greek 
shoe-shining stand, who has to take hold of a code of 275 pages 
and study it with a spirit level and compass and looking-glass; he 
has to hire a Philadelphia lawyer to tell him what is in the code; 
and by the time he learns what the code is, he is in jail or out 
of business; and they have got a chain code system that has 
already put him out of business. The NR. A. is not worth any- 
thing, and I said so when they put it through. 

Now, my friends, we have got to hit the root with the ax. Cen- 
tralized power in the hands of a few, with centralized credit in 
the hands of a few, is the trouble. 

Get together in your community tonight or tomorrow and or- 
ganize one of our Share Our Wealth societies. If you do not 
understand it, write me and let me send you the platform; let 
me give you the proof of it. 

This is Hury P. Lona talking, United States Senator, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Write me and let me send you the data on this propo- 
sition. Enroll with us. Let us make known to the people what 
we are going to do. I will send you a button, if I have got 
enough of them left. We have got a little button that some of 
our friends designed, with our message around the rim of the 
button, and in the center “ Every man a king.” Many thousands 
of them are meeting through the United States, and every day 
we are getting hundreds and hundreds of letters. Share Our 
Wealth societies are now being organized, and people have it 
within their power to relieve themselves from this terrible 
situation. 
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Look at what the Mayo brothers announced this week, these 
greatest scientists of all the world today, who are entitled to 
have more money than all the Morgans and the Rockefellers, or 
anyone else, and yet the Mayos turn back their big fortunes to 
be used for treating the sick, and said they did not want to lay 
up fortunes in this earth, but wanted to turn them back where 
they would do some good; but the other big capitalists are not 
willing to do that, are not willing to do what these men, 10 
times more worthy, have already done, and it is going to take a 
law to require them to do it. 

Organize your Share Our Wealth Society and get your people to 
meet with you, and make known your wishes to your Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

Now, my friends, I am going to stop. I thank you for this 
opportunity to talk to you. I am having to talk under the aus- 
pices and by the grace and permission of the National Broadcast- 
ing System tonight, and they are letting me talk free. If I had 
the money, and I wish I had the money, I would like to talk to 
you more often on this line, but I have not got it, and I cannot 
expect these people to give it to me free except on some rare 
instance. But, my friends, I hope to have the opportunity to 
talk with you, and I am writing to you, and I hope that you will 
get up and help in the work, because the resolutions and bills 
are before Congress, and we hope to have your help in getting 
together and organizing your Share Our Wealth society. 

Now, that I have but a minute left, I want to say that I sup- 

my family is listening in on the radio in New Orleans, and 
I will say to my wife and three children that I am entirely well 
and hope to be home before many more days, and I hope they 
have listened to my speech tonight, and I wish them and all of 
their neighbors and friends everything good that may be had. 

I thank you, my friends, for your kind attention, and I hope 
you will enroll with us, take care of your own work in the work 
of this Government, and share or help in our Share Our Wealth 
society. 

I thank you. 


COMPENSATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an address by E. Claude 
Babcock, president of the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees, delivered over radio station WRC today, 
March 1, concerning the present status of pay-cut legisla- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PAY-CUT PIGEONHOLE VETO 


This evening it seems appropriate to say a few words about the 
action of the House of Representatives in administering a pigeon- 
hole veto of the independent offices appropriation bill which con- 
tains the Government pay-cut provision. 

Before Congress met work was started on the supply measure 
for the independent offices which was again chosen as the vehicle 
for the so-called economy legislation.“ The pay-cut advocates 
marched up the hill with their troops gagged and bound. The 
measure went through committee action and then action in the 
House of Representatives, Senate committee action, and then 
Senate floor action. After this was over it was discovered there 
was not any pay-cut legislation for the next fiscal year left in 
the bill; so the pay-cut advocates marched right down the hill 
again by sending the bill back to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which according to the statements of some people is not 
going to take any action at all, at least for sometime. This vetoes 
the bill, at least for the time being, and it is appropriate to see 
just where we stand. 

The House bill, as introduced by the Appropriations Committee, 
contained the following provisions detrimental to the service in 
the higher sense and injurious to the Government employees: 

1. Ten percent pay cut for the next fiscal year. 

2. Prohibition on promotions, both automatic and adminis- 
trative, 

3. Maintenance of over charges for Q.S.L. 

4. Prohibition against reallocations, as required by the Classi- 
fication Act. 

5. Prohibition on the filling of vacancies. 

6. Reductions in travel allowances. 

7. Restrictions on transfers of noncivilian personnel. 

8. Suspension of reenlistment allowances. 

As before stated, all of these provisions and some other restric- 
tions were included in the House committee's bill. None of them 
are desirable, and insofar as this House text is concerned, a pigeon- 
hole veto is highly advantageous to the Government employee. 

When the Senate was through with the bill, some of these 
unfavorable provisions were stricken out, for example, the pay cut 
for 1935 was eliminated, the prohibition on promotions was elimi- 
nated, and provision was made for adjustment of charges for 
QS.L. under the Hatfield amendment. Thus far, the Senate as 
to those provisions simply went back to the status of no legisla- 
tion on the subject, so that as to these provisions the House 
pigeonhole veto has the same effect as the Senate action. Stated 
in other words, under the House pigeonhole veto, there may be 
no pay cut for 1935; there will be no restriction on promotions 
and adjustment of Q.S.L. may be made. 
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There are two affirmative actions, however, which were taken 
by the Senate, which are favorable to the employees and which 
would not go into effect under the pigeonhole veto. These are: 

1. The reduction of this year’s pay cut from 15 to 10 percent, 
starting February 1; and 

2. The Thomas amendment, with the following three provisions: 

(a) Establishment as minima of salaries for wage-board posi- 
tions the wages in effect on June 1, 1932. 

(b) Establishment of 40-hour week for these positions. 

(c) Provision for time and a half for overtime for these posi- 
tions. 

So that, in summary, the effect of the pigeonhole veto by the 
House is to remove all of the temporary economy provisions, in- 
cluding the complete restoration of pay as of July 1, on the one 
hand, and the loss of the partial restoration as of February 1 and 
the Thomas amendment, on the other hand. 

Whether it will be the intention of those in authority to try 
later to reenact some of the so-called temporary economy provi- 
sions” is not known. However that may be, it is thought that 
there is high prospect for the complete elimination of the pay cut 
as of July 1 and a return to the normal Government standard of 
pay as of that date. 

It may be said in passing, since there has been discussion of the 
effects of the Executive veto, that they would be identical with 
the effects discussed above of the suspending pigeonhole House 
veto. 

The American Federation of Government Employees has been 
working for months to forward the President's recovery program 
by having governmental salaries alined with that program by hay- 
ing them restored to normal levels. The pay restoration, which 
simply means return to the Government standard, will continue 
to be the prime objective of the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees. Whether this objective is obtained by positive 
legislation, by House pigeonhole veto, or by Executive veto is 
comparatively unimportant. Of course, we would prefer to have 
the bill as passed by the Senate become law by Presidential signa- 
ture, because that would entail the benefits to be derived from 
reduction of the pay cut in this fiscal year and from the Thomas 
amendment. However, we would prefer to have no legislation, and 
as a result the repeal of the pay cut, rather than any compromise 
which would continue it, the pay cut, into the next fiscal year. 

For this reason, the present situation is highly acceptable to the 
American Federation of Government Employees and the thousands 
of Government employees it represents, 

Thank you very much, 


LET’S TALK COMMON SENSE—ADDRESS BY WILLIAM S. BENNET 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a speech by William S. Ben- 
net, a former Member of the House of Representatives, 
before the James G. Blaine Club, of New York City, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1934. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


There are many reasons why it is a pleasure to be here tonight. 
First, my friendship of nearly 30 years with Mr. Levinson. Sec- 
ond, the opportunity, at a time when serious questions must be 
seriously considered, to appeal before this particular group, which 
has demonstrated by its loyal adherence to the Republican Party 
in this heavily Democratic section, that it adheres to principles 
rather than self-interest. Third, the feeling that those of us who 
in this generation have had a sustained interest in American 
governmental questions, should, for the common good, and re- 
gardless of whether our views are either popular or agreed to, or 
even entirely correct, nevertheless contribute those views for the 
common consideration, even if for no other purpose than to 
form a basis of discussion. 

My theme for this evening is “Let’s Talk Common Sense.” 
While you are my sole audience, I shall paraphrase the expression 
often used by those speaking over the radio. I, too, have an 
invisible audience, although of another sort—4 men: 2 Democrats 
and 2 Republicans. The two Democrats, respectively, my maternal 
great-grandfather, who cast his first vote for the second election 
of Thomas Jefferson in 1804, and thereafter voted the Democratic 
ticket exclusively until his death, in 1868; and his son, my grand- 
father, who during his entire life also voted the straight Demo- 
cratic ticket. The other two are my paternal grandfather, first a 
Whig, then, with William H. Seward, one of the founders of the 
Republican Party in the State and Nation; and his son, my 
father, also a lifelong Republican. All 4 are long since dead, 
but I never prepare a talk of any moment on governmental sub- 
jects without bearing in mind these 4 men, differing in politics 
but equal in their Americanism. It has never seemed to me that 
any political party was worth while except one founded upon 
principles, and that to discuss great questions from the stand- 
point of party advantage was not rising to the fullest sense of re- 
sponsibility. While I am a loyal Republican, addressing loyal 
Republicans, I shall therefore ask you to consider what I have 
to say from a purely American standpoint and without reference 
to the duty, the responsibility, the advantage, the position, or 
even the future of our party. 

Many of the questions before us are new, and some can be de- 
scribed by no other term than revolutionary. For the first time 
in our history, persons in governmental positions in Washington, 
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and with access to the President of the United States, are taking 
the position that government under our form has failed, either 
in whole or in part, that the provisions of our Constitution are 
not wholesome and healthy safeguards of the rights of the people 
and a firm foundation for a proper system of government, but are 
bonds under which we should chafe, and that the governmental 
structure is antiquated and outgrown. We are actually taught 
that in the winter of 1933-34 chaos prevailed, and that our 
generation had proved itself a complete failure. This teaching 
has had a more far-reaching effect than those who indulged in 
it anticipated, and has engendered beliefs which the teachers 
themselves do not share. As an example—some weeks ago there 
sat on opposite sides of the same desk, in the NR. A. two men, 
one in his late fifties, a business success, although not in the 
multi-millionaire class; the other, a young man of possibly 80, 
who one day said to his older colleague, “ You ought not to be 
here”, and in answer to the question Why? ”—“ For two reasons. 
First, you are 20 years too old; second, you belong to a generation 
which has made a failure of everything.” This young man be- 
lieves that those who have lived and worked during the last 
30 to 40 years have failed in everything, and he is typical 
of the school of thought which has been founded by the some- 
what careless talk of some of those at present holding public 
office in Washington—in different ranks and in various depart- 
ments. Our generation has not failed. My experience in New 
York City commenced in March 1893, so I can speak with the 
personal knowledge of an adult for a period of over 40 years. I 
make this challenge: If anyone will state any respect in which he 
thinks there has been retrogression in the last 40 years, I shall 
undertake to demonstrate from records that there is no aspect of 
our country, material or spiritual, in which there has not been 
improvement during those 40 years, 

President Roosevelt does not believe that we have failed. In 
his inaugural address he said, “The people of the United States 
have not failed.” 

Two things, however, are quite true. First, some of the prob- 
lems which our predecessors were unable to solve we also have 
been unable to solve. Second, our very material successes have 
created material problems not yet settled, but neither of these 
indicates failure. 

I imagine that the young man, when he said that our generation 
had made a failure of ev , had in mind material things. 
Statistics show that we have not failed there. In 1900 our na- 
tional wealth was estimated at $88,517,000,000, and our per capita 
wealth at $1,165. These figures had increased in 1920 to totals, 
respectively, of $488,700,000,000 and $4,586, and decreased in 1932 
to $247,300,000,000 and $1,981, respectively. The figures for 1900 
are from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, and those 
for 1920 and 1932 from the computations of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. They speak for themselves, and, on the 
basis of that substantial wealth, the President of the United States 
is confident of being able, between now and June 30, to refund 
$4,000,000,000 of outstanding indebtedness and borrow an addi- 
tional six billions. Certainly a country which, after 5 winters 
of depression, can look forward confidently to increasing its in- 
debtedness from $25,000,000,000 to $31,000,000,000, has not failed 
materially, even though at the close of the World War our aggre- 
gate national wealth was far higher than it is today. 

History will record that the depression from which we are still 
suffering was world-wide, commencing in some countries before 
it was felt here, and in other countries later. It is useless to 1 
of the causes, because we do not fully know all of them. In a 
general way the world-wide depression hooks up with the World 
War, although the rapid advance in production by machinery 
has its place also. In our country the fall in commodity prices 
was the first step in the depression, and that occurred months 
before the stock-market crash, which was both a symptom of the 
depression and its great acceleration. History will also record that 
the world-wide rise from the depression commenced in the latter 
part of 1932, so that the burden of coping with the depression 
itself all fell upon Mr. Hoover, while the problems in relation to 
our emergence from the depression belong to Mr. Roosevelt. Our 
country has had many depressions. Those of 1837, 1857, 1873, 
and 1893 are probably the outstanding ones, although we had 
sharp panics and some liquidations in 1907 and 1921. 

It is worthy of note that during no depression prior to the 
present one was it considered that the Federal administration had 
any general duty in the premises. It is true that Mr. Cleveland 
acted vigorously and successfully to preserve the gold standard, 
but that was distinctly a governmental duty and not one pertain- 
ing to the general economic welfare. It is not of record that 
Theodore Roosevelt, in 1907, or Mr. Wilson or Mr, Harding, in 
the latter part of 1920 or the early part of 1921, attempted other 
than strictly governmental duties. Mr. Hoover, however, was an 
experienced organizer. We are all familiar with his work first in 
Belgian relief and his post-war work in various European coun- 
tries. Later, while Secretary of Commerce, he took charge of flood 
relief in Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana in connection with 
the work both of the Government and of the National Red Cross. 
For this work he was highly commended by resolutions of the 
Legislatures of Mississippi and Louisiana. Still later, and in the 
early days of his own administration, he directed the organiza- 
tion of the relief work in connection with the great drought in 
the Middle West. His fame as an organizer of work of relief 
against famine, flood, and drought is securely established. With 
this proved ability and special training, and possibly broader world 
views than those who had occupied the Presidency during pre- 
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depressions, it was but natural that Mr. Hoover should, in 
1930 and subsequent years, act promptly and effectively. Under 
his leadership employers and labor leaders agreed, the employers 


not to reduce wages, the labor leaders to discourage strikes; in- 


dustry agreed to expand purchases and to spread employment; 
community welfare organizations were formed into a national or- 
ganization, which still continues under the leadership of Mr. 
Roosevelt, with Newton D. Baker in direct charge; the National 
Credit Corporation was organized and performed useful and neces- 
sary service, and, with the cooperation of the Congress, appro- 
priations for $2,358,430,000 were made for Government public 
works and $1,177,500,000 for agricultural relief and loans for and 
to agriculture, making a stupendous total of $3,535,930,000 recom- 
mended by Mr. Hoover and ap ted by Congress during the 
depression period with the idea in view of minimizing unem- 
loyment; the Reconstruction Finance tion was organized, 
y on the lines which have proved successful in the conduct 
of the War Finance Corporation; the hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, culminating in the Glass- 
Steagall banking bill, were commenced, as was also, at the direct 
request of Mr. Hoover, the investigation by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the Senate into security and financial con- 
ditions, which investigation has already brought about many im- 
portant reforms and still continues; laws relating to farm-loan 
banks were amended and liberalized; and statutes permitting the 
organization of home-loan banks and agricultural-credit associa- 
tions were A 

Mr. Hoover was able to report, in his annual message to the 
Congress, on December 6, 1932, that the rise from the depression 
had commenced. Practically all economists and students of gov- 
ernment now agree that the world-wide rise from the depression 
commenced in 1932 and still continues, although, possibly, the 
majority place it at a later month than July 1932, which is the 
month which Mr. Hoover's figures show that conditions com- 
menced to improve in the United States. The exact minute, 
however, is unimportant and possibly differs in different countries 
of the world, 

The Farm Board was not o because of the depression 
but as the result of a plank in the Republican platform. Its 
cooperative marketing provisions remain unrepealed and are of 
beneficial effect to those farmers who have availed themselves of 
them. Its price-fixing feature unquestionably benefited individual 
farmers, but the service was costly. That provision was repealed, 
but to some extent it has been revived and continues in the work 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Mr. Hoover and the two Congresses of his administration were 
able to accomplish all this and at the same time maintain the 
historic reputation of our Government for honor and integrity in 
all its financial dealings. Every obligation of the United States 
was met when due, both at home and abroad, and strictly in 
accordance with the terms of each agreement, Our sound-money 
system retained its integrity and reliability. 

Our of banking, however, proved unable to meet fully 
the demands of the crisis. 

There has been some unjust criticism of the Democrats in the 
Senate and House the Seventy-first and Seventy-second 
Congresses. As to the Seventy-first Congress, it is sufficient to 
say that there was legislation of an effective kind on every char- 
acter of legislation promised by the Republican platform of 1928, 
except as to the antilynching bill, and the failure of that legis- 
lation was not due to Democratic opposition but to the serious 
doubt as to its constitutionality. 

In the Seventy-second Congress the House was Democratic and 
the Senate, although nominally Republican with a reduced ma- 
jority, was anti-Hoover. Nevertheless, Mr. Hoover was able to say 
in his message of December 6, 1932, The unprecedented emer- 
gency measures enacted and policies adopted undoubtedly saved 
the country from economic disaster.” à 

It is true that the Democratic House, in the short session of 
the Seventy-second Congress, refused to cooperate with Mr. 
Hoover’s plan for consolidation of some 50 governmental commis- 
sions and independent agencies; but Mr. Roop, the Director of 
the Budget, appointed by Mr. Hoover, testifying before the Spe- 
cial Economy Committee of that session, when asked the question 
whether, in his individual judgment, it would not be better to 
let this matter go over to the newly elected administration, so 
soon to come in, sald that in his opinion it would. He may have 
been wrong in his judgment, but one can scarcely blame a Demo- 
cratic majority for believing that the incoming President of 
their own faith would accept at least those suggestions of Mr, 
Hoover which Senator Krvc, of Utah, a veteran Democrat and a 
student of Government, said, on March 12, “I heartily approve.” 

That session also removed the limitations which, in the prior 
session, it had placed on the President's exercise of the power of 
consolidation and reorganization, and gave Mr. Roosevelt much 
wider powers. For a 2-year period, Mr. Roosevelt can make any 
reorganizations or consolidations which he thinks will be bene- 
ficial, and such reorganizations or consolidations go into effect 
61 days after they are reported to Congress, and whether Con- 
gress is in session or not during the entire 60-day period. All 
that Congress can do, if it does not like the President's Executive 
orders, is to I the law. It can also make his actions effective 
prior to the expiration of the 60-day period. Mr. Roosevelt has 
not taken much advantage of this statute. On June 10, 1933, 
he notified Congress of Executive orders which he said would 
effect economies of $25,000,000 annually. As the effective date of 
some, if not all, of these Executive orders was subsequently ex- 
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tended by Mr. Roosevelt, it is impossible to state the precise effect 
of his orders under this statute, but it is evident that the savings 
under them were not great. 

While, as I have said, much of the criticism of the Democrats 
in the Seventy-first and Seventy-second Congresses was unjust 
and unmerited, and while in both Congresses Mr. Hoover was 
given a large measure of cooperation when national conditions 
demanded it, they undoubtedly could have given Mr. Hoover a 
far larger measure of cooperation with benefit to the country, and 
it is generally accepted as a fact that the reputation of the 
Seventy-second Congress for efficiency and successful legislation 
is not especially high. 

History will record it to Mr. Hoover's credit that his defeat in 
November 1932 caused no abatement in either the quality or 
quantity of the service which he gave to the country as President 
between election day and March 4, 1933. In his annual message 
on December 6, already before referred to, after reciting the appro- 
priations, also already mentioned, and noting that the appropria- 
tions for expenditures for Government public works in the fiscal 
years 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933 were approximately eight times the 
cost of building the Panama Canal, he made and renewed certain 
recommendations: A reduction of expenses sufficient to balance 
the Budget; increased taxation to bring about increased income 
and also to take the place of certain taxation authorized in the 
first session of the Seventy-second Congress, which taxation had 
not proved either efficient or profitable. He also pointed out the 
defects in our banking system in some detail, and recommended 
its reorganization, and spoke of plans for cooperation with other 
governments. Later, on February 20, 1933, he recommended to the 
Congress Secretary Hyde’s plan for the leasing of marginal lands 
with the expense defrayed by what we now know as processing 
taxes. 

The defects in the banking system to which Mr. Hoover alluded 
are well known. On the face of it a system under which a banker 
accepts deposits payable on demand, and then, in order to meet 
the expenses of the business, loans those deposits to others at 
interest, but for varying periods of time, is impossible. Everyone 
recognizes that there are practically no banks and never have 
been which could or can stand a 100-percent run. I personally 
know of three—the First National Bank of Englewood, Cook 
County, III.; the Capital State National Bank, of Jackson, Miss.; 
and the Market Square National Bank, of Philadelphia, Pa. These 
banks have the total amount of their deposits either in their vaults 
in cash or in Government or other securities which could be almost 
instantaneously converted into cash and to an amount sufficient 
to pay their depositors in full. None of these banks makes very 
much money, but the respective depositors have an assurance of 
practically absolute security. I do not say that there are no other 
banks equally as liquid. I happen to know of these three. 

While the National Credit Corporation saved many banks, and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, between the period of 
its organization and December 1, 1932, made over 6,000 loans, 
each one of which was beneficial directly or indirectly to some 
bank or banks, it was inevitable that weaker units in the bank- 
ing system would break down, and that, where they broke 
down in considerable numbers, their fall would be followed by 
the closing of banks which normally would have withstood the 
strain of the situation. In February 1933 the bank failures in 
Michigan were so large in amount that the Governor of that 
State, after a consultation with officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, issued an order closing every bank in 
that State, and the Congress of the United States promptly 
passed an act authorizing the Comptroller of the Currency to 
close National banks in States where the Governor had, by 
proclamation, closed State and private banks. 

On the night before Mr. Roosevelt's inauguration, the Gov- 
ernors of the States of New York and Illinois, on the recommen- 
dation of the leading bankers of those States, closed every bank 
in those States, and the Comptroller of the Currency issued 
the cooperative orders to national banks, under the authority 
of the then recently enacted law. The closing of the remaining 
banks was inevitable. It is not necessary to go into the rea- 
sons. It is sufficient to say that a breathing spell was required 
by the banks; appreciation of the situation was n to 
the country, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
other agencies required a short period in which to make the 
proper and necessary plans for the support of the sound banks, 
which constituted all but a very small fraction of the entire 
number. Mr. Roosevelt met the banking situation courageously. 
He issued the necessary order for the closing of the banks, and 
his radio message to the people of the country, was, in my 
opinion, the best and most timely radio talk that any President 
of the United States has yet made. The closing of the banks 
made the immediate calling together of Congress necessary. 

Mr. Roosevelt had no legislative program, In his message of 
March 9 he said: “In the short space of 5 days it is impossible 
for us to formulate completed measures to prevent the recurrence 
of the evils of the past.” However, he had at hand Mr. Hoover's 
program, and his second legislative recommendation was the econ- 
omy bill, embracing two of Mr. Hoover’s recommendations—those 
permitting reduction of Government salaries and pensions and 
allowances to soldiers. This bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives with the aid of the recommendations of the Republican 
leaders there and of the votes of the majority of the Republican 
Members, Without that Republican support the bill would have 
failed, as the revolt against it amongst the Democrats was large. 
In putting the bill into effect Mr. Roosevelt somewhat modified 
Mr. Hoover's suggestions. Mr. Hoover had already secured legis- 
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lation under which Government salaries had been reduced 814 
percent, and in his message of December 6 had recommended a 
modification of his policy and further reductions. He recom- 
mended that Government employees receiving $1,000 annually or 
less should not be reduced at all, and that the reduction of the 
salaries of others should be increased 11 percent, making an aver- 
age reduction of Government salaries of 14.8 percent. Senator 
Boran made a vigorous, although unsuccessful, fight in the Senate 
to secure this exemption of those receiving $1,000 or less. Mr. 
Roosevelt made a horizontal deduction of 15 percent, or only one 
fifth of 1 percent different from Mr. Hoover's recommendation. 

As to the veterans, Mr. Hoover had recommended that the 
allowances to veterans of the World War whose disability was 
service connected and those who had become incapacitated through 
disability since the war should not be touched, but that allowances 
to others should be reexamined. Mr. Roosevelt, acting rather 
quickly, made deep cuts in all classes, so deep as later to bring 
about a reexamination in the Senate, bipartisan in its leadership, 
as the result of which reexamination many of those first stricken 
from the rolls have been restored. Restorations involving about 
$21,000,000 annually have been made since the Ist of January. 
These restorations have reduced the amount of the economies 
which Mr. Roosevelt promised and planned. 

As the result of the organization by Mr. Hoover of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment Relief more than 5,000 rep- 
resentative enterprises in all lines of industry and commerce had 
adopted some plan of spreading employment—either reduced days 
per week, or reduced hours per day, or shortened shifts of con- 
tinuous operation, or alternated shifts for individuals, or rotated 
days off. Some of these enterprises employed more than 1 of 
these 5 methods simultaneously. In August 1932 these move- 
ments were consolidated into the share-the-work movement, 
originated by the National Conference of Federal Reserve, Business, 
and Industrial Committees at a meeting held during that month 
in Washington, D.C. By March 4, 1933, under the energetic leader- 
ship of Walter C. Teagle, the plan was well under way. 

Mr. Hoover had repeatedly recommended the suspension of the 
antitrust laws so far as the operations of the basic natural- 
resource industries were concerned. 

Mr. Roosevelt called together the representatives of industry to 
assist in the drafting of a statute having for its purpose the assist- 
ance of industrial recovery. These representatives worked day and 
night for weeks, in conjunction with representatives of the ad- 
ministration, and drafted what afterward became, and now is, the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. As they drafted it, it embraced 
the principles of the share-the-work movement and the sus- 
pension of the antitrust laws under certain conditions, which 
suspension made possible agreements not only for the shortening 
of hours but for the increasing of wages, with the consequent 
increase of prices. They also worked out a plan for the necessary 
machinery of operation. To these two elements the Congress 
added, in modified form, an amendment presented prior thereto by 
Senator HATFIELD, of West Virginia, on three different occasions, 
modifying it so as to permit the President not only to increase 
tariffs but to impose embargoes, and limiting its operation to those 
cases where the increases or the embargoes would be of assistance 
to industry under the codes adopted under the provisions of the 
Recovery Act. 

Mr. Hoover's agricultural recommendation of February 20 be- 
came the basis for the act under which the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration is set up. 

Mr. Hoover’s remaining major recommendation was cooperation 
with foreign governments. He had agreed that our country should 
meet the representatives of 65 other nations in an international 
economic conference. He had made the necessary recommenda- 
tion as to appropriations for expenses and had received the 
cooperation of Congress. He had not, however, agreed with the 
other nations as to the date. Mr. Roosevelt took up this recom- 
mendation with the ardor, the zeal, and the enthusiasm which 
characterize his advocacy of those matters in which he is inter- 
ested. We all remember the visits to this country of the repre- 
sentatives of England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and other 
countries preparatory to the conference, the date of which was 
quickly fixed for June 1933. 

The conference unfortunately proved to be a complete failure, 
and well-informed people assert that the silver agreement arrived 
at is so framed as to place most of the burdens on the United 
States, give most of the benefits to other signatory powers, and 
to cause us an expense of $90,000,000. I have not personally in- 
vestigated this situation. I merely report the opinion of others. 

While advocating and securing the legislation in line with Mr. 
Hoover's recommendations, and acting under the legislation after 
its adoption, Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers were also putting 
their own ideas into form for legislative recommendations. 

So far those recommendations have related largely to legislation 
affecting our national currency and credit, although the Securities 
Act, which it is now admitted requires amendment before it can 
become operative and which has very slight beneficial possibilities, 
was the result of one of Mr. Roosevelt's recommendations. His 
friend and supporter, Walter Lippmann, describes it as a “ naive” 
act, while others, both friendly and unfriendly to Mr. Roosevelt, 
use other and stronger terms, 

As to Mr. Roosevelt’s recommendations, independent of those 
based on Mr. Hoover's, it is sufficient to say that they have raised 
in the minds of the majority of our citizens serious questions 
as to whether the present administration prefers the Constitution 
as it is, or some other form of government. They have cast on 
our national honor the permanent blemish of repudiation of our 
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promise to pay the interest and principal of certain of our Govern- 
ment obligations in gold of the standard of weight and fineness 
which had existed in this country continuously since 1834. They 
have made both our exports and our imports more difficult, and 
have changed our currency system from stability to instability. 
They seem rapidly tending toward taking from banking, agri- 
culture, and industry the control of their own affairs, and the 
creation of a condition where not only Government operation, 
Government supervision, and Government direction will ensue, but 
Government ownership must inevitably follow, and citizens now 
owning and controlling their own property must shortly relinquish 
that ownership, and, if they continue in that same business must 
do so as agents or employees of the Government. The only al- 
ternative is cancelatlon by the Government of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of indebtedness due the Government from private 
sources. 

There is a widely prevalent fear that this undermining of private 
control of banking, agriculture, and industry must inevitably lead 
to changes in our Constitution, dangerous to the individual liberty 
of our citizens. 

A sound, stable, and certain currency system is essential to our 
national economic life. 

The maintenance of the integrity and honor of our Government 
in its financial operations is the desire of every good citizen, as 
is the keeping of our national promises as made. 

Under these principles of government, the growth of our country 
has been steadily maintained until, even after 5 years of this 
great depression, our national wealth per capita stands well above 
that of any other of the principal nations of the world. 

Without compelling necessity, and at a time when our holdings 
of gold were larger than those of any other one nation, we 
have gone off the gold standard, repudiated our obligations to 
holders of our bonds payable in gold, abolished any fixed stand- 
ard for our currency, hampered our foreign trade by subjecting 
both exports and imports to the fluctuating uncertainty of our 
unstable dollar, made difficult and hazardous all long-term under- 
takings and cooperate financing, introduced a new and unnecessary 
risk into every American investment, thus halting that flow of 
capital into business necessary to continued recovery, and driving 
hundreds of millions of such capital into foreign investments 
and depositories. The full measure of business recovery cannot 
come so long as these grave menaces continue. 

The asserted purpose of all these revolutionary changes was to 
bring about a rise in commodity prices, and that rise has not 
come. And, if the experience of other countries—Great Britain, 
Sweden, Japan, France, and Italy—is a guide, and there is no 
reason why it should not be, such increases will not come to us, 
as they did not come to them or to any of them through either 
depreciated currency, going off the gold standard, or revaluing the 
unit of currency. 

Mr. Roosevelt's other major legislative suggestions have been 
the loaning and giving of money to States and municipalities 
for relief work, the C.C.C., the P.W.A., and the C.W.A. These are 
frankly measures designed to pre unemployed people work and 
therefore should be judged with leniency, 

Building unproductive public buildings is a thing to be avoided, 
if possible. Pericles tried it, in ancient Greece, during a depres- 
sion and found that it worked all right during the construction 
period but that the maintenance cost thereafter was disastrous. 

The most pronounced criticisms of the C.W.A. have been voiced 
by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson to the effect that the wages paid were 
badly considered and too high, that a whole lot of unnecessary 
work is being done, and recently, by Mr. Hopkins himself, as well 
as others, that graft is creeping in and that the various units are 
being utilized for political purposes. 

The C.C.C. is subject to the least criticism. The wages paid, 
while high by comparison, go pretty directly to persons who need 
relief. The work is not competitive. It serves some useful pur- 
poses, and its long-range benefit will probably repay its entire 
cost 


Another project, the T. V. A., is frankly a project for the future, 
and has little effect on the present emergency. 

Unquestionably, all these enormous expenditures of Gov- 
ernment money have given employment to many who otherwise 
would have been on the straight dole; but we are faced with the 
question of how long we can afford to keep them up and whether 
we will not have to come to the dole anyway. Certainly, American 
citizens are not going to be allowed to die for want of food, shel- 
ter, and clothing; and if to provide these the dole is necessary, 
we will have to have a dole, either municipal, State, or Federal. 

The question of maintaining a man's self-respect is important. 
I should think that employment at unnecessary work at higher 
than the prevailing wage, and on the recommendation of a minor 
political leader, would undermine self-respect quicker than main- 
tenance by a dole, which a citizen could demand as a right under 
a statute. In England they have had the dole, and are now 
reducing unemployment. Of course, those who have had to 
accept the dole will have some deterioration of mental efficiency. 
That is, the power of initiative will be diminished. But our 
C.W.A. people are being affected that way also. In a small city 
recently the chief of police inspected the shovels being used by 
a C.W.A. unit and found that the blades had been reduced in 
size by the workers, thus making the work easier and the job 
longer. That unit had already lost its self-respect. On the other 
hand, the Emanuel Baptist Church, in Chicago, for many years 
has had, and still has, a one-meal-a-day bread line, at which all 
comers are given just enough food to maintain them until the 
next day. They sometimes feed 3,000 men a day. The signifi- 
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cant fact, for our purpose, is that this service is supported by 
voluntary contributions, more than one half of the amount of 
which come from men who themselves at some time in the past 
have stood in that or some other bread line. Certainly the fact 
that these men now have incomes sufficient to permit them to 
contribute to the support of others is conclusive proof that they 
did not lose their earning capacity by themselves standing at one 
time in a bread line. 

The most ominous fact which we have to face in the situation 
is that both Mr. Hoover's recommendations, as carried out by Mr. 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Roosevelt’s recommendations, as carried out by 
himself and the Congress, have left 10,000,000 of our people still 
unemployed. 

It is unquestionably true that the N.R.A. has put some people 
back to work. It is also true that the South, which received 
$160,000,000 for plowing under certain portions of its cotton crop 
and then produced more cotton than it had the previous year, 
has felt beneficially the effect of the distribution of Government 
moneys. 

The farmers are debating the effect of the A.A.A. 

Business is unquestionably better in this country, but our 
advance does not seem to have been as pronounced as in England, 
Canada, or Mexico. of Nations figures as to England and 
Canada support this view. England, in particular, which has 
stuck to the policy of paying its way by high taxation, now has 
not only a balanced budget but a surplus, greatly reduced unem- 
ployment, and a national outlook of a far more cheerful character 
than ours, and this, although she met greater shocks and has far 
less substantial natural resources and less national per capita 
wealth than we. 

We are all thankful that the automobile people in Detroit are 
employing twice the people in February 1934 than they did in 
1933; that the business of the chain stores is greatly increased; 
and for every other unquestionable sign that things are better. 

Nevertheless, with all this, the statistics of the Department of 
Labor, adjusted by the Federal Reserve Board, show employment 
figures as follows: September 1933, 74.3 percent of normal; Octo- 
ber, 73.9; November, 72.4; December, 71.8. As to wages, the sta- 
tistics of the same Department, not adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tions, show the factory pay rolls in September at 57.6 of normal; 
October, 57.4; November, 53.6; December, 53.1. Production during 
the same period also fell from 84 percent of normal in September 
to 74 percent in December—a larger relative decline. 

The American Federation of Labor, in the American Federation- 
ist, January 1934, page 41, said: 

UNEMPLOYMENT ON THE INCREASE AGAIN—BOTH IN NOVEMBER AND 
THE FIRST PART OF DECEMBER UNEMPLOYMENT HAS INCREASED 


“It is quite normal at this time of year for men to be laid off, 
both from farms and industries, but labor had hoped that this 
year, with all the emphasis placed by the administration on 
creating jobs, lay-offs at the year end would be much less severe 
than usual. Instead, more were laid off from mid-October to mid- 
November this year than last year, and trade-union figures for 
the first half of December show that again in December unemploy- 
ment has increased slightly more than last year. These figures 
give the impression that industry is slackening in its efforts to 
create jobs and put men to work . 

“The worst lay-offs in November were in manufacturing, where 
330,000 lost their jobs. These factory lay-offs are much larger 
than in any normal year for which we have records; larger also 
than in any year since depression.” 

In this connection, it is gravely important to recall that the 
Brookings Institute, in Current Monetary Issues, by Leo Pasvolsky, 
published in December 1933, points out that a country always 
brings about a decrease of production by creating an uncertainty 
as to its money. 

These questions arise: Can we prosper if our 200,000 factories 
do not prosper? If all our efforts and the expenditure of billions 
of dollars during the last 5 years find us in a position where 
agriculture may have increased some, but not greatly, and fac- 
tory employment, factory pay rolls, and factory production are now 
decreasing, ought we not to look for some additional remedy? 
How long can we continue to pay out billions of dollars a year 
annually for C.W.A., C. C. C., and A.A.A. if everything that we have 
done during the last 5 years leaves us with 10,000,000 still unem- 
ployed? Is there anything else that we can try with some chance 
of success? 

In a talk that I made in this city on January 11, 1933, in the 
course of which I said, in relation to Mr. Roosevelt: 

“President-elect Roosevelt has not only been intrusted by the 
people with the greatest public office on earth but he shares with 
President Hoover the period of the greatest responsibility, in our 
country, since Lincoln. We should not raise against his admin- 
istration mere obstruction, His suggestions should re- 
ceive not only careful but considerate attention and be honestly, 
frankly, and temperately discussed. It should be kept in mind 
that, speaking generally, Republicans and Democrats are affected 
alike by the acts of Government. By captious criticism and willful 
misrepresentation we can hamper Mr. Roosevelt, but such means 
will hurt Republicans even more than Democrats. As the present 
minority party, we owe the country and Mr. Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration the duty of just, candid, and honest criticisms, when 
criticisms are justified; but a ‘smear-Roosevelt’ campaign for 
party advantage is not justified, would do our country no good, 
and — 5 do it some harm. We cannot hurt our country to help 
our p: s¢ 

I also said at that time the situation as to manufacturing indus- 
tries in 1932, as compared with 1929, was as follows: 
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That situation has not improved. Why not use common sense? 
We know that from 1897 to 1909, 12 years, we were substantially 
prosperous, although we did have a short, sharp currency panic 
in 1907. We hear a good deal of talk about reciprocity and low- 
ered tariffs, As to lower tariffs we know definitely that pros- 
perity in this country has never increased during a period of 
loweréd tariffs. As to reciprocal tariffs, none of the advocates 
of those has, so far, gone beyond the statement of generalities 
when there is something specific that can be discussed. Re- 
ciprocal tariffs cannot very well be discussed from the stand- 
point of admitting to this country, free, those things which we 
do not produce, upon the condition that the country export- 
ing them, such, for instance, as Brazil in relation to coffee, should 
admit some of our products free, because we have already put 
on the free list all such articles as coffee that we do not pro- 
duce, and about 65 percent of our imports, therefore, come in duty 
free. A reciprocal proposition consequently would have to mean 
that ‘some industry now existing in our country would have 
to be sacrificed to permit the products of a similar foreign in- 
dustry to come in. Personally, I have never been able to see how 
that would help anyone in our country, except those few persons 
employed in importing, It would not help sell our farm products 
abroad, because every other country is interested, as we are, in 
increasing the domestic markets for its own farm products, and 
is doing it by some form of tariff which keeps out the product of 
ours and all other countries. Italy, for instance, has just suc- 
ceeded in creating a condition where the wheat consumed in Italy 
is grown in Italy. As a practical matter, it seems to me much 
easier to revive our own dwindling factories, and thus create a 
market for our farm products, than it is to attempt to get 
foreign countries to lower their tariffs so that their own agri- 
cultural industry can be ruined in order to help ours. Why 
would a wheat grower in England, France, Germany, or Italy 
advocate the destruction of his own farm values to benefit us 
so that some manufacturer in his country could ship goods to 
our country to injure some factory here? 

A defect of our tariff system is pointed out by Dr. Arthur L. 
Faubel in an address before the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, at New York City, on December 8, last. He said: 

“For years we have needed a new deal on the tariff—a new 
deal which means a complete overhauling of our tariff policy 
and a scrapping of the whole tariff programs of both our major 
political parties. Our tariff policy has needed this overhauling 
for years past, during which years, by the way, we were supposed 
to be moving toward a so-called “scientific tariff — not scientific 
in the pure laboratory sense, but scientific in the sense of recog- 
nizing, and being based on, facts, Art is supposed to create, and 
science to discover, but we do not yet seem to have discovered 
that England is not Czechoslovakia, Germany is not Japan, and 
France is not China. 

“For a century and a half, we have enacted tariff law after 
tariff law with one rate per commodity regardless of the country 
from which the commodity comes and with a total disregard for 
the viciousness of the competition we ourselves foster in our 
markets by such a blind procedure, And we are doing this today, 
in the year of grace, 1933. We do it in order that we may piously 
advertise that we accord identical tariff treatment to all nations; 
and until we stop doing it, we shall be as far removed from a 
scientific tariff and as far removed from a new deal on the tariff 
as we are today. 

“By our unscientific, single-rate tariff policy we ze our 
import trade from the very foreign countries with which we 
should attempt most to stimulate it, and at the same time we 
give an unfair advantage to the imports from those foreign coun- 
tries which economically merit the least consideration from us, 
Assume for the purpose of illustration that the value of a set 
of tableware produced in England for export to the United States 
is $10, that of a competing set of Czechoslovakian tableware is $8, 
while the value for a competing set from Japan is 66. These 
value figures—the $10 for England, $8 for Czechoslovakia, and $6 
for Japan—are, in my opinion, very good indices of the economic 
status and standards of the country to which each applies. The 
chinaware paragraph in the present American tariff law assesses 
all three sets at the same ad valorem rate—70 percent. The ad 
valorem duty on the English set is thus $7, on the set from 
Czechoslovakia, $5.60, and on the Japanese set, $4.20. By our 
single-rate tariff policy we have increased Czechoslovakia’s com- 
petitive advantage in our markets over England from $2 to $3.40, 
and we have increased Japan’s competitive advantage over Eng- 
land in our markets from 64 to $6.80. In such figures as these 
lies the proof of the statement that our single-rate tariff policy 
results in our penalizing our import trade from countries whose 
economic standards and cost levels most nearly approach our 
own, at the same time that we aid and abet competition in our 
markets from the lower- and lowest-cost countries throughout the 


“The fact is that we have not had a really adequate tariff act 
from a protective standpoint since the Dingley bill of 1897. That 
act came at the end of the depression of 1893. During that de- 
pression the evils of low-tariff rates were made apparent. The 
Republicans in 1896 elected William McKinley, a pronounced pro- 
tectionist, and a Senate and House of protectionists. The Dingley 
tariff act that that Congress passed and that William McKinley 
signed was a real protective tariff act. Under it the country, ex- 
cept for the brief currency panic of 1907, prospered. No succeed- 
ing act has carried as effective protection to American industries 
as did that act. Each succeeding Republican act has felt, espe- 
cially in the Senate, the effect of a combination of Democrats and 
low-tarif Republicans, which kept down rates and put on the free 
list the products of American factories, while the Democratic act 
of 1913 put even agricultural products on the free list. 

“The World War prevented us from feeling fully the effect of 
the 1913 act. When the depression struck us in full force in 1929, 
we were under the tariff act of 1922, containing many rates which 
had been placed too low, over the voice and vote of Republican 
leaders who were stanch protectionists, The same influence in 
the Tariff Act of 1930 kept some of the rates in that law too low. 
For this short-sightedness we have been paying the penalty for 
10 years and are now daily paying it, in increased unemployment 
and lowered wages. 

“This situation it may require a Republican Congress and a 
Republican President to remedy. Still, if conditions continue bad, 
the Roosevelt administration may act. No more ardent low-tariff 
President ever went into that office than James Buchanan. But 
because the condition of the country demanded it, he signed, on 
March 3, 1861, the Morrill bill, the first Republican tariff act. 
History, slightly varied, may repeat itself before the close of Mr. 
Roosevelt's term.“ 

As the Democratic Party, in its stated principles, has always 
been wrong on the tariff issue, and still is wrong, there is no use 
discussing it. 

Under the system of foreign values permitted by the Hawley- 
Smoot bill, this is an illustration as to what is happening. When 
that act was passed, the Japanese yen was worth 50 cents in gold, 
and, therefore, a 40-percent tariff meant 20 cents revenue and a 
landed cost of 70 cents. The Japanese yen is now worth about 
25 cents in gold, so that a 40-percenet tariff means 10 cents instead 
of 20 cents revenue and a landed price of 35 cents instead of 70 
cents. Mr. Roosevelt, by his devaluation of our dollar, has disor- 
ganized our import situation in relation to the rates under the 
same bill, which is still the law. For instance, when he took office 
$1,000 would buy 25,500 francs’ worth of merchandise in France. 
At a recent rate of exchange it required $1,560 to buy 25,500 francs’ 
worth of merchandise in France. Using a 40-percent rate as an 
illustration, the duty on the $1,000 value before we went off the 
gold standard was $400. Using the same rate on the same article, 
same amount of goods purchased in France, the duty would be 
$624, so that for the goods that an American could buy on March 
4, 1933, in France for $1,400 landed, duty paid, in our country, 
he now pays $2,184, or an increase of $784. The only practical 
way how this situation can be met is by the Frenchman's reducing 
his price in francs, which he may or may not be able to do, or 
by our abstaining from the import of those Prench goods, which 
we can do, but may not like to do. Otherwise we shall continue 
to pay a higher price for French goods. 

It is not yet realized that the decrease in the gold content of 
our dollar by substantially 40 percent has tremendously increased 
the number of dollars which we have to pay for those things which 
we import. An illustration from France has already been given. 
Our major noncompetitive imports are coffee, raw silk, crude rub- 
ber, bananas, and tea, The devaluation of our dollar means that 
we have increased the amount of dollars necessary to buy these 
things 6634 percent. We once took a 5-percent tax off coffee 
because we did not want to tax the breakfast table, and now we 
impose, by a wave of the hand, a tax of 66% percent. As to crude 
rubber, the price of that in this country went up from an index 
number of 100 in April 1933 to an index number of 275 in A 
1933, and was about 265 in November 1933. From April to No- 
vember the price of gold advanced only from 100 to about 155, 
so our recent legislation has made, or will make, the price of 
automobile tires much higher, to say nothing of coffee, tea, raw 
silk, and other things which we do not ourselves produce. In the 
meantime, our low tariffs on manufactured products—not high 
enough since 1909, levied on foreign values instead of American 
values, and affected to our detriment by the depreciated cur- 
rencies of other countries—have either closed the factories or 
reduced their output or lowered the wages of American factories 
engaged in the production of about 200 different articles. Having 
tried a whole lot of new things, of which we knew very little, 
is it not about time that we tried a proper tariff, which worked 
well for a 12-year period so recently as 1897 to 1909. Is not that 
talking common sense? 
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“THOSE FIFTY-CENT DOLLARS ”—ARTICLE BY NEIL CAROTHERS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article appearing in the 
Washington Sunday Star on February 25, 1934, by Neil 
Carothers, professor of economics and director of the College 
of Business Administration at Lehigh University, on Those 
Fifty-Cent Dollars, What Is Devaluation? What Will the 
New Plan Mean to America? What the Financial Experts 
Think, 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., Feb. 25, 1934] 


THOSE 50-Cent DOoLLARS—WHAT Is DevaALUATION—WHAT WILL THE 
New PLAN MEAN TO AMERICA—WHAT THE FINANCIAL EXPERTS 
THINK 


(By Neil Carothers, professor of economics and director of the 
College of Business Administration at Lehigh University) 


In Germany the government temporarily in control has inaugu- 
rated a novel plan for mass sterilization. In Italy, on the contrary, 
the ruling power has instituted an idyllic program of mass mar- 
riages. In the United States so far the theories of legislative and 
executive authority have crystallized only in the form of operative 
experiments on the economic framework, although in justice to 
our administrative genius it should be mentioned that last fall 
the N.R.A. reported that it was seriously considering a plan to 
stimulate marriages, the idea being to buttress that now-forgotten 
failure, the buy-now campaign, with an enlargement of consumer 
power in the markets for wedding rings, gardenias, and striped 
trousers. s 

Dispatches from Germany indicate that any citizen who ques- 
tions the Government's program of persecution and physical vio- 
lence is regarded as an unpatriotic obstructionist, blind to the 
emergency needs of his country. So also in our own Nation there 
is extant the curious doctrine that the ordinary citizen must sub- 
mit, without even a timid question as to the purposes of the 
operation, to vivisections on his money, savings, life insurance, 
and income. Here and there some hardy soul has called this 
bizarre doctrine un-American. It is much more than that; it is 
Russian. The implications here are somber indeed, for it is a fact 
of history that a democratic government that is sure of itself and 
its policies welcomes discussion and criticism. The savage attacks 
by administration officials on those who, like Alfred E. Smith and 
Professor Sprague, have honestly and courageously questioned 
Government policies give the thoughtful observer pause. 

This writer, for one, does not believe that there is a present 
necessity for the subdued tones, the cautious indirections, and the 
secret discussion that veil the critical attitude toward our present 
monetary policy of millions of intelligent and patriotic citizens. 
The program is admittedly experimental, and any citizen is 
entitled to voice his protests against experiments that may have 
very tangible adverse effects on his well-being. Some day a 
cloistered historian exempt from mob influence and official] epithet 
will analyze with mordant pen the administrative psychology of 
our time. But we are concerned here with examining the direc- 
tion of the experiments in the field of American currency. 


ENACTMENTS NOT UNDERSTOOD 


The Congress of the United States is now 145 years old. In that 
long space of years, with a consistency bordering on the incredible, 
it has failed to understand the monetary measures it has passed. 
Many persons have been distressed by the ludicrous spectacle the 
House presented when it passed the devaluation law. That was 
merely history proverbially repeating itself. 

But only twice in its history has Congress debased the standard 
gold coin it had previously established—once in 1834 and once 
again, 100 years later, in 1934. Those editorial savants who have 
been referring to the unique and unprecedented character of the 
devaluation law have not explored among the dry bones of mone- 
tary history. Congress devalued the standard gold dollar in 1834. 
The reduction was small—something over 6 percent. 

The ostensible purpose was a readjustment of the bimetallic 
monetary system. The real purpose was somewhat different. 
Some trivial gold deposits had been discovered in Georgia and 
North Carolina. Friends of these mines concocted the measure 
and slipped it through Congress. They were “doing something 
for gold.” Curious readers who want the story’s ending must be 
told that this law, long after the Georgia mines were forgotten, 
destroyed the coinage system of the country. It was ultimately 
responsible for the gold standard, whose establishment was later so 
bitterly reviled by the very party responsible for the law of 1834. 

But there is no analogy between the law of 1834 and the law of 
1934. Our present descent down the golden stairs is less by design 
than by accident, although it is a natural denouement of all that 
has preceded. Everyday persons who are mystified by the meas- 
ure are not seeking to answer the question, How did we get this 
way? They are much more concerned with the question, Where 
are we now? 

A brief and summary review of the successive steps to the bot- 
tom stair of devaluation will help to answer the second question. 
In making this review let us weigh briefly the aims and the merits 
of each procedure, not with the inconsequential judgment of one 
critic without pretension to the role of financial oracle but with 
the composite view of an overwhelming majority of international 
monetary authorities, qualified bankers, and unbiased academic 
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experts, Even the balanced judgment of these competent authori- 
ties may be in error, but a consensus of opinion among them is 
probably a better guide than the categorical last word on these 
issues from the radio clerics, ex-professors of sociology, silver 
dealers, and machinery manufacturers who are now so widely 
broadcasting. 

BANK MORATORIUM UNNECESSARY 


The bank moratorium of early March was probably an avoid- 
able calamity; but it certainly was not avoided, and it created an 
imperative need for drastic emergency action. One of the first 
measures was an embargo on gold exports. It was probably un- 
necessary. The country held more than $4,000,000,000 in gold. It 
had withstood a loss of $700,000,000 in the fall of 1931, and later 
on, in the summer of 1932, another draining away of more than 
400,000,000. The gold holdings in March were far in excess of our 
economic needs. 

At the same time the redemption of paper money in gold was 
suspended. The gold standard was, for the time being, abandoned. 
Here a temporary suspension of the gold standard was harmless 
and possibly desirable. A week after the suspension the Govern- 
ment sold $760,000,000 worth of its obligations to the general pub- 
lic, all of them promising payment in gold. This was, of course, 
a prize boner, but it was accepted as a routine error which con- 
firmed the administration’s intention to return to the gold 
standard. 

It was not to be. In April the Government prohibited the 
hoarding of gold, and a few days later all the gold in private 
hands was confiscated. An official communication from the Treas- 
ury made it clear that the gold clause in Government bonds would 
not, be honored. Subsequently this action was confirmed by a 
resolution of Congress which formally abrogated the gold clause 
in all contracts, public or private. 

These measures profoundly stirred not only America but the 
world. At home they breached a contract between the Govern- 
ment and millions of its citizens. They forced our domestic cor- 
porations to break their outstanding contracts. Abroad they 
shocked and distressed thousands of holders of American securities. 
At once the dollar of the United States went to a discount in the 
markets of the world, and thrifty Dutch and English and French 
investors in our securities learned a painful lesson, 

Early in May the Thomas Inflation Act was passed, with its pro- 
visions permitting inflation of the currency by every device known 
to monetary practice. At the same time it was announced by 
radio that the administration intended to use these powers to 
force a rise of prices. At last the financial world had a key to the 
extraordinary measures instituted up to that time. The objective 
of these measures was an artificial stimulation of the price level. 


WORLD RECOVERY CONFERENCE 


Last June the representatives of a harried and weary world 
assembled in London to devise ways to hasten world recovery. 
There were two possible means to this precious end. One was the 
stabilization of the disorganized currencies in a score of leading 
nations. The other was the tearing-down of the trade barriers 
that have so long blocked normal international commerce. The 
first was essential to the second. Our emphatic rejection of all 
stabilization discussion killed the conference. Out of the wreckage 
Senator Prrrman triumphantly pulled a floating plank that did a 
little something for that shabby camp follower—silver. 

The exchange value of the dollar steadily declined, but our do- 
mestic prices stubbornly refused to move upward. In October a 
new program was announced. Newly mined American gold was to 
be bought at artificial prices with American funds derived from 
the R.F.C. If necessary, foreign gold would likewise be purchased. 
It was made clear by public announcement that after this new 
program had raised prices, the price level would be kept stable by 
Government action. 

Nothing like this gold-purchase plan for und a nation's 
currency had ever been tried in the history of the world. In- 
formed experts were divided between amazement and levity. The 
scheme proved in practice to be a grand flop. It did lead specu- 
lators to sell American dollars short, thus driving the exchanges 
down and causing further losses to foreign holders of American 
securities. It penalized the buyers of imported European goods, 
the innocent employees of the Government in foreign service, and 
American expatriates. That was all. Domestic prices did go up 
somewhat, but rather from the natural process of recovery and the 
pouring out of the alphabetical soup at Washington. 

Some astute observer recently called attention to a passage in 
Machiavelli's Prince, that cynical work that tells monarchs how 
to maintain prestige. This passage urges upon princes a policy 
of executive action so rapid and kaleidoscopic that their subjects 
have no time to consider any measure before another bursts upon 
them. Even Machiavelli was ignorant of a highly technical law 
of psychology that declares that for continuous mental stimulation 
a constantly increasing stimulus is required. 

DEVALUATION LAW PASSED 

With Congress’ arriving and prices still lagging, a new plan was 
necessary. The devaluation law was presented and passed. 

In brief summary, the law provides that our standard of value 
shall be a unit somewhere between 60 percent and 50 percent of 
our ancient legal dollar; that all the gold held by the Federal Re- 
serve banks be commandeered; that the gold be paid for with 
paper certificates at the old value; that the profit accruing 


from commandeering this gold at the old value and carrying it on 
the books at the higher dollar value be taken by the Government; 
that $2,000,000,000 of this profit be used by the Treasury in stabili- 
zation operations, at home or abroad, and that the Treasury be 
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empowered to administer the currency so that a stable price level 
is maintained within the limits of the new dollar. 

The Treasury immediately issued regulations establishing a new 
dollar standard with a bullion value of 59.06 cents in terms of the 
old dollar. The people retired on January 31 with a dollar unit of 
23.22 grains and arose on February 1 with a dollar unit of 13.7 


ins. 

pada: if you have been restive under a humiliating conscious- 
ness of your utter inability to understand this new law, take heart. 
Nobody else understands it. In the raucous ululation of praise 
of the monetary program there is occasionally a voice declaring 
that our program merely follows that of other countries—France 
in 1928 or England in 1931, for example. Not so. The eccentric 
gold-purchase plan and the devaluation law are without precedent 
in history or recognition in theory. 

Like a three-legged calf, or any other lusus naturae, the devalua- 
tion law defies explanation. It is to be administered in secret. 
Some authorities say that it establishes a modified gold-bullion 
standard“, others that it is a kind of commodity standard. The 
fact is that it leaves the country where it has been since last 
March—on an irredeemable paper-money standard subject to un- 
predictable and unannounced administrative operations, although 
under the law it is easily possible to establish a genuine gold- 
bullion standard, and the first steps taken have been distinctly 
in that direction. 


LIMIT ON MANIPULATIONS 


Admittedly it does give some fixed limitations to the range of 
manipulation. It does give promise of warding off the dreaded 
resort to paper-money inflation. In it there are undoubtedly 
indications that we are reaching the beginning of the end of 
currency uncertainty and disorganization. The reaction of relief 
evident in financial circles suggests the feelings of the Kansas 
farmer who emerges from his cyclone cellar to discover that part 
of his farm still remains. 

What will happen under the law is beyond prediction. The 
devaluation level selected by the Tresaury—59 cents—is out of 
line with the actual value of the dollar at home or abroad, and 
this condition pulls gold away from the already harassed nations 
of Europe to be added to our swollen accumulations from war 
devaluation and nonpayment of gold obligations abroad. 

Able authorities have thought that it would immediately drive 
France off the gold standard and force England to sue for a cur- 
rency truce. The general economic effect will be to encourage 
exports, reduce imports, and raise the costs of imported goods to 
American consumers. How this pressure on burdened nations and 
this reduction of an already debilitated foreign trade are going 
to aid a stricken world is not apparent. The only immediate 
effects at home will be a stimulation of gold mining and a higher 
price for wedding rings and gold watches. 

Ultimately, however, the effect of devaluation will be an arti- 
ficial increase in the domestic price level, to what point no man 
knows. The law authorizes the use of the stabilization fund in 
domestic credit operations, and one critic after another has 
pointed out the possibilities of dangerous inflation in this power. 
But it is a possibility only, and there is reason to hope that the 
authority will be wisely exercised. 

One curious development is possible. If prices do not rise rap- 
idly, the huge stabilization fund may be expended in exchange 
operations abroad. If prices do rise rapidly, there inevitably, in 
time, will be a marked flow of gold out of this country. There 18 
an excellent prospect that this new law will—not immediately but 
in due time force a reduction of our abnormal accumulations. 
The framers of the measure may have provided a mechanism for a 
redistribution of gold that will permit the reestablishment every- 
where of the gold standard they have been regarding as a failure. 
The President himself has commented on the possibility of a re- 
distribution of monetary gold. 

The repeal of the devaluation law, the stabilization of the 
American dollar at its natural unmanipulated value, and the 
restoration of the gold standard at that value would probably 
offer the best program for business recovery. But that is out of 
the question. Devaluation is a fait accompli. The final selection 
of some value within the 50-60 limits and the restoration of the 
gold standard at that value as soon as it is practicable would 
be the next best procedure under present conditions. 


PRICE-RAISING PROGRAM 


But the Government is committed to a program of price raising, 
and it has repeatedly declared its intention to keep prices stable. 
The devaluation law permits Treasury activities with this latter 
objective in view, and for months to come there may be all sorts 
of Treasury activities aimed at an adjustment of the price level 
to an arbitrary devaluation of the dollar. Whether by the time 
the price levels are satisfactory to the administration the plans 
for a stabilized dollar or a commodity dollar or a compensated 
dollar will be forgotten is in the lap of the gods. 

The monetary program of the last year has been consistently 
based on assumptions that the monetary tall can wag the mone- 
tary dog. It starts with the assumption that a rise of prices is 
an essential cause of recovery, whereas recovery is an essential 
cause of a rise of prices. The gold-purchase plan was the off- 
spring of this assumption. Business conditions determine prices 
at home and the value of the dollar in foreign markets, but the 
gold-buying program assumed that an artificial lowering of the 


foreign value of the dollar would change business conditions at 
home. 

A casual inspection of works on money would reveal the defects 
in this theory, and a cursory glance at the experience of France, 
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Sweden, England, or Japan would show that in practice it does 
not work that way. The devaluation law is predicated on the 
theory that a fictitious valuation of gold coin will depress the 
purchasing power of paper money, even though by the act itself 
gold is deprived of its power to influence credit and paper-money 
issues. 

The ultimate fact is that this is a rich and powerful country, 
slowly but surely recovering from depression. Devaluation may 
not contribute to this recovery process, but it cannot greatly re- 
tard it. A rising price level derived from returning confidence 
and reviving industry will adjust itself to devaluation. 


HUMOROUS DEVELOPMENTS 


Recent developments have had their humorous aspects. The 
House committee’s conference with Reverend Coughlin was the 
high point in that body’s deliberations. He did not repeat his 


earlier proposal to issue $25,000,000,000 in paper money, a sugges- 


tion that had merit in that if a nation wishes to commit economic 
suicide a quick death is to be preferred. Another feature was 
the Senate's distress when Senator Bonk insisted, in the midst 
of assurances on all sides of the anti-inflation character of the 
bill, on quoting Prof. J. H. Rogers’ official statement that the law 
might bring about a huge inflation. A Senator's explanation that 
Professor Rogers had not had time to revise his testimony lent 
a final touch. 

But the last word goes to Prof. Irving Fisher, whose advocacy 
of a compensated dollar and a large-scale reflation has done 
so much to encourage that strange organization, the Committee 
for the Nation, and to promote the cause of currency tinkering. 
At the meeting of the economists in Philadelphia at Christmas 
time he said: “ We should be farther on the road toward recovery 
today had there been no election last year.” 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6604) to establish the composition of the United States Navy 
with respect to the categories of vessels limited by the 
treaties signed at Washington, February 6, 1922, and at 
London, April 22, 1930, at the limits prescribed by those 
treaties; to authorize the construction of certain naval ves- 
sels; and for other purposes. 

Mr. KING resumed and concluded the speech begun by 
him on February 9, 1934. 

The speech is herewith printed entire. 


Friday, February 9, 1934 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the unfinished business before 
the Senate, as I understand, is the so-called “ Vinson naval 
bill”, the object of which is to obtain authorization for the 
construction of a large number of war vessels at a cost 
variously estimated from seven hundred and fifty million 
to more than one billion dollars. The measure contains 
many hidden and indefinite implications as well as obliga- 
tions, and prevents definite statements as to what the final 
commitments upon the part of our Government may be. 

Of one thing we are certain: that it embarks the United 
States upon an enormous naval program which will impose 
upon the taxpayers of the United States a very heavy bur- 
den, and which will resulti—and of that we may be cer- 
tain—in demands in other countries for increases in their 
naval and military strength. It must be obvious to every 
person who has any knowledge of history or of world con- 
ditions today that, if the most powerful Nation in the world, 
with a Navy second to none, enacts a measure calling for the 
construction of perhaps a hundred war vessels at a cost of 
hundreds of millions of dollars—indeed, of perhaps more 
than a billion dollars—other nations will feel constrained to 
increase their military strength and to impose additional 
taxes upon their people necessary to accomplish that end. 
In my opinion this is a most inopportune time to pass a 
measure such as the one under consideration. It is bound 
to arouse apprehensions and resentments in all parts of 
the world. It will arrest movements seeking international 
cooperation and improved world conditions and will tend 
to arouse latent forces hostile to world peace. 

As I understand the Vinson bill, it is in contravention of 
at least one existing treaty. It certainly is not in harmony 
with the Washington Treaty of 1922 insofar as that treaty 
deals with capital ships. I repeat, it will have serious repur- 
cussions not favorable to the maintenance of peace and har- 
monious relations among the nations of the earth. How- 
ever, it is not my intention to discuss the Vinson bill upon 
this occasion but to call the attention of the Senate to the 
Philippine question. In my opinion it is germane to a dis- 
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cussion of the naval bill now before us for the reason, among 
others, that it is urged that we must have a poweful Navy 
for the protection of our Territories and possessions far be- 
yond the boundaries of continental United States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLaxx in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before he leaves the other subject 
will the Senator amplify for me just one statement that he 
made, namely, that the bill is in contravention of existing 
treaties? 

Mr. KING. If I properly interpret the Vinson bill, our 
Government is committed to the formulation of a plan for 
the construction of capital ships prior to the termination of 
the Washington Treaty which limits naval armaments. As 
the Senator knows, under the terms of the Washington 
Treaty, there was to be no capital-ship construction until 
the expiration of the treaty; and indeed, the treaty pro- 
vides, as I recall, that it may be continued in force beyond 
1936. Certainly the spirit if not the letter of the treaty 
prohibits the formulation of plans for the construction of 
battleships until after the expiration of the treaty. 

The treaty means that the signatories to the same shall 
not formulate plans for the building of capital ships until 
after the treaty has expired and until it shall be definitely 
determined that it is not to be continued for a further period 
provided for under the terms of the treaty. Any law passed 
by this or other signatories to the treaty, indicating a pur- 
pose to enter upon the construction of capital ships or to 
prepare plans for the capital ships before the expiration of 
the treaty, would, in my opinion, be in contravention of its 
terms. 

The bill before us authorizes, if I properly interpret it, 
the preparation of plans now or within the immediate 
future for the building of capital ships, construction to 
commence, if not before, certainly within a few hours or a 
day after the treaty has expired. If our Government now 
enters upon the preparation of plans for battleships or 
battle cruisers, though it says it will not lay down a keel 
until the next day after the treaty expires, it is manifest 
that such a policy would provoke fears and resentments and 
lead the other nations, signatory to the treaty, to prepare 
plans for the building of battleships before the treaty is 
terminated. 

I was observing when the Senator propounded his ques- 
tion, that a discussion of the Philippine question is perti- 
nent at this time, when naval bills are under consideration 
and enormous appropriations are being authorized for war 
vessels which, it is alleged, are necessary for the protection 
and defense of the United States and its territorial posses- 
sions. When our naval experts are preparing plans for 
naval construction, they contemplate such as will attempt 
the protection of the Philippine Islands. They frequently 
talk about Hawaii and Guam and the Canal Zone and the 
Philippine Archipelago, and indicate that our naval policy 
must envision the protection of these outlying possessions. 
Perhaps they do not indicate how much larger the Navy 
should be because of these possessions than if our coun- 
try consisted only of the territory lying between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans and the Canadian line upon the north 
and Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico upon the south. 

It is certain, however, that a considerable part of ap- 
propriations sought for naval purposes is based upon the 
assumption that these territorial possessions must be de- 
fended, and that our naval strength must therefore be 
greater than if we were required to defend only continental 
United States. Therefore, in a discussion of naval appro- 


priations, the Philippine question or the Philippine problem, 
or the protection of the Philippines, is brought forcibly to 
our attention. 

I have heard the suggestion that the retention of the 
Philippines furnishes a pretext for increased naval appro- 
priations, At any rate we hear discussions as to the neces- 
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sity of building a Navy sufficiently powerful for the pro- 
tection of our outlying possessions, including the Philippine 

Mr. President, if we had respected the solemn promises 
made to the Filipinos and given them political independ- 
ence, we would have been relieved of the necessity of formu- 
lating a naval policy of the magnitude demanded by naval 
authorities as well as by many of our citizens. However, 
it should be said that no matter how large our Navy 
might be, our Government would experience difficulty in 
protecting the Philippine Islands from any great naval 
power. Theodore Roosevelt, as I shall point out later, 
stated that the Philippine Archipelago was an “Achilles 
Heel”, and he indicated that it would be difficult to pro- 
tect those far-off islands. Mr. Roosevelt also stated that 
there was a moral obligation resting upon us, growing out 
of the provisions of the Jones Act of 1916—wherein we 
solemnly promised the Filipinos freedom as soon as they 
could establish a “stable government —to carry out that 
promise. i 

Senators will recall that President Wilson in his last 
message to Congress stated that we had promised inde- 
pendence to the Filipinos, and that they had established 
a stable form of government, and it was therefore our duty, 
as it should be our pleasure, to grant to them the inde- 
pendence which they covet. Notwithstanding the prom- 
ises made by Presidents of the United States and various 
ofñcials speaking for the Government, we have refused to 
grant to the Filipinos independence. For a number of 
years, measures have been introduced in both branches of 
Congress providing for Philippine independence, but they 
have failed of passage. Delegations have repeatedly vis- 
ited the United States representing the unanimous senti- 
ment of the Philippine people, and they have petitioned 
and implored Congress to enact measures providing for 
Philippine independence. 

It has been my pleasure upon a number of occasions dur- 
ing the past 10 years to offer bills in this body under the 
terms of which the Filipinos were authorized to form a con- 
stitution and to set up a government of their own choosing. 
I have also offered resolutions requesting the President of 
the United States to enter into negotiations with govern- 
ments having interests in the Pacific for the purpose of ob- 
taining a treaty which would neutralize the Philippines and 
recognize their territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence. In my opinion, no sufficient reasons have been sub- 
mitted in justification of the refusal of Congress to grant 
the petitions and pleas of the Filipinos for independence. 

At the last session of Congress the so-called “ Hawes- 
Cutting-Hare bill” was passed. It was not a measure that 
met the solemn promises made by our Government to the 
Filipinos, nor did it meet their desires or aspirations. Presi- 
dent Hoover vetoed the measure and assigned a number of 
reasons, some of which, in my opinion, justified his action. 

Before the Senate acted upon the measure last referred to, 
I tendered a bill which would have permitted the Filipinos 
their independence within a short time. It met the approval 
of substantially all Filipinos, but unfortunately the Senate 
rejected it, and, as indicated, gave support to the Hawes- 
Cutting-Hare bill, which the Filipinos promptly rejected. 

With respect to the measure which I offered, it not only 
had the approval of substantially all, if not all, of the Prov- 
inces and municipalities of the Philippines, but also of all 
civic, educational, and political organizations. They regarded 
it as a measure which would fully redeem the promises made 
that when a stable government was established the sover- 
eignty of the United States would be withdrawn from the 
Philippines, and the Filipinos would have a government of 
their own choosing. The Filipinos quite naturally approved 
the measure which I offered or one containing similar 
provisions. 

The American Federation of Labor gave its approval, 
declaring in favor of the absolute and immediate independ- 
ence of the Philippines. Leading farm organizations of the 
United States and various agricultural and other associa- 
tions over and over again recorded their views in favor of 
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independence for the Philippines. Notwithstanding the 
unanimous sentiment of the Filipinos and the almost unani- 
mous approval of the American people, Congress refused to 
pass a measure granting independence. 

I have insisted that the wishes of the Filipinos should 
be the paramount consideration; that when they demanded 
independence and when they had met every requirement 
made of them by our Government, their demands and peti- 
tions should be granted. 

Mr. President, immediately after we had conquered the 
Philippine Islands it was declared by the President of the 
United States and others that we held them as a trustee, 
and repeatedly declarations were made by the Chief Execu- 
tives of the United States that it was not the purpose of 
our Government to retain control over the Philippine 
Islands indefinitely, but that when a stable government was 
established we would withdraw from the archipelago and 
leave the control of the islands in the hands of the Philip- 
pine people. Our duty is to execute the trust in behalf of 
the cestui que trust. We are not to be the beneficiaries, and 
our duty is to consider their interests and their desires and 
to surrender control when they have established a stable 
government. 

May I state that there must be no technical or equivocal 
meaning ascribed to the words “stable government.” It 
has been argued by some officials of the United States that 
a stable government implies a government that has all the 
elements of permanent, political, economic, and industrial 
stability; that political stability or an orderly government 
with law-abiding citizens would not alone meet the require- 
ments of a “ stable government.” 

In opposing measures for independence some officials of 
our Government have declared that it must be demon- 
strated beyond question that the Filipinos must have not 
only law and order and stability in their governmental oper- 
ations but that looking over a long period of years it must 
be apparent and indeed certain that economic and industrial 
conditions will be such as to insure and guarantee eco- 
nomic and industrial stability. 

Various reasons have usually been found by governments 
for their control over alien races and colonies and territorial 
possessions. 

Often it has been claimed in behalf of the assertion of 
authority and power over alien races and conquered peoples 
that they were unable to govern themselves or that the 
control by a powerful nation would be promotive of their 
welfare and best interests. Mr. President, many excuses 
have been offered for imperialistic policies, but history has 
not infrequently challenged the justice and wisdom of such 
policies whether political or economic. It is true that bene- 
fits may sometimes result to backward peoples from control 
by powerful and enlightened nations; nevertheless, many 
wrongs have been committed against helpless people by 
powerful nations under this and other pretexts. 

The law of evolution finds exemplification among peoples. 
The progress of peoples may be slow, requiring decades, and 
indeed centuries, for backward races to raise themselves to 
the level of enlightened and progressive nations. Under 
imperialistic policies serious wrongs, and indeed crimes, have 
been committed. Peoples have been held in slavery, physi- 
cal and economic, as well as mental. Self-determination is 
the right of small states. As I have indicated, the Filipinos 
did not invite us to their shores. For 200 years they had 
sought independence and had engaged in many conflicts 
with Spain in order that they might be free. They had set 
up a government before we conquered them and had adopted 
a constitution republican in form, a constitution which con- 
tained in spirit, if not in letter, many of the provisions found 
in our Constitution. They opposed our military adventure 
which landed thousands of American soldiers upon their 
shores. They fought with courage our military advances, 
and for nearly 2 years resisted our military and naval forces. 
At last they were defeated and submitted to American rule; 
but though they have benefited in many ways under Ameri- 
can occupation, they have never lost their desire for inde- 
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pendence, and their aspirations and ideals have rather grown 
in strength and intensity as the years have passed. 

There has been established a stable government in the 
Philippines and its economic stability compares favorably 
with that which exists in many countries of the world. 

Recurring for a moment to the conflict to which I re- 
ferred, the Filipinos under General Aguinaldo had control 
of the entire archipelago, except the city of Manila, when 
American troops were landed upon their shores. The con- 
trol of the Philippine government extended over the islands 
and the people were giving generous and loyal support to 
the new republic which they had set up. After the over- 
throw of the Aguinaldo government, the Filipinos adjusted 
themselves as rapidly as possible to American control, and 
joined hands with American officials and representatives 
in an endeavor to bring about harmonious relations and 
to promote the economic and political well-being of the peo- 
ple. The progress of the Filipinos has been not only satis- 
factory but quite extraordinary. They have demonstrated 
their capacity for self-government and enlightened progress. 
They have developed industries, advanced in education, and 
established schools and hospitals. They have enacted laws 
which are fair and just and established a judicial system 
under which order prevails and justice is administered. 
Their agrarian policies have been wise and under them 
most of the people have their own homes and farms. While 
not wholly self-contained they have many natural resources 
and advantages which insure economic stability and growth. 
Certainly they provide concrete evidence of their ability 
to maintain liberal political institutions and sound economic 
policies. 

There are 13,000,000 Filipinos, more than 90 percent of 
whom are Christian. There is homogeneity and racial soli- 
darity. There are, of course, some disturbing factors as 
there are in every country; but speaking generally, I think 
it must be said that, compared with many other countries, 
they have resources, achievements, material and moral 
strength, that justify their demands for independence and 
their faith in their own future. 

Mr. President, I protest against holding indefinitely under 
the control of the United States these far-off islands. They 
have rejected the bill which we attempted to foist upon them 
and it is our duty to pass a measure before we adjourn 
that will give to them their freedom. 

(At this point Mr. Kine yielded the floor to Mr. BLACK.) 

Tuesday, February 27, 1934 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a few days ago, when the 
so-called Vinson bill“ was under discussion, I obtained the 
floor for the purpose of discussing a pertinent matter, to wit, 
the Philippine question. After having spoken for a short 
time, I was required to yield the floor because a matter of 
great importance, involving, it was claimed, the power of the 
Senate to conduct investigations in the interest of the public, 
was presented for consideration. 

In the observations which I submitted I attempted to show 
that the Filipinos have established a stable government and 
were entitled to the independence which had been solemnly 
promised them by our Government. I referred to measures 
which I had from time to time offered in the Senate during 
the past 10 years which provided for their independence. 
Among the bills to which I referred was one presented to 
the Senate on the 4th day of January of this year. A similar 
measure had been offered by me during the last session of 
Congress as well as preceding sessions. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the bill which I offered on the 4th day 
of January of this year, which I send to the desk and request 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read as re- 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 2064) to enable the people of the Philippine Islands to 
adopt a constitution for a free and independent government, 
and for other purposes 
Whereas the act entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the 

people of the United States as to the future political status of the 

people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autono- 
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mous government for those islands”, approved August 29, 1916, 
declared it to be the purpose of the people of the United States 
to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
recognize their independence as soon as a stable government can 
be established therein; and 

Whereas a stable government has been established and is being 
maintained in the Philippine Islands; and 

Whereas the Filipino people have petitioned the Government 
and people of the United States to declare the Philippine Islands 
free and independent: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Philippine Legislature is hereby 
authorized to provide for the election of delegates to a consti- 
tutional convention, which shall meet in the hall of the house of 
representatives in the capital of the Philippine Islands at such 
time as the Philippine Legislature may fix, not earlier than 8 
months and not later than 1 year after the enactment of this act, 
to formulate and draft a constitution for a free and independent 
government of the Philippine Islands. The Philippine Legislature 
shall provide for the necessary expenses of such convention. 

Sec. 2. The constitution formulated and drafted by the constitu- 
tional convention shall, either as a part thereof or in an ordinance 
appended thereto, provide substantially as follows: 

(1) That the property rights of the United States in the Philip- 
pine Islands shall be promptly adjusted and settled, and that all 
existing property rights of citizens or corporations of the United 
States shall be acknowledged, , and safeguarded to the 
same extent as property rights of citizens of the Philippine Islands. 

(2) That the debts and liabilities of the Philippine Islands, its 
Provinces, cities, municipalities, and instrumentalities, which shall 
be valid and subsisting at the time of the approval of the proposed 
constitution, shall be assumed by the government established 
thereunder; and that where bonds have been issued under author- 
ity of an act of Congress of the United States by the Philippine 
Islands or any Province, city, or municipality therein, the Philip- 
pine government will make adequate provision for the necessary 
funds for the payment of interest and principal, and such obliga- 
tions shall be a first lien on the taxes collected in the Philippine 
Islands. 

(3) That the officials elected pursuant to the provisions of this 
act for the Philippine government to be formed under the consti- 
tution thereof shall be constitutional officers of said government 
and qualified to function in all respects as if elected directly pur- 
suant to the provisions of the constitution and shall serve their 
full terms of office as prescribed in the constitution. 

(4) That by way of further assurance the government of the 
Philippine Islands will embody the foregoing provisions (except 
par. 3) in a permanent treaty with the United States. 

Sec. 3. If a constitution is formed in compliance with the pro- 
visions of this act, the said constitution shall be submitted to the 
people of the Philippine Islands for their ratification or rejection, 
at an election to be held within 6 months after the completion of 
the constitution, on a date fixed by the Philippine Legislature, at 
which election the qualified voters of the Philippine Islands shall 
have an opportunity to vote directly for or against the proposed 
constitution, or for or against any proposition separately sub- 
mitted. Such election shall be held in such manner as may be 
prescribed by the Philippine Legislature, to which the return of 
the election shall be made. The Philippine Legislature shall by 
law provide for the canvassing of the return and if a majority of 
the votes cast on that question shall be for the constitution, shall 
certify the result to the Governor General of the Philippine Is- 
lands, together with a statement of the votes cast thereon, and 
upon separate propositions, and & copy of said constitution, prop- 
ositions, and ordinances. 

Sec, 4. The Governor General of the Philippine Islands shall, 
within 6 months after the receipt of such certification, issue a 
proclamation for the election of the officials provided for in the 
constitution, such election to take place not earlier than 6 months 
nor later than 8 months from the date of the proclamation of the 
Governor General, The election of such officials shall be held in 
such manner as may be prescribed by the Philippine Legislature. 

Sec. 5. The returns of the election of the officials for the inde- 
pendent government of the Philippine Islands shall be certified by 
the Governor General of the Philippine Islands to the President 
of the United States, who shall, within 3 months after the receipt 
of such certification, issue a proclamation reciting the facts of the 
formation of the constitution for the Philippine Islands and the 
election of the officials provided for in such constitution as here- 
inbefore provided, announcing the results of such election and 
designating a time, not earlier than 4 months and not later than 
6 months after the date of the issuance of such proclamation, 
when the government of the Philippine Islands will be turned over 
to the duly elected officers, and such officers will begin to function 
under the constitution. At the time designated in such proclama- 
tion the President of the United States shall withdraw and sur- 
render all rights of possession, supervision, jurisdiction, control, or 
sovereignty then existing and exercised by the United States in 
and over the territory and people of the Philippine Islands, and, 
on behalf of the United States, shall recognize the independence 
of the Philippine Islands as a separate and self-gov nation 


and acknowledge the authority and control over the same of the 
government instituted by the people thereof. 

Sec. 6. The President is requested, at the earliest practicable 
date, to enter into negotiations with foreign powers with a view 
to the conclusion of a treaty for the perpetual neutralization of 
the Philippine Islands, after Philippine independence shall have 
been achieved. 
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Src. 7. Upon the proclamation and Tecognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Philippine Islands under their constitution, the 
President shall notify the governments with which the United 
States is in diplomatic correspondence thereof and invite said 
ee to recognize the independence of the Philippine 


Sec. 8. At least 1 year prior to the date fixed in this act for the 
independence of the Philippine Islands, there shall be held a con- 
ference of representatives of the Government of the United States 
and a committee designated by the Philippine Legislature, such 
representatives to be appointed by the President of the United 
States and the Chief Executive of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippine Islands, respectively, for the purpose of formulating 
recommendations as to future trade relations between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the independent government of 
the Philippine Islands, the time, place, and manner of holding 
3 conference to be determined by the President of the United 

8. 


Src. 9. Upon the final and complete withdrawal of American 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands the immigration laws of 
the United States (including all the provisions thereof relating 
to persons ineligible to citizenship) shall apply to persons who 
were born in the Philippine Islands to the same extent as in the 
case of other foreign countries. 

Sec. 10. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Mr. KING. I shall not take the time of the Senate to ana- 
lyze all of the provisions of this measure. From a reading of 
the same, Senators will perceive that it is a comprehensive 
measure and, if enacted into law, would enable the Filipinos 
to achieve their independence within 2 years. If they availed 
themselves of the flexible provisions of the bill with refer- 
ence to the calling of conventions, voting upon the consti- 
tution formed, the election of officers, and so forth, a period 
of 3% years would elapse before the sovereignty of the 
United States would be withdrawn and an independent gov- 
ernment, provided for in the measure, established. The bill 
authorizes the Philippine Legislature to provide for a consti- 
tutional convention at which a constitution for a free and 
independent government of the Philippine Islands is to be 
prepared. The constitution so formulated shall contain pro- 
visions calling for the adjustment and settlement of existing 
property rights of citizens or corporations of the United 
States and also provisions that will safeguard the rights of 
the citizens of the Philippine Islands to the same extent as 
the rights of the citizens of the Philippine Islands are pro- 
tected. The constitution shall contain provisions recognizing 
the debts and liabilities of the islands, together with their 
Provinces and municipalities, all of which are to be assumed 
by the government established under the constitution. 
These and other provisions are to be embodied in a perma- 
nent treaty with the United States. 

The constitution is to be submitted to the people, and, if 
approved, elections are to be held for choosing the officials 
provided for in the constitution. After the constitution is 
adopted and the constitutional officers are chosen the Presi- 
dent of the United States is required to withdraw and sur- 
render jurisdiction, control, or sovereignty existing and 
exercised by the United States, and, in behalf of the United 
States, shall recognize the independence of the Philippine 
Islands as a separate and self-governing nation. 

An important provision of the bill provides that the Presi- 
dent shall enter into negotiations with foreign powers to 
conclude a treaty for the perpetual neutralization of the 
Philippine Islands. Another important provision of the bill 
requires that a conference shall be held at least 1 year prior 
to the date fixed for the independence of the Philippine 
Islands to which representatives of the United States and a 
committee designated by the Philippine Legislature shall 
meet for the purpose of formulating recommendations as to 
future trade relations between our Government and the 
Philippine government when its independence is achieved. 

Mr. President, in my opinion a majority of the Members 
of Congress favor the measure which I have offered or one 
containing similar provisions; but I appreciate the fact that 
sufficient opposition will be encountered in the Senate to 
prevent its passage. There seems to be a plan on foot to 
revive the rejected and dead Hawes-Cutting-Hare bill and, 
with but slight and unimportant modifications, to force it 
through Congress in order that it may be resubmitted to the 
Filipinos. I do not understand the reasons which prompt 
this course. This rejected measure was presented to the 
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Filipinos and thoroughly discussed and canvassed in all parts 
of the archipelago. 

When the measure passed the Congress over the veto of 
President Hoover and its provisions were made known to 
the Filipinos there was manifested profound disappointment 
and a spirit of resentment. The Filipinos believed that our 
Government had failed in its promise to give them inde- 
pendence, and some of the Filipinos did not hesitate to 
charge that they had been betrayed. The Hawes-Cutting- 
Hare bill was not an independence bill. It was a hybrid 
measure and contained the seeds of discord, distrust, disap- 
pointment, and perhaps consequences of a serious character. 

Certainly under the terms of the bill contingencies might 
arise and conditions might develop which would deny the 
Filipinos independence for an indefinite period and at the 
same time require of the United States the assertion of 
authority and control under circumstances that might be 
highly disadvantageous if not dangerous to the Republic. 

Some of the dangers, open and hidden in the bill, were 
discussed in the Senate when it was under consideration 
and were discussed by the Filipinos in various parts of the 
archipelago. General Aguinaldo, Mr. Quezon, and many 
leading Filipinos perceived the dangers in the measure and 
likewise its failure to provide for the independence of the 
Filipinos, at least under the most favorable conditions, for 
15 to 17 years. 

I repeat when I say that the measure was wholly unac- 
ceptable to the Filipinos, and when its provisions became 
known, was rejected; and I emphasize the statement that I 
am unable to understand the reason why the administra- 
tion and the Congress do not immediately pass a measure 
that will provide for the independence of the Filipinos. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the fact that the bill which 
has just been read is not formally before the Senate and that 
many of the Senators are eager to pass the so-called Vinson 
bill”, which, as I have heretofore stated, would authorize 
an enormous sum, perhaps exceeding a billion dollars, for 
the construction of vessels of war. We refuse to pass a bill 
giving freedom and independence to 13,000,000 people, who 
for years have been pleading for that boon, but demand 
the speedy passage of a bill which will increase the burdens 
of taxation resting upon the American people and arouse 
fears and apprehensions in the minds of millions of people 
beyond our shores. The Vinson bill is avowedly a military 
measure. It calls for enormous appropriations of a military 
and naval character. At a time when our Nation should 
assert itself in an irresistible movement for reduction of 
armaments, demands are made in the Senate, and, for that 
matter, in other parts of our country, that our military and 
naval burdens be increased and that this democratic Repub- 
lic establish itself as the unchallenged naval power of the 
world. Our military burdens, as I have had occasion here- 
tofore to remark, exceed those of any nation and our annual 
expenditures for our Army and Navy are greater than those 
of any nation, exceeding the largest appropriation of any 
other nation by, perhaps, $200,000,000. 

It is obvious that this naval bill, authorizing a sum so 
stupendous to be expended in the construction of war vessels, 
will arouse, as I have stated, fears and, indeed, resentments 
in other nations. 

We could render important service to our country 
and to world peace and fellowship by materially limit- 
ing expenditures for military purposes and inviting all 
nations to join in reducing military appropriations and 
adopting measures that would result in world disarmament. 
In my opinion it is most unfortunate for the advancement 
of world peace that this naval bill should be before Congress 
at this time. We are confronted with important, if not seri- 
ous, economic and industrial questions. They should engage 
our attention and we should not be distracted by the con- 
sideration of measures which relate to war and provide for 
large increases in our naval armaments. We should now 
substitute for the naval bill under consideration the measure 
which has been read at the desk providing for the freedom 
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of a liberty-loving people. The passage of a Philippine bill 
would not only be a redemption of solemn promises but it 
would create a new star in the firmament of nations; it 
would liberate 13,000,000 people and confer upon them the 
right to shape their own destiny, to live their own lives, and 
to take their place among the free peoples of the earth. It 
would demonstrate that this Republic is free from imperial- 
istic designs and refuses to enter upon imperialistic policies. 

Mr. President, I return to a thought I was discussing a 
few moments ago to the effect that I was unable to under- 
stand the reason for an attempt to revive the discredited 
and rejected Hawes-Cutting-Hare bill and to force it again 
through the Senate. I cannot help but believe that if this 
measure is revived, many of the Filipinos will regard the 
action of our Government as an attempt to coerce them into 
the acceptance of a measure which they had rejected. 

The Filipinos had fully discussed this law. A few able 
Filipinos had eloquently urged their countrymen to accept 
it. It was discussed in the Philippine Legislature and every 
argument that could be adduced in justification for its adop- 
tion by the Filipinos was presented. The Philippine people 
rejected it. They believed that their rejection of the bill 
was final; and they believed, as they had a right to believe, 
that the American Congress would promptly enact a meas- 
ure that would permit them to set up a government of their 
own choosing. The Hawes-Cutting-Hare bill they regarded 
as a hybrid measure, a measure that neither granted liberty 
nor provided for their economic freedom. I find no justifi- 
cation in support of a plan to reenact the rejected bill and 
to further attempt to secure its approval by the Filipinos. 

The Hawes-Cutting-Hare bill was vetoed by President 
Hoover, but Congress passed it over his veto. He stated 
in his veto message that— 

The American people consider that they have discharged the 
responsibilities to the Philippine people and have carried out the 
altruistic mission which we undertook. If we have no further 
national stake in the islands, if the Philippine people are not 
prepared for self-government, if they cannot maintain order in 


their institutions, if they cannot defend their independence, we 
should say so frankly on both sides. 


In my opinion we have met the suggestions made by 
President Hoover, and should frankly declare our purpose 
to grant them immediate independence. I have argued that 
they have a stable government that was the sine qua non 
provided in the Jones Act of 1916. 

President Wilson declared that they had met the require- 
ments made of them, that they had a stable government 
and were entitled to the independence which they coveted. 

That declaration by the President was made, as I recall, 
in 1919. Since then further tests have been applied to the 
Filipinos which they have met. They have proven that the 
statement of President Wilson was justified; they have law 
and order; courts which administer the law with celerity 
and justice. There is abundant evidence of the fact that 
they have a stable government, and orderly and law-abiding 
people; and political institutions under which individual lib- 
erty may be enjoyed and democratic institutions main- 
tained. 

Perhaps technically few nations are stable—politically 
or economically. Nations and governments rise and fall 
and people reach a high stage of civilization and then waste 
away. If a stable government means one susceptible of 
no change then no government is stable. Indeed growth, 
development, and progress must come to nations as well as 
to individuals. Many people believe that our Government is 
undergoing radical changes. There are some who believe 
that these changes are indicative of a lack of stability and 
presage most serious and disastrous consequences. But the 
Filipinos, as I have indicated, possess those institutions in- 
dicative of economic and political stability. Certainly their 
government is more stable than that of many governments 
throughout the world. As stated, they have just laws and 
impartial courts, presided over by jurists of ability and 
integrity. Their judicial system, indeed, is one which calls 
for commendation. I invite attention again to the fact that 
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they have developed a most excellent educational system. 
They have a large number of schools attended by more than 
1,000,000 students. 

The overwhelming majority of the people have their 
own homes, and the government and the people are compar- 
atively free from debt and certainly are freer from the seri- 
ous economic problems that confront many of the peoples of 
the world. They have a fair and just system of taxation; 
they have a balanced budget, and their government and the 
municipalities and provinces meet their obligations. There 
is less of a spirit of unrest or discontent than is found in 
many of the most powerful nations in the world. 

Senators will recall that in the hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, under the 
previous administration, the then Secretary of War, Mr. 
Hurley, contended that stable government meant economic 
stability, and the inference was drawn that if economic sta- 
bility was lacking, political independence was not possible. 
Mr. President, if I properly interpret the position of some 
of those who appeared before the committee, it was to the 
effect that a people that had political stability and main- 
tained law and order were not entitled to the claim of pos- 
sessing a stable form of government if there were economic 
problems and difficulties either imminent or possible. It 
has been contended by some who appeared before the com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate, when the Philippine 
question was under consideration, that if the Filipinos were 
granted independence, within a few years thereafter, the 
economic situation would be such as to create revolutions, 
with the possible and indeed probable overthrow of their 
government. Those dire prophecies, Mr. President, in my 
opinion, do not rest upon a proper interpretation of reali- 
ties. By that I do not mean that if the Filipinos were 
granted their independence within the next 2 or 3 years they 
would be free from economic difficulties. 

I think it quite probable that they would have problems of 
more or less seriousness to meet and to solve. That, how- 
ever, is the case of all governments today, and that will be 
the case so long as human governments exist. The solution 
of one problem today, whether it be economic, political, or 
industrial, will be met by another problem upon the morrow. 
There is confusion in the economic and political systems of 
the world. There are disturbances and dislocations, some 
of which may eventuate in more serious conditions, and the 
possible, indeed, probable important modifications of gov- 
ernmental structures and political institutions. 

The Philippine Republic, when it shall be established, will, 
like all governments, have its problems, but the solution of 
problems is one of the responsibilities resting upon indi- 
viduals, communities, and governments. There are some 
persons who contend that our economic situation is unsatis- 
factory, and it is evident that the economic condition of 
many countries is unstable. Economic disturbances, result- 
ing from the World War and from other causes, are found 
in most nations. Industrial revolutions are threatening the 
peace and stability of some governments, and certainly such 
disturbances interfere with the cordial international rela- 
tions which should exist among civilized nations. 

Referring to President Hoover’s veto message, I think we 
“have discharged our responsibilities to the Filipinos and 
they are grateful for the contribution which this Republic 
has made to their political and economic growth and prog- 
ress. I think it will be conceded that we have “carried out 
the altruistic mission which we undertook.” Many believe, 
I might say in passing, that altruistic purposes were not pri- 
marily the reason for our seizure of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago and the superimposition upon the Filipinos at the 
point of the sword the authority of the United States. 

Mr. Hoover used the words, “If we have no further na- 
tional stake in the islands.” Whatever those words imply, I 
have no hesitancy in stating that our Government has no 
further national stake in the Philippines. The retention of 
the Philippines is of no national advantage; indeed, by many 
it is believed that their retention is a distinct national dis- 
advantage. Certain military experts have insisted that in 
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the event of international conflicts the Philippine Archi- 
pelago is a liability rather than an asset to this Republic. 

I have referred to the statement made by Theodore Roose- 
velt to the effect that from a military point of view the 
Philippines are an embarrassment rather than an advan- 
tage. I repeat, therefore, Mr. President, that we have no 
national stake in the sense that we will enjoy any advan- 
tage by retaining jurisdiction over the Philippine Islands. 

5 VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. KING, I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly the situation is hazardous 
under the terms of the Hawes-Cutting Act if we are to be 
left in the Far East with serious responsibilities for what 
may happen, and a total lack of authority under the terms 
of the Hawes-Cutting Act to administer that responsibility. 

As I conceive the situation, there could not be created a 
more desperately dangerous situation than is created by the 
Hawes-Cutting Act, which precipitates us into a responsi- 
bility which we can in no sense forfend, in no sense defend, 
in no sense protect against a calamitous crisis until the 
actual crisis shall have come upon us. It seems to me what 
the Senator says is utterly justified in view of the formula 
that has been written. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Michigan now, as always, 
speaks forcefully and eloquently, and I am in substantial 
agreement with the statement just made by him. May I 
add that the Senator from Michigan, when the Hawes- 
Cutting-Hare bill was under discussion at the last session 
of Congress, submitted it to a most deadly and dev- 
astating analysis. He demonstrated that it did not meas- 
ure up to the promises which had been made by our Gov- 
ernment and that it would be highly disadvantageous to 
the Filipinos as well as to this Republic. I should be 
glad if Senators and those who have not made a study 
of the provisions of the Hawes-Cutting-Hare bill would 
read the address delivered by the Senator. I am sure if 
they did, they would reach the conclusion that the measure 
referred to and which, as I understand, is to be revived in 
this body, did not meet the promises made by our Govern- 
ment to the Filipinos and if carried into effect would result 
in most serious difficulties. 

Mr. President, again referring to the sentence in President 
Hoover’s veto message, I submit that if we have no national 
stake in the Philippines, our primary concern should be 
to enact a measure under which independence may be 
obtained by the Filipinos and withdraw from the islands 
at as early a date as possible and surrender control over 
the islands to the government which the Filipinos may 
establish. In my opinion it would be a great object lesson 
to the world if this Republic should withdraw its sover- 
eignty over those distant isles, and bid Godspeed to the 
free and independent government there set up, as it as- 
sumed an honored place among the nations of the earth. 
To have contributed to the establishment of a free and 
independent government would be an honor of which this 
Nation now and in all future times might be proud. 

Again referring to President Hoover’s veto message, it 
would be a necessary implication therefrom that if the 
Philippine people are prepared for self-government and can 
maintain order, then the duty would rest upon the United 
States to grant them independence. Perhaps I am repeating 
when I refer to the fact that they give evidence of greater 
ability to maintain a stable government than many of the 
governments of the world. 

Without desiring to make invidious comparisons, I think 
it may be truthfully said that the conditions in the Philip- 
pine Islands warrant the conclusion that a government there 
by the Filipinos would possess many advantages over those 
found in some other countries. In the first place, they have 
a homogeneous people, 13,000,000 in number. They have a 
larger population than many countries and the area of their 
territory likewise exceeds that of many other nations. There 
are more than 12,000,000 Christian people in the Philippine 
Islands, and approximately 400,000 Mohammedans. The 
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overwhelming majority of the people are imbued with the 
same religious sentiments and influenced by the same politi- 
cal ideals. This was demonstrated when a constitution was 
prepared under the Aguinaldo regime. It contained some of 
the provisions found in our Constitution and indicated that 
the people desired a liberal and progressive government rest- 
ing upon democratic principles. 

I referred a few moments ago to the great interest which 
the people have taken in education. With more than 8,000 
public schools and more than 30,000 teachers, to say noth- 
ing of their universities and higher mstitutions of learning, 
they give evidence of their desire to occupy a high place 
among the civilized nations of the world. Their schools and 
educational institutions are far more numerous than those 
found in many other countries. Art and culture were 
brought to them by Spain, and they have, under the years 
of American occupancy, absorbed a political philosophy em- 
phasized in the Declaration of Independence, and expressed 
in the political institutions of this Republic. The younger 
generation of Filipinos find much of their inspiration in the 
teachings of Washington and Jefferson, Lincoln and Wil- 
son, and the great leaders of public thought in America. 

Perhaps it is repetition, but I desire to again refer to the 
constitution prepared by the Filipinos under the Aguinaldo 
regime. The Mololas constitution was republican in form. 
It contained a tripartite division of power patterned along 
the lines of our own Constitution. It contained in substan- 
tial form the Bill of Rights with its restraints upon the cen- 
tral authority and its protection of individual rights and 
liberties. The Filipinos desired a republican form of gov- 
ernment, and the Mololas constitution proved that they were 
not unacquainted with the liberal forms of government 
existing in the world. 

I have no doubt, if we shall afford them an opportunity, 
the Filipinos will draft a constitution—liberal and progres- 
sive—that will embody within it many, if not most, of the 
important provisions found in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I appeal to the Senate to turn from the 
consideration of military and naval measures for the pur- 
pose of considering a measure dealing with the liberty and 
freedom of 13,000,000 people, a people who want liberty, a 
people who can maintain law and order and liberal insti- 
tutions. 

If our Government shall retain control over the Fili- 
pinos for an indefinite period, will they be better prepared 
for self-government than they are now? Can we as- 
sure them and the world that at the expiration of that 
period the government which they may set up will be immune 
from difficulties, domestic and international? No guaranty 
of that character may be made in behalf of any nation. 
The convulsions in Latin America, Spain, and other Euro- 
pean countries during the past century furnish evidence of 
the fact that political institutions, economic conditions, gov- 
ernmental structures will be subjected to strains and as- 
saults and earthquakes, producing serious and doubtless, in 
some instances, disastrous results. 

The Filipinos do not favor Nazi philosophy or Fascist 
programs or monarchial institutions. There are many per- 
sons who believe that there are only three democratic gov- 
ernments in the world today. That number, however, is too 
small, but unfortunately it is true that in many countries 
there is a subsidence of true and genuine democratic spirit, 
and an inclination to create powerful bureaucracies and 
executive authority of almost unlimited power. 
this tendency with the spirit of the Filipinos and reach the 
conclusion from this comparison that the Filipinos possess 
characteristics and qualities justifying the belief that they 
are capable of self-government and are able to maintain 
democratic institutions and a liberal and progressive govern- 
ment even in this confused transitional and tempestuous 
period. Of course, with the passage of the years any gov- 
ernment that the Filipinos may establish, as well as govern- 
ments now existing or hereafter developed, will undergo 
change. Society and peoples are in a condition of flux and 
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static, and stagnate conditions must yield to evolutionary, 
not to say dynamic, forces. There is an analogy between 
the development in biological fields and the evolutionary 
changes in social and political institutions. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s philosophy demonstrates that we must be prepared to 
witness evolutionary development in human institutions. 
Undoubtedly human institutions tend toward heterogeneity 
as in the biological field the homeogeneous yields to the 
heterogeneous. 

Mr. President, I cannot refrain from again referring to 
the eloquent passage in President Hoover’s veto message, in 
which he said: 

* + © We are here dealing with one of the most precious 
rights of man—national independence interpreted as separate 
nationality. It is the national independence of 13,000,000 human 
beings. We have here a specific duty. The ideals under which 
we undertook this responsibility, our own national instincts, and 
our institutions which we have implanted on these islands 
breathes with these desires. 

It is a goal not to be reached by yielding to selfish interests, to 
resentments, or to abstractions, but with full recognition of our 
responsibilities and all their implications and all the forces which 
would destroy the boon we seek to confer and the dangers to our 
own freedom from entanglements which our actions may bring. 
Neither our successors nor history will discharge us of responsi- 
bility for actions which diminish the liberty we seek to confer 
nor for dangers which we create for ourselves as a consequence of 
our acts. 

I desire to emphasize the statement which I have just 
read from President Hoover’s message. 

We are here dealing with one of the most precious 
rights of man—national independence interpreted as separate 
nationality. * * e+ 

Mr. President, we are dealing with precious rights of man 
and yet we have denied the Filipinos these precious rights— 
national independence interpreted as separate nationality. 
President Hoover links the precious rights of man with the 
national independence of 13,000,000 human beings. I chal- 
lenge attention to the fact that we have a specific duty and 
that is to recognize the precious rights of 13,000,000 people 
now and to grant them now their independence. 

President Hoover made a further statement, referring to 
the Hawes-Cutting-Hare bill: 

+ + This legislation puts both our people and the Philip- 
pines people not on the road to liberty and safety, which we desire, 
but on the path leading to new and enlarged dangers to liberty and 
freedom itself. * * * 


The Senator from Michigan, in the great speech to which 
I have referred, pointed out the dangers to the Filipinos, 
as well as the dangers to our Government, under the pro- 
visions of the Hawes-Cutting-Hare bill if it should be put 
into operation. Some of the dangers to which he referred 
were those undoubtedly in the mind of President Hoover 
and to which he adverts in his veto message. They were 
dangers which the Filipinos themselves recognized when 
they rejected the measure; they were dangers and disad- 
vantages recognized by the Philippine veterans in the series 
of resolutions which they adopted, condemning the Hawes- 
Cutting-Hare bill, and by Mr. Quezon, one of the Philippine 
leaders in an address immediately after its enactment, and 
in resolutions adopted by the Philippine Legislature when 
its members rejected the Hawes-Cutting-Hare bill. 

Mr. President, may I say to my Democratic associates 
that we are not following pledges in Democratic platforms, 
when and if we give support to measures containing pro- 
visions such as found in the Hawes-Cutting-Hare bill. The 
Democratic Party followed the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Wilson in the last message which he delivered to Con- 
gress where he, in effect, declared it to be the duty of Con- 
gress to give immediate independence to the Filipinos. 

As a member of the Democratic Convention of 1920, I 
had the honor to draft the plank which in effect called for 
the independence of the Philippines. In 1924, I was a dele- 
gate to the Democratic Convention in New York and pre- 
pared the plank appearing in the platform which reads as 
follows: 


The Filipino people have succeeded in maintaining a stable 
government and have thus fulfilled the only condition laid down 
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by Congress as a prerequisite to the granting of independence. 
We declare that it is now our liberty and our duty to keep our 
promise to these people by granting them immediately the inde- 
pendence which they so honorably covet. 

This plank is substantially the statement contained in 
President Wilson’s message to Congress. Senators will ob- 
serve that the Democratic Party in its platform declared it 
to be “ our duty to keep our promise to the Filipinos by grant- 
ing them immediately the independence which they so 
honorably covet.” Neither Mr. Wilson nor the Democratic 
convention declared in favor of a hybrid measure such as 
the Hawes-Cutting-Hare bill. On the contrary, they de- 
clared for the immediate independence of the Filipinos. In 
view of this promise, as well as others made by Democratic 
leaders and by Democratic National Conventions, there can 
be no excuse for this Congress to deny immediate inde- 
pendence to the Filipino people. These platform declara- 
tions are a condemnation of the Hawes-Cutting-Hare bill or 
any measure similar to it. I insist, Mr. President, that we 
redeem this promise, as well as others made, and pass the 
measure which I have introduced or one containing like 
provisions. 

In 1928 the Democratic Party again spoke upon this ques- 
tion, and declared in its platform that— 

The Philippine people have succeeded in maintaining a stable 
government and have thus fulfilled the only condition laid down 
by the Congress as a prerequisite to the granting of independence. 
We declare that it is now our duty to keep our promise to those 
people by granting them immediately the independence which 
they so honorably covet. 

May I add by way of parenthesis that I was a delegate to 
the convention in 1928 and joined in endorsing this plank. 
It will be observed that the same pledge is there made, “ That 
it is our duty to keep our promise to the Filipino people and 
to grant them immediately the independence which they so 
honorably covet.” 

In the light of these declarations, as well as others made 
by Democratic leaders, I repeat, there can be found no excuse 
for violating these promises and for refusing promptly to 
pass legislation granting the Filipinos their independence. 

I protest against the efforts which are being made to 
bludgeon the Filipinos into an acceptance of the Hawes- 
Cutting-Hare bill. As stated, they rejected this measure, 
and to now revive it would be regarded as a coercive effort 
upon the part of our Government to compel its acceptance. 

If Congress should pass the discredited and rejected 
Hawes-Cutting-Hare bill, the Filipinos could not regard it 
otherwise than as a threat that if they did not accept it they 
would obtain nothing better. 

Mr. President, I would regard such a course as unworthy 
of this Republic. Let us say to the Filipinos that we will 
redeem promises which have been made; that we will re- 
spond to their desires and give to them a fair and just 
measure under which they may set up a government which 
meets their desires and aspirations. Let us not say to them 
when they ask for bread, “ You shall have only stone.” 

Mr. President, I understand that it is desired that ad- 
journment be taken at this time. I will therefore yield the 
floor. 

Wednesday, February 28, 1934 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, at the hour of adjournment 
yesterday I was discussing some questions pertinent to the 
Philippine problem. I understand that today the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] suggested that the measure of- 
fered by me granting independence to the Filipinos be taken 
up for consideration and passed; and, as I understand, he 
made the suggestion that if that were done it would relieve 
us of some responsibilities in the Orient which now rest upon 
us and which may be provocative of national, if not interna- 
tional controversies. I shall be happy if the Senate would 
put aside the pending bill and promptly pass the Philippine 
bill, which I had the honor to offer. But I fear all appeals 
to pursue that course will be unavailing. 

Mr. President, at the last session of Congress there was 
forced through the Senate over the protests of the Filipinos 
and objections of many Senators, and, I believe, over the 
objection of a majority of the American people, a bill which 
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it was alleged would give independence to the Filipinos and 
take that question out of the domain of national and inter- 
national concern. 

That measure was an apple of discord. It provoked re- 
sentments and animosities in the Philippine Islands, and in 
a way drove a wedge, though a rather small one, between 
various elements in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. President, I think that measure was calculated to do 
harm rather than to promote the welfare of the Filipinos. 
I regarded it as a most unwise, not to say unfair and unjust, 
law; and the results have vindicated the prophecies made by 
some of us at the time the measure was under consideration 
in this Chamber. 

Quite recently I have received a number of telegrams and 
messages from the Philippines condemnatory of that meas- 
ure, some of them, incidentally, condemning the efforts 
which, I understand, are being made to revive and revitalize 
the dead Hawes-Cutting-Hare law. One of the telegrams, 
dated the 22d of February, reads as follows: 

Tell Gabaldon he is the representative here sent by the Philip- 
pine Legislature for the purpose of conve to the American 
people, to the President of the United States, and the American 
Congress the views of the legislature and the Filipinos, particu- 
larly the views of the Philippine Legislature, in rejecting the so- 
called Hawes-Cutting bill.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I do not like to disturb the 
Senator, but what has been the last position of the Filipinos 
as expressed from Manila? 


Mr. KING. In opposition. 

Mr. LONG. They do not want the Hawes-Cutting law? 

Mr. KING. They rejected it and are still opposed to it. 

Mr. LONG. Have they not asked for more immediate in- 
dependence? 

Mr. KING. They have repeatedly during the past 10 years 


demanded immediate and absolute independence. They have 
endorsed a measure, the so-called “King bill”, which is 
pending in the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. How long would they have to wait for inde- 
pendence under the King bill? 

Mr. KING. Under the King bill, if the Filipinos avail 
themselves of the minimum provision, they would have 
their independence in less than 30 months; and if they 
avail themselves of the flexible provision of the bill, it 
would be 38 months. The minimum and flexible provisions 
relate to the time within which conventions may be called 
and plebiscites held. 

Mr. LONG. I do not want to interrupt the Senator again, 
but, if he will permit me, I should like to ask one question. 
While I voted for the Hawes-Cutting bill, because it was 
the only thing we could get a vote on at the time, if we 
cannot free those people in 2 or 3 years, I cannot see how 
we are ever going to free them. 

Mr. KING. I think the suggestion of the Senator is per- 
tinent. So many contingencies may arise under the Hawes- 
Cutting measure that the United States might remain 
in control for years if not indefinitely. 

Another cablegram sent by a Filipino organization is as 


follows: 
à JANUARY 22, 1934. 
Tell Gabaldon convey President Roosevelt, Presiding Officers of 
Congress, Senator Kinc, American Press Civic Union mass meeting 
held today. Thousands attended. Different political, religious 
creeds unanimously adopted resolution supporting immediate 
approval Congress King bill granting Philippines complete, abso- 
lute independence 24 to 40 months; elimination naval military 
coaling reservations; discussions economic, immigration, neutrali- 
zation treaties should not block proclamation date independence. 
Mailing resolutions. 
UNION. 


On February 3, the following cablegram was sent to Hon. 
Manuel Quezon, head of the Philippine delegation, now in 
Washington for the purpose of obtaining legislation grant- 
ing independence to the Philippines: 

Manta, February 3, 1934. 


President QUEZON, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Following resolutions unanimously adopted at mass meeting 
composed of more than 30,000 persons after torch parade from 
Azcarraga to Luneta about 3 miles long held this evening: 
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“Whereas during the present session of the Congress of the 
United States Senator Kina has presented a bill providing for the 
granting of independence to the Philippines after the time abso- 
lutely necessary to effect the orderly transfer of the sovereignty 
of the United States to the people of these islands, a period which 
is estimated to be not more than 3 years; 

“ Whereas the said King bill does not provide for the retention 
by the United States of military reservations after the recogni- 
tion and proclamation of independence; 

“ Whereas according to said bill the present trade relations be- 
tween the United States and the Philippines will not be altered 
and the American immigration laws will not be applied to Fili- 
pinos before the recognition of independence; 

“Whereas the King bill, of all the various bills pending before 
the Congress, including the Hare-Hawes-Cutting law, is the one 
which is most similar in its fundamental provisions to the plan 
submitted by the Quezon delegation now in the United States 
and is the one most in consonance with the historic aspirations 
of the Filipino people for the enjoyment of immediate, complete, 
and absolute independence solemnly embodied and formulated 
in various resolutions of the legislature and the commission of 
independence and in the platforms of all political parties in the 
Philippines; 

“Whereas the Philippine Legislature, in keeping with section 
17 of the act of Congress commonly known as the “ Hare-Hawes- 
Cutting law”, and voicing the genuine sentiment of an over- 
whelming majority of the Filipino people, has rejected said law; 

“Whereas the movement in the United States to extend the 
period for acceptance of the Hare-Hawes-Cutting law in its pres- 
ent form is contrary to the principles of a representative govern- 

ment, inasmuch as the Philippine Legislature has already taken 
action in accordance with section 17 declining to accept the said 
law: s 
“Now, therefore, this popular mass meeting, called by the Asso- 
ciation of Veterans of the Revolution, the Labor Congress, the 
Federation of Labor of the Philippines, the Anticoalition of the 
Democrata Nacionalista Consolidado, and the Radical Parties, 
resolves, as it does hereby resolve, to endorse and support the 
bill presented by Senator KN, and hereby petitions Congress 
to enact the same during the present session; and, if this be not 
possible, that it enact any other independence law which does 
not contain the provisions of the Hare-Hawes-Cutting law ob- 
jected to by the Philippine Legislature, thereby giving a noble 
and glorious consummation of the unselfish and altruistic task 
which America has undertaken in these islands.” 


“Whereas the King bill, providing for independence in 3 years 
and without American military reservations, is pending before the 
Congress of the United States; 

“Whereas the movement now organized by certain elements in 
the United States to review the Hare-Hawes-Cutting law, which 
has been rejected by the Filipino people through their constitu- 
tional representatives, is designed to block the King bill; 

“Whereas there is urgent need of union and solidarity among 
all Filipinos, regardless of party affiliations, to obtain immediate, 
complete, and absolute independence: Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That this mass meeting of Filipinos opposed to the 
Hare-Hawes-Cutting law hereby appeals to our countrymen who 
are in favor of the Hare-Hawes-Cutting law to forget partisan 
differences for the sake of our beloved country and to join in 
endorsing and supporting the King bill, which provides for imme- 
diate, absolute, and complete independence. 

“ Resolved further, That a certified copy of this resolution be 
personally delivered to the presidents of all the political parties 
in the Philippines.” 

Mass meeting requests you kindly transmit above resolutions to 
President and Congress. 

Similar resolutions received from Philippine Civic Union, 
Cagayan Labor Union, Provincial Board Pangasinan, Presidents’ 
Assembly, Rizal Guerra Patriotica, and Democratas Capiz. 

PAREDES RECTO. 


Mr. President, my information is that many mass meet- 
ings were held in various parts of the Philippines, at which 
resolutions were adopted condemning the Hare-Hawes-Cut- 
ting bill and protesting against any effort to revive it. 
These resolutions also endorsed the bill which I introduced 
and which is now pending in the Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator interpret these 
resolutions as also meaning an acquiesence in complete, im- 
mediate, and absolute abandonment of all market advan- 
tages in the United States under the tariff? 

Mr. KING. Yes. That is to say—and I shall supplement 
the resolutions just submitted by communications which I 
have received from the Philippine Islands—the Filipinos 
are willing to meet whatever disadvantages, and there will 
be some, may arise by reason of independence within 3 
years, in order to have the boon of independence. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. What I had in mind was this. I 
had understood that the thought in the islands which was 
favorable to what we will call immediate independence, in 
2 or 3 years, also contemplated a post-independence period 
of economic readjustment, and I was wondering whether 
these resolutions embraced some such subsequent period of 
tariff advantage, or whether the phrase “ immediate, com- 
plete, and absolute independence ” means what it says. 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt but what the resolutions 
mean what they say. Undoubtedly some Filipinos would 
like an understanding or arrangement with the United 
States, under the terms of which, after independence is 
obtained, there might be some reciprocity, some reciprocal 
trade relations mutually beneficial to the two countries; 
but rather than have the Hawes-Cutting measure imposed 
upon them or have independence postponed for an indefinite 
period, they prefer absolute and immediate independence, 
as provided in the so-called “ King bill.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And the Senator thinks that these 
native Filipinos, in passing upon these resolutions, did so 
with an understanding that it might cost them their com- 
plete free markets in the United States? 

Mr. KING. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What I say has no reference to the Sena- 
tor, but it is also fair to say that the sugar interests in the 
United States are very much in favor of complete, absolute, 
and unconditional independence immediately. 

Mr. KING. So far as I am advised, the agricultural inter- 
ests in continental United States, including the producers of 
sugar, believe that the Filipinos should be permitted to set 
up their own government. I might add that the labor 
organizations also have joined in demanding independence 
for the Philippines. 

The Senator’s remarks have no relation to the question 
under discussion. 

Permit me to read another cablegram received on the 3d 
of this month, addressed to Commissioner GUEVARA: 

Following resolving clause was adopted at a mass meeting com- 
posed of more than 30,000 people— 

And so on. It is substantially the same resolution as that 
which I read a moment ago. I call attention to it because it 
was sent to Commissioner GUEVARA, who is here in Washing- 
ton, whereas the other was sent to Mr. Quezon and Mr. 
Gabaldon, two of the representatives sent here by the Philip- 
pine Legislature to present to the President of the United 
States and to the Congress the views of the legislature in 
opposition to the Hawes-Cutting-Hare bill and to petition 
for the enactment of legislation that will give independence 
to the Philippines. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, does the Senator fur- 
ther yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How would the Senator harmonize 
a willingness to completely surrender the free-trade market 
privileges in the United States with the fact that the 
Governor General of the Philippine Islands is cabling us at 
the present time that even the imposition of a 5-cent tax on 
oil would utterly ruin some 3,000,000 Filipino farmers? How 
can those two propositions be harmonized? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in my opinion a proper un- 
derstanding of the conditions existing in the Philippine 
Islands, and the relations existing between the Philippines 
and our Government, will enable us to reconcile the state- 
ment made by the Governor General, if there is any real 
conflict. Undoubtedly restrictions imposed upon Philippine 
exports to the United States will, under present conditions, 
prove disadvantageous to the Philippines. Senators know 
that the Filipinos protested against our Government forcing 
free trade upon them and denying them the right to seek 
markets in other parts of the world. By our policy we have, 
in effect, compelled the Filipinos to trade only with the 
United States. We have forbidden them to impose tariff 
duties in order that they might obtain revenues and, as I 
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have stated, have practically foreclosed them from entering 
the markets of the world. Under these conditions they have 
been forced into the development of certain industries the 
products of which were brought to the United States. They 
have been compelled to receive our exports and we have 
sent to the Philippine Islands large quantities of agricul- 
tural and other commodities each year. I think, perhaps, 
the Governor General has exaggerated the effect of the 
imposition of the excise taxes referred to, though I believe 
the revenue of such excise taxes will be of disadvantage to 
the Filipinos. 

In all the hearings before committees Senators know that 
persons representing various interests, presenting the 
strongest possible arguments, do not always confine them- 
selves to the fields of logic and accuracy. It is obvious that 
if we continue to hold the Philippines under the existing 
law, the Filipinos and the Governor General, whoever he 
may be, will endeavor to secure all reasonable trade ad- 
vantages with the United States. Our policy has encouraged 
American investments in the Philippines and Americans 
have been largely responsible for the increased production 
of sugar and copra and its products. Undoubtedly, as I 
have indicated, if we had not forced free trade between 
the two countries, certain industries would not have at- 
tained their present status and markets in various parts 
of the world would have been opened up for Philippine 
products. The unwisdom of the tariff and commercial 
policy which we have forced upon the Filipinos has become 
apparent and it is certain that to continue the present situ- 
ation will multiply the difficulties to be encountered when 
we attempt to change the present status or to give to the 
Filipinos their independence. We have attempted to im- 
pose upon the Filipinos a policy somewhat similar to that 
which George III sought to force upon the American Col- 
onies. We have cut off the trade of the Filipinos with other 
nations and forced them to deal almost exclusively with 
the United States. Such a course was bound to develop 
problems and conditions increasingly difficult of solution and, 
in the end, perhaps injurious to the Filipinos. This very 
situation is a powerful argument in favor of granting to 
the Filipinos their independence. 

So I have no difficulty in reconciling the requests which 
may have come from the Governor General with the state- 
ment which I have made, that the Filipinos, while it is true 
they would prefer a situation that would enable them to have 
reciprocal advantages after independence, will take inde- 
pendence, take it now, take it within the next 2 or 3 years 
under the terms of the bill referred to, rather than have 
the Hawes-Cutting bill revived, or continue the present 
status. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to permit me to make a further statement? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I cordially join the Senator, as he 
knows, in opposition to the extension of the Hawes-Cutting 
bill. I have no sympathy whatever with any such purpose. 
But it seems to me that the Senator’s bill, the so-called 
“King bill”, needs an appendix, to wit, a formula for the 
subsequent progressive recession in American tariffs, so that 
the republic which we thus launch under our beneficent 
auspices, will have a chance to survive, and succeed, and 
stabilize itself in a post-independence period of 5 or 10 years, 
during which they can gradually accommodate themselves 
to their new economic status, 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of my friend from Michigan 
whether the suggestion which he has made contemplates 
that they should have their independence within the next 
few years? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; as soon as possible. 

Mr. KING. But that there should be reciprocal relations 
between the United States and the Philippines during which 
the Filipinos would receive some benefits from such rela- 
tions? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. During a limited period of years, so 
that they could, as rapidly as possible, accommodate them- 
selves to the new status. 
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8 KING. But that would be under their own govern- 
ment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That would be entirely under their 
own government. 

Mr. KING. And we would cut loose from the obligation 
to defend them against aggression, if there were any? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Precisely, which is at the base of 
my entire viewpoint. The Senator knows that my funda- 
mental objection to the Hawes-Cutting bill is that we have 
18 years of responsibility without authority, and if anything 
is to happen I want it to happen under their flag rather 
than ours. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, with that explanation, and I 
was under the impression that that was the view which my 
friend entertained, I shall not oppose an amendment to the 
bill if proposed. 

The point I am trying to make, Mr. President, is that 
it is unfair to the American people, and to the Filipinos, to 
have the sword of Damocles, so to speak, hanging over their 
heads. American capital in the Philippines does not know 
what to do. The Filipinos do not know what to do. They 
have the threat of the revival of the Hawes-Cutting bill, 
which they have rejected for reasons substantial and war- 
ranted. They fear other legislation that, perhaps, will be 
as objectionable as the Hawes-Cutting bill. They do not 
know what their status is going to be. I think we owe it 
to them, as well as to ourselves, to liquidate this question in 
an honorable and just way at the earliest possible moment, 
so that the Filipinos will know what their future shall be, 
that they may shape their domestic as well as their inter- 
national policies in a way they believe will be most advan- 
tageous, and so that our country will know what its rela- 
tions to the Philippines are, what its obligations are, and 
what in all fairness ought to be done in that post-independ- 
ence period to which the Senator from Michigan referred. 

I desire to read another cablegram received on the 20th: 

American business men control the correspondents— 


That is, the correspondents in the Philippine Islands, mean- 
ing thereby that some of the news reports from the Philippine 
Islands are garbled and may not be relied upon. This cable- 
gram was sent in view of a statement appearing in one of 
the papers published in Manila that an agreement had been 
made here in the United States by Gabaldon and some 
of the delegates sent to the United States by the legis- 
lature, under the terms of which the Hawes-Cutting bill 
was to be revived. Some American papers have carried 
that statement. 

Returning to the cablegram: 

American business men control the correspondents. No ma- 
jority leader accepts modification. Nobody mentions 17 years. 
Aguinaldo veterans, labor organizations, Philippine church, en- 
tire people supporting the King bill. Recent monster demon- 
strations the best evidence. If defeated will resort to boycott. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator once more? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think that cablegram further 
identifies the thought I was expressing a few moments ago. 
In all my conversations with General Aguinaldo it has been 
my understanding that he always linked a post-independ- 
ence era of economic readjustment with immediate inde- 
pendence. So I am again wondering whether the demands 
which the Senator is reading do not in fact mean that abso- 
lute, complete, and immediate independence is a thing asso- 
ciated with a post-independence era of economic readjust- 
ment? Has that not always been the Aguinaldo program? 

Mr. KING. I do not quite assent to the statement made 
by my friend. I thought that I had with me a speech re- 
cently delivered by Aguinaldo, a-speech printed in extenso, 
which I should like to call to the attention of the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Ido not want to transgress upon the Sen- 
ator’s time, because when he has finished I desire to make 
a statement about this subject matter in my own time, but I 
am in a position to say that in the last 3 weeks I have been 
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in communication, both in person and by cablegram, with all 
the leaders of Filipino politics in both factions, including the 
last mission and the new mission, General Aguinaldo, the 
speaker of the house, the president of the senate, and many 
others, and I am happy to report that they are all, without 
exception, in agreement for a bill which will shortly be 
introduced in this Congress. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator has information 
quite different from that which comes to me. Within the 
past 3 hours I have conferred with Mr. Gabaldon, one of the 
ablest men in the Philippine Islands, who is here as a dele- 
gate, named by the Philippine Legislature. He stated that 
there has been no understanding, no agreement; that he 
knows of none, and he assents to none. He informed me 
that Mr. Quezon has not assented to any agreement of the 
character indicated. It is evident from the Senator’s state- 
ment that efforts are being made to induce some Filipino 
leaders to agree to a plan to revive the dead Hawes-Cutting- 
Hare bill. If not, why the cablegrams to and communica- 
tions with persons in the Philippine Islands? It is easy to 
surmise the purpose—though it is not now manifest what 
representations are made to Filipino leaders. 

Recurring to the position of Aguinaldo, I have here a 
statement made by him in a speech delivered after the pas- 
sage of the Hawes-Cutting bill, in which he says: 


At the outset I wish to state that it is not true that under 
the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act, Philippine independence will be 
automatically granted within the next 10 or 12 years. Accord- 
ing to the speeches in Congress when the bill was being discussed, 
the actual concession of freedom may not take place until 14 
or 16 years from the inauguration of the Philippine Common- 
wealth; provided (and this is a vital proviso) that it is not ar- 
rested by intervention of the United States for any of the many 
causes enumerated in the act. 


The able Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], 
when the bill was under consideration, pointed out some 
of the causes that might lead to intervention by the United 
States anterior to the expiration of the time mentioned in 
the bill, and this able Philippine leader perceives the same 
dangers and the same menace. 

Referring to the Hawes-Cutting bill, he further states: 


In other words, it may take all in all at least half a century 
for the Philippines to obtain her liberty. In other words, under 
the law, another period of probation is required of us with 
all the doubts and contingencies and unforeseen developments 
that may arise during the next 14 years. 

If the prerequisite prescribed in the Jones law, namely, that 
as soon as a stable government was established independence 
would be granted, had not yet been complied with, another 
period of probation might have a semblance of justification. It 
is incontestable, however, that 16 years ago, President Wilson 
had certified that we had already a stable government in these 
islands and he had advocated that independence be granted us 
in justice to our aspirations. Why then should we voluntarily 
accept another period of trial? Why not ask instead that our 
republic be restored even subject to some such supervision as 
is provided for in the Hare-Hawes-Cutting law? This will be 
a million times more reasonable than the status that is being 
proffered to us under the law. We will have instead an inter- 
national personality of our own and we will have such instru- 
mentalities at our command as will enable us to develop our 
latest energies and resources and to make our country strong, 
not artificially as now but in fact. There is no visible reason 
at all why the Philippine Republic could not be established 
within the next 4 or 5 years. There is no reason why we should 
select the status of a commonwealth which does not differ 
radically from the form of government that is provided in the 
Jones law. 

An analysis of the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act will inevitably re- 
veal that with the exception of a few remaining positions to be 
Filipinized and the power of making appointments and preparing 
the budget the autonomous powers that we now enjoy are not 
increased one whit, It will be discovered further that in ex- 
change for these seeming concessions we shall have to sacrifice 
the present free-trade arrangement and our right of immigration 
with all the benefits that this arrangement entails for our country. 

In exchange for actual independence, I venture to assert that 
we are ready to undergo sacrifices of whatever nature and form. 
I believe that our country would undergo unspeakable hardships 
for the cause for which she has labored all these years. Unless 
however, it is independence that we are actually getting, I doubt 
whether our people would submit to unnatural impoverishment. 


It is unnecessary on this occasion to go into the other details 
of the law. It is sufficient to state that our country is hopelessly 
divided on this, the greatest national issue that has yet con- 
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fronted her. The debates that are raging around the law will 
sow the seeds of discord among our people for many years to 
come. It is clear that this contingency could very well be avoided 
by the enactment of a more liberal legislation, one that is more 
responsive to our national desire for liberty. 

Our task at present, as I see it, is to seek a common ground, a 
formula of union, so to speak. We should exert efforts to formu- 
late a plan which would be acceptable to all. I believe that in 
the plan which I have been proposing during the last few weeks 
the country can find this middle ground and could adopt it as a 
meeting point without embarrassment to anyone. 

I propose that we unite so that we could have a legislation 
whose principal features would be as follows: 

1. That the Philippine Republic be restored automatically 
within 4 or 5 years from the enactment of a law providing for 
such independence. 

2. That during the said period of 4 or 5 years the present free- 
trade arrangement continue to the mutual benefit of both the 
United States and the Philippine Islands, 

3. That immediately after the Philippines, if America desires 
it, all free-trade arrangement recognition of the dependence of 
between her and the Philippines be terminated. 

4. That during the 4 or 5 years, transition period we be allowed 
to negotiate with foreign countries for such commercial relations 
and agreements as may be mutually beneficial after the free-trade 
arrangement with the United States shall have been terminated. 

5. That we be given liberty to legislate about our own currency. 

6. That in the meantime also we be allowed to organize the 
nucleus of our national defense and to lay the basis for future 
diplomatic relations with other countries. 

7. That all such concessions and power of intervention as may 
be demanded of us by the United States be embodied in a treaty 
to be signed after our independence is recognized by her. 

8. That the payment of our bonded indebtedness be not de- 
manded until the period of its maturity, because it is already so 
provided in the contract of indebtedness. 

9. That all economic restrictions desired be on the basis of 
reasonable reciprocity. 

The foregoing, my countrymen, in its barest outline is an inde- 
pendence plan which I believe would be accepted by everybody 
concerned. It should be acceptable to us because it hastens the 
concession of freedom and because it removes all uncertainty 
about it. It should be acceptable also to the agricultural and 
industrial interests of the United States because competition from 
Philippine products will be eliminated within the short period of 
4 or 5 years. 

I beseech the support of the country as regards this plan. It 
is the only feasible plan, as I see it, considering the conditions 
now prevailing in the United States. It is also the only feasible 
plan that could make us happy. If under this plan we shall have 
to undergo hardships just the same, they are hardships that will 
be doubly welcome because they are in exchange for our coveted 
freedom. 

We are at the crossroads, as it were, to our national destiny. 
The time calls for serene reflections and for courageous decision. 
By striving for the enactment of a more liberal independence law 
we certainly could not be accused of not desiring our freedom. 
On the contrary, we are thereby making known our determination 
to face the consequences of an independent existence. Let us 
thereby show that if we could have our national ideals achieved 
during the next 4 or 5 years we are disposed to forego all the 
advantages of our association with the United States. 


Mr. President, General Aguinaldo, in the statement which 
I have just read, presents arguments against the Hawes- 
Cutting-Hare bill which, it seems to me, cannot be contro- 
verted. I cannot believe that he has modified or repudiated 
the views therein expressed. It seems impossible that he 
could have assented to a measure not yet prepared, but 
which, as the Senator from Maryland says, is shortly to be 
introduced, which would be at variance with his expressed 
views. It is possible, however, that certain promises have 
been made as to the terms of the bill which may have 
inclined him reluctantly to approve a prospective and in- 
definite measure. I can understand that the Filipinos, 
rather than continue the present situation, would yield to 
propositions repugnant to them and not oppose a bill though 
it was not in accord with their views and failed to give to 
their country the liberty which the Filipinos demand. I 
challenge attention to the concluding propositions submitted 
in General Aguinaldo’s address, among them that the Philip- 
pine Republic be restored automatically within 4 or 5 years; 
that prior to independence the present trade relations shall 
continue for both the benefit of the United States and the 
Philippine Islands, but that as soon as independence is 
achieved that shall be terminated. An important provision 
is that during the transition period before independence the 
Filipinos be allowed to negotiate with foreign countries for 
such commercial relations as may be beneficial after inde- 
pendence has been obtained. 
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Section 17 of the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act specifically 
provides that: 

The foregoing provisions of this act shall not take effect until 
accepted by concurrent resolution of the Philippine Legislature 
or by a convention called for the purpose of passing upon that 
question as may be provided by the Philippine Legislature. 

In accordance with this provision, the legislature may act 
directly on the law or call a convention for the purpose of 
accepting or rejecting it. No plebiscite for this purpose was 
contemplated. The Philippine Legislature having chosen to 
act directly on the law, its action in declining to accept it 
is as perfectly legal as any action of a convention called by 
it for the purpose of considering the bill. 

Long before the Hawes-Cutting bill was enacted, the legis- 
lature, directly or through the Philippine Independence 
Commission, had already recorded opposition to many of 
the provisions of the bill. 

On November 5, 1932, the Independence Commission gave 
specific instructions to the Philippine Mission in Washing- 
ton, in a declaration embodying the wishes of the Philip- 
pine Legislature as to the kind of bill acceptable to it. 
These declarations were confirmed and ratified by the 
Philippine Legislature in its Concurrent Resolution No. 19, 
adopted November 9, 1932. 

It will be recalled, Mr. President, that the commission 
sent here to secure independence had been instructed by 
organizations representing the Philippine people, and by the 
Philippine Legislature, as to the form and spirit of the 
measure that would meet the wishes of the Filipinos. The 
Hawes-Cutting bill was at variance with these instructions; 
it was not responsive to the desires and aspirations of the 
Filipinos and, as stated, was not in harmony with instruc- 
tions given the mission which came to Washington to 
labor for and appeal for complete, absolute, and immediate 
independence. I now present a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Philippine Legislature with refer- 
ence to independence bills pending consideration in Con- 
gress. It was prepared after the legislature learned of the 
bills presented to Congress, and for the purpose of instruct- 
ing the mission which came to Washington to labor for 
independence. 

Concurrent resolution expressing the sense of the Philippine 
Legislature with reference to the independence bills pending 
consideration in the American Congress 
Resolved by the House of- Representatives, the Philippine Senate 

concurring, That the following declaration be adopted as expres- 

sion of the unanimous sense of the Philippine Legislature: 

First. That it is the aspiration of the people of the Philippines 
to have immediate, absolute, and complete independence. 

Bear in mind these are the instructions so far as the Legis- 
lature of the Philippines had the power to instruct those 
whom they sent here to represent the Filipinos. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, was that before we voted on 
the bill? i 

Mr. KING. Yes; several months. I continue reading: 

Second. That, if the United States Congress is not disposed to 
pass at the coming session an act granting such immediate, abso- 
lute, and complete independence, the Philippine Legislature trusts 
that it will at least pass an act designating the date when inde- 
pendence will be granted, and that the delay will be only that 
absolutely required to transfer sovereignty and make the necessary 
readjustments for the proper protection and safeguard of the 
interests of both countries, and that in the meantime more ample 
powers be conferred upon the people and government of the Philip- 
pine Islands than they now have as regards the management of 
their domestic affairs without undue restrictions and the prepara- 
tion of the country for its future responsibilities as an independent 
and sovereign state, and that the tarif regulations between Amer- 
ica and the Philippines be based on just reciprocity or, at least, 
be not detrimental to the Philippine Islands. 

Senators will see that is an alternative. They pray, first, 
for complete, immediate, and absolute independence. Then, 
if the United States is not disposed to grant their plea, they 
ask that a date be designated at which sovereignty may 
be transferred from the United States to the government to 
be formed by the Filipinos. The concurrent resolution con- 
tinues: 


Third. That if the United States will insist upon reservations for 
naval and coaling stations, such will be established in Manila Bay 
or any other ports of importance for the commerce of the Philip- 
pine Islands, 
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Fourth. That the legislature reiterates fts confidence in the 
legislative mission at present in Washington and hopes that the 
same will do all it can to secure legislation in consonance with the 
foregoing declarations and fundamentally satisfying the political 
aspirations of the people of the Philippine Islands. 

Fifth. That it acknowledges and appreciates the sentiment in 
favor of the Philippine ideals at present prevailing in the Con- 
gress of the United States, and, therefore, trusts that said Congress 
will pass an act granting us immediate, absolute, and complete 
independence or, at least, legislation fulfilling the requirements 
above set forth. 


On December 10, 1932, when news of the approval of cer- 
tain amendments to the Hawes-Cutting bill, adversely affect- 
ing Philippine rights and interests, reached Manila, Presi- 
dent Quezon, in behalf of the legislature, sent a telegram to 
the Philippine Independence Mission in Washington, which 
in part is as follows: 

It seems there is no way of obtaining the passage of a law that 
will give due consideration to the rights and interests of the 
Filipino people, and I am sure that I am voicing the unanimous 
sentiment of our people in urging you to press for immediate 
independence, and if this is impossible in this session, let there 
be no bill. 

Those were the final instructions given to the mission 
here when information was brought back to Manila of the 
numerous amendments which were offered to the bill known 
in the House as the “ Hare bill”, and in the Senate as the 
“ Hawes-Cutting bill.” 

Shortly before the approval of this measure by the Sen- 
ate a meeting was held in Manila by the Independence 
Commission, on the 17th of December 1932; and the pre- 
siding officers of the legislature were authorized to send to 
the Philippine independence mission in Washington the 
telegram which I am about to read. People in the Philip- 
pine Islands, through mass meetings, through their civic 
organizations, through their political organizations, through 
the legislature, and through the political organization 
which has directed, if I may use the expression, the cam- 
paign for independence for a number of years, were alert 
as to the steps which were being taken in the House and in 
the Senate dealing with the question of Philippine 
independence. 

This is the telegram which was forwarded: 

At meeting held today Independence Commission unanimously 
approved all cables heretofore sent you and speech President 
Quezon as expressing unanimous sentiment 
and Filipino people summarized as follows: First, immediate, 
complete, and absolute independence has ever been and is desire 
of Filipino people. Second, willingness compromise on postpone- 
ment independence or transitory period not over 10 years prom- 
ised upon conditions that during said period local government 
will be really autonomous and ations commercial relations 
and immigration would be mutually beneficial to both American 
and Filipino peoples or at least not destructive of our industries 
nor offensive to our race, as specifically pointed out in the reso- 
lution and instructions taken by Aquino. Third, restriction of 
entry Filipino products and immigration to America on any basis 
without Similar restriction to American goods and Americans en- 
tering Philippines is in itself unjust and can only be accepted 
if limitations and basis thereof are as specifically mentioned in 
aforementioned resolution and instructions. Fourth, any bill 

ming independence or containing transitory period under 
conditions different from above will not be accepted if submitted 
to Philippine Legislature for approval, and if no submission is 
provided will be strongly protested by same and Filipino people. 


(At this point Mr. Kd yielded the floor for the day.) 
Thursday, March 1, 1934 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, on three recent occasions I 
have submitted to the Senate views relating to the Philip- 
pine problem, and upon each occasion have been required to 
yield for the consideration of other matters. Yesterday I 
yielded to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], who 
desired to present some views relating to the Philippine situ- 
ation. I made a brief reply to his statements. 

During his address he stated in substance that negotia- 
tions were in progress for the purpose of agreeing, if possible, 
upon a new bill dealing with the Philippine situation. As I 
understood the Senator, representatives of various groups 
had assented in principle at least to the bill which he has in 
his mind but has not been reduced to writing. Evidently it 
is in a nebulous condition and is dependent upon uncertain- 
ties and contingencies for any form it may assume. 
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Several days ago my attention was called to a statement 
appearing in the press to the effect that an agreement was 
about to be reached under the terms of which the Hawes- 
Cutting-Hare Act, with slight modifications, would be re- 
vamped and passed by Congress, and, further, that repre- 
sentatives of the Filipinos who were here were agreeable 
to the proposed plan. 

I had had a number of interviews with Mr. Quezon, the 
chairman of the Philippine delegation—sent here to urge 
the enactment of an independence law—since he came to the 
United States a few weeks ago, and during the same he led 
me to believe that he was opposed to the Hawes-Cutting- 
Hare Act and favored the bill which I had offered and which 
is pending in this body. After reading the newspaper re- 
ports, I wrote Senator Quezon as follows: 


WasutncTon, D.C., February 18, 1934. 

Dear SENATOR: Upon two occasions recently, in our conversations 
respecting the Philippine situation, I understood you to state 
definitely that you were opposed to any measure that would 
attempt to revive the dead Hawes-Cutting bill and revitalize it; 
further that you favored the bill which I offered and which is 
now pending (S. 2064, 73d Con., 2d sess.) or one containing sub- 
stantially the same provisions. i 

Yesterday there appeared in the New York and Washington 
papers, and doubtless others, statements to the effect that a plan 
might be adopted which would revive the Hawes-Cutting bill, with 
some of the provisions eliminated. I gained the impression from 
the newspaper statements that an understanding between the ad- 
ministration and the leaders of the Filipinos might be reached 
that would result in an effort to reenact the Hawes-Cutting meas- 
ure in order that another opportunity might be given the Fili- 
pinos to register their approval or disapproval of the measure 
referred to. 

I have been reluctant to believe that you and the members of 
your delegation are willing to have the Hawes-Cutting bill revived 
by Congress. I have assumed from what occurred in the Philip- 
pine Islands with respect to the Hawes-Cutting bill that it was 
wholly unsatisfactory to the Filipinos and that any attempt to 
revive it would meet with their disapproval. 

It is my intention to press for the consideration of the measure 
which I offered and to urge the enactment of my bill or some other 
measure containing similar provisions. I shall be glad to be ad- 
vised if my understanding of your position is correct and also 
whether you and the members of your delegation favor the passage 
at this session of Congress of a measure containing provisions 
similar to those contained in my bill. 

Sincerely yours, 


. Hon. MANUEL L. QUEZON, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N.Y. 


In reply to my letter Senator Quezon wrote, as follows: 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, 
New York City, February 20, 1934. 
Hon. WILIA H. Kro, 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Kinc: In answer to your letter of February 
18, I beg to inform you, as follows: 

First, that your understanding of my position, as I stated to 
you in our previous conversations respecting the Philippine situa- 
tion and with particular reference to the Hawes-Cutting bill, as 
well as to your bill (S. 2064, 73d Cong., 2d sess.), is absolutely 


WILTIAM H. Erna. 


correct. 

Second, that I have, however, expressed myself as being ready 
to agree to the revival of the Hawes-Cutting bill, if it is amended 
in certain particulars and with certain understandings, provided 
your bill fails to secure the approval of Congress. 

If, therefore, you should press for the consideration of your 
bill and urge its enactment I, as well as the members of my dele- 
gation, will support it in preference to the revival, with amend- 
ments, of the Hawes-Cutting bill. 

You are, I am sure, informed that there have been popular 
demonstrations in the Philippine Islands supporting your bill, 
and that the leaders of the legislature asked me to endorse it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MANUEL L. QUEZON. 


Mr. President, it will be observed that in my letter to the 
distinguished leader of the Philippine delegation I definitely 
inquired whether he approved the bill which I had intro- 
duced, or whether he approved the attempt to revive and 
revitalize the dead Hawes-Cutting measure. His reply is 
definite and conclusive. He favors the bill which I offered 
providing for the immediate independence of the Philip- 
pines. If, however, my bill cannot be passed, he expresses 
his willingness to consider some other measure involving, 
doubtless, some provisions similar to those in the Hawes- 
Cutting bill. 

A day or two ago I stated, Mr. President, in my discussion 
of this question that I believed attempts were being made, 
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I will not say to coerce, but to induce the Philippine leaders, 
the Philippine Legislature, and the Filipino people to en- 
dorse the Hawes-Cutting bill with some modifications. I 
repeat, Mr. President, that I believe efforts are being made 
by persons in Washington, by business interests in the Phil- 
ippine Islands and in the United States to revive the Hawes- 
Cutting bill, and I have no doubt, from information 
conveyed to me, that the Filipinos are told by the interests 
to which I have referred, if not by others, that unless they 
accept the Hawes-Cutting bill with some slight amendments, 
they will get nothing, and that the present status of the 
islands will be maintained, subject to restrictions which may 
be imposed upon exports from the Philippines to the United 
States. 

I can understand, Mr. President, how men desiring inde- 
pendence, when confronted with the choice of remaining in 
a subordinate and colonial condition, rather than have de- 
sired independence, would reluctantly assent to a measure 
containing objectionable and repugnant provisions far below 
what they desire, yielding not what they have anticipated, 
so they will not continue in the position in which they have 
existed for many years. 

I can understand that some Philippine leaders, rather than 
continue the present situation, may be willing to accept a 
measure, though most objectionable, but which perhaps will 
confer some benefits not now enjoyed, but I aver now as I 
have averred upon a number of occasions, that the Filipinos, 
overwhelmingly, favor the bill which has been offered by 
myself, or a similar measure which will result in their inde- 
pendence within the next 3 or 4 years. 

There were provisions in the Hawes-Cutting bill that 
were obnoxious to them, and I do not believe that under 
any circumstances the Filipinos are willing to accept the 
Hawes-Cutting bill in its present form. It may be, as indi- 
cated by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] yester- 
day, that an objectionable and indeed obnoxious plan might 
be accepted if the Filipinos were convinced that complete 
and immediate independence could not be obtained. The 
Philippines are dominated by the United States, and their 
inhabitants realize that they can obtain only what this 
Government grants. Their political status makes equal 
opportunities for bargaining impossible. They must take 
that which is given them. 

In view of the statements contained in the Senator’s 
letter, as well as communications which I have received 
from the Philippine Islands and from Filipinos, including 
a member of the mission now in Washington, I regard it 
as a duty to demand the enactment of a measure contain- 
ing provisions found in the bill which I have offered. I 
shall ask the chairman of the committee to call his com- 
mittee together at an early date for the purpose of con- 
sidering the bill which I have offered, with a view to having 
it reported and acted upon by the Senate in the near 
future. If the Senate is unwilling to pass this bill, then we 
may be driven to the extremity of accepting some other 
measure unsatisfactory to the Filipinos. I hope that such 
a situation may not be created. 

Mr. President, I received this morning a letter from one 
of the members of the Philippine delegation now in Wash- 
ington, which reads as follows: 

Hon. WiLLIam H. KING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator: With reference to the newspaper report ap- 

in column 6, page 11, of today’s issue of the Washington 
Post, to the effect that Senator Typmves advised the Senate that 
all Philippine leaders and factions had agreed to the plan“ of 
reviving the Hare-Hawes-Cutting law with certain modifications, 
I wish to confirm the statement I made to you yesterday that at 
least 3 of the 4 members of the Philippine delegation now in 
Washington have not given their assent to such plan in writing 
or otherwise. 

Senator Quezon himself, the chairman of our delegation, in- 
formed you in a letter dated February 20, “that there have been 
popular demonstrations in the Philippine Islands supporting your 
bill, and that the leaders of the legislature asked him to endorse it.“ 

May I not ask you to kindly have this letter read into the 


ar the information of the Members of the United States 
nate 


Very truly yours, 


ISAURO GABALDON, 
Member of the Philippine Delegation. 
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Senator Quezon’s letter is in harmony with the views of 
members of the delegation who have conferred with me quite 
recently. It is in harmony with statements made by Senator 
Quezon to me within the past 3 or 4 weeks. 

In my remarks yesterday I called attention, Mr. President, 
to the fact that the Legislature of the Philippine Islands 
voted upon the question as to whether the Hawes-Cutting 
bill should be approved or rejected, and it was rejected. 
The legislature also passed the necessary measure appoint- 
ing a delegation, headed by Senator Quezon, to visit the 
United States and to inform the President and Congress and 
the American people that the legislature, as well as the 
people of the Philippine Islands, were hostile to the Hawes- 
Cutting bill and would not give it their approval. 

Continuing the observations I was making yesterday aft- 
ernoon at the hour of adjournment, may I say that the 
Philippine Legislature, convinced that the Hare-Hawes- 
Cutting Act, as finally passed by Congress, over the veto of 
President Hoover, did not satisfy the aspirations of the 
Filipino people, nor was it in accordance with the instruc- 
tions which the Philippine Legislature had given to their 
delegation here, declined to accept the measure. This decli- 
nation or refusal to accept it occurred upon two occasions. 
First, when, as an incident to the discussion of the plebiscite 
bill, sponsored by the opponents of the Hawes-Cutting Act 
for the purpose of submitting it to the people, and before 
the legislature was to act in accordance with the decision of 
the electorate, Senator Osmefia, in behalf of the minority, 
agreed to abandon the plebiscite after he was served with 
notice by President Quezon that if the legislature were to 
act upon the law directly, it would be rejected under the 
provisions of section 17 of the act, and that thereupon Sen- 
ator Osmefia presented a resolution for the formal accept- 
ance of the act. Upon a vote the resolution failed of pas- 
sage in the senate by a recorded vote of 15 to 4. 

Senators will recall that Senator Osmefia is one of the 
leaders of the Filipinos. He is one of the intellectuals in 
the islands, a man of property and standing, and has been 
selected upon a number of occasions to come to the United 
States to advocate immediate and absolute independence for 
the Philippines. 

When in Washington the last time he came charged with 
the duty of demanding immediate independence for the 
Filipinos. He and Speaker Roxas urged the passage of an 
act granting independence; but later, as I am advised, they 
stated reluctantly, I am told, that they would accept the 
Hawes-Cutting bill. When they returned to the Philippine 
Islands, having given their assent to the Hawes-Cutting bill, 
they attempted to induce the people to accept it and secure 
its ratification. Senator Osmefia in the senate offered a 
resolution of ratification. After considerable campaigning 
and discussion in the Philippine Islands, it became appar- 
ent that the Filipinos would reject the Hawes-Cutting bill. 
Thereupon the advocates of ratification abandoned their 
desire for a plebescite and agreed upon submitting the ques- 
tion to the Philippine Legislature. 

The result in the Senate, as I have stated, showed a vote 
of 15 to 4 against the law. 

Both the agreement and the resolution presented by Sen- 
ator Osmefia are found in concurrent resolution no. 45, 
which is as follows: 

Concurrent resolution confirming and ratifying the action of the 
senate in disapproving at its session on October 7, 1933, the 
proposed concurrent resolution 28, entitled “ Concurrent resolu- 


tion accepting the act of Congress of January 17, 1933, generally 

known as the “ Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act.” 

Whereas at the session of the senate on October 7, 1933, during 
the consideration of house bill no. 2800, which provides for a 
plebiscite on the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act, when the debate 
thereon had already been closed and a motion made for the pas- 
sage of said bill, there was presented, for insertion in the record, 
a document of the following tenor: 

The undersigned, on behalf of the majority and minority, have 
agreed that there be no plebiscite in view of the fact that it has 
not been possible to arrive at an agreement on the manner in 
which the same shall be held, and in order to save the country 
the unnecessary expense of holding said plebiscite. 

“MANUEL L. QUEZON, 
“On behalf of the majority. 
“ SERGIO OsMENA, 
“On behalf of the minority.” 
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Senator Quezon has been the outstanding leader in the 
Philippines for many years; and Senator Osmeña, repre- 
senting the minority party, has also been a leader of dis- 
tinction and ability in the islands, 


Continuing with the resolution: 


Whereas, immediately after the introduction and reading of 
the foregoing document, the senior senator from the tenth dis- 
trict [Mr. Osmefia] introduced proposed concurrent resolution 
no. 28, which, copied literally, reads as follows: 

“Concurrent resolution accepting the act of Congress of January 

17, 1933, generally known as the “ Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act.” 

“ Resolved by the Senate, the House of Representatives of the 
Philippines concurring, To accept the act of Congress of January 
17, 1933, entitled, ‘An act to enable the people of the Philippine 
Islands to adopt a constitution and form a government for the 
Philippine Islands, to provide for the independence of the same, 
and for other purposes generally known as the ‘ Hare-Hawes-Cut- 
bey Act’, in accordance with the provisions of section 17 of said 
ac aer, 

Whereas, when the Senate considered the foregoing proposed 
concurrent resolution and voted upon the same by ayes and nays, 
1 5 bin failed of passage by 15 votes against 4: Now, therefore, 

ei 

Resolved by the Senate, the House of Representatives of the 
Philippines concurring, To ratify and confirm, as they hereby do 
ratify and confirm, the action of the senate in disapproving pro- 
posed senate concurrent resolution no. 28, entitled Concurrent 
resolution accepting the act of Congress of January 17, 1933, gen- 
erally known as the ‘ Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act.“ 


The secretary of the senate certifies that this resolution, 
which originated in the Philippine Senate, was adopted by it 
October 9, 1933, and by the house of representatives 
October 10, 1933. 


This action by both branches of the Philippine Legislature 
reflects the views of the Filipinos, and should have termi- 
nated all efforts to force upon them a governmental system 
repugnant to their wishes. But we now have notice that 
the rejected and repudiated plan is to be resurrected, gal- 
vanized, and imposed upon the people, who doubtless believe 
that they are in no position to engage in a protracted 
struggle with this great Nation. 

Mr. President, the Legislature of the Philippine Islands 
adopted another resolution informing Congress of its rejec- 
tion of the Hawes-Cutting-Hare Act, and of the appointment 
of a commission to visit the United States and seek the en- 
actment of a law that would meet the aspirations of the 
Filipinos, 


The resolution is as follows: 


Concurrent Resolution 46 


Concurrent resolution informing the Congress of the United States 
that the Philippine Legislature, in its own name and in that 
of the Filipino people, declines to accept the act of Congress 
entitled “An act to enable the people of the Philippine Islands 
to adopt a constitution and form a government for the Philip- 
pine Islands, to provide for the independence of the same, and 
for other purposes“, in its present form and appointing a com- 
mittee to proceed to the United States at the earliest practicable 
time to seek amendments to said act of Congress, or the enact- 
ment of such new legislation as will fully satisfy the aspira- 
tions of the Filipino people, to become at the earliest practicable 
date a free and independent nation, under conditions and cir- 
cumstances that will not imperil the political, social, and eco- 
nomic stability of their country 


Whereas the Congress of the United States on the 17th day 
of January 1933 enacted a law entitled “An act to enable the 
people of the Philippine Islands to adopt a constitution and form 
a government for the Philippine Islands, to provide for the inde- 
pendence of the same, and for other purposes”, commonly known 
as the “ Hare-Hawes-Cutting law ”; 

Whereas section 17 of said law provides that the provisions of 
the same shall not take effect until accepted by concurrent reso- 
lution of the Philippine Legislature or by a convention called for 
the purpose of passing upon that question as may be provided 
by the Philippine Legislature ”; 

Whereas the Philippine Legislature fully appreciates the good 
will shown by the Congress of the United States toward the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands and its efforts to finally settle the 
Philippine question by enacting said law; 

Whereas the Philippine Legislature believes that in providing 
that the said law shall not take effect until accepted by the 
Philippine Legislature or by a convention called for the purpose 
of passing upon that question, the Congress of the United States 
intended to secure a frank and honest expression of the will of 
the Filipino people regarding the above-mentioned law; 

Whereas the Philippine Legislature is opposed to the acceptance 
of said law in its present form because, in the opinion of the 
legislature, the law does not satisfy the national aspirations nor 
does it safeguard the welfare of the Filipino people or the sta- 
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bility of the social, economic, and political institutions of their 
country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the Philippine Senate 
concurring), That the Philippine Legislature, in its own name and 
in that of the Filipino people, inform the Congress of the United 
States that it declines to accept the said law in its present form 
because, in the opinion of the legislature, among other reasons, 
the provisions of the law affecting trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippine Islands would seriously imperil 
the economic, social, and political institutions of this country and 
might defeat its avowed purpose to secure independence to the 
Philippine Islands at the end of the transition period; because the 
immigration clause is objectionable and offensive to the Pilipino 

le; because the powers of the High Commissioner are too in- 
definite; and finally because the military, naval, and other 
reservations provided for in the said act are inconsistent with 
true independence, violate national dignity, and are subject to 
misunderstanding. 

Resolved further, That a joint legislative committee of the sen- 
ate and the house of representatives be appointed, as it is hereby 
appointed, subject to the directions, purposes, and authority herein 
stated, to be composed of the Honorable Manuel L. Quezon, presi- 
dent of the Philippine Senate, as chairman of the committee on 
the part of the Philippine Senate; the Honorable Quintin Paredes, 
speaker of the house of representatives, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on the part of the house; Hon. Elpidio Quirino, majority 
floor leader of the senate; Hon. Jose C. Zulueta, majority floor 
leader of the house of representatives; Hon. Sergio Osmefia, sen- 
ator from the tenth district; and Hon. Pedro Guevara, Resident 
Commissioner to the United States, and that an invitation be and 
is hereby extended to Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, president of the 
erstwhile Philippine Republic; Hon. Juan Sumulong, former Sen- 
ator; and Hon. Isauro Gabaldon, former senator and Resident 
Commissioner, to join said legislative committee and form a part 
thereof, General Aguinaldo as honorary chairman and the others 
as members. 

The committee thus constituted shall proceed to the United 
States as soon as convenient in the interest of the public service 
and convey to the Congress of the United States the appreciation 
of the Filipino people for the enactment of the law of Congress 
entitled “An act to enable the people of the Philippine Islands 
to adopt a constitution and form a government for the Philip- 
pine Islands, to provide for the independence of the same, and 
for other purposes.” 

The committee shall at the same time to the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States the objections to the said 
law and the reasons therefor, and petition the President and 
the Congress of the United States for changes therein or the 
enactment of such new legislation as will fully satisfy the as- 
pirations of the Filipino people to become at the earliest prac- 
ticable date a free and independent nation under conditions and 
circumstances that will not imperil the political, social, and 
economic stability of their country. 

The Philippine Legislature approaches the Government and 
people of the United States through this committee in the hope 
and confident expectation that they will not ignore the appeal 
of the Filipino people—a people who, in the language of every 
American President since the ina m of American rule, 
have been placed by Divine Providence under the protecting care 
of the American Nation so that they may enjoy the blessings 
of freedom and happiness which are the heritage of the people 
of the United States. 

Adopted October 17, 1933. 


Mr. President, we frequently hear American orators, on 
the 4th of July and on other patriotic occasions, refer to 
great state papers that were adopted by legislatures and 
committees prior to the Revolutionary War addressed to His 
Majesty King George III, of Great Britain, and to the Par- 
liament of Great Britain, setting forth the grievances of 
the American colonists, appealing for liberty, for independ- 
ence, and for a redress of grievances. We have a state 
paper here, a resolution adopted by the Legislature of the 
Philippines, which, in its temperate tone, in its strong ex- 
pressions of the desire for liberty, in its clear recitation of 
the mistakes and evils of the bill which we passed as a 
ground for rejecting it, it seems to me should appeal to the 
Congress of the United States and to the American people 
and lead to the enactment of a law in consonance with their 
national aspirations. Yet, professing democracy, as we do, 
stating that our Government is founded upon the consent 
of the governed, we have rejected for years the earnest and 
eloquent appeals of the Filipinos for independence and have 
listened too often to selfish demands and to captious oppo- 
sition as justification for the denial of the liberty which 
the Philippine people have coveted. 

I cannot understand, Mr. President, the indifference of 
Congress and the American people to the appeals of these 
13,000,000 people living far across the Pacific. Aside from 
the questions of liberty and of justice, which are involved, 
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or should be involved, in legislation which is sought, there is 
the question of our own interests. I insist, however, Mr. 
President, that any material interests of the American peo- 
ple in the Philippines must be subordinated to what is in- 
finitely more important—the interests and the liberty of the 
Filipinos. We may derive benefits from trade relations with 
the Filipinos; it may be to the advantage of some American 
capitalists to retain the Philippines; but, Mr. President, the 
great underlying fundamental question which must be solved 
now or in the future—and it should be solved now—is, Have 
we the right to hold in subjection, under American rule, 
13,000,000 people who are demanding at our hands that 
freedom and independence which they covet and to which 
they are entitled? 

As I stated yesterday, whenever it is suggested that in- 
dependence should be granted to the Philippines, the claim 
is made that such a course would be premature; other crit- 
ical voices are raised in opposition upon the ground that 
they might become the victims of Japan’s aggression; a 
number of fanciful objections are urged, as they always have 
been and always will be urged, when the question of duty, 
the question of liberty, the question of granting a people 
rights which they are entitled, are presented for considera- 
tion. We should brush these objections aside and, here and 
now, Mr. President, resolve that notwithstanding opposition 
in obedience to the appeals, indeed, the demands, of the 
Filipinos for independence, we shall enact a law that will 
meet their aspirations. 

Recurring to the resolution just read, it is to be noted 
that this repeated action of the Philippine Legislature is 
not an isolated expression of the popular will in the Philip- 
pine Islands. In fact, the respective stands taken by the 
members of the legislature were based upon the concensus 
of opinion of their constituencies after a country-wide cam- 
paign in favor of or against the acceptance of the act, 
which campaign began almost immediately after the pas- 
sage of the act over the veto of President Hoover. The 
discussions for 10 months prior to the final affirmative 
action of the legislature refusing to ratify the Hawes-Cut- 
ting Act were as prolonged and exhaustive in the Provinces 
as they were in the legislative chambers. Every sentence— 
indeed, I was about to observe, every comma—and every 
paragraph of the Hawes-Cutting Act was subjected to care- 
ful examination and analysis; whatever benefits, if any, 
that might be derived were properly appraised and weighed, 
and the evils and objections that were palpable—and, in- 
deed, which were subtle and hidden—were discovered and 
denounced in the press and in the discussions in the legis- 
lature as well as upon the hustings throughout the islands, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ertcxson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. KING, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I do not wish to violate any confidence, but 
the Senator, I see, has on his desk a letter from one of the 
Philippine delegation. Has that letter been read to the 
Senate? 

Mr. KING. I read it into the Recor this morning. 

Mr. LONG. It shows that some of them have not con- 
sented to the Hawes-Cutting bill, as I understand. 

Mr. KING. That is correct; and I have a letter from 
Senator Manuel Quezon, which is practically in harmony 
with the statement contained in the letter; and that also 
has been read into the Record this morning. 

At no time in the history of the Philippine Islands has 
there been a more intelligent discussion of a public issue. 
The Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act did not only give the people 
a wider perspective of their country’s future, but, in taking 
sides thereon pro and con, the people were motivated by 
a high sense of responsibility. 

Provinces, municipalities, political parties, and public 
meetings, as well as private and nonpolitical entities, 
adopted resolutions in favor of or against the acceptance 
of the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act by the people. An over- 
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whelming majority of these resolutions are against the ac- 
ceptance of the law. 

The Association of Veterans of the Revolution, headed by 
General Aguinaldo, also went on record on September 17, 
1933, as against the Hawes-Cutting Act, in a declaration ap- 
proved at an extraordinary convention of the association. 

In two instances, the issue as to whether the Hawes-Cut- 
ting Act should be accepted by the people or not was sub- 

“ mitted to the electorate. In the special election in the 
Province of Batangas to choose the successor of Representa- 
tive Alas, now secretary of the public works and communi- 
cations of the Philippine cabinet, the issue as to the accept- 
ance or rejection of the law was squarely presented to the 
people, and Representative Diokno, who was elected by an 
overwhelming majority against his opponent, was for the 
rejection of the law, while his opponent was for its accept- 

ance. In another special election, in the Province of Zam- 
bales, to choose the successor of former Representative 
Anonas, now under secretary of public works and communi- 
cations, not a single candidate for the office ran on a plat- 
form in favor of the acceptance of the law, while Repre- 
sentative Dantes, who emerged victorious, was openly against 
the acceptance of the Hawes-Cutting Act. That is to say, 
in that electoral district there was not a single Filipino who 
favored, so far as the record shows, acceptance of the act; 
and the unanimous vote of the district was in favor of Rep- 
resentative Dantes, who ran upon a platform in opposition to 
its ratification. These two special elections took place be- 
fore the legislature finally declined to accept the law. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator let me in- 
terrupt him again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 3 

Mr. LONG. Ihave here a little book containing the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican platforms. My recollection is that 
the Democratic Party never has changed its position on the 
question the Senator is discussing; that it maintained the 
same position in 1932 that it held in 1928 and 1924 and on 
back beyond that time. Have we not always stood for the 
immediate independence of the Philippine Islands? Was not 
that the way we expressed ourselves at Chicago in 1932? 

Mr. KING. As I have heretofore stated, the Democratic 
platforms since 1920 declared in favor of Philippine inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. LONG. The law which has been passed by Congress 
on the subject is the same as nothing, for the Filipinos have 
not accepted it; and our plain duty is, it seems to me, to go 
ahead and carry out the pledges of the Democratic platform 
on this subject. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will remember that some cynic 
has said that platforms are for the purpose of riding on 
during campaigns, but to get off from after campaigns are 
ended. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to stay on this one. 

Mr. KING. So should I. 

Mr. LONG. I wondered why we could not attach the 
King bill to the pending naval construction bill. It is a 
very germane subject. We would not need to have half the 
Navy provided for in the naval construction bill if we got rid 
of the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. KING. I may say to the Senator that I should be 
very happy to substitute the King bill, so-called, for the 
naval construction bill, but the Senator will notice that when 
we are talking about a naval bill we find great enthusiasm 
in Congress and among many citizens, but when we seek 
legislation providing freedom and liberty there is a negative 
attitude. 

The appropriations thus far made for the Navy for the 
ensuing year will exceed $500,000,000, taking into account 
the allocations made by the Public Works organization. 
And the pending Vinson naval bill authorizes hundreds of 
millions of dollars for new war vessels. Large numbers of 
persons are clamoring for work, many of our public schools 
are closed because of lack of funds, and yet we do not hesi- 
tate to appropriate $400,000,000 for the ordinary expenses 
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of the Navy for the next fiscal year, and will authorize ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 for new naval construction, The 
appropriations for the Army for the next fiscal year will 
total $400,000,000. Yet we proclaim to the world that we 
are the strongest and most sincere advocates of peace, and 
are carrying high the banner of international peace and 
good will, and are the chief supporters of policies calling for 
world disarmament. 

The concrete facts placed in juxtaposition to our claims 
lead many to question the sincerity of our professions. 

May I say in passing that we have appropriated, during 
the past 6 or 7 years, more than $200,000,000 annually in 
excess of the largest appropriation made by the greatest 
military power on earth. We denounce France and other 
countries because of their navalistic and militaristic pro- 
pensities, and meanwhile we are spending $200,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 a year more than any other country on earth 
for those purposes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have found the platform 
declaration. In 1932, we said: 


We advocate independence for the Philippines. 
In 1928, we said: 


The Filipino people have succeeded in maintaining a stable 
government and have thus fulfilled the only condition laid down 
by the Congress as a prerequisite to the granting of independence. 
We declare that it is now our duty to keep our promise to these 
people by granting them immediately the independence which 
they so honorably covet. 


Apparently we are on record with reference to the matter. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps the Senator was not in the Chamber 
2 or 3 days ago when I was discussing the Philippine ques- 
tion, when I referred to the action of the Democratic Party 
in several national conventions to which I was a delegate, 
and to the planks in Democratic platforms, several of which 
it was my privilege to prepare. ` 

The Democratic Party has stood unequivocally for the 
independence of the Philippines, and it is in a position now 
to redeem its platform pledges and fulfill the promises which 
it has made to the Philippines. 

The Democratic National Convention, which met July 4, 
1900, declared in its platform that— 

We declare again that all governments instituted among men 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed; that 
any government not based upon the consent of the governed is a 
tyranny; and that to impose upon any people a government of 
force is to substitute the methods of imperialism for those of a 
republic. 

This declaration was made soon after we had superim- 
posed upon the Filipinos by military force the authority of 
the United States. We carried the Stars and Stripes into 
the islands; we waged war against the Aguinaldo govern- 
ment and by armed forces overthrew it and destroyed the 
Philippine Republic. This platform further declares: 

We assert that no nation can long endure half republic and 
half empire, and we warn the American people that imperialism 
abroad will lead quickly and inevitably to despotism at 
home.) % 7%? 

We condemn and denounce the Philippine policy of the present 
administration. 


That was the administration of Mr. McKinley. 

We favor an immediate declaration of the Nation's 
purpose to give the Filipinos, first, a stable form of government; 
second, independence; and, third, protection from outside inter- 
ference, such as has been given for nearly a century to the Re- 
publics of Central and South America. t 


That was in effect a declaration in favor of extending the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine to the Philippine Islands, 
so that when independence was granted, as we promised, 
they might find some protection under the aegis of a Pacific 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The Democratic convention which met July 6, 1904, de- 
clared that— 

We oppose, as fervently as did George Washington himself, an 
indefinite, irresponsible, discretionary, and vague absolutism and 
a policy of colonial exploitation, no matter where or by whom 
invoked or exercised. We believe, with Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams, that no government has a right to make one set of 
laws for those “at home” and another and a different set of laws, 
absolute in their character, for those “in the colonies.” All men 
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under the American flag are entitled to the protection of the insti- 
tutions whose emblem the flag is. If they are inherently unfit for 
those institutions, then they are inherently unfit to be members 
of the American body politic. Wherever there may exist people 
incapable of being governed under American laws in consonance 
with the American Constitution, the territory of that people ought 
not to be a part of the American domain. 

We insist that we ought to do for the Filipinos what we have 
done already for the Cubans, and it is our duty to make that 
promise now and, upon suitable guarantees of protection to citi- 
zens of our own and other countries resident there at the time of 
our withdrawal, set the Filipino people upon their feet, free and 
independent to work out their own destiny. 


Mr. President, the overwhelming majority of the American 
people, in my opinion, desire that the Filipinos shall have 
independence. The labor unions for years have unanimously 
declared in favor of measures which granted absolute and 
immediate independence to the Filipinos, and, as I have 
heretofore stated, the agricultural organizations of the 
United States have likewise insisted that the aspirations of 
the Filipinos should be recognized. In the various hearings 
held by both the House and the Senate during the past 8 or 
10 years, when measures were under consideration dealing 
with the Philippine question, representatives of the organiza- 
tions referred to have appeared and submitted cogent reasons 
in favor of the demands of the Filipinos for independence. 

Mr. President, I referred a few moments ago to the peti- 
tion or memorial of the Filipino veterans. This organiza- 
tion is composed, as I am advised, of thousands of Filipinos 
who were under the leadership of Aguinaldo in the contest 
between the Philippine Republic and the United States. At 
a convention of these veterans, held at the stadium on Sep- 
tember 17 last, they adopted a declaration and memorial 
eloquent in terms and powerful in its appeal to the United 
States for independence. They declared that the Hawes- 
Cutting bill was destructive of their ideals of political inde- 
pendence and that its provisions were repugnant to the ulti- 
mate aim of the American policy to place the Filipino people 
in a position to assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the 
privileges of complete independence. 

The memorial contains a searching analysis of the Hawes- 
Cutting-Hare bill and adduces reasons which, in my opinion, 
cannot be refuted justifying the Filipinos in rejecting the 
same. 

After a review of the provisions of the measure, the me- 
morial declares: 

We feel obliged, for these reasons, to consider it our bounden 
duty to recommend to our countrymen, and especially to the 


members of the association, to express courteously but firmly their 
disapproval of the Hawes-Cutting-Hare la. 


I should be glad to insert this strong and able memorial 
in the Recorp, but will not ask for that privilege at the 
present time, but I sincerely hope that Senators will read the 
same. I am sure that they will be moved by the recitations 
contained therein and the arguments so powerfully mar- 
shaled against the acceptance by the Filipinos of the measure 
referred to. 

Mr. President, Hon. Isauro Gabaldon, as Senators will re- 
call, was for a number of years one of the Philippine Com- 
missioners to the United States. He was chosen by the 
Philippine Legislature as one of the delegates to visit the 
United States in connection with Senator Quezon and others, 
and protest against the Hawes-Cutting bill and to plead 
for legislation providing for Philippine independence. 

It was his duty to present the cause of his country to the 
President of the United States, and accordingly wrote him 
on the 18th of January of this year, as follows: 

THE FAIRFAX HOTEL, 
Washington, D.C., January 18, 1934. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington. 

MR. PRESmENT: As a member of the delegation appointed by the 
Philippine Legislature to deal with the Government of the United 
States on the question of Philippine independence, I deem it my 
duty to bring to your attention the grave injustice that would be 
inflicted upon the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands by a delay 


in the granting of the freedom for which they fought in fields 
of battle and have struggled incessantly in times of peace. 


Three days ago, on the 15th instant, to be exact, Philippine 
Resident Commissioner Camo Osias, one of the staunchest sup- 
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porters of the Hawes-Cutting-Hare law, and who has, using his 
own words, “just returned from the Philippine Islands, after 
several months spent in visiting various provinces, cities, and 
municipalities, meeting and conferring, not only with our leaders, 
but with the masses of the people”, declared on the fioor of the 
House of Representatives “that the Filipino people continue in 
their firm conviction that the early grant of Philippine inde- 
pendence is the proper sclution of American-Filipino relations.” 
He said further, that “On this fundamental point the Filipinos 

It is important to note in connection with the foregoing state- 
ments that they were made by Commissioner Osias while plead- 
ing for an extension of the time set in the Hawes-Cutting-Hare 
law for its acceptance by a “concurrent resolution of the Philip- 
pine Legislature or by a convention called for the purpose of 
passing upon that question.” I deem it of the highest importance 
also, to call attention to the fact that the lower house of the 
Philippine Legislature had already passed a bill submitting the 
Hawes-Cutting-Hare law to the decision of the. electorate of the 
Philippines, and the majority in the Philippine Senate had agreed 
in caucus to approve it, when those who caused the United 
States Congress to enact said law, and now claim that the Fili- 
pino people had been deprived of the opportunity to vote on the 
question, signed an agreement to submit it to and abide by the 
decision of the Philippine Legislature. 

I am entirely in accord with the statement of the chairman of 
our delegation that when the Philippine Legislature declined to 
accept the Hawes-Cutting-Hare law it did so in compliance with 
the wishes ot: e overwhelming majority of the people of the 


Philippine 
TARIFF PROTECTION 


I am not unmindful, Mr. President, of the economic set-backs 
that may follow the immediate granting of Philippine independ- 
ence, but I cannot share the view that the continuation of the 
free trade between the United States and the Philippine Islands 
for a period of 10 years would render the transition from the 
condition of a dependent country into that of a free and inde- 
pendent nation immune to the inconveniencies—political, social, 
economic, and otherwise—attending every human reform or de- 
parture from a long-established habit or order of things. 

In stressing the necessity of a 10-year period of economic read- 
justment, the eventual ruin of the Philippine sugar industry is 
brought forth as the outstanding illustration. This industry, it 
is contended, has been built and developed under the 
wings of the Tariff Act of 1909, and it is further alleged that 
“this industry is entirely dependent at present for its continued 
existence upon the tariff protection of the United States.” If this 
statement is correct, the inescapable conclusion is that an exten- 
sion for 10 or 20 or 50 years of such protection under conditions 
barring its further expansion would not save the Philippine sugar 
industry from eventual ruin, thus necessitating the continuation 
of the present tariff protection for an indefinite period of time. 

There is but one course known that can be pursued to place 
Philippine sugar on a competitive basis, and that is the lowering 
of the cost of production. This can only be achieved by reducing 
the prevailing wage scales and overhead in the operation of sugar 
centrals, or by the use of better fertilizers and of sugarcane varie- 
ties yielding more sugar without increasing acreage. It is a well- 
known fact that present wages in the Philippine sugar industry 
have reached their lowest level, and it is generally conceded that 
sugar centrals in the Philippines have already attained a high 
degree of efficiency”, and that “if there would be any room for 
improvement in that direction, it would have very little effect on 
the cost of production.” 

It is apparent, therefore, that the extension for any length of 
time of the privileges at present enjoyed by Philippine sugar in 
the American market will not enable this product to compete 
with similar commodity produced in other countries. On the 
contrary, the maintenance of the t tariff relationship be- 
tween the United States and the Philippine Islands would hinder 
the expansion of American sugar industry and retard the reor- 
ganization of the Philippine sugar and other industries from a 
condition of tariff dependency to one of competitive soundness, 

If the Philippines were a free and independent nation, her 
industries could be revamped and developed on the basis of fair 
competition, which is the only fundamentally sound economic 
policy. Reciprocal trade treaties with other countries could be re- 
sorted to as a means of offsetting differences in cost of production. 


EFFECT OF IMMEDIATE INDEPENDENCE ON THE FINANCES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


I submit that the Philippine government does not have to 
depend on the income derived from the sugar industry to enable 
that government to perform its duties and responsibilities toward 
the inhabitants of the islands and the world at large. 

It is asserted that approximately 40 percent of the revenues of 
the Philippine government is contributed by the sugar industry. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that this is correct, I still 
maintain that this gap in the governmental finances can be 
spanned by the application of Philippine tariffs on all importa- 
tions. Under present trade arrangements over 65 percent of the 

imported into the islands is admitted duty free. To this 
may be added the proceeds from a general reduction in salaries 
and allowances in the higher brackets of the present governmental 
structure, which are higher than the salaries and allowances as- 
signed to officials of equivalent category in Great Britain and other 
European countries, in Japan, and in many of the South Ameri- 
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can countries. Again, there is ample room in the present gov- 
ernmental organization for further simplification. 

In fact, during the last 15 years the revenues of the Philippine 
government registered increases and decreases of approximately 
720,000, 000 without affecting in the least the ability of the gov- 
ernment to meet its bonded indebtedness and to carry on the 
normal functions of a stable and well-regulated government. 

You have, Mr, President, recently stressed the significance of 
a statement made by the late President Wilson that human 
liberty is paramount and that it should always receive higher and 
preferent consideration over trade and other material factors in- 
volyed in the relationship of the peoples of the earth. In line 
with this lofty idealism, may I not submit that sugar, coconut 
oil, and cordage benefit but a negligible minority of the Philip- 
pine population? Shall the Filipinos be driven to face a situation 
similar to that confronting the United States at present where 
15 percent of the population control the wealth and the destinies 
of the remaining 85 percent? 


THE WILL OF THE FILIPINO PEOPLE 


I deem it contrary to the expressed will of the people of the 
Philippine Islands to make the granting of their independence 
contingent on any consideration other than that specified in the 
Jones law, namely, the establishment of a stable government 
That this condition had already been met is attested by the mes- 
sage sent by President Wilson to the United States Congress on 
December 16, 1920. He said: “Allow me to call your attention to 
the fact that the people of the Philippine Islands have succeeded 
in maintaining a stable government since the last action of Con- 
gress in their behalf.” The next logical and honorable step, there- 
fore, that the people and the Government of the United States 
should take in connection with Phillppine-American relations is 
the restoration of the Philippine Republic. 

I am constrained to disagree with the proposals that the grant 
of Philippine independence be postponed to July 4, 1940; that 
a more autonomous government be established in the meantime, 
and that trade relations between the United States and the 
Philippines be continued as they are under certain limitations, 
because these proposals involve an unauthorized modification of 
the will of the Philippine electorate as expressed in every elec- 
tion held in the islands since 1907. On these elections the ma- 
jorities controlling both houses of the Philippine Legislature were 
elected on the strength of their pledge that they would petition 
the Government and appeal to the people of the United States 
for the granting of “the immediate, absolute, and complete in- 
dependence of the Philippine Islands. 

Any solution of the Philippine question based on representa- 
tions amendatory of the expressed will of the electorate of the 
islands would necessarily involve the un-American and un- 
democratic decision that those chosen by the people to speak 
for them have the right to alter the mandate they received from 
that people. If such theory should be upheld, it would virtually 
destroy the representative form of government instituted in the 
Philippines by the United States and successfully maintained 
by the Filipino people for the past thirty-odd years, setting 
up in lieu thereof an oligarchy. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


For the reasons stated, and true to the aspirations of the 
people of the Philippine Islands as expressed in every popular 
election held from 1907 to 1931, inclusive, I beg to recommend 
the enactment of a law providing substantially the following: 

1. The immediate calling of a constitutional convention in the 
Philippine Islands for the purpose of drafting a constitution for 
a free and independent government of the Philippine Islands. 

2. The submission of this constitution to the people. 

3. The holding of elections for the offices provided in the con- 
stitution upon adoption thereof. 

4. Recognition of the Philippine Republic upon the installa- 
tion of the officials provided in the constitution, not later than 
3 years from the date of the enactment of the law. 

5. Trade relations to be determined in a conference between 
representatives of the United States and of the Philippine Islands 
to be held at such time and place as the President of the United 
States may designate after independence shall have been 
achieved. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ISAURO GABALDON, 
Member Philippine Delegation. 


Mr. President, it will be perceived that the recommenda- 
tions contained in this important paper presented to the 
President of the United States are in harmony with the bill 
I have had the honor to present, and which is now before 
the Senate committee. It is known as “Senate bill 2064.” 
In the measure I have offered there is a provision for the 
calling of a constitutional convention and for an election 
to follow to determine whether the people will accept or 
reject the constitution which shall be prepared and tendered 
to them for their support or rejection. It provides that 
after the constitution shall have been accepted, if it shall 
be, elections shall be held to fill the various offices provided 
for in the constitution. Then, further, the bill provides that 
after the elections shall have been held and the facts shall 
have been certified to the President of the United States, 
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he shall, upon examination of the constitution and being 
Satisfied that it is in harmony with the terms of the act 
to which I have referred, issue a proclamation and recognize 
the independence of the Philippine Islands, and shall notify 
the governments with which the United States is in diplo- 
matic correspondence thereof, and invite said governments 
to recognize the independence of the Philippine Islands. 

The bill also contains this important provision: 

At least 1 year prior to the date fixed in this act for the inde- 
pendence of the Philippine Islands there shall be held a confer- 
ence of representatives of the Government of the United States 
and a committee designated by the Philippine Legislature, such 
representatives to be appointed by the President of the United 
States and the chief executive of the Commonwealth of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, respectively, for the purpose of formulating recom- 
mendations as to future trade relations between the Government 


of the United States and the independent government of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 


Finally, the bill provides that— 


Upon the final and complete withdrawal of American sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands the immigration laws of the United 
States (including all the provisions thereof relating to persons 
ineligible to citizenship) shall apply to persons who were born in 
the Philippine Islands to the same extent as in the case of other 
foreign countries. 

Mr. President, if the bill which I have offered is enacted 
into law the Filipinos within approximately 31 monthhs 
thereafter, if they shall avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of the same, may achieve complete independence. 
If they avail themselves of the flexible provisions of the bill 
with respect to the calling of conventions, and so forth, a 
maximum period of 43 months would elapse before our flag 
would be withdrawn and our sovereignty over the islands 
extinguished. Within a period, therefore, of from 2½ years 
to 3% years, under the terms of the bill which I have offered, 
the Philippines would become an independent nation. A 
new star would be added to the great galaxy of nations and 
the Philippine Republic would launch its ship of state upon 
the great international sea. 

If this happy event were to transpire, we know that the 
new republic would be accompanied by the hopes, the good 
wishes, and indeed, the prayers of the American people for 
the happiness, welfare, and felicity of its inhabitants. 

Mr. President, what a splendid act it would be for our 
country if it shall be said that it aided in the establishment 
of a new nation and that nation republican in form; that it 
aided in giving birth to the only republic in the Orient. If 
this were done, our Nation would wear a crown of honor in 
all the centuries to come. The opportunity is before us; the 
duty is ours. It would be to the discredit of this great Nation 
if it failed to place in the hands of the Filipinos the flag of a 
free people, and the symbol of an independent nation. 

I appeal to the Senate, to the Democrats in this and in the 
other branch of the Congress, to enact legislation for which 
the Filipinos are pleading, and to redeem the solemn promises 
which have been made, that independence would be granted 
to them. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Erickson in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Costigan Keyes Robinson, Ark. 
Ashurst Cutting Robinson, Ind. 
Austin Dickinson La Follette Russell 
Bachman Dieterich wis Schall 

Bailey ` Dill Logan Sheppard 
Bankhead D Lonergan Shipstead 
Barbour Erickson Long Stelwer 
Barkley McAdoo Stephens 
Black Fletcher Thomas, Okla. 
Bone Frazier McGill Thomas, Utah 
Borah George McKellar Thompson 
Brown Gibson McNary Townsend 
Bulkley lass Metcalf Trammell 
Bulow Goldsborough Murphy Tydings 

Byrd Gore Neely Vandenberg 
Byrnes Hale Norris Van Nuys 
Capper Harrison Nye Wagner 
Caraway Hatch O'Mahoney Walcott 
Carey Hatfield Overton Walsh 

Clark Hayden Patterson Wheeler 
Connally Hebert Pittman White 
Coolidge Johnson pe 

Co] Reynolds 
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Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. SsmtTH], occasioned by a 
death in his family. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague the senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Hastrncs], occasioned by a death in his family. 

Mr. HEBERT. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] is absent on account of 
illness. 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Davis] and the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. NorBeck] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to offer three amend- 
ments to the pending naval construction bill, the third one 
of which I regard as of very great importance, and I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to it, and to have it 
printed in the Recorp. It provides: 

No contract shall be entered into for the construction of any of 
the vessels herein referred to or authorized to be constructed, 
until and unless Congress shall appropriate money for the con- 
struction of the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I desire to discuss briefly 
House bill 6604, known as the “ Vinson bill”, now before the 
Senate. I have given serious thought to the purpose and 
effect of this measure. It provides for the construction 
prior to December 31, 1936, or soon thereafter, of an aircraft 
carrier, 99,200 tons of destroyers, and 35,530 tons of sub- 
marines. It further authorizes the President to increase 
Navy airplanes to the number of 2,184. It adopts a policy 
of building our Navy to the limits of the Washington and 
London Treaties. It further contains an unusual provision 
authorizing the President to replace, by modern vessels, 
capital ships and cruisers when allowed by the treaties, 

The estimated cost of the 5-year building program, not 
including any replacement of any capital ships and cruisers, 
is about $475,000,000, besides some $95,000,000 for airplanes. 
This does not include, of course, the allotment of some 
$275,000,000 from the Public Works Administration now 
being used by the Navy Department. And it does not in- 
clude the amount of some $284,000,000 provided in the naval 
appropriations bill which passed the Senate a few days ago. 
It appears that the total amount authorized in this bill, 
together with the P.W.A. allotment and the naval appropri- 
ations bill, will reach the huge sum of about $1,125,000,000 
for our Navy. 

It is not possible for me to conclude that this vast 
expenditure is necessary or advisable. It seems to me en- 
tirely out of harmony with the disarmament policy fre- 
quently announced by this administration and out of 
harmony with any policy of economy in governmental 
expenditures. 

On May 16, 1933, President Roosevelt thrilled the peoples 
of the world by his message to the sovereigns and presi- 
dents of the nations in which he urged practical measures 
of disarmament in order “to carry to victory our common 
struggle against economic chaos.” He further said: 

Our duty lies in the direction of practical results 
through concerted action based upon the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Before the imperative call to this great duty 
petty obstacles must be swept away and petty aims forgotten. A 
selfish victory is always destined to be an ultimate defeat. The 


furtherance of durable peace for our generation in every part of 
the world is the only goal worthy of our best efforts. 


In his address on December 28, 1933, before the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation the President again said: 
Let every nation agree to eliminate over a short period of years, 


and by progressive steps, every weapon of offense in its possession, 
and to create no additional weapons of offense, 


While it is true the President urged disarmament on the 
basis of an agreement among the nations, and such an 
agreement has not yet been reached, the spirit of the Presi- 
dent’s appeal should be followed by our Nation at least to 
the extent of a minimum expenditure for increase of arma- 
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ments for the national defense. Let it be conceded that an 
efficient navy adequate for the national defense is necessary. 
I am in favor of nothing less. 

The question then arises as to what is an efficient and 
adequate navy for this purpose. On this point it is ex- 
pected there will be honest differences of opinion. Such 
differences, however, in large part arise upon differences of 
opinion as to the scope of the naval policy of our Nation. 

With respect to our naval policy, it seems clear to me that 
our Navy Department espouses a different policy than that 
followed by our Government in adopting the Washington 
and London Treaties. 

In the annual report of the Secretary of the Navy in 1933 
the Secretary defined the fundamental naval policy of 
the United States. He said such policy is “to maintain 
the Navy in sufficient strength to support the national poli- 
cies and commerce, and to guard the continental and over- 
seas possessions of the United States.” Again in the same 
report, he uses the language, “ To control the sea in defense 
of the Nation and its interests.” This language was fre- 
quently used by the sponsors of this bill in the House within 
the last few days—that is, “ to control the sea in the defense 
of the Nation and its interests.” The implication of this is 
that the United States should have a navy of sufficient 
strength to operate and to compete in Asiatic waters—to 
maintain by force control over the seas so as to protect our 
trade routes and our insular possessions in the Far East. 

Now I submit that such a policy is not in harmony with 
that adopted by our Government in the Washington and 
London Treaties. In submitting the Washington Treaty to 
the Senate for ratification, President Harding repeatedly 
referred to the delicate problem of armaments in the Far 
East. He insisted that such problems must be settled by 
compact and not by force. In the course of his communi- 
cation to the Senate he used this language: ? 

I am ready to assume the sincerity and dependability of the 
assurances of our neighbors of the Old World, that they will 
respect our rights, just as I mean to respect theirs. I believe 
there is an inviolable national honor, and I bring to you this 
particular covenant in the confident belief that it is the out- 
standing compact of peace for the Pacific, which will justify the 
limitation of armament and prove a new guaranty to peace and 
liberty, and maintain sovereignty and free institutions. 

Here then is a pronouncement by the President and a 
treaty avowing the policy of protection of our overseas pos- 
sessions by agreement and not by force—by mutual com- 
pact and not by a superior navy. In pursuance of that 
policy the United States renounced its right to build up and 
fortify its naval bases in the Pacific. 

It is generally conceded that a navy far beyond treaty 
strength is necessary to compete successfully in Asiatic 
waters; that a treaty navy could not control the sea in the 
protection of our interests in the Orient. To adopt a policy 
of creating a navy to control Asiatic waters would start a 
mad race in armaments, intense and dangerous, and contrary 
to the statements and conduct of our responsible statesmen. 

In this difference as to naval policy, I am frankly in favor 
of the attitude expressed by our Government in the Wash- 
ington and London Treaties. Under such policy I have 
reached the conclusion that our Navy, with 20 new ships 
now under construction from regular appropriations, and 
32 under construction from the Public Works Administra- 
tion allocation of $275,000,000, is entirely adequate for our 
national defense, always bearing in mind the natural ad- 
vantages of our geographical location. 

Now let us see what the status of our Navy will be on 
December 31, 1936, as compared with the navies of the 
British Empire and Japan under the programs already 
authorized. 

According to the testimony of Admiral Standley before 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs a few days ago, the 
property investment of the United States in its Navy is 
$1,116,844,837, as compared with $1,038,787,200 by the Brit- 
ish Empire, and $705,114,400 by Japan. It will be observed 
that the United States has a substantially larger investment 
in its Navy than either of these other nations. (Hear- 
ings before House Committee on Naval Affairs, Jan. 23, 1934, 
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p. 205.) The same witness (p. 199) testfied that the 
United States has 372 vessels now built, with a tonnage of 
1,038,600, and 52 vessels building and appropriated for, with 
a tonnage of 222,060. The British Empire has 292 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 1,174,349, with 47 vessels building and 
appropriated for, with a tonnage of 124,135. Japan has 
221 vessels, with a tonnage of 758,261, with 45 vessels build- 
ing and appropriated for, with a tonnage of 123,132. It 
may be easily observed, therefore, that the United States 
does not suffer by this comparison. No inferiority of our 

Navy appears from these figures. On the other hand, our 

Navy is substantially equal to that of the British Empire 

and distinctly superior to that of Japan. 

It is said, however, that many of our ships will be over-age 
by December 31, 1936, a greater number than in the case of 
either Great Britain or Japan; that of our 15 capital ships 
only 7 will be under-age at that time; that many of our 
cruisers, most of our destroyers, and many of our submarines 
will be over-age, and that the United States will be placed at 
a disadvantage as compared with these other nations. 

The figures submitted by Colonel Roosevelt, of the Navy 
Department, at the recent hearings do not disclose any 
such condition. He introduced a table at the recent hear- 
ings (p. 168) showing comparisons of under-age vessels on 
December 31, 1936. 

At this point I will ask to have inserted in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks table III, part III, of the hearings before 
the House committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brown in the chair). 
Without objection, the table will be printed in the Recorp. 

The table is as follows: 

TaBLe III, Part III. Comparison of treaty vessels now in exist - 
ence that will be under-age on Dec. 31, 1936, plus those build- 
ing and projected prior to Dec. 31, 1936 (figures as of Nov. 1, 
1933) 


Capital ships 
lers 


SBE 
8838888 


Destroyers over 1,500 tons. 
Destroyers not over 1,500 tons 
Submarines 


Includes the Hosho. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. The junior Senator from Idaho is making a 
very interesting presentation of a very important govern- 
mental subject touching the Navy and the defense of our 
country. I am attracted by his duscussion, and note, if I 
do not misunderstand him, that there is a variance between 
the policy of the bill now tendered, known as the “ naval 
construction bill” and that of the document to which the 
able Senator from Idaho alludes as the Treaty of Washing- 
ton. I will take the liberty to ask him at such point in his 
address, able as it is, as is convenient, to designate wherein 
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the difference, the antagonism, is between the bill as it is 
now presented and what he calls the Treaty of Washington? 

Mr. POPE. I shall be glad to do that. I shall deal with 
that question later in my address, but if I shall not cover it 
amply, I will make-an effort to answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion more specifically. 

It will be noted from the table which I have had placed in 
the Recorp that the United States will in 1936 have 106 
under-age ships, with a tonnage of 793,120, while the British 
Empire will have 152 ships under-age, with a tonnage of 
685,128, and Japan will have 179 under-age ships, with a ton- 
nage of 664,578. On the basis of tonnage, it clearly appears 
that the United States Navy will be substantially superior to 
either Great Britain or Japan in 1936. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. DUFFY. At what point is it that a ship of our Navy 
is considered under-age or over-age, as the Senator uses 
those terms? 

Mr. POPE. It depends upon the ship. The cruisers have 
an age limit of 20 years; the destroyers have age limits of 
from 16 years to 18 years, depending upon the date when 
they were constructed. 

The figures just stated by me indicate what would be 
the status without the Vinson bill, and without the program 
provided in it. Admitting that Japan will build to treaty 
strength, the United States will still have a substantial 
superiority over the Japanese Navy. 

Moreover, this is not the whole story. To leave these 
figures stand as indicating the real strength of the United 
States Navy would present a misleading picture. We now 
have 15 capital ships, 1 of which is over the 20-year age 
limit fixed by the treaties for such ships. By December 31, 
1936, 6 others will be over-age, leaving 8 under-age at that 
time. Every one of these capital ships that would be over-age 
at the expiration of the treaty has been modernized. The 
Arkansas, the New York, the Teras, the Oklahoma, the 
Nevada, the Pennsylvania, and the Arizona will be techni- 
cally over-age at that time. They have been modernized at 
an expense of some $37,000,000. In addition to that, three 
other capital ships, the Mississippi, the New Mevzico, and the 
Idaho, have been or are being -modernized at a cost of about 
$30,000,000. 

And what is the effect of modernizing these ships? 

Admiral Rock, Chief of the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair, testified that the modernization work would add 
from 10 to 15 years to the life of these vessels. To quote his 
words, he says: 

I think the added length of life would be largely a military 
matter. I think the life of the material would be increased from 
10 to 15 years . It will actually add to the life some 
12 to 15 years, besides bringing them quite up-to-date from every 
angle. (Navy Department appropriation bill 1932, hearings before 
the Subcommittee of House Committee on Appropriations, p. 570.) 

According to this statement from this highly competent 
authority, every one of our capital ships would be up-to- 
date from every angle on December 31, 1936. We would 
have 15 modern capital ships equal, if not superior, to those 
of any nation in the world. They are an efficient part of 
our fleet. They will be an efficient part of our fleet in 1936 
and Iior many years to come. So much for the capital ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator knows why, of course, 
those ships had to be modernized. In the Treaty of Wash- 
ington of 1922, by which there was to be nayal equality be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, it developed 6 
months after the treaty was signed that America had 18 and 
Great Britain 21 capital ships. In addition to that 13 of 
America’s 18 capital ships had guns which shot their missiles 
from 3 to 5 miles less than the range of the guns on Great 
Britain’s ships, for the reason that the guns on our ships 
had less elevation than those on the British ships. We 
undertook to elevate our guns on the 13 ships, but Great 
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Britain objected. Some years afterward, while getting other 
concessions from us in regard to our Navy, Great Britain 
graciously permitted the guns on our ships to be elevated. 
That is what the Senator has in mind when he refers to the 
modernization of these ships. It means that at this late day 
we have elevated the guns on our ships so that they may 
shoot comparatively as far as the guns on British ships. So 
far as capital ships are concerned, I want to say that we are 
not only not on a parity with Great Britain but we are miles 
and miles from a parity with Great Britain. 

Mr. POPE. Exactly, and I thank the Senator. Year after 
year when demand has been made for appropriations to 
modernize our ships statements have been made that such 
modernization will extend the life of those ships for a period 
of years, and, as Admiral Rock has stated, it brings them up 
to date from every angle. When calculations are made that 
do not take into consideration these under-age ships and do 
not consider the fact that they have been modernized, such 
calculations are misleading and do not tell the real story as 
to the strength of our Navy. 

But what about the destroyers? Let us analyze that situ- 
ation for a moment. Under the London Treaty the principal 
powers agreed that destroyers laid down before 1919 would 
have an age limit of 12 years, and those laid down after 
1919 an age limit of 16 years. Those are the age limits 
rather than 16 and 18 years as I indicated a few moments 
ago. 

Bear this in mind: The United States has a larger num- 
ber of destroyers than any other naval power, 251 ships 
totaling 267,470 tons. But it may be said that every one of 
those destroyers will be technically over-age by 1936—a 
strong argument that has been made is that they will be 
over-age by 1936. Let us see about that. 

Does this mean that the ships will be discarded? Not at 
all. Many of them will be retained and ready for active 
service and form a substantial part of the Navy in 1936. 
Ninety-seven of them were laid down after the armistice at 
a cost of $181,000,000. They were well constructed and have 
been well preserved and are probably superior to vessels of 
like type of the other naval powers. It further appears that 
57 of these technically over-age destroyers were recondi- 
tioned in 1930 at the request of the Navy Department, at 
a cost of approximately $4,000,000. Both Admiral Rock and 
Admiral Hughes have testified with reference to the de- 
stroyers that the efficient life of those ships would be ex- 
tended for a period of 10 years. 

By 1936 the United States will have 32 new under-age 
destroyers, 57 reconditioned, 97 well built after the armistice 
and well preserved, and the remaining number of varying 
but substantial usefulness. Great Britain will have, in 1936, 
39 under-age destroyers and 147 over-age, a total of 186. 
While we will have a smaller number of under-age de- 
stroyers, by reason of the condition of dur technically over- 
age destroyers we will have a superiority over Great Britain. 
Japan will have 83 under-age and 45 over-age. On the basis 
of these facts, even if Great Britain and Japan are recon- 
ditioning over-age vessels as we are, the United States, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the naval authorities themselves, 
will have actually superior strength because of the number 
and condition of fighting units. 

An analysis of the submarine strength and cruiser 
strength and the number and caliber of guns, which I have 
examined and which are contained in tables presented by 
the Navy Department at the recent hearing, convinces me, 
and I think will convince any other fair-minded person 
that our Navy is, and will be in 1936, without the program 
of the Vinson bill, second to none in strength and efficiency. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has evidently given this 
matter great study. I should like to have him compare the 
cruiser strength of Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States. How do they compare? 
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Mr. POPE. I should prefer to present the table of the 
Navy Department to cover that point. I have not analyzed 
the cruiser strength as I have that of the destroyers and 
capital ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That will be entirely satisfactory. We 
can ascertain it from the table. But, as a matter of fact, 
we are inferior to both Japan and Great Britain in cruiser 
strength. I cannot say that I endorse it, but my informa- 
tion is that many experts now believe that cruisers are the 
real backbone of the Navy. Certainly other nations are 
pursuing that course. If that is so, we are behind both 
Japan and Great Britain in cruiser strength. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. POPE. Certainly. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. May I make inquiry of the Senator 
from Idaho whether or not the table which he proposes to 
place in the Recor relative to the strength of the navies 
of Japan, Great Britain, and the United States will also 
embody information as to the number of submarines owned 
and operated at the present time by those three great na- 
tions, and likewise the number of airplanes used in connec- 
tion with naval operations at the present time? 

Mr. POPE. I shall be glad to obtain the data as to air- 
planes, but the table does not show the airplane strength. 
It does show the data as to submarines and as to cruisers, 
both of which I shall be very glad to supply for the 
RECORD. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Then, for my information, may I in- 
quire what is the distinction between a capital ship, a 
cruiser, and a first-class battleship? 

Mr. POPE. I should have to ask someone who could give 
a technical definition to answer the Senator. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I am merely asking for information. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The battleship comprehends the largest 
vessel of the greatest number of tons and with the heaviest 
armor of any.ships. It is in a class by itself. The cruiser 
class comes next. We have an agreement, of course, that 
cruisers shall not be built larger than 10,000 tons. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. What is the maximum tonnage of 
battleships? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the largest afloat is the Hood, 
owned by Great Britain, of about 42,500 tons, if I recollect 
the figures correctly. Great Britain has much larger bat- 
tleships than ours, and more of them. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Is there a maximum tonnage set for 
battleships? 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is a maximum tonnage set for 
battleships under the treaty of 1922, or the Washington 
Treaty, as it is known. The exact tonnage is not in my 
mind now, but it is in the neighborhood of 50,000 tons. The 
propaganda which resulted in that convention or treaty was 
based on the idea that our naval construction should be 
regulated so that Great Britain and the United States should 
have navies of equal strength and Japan a navy as 3 is to 5. 
In other words, the slogan in 1922 when that treaty was 
entered into was 5-5-3—Great Britain, 5; the United States, 
5; and Japan, 3. Those proportions have since been very 
greatly disregarded. 

I want to say for the benefit of those who are interested 
in our Navy that in 1922, when the treaty was negotiated, 
the United States had the largest navy in the world, and 
without a word we sank 835,000 tons of capital ships which 
had cost something like $500,000,000. We sent them to the 
bottom of the sea, while other nations sent down practically 
nothing except obsolete ships. We destroyed the United 
States Navy that had been built up under Woodrow Wilson. 
We sent to the bottom of the sea 12 great new battleships, 
substantially complete, which had cost hundreds of millions 
of dollars. We sent those new battleships to the bottom of 
the sea, absolutely destroying our Navy at that time. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Does not the Senator, therefore, think 
we made a very great mistake by so doing? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ido. I said so then and I say so now. 
I never had a different opinion about it. We would not 
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now have to build up our Navy, as is proposed in the pending 
measure, if it had not been done, for the very foolish, the 
ridiculously foolish act upon our part of sinking 835,000 tons 
of great battleships that had just been completed and 2 or 
4 more which were incomplete. We sent them all to the 
bottom of the sea. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I thank the Senator for enlightening 
me. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if we had not sent them to 
the bottom of the sea, they would now be obsolete or 
obsolescent. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is entirely mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will proye it to the Senator in a 
minute. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not believe the Senator can do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes, I can; because 18 that we re- 
tain at this moment are still in commission and are among 
those we now have. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly, and they are now passing out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They may be passing out, but they are 
not obsolete. 

Mr. BORAH. We have not any use in the world for them. 
If we were to go to war, we would have to recondition them 
in a very marked way before we could use them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Pore] has just undertaken to prove by the facts that the 
ships which we did retain were old. We sank the new ones 
in our naval fleet and we retained the old ones. He says 
they have been revarnished and modernized and now are 
being used. 

Mr. BORAH. At a cost of $37,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; at a cost of $37,000,000. If the 
authorities looking after the Government’s interests had 
retained the new ones instead of having retained the old 
ones, they would not have had to be modernized. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I have just entered the Chamber, and have 
not heard all the statement of the Senator from Tennessee; 
but if he intended to convey the meaning that we sank a 
lot of new ships, I desire to dissent from that statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. Let me complete the statement. Then the 
Senator can reply if he desires. 

If the Senator will read the report that was submitted 
by Secretary Hughes, who was the chairman of the confer- 
ence, he will discover that we completed two of those ships 
upon which but little had been expended. One was the 
West Virginia. Upon the other ships—in fact, upon all the 
ships that were in process of construction—there had been 
expended, at the time the treaty was entered into, a little 
more than $300,000,000. That, of course, was lost, other 
than that considerable part of the $300,000,000 which had 
been devoted to the construction of the two new ships which 
are now a part of our Navy. 

We lost approximately $200,000,000 which had been ex- 
pended upon vessels that were provided for in the 1916 pro- 
gram. With reference to some of these capital ships, the 
keels had not been laid; they were really paper ships; upon 
some 10 percent only of the entire cost had been expended. 

Mr. President, Japan scrapped a number of ships, and 
the tonnage that Great Britain scrapped was equal to that 
which we retired. Undoubtedly, if the United States had 
proceeded with the 1916 program, which called for naval 
expenditures, directly and indirectly, of approximately one 
and one half billion dollars, then the United States would 
have had the most powerful fleet in the world. Indeed, the 
treaty left the United States a fleet stronger as a fighting 
force than that of any other nation. Today, gun for gun 
and ship for ship and man for man, we have as powerful a 
Navy as any in the world. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Idaho will yield to enable me to say just a word 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. My recollection and that of the Senator 
from Utah are very different about the state of the ships 
that we actually sank. My recollection is that there were 
10 completed new battleships that went to the bottom of the 
sea, and 1 that was something like 75 or 80 percent com- 
pleted, and the other one 20 percent completed; but there 
were 14 great battleships in all, counting the 2 that were 
not completed. 

The other countries sank blueprints, if they sank any- 
thing. They destroyed blueprints and obsolete ships, as 
against our brandnew, tremendously costly ships. My 
recollection is that they cost about $40,000,000 apiece, and 
there were 12 of them complete, amounting to about 
$500,000,000. 

Those are the facts. That was the costliest conference 
America ever had. It cost this country at least $500,000,000, 
without a single benefit accruing to America; and, in addi- 
tion to that, the other nations never reduced their navies in 
actual strength at all. The result is that Great Britain 
today has by far the largest navy in the world, and America 
is in doubt as to whether her's or Japan's is the largest. 

Those are the facts. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr, President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr, REYNOLDS. Why did we sink our new, expensive 
ships and permit the other nations to sink their old, used, 
and worn ships? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Simply because the represetitatives of 
the other nations, their diplomats, were better diplomats 
than ours. They were better traders than curs, and we were 
simply outtraded; and the greatest and best navy the world 
had ever known went down under the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. In other words, we win all the wars and 
lose all the conferences. [Laughter.] 

Mr, McKELLAR. That is like winning a judgment and 
losing on the execution, as we lawyers know. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I apologize to my friend from Idaho and the 
Senate for intruding into the discussion when the Senator 
from Idaho has the floor; but I desire to express my dissent 
from the statement made by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKELLAR], nor do I agree with the statement just 
made by the Sena.or from North Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS]. 

Mr. President, I do not agree with the statement that we 
lost by the treaty. I do not agree with the Senator from 
Tennessee that we were outgeneraled at the conference, or 
that our representatives to the conference were inferior to 
those who represented the other nations. 

One of the ablest Senators who has adorned this Cham- 
ber was Hon. Oscar W. Underwood. He was the leader of 
his party in the House as well as in the Senate. He brought 
the Democratic Party to a high state of efficiency and aided 
in securing important victories. In the Senate of the 
United States he occupied a high place, and is regarded now 
by those who love justice and liberty and Democratic prin- 
ciples as one of the ablest men who ever was in this body. 
He was a member of the delegation representing the United 
States, as was Mr. Justice Hughes, now the Chief Justice of 
the United States; Elihu Root and Senator Lodge. 

Does any one dare to challenge the ability, statesmanship, 
and diplomatic skill of Chief Justice Hughes or Oscar W. 
Underwood, or the others who represented us in that con- 
ference? We could match wits with any nation or with any 
diplomats, and would successfully maintain the honor and 
interests of the United States. 

That treaty was approved by the Senate. It met with the 
approval of the American people; and, in my opinion, it is 
rather late to now rise in this Chamber or elsewhere and 
condemn Mr. Hughes and the others who with him repre- 
sented our country in the great work which they accom- 
plished. 
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One other word: 

In 1915-16, when the smoke of battle was in the eyes of 
the world, we were flagellated by the militarists and navalists 
in the United States, and we formulated the so-called 1915- 
16 naval program, which called for the expenditure of ap- 
proximately one and one half billion dollars in great battle- 
ships and necessary auxiliary craft. 

When the American people comprehended the magnitude 
of that plan they insisted that it should not be carried into 
effect. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] offered in dg 
Senate a resolution, which was adopted, calling for a sus- 
pension of the work upon this unjustifiable program. Presi- 
dent Harding, be it said to his credit, invited the leading 
nations of the world to a conference for the purpose of 
securing a limitation of armament. Their representatives 
came to Washington to participate in such conference. 
When Secretary of State Hughes came before the assembled 
body on the first day of the session and submitted the Amer- 
ican program it met with the approval of the people, not only 
of the United States but of the world. 

His thesis was that if the United States went forward 
with that program it meant that other nations would in- 
crease their naval armaments, thus creating a competition 
that would increase the burdens of debt and multiply the 
dangers of conflicts. I might add parenthetically that when 
Japan was made aware of the magnitude of our 1916 naval 
program her leaders took cognizance of the same, which led 
to demands for the construction of a much larger navy 
than Japan possessed or contemplated then building. They 
asked the reason why the United States was to build 16 
battleships and cruisers and auxiliary naval vessels costing 
such a huge sum. Many American newspapers at that time, 
and some of the jingoists and chauvinists in our own coun- 
try, were stating that war between the United States and 
Japan was inevitable. That led Japan to formulate a naval 
policy calling for large expenditures. She began laying 
down keels of six capital ships, one of which was the Matsui. 

Great Britain, which had not built a single war vessel 
after the war, then began to revise her naval estimates. 
She had, prior to the Conference, consigned to the scrap 
heap more than 300,000,000 tons of her naval craft. When 
we were pushing this 1916 program and the attention of 
the world was being challenged to the menace which it 
constituted, then it was felt that a halt must be called; Presi- 
dent Harding, responding to the wishes of the American 
people, and to the views of people in other lands, called the 
Conference of 1921-22. 

I have here before me the report submitted by Secretary 
Hughes following the Conference, and when the Senator from 
Idaho concludes I shall call attention to what was done 
with respect to the ships which were partially completed 
and those which were preserved. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I appreciate the suggestions 
of the Senators. I know it is repeatedly stated, as was 
stated by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] and 
by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS], that 
the United States destroyed ships, and other nations 
destroyed blueprints. I admit that I am no expert in this 
matter. I have given it only such study as a citizen can give 
it; but the facts as I have discovered them do not warrant 
any such broad statement as that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
in volume 3 of Treaties and Conventions from 1778 to 1927, 
on pages 3106 and following, he will find data showing that 
his information is incorrect. He will find a statement of the 
number of blueprints that were sunk, the ages of the several 
vessels sunk, and all the facts. 

Some Senator asked me while I was on my feet a moment 
ago as to how many battleships, in tons, the nations were 
limited to. I will give that information, if the Senator will 
yield. 

The United States was allowed—and, remember, this was 
under a 5-5-3 program—to 500,650 tons, and Great Britain 
to 580,450 tons. I do not consider those tonnages the same 
at all. Great Britain had one ship, the Hood, of 41,000 tons. 
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I said previously it was 42,500, but I was mistaken; it was 
41,200. 

Mr. LONG. I think the Senator said 41,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then I was practically correct; it is 
of 41,200 tons. The number of battleships allowed Great 
Britain was 22, as against 18 for the United States. I repeat 
the assertion: No nation was ever more outtraded in regard 
to any international conference than the United States was 
outtraded by British diplomats in the year 1922 in the Treaty 
of Washington. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
pardon me one moment? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I do not believe the Senator from Tennessee 
means what he has just said. He stated that Great Britain 
had never outtraded us as they had in the treaty of 1922. 
Evidently the Senator has not read the St. Lawrence Water- 
way Treaty, because in that treaty we have proceeded to go 
& little further. We are not only sinking ships in American 
waters but this time we are taking American money to build 
a Canadian canal, with Canadian labor and Canadian ma- 
terial, fo take away an American lake and American naviga- 
tion. I just wanted the Senator to know that he may be 
right about 1922, though I do not know, but when the 
Senator has read the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty he will 
see that Great Britain improves all the time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Idaho will permit me just a moment, that treaty has not 
been made final yet, and my statement still stands. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Idaho to 
the fact that under the Washington Treaty we destroyed 32 
great battleships, 14 of which were new. Great Britain 
destroyed 22 old hulks, ships that were out of date, and some 
blueprints. That is all she destroyed. We destroyed a new 
navy; she destroyed an out-of-date navy. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. I presume that in Great Britain men take their 
places in deliberative halls and state that the United States 
destroyed ships which were obsolete and of no account and 
that Great Britain destroyed her best, just as we hear in 
our own Chamber. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, we must depend on the 
facts in determining whether our ships were old and dilapi- 
dated ships or were modern ships, and ships in course of 
construction. At least 12 of them were in course of con- 
struction. The others were new ships, in the main. I think 
the facts would not justify the contention that Great Britain 
destroyed new ships and that we destroyed old ships. The 
facts demonstrate, as was stated by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, that we destroyed good ships, and destroyed many 
that were in the course of construction. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me to ask the Senator from Tennessee a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Idaho will yield, I 
will be glad to answer if Ican. I have been speaking on the 
spur of the moment, because the Senator from Idaho was 
discussing our Navy—and I want to say that he was dis- 
cussing it well. I admire the way he is handling himself on 
the floor, and I congratulate him; but it seemed to me that 
there was one statement in which he was not absolutely 
accurate, and I interrupted. I did not intend to have him 
interrupted as we have interrupted him, and I apologize 
to him. 

Mr. BONE. I understand that some of the ships that 
were scrapped were in process of being built. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. BONE. I was wondering whether the Government of 
the United States, at the time of the scrapping of those 
vessels, paid the private shipbuilding companies a bonus 
or subsidy, following out the usual war experience, because 
of the taking away of their contracts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was a Member of the Senate in 1922, 
but I was rather a younger Member in those days, and I had 
not made the careful examination of subsidies which I 
have since made. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I thought the Senator 
was still a younger Member. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I profoundly thank the Senator. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I admit my inability to dis- 
cuss with the Senator from Tennessee the details of the 
Washington Conference; that was held long before my day 
in public life. But I want to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor to the fact that there are millions and tens of millions 
of people in this country who believe that the solid facts 
which were accomplished at the Washington Conference 
and at the London Conference in the way of getting the 
great nations of the world together, to sit around a table 
here and elsewhere to discuss disarmament would be of 
greater value than the ships which may have been destroyed 
by the various nations. 

I am wondering whether a Senator of the great ability 
of the Senator from Tennessee would disregard the value of 
a disarmament conference, or whether he would urge that 
we should go forward and enter into a mad race of arma- 
ments, to see which nation in the world had more money 
and more ability to construct ships and build superior 
navies. We will have to take one thing or the other, either 
agree to discuss the matter and arrive at a compact, as 
President Harding said when he was submitting the Wash- 
ington Treaty to the Senate, or are going to disregard all 
compacts and enter into a mad race of armaments, depend- 
ing upon the ability of the nations to build ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BanKLE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, I am a peace-loving man, 
and in every way in the world I want to have peace pre- 
served. It goes without saying that no sane man would 
want otherwise. But I happened to be a Member of the 
Senate, I will say to the Senator from Idaho, when three 
conferences were held on disarmament. The first one was 
in Washington, in 1922, when we were shamelessly outgen- 
eraled in the conference. We sank our own Navy, and no 
other nation sank any substantial part of its navy. 

We do not have to have a conference in order to sink 
our Navy. We can pass a measure, and if it meets the 
President’s approval, we can sink our Navy by ourselves. 
We do not need a conference with other nations in order 
to sink our own Navy; and that is what we did in 1922. 

In 1927 there was another conference of a like kind, while 
Mr. Coolidge was President, which met in Geneva, as I 
remember, and that conference was about to result in an- 
other horrible catastrophe for the American Navy, but 
President Coolidge was canny enough to call away the Amer- 
ican delegates and not enter into that treaty. That confer- 
ence never eventuated in anything. 

Two years later, after Mr. Hoover became President, we 
entered into another conference, at London, in order to 
limit our armaments, and the United States again, if I 
remember correctly, sank about one fourth of her then Navy, 
and the other nations made substantially no changes. The 
result is that our experience of the last 12 years shows that 
the United States is the only nation willing to disarm in 
these conferences. 

I am perfectly willing to admit that I am tired of con- 
ferences. I am tired of having our Government go into a 
conference and have a very great part of the American Navy 
sunk while no other nations sink any part of their navies, 
or any substantial part of them. I am tired of it; I do not 
like it; and I want to know what is to be done before we 
enter a conference. I hope no conference will be held in 
1936 further to sink the American Navy. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the Chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, has a bill now before 
the Senate, and my intention is to vote for that bill; but if 
I thought that as soon as we started to build the ships 
provided for in that measure we were going to have a con- 
ference with foreign nations, in 1936 or at any other time 
in the near future, and that we were going to sink the 
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ships now proposed to be built, I would not vote for the bill, 
because I do not think we ought to build a navy and then 
have our diplomats sink it. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator is pre< 
pared to advise the Senate whether or not there is any na- 
tion on earth that spends more money getting ready for 
more war than does the United States? 

Mr. POPE. My information is distinctly that the United 
States has spent more money than any other nation in the 
world in preparation for war. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, inasmuch as I was asked 
for a number of facts a while ago, and in view of the fact 
that my memory might be a little treacherous, would the 
Senator from Idaho object to my putting a table in the 
Record at the point where I was asked the question? I 
do not think it will hurt the Senator’s speech at all. If 
he thinks it will, the table can be placed in the Recorp at 
the end of the Senator’s speech. 

Mr. POPE. I should prefer, Mr. President, to have it 
appear in the Recorp at the end of my speech. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I then ask unanimous 
consent that the table I have presented be inserted in the 
Recorp at the end of the Senator’s speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Barxiey in the chair), 
Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The table presented by Mr. McKELLAR appears in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of the speech of Mr. Pore.) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I do not desire to yield any 
further. : 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may I ask one question of the 
Senator from Tennessee? I want my friend from Tennes- 
see, who lives on the Mississippi River, to bear in mind that 
the Government appropriated a lot of money to make the 
Mississippi River navigable, depending upon the waters of 
Lake Michigan to do so, and after we built up the Missis- 
sippi it is now being proposed that all that work be scrapped, 
just as was done in the case of our battleships. I hope the 
Senator from Tennessee will bear that fact in mind when 
the Senate comes to vote on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Deep Waterway Treaty. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will bear it in mind. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, in my opinion we are not 
justified in adding this large burden of expense to the backs 
of our already overburdened taxpayers. I have taken the 
position in the Senate that in my judgment, after an 
analysis of our Navy, we are prepared to defend our own 
country. We are not prepared to defend the Philippine 
Islands. It would take a greater navy than that provided 
by the Washington Treaty to do so. But we are prepared 
to defend the continental United States and our insular 
possessions in the neighborhood of this country. On that 
basis, in my judgment, we have a Navy that is sufficient for 
our defense. 

Early during the special session of Congress last year the 
President urged upon Congress a policy of drastic economy. 
He pointed out a deficit of some $5,000,000,000 in the oper- 
ating revenues of the Government, and urged the enactment 
of the so-called “economy bill. This cut the salaries of 
all Federal employees 15 percent, it eliminated positions of 
employment, it cut compensation and pensions of veterans, 
and it called for sacrifices all along the line in Government 
expenditures. Every Senator knows something of the extent 
and effect of these sacrifices. 


A few weeks ago, in spite of this policy of economy, due 
largely to necessary emergency relief expenditures, the coun- 
try was advised that our national deficit has reached the 
unprecedented figure of some $7,000,000,000, and that bor- 
rowings of some $10,000,000,000 would be necessary. The 
veterans have been cut some $350,000,000, the Federal em- 
ployees have been cut in the neighborhood of $200,000,000. 
Almost every day there is brought to our attention such 
cuts in essential Government services in our States that it is 
difficult to continue anything like efficient operation. 
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I supported the economy bill, believing it necessary to 
preserve the financial integrity of the Government and to 
bring some measure of relief to the taxpayers of the country 
who were being crushed under the burden. 

I did not like to cut the pensions of the veterans who 
were in need, or to cut the salaries of our governmental 
employees, but I was led to believe that with our Nation 
facing a deficit of $5,000,000,000 it was necessary to preserve 
the financial integrity of our country, and that all down 
the line we should make sacrifices in order to accomplish 
that purpose. 

Now it is being proposed, under this bill, to create over 
and above the $275,000,000 P. W. A. allotment and the $293,- 
000,000 regular naval appropriations, the additional burden 
of about one half billion dollars for still more ships—a pro- 
gram which I believe I have demonstrated is wholly unnec- 
essary for our national defense. 

This fund would be sufficient to restore every just demand 
of the veterans of all wars and to eliminate every salary cut. 
It would go far toward meeting housing and slum problems. 
It would open up thousands of schools now closed for lack 
of funds, leaving tens of thousands of American children 
without the opportunity of even an elementary schooling. It 
would supply funds for hundreds of meritorious public works 
projects in the cities, counties, and States throughout the 
Union. In some States, including my own, disastrous floods 
have destroyed roads and bridges, wiped out the homes and 
destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of property of our people, 
leaving many families destitute. They are appealing to the 
Government for help in their dire need. In the Northwest, 
the wheat farmers are pleading for the adoption of a pro- 
gram for making loans to the wheat growers similar to the 
programs already in operation for loans to corn and cotton 
growers. They are met with the statement that money is 
not available for this purpose. 

We cannot make loans to our wheat growers. We can- 
not meet the needs of our people for the relief of those 
who have suffered in flood disasters. We are required at 
the present time to lay off millions of people who have been 
employed under the C.W.A. because we do not have suffi- 
cient funds. The financial integrity of our Nation demands 
that we economize in that respect. Yet we will turn around 
and spend $500,000,000 for more ships, and for what pur- 
pose? Because the Secretary of the Navy says we should 
have a policy that will enable us, in effect, to compete with 
all nations in Asiatic waters. 

If it could be demonstrated here that we need a larger 
navy to defend our country, I will vote for an appropria- 
tion sufficient to supply such a navy. I cannot be con- 
vinced from the figures that we do not have such a navy 
now, taking into consideration the ships that are being built, 
taking into consideration those that have been proposed and 
for which appropriations have already been made. As I 
have pointed out here, we compare very favorably with the 
other great naval powers of the world. I believe we do have 
a Navy which is already authorized by existing legislation 
that will afford an adequate national defense. 

Mr. President, it seems to me it would be in the public 
interest, in the interest of human welfare and happiness of 
our people the country over, that this large amount of 
money be not unnecessarily expended on further naval 
armaments but be expended upon programs for the con- 
structive relief of our people and communities throughout 
the country. 

In conclusion, let me say that I cannot adhere to the 
philosophy that the establishment of superior armaments is 
an assurance against war. History does not support such 
a contention. If anything were necessary to demonstrate 
the unsoundness of such a philosophy, the military policies 
of the great European nations immediately prior to the 
World War ought to be conclusive. Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, and France were engaged for decades in a race in arma- 
ments. Long before 1914 every thoughtful student of 
world affairs realized it was only a matter of time until 
these nations would enter upon a war that would threaten 
their very existence. Of course, the leaders of these nations 
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always insisted that the constant, never-ending increases in 
armaments were for the purpose of defending the nation 
and its interests. The leaders of each nation contended 
that peace would be promoted by superior armaments. 
This was the way, they said, to insure peace. 

The inevitable result of such a philosophy and such a 
policy is now a ghastly matter of history. Such a result has 
always followed such a policy and always will. Will not the 
leaders of nations ever learn? Will not they realize this is 
not the way to peace? Did not the World War, with its 
terrible toll of death and destruction, with its direct death 
loss of 10,000,000 young men and its property loss of some 
$200,000,000,000, with its inevitable accumulation of debts 
and economic maladjustments, and with the sufferings of 
its victims ever since—we hear about those victims from 
morning till night in the discussion of the veterans’ legisla- 
tion; we hear of the sufferings of the men who represented 
us in the great World War; are we to now embrace the same 
philosophy and pursue the same course for the future? Are 
we to enter into this mad race of armaments with the na- 
tions of the world when history points to us the inevitable 
effect of such a policy? 

Mr. President, we have weighed that policy and found it 
wanting. I am profoundly convinced that peaceful relations 
among the nations of the world will not come through striy- 
ings for superior armaments. I believe that such a policy 
brings us nearer to another world war. If enduring peace 
ever comes, it must come another way. It must come 
through cooperation among the nations. It must come 
through a determination by the leaders of the world to set- 
tle their disputes through peaceful means. 

Millions of people throughout the world were heartened 
a few years ago when the Kellogg Peace Pact was adopted 
by the nations of the world as a policy. This treaty, signed 
by some 60 nations, including the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan, solemnly condemned recourse to war for 
the solution of international controversies and renounced it 
as an instrument of national policy in their relations with 
one another. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. POPE. I prefer not to yield now, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know the Senator does not want to 
state his facts wrong. Just after the signing of that peace 
treaty China and Japan were at war, and Russia also, and 
they were signatories to that peace treaty. 

Mr. POPE. Yes; but does the Senator contend that, 
therefore, the signing of the Kellogg Peace Pact was not 
worth while? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think it was worth while at all. 
I do not think it has done a particle of good. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator and I disagree on that subject. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. If he was so meticulously desirous for the 
accuracy of his facts, why did the Senator from Tennessee 
state that Russia was at war immediately after the signing 
of the Kellogg-Briand Pact? Russia was not then at war 
and is not now at war with any country on earth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Anyway, there were statements to that 
effect, and I was referring to war in fact. Certainly, how- 
ever, the Senator will not deny that China and Japan were 
both signatories to the Kellogg Peace Pact and both were at 
war in less than a year after they had signed it. 

Mr. KING. There was no declaration of war. I do con- 
cede that Japan, without justification, invaded the territory 
of China. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And both were signers of the Kellogg 
treaty. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. So also there are men who have 
agreed to abide by municipal law, and yet the courts are 
filled with persons who breach the law; and because a 
nation may violate a treaty is no argument against coopera- 
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tion among the nations with a view to the elimination of 
war and the promotion of peace. 

Mr. POPE. I thank the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. President, the point that I desired to make was that 
Some years ago we adopted a policy represented by the 
Kellogg Peace Pact. I am thoroughly in sympathy with 
that policy, because, as it seems to me, the adoption of any 
other policy, such as a policy for increasing our armament 
to be stronger than all other nations, is not a policy that 
will eventually promote enduring peace. 

The Kellogg Peace Pact provided— 
that the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin that may rise among them 
shall never be sought except by pacific means. 

This, I believe, is the true policy of our Government. I 
am sure it expresses the overwhelming sentiment of the 
plain American people. 

[The table submitted by Mr. McKettar, to be printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of Mr. Pope’s remarks, is as 
follows:] 

Scrapping of vessels 


United States: 
Battleships completed 18 
Battleships: building 7 
Battle cruisers building 4 
ga NE ars LPR ge RN PE Te RE een LES 29 

Percent completed 
Battleships: 

WE ara i R op eee een 75.9 
Both Dakot e eee 38.5 
Pant se ee rakes eak nas 34.7 
27.6 
36.7 
31.8 
11.0 
33.8 
35.4 
22.7 
4.0 
15.4 
12.1 
The 18 battleships cost „4% $103, 341, 026 
Recovered when sold 2-25-22 elec 1, 506, 614 
Total expended on vessels building 149, 251, 961 
Expended for scrapping— ia e eaea ia 26, 663, 623 
Grand total expended— 277, 695, 994 


As a result of the London treaty three more battleships were 
scrapped—Florida, Utah, and Wyoming. 


Expenditures as a result of scrapping 


Completed: 
Pattienhipe T EE 


Under construction: 
Battleships 
Battle eruisers 

c 


Grand total 


16 354, 729 


a| 742,380 | 2 | 447, 730) 


Value, $277,695,9%4. ‘Value, $106,796,300. 


Cost to complete, $178,000,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I apologize for intruding upon 
the Senate for a moment, but when the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKeELLAR] made certain statements critical of 
our representatives at the Conference of 1922, I felt con- 
strained to register my dissent. I reiterate what I then 
said as to the ability of our representatives, Judge Hughes, 
Elihu Root, Senator Lodge, Oscar Underwood, and as ad- 
visers former Senator Sutherland, now upon the Supreme 
Court Bench of the United States, and a number of other 


1 Converted to aircraft carrier. 


Value, 8169, 936,587. 
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distinguished Americans, and also admirals and military 
officials who were familiar with the military and naval needs 
of the United States. So far as I am advised, they approved 
the work of the Conference and the report submitted by 
Secretary Hughes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Confirmatory of what the Senator has said 
about the high standing of the representatives of the United 
States, I wish to state that I was in a conference where 
Arthur Balfour, the head of the British delegation, expressed 
the highest opinion of the American delegation and used 
this expression: 


Your Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, is the most dominating 
figure I have met in 40 years of public service. 


Mr. KING. It seems to me that in any tribunal in the 
United States there should be no occasion to defend the 
high standing, the intellectual power, the great ability, as 
well as the patriotism, of our delegates to that conference 
nor our delegates to the London Conference; and when the 
able Senator from Tennessee stated that as a result of the 
Naval Conference at London—and our distinguished leader 
on this side of the aisle was one of the American delegation— 
we lost four ships, I could not see any justification for the 
statement which he made. His statement, in effect, if I 
understood him correctly, was that at the Washington Con- 
ference we were outwitted and that at the London Confer- 
ence our delegates, Senator REED, Senator ROBINSON of 
Arkansas, and others, failed or did not at least protect the 
rights of our Government, as a result of which we were the 
losers as we were at the Conference of 1922. With these 
views I do not agree. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President——_ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, If the right to construct 
under the London Treaty had been availed of by our Gov- 
ernment, the position of the United States would have been 
very much stronger under that treaty than it is. It would 
have put the United States on a parity with the greatest 
sea power on earth, and at the same time would have limited 
naval construction so that the competition which is now 
threatened could not have existed. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. Mr. President, I 
do not like comparisons instituted between representatives 
of our Government and the representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments to the disadvantage of our representatives. I 
think that in conferences that have taken place in which 
the United States has participated the honor of our Gov- 
ernment has been maintained and the rights of the Ameri- 
can people and of the American Government have been pro- 
tected. Who could challenge the ability and integrity, the 
high standing and the intellectual qualifications of Justice 
Hughes and Elihu Root, and the late Oscar Underwood, to 
whom I referred a few moments ago, a great leader in the 
House of Representatives, a great leader in the Senate? 

Now, coming down to what was done, the able Senator 
from Tennessee repeatedly stated that we sank 15 or 16 
battleships and battle cruisers. I think that the Senator 
is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I said we had sunk 12 new 
ones and 2 that were in the process of building and that, 
in all, we sank 22. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let us read the record. Much 
as I respect my dear friend, I prefer the statements of those 
who signed the treaty, who participated in its negotiation, 
and who drew it, rather than the imperfect recollection of 
my friend from Tennessee. I read now from the report 
which was signed by our delegates and submitted to the 
Congress of the United States. Here was the plan: 


The United States is now completing its program of 1916, call- 
ing for 10 new battleships and 6 battle cruisers. 
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To which I referred, and I condemned that navalistic 
policy which would have compelled the United States to 
spend a billion and a half dollars for its completion. Sen- 
ators may recall that we were conjured to vote for that 
program as a threat to compel European nations to abandon 
navalistic activities upon their part; but evidently the war 
spirit got possession of us and, after the war was over, a 
Nation-wide propaganda was carried on, participated in by 
admirals and navalists and Army officers, that we build up 
the greatest navy in the world, a navy that would overwhelm 
all nations, and also greatly increase other military forces. 
Under the whip and spur of that propaganda, which was 
wholly unwarranted, we went forward in the construction 
of that program until the resolution of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] challenged the attention of the Ameri- 
can people to the serious consequences that would follow its 
execution. Then, when Mr. Harding came to the Presi- 
dency, he called the conference to which reference has been 
made. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senater from Minnesota? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I should like to observe that foreign 
governments only retarded their naval program until they 
got their debts canceled, and got our taxpayers to pay their 
debts, and until they could borrow more money. Then they 
again started on a naval building program. 

In reference to the treaty of London, it seems to me all we 
got out of that treaty was the necessity for spending a 
billion dollars or more. We were told it was a disarmament 
treaty. It placed the sanction of the great powers of the 
world upon larger navies than were ever before known. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not further allude to 
the London conference, but I intend to proceed to refer to 
the report of the Washington Conference of 1922. 

Mr. Hughes and the other delegates in their report stated 
that, instead of completing them, as was indicated by my 
friend, we had expended $330,000,000 on all those capital 
ships. That is all that had been expended, and I might add 
that of them we have now two or more that were a part 
of that $330,000,000 which were expended. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, can the Senator tell us 
what will be the cost of the present program? 

Mr. KING. The cost runs into almost astronomical fig- 
ures. I do not know what the present program is. I may 
say that we have recently passed a naval appropriation bill 
providing for the ordinary expenses of the Navy for the 
next fiscal year calling for expenditures of between $300,- 
000,000 and $400,000,000. The Public Works Administra- 
tion assigned, out of the money that ought to have gone 
for public works and for relief, $238,000,000 for new naval 
war vessels, and, as I recall, $90,000,000 additional for naval 
purposes. We have an aggregate of between six and seven 
hundred million dollars for the Navy. : 

Now, we have before us this bill authorizing $450,000,000 
more for the construction of 101 more naval vessels, and, 
of course, when those vessels shall have been built it will 
mean further auxiliary craft. There are no capital ships 
authorized by the pending bill. Then it will be said we have 
all these smaller craft and we must have additional capital 
ships; then we must have a larger naval personnel; then 
we must have other auxiliaries incidental to a big navy. 
The cost may run into the hundreds of millions of dollars 
in excess of the billion dollars which I have suggested. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to offer a further observation? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do not intend to interrupt the Sen- 
ator unduly, but I desire to invite his attention to the fact 
that I have been informed that the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis has lost its standing as an accredited college be- 
cause of the type of the personnel of its faculty. I am told 
that on account of the program of economy the Naval 
Academy has lost its standing as an accredited college be- 
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cause there were not sufficient funds to hire as members of 
the faculty men of sufficiently high standing to enable the 
Academy to have a curriculum that would enable it to 
maintain its high standing as an accredited college, as it 
has done in the past. 

If that be true, I should like to know whether, of the 
hundreds of millions of dollars that are being spent, any 
money is provided to give the Naval Academy the standing 
it ought to have among colleges of the United States as a 
recognized accredited college. I think that is a serious 
matter. We spent hundreds of millions of dollars for build- 
ing naval vessels and to maintain the Naval Academy to 
train officers to handle those vessels, and yet the Naval 
Academy has a scholastic standing of such a low order that 
it cannot be maintained on a basis of equality as an accred- 
ited college among the colleges of the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I commend the observations 
of the able Senator from Minnesota to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs or to the Committee on Education and Labor 
of the Senate, with a view to framing some policy that will 
enable it to secure and maintain higher scholastic standards 
at the Naval Academy. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I fear the observations just made, which are 
correct, may be misinterpreted as a reflection upon the type 
of teaching at the Naval Academy. There certainly is no 
higher grade of teaching anywhere in the subjects specially 
taught than is to be found at the academy. The difficulty is 
the curriculum has not been sufficiently broadened so that 
the civilian professors can improve that regular curriculum 
of the academy and make it a unit in the college associa- 
tion. It ought not to be understood that the quality of 
teaching at the academy falls below the standard. It does 
not. It is only a question whether the number of teachers 
there is sufficient. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I rose when the Senator from Ohio 
rose, and he has stated in substance what I intended to 
state. It is not a matter of money. It is a matter of policy 
that brought about the present condition. We have the 
teachers at the Naval Academy, but there has been some 
conflict as to whether or not the authorities there should 
use more civilian teachers or should use naval officers for 
the purpose of teaching. I do not believe that is the cause 
of the Naval Academy not being considered an accredited 
college. It is more along the line suggested by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess], and it is for the reason stated by 
him that the Naval Academy is not recognized as an ac- 
credited college. It is not a question of money. The ap- 
propriations have been ample to maintain a proper teach- 
ing force right along, and the appropriations now are ample. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I did not intend to re- 
flect on the personnel of the teaching staff at Annapolis. 
My information is as I have stated. I do not refer now 
to strictly naval subjects, but to academic subjects. My in- 
formation is that, instead of hiring professional civilian 
teachers, officers are taken from the Navy who have not 
been attending school for 8 or 10 years and who have not 
taught academic subjects and are placed in charge of in- 
struction at Annapolis. That is my information. If I am 
incorrectly informed, I should be glad to be corrected. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages. in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

BERYL M. M'HAM—VETO MESSAGE (S.DOC. NO. 147) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BARKLEY in the chair) 
laid before the Senate a message from the President of the 
United States, which was read, as follows: 
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To the Senate: 

I return herewith S. 558, “An act for the relief of Beryl 
M. McHam”, without my approval. 

I am constrained to take this action on the record as 
reported to me by the Secretary of War, a copy of whose 
communication, setting forth the record and recommending 
against the approval of the bill, I am transmitting herewith 
for the information of the Senate. È 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, March 1, 1934. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass, the objections of the President of the United States 
to the contrary notwithstanding? 

That question will be pending, and in the meantime the 
President’s message, the accompanying paper, and the bill 
will be printed and lie on the table. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION OFFICE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying paper, ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 


To the Congress: 
Pursuant to the provisions of section 1, title III, of the 
act of March 20, 1933 (ch. 3, 48 Stat. 8, 16), I am trans- 
mitting herewith an Executive order which (1) revokes so 
much of section 1 of Executive Order No. 6166 of June 10, 
1933, heretofore transmitted to the Congress, as provided 
for the abolition of the Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board and the transfer of its records to the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works, (2) abolishes the 
Federal Employment Stabilization Board, (3) establishes in 
the Department of Commerce an office to be known as the 
Federal Employment Stabilization Office”, and (4) trans- 
fers to such office the functions, personnel, records, and 
property of the Federal Employment Stabilization Board. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


THE WHITE House, March 1, 1934. 


OFFICES AND LIVING QUARTERS FOR AMERICAN OFFICIALS IN 
MOSCOW, RUSSIA (S.DOC. NO. 149) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation for the Department of 
State for the fiscal year 1935, to remain available until ex- 
pended, amounting to $1,165,000, for the expenses of erect- 
ing suitable buildings to afford permanent offices and living 
quarters for all American officials and employees stationed 
in Moscow, Russia, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

GUARANTY OF PRINCIPAL OF HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 
BONDS (S.DOC. NO. 148) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


To the Congress: 

On January 10 I recommended to the Congress the passage 
of legislation guaranteeing the principal as well as the inter- 
est of the $2,000,000,000 of bonds authorized for the re- 
financing of agricultural indebtedness. 

I now recommend that the Home Owners’ Loan Act be 
similarly amended. The purpose of such legislation, as in 
the case of farm financing, will be to assure the continued 
progress on a self-sustaining basis of the making of loans 
for the purpose of refinancing home mortgages without in- 
terruption. There is the same reason for acknowledging 
publicly what already amounts to a moral obligation in re- 
spect to these bonds as there was in the case of bonds author- 
ized to be issued through the Farm Credit Administration. 

By making provision for an exchange of the new type of 
bonds guaranteed as to principal as well as interest for those 
already issued, those mortgagees who have shown their will- 
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ingness to cooperate with the Government’s program by 
accepting the original bonds will be placed on an equal foot- 
ing with mortgagees who will hereafter obtain the fully 
guaranteed obligations proposed by this legislation. 

Out of the funds which may be made available as a result 
of the proposed guaranty of principal of these bonds the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation should be enabled to extend 
further assistance for the modernization of homes as well 
as for the making of repairs. Authority should also be given 
to the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to purchase bonds 
of the Federal home-loan banks, thus enabling the Corpora- 
tion to make funds available to those banks and to building 
and loan associations which are in need of financing in order 
to encourage private building. 

D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, March 1, 1934. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to introduce a 
bill to guarantee the bonds of Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion and ask that it may be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will be received and so referred. 

The bill (S. 2932) to guarantee the bonds of Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, to amend Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I deplore that I must confess 
that I have pleaded with the able Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Prrrman], chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, all too frequently; and it is now, in response to a 
desire to name a date for voting upon what we speak of as 
the St. Lawrence Treaty, that I am again suggesting to 
the eminent chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
that he submit the proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
which he has discussed with me. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I presented on yesterday 
a proposed unanimous-consent agreement to vote upon the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty on the 
14th day of March. At that time the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] asked that the request go over, stating that 
it might possibly be brought up today. I should like to 
know if the Senator from Oregon has any objection to the 
request being submitted today. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator has correctly 
stated the situation that existed yesterday. I objected to 
the proposed unanimous-consent agreement because of the 
absence of the leader on the Democratic side and because 
there were many absentees on either side of the aisle at that 
time. I am willing to hear the proposal today. If the 
Senator desires to submit the request for unanimous consent 
at this time, I shall have to suggest the absence of a 
quorum before he does so. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think it proper that there should be 
a quorum called. After the quorum is called I shall then 
submit the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 
Hale 


Ashurst Connally Metcalf 
A Coolidge Hatch Murphy 
Copeland Hatfield Neely 
Bailey Hayden Norris 
Cutting Hebert Nye 
Dickinson Johnson O'Mahoney 
Barkley Dieterich Overton 
Black Dill Keyes Patterson 
Bone Duffy King Pittman 
Borah Erickson La Follette Pope 
Brown Fess Lewis Reynolds 
Bulkley Fletcher Logan Robinson, Ark. 
Bulow Frazier Lonergan binson, 
Byrd George Long Russell 
Byrnes Gibson McAdoo Schall 
Capper Glass Sheppard 
Caraway Goldsborough McGill Shipstead 
Carey McKellar Steiwer 


Stephens Townsend Van Nuys Walsh 
Thomas, Okla. Trammell Wagner Wheeler 
Thomas, Utah Tydings Walcott White 
Thompson Vandenberg 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, at this time I desire to an- 
nounce the absence of the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Smrrx], occasioned by death in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, as in open executive ses- 
sion I propose a unanimous-consent agreement, which I 
send to the desk, and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on Tuesday, March 13, at 
the hour of 12 o'clock noon, the Senate, in open executive session, 
will proceed to the consideration of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Deep Waterway Treaty, Executive Calendar No. 1, and that after 
the hour of 12 o'clock meridian on the calendar day of Tuesday, 
March 13, 1934, no Senator shall speak more than once nor 
longer than 20 minutes upon the pending Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Deep Waterway Treaty, nor more than once nor longer than 
10 minutes upon any amendment that may be pending or that 
may be offered thereto, or upon any reservation that may be 
pending or that may be offered to the resolution of ratification; 
that no amendment or reservation shall be formally proposed 
which shall not have been presented on or before the calendar 
day of Tuesday, March 13, 1934; and that on the calendar day of 
Wednesday, March 14, 1934, at not later than the hour of 6 
o'clock p.m., the Senate shall proceed to vote without further 
debate upon all questions arising in the parliamentary disposition 
of the said treaty. š 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent agreement submitted by the Senator 
from Nevada? The Chair hears none, and the agreement is 
entered into. 


THE OIL INDUSTRY 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have risen for the purpose 
of getting before the Senate, and I hope before some of 
the boards and departments of the Government operating 
here in the Capital, the effort of the independent oil people 
of this country to be heard on the code of fair competition. 

It has been announced by General Johnson that he was 
going to hear any and all persons in interest who wished 
to appear with regard to the operations of these various 
codes; and the independent oil people have undertaken to 
present their case here against the monopoly that has been 
thrust upon them through the guise and practices of Gov- 
ernment administrators. They have been unable to get any 
hearing whatever and unable even to get the kind of con- 
ference that apparently has been granted to everyone else. 

I have been handed a letter from W. G. Williams, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., and I desire to read the letter. It is dated 
February 28, 1934, and is as follows: 


Fort Worrn, Tex., February 28, 1934. 
Gen. HUGH S. JOHNSON, 
Administrator National Recovery Administration, 
Commerce Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Pursuant to your notice of public meetings on ad- 
ministration and improvement of codes of fair competition, I 
wish first to make the following statement. On Monday, the 26th 
instant, after being shuttled back and forth from one individual 
to another in the Petroleum Administrative Board, Mr. C. Fahy, 
vice chairman, informed me that representations regarding the 
oil code would not be heard at these public meetings; while Mr. 
Fahy was definitely ascertaining this for me, I contacted Dr. 
Compton, who informed me that representations from the oil in- 
dustry would be heard at these meetings. 

These two widely divergent statements left me in a quandary, 
sọ I contacted the Honorable Donald R. Richberg, who agreed with 
Dr. Compton that representations from the oil industry would be 
welcomed. 

Still feeling a sense of insecurity in the matter, I wrote both 
yourself and Hon. Harold L. Ickes regarding the question of juris- 
diction in these hearings, and this morning I am in receipt of a 
letter from the Honorable Nathan R. Margold, chairman of the 
Petroleum Administrative Board, reading as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Interior has requested me to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter of February 26 and to state that 
the code hearings, beginning on February 28, will not include 
hearings on complaints under the oil code.” 

Obviously discretion requires that the wishes of the adminis- 
trator of the petroleum code be respected, but in view of numerous 
letters and telegrams, copies of certain of which I attach hereto, 
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I am impelled to ask your indulgence in presenting the attached 
statement which, I believe, is of such constructive character that 
the Petroleum Administrative Board cannot take offense at my 
presenting. 

Respectfully, 


242 HOTEL CONTINENTAL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. President, there is presented and attached here an- 
other letter, dated February 28, which sets out some of the 
conditions I have been complaining about on the floor of 
the Senate, to which I have not been able to secure atten- 
tion, or any reasonable effort to correct—the domination 
of this industry that has not only been fastened upon these 
people under private control, but how they have taken 
charge of the Government boards to a point where they 
may do nothing whatever except perpetuate Standard Oil 
control over the oil industry of this country. 

I am going to read from the letter of the fair-minded 
people who have handed me this document. 

FEBRUARY 28, 1934. 


W. G. WILLIAMS. 


Hon. HUGH S. JOHNSON, 
Administrator N.R.A., Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Your public notice divides the hearings on the codes of fair 
competition into five groups, and in accordance with this sched- 
ule, in behalf of individuals and associations in the oil industry, 
whom I represent in this matter, I offer the following suggestions 
and criticisms. 

Employment: Through increased prices to consumers, the in- 
come of the oil industry under the code of fair competition, has 
been increased according to reliable information, in the sum of 
$833,000,000 annually, while the pay rolls of the industry have 
been increased by only $112,000,000. 


That means they have increased the prices around 8 for 1 
as compared to what they are paying the labor. 


From personal investigation covering the oil refineries in the 
Houston area, the writer has definitely ascertained that the in- 
comes, under the code, of skilled workers had been decreased 
approximately 25 percent. 

I further found that many violations of the code existed, prin- 
cipally amongst the integrated companies— 


I am going to explain in a word what he means by that. 


These evasions usually consisting of transferring an hourly-pay 
man to the position of supervisor on a monthly salary and in- 
creasing his working hours ad lib. 

The oil industry has suffered but little hardship during the de- 
pression as reliable statistics show that consumption of petroleum 
products during the depression years have been but little dimin- 
ished. 

Due to the development of highly efficient refining methods, re- 
finery throughout per man per day has been more than doubled 
and increasing installations of these modern methods causes labor 
in the industry to face progressively increasing unemployment. 
Therefore, it is timely that the working hours of skilled labor 
in oe auar should be reduced to not more than 24 hours 
per week. 


Mr. President, one of the largest oil refineries in the world 
is in Baton Rouge, La., and they have recently laid off about 
one half of all their workers because they have installed 
labor-saving devices which have increased the output of 
their refinery, but which have decreased the number of their 
employees about 50 percent. I know that this gentleman in 
that particular is stating the facts. The letter states: 


The Southwest Petroleum Association has circularized Congress 
and the country with the following statement: 


“ INCREASE WAGES 


“Commodity prices are advancing. Wages must and can be 
increased at same time. Revise all labor codes at once, thus mak- 
ing increases fair and competitive; $5 per day minimum will pro- 
vide new markets and prove profitable investment for all industry. 
Raw materials and wages alike affect cost of finished products. 
Five cents per barrel increase in price of crude oil is absorbed by 
oil industry without comment, because competitive. Five cents 
per barrel added to pay roll by revision of labor code will do untold 
good, and, because competitive, will work hardship on no one.” 

I draw to your attention that the oil code, as originally signed 
by President Roosevelt, contained a labor clause providing a mini- 
mum hourly wage scale and a diferential which would restore to 
skilled labor its 1929 rate of pay. The September 13 revision of 
the code eliminated the diferential clause and substituted there- 
for a provision that regional committees should have jurisdiction 
in the matter, and I draw to your attention the fact that these 
regional committees, so far as I have been able to learn, have 
given no attention whatsoever to the matter of the wages of skilled 
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I cite you the case of the Crown Central Petroleum Co., in Hous- 
ton, Tex., which, under the code, added 40 employees to its pay 
roll but that the increase in pay roll per month amounted to only 
$1,350. 

Trade practices, costs, and prices: In my opinion, definite pro- 
tection against destructive trade practices can only be achieved 
by prohibition against selling below cost plus a fair profit and by 
providing and enforcing such severe penalties that everyone will 
hesitate to commit an infraction of such law. 

Protection against excessive prices and monopolistic tendencies 
can only be assured by rigid and vigorous application of our exist- 
ing antitrust laws. 

In this connection I draw to your attention the practice of 
certain California gasoline manufacturers who, by unlawful agree- 
ment, approved by the oil administrator, are retailing gasoline in 
the States of Washington and Oregon, 500 miles from the source 
of production, at 16 cents per gallon, less tax, and at the same 
time shipping the same character of gasoline through the Panama 
Canal to the Atlantic seaboard, a distance of over 5,000 miles, and 
retailing same at 1214 cents per gallon, less tax. 

Mr. President, that is what they always have done. They 
have always been allowed to do it. When they were freez- 
ing us out in the State of Louisiana, they were retailing oil 
down there at a price that was considerably below the cost 
of production, and shipping the same oil out to the coast, 
to California, where at the time there was not any such 
production as there later was, and were selling it out there, 
after paying the freight charges, above what they were 
paying then. And here they are today, supposed to be 
operating under the administration of the United States 
Government, shipping oil 500 miles and selling it right here 
in the United States for 16 cents a gallon, and then shipping 
it 5,000 miles, through the Panama Canal, and selling it 
at 12½ cents, in order to break down the little independent 
man who may have a little business which they want to 
recapture. 

They have not changed at all. I knew this was going to 
happen the minute they began to write an oil code, and 
when they called in Mr. Walter C. Teagle, the president of 
the Standard Oil Co., and when they called in the various 
and sundry other allied henchmen of this Standard Oil 
monopoly, when they called in the Mellon interests and 
called in the Rockefeller interests, and practically put them 
in charge of writing a code and prescribing the terms of 
the operations, I knew that that was not going to change 
them. You can put the stamp of the United States Gov- 
ernment on one of these men if you want to, but it does not 
change him any more than it would change a leopard to 
give him a bath. There is the same proposition with the 
Government signet over them. The only difference is that 
they are a little bit more rapacious when they have the 
Government seal backing up their maneuvers than they are 
at any other time. This statement continues: 

Obviously these companies are making an excessive profit on the 
Pacific coast or are selling at too low a price on the Atlantic 
coast, yet it is all being done under a code of fair competition. 


Obviously they ought not to be selling the gasoline where 
they had to ship it but four or five hundred miles at 16 
cents a gallon and at the same time sell it on the Atlantic 
coast, after bringing it 5,000 miles through the Panama 
Canal, at 1244 cents. Why do they do that? Because there 
is an independent oil industry over in this section of the 
country which they have not wiped out. Later on they will 
do the same thing on the other side. 

The statement continues: 

Through shipper ownership of pipe line transportation facilities, 
21 integrated companies dominate and control the production and 
price of crude oil; through ownership of 85 percent of the retail 
outlets of the country, these same interests dominate the retail 
prices of petroleum products, 


Control of these transportation and marketing facilities is a 
violation of the law— 


It always is— 


but continues under the code of fair competition in the face of 
President Roosevelt's declaration on April 4, 1933, that the pipe 
lines should be divorced from shipper ownership. 


I have before me, but shall not read, one of the pro- 
nunciamentos issued by the President of the United States 
in order to prevent a strangle-hold being had on the oil 
industry and the oil men being frozen out of business. They 
had to divorce the pipe lines from the producing and re- 
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fining companies just as we divorce a railroad from a coal 
mine; just as we divorce a railroad from a coal company 
that sells coal. The President of the United States issued 
a pronunciamento on the 14th day of April 1933 command- 
ing that those pipe lines had to be divorced from the oil- 
producing companies and from the oil-refining companies, 
and they sent and got Mr. Teagle and brought him here and 
put him in charge of this business, and they have not paid 
any more attention to it than if it had never been written. 

They went along killing rats the same as they did, except 
that they have the Government seal and signet behind it 
and are doing it a little faster. In other words, they have 
raised their margin seven hundred million more dollars, and 
they are mulcting the American people more than they 
were before the code of fair competition and are using the 
United States Government seal and protection, and sell the 
oil, where they ship it 500 miles, for 34 cents more per 
gallon than where they have to bring it around through the 
Panama Canal 5,000 miles. 

This crowd has done this, Mr. President, every time. We 
have to regulate the oil industry, in order to make it fair. 
During the war an oil administrator was appointed, a man 
by the name of Mark W. Requa, who was supposed to come 
from an independent oil industry on the Pacific coast, from 
California, and at that very time when Mr. Requa was ad- 
ministrator here in Washington, they began to freeze out 
the Pine Island field in Louisiana, in which I was per- 
sonally interested. We came to Mr. Requa to get some 
help, and Mr. Requa gave us to understand he was closing 
up his office and was going to leave right away. We found 
that he was an officer of the Standard Oil Co. of California, 
and we might just as well have gone to 26 Broadway. 

Now, I read a little further from this statement: 


Trade practices—competitive relationship: The producing, refin- 
ing, and marketing costs of the integrated co: are greatly 
in excess of the costs of the nonintegrated units in the industry, 
obvious costs being those of national advertising and of free service 
offered at their filling stations. 

Should the independent retailer offering an unadvertised brand 
of gasoline attempt to pass on to the consuming public part of 
his lower costs, we find him termed “a chiseler and a cutthroat”, 
guilty of unfair practices, and a threat to national recovery. 

Such libelous statements can be considered as coming only from 
the mouthpiece of monopoly or those suffering under an aberration 
of monopolistic philosophy. 

No code of fair competition can be successfully applied unless it 
gives honest consideration to differences in costs of production, 
distribution, and sales, and to deny the consumer any savings 
which any unit in the oil industry is able to pass to the public 
is a little short of criminal under the conditions prevailing in this 
country at the present moment. 

Code authority organization: A code administration dominated, 
or having as its only executive advisors, committees composed 
almost 100 percent of executives of the predominating financial 
interests in an industry, is incapable of either formulating or 
executing a code of fair competition. 

The oil industry is today governed not by a disinterested public 
official but, in the last analysis, by a committee whose controlling 
thought is to increase the earnings of their companies. 

The best evidence of this is their indifference in the matter of 
wage scales for their employees and of increased prices to the 
consumers. 

While the integrated companies number but little more than a 
score, independents in the industry number many thousands. 
Yet this small handful of men dominate the operation of the 
code of fair competition while the vast majority are compelled to 
swallow the medicine prescribed by this group of monopolists 
and await an antidote to be delivered by the Petroleum Advisory 
Board, if, as, and when the independent operator manages to make 
his complaint heard. 

Financing the code administration is proposed by levying a tax 
of one tenth cent a barrel on all oil produced and refined. Such 
a tax should yield an annual revenue of nearly $2,000,000, and 
we submit that with such an income the administration of the 
code can do anything it likes and that neither individuals nor 
groups can successfully cope with unfair orders, regulations, or 
decrees. 

This tax applies equally upon those who signed the code and 
those who did not, and in effect, is taxation without representa- 
tion.“ The petroleum industry is already the most excessively 
taxed business in America, the tax far exceeding the wholesale 
value of its products. 

That additional tax should be imposed to carry out unfair, 
illegal, and monopolistic rules, regulations, and decrees is certain 
to breed eventual trouble of a serious nature. 

Minorities: The justification for the enactment of unfair rules 
and regulations is that 85 percent of the industry participated 
in forming such rules and regulations. 
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In this supposedly free America, votes are cast by men and 
not by dollars, and we submit that the governing body under the 
oil code represents an infinitesimal minority when counted in 
terms of men instead of in terms of dollars. 

That such a small group representing a phase of monopoly 
which has existed for nearly three quarters of a century is able 
to dictate to the vast majority of those engaged in the oil indus- 
try, is incompatible with our business principles and it is time 
that our President and his trusted lieutenants opened their eyes 
to what is being done to American consumers as well as to small 
businesses in the ofl industry. 

Star-chamber proceedings: Those formulating the policies to 
be followed on the oil code of fair competition conduct their 
discussions and deliberations behind closed doors. 

This policy is quite different from the policy announced by 
Administrator Johnson in his opening speech at the beginning 
of the N.R.A. conferences. “In addition to all this, there is nor 
a single important action taken by NR. A. that is not the result 
of a public hearing. In those hearings every person from Com- 
munist to conservative, who asserts any interest in the subject 
matter, is invited to get up and make any criticism, comment, or 
suggestion that may occur to him and never has anyone been 
denied, curtailed, or silenced. It all gets in the record and is 
considered when action is taken.” 

Attached hereto, and marked Exhibit A”, are copies of com- 
munications from members of the oil industry which I desire to 
be made part of the record. Also attached hereto is copy of 
a Memorial to Congress, marked Exhibit B”, which “ memorial”, 
based on information of entirely reliable character, shows that the 
oil industry has been administered to the detriment of American 
consumers. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. G. WILLIAMS, 


242 Hotel Continental, Washington, D.C. 
EXHIBIT “A” 

By all means General Johnson’s open hearings should include 
oil matters. At Washington last week Margold admitted in- 
ability and helplessness to enforce the rule against selling below 
cost and refused to assist in enforcing it. This rule is the heart 
of the covenant for independent marketers and without it the 
oil code is favorable to major companies only. We have sub- 
mitted proposed rules against selling below cost, but oil admin- 
istration is not acting on this vital subject. We believe open 
hearings will bring this weakness in the oil code to public atten- 
tion and we then have some hope of correction. Hence we urge 
inclusion of oil matters in public hearings; hope you may lend 
assistance to that end. 

L. L. CORYELL & Son, 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
If no public oil code hearing is held we independents are ruined. 
Entire code being twisted to fit major companies. General John- 
son against price fixing, so are consumers and independents. 
Unless public hearings held we cannot oppose its subterfuge, 
the pooling and marketing agreement. WNAX sent petitions 
bearing 200,000 signatures against price fixing to Senators Frazier, 
DICKINSON, Burow. Confer and obtain them if they can be of 
value to you. 
THE HOUSE or GURNEY, INC., 
Yankton, S.Dak. 
Wire received. Our association not satisfied of desirability of 
ap) at Johnson hearings. Have, however, requested in- 
formation whether hearings have jurisdiction over oil code, Be- 
lieve point you raise pertinent. 
RicHarD F. CLEVELAND, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Certainly should demand public hearings on oil code and get 
publicity on fact Ickes and monopoly entirely satisfied with their 
monopoly- controlled code, while Johnson apparently wants to 
give small business a hearing, and we hope a square deal. 
JACK DANCIGER, 
Fort Worth, Tez. 
Re tel.: I cannot advise you. I am without sound information. 
So many things in the code, so many things to think about that 
it makes me dizzy. 
H. H. Camp.in, Enid, Okla. 
Re tel.: If code hearings under Johnson are as per my under- 
standing, to correct inequalities and any hardships contrary to 
spirit Industrial Recovery Act, cannot conceive of any reason 
why oil code should be excluded, and do not believe this hearing 
will exclude oil code. 
D. W. Hovey, Houston, Ter. 


— 


Believe our chances better in open hearing before anybody and 
everybody. Ickes and petroleum administrative board take direc- 
tion from planning and coordinating committee. Why should oil 
industry be singled out and put in a different category than other 
industries, to be crushed by monopoly? If independents are to 
survive, they must have a code of fair competition, We must 
make Secretary Ickes realize his star-chamber methods only con- 
firm further the independents’ suspicion that he is accepting the 
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dictates of monopoly. If Johnson’s ideas of open hearing for 
other industries is right and proper, the oil hearings likewise 
should be brought into the open. 
DANCIGER REFINERIES, INC., 
BoupREAU, Tulsa, Okla. 


I want to read just a line or two now from a memorial 
which has been presented to the Congress of the United 
States. I know how busy we are, and I know that perhaps 
some of us will never read this, and some of us may not 
know just exactly what it means when we do read it. But I 
want to read a few lines, which I can pick out from this 
booklet which has been handed us. There are tables and 
statistics in this so that we can verify everything the booklet 
contains, charts and diagrams and everything else. I am 
going to read just a few of the salient things, One thing 
that appears here is this: 


The real issue of the petroleum industry is one of monopoly. 


That is the trouble with the petroleum industry. Mo- 
nopoly is the one trouble with the petroleum industry. How 
they manipulate their exports and imports, and pick the 
season; how they pick the price on the west coast and the 
price on the east coast, where they will stand a difference 
maybe of 10 cents a gallon, and the way gasoline is an 
important link in breaking up an independent producer or 
refiner; how they will bring oil around perhaps some four 
or five thousand miles and sell it cheaper than they are sell- 
ing it at the place where it starts, where the event may 
justify them doing it. 

From this issue arise the causes of all the industry's problems, 


no one of which is susceptible of solution except through the 
final and complete elimination of monopolistic practices. 


This oil monopoly has been before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and countless other courts, time after 
time, and I do not remember a time when it has not been 
found that the charges made by States and various sundry 
independent interests crying out against what has been 
practiced upon them and upon their independent industry 
were not substantiated. 

This real issue has divided the industry between giant oil cor- 


porations (the monopoly) on the one hand and the so-called 

“independent” (the rank and file of the industry) on the other. 
. * * * * * 5 

In 1926, Walter C. Teagle, head of the Nation's greatest oil com- 

bine, argued splendidly before the Federal Oil Conservation 

Board to the effect that price should control the productive proc- 

esses, and against conservation "—American Petroleum Institute. 


The American Petroleum Institute was not a thing on 
earth but a lot of Standard Oil agencies, which had formed 
themselves into what they called a petroleum institute“, 
just like the Edison Institute is for the Power Trust—hiding 
behind a mask every time they can until they are discovered, 
and then they go out and change the name, and put up 
some other name. I do not know what name they have now. 
Probably it is the code of fair competition they are trad- 
ing under now. 

Later, before the same Board, the Honorable Charles Evans 
Hughes, then counsel for the monopoly-supported American 
Petroleum Institute, presented probably the most able legal 
argument ever briefed the matter of Federal control of 
oil production in the different States. Judge Hughes ridiculed, in 
most effective manner, the idea of Federal control and argued the 
fallacy of the idea of the exhaustion of our petroleum resources— 
“exhaustion” being one of the basic arguments for conservation. 


. 9 * 5 s * * 

It apparently was decided that the most effective means of 
eliminating the new peril would be to force the closing in of the 
wells which were the source of competitor’s supply. 

Then the memorial proceeds to detail and outline the 
propaganda which eventually led to this code of fair com- 
petition we have today. Now what are they going to do? 

I state here, Mr. President, I was not able to dispute the 
statement of the President of the United States that he was 
going to divorce these various and sundry institutions; that 
he was going to make that pipe line the same as a railroad; 
that he was going to throw that pipe line open to everybody; 
that he was going to make the producer be one thing; he 
was going to make the pipe line be another thing; he was 
going to make the refinery be another thing and the filling 
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station be something else. I was not able to dispute the 
President’s statement, Mr. President, because he said so 
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We have here a code of fair competition, and right in 
the teeth of Congress it is shown to Congress that they are 


in writing and gave it out to the world, and we naturally taking oil and selling it for 16 cents a gallon right where 


went along feeling that way. 

It was on April 3, 1933, President Roosevelt in a letter to 
the Governors of oil-producing States said—I am now quot- 
ing the President’s words: 

The report of the Independent Petroleum Association Opposed 
to Monopoly recommends “the enactment of emergency legisla- 
tion by Congress divorcing oil pipe lines engaged in interstate 
commerce from other branches of the oil industry.” I am of the 


opinion that this is a reasonable request and that such legislation 
should be enacted at as early a date as possible. 


That is the President’s statement. I read further from 
the memorial: 

Following the courageous and categorical statement of the 
President with respect to the divorcement of pipe lines, the Con- 
gress, in the National Industrial Recovery Act, specifically pro- 
vided for such divorcement in section 9 (b) of that act. the 
administration of the act, however, a strange atmosphere of quiet 
has prevailed ng the divorcement which met with high 
Presidential favor and which was provided for by Congress itself. 

We not only had the action, Mr. President, of the Presi- 
dent of the United States but we put it into the National 
Recovery Act, in section 9 (b), that they should make the 
divorcement of these pipe lines from the refineries and 
from the production, and they have not paid any more at- 
tention to that. Instead of that, they called in Mr. Teagle, 
and they made him the master of the law that was supposed 
to have regulated and to have curbed him. Why, one might 
as well have gone out and made Jesse James the admin- 
istrator to keep robbers from doing business in 1800-some- 
odd as to have passed a law to put Mr. Teagle into the posi- 
tion in which he was placed—placing him in charge of the 
enforcement of the law—as the result of which he has come 
to Washington and has undertaken to do this work and is 
master of the law that was supposed to have regulated and 
curbed him. We have here the charts and other proof in 
corroboration of everything which we have said in this 
memorial. 

The memorial further says: 

A thorough understanding of the pipe-line situation would 
seem sufficient to stimulate action on the part of the Oil Ad- 
ministrator toward the objectives early recommended by the 
President and already provided for by Congress. The Adminis- 
trator, as late as November 27, 1933, announced the inception of 
an investigation by the Petroleum Administrative Board of Pipe 
Line Operations. His announcement stated that a subcommittee 
of the planning and coordination committee was being consulted 
by him for suggestions and recommendations. The difficulty here 
lies in the fact that monopoly itself dominates the planning and 
coordination committee. 

Of course, it does. There is a footnote at this point, 
which I will read: 

Investigations by Attorney General James V. Alfred, of the 
State of Texas, revealed the fact that the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America and the Texas Oil & Gas Conservation 
Association, two of the largest reputedly “independent” organi- 
zations, whose presidents are members of this committee, have 
received considerable money for support from major organizations 
of the monopoly. 

The memorial then continues— 


This domination appears through two different channels. (1) 
The direct and well-known representatives of monopoly as mem- 
bers of the committee itself, and (2) the indirect or secret repre- 
sentatives of monopoly im the. persons of psuedo-independent 
members of the committee—those who pose as independents but 
who, in reality, head associations known, by public records, to be 
in the pay of monopoly—the “ decoys of monopoly.” 

Mr. President, without reading any further from this book, 
I want to say that we undertook to divorce these companies 
in the State of Louisiana. They did try to divorce them in 
the State of Oklahoma. But, Mr. President, because of 
the fact that we have never been able to get the United 
States Government to do one living thing, if we write a law 
on the books of Congress providing that something is going 
to be done today, and that law must be administered, one 
of the very men that is supposed to be regulated is called 
and put in charge of the law that was passed to curb him; 
so we have never been able to touch the oil monopoly of 
this country, and it does not look like we ever shall. 


they produce it, and that they are hauling the same oil 
5,000 railroad- or steamship-miles and selling it for 12½ 
cents in order to break up the little independent refinery 
and the little independent producer, and we sit here and 
say it is under the code of fair competition, and the great 
Government of the United States is trying to tell somebody 
that it is trying to protect the people. That is what we are 
allowing to be done, Mr. President, here in the United States 
today. Those are the facts. They will not be disputed, 
cannot be disputed. The record is here before the Congress. 
They come to Washington and ask to be heard, and they 
are told that they cannot be heard. There is going to be 
no hearing. It would not make much difference if they 
did hear them, Mr. President; I do not think it would do 
them a bit of good if they did get heard. But that is one 
right which we thought we had in this country—that they 
would hear us, 

But they do not even afford them that right now. They 
have even taken from them the right to be heard in the 
public forum when a discussion of this kind is supposed to 
occur here in Washington, D.C. 

I ask the Members of the Senate, and the Members of the 
Congress of the United States, who will be supplied with a 
copy of this memorial, together with the maps and the charts 
and the information, which nobody can dispute, to some 
evening take a few hours, just 2 or 3 hours, and run through 
this booklet with its charts and diagrams which prove every 
statement I have read to you, and say whether or not we are 
going to permit such monopolies to operate under the codes 
and through the forms of law we have passed to protect our 
people, and by providing a code of fair competition to the 
people of the United States and the oil industry. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION—-UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6604) an act to establish the composition of the United 
States Navy with respect to the categories of vessels limited 
by the treaties signed at Washington February 6, 1922, and 
at London April 22, 1930, at the limits prescribed by those 
treaties; to authorize the construction of certain naval ves- 
sels; and for other purposes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, with the consent of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] it was my purpose 
during the afternoon to move to lay aside temporarily the 
pending business and ask the Senate to consider House bill 
7478, known as the “ Jones-Connally cattle bill.” I should 
like to have the attention of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary]. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Carey] is very 
much interested in this measure, and some days ago urged 
that I not move to take it up in his absence. I have con- 
sulted with the Senator from Wyoming and he is willing 
that the bill be taken up at any time beginning on Monday. 
I am wondering if I can secure an agreement on the part 
of the Senator from Arkansas to that effect. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I had ar- 
ranged with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and 
other Senators who are interested in the pending bill to sub- 
mit a request for unanimous consent. I will now submit 
that request, with the leave of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the request shall be 
agreed to, then I hope some arrangement may be entered 
into to consider the bill which the Senator from Texas has 
in mind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its labors today ft take a recess until next 
Monday; and that not later than 4 o’clock next Tuesday the 
Senate proceed to vote without further debate on the pending 
bill, and on all amendments that may be pending or that 
may be offered. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will that not interfere with 
calling the bill up at any time any Senator wishes to speak 
on it? 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It will not. It is not the 
intention to lay the bill aside until the final vote is had, 
if any Senator desires to discuss it; but the opportunity may 
arise to proceed with other business if no Senator wishes 
to speak on the naval construction bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unanimous-consent re- 
quest is of such a nature that it requires a quorum call; 
does it not? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It does. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, my attention was diverted 
for the moment, and I did not hear what the Senator from 
Arkansas said. What was the nature of the proposal? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. My request as submitted 
is that when the Senate completes its labors today it take 
a recess until next Monday at 12 o’clock, and that on next 
Tuesday at an hour not later than 4 o'clock the Senate 
proceed to vote, without further debate, on all amendments 
that may be pending or that may be offered and upon the 
bill to its final disposition. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I do not know that I correctly 
understand the suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas. 
There are some amendments pending to this bill. As far 
as I am concerned, I do not want to consent to any curtail- 
ment of debate until those amendments are out of the way. 
After they are out of the way I do not care how much we 
curtail debate or how soon we vote. g 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, of course, 
it is impossible to discontinue proceedings in the Senate 
over the week-end unless some arrangement for a vote on 
the bill can be made. I had hoped, and still hope, that we 
may be able to have tomorrow and the next day for office 
work. 

Mr. BONE. I am quite certain we can dispose of the 
amendments in 5 minutes if the opportunity may be af- 
forded. The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] can pre- 
sent the amendments and we can quickly dispose of them, 
instead of wasting time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Let me suggest the modification that we 
limit debate on Tuesday after 2 o’clock, let us say. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think that is a good sug- 
gestion. As the Senator knows, I had intended to offer the 
request in that form at the suggestion of others. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I modify the request, Mr. 
President, as follows: I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its labors today it take a recess until 
noon Monday next, and that after the hour of 2 o’clock on 
Tuesday next no Senator shall speak more than once nor 
longer than 10 minutes upon any amendment that may be 
pending or upon the bill, and that at not later than 4 
o'clock the Senate proceed to vote on all amendments that 
may be pending or that may be offered and upon the bill 
to its final disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator 
from Arkansas cannot be put without the presence of a 
quorum being established. 

Mr. McNARY. Just a moment, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will say to the Senator 
from Oregon that I am not proposing that the Senate take 
a recess earlier than 5 o’clock; it is in mind that probably 
we should discontinue work today at that time; but the 
arrangement as now proposed will afford 10 minutes on any 
amendment and on the bill between the hours of 2 o'clock 
and 4 o’clock on Tuesday next; and I think that should be 
adequate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Bankhead Borah Byrnes 
Ashurst Barbour Brown Capper 
Austin Barkley Bulkley Caraway 
Bachman Black Bulow Carey 
Bailey Bone Byrd Clark 
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Connally Hale McKellar Shipstead 
Coolidge Harrison McNary Steiwer 
Copeland Hatch Metcalf Stephens 
Costigan Hatfield Murphy Thomas, Okla. 
Cutting Hayden Neely Thomas, Utah 
Dickinson Hebert Norris Thompson 
Dieterich Johnson Nye Townsend 
Dill Kean O'Mahoney Trammell 
Duffy Keyes Overton Tydings 
Erickson King Patterson Vandenberg 
Fess La Follette Pittman Van Nuys 
Fletcher Lewis Pope Wagner 
Frazier Logan Reynolds Walcott 
George Lonergan Robinson, Ark. Walsh 

Gibson Long Robinson,Ind. Wheeler 
Glass McAdoo Russell White 
Goldsborough McCarran Schall 

Gore McGill Sheppard 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, please let me announce the 
absence of my colleague the junior Senator from Ilinois 
[Mr. DiretertcH], who has been summoned from the Cham- 
ber, and also the absence of the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. SmirH], occasioned by a death in his family. 

Mr. HEBERT. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rezp] is absent from the Senate 
on account of illness, and that the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Norseck] are necessarily detained from the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

The Senator from Arkansas has submitted the following 
request for unanimous consent: 

That when the Senate completes its labors today it take a recess 
until noon Monday next, and that after the hour of 2 o'clock on 
Tuesday next no Senator shall speak more than once nor longer 
than 10 minutes upon any amendment that may be pending or 
upon the bill, and that at not later than 4 o'clock the Senate 
proceed to vote on all amendments that may be pending or that 
may be offered and upon the bill to its final disposition. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I should like to ask a par- 
liamentary question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I had the floor when 
interrupted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Dakota will state his parliamentary question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Does the agreement mean that a Senator 
may speak for 10 minutes on any amendment or on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The agreement provides 
that no Senator between the hours of 2 o'clock and 4 o'clock 
on Tuesday next may speak more than once or for longer 
than 10 minutes on the bill or any amendment. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That means that a Senator may speak 
for 10 minutes on any amendment and 10 minutes on the 
bill itself? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I have no objection to the agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
agreement is entered into. 

INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC COMMODITY 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I desire to submit a re- 
quest for unanimous consent. I ask that after the disposi- 
tion on Tuesday of the naval construction bill, concerning 
which an agreement has just been reached, it will be in order 
to take up House bill 7478, which proposes to include cattle 
as a basic commodity under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the measure referred to 
by the Senator from Texas has been before the appro- 
priate committees of Congress for some time, and there has 
been a great division of thought with respect to it. The 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Carey], as was the late 
Senator from Wyoming, Mr. Kendrick, is very much opposed 
to the inclusion of cattle as a basic commodity in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. The Senator from Wyoming is 


absent this afternoon, and on account of his absence I can- 
not consent to the proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

However, on Monday or Tuesday, if he shall then be pres- 
ent, as I expect him to be, and he should be willing to co- 
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operate with the Senator from Texas in regard to this} Provided, That any profit resulting from any contract, or sub- 


measure, I shall not make any objection; but I suggest to 
the Senator from Texas that in the meantime he omit 
further effort to secure a unanimous-consent agreement, 
and renew his request on Monday, when the Senator from 
Wyoming shall be present. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, not for the purpose of 
influencing the Senator from Oregon, but merely to show 
the good faith of the Senator from Texas, I will state that 
I have today consulted the Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
Carey], and he expressed his entire willingness that the bill 
might be taken up on any day, beginning next Monday. I 
should not have made the request but for the fact that I 
first consulted the Senator from Wyoming, because I knew 
of his interest in the measure, and I had assured him that 
before I made a motion to take up the bill in the Senate 
I would consult him. I repeat, I am not seeking to influence 
the Senator from Oregon; he may rely on his own communi- 
cation with the Senator from Wyoming; but I make that 
statement in order to justify my own good faith. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no doubt of the conference the 
Senator had with the Senator from Wyoming. Neverthe- 
less, inasmuch as I have been advised one way and the 
Senator from Texas has been advised another way, I think 
it is perfectly fair that we should, as a matter of compro- 
mise, wait until Monday, when I am sure we can get together. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Then, I now serve notice that on Mon- 
day I shall renew the request, and I hope the Senator from 
Oregon in the meantime will communicate—— 

Mr. McNARY. I think it entirely proper that the Sen- 
ator from Texas should renew the request on Monday, and 
in the meantime I shall see the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Carey]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And communicate directly in person 
with the Senator from Wyoming as the Senator from Texas 
did. x 
NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6604) to establish the composition of the United States Navy 
with respect to the categories of vessels limited by the treaties 
signed at Washington February 6, 1922, and at London April 
22, 1930, at the limits prescribed by those treaties, to author- 
ize the construction of certain naval vessels, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I think that we should 
be able to dispose of at least one or two amendments this 
afternoon that have been proposed to the naval construction 
bill. I should like very much to dispose at least of the 
pending amendment before we recess this afternoon. I have 
not heard any objection to the amendment which relates 
to a limitation of profits. I ask that we may consider and 
dispose of the amendment at the present time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, what is the amendment to 
which the Senator from Florida refers? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is an amendment which restricts 
the profits in the construction of vessels and aircraft to not 
exceed 10 percent of the cost. 

Mr. McNARY. Is it a committee amendment? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is a committee amendment. It is 
offered instead of a provision which was adopted by the 
House. It carries out the same purpose and object, but the 
Senate committee amended the House provision. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment may be considered 
at this time. 

Mr. McNARY. If it is a committee amendment, and if it 
is the pending question, the Senator does not need unani- 
mous consent for its consideration. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It has been the pending question for 
3 or 4 days, and I am anxious to get rid of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Durry in the chair). 
Let the amendment be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, section 3, it is proposed to 


contract, of $10,000 or more, payable from such funds as may 
hereafter be appropriated for the vessel or vessels and aircraft 
authorized herein, or vessels heretofore authorized but not yet 
contracted for, or payable by the contractor to any subcontractor, 
shall not exceed 10 percent of the cost of performing such con- 
tract or the subcontract, respectively. All contractors and sub- 
contractors shall report the net profits from such contracts, under 
oath, to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, upon 
the completion of the work under such contract or subcontract. 
Such report shall provide such information and be on such forms 
as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. All profits 
of either the contractor or subcontractor in excess of said 10 
percent shall be and become the property of the United States 
of America and shall be collected by the Secretary of the Treasury 
by suit or otherwise, and be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, it seems to me the amend- 
ment should have some further consideration and discussion. 
I agree that the amendment offered by the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs makes the bill much more 
preferable than the form in which it was passed by the 
House, but it seems to me there is room for some further 
discussion and improvement. 

I have here copies of resolutions adopted by the American 
Federation of Labor at their annual convention in 1933 and 
in 1932. They went on record as favoring the building of 
the ships for the Navy in the Government shipyards and 
referred to supposed graft and the very large profits that 
have been made in the past. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I inquire if the amend- 
ment proposed interferes with other amendments to be 
offered or which have been adopted providing for the build- 
ing of more ships in Government shipyards? I am asking 
for information. Would there be any conflict between the 
amendments? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, this amendment limits 
the profits. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Bons] has 
an amendment which he intends to offer providing for 
utilization of Government plants for the building of aircraft, 
and for the equipment of present plants for that purpose, 
and proposing to adopt a policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment providing for the building of at least a part of the 
aircraft at Government plants. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there any conflict between the two 
amendments? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Absolutely none whatever. 

Mr. NORRIS. I could not see any. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In a way they are companion amend- 
ments, seeking to accomplish economy and the curtailment 
of undue profits on the part of private builders. I had 
hoped we could get the amendment out of the way and 
then take up the amendment of the Senator from Wash- 
ington in order that it might be considered and, if agreed 
to, taken to conference. 

There is only one suggestion I am going to make with 
reference to his amendment, and that is that in the prepara- 
tion of plans for the building of aircraft the equipment 
should be provided to enable them to build not less than 
25 percent of the aircraft to be constructed. With such a 
provision inserted, I should be very glad, so far as I am 
personally concerned, to accept the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Washington and let it go to conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. But that has nothing to do with the 
amendment now pending, has it? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. No; it is a different amendment. I 
have never heard any controversy about the pending amend- 
ment. I had hoped that we could get rid of it and then 
take up the amendment of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, may I inquire if the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] is aware of the fact that 
the matter he is discussing is already in the bill? There is 
in the bill, on page 3, an amendment which has already 
been agreed to relating to that subject. There is a provi- 


strike out all of the proviso on lines 11 to 15, inclusive, and | sion that a part of the contemplated shipbuilding shall be 


insert in lieu thereof the following: 


done in Government yards. I think the Senator is rather 
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objecting to something that does not really exist. The 
amendment now referred to by the Senator from Florida is 
wholly apart from that matter. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I understand that. 

Mr. President, I was about to quote from resolutions 
adopted by the American Federation of Labor at their 1933 
convention held in Boston, I believe. I want to read just a 
paragraph: 

Whereas, during the political campaign of 1932, the Honorable 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, candidate for President, repeatedly as- 
serted that taking the profits out of war should be made a na- 
tional policy and, to that end, the construction of naval vessels 
and the production of munitions of war should be confined to 
navy yards and arsenals. 


The bill provides that 50 percent of the ships shall be 
built in private yards. Of course the limitation of profits is 
a good thing so far as it goes, but in my opinion it does not 
go far enough. The limit should be reduced to a smaller 
percentage than is provided for at the present time. 

The resolutions wind up with this paragraph: 

Therefore be it resolved, That the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor are hereby directed to immediately urge 
upon the President of the United States the desirability of giving 
practical effect to the national policy of taking the profits out of 
war by having the construction of naval ships, machinery, and 
other equipment for such vessels, and the manufacturing of war 
munitions, confined to navy yards and arsenals, and to correcting 
existing deviations from this policy insofar as the law permits. 

In 1932 the American Federation of Labor adopted similar 
resolutions in regard to the building of ships in the Goy- 
ernment yards. 

After the Vinson bill was introduced in the House, and 
the provision was placed in the bill to build 50 percent of 
the ships in private yards, the New York Times, in its index 
of stock prices, gave the percentage of increase of some of 
the stocks of airplane companies, shipbuilding, and related 
companies. 

During the month of January, while this measure was 
pending, according to this statement, the stock of the Avia- 
tion Corporation of Delaware increased 28.1 percent. 

The increases in other companies are as follows: 


Percent 
BRODIE A VUB CONN coors cape prin toed E E peed edovents eeu pees nes asa oeres 31.8 
nn, fdp E ra EDA 26. 2 
Bethlebem Steal preferred a —= s 17. 5 
D fy A Ee Ne ot ETERS SE OR ON AEE SS PT, Ae En rg a 95.2 
eprint Eo syle ae VE Sa ae a et Pees eS 86.3 
pap UGA Wisc ty SUERTE en ls cB tes ad a SOS ne 82.5 
Der de.... . ESI PNE 80.6 
New York Ship 1 
New; York Ship: pre · e 8 60. 3 
United Aircraft & Transport 27 13. 6 
United ‘States S ͥuĩ:]—;.. — 15. 4 
United States Steel preferred—— nnes 6.3 
Winnt Aeronautical oo no — e 232. 2 


Those are the increases that occurred while this bill was 
pending in the House, showing that it had the effect of in- 
creasing, in one case to 232.2 percent, the value of the stock 
of the various companies that apparently expected to reap 
benefit out of the building of the ships that will be author- 
ized under this bill, if it is passed. The increases ranged 
all the way from 6.3 percent to 232.2 percent, showing the 
source of a great deal of the propaganda that is back of 
this authorization to build up the United States Navy to a 
point where it will be a little larger than that of Great 
Britain. That is all it is, and that is the only excuse that 
can be given at this time for a bill of this kind—namely, to 
bring our Navy ultimately up to a point where it is a little 
larger than that of Great Britain—and these figures show 
that the people who are backing it are the ones who expect 
to make a profit out of the shipbuilding and out of the pre- 
paredness and the building up of the Navy. 

I desire to read some of the statements made by some of 
these companies of the profits they have made in the past. 
These figures are of interest in connection with this bill, 
showing profits in the shipbuilding industry. 

For the single item of armor plate, between 1887 and 1915, 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation secured contracts from 
the United States Government amounting to $42,000,000. 
Under the 1916 naval program, the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
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Corporation received $134,000,000 for the construction of 85 
destroyers. At the time this company was building the 
ships for the American Navy it was also filling orders for 
foreign governments. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. BONE. May I ask the Senator if he intends to pro- 
pose an amendment covering the ground covered in the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
TRAMMELL]? Possibly we can arrive at some common 
ground, some common understanding with the Senator as 
to what he thinks the profit should be. If the amendment 
is wrong in tenor, tone, or purpose, we can change it. I 
suggest that because certainly most of us desire to curb these 
profits. I should like to know whether the Senator is going 
to suggest an amendment. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, one of the oldest and 
largest subsidiaries of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation is 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, which specializes 
in the construction of naval vessels and large merchant 
ships. It was this company which, with two other ship- 
building firms, paid William B. Shearer $25,000 to attend 
the Naval Conference in 1927. After the failure of the 
conference the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation re- 
ceived contracts for three 10,000-ton cruisers for the Navy, 
at a total cost to the Government of approximately 
$33,000,000. Since 1916 this company has built more than 
100 vessels for the Government at a cost of more than 
$250,000,000. I do not know what its percentage of profit 
was, but naturally it was a lot more than 10 percent. 

The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation, and the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing Co. have just been awarded contracts for 13 of the 21 
war vessels to be built in private yards under the 1933 naval 
program, financed in large part by Public Works funds. The 
value of these contracts is approximately $100,000,000, appor- 
tioned among the three firms as follows: 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 1 heavy cruiser and 
4 destroyers, $27,304,000. 

New York Shipbuilding Co., 2 light cruisers and 4 destroy- 
ers, $37,454,000. 

Newport News Shipbuilding Co., two aircraft carriers, 
$38,000,000. 

Four smaller firms were awarded the remaining eight ves- 
sels, destroyers, and submarines at a total contract price of 
approximately $24,000,000. 

This is a report from the Foreign Policy Association. 

Counsel for the Bethlehem Steel Corporation testified, in 
a suit brought by the Government for $11,000,000 of alleged 
excess profits, that the United States Steel Corporation made 
a profit on war-time contracts of more than 50 percent, as 
compared with the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 
profit of 21 percent. That statement is found in the New 
York Times of 1931. 

The copper companies also are interested in this ship- 
building program. 

The Utah Copper Co. in 1917 made a profit of $32,000,000, 
which was 200 percent of its capital stock, and in 1918 a 
profit of $24,750,000, which was 150 percent of its capital 
stock; and other companies made nearly as large profits. 

Last summer, when the shipbuilding program was on and 
some contracts were being let under the 1933 shipbuilding 
program with money that was transferred from Public 
Works funds, while those contracts were pending, according 
to information I have, the Chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
TRAMMELL], wrote an open letter to the President calling 
his attention to some of the apparent discrepancies in some 
of these contracts. I desire to read part of that letter. I 
take it the Senator from Florida has no objection. This 
letter was under date, I believe, of August 1, 1933: 


I have been quite interested in analyzing the bids opened by 
the Navy Department on July 26, 1933, which were submitted by 
the shipbuilders on naval construction. I believe that thorough 
study of the matter should be made. 

It is my information that on September 16, 1931, the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation bid for one 1,500-ton destroyer $2,728,- 
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500. On July 26, 1933, the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 
bid sor an identical destroyer $2,670,000, or a decrease in price 
of $58,500. 

On December 14, 1932, the Bethlehem Shipbuilding ration 
bid for an 8-inch-gun heavy 10,000-ton cruiser $8,196,000. On 
July 26, 1933, the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation bid for 
the same cruiser #11,720,000, or an increase in price of $3,524,000. 

There appear to have been but four bidders on cruisers and 
eight on destroyers. Gulf Industries, Inc., of Pensacola, Fla., 
appears to have submitted bids on the destroyers. It is my in- 
formation that in addition to the facts outlined above it was 
known in advance which of the four companies bidding on the 
cruisers would be low on each of the several items, and it appears 
to have been known in advance that the position of each of the 
said shipbuilders would be protected by bids submitted by the 
remaining shipbuilders. For instance— 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, $11,720,000. 

New York Shipbuilding Corporation, $12,100,000. 


Just a little higher. 5 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., $13,800,000. 
Still a little higher. 

United Dry Docks, Inc., $14,800,000. 


Still a little higher. 


The bid of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation on the two 
light cruisers was protected by the other three bidders, as follows: 

New York Shipbuilding Co., $11,657,000. 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, $12,780,000. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., $13,900,000. 

United Dry Docks, Inc., no bid. 

I am unable to justify in my mind the increase in cruisers, 
because, as indicated in the 1932 and 1933 bids, particularly when 
those bids are compared with the destroyer bids of 1931 and 1933, 
I am convinced that the cruiser bids should be rejected. 

Your attention is invited to the fact that the Gulf Industries, 
Inc., of Pensacola, Fla., in its letter to the Secretary of the Navy 
dated July 29, 1933, stated that it is prepared to submit bids on 
cruisers which will save the Government millions of dollars, and 
this is so whether the bidding is reopened by private negotiations 
or a call for new bids. 

I bespeak your careful and thoughtful consideration of this 
request that the cruiser bids be rejected. 

I want to compliment the Senator from Florida, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate, 
for taking this interest and writing this letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I understand, however, that 
these bids were approved as made. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRAZIER: I yield. 

Mr. KING. Was any information furnished by the Presi- 
dent, or any department of the Government, indicating that 
there was a combination in the bidding, that competition 
had been prevented, and that a fair price had not been 
obtained by the Government in these contracts? 

Mr. FRAZIER. So far as I know, there was not. 

Mr. KING. Was a satisfactory response made to the 
inquiry of the Senator from Florida? i 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Answering the inquiry, Mr. President, 
I will state that through the Secretary of the Navy some 
inquiry was made, I gave the names of certain people who 
made statements to me. Inquiry was made of those people 
and the situation was investigated. I do not think they 
were more than a couple of days going into the matter, 
because it was stated to me that a similar complaint had 
reached the Department prior to the time it had come to 
me, and that they had already been making a preliminary 
investigation. 

As I recall, the Department reached the conclusion that 
most of the information stated was hearsay and there were 
no facts to sustain the contention of collusion. A letter 
addressed to me also stated that they did not believe that 
the company which claimed to have made the lowest bid, 
which was a Pensacola, Fla., company, was in a position to 
execute the work. That was, in substance, the way the whole 
matter was concluded with regard to the correspondence, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of the recent revela- 
tions connected with the contracts made by the War Depart- 
ment, and in view of the communication to which the Sena- 
tor has referred, as well as other statements appearing in the 
press, as I am advised, relative to combinations which re- 
sulted in a lack of competition, I yenture to suggest that it 
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seems to me the Senate committee, even at this late date, 
ought to inquire into the matter, and bring before them wit- 
nesses, or at least those who could throw some light upon 
the subject, because we have reason to believe that in the 
case of many governmental contracts there has not been 
that competition which there should have been, and that the 
Government has been improperly treated, I was going to say: 
at any rate, the Government has been exploited, I fear, in 
relation to some of these contracts, I wish the able and 
vigilant Senator who is Chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs would pursue the matter further. I am not 
satisfied with the report which, I understand, has been made. 
1 sure there are others who entertain the same view I 
ve. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Utah is absolutely correct when he says that the Govern- 
ment has been exploited. My colleague, Senator NYE, 
offered a resolution for an investigation of the shipbuilding 
contracts, and that is now pending before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I understand. 

I think these naval increases ought to be delayed until 
some investigation is made. Of course, there is no real ex- 
cuse for this bill at the present time. The regular naval 
appropriation bill which we passed some few days ago au- 
thorized and made appropriations for the building of the 
Navy up to the London Treaty strength during the fiscal 
year starting the ist of July and ending on June 30, 1935, 
so that there will be another session of Congress, anyway, 
before the program provided under the pending bill could 
go into effect. It is just a sort of a bluff on the part of the 
big-navy crowd, it seems to me, and on the part of those 
who are interested in making profits out of preparedness, to 
have this authorization bill passed at this time. 

The Senator from Tennessee has made the point that 
there was to be another disarmament conference in 1935. 
It seems to me it would be well to hold up this authorization 
until after that conference, and to act on it, if necessary, at 
the next session of the Congress, a year from now. That 
would be plenty of time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The principal naval powers, 
other than the United States, have already carried forward 
construction to the limit of their agreement under the 1930 
London Treaty, in consequence of which the United States is 
distinctly a second- or third-class naval power. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I would like to have the Senator explain 
why he terms the United States a third-class naval power. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I was just about to do that; 
but before proceeding with that thought, let it be stated 
that in conferences where subjects of this nature are dealt 
with, usually the status quo is taken as the basis for future 
arrangements. Of course, it may easily be said it is not the 
logical basis. Nevertheless, usually nations do not scrap 
construction already begun. I know the exceptions to that. 

The reason the United States may be designated as a 
third-class naval power, certainly as a second-class naval 
power, is found in the fact that the legislation carried in 
the pending bill was not enacted following the London Con- 
ference. It is also found in the fact that the United States 
did not build up to treaty strength, whereas the other two 
principal naval powers, namely, Great Britain and Japan, 
did so. 

Under the London Treaty, with due deference to the state- 
ment attributed to the Senator from Tennessee, there was 
effected an arrangement by which there should be an abso- 
lute equality of naval strength between the United States 
and Great Britain. The ratio between Japan and the United 
States as to certain categories not regulated in the Washing- 
ton Conference was fixed at 7 to 10, instead of 6 to 10, for 
the very controlling or influential reason that Japan already 
had the ships in those categories, or the greater number of 
them. 

Japan has built up to the full limit of her treaty authori- 
zation; Great Britain has done the same thing; and the 
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United States until quite recently has had no naval con- 
struction since the time of the London Treaty, and in con- 
sequence, many of our ships in the regulated categories are 
old, some of them are obsolete, and we have a very much 
reduced. naval power compared to what would have existed 
if we had chosen to build up to the treaty limit. 

There is no question but that the United States is an in- 
ferior naval power at this time. I know one can easily 
inflate himself with enthusiasm and mix it with patriotism 
and boast about what we are and what we can do and what 
we have; nevertheless, when we compare our Navy, in its 
present condition and strength, with those of the other 
great naval powers, we find we are at least a second-class 
power, and there is much argument to support the conten- 
tion that we are a third-class power. 

- Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I will concede that at the 
present time the Navy of Great Britain is probably a little 
better than ours, but I cannot see how anyone, by the great- 
est stretch of the imagination, could put Japan’s Navy 
ahead of that of the United States at the present time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Many of her ships are 
new, with new equipment. 

Mr. FRAZIER. We have provided for a reconditioning of 
our ships, which will make them practically new. That was 
what was done when we passed the $37,000,000 bill for re- 
conditioning, just a year or two ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Reconditioning is in proc- 
ess, but it has not been accomplished, and we are not only 
falling behind in number but we have been falling behind 
in reconditioning. 

Mr. FRAZIER. As I understand it, this will not add to 
the number of ships of the Navy. It will just mean that 
we are to scrap those we have and will have to build new 
ones. That is all this would result in. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Under the provisions of 
the bill we will build practically. up to treaty strength. 

Mr. FRAZIER. We are up to that in numbers now. 

Mr. HALE. We are up to it in actual numbers, but as the 
Senator has said, our ships are old. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. They are obsolete. 

Mr. HALE. They are obsolete. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Of course they are obsolete, according to 
some definitions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We might preserve them 
as souvenirs—— 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is all they are good for any way. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. As of the time when we 
were still a sea power, and we shall still have the same num- 
ber that we now possess; but mere souvenirs are not of very 
great value in sea power. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Of course there is a wide difference of 
opinion as to the value of these vessels, even the largest and 
newest ones, in the event of another world war. I have 
here some figures on the percentage of increase in expendi- 
ture for preparedness, etc., on the part of the largest naval 
powers during the 16 years since the World War. The 
figures, of course, include both the Army and the Navy. 
These figures are for a year ago. 

Great Britain spent $535,000,000. The percentage of in- 
crease was 42. 

France spent four hundred and fifty-five and three-tenths 
million dollars, an increase of 30 percent over the expendi- 
ture 16 years ago. 

Italy spent two hundred and fifty-nine and nine-tenths 
million dollars, or an increase of 44 percent. 

Japan spent two hundred and thirty-two and one-tenth 
million dollars, an increase of 142 percent. 

Russia spent $579,400,000, an increase of 30 percent. 

The United States spent $727,700,000, the highest ex- 
penditure by far of any of the nations, and an increase of 
197 percent. I hope the Senator from Arkansas gets that 
point. 

The United States—this peace-loving country of ours, of 
which we are so proud, which stands for world peace and 
disarmament and the Kellogg Peace Pact and all that— 
spent last year $727,700,000 for preparedness and upkeep of 
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the Army and the Navy, an increase of 197 percent in the 
last 16 years. That is almost twice as much as any other 
nation on earth spent during the same time. 

What we spent last year was not so much, by several mil- 
lion dollars, as we spent the year before. In the 3 years 
prior to that we spent over $800,000,000; and yet we are 
being asked now to pass a bill to scrap a lot of the naval 
vessels we have and build new ships, to have a little better 
floating palaces for the officers who will have charge of 
those new ships. 

I do not blame the officers a bit. I do not blame the ship- 
building companies who want to make a profit, or the muni- 
tions factories, or the other people who expect to make a 
profit on these things. I cannot, however, quite get the view- 
point of the Members of the United States Congress in 
authorizing the expenditure of half a billion dollars during 
the present hard times to carry out this program for the 
second year to follow—the year after next. The next fiscal 
year is taken care of under the regular Navy appropriation 
bill, and this is for the year beginning July 1, 1935. 

Mr. President, I have a little booklet entitled The Arma- 
ments Racket”, written by an Englishman. I did not go 
into his history to find out just who he was or why he wrote 
the pamphlet. A great deal is said about rackets nowadays. 
The author of the book is P. E. T. Widdrington, and it is 
published by the Morehouse Publishing Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The international traffic in war armaments is one of the great- 
est menaces to the peace of the world today. 

That is the way he starts his introduction, and I think he 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, did the Senator say that 
the pamphlet is by an Englishman? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes, Mr. President; it is written by an 
Englishman. I understand he is a clergyman in England. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Naturally the English people are satis- 
fied to let the status quo remain. They have the largest 
navy in the world. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The author of the pamphlet is a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. I do not know whether or 
not the English are satisfied. Their armament companies 
and munitions companies and shipbuilding companies are, 
I think, just as anxious to see the United States build a 
larger navy as are companies of that kind in the United 
States. 

The pamphlet goes on to show that the armament com- 
panies of Great Britain, in London and other sections of 
England, sold munitions to countries that were about to go 
to war. They sold to both sides. In one case an English 
armament company sent some representatives, acting in a 
more or less official capacity, to induce countries not to go 
to war. The purpose was to persuade them that they were 
not prepared for war, and by the time they had reconsid- 
ered and had made their preparations this English com- 
pany sold to both sides the guns and other instruments 
necessary for war, whereupon they proceeded to fight. 

The article shows that Great Britain used its influence as 
a member of the League of Nations to discourage wars be- 
tween some countries; and while the officials of the Govern- 
ment were trying to discourage war, their munitions fac- 
tories went ahead and sold to both sides, in some instances, 
the munitions with which to carry on war and, of course, 
at a great profit. 

This little booklet has also a chapter on the American 
Racket, in which it quotes from some books which I have 
on my desk, one written in the United States, much along 
the same line, showing the great profits that have been made 
by the shipbuilding companies and the munitions companies, 
showing also that there has been a regular racket to exploit 
the Government and the taxpayers of the United States, as 
well as of other countries, in the preparedness program. 

It is said the preparedness program is one for defense. 
That, of course, is a debatable question; and I intend, before 
I get through with this discussion, to go into the particular 
feature as to whether the creation of a great Navy, or pre- 
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paredness for defense, as we are told it is, really is prepared- 
ness for defense, or whether in truth it is preparedness for 
war, and whether it has a tendency to bring on war rather 
than to prevent war. 

I believe I can show by competent authority that in times 
past the creation of a great navy, for the avowed purpose of 
preparedness, has made for war and not for peace. 

I have here a very interesting little booklet, the Back- 
ground of the London Naval Conference, written by Mrs. 
Morgan, associate secretary of the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, and published by the same organization, 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C. It gives some very 
interesting figures, and I desire to quote some of them. 
Mrs. Morgan attended the London Conference, and I talked 
with her on several occasions after she returned. She is 
one of the best-informed persons on naval power, what the 
conference tried to do, and what it did do, I have ever met. 
She also gives some figures on the cost of ships and the 
cost of operating them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire if the Senator from North Dakota desires to con- 
clude his remarks this evening? 

Mr, FRAZIER. No; I do not. I will yield the floor for 
the day at this point. 

COMPENSATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES AND VETERANS 


Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, the newspapers today and 
yesterday carried stories purporting to show the cost result- 
ing from the amendments agreed to in the Senate in its 
consideration of the independent offices appropriation bill. 
There was some justification for the figures used by a num- 
ber of newspapers founded upon a statement made by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] at the time the 
bill was under consideration. His statement will be found 
at page 3297 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I have no criticism to make of the statement as such, but 
I note that inadvertently some figures were included which 
did not result from the action of the Senate. 

The Senator included an item of $21,000,000 which he 
expressly stated was made necessary by the Executive or- 
ders of the President issued on January 19, 1934. There 
was also included an item of $215,000,000 in round figures 
relating to the increase in salaries of Federal employees. 

An analysis of that item discloses that the figure which 
he used not only included the amount resulting from the 
action of the Senate but it included the entire restoration, 
and embraced as well the first 5-percent restoration for 
the fiscal year 1935, which was provided in the bill as it 
passed the House of Representatives. 

I find by making the calculation again, taking into con- 
sideration the amount resulting from the action of the 
House, that the increased amount caused by the action of 
the Senate in providing complete pay restoration is not 
$215,000,000, but is $152,775,625. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield for a question only, because I am 
anxious to conclude. i 

Mr. BONE. Is the amount which the Senator mentioned 
the amount over and above that which the Byrnes amend- 
ment would have required? 

Mr. STEIWER. No; it is the amount over and above that 
which is provided by the House in the 5-percent restoration 
which that body wrote into the bill for the fiscal year 1935. 

Mr. BONE. That is on the matter of salaries of Govern- 
ment employees? 

Mr. STEIWER. Yes. I want to refer to several substantial 
factors which are involved in the consideration of these fig- 
ures. The total amount added by the Senate, eliminating 
the items to which I have referred, which were inadvertently 
included, is not $354,000,000, but is a figure approximating 
$270,000,000. 

That figure would be literally correct except that neither 
the Senator from South Carolina nor the Senator from Ore- 
gon in the consideration of the matter took into account 
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some miscellaneous items contained in the bill, such as auto- 
matic promotions and administrative promotions. How- 
ever, these items will not to any considerable degree affect 
the figures. 

Mr. President, I now come to a feature which to me is 
far more important. The difference in costs between the 
House provision and the Senate amendment is one thing. 
The difference in costs between the action of the Senate 
by the passage of the bill and the proposals submitted by 
the Senator from South Carolina, with either the actual or 
tacit approval of the administration, presents an entirely 
different question. In order to arrive at that difference I 
requested the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations to 
prepare the figures showing the exact differences between the 
bill as it passed the Senate and the proposals made by the 
able Senator from South Carolina. The clerk of the com- 
mittee resorted, in compliance with my request, to the facili- 
ties of the Veterans’ Administration, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and possibly to other official sources. I have here, 
and in just a moment will send to the desk, the figures indi- 
cating the differences which are so significant. Before I do 
so, however, I want to state briefly what they are. 

So far as the pay-cut restoration is concerned in the fiscal 
year 1934, there is no difference, because in the proposal 
made by the Senator from South Carolina there was to be 
a 5-percent restoration effective February 1, and in the 
action taken by the Senate we find the same result. 

In the fiscal year 1935 the proposal of the Senator from 
South Carolina was that there should be a 10-percent res- 
toration. The action of the Senate resulted in a 15-percent 
restoration, so that the difference between the adminis- 
tration proposal submitted by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and the action taken by the Senate is merely 5 percent 
of the total salary expenditures. That 5 percent, according 
to figures furnished to me by the clerk of the Committee on 
Appropriations, is $63,000,000. So the difference between 
the action of the Senate and the proposal made on behalf 
of the administration is in the sum of $63,000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor a question at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Even that difference might not ex- 
ist under the proposal submitted by the Senator from South 
Carolina, if I understand the situation correctly, because 
there was permission granted to the President even to restore 
that 5 percent. 

Mr. STEIWER. That is true. That is the maximum dif- 
ference, and that difference might not obtain in the event 
the President should see proper, because of changed eco- 
nomic conditions, to restore the remaining 5 percent. In 
other words, it might ultimately result that there will be 
no difference at all either in the fiscal year 1934 or the fiscal 
year 1935. 

Referring to the various veterans’ items added to the bill 
by the Senate, the Veterans’ Administration has taken the 
bill section by section in a tabulation which has been fur- 
nished to the Committee on Appropriations. I have a copy 
of this tabulation in my hand and I understand a copy has 
also been furnished the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BYRNES]. 

The total estimated increase resulting from all the veteran 
amendments agreed to by the Senate reaches the sum of 
$118,253,700. In a similar way the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion analyzed the proposal made by the Senator from South 
Carolina with respect to veterans’ benefits. The total cost 
estimated by that agency of those various proposals amounts 
to $63,749,000. Therefore, the difference between the two 
propositions, namely, the aggregate amount provided by 
the action of the Senate and the aggregate amount which 
would have been provided had the Senate agreed to the 
veterans’ proposals of the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Byrwes], is $54,500,000. I might add that in one or 
two instances it is my opinion that the estimates of the 
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Veterans’ Administration are excessive, but accepting them 
as correct, for the purposes of this comparison, the differ- 
ence, I repeat, is only $54,500,000. 

So, assuming that the President should take no action 
during the year 1935 with respect to pay cuts, the maximum 
difference possible between the action taken by the Senate 
upon pay cuts and upon veterans’ benefits for the balance 
of the year 1934 and for the year 1935 will amount to a 
sum which will not exceed $118,000,000. 

Mr. President, this is a large sum, but it is not comparable 
with the figure of $354,000,000. It does not approximate the 
corrected figure of $270,000,000, and in relation to the ap- 
propriations that are voted by this Congress in these days, 
it is not such a staggering sum. 

I refer to the matter in order that the correct figures may 
be exhibited in the Record, and merely to make one com- 
ment; that is, if this great figure of $354,000,000 is being 
used to influence the country, or to influence the Congress, 
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or if it is to be employed to provide an excuse for a veto, it 
is fair to say that it is not the correct figure; that the differ-. 
ences between the administration and the action taken by the 
Senate may be summed in the total of approximately $118,- 
000,000; and that in the consideration even of that differ- 
ence we are to remember that so far as the veterans are 
concerned all this legislation relates to crippled, to sick, and 
to indigent veterans who have served our country in time 
of war. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that in dealing with a group 
of that kind, and in the circulation of reports as to the cost, 
we should at least adhere to the facts. 

I send to the desk the figures furnished by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and ask that they be printed in the Rrecorp 
at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Independent offices appropriation bill 
AMENDMENTS TO TITLE m (VETERANS’ PROVISIONS), H.R, 6063 


First year 
Calendar day Amendment pro- Miscellansous Ee 
` = provisions Rates additional 
Feb. 27 posed by bak 
Title MI: 
2A. B Steiwer...........| Service connection restored to World War veterans on rolls | Rates in effect Mar. 19, 1933, $44, 933, 099 
Mar. 19, 1933, with certain exceptions. $10-$100. 
(i. SE OO area Hospitalization and domiciliary care extended, within toꝛ ß nnn 09 
Umits of existing Veterans’ Administration facilities, to non- 
woh nn i cases, where veteran is unable to defray 
8 to the rolls Spanish War veterans and dependents 90 percent of rate in effect 2 61, 487, 00) 
Beo. 20. 40———— { — pensions on Mar. 19, 1933. Mak T ee ges EEROR 3 $, 077, 000 
N are Restores to the rolls emergency officers receiving retirement | Rates in effect prior to Mar. 2, $42, 00) 
pay Mar. 19, 1933, where disability is directly due to service. 19, 1933. 
Bet! N do Restores to rolls veterans injured while recelving training or Rates in effect under Public, 28. 700 
hospitalization. 2, and Public, 78. 
Sec, 33 do. Allows beneficiaries to participate in decisions with respect too 0 
claims for benefits. 
Sec. 34. do. Provides that service-connected monetary benefits shall be en—— annn 09 
titled “ compensation.“ £ 
Bee. 85... 9 Provides benellts r ß R N es (9 
Sec. 6. W IAS Provides for pa ayment of feng at total rates Where $ 700, 009 
permanent total for insurance has been allowed by courts. 
Bee; 37 George.......-.._. Provides for payment of term insurance where claim was filed. 59, 000 
prior to Mar. 20, 1933, and maturity of contract had been 
determined by Veterans’ Administration. 
Sec. 38 B Provides for abia pension for ys 5 ts of men who died | Double rates -5-1 30, 009 
A i on the Shenandoah, Akron, and 
le 
. Goldsborough.....| Provides that there shall be no reduction in compensation on. (9 
blind cases. 
Total cost of 
amend 
oS ER Mae ee PRRD M pe Ps Pee aes RESINS ota) (ns A OPS CAE EEN SERRE y H H y » » —ÿ²⁵1.⁴ͥ BeOS ORIN 118, 253, 700 
AMENDMENTS TO TITLE m. H.R. 6663, PROPOSED BY SENATOR BYRNES 
De Byrnes............| Provides for payment at 75 percent of old pads to veterans |..............-...-.-.-..... (9) $10, 900, 030 
denied service connection DY DOE DONA until final deci- 
sion by Board of Veterans’ A 
LD PO 1 ———— gr saat for protection afforded by Public, 78 for presump- |......-....-.....----..-----|------.----- eal 2, 000, 000 
vo cases. 
SEA EOT 32 Restores to rolls Spanish War vee S aad’ dependents te | ë paroent or ratasta adet |j 1 Tea 2 45,183,000 
tores to ro ar v and depen re- 7 of ra 
——————. 0.—j—T6 ceiving pensions on Mar. 19, 1933. ‘Star. 19, 1933. } 5 3 5, 696, 000 
Total cost of 
proposed 
63, 749, 000 


No additional cost. 
2 Veterans. 
3 Dependents. 


USE OF MONEY IN ELECTION CAMPAIGNS 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I approach with more than a 
little embarrassment a subject upon which I feel called 
upon at this moment to speak. 

Why is it that men with high purpose, given power, some- 
times grow drunk under it—grow blind to principles they 
once expounded as being fundamental? 

In North Dakota we have had reason to grow proud of 
years of divorcement from the influence of money in the 
conduct of election campaigns. Under the leadership of the 
Nonpartisan League my State has demonstrated that election 
campaigns can be conducted and won without resort to bags 
of money. Time and again there has been demonstrated 


. 27 and 28, title III. 
Cost for 1 month is $008,300, if cases are continued on rolls 1 year, cost would be $10,900,000. 


ability to carry on most intelligent campaigns without the 
necessity of access to large campaign funds. 

Yet, under the same political banner today, men thought 
to have been uncompromising in their belief in a clean, un- 
bridled election system are in some evidence as leaning 
strongly to practices which all too clearly mark a would-be 
return to campaign-funds corruption—corruption now not so, 
serious, perhaps, but corruption nevertheless, and bound to 
grow unless checked. 

Two years ago I gladly gave my support to one who, I 
believed, would contribute much of good to my State as its 
Governor. Under his administration courageous things have: 
been done in cooperation with farm organizations which 
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had programs intended to save to families their homes. But 
-with this courage there has developed, seemingly, a spirit 
which has found money and the accumulation of large cam- 
paign funds to accomplish reelection a very positive con- 
sideration. As is usually the case, this urge has not been 
confined within bounds which seem to be at all reasonable. 

I am very sorry to have to say that in my State the itch 
for political funds has gone so far as to find men allegedly 
demanding toll of even those who accomplish employment 
through funds afforded by the Federal Government through 
agencies like those of Emergency Relief and Public Works. 

If there were absence of law to prevent political assess- 
ments in cases of this kind, the practice would still invite 
condemnation. But since there is law to govern in such 
cases, there is room for something more than condemnation, 
and there is natural expectation that the Federal Govern- 
ment will proceed with action. On the face of the record 
written as a result of investigation by Federal authorities, 
I cannot do other than urge that the departments con- 
cerned proceed with speed in actions against those alleged 
to be guilty of wrongdoing as a result of their urge for 
money to maintain newspapers and prepare for future elec- 
tion campaigns. Let the ax fall where it will, even though 
it shall involve indictment and trial of one rewarded by 
election to so high an office as that of Governor of the 
State I love and happily call home. 

In fairness, it should here be said that the findings re- 
ported to have been submitted by Federal investigators to 
their departments here in Washington do not in any way 
reflect upon the men who are now entrusted with supervi- 
sion of the Emergency Relief and Public Works programs 
in my State, excepting alone the Governor. As relates to 
the Emergency Relief program, I understand that Admin- 
istrator Hopkins has this day retired the Governor from 
his post on the relief commission in my State. 

While I deeply regret that the course of the law may be 
about to move in a direction certain to prove injurious to 
men who have been among my best friends, I regret still 
more deeply the evidence of their departure from the cause 
of government and politics free of the blighting influence of 
campaign money—an influence which destroys decency and 
fair play wherever it takes determined root, and I desire 
always to be counted among those ready to see the roots 
destroyed as soon as and wherever they are in evidence. 

To make men and women who have employment feel that 
their continued employment is dependent upon their paying 
a percentage of their wage to the maintenance of a politi- 
cal machine constitutes an order which I cannot and do 
not seek to defend, even when such defense might be in 
the interest of those whose friendship I have enjoyed in both 
a political and a social way. 

If such action as it is contemplated departments will take 
in the matter reveals that there was not justification for the 
action taken or criticism offered, I should feel myself owing 
an apology to those who today appear as offenders against 
decency and fair play. However, the record as prepared up 
to this time all too clearly reveals justification for the urge 
that steps be taken to prosecute those who may be found to 
be guilty of the distasteful practices which are alleged. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I am very sorry to hear 
the statement of my colleague; but, of course, if there has 
been misuse of Government funds, a thorough investigation 
should be made, as I understand will be done. Then full 
determination can be had as to guilt or innocence, and, of 
course, proper action will be taken. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the Vice President: 

H.R. 93. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
to the Plattsburgh National Bank & Trust Co. a tract of land 
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comprising part of the Plattsburgh Barracks Military Reser- 
vation, N.Y.; 

H.R. 715. An act to award the Distinguished Service Cross 
to former holders of the certificate of merit, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 6219. An act to repeal certain specific acts of Congress 
and an amendment thereto enacted to regulate the manu- 
facture, sale, or possession of intoxicating liquors in the 
Indian Territory, now a part of the State of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 7205. An act to provide for the care and transporta- 
tion of seamen from shipwrecked fishing and whaling 
vessels; 

H.R. 7554. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr.; 

H.R. 7705. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River between New Orleans and Gretna, La.; and 

H. J. Res. 278. Joint resolution to amend Public Act No. 81 
of the Seventy-third Congress, relating to the sale of timber 
on Indian land. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Durry in the chair) 
laid before the Senate several messages from the President 
of the United States submitting nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported favorably the following nominations in the Diplo- 
matic and Foreign Service: 

George S. Messersmith, of Delaware, to be Enyoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Uruguay; 

J. Butler Wright, of Wyoming, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Czechoslovakia; 

John C. Wiley, of Indiana, to be consul general; and 

George C. Hanson, of Connecticut; Angus I. Ward, of 
Michigan; and Charles E. Bohlen, of Massachusetts, to be 
secretaries in the Diplomatic Service. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the calendar, 

THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar is in order. 
NOMINATIONS PASSED OVER 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the first two 
cases on the calendar, the nomination of Robert H. Jackson 
to be general counsel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
and the nomination of Daniel D. Moore to be collector of 
internal revenue, will go over under arrangements hereto- 
fore effected and announced. It is expected that these nom- 
inations may be disposed of in the early future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nominations will be 
passed over. 

FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Anning S. Prall, 
of New York, to be a member of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 
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THE NAVY 

The Chief Clerk read sundry nominations for promotions 
in the Navy. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I ask that all the nominations for 
promotions in the Navy be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

THE MARINE CORPS 

The Chief Clerk read sundry nominations for promotions 
in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask that the nominations 
in the Marine Corps be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

RECESS TO MONDAY 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I move, pursuant to the 
order heretofore entered, that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 21 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, 
took a recess until Monday, March 5, 1934, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 1 
(legislative day of Feb. 28), 1934 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


The following-named Foreign Service officers to be diplo- 
matic and consular officers of the grades indicated, as 
follows: 


SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
Karl deG. MacVitty, of Illinois. 
CONSUL GENERAL 
H. Earle Russell, of Michigan. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 
Capt. Frank Huber Partridge, Infantry (detailed in Adju- 
tant General’s Department), with rank from July 1, 1920. 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
Second Lt. Douglas Glen Ludlam, Cavalry (detailed in 
Ordnance Department), with rank from June 9, 1928. 
TO AIR CORPS 
Second Lt. Harry Hollingsworth Geoffrey, Field Artillery 
(detailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 12, 1930. 
PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONEL 
Lt. Col. Laurence Verner Frazier, Corps of Engineers, from 
February 26, 1934. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Maj. Jacob Loucks Devers, Field Artillery, from February 
26, 1934. 


SERVICE 


TO BE MAJOR 


Capt. Larry McHale, Field Artillery, from February 26, 

1934. 
TO BE CAPTAIN 

First Lt. Engmann August Andersen, Quartermaster 

Corps, from February 26, 1934. 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 

Second Lt. John James Earle, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
from February 23, 1934. 

Second Lt. Robert Frederick Tate, Air Corps, from Feb- 
ruary 26, 1934. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 


Lt. Col. Benjamin S. Berry to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps from the ist day of March 1934. 
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Maj. Ross S. Kingsbury to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the ist day of March 1934. 

Maj. Edwin N. McClellan to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 1st day of March 1934. 

Capt. Edwin P. McCaulley to be a major in the Marine 
Corps from the 1st day of March 1934. 

Capt. Graves B. Erskine to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the Ist day of March 1934. 

Capt. Louis R. Jones to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 1st day of March 1934. 

First Lt. Gordon Hall to be a captain in the Marine Corps 
from the Ist day of March 1934. 

First Lt. William S. Fellers to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the Ist day of March 1934. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 1 
(legislative day of Feb. 28), 1934 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 
Anning S. Prall to be a member of Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

To be rear admirals 
Adolphus Andrews 
Manley H. Simons 
William S. Pye 

To be captain 

Claudius R. Hyatt 

To be commanders 
Richard H. Knight Herbert K. Fenn 
Hugh L. White Paul Hendren 

To be lieutenant commanders 
Dixie Kiefer 
Palmer M. Gunnell 
Frank E. Vensel, Jr. 
To be lieutenants 


Roy W. Lajeunesse 
Archibald G. W. McFadden 
Charles W. Oexle 

Edwin J. Taylor, Jr. 
Charles C. McDonald 
Edgar T. Neale 

Erskine A. Seay 


(junior grade) 


Edward E. Colestock 
William W. Lowrey 
Douglas B. Brokenshire 
William E. Ellis 

Charles L. Westhofen 
Hugh C. Haynsworth, Jr. 
Frederick M. Reeder 


To be dental surgeon 
Thomas L. Sampsell 
To be passed assistant paymaster 
Malcolm A. Norcross 
To be chief gunners 


George A. Ney William A. Shields 
Jesse L. Hollowcy John W. Hutchinson 


To be chief carpenter 


Ezra M. Ellis 

William J. Mitchell 

John A. Marsh 

Sherman E. Burroughs, Jr. 
Louis D. Sharp, Jr. 
William E. Verge 

Neill Phillips 


To be lieutenants 


John M. Lewis 

William M. Drane 
James E. Kyes 

Paul P. Blackburn, Jr. 
Everett O. Rigsbee, Jr. 
Edmund S. L. Marshall 
James G. Lang 


Lloyd V. Scott 
MARINE CORPS 


Russell B. Putnam to be assistant paymaster. 
Julian P. Willcox to be lieutenant colonel. 
Harold D. Hansen to be first lieutenant. 
Jefferson G. Dreyspring to be first lieutenant. 
Elmer E. Barde to be chief quartermaster clerk. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D.D. 
offered the following prayer: 


O Thou, the true and living God, we thank Thee for life; 
it is so rich in mercy and so crowded with interest. Spring- 
ing out of grateful hearts, we bring to Thee glad faces and 


happy spirits. We praise Thee that Thy encircling arms | 


are ever watchful, strong, and very near. O free us from 
all illusions and vanities; root and ground us in the precious 
realities of faith and character. Heavenly Father, lead us 
this day with willing minds, loving hearts, and with both 
hands. Captivate us by the thought of Thy majesty, power, 
and condescension. Great God, make us heralds of good 
news; let morning light glimmer out of fading dreams; help 
all who are in the songless valley of doubt and who are 
hungering for what they cannot say. In our prayer, O God, 
we beseech Thee that our whole country may be led to Thy 
holy altar; let Thy everlasting verities be sounded every- 
where. Make the impure pure, the dishonest honest, the 
selfish unselfish, the mean generous; and all glory be unto 
Thy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read 
and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and a joint resolution of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R. 93. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
to the Plattsburgh National Bank & Trust Co. a tract of land 
comprising part of the Plattsburgh Barracks Military Reser- 
vation, N.Y.; 

H.R. 715. An act to award the Distinguished Service Cross 
to former holders of the certificate of merit, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 6219. An act to repeal certain specific acts of Con- 
gress and an amendment thereto enacted to regulate the 
manufacture, sale, or possession of intoxicating liquors in 
the Indian Territory, now a part of the State of Oklahoma; 

H.R, 7205. An act to provide for the care and transporta- 
tion of seamen from shipwrecked fishing and whaling 
vessels; 

H.R. 7554. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr.; 

H.R. 7705. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River between New Orleans and Gretna, La.; and 

H. J. Res. 278. Joint resolution to amend Public Act No. 81 
of the Seventy-third Congress, relating to the sale of timber 
on Indian land. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, joint resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.J.Res. 93. Joint resolution to prohibit the exportation of 
arms or munitions of war from the United States under 
certain conditions; and 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution requiring agricultural prod- 
ucts to be shipped in vessels of the United States where the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation finances the exporting 
of such products, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 421. An act for the relief of Joseph Gorman; 

S. 458. An act for the relief of Lyman I. Collins; 

S. 521. An act for the relief of Henry Poole: 

S. 870. An act for the relief of L. R. Smith: 

8.872. An act to facilitate the use and occupancy of 
national-forest lands for purposes of residence, recreation, 
education, industry, and commerce; 
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S.1091. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States to hear, consider, and render 
judgment on the claims of Elward F. Goltra against the 
United States arising out of the taking of certain vessels and 
unloading apparatus; 

S. 1138. An act authorizing transfer of an unused portion 
of the United States Range Livestock Experiment Station, 
Mont., to the State of Montana for use as a fish-cultural sta- 
tion, game reserve, and public recreation ground, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1164. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffer- 
ing injuries while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes, approved September 7, 1916, and acts 
in amendment thereof; 

S. 1754. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near New Boston, III.: 

S. 1820. An act to amend the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

S. 2043. An act to amend the act of May 22, 1928, en- 
titled An act to authorize the collection, in monthly install- 
ments, of indebtedness due the United States from enlisted 
men, and for other purposes; 

S. 2089. An act to amend the Code of Laws for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, approved March 3, 1901, as amended 
(D.C. Code, title 5, ch. 3), relating to building and loan 
associations; 

S. 2139. An act for the relief of the Western Union Tele- 
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S. 2267. An act for the relief of Isaac Pierce; 

S. 2313. An act providing for the suspension of annual 
assessment work on mining claims held by location in the 
United States and Alaska; 

S. 2359. An act to provide for the disposition of un- 
claimed deposits in national banks; 

S. 2445. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Secretary of Commerce to exchange a portion of 
the naval station and a portion of the lighthouse reserva- 
tion at Key West, Fla. : 

S. 2509. An act to readjust the boundaries of Whitehaven 
Parkwey at Huidekoper Place, in the District of Columbia, 
provide for an exchange of Jand, and for other purposes; 

S. 2550. An act granting an easement over certain lands 
to the Springfield Special Road District in the county of 
Greene, State of Missouri, for road purposes; 

S. 2554. An act for the relief of Cohen, Goldman & Co., 
Inc.; 

S. 2675. An act creating the Cairo Bridge Commission and 
authorizing said commission and its successors to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Cairo, III.: 

S. 2687. An act for the relief of Alfred W. Kliefoth; 

S. 2688. An act to validate payments for medical and hos- 
pital treatment of members of Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and citizens’ military training camps; 

S. 2696. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
a charter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs“; 

S. 2731. An act for the relief of the State of California; 

S. 2742. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to aban- 
don or evacuate real estate no longer required for cemeterial 
purposes in Europe, and for other purposes; 

S. 2766. An act to extend the period during which direct 
obligations of the United States may be used as collateral 
security for Federal Reserve notes; and 

S. 2790. An act for the relief of the Charlestown Sand & 
Stone Co., of Elkton, Md. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed 
to a concurrent resolution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con- Res. 10. Concurrent Resolution relative to the en- 
rollment of Senate bill 1759. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 2 minutes for the purpose of 
making an announcement, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, the independent offices 
appropriation bill (H.R. 6663) is on the Speaker’s table, 
having come over from the Senate with sundry amend- 
ments. 

In the Senate a number of very important amendments 
were added to this bill, affecting not only the pay of Fed- 
eral employees, but other provisions of the economy act, the 
compensation of Spanish-American War veterans and their 
dependents, and the compensation of World War veterans 
and their dependents. 

Under the regular rules of the House an appropriation bill 
coming back from the Senate with amendments would 
go to the Appropriations Committee for such considera- 
tion as that committee in its judgment sought to give it. 
While we do not follow that policy, bills usually being sent 
to conference by unanimous consent, it seems to me the 
interest of the Members and the country in these amend- 
ments being so great, that in order to give the Membership 
ample opportunity to study and understand these amend- 
ments and determine what the future course of action of 
the House should be on this bill, it should take the regular 
course and go to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, is it necessary for any motion or proceed- 
ings to be initiated here for that to be done? 

The SPEAKER. In reply to the gentleman from Virginia 
the Chair desires to say that he recognizes the fact that 
this is a matter of great importance, and he thinks that 
the Senate amendments to the bill ought to be first consid- 
ered by the Appropriations Committee of the House before 
it goes to conference. Recognizing this and agreeing with 
the suggestion the gentleman from Virginia has just made, 
the Chair has referred the bill and Senate amendments to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and the bill is therefore 
no longer on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. It is reported in the press this morning that 
it will be the policy of the majority to hold this bill in the 
Appropriations Committee perhaps until the end of the ses- 
sion and eventually possibly not pass it at all but pass a 
continuing resolution to take care of the necessary expenses 
of the independent offices. Is there anything to this report? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I may say to the gentleman from New 
York that I cannot be responsible for press reports as to 
what the policy of the administration is going to be. 

The purpose of the gentleman from Virginia is just as he 
stated—that the bill ought to go to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, there to be studied and considered, and to have ap- 
propriate action taken by the committee when it under- 
stands thoroughly the effect of the amendments that have 
been added by the Senate. 

Mr. SNELL. Do I understand that the gentleman in no. 
Way approves and will not aid and abet any such policy 
which could only make the House look more incompetent 
than some people think it is by refusing to act on the re- 
sponsibilities that come to it? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I do not agree with the gentleman’s 
inference that the House locks incompetent. 

Mr. SNELL. I said that reference had been made. Cer- 
tainly we are day by day abdicating some of our rights and 
I do not want to do it any longer. We on this side are 
willing to act on this bill, and pass on its merits; and I 
hope the gentleman from Virginia will bring it back to 
the House in a reasonable length of time. I appreciate the 
fact that the decision of the Speaker is absolutely correct, 
but am sorry we cannot consider it at once. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended 1 minute in order 
that I may ask a question. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 5 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman speaks of this action as 
being the regular course. Will the gentleman kindly point 
out to the House any instance within the last several years 
when this course has been followed with reference to an 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. WOODRUM. If the gentleman will pardon me, I 
said that under the regular rules of the House this is the 
normal course. It is not the regular course. 

Mr. TARVER. I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. WOODRUM. This is not a regular situation; it is 
a very unusual situation. 

Mr. TARVER. I understood the gentleman to say that 
the bill ought to follow the regular course. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I said it ought to follow the regular 
rules of the House. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman indicate to the House 
how many years it has been since this course has been fol- 
lowed with regard to an appropriation bill sent back by the 
Senate with amendments? 

Mr. WOODRUM. No; I do not remember any similar 
course, neither do I remember any similar situation, 

Mr. TARVER. Then it is a very unusual course instead 
of the regular course. 

Mr. WOODRUM. No; it is in accordance with the regular 
rules of the House. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I think it would be very desirable that each 
Member of the House have in front of him a statement, 
which I would suggest the gentleman from Virginia pre- 
pare, showing what the additional cost to the Government 
would be both with reference to employees and with refer- 
ence to veterans between the two propositions, the one 
proposed by Senator Byrrngs, representing the administra- 
tion, and the other the way the bill passed the Senate. 

Mr. WOCDRUM. I am assuming that when the Appro- 
priations Committee comes to study the bill it will get that 
information and bring it to the House in its report in the 
regular way. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended 1 minute. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the House by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
that on the following date the President approved and 
signed bills of the House of the following titles: 

On February 26, 1934: 

H. R. 890. An act for the relief of Henry M. Burns; : 

H.R. 5241. An act to authorize the settlement, allowance, 
and payment of certain claims, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5243. An act to provide for the reimbursement of 
Guillermo Medina, hydrographic surveyor, for the value of 
personal effects lost in the capsizing of a Navy whaleboat off 
Galera Island, Gulf of Panama; and 

E.R. 7928. An act to amend subsection (b) of section 12 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for the establishment 
of a corporation to aid in the refinancing of farm debts, 
and for other purposes”, approved January 31, 1934. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(HR. 8134) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other purposes; 
and pending that, may I say that I have discussed the 
matter with the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. SIN- 
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cLam], and it is agreeable to him that general debate on 
this bill close not later than 4:15 this afternoon. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. That is satisfactory to this side. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, may I 
ask the gentleman to yield in order that I may make a 
statement to the House which I think I ought to make? 

A day or two ago, in reply co a question from the gentle- 
man from New York, I stated it was my hope that the House 
might agree to adjourn tonight until Monday, but, as every 
Member of the House knows, the conditions which caused 
me to make that statement have changed; therefore it is not 
necessary to adjourn over tomorrow. We have an appro- 
priation bill pending, and there are one or two other small 
matters that will take very little time and which we can 
easily dispose of tomorrow. We can then adjourn over until 
Monday. I feel in justice to myself that I ought to make 
this statement in view of my answer to the gentleman from 
New York the other day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, In reference to the items to be consid- 
ered, has the gentleman made arrangements on his program 
with respect to the rule providing for an investigation by 
the Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. BYRNS. That was one of the matters I had in mind 
and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Sreacati] has a bill 
that he says will take very little time, but it is most impor- 
tant that the bill pass not later than tomorrow. 

Mr. SNELL. Those are the two matters that the gentle- 
man is going to take up tomorrow? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes, 

Mr. SNELL. But we will take up this appropriation bill 
first? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. We have been adjourning a little 
early recently, and I hope the House will remain in session 
tomorrow until all these matters can be disposed of. 

Mr. SABATH. It was generally understood that we would 
have a night session. Will it be necessary to have a night 
session this evening? 

Mr. BYRNS. I think so. The night session is solely for 
the purpose of calling the Private Calendar, and I think the 
night session is important for that reason. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 8134, with Mr. GREGORY 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief state- 
ment? The time of general debate has been limited to 4 
hours, and the requests of the different Members have been 
taken into consideration. Therefore, the chairman of the 
subcommittee will not be able to yield any time other than 
the time already promised. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. GRISWOLD]. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Chairman, day before yesterday 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frs! spoke to the House 
on the soldiers’ bonus and veterans’ legislation. He said it 
was merely a political gesture—that the object of some 
Members was the corralling of votes in the next election. 
That was the substance of his remarks. 

I want to call the attention of the gentleman from New 
York to one thing wherein he may get behind the veterans 
and which is not a political gesture and corralling votes for 
the next election. 

In this country we have approximately 24,000 incompetent 
cases, wards of the Veterans’ Bureau, helpless men with 
dead minds in living bodies. I want to call attention to the 
fact that one bank that is guardian for 54 wards in one day 
transferred 54 pieces of real estate on which it held mortgage 
to its wards, many mortgages then being in default and 
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foreclosed within 30 days thereafter at the expense of the 
wards. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GRISWOLD. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. What does the gentleman suggest should be 
done to remedy the situation? I want to go along with him. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. On January 9 I introduced a resolu- 
tion in the House providing for an investigation of this sit- 
uation. That resolution is now before the Rules Committee. 
It is House Resolution No. 213. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman knows how little influence we 
have on this side in formulating legislation, but I can assure 
the gentleman that I will try to persuade the Republican 
members of the Rules Committee to support his resolution, 
because if there is any crookedness in looking after incom- 
petent veterans it should be investigated. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I am calling attention to it for this 
reason, and this is not any political football. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I will. 

Mr. FISH. And these men cannot speak for themselves, 
and the gentleman from Indiana should be congratulated 
and commended for calling attention to it. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I want to call attention to another case, 
where, according to an investigation by a leading newspaper, 
wards were deprived of $317,000 by one institution which 
was guardian for less than 100 of these wards. The officers 
of this institution formed a real-estate company with the 
same officers as those of the institution as officers of the. 
real-estate company and then sold real-estate bonds to these 
wards when the taxes had been delinquent on the real estate 
for 2 years, and the guardian’s report was approved by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman knows that the Veterans’ 
Administration is making an investigation of these charges 
now. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. That is my understanding; but I had 
the matter up with the Veterans’ Administration as long ago 
as 2 years, and they did not act. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman say they have not 
acted in any case? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. There may have been some kind of an 
investigation. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think if the Veterans’ Bureau is not 
doing what it should do that it should be investigated. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I think they should. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Are not all of these cases under the super- 
vision of the various probate courts in the States where they 
are pending, and does not the probate court in connection 
with the supervision of the Veterans’ Bureau have a super- 
intending control over the guardians and over the invest- 
ments that the guardians make? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. The Veterans’ Bureau also holds a 
supervising capacity in most of these States. A report to 
the court cannot be approved until after it has been ap- 
proved by the Veterans’ Bureau, and, further, in every one 
of these cases of which I am speaking, the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau’s attorneys in writing have approved the reports. 

Mr. MILLER. I agree with what the gentleman has said 
with reference to the statutory provision concerning the reg- 
ulation or supervision of the Veterans’ Bureau, but suppose 
this should happen? Suppose the Veterans’ Bureau makes 
a recommendation that the probate court finally refuses to 
approve. Then where is the guardian? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. If the probate court makes an order 
that the Veterans’ Bureau refuses to agree with, the com- 
pensation of the ward is shut off by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. MILLER. Do they go that far, and is the Veterans’ 
Bureau so arbitrary in its action as to divest the probate 
court—a constitutional court in many respects—of that 
authority which it has? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. The Veterans’ Administration does it 
in this way: The Veterans’ Administration attorney will 
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appear before the court and tell the court that unless the 
court acts as thé Veterans’ Administration sees fit the com- 
pensation of the helpless ward, this man in the hospital, will 
be cut off. 

Mr. MILLER. In other words, they are undertaking to 
usurp the functions of the court? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. They are. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman state that the Veter- 
ans’ Administration or anyone connected with it is now fail- 
ing or refusing to do what should be done in an investigation 
of these cases that the gentleman has mentioned? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I am saying that the Veterans’ Bureau 
is investigating these cases, or they say they are, but they 
are investigating them with the same forces that are respon- 
sible for the thing that happens. They are investigating 
them with the same men who have the written approval on 
record, on file with the clerks of these courts, approving 
these acts that they are now investigating. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Les. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I understand the gentleman had a con- 
ference with General Hines and with Mr. Roberts, the chief 
counsel, and that an investigator was going to be appointed. 
Did they appoint someone who has been concerned with 
these matters before? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I do not know whom they appointed, 
or whether they have appointed anyone. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I understood that they were going to 
appoint somehody who would be satisfactory to the gentle- 
man. Was that arrangement ever carried out? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. The Veterans’ Administrator stated 
that he would appoint someone who would be satisfactory 
to me. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Has he done it? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. He has not, to my knowledge. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Does the gentleman know whether he 
has ever appointed anybody? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I do not. I know they sent a Veterans’ 
Administration attorney out to Indiana, who was there for 
some time. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. And the gentleman's complaint was 
against these Veterans’ Bureau attorneys who had already 
been connected with this matter? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. And the gentleman wanted somebody 
who had not been connected with it, some impartial person? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. And I think further than that, that 
these things are wide-spread. It is not only in Indiana but 
it is in Chicago and in Detroit, The Veterans’ Bureau 
attorneys themselves will admit it, and that something 
should be done, 

Mr. O'CONNOR. What I want to make clear is that it 
has been intimated that an impartial person would be 
appointed who was satisfactory to the gentleman or the peo- 
ple making the complaint. There was some information 
that that had been done? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I understand now that it has not been 
done? 

Mr, GRISWOLD. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Yes. 

Mr. PARSONS. The gentleman made the statement that 
he took this matter up with the Veterans’ Bureau as far 
back as 2 years ago. What has the Bureau been doing in 
the past 2 years if they have not had this matter fully 
investigated? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. That is one of the things that I should 
like somebody to tell me. The investigation starts now, 
locking the barn after the horse is stolen, with no change in 
the policy of the Veterans’ Administration, nothing to pre- 
vent it occurring again, with these boys in these locked 
hospitals, where they cannot help themselves. 
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The Veterans’ Administration has insisted, and has pro- 
nounced it as their policy, that banks and trust companies 
act as guardians for these wards to the exclusion of their 
friends and relatives who are interested in them. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration has declared this policy even in States 
where a bank or trust company is not required to give bond, 
and individuals are required to give bond in twice the value 
of the estate. And because of this idiotic policy of the 
Veterans’ Administration, millions of dollars paid by this 
Government to these veterans as compensation for their in- 
juries have been lost. By this policy of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration it has made it possible for one of the greatest 
legalized rackets in the United States to be born. 

I referred to the officers of one of these banking institu- 
tions that was acting as guardian, organizing a real-estate 
company. In that company the president of the bank, act- 
ing as guardian, was president of the real-estate company. 
The secretary of the bank and son of the president was the 
secretary of the real-estate company. One of the stock- 
holders of the bank was the vice president of the real-estate 
company. 

This interlocking aggregation then unloaded the bonds of 
this real-estate company to the amount of $30,500 onto their 
wards when all the real-estate bonds so unloaded have de- 
faulted. As a part of this same racket of these same bank 
Officials, it is interesting to note that one of these profes- 
sional racketeers was a practicing physician, one Dr. E. O. 
Harrold. Day after day this physician received pay from 
the guardian for professional services to a ward although 
the ward was eligible to, and received medical attention from, 
the veterans’ hospital at the expense of the United States. 
A man does not have to be superintelligent to realize the 
benefits that could accrue to the officers of a bank acting 
as guardian through a set-up of this kind. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that this same 
Dr. Harrold wrote to me on January 9, 1933, protesting 
against the payment of the soldiers’ bonus and in favor of 
the Economy Act, and said: 

Talk to any man who is not living in the hope of receiving 
benefits from such legislation and who is not already receiving 
such benefits and practically no one fails to object to this unsound 
extravagance. 

I wonder if the doctor had a premonition that his racket 
was to be broken up; and that since he could not profit off 
the mentally disabled victims of the war, that they should 
be cut from the pay rolls. This same doctor’s wife, Ione D. 
Harrold, wrote me as follows: 

As an intelligent woman and yoter I resent being represented 
by you in Congress. 

If the proof of her intelligence is to be found in the ap- 
proval of the conduct of this racket of her husband, then I 
pray God we may have less crooked intelligence and more 
people, honest but ignorant. 

In case after case the reports show that mortgages were 
made by the bank with the bank’s funds to certain individ- 
uals on their real estate, and that when such real estate de- 
preciated in value, so that it was not worth the mortgage, 
that these banks then sold the mortgages to their wards, and 
the Veterans’ Administration filed its written approval of 
the sales. No one knows—no one can know at this time the 
losses sustained. Banks acting as guardians have sold to 
their wards, not only in one case but in many cases, real- 
estate bonds on property the taxes on which had been delin- 
quent for 2 years, and the real-estate companies were all 
companies in which the officers of the bank were interested. 

At Marion, Ind., where is located one of these veterans’ 
mental hospitals, a bank acting as guardian for many vet- 
erans sold to those wards bonds of the Mangallie Co., a 
company that was indebted to the bank at the time the 
bonds were sold, and a company that was prohibited by the 
securities act of Indiana from selling stock or bonds in that 
State. Thousands of dollars were lost by these wards 
through the unloading of this worthless stock to protect the 
bank from losses of the Mangallie Co. 

I have copies of reports filed by these institutions that 
were acting as guardians that show vouchers for the ex- 
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expenditure was “incidentals.” In one case the guardian 
spent $1,700 for one of these veterans in 26 months and 
shows for all the $1,700 merely the word “ incidentals.” 
And this incidental expenditure was approved by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. According to the last report filed 
the ward was in this mental hospital of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration with his own expenses being paid by the Gov- 
ernment. There are vouchers on file in guardianship re- 
ports in the Grant Circuit Court of Indiana showing that 
the head of the Veterans’ Administration hospital, Colonel 
McLake, received money for living expenses for these wards 
that were in that institution with their expenses paid by the 
Government. 

In one case a patient in the hospital, that the evidence 
showed was so insane that he could not appear in court for 
a hearing, was allowed to purchase in a period of 13 months 
a Harley-Davidson motorcycle and an Oldsmobile coupe at 
a cost of nearly $1,600. The expenditure was made without 
a court order, contrary to the State law, but the account was 
approved by the attorney for the Veterans’ Administration. 
The record does not show who used these conveyances, but 
it might be interesting to inquire whether it is also the policy 
of the Veterans’ Administration, if the patient himself used 
the automobile, to send insane men out to drive automobiles 
on our highways and streets. 

In case after case there are carried at par, on the accounts 
of these veterans, bonds of firms that have been bankrupt 
for 5 years, and these accounts have been approved in writ- 
ing by the attorneys for the Veterans’ Administration. 
What is true in the State of Indiana is true in Chicago. It 
is true in Detroit. Time prevents my bringing other cases 
to your attention. 

The Government pays salaries to lawyers in the Veterans’ 
Administration to check these guardian reports. The policy 
is to approve them before the court passes upon them, and 
they have approved them in writing to the clerks of these 
courts where no authority was secured from the courts 
before the investments were made. 

Whether the lawyers assigned to this work by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration have been inefficient or incompetent 
or willfully blind I do not know. It is time that the people 
of the country knew about it. In many cases the veteran, 
unprotected by anyone and subject to this policy of racket- 
eering, has lost all. But on the books of the Veterans’ 
Administration his accounts are carried at 100 cents on the 
dollar because the loss has not yet been determined. 

My resolution, no. 213, is an attempt to have these evils 
corrected. It is an attempt not only to see that the guilty 
are punished, but it is an attempt to so frame legislation 
that like occurrences will be prevented in the future. 

I called the attention of the House on last June 1 to the 
type of some of the lawyers who are serving in the Veterans’ 
Administration. I gave days and dates of the court record 
to show how some of these lawyers had been admitted to the 
bar. I cited the Indiana statutes regarding admission to 


the bar. My plea for a change then went unheeded. Today 


we reap the results of this arrogant inefficiency. 

There are good lawyers in the Veterans’ Administration, 
but they are bound to the wheel of the system, and we can 
only achieve results by changing the system that puts its 
stamp of approval on such detestable acts as are going on 
today. 

The mentally disabled veteran has been made a prey to all 
kinds of get-rich-quick and easy-money operators. Mem- 
bers on the floor of this House complain about the injus- 
tices worked upon the veterans through the Economy Act. 
I agree with them. The Economy Act was too drastic, and 
because I believed it was too drastic I voted against it. But 
if there were injustices worked on the veterans through the 
Economy Act, then the injustices worked upon these veterans 
through the guardianship racket is criminal and there is no 
excuse even in the name of economy. 

The record is literally loaded with cases throughout this 
country where banks and individuals acting as guardians 
have rid themselves of worthless securities by unloading 
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them on their wards. Other cases where banks acting as 
guardians have sold them doubtful securities and obtained 
brokerage fees for so doing. 

We work ourselves into a lather because someone tries to 
shake down Jake the Barber, of England and Chicago, on a 
kidnap scheme and then sit idly by while mentally afflicted 
veterans in locked wards of Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals are the victims of a shakedown by their guardians 
and are being systematically robbed of the money Uncle 
Sam gives them because of their injuries. 

It is time that Congress, it is time for the American Le- 
gion, it is time for the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
D.A.V., if they are really sincere in their desire to help their 
comrades, to help these men suffering from mental disabili- 
ties locked in hospitals in insane wards. Because “ God has 
decreed a clot of blood shall swerve a hair’s breadth and mar 
their reason”, they are unable to help themselves. They 
have no friends or organizations to fight for them. They are 
war's forgotten casualties. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleading with the membership of this 
House to see that these men who have given more than 
their lives, these men who have given their reason for the 
benefit of their country, are protected. They have no one to 
protect them but Congress. They may be protected and 
looked after through the passing of this resolution that will 
throw the books of the Veterans’ Administration and these 
guardians open to a thorough investigation and let the peo- 
ple of this Nation know the methods of the miserable 
scoundrels who have duped our veterans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from In- 
diana has expired. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is about time 
that we should say something about this bill. As a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations I shall endeavor to do 
so. The subcommittee spent about 4 weeks holding exten- 
sive hearings in preparation of the bill. Under the able, 
tactful, and courteous leadership of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Sanpiin] information was obtained which 
made it possible for our subcommittee to frame a bill which 
I believe will have general approval of all sections of the 
country and which at the same time is well within the 
Budget estimates. There has been a good deal of criticism 
during the past week of the Department of Agriculture. I 
do not agree with all of that. I think the Department of 
Agriculture is manned with some of the ablest scientists 
that we have in this Nation, and they are doing a splendid 
work in handling the most intricate problems of agriculture. 
Of course, we have heaped upon that department a great 
deal of extra and unusual work, particularly under the new 
recovery legislation, and the criticism of some of my col- 
leagues of that work is criticism that might very well be 
directed at the Congress of the United States itself, because 
the Congress is responsible for having passed the legislation. 

The scientists in the Department of Agriculture are con- 
stantly carrying on studies and experiments all looking to 
a solution of the many problems facing the farmer. Among 
other things, these experiments include selection and im- 
provement of types of seed, methods of planting, and culti- 
vation, control of insect, and plant diseases, all of which 
have been worth millions of dollars more than the annual 
cost of the Department. Someone has said that if human 
life is ever destroyed on this earth it will be because of the 
ravages of insects and plant diseases. These scientists, in 
my judgment, stand between us and the visitation of such 
a calamity. I need but call attention to the losses resulting 
to cotton growers from the pink bollworm, to wheat growers 
from blackstem rust, to stockmen from foot-and-mouth 
disease, and to the damage done by other insects and dis- 
eases which attack the farmer’s crop, in order for you to 
realize the enormous importance of continuing these pre- 
ventive measures. At the present time the central North- 
west is threatened by a scourge of grasshoppers. 

There is an item carried in this bill of $2,000,000, to con- 
trol and eradicate this pest. I am very anxious that this 
legislation should be passed at the earliest possible date, 
because it will not be long before these grasshopper eggs 
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in the infested area will be hatching, and, unless we meet 
the scourge early, it will be no use to meet it at all. The 
method of control is to spread poison bait for the young 
hoppers to feed upon before green vegetation is available. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. Does the provision which this bill carries 
make appropriation for grasshopper control applied to a 
limited area in the Northwest, or is it available for the en- 
tire country? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. The provision makes it available for the 
entire country, I believe, except that the cooperation of 
States and counties must be obtained in the distribution of 
the bait. A survey has been made to ascertain the areas 
which are most threatened. This indicates there are about 
13,000,000 acres of cultivated lands in about eight States 
that are dangerously infested with grasshopper eggs. The 
worst infestation lies along the international boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada, from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to Lake Superior. This condition has been growing 
worse for the past 4 years. Last year a new species put in 
an appearance, known as the migratory grasshopper. It is 
a close relative of the old Rocky Mountain locust which 
wrought such destruction in the early seventies of the last 
century. ‘This is not a local or State problem, but one which 
may reach into many States where no grasshoppers are 
found now. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Of course, there are other items in the bill that are very, 
very important to the people of this country. I hope as 
we read the bill they will be discussed, but I do want to say 
that I feel very earnestly the need of the early passage of 
this bill so far as the grasshopper section is concerned 
LApplause. ] ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 5 minutes to Governor CHRIS- 
TIANSON, of Minnesota. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate 
and emphasize what the gentleman from North Dakota has 
just said about the $2,000,000 appropriation for grasshopper 
control. It is a very necessary appropriation and one vital 
to agriculture throughout the region from Minnesota to the 
Rocky Mountains. For 2 years there has been tragic devas- 
tation in that western country. County after county has 
been visited by a plague of locusts, laying low whatever vege- 
tation survived the drought and the hot south winds. The 
invading army has been pressing steadily eastward. This 
year it may establish its outposts on the Mississippi, and 
thereafter, if it is not checked, no one knows how far the 
devastation may extend. 

The gentleman has referred to the scientists’ warning that 
some day there may be an Armageddon where man and 
insect will meet in decisive combat. However chimerical 
that warning may seem, no one who has seen the Rocky 
Mountain locusts at work will dismiss it as idle. One thing 
is sure: If the conflict comes, there is no creature better fitted 
to serve in the front line of the advance of the insect world 
than the brown locust of the western plains, fecund, vora- 
cious, and highly mobile. 

This is not the first time this threat has moved ominously 
over the prairies. For 5 years in the seventies of the last 
century the locusts did their work of destruction. Finally 
men and women gathered in their houses of prayer to ask 
deliverance, summoned thereto by Gov. John S. Pillsbury, of 
Minnesota. The pious and the skeptical will never agree as 
to whether Providence or blind chance intervened. It is a 
historic fact that on the very next day a widespread sleet 
storm visited that western country and destroyed the young 
grasshoppers just coming out of the ground. But for that 
intervention of fate or heaven, the history of the Middle 
West, and of the Nation itself, might have been much 
different from what it has been. 

There should be no disposition today to rest our fate on 
a recurring miracle. Providence helps those who help 


themselves. Science has provided the strategy and the 
munitions for the war against this enemy. We should be 
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undeserving of deliverance if we did not use them. The 
effectiveness of any campaign depends on striking early. 
It is none to soon to form the battle lines. If this bill is 
passed promptly, there is time enough. If it should make 
the leisurely progress that most bills make, the ammunition 
will reach the front after the battle has been lost. I made 
the suggestion some days ago to a member of the committee 
that the appropriation for the grasshopper campaign should 
be carried in an emergency bill passed under suspension. 
It was explained to me that the present measure will re- 
ceive prompt attention in another body and be enacted 
before an emergency bill could be passed. I sincerely hope 
that that will happen. I serve notice, however, that if there 
is any delay I shall take the responsibility of introducing 
a separate bill. The situation is critical. We must meet 
it vigorously and with dispatch, and the mere detail of 
legislative procedure cannot be allowed to stand in the way. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, last spring there was passed 
by this House a bill which created the so-called “ Tennessee 
Valley Authority“, and there was carried in the fourth de- 
ficiency bill, as part of the $3,300,000,000, $50,000,000 to be 
used by this Authority. The work which Congress laid out 
for the Authority was very largely the completion and de- 
velopment and modernization of the dams and power plants 
which are a part of the Muscle Shoals property. 

Now, what has been done? Frankly, the building of the 
dams and the power plants and many of the things that 
relate to agriculture have become of secondary importance. 
Comparatively very little attention has been given to the 
thing for which the Tennessee Valley Authority was created. 

There has been a huge experiment in sociology. There 
has been an attempt on the part of this Authority to teach 
the natives how to live, how to brush their teeth, how to do 
their cooking, and all that sort of thing. A model city has 
been erected 6 miles away from the dam, away from the 
power plant, and a large number of houses have been con- 
structed that will never be occupied, because there will be 
no work for the people who are supposed to live in these 
houses. 

There have been three board members appointed, who 
have spent their time, not completing the construction of 
the power plant and putting it into operation for the so- 
called“ benefit of the people of Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and the surrounding territory, but going around 
the country addressing civic organizations—perhaps in San 
Francisco, perhaps in Portland, Maine, perhaps in Boston, or 
perhaps in New York—and telling them of the great ex- 
periment in sociology in the Tennessee Valley. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. While I understand the Ten- 
nessee Authority is disposed to look upon any suggestion 
from Members of Congress with more or less suspicion and 
disfavor, and while anything I may say in their defense 
may be considered gratuitous and presumptuous, and while, 
as the gentleman has said, it may be they have devoted a 
great deal of attention to sociology, still I would say to the 
gentleman that considerable progress has been made on 
the dam. 

Mr. TABER. It has not been nearly as important as the 
sociological experiment. They have a lot of high-salaried 
employees experimenting in planning, landscaping, and 
sociological work. As I understand it, their office force and 
field-investigating force are larger than the force actually 
employed on the dam construction proposition. 

They have a large field force going over east Tennessee 
prying into the habits and the home life of the people, ex- 
ploring caves for prehistoric matters, and studying -insect 
life and other performances at the expense of the taxpayer. 

I wanted to take these few minutes here this morning to 
call the attention of the people of the country to the manner 
in which this is being done and to express the hope that 
Congress before it closes its session will take some action 
that will put a stop to the extraneous matters that this 
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that Congress intended when it passed the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER]. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I think we are all aware of 
the fact that a nation is only prosperous in proportion as 
its farmers are prosperous. There are three avenues in my 
State that either make us prosperous or poverty-stricken— 
our farm products, our mineral products, and our forest 
products. Years ago our farm products were small as com- 
pared with today. The mineral products are fast being 
taken from under our soil. The forest products have largely 
been removed. Therefore I want to take a few minutes to 
give expression to one measure that Congress passed last 
session that to me will go down in history as being the 
greatest citizen- and nation-building measure Congress has 
passed within 50 years. That is none other than the re- 
forestation program. - 

It was about this time a year ago that we found on the 
streets in the United States more than 1,000,000 of high- 
school and college graduates walking the streets, without 
anything to do, looking for work day after day. 

These young men, no longer contented to stay at home, 
took to the highways across the Nation, going from town to 
town to find work. 

We did for these young men what we ought to do in any 
educational program—we educated them to think. We 
taught them in the high school and college that if they 
would do certain things, that when they should graduate 
and go out onto the street and into the business world we 
would have jobs for them. 

At the close of 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932, we 
graduated them until they numbered more than a million, 
and they went upon the streets and highways, and they 
there found that our social and economic fabric was no 
longer functioning and they had nothing to do; with the 
result that when the reforestation program was put into 
effect’ 300,000 of these young men, single, between the ages 
of 17 and 27, were lined up and put into these splendid 
camps; these camps that are both citizenship and national 
building in every way. 

These boys and men, hundreds of thousands of them, had 
grown into an attitude of mind which embittered them 
against their Government because the Government did not 
have a social and economic fabric that was functioning. 

You and I will read in the pages of history 25 years from 
now that when this measure went into effect, and these boys 
went into these camps that a greater change in the Na- 
tion’s attitude of mind took place in 1 week than had taken 
place in the last half century. 

Mr. THURSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield. 

Mr. THURSTON. Will the gentleman suggest how we 
can solve this problem? 

Mr. SNYDER. I should think in this manner. It was my 
pleasure to accompany Dr. Fechner to my district where 
there are three of these camps. That is in Somerset, Pa. 
It was interesting to learn of the several features. Dr. 
Fechner told me that the first month of the first 6 months 
that these boys were in camp more than 20,000 boys received 
medical attention because they came from homes and sec- 
tions of the city and country where they did not have sufi- 
cient nourishment and that of the 20,000 the first 6 months 
that received medical attention less than 2,000 received 
medical attention the last month of the first 6 months. 

Talk about pay! At $2 a call, the average charge of the 
average doctor, it would amount to a saving of $36,000. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Can the gentleman give the House any 
information as to the situation now throughout the country 
in respect to these young men? I think the gentleman gave 
the age at 17 to 27. Should not that be 18 to 25? 

Mr. SNYDER. I took 17 to 27 as the age of the million 
of single men who were walking the streets. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Can the gentleman give any informa- 
tion as to the condition now, and what effect that has had 
upon the country? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; I shall be glad to, as best I can. 
There are 1,406 of these reforestation camps in the country. 
It is interesting to note that when they gave these boys an 
opportunity to go home at the end of 6 months and exer- 
cise their own free will as to whether or not they would 
come back, it was the desire of 85 percent of them to come 
back into the camps. A certain percentage found that they 
had employment back home and they stayed there. 

The other effect that I call attention to is this: These 
boys were getting $30 a month and all of their keep—that 
is, food, shelter, and clothing. They had $5 to spend, and 
sent the other $25 back home, with this result, and this is 
most important in this citizenship-building program. They 
themselves not only gained an average of 14 pounds per 
boy, and cut the sickness down from 20,000 to 2,000 in 6 
months, but they sent home the $25. The average home 
from which these boys came numbered 4.2 people, who 
lived on the $25. Inasmuch as they were relief homes, the 
$25 went into the homes and took them off the dole relief. 

The result was that, including the fathers and mothers 
and other members of the family, 1,200,000 men, women, 
and children obtained a new attitude of mind not only 
toward the country but toward life, because they no longer 
were on the dole relief. The $25 going home to that family 
made the father and mother proud of the fact that their 
boy was earning money and sending it to them, and it put 
something in the breast of that boy that had never been 
there before, namely, that he had done something for his 
father and mother. That attitude of mind on the part of 
the fathers and mothers and other members of the family 
and the boys and girls has done more toward stabilizing a 
proper attitude of mind in reference to our democracy than 
any other one factor that I can think of. I regret that we 
did not make the reforestation program five times as great 
last year as we did, for we then would have been able to 
put 1,500,000 boys into these camps instead of the number 
that we did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Kenney]. 

Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Chairman, war clouds are hovering 
over this Capitol and are hanging heavy upon our people 
and the country. I do not refer to a war that is to come, 
but to that great World War which brought so much havoc 
in its train and such awful consequences to the people of 
this Nation. 

Now, when we are appropriating money to meet the de- 
mands of our Budget, it is well, I believe, to cast a glance 
at the items of that Budget. There is an item there which 
was referred to the other day, interest on war bonds that 
this Nation is paying, amounting to approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

We can very readily rid our country of this war-inherited 
yoke, and, in doing so, need not violate any principle of 
present-day banking. We can, at the same time, alleviate 
the taxpayers’ burdensome struggle to meet the principal 
and interest of State- and municipal-bond issues. 

We have undertaken to finance banks, and through them 
agriculture and industry, besides furnishing financial aid to 
railroads and direct relief to the farmer and home owner, 
and we are about to finance our foreign trade. 

We have established the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Federal land banks, Federal intermediate credit banks, 
banks for cooperatives, Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, and we are about to organizé the export-import 
bank. 


Now, I say it is high time that we begin to finance our 
Governments. We can do so without departing from the 
usual methods of banking, and by taking such a step can 
save to our taxpayers a heavy toll which we are paying to 
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the banks unnecessarily. Such action would not unduly en- 
croach upon the business of the banks. There would still 
remain to the banks all of their privileges, prerogatives, and 
powers, and all of the ordinary banking business of the 
Nation. 

I, therefore, propose that Congress provide for the forma- 
tion of a new agency of the Federal Government, to be 
called by some such name as the “Government Finance 
Bank.” I would have the United States subscribe to the 
stock of this new bank up to $500,000,000 and give the bank 
the power to issue its bonds to the extent of $3,000,000,000 
or more, to be guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the United States. This bank would have the right to ex- 
change its bonds for other Government bonds. I would 
have it eventually exchange its bonds, to a limited extent 
at least, for the bonds of our municipalities, which would 
permit the bank to go into the market and purchase mu- 
nicipal issues at the market price of the municipals, which 
are selling today as low as 50 cents on the dollar in a great 
many cases. The power would also be extended to the 
bank to sell back to any municipality the bonds which 
the bank purchased, all bonds so purchased at a price not 
less than the amount paid by the bank. By this process the 
taxpayer would be somewhat relieved and his municipality 
would be saved the humiliation of bankruptcy. I would 
also give to the bank the power to buy and sell back to the 
States all State issues and the right to subscribe to new 
State issues. Such a bank would serve as a cushion for State 
issues and prevent prices from being beaten down to the 
extent that States are required to pay 4.75 and 5 percent on 
their issues when they ought to be able to get their money 
at 3 or 3% percent. I would have this new bank given the 
power and right to subscribe to bonds of the United States, 
and I would extend to the bank the currency privileges now 
extended to the banks of the country. 

In the emergency banking legislation of last year, we 
accorded the right to the banks to issue against United 
States Government bonds currency to the extent of 100 per- 
cent, and in a few days a bill will come before us providing 
for the extension of that privilege which banks now have. 

The United States could offer a new issue of bonds equiva- 
lent to the amount of war bonds outstanding. This issue 
would be taken up by the new bank and the proceeds of 
the new issue would be used to take up the war bonds. In 
that way the United States could refund its war bonds. The 
new bank would have the banking privilege of issuing 100- 
percent currency against the new issue which would be 
available at the call of the United States to pay off the 
indebtedness of the existing war bonds. Such a financial 
program would violate no principle of banking as now estab- 
lished in this country. It would bring about the same result 
as that offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman], 
although it would be a different way of accomplishing the 
same result. And after all, in my experience, in the doing of 
a thing it is often not so much what you do that counts, 
but how you do it. If you set up a bank to be operated 
along such lines you will lift the weight off this country of 
$1,000,000,000 a year, because we can provide in legislating 
for the new bank that the surplus of this new bank will go 
back to the United States to offset the interest on the new 
issue of bonds, 

There is another matter that I would call attention to, for 
it is a way of taking off the shoulders of the taxpayers 
another billion dollars a year. We have controversial mat- 
ters arising here in this House and in the Senate, and the 
most controversial legislation we will have to deal with this 
session will appear here in a few days. We will needlessly 
be compelled to take a stand for or against the veteran. 
None are really against the veteran, but some there are, some 
who believe that under our present order of things we cannot 
with safety to the country, through the ordinary channels, 
raise the money to provide for our veterans in the manner 
that they deserve. I for one believe they are entitled to far 
more than they are now receiving. Back home we have a 
great general who is blind, who gets $90 a month, who is 
suffering, and we cannot help him adequately. Besides, I 
know of a hospital where there are 16 veterans in a room— 
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16 men, but a total of only 2 legs. Oh, our liberality should 
not be withheld from such as these. 

But when we appropriate for them, where do we go? Any- 
way, we impose an income tax and place it upon the backs 
of 2 percent of our people. Only 2 percent of the people, 
according to statistics, pay income taxes. The very rich, 
with tax-exempt bonds, contribute nothing to our veterans. 
The man of very moderate means contributes nothing. 
Many men of comfortable means contribute nothing, for the 
vagaries of the income tax are many. 

All of our people, I am confident, are only too willing to 
contribute to the welfare of our veterans and their de- 
pendents. Their well-being should not be the subject of 
so much controversy when there is a way to end all con- 
troversy. Everyone, I am sure, feels, and is ready and anx- 
ious to perform, the duty each one of us owes to our disabled 
and afflicted veterans, our living dead, and the dependents 
of those who offered up their lives that we might live and 
enjoy our heritage according to the traditions we have cher- 
ished since the very inception of this Republic. Give all an 
opportunity to contribute, not by compulsory taxes, but by 
voluntary contribution. The duty is upon all to contribute 
and that duty is greater at this time than it was when this 
country was seeking its very existence. Then we had raised 
a Continental Army, and we had scant funds with which to 
clothe and feed the suffering soldiers. But they were not 
disabled, afflicted soldiers. They were able-bodied fight- 
ing men. What happened? What did we do for those sol- 
diers that we are not doing for our war-afflicted veteran 
soldiers? 

The people were appealed to through the plan I would now 
have you adopt. They were called upon, everyone, to con- 
tribute to the life of the Army. And the people responded 
to the needs of their country. The necessary money was 
raised by means of a lottery conducted with the approval of 
Washington. That is the way history tells us that the Con- 
tinental Army received its needed food and clothing and its 
sustenance to carry on the war at a crucial period and in an 
emergency. George Washington, as a result, had at his com- 
mand a rejuvenated and reinvigorated army, and he it was 
who purchased the first lottery ticket. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNY. I regret that I cannot yield; my time is 
very limited. 

My friends, the efficacy of a lottery for the relief of our 
veterans is a matter which, unquestionably, is deserving of 
the study of every Member of Congress. I am sure you have 
not looked into it sufficiently. The lottery is the most his- 
toric, and is the aristocrat, of all emergency measures. 
You have clothed the President with almost every other 
conceivable emergency power and you should invest him 
with power to say whether or not we shall have a national 
lottery in this country now, an honestly operated lottery, 
conducted by an agency of the Federal Government. You 
may confer that power through a bill I have introduced 
providing for such a lottery. No Government lottery has 
ever been found to be dishonest or detrimental to the wel- 
fare, contentment, and happiness of the people, and I urge 
an immediate study of this question by the Members of 
the House. Our veterans are entitled to this consideration. 
Besides, we owe it to the taxpayers to relieve the tax burden. 
It is possible to lift the war clouds, so dark above us, by 
the means I have described and if this is done it will be 
easier and happier for all. 

In order to encourage that study I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, to have the Clerk read a resolution which, 
because of objection, I have been carrying in my pocket 
for the last 10 legislative days. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Kenney]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution endorsing the passage of a bill for a national lottery 
to be conducted by the Veterans’ Administration 


Resolved, That the mayor and Council of the Borough of 
Moonachie, endorse the passage of a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Kenney, of New Jersey, in the National House of Rep- 
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resentatives providing for a national lottery to be conducted by the 
Veterans’ Administration and providing for modification of the 
Criminal Code to permit the use of the mails in connection 
therewith. 

This bill is designed to ease tax burdens and restore war veteran 
compensation. 

It will provide for the raising of not more than $1,000,000,000 
a year and permit the use of the mails and distribution of the 
advertising and announcements of the results of the lottery. 

A precedent for this proposed lottery is the use of a lottery by 
New York City in 1790, when the city of New York successfully 
raised money by this means to pay for improvements to its city 
hall, which had been made to accommodate meetings of the United 
States Congress. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President 
of the United States and the Vice President, the Speaker of the 
National House of Representatives, and to Representative KENNEY, 
of New Jersey. 

Passed by the mayor and Council of the Borough of Moonachie 
at a meeting held on the 14th day of February 1934, and ap- 
proved by the mayor. 

Signed approved. 

Lovis A. Rossi, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

Barney J. MIRACKY, 
Borough Clerk. 
Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 


gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Morr]. 
THE HOUSE FIGHT FOR THE VETERAN BEGINS 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to make some observations on the amazing procedure 
that transpired in this House a few minutes ago. I mean 
the reference to the Appropriations Committee of the Senate 
veteran amendments to the independent offices supply bill. 
I wish first to comment very briefly upon what I conceive to 
be the issue raised by the Senate amendments to this bill, 
which was reported into the House today, and then I want 
to voice my most emphatic protest against the manner in 
which the issue raised by the Senate amendments has been 
disposed of by the Speaker of the House. 

The Senate on Monday and Tuesday adopted a series of 
amendments to the independent offices supply bill. Those 
amendments in the aggregate, as every gentleman here is 
aware, take the cruelty and injustice out of the economy act 
insofar as the service-connected disabled veterans of the 
World War are concerned. Those Senate amendments, if 
concurred in by the House, will not only effectively repeal the 
provisions of the economy act as to service-connected dis- 
abled World War veterans, but they will reinstate the pen- 
sion status of the Spanish War veterans and restore their 
pensions to the extent of 90 percent of the amount they 
received prior to the passage of the economy act. 

There is an issue that is fairly and squarely drawn, that 
is unambiguous, and that is understood by everybody. That 
issue should have been decided here upon the floor of this 
House, and by the Membership of the House, which is the 
only legislative agency that has any moral right to decide it. 
It should have been decided in the usual, orderly, and cus- 
tomary manner, by a motion to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments, or by sending them to a conference. 


THE MAJORITY LEADERS ATTEMPT TO PREVENT A VOTE 


Instead of that what happened? That little group of 
Members who comprise the entire Democratic leadership, 
I dare say not more than a dozen men altogether, decided 
last night that the 435 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives should not be permitted to vote upon concurrence 
in the Senate amendments and that they should not be per- 
mitted even to send the amendments to conference. They 
decided this secretly, without a caucus, and without consult- 
ing, even informally, the rank and file of their own party 
membership. 

In order to prevent a vote on the Senate amendments they 
resurrected an ancient rule which, I understand, has not 
been used for more than 20 years—a rule which permits the 
Speaker to refer Senate amendments to a House bill to a 
standing committee of the House. The oldest Member here 
cannot remember when that forgotten rule has ever been 
used before. But the Speaker used it—used it to throttle 
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the House on an issue that was directly before the House for 
decision, an issue that everyone was ready to vote on and 
expected to vote on. And mark this, no one knew that he 
was to be denied that right. None knew that secretly he 
had already been denied that right until it was actually an- 
nounced from the Speaker’s chair a few minutes ago that 
the issue had been settled and that the Senate amendments 
had been referred, without leave of anyone, to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 


THE VETERAN ISSUE 


And what was the issue that the Members of this House 
have thus been denied the right even to consider? It in- 
volves no less a thing than the welfare and the destiny of 
every disabled World War veteran and every Spanish-Ameri- 
can war veteran. 

You are all familiar, I know, with these Senate amend- 
ments. I am going to discuss them briefly, not so much for 
the purpose of informing you of their provisions but for the 
purpose of showing you the clear issue that it was the duty 
and responsibility of this House to face and decide and the 
issue which the majority leadership of this House has dis- 
posed of without giving the Membership of this House any 
opportunity to meet. 

So far as the Spanish-American War veterans are con- 
cerned, the Senate amendments to the House bill reinstate 
the pension status of these veterans; the amendments put 
them back in the precise position they occupied under the 
law as it existed prior to the passage of the Economy Act, 
and restored their pensions to the extent of 90 percent of 
what they had been receiving prior to March 20, 1933. I ask 
whether any issue can be clearer than that, and whether the 
House is not competent to decide it on the usual motion to 
concur? 

As to veterans actually disabled in line of duty in the 
World War, the Senate amendments restore that class of dis- 
abled veterans to their full rights as they existed prior to 
the passage of the economy act. As to the so-called “ pre- 
sumptive cases, the Senate amendments put them back 
upon the statute books and reinstates their right to com- 
pensation in those cases, and those only, where the service 
connection of their disability had been already established 
by law prior to the passage of the economy act. 

There are some other minor amendments, but in the main 
the amendments are just as I have stated them to you. 
Every actual abuse that has ever been complained of in the 
original veterans’ laws has been eliminated by these amend- 
ments. Every sensible, legitimate objection has been removed. 

There was an issue clearly drawn, and which this House 
had a right to decide for itself, instead of having the 
amendments referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
For what purpose were they referred to that committee 
without the consent of the House? For the purpose of 
killing them, or mutilating them, or both? So far as I am 
concerned I am satisfied that was exactly the purpose of 
this reference, and I shall never be of any different opinion 
until the Appropriations Committee, within a reasonably 
speedy time, reports those amendments back to this House 
just as it received them. 

I have said that everybody in this House is prepared 
to meet the issue of restoring compensation to service-con- 
nected disabled veterans and Spanish War veterans, and 
prepared to meet it fairly and squarely. To those of us who 
voted against the Economy Act last March, the issue pre- 
sents nothing new, nothing that we have not hoped for and 
worked for ever since that time. To those of you who 
voted for it, believing that the passage of the Economy Act 
was right, the Senate amendments present nothing new. 
You are certainly qualified to vote now, and do it honestly, 
There is another group of Members in this House in addi- 
tion to the two groups I have mentioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Oregon has expired. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon. 
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Mr. MOTT. In regard to this last group of Members, 
almost every one of them has already gone on record pub- 
licly since last March, both in this Chamber and outside of 
it, as saying that he voted for the Economy Act under a 
misapprehension, or that he voted for the Economy Act 
believing in the representations made by the President that 
he would administer it justly and humanely, or that he 
voted upon it too hastily. Almost without exception this 
large group of Members have publicly expressed their desire 
to be given an opportunity to correct the great wrong that 
they did to the veterans by voting for the Economy Act. 
They have declared they wanted to restore compensation to 
the war-disabled veterans and to the Spanish War veterans. 
I say they have been denied this chance by the Democratic 
leadership of this House; I say that action in this regard 
was deliberate and that it was shot through and through 
with politics. I believe it was taken for the purpose of pre- 
venting the Membership of this House from doing what a 
majority of the membership had pledged itself to do. I 
believe further that it was taken to prevent embarrassment 
to the President in the matter of deciding whether or not 
he should veto the bill carrying the Senate amendments if 
they were concurred in by the House. 

3 THE REMEDY 

There is a remedy, however. The four-point Legion bill 
has already been introduced in the House. It has been here 
nearly a month, yet we have had no action whatever from 
the committee. We can correct the wrong that has been 
done the veteran today by immediately circulating a petition 
to discharge the committee from the consideration of that 
bill and then bring the original four-point bill out on the 
floor of the House as quickly as it can be done and decide 
it upon its merits. We should also discharge the committee 
and bring out upon the floor the Spanish War veterans’ 
pension bill. If this is done, the House yet has an oppor- 
tunity of meeting its responsibility. If these bills should 
reach the floor at this session, I am satisfied there is no 
doubt as to what action the House will take in the matter 
of restoring compensation to World War veterans having 
service-connected disabilities, as well as restoring the pen- 
sions to the veterans of the Spanish War. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call 
the attention of the Membership of the House to a problem 
now existing in the Burley tobacco belt, especially of the 
State of Kentucky, which threatens the economic life of the 
farmers of that section and, through that, of the entire 
citizenship of especially the central portions of Kentucky. 

The main money crop of the State of Kentucky is Burley 
tobacco, and to meet the problems confronting the Burley 
growers the Agricultural Administration sought through a 
contract entered into with the various tobacco companies of 
the United States to assure the farmers a fair return for 
their 1933 crop. 

In conjunction with this contract for a reasonable tobacco 
average price the Agricultural Department worked out a 
tobacco reduction program which would seek to balance pro- 
duction with consumption and which contract would grant 
the benefits of this program to the farmers who agreed to 
cooperate by signing a crop-reduction contract. 

I am in hearty accord with this movement to curtail the 
production of tobacco, but the companies have taken advan- 
tage of their part of the contract and have literally executed 
a wholesale steal of at least a part of the farmers’ 1933 
Burley crop. 

I wish to call the attention of the House to the actions 
and practices of the great tobacco companies for the past 
10 years and to insert in the Recor at this time a table 
which shows the diminishing returns to the growers since 
1923 and the mounting profits of the tobacco companies since 
that same year and which shows that the ratio of diminish- 
ing returns to the farmers is practically the same as the ratio 
of the increasing returns to the companies, 
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Relation between gross returns to farmers for tobacco retained for 
domestic manufacture and profits of 34 leading manufacturers 


Gross re- Percentage distribution 


ceipts of 
ore for 
tobacco 
Year retained Gross re- Profits of 
for domes- ceipts of | manufac- 
tic manu- farmers turers 
Million 
dollars Percen' 
70 30 
65 35 
59 41 
57 43 
56 44 
57 43 
56 “4 
48 52 
40 60 
32 68 


In other words, in 1923 the farmer received 70 percent of 
the total amount of growers’ receipts and manufacturers’ 
profits, and the companies received 30 percent; but in 1932 
the manufacturers took 68 percent and gave the farmers 32 
percent, Putting it another way, in 1923 the farmers got 
for their crop $174,000,000, and the manufacturers got 
$76,000,000 as profits; but in 1932, with the decreased cost 
of production of tobacco products caused by the depression, 
these same manufacturers depressed the amount paid to the 
farmer until they bought his 1932 crop for $68,000,000, but 
managed, at the same time, on a falling market to take out 
as profits the sum of $146,000,000. These profits did not 
include the amounts paid in bonuses to their presidents, the 
amounts paid to political pools for the purpose of controlling 
State governments or other forms of government, nor did it 
include the excessive salaries paid to first, second, and third 
vice presidents. 

I want at this time to list for your consideration the 
salaries of the officials of two of the major tobacco com- 
panies. This salary and bonus schedule is taken from a 
story in the New York Times of February 27, 1934, showing 
the salaries of prominent officials of some of the great cor- 
porations of this country. I think it will give you some idea 
as to one of the leakages which prevent the farmer from 
getting a fair price for his crop and which will demonstrate 
the reckless abandon with which the tobacco companies 
must spend their money in order to prevent too much of 
an excess profit. 

In the year 1931, the president of the American Tobacco 
Co., Mr. George Washington Hill—and when it comes to 
hogging the farmers’ money, this man has the genius of 
George Washington—received as a salary $160,000, but not 
being content with this, he took as a bonus $891,630, making 
a total compensation of $1,051,630. During this year 1931, 
the farmers received an average price of somewhere around 
10 to 12 cents for their tobacco. A farmer in a good year 
can raise 5,000 pounds of tobacco, and if he were paid an 
average of 10 cents for his tobacco he would get $500. Of 
this amount he must pay half for the use of the land to 
the landowner and receive for his labor $250. On this basis, 
it would take 4,206 tenant farmers to raise enough tobacco 
to pay the salary of the president of the American Tobacco 
Co. In other words, 4,206 Kentucky farmers must work all 
year in order to make the equivalent of the salary of the 
president of the American Tobacco Co. They must subsist 
upon a wage scale that closely approaches serfdom in order 
that he may take more than he can possibly spend. In the 
old South, under slave conditions, if a man owned the labor 
of 50 slaves, he was considered very rich, but the president 
of the American Tobacco Co. exacts from the farmers of 
Kentucky the equivalent of the labor of 4,206 farmers. But 
this is not all. There are at least one half dozen vice presi- 
dents who earn from $100,000 up to six and seven hundred 
thousand dollars per year in salary and bonus. 

Mr. DONDERO. And the salaries increased in 1933 over 
1932, did they not? 
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` Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Probably some of them did. 
A moment ago I quoted the profit of these companies. I 
shall put this information in my extension of remarks. 

If you will examine the following list you will see one of 
the reasons why the farmer is starving at the same time 
that the excess profits of the company mount higher and 


higher. 
[New York Times, Feb. 27, 1934] 
Salaries and bonuses paid tobacco company officials for past few 


years 
Name of official Bonus 
AMERICAN TOBACCO co. 

Geo. Washington Hill, president 
461, 113 
812. 567 
$91, 630 
705, 607 
C. A. Penn, vice — — nies 168, 122 
RTE 274, 654 
505, 504 
577, 474 
A. L. Sylvester, vice president. =.=.. >.. 260, 413 
A. C. Mower, vice president 222222. 168, 122 
28, 722 
505, 504 
J. Parker, chairman of board 100 
6, 691 
James E. Lipscomb, Jr., vice president 19050, 000 8 5 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


Gata Semis, presidents ss een nee 1923 50, 000 184, 442 
1929 50, 009 220, 671 
1930 50, 000 240, 192 
W. D. Carmichael, vice president 1028 36, 000 110, 685 
1929 36, 000 132, 402 
1930 36, 000 147, 715 
T. T. Anderson, vice president 1933 36, 000 110, 665 
W. W. Flowers, vice president 1923 36, 000 110, 665 
1929 36, 000 132, 402 
1930 36, 000 147, 715 
H. A. Walker, vice president 1928 36, 000 110, 685 
1929 36,000 | 132, 402 
O. W. Walker, vice president 1928 36, 000 110, 665 
1929 36,000 | 132, 402 
1930 36, 000 147, 715 
E. H. Thurston, vice president 1930 36, 000 147, 715 


It is worthy of the attention of the House that at the 
same time that the companies have been seeking pigeonholes 
in which to hide their excess profits, such as by voting extra 
bonuses to high officials and by paying out exorbitant sums 
in advertising, they have constantly decreased the wages 
which they have paid to their labor and the number of 
employees used in the industry. In the year 1923 the to- 
bacco industries employed 146,337 people and paid them 
$120,462,233 in wages. The number of employees constantly 
decreased, until in 1931, which is the last year for which 
figures are available, there were employed in tobacco indus- 
tries, 99,767 people, and they received in wages $69,411,167, 
or, in other words, the decrease in the amount paid to labor 
and the number of laborers followed practically the same 
ratio as the decrease in the amount paid to the farmers 
and, inversely, the same ratio as the increase which the com- 
panies took out of the business. The trouble with the 
tobacco business is that there has been too much “ take- 
out“ on the part of the companies. Labor is getting but 
little over half as much as it received in 1923, while the 
profit of the companies has practically doubled. 

An investigation of the amount paid out in advertising 
shows that the four largest companies paid out in the year 
1931 the sum of $31,058,000 for advertising, which was almost 
half as much as the 1932 crop } rought to the growers. 

So great has become the profit of the companies and so 
highly specialized has become their system of obtaining 
privilege to loot the growers that they have learned to a 
high degree the art of political manipulation necessary to 
control the agencies of government. From facts and figures 
above quoted we see how their profits have grown from a 
little less than one third of what the farmer received to 
three times as much as the total amount paid to the farmer 
and how, during the same period, the cost of labor to them 
has been practically cut in half. They have methods and 
means of propagandizing the Nation and selling the people 
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on the idea that it is the huge Government tax. which causes’ 
the small payment to the farmer. As a matter of fact, if all 
Government tax on tobacco products were taken off, the 
farmer would not get one cent more for his crop, but the 
amount now taken in taxes would be added to the stagger- 
ing income of the companies. Their lobbyists in State legis- 
latures and in the National Government constantly are urg- 
ing reduction of the tax on tobacco products and constantly 
ward off attempts to force higher payments to the growers. 

In the year 1933 the tobacco farmers of Kentucky pro- 
duced one of the best crops in the history of the State, but 
they have had to stand by and see this crop literally stolen 
from them in spite of the efforts of the governmental agen- 
cies to protect and help them. The first step in this stu- 
pendous steal“ was the propagandizing of the Nation on 
the idea that there was a surplus of Burley which could not 
be handled by the companies. Now, in the flue-cured dis- 
trict of the southeastern coast there was produced this year 
over twice as much flue-cured tobacco as last year, and yet 
by Government aid through the processing tax the price 
was increased from 3 to 5 cents over the 1932 price until 
the farmers of this region received for their crop approxi- 
mately $117,000,000 as against $43,000,000 for the 1932 crop. 
This, of course, means prosperity for the farmers of the 
flue-cured region, and I congratulate the Agricultural De- 
partment on having brought this prosperity to the farmers 
of this region, but prosperity to the eastern portion of the 
Tobacco Belt helps the farmers of Kentucky about as much 
as rich blood in the right arm helps a paralyzed left arm. 
In other words, if our farmers lose their 1933 crop, they get 
little satisfaction out of knowing that the farmers of North 
and South Carolina and Georgia received a good price for 
theirs. If, with a crop twice as great in the flue-cured areas, 
arrangements could be made to handle the crop at a profit 
to the farmer, certainly some steps can be taken to produce 
the same result in the Burley Belt of Kentucky. 

The first step in the companies’ program was unwittingly 
aided by the experts in the Agricultural Department who 
make up the estimates of yearly production. For the past 
3 years the estimates of the Agricultural Department have 
exceeded the actual production. Prior to that time, for 3 
years, the averages were under actual production. It is easy 
to see that if the December crop reports show a surplus of 
production over consumption, this estimate will depress the 
price of tobacco. I need not argue that point before any 
intelligent group. In 1932 the estimate of production over 
consumption was a surplus of 10 percent, but in spite of this 
10 percent possible surplus, the crop brought a fair average 
price. Now, in 1933, it is everywhere apparent that the De- 
cember estimate is again 10 percent high. The estimate of 
the production of Burley tobacco is placed by the Govern- 
ment experts at 414,000,000 pounds. Representatives of the 
companies everywhere spread the report that there is a sur- 
plus of 125,000,000 pounds. On February 4, 1934, the follow- 
ing statement appeared in the Lexington Herald, which is a 
newspaper of the blue-grass region very much interested in 
the tobacco farmers: 

Government estimates place the 1933 crop at 414,000,000 pounds. 
From present indications, however, the crop will not run that 
high, probably not exceeding 375,000,000. 

If the crop does not exceed 375,000,000 pounds, then the 
Government experts have again made a mistake of 10 per- 
cent on the side of the tobacco companies. Now, suppose 
that the experts had made a mistake of 10 percent on the 
side of the farmer, estimating 335,000,000 instead of 414,- 
000,000. There would then have been no appreciable surplus 
and the influence of this mistake on the side of the farmers 
would have meant millions of dollars to them. I know that 
this mistake has not been willful on the part of the Agri- 
cultural Department, but it would be well if they would 
check their source of information and see whether or not 
some portion of it were not actuated by a desire to represent 
a surplus greater than actually existed. It is easy to see 
that it is to the interests of the companies to create sources 
of influence and information for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment which would cause statements of overproduction to be 
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issued upon which the companies can wage their propaganda 
campaigns. 

Now, let us see how well the companies are abiding by the 
contract heretofore referred to in which they agreed to pay 
an average of 12 cents per pound for Burley tobacco. I have 
conferred with many farmers from my State, and their 
opinion is unanimous that the companies are bidding lower 
on the high-priced tobaccos than ever in the history of the 
tobacco markets, and that on the low-priced tobaccos they 
are making no bids at all, but are leaving the lower grades 
for the speculators and the pin-hookers. The parity price 
of tobacco is fixed at 16.3 cents, which was supposed to have 
been the fair exchange price based upon the market value 
between the years from August 1919 to July 1929. Last year 
the companies paid for the higher grades of tobacco any- 
where from 30 cents to 40 cents per pound. This year, the 
same grades are bringing approximately 20 percent less, but 
the price of 16.3 cents was fixed as the general average of 
all of the 22 to 24 grades of tobacco which were purchased 
by the companies, and now, under this contract, the com- 
panies come along and bid only on the higher grades, leav- 
ing the lower grades for pin-hookers and speculators to 
buy. I have here a list of Burley-tobacco crops sold from 
Grant County, Ky., over the floors of warehouses in Lexing- 
ton, Carrollton, Cynthiana, Shelbyville, and Covington, to- 
bacco grown in 1933, including pounds sold and price re- 
ceived for same after floor expenses and hauling charges had 
been paid, including some of the highest-grade crops grown 
in Grant County, and representing an average for the whole 
county. This list includes 124 crops, and the average for 
these crops is $5.78 per 100 pounds. The same crops last 
year averaged from $10 to $11 per 100 pounds. Of these 
crops, 49 averaged as low as $3.30, and the other 75 brought 
an average of $6.62. 

I refer again to my home-town paper, the Lexington Her- 
ald, of February 4, 1934, in which it is stated that from 66 
to 70 percent of the 1933 crop has already been sold, and by 
this date that percentage has already mounted until un- 
doubtedly more than three fourths of the crop is in the 
hands of the buyers. This means that 75 percent of the 
farmers’ crop was purchased at considerably less than the 
price agreed on in the contract entered into by the Gov- 
ernment and the tobacco companies. But this contract 
does not state that each farmer’s crop must bring an average 
of 12 cents, having in mind the various grades of tobacco, 
but it allows the companies to steal the first 75 percent of 
the crop from farmers, and then, if they can find a way to 
bring the whole average of the season up by bidding up the 
last 25 percent, they have complied with the terms of their 
contract. Now, let us see how they go about bringing up 
the price by bidding up the last 25 percent. I was informed 
this morning that the crops in Kentucky for last week aver- 
aged $14 per hundred pounds, which is well above the price 
agreed to but which does not help the 75 percent of the 
farmers of Kentucky who were fleeced out of their crop by 
the low prices paid in December and January. During these 
2 months the low-grade tobaccos were bid in by pin-hookers 
and speculators. I am reliably informed that on one day a 
certain warehouseman in the blue grass region bought 
60,000 pounds at $1 per hundred pounds. Of this $1 he 
charged the farmer 75 cents for selling the crop, leaving 
the farmer the exorbitant amount of 25 cents for 100 pounds 
of tobacco. Good land will yield 1,000 pounds of tobacco 
per acre and, on this basis, would bring the farmer $2.50 
per acre. A good tobacco tenant can raise 6 acres of Burley 
tobacco and at the end of the year would find himself the 
proud possessor of $15 for a year’s work. This is his com- 
pensation for preparing his plant bed, for raising the plants, 
for a canvas to cover the bed, for teams to plow his land, for 
labor for setting and cutting, for the long days that he must 
toil in the summer sun in hoeing, worming, and suckering 
his tobacco, and I forgot to mention that, as a tenant, he 
must pay to his landlord one half of this stupendous sum, 
so that after all he has a yield of $7.50 for his year’s work. 

It has been the practice, and I do not doubt that it is 
now done by some of the companies, to have their own 
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pin-hookers and speculators buy the crops as low as they 
can, and then, after the season closes or toward the close 
of the season, sell them at a price on the floor to the com- 
panies at a considerable profit to themselves and also to 
the companies. 

Now, in order to bring up the price that they have paid 
for the 1933 crop to the amount agreed to in the agricul- 
tural contracts, suppose that the companies had authorized 
their speculator representatives to buy the lower grades of 
tobacco and had assured them that at the end of the season 
they would be given a reasonable marginal profit on these 
purchases, and that they now, in order to bring up their 
season’s average to that which they have agreed to in the 
contract with the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
pay for this tobacco an amount necessary to accomplish the 
fulfillment of their contract. It is equivalent to buying the 
tobacco from themselves, for the profit never gets into the 
farmers’ hands. 

It is the wide-spread belief of the farmers of the blue- 
grass region that the first half of their 1933 crop has been 
stolen by the tobacco companies, and the amounts paid to 
them certainly justify them in this belief. 

Crop-production agreements may help the farmer next 
year, but it will not get for him compensation for the 1933 
crop, 75 percent of which has been taken from him at much 
below the fair exchange price established by the Govern- 
ment. No action by the Agricultural Department, based 
upon a season’s average and a processing tax for the dif- 
ference between the season’s average and the fair exchange 
value, can help the 75 percent of the farmers whose crops 
were bought at from 6 to 10 cents per pound. It may do 
a little for them, but it is not fair to pay to the farmer, 
whose crop was bought at the end of the season far above 
the fair exchange value, an amount equal to that paid to 
the farmer whose crop was taken from him during the 
months of December and January. 

I have no criticism to make of the eminent Secretary of 
Agriculture or of his assistants, who have labored to help 
the farmer. I know that their purpose and intentions have 
been good, but I also know that thus far they have been 
outwitted by the tobacco companies, and I know, too, that 
there are thousands of tobacco farmers in Kentucky who 
ought to have received a profit on their 1933 crop, and who 
must face the year 1934 with a bleak outlook because of the 
“steal” perpetrated on them by the payment of the abnor- 
mally low prices for the first 75 percent of the 1933 crop 
and the apparent evasion by the tobacco companies of their 
contract, when they bought only the high grades of tobacco 
and left the low grades to the pin-hookers and speculators. 
There is a way by which this wrong can be righted. The 
power is now in the hands of the Agricultural Department 
to make weekly estimates of the average price paid to the 
farmers who sold during each week of the present tobacco 
season, and then to levy a processing tax, which will be taken 
out of the profits of the companies, and the farmer will be 
paid the difference between the price which he received for 
his crop and the fair exchange price established by the ex- 
perts in the Department of Agriculture. I understand that 
at the present time this figure is a little less than 16.3 cents. 
In other words, during each week the Department should 
make up estimates of the average price paid to the farmer, 
and if this price is, for example, 6 cents per pound, and the 
fair exchange price is 16 cents per pound, the Department 
would then take from the profits of the companies 10 cents 
per pound for every farmer selling his crop during said week. 
It may be argued that it would be difficult to make estimates 
for each week, but the same sources of information that 
make possible a yearly estimate are available for a weekly 
estimate, and if our purpose is to aid the farmer, we should 
not let those who sold during any particular part of the 
season be robbed while some others who happened to have 
been lucky got in on a higher price and received a better 
price for the same grades of tobacco. 

I have introduced a bill and have asked for hearings be- 
fore the Agricultural Committee, to authorize the Agricul- 
tural Department to make weekly estimates of the present 
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Burley season and to pay to the farmers who sold during 
each week the difference between the average price received 
by them and the fair exchange price as established by the 
Department of Agriculture experts. For many weeks dur- 
ing the tobacco season this will mean from 5 to 10 cents 
per pound for the farmer’s crop. This means the difference 
between bankruptcy and profit for about 75 percent of the 
farmers of Kentucky. It will not cost the consumers one 
extra penny but will be taken from the profits of the great 
companies and given to the farmers who have been fleeced 
of their crop. Out of the excess profits of the companies 
this amount could be paid and still leave them plenty of 
money to pay bonuses to their presidents and vice presi- 
dents. The Agricultural Department now has the power 
to do just what this bill provides, but having the power to 
do and doing are two different things; and if they are not 
willing, when proper information is placed before them, to 
take this step, it is within the province and the obligation of 
the Congress to see that the tobacco farmers of the Burley 
Belt are given their place in the sun in the new deal. 

This course will work no injustice on the buying public, 
no hardship on the manufacturing company, no great dif- 
ficulty to the Agricultural Department, and it represents 
life itself to the farmers of the Burley Belt. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. CULKIN. Should I infer from the gentleman’s 
remarks that the A.A.A. has not helped the tobacco grower? 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. No; the gentleman should not 
infer that from my remarks, but may I say to the gentle- 
man that under the program thus far the tobacco com- 
panies have evaded their contracts and have taken about 
75 percent of the farmers’ crops at much less than the 
contract price that they agreed to with the A.A.A. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.1 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ARENS]. 

Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I am going to add a few 
words to the speeches of the gentlemen from Wisconsin, 
Mr. Borrau and Mr. REILLY, in regard to dairying. Consid- 
erable criticism has been heaped on the Department of 
Agriculture because the operations in regard to the handling 
of milk have not been successful. The steps taken by the 
Department of Agriculture during the late summer have had 
some effect in improving the prices of dairy products. But- 
ter fat at the beginning of the Government program was 
1742 cents and was raised to 24 cents on account of the 
efforts of the A.A.A. to stabilize the price of butter and on 
account of the program of buying the surplus. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENS. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman state the reason the 
price of butter at the time mentioned by him in his discus- 
sion went down from 24 cents to 17 cents? 

Mr. ARENS. The gentleman is referring to the break in 
December? 

Mr. CULKIN. Yes. 

Mr. ARENS. I suppose it was because the A.A.A. discon- 
tinued its program. 

Mr. CULKIN. That is, it discontinued its program of pur- 
chasing butter. It agreed to purchase $30,000,000 worth of 
butter and discontinued purchasing after it had spent thir- 
teen or fourteen million dollars and let the market tumble. 
The burden is really on the Department. 

Mr. ARENS. That is a fact. The same criticism was 
made in fixing the price of fluid milk in cities and discon- 
tinuing the program later on. But I am ready to defend 
the A.A.A. somewhat in this respect. 

In order to introduce myself and to show you that I know 
something about dairying, may I give my qualifications. 
For 31 years I have milked cows on my own farm. In late 
years I have had to take over the management of another 
farm. The original farm is within 40 miles of the Twin 
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Cities, but the butter fat produced is churned at a coopera- 
tive creamery and sold as butter. The farm that I have 
taken over is within 25 miles of the Twin Cities and the 
milk from that farm, I am selling to the Twin Cities’ Milk 
Producers Association, which furnishes 85 percent of the 
milk in the Twin Cities. I have been a director of the coop- 
erative creamery in my home district for 31 years. I am 
a director and vice president of the Land O' Lakes Cream- 
ery Association, which markets the butter for 480 cream- 
eries. This association has marketed over 100,000,000 pounds 
of butter per year in the last 10 years in every large city 
this side of the Rocky Mountains. I have visited these big 
cities and I know something about the markets. Further- 
more, I may say that I represent a territory that produces 
more butter than any district in the United States. Out of 
a total amount of butter fat produced in the United States 
of 1,667,000,000 pounds in 1932, the State of Minnesota pro- 
duced 284,000,000 pounds, the State of Iowa 219,000,000 
pounds, and the State of Wisconsin 176,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENS, I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That is just butter? 

Mr. ARENS. Butter. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That does not take into account all dairy 
products? 

Mr. ARENS. Only butter. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Wisconsin is the principal cheese-pro- 
ducing Siate. 

Mr. ARENS. Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin produce 
about one half of all the butter marketed in the ordinary 
butter markets of the country. 

In regard to cheese, out of a total production of 375,000,000 
pounds in the United States in 1932, Wisconsin alone pro- 
duced two thirds of it, or 243,000,000. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman again yield? 

Mr. ARENS. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. Has the A.A.A. done anything to help the 
price of cheese? ; 
Mr. ARENS. The cheese market was affected the same as 

the butter market during the late summer. 

Mr. CULKIN. And, as a matter of fact, the administra- 
tion has not done anything to help the price of cheese? 

Mr. ARENS. The reason the A.A.A. discontinued its buy- 
ing was this: Through their buying of butter the price of 
butter was advanced. They started to buy butter on the 17th 
of August and bought for nearly 3 months. The price of 
butter. started to advance, and when butter advanced to 24 
cents, the farmers started to increase production. This was 
the first time in the history of the United States that there 
was an increase in the production of butter during August 
and September. When the A.A.A. started to buy butter in 
an effort to move the surplus, the farmers started to produce 
more than they ever had before, and at the end of 2 months 
there was a larger surplus of buttcr than at the beginning of 
the sale, and therefore the A.A.A. saw that, in spite of its 
buying, the surplus was increasing, and they discontinued 
such buying. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENS. Ishall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DONDERO. The statement was made here today on 
the floor of the House that of all the milk produced, only 
15 percent is used as fluid milk and the rest goes into butter, 
cheese, and other by-products. Is that correct? 

Mr. ARENS. I think the gentleman was somewhat mis- 
informed. One third is used as fluid milk and two thirds of 
it is churned into butter or manufactured into cheese. 

The Government did not continue to fix arbitrarily the 
price of fluid milk, which seems to be the argument and 
the reason why they accuse the A.A.A. of not working in 
behalf of the farmer—if they arbitrarily fix the price of 
fluid milk and not fix the price of butter fat, the result will 
be disastrous and I can very easily explain why this is 
true. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENS. Iam afraid my 10 minutes will be gone be- 
fore I really get started. 
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Mr. BLANCHARD. May I ask the gentleman just one 
question? 

Mr. ARENS. I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. If the Government is going to fix a 
price, whether to the producer or the resale price, they 
ought to enforce it, should they not? 

Mr. ARENS. They should enforce it. When the Govern- 
ment fixed the price of fluid milk in the milk sheds of the 
eastern cities and fixed it fairly high—I will not say too 
high, but fairly high—and left the price of butter fat alone, 
disaster was unavoidable. 

My organization for the last 10 years has sold a lot of 
butter in New Orleans, two cars a week, on the average. 
When the Government stepped into New Orleans and fixed 
the price of milk unusually high, the farmers immediately 
started to increase their production and, among other 
things, they imported 2,600 cows within 2 months. The 
result was a surplus. They had to start churning butter 
and we in Minnesota lost our New Orleans market. 

In Boston, my organization alone markets about 15,000,000 
pounds of butter a year. In Boston the AA. A. fixed the 
price of milk at $3.02, during the time we speak of, when 
the price of butter fat was below 20 cents. What was the 
result in Boston? Why, they paid $3.02 for the fluid milk 
that is used for consumption on the table and what was 
above that they called surplus milk. With a price of $3.02 
the farmers around Boston are going to inerease their pro- 
duction to such an extent that they will have a surplus of 
milk and this very fact would break the Boston market, 
because those farmers that produce surplus milk would not 
churn that milk into butter and sell it on the open market 
for 18 or 20 cents, when for the milk used for table purposes 
they would receive $3.02 per hundred pounds, which is equal 
to 80 cents a pound for milk with 344 percent butter fat, 
which is standard milk. 

Mr. CULKIN. I dislike to take up too mueh of the gen- 
tleman’s time, but will the gentleman again yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ARENS. I am pleased to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman then asserts that in order 
to raise the price of butter it is necessary to depress the price 
of fluid milk? 

Mr, ARENS. No; not at all. 

Mr. CULKIN. I understood the gentleman to say that. 

Mr. ARENS. I wish the gentleman would let me continue 
my argument, and I think the gentleman will see exactly 
what I am trying to explain. 

The very fact that the price was fixed high would induce 
farmers, rather than to churn this fiuid milk into butter 
and sell it at 18 or 20 cents, to try and find another outlet 
for their milk. I know Boston is not any different from any 
other city, and neither are the farmers around Boston, and 
rather than take 18 cents for butter they would sell the milk 
to some dealer at a lower price than the high price fixed by 
the Government for market milk. The result would be a 
price war, and there was a price war in some cities. Some 
distributors will try to get some of this cheap milk. They 
then can and will sell milk by the quart for less than the 
Government fixed price. The Federal Government was 
asked to step in on several occasions to protect the price 
which they had fixed for the consumer to pay, but they 
could not do it. They found that the bill we had passed did 
not give the Department authority to fix the retail price of 
milk. It gave them the authority to bring the price of milk 
to the farmer up to a pre-war parity, but did not give them 
any authority to fix the retail price. Therefore, the farmers 
themselves would break the market. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
from Minnesota 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. ARENS. Another reason why there must be a parity 
price between butter and fluid milk is the following: The 
Land O' Lakes Co. is equipped to ship a carload of milk or a 
carload of cream to any place on 1 day’s notice. We are 
shipping it wherever we can sell it. My organization tries 
to get all it can for the farmers. If the farmers are com- 
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pelled to churn milk into butter and take 18 or 20 cents a 
pound, we are going to break into your market unless there 
is a parity of price between butter and milk. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENS. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman says his organization is 
equipped to ship a carload of butter or a carload of cream 
into any city at any time? 

Mr. ARENS. If you do not eliminate us by sanitary re- 
strictions. 

Mr. FISH. Are you doing it? 

Mr. ARENS. No; you have placed an embargo on western 
milk. I believe the farmer should get the cost of production, 
and that includes butter fat that goes into butter. You 
should preserve the parity between butter fat and butter 
and milk. 

I do not mean that the farmers out West would have to 
receive for their milk what you receive in the East. If 
he receives 30 cents for butter fat, that would give $1.05 at 
my creamery for milk churned into butter. It costs 25 cents 
to get the milk into the Twin Cities, that would be $1.30, and 
it would cost 20 cents more for inspection and for cooling 
tanks and for cans to ship it. That would make $1.50. 
But when we sell cream to the creamery we retain the 
skimmed milk. The Government has shown us that gen- 
erally skimmed milk is worth 20 cents a hundred. That 
would bring the price of milk delivered in the Twin Cities 
to $1.70, which is the price fixed by the Government for fluid 
milk. 

If we wanted to sell to the East we would have to get the 
farms inspected, we would have to pasteurize, we would 
have to get glass tanks to ship it in; the freight, which is 
extremely high on sweet milk, would have to be added. 

Furthermore, we are producing feed and shipping the 
surplus feed to the people in the East. You are buying this 
feed at a higher price. All these things should be con- 
sidered. I should say that if we receive $1.65 or $1.70 
a hundred you in the East ought to get $2.40. 

I was in favor of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, but 
wanted it amended so that in place of the pre-war parity 
price as in the bill the price to be obtained would be the cost 
of production. It is eminently fair. The people condemn- 
ing here on the floor the Agriculture Department at the 
present time are as much to blame for the legislation and its 
operation as the Department. You passed it through the 
committee and you came in with a rule that prevented our 
amending it, so you are as much to blame. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Does the gentleman believe in the 
cost of production regardless of the amount that the farmer 
produces on his farm? 

Mr. ARENS. The Government will not fix the cost of 
production and should not unless provision is made to 
control production or at least stop overproduction. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENS. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Answering the gentleman’s question, 
would not the cost be fixed for a large area rather than for 
a small community? 

Mr. ARENS. My opinion is that when it comes to fixing 
the cost of production of butter fat, the Government should 
fix the price of butter and additional cost of. inspection, 
sanitation, and transportation, and all other reasonable ex- 
penses; this should be added to the price of butter and by 
this method arrive at the price to be fixed for market milk. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would it not be more scientific to base 
the price of milk upon the cost of butter than to base the 
price of butter upon the cost of milk? 

Mr. ARENS. That is the only way, because the surplus 
always fixes the prices, and the people living along these 
milk areas maintain that milk churned into butter is the 
surplus, and it is the surplus that fixes the price of the 
total product. Therefore they have to fix the price of the 
surplus. We do not consider it a surplus, but in their use 
of the language they so consider it, and they are correct 
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insofar as the price of butter will determine the price of the 
whole milk in the milk sheds. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I heard the gentleman say a moment 
ago that $1.70 for the Minneapolis shed would be a fair 
price. 

Mr. ARENS. No; I did not say that. I said that that 
was the price, and that 30 cents for butter fat and $1.70 in 
the Twin Cities would be on about a par. There would not 
be much difference. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That would not be bad—30 cents for 
butter fat. 

Mr. ARENS. No. I am showing these gentlemen from 
the East how reasonable it would be to fix the price of but- 
ter fat and take that as a base to fix the price of market 
milk 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ARENS. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am interested in what the gentleman 
is saying. I own and operate a farm in the New York milk 
shed, in northern Pennsylvania, my home. I belong to the 
Dairymen’s League, which is a large cooperative corpora- 
tion, and I am getting for milk that tests practically 5 
percent at the rate of $1.35 a hundred, and I live right 
under the eaves of the finest market there is in the United 
States, New York City. All of the milk goes there. 

Mr. KNUTSON. One dollar and thirty-five cents? 

Mr. McFADDEN. One dollar and thirty-five cents is the 
price fixed for the dairyman’s milk in that shed, for the 
past month. That is away below the cost of production. 

Mr. ARENS.. At what percentage of butter fat? 

Mr. McFADDEN. My test runs, and I have the report 
this morning, 4.55. I happen to live in a section where 
there is no grade A plant. I am producing grade A milk 
and have to sell it at grade B prices. I have just checked 
the cost of feed this year as compared with last year, and 
the cost is 40 percent above that which we paid last year. 
That sort of situation is destroying the dairy interests in 
my particular section of Pennsylvania. The farmers are up 
against it, and will not be able to continue if that plan 
proceeds. 

Mr. ARENS. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania pro- 
duces 5-percent milk he should move into Minnesota in a 
good section where there is a good cooperative creamery. 
He would receive more and feed his cattle much more 
cheaply. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has again expired. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 
minutes more. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENS. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO, The gentleman has made a statement 
that the price he has stated is the cost of production to the 
dairyman and the farmer. Does the gentleman think that 
is going to remedy the situation, if the farmer and the dairy- 
man just get the cost of production without enough more 
to give them a chance to live and pay their taxes? 

Mr. ARENS. The gentleman from Michigan understands 
that when we say cost of production, it means a reasonable 
income on his investment, a small profit, wages, taxes, in- 
surance, and all other expenses that enter into this opera- 
tion. That is what we consider cost of production. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ARENS. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Should not the cost of production, and 
does it not in the case the gentleman speaks of, include a 
reasonable price for the labor that the farmer himself puts 
into it? 

Mr. ARENS. Why, in the figured cost of production I 
would consider interest upon the investment and a reason- 
able return, a reasonable wage scale for the man doing the 
work, All those things would be considered in figuring the 
cost of production. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. And that is quite proper. 
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Mr. ARENS. Yes; any business man would do that, and 
the farmer is a business man. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENS. Yes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. As I understand it, the gentleman has 
been in conference with the heads of the A.A.A. and under- 
stands what they are doing now and what they propose to 
do in the program to relieve the dairy industry. May I ask 
whether or not the gentleman approves of the present policy 
of the A.A.A. and what they propose to do to give relief to 
the dairy industry? 

Mr. ARENS. I believe that the A.A.A. is on the right 
track. I censure them because they have not consulted 
enough in the past; they have dilly-dallied along too much, 
and even with their present program they are going to go 
before the farmers of the United States and see whether 
they approve of such a program, and if they do, we are not 
going to get relief for another year. 

If they are going to call meetings in the dairy sections and 
ask the opinion of farmers, you gentlemen know what that 
will mean. All you gentlemen know that when you go 
around and ask opinions of everybody, you get so many 
different opinions that when you get through you are more 
up in the air than you were at the beginning. I am opposed 
to the dilatory tactics of the A.A.A. It is true the A.A.A. 
has not consulted with the dairymen as much as they 
should and they have not consulted with Congress as much 
as they should. There is a misunderstanding all along the 
line, and on account of that we have lost a lot of time. If 
they are going to promulgate a program now and go out to 
the farmers and have it confirmed first before it is put into 
action, I am afraid the dairymen will be broke. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENS. Well, I did not come up here to start a class 
in dairying. I am hardly able to. 

Mr. CULKIN. We are sitting at the gentleman’s knees. 

Mr. ARENS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman complained of the law and 
the manner in which it was written. Is he now in favor of 
writing into the A.A.A. with reference to dairy products a 
provision that it is mandatory on the A.A.A., in fixing the 
price of dairy products, to take into consideration first the 
cost of production, plus a reasonable profit, in the particu- 
lar locality? 

Mr. ARENS. I surely am in favor of that provision. I 
was very anxious to vote for that amendment if I had an 
opportunity to do so. 

Mr. CULKIN. And the gentleman is still ready to do so? 

Mr. ARENS. I am still ready to do so. The cost of pro- 
duction is the only sensible way of fixing the price of any 
article. The Government should step out at once and fix 
a reasonable price for all dairy products, with butter as the 
yardstick. The price should not be too high at the present 
time in order not to curtail consumption, but the aim should 
be cost of production as soon as possible. It is conceded 
that there shall be no processing tax on beef. The dairy 
people should be given this same consideration. The surplus 
should be and will be eliminated if the A.A.A. takes the 
dairymen’s share of the $200,000,000 appropriated—eighty 
million—and buys all cattle afflicted with tuberculosis and 
Bang’s disease. This should be done at once, those fit for 
food to be put in cans and stored or given to the needy. Out 
of 14,000,000 cattle tested for tuberculosis, 260,000 were 
found to be afflicted. By this ratio not over 750,000 cattle 
would be condemned out of the 26,000,000 dairy cattle in 
the United States. If two million were eliminated through 
the Bang’s disease, it would reduce the number of cows by 
12 percent, which is sufficient to reduce the surplus of dairy 
products and could be accomplished with $80,000,000. To 
reimburse the Government for this sum of money, a process- 
ing tax should be collected later on when the price of butter 
reached 30 cents. One cent per pound could be deducted, 
and this amount should be increased to 2 cents when the 
price reaches 35 cents, and so on until the Government is 
repaid. [Applause.] 

I thank you. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the Republicans, they have not been able to change 
the sound view of their colleague the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Arens], who has just preceded me and who 
is courageous enough to give credit to this administration 
for the good it has accomplished in the last few months for 
the farmers and especially for the dairy interests. 

The fact that the price of cream, milk, and butter has 
not increased to the extent that was desired by the dairy 
people is due to the dairymen themselves, as they increased 
production to such an extent that they really made further 
price increases impossible. So I commend the gentleman 
for the honest way in which he presented the issue to the 
American people, notwithstanding the effort of his Repub- 
lican colleagues to mislead the country into believing that 
this administration has not accomplished a great deal up 
to this time for the farmer. 

Of course, we know that for 12 years under the Repub- 
lican administration, there was pursued an avowed policy of 
destruction, and it is absolutely impossible in 1 year for 
the Democratic administration to right all the wrongs, 
rebuild the country, and bring back the wholesome pros- 
perity which the country enjoyed under the previous Demo- 
cratic administration, and, obviously, the task is of far 
greater magnitude. However, I have not arisen, Mr. Chair- 
man, to discuss the achievements of the Democratic admin- 
istration, but rise for the purpose of paying my compliments 
to some of my other Republican colleagues, who, a little 
while ago, criticized the fact that the independent offices 
appropriation bill has been sent back to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

If I had brought in a special rule, they would have criti- 
cized us for doing so; and when we proceed under the regu- 
lar rules of the House they complain that we have not 
brought in a special rule and made all of these amendments 
in order. So whatever we do it is impossible to please them. 
They must have an imaginary basis for campaign issues. 
What we are trying to do is to please the country, to give the 
country a real, honest administration that will be of aid 
and benefit to the masses; yes, to the entire Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the House, last week on 
the Republican side all we heard from would-be Republican 
leaders was the shout of murder, murder, murder“, trying 
to make people believe that the President and the Postmaster 
General were responsible for the death of four Army airmen, 
who unfortunately lost their lives while flying during the 
most unfavorable weather of the last 25 years; and this not- 
withstanding that Major General Foulois, Chief of the 
Army Air Corps, in a written statement reports that the loss 
of the four flyers is not unusual in such bad flying weather, 
that it really was not above the average, and that the Army 
flyers have done wonderfully well, taking everything into 
consideration. 

Despite that fact, gentlemen on the Republican side have 
been trying to make a partisan issue of it, not because they 
want to protect the flyers or to attack the War Department, 
but for the purpose of throwing out a smoke screen to pro- 
tect the conniving, corrupt, vicious ring that has shamefully 
robbed the Nation in the last 10 years of millions and 
millions by fraud and collusion attaching to contracts for 
carrying the air mails. For several years I have been calling 
attention to the collusion and corruption in letting these 
contracts. Consequently, I am pleased that the Senate 
committee, under the leadership of Senator Brack, has 
rendered such valuable service to the Nation in bringing to 
light all of these vicious practices, this collusion and cor- 
ruption. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, Will the gentleman yield for a 
question. 

Mr. SABBATH. Yes; 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Is it the gentleman’s contention that 
ne agi contracts were surrounded with collusion and 
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Mr. SABATH. From the information I have and the in- 
vestigation I have made, I am satisfied that all these con- 
tracts that have been voided or canceled were obtained by 
collusion and fraud. That they were tainted with unmis- 
takable fraud has been my belief for the last 2 years, and 
it was for that reason that I insisted upon this investiga- 
tion and secured the passage of my resolution that started 
the investigation by the House Post Office Committee. 

Now, who are these men the Republicans are trying to 
protect or defend? Who are these corporations? Who are 
their leaders? I think the country ought to know who they 
are. We know that the aircraft industry is controlled from 
Wall Street. The Morgans, Du Ponts, Harriman, the Van- 
derbilts, and other interests are in control of most of the 
aviation companies. 

As is their custom, they do not operate these companies 
themselves, no, they use others for that purpose, but re- 
tain control. They hire the most available and influential 
young men of presumed high standing—scions of erstwhile 
Republican satellites—and hide behind them, using their 
names in their manipulations. They utilize their person- 
ality, their standing and influence to satisfy their greedy 
and avaricious financial appetites. Mr. Chairman, instead 
of criticizing these weak-principled hirelings, they have my 
sympathy, and though we cannot condone or sanction this 
practice, I feel that the high officials of these aircraft cor- 
porations should be and must be held responsible; yes, we 
ought to proceed legally and fearlessly against those higher- 
ups who offer tempting inducements, and whose orders bring 
about the wrongdoing on the part of their hirelings and 
agents. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Has the gentleman formed any opinion 
as to what should be done with those officials of companies 
who are setting aside large salaries, oftentimes more than 
$100,000 a year, when they have defaulted in making pay- 
ments to the stockholders? 

Mr. SABATH. Well, the gentleman has heard me speak 
on that subject many times when I have condemned men 
who voted themselves an annual salary of from $100,000 to 
$500,000 and in addition a large bonus, and who then pro- 
ceed to reduce the wages of their employees. The gentle- 
man knows what I would do to them and to those who are 
responsible for perpetrating this collusion and fraud against 
the Government. I would not only stop with the cancela- 
tion of the contracts, but I would insist upon and demand 
criminal prosecution against each and every one of them, 
no matter how high or influential he may be. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman knows that I have been 
pointing out for the past 5 years on the floor of the House 
the delinquencies of these very people. The gentleman 
knows that in the last administration I tried every way pos- 
sible to get the situation corrected, and they would not 
correct it. The gentleman knows now that I am doing 
everything I can to have his administration act on specific 
cases which I have pointed out from the floor of this House 
and which, if I have the time, I shall pursue further at a 
very early date. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I did not yield for a 
speech; I yielded for a question only, I may say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Why does not the Democratic admin- 
istration take action? 

Mr. SABATH. I cannot answer for the administration. 
It is true the gentleman from Pennsylvania has pointed out 
for years some of the wrongdoings of the administration of 
his party. I tried to correct some of the abuses, and he 
knows I have been trying to correct them during the entire 
time. I should like to see my administration, the gentle- 
man’s President as well as mine, proceed against these 
wrongdoers. I have the utmost confidence in our President 
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and know that when he has accumulated all the evidence he 
will unerringly proceed. 

Unfortunately for the men who lost their lives, but for- 
tunately for the country, he realized the existing conditions 
and is trying to eliminate the conditions that were brought 
about solely by the administration of the gentleman's own 
party. Just now President Roosevelt is trying with all his 
might to rehabilitate the 9,000,000 men still out of employ- 
ment, to make it possible for the unemployed to secure 
work so they again can provide adequately for their fami- 
lies. He is trying to eliminate as speedily as possible the 
necessity for the Government to expend millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars to feed the hungry and the destitute, but 
willing, deserving Americans; to correct that situation 
brought about by Republican misrule. When we shall have 
accomplished this, when we shall have put these men back 
to work, and when we shall have started the wheels of 
commerce turning again, the President, I can assure the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, will go forward and order 
the prosecution and conviction of every dishonest manipu- 
lator and corrupt official. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisxH] 
stated a few days ago on this floor that the loss to the Gov- 
ernment last year under these air-mail contracts could only 
be $7,000,000. I repeat that the reduction in the appro- 
priation is $12,000,000, and I feel that even a larger amount 
will be saved when new contracts are let. 

Mr, Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the House, with 
me it is not only a question whether the Government has 
been mulcted of $7,000,000, $10,000,000, or $12,000,000 the 
last year, though these are vast sums, but I am certain that 
in the last 12 years if collusion had not been practiced the 
savings would have reached close to $100,000,000, and so 
today the important consideration is that dishonesty should 
be eliminated and honesty and decency enthroned. I think 
it is high time and of the greatest import to the Nation that 
we should put a stop to the activities of these high-powered 
salesmen, to these smooth, slick lobbyists who have, during 
the last 12 years under Republican administrations, infested 
the Capitol and entrenched themselves through improper 
influence in nearly every department, and who are respon- 
sible for the leading astray of many promising young men 
in the Government service. I repeat, it is high time that 
every Government employee involved with any of these 
lobbyists and contract-seeking corporations should be dis- 
missed and the corporations, on whose pay rolls they are 
or may have been, forever banned from obtaining any Gov- 
ernment business. Think of the income-tax refunds! It 
is pleasing to me that only a handful of the 113 Republicans 
of this House have arisen on the floor to defend these air- 
mail contracts. 

It is complained that the cancelation of these contracts 
is a great injustice to this legitimate industry, in which 
millions have been invested. It is true that very little real 
money has been invested by these gentlemen and aircraft 
corporations, as is shown by the disclosure that United Air- 
craft Co. issued 880,000 shares to acquire the Pratt & Whit- 
ney stock, which represented a total cash investment of 
only $1,100, for its original stock of only 5,500 shares, later 
expanded into 400,000 shares by declaring stock dividends 
without further cash investment, and for the purposes of 
this merger only. Nor would United Aircraft have given 
in exchange for Boeing stock—representing a cash invest- 
ment of only $750—its own stock to the extent of $50,000,000 
or more. All United Aircraft had to do to acquire these 
two properties was to use the printing press. 

Mr. Chairman, it is these companies, organized in this 
manner, that are being defended. During all of last week, 
under the leadership of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FISH], six or eight Republican Members tried to hide the 
wrongdoing and disclosures involving these companies be- 
hind the unfortunate deaths of the four brave Army air- 
mail flyers. Mr. Chairman, ho one regrets their deaths 
more than I. My sympathy goes out unrestrained to the 


families and friends of these courageous and brave men 
who lost their lives, not due to their operating inefficiency, 
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but, in all likelihood, due to the defective planes unloaded 
by these very aircraft companies who have mulcted the 
Government of additional millions by supplying defective 
planes at excessively high prices to the Army and the Navy. 
The charge that we have not a sufficient number of properly 
equipped planes, expressed by some of those Members who 
deplore the cancelation of some of these contracts, is not 
justified. We have over 1,500 planes, 150 of which are sup- 
posed to be equipped with the most modern devices required 
for safe flying. Only yesterday we read of the loss of an 
aviator in one of these planes, and all indications are that it 
was due to a defective engine, but I have not heard one 
of my Republican colleagues criticize the manufacturers of 
that engine. All we hear is what a great injustice has been 
done to these corporations in the cancelation of their con- 
tracts. Aye, the cry is ever property rights transcend per- 
sonal rights, even to death. 

Mr. Chairman, it is indeed strange that these Repub- 
lican Members, though Members of the House when the 
great misfortune befell the 54 young men who lost their 
lives in the collapse of the dirigible Akron, failed to raise 
their voices in criticism. Not a word of regret was heard as 
to this great disaster or as to the loss of lives, and this 
despite the fact that reliable evidence disclosed that the 
misfortune was due to the faulty construction of the ship. 
Oh, yes; the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] has 
stated that the evidence disclosed that a young Communist 
had fooled around with some of the bolts in the ship. From 
the day that the Akron was completed, the Navy knew and 
the country knew that it would have been absolutely im- 
possible for any man to file off enough bolts to cause the 
buckling of the ship as it did. I charge now that it was due 
to defective construction, and the Akron should never have 
been accepted; but again we have the gentleman on the 
Republican side defending defective construction. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. FisuH] stated that 
during the previous Democratic administration an investiga- 
tion was made of many of the aviation companies. Yes; the 
Republicans charged collusion and inefficiency, and President 
Wilson immediately ordered an investigation, which was 
headed by no less a personage than Chief Justice Hughes, 
but the evidence and trial disclosed that Republican officials 
were responsible for the delays and, if my memory serves me 
right, a Republican from Dayton named Deeds and his Re- 
publican associates, who are now in control of some of these 
aviation companies whose contracts have been canceled, 
caused the willful delays so that the companies in which 
they were interested would secure the award of all contracts 
for aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say in conclusion to my dear and 
smiling colleague from New York [Mr. Fish! that these com- 
panies he has been endeavoring to protect or excuse are not 
worthy of or entitled to his defense and, in view of the con- 
fidence I had reposed in him, I cherished the hope and 
expectation that instead of attacking the honest efforts of 
the Postmaster General he would earnestly denounce all 
those responsible for the vicious collusion and fraud prac- 
ticed against the Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the action and misdirected 
criticism of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FrsH] and 
that of his colleagues will be condemned not only by the 
Army Air Corps but by all fair-minded people of our Na- 
tion, irrespective of political affiliations. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisx]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I assure the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SasatH] that there will be no personal issue 
between us. He is entitled to his views and I expect to 
maintain my views both on the floor of the House and else- 
where; and I propose in this limited time to take up and 
answer every statement he has made and leave the decision 
to the fair and honest judgment of the entire Membership of 
the House. 

I shall begin by answering the last statement made by the 
gentleman in which he wanted to know where I was and 
why I did not protest the faulty construction of the Akron 
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under a Republican administration. The fact is that I was 
one of the few Members of the House who protested on 
several occasions what I considered and conceived to be the 
faulty construction of the Akron. Due to the fact that 
several years ago I was head of a committee investigating 
the activities of the Communists in the United States, it 
came to my attention that a Communist, an ex-officer of 
the Austrian Army, had secured employment upon the Akron 
during its construction. Two agents of the Department of 
Justice were sent to investigate the alleged activities and 
sabotage on the Akron. The report made by these two 
highly intelligent members of the Department of Justice, at 
the risk of their lives, was not made public for several years. 
They claimed that this Communist—and they attended 
Communist meetings with him—admitted to them that he 
had shorn off rivets and replaced them in the Akron, the 
ship referred to by the gentleman from Illinois, the one that 
cracked up in a storm with the loss of so many lives. I am 
not prepared to say that that was the only reason for the 
destruction of the Akron. One other Member of the House 
also called attention to that report, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WooprvurF]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to say 
that I happened to be one of the members of the Naval 
Affairs Committee appointed by the chairman of that com- 
mittee to inspect the report of the representatives of the 
Department of Justice. What the gentleman from New York 
has stated with regard to the activities of this particular 
communistic individual is true. 

Mr. SABATH. Was anything done? 

Mr. FISH. I cannot yield now; I have not time. I pro- 
pose to answer all of the charges just made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, and it will take more than the time 
allotted to me. 

Mr. SABATH. I believe the gentleman. 

Mr. FISH. As a matter of fact, I had intended to speak 
a little on veterans’ legislation and to inquire into the rea- 
sons for resurrecting an old and disused rule in order to 
prevent the customary consideration of the Senate amend- 
ments to the independent offices bill, but I think I shall con- 
fine myself to answering the statements made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, and I can assure him they are very 
easy to answer. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the first time he has taken the 
floor and denounced there air-mail contracts as being made 
in collusion and fraud and the contractors as being robbers 
and thieves. 

I shall endeavor to speak from a purely nonpartisan angle 
and categorically answer the charges of fraud, of robbery, 
and of collusion in these air-mail contracts. 

The gentleman claims that the Government is being 
robbed. He claims that these contracts were made in fraud 
and collusion, but does not submit one iota of evidence in 
support of his contentions. It is time that we take out 
the partisanship and try to ascertain the truth. I want to 
emphasize that if there is any fraud we on this side want 
the fraud exposed and the people who are responsible of 
defrauding the Government prosecuted and ‘sent to jail. 
Applause. ] As far as I am concerned, I would rather rout 
out any crook or any crookedness in my party than in the 
Democratic Party. So if there are any guilty Republicans, 
I say to you, go after them, and not one of us will defend 
them or try to keep them out of jail. 

The country is entitled to the facts. If there is fraud 
in these contracts they should be canceled, but up to this 
very moment not one iota of fraud has been exposed. Post- 
master General Farley sent a wire to Colonel Lindbergh, in 
response to his telegram to the President, as follows: “ You 
do not know the facts.” He told Colonel Lindbergh, the 
greatest authority on aviation in the world, “ You do not 
know the facts.” In other words, you do not know what 
you are talking about. Yet Postmaster General Farley has 
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not submitted one iota of evidence of fraud, and the country 
is still waiting for this evidence. Mr. Farley admits that 
he did not write the letter which he signed on February 
14 last notifying Senator BLacx as chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Senate, of his intention to cancel all’ 
domestic air mail contracts upon the ground that they were 
illegal. This is one of most extraordinary and amazing 
statements ever made by any high official of the Govern- 
ment, and it is the statement made by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral who canceled these contracts. He said he did not even 
write the letter. He said the letter which he signed was 
prepared by the Solicitor of the Department, Mr. Crowley, 
and Mr. Ristine, and the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

The gentleman from Illinois denounced in a vague way 
a number of prominent people and he claims that they are 
Republicans, and therefore they must be frauds and robbers. 
Among the few that he mentioned was Averill Harriman, 
formerly president of the Aviation Corporation, a close 
friend of the President and an able and honest official of 
the Government. He is holding one of the very highest posi- 
tions in the N.R.A. at the present time. The gentleman 
from Illinois says that this man was a robber. He is one of 
the few that was mentioned by name in the speech he just 
made. The gentleman stated that Mr. Harriman defrauded 
the Government. This is the kind of loose talk and unfair 
statements that have been made about these air-mail con- 
tracts from the very beginning and I hope the press will not 
misquote me in what Iam about to say. Let us assume, for 
sake of argument, that these contracts were lousy with 
fraud—I want you to note that I am not saying they were 
lousy with fraud, but if they had been, there would have 
been a hearing, and the officials of these air-line companies 
would have been called in to present their side of the case. 
The reason not one of the 14 presidents of these companies 
was given any kind of a hearing or trial was because there 
was no fraud, and the Postmaster General knew there was 
no fraud. The administration did not have a single thing 
on them. Mr. Chairman, this is nothing more or less than a 
political reprisal and a high-handed and dictatorial action, 
unwarranted by facts, by law, or political practice. 

May I say a word in answer to the statement that these 
companies were robbing the Government? One of the 
Democratic leaders said to me yesterday in the House, that 
the air-mail companies which had received these subsidies 
had not rendered any service to the Government or to the 
country. Mind you, their subsidies were only about $14,- 
000,000 annually, out of which $7,000,000 was returned in 
air-mail postage. The very purpose of the subsidies at the 
time they were given was to build up and develop air trans- 
portation in America and the subsidies helped to build up 
the greatest air transportation in the world. Even if the 
$7,000,000 had not gone to develop the best air-mail trans- 
portation system in the world, which it did, it was well 
spent for national defense alone, because these air-mail 
pilots are available in case of emergency or in case of war to 
immediately take over and operate Army airplanes. 

What is the answer to these charges of fraud and glit- 
tering generalities? First, there is no proof of fraud what- 
ever. No hearing was granted, and we all admit that even 
a murderer or kidnaper is entitled to a hearing and trial, 
but in the case of the air mail contracts there was not the 
slightest hearing of any kind. Second, they say that the 
air mail company officials robbed the Government. As I 
stated before, I do not own stock in these companies. I do 
not know any of the officials of the companies, and I do 
not do any business with any of the companies. However, 
I have taken occasion in the last few days to look up the 
record and get information in regard to the biggest of these 
companies, the Transcontinental & Western Air Line, run- 
ning from New York to Los Angeles. What do I find? 

Mr. SABATH. Are these the companies that engaged Mr. 
Young and Mr. Smoot to transact some business for them? 

Mr. FISH. No; I am not yielding to the gentleman. I can 
tell the gentleman that Colonel Lindbergh is their technical 
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adviser and that the record of the company will stand any 
investigation, and that is exactly what it most desires. 
The Transcontinental & Western Air Co. is one of the largest 
lines. Last year it received a subsidy of $2,747,326 and paid 
back in air mail, according to the figures given me this 
morning, $3,566,262, or $800,000 beyond their subsidy, in air 
mail postage to the Government of the United States. I 
suppose this is one of the companies that the gentleman 
from Illinois claims is robbing the Government. Further- 
more, this company received from the Government since 
they were organized on October 30, 1930, $7,769,661. It re- 
turned to the Government in air mail postage $7,742,630, or 
approximately the same amount, a difference of only $27,000. 
Last year alone they returned $800,000 in excess of their 
subsidy. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

Mr. FISH. I want to refer to the salaries paid by this 
company. I believe the president gets $18,000. One other 
man gets $12,000 and the next highest paid men in this big 
company are the pilots, who receive between six and seven 
thousand dollars. 

This company is not in the category of those companies 
which pay big salaries and a bonus referred to by the able 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Brown] a few minutes 
ago. The officials of this company are paid moderate sal- 
aries and receive no bonus. Certainly this is not robbing 
the Government. I have not had time to study all of these 
air mail companies, but this particular company has never 
paid a dividend. 

While I am not sure of my facts, I believe of all the 14 
companies whose contracts have been canceled, practically 
none of them is paying dividends and most of them have 
lost money. The company I have referred to, the Trans- 
continental & Western, has lost $1,500,000 in operation, and 
yet you would believe from the statements made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SasatH] that this company and 
other companies were robbing the Government. The fact 
is they have lost money, they have paid no dividends for the 
last 4 years, and their officials are not overpaid. 

This is why I rose to answer the gentleman and give the 
facts. It is only upon the facts that we can determine what 
should be done. This is not a political football to be kicked 
around. I believe the Postmaster General or whoever is 
back of this has committed a serious blunder and a blunder, 
very often is worse than a crime, and in this case, of course, 
it is a crime. He manufactured an emergency, and it is a 
crime because six young Army flyers have gone to their 
death as a result of an emergency that never existed. 

I am sorry I have not time to go into the details of this 
case, because if you go into the details and present the facts, 
you will see there is no foundation whatever for these 
charges of fraud. If there is any fraud, bring it out. That 
is the duty of the Government, that is the duty of the 
administration, and we challenge you to bring out the facts, 
and if anybody has committed fraud, then he should be 
punished, but until an honest and impartial hearing is 
permitted to the high officials of the air mail companies, the 
burden of proof rests on the Government. 

Now, under what law did the Postmaster General, or who- 
ever is responsible for the cancelation of these contracts, 
act? Mind you, the Postmaster General now says he did 
not write the letter himself. Under what law did the Post- 
master General, or whoever is responsible for the cancel- 
ation, act? They went way back 60 years to the law of 
June 8, 1872, when no one ever thought of air mail, and they 
canceled the contracts under this old law that they dug up, 
on the basis of fraud, which they did not prove, and the 
law also provided that the contractors could not rebid for a 
period of 5 years. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I cannot yield, as I have not the time. 

We in this House only last year wrote into the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, on June 16, 1933, a man- 
date which should cover this very case and was meant to 
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cover this very case, but was ignored by the administration. 
It has just been dug up and published in the public press. 
I have had it for a few days, waiting for an opportunity to 
explain it to the House. This is the law which you your- 
selves enacted less than a year ago. 

Section 5 of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
approved by President Roosevelt June 16, 1933, reads as 
follows: 

Whenever it shall appear to the President, in respect of any 
contract entered into by the United States prior to the date of 
enactment of this act for the transportation of persons and/or 
things, that the full performance of such contract is not required 
in the public interest, and that modification or cancelation of 
such contract will result in substantial savings to the United 
States, the President is hereby, upon giving 60 days’ notice and 
opportunity for public hearing to the ies of such contracts, 
authorized, in his discretion, on or before April 30, 1935, to modify 
or cancel such contracts. 

Whenever the President shall modify or cancel any such contract, 
he shall determine just compensation therefor; and if the amount 
thereof, so determined by the President, is unsatisfactory to the 
individual, firm, or corporation, it shall be entitled to sue the 
United States to recover such further sum. 

As has been pointed out before, when one of these com- 
panies, this very Transcontinental & Western Co. that I 
have been referring to, appealed to the courts and tried to 
sue in the Federal court and before a Democratic judge in 
the city of New York, Postmaster General Farley raised 
the legal objection that the Government could not be sued, 
and thus precluded this legitimate firm from even going into 
the courts and suing the Government and bringing out the 
facts where they could be considered in a judicial manner. 

Mr. HARLAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
there? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. HARLAN. Was it not a fact that instead of suing the 
Government in the case in New York, they attempted to 
obtain an injunction against the Postmaster General, which 
is different from the remedy provided in the statute, as I 
understand it? 

Mr. FISH. No one has the right to sue the Government 
without the authority of the Government, and that is the 
objection raised by the lawyers for the Postmaster General. 

Mr. HARLAN. They were not proceeding under the 
statute, but were proceeding by attempting to obtain an 
injunction. 

Mr. FISH. They were trying to sue the Government. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I would rather proceed. 

Mr. DOBBINS. I yielded freely to the gentleman when 
I was speaking on this matter. 

Mr. FISH. I will yield, if the gentleman insists. 

Mr. DOBBINS. I do not insist, I simply request it. 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Does not the gentleman know that the 
Postmaster General is sued in the courts of the land a 
number of times every year in actions seeking to compel him 
to undo certain things that it is alleged he has done in an 
arbitrary fashion, such as the issuance of fraud orders by 
the Postmaster General? 

Mr. FISH. Frankly, I do not know the practice about 
such things with respect to the Post Office Department. 

Mr. DOBBINS. And that the question raised in New York 
was a question of personal jurisdiction over the Postmaster 
General because they brought the suit in a court distant 
from his place of residence? 

Mr. FISH. I cannot go into the details about that. As I 
understood the case, it was simply that he interposed the 
objection that the Government could not be sued. I may 
be wrong, and if so it was on some other ground that the 
suit could not be brought. The fact is undeniable that 
the Postmaster General refused to permit the suit to be 
brought, and it serves no purpose to quibble about the 
procedure. 

I now want to proceed with the reading of the rest of 
this law. 

Whenever the President shall modify or cancel any such con- 


tracts he shall determine just compensation therefor; and if the 
amount thereof, so determined by the President, is unsatisfactory 
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to the individual, firm, or corporation, it shall be entitled to sue 
the United States to recover such further sum as, added to said 
portion so received, will make up such amount as will be just 
compensation therefor in the manner provided for by paragraph 20 
of section 41 and section 250 of title 28 of the United States Code: 
Provided, That where any such contract makes provision for settle- 
ment in the event of modification or cancelation the amount of 
such compensation as determined hereunder shall not exceed such 
amount as is authorized by said contract. 

Any appropriation out of which payments upon the said con- 
tract were authorized to be made is hereby made available for the 
payment of such just compensation. 


That is the law enacted by Congress. It was practically a 
mandate to the officials of the Government, but instead of 
that they went back and dug up the act of 1872. The law I 
have just read provided for both a hearing and a right to 
sue for adequate compensation. 

In conclusion I want to deny that there is the least at- 
tempt by me or any member of my party to cover up any 
fraud or graft or public plunder of any kind. If any of 
these men are guilty of fraud, produce the facts. All we 

_are asking is that the Postmaster General, who says that 
Lindbergh does not know what he is talking about, produce 
the evidence of fraud and show wherein any of these com- 
panies are guilty of collusion and fraud, and there will be 
no objection on the part of a single Republican to the can- 
celation of the air mail contracts. The American people 
are entitled to the facts, and join in the inquiry of the 
mother of Lieutenant Lowry, who was killed, in asking, 
“Why did the Government do it?” 

I have spoken of one company because I happen to have 
the evidence applicable to that company. From what I 
understand the other companies are in the same category— 
none of them has made any money. They are all building 
up and developing aviation and have returned a certain 
amount in air mail postage. They are preparing for na- 
tional defense and are an important factor in national 
defense and rendering a much-needed and important service 
to our country. 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. The gentleman says that none of 
these companies is making any money, and yet they are 
objecting to their contracts being canceled. If they are not 
making any money why are they objecting? 

Mr. FISH. That is easy to answer. Some of these com- 
panies have millions of dollars invested in their property. 
They want to protect their property and their investors and 
they hope later on to make some money. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. BUSBY]. 

THE ECONOMIC EFFECT OF PAYING THE ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

IN NEW CURRENCY 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, on February 20 a petition 
was completed, signed by 145 Members, the effect of which 
was to discharge the Committee on Ways and Means from 
further consideration of the bill H.R. 1, of this Congress, 
which bill provides— 

For control and expansion of currency to meet the payment to 
veterans of the face value of their adjusted-service certificates. 

This bill was introduced by Mr. Patman, of Texas. 

Since that time I have heard distinguished Members of 
this House say that they did not think this was the time 
when these obligations to veterans should be paid. I have 
heard that same expression for the last 4 or 5 years. I 
have no doubt that when these certificates mature some 
other arrangement will be made, if they are not paid before 
that time, to put payment of them off to a future date. 

I am going to discuss before I conclude the question 
whether or not it would be a desirable thing, in view of the 
distressing condition in which we find ourselves economi- 
cally, to make immediate cash payment of these adjusted- 
service certificates to the ex-service men. 

But before I reach that I want to discuss another matter 
which relates to it. In all civilized nations at the present 
day, a circulating medium of exchange called money is 
as essential to the production and distribution of wealth in 
all its forms as railroads and automobiles are to transporta- 
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tion. Were all the railroads, rivers, canals, and automobiles 
of the country to suspend operations for a single season it 
is not difficult to surmise the amount of disaster and dis- 
tress that would ensue. 

The public might as well try to conduct the affairs of life 
without railroads and means of transportation, or the farmer 
try to cultivate the soil without implements as for a nation 
to attempt to develop its producing forces or carry on suc- 
cessfully the operations of trade without an adequate 
amount of money in the channels of circulation. The 
medium of exchange is exactly in proportion to the amount 
of business transacted. That is little understood by the 
business men, and sometimes it is not understood by us 
Members of Congress. The power of the media of exchange 
is in proportion to the amount of trade and commerce that 
is affected. 

In our country today there is wealth and plenty on every 
hand, yet the people find themselves distressed, exhausted, 
and poor. And what is the cause for all this? Has nature 
frowned upon the husbandman and refused to respond to his 
toil? Has the earth declined to yield up her precious stores? 
Has the hand of the artisan or mechanic lost its cunning, or 
the arm of the laborer its strength? Not at all. The gran- 
aries of the West are bursting with the products of the soil; 
the valuable staples of the South are as ready as ever to 
respond to the touch of labor; the material wealth of the 
earth lies exposed on every hand; the wheels of the work- 
shop and factory are as faithful as ever; the mechanic and 
laborer are not only able and willing but anxious to work. 
The cause of the whole trouble lies concealed in the simple 
word “money.” The media of exchange machine is broken 
down; the welfare and happiness of the people are being 
crushed by the rules of the financial game. 

I want to go back to 1929 and review the facts and bring 
to your minds the picture that is fresh in the memory of 
each of you. 

MEDIA-OF-EXCHANGE MACHINE 

In 1929 there were business transactions totaling 1,500 
billions of dollars in this country. There were $5,000,000,000 
of currency and $55,000,000,000 of bank deposits, totaling 
$60,000,000,000. This currency and bank deposits were being 
used at the rate of at least 25 times per year, or once each 15 
days. Twenty-five times sixty would give you 1,500, and 
that is the effective service being done by the media-of-ex- 
change machine; 1,500 billion dollars of media-of-exchange 
work in 1929. Let us come down to 1933. Our bank deposits 
had been reduced to less than $34,000,000,000, and our cur- 
rency was something like $6,000,000,000, making a total set- 
up of currency and bank credits of $40,000,000,000, our 
media-of-exchange machine in 1933. But the velocity of 
our media of exchange had drifted from 25 down to 13, so 
that the turnover of those $40,000,000,000 was not 25 but 
only 13, and 13 times 40 gives you 520. In other words, the 
media-of-exchange machine was doing business to the 
amount of $520,000,000,000 in 1933, as against 1,500 billion 
in 1929. The media-of-exchange machine, consisting largely 
of bank credits, had slowed down to where it was not per- 
forming more than one third as effectively as it was in 1929. 
What is the result? I am going to read to you from the 
statement of Mr. Goldenweiser, who is the expert on re- 
search, or the economist with the Federal Reserve set-up, 
made in the hearings on the Goldsborough bill in 1932. At 
page 569 of the hearings, he says: 

The thing I want to show you in it, is that the deposits in these 
banks stayed fairly steady in 1928 and 1929. They increased in 
1930, notwithstanding the depression. They did not begin to 
diminish till the latter part of 1931, while the turnover began to 
go down very clearly at the peak in 1929—went down from 55 or 
54 times a year to 20 times a year. And while at this level they 
still had the same amount of deposits, their actual buying activity, 
the amount of business they did, had been cut more than in two. 
This is the item of velocity which enters into the situation and 
the one over which there is much less direct control than there 
is over volume. 

Mr. Bussy. It is my recollection that for New York City the 
velocity of deposits was tremendously out of proportion in 1929 to 
the velocity of deposits in the rest of the country. 

Mr. GoLDENWEISER. Yes, sir. You are quite correct about that. 


Here is a chart for New York, where it is up as as 110 in 
1929 and is now down to 33. In the country as a whole, outside 
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of New York, it went up to 25 and is now down to 13. It is per- 
fectly true that the great growth in velocity was in the speculative 
market. It is also true that there has been a cutting in two of the 
velocity outside the speculative market. 

The velocity had dropped in New York City from 110 to 33. 

AMOUNT AND VELOCITY DETERMINE EFFECTIVENESS 

In other words, there are two items that go to make up 
the efficiency of our money—our bank credits and our cur- 
rency. One is volume and the other is velocity. You take 
the volume and multiply it by the velocity, and you get the 
working effect of the media of exchange machine, and it 
tells you how much business is being transacted. You had 
sixty billions in 1929 and multiply that 60 by 25 and it gives 
you 1,500—$1,000,000,000 doing work 1,500 times. You take 
40 and multiply that by 13, and it will give you 520— 
$1,000,000,000 doing business 520 times. 

WORK OF MEDIA OF EXCHANGE MEASURES BUSINESS 

Take the business in this country in 1929 and compare it 
with 1933 and you will find there were three times as much 
business in 1929 as in 1933. It is as absolutely impossible 
to transact business, carry on trade, without a media of 
exchange as it is to carry on the affairs of this country 
without railroads, canals, rivers, automobiles, and trans- 
portation. So that brings us down to the question of what 
is the matter today. 

BROKEN-DOWN MEDIA-OF-EXCHANGE MACHINE 

Our media-of-exchange machine has not been restored; 
bank credits are not available for business. If bank credits, 
which is, only one item in the media-of-exchange machine, 
falters, what must the Government do? Sit by? 

FOUR PARTS TO MEDIA-OF-EXCHANGE MACHINE 

We have in our media-of-exchange machine, first, barter 
and trade. There is very little actual swapping. Then we 
have general credits, which is deferred payment, and then 
we have bank money or bank credit, which we use by check, 
and that does nine tenths of the business. And last, we 
have also a small amount of cash or currency issued by the 
Government. With a broken-down media-of-exchange ma- 
chine, what is the Government going to do? If the banks 
do not and cannot function, what will the Government do? 
Just wait? 

PAYMENT IN MONEY OF ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

The question comes, What effect would there be on this 
country if the $2,200,000,000 were paid to the ex-service men 
on their adjusted-service certificates? It is asked, How 
would you raise the money? How are you raising the bonds 
that are being distributed now at the rate of a billion dollars 
a month to the people of this country? 

BONDS AND CURRENCY EQUALLY BASED ON CREDIT OF NATION 

You are raising them upon the credit of the Nation, on the 
faith that we have in the country, and its future taxing 
power. Currency is no different from bonds, except that 
currency is legal tender. It bears no interest. It builds up 
the broken-down media-of-exchange machine. Bonds de- 
flate. Every time the Government sells a billion dollars of 
bonds it deflates the credit and currency available to business 
to the extent of a billion dollars, 

PRINTING-PRESS BONDS AND PRINTING-PRESS MONEY 

It is true we have been putting it back into circulation; 
but $2,200,000,000 in actual currency printed on the credit 
of this Government, just like the bonds are printed on the 
credit of the Government, on the same printing presses 
that the bonds are printed on, put out to these individuals, 
would go to every nook and corner of the country, wherever 
a soldier holds a certificate. It would go to them, and they 
would possess buying and paying power, and at least they 
would get to use it once before it drifted back into the bank, 
to be held by them so they can buy more Government bonds. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. And the money thus issued would be added 
to the bank deposits eventually, which are now guaranteed 
in the smaller accounts? 

Mr. BUSBY. That is true. Of course, I understand that 
this money could be deposited back into the banks, and if 
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the banks were so minded it would stay there and they 
could hold that money until the Government sold them 
some more bonds and thereby fished it out of the bank to 
finance the expenditures of the Government on its program. 
But if the Government quits selling the banks bonds and 
puts out some of this currency and rebuilds the broken-down 
media-of-exchange machine, as it ought to do, then busi- 
ness will pick up, and it will not do so until then. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. I desire to commend the gentleman for 
his wonderful presentation in favor of H.R. 1, and wish to 
invite the gentleman’s attention to the fact that on tomor- 
row the Chairman of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency will endeavor to secure the passage of a bill that will 
permit Government bonds to be used for the next 2 or 3 
years to secure the issuance of new money—Federal Reserve 
notes. Does the gentleman not think that is contrary to 
what he has just stated; that we should require those banks 
to loan their money to industry rather than to give them a 
good, safe market in Government bonds? 

Mr, BUSBY. Perhaps the gentleman is entirely correct; 
but it would take too long to go into all the details of that, 
and I do not desire to undertake a discussion of it at this 
particular time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman agrees that the admin- 
istration, in attempting to put money into all parts of the 
country by its present program, has been partly successful? 

Mr. BUSBY. I admit you can mortgage a farm and spend 
the mortgage money all over that farm. That is what we 
have been doing as a national policy; and under the circum- 
stances as they existed in March 1933 it seems to have been 
the proper thing for us to do. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. But the gentleman would like to go 
further and say that the payment of the adjusted-service 
compensation certificates would even be more effective than 
anything we have done? 

Mr. BUSBY. I think it would, for this reason: We would 
not have to issue bonds under this bill and sell those bonds 
and take up a billion dollars of funds from the banks that 
ought to accommodate business for each billion of bonds 
put out before we were privileged to spend it. To issue this 
currency on the credit of the Government, we would not 
please the banker element in this country. They would 
begin to howl about inflation in Germany. Now, the man 
who has not read enough and does not understand the 
situation well enough to know that Germany’s inflationary 
policy was deliberate, in order to free herself of internal 
and a portion of external debt, really ought not discuss the 
subject. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. I yield. 

Mr. GRAY. Would it not be possible to provide for the 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus by issuing this money upon 
the gold standard? . 

Mr. BUSBY. Well, I am discussing this bill. I would not 
like to go into that phase of the question. 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. I yield. 

Mr. KVALE. If those of us who believes as the gentle- 
man does, in a controlled inflation, were as dishonest in our 
arguments as the opposition who cry about Germany, could 
we not show some of these people some of the unpaid checks 
on the closed banks that have been the result of that policy? 

Mr. BUSBY. The gentleman is quite correct, but the gen- 
tleman understands the policy has had little consideration, 
particularly for the depositor, in any one of the 10,000 closed 
banks, with the same anxiety that they show toward Ger- 
many’s collapse because of her inflationary policy. We have 
tried to work the bank depositor out in an indirect sort of 
a way by making loans to the conservator while the deposi- 
tors’ interests have dwindled, because there was not sufficient 
power in the conservator to sell the assets and repay in full. 
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GOVERNMENT SHOULD RESTORE THE MEDIA-OF-EXCHANGE MACHINE 

Now, I would like to call attention to one or two other 
things. I say again that we cannot transact business in 
this country without a media-of-exchange machine; that 
the power of that machine depends on its volume and the 
velocity with which it moves; that it is the business of the 
National Government to see that that machine is efficient. 

GOVERNMENT HAS NEVER MET ITS RESPONSIBILITY 

This United States Government has never assumed its 
responsibility of supplying a medium of exchange for the 
business of this country. 

BANKS OPERATE ONLY FOR PRIVATE PROFIT 

It has left nine tenths of that duty to the banks which 
have gone into business for private profit. Those banks are 
concerned, and ought to be concerned, almost solely with 
making a profit for the men who set up the institutions. 
They never agreed with the Government that they would 
furnish a media-of-exchange machine, and they cannot do 
it in falling-price times. 

NO PERSON CAN WITH LOGICAL ARGUMENT DEFZAT THE SOUNDNESS OF 
PAYING SOLDIERS’ CERTIFICATES NOW WITH MONEY 

I say to you there is no one here or in the Treasury who 
can come here and show us in a logical way that it is more 
unsound to issue this currency needed to pay the adjusted- 
service certificates, which would build up our media-of- 
exchange possibilities, than it is to continue issuing bonds, 
interest-bearing, tax-exempt securities, with a large added 
interest against this Government, to be met in the future 
by the taxpayers of this country. If we keep on deflating, 
if we continue to issue bonds and never have any medium 
of exchange or currency, we cannot ever expect to get out of 
the depression in which we find ourselves. Government 
spending now is the steam we are running on. 

THE CHANGED ATTITUDE TOWARD THE SOLDIER 

I remember when the war was on, when the ex-service 
man was being called to the front. Any business man would 
walk up and put his arm around the most humble of those 
boys in soldier uniform and pat him on the back and tell 
him all kinds of nice things. He would wish the soldier 
Godspeed, promise him the earth and the fullness thereof 
on his return after he had won the war and saved the world 
for democracy. What I do not like is when they came back 
home they could not find any of those fellows who wished 
them Godspeed, who were so in evidence when they were 
going away. We find those same fellows, but they are too 
busy counting their dollars and figuring profits. The soldier 
comes back and applies for his old job, and very likely he 
does not get it; and here, 10 or 15 years later, instead of 
patriots, we hear these same dollar changers calling them 
“bums” and all other unkind things. 

POOR TREATMENT HAS BEEN ACCORDED THE EX-SERVICE MEN 

I resent that kind of treatment that has been accorded 
the ex-service man. He has rarely, if ever, gotten any sub- 
stantial legislation in this House or in Congress, except such 
as has been passed over the veto of a President and given 
to him by this body and the body at the other end of the 
Capitol. [Applause.] That is the way he got his adjusted- 
service certificate. That is the way he has gotten almost 
everything else. I am in this fight to fight. I never won a 
fight that I did not get into. I am not afraid of exercising 
my own responsibility. Let others exercise theirs, and let 
us do what we ought to do in good conscience and under 
our oaths, and let the consequences take care of themselves, 
[Applause.] 

Mr, CARPENTER of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. I yield. 

Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas. What does the gentleman 
say about the argument made by those opposed to the pay- 
ment of the bonus, that they would be glad to support it if 
our Treasury could stand it? 

Mr. BUSBY. It has not anything in the world to do with 
the Treasury. It will be the first step taken in a great while 
to loosen up the possibilities of the Treasury, if we will issue 
this currency, and pay it to settle the debt the country owes. 
You might as well say the Treasury cannot stand another 
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billion of printing-press bonds and still another billion 
and another billion and still more billions of the same kind 
of printing-press bonds. The people are getting the money 
now while the banks get the interest-bearing deflating bonds, 
but the bonds and interest will come home to the people 
later. They will wish some of it had been money later 
instead of bonds—interest bearing and tax exempt. 

Bond issues will not give the Treasury power; they bear us 
down with a burden of national debt. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the devaluation of the gold dollar 
amount to anything; will it help this country in any way 
unless we use that broadened gold base for the issuance of 
money? 

Mr. BUSBY. With more than $7,000,000,000 of gold since 
the revaluation of the dollar, the Government could issue 
over $15,000,000,000 in currency and still have more than 40- 
percent gold base—and we have less than six billions in 
currency. We could issue $11,000,000,000 more of currency 
and still maintain over a 40-percent gold reserve. There is 
no sound reason under the sun why this $2,200,000,000 new 
money should not be issued to pay these service certificates— 
besides we need to do it to rebuild the broken-down media- 
of-exchange machine and reflate the currency back to what 
it should be. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to take a few minutes 
to discuss the appropriation bill now under consideration, 
and I want to call to the attention of the committee the 
stupendous sum that is being spent this year for agricul- 
ture through the Department of Agriculture. 

This bill carries a little over $59,000,000 for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but in addition is a reappropriation of 
the sum of $831,000,000 plus for the A.A.A.; over $2,000,000 
for the Federal Credit Association; over $6,000,000 perma- 
nent appropriations; special funds totaling over $2,000,000; 
over $500,000,000 given to the Department of Agriculture 
by the Public Works Administration for the usual functions 
of the Department; over $86,000,000 given to the Department 
of Agriculture by the C.C.C. in connection with forestry 
work which comes under that Department; and over $15,- 
000,000 given to this Department by the C.W.A., again to 
supplement the ordinary appropriations. The total spent 
for agriculture this year is over $1,508,000, 

These figures were all taken from the report ‘of the com- 
mittee. Of course, I am just as desirous of helping agricul- 
ture as anybody in this House, but I think this committee 
and the country should know the total being spent through 
this 5 this year. 

We about balancing the Budget. I do not see how 
Ne can balance the Budget if we keep up this tremendous 

e. I. dd. hot believe tlie Stupendous sum of 
81,508,000, 900 plus can be spent Sei and for this one 
Department w extraordinary wast 

Mr. DONDERO. How does that canine with the Budget 
of last year for the same Department? 

Mr. BACON. I have not those figures. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks so I may 
answer the question raised by the gentleman from Michigan. 
I feel confident that we are spending over one half a billion 
more this year than last year. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, BACON. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLANE. I wish the gentleman would also 
insert in the Recorp the amounts we have been doling out 
to the banks, corporations, and large financial institutions 
of Wall Street, and that crowd from the New England States 
that has been taking billions of dollars out of the Treasury. 
It seems to me the gentleman does not understand that the 
agricultural sections of the United States must have buying 
power if we are to trade with the industrial sections. 

Mr. BACON. That is not a question; that is a speech. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Brown of Kentucky). Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. z 
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Mr. BACON. In answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Texas, the so-called “gifts” of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to the banks have been in the form of 
loans, and a great many hundreds of millions of dollars of 
these loans have already been repaid. I think probably all 
of the loans will be repaid eventually. These huge sums 
allocated for agriculture will not be repaid. They are not 
in the form of loans, but are outright expenditures, call them 
subsidies if you will. As far as loans to New York City banks 
are concerned, I am informed that no such loans have been 
made. The gentleman from Texas speaks of “large finan- 
cial institutions of Wall Street.” I have no direct knowledge 
of the subject, but I am informed that not one of them has 
asked or received a loan from R.F.C. or any other agency of 
the Government. I represent a country district, not a New 
York City district. I believe that a few country banks in 
my district have received loans from the R.F.C. These 
loans are well secured and will be repaid. I agree with the 
gentleman of Texas that the buying power of agriculture 
must be restored. I am simply calling to the attention of 
the Committee that over $1,508,000,000 is a stupendous sum 
to aid one industry. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TERRELL]. 

Mr. TERRELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks and to insert 
therein a copy of the House joint resolution I introduced 
last week. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TERRELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, on the 24th in- 
stant I introduced in the House a joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution so as to provide for the approval by the 
people of any declaration of war, unless the country is being 
actually invaded, and prohibiting profiteering and providing 
for the drafting of wealth in times of war and prohibiting 
the issuance of interest-bearing bonds. 

I think the introduction of this resolution now is very 
timely, since rumors and threats of war in foreign countries 
are of daily occurrence, and especially since the House has 
recently passed a naval appropriation bill carrying more 
than a half billion dollars, including the amount trans- 
ferred from the P. W. A. funds to the Navy Department. This 
is in addition to the annual Navy appropriation bill. 

There is no necessity, in my judgment, for building up 
the Navy to treaty strength, except to demonstrate to other 
countries that we can build as large navies as they can and 
to dare them to increase their navies. 

No nation is going to invade this country and fight us on 
our own shores, and we should not invade any other coun- 
try; and that is why I want the people to vote in favor of 
war before Congress can declare war, and then there will be 
no war unless this country is being invaded. 

Should any foreign country declare war against us and 
start to invade us, the people will rise up en masse to de- 
fend the country, and no draft law will be necessary. 

The people of this country who fight the wars and pay 
the costs of wars should be allowed to vote to authorize 
wars before war shall be declared by Congress. 

Of course, I recognize that Congress can pass any law 
when the country is in war, whether it is legal or not, but 
the adoption of this amendment will obviate the necessity 
of violating the Constitution. This amendment still leaves 
in Congress the right to declare war if this country is being 
invaded but gives the people the right to declare war before 
we shall invade a foreign country. It prohibits profiteering 
and drafts the wealth to prosecute the wars, which is sound 
public policy. It is a war-time measure. 

If the Judiciary Committee will give me a hearing on this 
amendment, I will offer a peace-time paragraph clearly 
defining section 8 of article 1, the general-welfare clause, to 
read as follows: 


Congress shall have no power to levy taxes and make appropria- 
tions except for the purposes named in the 17 specific grants of 
power contained in section 8 of article 1 of the Constitution. 
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It was thought that the tenth amendment, reading as 
follows— 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people— 
would limit the powers of Congress to the delegated func- 
tions, but Congress persists in its right to pass any act which 
it believes to be for the general welfare of the individual 
States and the individual citizens of the States, and it re- 
quires the clarifying amendment I have suggested to cure 
this situation. 

I may be called a pacifist in opposing a large navy and 
because I want the people to vote in favor of war before war 
is declared. If so, I plead guilty to the charge, because I am 
absolutely opposed to engaging in any war unless this coun- 
try is being invaded. 

If this country had accepted the advice of two great 
southern statesmen, Alexander H. Stephens and Sam Hous- 
ton, we might have avoided the great Civil War which 
drenched the country in the best blood of the North and 
Seuth. If we had taken the advice of the Great Commoner, 
William Jennings Bryan, we could have escaped the terrors 
of the World War, that holocaust which killed and maimed 
millions of innocent people and financially wrecked the civi- 
lized world. 

If the entrance into the World War had been left to a vote 
of the people, our soldier boys would never have crossed the 
ocean to engage in a foreign war to be shot down and die 
in foreign lands, or to be brought home maimed and crippled 
for life to receive the unfair treatment they are now being 
accorded. This is why I am in favor of restoring the com- 
pensation of the World War veterans and the Spanish- 
American veterans, and in favor of paying the soldiers’ 
adjusted compensation. 

It may be contended that we could not have avoided the 
war against Germany, because she sunk a ship carrying 
American citizens. This is no excuse, for our citizens had 
no business in the war zone, where mines were planted and 
submarines roamed the seas. 

Secretary Bryan warned Americans to keep out of the war 
zone and let the other countries fight this war, but his 
advice was not heeded by the administration and the profit- 
eers, so he was compelled to resign as Secretary of State 
in order to retain his self-respect. 

Germany was fighting for her life and American profiteers 
were selling muniticns of war to her enemies, which are con- 
traband of war, and under the rules of war Germany had 
a right to destroy all war material carried to her enemies, 
even though some of the persons on the ship may not be 
citizens of the countries which were engaged in war against 
her. 

It must be remembered that England captured ships car- 
rying our cotton and other products to neutral countries in 
order to keep these products from reaching Germany. It is 
true she paid for them, but England would not allow us 
to sell to Germany before we entered the war, so we did 
not enjoy the freedom of the seas any time during the war, 
and did not declare war against England. I am pro-English 
and did not want Germany to win the war, but I want the 
truth told about the war. 

President Wilson was elected in 1916 because he had kept 
the country out of war, and in the next month after he was 
inaugurated we were plunged into war across the ocean— 
for what purpose, future history will reveal. 

When war passions are over and a new generation comes 
upon the scene of action, and a true history of this war is 
written in the light of facts heretofore hidden from the 
public, it will be shown that the real cause of the war was 
not the murder of some little prince or potentate in an 
obscure country of Europe but that it had its root and 
origin in the war of 1870, when Louis Napoleon of France 
was overthrown and the Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
were added to the German territory and France was re- 
quired to pay an indemnity of $1,000,000,000 in gold. 

As an underlying and primary cause of England and the 
United States getting into this war, it must be noted that 
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Germany, through her scientific, economic, and industrial 
development, was fast challenging the supremacy of England 
on the seven seas, and if anybody thinks that England is 
not good at diplomacy, he has another think coming, and 
now was the time, of all times, for her to strike a death 
blow at her rival who challenged her supremacy on the seas, 
so the die was cast, and England entered the war. 

How about the United States! The war profiteers were 
selling millions of dollars’ worth of goods to the Allies, and 
the big bankers began lending millions of dollars in cold 
cash to England and France and to the other allies to prose- 
cute the war. 

It soon developed that the Allies might be defeated by 
Germany and the big bankers and munition makers might 
lose the billions they had bet on the Allies, and something 
must be done to save the American bankers and munition 
makers. 

So propaganda was at once spread over the country 
through the big subsidized papers to incite the people to 
war, and the claim was made that we had a right to the 
seas on which to carry our commerce, and it would be 
cowardice to take our ships out of the war zone, where 
we had a right to go, and scon Congress was worked up to 
a white heat in favor of war, and those who did not favor 
war were branded as cowards and traitors, and some were 
put in prison because they continued to oppose the war as 
unjust and unnecessary. 

I believed at that time that the war was unnecessary, and 
I still believe it, for I have never seen any evidence that 
Germany would have invaded this country, if she defeated 
the Allies, and I am convinced that we were brought into 
the war to save the billions of dollars loaned to the Allies, 
and we spent billions to prosecute the war, and loaned other 
billions to our allies, and sacrificed thousands of lives and 
maimed other thousands—the flower of our young man- 
hood—and got nothing in return but a burdensome debt 
that is bankrupting the country and the hatred of the coun- 
tries that we helped. This is the inevitable result of war, 
and I shall always oppose war unless our country is 
invaded. 

In regard to foreign debts which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] discussed a few days ago very 
ably, I will say that his plan of trading them for a few islands 
in the sea is probably better than nothing. It is like Ham- 
bone when he said, Shucks, I'd rather have half of some- 
thing than all of nothing.” While I would not object to 
having a few islands for coaling stations and naval bases, 
they are scarcely worth half of anything. 

Since we cannot collect these foreign debts without war, 
which would cost more than the debts, I believe that these 
debts should be exchanged for trade concessions that would 
give us a market for our surplus products. 

I thought during last session that the President would 
ask Congress to authorize him to make trade agreements 
with these debtor countries, authorizing him to remit a 
certain percent of the debts in lieu of certain purchases of 
our products. I would be willing to scale those debts as 
much as 25 percent for trade concessions. For example, 
whenever they purchase $100,000 worth of goods from us, 
their debt would be reduced $25,000. By this method we 
might revive our foreign trade and regain the friendship of 
those countries. 

If this authority had been given the President at the 
special session, we would now be ready to approve or dis- 
approve the agreements, and could proceed along definite 
lines. 

In regard to foreign possessions, I believe that all our 
island possessions are a liability and not an asset, The 
Philippine Islands, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and other islands 
acquired at the close of the Spanish-American War increase 
our chances of becoming involved in foreign wars. Cuba 
has been given her independence; and if it were not for 
American sugar interests, we would not have any trouble in 
that island, but wherever the American dollar goes the 
Government is asked to protect that dollar. In fact, Ameri- 
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can diplomacy in the past has been aptly styled “ dollar 
diplomacy ”, because the investor spends $1 and the Govern- 
ment spends $2 to get it back. 

We should never have acquired the Philippine Islands; 
and if I had my way, they would be freed tomorrow, without 
any strings to them. 

Japan wants those islands; and if she attempts to seize 
them, which she would do if she was not afraid of war 
with this country, it would force us into war in the Orient, 
where we would be at a great disadvantage, being so far 
from our base of operations and so near Japan. We should 
free the Philippines at the earliest possible date and thereby 
greatly lessen dangers of war. 

Admiral Richard E. Byrd claims to have discovered an 
iceberg called Little America somewhere in the Antarctic 
Ocean, and England claims this iceberg by right of previous 
discovery, and England has never lost a battle in diplomacy, 
and she is certain to secure this iceberg if the question of 
ownership is submitted to arbitration, and we will probably 
have to go to war to establish our rights to this iceberg, as 
we have been more successful with England in war than in 
diplomacy. 

I favor letting this iceberg alone and risk the chances 
of its floating towards the Equator, where it will melt, and 
we will have nothing to fight about. 

Let us paraphrase the language of Charles C. Pinkney, 
“Millions for defense but not one cent for tribute”, and 
make it read Millions for defense but not one cent for 
aggression.” 

Let us not forget Washington’s Farewell Address and the 
maxims contained in Thomas Jefferson's famous 15-minute 
inaugural address, Peace, commerce, and honest friendship 
with all nations; entangling alliances with none.” 

This policy will keep us out of future wars, while the big 
navies and fighting airplanes may get us into war. 
LApplause.] 

(The House joint resolution referred to by Mr. TERRELL 
of Texas follows:) 

House Joint Resolution 283 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States providing for approval by the people of decla- 
rations of war when the United States is not invaded, and pro- 
hibiting profiteering and providing for the drafting of wealth 
in time of war 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the following article is 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitution, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three fourths of the several States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“ SECTION 1. Congress shall not have power to declare war against 
any foreign country or countries, except when the United States 
is actually being invaded by such country or countries, unless 
such declaration of war is approved by a vote of the qualified 
electors in the different States, at an election called for that 


purpose. 

“Sec. 2, Before Congress shall declare war against any 3 
unless the United States is actually being invaded, Congress shall 
enact a resolution to be approved by the President, requesting the 
governor of each State to call an election at a date to be fixed in 
the resolution, giving the qualified electors of each State an 
opportunity to express themselves on the subject of war, and all 
ballots shall have printed or written on them the words ‘For 
war against ; ‘Against war’ 


The returns of the 


(Insert name of country) 


(Insert name of country) 
election shall be sent by the returning officers to the governors of 
each State and tabulated by the governor and sent to the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. If a majority of all the votes 
cast are in favor of war, then Congress shall have the power to 
declare war. 

“Sec. 3. In case war is declared by Congress, the wealth of the 
country shall be drafted through such tax laws as Congress may 
enact to prosecute the war, and such war taxes may be supple- 
mented by the issuance of Treasury notes without interest, re- 
deemable at the option of the Government. No interest-bearing 
bonds shall be issued to prosecute the war. 

“Sec. 4. No profit shall be made out of the Government by any 
person or corporation from the sale of munitions or other Imple- 
ments of war, but all munitions or other necessary war materials 
shall be sold at actual cost, and the Congress shall enact necessary 
legislation to ascertain actual cost of all munitions ant other war 
supplies sold to the Government.” 
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Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KvaLEI. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, for some time I have peen 
tempted to address this body on a subject which to me 
seems of vast importance. The announcement of the new 
administration policy to supplant that of the C.W.A., which 
was carried in all the papers late yesterday and again 
today, crystallized this temptation, with the result that I 
want to inflict some of my views upon this group this 
afternoon. 

Preliminary to that and as a sort of text, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Chairman, to have the Clerk read in my time 
an editorial from the Philadelphia Record of February 
23 last. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Record, Feb. 23, 1934] 
LET’S FIGHT THE DEPRESSION AS WE FOUGHT THE WAR 


“Knock him out!” 

The crowd roars. Thrilled one moment, anxious the next, it 
watches the fight. One combatant is groggy; the other over- 
cautious, 

Not a time for pulling punches. Not a time for hesitation. 

It's the moment for the big push, the final blow. With the foe 
weakest, it's the time to clinch victory. 

That will to win " is the spirit abroad today in President Roose- 
velt’s finish fight against the depression. 

And it is sharply reflected in this sudden revolt of Congress— 
first on the bonus, now on the Economy Act. 

Alarmed by the conservative trend of recent administration poli- 
cies, Congress senses the popular demand for following through— 
and not pulling back with victory in sight. 

This trend is deeply significant, for two reasons: 

First, it stems far beyond political influences, going deep into 
the roots of our economic order—to homes with larders and coal 
bins bare, to men with pocketbooks empty. It is the reflection 
of the public need and public demand for increased purchasing 
power. 

Second, there is the question of consistency. Philosophers may 
regard consistency as “the hobgoblin of small minds.” But 
thinking citizens, who see the Government call upon private in- 
dustry to increase wages and cut hours, cannot comprehend the 
picture of the Government itself following the opposite course— 
through the Economy Act. 

The Economy Act, indeed, has been the major false note of 
administration policy from the start. And its economies have been 
false economies. 

The Roosevelt administration has made great strides. Our 
outlook today is the most hopeful since 1929. 

But the President himself has warned that the fight isn’t over. 
The enemy is groggy—but not out. 

That's why Congress is restive. That's why support for the 
bonus and pay-cut restoration transcends party lines. 

That's why the Record hopes Mr. Roosevelt will reverse the 
trend of some of his recent policies. 

Instead of abandoning C.W.A., now is the time to augment it. 

Instead of disbanding the P.W.A. field organizations, now is the 
time to expand their work. Instead of saving at the expense of 
Federal workers and veterans, their plight emphasizes that crea- 
tion of new buying power is more necessary than ever before. 

Most of the benefits to date, most of the gains to business and 
industry, are directly traceable to the influence of C.W.A. and 
other programs aimed to revive buying power. 

Why pull punches with victory in sight? Why discard C.W.A. 
Just when its effects are beginning to count? 

Let us not forget that when C.W.A. is through, more than 
10,000,000 men will be unemployed. About 25 percent of the 
nation’s workers. 

Can we call that recovery? 

Even if carloadings do shoot upward? Even if retail trade con- 
tinues to rise? Even if stecks boom and the bond market is 
steadier? 

When 25 percent of our families lack buying power it can mean 
only one thing—that our economic machine will, at best, run 25 
percent below its efficient speed. 

And that this enormous enforced idleness will constantly act 
as a brake, until it slows down the machine again as it did 4 
years ago. 

Until these 10,000,000 families have buying power, shopkeepers 
cannot sell to them, industry cannot manufacture for them, and 
men cannot be hired to make the goods which those people ought 
to be permitted to consume, 

So, with all the cheering signs on the horizon, it is no time to 
let up on the fight. It is certainly no time to flood the Nation 
with 4,000,000 jobless men. 

Rather, it is the time to fight harder than ever, time for the 
big push, when all our resources and energies should be bent to 
making depression take the count. 
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That is why Congress has taken the bit in its teeth to vote the 
bonus and restoration of the Federal pay cuts. 

To help create the buying power which is our one winning 
punch, 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, on January 19, 1934, I re- 
ceived an informative letter from N. W. Ellsberg, commis- 
sioner of highways of Minnesota, that aroused my interest. 
I intend to print part of it in my extension of remarks. He 
described the work that had been done under the Public 
Works and its offspring the Civil Works programs as the 
result of grants of money out of last year’s funds. I should 
rather say, of funds available this current fiscal year. Min- 
nesota’s share of the fund was some $10,000,000. It has re- 
sulted in the employment of more than 13,000 men and it 
resulted in other benefits. I believe all of you are familiar 
with the picture. 

Studying the Budget message, and from other sources, I 
was aware that the Public Works funds for the next fiscal 
year might be pinched down to $500,000,000—that is, for the 
coming fiscal year. While this in itself is a tremendous 
sum, I am sure the Members realize that it is small in com- 
parison with what was set up for the current fiscal year and 
which it was implied at the time this program was inaug- 
urated, would be carried on during a 2- or 3-year period. 

I want you to remember that last year, even with 
the huge outlay for all public works, we saw that $400,000,- 
000 was specifically earmarked for highway purposes—and 
I believe Minnesota's situation will be found to be dupli- 
cated in most of the States. Legislation is pending pro- 
viding for the matching of funds, and I want to stress the 
fact that it will not mean a thing to my State, for the rea- 
son that reduced license fees and the natural decrease in 
the consumption of gasoline have shrunk our fund to the 
point where we do not have the money available more than 
to meet the fixed charges and the actual bare necessities of 
operating our State office. 

Let us look at the entire picture and try to realize what 
it will mean to the whole recovery program if this basic, 
this essential, this vital public-works feature of the recovery 
program, which we all realize is a manifold program that 
includes the A.A.A. and the other arms that together are 
reaching down to pluck us from disaster, is pinched off now 
so prematurely. Read the editorial I have laid before you. 
Try to absorb its convincing message. I feel that continua- 
tion of the Public Works program can safely be considered 
the all-important key to the entire recovery structure. I 
cannot understand the nature or the character of the advice 
or the motives of the advisors who have now apparently 
shunted the President from the path he set out upon. 

If this program was right last year, it is right this year. 
If there was need last year, that need is now accentuated. 
If our policy was justified last year, it cries to the skies for 
approval today. 

I fear the consequences of the entire program, and I be- 
lieve that the administration is wrongly advised, if they 
believe we are sufficiently on the road to recovery to take 
this terrible risk. 

I have reason to think that it is going to be the admin- 
istration’s policy to let the thing lie in the lap of the gods. 
If there are not enough protests from the elected Member- 
ship of the House and of the Senate, we will find the Ap- 
propriations Committee coming in one of these bright days 
with a Public Works bill carrying a maximum of $500,000,000 
to be made available for these purposes, which virtually 
means that the entire program is abruptly and cruelly 
abandoned. I should like to explain this in further detail, 
but I have not the time; and for that reason, Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks upon this 
subject so that some added thoughts will appear in the 
Recorp to complete the picture as I see it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KVALE. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
to include as a part of my remarks an article which I believe 
has come to the desk of every Member—and they may 
judge for themselves as to its merit—entitled “Is Security 
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Worth $20,000,000,000 ”, by Edward A. Filene, which appeared 
in the Forum and Century for March 1934. His name is 
rather well known to us all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KVALE. Now, Mr. Chairman, let me stress the fact 
that I talked this matter over with the Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Public Roads. He has charts, statistics, and 
data that will satisfy the most studious Member of this 
body of the necessity for continuing this highway employ- 
ment work. I have talked it over with the Administrator 
of Public Works, who is the Secretary of the Interior. He 
is powerless to do anything in the matter, his task being 
merely to advise, recommend, and to administer the terrific 
duty assigned to him as Administrator of the fund and the 
operations thereunder. I have taken the matter up with 
the White House in a plea to expand this program and 
continue it in operation for the good of the entire country, 
regardless of politics, geography, or other like considerations. 

I have talked to Senators in the other body who have been 
interested in these proposals, and among all whom I have 
named I found an understanding of the situation but a par- 
alyzing inertia, and my sole purpose in taking the floor 
today is to plead with my colleagues to help dislodge this 
subject from its helpless situation. In a little while a bill 
will come before us. The administration still has this entire 
subject matter before it; the policy is still in the formative 
stage as far as any public pronouncement is concerned. If 
we do not bestir ourselves, we may find that a relatively 
small and pitifully inadequate sum is recommended. Then 
amendment will be far more difficult than now. Let us 
not wait until a small Public Works program is offered, 
perhaps under legislative conditions that preclude debate, 
when we find ourselves helpless to debate or act. Let us file 
our protests and demands now, I plead with you. If the 
country had the facts in our possession, it would know that 
we must continue our present activities and follow the Presi- 
dent’s brave and bold policy as carried out during the present 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend my remarks, I am- 
plify my original statement by adding certain extracts from 
the letter from Mr. Elsberg, for the reason that conditions in 
my own State will undoubtedly be duplicated in many other 
States, and my colleagues and their constituents can prop- 
erly be advised of what is about to happen to them unless 
there is authorized some continuation of the present ar- 
rangement. I might add, by way of remainder, that the 
fund which he describes was our proportionate share of the 
$400,000,000 which was specifically ear-marked in the bill 
last year for allocation to the several States for highway 
purposes, and which was an outright grant. 

This year, in contrast, there is planned a maximum, as 
near as we can discover, of $500,000,000, about a sixth, 
roughly, of what was available last year. Not a cent is pro- 
posed to be set aside definitely for highway work. More 
than $200,000,000 is out of the picture before it is painted, in 
order to complete projects inaugurated this year. Thus, we 
have about a tenth of what we had last year—0.1 roughly, 
$300,000,000 as against $3,000,000,000. 

That is the administration plan, as nearly as can be dis- 
covered. All is vague and uncertain. No one knows or will 
definitely state what is in the minds of the advisers. I hope 
the analysis is incorrect, but I feel it is correct or I should 
not be making this earnest appeal. I truly believe it rests 
with us. If we make the demand, and make it now, the 
funds, I hope, may be forthcoming to continue a courageous 
policy that had done much to guide our straying and wan- 
dering feet back upon the proper roadway to recovery and 
security. If we totter now, we risk the downward plunge, 
with the added pity of having wasted the vast funds already 
spent for this very purpose. 

This is Minnesota’s picture as Commissioner Elsberg 
sees it: 
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STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
St. Paul, Minn., January 19, 1934. 
Re Federal-aid allotment, State of Minnesota. 
Hon. PAUL JOHN KVALE, 
House oj Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dan Mr. KvaLE: I know that you have first-hand information 
relative to the conditions existing in our State, but wish to call 
your attention to the need of continuing the road-construction 
program, which, I am sure you will agree with me, provides the 
most practical means of taking care of our unemployed. 

Last year this State was fortunate in receiving an outright grant 
of $10,656,000 from the Government for road-construction pur- 
poses, and while this money was not available until late in the 
season, I feel quite confident that we made real progress in lining 
up work to take advantage of the Government's offer. Due to the 
late start, and considering the impossibility of carrying on any 
large amount of work during the winter months, we still have 
some of these funds available for work which will be started next 
spring. However, all such funds now remaining to our credit will 
be exhausted by the middle of the summer, which means that if 
we are not able to secure another appropriation of a like amount 
there will be approximately 13,000 men turned back to relief 
agencies for support. 

The employment situation in Minnesota has improved consid- 
erably, due to the work being put under way by the various 
governmental agencies, but it must be remembered that the men 
so employed were entirely outside of those engaged in road con- 
struction. A survey made about a year ago by the State Indus- 
trial Commission showed that 630,000 persons, which would rep- 
resent approximately 150,000 families, in this State were without 
means of support. Since the time this survey was made we have 
had a very serious drought condition in the western and central 
parts of the State, and to this list now must be added the 
farmers and their families who are on county relief on account 
of these adverse conditions. 

From the latest available information I find that 154,000 per- 
sons have been registered with the United States reemployment 
agencies, and the set-up here for the Civil Works Administration 
provides for the employment of approximately 80,000, which only 
takes care of about 50 percent of the registered unemployed. Out- 
side of the Civil Works Administration we have in our construction 
and maintenance operations employed 13,000 men, and considering 
the fact that even though these men in the common labor class 
are paid on the basis of 55 cents per hour for a 30-hour week, 
their earning capacity was limited to $16.50 per week. This does 
not permit them to lay any money aside for the time that they 
would be out of work. With this end in view it can readily be 
seen that should it be necessary to close down road construction 
operations the middle of next summer, which will be the case 
unless we are able to secure an allotment at least as large as that 
received in 1933, these 13,000 men and their families will become 
charges of the local relief agencies. 

No doubt by this time your attention has been called to the 
Hayden bill, which I understand was to be introduced shortly 
after the Ist of January. One of the requirements of this bill 
is that the States meet one half of their allotment for the years 
1935 and 1936. Our estimated apportionment out of the allotment 
would be $3,500,000, and in order to avail ourselves of it we would 
have to, during each of these 2 years, provide $1,750,000 out of 
State funds. 

As far as Minnesota is concerned enactment of the Hayden bill 
into a law would be of no advantage to us, for due to reduction 
in the motor vehicle tax by the last session of the legislature 
and the natural reduction in gasoline consumption, due to con- 
ditions existing, we will only have enough funds to take care 
of set obligations. We anticipate that we will receive approxi- 
mately $12,000,000 for the year 1934, $5,000,000 of which must be 
used for our sinking fund and other fixed charges, $5,000,000 for 
maintenance operations, and $1,300,000 for payment of right-of- 
way which was secured in the year 1933 in order to carry on the 
Federal work under the 1933 allotment, for, as you know, none of 
this money can be used in the acquisition of right-of-way. In 
order for us to advance our program and get as much work under 
way as possible, it was necessary for us to go out and buy this 
right-of-way, depending on our 1934 funds to take care of it. 

Outside of these main items we have other set obligations which 
leaves us practically no money available for construction pur- 
poses with State funds, and no possibility of our meeting Federal 
funds under the requirements of the Hayden bill. I feel quite 
confident you will with me that road construction lends 
itself to the relief of our unemployed labor, and provides a 
permanent benefit to the State and its citizens. 

It is possible that if we are fortunate in securing a good crop 
this season conditions here will improve; but, personally, I am 
rather doubtful that any upward movement will be made until 
next fall. This makes it imperative, due to our own financial 
conditions, that Minnesota receive another grant of Federal aid, 
at least equal to that received in 1933, so as to permit us to con- 
tinue road construction during the entire working season, thereby 
keeping 13,000 to 14,000 men off of local relief rolls and at the 
same time obtaining, as before stated, improvements which will 
be of lasting benefit to our State. 

Yours very truly, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
N. W. ELSBERG, 
Commissioner of Highways. 
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Now, a concluding word. Just this morning, in comment- 
ing on the administration’s newly-announced policy regard- 
ing substiution for the C.W.A. program—which precipitated 
these remarks—a noted writer, Robert S. Allen, had this to 
say: 


The effect on both the C. W. A. and direct relief is obvious. Both 
will be pared to the bone. 

In taking this momentous step—a sharp reversal of his previous 
liberal relief policy—the President was motivated by four factors: 

First, and one subject to serious , that economic condi- 
tions can be to improve sufficiently in the coming 
months to absorb a large proportion of unemployed now on 
C.W.A. and direct relief rolls. 

Second, and no less challengable, that there is enough distinc- 
tion between unemployed and needy unemployed to warrant 
an appreciable shutting down of aid. 

Third, a plan to put relief to needy in rural areas on a differ- 
ent basis from that to needy in urban districts, thus making 
further savings. 

Fourth, a plan to take stranded populations, that is, workers 
such as miners living in single industry communities where the 
industry has ceased to exist, and transplant them to subsist- 
ence farms, or other areas, so they may once again become 
self-supporting. 

I concur in his misgivings. And I happen to be deeply 
concerned because my own people are trying with what 
courage they can summon to resist the deadening and awful 
results of drought. I know Allen is right when he questions 
the judgment and information that is responsible for re- 
stricting this work at this time. 

But it only serves to drive home what I have been striving 
today to impress upon my colleagues, and that is, that if 
there has been any merit whatever in our recovery program 
to date, if there has been any consistency in it, if there has 
been any harmony in the combined effort to pull out of the 
darkness and into the light—and I believe with all my heart 
that there has been, despite delays and disappointments and 
betrayals—then we must continue along that road, believing 
it to be the right road, and working consistently and con- 
fidently toward the goal we have all been seeking. And that 
message can be brought in better and more forceful words 
than mine by having printed, with the earnest exhortation 
for careful reading, an article which I have been granted 
consent to add as part of my remarks. It follows: 


From the Forum and Century, March 1934] 
Is Securrry WortH $20,000,000,000? 
By Edward A. Filene 


The editor of the Forum asked me how I felt about the “ chorus 
of dismay ” which greeted the President's message on the Budget. 

I liked it, It made this drama of recovery almost perfect. It 
was just the touch that was needed to make us all aware of the 
real difference between the new order and the old, especially the 
financial difference. f 

It was not a chorus of criticism. There was no general rising 
to state that this and that figure was obviously too large, and 
that the project contemplated could be completed for a much 
lower sum. There was no hint of the pork barrel, It was just 
a chorus of dismay that we as a nation should seize upon this, of 
all times, to take on such a staggering load of debt. 

The keynote of the chorus was, $10,000,000,000! ” 

But the ten billion, staggering as the sum may be, referred to 
only 1 year's Budget. The total cost of recovery, under the Presi- 
dent's program, has been estimated by some as approximately 
double that amount. 

“A $7,000,000,000 deficit for the coming fiscal year! 

“A great additional deficit in 1935!” 

“A total national debt of more than thirty billion—greater than 
our debt at the close of the World War, including all that we bor- 
rowed from our own people to lend to our Allies!” 

“So the new deal has come to this!” 

Thus went the lines of the dismal chant. But it was not a 
Wall Street chant. It was not a mere bankers’ chant. It was the 
chant of the old order—a grand recessional—and every American 
who had been inclined to welcome the new order without saying 
good-bye to the old must have been impressed. 

Growing up, after all, is pretty serious business, and it is quite 
as serious for a civilization as it is for an individual. If we could 
only take our childhood along with us!—but we can’t. Many of 
us, however, had expected to go on into the new deal without 
giving up our childish notions of finance. Now, it seems, we 
must choose whether to grow up or not; for the new deal most 
assuredly has come to this, 
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The new order must be financed. The necessity can no longer 
be dodged. The question before the house is, Is the enterprise 
worth the necessary investment? 
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To make the issue clear, let us admit that the new deal may 
cost $20,000,000,000. That's a lot of money, and we surely should 
know, before we pay it out, exactly what it is in which we are 
investing. Let us compare it, then, with some of our previous 
investments. 

Take the World War, for instance. It has cost America some- 
thing more than $40,000,000,000, and we are still paying and will 
be paying for it for many decades to come. How much did we 
make out of it? How much did we hope to make out of it? Even 
if the World War had gone more smoothly than it did, what was 
the likelihood of its paying dividends? 

It may be answered that we never went into the World War 
with any such thought in our minds. I know it. Collectively we 
had sense enough to know that war could not produce any 
wealth, and that it must, in fact, leave us collectively poorer 
than we had been before—unless by some chance we could speed 
our machinery of production so that we could produce, as we 
went along, as much as the war, plus our normal consumption, 
would consume. Nevertheless, while we were quite sure that the 
war would leave us collectively poorer, each of us individually 
expected to draw interest on whatever money we contributed 
toward financing the war. And that expectation was perfectly 
consistent with our whole childish theory of finance. 

It is all beside the point to blame our erstwhile financial 
leaders for holding such theories. They were our theories; and 
these financial leaders were our financial leaders because they did 
hold them. If they had believed in a different theory of finance, 
we would not have entrusted our money to their care, and they 
would never have become our financial leaders. It was their 
theory and ours that loans are rendered secure not by the way in 
which the money loaned is used but by some guaranty which the 
borrower is asked to give. 3 

In their eyes and in ours these war loans were the safest 
Possible loans, because they were guaranteed by the I O U's of 
established governments. That such a war must result in dis- 
establishing many such governments was, in their eyes and in 
ours, totally irrelevant. 

It happened that our own Government was able to ride the 
storm, and our own Liberty bonds remained good—to those who 
held them. It might be well to remember, however, just how this 
happened. It was not alone because of our greater total wealth 
and our lesser participation in the war, but because, while the 
war was on, our American industries were coordinated under the 
war boards, according to a program which provided for universal 
employment at higher wages than American workers had ever 
received before. 

Had we paid lower wages, as s0 many European nations did, 
we must have had less buying, less business prosperity, and less 
ability to meet the costs of the war. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the only way in which our Government has been 
able to keep those Liberty bonds good has been through taxing 
all of us to pay interest to some of us who were able to keep the 
bonds. Collectively considered, there isn’t much profit in that. 

Comparing the President’s Budget figures with the war 
can surely get us nowhere unless we consider the nature of the 
different enterprises. that recovery may cost America 
half as much as the war cost us, it must be conceded that recov- 
ery is, on the whole, rather more profitable than war, There 
is no particular point, then, in at the mere size of the 
figures. The only relevant questions are: (1) Will the Presi- 
dent’s recovery program lead to recovery? (2) If so, is recovery 
worth such a large investment of capital? (3) Is there a better 
program to be considered as an alternative? 
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It is not the purpose of this article to prove that the Presi- 
dent's program will lead to recovery. With the great majority of 
American business men I am convinced that it will; and if any- 
one is not yet convinced, it is probably because he has his mind 
on some special detail of the program and is unable to visualize 
the program as a whole. At any rate, I am now dealing, not with 
a criticism of the program but with the dismay of those who are 
dismayed at the thought of our spending $20,000,000,000 in these 
times for anything. 

The program, it will be conceded, is for the purpose of creating 
prosperity, mainly through arranging that the masses everywhere 
be profitably employed, in industry, agriculture, or professional 
life, with a sufficient income to enable them to buy and to enjoy 
the wealth which we are now so abundantly able to produce. 

How much is such an enterprise worth? There is only one 
possible answer when the question once comes home to us like 
that. 

It is worth whatever it costs—that is all—provided ,of course, 
that the funds shall not be wasted. The administration, however, 
so far from insisting that each detail of its program be carried 
through unquestioningly, has repeatedly asked for constructive 
criticism. No one would be more pleased, we may be sure, than 
the President, if anyone can show him how recovery can be 
achieved with less expenditure. But that is not the theme of the 
chorus of dismay. That chorus has simply been chanting that we 
are poor and needy and already overburdened with debts; and that 
now the administration would have us assume still bigger obliga- 
tions, still more burdens when taxes are already unendurable, and 
nee we had hoped that the cost of government might come 

own. 
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That the operating costs of the existing Government have come 
down appreciably makes little impression upon us in such moods 
as this. 


This extra cost, however, is obviously for recovery, and the fact 
must eventually come home to us. Shall we borrow money for 
recovery, or shall we not, when it is perfectly plain that we cannot 
recover unless we do? And if we do borrow money for recovery, 
shall we borrow enough to capitalize recovery? Or would it not 
be better, considering how shocking these figures are, to borrow 
some amount which won't be quite so sh ? 

In other words, if we must build a bridge, and it would cost a 
staggering amount to build one clear across the river, wouldn't it 
be more reasonable and less radical to build one half way across? 
And shall we build one that will hold our weight or one that will 
hold, say, a reasonable part of the weight which we are bound to 
put upon it? 

If we cannot raise the necessary amount, of course, we must 
abandon the project. There are alternatives. The new deal is 
not the only way of meeting our economic difficulties. Russia, 
Italy, and Germany have all found different ways. If any Ameri- 
cans prefer these alternatives to the President’s recovery program, 
their objections to capitalizing his p can easily be under- 
stood. The chorus of dismay, however, was not composed of 
communists, fascists, and worshipers of Adolph Hitler. 

Of course, when anyone suggests that America was in danger of 
violent social revolution, it is customary to say that such a thing, 
which generally occurred in other countries under similar condi- 
tions, was utterly unthinkable here. Yes; it may have been un- 
thinkable by Americans in 1932. But it would not have been 
unthinkable in 1933 or 1934, unless some great national program 
had been advanced to end unemployment and to create prosperity. 
Incidentally, the course which America has already taken was un- 
thinkable by Americans at the time that they elected President 
Roosevelt. Conditions then seemed intolerable to a great ma- 
jority; nevertheless, 16,000,000 Americans still voted against any 
radical change. By March 4, however, the idea of not changing 
had become unthinkable. Our banks were all closed. Fifteen 
million Americans were unemployed. Our economic structure had 
collapsed. Something had to be done, and done in a hurry. 
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There is, to be sure, one possible alternative now which did not 
exist a year ago. For a certain degree of prosperity has already 
returned; and we might conceivably let things slide until we go 
to smash again. In the meantime, something might happen which 
would tend to bring back temporary prosperity without our hav- 
ing to organize for permanent recovery. 

It would be well to remember, however, that waiting for some- 
thing to happen is rather costly, too. America waited for 3 years, 
not very long ago; and although the costs did not show up in the 
Budget, we must admit that the wait was expensive. 

During those years, for instance, there were from five to fifteen 
million Americans out of work—which by no means represents the 
total of unemployment, because so many other millions were 
working part time and were, therefore, half or three quarters un- 
employed. But suppose we strike the average at 10,000,000—how 
much does a nation lose by having 10,000,000 unemployed for 3 
years? 

That would be hard to answer exactly, because it would depend 
so much upon what they would be doing if they were not unem- 
ployed. If they would be working by hand, of course, they would 
produce only a fraction of what they would produce if they were 
to work with modern power machinery under modern manage- 
ment. Some statisticians, in fact, would merely find their aver- 
age wage when employed, multiply that by 10,000,000, and call the 
sum the daily loss. If the average wage was $4 a day, then the 
whole loss for 3 years of 300 working days each would amount to 
only $36,000,000,000. 

But such figures represent a mere fraction of the loss. They 
take no account, for one thing, of what it cost to support these 
10,000,000 unemployed and their families during those 3 years; 
and certainly the $4 paid in wages, if the figure was as low as 
that, did not represent the total value of their production. Our 
real loss, it seems to me, was the difference between nothing and 
the sum that these workers might have produced if organ- 
ized under good modern American management, plus whatever 
they paid from their own savings during their unemployment, 
plus what was paid by public and private charity for their sup- 
port, and plus certain other sums which must remain incalculable. 

Untold thousands, for instance, were ruined, physically, men- 
tally, or spiritually, by this ordeal. Other thousands were enlisted 
in gangdom, and learned to prey upon society, for what amount 
of booty we can never tell. Worst of all, perhaps, was the loss to 
coming generations because of the undernourishment and ill care 
of no one knows how many children, in spite of the heroic work 
of our relief and charitable organizations. 

If we confine ourselves merely to the one item of what these 
unemployed did not produce, and which they could have produced 
had they been reasonably employed, the value of their production 
would surely have averaged $10 a day per worker, and the sum for 
3 years is $90,000,000,000. 

Collectively we lost that. Collectively we could have saved it— 
not, of course, by putting it in the bank, but by consuming it— 
that is, by putting it into our lives—if we had only had some 
national plan which provided for consumption by the masses of 
the things which the masses wanted and which, with modern 
machinery and under modern management, the masses were able 
to produce. 
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But we had no such plan; and we had, therefore, what we called 
“ overproduction” instead. And our remedy for this overproduc- 
tion was to wait for better times, incidentally losing $100,000,000 
every day we waited. p 

To a considerable number of Americans this did not seem quite 
logical; but there was nothing apparently which they could do 
about it. Henry Ford might advise the public to spend and not 
to save; and if there were sufficient buying, many of us could see, 
there wouid be plenty of employment. But the movement, to be 
effective, had to be collective; and those who had money to spend, 
and wanted to spend it, were afraid to do so individually. 
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Now, however, everything is different. Now there is a national 
plan. Now there is a whole Nation agreeing to a Nation-wide 
recovery program, to the end that the masses shall be employed 
and at wages sufficient to enable themselves to buy enough, and 
thus to create a sufficient demand for goods, so that they will not 
lose their jobs. 

Personally, I am certain that the new deal must go a bit 
further than most Americans seem to think necessary just yet. 
It seems to me that business, when it once fully grasps the nature 
of this deal, will insist that the workers receive not only adequate 
wages but definite assurance that they will not lose their jobs, to 
the end that these wages shall be freely spent. I am convinced, 
also, that business will generally insist not only on unemployment 
insurance but sickness and accident insurance, and adequate pen- 
sions or annuities for those too old or too young to work. For 
this problem which we have been calling “overproduction” is a 
mighty serious problem, and there are only two things which 
business can attempt to do about it. 

We must either shut down production, as we recently did, with 
results which were not entirely satisfactory, or we must jack up 
consumption, by increasing mass buying power, which is the ele- 
mental principle of the new deal. 

Those who have had a long acquaintance with American busi- 
ness men, I grant, assure me that they will never go so far as I 
have indicated— that the masses shall have not only 
plenty of spending money but such economic security that they 
will be sure to spend it. But I, too, have had a long acquaintance 
with American business men. What's more, I have had a fecent 
acquaintance with them; and if their attitude changes as much 
during the next year as it has in the one just past—well, you won't 

them. 

And when they once study these Budget figures in the light of 
the experience which they have so recently had, that chorus of 
dismay will turn into one of pleased surprise. For permanent 
prosperity is now the goal—and permanent prosperity to 125,000,000 
people is surely worth an investment of $20,000,000,000—or about 
what it costs, in nonproduction, to keep 15,000,000 unemployed for 
four and a half months. 


Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Chairman, in the past few years a new system of 
marketing livestock has been developed in the Mississippi 
Valley. For a generation it was the custom of livestock 
producers and shippers to send their products to the great 
central livestock markets of that region; but because of the 
oppressive and unfair charges that have been made against 
the patrons of these markets, concentration yards have been 
established in many places throughout this section of the 
country in order to avoid the payment of these unwarranted 
charges. 

I may say to the Members that when you ship a carload 
of cattle, hogs, or sheep, to one of these great livestock mar- 
kets, you find a charge made against you for fire insurance, 
and for promoting the sale of meat; and if feed is purchased, 
an additional charge amounting to from 200 to 400 percent 
above the cost is made for the grain or the hay that is fed 
to your livestock. These practices have brought about a 
change in livestock marketing. Iam sure that the livestock 
producers and shippers of this great region are desirous of 
maintaining the great central markets, hoping that compe- 
tition will prevail so that they will have the opportunity to 
obtain the highest current price for their livestock. 

Recently, at a hearing before the Agricultural Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations, this subject was 
dealt with at some length and, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks by including 
2 pages of the hearings before that committee and 2 tables 
showing the average price of feed on farms and the exces- 
sive prices paid for corn and hay at five of the principal 
central markets in the United States. A comparison of the 
prices shown in the two tables, after a reasonable labor 
charge is allowed, substantiates this complaint. 

A considerable portion of the livestock sold upon these 
markets is shipped by truck, and the probability of fire loss 
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is negligible, and it is unlikely that any substantial portion 
of the stock shipped by rail is endangered by fire. It would 
be interesting to know how much is collected for insurance 
and the amount paid as insurance premiums. 

A few years ago those in charge of the operations of these 
markets stoutly objected to regulation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Now they are urging the Government to ban or 
prohibit the selling of livestock at the concentration points, 
as they claim that their preserves are being threatened. 

The concerns who operate these markets hold the solution 
of their complaints in their own hands. If they will aban- 
don switching charges, sell grain at fair prices, charge com- 
missions for sale of livestock upon value instead of head, 
eliminate fire insurance, meet publicity and other irritating 
charges, restore competition, these markets will enjoy 
the patronage of former years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The matter is as follows: 


CHARGES MADE TO SHIPPERS 

Mr. Tuurston. Does your Bureau authorize the commission 
houses to make a charge against the shipper for fire insurance, 
or to make a charge for fire insurance against the shipper who 
sends into the market livestock that under no circumstances 
could be burned? 

Dr. Moniz. Do you mean while the livestock is en route? 

Mr, THURSTON. No. I mean where a shipper would have hogs 
hauled in by truck to the stockyards, and where the commission 
merchant lists as an expense an item of fire insurance that he 
would charge to the owner of the livestock. Have you gone into 
that, or do you permit such charges as that? 

Dr. MoHLER. That is the practice. 

Mr. Txurston. What is the justification for it? 

Dr. MOHLER. Because there have been a number of fires in the 

ds where animals were burned up or were lost by mixing. 
It is a very moderate charge. The maximum is 15 cents per car- 
load at Omaha and only 7 cents per carload in Chicago, and at 
the Kansas City stockyards. At the latter markets the packers 
and traders pay an additional amount to bring the rate up to 
15 cents per car. The rate on hogs by truck is on a headage basis, 
prorated in such a way that it averages about the same as on 
rail ts. This insurance not only protects the owners from 
fire losses but also from mixing on account of fire while in the 
yards. 

Mr. THURSTON. It would exceed the amount of the premium, 
however. 

Dr. Mouter. That is probably true. It is like a blanket insur- 
ance policy that the builder puts on his workmen. One of his 
workmen may break his leg, and he would receive compensation, 
although he may not have paid anything for it. We have our 
share of complaints about many things, but we have had only 
one complaint about the matter you refer to, and that is where a 
man paid 7 cents on a truckload of livestock. He complained and 
said he thought he was paying some sort of life insurance. 

Mr. THURSTON. There is a charge made, or a fee assessed, for the 
cost of some propaganda in reference to the use of meat. 

Dr. Monterr, Yes, sir. 

Mr. THURSTON. Do you authorize that? 

Dr. MOHLER. No, sir; except with the consent of the man who 
is paying for it. 

Mr. THURSTON. But he has never been asked whether he wants 
it, or not. 

Dr. Mou eR. He does not have to pay it unless he wants to. 

Mr. THurston. He has to write a letter in order to obtain a 
refund. Do you think that practice is justified? 

Dr. Mouter. It is entirely voluntary. If he objects to it, he 
does not have to pay it. 

Mr. THURSTON. If you sell wheat or other grain, they do not put 
a charge in there for giving publicity to the use of wheat and 
other grain, do they? 

Dr. Mouter. No, sir. It is entirely voluntary on the part of the 
shipper; and if anybody objects, he does not have to pay it. 

Mr. THursTon. Do you not think it is an awfully small practice 
on the part of the Government to authorize those stockyard sell- 
ing agencies to make those charges? 

Dr. MoHLER. Do you know where that plan originated? The 
request for it came first from the livestock people themselves. 
It came from the Kansas Livestock Association, the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association, the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Swine Growers’ Association, and various State 
stock growers’ associations. The National Livestock and Meat 
Board was formed, which now consists of Charles Carey, as chair- 
man; your friend Mr. Sykes, of Iowa; Joe Mercer, of Kansas; and 
10 others representing producers, 
senting marketing agencies, ng i 

Mr. THurston. Was it not done by the buying, packing, and 
shipping concerns? 
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Dr. Montes. I do not think it was the buyers and packers. In 
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fact, the latter did not agree to the plan at the „and 
the 8 men hesitated to accept the burden of collecting 
the fees. 

Mr. THurston, Has there been any showing made to your 
Bureau that any result has come from that? 

Dr. MOHLER. The National Livestock and Meat Board is con- 


tributing recipe books, exhibits, radio programs are some of the 
means by which they aid in disseminating information about the 
value of meat in the diet. It has been especially useful in reach- 
ing the meat retailers, which form, of course, an important link 
between better production methods and more satisfactory selection 
and cooking of meat by consumers. It has sponsored the cause of 
cooperative meat research in the United States in many ways. 
What the Board asks is that the producers agree to pay one half 
the cost through that commission charge you mention, to be col- 
lected by the commission firms and turned over to the Meat 
Board, and that the packers pay the other half. At the beginning 
the stockman paid 10 cents per car, and the packers paid 10 cents. 
It was then increased to 15 cents a car each, and now each pays 
25 cents a car. If the stockmen objects, then, so far as he is 
concerned, it cannot be collected any longer. 

Mr. TuHurston. Why should the burden be placed on him to 
make the objection in order to get it back?. 

Dr. Mouter. Because it originated with the stockmen them- 
selves as represented by their organizations, and they are sharing 
indirectly in the benefits of this national program of meat 
promotion. 

Mr. THURSTON. If you would send out a questionnaire to the 
men shi livestock, in my judgment, you would find that 9 
out of 10 do not want to pay that charge. 

Dr. Moutzr. That may be. 

Mr. THURSTON. Do you fix or supervise the prices charged for 
grain at these central markets? 

Dr. Mouter. Yes, sir; but that can be done legally only after a 
hearing has shown the facts.. 

Mr. THURSTON. I personally know of many cases where livestock 
shippers have been obliged to pay from 200 to 400 percent above 
the corn and grain charged in the same city; and I wonder 
if you could set out a table showing the average price charged for 
corn per bushel and hay per ton, at Chicago, Omaha, and some 
other central markets in the upper Mississippi Valley, and also 
showing what is the average charge for grain and hay in those 
markets. I should want a table opposite that showing the selling 
price of those commodities on the same dates in the same places. 
In other words, I want a statement what the farmer is 
selling those commodities for at the same time on the open market 
in Chicago and other central markets, and what the stockyards 
are charging for those commodities on the same dates. I should 
like to have that for 3 or 4 places covering the last 4 or 5 years. 

Dr. Mouter. Yes, sir; I will do that. You will find something 
along that line in last year's hearings. Last summer the price of 
corn was down as low as 50 cents per bushel in some of the stock- 
yards. We did that by simply indicating that their prices were too 
high. We have no legal authority to fix the prices until we have 
held hearings; we cannot do it without hearings through any legal 
method. Since corn began to go up, they immediately went back 
to 90 cents, $1, and $1.10 per bushel. Of course, the farmer knows 
what corn is worth on the farm, and he also knows what a large 
increase he pays for it at the yards. 

(The information referred to above is as follows:) 


Average price of feed on farms 


Date 
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Prices charged for hay and corn by stockyard companies 


Jan. 1 


Market Year Hay (hundredweight) 
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Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time to the majority side. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from Kansas [Mrs. MCCARTHY]. 

Mrs. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, on page 31 in this ap- 
propriation bill appears an appropriation for dry-land agri- 
culture. I am particularly interested in this item, as I have 
two of these agricultural experiment stations in my district, 
and I want to give you some idea of the kind of work they 
are doing. 

The only possible objections that I can think of for not 
giving these appropriations at this time for dry-land agri- 
culture are three. Some people may think there are too 
many of these agricultural experiment stations. They may 
think that some of these stations duplicate services rendered 
by others, or they may think that at this time, when we are 
trying to reduce the agricultural surplus, perhaps experi- 
ments and projects of this nature may tend to increase 
production. 

May I say that none of these objections are founded on 
fact. In the first place, if you will look at a map, there might 
appear to be a great many stations in a small area, but the 
truth is that each one of these small stations serves millions 
of acres. For example, the Colby, Kans., station in my dis- 
trict serves an area of approximately 4,000,000 acres in 9 
counties in northwest Kansas. In addition the same type of 
soil extends into Colorado and into Nebraska, so that this 
same silt loam is typical of the whole area, and there is more 
good farm land of the dry-land type in this area than in the 
area of any of the other experimental stations. 

May I take up the question of duplication of service? It 
is true there is another station in my district not more than 
130 miles away, but what are the conditions? We have 
found that many of the seeds that produce the best result at 
the station at Hays are not adaptable for use at the Colby 
station. We also found there is a difference in climatic 
conditions. The altitude at Colby is higher. Frost comes 
earlier at Colby, and some of the sorghums and grains that 
prosper at Hays do not thrive in the climate at Colby. Then 
there is the opposite condition, that some of the grains that 
are best for Colby do not thrive at Hays. 

May I take up the question of corn at Colby? They have 
made wonderful experiments and progress in developing dif- 
ferent types of corn, but the area around Hays station is not 

considered a corn country. 
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These stations are doing the type of work for which the 
Department of Agriculture was organized. Many of these 
projects are just in the process of development. It would 
be disastrous to discontinue or interrupt the work at this 
time, before the projects have been completed. These sta- 
tions are responsible for the improved methods of farming 
used in that area. You probably know that at one time 
Kansas was included in what was known as the great Amer- 
ican Desert, whereas now it is in the heart of the Wheat Belt 
of the Nation. 

These improved methods I refer to include summer fallow- 
ing, rotation of crops, conservation of moisture, use of 
various kinds of fertilizer, and methods of preventing soil 
erosion. 

Then instead of increasing production, the thing that is 
most important is that these farmers have learned that they 
can get greater production out of fewer acres and in this 
way reduce the cost of production. In other words, if the 
farmer takes these less adaptable, marginal lands out of 
production, then he does not drag his drills, his plows, and 
his combine over this additional acreage. This cuts down 
his expenditure, and then by summer fallowing and these 
improved methods he gets the same total yield that he 
formerly had from the entire farm. If we would sum up the 
greatest benefit, this would be it. 

So there is no conflict between the present program of re- 
ducing agricultural surpluses and the kind of work that is 
being done in teaching intensive farming. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Budget recently submitted to 
Congress contained no provision for the continuance after 
July 1 of the Division of Dry Land Agriculture of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The omission of this 
item, which totals approximately $250,000, means that the 
extremely valuable experimental work conducted at 18 Fed- 
eral dry-land farming projects throughout the Great Plains 
will be interrupted and perhaps abandoned after having been 
in continuous operation for as long as 30 years. 

IMPORTANCE OF DRY-LAND FARMING PROJECTS THROUGH THE GREAT 

PLAINS REGION 

At the beginning of dry land agricultural experiments the 
Great Plains region, now one of the most productive areas 
in the United States, was called the Great American Desert. 
Only a few years previous to the establishment of this ex- 
perimental program, it was said that wheat would never be 
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grown west of the Mississippi River in any great quantity. 
Because of the peculiar weather and soil conditions of the 
Great Plains area the first efforts at wheat farming often 
met with disaster through lack of proper methods of con- 
serving moisture and lack of knowledge of proper cultivation 
methods to prevent blowing. 

The results of the tillage, rotation, fertilizer, and soil- 
moisture studies undertaken by the dry-land farming proj- 
ects, the comprehensive nature of which required many 
years of investigation before definite conclusions could be 
reached, are largely responsible for the westward shift of 
wheat production, and it is because of the outstanding work 
of these stations that the Great Plains area has become the 
economically logical area for the production of wheat and 
various other crops produced in this area. The value of 
this work is increasingly evident to farmers, and the con- 
tinuance of it is important to lend conclusiveness to the re- 
sults obtained to date and to shed light upon the ever- 
increasing problems which continuously arise as the result 
of progressive changes in farming practices and the intro- 
duction of new and improved crops and machinery. 

It is vitally important to note that the dry-land-farming 
projects have worked to correct the practice of extensive 
farming and promote intensive farming. In other words, 
it has been common in the Great Plains area, where a great 
amount of land is available, to farm as many acres as pos- 
sible, giving little attention to yield, whereas the results of 
dry-land projects have definitely shown that the returns to 
the farmer would be greater if fewer acres were farmed but 
farmed with the most improved methods, obtaining thereby 
an economic advantage of increased yields per unit. Judi- 
cious application of the facts readily obtainable from these 
studies in better-farming methods have tended to improve 
the conditions of the farmer in general by permitting him 
to abandon his less productive marginal lands and to gain a 
more satisfactory livelihood from the better- adapted 
acreage. 

One of the great evils of undirected development of the 
wheat industry in the Great Plains is the one-crop system. 
The dry-land-farming projects have done a great deal to 
correct the situation, and now have under progress many 
experiments which undoubtedly will result in further sub- 
stitution of other crops in the wheat farmers’ planting 
schedule. The value of rotation of crops has been ably 
demonstrated and has won the approval of a majority of 
the Great Plains farmers through the work carried on at 
these stations. 

One of the most recent outstanding accomplishments was 
the development of the combine-type grain sorghum first 
developed in 1927. This crop can be planted and harvested 
with wheat machinery and has become very popular with 
wheat growers, as it offers an additional grain crop which 
enjoys a cash market and is ideal for feeding to livestock in 
the field. The recently expanded plantings of this new crop 
have done considerable to replace acres that would other- 
wise have gone into wheat to increase the surplus. As it is 
a new crop, the possibilities of it have not yet been fully 
realized and the development of proper rotations, most effi- 
cient methods of cultivation, and use of the proper varieties 
are only now being studied, and a discontinuance of the 
dry-land-farming projects will mean that the full benefits 
may be withheld from the farmer. 

DISCONTINUANCE MEANS ABANDONMENT OF LARGE INVESTMENTS 


Conducting this valuable work to its present point and at 
a point where promising future value has required an in- 
vestment of considerable size, all of this would be a total 
and serious loss to Great Plains agriculture if the experi- 
ments are discontinued. Especially foolish and expensive 
would be the abandonment of this work, which, at the pres- 
ent time, is tending to demonstrate to farmers that it is 
economically more feasible to use superior methods on the 
best lands and to take the lesser adapted lands either out of 
production or to place them into other noncompetitive 
crops irrespective of allotment program. The development 
of crops for lands taken out of wheat is a most important 
problem at the present time, when we are trying to attain a 
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balanced agriculture. It would seem to be a fantastically 
foclish move to destroy the most inexpensive and probably 
one of the most effective mechanisms we now possess for 
bringing about balance in agriculture. Farmers are even 
now complaining that the land they have taken out of wheat 
under the domestic-allotment plan is beginning to blow 
and cause damage to their reduced acreage. 

During the depression years, before acreage production 
had become a possibility, the dry-land stations developed 
cheaper methods of production. The decrease in the cost of 
a bushel of wheat by 10 cents or more is equally as important 
as an increase in price of equal amount, and being a measur- 
able factor and one that is in the power of the producer to 
use at will, the importance of research toward more efficient 
production cannot be overestimated. 

Work of this nature becomes increasingly valuable with the 
accumulation of years of data and observation. One of the 
world’s most outstanding examples of this fact is the tillage 
and rotation work of the Rothemsted Station which has been 
in existence in England for nearly 100 years. No English- 
man would consider for a moment the abandonment of such 
historic work which annually becomes more valuable to agri- 
culture because of its continuity. 

In addition to their own work the dry-land-farming sta- 
tions have been a most valuable point of contact for the 
farmer with the many lines of agricultural research carried 
on by the Department of Agriculture. Farmers have become 
acquainted with the experiments carried on and with the 
men in charge of the projects; and in addition to following 
closely the year-to-year results, they obtain a contact with 
the activities of the Department of Agriculture, which in 
itself will be worth the appropriation for the entire dry- 
land work. 

In closing I wish to state that no single measure, aside 
from such major ones as the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
has created such wide-spread comment among farmers as 
the discontinuance of this appropriation. I have received 
hundreds of letters from farmers of the Sixth District in 
Kansas, protesting any reduction in the scope of this work, 
and I have yet to receive a letter from any farmer approving 
of the discontinuance. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mrs. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
statement on this subject previously made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself such time 
as I may use and ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record by including some tables prepared by 
the committee and data prepared by the bureau chiefs of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the reauest of 
the gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the other 
members of the subcommittee for their help in writing this 
bill and for their very courteous treatment of me in the 
preparation of the bill, as well as its consideration on the 
floor of the House. I also want to thank the very efficient 
clerk of the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Mr. Arthur Orr, 
whose aid in the preparation of these bills we are all 
familiar with. Mr. Orr has been here for some time and, as 
all the members of the committee know, the aid of such 
an efficient clerk is invaluable and without such aid it would 
be very difficult indeed, to prepare the bills in the time 
available. 

The Department of Agriculture, for which this bill carries 
appropriations, constitutes undoubtedly the greatest re- 
search undertaking of all time. 

It is not inappropriate that this should be so. If this 
Nation is to maintain its position as a leading world power, 
and if it wishes to enjoy the national security for which 
economic self-sufficiency is recognized as the outer defense, 
it must not neglect the great basic industry upon which the 
prosperity of every nation is dependent—that of agriculture. 
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Of agriculture, it was said by Rousseau that it is “the 
first and most respectable of all the arts”; by Edward Gib- 
bon that it “is the foundation of manufactures”; and by 
Dr. Johnson that it is the first and noblest science.” Wil- 
liam Blake, in King Edward the Third, characterized 
commerce as “the child of agriculture”; and Daniel Web- 
ster declared that “farmers are the foundations of civiliza- 
tion.” 

No one will dispute that in these modern times no nation 
can be truly great which depends solely upon agriculture. 
However, while an agricultural civilization of substantial 
character can exist independent of industry, there can be 
no industry without agriculture. First build up the agri- 
cultural community, and an industrial civilization may then 
be erected upon its foundations. 

The eminence of this Nation in the family of world powers 
may be directly attributed to the fact that during the first 
century of its existence its energies were devoted primarily 
to the development of a broad foundation of agricultural 
supremacy, upon which it has during the past 50 years 
erected an enduring industrial superstructure. 

Seventy-two years ago Congress, by the act approved May 
15, 1862, created the Department of Agriculture and pro- 
vided that its general design and duties— 

Shall be to acquire and to diffuse among the people of the 
United States useful information on subjects connected with 
agriculture, in the most general and comprehensive sense of that 
word, and to procure, propagate, and distribute among the people 
new and valuable seeds and plants. 

By the act approved February 25, 1863, Congress appro- 
priated for the first year’s expenses of operating the newly 
created Department of Agriculture the aggregate sum of 
$115,000. Of this sum $3,000 was for the salary of the head 
of the Department, then designated as the Commissioner 
of Agriculture; $2,000 was for the salary of the chief clerk; 
$20,000 was for investigations to test the practicability 
of cultivating and preparing flax and hemp as a substitute 
for cotton; and the remainder, $90,000, was in the form of 
a lump-sum appropriation for the following purposes: 

For the collection and compiling of agricultural statistics; for 
promoting agricultural and rural economy; and the procurement, 
propagation, and distribution of cuttings and seeds of new and 
useful varieties; and for the introduction and protection of 
insectiverous birds; and for the purpose of establishing a labora- 
tory with the necessary apparatus for practical and scientific ex- 
periments in agricultural chemistry; and for paying the clerks 
and employees and contingent expenses necessary in said Depart- 
ment, $90,000; and $3,000 of which appropriation shall be for 
encouraging the culture of cotton and tobacco. 

The foregoing recital, which has consumed less than 2 
minutes of time, comprises the entire agricultural appro- 
priation bill for the first year of the Department's existence. 
Within that brief paragraph it is not difficult to detect the 
embryonic forms of four of the important bureaus now exist- 
ing in the Department, namely, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Bureau of Plant Industry, the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, and the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 

The sum total of $115,000 appropriated for the operation 
of the Department that yeag may be compared to the 
amount recommended in the accompanying bill, together 
with permanent appropriations, for those activities which 
are regarded as being primarily for the benefit of agricul- 
ture, of $35,049,149. The latter sum excludes the appropria- 
tions for road funds, for the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, and for the several activities in the bill which 
are of general public benefit and, therefore, not appropriate 
to use in the comparison. An enumeration of the activities 
for the general public benefit and the amounts appropriated 
for each may be found in table A, on page 2, of the report 
accompanying this bill. 

In the span of 72 years, during which the appropriations 
for regular activities of the Department increased from 
$115,000 to $35,000,000, it may be noted that the population 
of the country increased from 31,000,000 to 123,000,000; the 
rural population increased from 26,000,000 to 54,000,000; the 
value of our foreign commerce, both imports and exports, 
rose from $687,000,000 to $6,904,000,000; the value of farm 
products increased from $1,958,000,000 to $11,385,000,000; 
the total national wealth from $16,160,000,000 to $320,804,- 
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000,000; and the ordinary expenses of the Government from 
$75,939,976—being the total of the appropriations for all 
purposes for the peace-time fiscal year 1860—to $3,811,- 
216,261, estimated by the Budget as the ordinary expendi- 
tures for 1935. 

It will thus be seen that the growth of the Department of 
Agriculture has been in keeping with the growth of the 
Nation. 

The original Department, with its initial appropriation of 
only $115,000 and with probably less than 100 employees on 
its rolls, would be an insignificant and almost obscure item 
in the present establishment. 

From its modest and humble origin the Department has 
expanded until today it covers every conceivable phase of 
agricultural activity. Its research program is universal in 
its scope, both as to subject matter and as to geographical 
extent. Upon the broad foundation of the Department’s 
fundamental investigations, the Congress, through the en- 
dowment of land-grant colleges and of the experiment 
stations in connection with those colleges, has created a 
far-flung organization for agricultural research. There is, 
throughout the entire agricultural realm, probably no region 
with soil and climatic conditions differing materially from 
those of other areas where intelligent and well-coordinated 
research is not being carried on with a view of making 
directly applicable to the agriculture of each region the 
discoveries and improvements which the Department has 
made in the field of agricultural science. 

In addition to the 51 central experiment stations in the 
States and Territories established and maintained under 
the provisions of the Hatch, Adams, and Purnell Acts, as 
amended, there are more than 300 field stations, which are 
branches of the main stations, engaged in those phases of 
the various investigations which are local in character and 
which are peculiar to the region served by the branch 
station. 

The broad scope of these research undertakings is in- 
dicated by the fact that there are now under way approxi- 
mately 7,000 separate and distinct investigations. These 
researches are carried on under the strict supervision of the 
Office of Experiment Stations in order that there may be no 
overlapping of work or duplication of effort. 

The results of these investigations, when completed, are 
made available to the farmers interested in the respective 
problems and they constitute the broad and secure founda- 
tion upon which the supremacy of American agriculture has 
been built. : 

Without the technical knowledge acquired by the De- 
partment of Agriculture through its gigantic research pro- 
gram and made available to the farmers of the country 
through the far-flung Extension Service American agricul- 
ture could not survive the present world depression. 

If the American farmer were to be put back to the basis 
of agricultural knowledge of 25 years ago and required to 
compete with the rest of the world operating on the basis 
of present-day knowledge, he would sink to the lowest 
known level of serfdom. In like manner, if agricultural re- 
search were brought today to an abrupt close in this coun- 
try, with no corresponding cessation of such research in 
foreign countries, in the course of 25 years American agri- 
culture would suffer total collapse and American industry 
would topple into ruin along with it. 

What substantial and incontrovertible evidence exists 
that the millions of dollars expended annually in this coun- 
try for agricultural research are paying dividends? The 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils alone reports annual sav- 
ings to the agricultural industry as a result of its investiga- 
tions since 1920 of more than $95,000,000. The Bureau of 
Plant Industry is able to show definite annual savings of 
approximately $230,000,000. The Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try reports annual savings to the farmers, as a direct result 
of only a few of its projects, of more than $175,000,000. 

It will thus be seen that, for these three bureaus alone, the 
annual dividends to the American farmer from their inves- 
tigations and researches, as reflected by direct savings which 
can be definitely estimated, is more than $400,000,000. The 
bill now before the House carries total appropriations of a 
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little less than $60,000,000, of which only $35,000,000 is for 
activities directly and more exclusively for the benefit of 
agriculture. 

In addition to the definite savings of more than $400,000,- 
000 heretofore shown, these three bureaus have effected 
large savings through their other investigations, the amount 
of which cannot be definitely measured. Savings resulting 
from the work of the other bureaus of the Department 
could be adduced if time and space permitted. In view of 
the showing made by the three bureaus mentioned, it would 
not be extravagant to say that the Department of Agricul- 
ture is worth to the Nation from a half billion to a billion 
dollars a year. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I wish to put in the Recorp a 
statement prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, which, I am sure, will be of interest to the Member- 
ship of the House. Many Members are perhaps not ac- 
quainted with how the money appropriated for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is spent. The statements prepared by 
the different bureau chiefs and those working with them will 
give a picture which I think will be of much interest to the 
Members. 

The statement is as follows: 

THE BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The chief functions of this Bureau are to collect the basic facts 
underlying the agricultural situation and to interpret them so 
farmers can understand the forces affecting supply-and-demand 
conditions, to render certain services, such as inspection and mar- 
ket news, which can best be rendered by a public agency, and to 
administer a number of laws which Congress has passed to aid 
in the marketing of farm products. The activities of the Bureau, 
therefore, fall into three main groups, namely, service, regulatory, 
and research. A brief description of some of the important activi- 
ties in each of those main groups follows: 


SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


The service activities of the Bureau are chiefly informational. 
Their purpose is to supply farmers and the public generally with 
information which would not be available to the public unless 
collected by a public agency. Following are listed the principal 
activities of this kind with a brief statement for each: 

Crop and livestock estimating service: This is one of the oldest 
activities of the Government pertaining to agriculture. As far 
back as 1856 it was recognized that statistics should be available 
with respect to the acreage, production, and yield of crops, and 
that such data could best be compiled by the Government. The 
Bureau has developed this service to the point where estimates 
of the acreage, yield, and production of the principal crops and 
classes of livestock can be made with a high degree of accuracy. 
The Bureau’s estimates are recognized everywhere as the most 
reliable information of the kind obtainable. Without such in- 
formation compiled by an impartial public agency, the marketing 
of agricultural products would have to be carried on in an 
atmosphere of speculation, rumor, and exaggeration as to prospec- 
tive supplies—a condition which would operate to the disad- 
vantage of producers, distributors, and the public generally, 
Without the information compiled by the crop-estimating service 
with respect to acreage, yield, and production of wheat, cotton, 
corn, hogs, rice, and tobacco, it would have been impossible for 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration to carry out its do- 
mestic-allotment program for these commodities without first 
having compiled such information. 

Cotton grade and staple estimates: For a great many years, the 
crop-estimating service has furnished information as to the acre- 
age, yield, and production of cotton. This gave us good Informa- 
tion as to the size of the crop, but we did not have comprehensive 
information regarding the quality of the crop in terms of grade 
and staple. That information was so essential in quality-improve- 
ment programs and in appraising the market situation in advance 
of and during the marketing season in the light of the supplies 
available that Congress, by the act of March 3, 1927, directed the 
Department to collect such information. Through this act we 
now have reliable information, not only as to the quality of the 
crop according to grade and staple but of the carry-over as well. 

Tobacco stocks and standards: The purpose of this activity is 
the same as that for grade and staple estimates of cotton. By the 
act of January 14, 1929, the Bureau pubiishes quarterly reports 
showing stocks of tobacco on hand in such detall as to give 
information as to the quality of the tobacco in such stocks. 

Market news: In 1915 the Bureau started a market news service 
in a small way on fruits and vegetables. This was done to give 
farmers reliable information on market prices and conditions. 
Prior to that time the farmer, particularly with respect to the 
more perishable commodities, had no information as to the mar- 
kets except that supplied him by the dealers or by market papers 
which depended largely upon dealers for their subscriptions and 
advertising. The value of a service of this kind has been so thor- 
oughly demonstrated that Co steadily enlarged it until now 
it covers fruits and vegetables, livestock and meats, dairy and 
poultry products, tobacco, and a number of other farm products. 
More than a hundred radio stations are used, without cost to the 
Government, to furnish farmers and the public with daily infor- 
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mation as to the supplies on hand and prices prevailing in the 
principal markets. In addition to the distribution of such infor- 
mation by radio and newspapers, thousands of farmers, shippers, 
distributors, and railroads insist upon having mimeographed re- 
ports showing market information in more detail than can be dis- 
seminated by radio or newspapers. This service has largely 
destroyed the opportunity for unscrupulous dealers to obtain con- 
signments or make purchases on the basis of fictitious market 
information. Farmers now can find out what prices are in the 
principal markets through the reports issued by the Bureau. They 
do not have to depend upon the trade for that information. 

Inspection: The Bureau has developed an extensive inspection 
service which is entirely voluntary and not mandatory upon any- 
one. Inspections are made only upon application. For example, 
more than 260,000 car lots of fruits and vegetables were inspected 
last year, inspections being made both at point of shipment and 
destination. These inspection certificates are used as a basis for 
settling disputes between buyers and sellers as to grade and for 
providing information regarding the grade or condition of indi- 
vidual lots at the time of sale or offer for sale. The service has 
been developed to include meats, tobacco, butter, cheese, eggs, hay, 
rice, and several other farm products. This service is about 65 
percent self-supporting on the basis of fees charged for individual 
inspections. 

REGULATORY WORK 


A substantial part of the work of the Bureau consists in the ad- 
ministration of laws which Congress has passed to aid in the 
marketing of farm products. Most of these laws are more of a 
service than of a regulatory nature. 

Following is a brief statement of the purpose of each: 

Cotton Futures Act: This law fixes the grades of cotton which 
may be delivered in settlement of futures contracts; requires that 
cotton tendered in settlement of such contracts be classed by 
official classers (this Bureau maintains boards of cotton examiners 
for that purpose); provides for the payment of cotton delivered 
on futures contracts which is not of the basis grade according to 
differences which are an average of the commercial differences pre- 
vailing in 10 spot markets. The quotation of these differences is 
supervised by the Bureau, Under this act the Bureau also con- 
ducts a cotton quotation service similar to the regular market 
news service in order to inform cotton farmers of prices and 
general market conditions. 

Cotton Standards Act: This act authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish official standards for cotton and requires that 
when cotton is sold by grade only the official standards may be 
used. Cotton may be sold by private type, however. Under this 
law we have developed official standards for cotton which are in 
general use throughout the cotton industry of this country, and 
by agreements with exchanges in foreign countries they are now 
recognized throughout the world. 0 

This act and the Cotton Futures Act have made it possible to 
merchandise cotton on the basis of one set of standards instead 
of numerous standards established by various trade organizations, 
and have provided machinery for anyone to ascertain the grade 
or staple of cotton before sale, 

Grain Standards Act: Under this law official standards for the 
principal grains are established, and the law provides that no 
grain shall be sold in interstate commerce by grade except on the 
basis of such Official standards. 

This act has removed the confusion arising from a multiplicity 
of standards established by various States, grain exchanges, or 
boards of trade. It has placed the inspection of grain on a uni- 
form basis. 

Warehouse Act: Congress passed this act to assist in the financ- 
Ing of farm products. The licensing of warehouses is not manda- 

- When a warehouseman elects to become licensed, however, 
his warehouse must be suitable for storing the products in ques- 
tion, and he must be financially responsible and otherwise comply 
with our regulations and be subject to the penalties of the act. 
In the administration of this law the Bureau has developed a 
Federal warehouse receipt, which is recognized as prime collateral 
by both Government and private lending agencies. In the present 
emergency the demand for Federal warehouse receipts Is con- 
stantly increasing. At the pr@sent time we have warehouses 
licensed with capacity to store more than 5,600,000 bales of cotton 
and more than 80,000,000 bushels of grain. Altogether 15 prod- 
ucts are eligible for storage in federally licensed warehouses. The 
supervision provided by the Bureau to warehouses licensed under 
this act is such that in the last 10 years losses to storers of farm 
products in such warehouses have been negligible, and the pro- 
tection afforded by the Bureau's supervision has resulted in lower 
insurance charges and substantially lower interest rates. 

Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act: This act was passed to 
protect farmers, shippers, and handlers of fruits and vegetables 
from certain unfair practices which prevailed in that industry. 

This act has had a wholesome influence upon this industry. 
About 2,500 complaints were handled last year. Through this act 
the Bureau has been able to exercise a degree of control over 
unscrupulous dealers which, after years of effort, the industry 
found it could not do itself. 

Produce Agency Act: This is a criminal statute and was passed 
for the purpose of protecting farmers from being defrauded by 
unscrupulous commission merchants. It makes it a misdemeanor 
for a commission merchant to destroy without reasonable cause 
products assigned to him, to make false statements regarding 
the quality or condition or disposition of such products and to 
fail to account promptly to his principal. This act has afforded 
protection to farmers and is a strong deterrent against commis- 
sion merchants failing to account correctly. A number of prose- 
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cutions have been instituted and convictions obtained involving 
fines and imprisonment. 

Standard container acts: The Bureau administers two con- 
tainer acts which standardize baskets and hampers used in the 
marketing of fruits and vegetables. The purpose of this law is 
to protect the public by outlawing short-measure containers, to 
reduce the cost of manufacturing containers by eliminating nu- 
merous and unnecessary odd sizes and shapes. Last year more 
than 10,000 containers were tested. Under these laws the fruit 
and vegetable markets are no longer cluttered with a multiplicity 
of odd sizes and shapes of containers, which contributed to all 
sorts of confusion. For example, the number of sizes of berry 
boxes was reduced from 18 to 3, hampers from 42 to 9, round- 
stave baskets from 20 to 9, etc. 


RESEARCH 


Price analyses and outlook: In its research activities the Bureau 
touches practically all economic phases of agriculture. At the 
center of the Bureau’s research is the program of price analysis, 
the purpose of which is to analyze the trends of supply, demand, 
and prices of agricultural commodities and the factors that affect 
those trends. This research service is the basis for the broad out- 
look service eovering the national and world situation with refer- 
ence to practically all important commodities, and it is used very 
extensively by the educational forces, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, and by farmers themselves in making adjustments 
in their production and marketing . In other words, the 
Bureau undertakes to analyze the statistics of the agricultural 
situation so as to interpret their meaning in terms of past and 
probable trends. 

Farm management and land utilization: In our farm-manage- 
ment research the problem of efficiency in agricultural production 
is approached from the point of view of the individual farm. The 
influence of size of farm, kind of power used, the combination of 
crops produced, practices in the production of these crops, and 
costs associated with the different types of ement are care- 
fully analyzed with a view to determining the basis of maximum 
efficiency. Much emphasis is being placed upon types of farming 
that have been developed in various parts of the country to deter- 
mine the degree to which farming in various areas can maintain 
itself under given price and cost levels. Closely associated with 
this work is the research in land utilization. In this field we 
study the areas of relatively low agricultural income with a view 
to determining the degree to which it is possible to reorganize the 
type of farming and thus increase farm incomes, the possibility 
of reorganizing local public services, such as schools and roads, 
with a view to reducing the burden upon such communities, and 
also to determine the degree to which certain lands are so handi- 
capped by natural or economic conditions that they cannot con- 
tinue in successful competition with other lands and therefore 
should be returned to the public domain. 

Foreign agricultural service: Through the limited number of 

Offices which the Bureau maintains abroad, an effort is made to 
determine the extent to which foreign competition in the pro- 
duction of various commodities will increase or decrease. A study 
now practically completed indicates that the possibility of cotton 
ex on in Egypt is distinctly limited. Studies of potential cot- 
ton competition in South America, India, and Russia are being 
projected. An effort is also made in the foreign agricultural serv- 
ice to keep in touch with supply and demand conditions cur- 
rently in foreign countries with a view to assisting American 
farmers in finding the most profitable outlets for their products. 
Certain on and market news services have also been ex- 
tended to foreign countries in order to facilitate the movement 
of perishable commodities in European markets. An extension 
study of trade barriers and restrictions hampering foreign trade 
in agricultural products has been made in response to Senate 
Resolution 280 and published as Senate Document No. 70 of this 
Congress. 
Land values, farm taxation, farm insurance, farm credit: In our 
land-value studies we determine the trend of land values for the 
country as a whole and by States, and also analyze the factors 
which have influenced the course of land values. This informa- 
tion is valuable to lending agencies in the making of farm-mortgage 
loans and also to farmers in determining upon suitable times and 
price levels at which to purchase farm lands. Our studies in farm 
taxation have brought out the extent to which taxes on farm 
real-estate property have increased by States and the relatively 
heavy tax burden on farm lands. They have also, in a few in- 
stances, pointed out how the tax burden on farm lands may be 
reduced through various economies in local public expenditures, 
through more equitable assessment of farm lands, and through 
new sources of public revenue. Our research in the field of farm 
insurance has been particularly helpful to the 2,000 cooperative 
farmers’ mutual fire-insurance companies, which have a mem- 
bership of three and one half million farmers and carry insurance 
on farm properties valued at around ten and one half billion dol- 
lars. Problems of organization and management of such com- 
panies have been analyzed by us and the results have been ex- 
tensively used by the insurance companies throughout the 
country, 


Mr. Chairman, at this point I wish to place in the Recorp 
a statement from the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, esti- 
mating the annual returns and savings from fundamental 
research. 
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BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AND SOILS 
Estimated annual returns and savings from fundamental research 


tential 
Subject mated by | mated by a 


Bureau 


waste (milk sugar); Devised means of 
utilizing milk sugar from waste whey, largest 
waste in dairy industry . 
Sugar beets: Devised method for reducing 
storage losses, resulting in increased sugar 


8 to lace imported potato 
erected 


for o more uni- 
form quality which resulted last season in 


Maple products: Developed new maple prod- 
ucts; improved production methods and 
color grades for maple sirup 

Rancidity: Discovered means of delaying ran- 
cidity, making possible large savings. Pub- 
lic-service patent granted .......-....-...----}.-.....-----|--....-..-.. 

Eggs: Developed method for retaining fresh egg 
quality by sealing with carbon dioxide and 
oil under a vacuum. Value to poultrymen. 
Public-service patent granted—— narm innana aana 

Apple pomace: oped method for salvag- 

wax from apple pomace, a of 
special value for the production of lacquers, 
waterproof paper, and stencils..__..-_....-.-]..---.-...--|-------....- 

Waste citrus fruits: Developed methods for 
production of citric acid, calcium citrate, 
citrus oils, pectin, ete. Four factories now 
using these methods = 

Citrus fruit: Developed maturity standar 
which have increased retirn to California 
growers about 35 cents per bon 

Oranges: Develo; ethylene gas treatment 
for oranges which wers estimate to be 
worth 50 cents per box. Growers estimate 
return to producers in Florida annually 
$4,000,000, Public-service patent granted '__| 

Pears: Developed method for softening pears 
in canning; estimated saving to growers and 


Wann . ß e een epeeasl saremiperesl 
Bulletin in handling hides: Issued (coopera- 
tively with B. A. I. and B. A. E.) over 225,000 
bulletins on how to produce better hides 
ee Bulletin adopted as trade text- 
1 
Hide “reddening”: Shown to come from salts 
infected with reddening bacteria. Loss 
amounts to thousands of dollars annually___ 
Sumac tanning: Developed procedures for a 
better domestic sumac crop, thereby increas- 
ing returns to producers several thousand 
Se MTR) en eo an pecan ES o oe reer 
Chestnut-stump extracts: Discovered chestnut 
Sampi to be richest part of the tree in tam- 
nin, thus providing farmers an added source 
of income, and means to reduce clearing cost 
of chestnut lands by use of a Wwasts -.------ 
Farm tanning: eee ie ae for sal- 
vaging wasted hides si y tanning 
farm leather 


Hemlock-bark tannin; Developed method of 
converting annual waste of 350,000 tons hem- 
lock bark in Oregon and Washington into 
irn . ̃¶ ²un n —T—T—. T2141. 

Leather, preservation of: Developed methods 
for wa oofing, preserving, and treating 
leather. vings to users of leather amounts 
to several millions of dollars annual 

Leather red rot: Showed ‘‘red rot“ or decay of 
bookbinding, upholstery, and other leathers 
due to absorption of sulphur acids from the: 
air. Developed methods for preventing 

Paper specifications: In cooperation with Joint 

‘ommmittee on Printing of Congress, Govern. 
ment Printing Office, and other Government 
organizations developed specifications for 

per that it is estimated have saved the 
overnment $250,000 !_...........—.-------- 

Paper sizing: Proved that a small excess of 

um in sizing is detrimental to paper. 
Estimated worth to legal and business 
records $500,000 annually..__.__._....-.--..].-----.-...-]--.--------.| 

Paper, blue-print: Developed for Government 
use, high-grade blue-print papers, thus lead- 
ing to production in this country of such 


10, 000 


$500,000 from making bills er in sise 1. 
1 In cooperation with other bureaus. 


N 008 . 
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BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AND sor. continued 


Estimated annual returns and er from fundamental 
research—Continued 


Postal cards: Developed for Post Office De- 
partment lighter weight stiffer post card, 
saving the Government large sums 

Fabrics: ag” method for the water- 
proofing and fireproofing of fabrics, thereby 

creasing demand for cotton goods 

Cottonseed oil: D ed causes of deterio- 


nseed: Devel loped A chemical meth methods for 
use in grading of cottonseed. Estimated 
pride to the farmers and oil mills $700,000 
peti yf PASE ear EE Feces AE EGL i sl Q ei pies) 
Proteins af cottonseed: Determined the value 
of proteins of cottonseed and established its 
economical commercial utilization in rations 
for farm animals. ed how the 
toxicity of raw cottonseed can be eliminated 
in the production of cottonseed meal, where- 
by the value of the meal can be Increased 
Vitamins: Determined that certain fish o 


— poultry and cattle feeding, wi 

pins be and ca 

result that over $3,000,000 worth of — — 
oil alone was sold d to farmers at a saving of 


methods pre- 

vention of farm fires, the application of 
which has reduced the “fire tax“ 
from $115,000,000 in 1932 to N ggose 
$100,000,000 in 1933—a reduction of more 
than $15,000,000. The per capita “fire tax” 
in 1932 was more than $19 for every farmer 
Sis Clie COUN ise acorn a S mace neopets tau teen 
Spontaneous aye and ignition of hay: De- 


veloped methods t spontaneous 
heating and ignition e of hay, the utilization of 
which will save American farmers $20,000,000 


annually and reduce an additional loss of 

ee annually due to deterioration and 
Fast cotton dyes: Developed technical methods 

for the pri sige wide dcr aioe e 

for cotton, reducing cost to the consumer, 

expanding the market for cotton ropes B 


Purfural: eee 
corncobs, oat hulls, and other farm wastes, 
oats be nearer 

jon of r production 
and as a e 

. 100, 000 |--.......... 

manufacturing rayon cellulose pros 5 

cane bagasse. Now 1 worked out com- 


mercially in Hawaii. Has 3 value 
to sugarcane producers in Louisiana, Hawaii, 
C 


Caleium gluconate from corn: Developed 
methods for manufacturing calcium glucon- 
ate, a product of immense value in the treat- 
ment of human and animal RS 

Insecticides from plants: Developed the new 
insecticide rotenone which is coming into 
use in place of arsenicals. This research 
created a new industry in America, over 50 
companies now marketing derris root (from 
which rotenone is obtained) or pro N eld 
insecticides containing it. This develop- 
ment aids farmers in marketing vegetables 
wie nie ahem wena residue and insures the 
public against arsenic poisoning 

3 — — Synthesized 


9 now w giving 5 
— ane 5 as substitutes te 224 lead 
arsenate for fruit spraying 1 -22000 
Spray-residue removal: Develo methods 
for the removal of spray ues of lead, 
arsenic, and fluorine from apples. Without 
proper the exportation or interstate 
movement of the commercial apple — — 
(value =$65,000,000) 


1, 000, 000 


100, 000 }-------...-- 


1, 000, 000 


ride, ethylene pk carbon 
5 toxic agents, methyl formate, and ethyl 
A T A ENTREE EEE AR E EAE AE cent es, Lo 
Grain-handling and milling operations: Studied 
causes and developed methods for prevention 
of dust explosions 2 grain- and mill- 


6 ap! 


In e with other bureaus, 
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BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AND sor~s—continued 


Estimated annual returns and savings from fundamental 
research—Continued 


Realized | Realized | Estima 
value esti- | value esti- potential: 
mated by | mated by | value if 

industry Bureau applied 


Subject 


Threshing-machine losions: Develo; 
exp A ped 


measures for 
firesin 


from $11 to $1.50 A oF hundred. Potential 
saving of grain, machinery, and insurance 
ahr amounts to more than $700,000 


a codes: Developed safety codes for — 

vention of dust losions in grain han 
ne other associated dust-producing indus. 
tries. Practical application of these codes has 


pm Developed bods of improved 
m: met of 
production 55 Bats eA jab LEER, 
Steam 8 still: Developed a now 
ol still wich increased capacity and 
tivity, Estimated annual value to each 5 
ducer using this equipment, $2,500 an- 
TCC 
eg — 9 turpentine distillation, prevent - 
osses 


Turpentine puri cation: Developed a better H 
para ar and introduced a practical de- 
a lor tare tiie ee eee RTTE SEENA E 


9 in nitrogen fertilizer investigations: 
eveloped an ammonia catalyst. Devel- 
oped a tienen gas-hy 9 Do 
oped high-pressure cai 6 an 
eee —— ę(— —H — . 10, 000, 000 
emical and organic invest 
Investigated cyanamide 8 
methods for its proper use æ 
Developed methods for the more efficient 
utilization A the nitrogen fixed by soil 
leguminous plants. 


organisms and 

Physics and chemical fertilizer investigations: 

Developed scientific fundamental informa- 

tion on the properties of gaseous mixtures un- 

der conditions of their employment in the 

3 of fertilizer eben De- 
0 


Phosphate fertilizer investigations: 
. — new method for 
hate rock into 


smel phosphate 
eee eee 
loped a mi syn 
Developed a method for processing peat by 
treatment with ammonia._._............|--.-------.-|...--...-.-.| 
Potash fertilizer investigations: 


potash 
Developed processes z the recovery of 
from poata ARAE e e 


Develo: nyse Fron Selby ame 
5 


cee fertilizer 8 ere 
Demonstrated the efficiency of ammoni- 


ated su 8 
Developed me 8 a gora 8 
y. 


— gd efficiency of 
fertilizers. Contri to develop- 
ment of improved N for fertilizer 


inn. ae 


1In cooperation with other bureaus. 
3 Refers to in booklet, Results of 10 Years of Research, 1920-30, 
1Estimated annual annual sayings to American farmers, 


3 


3 8, 000, 000 


9.000, 000 


1934 


BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AND sos continued 


Estimated annual returns and savings from fundamental 
research—Continued 


Realized | Realized | Estimated 
value esti- | value esti- | potential 
mated by | mated by | value if 

industry Bureau applied 


Subject 


Concentrated fertilizer investigations—Contd. 
Initiated work which has led to the peana 
elimination of filler from mixed fertilizers. 
Developed analysis formulas for concen- 
8 fertilizers of satisfactory qual- 
enen $8, 000, 000 


Ony soil “investigations: Have shown wn that 
oh hope soil t yer smaking eee 5 
uce poor-quality fruit, m t 
2 these unsatisfactory soils Ai 
ment af reha T—„2:ʒ 


50,000 | 3, 000, 000 


CSTD AOE SILAS Se is ocak, MORSE 25, 000 
t lands: Survey and mapping of 

pest Jands in laying the foundation for the 

development of a domestic peat industry that 

may completely erm importations from 

— amounting to a million dollars 
Cooperative soil surveys: Cooperative Betala 

and reconnn surveys are necessary and 

basic to the development 01 reclamation proj- 

ects, subsistence homestead undertaking, 

and other Federal activities, and the applica- 

tion of this basic information is resulting in 

the savings of millions of dollars annual 

nodule bacteria: A collection of pure 

cultures, developed and maintained, fur- 

nishes stock cultures to various States to be 

propagated and distributed to farmers, to 

om agents, and to investigators in foreign 

eountr 


25,000 | 1, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 


ER E E A A A AEA 10, 000 
Commercial moculants. The inspection of com- 

mercial inoculants results in the elimination 

of many worthless brands. This serves not 

only to safeguard the farmer’s investment, 

but is also an insurance against loss of time 

Sid BOR Fel ion e E a 
New inoculants: A collection of pure culture 

nodule bacteria for various legumes has been 

developed and is maintained to meet the 

needs of new t importations that are 

being constant ge 33 for the benefit 


100, 000 100, 000 


of American agriculture.......-.....---------|--<-<,-<0-=| 1,000 


Annual inoculat 


canning pons 
more uniform and satisfactory product. Ob- 
servations indicate that t he practice migh might 
be extended to other commer 
legumes, with profit............-.-------.---]-------+---- 
Fertilizer investigations on prominent soil 
types with cotton: Through determining the 
most efficient fertilizer mixtures for specific 
rowed t pesta the southeastern Cotton Belt; de- 
— relative value of inorganic, organic, 
Sy synthetic sampona oA pomen and phos- 
phate materials for economic cotton produc- 


Soil-fertility and fertilizer investigations in the 
southeastern Truck Cropand Citrus belt: By 
solution of nutritional Speen pep e in 
citrus and truck crops and of most eco- 
nomic use of fertilizer materials to increase 
quality of vegetables and fruits produced *___}......-.---- 3, 000, 000 

Potato soil and fertilizer work: Recommenda- 
tions on fertilizers for potatoes for attaining 
high quality and profitable returns on promi- 
nent soil types in Maine, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Ohio, 
and through a more concentrated fer- 


Mechanical placement of fertilizer: Through 
recommendations as to the poe methods 
of placing fertilizers in rela to the seed, 
to utilize efficiently the content of plant food 
without injury, t h fertilizer-distribut- 
en . penny 


10, 000 100, 000 


ncies and disease and the im- 
porne of the sugar 8 in the sugar- 
t regions of the Middle W. 


to 
50 sugar content and yield of cane, in the 
ugarcane Belt of the Potts PEN plates ET A EAS 


and green 
3 Refers to page in booklet, Results of 10 Years of Research, 1920-30, 
FEC i 
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BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AND sos continued 


Estimated annual returns and santue from fundamental 
research—Contin 


Cotton root-rot investigations: Through 
demonstration of the rational use of fertilizer 
and the of modified in con- 
junction with crop rotation, soil conserva- 
tion, and other fertility and soil-maintaining 

and measures in the regions of the 
Southwest with cotton root rot. $2, 500, 000 
Soil reaction and oxidation reduction studies: 

Through studies of soil acidity and liming, 

together with the economies and savings 


—— — 


„ liming to 
ity, sulphuring to 1 — acidity, 
soil to special cro 

use work: To discoveries 

ouse of special treatment; nitro- 
gen, Eo puiain, phosphate sources, effect of un- 
on elements on plant growth, investi- 

8 of fertilizer materials and soil amend- 
ments, elimination of toxic quantities of soil 
PR nau out laboratory control of the feld work 4 

eous soil-fertility studies: Through 

advice to farmers throughout the United 
States and its possessions on soil and fertilizer 
matters, such as poe th or gues dia of fertilizers, com- 


ee. manures, 
e C 

Soll- ‘ative un ne mixing of investigations with 
8 Recommendations of 2 


50, 000 


0 States, showing the influence ol these 
on the pecan trees, growth of nut, size and 
quality of nut, with pehes on the control of 
nutri onal sip rege ad the application of 108 600 


Bal Ta investigations at the ing and 
ty t station at Pontiac, 
S. 65 8 ing successful crop sys- 


tems for the production of horticult crops 
pene for the maintenance of a dairying indus- 
FFC 


sollerosion poore farms: Methods of 
erosion control under moisture conservation, 
spplied under a wide variety . 


including Sarraoa, soil-saving crop 


Total- 16, 440, 000 | 79, 006, 000 | 228, 650, 000 


I also have a statement from the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, which is a picture of the work of this Bureau and 
the results of such work. 


FACTUAL SAVINGS RESULTING FROM BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
ACTIVITIES 


Contagious pleuropneumonia: The eradication of this European 
plague from the United States in 1892 by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry resulted in stopping the previous losses to our cattle 
industry of more than $2,000,000 per year. In the 42 years 
which have since elapsed without any recurrence of this plague, 
the savings would naturally total over $84,000,000. 

Tick fever: When the Bureau, cooperating with infested States, 
began this work in 1906, the losses to the cattle-raising industry 
amounted to $40,000,000 annually. As the infested area gradually 
grew smaller each year, these losses were likewise gradually re- 
duced. To date 89 8 of the originally infested area has been 
freed of ticks, which shows a saving of $35,600,000 during the 
past year. This benefit will accrue annually in the years to come 
if reinfestation is not permitted to occur. 

Hog cholera; In 1914, the first year the Bureau began to coop- 
erate with the States in controlling hog cholera, the loss from this 
disease was 6,304,320 pigs, valued at $67,697,461. In 1924, 10 years 
later, 2,772,000 pigs died of the disease, valued at $27,027,000. Last 
year the losses amounted to less than $20,000,000. Compared with 
the 1914 losses, a saving of about $48,000,000 was effected in 1933. 
With the gradual decrease of cholera since 1914, the saving to 
the swine industry during the 19 intervening years totals over 
$400,000,000. 

Foot-and-mouth disease: This plague is a foreign disease which 
has not been allowed to become permanently implanted in the 
United States, as every outbreak in this country has been 
promptly eradicated. 

Losses from outbreak: 


c ert ECHO oo een — $15, 430, 000 
O a tect —.!. — Es — 15,475,000 
gD D E CSRS mßßßßß —. — 102, 000, 000 
1924-25 (California) ~........-.~-~-.-. a a 31, 083, 000 
n 000 
88 TONE C 5, 405, 812 
1130 —— Oe Rete pane 3.845, 198 
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The losses in certain foreign countries with far less livestock 
population than this country have been estimated at upward of 
$15,000,000 annually. 

In this country our outbreaks have resulted in an average loss 
of $26,884,430 for each outbreak. It would be quite conservative, 
therefore, to state that our livestock industry has been saved that 
latter amount annually as a result of our success in eradicating 
all past outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease from the United 
States. 

Tuberculosis: In 1917, when the cooperative bovine tuberculosis 
eradication work was inaugurated, the loss from this disease in 
cattle alone amcunted to over $25,000,000 annually. Since 1917 
this disease has been reduced in cattle by 66 percent, resulting 
in an annual saving of $17,000,000. 

Concurrently with the eradication of tuberculosis in cattle, 
there has been a reduction of this disease in swine Which has 
produced a corresponding saving. 

The savings from the public-health feature of tuberculosis 
eradication in animals cannot be stated in dollars and cents, but 
it is the opinion of all recognized medical authorities that the 
decrease in bovine tuberculosis in this country has resulted in a 
marked reduction in the cases of human tuberculosis, particu- 
larly that form which attacks the bones, joints, and glands of 
children. 

Meat inspection: The cost to the Government of this service is 
less than 8 cents for each animal slaughtered or 1 cent for each 
22 pounds of dressed meat and lard produced. It is realized that 
it is quite impossible to evaluate the worth of this service in 
terms of dollars and cents, as it cam be measured only in terms 
of public health and health of livestock. The least that may 
be said in this connection is the cost of the meat-inspection 
service is more than offset by the benefits which accrue therefrom. 

Roundworms in swine: Figuring the losses from kidney worm, 
which on statistical survey at one slaughterhouse amounted to 
$80,000 in 1 year, and figuring the extensive coridemnation for 
parasitic livers due to ascarids and other parasites, and the ex- 
tensive savings which have been+reported wherever the swine- 
-sanitation system has been adopted or where the treatments de- 
veloped and recommended by this Bureau have been uséd, a 
saving of $6,000,000 annually is a conservative estimate. 

Roundworms in sheep: Considering the entire United States, 
more than 10 percent of all sheep show clinical evidence of 
roundworms. The ranging from unthrifty animals of 
low wool production and marketed as culls to sheep killed by 
stomach worms and other parasites, will average a dollar a head. 
Since control measures are very widely practiced in the United 
States and since these control measures are those developed or 
standardized by the Bureau, a saving of $3,000,000 a year is re- 
ported as a result of this work. 

Liver flukes in sheep and cattle: Under conditions prevailing be- 
fore the depression, statistics indicated that the loss in livers con- 
demned for flukes under Federal or local inspection totaled around 
$1,000,000 annually, with the prevailing high price of liver then 
very much in demand for the control of pernicious anemia. Under 
present conditions this loss is at least a half million dollars, and 
there is well over a half million dollars’ worth of loss in wool, 
unthrifty sheep, and deaths from liver flukes. In parts of the 
United States, such as the Gulf coast of Texas, liver flukes have 
driven sheepmen out of the region. The control measures which 
have been recommended were used in California to clean up liver 
fluke in sheep to the point of practical eradication and are being 
used to a large extent in Washington, Oregon, Utah, Idaho, and 
Montana. The estimated annual saving of a million dollars is 
conservative. 

Parasites of horses: The experience of practitioners in Iowa and 
Illinois and elsewhere indicates that distinctly more than 10 per- 
cent of all horses and mules are suffering from parasites to the 
point where their usefulness is impaired, if not actually nullified. 
Estimating this damage conservatively at $1 a head and figuring 
that the treatments developed in the Bureau are being used on 
much more than 10 nt of the horse population of the United 
States, an annual saving of $1.800,000 is conservative. 

Parasites of poultry: Probably 50 percent of the birds in the 
United States suffer from some sort of parasitism, and, figuring 
that 10 percent of them are treated and handled in accordance 
with the procedure developed in the Bureau and estimating the 
benefit at only 5 cents a head, there is an actual saving of 
$2,250,000 per annum. 


Then I have a similar statement from the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, which I am sure will be interesting. 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL SAVINGS RESULTING FROM ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
THE BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 
1, The breeding of the Marglobe tomato, resistant to 
wilt and nailhead rust, saved the tomato in- 


dustry of southern Florida worth $2,000,000 an- 
nually, in addition to large savings in other 


FTT VVT $2, 000, 000 
2. The rediscovery of the Young dewberry has started 

a new industry in several regions with an an- 

nual value of more than 81.000, 000—- 1, 000, 000 
8. Development of better methods of handling, stor-, 

ing, and shipping fruits and vegetables =- 8,000,000 
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ESTIMATED ANNUAL SAVINGS RESULTING FROM ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
THE BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY—Ccontinued 


4. Establishment of the rice industry in California 
entirely dependent on varieties and methods de- 
veloped by the Bureau „„1%.P' 

5. An increase in the acreage of soybeans from less 
than 50,000 in 1907 to nearly 4,000,000 acres in 
1932 made possible by varieties introduced by 


6. Research on cultural methods for winter wheat in 
demonstrating the need for timely soil prep- 
BISON Co oh ete a A eee 

7. Without material increase in the cost of produc- 
tion, larger acre yields of corn from the use of 
better varieties recommended by the Bureau 

8. The introduction of durum wheat into the United 


$3, 000, 000 


30, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 


5, 000, 00 


30, 000, 000 | 
9. The breeding and introduction into use of varie- 
ties of spring wheat has resulted in an annual 
increase in production worth $40,000,000 and im- 
proved quality worth not less than $5,000,000___ 
10. The establishment of date culture in the South- 
west producing a superior quality product 
11, Research on cultural methcds and varieties of 
alfalfa in demonstrating the need for inocula- 
tion, liming, and adapted varieties 
12. The breeding of yellows-resistant cabbage, and 
methods for control of black leg and black rot 


45, 000, 000 | 
500, 000 | 


5, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
1, 500, 000 

300, 000 


100, 000 ` 
175, 000 


100, 000 


13. Saving the lettuce industry of the Southwest by 
breeding a brown blight-resistant lettuce 
14. Development of methods of controlling pecan dis- 


$300,000 to growers in Georgia alone 
16. Methods of controlling celery and cucumber 
mosaics reduced losses in the Central States. 
17. Control of the stem end rot of watermelons 
18. Research on the crown gall of apples resulted in 
changed practice saving nurserymen alone 
19. The value of the sweetpotato crop to its producers 
has been increased by the findings of the Bu- 
reau's research on storage diseases 
20. Potato-disease control through production and 
certifying disease-free seed has been worth $17,- 
500,000 to Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, in addition to its value 
C a we ob hase E ecm 
21. Savings from orchard-spraying practice developed 
by the Bureau and State stations 
22. The development and introduction of sugarcanes 
resistant to mosaic prevented practical aban- 
donment of sugarcane culture in the South. 
Crediting to this research only the increased 
yield above the low level actually reached, the 
savings may be estimated conservatively as 20, 000, 000 


The 22 229, 875, 000 
To which should be added not less than $75,000,000 
for savings no less real as to fact but more difficult 
75, 000, 000 


The grand total for the Bureau thus becomes 
more than $300,000,000 annually, or. nearly 
100 times the amount of the appropriation 
n sete ea animist 304, 875, 000 


The Bureau of Home Economics, presided over by Dr. 
Stanley, has supplied a brief statement of its work, which 
I am sure will be of value. 


The Bureau of Home Economics was established in the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 1923, on the recommenda- 
tion of Secretary H. C. Wallace, to strengthen and extend certain 
lines of scientific work already under way in the Department of 
Agriculture. As early as 1887 Congress had created the State 
experiment stations to study the composition and digestibility 
of different kinds of food for domestic animals. It was not until 
1893 that the Secretary of Agriculture recommended that ques- 
tions relating to the use of agricultural products as food for man 
should also be considered. President Cleveland in his message 
to Congress of that year emphasized the importance of this 
work by the following statement supporting a small appropriation 
for such a study: 

“When we consider that fully one half of all the money 
earned by the wage earners of the civilized world is expended by 
them for food, the importance and utility of such an investigation 
is apparent.” 

This Bureau completed 10 years of work last July. During this 
period the earlier work on dietary studies, collection of data on 
food composition, and study of digestibility of food has been 
continued and new studies added in textiles and clothing and 
in the economic aspects of homemaking. The appropriation for 
this Bureau has at no time been large, but a small and efficient 
staff has been built up, of well-trained women, each a 


5, 000, 000 


17, 500, 000 
30, 000, 000 


1934 


and commanding respect in her own field. Many of the studies 
of this Bureau have been undertaken in cooperation with some 
other Government agency, either within or without the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or with some of the State experiment sta- 
tions. In this sense the Bureau has been a coordinating agency 
and has helped prevent duplication of effort in this field, which 
has probably saved a yearly sum more than its appropriation. 
It is impossible to estimate what its contributions have been in 
terms of savings from wiser family expenditures, better family 
feeding, more palatable meals, better family health 

Figures on food composition have been collected, the results 
tabulated, and the information made available to all those inter- 
ested in any way in the food problem. The importance of this 
to health is realized when one knows that certain regions grow 
food rich in desirable elements. Others haye been known to 
produce food so lacking in minerals as to produce ill health if 
used for too long a period of time. A central coordinating agency 
like the Bureau, in collecting these data, helps direct the studies 
made by the State experiment stations so as to give a better- 
rounded picture of the composition of our food. 

In order to facilitate marketing and grading of food products, 
studies have been undertaken of quality grades and the influence 
of methods of growing foods on quality. The textile fibers have 
also been studied to show the influence of quality on the wear 
of fabrics produced from them. Study has been made of available 
fabrics and desirable uses pointed out to both manufacturers 
and consumers. 

The Bureau maintains an office of information which not only 
prepares technical reports of wide usefulness but has translated 
many of these into popular form for general use. The Bureau 
has worked always on the theory that the final test of the value 
of scientific information is in use, and has made every effort to 
get results of research into usable form just as rapidly as possible, 
therefore, much of the detailed technical information has been 
worked over into very simple, readable circulars, articles, and 
press releases. Back of ali these, however, lies in every case tech- 
nical material of value. 

During the period of the economic emergency this Bureau re- 
ceived a continual stream of requests for assistance on family 
budget problems, food choice at different income levels, how to 
protect children on a restricted food supply, etc., etc. These 
letters came from individual homes, relief agencies, teachers, 
public-health clinics, community-service groups of all kinds. 
Fortunately, the Bureau has been able to meet these demands 
because of the well-trained staff and the information available 
from its basic research program. 

One of the major efforts of the Bureau during the emergency 
period was to teach the public how to protect itself when forced 
to live on restricted diets. Balanced diets were worked out at 
different levels of cost, weekly market lists of the necessaries were 
published with menus and recipes showing how to combine in 
palatable meals. Along with these was published information as 
to the nutritive value of each and all the common foods. Be- 
tween three and four million copies of low-cost food material 
have been distributed during the past 4 years. 

The Bureau has shown itself equally helpful during the recovery 
period. The efficiency of its organization and the value of its 
studies have been demonstrated by the essential information it 
has furnished the recovery agencies of the Government. The 
AA.A. has come to it for information on consumer demand for 
agricultural products. Data on food composition, standards of 
nutrition, and food-consumption habits at different income levels 
have been used as a basis for planning an agricultural-production 
program. Living standards, house plans, house-equipment infor- 
mation have been provided to subsistence homesteads and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The study in which this Bureau has 
cooperated on submarginal farms will serve as a guide in helping 
determine what areas are able to support an adequate living 
standard. The Bureau has worked during the past year with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in determining the cost of living with 
Government workers here in W n; it has worked with a 
group of bureaus under the Central Statistical Board, preparing 
lists of commodities for price reporting and setting up specifica- 
tions for these. It has worked with the Consumers Counsel 
of the A.A.A. and the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the National 
Recovery Administration in studying the codes from the con- 
sumers’ point of view and furnishing data on standards for con- 
sumer goods. As a matter of fact, at this time when the con- 
sumer and the welfare of the consumer are being considered as 
never before, this Bureau is able to give invaluable service and 
the type of help for which no other Government unit is equipped. 


The foregoing statements, from a limited number of the 
bureaus, have been inserted merely by way of illustration 
of the invaluable services rendered by all the bureaus and 
offices of the Department. Space will not permit the in- 
clusion of like statements from the others, and their omis- 
sion is not to be taken as indicating their work is inferior 
in importance and value to that performed by those for 
which statements have been submitted. 

The amount recommended for the Department of Agricul- 
ture is $142,802,631 below the amount appropriated for 1934 
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and $2,820,545 under the Budget estimate for 1935. How- 
ever, the 1934 figure includes a direct appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
The bill as reported includes no comparable amount for that 
service for 1935, since it is to be provided for in 1935 out of 
processing taxes. Details of this decrease will be found in 
table B of the report. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Will the gentleman state what is the 
amount of the permanent funds appropriated for the De- 
partment of Agriculture? 

Mr. SANDLIN. That is shown in the table and in the 
report, which are a part of my remarks. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. What is the amount of the funds purely 
administrative and research work in the Department of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. SANDLIN. If the gentleman will let me conclude the 
paragraph I am reading, it will give that information. 

The permanent annual appropriations are those which 
have been provided by various and sundry acts of Congress 
and which recur each year without further action by Con- 
gress. They are not included in the accompanying bill but 
are set out in a table at the end of this report, solely as a 
matter of information. This table shows that there will be 
expended in 1935, out of the permanent appropriations, a 
total of $833,745,418, of which $831,022,428 is to be supplied 
out of the processing taxes under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, 

Exclusive of the amounts for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, the remaining total for the Department of 
Agriculture for 1935, including both the regular annual and 
the permanent appropriations, is broken down in the fol- 
lowing table for the purpose of indicating what percentage 
of the total is for direct payments to States and road- 
construction funds, what portion is for the ordinary activi- 
ties of the Department, and, of the latter, how much is for 
those activities which are of general public benefit and, 
finally, how much is for the direct benefit of agriculture. 

This table shows that of the total set-up for expenditure 
in 1935, 38.09 percent, or $26,616,005, is for road funds and 
for payments to States, including payments to States on 
account of experiment stations, extension service, coopera- 
tive forestry activities, payments to States out of forestry 
receipts and Federal-aid highways and construction of roads 
on public lands. The remaining ordinary activities com- 
prise 61.91 percent of the whole, of which approximately 
one half, or 30.54 percent, is for work which is of general 
public benefit, leaving but 31.37 percent of the whole, or 
$21,913,053, to be expended for the more direct benefit of 


agriculture. 
TABLE A 


Item Percent 


Payments to States, road funds, and ſorestry receipts me 
special funds (including payments to States on account of 
experiment stations, Extension Service, coo tive forest 
activities, from forestry receipts and Federal-aid highways 
SG RE Ke eee een 

Ordinary activities: 

Of benefit to general public: 
8 os 2 a ddcnka sacs ace 


Biological Survey 
Food and DAKA Administration, ee 
of $191,517 for enforcement of insectici 


5 n E a E NE Ne 1, 366, 196 

Of more direct benefit to agriculture (being the remaining 
MAR VION) Oa 8 ee cles add OSN O F $1. 37 
y 6 «| Feige UC can RRR TRENEN A 100. 00 


1 Does not include $1,172,513 allotted to States for forest fire cooperation, $56,295 
for cooperative forest planting stock distribution, and $2,741,100 (including $688.500 
for payments to States) from forestry receipts and special funds. 

The following table sets forth, summarily, the amounts recom- 
mended in the accompanying bill, as compared with the 1934 


appropriations and the Budget estimates for 1935: 


Group 


1, Ordinary activities: 
(a) Of primary benefit to agriculture: 
Annual appropriations 

Permanent appropriations. 


BTC AEE PR ae Ss Sea e ae mat Ete oe RO Ae 


(b) Of general public benefit: 


winnen foe en sso ae — —— 


Permanent appropriations... 
Total, item (b) 


Total, dann e Secreted 


2. Payments to States (exclusive of road and forestry receipt funds): 


6 TTP ———. ͤ—V—————————— 
„eee . . cel. 


Total, payments to States, as above smannannannnnnnnma 
3. Forestry receipts and special funds (permanent appropriations) 
4. Road funds (annual appropriations) -2-14-11 mennene aa 


Total, items 1-4, ahove: 


TIS RODE IR CUD TNE en ::: —. 
Petmanant appropriations. -iscir anna nes 


Total, Department of Agriculture, exclusive of Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


5. Agricultural Adjustment Administration: 


Salaries and e 1 (direct 1 F 


Advances (pai: m processing tax 


Total, Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
Grand total, Department of Agriculture 
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TABLE B 


Amount or decresse 


Budget recom- (=), House Creuse (~), 

8 estimates mended com- | House bill 

for 1935 in House | pared with 115 1035 

bill for 1935 | 1934 appro- Budget 

prasot timates 
$26, 181, 808 n 2 $21, 878, 563 | —$4, 303, +3414, 776 

34, 490 34, 490 +34, 400 . 
SAR Net aL 21,498,277 | 21,913,053 | —4, 288,815 | +414, 776 
RE a 18, 196, 285 18, 339,088 | —6, 151,150 +142, 803 
3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 +450, 000 
21, 196, 285 21, 339, 088 | —5, 701, 150 +142, 803 


43, 252,141 | —9, 969,965 +557, 579 


R 10, 079, 585 9,688,800 | 300 77 
LALR 4,678,096 | J＋.10, 000 ——.—.— 
E 14,364,905 | 880776 
* 2,751,100 | 2,751,100 | —335,920 |------------ 
S 

SERINE, 12,878,124 | J. 500, 000 | —29, 957, 400 | —3, 378, 124 
3 62, 227,005 | 50, 406, 400 —40, 802, 631 | —2, 820, 545 
pA CE EES) 10,461,686 | 10,461,686 | 4.188570 
110, 512, 207 60, 868, 146 | —40, 644,061 | —2, 820, 545 

2 100,000, 000 . 100,000, 000 
e 855, 379, 811 : 831, 022, 428 24.357,88 
2 955, 379, 811 §31, 022, 428 |—124, 357, 88 
ANE RA 1,005, 802,018 | 903,711,119 | 900, 890, 574 |—165, 001, 444 | —2, 820, 545 


1 Includes $2,354,893 for grasshopper control. 


CURTAILMENT OF 1934 APPROPRIATIONS THROUGH LEGISLATIVE AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 

An accurate consideration of the Budget estimates for 
1935 and of the committee’s recommendations thereon re- 
quires that they be compared, not with the amounts appro- 
priated by Congress for 1934 but with the amounts which, 
under legislative reductions and budgetary reservations, will 
actually be expended in 1934. 

Omitting the Federal-aid highways, forest roads and 
trails, the nonrecurring item of $100,000,000 for the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, and the new item for 
grasshopper control, the totals for the Department are: 


Appropriated by Congress for 1934. $60, 751, 691 
Cash withdrawal limitations for 1934, fixed by legisla- 


tive reductions and budgetary reservations 49, 828, 704 
Budget estimates for 1938. 46, 993, 983 
Amount recommended in bill for 1935--------------- 47, 906, 460 


It will thus be seen that, for the appropriations above 
considered, the amount provided by Congress for 1934 was 
reduced in the manner indicated in the sum of $10,922,987; 
the Budget for 1935 is $2,834,716 below the cash withdrawal 
limitation for 1934; and the amount recommended by the 
committee in the accompanying bill is $912,472 in excess of 
the Budget estimates. Offsetting the latter increase, the 
committee has made reductions below the Budget estimates 
in the items excluded from the above calculations as fol- 
lows: Federal-aid highways, $3,000,000; forest roads and 
trails, $378,124; grasshopper control, $354,893. So that, for 
the entire bill, there is a net reduction below the Budget 
estimates of $2,820,545. 

The Budget reductions are offset to a degree by allotments 
from emergency funds for certain of the items in the bill. 
The amounts of these allotments and the activities for 
which they have been made are shown in detail further on 
in this report. 

The amounts appropriated by Congress for each activity 
for 1934, the amounts of the cash withdrawal limitations, 


2 Includes $2,000,000 for grasshopper control. 


the amounts recommended by the Budget for 1935, and the 
amounts included in the accompanying bill are set forth in 
the following table: 


Taste C.—Statement, by fic a tions, of the amounts 
appropriated for 1934, the amount of the cash withdrawal for 
1934 allowed by administrative action against each appropria- 
tion, the Budget estimate for 1935, and the amount recom- 
mended in the appropriation bill for 1935 


Bureau or office and appropriation | 1934 appro- 
item priatio 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Salaries, Office of the Secretary 
Compensation, mechanical shops 
an rer plant 
Miscellaneous expenses, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
Rent of buildings in the District of 
Columbia. 


Total, Office of the Secretary. 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


Salaries and expenses 
Printing and binding 


Total, Office of Information 


1, 164, 561 


LIBRARY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Payments to States, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico for agricultural exper- 
iment stations: 

Hatch Act 


Tarte C.—Statement, by specific appro 
appropriated for 1934, etc-——Continued 
oar Amount 
Bureau or office and appropriation | 1934 appro-} 1934 cash recom- 
item pristion withdrawal a * 
for 1935 
OFFICE or EXPERIMENT STATIONS— 
continued 
d expenses: 
Saarisen ot 21 relations 
with agricultural experiment 
stations - $148,831 | $130,070 | $137,125 | $137, 125 
Insular agricultural experiment 
rail station — 36, 270 31, 800 31, 162 31, 162 
Puerto Rico station 41, 860 36, 800 83,815 33, 815 
Total, of Experiment 
— —— —— 4, 590, 102 4, 590, 102 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto a for agricultural 
extension wor 
Supplemental Smith-Lever Act. 


Pos oat peasy Ree 420 12 005 
Additional ee eee 000 000 | 1. 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
9 1 — al administrative expenses 12, 426 12, 426 
cooperative 
gerede aiiis far “msi | “sa S10 
Cooperative farm forestry y 
Total, Extension Service 
WEATHER BUREAU 
Salaries and expenses: a 1 
prose ee es 1,740,080 | 1,806, 519 | 1, 806, 519 
33 1,085,470 | 1,081,680 | 1,081,650 
Total, Weather Bureau 3,731, 235 | 2,905,884] 3,032,292 | 3,032, 292 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTEY 


Salaries and expenses: 

G ‘al administrative expense: 153, 824 162, 185 162, 185 
— and quarantine 620, 694 622,090 | 622, 000 

Eradicating tul -A 
0 expenses 995,464 | 1,042,179 1. 042, 179 
Indemnities 3,300,000 | 3,000,000 | 3, 000, 000 
es cattle Dan 536,871 300, 300 502, 007 
dey 573, 435 592,675 | 592,675 
335, 046 334, 324 336, 949 
357, 398 340, 515 340, 515 
7,500 7, 871 7,871 
AOE] 294, 168 307,493 | 307, 493 

2, 017, 131 


64 2 53,500] 4814 56,514 
Goera one — gon, 68 500 | 448. 503, 348 
Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
8 iste Rom e 655,130 | 540,000) 884 87 559,862 
BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 
Salaries and expenses: 
Ge administrative expenses. 198,689 | 167,522 171,569 | 171,500 
Barbary e wore | A enna Perna 
Blister-rust control ps Se if EEE Bete RRs ae POSES 
Botan 39,113 | 32 08 J. 816 93,816 
Cereal 485,200 | 410,960 | 411,808 | 415,048 
Cotton production and diseases. 200. 000 165,233 | 173,002 173 002 
Drug and related plants. 39,840 | 232505 34,101 34.101 
pis ture 220,000 | 1583. 40 . 191,908 
nance 87,190} 171,341] 71,230| 71.230 
Forage crops and diseases 201,014 | 165,687 | 174.50 174 506 
Foreign plant introduction ez —.— gre 44 27 
Fruit and vegstabio er and , ay mi dune (loyal 
See ues See 144, 950,508 | 990, 936 936 
Genetics and bicphysies en] T. 28,753 2 753 
My and disease survey... 46,133 37,322 39.342 39,342 
National arboretum 4,758 4 39 4146| 4.146 
9 . e eee 
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tions, of the amounts 
appropriated for 1934, ete-——Continued 


Bureau or office and appropriation | 1934 appro- 1934 cash 
item priation withdrawal 


BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSI RY—Con. 


Salaries and expenses—Continued. 
Plant nutrition 


Western irrigation agricul 


Salaries and ex 
8 ist 


rative expenses 
Protection and tion 


Classification of lands 
Sanitation and fire prevention 
Planting on oe forests 
Recon 


BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AND SOILS 


Salaries and expenses: 
General administrative expenses. 
ons chemical investiga- 


gations. 
plant dust explosions. 
Naval stores investigat 
Fertilizer investigat 
Soil chemical and physical 


EEB Bess gB g 
S888 8888 88 8 


PUREST OE OF ENTOMOLOGY AND 


„ 
Salaries and expe 

General sduninistrative expenses. 149, 100 
Fruit ines. 320, 759 
Japanese beetle control... 203, 010 
moc fruit-fly control 101, 652 
Ph h di yi *. os 

ony-peach disease 
Phony-peach eradication 45,462 | 458,402 
Date scale control 22, 768 
Forest insects. 145, 655 


Blister U.. 
Binn f eee 
Truck crop and garden insects 303,048 | 303. 048 
Cereal ai insects 236, 761 262, 701 
European corn control 30, 411 30, 
Cotton insects at 114, 763 114, 763 
Pink bollworm control B 254, 956 959 
Thurberia weevil control.. a 2, 584 2, 584 
Bee culture investigations 45, 670 45, 670 
Insects affecting man and ani- 

SECS Se ee 109,600 | 109, 600 
Household and stored products 


eR SE AR 121, 616 
738 40, 738 
— —ͤ— 25, 005 26, 419 26, 419 


4 Includes $611,933 transferred to the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
as follows: Citrus-canker n, $25,000; phony peach 8 . 
8 8 $351, 351; DAMAT. eradication, $180,722; and teh elm disease 
contro! 

2 $136,358 appropriated under Bureau of Entomology and $31,196 under Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 

¢ $25,000 appropriated for 1934 under Bureau of Plant Industry. 

7 $41,860 appropriated for 1924 under Bureau of Plant Industry. 

1 $375,233 appropriated for 1934 under Bureau of Plant Industry. 

+è $180,722 appropriated for 1934 under Bureau of Plant Industry. 
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TasLeE C.—Statement, by specific appropriations, of the amounts 
appropriated for 1934, etc——Continued 


Amount 
1935 recom- 
Bureau or office and appropriation 1034 appro-| 1934 cash Bud 
get | mended 
item priation withdrawal estimate | in bill 
for 1935 
BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT 
QUARANTINE—continued 
Salaries and expenses—Continued. 

Foreign plant quarantines . $685,000 8568, 550 3536, 516 $536,516 
Certification of exports 18, 558 15, 188 16, 120 16, 120 
Total, Bureau of Entomology 

and Plant Quarantine 4, 372,482 | 3,672,268 | 2,839,919 | 2, 865, 859 
BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Salaries and expe! 

General sdmntnistrative expenses. 76, 865 69, 297 72, 978 72, 978 

Maintenance o and 
bird reservations 75, 000 50, 000 52, 368 52, 368 

Food habits of birds and animals. 75, 000 71, 640 16 20, 901 75, 112 

Control of preda animals 530, 000 382,981 | 41398, 982 398, 982 

id wipe of fur ani- 1 

F 55, 000 49, 363 |.......-...-| 51, 717 

Bidet imvestigations _....... 85, 000 279 69, 71 69, 711 

Protection of migratory birds. 198, 190 149, 206 118, 210 155, 085 

Enforcement of Alaska game law_ 90, 000 000 66, 66, 598 

Umo A Mississippi River wild life 
‘Administration — 43, 200 30, 584 
Acquisition of land... 18, 500 10, 018 
Bear River 3 bird reti 
(administration) 20, 000 14, 700 
Migratory bird 8 refuges. 89, 525 59, 193 
To piani of Biological 
ries S 1. 356, 280 | 1,017, 261 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
Federal-aid highway system 35, 000, 000 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 
Salaries and e: 

e komn administrative expenses. 36, 810 32, 000 

Agricultural engineering inves- 
tigations. <2 <2. 375, 000 310, 034 228, 518 


RTI eat URIS 411. 810 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


Salaries and ex 


General administrative expenses. 267, 750 219, 750 


Farm management and ee. 375, 000 297, 030 
Marketing and aui 
farm products 725, 000 598, 471 
Crop and livestock estimates 700, 000 574, 890 603, 701 
zarie competition and de- 
TT 202. 870 217, 000 228, 590 
Market inspection of farm prod- 
sr ee a AA ESAS 500, 236 371, 340 
Markel News Service 1, 300, 000 971,000 | 1,002,868 | 1, 002, 868 
Estimates of cotton grade and 
staple (statistics) 350, 000 198, 000 
0 stocks and standards 23, 200 15, 100 
Enforcement of Perishable Ag: 
riculture Commodities Act. 165, 000 124, 000 
Enforcement of United States 
Cotton Futures and United 
States Cotton Standards Acts. 268, 000 215, 500 
Enforcement “oh United States Grain 
Standards Act 765, 000 617, 710 
Administration of United States 
— TaN 296, 220 261, 720 
Enron of standard container, 
hamper, and produce agency acts- 34, 120 27, 780 
Com: ition of wool Work TT 
Wool mark: . 30, 000 2. 900 
Total, Bureau of Agricultural 
Teodnomies . 6,095,260 | 4,733,191 | 4,852,554 | 4,916, 031 
BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Salaries and expenses: 
General administrative expenses_ 26, 049 24, 483 25, 747 25, 747 
Home economics investigations 186, 700 144, 855 129, 819 152, 954 
Total, Bureau of Home Eco- 
P 212, 749 169, 338 178, 701 
GRAIN FUTURES ADMINISTRATION 
Enforcement of the Grain Futures 
FFT 200, 000 173, 139 181, 498 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and e: 
General 5 e 96, 827 90, 127 95, 178 95, 178 
Enforcement of the F. 
Drugs Act 1,185,000 | 1,114,995 | 1,161,477 | 1. 161, 477 
1 Supplemental estimate. 


u Includes supplemental estimate of $307,639. 
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TABLE C.—Statement, by specific appropriations, of the amounts 
appropria 


ted for 1934, etc—Continued 


Bureau or office and appropriation | 1934 appro-| 1934 cash 
item priation withdrawal 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTEATION— 
con 


Salaries and ontinued. 


expenses 
Enforcement of the Tea Impor- 
5 A 


$36, 786 
2, 052 
191, 517 


17, 739 


191, 517 
17,739 


Act 
Enforcement of the Milk Impor- 
tation Act 


Poison 


Experiments in livestock production 
in southern United States 
Soil-erosion investigations 

pier toon control 
orest roads and trails.. 


u Includes rei raga estimates totaling $4,873,433 as follows: $1,097,000 for pay- 
ments to States, for agricultural ent stations; $1,018,000 for payments to 
TTT 
Survey, and $2,354,893 for for grasshopper pote ia 

I may state that the committee held hearings for 4 weeks, 
and the hearings comprise about 1,300 pages. I believe they 
will be very interesting to any Member who may take the 
time to read them. They can certainly find in the hearings 
something on nearly every subject that is handled by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The tables show in detail the appropriations that are 
made, and the break-down of such appropriations is such 
that I do not think any Member will have any difficulty in 
getting all the information he may desire with reference to 
any item in which he may be interested. 

WORK AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE DRY-LAND STATIONS AND THEIR 
PLACE IN FUTURE PLAINS AGRICULTURE 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I want to call attention to the 
importance of dry-land stations and the work being done 
by them. This work is conducted in the Great Plains area, 
embracing 450,000 square miles of tillable land in 10 States, 
and in which is grown two thirds of the wheat production 
of this Nation. 

Study of the problems of dry-land agriculture was first 
begun in a systematic way by the Department in 1905 to 
meet the urgent needs of settlers who were taking up the 
land. Most of them were from humid areas and knew noth- 
ing of farming under dry-land conditions. Failure and 
tragedy were common and recurrent as wave after wave of 
settlement advanced and receded. Misinformation on cli- 
mate and methods of farming was the rule, and no one 
understood the principles underlying the handling of the 
soils and growing of the crops. The States were financially 
unable to conduct the necessary experiments and to estab- 
lish the required experiment stations. Furthermore, it ap- 
peared that the Government which had opened up the land 
for settlement had some responsibility in the premises. 

In order to meet the situation existing in this early day a 
series of stations was established, some in cooperation with 
States, a few independently, covering the plains from north 
to south and east to west, where studies would be made of 
rotations and tillage methods, how to handle the soil in order 
to conserve and utilize moisture, what crops and what varie- 
ties of crops to grow, how best to utilize the pastures, where 
it was safe to farm and where not, and other problems of 
importance in establishing a stabilized system of agriculture 
in the region, 
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Fruits and vegetables were required by the settlers and 
these were given attention. The best varieties were sought 
out and others developed by breeding. As a later develop- 
ment, experiments with trees and shrubs were begun, and 
demonstration shelter belts were planted to protect the 
homes and farm orchards and gardens from the winds and 
storms. 

As a result of the experiments conducted at the dry-land 
stations, a large body of facts has been assembled that are 
used and are useful in many ways. They are of vital assist- 
ance to the farmer; they are used by Government officials in 
classifying land; and they will certainly be of further use if 
land purchases are undertaken in the region, or if any wide- 
spread changes in the utilization of the land are inaugurated. 

Some of the specific accomplishments of the dry-land 
stations follow: 

CLIMATE 

From a study of the climatic data assembled during the 
last 25 years it has been possible to secure information on 
the amount and distribution of precipitation, frost dates and 
the average frost-free period, temperatures and wind veloci- 
ties for each month, and evaporation and humidity during 
the growing season. These factors have determined the 
types and varieties of crops to be used, planting and harvest 
dates, tillage practice, and farm operations in general. 

ROTATION AND TILLAGE 


Through the accumulated data on the crop-rotation and 
tillage investigations many old-time theories have been dis- 
credited or replaced by accurate experimental data and new 
farm practices have been evolved. 

The rotation and tillage experiments have demonstrated 
the value of the 4 years’ rotation in many sections of the 
Northern Plains, including and progressing in the order of 
fallow, winter wheat, corn, and oats or barley. This rotation 
embodies the several factors recognized as necessary in this 
region for a well-balanced system of diversified agriculture 
and has been adopted with variations by many dry farmers. 
Fallow, the essential moisture-storage and weed-eradication 
treatment, is followed by wheat, the principal crop of this 
region. Corn, on spring plowing or listing, follows wheat 
and is a grain and fodder crop adapted to harvesting or pas- 
turing. Corn is also a partial weed-control and moisture- 
conservation crop and leaves the land in good condition for 
the crops that follow. Oats or barley produced economically 
on disked corn land provide small grains for feed and, when 
cut at the proper stage, some of the crops may be used for 
grain hays. Oats and barley, together with corn, entail the 
production of livestock on the farm, which, with the winter 
wheat, constitute the principal sources of income. 

An outstanding accomplishment of the station at Archer, 
Wyo., has been the development of a method of cultivation 
that controls soil blowing and enables winter wheat to sur- 
vive the winter and spring at the high altitude of south- 
eastern Wyoming. This method does not use the plow. All 
cultivation is done with a duck-foot or field cultivator and 
the wheat is seeded with a furrow drill. 

The average returns from the tillage experiments at Hunt- 
ley have shown that there is practically no difference in yield 
between crops grown on spring-plowed and fall-plowed land. 
The maximum yields of small grains or flax in any season 
have generally been obtained on summer-fallowed land, 
although in some cases the most economical yields of these 
crops have been produced on disked cornland. From the 
standpoint of yields obtained as well as economy of soil 
preparation, listing the land for small grains has generally 
excelled plowing. Plowing to depths greater than 8 inches 
has not returned increased yields, but has increased the cost 
of production. The returns from small grains cropped suc- 
cessively on the same ground have seldom justified the ex- 
pense of plowing between crops as compared to the more 
economical method of sowing the seed into disked stubble 
land. 

Date of seeding work at several stations over the past 18 
years on the sorghums, cotton, and other crops is slowly but 
very surely influencing farmers to plant at dates that insure 
higher yields. 
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From the nature of these experiments with rotation and 
tillage methods and other soil studies, they must be continu- 
ous, and many of them have been under way without any 
break for 25 years or more: Their comprehensive nature 
has required many years of investigation before conclusions 
could be formulated. Although many of the results obtained 
in these experiments are widely applied and have been of 
immense benefit to farmers the results in some of them 
are just beginning to be successfully used by leading farm- 
ers in the region, and their value should be increasingly 
evident as they are more widely applied. As yet many 
phases of these investigations are incomplete. 

SOIL MOISTURE 


Soil moisture is closely associated with climatic factors 
and crop production. Through the study of about 300,000 
soil samples, taken from plots at several stations, given 
various tillage treatments and seeded to different crops, it 
has been possible to obtain comparative data on the storage 
and depletion of soil moisture as a result of cultural and 
cropping practices over a period of years. This information 
is not only valuable in accounting in part for yield variation 
but aids in determining the most reliable methods to be 
followed in crop production. 

SUMMER FALLOW 


In experiments at stations generally it has been demon- 
strated that summer fallow plowed early and kept free from 
weeds the remainder of the season, produced much higher 
yields than that plowed in July after the weeds have removed 
practically all of the moisture. Plowless fallow in Montana, 
using the duckfoot cultivator and the one-way disk, pro- 
duced yields practically equal to plowed fallow, and from 
an economic standpoint it has a considerable place on much 
of the fallow acreage of the State. 

It has been established by experiments at representative 
stations that an average increase of 3 bushels of wheat per 
acre is obtained from each inch of water stored by fallow 
above the quantity stored in other plots in the spring. 

Yield of spring wheat on fallow plowed by June 1 has 
averaged 22 bushels to the acre, whereas that plowed after 
that date but before July 1 has averaged only 16 bushels. 

The stations at Belle Fourche and Ardmore have demon- 
strated the importance of using methods of production that 
are adapted to conditions. The growth of small grains 
continuously or by methods that do not accumulate a store 
of water in the soil before seeding is too hazardous to war- 
rant its practice. Such crops grown on a properly con- 
ducted fallow are productive and sure enough to support a 
permanent agriculture. 

Investigations conducted since 1914 at Mandan have 
shown that while the highest yields of wheat and other small 
grains are produced on fallow it is not the most profitable 
method. It might be used to advantage when it seems de- 
sirable to reduce the total production of wheat and to in- 
crease its quality. A combination of corn for feed and 
small grain grown on disked corn ground is a practice well 
fitted to a large section represented by the station and is 
the foundation of a better balanced agriculture than can 
be based on the use of fallow. 


BREEDING OF FIELD CROPS 


The Akron station provided facilities for cooperative work 
through which a variety of oats, Brunker, was developed 
that for an average of 8 years yielded 22 percent more than 
the variety of oats, Kherson, in standard use. 

Wheatland and Beaver milo, both originated by the cereal 
office in cooperative work at the Woodward station, are now 
planted over tens of thousands of acres of the sorghum belt. 
Western black-hull kafir, distribution of which was started 
from this and other stations only in the past few years, is 
recognized as the best general-purpose kafir over most of the 
sorghum region proper. 

Facilities provided by the field station at Woodward, Okla., 
are responsible for the breeding of a grain sorghum that is 
satisfactorily productive and that can be handled with wheat 
machinery, making possible a substitution of that feed crop 
for wheat and thus promoting a better-balanced agriculture. 
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Testing and breeding sorghum crops for chinch-bug re- 
sistance, under way at the Lawton station, have given prom- 
ising results. 

MANURE AND GREEN MANURING 

Plots to which barnyard manure or green-manure crops 
have been added have seldom produced yields of small grains 
or ear corn equal to the yields that have been obtained from 
ordinary summer fallow. When noticeable at all, the effects 
of added fertility have usually been reflected in increased 
yields of straw and stover, although in a 2-year rotation of 
corn and flax the yearly addition of barnyard manure has 
seemed to have a depressing effect on the yield of flaxseed. 

GRAZING AND PASTURING 


The investigations in grazing conducted at Mandan, 
N.Dak., since 1915 in cooperation with the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station are the most fundamental of 
any investigations on the utilization of native sod and cul- 
tivated sod crops that have ever been conducted on the 
prairies or plains. They have determined the normal gain 
per steer that may be obtained during a pasture season. 
They have determined the gain per acre that may be ob- 
tained from pastures grazed at different rates or handled in 
different ways. They have shown that the carrying and 
producing capacity of native sod can be increased about 20 
percent by dividing the pasture into three parts and grazing 
them in rotation. Investigations are under way to deter- 
mine how cultivated sod crops can best be utilized to replace 
or supplement native sod. Indications are that most effec- 
tive use of the land can be made by utilizing such crops as 
crested wheatgrass, bromegrass, and alfalfa for early pas- 
tures supplementary to native sod for later pasture. The 
pastures are furnishing steers for research investigations by 
the North Dakota Experiment Station on the questions of 
fill, hardening, and shrinkage to determine the significance 
of heavy gains at one season of the year and failure to gain 
at another season. 

These grazing experiments at Mandan, N.Dak., show that 
7 acres per steer under a system of continuous grazing will 
furnish enough feed for a 5 months’ grazing period and 
allow the steer to put on a gain of 300 pounds. By follow- 
ing a system of deferred and rotation grazing, the acreage 
can be reduced to 5 acres per steer, with a gain of 275 
pounds per head. 

Careful botanical studies of the vegetation and changes in 
it as a result of grazing make it possible to apply the results 
to other sections where the vegetative cover is greater or less 
as a result of differences in soil or water supply. 

Crested wheatgrass not only produced good yields of hay 
but is also outstanding as a pasture grass. It starts growth 
early in the spring and is ready for pasture before other 
grasses or sweetclover. After late summer rains it greens up 
and furnishes considerable pasture while the other culti- 
vated and native grasses remained dry and brown. Pasture 
tests during the past few years have shown it to have four 
times the carrying capacity of the native ranges of the 
Judith Basin. It is not a difficult grass to get started in 
central Montana. During both of the past 2 years almost 
perfect stands were obtained when the grass was seeded alone 
on fallow. 

Hog-pasturing investigations in Montana have shown that 
it is possible in most years to raise pigs from weaning age 
to nearly market condition by pasturing them on a series 
of annual crops and supplying them with a suitable supple- 
mentary grain ration, The annual crops used and the order 
in which they have been grazed are winter rye, field peas, 
Sudan grass, soybeans, sorgo, and corn. This series of crops 
has generally furnished continuous pasturage from early in 
May to the middle of September. 

In Montana alfalfa produced a good yield of hay and was 
far better than sweetclover as a pasture for hogs. 


FORAGE CROPS 


Investigations centered at the Mandan station were largely 
responsible for the development and introduction into use 
of crested wheatgrass, a Russian immigrant, that is one of 
the most important contributions ever made to the list of 
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sod crops available for use in cold, dry regions. It has 
never been killed out by cold or drought, and is more pro- 
ductive under adverse conditions than any other sod crop. 
It has good seed habits and is easily established, which in- 
sures its general use. In many sections it is the only grass 
available for resodding land that has been broken up but 
which it is not profitable to continue in cultivation. 

The value of early sorgos and Sudan grass for drought- 
and grasshopper-resistant forage crops has been demon- 
strated, and these crops have been introduced into use. 

It has been shown that when there is emergency need of 
forage crops, oats, Dakota Kurak millet, and Dakota amber 
sorgo can be planted in North Dakota as late as July 15 
and still produce nearly as much forage as the best hay 
mixtures. 

The dry-land stations introduced Sudan grass into the 
Plains, which is a valuable hay crop and also is of great 
value as a summer and fall pasture crop. 


FEEDING 


It has been determined at the Akron station that hog 
millet is equal to yellow corn in fattening value for hogs 
when finely ground and fed with a balanced supplement 
and simple minerals. 


FRUITS AND NUTS 


Varieties of grapes distributed over the Plains a number 
of years ago from the Woodard station show adaptability 
of varieties to different sections of the Plains. There seems 
to be a gradual change of varietal adaptability from south 
to north and from east to west. There is a wide range of 
adaptability due to different soils also. The main fact that 
many very good varieties of grapes are adapted to practi- 
cally all of the southern plains has been established almost 
wholly by the work of this station. 

Tests of grapes have shown distinct regional adaptation 
of different varieties. They have shown that some varieties 
standard in other sections are not adapted to dry-land con- 
ditions, and that other varieties produce quality grapes only 
under semidesert conditions. 

There has been a great demand for a nut tree for the 
Southern Plains, and work has been concentrated on obtain- 
ing wood of the better varieties of black walnuts from all 
over the eastern United States and grafting it on trees of 
native black walnuts. Results are very encouraging. Wood 
grafted on old trees starts bearing the second year. 

A pecan of good quality, which ripens fully even as far 
north as southern Kansas, has been discovered and is being 
propagated for distribution. 

Woodard has introduced improved varieties of persim- 
mons and shown the possibilities of grafting them on native 
trees. 

Variety tests have been and are being made at Mandan, 
Woodward, and other stations of all tree fruits and small 
fruits that might be adapted to the region, paying particular 
attention to new varieties that are put out by State and 
Canadian experiment stations and to foreign importations 
secured by the Division of Foreign Plant Introduction. 
This is determining the best material for the region that is 
available. Extensive breeding work is being done with 
apples, crabs, plums, cherries, juneberries, currants, and 
gooseberries to produce better hardy varieties. More than 
30,000 crosses have been made, and more than 5,000 hybrid 
plants and trees are now being tested for hardiness and 
brought to bearing. 

New and improved varieties are being tested by 75 coop- 
erating farmers in the Northern Great Plains. New varie- 
ties of plums and apples havé shown superior qualities that 
warrant their immediate distribution for general growth 
and trial. 

ARBORICULTURE 

Through test plantings on the station and plantings on 
the farms of nearly 3,000 cooperators in Montana, Wyoming, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota great progress has been 
made in determining the varieties of trees to grow, the spac- 
ing at which to plant them, and how to care for them for 
shelter belts under the trying conditions of the northern 
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Great Plains, where trees grow naturally only in the most 
favored and sheltered locations. 

The Chinese elm was introduced and has proved to be one 
of the most valuable additions to the list of adapted species. 
The value of American elm and green ash above willows and 
poplars which were in most general use has been clearly 
shown. The adaptability, hardiness, and suitability of white 
spruce from the Black Hills and of ponderosa pine for 
shelter belts in even the most difficult situations has been 
shown. 

It was common practice to prune trees of all their lower 
limbs and to mulch plantings with straw or manure. It 
has been shown that pruning destroys the value of a plant- 
ing for shelter, interferes with its ability to prevent the 
competition of sod and weeds, and actually reduces growth. 

Mulched trees do not do as well as those that are given 
no care at all. The best treatment for a shelter belt or 
tree planting is clean cultivation and no pruning. 

The cooperative plantings scattered over the Plains, in 
which about 5,000,000 trees have been planted, are demon- 
strations that encourage others to plant shelter belts. The 
improved conditions afforded by a shelter belt also en- 
courages the planting of fruits and gardens and greatly in- 
crease the chances of their success. 

Each cooperative planting is an experiment that is visited 
every 5 years to study the reactions of the varieties and 
methods used to the local conditions of soil and climate. 
Solution of the many problems involved over so wide an 
area naturally requires much time, but the method in use 
is productive of results more rapidly and decisively than 
any that has been tried before. 

Experiments at Archer have shown that the snow caught 
by a shelter belt may increase the yields of hay on adjoin- 
ing fields enough to more than offset the loss of land occu- 
pied by the shelter belt. 

GARDENS 


Breeding work at the Mandan, N.Dak., station has devel- 
oped a tomato adapted to the short season and to dry 
weather. Sweet-corn varieties have been tested and the best 
ones further adapted to conditions by increasing their earli- 
ness and improving their quality and productiveness. Con- 
tinued seed selection from the earliest watermelons and 
muskmelons is producing melons that will ripen in the short 
growing season of the northern Great Plains. 

The possibilities of the farm garden, when handled on a 
systematic plan and in accordance with practices suited to 
the conditions that obtain, have been measured and the dis- 
semination of the information has been responsible for a 
great increase in home-garden production in the Plains. 

Present depressed economic conditions direct attention to 
the value of the farm garden and farm orchard as aids in 
making the dry-land farm more of a self-sustaining unit 
and more satisfying home. 

The advantages and greater chance of success of a garden 
located in a favored spot, such as a sheltered coulee or 
protected by a shelter belt, has been shown. 


CONCLUSION 


There is no doubt but that the dry-land stations have 
repaid many times over in benefits to agriculture the money 
spent on them by the Federal Government. Not only should 
they be maintained as at present, but ample opportunity and 
assistance should be afforded them to increase the scope of 
their activities. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
FADDEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a bill I introduced on March 9, 1933, 
House Resolution 19, which is pending before the Rules 
Committee, proposing that the House authorize the appoint- 
ment of a select committee of seven men to examine into 
the present radio situation. 
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I have repeatedly asked the Chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee for a hearing on the bill but I have had no response, 
The country is thoroughly aroused upon this subject, and 
wants full action at once. 

Likewise, on the 14th of February of this year I intro- 
duced a resolution following some remarks which I made 
on the floor of this House on January 31 last in regard 
to discrimination, censorship, and interference of radio. 
Radio broadcasting calls for a new deal—a fair new deal. 
This bill is a fair bill; it deals squarely with the question 
of politics, religion, and education by radio. The genile- 
man from Texas, Mr. RAYBURN, Chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, following the message 
of the President, has introduced a bill proposing to establish 
a new bureau called the Bureau of Communications”. This 
bill proposes to take from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission supervision of the radio and put it under the juris- 
diction of the new Commission, which will supervise tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio. 

At the other end of the Capitol, Senator DILL has intro- 
duced a bill, S. 2910, quite similar. 

I now call attention to the present censorship, directly 
and indirectly, in radio broadcasting. The two bills that 
have been introduced at the instance of the President to 
conform to his message do not deal clearly with the question 
of censorship. If the Rayburn-Dill bills are to become law, 
the subjects covered in my bill, H.R. 7986, should be included 
therein. The two major chain broadcasting systems have a 
self-established censorship policy, which includes politics, 
education, and religion. In this they are attempting to tell 
the American people what they shall hear and what they 
shall not hear. The attention of the membership of the 
House is directed to the fact that these two bills propose 
that this new commission, when it is organized, shall make 
a study of all phases of broadcasting and report at the 
next session of Congress. I say this subject must be dealt 
with fully now to prevent further entrenchment of selfish 
interests, 

In remarks I made on the floor of the House on the 31st 
of January I called attention to the political censorship of 
radio. During the present year very important elections 
are to take place; the full membership of the House is to be 
elected and one third of the Senate. If radio during this 
summer is to be controlled partisanly, it means something 
to the membership of this House and the country. Likewise 
the question of international relations will be discussed all 
during this year, and if this present censorship referred to 
is to keep off the air broadcasts that are in opposition to 
their views it means partisanship aplenty. 

One phase of censorship which has been set up by the 
chain broadcasting associations, which control 80 percent, 
directly and indirectly, of the broadcasting of the United 
States, is fo assume to censor all religious talks that may 
take place over the radio. The N.B.C. have vested the cen- 
sorship in the so-called “ Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America” under the guise of its religious con- 
tribution to the radio audience, whereas it is used as a smoke 
screen to prevent other programs of wide public interest to 
be given because the latter may be considered to be inimi- 
cal to its own selfish interests. This policy applies not only 
to religious programs but to political and educational pro- 
grams as well. And they are permitting James J. Farley, 
Postmaster General and chairman of the Democratic Com- 
mittee, to censor political broadcasts, and the Columbia 
System are cooperating in the political censorship. 

I submit that the so-called “Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America” do not represent all the 
God-fearing people in the United States, nor does the 
Democratic Party possess all the God-fearing people. And 
the American people have certain vested rights as to what 
they shall hear over the radio. It is a well-known fact 
that the so-called Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America” are working in cooperation with many 
other organizations in pacifistic movements in the United 
States, going so far as to voice their cooperation in matters 
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pending before Congress, such as their opposition to the 
recent Vinson naval bill; likewise, their opposition will be 
voiced against the Army appropriation bill; and at the 
present time they are cooperating in the program to have 
this country join the League of Nations and adherence to 
the World Court. In fact, this censorship is being used to 
involye the United States in international affairs. 

I hope in answer to a request made of the chairman of 
the radio committee of the House (which is the Merchant 
Marine, Fisheries, and Radio Committee) that they are going 
to give some consideration and a hearing on my bill. 


I want the Membership of the House to understand that 
my bill is necessary, pending the putting into operation 
fully of the President’s plan as represented by the Rayburn- 
Dill bill establishing a new commission of communications, 
and I am now requesting the chairmen of all three com- 
mittees that they give consideration to the subject covered 
in my bill no. 7986, which is as follows: 


A bill to amend the Radio Act of 1927, approved February 23, 
1927, as amended (44 Stat. 1162) 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Radio Act of 1927, approved Feb- 
ruary 23, 1927, as amended (44 Stat. 1162), is amended by the 
addition of two new sections to follow section 28 of said act (44 
Stat. 1172), said new sections to read as follows: 

“No person, persons, company, association, or corporation own- 
ing and operating a radio broadcasting station, and receiving and 
broadcasting radio programs for hire, shall discriminate in the 
use of such station in favor of a program of speech sponsored 
by any person who is a legally qualified candidate for any public 
office, and/or by any religious, charitable, or educational com- 
pany, corporation, association, or society or any other like asso- 
ciation or society, and against or to the exclusion of another 
person who is a legally qualified candidate for any public office, 
or of another religious, charitable, or educational company, cor- 
poration, association, or society chartered or licensed under the 
laws of the United States, because and for the reason that such 
person, religious, charitable, or educational company, corporation, 
association, or society holds and promulgates and advocates views 
contrary to those expressed in programs that have been broadcast. 
The owner, lessee, or operator of any broadcasting station con- 
tracting for or accepting and broadcasting radio programs for 
one legally qualified candidate for a public office, and for one 
class of religious, charitable, or educational company, corporation, 
association, or society, and refusing to contract for or to accept 
and broadcast for hire radio programs of speech offered for broad- 
cast by another legally qualified candidate for a public office, or 
by any other religious, charitable, or educational company, cor- 
poration, association, or society within the provisions of this sec- 
tion, because or for the reason that such legally qualified can- 
didate, or such religious, charitable, or educational company, cor- 
poration, association, or society holds or promulgates a contrary 
or different view from that which is expressed by the person or 

arties broadcasting programs, shall be deemed guilty of an un- 
awful discrimination. All persons, companies, corporations, or 
associations owning and operating a radio station who shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $500 nor more than $5,000, and in addition thereto may be 
required to forfeit the license for operating such broadcasting 
station. 


“No person, persons, company, association, society, or corpora- 
tion shall by threats, or by coercion, or by misrepresentation, or 
any other like manner interfere with or prevent, or attempt to 
interfere with or prevent, the broadcasting of any radio program 
by any owner, lessee, or operator of any radio broadcasting sta- 
tion; or interfere with or attempt to interfere with, or to prevent 
any owner, lessee, or operator of any radio broadcasting station 
from entering into a contract with another person, persons, com- 
pany, association, society, or corporation, to accept, receive, and 
broadcast programs of speech and music by radio. No person, 
persons, company, association, society, or corporation shall induce 
or attempt to induce any person, persons, company, association, 
society, or corporation to withdraw business or financial support 
or social intercourse from any radio broadcasting station, or the 
owner, lessee, or operator of any radio broadcasting station in 
the use and operation of such radio station or in the broad- 
casting of any and all programs offered to be broadcast, or which 
may be broadcast at any such station. Any person, persons, 
association, society, or corporation violating this section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not less than 
$500 nor more than $5,000, or in the case of an individual or 
the responsible officials of an association or corporation, by im- 
prisonment for a term of not less than 60 days nor more than 2 
years, or by both such fine and imprisonment,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the Secretary of Agriculture, Assistant Secretary, and for 
other personal services in the District of Columbia, and elsewhere, 
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$548,560: Provided, That in expending appropriations or portions 
of appropriations contained in this act for the payment for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, with the exception of the 
Assistant Secretary, the average of the salaries of the total number 
of persons under any grade in any bureau, office, or other appro- 
priation unit shall not at any time exceed the average of the com- 
pensation rates specified for the grade by such act as amended: 
Provided further, That this restriction shall not apply (1) to 
grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the clerical-mechanical service, or (2) to 
require the reduction in salary of any person whose compensation 
was fixed as of July 1, 1924, in accordance with the rules of sec- 
tion 6 of such act, (3) to require the reduction in salary of any 
person who is transferred from one position to another position 
in the same or different grade, in the same or different bureau, 
Office, or other appropriation unit (4) to prevent the payment of 
a salary under any grade at a rate higher than the maximum 
rate of the grade when such higher rate is permitted by the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923 as amended, and is specifically authorized by 
other law, or (5) to reduce the compensation of any person in a 
grade in which only one position is allocated: Provided further, 
That. the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to contract for 
stenographic reporting services, and the appropriations made in 
this act shall be available for such purposes: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to expend from 
appropriations available for the purchase of lands not to exceed 
$1 for each option to purchase any particular tract or tracts of 
land: Provided jurther, That not to exceed $20,000 of the appro- 
priations available for salaries and expenses of officers and em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture permanently stationed 
in foreign countries may be used for payment of allowances for 
living quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, as authorized by 
the act approved June 26, 1930 (U.S.C., Supp. VI, title 5, sec. 
118a), but not to exceed $720 may be so used for any one per- 
son: Provided further, That no part of the funds appropriated by 
this act shall be used for the payment of any officer or employee 
of the Department of Agriculture who, as such officer or employee, 
or on behalf of the Department or any division, commission, or 
bureau thereof, issues, or causes to be issued, any prediction, 
oral or written, or forecast with respect to future prices of cotton 
or the trend of same. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I know it might be wondered at by some of the 
gentlemen from the plains of the West and the great rich 
agricultural districts of the Northwest, to hear a Pennsyl- 
vanian asking for time to discuss the dairy question, or even 
revert to it; but when you realize that Pennsylvania is 
seventh in the list of quantity and value of agricultural 
products in this country you should not be surprised. At 
the several meetings that I attended in the House Office 
Building of committees debating and discussing this dairy 
question, I was amazed to find such a diversity of opinion 
in regard to it, particularly in view of the fact that 9 months 
ago we voted in favor of a bill that was supposed to put into 
the hands of the Agricultural Department power to regulate, 
to stimulate, help, and relieve, and bring out of the distress 
and woe that they have been experiencing the last few years, 
the farmers of this country. I have listened to the talks 
about the cheese and the butter that is made in the North- 
west, and how proud gentlemen are that we can export that 
even to Denmark and other parts of the world; but, after 
all, instead of being in such great alarm, instead of in- 
veighing against the Agricultural Department, or depending 
too much on it, can we not think here in terms of the 
conditions that prevail today. It is a market that the 
farmer wants, and not interference or meddling by the 
Agricultural Department. Give the farmers of the valleys 
of Pennsylvania and New York a market, and get out in 
front of all this stimulated activity and these vast sums that 
are being expended, and furnish a purchasing power and 
the farmer will take care of himself. It may be that what 
is wrong in New York and the other great cities of the East is 
that the people there are not consuming milk enough. I 
am inclined to think that that has something to do with it. 

I believe that the Agricultural Department is the most 
important of all the Departments of the Government. Agri- 
culture in America is the queen of all occupations. More 
money is invested in it than in any other, and in the last 
analysis it is what sustains human life. It is what we must 
depend upon, and that must be prosperous if the rest of us 
are to be prosperous. But we must not think of only one 
side. If the farmer is to be prosperous, there must be a 


consuming power, and I appeal here for cohesion on the 
part of the various committees. In any department, whether 
it be the Department of Agriculture or any other, if you 
have lodged power there, you should demand that that 
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department exercise it, and particularly the Department of 
Agriculture, and then we will not have this struggle going 
on amongst the farmers of my State and every other State, 
when, under ordinary circumstances, depending upon them- 
selves, they are prosperous and happy. 

We have heard some wonderful speeches here today, and 
I wish to compliment the Membership on both sides of the 
House. We have evidence that there is something more 
than partisanship in America. I said some time ago on this 
floor that I could pick out of this Congress here today, after 
an absence of 10 years, 25 or 30 men who could run America 
much better than it is being run now, in all branches, with 
the training they will have in another 10 years. But you do 
not want to run it on the theory advocated by a young man 
right here who made a speech a while ago—a wonderful 
address, splendid diction, but the most illogical and un- 
American speech I ever heard anywhere, excepting under the 
red flag in the Plaza at Philadelphia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend the time of the gentleman 
for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOCHT. I believe in patriotism, and I delight in the 
manner in which this House has asserted itself. We heard 
yesterday a wonderful debate. Gentlemen here are able to 
extract out of a subject all there is in it and lay it before 
the American people. Anyone that criticizes this Congress 
either does not come here and listen to these debates or 
does not read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It is the only doc- 
ument issued in America that appears without a typograph- 
ical or grammatical error. Hunt through it and you will 
find none. It is edited by three of the greatest English 
scholars in America, and you will find more in there than 
in most any of the textbooks of the country. 

But I want to revert to the idea that something sinister 
is creeping into our body politic. Do not let it do it. I like 
to see a Democrat stand there with the old spirit of those 
men that I read of this summer in, say, the history of 
Texas, for instance; men who would fight their war because 
they believed in it. And as for the men who fought the 
Civil War, I know that they were still Americans, and not 
one of them, not a man of the Confederate Army or mem- 
ber from the South or any other part of the country two 
generations ago would have tolerance with any such thing 
as communism in this country. 

The only hope of this country is incentive for achieve- 
ment. This idea of Russianizing this country and taking 
away even a man’s name is out of the question. That 
crowd over there, my friends, is descendant from the ple- 
bians of the Roman Empire, nameless men. You know 
where our crowd came from. Let me tell you an aggressive 
minority can always conquer a passive majority. Let us not 
forget what Mirabeau said when he stormed the French 
Assembly and cried out, as the revolution swept the boule- 
vards of Paris, There they go; there they go.” They got 
away from them. “Another exhibition of what ignorance 
and inexperience will do.” So let us stand by the traditions 
and our fathers. Let us stand by experience and by the 
priceless education which flows from our high schools and 
universities. Let it be refiected here in real solidarity of 
patriotic purpose, standing on the principles and funda- 
mentals of our fathers, and no more error like that from 
the brilliant young man who spoke this afternoon, talking 
about sovietizing America. We will never do that. We will 
do what I told a Communist who appeared before our com- 
mittee, when he was talking about communism for America. 
I said, “Did you ever hear of the Molly McGuires?” He 
said, “ No.” I said, “ You had better read about them, be- 
cause that is the kind of people who tried to break down law 
and liberty in Pennsylvania, and when we had finished with 
them we had a string of them hanging along the roadside, 
37 of them.” That is what will happen to those who may 
attempt to destroy the heritage that was given us by our 
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glorious fathers, north, east, south, and west, the American 
Republic. 


From the Rural New Yorker, June 24, 1933] 
HITS THE NAIL SQUARELY 

Now and then something really alive gets into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as may be seen by the following remarks by Rep- 
resentative BENJAMIN K. FocHT, of the Eighteenth Pennsylvania 
District: 

“ Then the other great element of our body politic is the farmer, 
and you can use all the hypodermics there without success until 
we can unfold some method by which the farmer who raises his 
crop can reach the market and get an adequate price for this 
product, a price above his cost of production. It does not matter 
how much his gross is unless he has a net. 

“Why this problem cannot be solved I do not know. With all 
the brains we have here, and the various and numerous varieties 
of farm boards, and with the untold millions of dollars that have 
been spent in my lifetime trying to stimulate agriculture, it does 
seem to me there has not been some way devised to find a 
profitable market. The farmer will reach a market if you will 
only give him the chance, and we ought to have the brains and 
ability, in addition to this, to lift the burden of taxation from 
the farmer and give him an equal break in taxation, and then, 
for goodness sake, let him alone. He can run his own business 
if you will just let him do it. I know that they can do this up 
in my country, and all the farmers of the West came from the 
East, and the farmer can everywhere take care of his own busi- 
ness if you do not overburden him with taxes and inquisitions." 

These remarks brought applause in the House, and the great 
majority of farmers feel the same way. Mr. Focur hit the nail 
squarely—not a dodging or on-the-fence blow. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this for the purpose of calling your 
attention to the last provision that has just been read, in 
the bill which is one of the safe provisions that this bill 
carries. The provision is: 

Provided further, That no part of the funds appropriated by 
this act shall be used for the payment of any officer or employee 
of the Department of Agriculture who, as such officer or employee 
or on behalf of the Department or any division, commission, or 
bureau thereof, issues or causes to be issued any prediction, oral 
or written, or forecast, with respect to future prices of cotton or 
the trend of same. 

We have had no abuses coming from this Department for 
the past few years, and it may be that this provision carried 
in the bill has been very helpful. We know very well the 
abuses that have come from leaks in that Department sey- 
eral years ago with reference to future conditions of the 
growing cotton crops of the South. A report will get out 
with reference to a rain in a certain section, and the cotton 
exchange would get that report and begin to prognosticate 
what effect the rain would have on cotton. This little 
yo-yo which the children have to play with, the little rub- 
ber string that plays it up and down—they must have got- 
ten that idea from the cotton exchanges that would take 
anything on earth to make the cotton fluctuate and bob up 
and down in price. It has cost the South millions of dol- 
lars; and as long as this provision is carried in the bill, it is 
certainly a safety provision and a reminder, because anyone 
working there knows that whenever any leak of any kind 
comes from the Department, where it will materially affect 
the commodity which people are producing, that he no 
longer can draw any part of his pay. I hope we shall have 
no more leaks from that Department. I am glad to say we 
have had none of that lately, but we want to safeguard 
against that forever, and I congratulate the committee in 
carrying that provision in this bill, and I hope it will be 
carried in every other bill so that we can guard against any 
information being given out that would hurt the farmer. 

I should like to say, further, there is no industry that has 
been in distress like this commodity of cotton for the past 
few years. Whenever you destroy the purchasing power of 
agriculture, which represents 30,000,000 people, you have 
practically destroyed the balance of it. If you make the 
southern cotton farmer, the wheat farmer, and the producer 
of agriculture prosperous in the United States, it will carry 
everything else. The railroads will operate, mills and fac- 
tories will operate, and everything else will be prosperous. 
But until you make him prosperous—the greatest consuming 
power we have, the man who always buys when he has the 
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money to buy with—you will not have a prosperous country 
such as we once had. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MILLARD. Reserving the right to object, is it ex- 
pected to finish this bill tonight? By scientific reading we 
might be able to finish it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLARD. I will withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. GLOVER. The gentleman has taken up more time 
than I would have consumed to finish my remarks. The 
gentleman is certainly very anxious to finish the bill and 
so am I. 

I had started to say that we cannot take a great com- 
modity like that which this provision protects and have it 
range in price from 40 cents a pound down to 5 cents and 
ever have a prosperous Nation. Cotton is the greatest crop 
produced in the United States, and we ought to take care 
of it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Dry-land agriculture: For the investigation and improvement 
of methods of crop production under subhumid, semiarid, or dry- 
land conditions, $191,968: Provided, That no part of this appro- 
prenon shall be used for the establishment of any new feld 
8 . 


Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SANDLIN: Page 31, line 21, strike out 
“ $192,968 ” and insert in lieu thereof $197,945.” 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, this adds an amount of 
$5,977 which was inadvertently left out. It takes care of 
two dry-land stations and puts them in the same status as 
the rest of such stations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Brown of Kentucky, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 8134, the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1935, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

REEDSVILLE FACTORY PROJECT 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, in my remarks yester- 
day on the Reedsville furniture factory, I referred to corre- 
spondence that I had had with the Comptroller General of 
the United States. My time was so short that I could not 
cover this correspondence in full. In justice to the Comp- 
troller General's office and to show that this matter is re- 
ceiving their attention I attach copy of letter received from 
them yesterday. 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1934. 
Hon. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. PETTENGILL: I have your letter of February 19, 
1934, with further reference to your inquiry in letter of January 
19, 1934, whether a factory building is a public work. In reply, I 
have to advise that the report requested from the Federal Emer- 
gency Administrator of Public Works mentioned in letter to you 
of February 1, 1934, has not as yet been received, and in the 
meantime this Office is withholding action on the warrant sub- 
mitted for countersigning to effectuate an allotment of Public 
Works funds for the construction of said factory. 

I shall be glad to advise you further when the report shall 
have been received and final action is taken by this Office in the 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. N. ELLIOTT, 


Acting Comptroller General of the United States. 
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HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON 


Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Speaker, vision to foresee the needs 
of the future and originality in framing laws to deal with 
future conditions are of the highest importance in a Mem- 
ber of Congress. His value is to be tested, not by the num- 
ber of measures presented, but by their importance, orig- 
inality, and the understanding of the principles of govern- 
ment upon which they are founded. 

During his service in Congress, Mr. HUDDLESTON has pro- 
posed more original legislation of a general nature, which 
has been subsequently enacted into law, than probably any 
other Member of Congress. Some among these measures 
are the following: 

BILLS INTRODUCED ‘ 

August 15, 1916, again January 6, 1917, January 13, 1917, 
and May 24, 1917, bills to create a Federal commission to 
develop electric energy at Niagara Falls, to be sold to con- 
sumers at cost: Voted and agitated for this legislation until 
his efforts were defeated by the grant of the Niagara power 
to members of the Power Trust. These were the first bills 
ever offered in Congress for any similar purpose. Upon 
these bills the Muscle Shoals legislation was patterned. 

July 20, 1921, again on April 30, 1924, again December 8, 
1931, again January 3, 1934, bills to require the labeling of 
articles shipped in interstate commerce, so as to inform con- 
sumers of their grade, quality, usefulness, and so forth: 
These bills are the precursors of the so-called Tugwell- 
Copeland bill”, but have none of the latter’s bureaucratic 
and extreme provisions. 

May 19, 1922, again February 13, 1926, bills to require 
labeling products of prison and child labor, so as to advise 
consumers of the origin: The Cooper Prison Goods law 
was based on these bills. 

February 7, 1924, amendment to the Federal Constitution: 
To provide for the taxation of income from Federal securi- 
ties and other tax-free bonds, 

TO REGULATE MOTOR CARRIERS 

February 19, 1929, again December 16, 1929, again Janu- 
ary 8, 1932, again March 23, 1933, bills to regulate inter- 
state motor carriers in the interest of shippers and the gen- 
eral public: Principle of bills advocated by President Roose- 
velt in his Salt Lake speech. Legislation upon this subject 
is now being considered by the committee, and probably will 
be passed very shortly. 

THE HOME LOAN ACT 

January 15, 1930, again December 8, 1931, bills providing 
for a Federal Home Loan System: The present Home Loan 
Act was based on these bills. It is estimated by the officials 
that over 500,000 homes will be saved from foreclosure by 
the operation of this act. 

FEDERAL RELIEF—WELFARE DEPARTMENT 

December 2, 1930, again December 8, 1931, bills providing 
for relief for the unemployed and destitute: Spoke and agi- 
tated for this legislation, standing alone and single-handed, 
with no voice in Congress raised in his support. Out of these 
bills came the existing Emergency Relief Act, under which 
millions of worthy citizens have been saved from perishing 
from cold and hunger. Every family which has been given 
relief by the welfare department owes it to this agitation 
and effort. In his speech on December 4, 1930, he said in 
part: 

The argument against a proposal for direct relief is that it will 
undermine thrift and industry. Granted that it will, the conse- 
quences will not be half as serious as a failure to relieve wide- 
spread destitution. Direct relief will be less injurious to the 


morale of the people than for our Government to stand helpless 
and aloof in the presence of wholesale suffering. 


Again, in his speech on February 11, 1931, he said: 

From the beginnings of organized society, men have had regard 
for the sufferings of their fellow creatures. Governments back to 
the beginning have always had regard for the starving and miser- 
able among their citizens. Never in all history can it be said, 
unless it may now be said of the American Government, that a 
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government has been oblivious of such suffering. * * * We 
are now confronted by the spectacle of men in authority, who 
supported grants from the Treasury to feed famishing Europeans, 
but who now refuse food to starving Americans. 

In his speech, in behalf of his relief bill, on December 9, 
1931, Mr. HUDDLESTON said: 

Our country is at war, an awful war, a war as appalling, and 
involving as much suffering, as any war this country has ever 
engaged in. This war is not against a foreign foe, but against 
a domestic enemy. That enemy is starvation, ruin, and despair. 
These brave soldiers in this war have borne themselves with 
fidelity and patriotism, and with a devotion which might well 
compare with the heroism of any soldier who ever fell upon his 
country’s battlefield * . 

And now I come back to where I started. It is sound from 
the standpoint of humanitarianism; it is a sound principle of 
government to guide our action in a time of desperate emergency 
that no honest American should be allowed to starve. [Applause.] 


PUBLIC WORKS FOR RELIEF—P.W.A. AND C. W. A. 

January 25, 1931, again December 8, 1931, again May 23, 
1932, bills to provide for public works during the depression: 
Out of these bills grew the existing Public Works Act, under 
which $3,300,000,000 is being expended throughout the Na- 
tion in public-works construction, C.W.A. work, and other 
forms of relief work. Every man given a job by the C.W.A. 
owes it to the passage of this law. 

The above is only a partial list. It includes only measures 
of Nation-wide application and of the highest importance, 
and which represent measures originated by Mr. HUDDLES- 
ton. It does not include numerous other measures which 
did not ripen into legislation. Also it does not include vet- 
erans’ and labor legislation, in which fields he has been very 
active. 

BILLS RELATING TO LOCAL JEFFERSON COUNTY MATTERS INTRODUCED 
IN CONGRESS BY MR. HUDDLESTON 

Congressman Hupplxsrox has been active and capable in 
an extraordinary degree in looking after the local interests 
of his district. The following are some of the measures 
of local interest that he has handled: 

December 4, 1915, to construct a naval armor plant in 
Birmingham: The form in which this legislation was passed 
authorized the President to select the site for the plant. 
President Wilson selected Charleston, W.Va., as the site, 
and the plant, costing several millions, was constructed 
there. 

January 7, 1916, to survey Valley Creek with the view to 
providing navigable water to Bessemer: Passed; survey 
made; War Department made adverse report. 

March 17, 1916, to reprint soil survey of Jefferson County: 
Bill passed by the House but failed in the Senate. 

April 9, 1917, for the purchase by the United States, for 
use as a park, all land in Jefferson County within 2 miles of 
slack water above Lock 17 on Warrior River. 

February 4, 1918, to provide for the improvement of 
Warrior River so as to afford a navigable depth of 8 feet. 

July 19, 1919, to investigate causes for decrease in the 
production of coal. 

December 20, 1923, to construct a public building at Fair- 
field, Ala.: Again introduced January 7, 1926; again intro- 
duced May 28, 1930; approved by interdepartmental board 
but delayed for lack of site; now pending before Public 
Works Administration. 

January 17, 1924, to add an additional story on Federal 
building at Birmingham. Again introduced January 7, 
1926; again December 21, 1926; legislation passed, and work 
was done. 

February 29, 1924, to construct an addition to the post- 
office building at Bessemer: Legislation passed, and work 
done. 

February 28, 1926, to lend tents and supplies of War De- 
partment to city of Birmingham for use at Confederate Re- 
union: Passed. 

December 3, 1928, to provide for sale of old post-office 
building, Birmingham: Passed; Government realized $750,- 
000 from sale. 

The above relates to local legislation. It does not include 
work on bills of general public nature. Also it does not 
include the dozens of private relief, pension, and so forth, 
bills which Mr. HuppLeston had introduced and had passed. 
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Also the above does not include work on local legislation 
before committees, boards, and so forth, such as handling 
through the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce the bill under which the 10 State bridges were con- 
structed; nor the Inland Waterways Corporation bill under 
which the Warrior Barge Line was developed and the Ensley 
Southern Railroad purchased; nor such matters as efforts 
to obtain an Army camp for Birmingham, to secure location 
of the nitrate plant on Warrior River, to secure veterans’ 
hospital, to secure office of Department of Commerce for 
Birmingham, and so forth. 


EXTRACTS From Mr. HUDDLESTON’S ANNOUNCEMENT FOR CONGRESS 
STANDS ON HIS RECORD 


I stand squarely on my record as your Congressman. Promises 
are of little account—the best proof of what an officer will do is 
what he has done. During my nearly 20 years of service, you have 
had ample opportunity to learn what kind of man I am and what 
you may expect of me in future. 

The fair-minded man will agree that I have been consistent. I 
have had ideals; I have had convictions; I have had political 
principles—I have had the courage to stand to my guns through 
thick and thin, despite criticism, ridicule, and abuse. 

My principles remain now as always; I have not changed. Some 
who once criticized me as radical now call me conservative. The 
change is in them and not in me. 


A FOLLOWER OF JEFFERSON 


I have been a true follower of Jefferson. I have held to the 
highest ideals of humanitarianism and of liberty. I have dared 
to uphold the freedom of speech and of conscience under all cir- 
cumstances. I have insisted on the fullest possible equality of 
opportunity for all, and for the right of every man to enjoy the 
legitimate fruits of his thrift and industry with the fullest free- 
dom of action so long as he did not use it to oppress others. I 
have insisted upon the right of wage earners to organize for their 
mutual welfare and protection from injustice. 


A LOYAL PARTY MAN 


I have always honored my party obligations. When the Demo- 
cratic Party has called me, I have instantly responded. In sup- 
porting the party nominees in 1928 I did my duty as I saw it, 
and have no apology to make now. Neither then nor now have I 
held any malice against those who, for reasons of conscience, 
took the other side. My only criticism was for the selfish politi- 
cians and demagogues who, having no convictions of their own, 
played politics with the sacred feelings of the people. 


I have spared no effort or pains in my desire to be of service 
to my people. No constituent in all these 20 years can say that 
he ever asked a service within my power which I did not cheer- 
fully perform. No letter, however humble the writer, has gone 
unanswered. No request, however trivial, but has been promptly 
granted. 

PROUD OF PART IN NEW DEAL 

I am proud of the part which I have had in the new deal, 
I have seen measures which, standing alone and single-handed, I 
was the first to propose accepted as policies of our Government. 
During the last session of Congress it was my privilege to take 
an active part in framing and passing the Securities Act and the 
Emergency Railroad Transportation Act. Also, three important 
measures which I had first conceived and originated became prom- 
inent planks of the administration’s program and were adopted 
by Congress. These three measures were: (1) My home building 
bill, introduced January 15, 1930, and again on December 8, 1931, 
out of which came the Home Loan Act; (2) my public works bill, 
introduced on February 25, 1931, and again on December 8, 1931, 
and May 23, 1932, embodying the principles of the Public Works 
Act of June 16, 1933; (3) my bill for Federal relief for destitu- 
tion, introduced December 2, 1930, and again on December 8, 
1931, from which came the law under which relief for destitute 
citizens is now being given. 

It is a source of great comfort to me to remember that although 
when I first spoke for my relief bill I was reviled as a Socialist 
and a radical, with not a single voice in the House raised to 
support me, it has now become the settled policy of the Nation, 
and millions of my fellow citizens have been saved from perishing 
by its operation. 

A TIME FOR PATRIOTIC SERVICE 

The times are serious, and men of sincerity and patriotism are 
needed now as never before. The new deal must not be inter- 
preted as merely affording an opportunity for selfish ambition, 
nor for demagogues and agitators to play politics upon the suffer- 
ings of the people. To the contrary, the time calls for sacrifice and 
for devotion—not mere change for its own sake, but change for a 
fuller life for all, for greater economic security, for equality of right 
and opportunity, for the purification of our system and cutting 
out the cankers and the abuses which have infected it. These 
are what a brave and thoughtful people hope for and will work 
for. These are what I will stand for. 

Our country has chosen a great Democrat to lead us out of the 
depression. Of Mr. Roosevelt’s wisdom and sincerity there can 
be no question. It is the duty of every citizen to help him to 


carry out his program. This it is my purpose to do in every way 
that I consistently can. 
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LETTER FROM MAJORITY LEADER BYENS 


OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1933. 
Hon. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
House of Representattves, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear GEORGE: In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 22, you 
will find my extension of remarks outlining the accomplishments 
of the special session of Congress in which you played such & 
erases and important part. I hope you will find time to 


1 I take this opportunity to express to you my deep appre- 
ciation and gratitude for kindly consideration to me personally 
during the trying days of the session. Your service and your 
loyalty to the party made possible the splendid record written 
by our Democratic Congress at this session. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely your friend, 
Jo. BYRNS. 


— 


LETTER FROM CHAIRMAN FARLEY OF DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
CoMMITTEE 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1933. 
Hon. GEORGE HUDDLESTON 


House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConcressMAN: I want you to know that I greatly ap- 
preciate the support you gave the administration program during 
the session just closed. I feel certain the people of the country 
generally realize that more beneficial legislation was passed at 
this session of Congress than ever before in the Nation’s history. 

For the part you played in these remarkable accomplishments 
I want you to know that I am personally grateful. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
: James A. FARLEY, Chairman. 


NEW YORK BARGE CANAL IS ONE CANAL 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, from the viewpoint of Buffalo 
and other canal communities on the western section of the 
New York Barge Canal, it is better that the project of 
improvement, with Federal aid, shall be abandoned rather 
than that an improvement be authorized that will disrupt 
long-established channels of transport and destroy large 
investments incidental thereto. 

If the eastern end of the State of New York holds this to 
be a selfish attitude, I am willing to admit that it is. But 
I hardly think that it is wise to rob Peter to pay Paul. And 
that is exactly what will happen if Federal aid is extended 
for the improvement of the Oswego-Albany section of the 
canal or for any other single section. 

Eastern insistence on an improvement of the barge canal 
which takes cognizance only of the benefits to be derived 
therefrom by eastern interests and which has no concern 
for the damage such improvement will do to the western 
end of the State is just as selfish as my own protest against 
being made victims of eastern ambitions can possibly be. 

In what I have to say concerning the improvement of the 
entire barge canal I think I can approach the subject con- 
scious of every obligation and duty that rests upon me as 
a Member of Congress, and I hope the other Members of the 
House will take the views I shall present with the same sin- 
cerity with which they are presented. 

A lack of experience would dictate that I should not try 
to approach this subject in any manner except one of fair- 
ness and justice. I do represent a district of New York 
State whose citizens are intensely interested in the Erie 
Canal by reason of the fact that they feel that if the im- 
provement of the canal system from Oswego to the Hudson, 
with the aid of the Federal Government, is made as outlined 
in the program that has been advanced by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in relation to the $27,500,000 grant of N.R.A. funds, 
it would dismember the New York canal system and an 
irreparable injury will be inflicted upon my district and its 
people. 

I believe that my fears as to what the effect of the adoption 
of this program will be upon the interests of my district are 
not imaginary fears. They are not fears based upon private 
interests. They are fears based upon a conscientious belief 
that if the program as advanced is adopted in the present 
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recommendation an injustice will be done not only to the 
citizens in my district but to the citizenship and their prop- 
erty interests in a great portion of the central part of the 
State of New York. For if the Oswego section alone were to 
be improved, traffic naturally would be diverted from the 
Erie Canal, which has had more to do with the upbuilding 
of the State commercially than all the other canals in the 
system. 

It was contended before the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association conference at Philadelphia in December of this 
past year that there were many important American proj- 
ects which would contribute to the development of American 
commerce and industry. Among the many projects dis- 
cussed at this conference was the great New York State 
Barge Canal, carrying the waters of the Great Lakes by way 
of the Hudson River to the Atlantic Ocean. The conference 
recommended, along with others, that the canal should be 
deepened and enlarged to meet the needs of modern trade; 
so deepened and enlarged it would meet all the requirements 
of a St. Lawrence waterway and would serve the people of 
the Northwest to better advantage. It would not be ice- 
bound 4 or 5 months of the year, as the St. Lawrence is, 
thus limiting its facilities for steady traffic from the hinter- 
land to the sea. Moreover, it may be stated that the in- 
spiration for this proposal to dismember the system appears 
to have come from those who advocate the St. Lawrence 
seaway plan. 

I represent a district with elevator interests in Buffalo 
having a capacity of between 42,000,000 and 43,000,000 
bushels. Roughly speaking, all engineers will tell you that 
means about $2 a bushel, so we generally say that is an 
interest of about $100,000,000 of invested capital. 

The harbor of Buffalo is unique almost in the entire 
country in that everything in the harbor pays taxes except 
the Erie Canal Terminal. 

Now, my argument is an argument between those who 
do not pay taxes and those who do. The Port Authority of 
New York is a great institution with able men representing 
it, of course. 

The only taxes they pay is a contribution to the city of 
New York equivalent to the taxes on the property that they 
purchased, and I want to say that in every city in this 
country today one of the pertinent questions is that between 
tax-exempts and those who have to pay the necessary ex- 
penses of our Government. 

I said that $100,000,000 was invested in elevators in Buf- 
falo. We have the flour mills there that for 3 years past 
were the biggest producers in the United States, even ahead 
of Minneapolis. Now, then, we have other important in- 
dustries and investments. The chemical interests have been 
coming to the Niagara frontier for years—that is, the elec- 
trochemical industries because of the large supply of electric 
energy and electrometallurgical production. 

Now, today we are threatened in our city. I want to 
know what is going to happen to practically $400,000,000 of 
tax-paying property. 

And more important than that—far more important—is 
this problem: Where are the men going who work on our 
water front? About 25,000 men are employed on the water 
front. I have analyzed that group, and I can show you 
that they are supporting from 100,000 to 125,000 people in 
our city. 

The first proposition is a theory that motor ships can be 
developed to carry high-class freight through the inland 
waterways of this country. Now, the actual development of 
motor ships, of course, has not been impressive from a ton- 
nage or economic standpoint, 

Now, then, I come to a question of Government-owned 
terminals, which is a very different thing. Buffalo has had 
its tax-paying harbor. The Albany Port Authority is not 
a tax-paying proposition, and the enormous elevators located 
at Albany do not pay taxes. At Oswego they made the mis- 
take—if they had not done it, Buffalo capital would have 
gone in there several years ago and put up one or two eleva- 
tors—but they made the mistake years ago of asking the 
State, and not private capital, to put up an elevator, and 
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now no private capital wants to go in there in opposition 
or competition to that Government-owned facility. Recent 
testimony given at the hearings of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee shows that Government-owned facility did not 
handle a pound of wheat this last season. 

It may be interesting to Members of Congress to know 
that the Chief of Army Engineers has prepared a table 
showing the average annual cost to the United States per 
ton of commerce handled at the principal coast and Great 
Lakes harbors of the United States, and in that table are 
included the cities of Buffalo and Oswego. I desire to take 
this opportunity to present to the Members of the House 
the comparative commercial statistics and annual costs. 
Total commerce, calendar years 1890-1931, inclusive: 


Bieler. E eee eet tons 642, 338, 731 

Ra aa no Los cana E D E E ent AAR do. 25,253, 664 
Average annual commerce, years 1890-1931, inclusive: 

Pila qo oe 8 tons... 15, 293, 779 

Oswego 601, 278 
Average annual costs — (4 42 years): 

Buffalo $197, 738. 54 

Oswego $117, 006. 48 
Average annual cost per ton of commerce 

Buffalo. $1. 293 

Oswego 819. 460 


In this connection it may also be interesting to note that 
of all the principal harbors including the Atlantic coast, 
Gulf coast, and Pacific coast, Oswego ranks the second high- 
est in the average annual cost per ton of commerce. The 
honors (?) for the highest costs going to Wilmington, N.C., 
with an annual cost of $31.761. 

Mr. CULKIN, in his remarks in the Recorp of February 26 
speaks very ostentatiously of the city of Oswego, elaborating 
on the population, terming it an industrial city, boasting 
of the banks with their deposits, elaborating on the size of 
the elevators (State owned). He informs us they have three 
railroads which may be used for the shipment of grain when 
the canals are closed. 

For the information of the House, I will make a com- 
parison of the two cities, and then let you be the judges as 
to the advisability of passing legislation continuing Buffalo 
as the western terminus of the New York State Barge Canal 
or whether you will approve legislation dividing the barge 
canal into units for the benefit of the eastern section of the 
State. The canal should be considered as a whole, and a 
plan for improvement of the canal as a whole is as eco- 
nomically sound as it is politically fair. 

I know my colleague from Oswego is just as honest and 
conscientious as he can be, but he has not presented a fair 
argument with reference to the Oswego-Albany route. The 
gentleman has presented but his side of the case. I shall 
endeavor to present both sides in a fair and just manner, 
The gentleman refers to the population. Let us compare 
the figures as taken from the State enumerations of 1915 
and 1925 and the United States enumerations of 1920 and 
1930. 


1915 1920 


454, 630 
25, 426 


506,775 | 538,016 | 573, 078 


oa raen SEE PAAD A E tee 23,626 | 22,369 | 22.652 


It will be noted that during the past 15 years Buffalo has 
had an increase in population of 20.668 plus percent while 
Oswego has had a loss of 10.908 plus percent during the 
same period. 

I quote from a report of an investigation made for the 
Oswego Harbor and Dock Commission by Fay Spofford and 
Thorndike, consulting engineers of Boston: 

Among the present industries of Oswego, flour milling, formerly 
the premier indus*ry of the city, is no longer found. 

The plant of the Diamond Match Co. has been in operation 
since 1893, and a box-shook manufactory of the Standard Oil Co., 
established in 1884, was in operation up to November 1925. 


Among miscellaneous industries is an establishment for the 
preparation of chicken and dairy feed. 


The fact that such astounding data have been compiled 
should be an important factor in future policy of the Fed- 
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eral Government with reference to the future expenditures 
at the Port of Oswego. 

Now, let us briefly but carefully examine the statistical 
review of Buffalo, located at the western terminus of the 
New York State Barge Canal system. 


BUFFALO, THE QUEEN CITY OF THE LAKES— HISTORY 


Buffalo was not in existence at the time of the American 
Revolution. In 1795 a few houses were located on the city’s 
present site. In 1804 these numbered 20. By 1812 the 
population was considerably increased, and the village be- 
came a center of interest because of the war on the frontier. 
In December 1813 it was attacked and captured by the 
British and Indians and every house was destroyed. The 
village was quickly rebuilt. By May 1814 there were 23 
houses, taverns, stores, and shops. In the 1820 census there 
were 2,095 inhabitants. 

Buffalo had a natural reason for growth. It was at the 
foot of navigation on the Great Lakes. The first steamboat 
on the Lakes sailed from Buffalo in 1818. In 1825 the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal made Buffalo an important trans- 
shipping point from New York to the West. From that time 
on its shipping increased until now it is the fourth port in 
the United States and one of the largest on the Lakes for 
the value of its tonnage. The largest breakwater in the 
country protects the harbor. 

Much grain comes down the Lakes and must be unloaded 

at Buffalo. The first steam grain elevator was erected by 
Joseph Dart in 1843. This business has so increased that 
now it is estimated that one fifth of the grain produced in 
the United States passes through Buffalo and, with its 29 
huge elevators, it is the greatest grain-storage city in the 
world. 
Since the grain came to Buffalo, milling started early. 
By 1870 some of the leading milling companies in the coun- 
try were in Buffalo, but in the last 5 years a great increase 
has been noted—from 6,000,000 barrels to more than 
12,000,000 barrels a year. Buffalo has produced more flour 
than Minneapolis since 1930, and Buffalo is now the milling 
city of the world. 

The first railroads in the United States were built in the 
1830's. Buffalo had its first rail communication in 1833. 
The coming of the New York Central, Erie, Lackawanna, and 
others from the East and South, and the extension to the 
West by the Lake Shore, Michigan Central, and others, made 
Buffalo an important railroad center. Rail transportation 
has developed so much here that Buffalo is now the second 
largest railroad center in the United States. As a result, it 
is one of the largest coal-distributing centers in the country. 

In 1832 the second city directory was published (the first 
having been published in 1828), recording that the city had 
about 10,000 inhabitants and 40 manufacturing establish- 
ments. This period marked the beginnings of Buffalo’s in- 
dustrial development, which now is probably the most 
diversified of any city in the United States. Seventy percent 
of every line of manufacturing in the United States is to 
be found*among Buffalo industries. Great increases came in 
the decade after the Civil War and in recent years, espe- 
cially since the World War. Among the products of these 
industries there must be noted pig iron, in which the Buffalo 
district is one of the largest centers in the country; lin- 
seed oil, much of which is manufactured by the largest 
linseed-crushing plant in the United States; dyes, for which 
the largest plant in the United States is in Buffalo; rayon, 
with one of the largest plants; wall board, which started 
here in 1906, and where nearly three quarters of the coun- 
try’s total supply is produced; stockyards, in which Buffalo 
stands among the first six in the country, with the largest 
sheep market; in recent years the automobile; and now the 
airplane. In hotels Buffalo is the home of the first of the 
Statler system, and convention activities are highly devel- 
oped because of the hotel and railroad accommodations and 
the city’s proximity to Niagara Falls. More than 200 con- 
ventions come here annually. 

Hydroelectric power became a topic of interest in the 
1890’s, and by 1895 Buffalo began to use power from Niagara 
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hydroelectric-power development in the world, has brought 
Buffalo an ideal power system. 

Financial institutions: Number of banks in the city, na- 
tional, 3; State banks and trust companies, 7, branches, 70; 
other banks, 1; private, none. 

Total banking figures for city: Capital, $25,275,000; sur- 
plus, $79,777,000; deposits, $469,237,000; total resources, 
$583,049,000 (Sept. 1, 1933). Savings-bank deposits total 
$204,440,427 (June 30, 1933). Assets of building and loan 
associations, $28,456,143.55. Postal receipts, $4,021,683.59 
(calendar year 1932). 

The Members of the House may desire the figures avail- 
able with reference to the financial institutions in the city 
of Oswego for comparative purposes. There are but two 
national banks located within the city with a total capital of 
$250,000; the total deposits of both banks are $2,571,410; 
total surplus, $318,150; total resources of both institutions, 
$3,323,560 (Jan. 1, 1933). 

Chief industries: Manufacturing and Lakes commerce, 
1,391 manufacturing establishments, employing 68,854 
workers, paying wages of $100,577,592 annually, and having 
products valued at $720,200,989 annually (United States 
Census of Manufactures). Principal manufactured products: 
Autos and parts, flour and other grain products, iron and 
steel, foundry and machine-shop products, chemicals, air- 
planes, bakery products, and printing and publishing 
products. 

Newspapers: Six dailies (including foreign language). 

Hotels: Twenty-one, with total of 6,768 rooms. Newest 
hotel opened in 1923. 

Railroads (12): New York Central; Pennsylvania; Erie; 
Grand Trunk; Lehigh Valley; D., L. & W.; Wabash; Michi- 
gan Central; West Shore; Canadian Pacific; Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh (branch of Baltimore & Ohio); Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo. 

Airports: 4, including 2 municipal, 1 of which is a marine 
airport. 

MISCELLANEOUS FACTS ABOUT THE QUEEN CITY OF THE LAKES 

Buffalo is the ninth largest manufacturing city and the 
second largest inland port of the United States, and 1 of 
the 10 largest ports of the world. 

Buffalo's foundry industry is the largest in New York 
State. 

Buffalo is the largest linseed- producing center of the 
country, with the largest aniline-color plant of its kind in 
the United States. 

Nearly one third of all the automobile bodies and parts 
manufactured in New York State are made in Buffalo. 

Buffalo does one fifth of all the slaughtering and meat 
packing of the State. 

Buffalo manufactures from 90 to 95 percent of all steel 
castings in New York State. 

The Buffalo district is one of the largest pig-iron pro- 
ducers in the world, having more than a score of blast 
furnaces with an annual capacity of nearly 3,000,000 tons. 

It is in the center of that region where more than 80 
percent of the amount of net income is paid. 

It is in the center of that region where 87 percent of 
value of all manufactured products is produced. 

Seventy percent of the people of the United States and 
80 percent of Canada’s inhabitants live within 12 hours’ 
railroad travel of Buffalo. 

There are 14 freight stations in the city. 

Buffalo has 37.4 miles of water frontage, of which more 
than two thirds has been improved. 

Buffalo is 1 of the 3 leading aircraft-manufacturing 
center of the United States. 

Capital invested in manufacturing plants within the city 
limits of Buffalo is nearly $600,000,000. 

Erie County, with Buffalo as the county seat, is first in 
value of farm property and first in value of farm products 
in New York State. 

Of all the different lines of manufacture recognized by 
the United States Census Bureau, Buffalo has more than 
200, or 70 percent. The Niagara frontier has 80 percent. 
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For the past 10 years the average number of building 
permits per year has been 7,000, with $24,141,000 valuation 
per year. 

Buffalo is the center of that region which buys 80 per- 
cent of all merchandise sold in the United States. 

It is in the center of that region where 70 percent of all 
families live. 

It is in the center of that region where 80 percent of all 
automobiles are sold. 

Buffalo has some of the largest grain elevators in the 
world, with storage capacity of 49,000,000 bushels. 

The largest breakwater in the world protects Buffalo 
Harbor. 

Buffalo has the largest municipal pumping plant under 
one roof in the world. 

The stockyards of Buffalo stand as one of the half dozen 
largest in the world. 

The first steam elevator was erected in Buffalo in 1843. 
It was the invention of Joseph Dart, of this city. 

At Buffalo is the greatest development of hydroelectric 
power in the world. 

The wall-board industry was started in Buffalo in 1906. 
Buffalo produces 75 percent of the world’s wall board and 
great quantities of plaster board. Asbestos board is Buf- 
falo’s newest wall board. 

Buffalo is one of the great railroad centers of the world. 
More than 200 passenger trains and 500 freight trains ar- 
rive and depart daily. Within the city limits are more 
than 700 miles of railroad track. The city is served by 12 
main lines of railroad. 

Oswego has three railroads. 

Buffalo is known as “a city of diverse industries”, pro- 
duciag in quantities 70 percent of the different lines of goods 
recognized by the United States Census Bureau, more than 
200 different lines being represented. 

The Lackawanna branch of the Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
the largest and most complete individual plant in the 
world. The company has its own breakwater, a mile long, 
and a harbor of its own. The sum of $48,000,000 has been 
spent recently to enlarge the plant. 

The Buffalo district is one of the most extensive producers 
of pig iron in the world, having over 20 large blast furnaces, 
with a combined annual capacity of between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 tons. 

Buffalo ranks as 1 of the world’s 10 great ports. In a 
year nearly 10,000 vessels arrive and leave, carrying more 
than 22,000,000 tons of freight, which exceeds the amount 
of freight received at and carried away from Liverpool. 

The production of steel at the plant of the Lackawanna 
branch of the Bethlehem Steel Co. necessitates a consump- 
tion of 150,000,000 gallons of water per day. This is equiva- 
lent to the pumping capacity of the Francis G. Ward station 
of Buffalo, which is rated as the largest municipal pumping 
plant under one roof in the world. 

Buffalo has 29 grain elevators, with a capacity of more 
than 49,000,000 bushels of grain. 

Buffalo’s tremendous commerce is guaranteed by its stra- 
tegic position on Lake Erie, Niagara River, and the western 
terminus of the New York State Barge Canal system. 

Aviation center: Buffalo has two of the most important 
airplane plants in the country, the Curtiss and Consolidated, 
besides several other large manufacturers. Buffalo's airport 
is said by Army Air Service officers and others to be the finest 
in the United States. It covers 555 acres and is most com- 
plete, with adequate buildings, drainage, lights, and so 
forth. It is municipally owned and operated. The city also 
has a marine airport. 

People employed: More than 25,000 people are directly 
employed by Buffalo water-front facilities, not including 
manufacturing plants located on water front. The number 
of persons depending directly on these activities is fully 
100,000. Any change in present commercial routes will af- 
fect these people. The number of people directly employed 
by Buffalo’s water-front facilities exceeds Oswego’s entire 
city population by over 2,000 persons. 

Assessed values: The assessed valuation of the water 
front inside the city was more than $115,000,000 in 1930, 
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and the total investment is in excess of $200,000,000. Of 
over $900,000,000 of assessed value inside Buffalo, it can 
easily be shown that about $400,000,000 depends on water 
transport. The present agitation for waterway changes will 
lead to reductions in these assessments and injure the city’s 

credit. 

Power boats: The hearings recently held before the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee revealed that the proposed Oswego- 
to-Hudson improvement would be used almost exclusively by 
power boats, of which there are not more than a dozen 
now operating on the whole system, leaving out the self- 
propelled oil boats which use the Erie chiefly and the Three 
Rivers-to-Oswego branch infrequently. 

Towed barges: Fully 80 percent of the traffic moving over 
the canal is handled in canal barges. These are more eco- 
nomical in operation than expensive ships and can carry 
far greater cargoes in strings of towed boats. It is im- 
practical to use these barges through the Canadian Welland, 
due to the expense, character of operation, and lack of 
harbor refuge along the east shore of Lake Ontario. 

Character of cargoes: It was admitted that the motor- 
ships, because of expense of construction and operation, 
cannot carry bulk cargoes and low-grade freight. Better 
than 80 percent of the traffic on the barge-canal system is 
interstate in character. Return cargoes are important. Ad- 
mittedly, most of the commerce which has moved, and most 
of the traffic which will move through the proposed im- 
proved canal, makes no contribution in any form to the 
State of New York and little or none to the Federal 
Government. 

Welland Canal charges: Movement of barges through the 
Welland Canal is limited. The expense runs from $15 to 
$35 for moving through the Welland, the revenue accruing to 
the Canadian Government. 

Proposed diversion of traffic: The favorable savings indi- 
cated by the representatives of the New York Port Authority 
were predicated on the diversion of all traffic from the 
Buffalo gateway to the Oswego gateway and the use of 
power boats in connection therewith. This is an absurd con- 
clusion. Testimony shows that the preponderance of bulk- 
cargo freight must continue to move in canal barges and 
that the only possible savings in connection with bulk cargo 
in barges lies in the improvement of the Erie Canal from 
the Hudson to Buffalo. 

Buffalo pays taxes: Buffalo Harbor pays taxes. There are 
no tax-exempt facilities except the State canal terminal. 
The testimony before the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
did not include any representative taxpayers either to the 
State or Federal Government. Even the operator of power 
boats testified he owned no boats. The Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce represented taxpayers only, owners of the 
elevators, warehouses, boats, and other water-front and 
transport facilities of Buffalo Harbor. 

Proposed change not competitive with Montreal route: 
The original proposal for improvement of State barge canal 
system was predicated upon the facilities now provided in 
the St. Lawrence to Montreal. A draft of 14 feet was con- 
Sidered sufficient to meet Montreal competition. Actually, 
the proposed change in the Oswego will not match the 
Canadian canal which also has no overhead bridges, and 
longer locks. 

If the St. Lawrence Shipway Treaty is approved and the 
work done, the New York route will be noncompetitive ex- 
cept as large tows of barges and the opportunity for return 
loads provide cheaper transit. This can be done by the 
Buffalo route only. 

Government-owned terminals: Montreal and Prescott, 
Canada, have government-owned elevators. The tendency 
in Canada is to use government money to attract traffic by 
preferences, cheap terminal charges, low rail rates, and 
favorable grading of products. To offset these, New York 
State or the Federal Government must provide similar facil- 
ities and competitive rates, assuming that traffic is induced 
to enter Lake Ontario. At present, there is a grain elevator 
at Oswego, owned by the State, a large grain elevator at 
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Albany, owned by the port authority, and some facilities at 
New York owned by the State or the port authority. All of 
these are tax exempt. Private capital cannot compete with 
Canada in traffic and terminal matters in this manner. In 
estimating the costs of the proposed diversion of traffic out- 
lined by the New York Port Authority representatives, the 
expense of building great terminal facilities by the sale of 
tax-exempt bonds with properties that will not pay taxes 
and will destroy competing private investments must be 
considered. 

Removal of industry from Buffalo: Assuming that the 
proposed diversion of traffic occurs, there will be a tend- 
ency for certain factories and mills on the Buffalo water 
front to move. Their new location will depend on tariffs 
and other trade regulations and restrictions. Apparently, 
one or more flour mills will go to Port Colborne or other 
points on the Welland, where they can enjoy the choice of 
several routes. None of the private. investments will relo- 
cate in New York State. A few may locate on New York 
Harbor in New Jersey. Undoubtedly, some will go to 
Montreal. 

A foreign route: Assuming that the proposed diversion 
of traffic occurs, the Federal Government will have de- 
veloped a Canadian route. No commerce can proceed that 
way except by consent of the Canadian Government. If 
the British Commonwealth of Nations is at war, we cannot 
ship food or supplies through the Welland. The Erie is 
an all-American route. Its preservation on a parity with 
all other channels is a war necessity. 

In all fairness the Federal Government cannot under- 
take to improve a part without definitely committing itself 
to an improvement of the whole. That commitment it 
should make now. 

INVENTORY AND SURVEY 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by including therein an address I made 
at Peoria, III., February 22 last. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address be- 
fore the Creve Coeur Club of Peoria, III., on the occasion of 
its thirty-sixth annual dinner in tribute to the memory of 
George Washington, held in Peoria, III., February 22, 1934: 


I am sure that I voice the sentiments of each of you when I 
apply to this gathering these words of Webster uttered at the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Washington, in 1832: 

“We are met to testify our regard for him whose name is inti- 
mately blended with whatever belongs most essentially to the 
prosperity, the liberty, the free institutions, and the renown of our 
country. That name was of power to rally a nation in the hour 
of thick-thronging public disasters and calamities; that name 
shone amid the storm of war, a beacon light to cheer and guide the 
country’s friends; it flamed, too, like a meteor to repel her foes, 
That name in the days of peace was a loadstone, a to 
itself a whole people's confidence, a whole propag I lavh and the 
whole world's respect. That name, descending wi all oa 
spreading over the whole earth, and uttered in all ee te 
Hecate bo tee talkies Arid CAEDE Or MOS will tocewae tin. pronase 
with affectionate gratitude by everyone in whose breast there 
shall arise an aspiration for human rights and human liberty.” 

The more one studies into the life of Washington, the more 
evident it becomes that he was in truth a man of destiny. 

When he took his oath of office as the first President of the 
Nation, he might well have said in all modesty, but truth, “ For 
this cause came I unto this hour.” 

His every action seemed above personal consideration. His 
breadth of vision was unusual. In him were manifold virtues and 
characteristics which were the secret of his power and strength. 
Loyalty to conscience, great courage, love of nature, and the good 
earth as exemplified in his passion for Mount Vernon and its 
fields and forests; his hospitality so freely there dispersed; his 
poise, so manifest on every occasion; and underlying all these 
virtues his constant dependence on the Divine Power. 

It is given to few men to have the foresight with which he was 

As one reads his life and the subsequent history of the 
Union, it seems as if this quality must have been vouchsafed him 
by a higher power. 

Who can stand beside those columns at Mount Vernon and over- 
look the Potomac without having come over him a feeling almost 
of reverence for the master of that house? Wander through its 
rooms and the paths of its fields, stand beside that tomb wherein 
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all that was mortal of him rests—no American citizen can have 
these experiences without being moved in contemplation of what 
he was and for what he is today, still first in the hearts of his 


countrymen. 
NATION’S PROBLEMS 


When men gather together in these days, it is in more sober 
and thoughtful spirit than that of a few years ago, for the epochal 
events of recent years have affected each of our lives. Many are 

heavy burdens as they struggle to adjust themselves and 
their affairs to the drastically changed conditions. What is true 
in the life of the individual is true in the life of the Nation, which 
in my opinion has never been called upon to grapple with more 
far-reaching questions and problems. You and I are living in an 
era pregnant with momentous problems. We are confronted to- 
day with questions which call for wisdom, understanding, fore- 
sight, and tolerance to an unusual degree. 

I hold that the last 4 years constitute the most tragic era in the 
history of America, and I am not unmindful of the dark hours of 
the rebellion of the reconstruction period or of the World War. 

Every great experience in life brings its attendant lessons, and 
there are some that are being impressed upon us through the 
events of recent years. I would mention two. 


LESSON OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


The first is the lesson of interdependence. We have seen its 
truth illustrated in economics as we have learned that when some 
men do not work, other men cannot pay. In business we have 
learned that no line is self-sufficient, but rather is very largely 
dependent upon one or several other lines for its success. 

As a partial illustration, the impairment of earnings of our rail- 
road lines and automobile companies adversely affected the steel 
business; and if this had continued, it would have threatened the 
assets which underlie our insurance policies, our saving banks, 
and the income of trust funds, a large proportion of which are 
invested in the bonds of such companies. 

The logic of events is bringing home to us that none of us lives 
to himself alone; and to a greater degree than ever before we are 
realizing that we are, in the last analysis, our brother's keeper. 

A sense of this great truth of interdependence is 
sorely needed by the various sections of our country, which all 
too often array their particular interests against those of another 
section. This is a mistaken policy, one fraught with danger to our 
national life. : 

The great statesman whose memory we honor tonight was con- 
stantly appealing to his countrymen to think in terms of the 
Union and not as sections or States. He realized their inter- 
dependence. To him the Union was paramount. 

They play with danger who, in order to carry out their selfish 
interests, array one section of our Nation against another, appeal- 
ing to prejudice. The integrity of the Union must be main- 
tained as our sacred trust. 

Could Washington speak to us tonight, I feel sure that such 
would be his message. 


LESSON OF IMPERMANENCE 


The second great lesson that I bring to your attention is that 
of the impermanence of things of human origin. Inorganic 
things may remain the same down through the ages, but with 
respect to things made by man, things of human origin, such as 
forms of government, systems of business, systems of finance, the 
impermanence of such has been demonstrated markedly in recent 
years. 

On every hand has been asked the question. When will it all 
end and normal times return?” The obvious answer, true, as 
well, is that no man knoweth. But if by normal times is meant 
the order that obtained a few years back, we are safe in asserting 
that it will mever return. We face a new era, and there must 
needs be adjustments to it. “The old order changeth.” 


BUSINESS NEEDS NEW ORDER 


Business ethics and methods need a new order. We had be- 
come obsessed with the power that comes through money. An 
orgy of speculation carried prices of standard securities far beyond 
the bounds of reason. Consolidations were effected, not with the 
prime motive of greater efficiency, but rather to make inordinate 
profits for promoters. Many leaders in finance entirely lost a 
sense of responsibility. The handling of other people’s money 
was not in the spirit of a fiduciary but all too often in channels 
and by methods that transgressed sound business practice and 
even the principles of common honesty and integrity. 

There has been revealed to us a record of financial transactions 
which set the banking laws at variance and which is a reproach 
to the name and spirit of sound financial practice. Not only this 
but the revelations of such practices have spread the germs of 
prejudice and hate in that element in our country which seeks 
to discredit our Government and which agitates against its 
institutions. 

Let me here interpolate and quote from the words of one of 
our sturdy leaders of another era, Grover Cleveland, who said: 

“Communism is a hateful thing and a menace to peace and 
organized government; but the communism of combined wealth 
and capital, the outgrowth of overweening selfishness and cupid- 
ity, which insidiously undermines the justice and integrity of 
free institutions, is not less dangerous than the communism of 
oppressed poverty and toil.” 

In government, taxes increased steadily as legislators, State and 
gad seeing wealth increasing, recklessly expanded appropria- 

ons. 
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A NATIONAL DISGRACE 


The withdrawal of educational advantages from thousands of 
school children, because of inability to pay teachers, due to un- 
. 5 and municipal financial programs, constitutes a 
nation 5 

In human relations we lowered our standards, and all too often 
home life has been crucified by loose living and infidelity. 

There are signs that the Nation is aroused. 

We are now investigating the financial legerdemain by which 
millions of investors have lost their money. We have enacted 
legislation to compel responsibility and accuracy in the descrip- 
tion of securities to be offered for sale. We are investigating the 
collusion and artifices which have been employed in the securing 
of large Government contracts and which eliminated the com- 
petitive bidding called for in the statutes. 


HOME LIFE REDISCOVERED 


A worthwhile result of the experiences of recent years has been 
the rediscovery of many troubled men that in home life and 
the love of wife and children are to be found the secrets of real 
happiness. 

But the sad feature of it all is that it took a national cataclysm 
in business and finance to arouse us from our inertia into a state 
of dissatisfaction. 

Dissatisfied, then, with these revelations of our national weak- 
nesses, we have a work to do. Our job, as I see it, is to make 
certain that from the pains of labor and travail which have 
gripped the Nation there shall come forth more just conditions 
which will make for sane and wholesome living conditions and 

en the foundations of the Government. 

In an effort to bring these things to pass, the Government has 
set up a program, often referred to as the new deal. It is far- 
reaching, unusual, much of it untried, It apparently violates 
many of the economic teachings that we were taught years ago. 


BACKGROUND OF NEW DEAL 


To get the perspective of this program one must go back to 
March 4 of last year. The banks of the country were closed, 
gioom abounded on every hand, fear and apprehension gripped 
the hearts of the people. The vitality of the Nation was at a low 
point. As in the case of an individual who is sorely stricken, 
heroic measures were necessary to maintain life. 

Events moved rapidly; Congress was convened in special session; 
a program of emergency legislation was offered granting the Execu- 
tive tremendous powers. This program was quickly passed. These 
measures were justified, in my opinion, by the exigencies of that 
hour. Supreme emergencies may require the concentration of 
power, even the unprecedented if necessary. 


THINK AND ACT ANEW 


Today our case is certainly new, and it may be the part of wis- 
dom to, in some measure at least, think and act anew. Regardless 
of party, we recognize that much good has been accomplished 
through this program. 

Hope has succeeded despair in the hearts of millions; there are 
many indices of business improvement, as witness the resumption 
of dividend payments by many companies and increases in wages; 
the sweatshop and child labor are being outlawed. Unemployment 
has been materially reduced. 

Gentlemen, I am a Republican, but transcending that, I bear 
with you a greater title, the most glorious any man can bear, when 
I say “I am an American citizen.” As such, in these vital times, 
before I give voice to critic peep or cynic bark, I have a duty—the 
duty to appraise the reasons that motivate my criticisms. 

NEW DEAL’S WEAKNESSES 

If after honest and careful consideration I am convinced that 
these novel and untried measures are fraught with serious danger 
to the Nation and its future, then I have a right, yes, a duty, to 
protest. 

Therefore, while recognizing some definite benefits from the new 
program, I am convinced of several outstanding weaknesses which 
have become apparent in its application and administration, and 
which justify our apprehension. 

I am convinced that the N.R.A. is imposing handicaps and hard- 
ships on many small industries, and furthermore, that some of its 
codes in their application work to the advantage of the big busi- 
ness units arid handicap the lesser. 

I realize the potential dangers in spending a million in C.W.A. 
activities where a real return in labor efficiency is not required in 
return for that wage. I know of inconsistencies where wage sched- 
ules under C.W.A. work exceed those granted workers under various 
industrial codes, with consequent dissatisfaction and unrest. 


AAA. VALUE DOUBTFUL 


I am inclined to doubt that much value will accrue to agricul- 
ture through the voluntary reduction features of the A.- A. A. The 
experiences of the past year have demonstrated that reduction of 
acreage does not necessarily assure a proportionate decrease in 
production. 

As another feature of a planned economy I refer to a new 
sugar bill, HR. 7907, now before our House Committee on Agri- 
culture. There is Nation-wide interest in this bill, and the hear- 
ings thereon have been crowded. 

The bill, if enacted into law, will restrict domestic production 
of beet and cane sugar and prohibit further expansion of the 
industry in the United States. It aims to increase imports of 
sugar from Cuba and our insular possessions. 
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In my cpinion this legislation will cperate to aid the sugar 
interests in Cuba, at the expense of the industry in the United 
States. 

We are applying the doctrine of a planned economy to agricul- 
ture. It has an appeal in theory, but I am frankly skeptical of 
its success in practice. I do not believe that through legislation 
we can permanently set aside basic economic laws. 


APPREHENSIVE OF DESTS 


I am apprehensive with some of you as to how we are going to 
meet the tremendous debts created under these unusual experi- 
ments, for I was brought up to understand that for every com- 
mitment there eventually comes a settling day. 

I voted against canceling the clause calling for payment in gold 
of Government obligations then outstanding, for I felt then and 
feel now that repudiation is repudiation, whether the act of an 
individual or a nation, 

To sum up—serious errors have been made, but in times such 
as we have been passing through, with tremendous pressure from 
all sides, fair men will realize that some mistakes could not be 
avoided. 

Some find it easy to apply invectives, to make violent attacks 
against the unusual measures we have been asked to adopt, to 
give the party in power what Sherman called war, or to sit in the 
seat of the scornful, but these things are not constructive. Such 
an attitude is no kin to statesmanship. It is playing any 
politician’s game. 

KEEP BEST OF PROGRAM 


That part of the new deal or program which proves itself helpful 
will and should be retained. 

We have localized tremendous responsibilities in one man, the 
President of the Nation. We must trust him to see this thing 
through. Captious criticism is not in order. 


A VOICE FROM FLANDERS FIELD 


Over on the western front during the World War they brought 
a wounded soldier behind the lines and found, pinned to his shirt, 
@ paper with these words written thereon: 


“Ye that have faith to look with fearless eye beyond the tragedy 
of a world at strife, 

“And know that out of death and night shall rise the dawn of 
ampler life, 

“ Rejoice, whatever anguish fills the heart, that God has given you 
the priceless dower 

“To live in these great times and have some part in freedom's 
crowning hour, 

“That ye may tell your sons, who see the light high in the 
Heavens, their heritage to take, 

“*T saw the power of darkness put to flight; I saw the morning 
break.“ 


He had a vision—a hope for better things—and he died in that 
hope, But were he alive today how greatly would he be disil- 
lusioned, for he would have lived to see his high ideals, his home, 
and country betrayed by the greed of man. The powers of dark- 
ness carried on long after he had gone, and the record of such in 
business and finance and government has shamed the Nation. 
Even worse, many who hoped and worked to the end that the 
assinine thing called war might be displaced by the rule of reason, 
logic, and judicial procedure find the nations of the world, in- 
cluding our own United States, still blindly increasing armaments 
in anticipation of more wholesale murder, openly stating that the 
next war is not far distant. And what are you and I actually 
doing about it? No; the powers of darkness have not been put 
to flight, and the dawn of the new day has not yet appeared in the 
east. But there is a measure of encouragement in that there 
seems to be a new social philosophy abroad in the land. 

I said that it was a new social philosophy, but it is nearly 2,000 
years old, for the Galilean expressed something akin to it when 
He said, “A man's life consisteth not in the abundance of things 
that he possesseth”, and when He asked the searching question, 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?“ 

VITAL NEED OF NATION. 

The vital need of the Nation today is not inflation, nor the 
increasing of the purchasing power, nor the worth-while effort to 
balance the Budget, nor in securing the payment of the forelgn 
debts. 

Worthy as some of these objects are, the vital need of the 
Nation—yes, of the world today—is the application to our indus- 
trial, national, and international affairs of the spiritual powers all 
too long dormant within us. 

You say that is too idealistic? 

Peat me cite the opinion of two of the country’s foremost scien- 
ts: 


Edison said, shortly before his passing: The greatest discov- 
erles will be along spiritual lines. This is the field where miracles 
are going to occur. Spiritual power is the greatest of undeveloped 
powers and has the greatest future.” 

Steinmetz said: “I think the greatest discovery will be along 
spiritual lines. Here is a force the greatest in the development 
of men and history, yet we have never seriously studied it.” 

CAUSES OF DEPRESSION 


It is my firm belief that the causes for the depression of the 
last 5 years were not entirely economic. I hold that a major fac- 
tor was a lack of common honesty and integrity in our business 
and national life. We need today a new birth of moral and 
spiritual ideals in our people, 
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To quote an old schoolmate: “Do not expect too much from 
legislation. There are already 1,000,000 laws on the statute books 
of our Nation and its subdivisions of government. The ancient 
Hebrews had but 10; Christ gave us one which, if it were really 
practiced, would solve all of our ills: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness.’” 


Therein lies the hope of a weary world. 

On us then is the responsibility to use our influence toward 
this objective. But you say, My influence is small. I am handi- 
capped by business or by environment.” Let me remind you that 
in all time it has never been given to man to get the perspective 
of the value of his influence. 


OUR CHALLENGE 


If we hold to the principles which actuated Washington and the 
great leaders of our past we shall in a real measure have a part in 
shaping and molding the destiny of the Nation. 

In conclusion, I ask each of you to forget for a moment those 
things which too Often circumscribe our outlook. Forget our 
being of diverse faiths, of varying lines of business; forget the 
gradations of wealth or position which too often separate us. 

Then see ourselves for what we are in fact—a cross-section of 
our generation holding the lines between those of the past and 
those that come after us; custodians for a little while of the Na- 
tion and its destiny; trustees, having in trust a great heritage for 
those who follow. 


Therein lies our great responsibility! 

So, gathered together in this fellowship, compassed about with a 
great cloud of witnesses who have gone before, let us here highly 
resolve to keep faith with the ideas and ideals of our great leader 
whom we honor tonight, and apply our influence to 
in the land that righteousness which exalteth a nation. 

God help us keep the faith! 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, at 
the request of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. DeERoven], 
Chairman of the Public Lands Committee, that that com- 
mittee may sit during the sessions of the House today and 
for the rest of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—ABOLITION FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 
STABILIZATION BOARD (H.DOC. NO. 270) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments and ordered printed: 


To the Congress: 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 1, title III, of the 
act of March 20, 1933 (ch. 3, 48 Stat. 8, 16), I am trans- 
mitting herewith an Executive order which (1) revokes so 
much of section 1 of Executive Order No. 6166 of June 10, 
1933, heretofore transmitted to the Congress, as provided for 
the abolition of the Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board and the transfer of its records to the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works, (2) abolishes the 
Federal Employment Stabilization Board, (3) establishes in 
the Department of Commerce an office to be known as the 
Federal Employment Stabilization Office”, and (4) trans- 
fers to such office the functions, personnel, records, and 
property of the Federal Employment Stabilization Board. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WuitE House, Match 1, 1934. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—GUARANTY OF PRINCIPAL OF 
HOME-LOAN BONDS (S.DOC. NO. 148) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
printed: 


To the Congress: 

On January 10 I recommended to the Congress the pas- 
sage of legislation guaranteeing the principal as well as the 
interest of the $2,000,000,000 of bonds authorized for the 
refinancing of agricultural indebtedness. 

I now recommend that the Home Owners’ Loan Act be 
similarly amended. The purpose of such legislation, as in 
the case of farm financing, will be to assure the continued 
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progress on a self-sustaining basis of the making of loans for 
the purpose of refinancing home mortgages without inter- 
ruption. There is the same reason for acknowledging pub- 
licly what already amounts to a moral obligation in respect 
to these bonds as there was in the case of bonds authorized 
to be issued through the Farm Credit Administration. 

By making provision for an exchange of the new type of 
bonds guaranteed as to principal as well as interest for 
those already issued, those mortgagees who have shown their 
willingness to cooperate with the Government’s program by 
accepting the original bonds will be placed on an equal foot- 
ing with mortgagees who will hereafter obtain the fully 
guaranteed obligations proposed by this legislation. 

Out of the funds which may be made available as a result 
of the proposed guaranty of principal of these bonds the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation should be enabled to extend 
further assistance for the modernization of homes as well as 
for the making of repairs. Authority should also be given 
to the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to purchase bonds 
of the Federal home loan banks, thus enabling the Corpora- 
tion to make funds available to those banks and to building 
and loan associations which are in need of financing in 
order to encourage private building. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, March 1, 1934. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the following title was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2731. An act for the relief of the State of California; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills and a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 93. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
to the Plattsburgh National Bank & Trust Co. a tract of land 
comprising part of the Plattsburgh Barracks Military Reser- 
vation, N. V.; 

H.R. 715. An act to award the Distinguished Service Cross 
to former holders of the certificate of merit, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 6219. An act to repeal certain specific acts of Con- 
gress and an amendment thereto enacted to regulate the 
manufacture, sale, or possession of intoxicating liquors in the 
Indian Territory, now a part of the State of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 7205. An act to provide for the care and transporta- 
tion of seamen from shipwrecked fishing and whaling vessels. 

H.R. 7554. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr.; 

H.R. 7705. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River between New Orleans and Gretna, La.; and 

H.J.Res. 278. Joint resolution to amend Public Act No. 81 
of the Seventy-third Congress relating to the sale of timber 
on Indian land. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. Lax HA (at the request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas) on 
account of illness in his family. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House stand 
in recess until 7:30 o’clock this evening. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
7 minutes p.m.), pursuant to the order heretofore made, the 
House stood in recess until 7:30 p.m, 


EVENING SESSION 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order 
by the Speaker at 7:30 o’clock p.m. 
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THe PRIVATE CALENDAR 
GEORGE CHARLES WALTHER 


The Clerk called the first resolution on the Private Cal- 
endar, House Joint Resolution 61, granting compensation to 
George Charles Walther. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the House joint 
resolution, as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 61 


Whereas George Charles Walther was shot near Underwood, 
Wash., on or about September 1, 1923, by a United States pro- 
hibition enforcement officer pursuing the owner of a still located 
in the vicinity; and 

Whereas as a result of such shooting, occurring in line of duty, 
the said George Charles Walther has been ently paralyzed 
= rendered a hopeless cripple and a bedridden invalid for life; 


Whereas the said George Charles Walther was removed by the 
Government from Underwood, Wash., to a hospital in Portland, 
Oreg., and there left by United States Government officials without 
provision having been made for his care; and 

Whereas the said George Charles Walther is without means or 
ability to care for himself: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $100 a month to George Charles 
Walther, during his lifetime, as full compensation for total and 
permanent disability resulting from a gunshot wound inflicted 
upon him in 1923 by a Federal prohibition enforcement officer. 
Such payment shall be made through the United: States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission and shall date from the approval of 
this act. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The author of this bill is our good friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Oregon, General Martrn. He had the 
the honor and distinction of training the Ninetieth Division 
and our country had the honor of having him to lead that 
wonderful division in Germany for about a year. Some of 
the bravest men in this Nation served under him, and they 
had one of the bravest leaders from our country in the 
World War to lead them. [Applause.] General Martin is 
a real fighter. He is a fighter in war, and he is a fighter 
in peace when fight is necessary. You just raise any issue 
here on this floor that affects any interest of the United 
States Army and you have him to fight. I have crossed 
swords with him several times. Sometimes I have come out 
of the conflict pretty well bested, but I have learned to like 
him. He is an able, industrious, conscientious, and efficient 
legislator. 

If Oregon does its duty by the State and the Nation they 
will elevate Major General Martin to the governorship there 
this year, and I am sure that in that contest he carries 
with him the affection of his colleagues here and their well 
wishes. [Applause.] And, General, some of my friends 
served under you, and they all like you. If I am out in 
Oregon at about that time, I am going to vote for you. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


NEILL GROCERY CO. 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 116, bill H.R. 6300, for the relief of 
the Neill Grocery Co., and to consider in lieu thereof Sen- 
ate bill 2201. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous con- 
sent to return to Calendar No. 116. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the Senate bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the Neill Grocery Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va., the sum of $2,531.97. Such sum represents the amount 
of a fine and court costs paid on such date by such company, 
pursuant to a conviction for violating certain provisions of the 
Lever Act of August 10, 1917, as amended, prior to the declaration 
by the Supreme Court of the United States of the invalidity of 
such provisions, 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
EDWARD B. WHEELER AND THE STATE INVESTMENT CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1724, authorizing the 
reimbursement of Edward B. Wheeler and the State Invest- 
ment Co. for the loss of certain lands in the Mora Grant, 
N. Mex. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, this bill would compensate these claimants at the 
rate of 52.25 an acre. The Department does not approve 
of it. The following statement is made by the Land Com- 
missioner: 


I see no reason whatever why the bill should be enacted extend- 
ing such right to them. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve my objection. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. Speaker, this is a very meritorious 
bill. It is a fact that the Department has heretofore raised 
an objection to the bill, but the claim arose out of the fol- 
lowing facts: The Mora land grant and the Mexican land 
grants are within the State of New Mexico. For several 
years the boundary line on the west portion of the grant 
was uncertain. The claimants under this bill claimed a 
certain portion of the land, and also the United States 
Government. 

The United States Government sued fhe claimants, trying 
to quiet title to a section of land 3 miles wide and some 30 
miles long on the extreme western boundary of the land 
grant, claiming that this portion of the land grant was 
public domain. They went to the United States District 
Court of New Mexico about the matter and the district court 
set aside the claim of the Government, holding that the land 
belonged to the claimants. In the meantime and while the 
Government was claiming this particular land, it issued 
patents to some 12,000 acres of the land that later the 
District Court of the State of New Mexico and the Supreme 
Court of the United States said belonged to the claimants. 
The claimants agreed with the Government that it would 
not molest while the suit was pending those who had in good 
faith obtained patents from the Government, but did not at 
any time tell the Government that they did not desire to be 
compensated for what they had actually lost. 

Mr. BLANTON. Following that and in that connection 
here is what the Land Commissioner of the United States 
Government says: 

Any losses, therefore, that may have been sustained by the grant 
claimants were due to their laches in failing to take proper action 
against Government patentees and to their express agreement, 
entered into first with the First Assistant Secretary and later with 
the United States attorney for the district of New Mexico. The 
court merely confirmed their solemn agreement and made it a part 
of its decree. The grant claimants are, under existing law, with- 
out right to demand or receive reimbursement, and I see no reason 
N why the bill should be enacted extending such right to 

em. 

That is from the Land Commissioner. Following this 
the Secretary of the Interior sent the report to Congress, 
and the Secretary of the Interior says: 

After a review of the proposed measure, I agree with the 
Commissioner. 

That is, he agrees that there is no reason whatever for 
allowing this bill to pass. Under the circumstances I can- 
not see why it should be passed. 

This is my neighbor here. 

The author of this bill is my friend, and I would like 
to grant him a favor. I would like to be neighborly with 
him. I do not like to stop his bill, but the departments of 
this Government say there is no merit in it. I am afraid, 
Mr. Speaker, I shall be forced, reluctantly, to object. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I hope the gentleman will reserve his 
objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the objection, Mr. Speaker. 
15115 HOPE. Will the gentleman from New Mexico yield 

me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Les. 
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Mr. HOPE. Apparently, this stipulation, which the Gov- 
ernment claims was a waiver by the claimant of any right 
which it might have to this 12,000 acres of land, was en- 
tered into and nothing whatever was said concerning the 
matter of whether or not there should be any compensation 
paid this company in the event the tract of land was decreed 
to be the property of the claimant. Can the gentleman 
explain why any reference to that phase of the matter 
was omitted in the stipulation? It seems to me that is 
quite significant. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; it is significant and before answer- 
ing the gentleman’s question, I want to say to my friend 
from Texas that I know he not only wants to be neigh- 
borly and a good friend, but I also know he wants to be 
fair and just. The gentleman feels it is his duty to protect 
the Government in any land it may own in the State of 
New Mexico or elsewhere, but in this case the Supreme 
Court of the United States has said that the Government 
does not own this land. This land belongs to the claim 
ants enumerated in the bill. 

The stipulation that was entered into in the court room 
was in absolute good faith. They stipulated they would 
not molest these folks who obtained a patent from the 
Government to land for which the Government did not have 
any right to issue a patent. It was land that belonged 
to the claimant, and if we want to be fair, if we want to 
be just, we must not take the land of someone else and 
give it to Tom, Dick, and Harry and say, “ You cannot be 
compensated because you entered into agreement that you 
would not molest these folks.” 

This is a fair bill. This is a portion of land 3 miles 
wide and 30 miles long that belongs to my constituents. 
Some of the investment companies have directors through- 
out the country. It is not fair that the Government should 
issue patents to land that belongs to them and say that 
because they entered into a stipulation that they would not 
molest these folks the Government should not compensate 
them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Were they not guilty of laches? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. They were not guilty of laches, because 
during all this time they were claiming the land. If they 
had not been claiming it the Government would not have 
filed a suit to quiet title. 

Mr. BLANTON. My friend knows that in the State of 
Texas adverse possession of land for 10 years gives absolute 
title. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. My claimants not only did that, but they 
also paid taxes to the State of New Mexico for the land 
which the gentleman says now belongs to the United States 
Government. 

“Mr. BLANTON. But your claimants said they would not 
molest the patentees of the Government and now they are 
coming in and wanting the Government to reimburse them 
at $2.25 an acre for the land. 

Mr. CHAVEZ.* And in some instances it is probably worth 
$100 an acre. It is timberland. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have presented the facts 
to my colleagues. As I have said, this is my friend and 
neighbor. We live down there close together. I go over 
into his State and visit sometimes. Sometimes the gentle- 
man is not there when I visit up in his mountains. I am 
not going to get in his way because I do not know what 
will happen to me in those mountains. [Laughter.] How- 
ever, you know the facts and if you want to stop this bill 
you can doit. [Laughter and applause.] 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the Senate bill, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Edward B. Wheeler, of Las Vegas, 
N.Mex., and the State Investment Co., of New Mexico, who were 
declared by the Supreme Court of the United States (United 
States v. State Investment Co. (1924), 264 U.S. 206) to be the 
owners, respectively, of certain lands in the tract known as the 
Mora Grant, located in San Miguel and Mora Counties, N.Mex., 
an amount to be: computed by the Secretary on the basis of 


$2.25 per acre for every acre of lands embraced within the claim 
of any bona fide entryman on such lands holding under patent 
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from the United States or under any entry allowed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the recovery of which lands by the said 
Edward B. Wheeler and the State Investment Co. is barred by 
the stipulation entered into between such parties and the United 
States on January 23, 1918. Such payment shall operate as a full 
settlement of all claims of such Edward B. Wheeler and the State 
Investment Co. against the United States or the owners of such 
lands for damages for the loss of such lands. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
WILLIAM K. LOVETT 


The Clerk read the next bill on the calendar, H.R. 191, 
for the relief of William K. Lovett. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Reserving the right to object, I want 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Reserving the right to object, is the 
gentleman from Wisconsin familiar with the facts of this 
case? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Does the gentleman know what the 
salvage value of the vessel was which this man attempted 
to rescue? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I think the amount of damage, $2,050, 
is not excessive; but I do not want to speak from the stand- 
ard of an expert. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. I think the gentleman misapprehended 
my question. I asked what is the salvage value of the vessel 
that they attempted to rescue? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I do not know. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Was there any value? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. To the amount of $500? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Five hundred dollars or more. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Then, if they had rescued the vessel, 
they would have put in a bill for $500. I think $500 should 
be deducted from this claim. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I think the amount involved is not 
excessive. The damage sustained was $1,850. If the claim 
is justifiable, they are entitled to interest. I cannot see why 
you should reduce the amount by the value of the salvage. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. If they had rescued the vessel they 
would have put in a bill for $500 or $600. So I think if the 
salvage of the vessel was $500, I think $500 should be 
deducted. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I hate to do this in the absence of the 
proponent of the bill, and the only reason that I withdraw 
my objection is because the proponent of the bill is not 
present. 

Mr. TRUAX. Reserving the right to object, here is a bill 
to pay a claim 21 years old. What has been the history of 
the bill heretofore? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I can only answer from what I see 
in the Recorp. A similar bill was passed in the House in 
June 1932. I assume that the bill has passed one of the 
two Houses prior to that time. We have claims here on the 
calendar that go back to 1898. We often have claims that 
go back over a period of years. 

Mr. TRUAX. I will withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

-There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to William K. Lovett, 
Wildwood, N.J., the sum of $2,516.16 for loss of the motor sloop 
Edith and cargo while engaged in rendering assistance to the 
keeper and crew of the Holly Beach Life Saving Station at Cold 
Spring Inlet, N.J., on October 6, 1913. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures “$2.516.16” and insert 
62,040 in full settlement against the Government.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment. At the end of the bill insert the customary 
attorney’s fee clause. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert the following: “ Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered 
in connection with said claim, It shall be unlawful for any agent 
or agents, attorneys or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


O. H. CHRISP 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 1127, for the relief of 
O. H. Chrisp. ' 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This man lost a leg when he was a brakeman on the rail- 
road during the time that the Government had the opera- 
tion of the railroads under its control. I am perfectly will- 
ing that he should be compensated but not at more than 
the rate that we compensate a soldier for the loss of a leg. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My understanding is that where 
there is a service-cennected disability he obtains a regular 
disability rating. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, this is not service connected. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But the gentleman is asking what it 
is that a soldier gets. In addition, he gets $25 specific com- 
pensation to whatever his disability compensation is. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we have established some 
precedents here, as my friend from Arkansas [Mr. MILLER] 
knows. One is that $5,000 has been established as the 
maximum value of a life. Of course, the gentleman realizes 
that the Government is not responsible in law at all. What- 
ever is granted this man is a mere gratuity on the part of 
the Government. We have established a precedent of $5,000 
for a life and never more than $2,500 for the loss of a limb, 
no matter how serious it has been. If the gentleman is 
willing to accept $2,500, I am willing to withdraw objection. 
That is the established maximum for the loss of a limb. 

Mr. MILLER. Of course, the gentleman understands that 
I will have to accept any amendment that he proposes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am putting it up to the gentleman. 
The same responsibility rests upon his shoulders as upon 
mine and the rest of us. We must have a rule. We have a 
rule which fixes $5,000 and not over $2,500 for the loss of a 
limb. 

Mr. MILLER. I happen to know this claimant and have 
known him for years, and knew him at the time of the ac- 
cident. He is suffering worse than death at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON. He has lost a leg. 

Mr. MILLER. Worse than that. He stayed in the hos- 
pital for months and months. 

Mr. SABATH. He sustained some other injuries? 

Mr. MILLER. Oh, yes; many of them. He is a nervous 
wreck today, and is unable to do anything. The jury gave 
him $27,500. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; the gentleman is an earnest 
advocate. 

Mr. MILLER. Oh, no; I did not represent him. 

Mr. BLANTON. He could appear before a jury where 
the jurors know him, and they would respond to the tears 
that would roll down his cheeks which would come like an 
onion brings them sometimes. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not want to do anything other than 
to conform to the precedents. 

Mr. BLANTON. If he has suffered some other injuries 
besides the loss of a leg, that is a different matter. Has he 
any earning capacity at all? 

Mr. MILLER. He cannot do anything; he cannot get 
around. 
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Mr. BLANTON. He being totally disabled, if the gentle- 
man will accept the maximum that we have always fixed, 
$5,000, I shall not object. 

Mr. MILLER. I accept that, of course. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman will permit me to 
offer that amendment and help us to carry it? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. Is the gentleman willing to accept the usual amend- 
ment to this being in full of all claims? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is herebr, authorized and directed to pay vo O. H. Chrisp, of 
Bald Knob, Ark., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $25,000 in full payment of all damages 
for personal injuries received by him while in the employ of the 
Director General of Railroads on January 17, 1919, at Crawfords- 
ville, Ark., on account of the negligence of the said Director 
General of Railroads. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 6, page 1, strike out “25,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ 10,000.” - 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the folowing 
substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, Braxrox as a substitute for the committee 
. Strike out “10,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
”“ „000.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill add: “Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
viittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 6, page 1, after the figures “ $5,000", insert “in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the Government of the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider laid on the table. 

M, AILEEN OFFERMAN 

The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 1301, for the relief 
of M. Aileen Offerman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I want to ask the author of the bill 
with reference to this situation. Some $1,300 or $1,400 has 
already been paid to Mrs. Offerman. 
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Mr. SUTPHIN. That was paid by the indemnity company 
that had the collection of the insurance which she carried. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman make a state- 
ment as to the injuries this lady sustained, and her present 
condition? 

Mr. SUTPHIN. Yes. I will be very glad to. The acci- 
dent was brought about by an Army truck which was dis- 
patched from Fort Wadsworth, N.Y., to Fort Hancock, 
N.J., The truck got off the road and proceeded down the 
shore near Middletown where the driver stopped to en- 
deavor to find out his position, and how to get to Fort 
Hancock. He stopped this truck without any light on it, 
on a grade, on a curve. Mrs. Offerman came down the 
road. A car was coming in the opposite direction and there 
was no place to go except to make a head-on collision or 
strike the rear of this truck. The driver was arrested and 
later convicted on a charge of reckless driving. She broke 
her left leg, her nose was broken, and there were various 
cuts on her head, and I believe she sustained concussion of 
the brain. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Are there any permanent 
injuries? 

Mr. SUTPHIN. Oh, yes. The report shows she is still 
suffering from sinus trouble. The claim originally was for 
$25,000 and the committee cut it down to $2,500. The gen- 
tleman will observe that the Government paid that indem- 
nity company $700 for the destruction of that truck. 

Mr. BLANCHARD Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTPHIN. I yield. 

Mr, BLANCHARD. The hospital and nurses and doctor’s 
bill amounted to $314.50. 

Mr. SUTPHIN. As a matter of fact, she is still being 
treated as the result of that accident. That was a couple 
of years ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay M. Aileen Offerman, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $2,500 for personal injuries and property damage resulting 
from a collision with United States truck no. 430870, at Five 
1 of the Shore Highway, at Middletown, N. J., on December 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1, line 6, after the figures, insert the words “in full 
settlement of all claims against the Government of the United 
States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 


On page 2, line 1, insert the following: “ Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

AMOS D. CARVER ET AL. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 1842, for the relief of 
Amos D. Carver, S. E. Turner, Clifford N. Carver, Scott 
Blanchard, P. B. Blanchard, James B. Parse, A. N. Blanchard, 
and W. A. Blanchard. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, this bill 
involves the sum of $35,916. This matter went to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and they made an adverse 
report on it, and I object. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? I understand this matter went to the Court 
of Claims, and an award was made amounting to $178,000. 
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Mr. BLANTON. And the Supreme Court set that aside. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. The court of appeals re- 
versed it on the technical ground of lack of jurisdiction. 
When it went to the Senate the matter was gone into very 
thoroughly. They did not feel that $178,000 was a reason- 
able figure; that it included a profit, and the figure in this 
bill represents the actual out-of-pocket expense. It does 
seem to me there is quite a bit of merit in this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the rules of the House, this bill 
can come up later on its merits, and we can then try out the 
matter like the gentleman and I would try a law case across 
the table in a courthouse involving $35,000. Then we will 
put it up on its merits; but in view of the fact that the 
Supreme Court of the United States on the merits of the 
case reversed it. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. No, no. I cannot agree 
with the gentleman. It was reversed on a question of 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. BLANTON. Later on the matter will come up when 
objections cannot stop it and when the gentleman will be 
heard, and we will have considerable time for consideration 
of such matters, because we are going to be here a long time, 
in my judgment, waiting on another body. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. I agree this is a very unsat- 
isfactory way to try a lawsuit, but it seems to me the claim- 
ants have been pretty roughly treated by the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Later we will discuss the merits of it, but 
for the present I object. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOOM. The Supreme Court never went into the 
merits of the case, but it said that the Court of Claims did 
not have a right to adjudicate or allow claims of this kind. 
This same bill is the bill that was passed by the Senate 
recently. Senator Ka said he thought they were entitled 
to more money, but the Senate said they were entitled to the 
out-of-pocket amount of money spent. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think our friend from New York should 
show the House of Representatives the same deference and 
respect that he shows Mussolini and the Pope and the Court 
of St. James. When he appears before them he bows the 
knee. 

Mr. BLOOM. I will do that to the gentleman. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BLANTON. He has not done that for his own House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. BLOOM. I just wanted to get the Record straight, 
that the Supreme Court did not decide this case on the 
merits of the case, but it was simply on the question of 
jurisdiction of the Court of Claims. The Court of Claims 
allowed $178,000. Then it was taken to the Supreme Court, 
and they reversed the case on account of lack of jurisdiction. 

The Senate, which passed this bill recently, said they were 
entitled to the amount they claimed for the out-of-pocket 
fee. That is the claim at the present time. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Does the gentleman know what the 
Supreme Court said in that decision? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. I have read it just this evening. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I can not understand where the gen- 
tleman got the idea that that was in any way not a decision 
on its merit. 

Mr. BLOOM. No. The Supreme Court held that the 
Court of Claims did not have jurisdiction. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I call the gentleman's attention to the 
concluding paragraph of the decision of the Supreme Court. 
It is a unanimous opinion of the Court: 

In short, the findings show no facts entitling the respondents 
to recover compensation from the United States under the pro- 
visions of the act of 1917. 

Mr. BLOOM. While the gentleman may find that lan- 
guage in the opinion of the Court, I think he will also find 
that the Senate passed an identical bill the other day allow- 
ing the amount out of pocket expenses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON and Mr. GRISWOLD objected. 
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CHARLES J. EISENHAUER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 2639, for the relief 
of Charles J. Eisenhauer. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I shall object unless the proponent of the bill will 
consent to an amendment reducing the compensation from 
$2,500 to $1,500. 

Mr. BLACK. That is acceptable. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it appears from the report of the Navy Department that 
the private who was responsible for causing the injury to 
Charles J. Eisenhauer by a truck he was driving was not 
operating the vehicle in line of duty. The accident oc- 
curred while the private was conveying some acquaintances 
from a baseball park to a railway station with some baseball 
paraphernalia. This, I take it, was the reason for the 
rejection of the claim by the Navy Department. 

The report from the Department is not necessarily con- 
clusive on the merits of the bill, as far as I am concerned. 
This report does not indicate to what extent the investiga- 
tion by the committee was made. I should like to know the 
circumstances of the case. 

Mr. BLACK. We have taken the affidavits of the wit- 
nesses to this accident. We have the report of the Navy 
Department. 

I have just now agreed to cut down the amount of com- 
pensation by $1,000. 

We felt, considering all the circumstances, the fact it was 
a Navy Department automobile, driven by an enlisted man 
of the Navy, recklessly driven, against whom the claimant 
can enforce no claim, that Congress should allow reasonable 
compensation. 

This bill has been here ever since I have been in Congress. 
I have seen it year after year. It has been cut down to 
almost nothing. I think, in view of all the circumstances, 
the gentleman could well let this bill go through. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, can the chairman of the com- 
mittee inform the House if there were any circumstances in 
connection with the accident which would raise the question 
as to whether the truck was being operated in line of duty? 
Was the carrying of this baseball paraphernalia from the 
baseball grounds to the railroad station connected in any 
way with the official duties of the truck driver? 

Mr. BLACK. I could not say. My clerk tells me that he 
recalls some statement to the effect that it was a game in 
which the Marines were engaged, played at the Prospect 
Park parade grounds. He is not quite sure of the facts. I 
am perfectly honest with the gentleman. 

Mr. MOTT. If it were the fact that it was in any way 
connected with the Navy, that would be conclusive as far as 
I am concerned. 

Would the gentleman consent to have this bill go over 
until the next time the calendar is called that I may have 
an opportunity of checking up the matter? 

Mr. BLACK. I will look through my documents on this 
and may cail it up later tonight if the gentleman does not 
mind. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed for the present with the understanding 
that it may be called up later this evening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE G. SLONAKER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 2990, for the relief 
of George G. Slonaker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 


he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to George G. Slonaker, 
of Gettysburg, Pa., out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise Hey assay: the sum of $5,000 in compensation for injuries 
sustained to while employed by the War Department at 


Camp Colt, Pa., during 1918. 
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‘With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, line 3, page 1, down to 
and including line 8, on page 1, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“That the United States Employees“ Compensation Commis- 
sion is hereby authorized to consider and determine, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if application for the benefits 
of the Employees’ Compensation Act had been made within the 
l-year period required by sections 17 and 20 thereof, the claim 
of George G. Slonaker, on account of injury to his left eye, and 
subsequent blindness, alleged to have been proximately caused by 
his employment as an incinerator operator by the United States 
Government at Camp Colt, Pa., from March 1918 to November 
1918: Provided, That he shall file a notice of such injury and 
claim for compensation therefor not later than 60 days from the 
date of the enactment of this act: And provided further, That 
no benefits shall accrue prior to the enactment of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY CO. OF NEW YORK 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to the consideration of Calendar No. 92 (H.R. 
4249), a bill for the relief of the Great American Indemnity 
Co. of New York. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


LAKE DENMARK EXPLOSION 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 4013, to provide an 
additional appropriation as the result of a reinvestigation, 
pursuant to the act of February 2, 1929 (45 Stat., p. 2047, pt. 
2), for the payment of claims of persons who suffered prop- 
erty damage, death, or personal injury due to the explosion 
at the naval ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., July 
10, 1926. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am compelled to object 
to this bill. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill seeks to appropriate $17,691.58, 
when the report of the Comptroller General shows that 
under no circumstances should it be more than $14,000. 

Mr. EATON. We have two letters from the Comptroller 
General addressed to the Congress afterward, giving the 
result of a further investigation, which comprises four cases 
and makes up the difference between $14,000 and $17,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. They are not in the report. Does the 
Comptroller General recommend that $17,000 be allowed? 

Mr. EATON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under what date? 

Mr. EATON. Under date of January 14, 1933, he recom- 
mends a further sum of $1,633.41 for the relief of three 
sufferers. Under date of February 10, 1933, he recom- 
mends that the sum of $1,649.08 be allowed for the relief 
of the estate of Julia Buck. 

Mr. BLANTON. They are not mentioned in this bill. 
Let me see the reports from the Comptroller General, please. 

Mr. EATON. I will hand them to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. After referring to the letters from the 
Comptroller General, I have no objection. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I notice this bill does not carry the usual provision either 
as to attorney’s fees or that this amount is being paid to 
the claimants in full settlement. If it is agreed that these 
amendments may be offered, I have no objection. 

Mr. EATON. Yes. It is the intention to close the entire 
matter by this bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $17,691.58 be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropriated, to make payment of claims for property dam- 
age, death, or personal injury due to the explosions at the 
naval ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, N.J., July 10, 1926, to 
the respective persons and in the respective amounts as recom- 
mended by the Comptroller General of the United States and as 


fully set forth in House Document No. 217, Seventy-second 
Congress, first session, and letters of the Comptroller General to 
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the Congress, dated January 14 and February 10, 1933, pursuant 
to the act of March 2, 1927 (44 Stat., pt. 3, p. 1800), and the 
act of February 2, 1929 (45 Stat., pt. 2, p. 2047). 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 5, strike out the numbers “217” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ 257.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer two amendments, which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Morr: Page 1, line 3, after the 
amount “ $17,691.58", insert “in full settlement against the 
Government of the United States”, and at the end of the bill the 
following: “ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
on account of services rendered in connection with said claim. 
It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
F thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EMMA F. TABER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 4056, for the relief of 
Emma F. Taber. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Emma F. Taber, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $5,000 for expenses and attendance charges incurred 
by her on account of injuries sustained by being struck by a 
Government-owned motor vehicle in Dorchester, Mass., on Septem- 
ber 12, 1931. 


With the following committee amendments: 
Line 6, strike out the figures $5,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $3,500", and at the end of the bill insert the following: 


“ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. McCormack: Page 1, line 6, after the figures 
“$3,500 ", insert the words “in full settlement of all claims against 
the Government of the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES J. EISENHAUER 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 124, the bill H.R. 2639, for the relief 
of Charles J. Eisenhauer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? : 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this, it seems to me, was a clear case of negligence, and the 
only question in my mind is whether or not there was legal 
liability. The chairman of the committee has shown me a 
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transcript of the testimony, which indicates that to some 
extent there was a legal liability inasmuch as this man was 
in a way on duty. The amount has been very drastically 
reduced, and so far as I am concerned I am willing to 
withdraw my objection. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I ask what sort of duty the truck driver 
for the Marine Corps was engaged in? 

Mr. BLACK. He was asked this question: Where had 
you been on duty with this truck?” And his answer was: 
“To Prospect Park after baseball goods.” That is all there 
is in the investigation to indicate the nature of his duty. 
It is the general statement that his duty consisted in being 
at Prospect Park after baseball goods. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Does the gentleman un- 
derstand that this truck driver was engaged in the usual 
line of duty and acting under orders at the time of the 
accident? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. There was no complaint lodged 
against him for being at Prospect Park after baseball goods. 
These charges were served on him and he was asked the 
question What was your duty?” And he said, “I was 
out to Prospect Park after baseball goods.” 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Does the gentleman, who 
is very careful in all these matters, understand the truck 
driver was pursuing his usual duty at the time and under 
orders? 

Mr. BLACK. He was pursuing a duty imposed upon him. 
I do not suppose he did that every day. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. He was acting under 
orders? 

Mr. BLACK. He was acting under orders or he would 
have had serious charges placed against him in addition 
to that of negligence. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to pay the sum of $2,500 to Charles J. 
Eisenhauer, of Brooklyn, N. T., in compensation for injuries sus- 


tained June 2, 1919, in the city of Brooklyn, N.Y., when struck 
by an automobile truck of the United States Marine Corps. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “in compensation” and 
insert “in full settlement of all claims against the Government 
of the United States”, and at the end of the bill insert the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
81.000.“ 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ZION CHECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer the further 
amendment that, on page 1, line 4, the sign and figures 
“ $2,500” be stricken and the sum of “$1,500” be inserted 
in lieu thereof. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Zioxchrck: Page 1, line 4, strike out 
“ $2,500” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,500.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


H. D. HENION, HARRY WOLFE, AND R. W. M’SORLEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 4926, for the relief of 
H. D. Henion, Harry Wolfe, and R. W. McSorley. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man reserve his objection? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes; I shall be pleased to reserve it. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I consider this 
bill is very worthy and meritorious. The three claimants in 
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the bill were driving an automobile on the North Cispus 
Road in the Rainier National Forest, in the State of Wash- 
ington. Employees of the Forest Service were doing some 
blasting along the road and the powder man gave no warn- 
ing or signal and these men proceeded to drive along the 
highway. The blast exploded at a point in the road to 
which the automobile was approaching, the machine was 
blown off the road and down the hillside and the three 
occupants of the car were thrown out of the automobile and 
injured. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HOPE. There is nothing in the record here to show 
that either of these men was an employee of the United 
States. Were they or were they not Federal employees at 
the time this accident happened? 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. I will say in reply to the 
gentleman that the Forest Service and the Department of 
Agriculture have admitted that this was a clear case of 
negligence on the part of the employees of the Forest Serv- 
ice, and a bill was formerly introduced asking for damages 
in specified amounts approximating over $7,000. Upon the 
recommendation of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Forest Service, this very bill, in its present terms, was intro- 
duced to bring the claimants within the purview of the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Act. 

Mr. HOPE. I do not know what the idea of the party in 
the Department of Agriculture who suggested this form of 
bill may be, but I can see no reason why we should give the 
rights and the benefits of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Act to men who are not Federal employees, 
There may be some claim on the part of these men against 
the Government of the United States, although it is cer- 
tainly nothing like as large in amount as they attempted to 
assert in the first place. The evidence here all indicates 
very clearly that two of these men could hardly be said to 
have been injured at all and the extent of the injury to the 
third man was a sprained ankle, and yet, originally, they 
had a bill introduced here in an amount which in the aggre- 
gate was more than $7,000 for very, very trivial injuries. 

I would have no objection if this were a bill which would 
give these men what I would consider fair compensation for 
the injuries which they suffered, but I do not believe we 
ought to establish a precedent here by giving men who are 
not Government employees the rights and benefits of the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Act, and for this 
reason I feel I must reluctantly object. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Will the gentleman further 
reserve his objection in order that I may answer his state- 
ment? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. It seems to me that by bring- 
ing these men within the application of the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act designed for Federal employees, we are going 
to insure the very thing that the gentleman states he is in 
favor of. In this event these men will receive compensation 
for losses and payment of medical fees which they may be 
able to establish and all this bill does is to permit them to 
claim the benefits of the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act and, of course, they will have to establish their loss of 
time and their actual injuries and disabilities, if they have 
any. Can anything be fairer than this? 

Mr. HOPE. I do not believe we ought to establish such a 
precedent by giving the benefit of that act to men who, so 
far as I have been able to discover, were not at this time and 
never had been Federal employees. 

Mr, SMITH of Washington. Let me say to the gentle- 
man, who has been a member of this body for a consider- 
able length of time, while I have not, it is my understanding 
we are not establishing a precedent, but this very thing has 
been done on numerous occasions in the past on the recom- 
mendation of various departments of the Government; in 
fact, it has been the custom that where the Government is 
not willing to admit liability in a specified amount, they 
recommend legislation to bring the claimants within the 
purview of the Employees’ Compensation Act, and this has 
been done frequently in the past. 
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Mr. HOPE. I do not know of any such cases, but I 
would not say there have not been any. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. There have been many of 
them, I will say. 

Mr. HOPE. I know of no such cases and I see no reason 
why such a policy should be followed and, therefore, I object. 


THEODORE W. BELAND 


The Clerk called the next bill, HR. 4952, for the relief 
of Theodore W. Beland. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
hold his objection a moment? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I withhold it; yes. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. This bill has been recommended for 
payment by the Commissioner of Lighthouses. The ex- 
penses were incurred in a legitimate way and the Comp- 
troller makes the statement in his report that the bill has 
equity. The amount involved is only $32.30, and I hope 
the gentleman will not offer any objection. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, at the present moment 
I am constrained to object. I understand, of course, it can 
come up at a later time, but I shall have to insist on my 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


ESTATE OF VICTOR L. BERGER 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill, H.R. 
7229, for the relief of the estate of Victor L. Berger, de- 
ceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to 
the legal heirs of the estate of Victor L. Berger, deceased, the sum 
of $9,856.12, in full settlement of all claims against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the same being the unpaid balance, 
and without interest, of the salary to which the said Victor L. 
Berger would haye been entitled as a Member of Congress in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress, to which he had been regularly and duly 
elected but denied his seat therein because of his conviction for 
an alleged violation of the Espionage Act, which conviction was 
subsequently reversed by the United States Supreme Court, and 
the indictments nolle prossed on January 23, 1923, in the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I was one of those in this 
House who voted to prevent Victor Berger from taking his 
seat, and he was thereby deprived of this money which now 
I hope will be paid to his widow. 

Victor Berger was a Socialist. I never have had any 
patience with socialism, but I have seen some of the most 
earnest, conscientious men I have known serve here as 
Socialists. Meyer London, than whom there was never a 
better-posted man in the United States nor a more con- 
scientious one, served here with distinction. 

Victor Berger had definite views; he was honest, con- 
scientious, and fearless. At the time he was deprived of his 
seat his case had not been decided, but afterward the United 
States Supreme Court reversed the judgment against him 
and the indictment was dismissed, and he afterward served 
with distinction in this House. 

His widow is now old and infirm, and in distressed finan- 
cial circumstances. What does that mean? That her hus- 
band was honest. A man who fills the positions that Victor 
Berger filled, who dies poor, is honest; and I am glad that 
I am on this floor at a night session to help pass this bill, 
and that this widow can now get what should have been 
given to her husband. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I should like to say that this bill 
should be decided entirely on its merits and not upon any 
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sympathy for Victor Berger or for his widow. I believe 
this is purely a case where this Congress erred several years 
ago, where a man expressed minority views at a time when 
people were acting irrational and was deprived of his seat 
to which he was entitled. 

I am glad that Congress is to rectify their act entirely 
upon the merits of the bill and that we can remedy the 
wrong not only to Victor Berger but to people who represent 
minority views. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I introduced this bill, and it is the only 
claim bill I have introduced since I have been a Member 
of this House, and probably it is the only claim bill that I 
Shall introduce for a long time to come, because I have had 
perhaps a peculiar aversion to introducing private-claim 
legislation. This is not my bill alone, but one which I be- 
lieve is supported by the entire Wisconsin delegation. My 
Republican colleagues as well as my Democratic colleagues 
from Wisconsin have felt that this was a simple act of 
justice on the part of Congress in righting the wrong done 
the late Victor Berger. 

I represent the district that Victor L. Berger represented. 
Iran against him in 1928. I disagreed with him on political 
questions, and the reason I ran against him was because 
I opposed many of his views. Now, I want to read what 
one newspaper of my State said about this measure after 
I introduced my bill which has just been passed: 

When Victor Berger passed from this life on July 16, 1929, 
tributes were paid by his fellow townsmen and by former Con- 

en. These tributes would be idle words, meaningless in 
the interpretation, if the Congress of the United States does not 


remedy a wrong that was done him in the face of the decision 
of the Supreme Court. 


I know that the people of the fifth district as well as 
myself and the entire Wisconsin delegation deeply appre- 
ciate the fair-mindedness of the Members of the Seventy- 
third Congress that has enabled this bill to pass without 
objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HOPE. For the purpose of keeping the record 
straight, this salary, which would have gone to Mr. Berger, 


had he been a Member of the House, did not go to anyone, 


did it? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. It went to no one. The district was 
without representation for a certain length of time. The 
money was turned back to the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ments are withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 


C. M. WILLIAMSON 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2, for the relief of C. M. 
Williamson; Mrs. Tura Liljenquist, administratrix of C. E. 
Liljenquist, deceased; Lottie Redman; and H. N. Smith. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object, if the 
proponent of the bill will agree to the usual attorneys’ fee 
amendment. 

Mr. COFFIN. We have no objection to that amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to C. M. Williamson; Mrs. Tura Liljen- 
quist, administratrix of C. E. Liljenquist, deceased; Lottie Red- 
man; and H. N. Smith, in accordance with their respective inter- 
ests, the sum of $8,824.10. Such sum represents the amount ex- 
pended by them in installing a pumping plant and making neces- 
sary connections to bring water to their land on the Fort Hall 
Indian Reservation, and the amount paid by them to the Idaho 
Power Co. during the years 1920 to 1927, inclusive, for power to 
operate said pumping plant. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gnrsworn: At the end of the bill 
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“Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended 


was ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on the table. 


MARY AGNES RODEN 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 375, to reimburse the 
estate of Mary Agnes Roden. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object in order to find out whether Sophie Walsh was sup- 
ported by her sister Agnes Roden before her death, or was 
her sister dependent upon her for support? 

Mr, BLACK. I would have to look through the other 
records. I could not find that out from the report. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of an 
explanation, I object at this time. 


WARREN J. CLEAR 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 406, for the relief of 
Warren J. Clear. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Warren J. Clear, 
captain, United States Infantry, the sum of $737 in reimburse- 
ment for the loss by earthquake and fire of personal property in 
Tokyo, Japan, on or about September 1, 1923, while he was serving 
as an attaché, American Embassy, Tokyo, Japan. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on 
the table. 

WILLIE B. CLEVERLY 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 407, for the relief of 
Willie B. Cleverly. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Willie B. Cleverly 
the sum of $124.23 in full compensation for money expended by 
him in doctor's and hospital bills growing out of an injury which 
he received while in the performance of his duties as temporary 
surfman at the Point Allerton Station of the United States Coast 
Guard on January 13, 1924, at which time the said Cleverly was 
filling a vacancy in the personnel at that station. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendments which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANCHARD: 

In line 6, after the amount, insert, “in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States”, and at the end of the bill 
insert the following: “ Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, before we proceed to the next 
bill I desire to call attention to the fact that these are 
Senate bills to which these usual amendments have been 
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added. The Senate has not been in the habit of putting 
on these amendments. I hope some Senator will read this 
RECORD. 

LEBANON EQUITY EXCHANGE 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 750, for the relief of 
the Lebanon Equity Exchange, of Lebanon, Nebr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
withhold his objection? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill that 
came over from the Senate, and is a case wherein a farm- 
ers’ elevator company in western Nebraska at the instruc- 
tion of the agent of the Revenue Department paid the Gov- 
ernment an income tax, which the Treasury now admits was 
not due, but they did not learn of this fact until 1929 when 
a ruling was made by the Department that they were not 
liable for this tax. That ruling was made in February 1921, 
and in August 1929, the Government here through its Com- 
missioner made the ruling that this company was not liable 
for this tax. 

They made application for the return of the tax, but 
there were 4 or 5 months lacking of the 4-year stipulation 
in the law. In other words, the case is that the Govern- 
ment has $2,500 of these farmers out there, which the Gov- 
ernment itself admits it never was entitled to, and because 
of the statute of limitations, the Government retains the 
money. I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLANCHARD] will see the equity of this. It is a struggling ele- 
vator company in western Nebraska. There is no question 
about the facts in the matter, except that the statute of 
limitations runs against them, and therefore the Govern- 
ment is keeping $2,500 of their money which it has admitted 
does not belong to it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I think the gentleman will concede 
there are hundreds upon thousands of cases in exactly the 
same situation as this one, where the statute of limitations 
has run, and if we are to open it up on a claim of this kind, 
quite naturally we should change the law so that all claims 
may be given consideration. The fact that it is a coopera- 
tive organization, of course, does not change the situation as 
far as the law is concerned. They should not be treated 
any differently than any other individual or corporation. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The point that I wanted to 
bring to the gentleman's attention is that they did not sleep 
on their rights. As soon as they received notice that they 
were not liable to pay this tax they made application to 
haye it returned. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. As far as I am concerned, I am per- 
fectly willing to have this called up at a later time, but not 
too late, for reasons which I am perfectly willing to explain 
to the gentleman at the proper time, but I shall be obliged 
to object. 

FARMERS’ GRAIN CO., OF OMAHA, NEBR. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 751, authorizing the Sec- _ 


retary of the Treasury of the United States to refund to the 
Farmers’ Grain Co., of Omaha, Nebr., income taxes illegally 
paid to the United States Treasurer. 

Mr. HOPE. Reserving the right to object, and I shall not 
object if the author of the bill will consent to an amendment 
to the effect that this shall be in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States, and also an amendment covering 
the usual attorney’s fee provision. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not this the first instance in the gen- 
tleman’s experience that he ever heard of farmers getting 
anything back from the income-tax bureau? 

Mr. HOPE. Iam not sure but what it is. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is so unusual that they get anything 
back that I was very glad to see this bill called up. 
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Mr. HANCOCK of New York. They do not very often pay 
any income taxes, do they? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to refund, from moneys not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $2,186.36 to the Farmers’ Grain Co., of 
Omaha, Nebr., this sum being paid illegally and through error by 
said company as income taxes to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and covered into the United States Treasury. 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hore: In line 5, after the figures, in- 
sert “in full settlement of all claims against the Government of 
the United States”, and at the end of the bill add the following 
proviso: “Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CHICAGO, NORTH SHORE & MILWAUKEE RAILROAD CO, 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1069, authorizing ad- 
justment of the claim of the Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Railroad Co. 

There being no objection the Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to adjust and settle the 
claim of the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Co. for 
reimbursement for materials furnished and labor supplied in 
repairing Chicago & Eastern Illinois gondola car no. 93962 that 
was accidentally damaged on July 24, 1928, while spotted on 
Government tracks at Fort Sheridan, II., and to allow not exceed- 
ing $120.39 in full and final settlement of said claim. There is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $120.39, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for payment of said claim. 


` The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 


the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHN T. LENNON AND GEORGE T. FLORA 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1074, authorizing adjust- 
ment of the claims of John T. Lennon and George T. Flora. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to allow John T. Lennon 
and George T. Flora $25 each in full and final settlement of their 
claims for blood furnished May 4 and May 11, 1926, respectively, 
for transfusion to Harvey J. Shoppe, a patient in a Government 
hospital. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50 for the pay- 
ment of such claim. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

FRANCIS B. KENNEDY 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1079, authorizing ad- 
justment of the claim of Francis B. Kennedy, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I object. : 

POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER co., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1083, authorizing ad- 
justment of the claim of the Potomac Electric Power Co., 
of Washington, D.C. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, Reserving the right to object, will it 
be agreeable to have the two customary amendments offered 
to this bill? 2 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, Mr. Speaker, this company is one 
of the richest companies in Washington, D.C., and it has 
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lawyers employed by the year, so I do not think it is neces- 
sary to put any attorney’s fee limitation on here, because 
the lawyers act by the year anyway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to adjust and settle the 
ciaim of the Potomac Electric Power Co. for the balance necessary 
to reimburse it for the amount actually expended by said com- 
pany in making electrical service connections from its mains to 
the control room on the east bascule draw span of the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge and to allow said company a balance of not to 
exceed $2,157.25 in full and final settlement of said claim. There 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,157.25, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, for payment of said claim. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BiancHarp: In line 10, after the 
amount, insert “in full settlement of all claims against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” 

And at the end of the bill insert the following: “ Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attormey or attorneys, to exact, collect, 
withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered 
in connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SCHUTTE & KOERTING CO, 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1085, authorizing adjust- 
ment of the claim of Schutte & Koerting Co. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to have an explanation of this bill before I consent to 
its being considered. 

Mr. BLACK. I can add nothing to what is in the re- 
port. The gentleman is a member of the Claims Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. May I say to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee that many of these bills were 
reported out long before I became a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BLACK. I am glad the gentleman came in a little 
late. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the Chair- 
man of our Claims Committee ought to snipe up one of our 
new Members in that way. 

I want to tell my friend who has just gone on that com- 
mittee that the hardest work I ever did in my life was the 
6 years I served on that committee. After a committee had 
reported by a unanimous vote the Sevier heir bill to pay 
$100,000,000 to people on a claim that was about 100 years 
old, some of us who were new Members at the time, stopped 
it. There is plenty of chance for the gentleman to do good 
work on that committee even though he is a new Member 
and I tell him not to let any sarcastic remark of the chair- 
man of the committee stop his good work. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman from Texas should not get 
excited about it. My friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
did not get excited about it. He realized that I said it in 
a friendly way and with a friendly feeling toward him. I 
even feel that way toward the gentleman from Texas—not 
all the time, but every now and then. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

WILLIAM T. STILES 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1087, authorizing adjust- 
ment of the claim of William T. Stiles. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bil, as 
follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to settle and adjust the 
claim of William T. Stiles for blood furnished October 11, 1926, 
for transfusion to Charles E. Williams, a patient in a Government 
hospital, and to allow in full and final settlement of said claim 
an amount not in excess of $25. There is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $25 for the payment of such claim. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1115, to authorize the 
Department of Agriculture to issue a duplicate check in 
favor of Department of Forests and Waters, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, the original check having been lost. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 3646, as amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, the disbursing clerk of the Department of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to issue, without the requirement of an 
indemnity bond, a duplicate of original check No. 2675700, drawn 


November 19, 1931, in favor of Department of Forests and Waters, |. 


Commonwealth of 
having been lost. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ELIZABETH B. EDDY 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1219, to carry into effect 
the finding of the Court of Claims in the claim of Elizabeth 
B. Eddy. 

Mr. HOPE and Mr. ZIONCHECK objected. 

LEBANON EQUITY EXCHANGE 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to Calendar No. 135, S. 750, for the relief 
of the Lebanon Equity Exchange, of Lebanon, Nebr., as I 
understand the gentleman from Wisconsin will withdraw his 
objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to returning to Cal- 
endar No. 135? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to receive, consider, 
and determine, in accordance with law but without regard to any 
statute of limitations, any claim filed not later than 6 months 
after the passage of this act by the Lebanon Equity Exchange, Leb- 
anon, Nebr., for the refund of Federal income and profits taxes 
collected from the said Lebanon Equity Exchange for the year 1920 
in excess of the amount properly due: Provided, That in the settle- 
ment of said claim there shall be no allowance of interest. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

PLAYA DE FLOR LAND & IMPROVEMENT CO. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to Calendar No. 108 (H.R. 5284) for the 
relief of the Playa de Flor Land & Improvement Co, 

Mr. ZIONCHECK and Mr. GRISWOLD objected. 

LITTLE ROCK COLLEGE 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1347, for the relief of 
Little Rock College, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, it seems that this is one of those cases where a col- 
lege regarded Government property as everybody’s property. 
I notice the last report from the Secretary of War is in 
1927. He stated in that report that there might be addi- 
tional losses. Does the chairman of the committee know 
if there were any additional losses? 

Mr. TERRY. We have waited from 1927 to 1934 for a 
report of them but no report of additional losses has come 
in. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. There was no report of additional 
losses of these arms that were shipped to Chicago? 

Mr. TERRY. No. 


Pennsylvania, for $345, the original check 
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Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact there 
has been no additional loss, I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to reopen and allow credit in the 
property accounts of the Little Rock College, Little Rock, Ark., in 
the sum of $1,451.41, representing certain articles of ordnance, 
quartermaster, and engineer property for which the said Little 
Rock College is held liable on reports or surveys, as follows: 
Nos. 7, 8, 11, and 12, approved January 13, 1926, and no. 10, 
approved January 5, 1926. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
BENJAMIN BRANZELL 3 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1426, for the relief of 
the estate of Benjamin Braznell. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvana, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man withhold his objection a moment? 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Yes; I will withhold my objection to 
permit the gentleman to make an explanation. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, no one has 
ever denied the merit of this claim on the facts of the tax 
payment made. 

Benjamin Braznell was a fine old man whom I knew well 
up to the time of his death. In 1918 an estate tax was paid. 
Two years later his heirs filed a claim for refund with the 
Treasury Department. In that claim the estate specifically 
mentioned one refund and in a general statement asked 
for this further refund on the basis of excess valuation of 
the estate. This was in July 1920. 

Then, in 1922, the Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered a decision covering such cases. 

The estate filed a claim citing this decision, but the Treas- 
ury Department stated that it was after the 4-year statutory 
limitation. 

Now, the claim was made within 2 years after payment. 
The Treasury Department stated that the claim was just 
and that it should be paid except for the fact that this 
claim was made 4 years after the time of payment. Even 
admitting such technicality, I insist the claim should be 
paid. The original claim for refund was made within 2 
years after the payment of the tax. The statute of limita- 
tions could not justly be applied. 

This measure has been passed by the Senate on four dif- 
ferent occasions. It has been favorably reported to the 
House, but each time on this technicality statement that 
the claim was not filed within the 4-year statutory period 
it was objected to. Now, I ask the gentleman from Wash- 
ington to allow this measure to pass, that we may make a 
refund to an estate where the claim was made within the 
lawful time and not put this burden unfairly upon the heirs. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. If the gentleman will let me explain 
my reason for objecting to this bill, it is that there are so 
many claims for taxes which have been paid where the 
claimants waited until someone else took the burden of 
going to court and proving that the tax under such cir- 
cumstances was wrong. The man whose estate this involves 
is dead. It is not as though someone were in need. The 
claimant here is an estate, and particularly one that comes 
in long after the tax was paid. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I can show the gentleman 
the original claim for refund if he cares to see it. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. They got $1,200 refund. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The amount of the claim 
is $2,323.47. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. The $1,200 amount was paid and re- 
funded, but the amount that he asks for now was requested 
because of some decision made 2 years afterwards? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. No. He asked for this re- 
fund on July 27, 1920, within 2 years after the payment had 
been made. Then the decision came 2 years after that, and 
a further specific claim was made under the decision. 


1934 


Mr. ZIONCHECK. Will the gentleman state whether this 
party actually took legal steps to get this money back by 
way of a court action? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. No; nothing of that kind. 
The claim in regular form was made on July 27, 1920, 
within 2 years after payment had been made, and it should 
have been paid then. It was within the time. The statute 
of limitation had not run against the claim. The Treasury 
Department stated that the claim is meritorious but that 
4 years had elapsed since its payment. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Does the gentleman contend that the 
Treasury Department made a mistake? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes; I contend the Treas- 
ury Department made a very serious and grave error. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Under those circumstances, I will take 
the gentleman’s word. The record does not show that, but 
in view of my high regard for the gentleman I shall take 
his word for it. 

Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania the amount 
of taxes that was paid by the party for whom this bill has 
been drawn? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. This is an estate tax. The 
sum of $19,718 was paid in one assessment and $1,400 in 
another; $21,158 was the total amount of taxes paid. 

Mr. TRUAX. That is the total amount of income tax 
paid? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. No. This is an estate tax, 
paid upon the death of Mr. Braznell. 

Mr. TRUAX. I may say to the gentleman that on general 
principles I have been unalterably opposed to the refund 
and abatement of practically four and a half billion dollars 
of income taxes during the past 10 or 12 years. The prac- 
tice is still being followed. We are refunding taxes that 
were collected back in 1917 and 1918, including war-profit 
taxes. I say to the gentleman, with all due respect and in 
the high regard I have for him, that my judgment is that 
when the greatest of all refunders of income tax, Hon. 
Andrew W. Mellon, failed to include this amount, I am 
opposed to going back now and refunding the money to 
this estate. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. May I say a word to the 
gentleman. The Treasury Department never said this claim 
was unjustifiable. This was an estate tax and not an in- 
come tax. I agree with the gentleman’s philosophy so far 
as refunds in general are concerned, and I have opposed the 
refunding of huge income taxes, but when a citizen of the 
United States came through during his lifetime and paid 
his income taxes, and then his estate pays more than is 
just, under the law, and a proper claim is made on the 
Treasury Department, I think there is merit to the claim. 
The Senate has gone into this matter four times. The 
House committee has passed this bill four times, and each 
time one individual has prevented the heirs of this old 
gentleman from receiving that to which they are justly 
entitled. I hope the gentleman will allow this bill to go 
through this evening. 

Mr. TRUAX. Will the gentleman state what the estate 
is worth now? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The estate is worth very 
little. I knew the old gentleman during his lifetime and I 
know those who remain. I cannot say that there is very 
much of the estate left for any of them. 

Mr. TRUAX. Since it is the policy to make gifts or re- 
funds to millionaires; I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Is the gentleman willing to accept the 
customary amendment? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes, certainly. 

There being no objection the Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to reopen and allow 
the claim of the Braddock Trust Co., executor of the estate of 
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Benjamin Braznell, late of Pittsburgh, Pa., and refund the sum 
of $2,323.47, the balance of taxes illegally collected, under existing 
laws and decisions. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the usual amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BrANcHAD: Page 1, line 7, after the figures 
“ $2,323.47", insert the words “in full settlement of all claims 
against the Government of the United States” and at the end 
of the bill insert the following: “Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withold, or receive 
any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 

ty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
ned in any sum of not exceeding $1,000.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


NANNIE SWEARINGEN 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1496, for the relief of 
Nannie Swearingen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement 
against the Government, the sum of $100 per month in an amount 
not to exceed $5,000 to Nannie Swearingen to compensate her 
for the death of her husband, who was struck by a Government- 
owned postal motor vehicle on November 26, 1926, 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 6, strike out “$50” and insert in lieu thereof 6100.“ 


Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, the committee amend- 
ment would insert $100 in lieu of $50 in line 6, page 1. I 
am opposed to the committee amendment and think the 
committee amendment should be voted down. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the usual amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANCHARD: At the end of the bill 
insert, Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
81.000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ANTON W. FISCHER 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1651, for the relief of 
the estate of Anton W. Fischer. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
B. & O. MANUFACTURING co. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1782, for the relief of 
the B. & O. Manufacturing Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to settle and 
adjust the claim of the B. & O. Manufacturing Co. under contract 
no. 12429, dated May 28, 1929, for extra expense in recruiting 
material for trousers delivered to said company by the Navy De- 
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partment, and to allow not to exceed $1,597.52 in full and final 
settlement of said claim. There is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $1,597.52, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to pay said 
claim. 


Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
usual attorneys’ fee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hancock of New York: At the end 
of the bill insert: 

“ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


HOMER C. CHAPIN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 207, for the relief of 
Homer C. Chapin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Homer C. Chapin 
the cash value of a $500 Liberty bond deposited by him with the 
Immigration Service of the Department of Labor in the case of 
Dimitri Ivanenko, which said bond or the proceeds of which was 
erroneously covered into the Treasury of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

JOHN A. RAPELYE 

The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 211, for the relief of 
John A. Rapelye. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the account of John A. 
Rapelye, postmaster at Flushing, N.Y., with the sum of $1,249.08 
to reimburse him for money-order and postal funds stolen from 


the Jackson Heights station of the Flushing post office on the 
night of March 3, 1927. 


Mr HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the usual attorney’s fee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hope: 

At the end of the bill insert: “ Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive 
any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ANNA CAPORASO 

The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 262, for the relief of 
Anna Caporaso. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I am going to object, 
and, perhaps, I can save the gentleman some time. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. I was simply going to say that the 
amount is excessive. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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LUCY MURPHY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 469, for the relief of 
Lucy Murphy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Lucy Murphy the 
sum of $5,000 as reimbursement to her for the loss suffered by her 
in the death of her husband, Maurice Murphy, whose death 
occurred on April 21, 1929, without fault on his part or on her 
part, through the collision of a trimotored Ford airplane belonging 
to the Maddux Air Lines, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif., bearing 
factory no. 5-AT-10, license no. NC 9636, near San Diego, Calif., 
with an airplane belonging to the War Department of the United 
States, which was then and there operated in a wrongful and 
negligent manner by Lt. Howard Keefer, a United States pilot, 
then and there flying under orders and in line of duty. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the customary 
amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. BLANcHAnD: On page 1, line 6, after 
“ $5,000”, insert the words “in full settlement of all claims 
against the Government of the United States”, and at the end 
of the bill insert: 

Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of 
services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be un- 
lawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PHYLLIS AND HAROLD LOUIS PRATT 


The Clerk read the title of the next bill on the calendar, 
H.R. 472, for the relief of Phyllis Pratt and Harold Louis 
Pratt, a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Phyllis Pratt 
and Harold Louis Pratt, a minor, the sum of $5,000 as reimburse- 
ment to them for the loss suffered by them in the death of their 
husband and father, Louis Daniel Pratt, whose death occurred 
on April 21, 1929, without fault on his part or on their part, 
through the collision of a trimotored Ford airplane belonging 
to the Maddux Air Lines, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif., bearing fac- 
tory no. 5-AT-10, license no. NC 9636, near San Diego, Calif., with 
an airplane belonging to the War Department of the United States, 
which was then and there operated in a wrongful and negligent 
manner by Lt. Howard Keefer, a United States pilot, then and 
there flying under orders and in line of duty. 


Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, after the figures “$5,000” insert “in full settle- 
ment of claims the Government of the United States.” 
And at the end of the bill insert the following attorney fee 
proviso: “Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
IRENE BRAND ALPER 


The Clerk read the title of the next bill on the Private 
Calendar, H.R. 473, for the relief of Irene Brand Alper. 


1934 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Irene Brand Alper 
the sum of $15,000 in full settlement for an injury incurred by 
her when 19 years old, when she was seriously injured and crip- 
pled for life by being struck down and run over on the 14th day 
of August 1921 by the United States Navy car no. 2499, in the 
city of New York, through the careless and negligent operation of 
said car by an employee of the United States Government em- 
ployed at the time to operate said car, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the figures “$15,000” and insert 
“ $1,250.” And on page 1, line 8, strike out “14th” and insert 
“11th.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr, BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after the figures “ $1,250", insert “in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the Government of the United States“, 
and at the end of the bill insert the usual attorney's fee proviso, 
as follows: 

“Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ARTHUR K. FINNEY 


The Clerk read the title of the next bill on the calendar, 
H.R. 526, for the relief of Arthur K. Finney. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etec., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Arthur K. Finney, 
of Plymouth, Mass., the sum of $108.77 in full compensation for 
handling two carloads of coal, totaling 84.19 tons, sold to the 
United States Government and delivered to the Federal Building 
at Plymouth, Mass. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

CHARLES W. DWORACK 

The Clerk read the next bill on the Private Calendar, 
H.R. 666, for the relief of Charles W. Dworack. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I think we ought to have an explanation of this bill. 
I observe that in this disaster 34 were killed and a number 
wounded. I should like to know what has become of the 
others? 

Mr. HARLAN. The disaster occurred in 1922. What hap- 
pened to those other 9 or 10 who were injured in the acci- 
dent, I do not know. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Thirty-four were killed. 

Mr. HARLAN. There were 45 in the plane and most of 
them were military persons, There were some civilians. 
There were nine injured. What happened to them, I do not 
know; this is the only one who lives in my district. This 
man came out of it almost unrecognizable. He is a perfect 
example of shell-shock. I have a letter here from the doctor 
and also a photograph of him after the accident. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. He went back to work as I 
understand it and worked for 9 years. 

Mr. HARLAN. He went back to work as soon as he could 
and tried to work. I have the War Department’s record 
here of his efforts to work. Physically he got fairly well 
repaired, but he is in such nervous condition that it is piti- 
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He is a complete nervous wreck. This bill passed the 
House once. It was originally introduced in the Seventy- 
first Congress and passed the House but was delayed in get- 
ting on the Senate Calendar. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Does the gentleman feel 
that his present condition is due to the accident in 1922? 

Mr, HARLAN. I have the statement here of the doctor 
who has examined him, and I certainly do. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Would it not be more ap- 
propriate then to enact a bill which would give him the 
benefit of the United States Employees’ Compensation Act? 

Mr. HARLAN. I would say that would be fine, except 
that 14 years have elapsed since the man was injured. 
I should like to do just what the gentleman says. I think 
reducing this to $2,500 is not fair to the man by any means, 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. I am going to ask then, 
if it is agreeable to the gentleman, that the bill be passed 
over temporarily without prejudice, with the understand- 
ing that we may return to it, and I should like to sit down 
with the gentleman and see if we cannot evolve a bill which 
will properly take care of this case. 

Mr. HARLAN. I am willing to do that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 


PRIMO TIBURZIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 881) for the relief of 
Primo Tiburzio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. I reserve the right to object. Is the 
proponent of the bill willing to have the amount reduced 
to $1,500? 

Mr. LAMNECK. I am. 

Mr, ZIONCHECK. I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Primo Tiburzio, 
of Columbus, Ohio, the sum of $2,500 in full settlement against 
the Government as compensation for the death of his daughter, 


Mary Tiburzio, who was killed when struck by a United States 
mail truck on September 18, 1930. 


Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ZioncHEcK: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,500” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $1,500.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendments which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. BLANCHARD: 

After the amount in line 6, insert, “in full settlement of all 
claims against the Government of the United States; and at the 
end of the bill insert: “Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding 81,000.“ 


The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
laid on the table. 

SARD S. REED 

The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 987, for the relief of 

Sard S. Reed. 


ful. If you talk to him for 5 minutes he will start to cry. The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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Mr. HOPE. Does the author of the bill have any objection 
to the usual attorneys’ fee amendment? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Not at all. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Will the proponent of the bill accept a 
reduction of $400 for the excessive amount of stamps that 
were in the safe at the time the burglary occurred? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Sard 8. 
Reed, postmaster at Earlsboro, in the sum of $1,115.90 on account 


of the loss of postal and fixed credit funds resulting from the 
burglary of the Earlsboro post office on May 1, 1927. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 5, after the word Earlsboro”, insert Oklahoma.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ZroncHeck: Line 
“ $1,115.90 " and insert in lieu thereof $715.90.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hore: At the end of the bill, insert: 

“Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall ze 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid 
on the table. 


5, strike out 


A. W. HOLLAND 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 996, for the relief of 
A. W. Holland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This situation grows out of the fact 
that in this town there was a discovery of oil such as had 
never been discovered in this country at any time in the 
history of the oil business in Oklahoma. That was a little, 
tiny place that grew overnight to 6,000 people and then to 
25,000 people. The postmaster was simply swamped, and 
lost money. He held onto the post office, and when the 
administration changed they threw him out. 

Mr. HOPE. Admitting that to be true, if the postmaster 
had made application he would have been entitled to an 
allowance for clerk hire, if he had made proof of that 
situation. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman evidently never served 
when Mr. Burleson was Postmaster General or he would 
know that it would not have done the postmaster any good 
to make the application. 

Mr. HOPE. As a matter of fact, the record indicates that 
he did not make any application. 

Mr. McKEOWN. He made his application. He put in 
his whole time trying to serve the public. You cannot 
imagine the place, where in one night the population grew 
to 6,000 people. They came in from all over the country. 
It was the greatest oil strike ever made in Oklahoma, and 
they rushed in from all over the country, and this man was 
simply swamped. He had a little, tiny post office, and 
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these people came in there and he was simply swamped with 
mail. He did everything he could. If there ever was an 
honest claim for services rendered, it is this claim. He is 
on a different side of the political fence from me, but I have 
tried to help him ever since I have been in Congress. He 
is one man who is surely entitled to be compensated, because 
he had a very bad deal. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman did not do what we would 
expect him to do under normal circumstances, and that is 
make application for sufficient funds to pay his clerk hire. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If the gentleman knew the Postmaster 
General at that time, and knew how difficult it was to get 
any help for a little place like that, he would understand 
why he did not get it, because they did not pay any attention. 
They simply could not believe it. 

Mr. HOPE. Is the gentleman personally familiar with the 
facts which he is relating now? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; because that happened years be- 
fore I came to Congress, and I was there and I saw this 
thing. It grew overnight. They just carried the mail in 
there sack after sack. He hired men. People were standing 
in line because they came there from everywhere and they 
had their mail sent care of general delivery. They had no 
boxes. There are 20,000 people today who get their mail at 
that place. There are no rural routes out of there. That 
is the situation. It is a really worthy case. 

Mr. HOPE. In view of the excellent explanation given by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown], I will with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Reserving the right to object, this 
claim is for $900. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The gentleman will be willing to 
accept the sum of $500? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Of course, anything you give me is all 
I can get. If the gentleman desires to offer that, I cannot 
object. 

Mr. ZION CHECK. Reserving the right to object, will the 
author of this bill explain whether or not he is the one per- 
son whose private bill was vetoed by the President of the 
United States recently? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I think I ought to have a little good 
luck now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a similar Senate bill 
(S. 551) will be substituted for the House bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the Senate bill, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement 
against the Government, the sum of $900 to A. W. Holland in pay- 
ment of extra services as postmaster at Drumright, Okla., a post 
office of the fourth class. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I offer an amendment, Mr. Speaker. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANCHARD: In line 6 of the Senate 
bill strike out “$900”, and insert in lieu thereof $500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

SILAS B. LAWRENCE 

The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 1133, for the relief of 
Silas B. Lawrence. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,000 to 
Silas B. Lawrence as reimbursement for expenses actually incurred 


by him as a direct result of personal injuries received by him on 
August 29, 1897, while in the discharge of his duties as a member 
of a posse under the command of the United States marshal for 


1934 


the western district of Arkansas, and as full compensation for 
said injuries, the pain and suffering from the same, including loss 
of earnings and any permanent disability resulting from said 
injury. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mutter: In line 10 strike out the 
word western and insert in lieu thereof the word eastern.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hore: At the end of line 13, insert 
the following proviso: “Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attor- 
ney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum 
of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

JOHN Z. LOWE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 1155, for the relief of 
John Z. Lowe, former collector of internal revenue for the 
second district of New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. I will withhold the ob- 
jection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will it do any good for me to try to 
persuade the gentleman? 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. The gentleman is most per- 
suasive, but at the moment my mind is fully made up. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Of course, this is not giving this man 
$3,500. He was a collector of internal revenue in New 
York City. Suit is now pending against him to recover 
$3,500, and the purpose of this bill is to wipe out that suit. 

While he was collector, $3,500 in stamps were sent to 
him in New York. There has always been some mystery 
whether they were sent to him, but from the report of the 
Treasury Department and the Comptroller General and 
the investigator, it may be that those stamps were stolen in 
his office before they reached him by some deputy commis- 
sioner. That is the worst aspect of the case that could be 
taken. 

There is no suggestion that he ever received them. They 
were charged to him. They found the seals on the package 
broken. The collector never got the $3,500 worth of 50-cent 
stamps. The Government started suit against him. 

Within the past few minutes bills have been passed reliey- 
ing postmasters where stamps were stolen from their safes. 
There is no question but what these stamps were stolen, and 
the worst that can be said is that they were stolen by one 
of his deputy commissioners, some irresponsible fellow in his 
office; but there is no suggestion of any negligence, let alone 
guilt, on the part of Mr. Lowe. This is the whole story, 
whether the gentleman wants to object or not. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. It has been in question a 
long time. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. This bill has passed one body of Con- 
gress several times. It has already passed the Senate. This 
suit has been pending in the southern district of New York 
since that date, and the fact that they have not pressed the 
suit, waiting for legislation to relieve the district attorney 
of proceedings with the suit, is some indication that the Gov- 
ernment itself does not really hold Mr. Lowe responsible for 
the loss of these revenue stamps. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. He was under bond, was 
he not? 
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Mr. O'CONNOR. I do not know. The fhing that makes 
me feel favorably inclined in this matter is that in many 
of these cases the principals cannot select their own deputies; 
their deputies are wished on them. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. This collector was under 
bond, was he not? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I do not know about that detail. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. It so appears from the 
record, and the bond was executed for the very purpose of 
protecting the Government against theft. I see no reason 
why we should come to the relief of the surety company. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I do not understand that it is to come 
to the relief of the surety company. There is no suggestion 
here that the responsibility is other than against this col- 
lector personally. I have just read the report again but I 
see nothing in there to lead to any other conclusion. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. I cannot lay my hand on 
it at this moment. The suit the gentleman wishes to have 
dismissed is brought on the bond of the collector, as I re- 
member it. Bond was required for the very purpose of 
protecting the Government against losses of this kind. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Oh, no; it is not on a bond at all; it is 
a direct suit against the collector. His accounts were aud- 
ited and he was charged with this $3,500 and he claimed to 
be short this $3,500 stamps. They were stolen from him, he 
thinks, in Washington; but the Treasury thinks in New 
York. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. The bill directs that the 
solicitor for the Treasury Department be directed to instruct 
the United States attorney for the Southern District of 
New York to dismiss this suit we are speaking of. Is not this 
an interference with the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment? Is there any reason why a bill should be passed 
here authorizing the Solicitor General of the Treasury De- 
partment to settle this case in any way he sees fit? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I do not know that that is any unusual 
method of handling it where there is a suit pending. I do 
not know how otherwise to do it by legislation here except 
to have the Attorney General, or the Solicitor direct the 
district attorney who is under him to dismiss or discontinue 
the suit. There must be some precedent for this form of 
bill when it was introduced; and it has been introduced 
several times and passed. I think it passed this body at least 
once; but it has passed the Senate several times. Of course I 
used a form. I could not now tell where it came from. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the language at the top of page 3 of the report 
from the Treasury Department. The matter was referred 
to the Solicitor General of the Treasury. Now I begin to 
quote: 

And instructions to commence proceedings in court to recover 
under the bond of March 11, 1915, the sum of $3,500 shown by 
the settlement to be due the United States. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Well, that may be, but, of course, that 
does not relieve this collector who was perfectly innocent 
in the matter. A bonding company always has its right 
of subrogation, as the distinguished lawyer well knows. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington objects to coming to the rescue of bonding com- 
panies, even when the condition of the bond has been 
entirely fulfilled. : 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is a different situation. 

Mr. HANCOCE of New York. In view of all the circum- 
stances, I feel that I must object. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The case to which the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. ZroncHEeck] objected was a little different. 
There the direct benefit would go to the bonding company; 
but in this case the collector, Mr. John Z. Lowe, is a dis- 
tinguished citizen of New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. The Government suffered 
no loss; the Government had been made whole by the surety 
company. Here is a case where there was a loss that should 
be made good under the bond. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I disagreed with the gentleman from 
Washington that in that case the benefit would go to the 
bonding company. 
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Mr. HANCOCK of New York. I suspect that would be the 
situation in this case, too. ; 

Mr. O'CONNOR. No; here the responsibility falls on an 
individual. If the individual is responsible, and certainly 
Mr. Lowe is responsible, the bonding company will surely 
hold him for the obligation. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Then what is the purpose 
of ever requiring bonds from collectors, postmasters, and 
other people in positions of trust? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The purpose of requiring bond is for the 
other party who may recover under it; but it is no protection 
to a responsible person who gives the bond. The gentleman 
knows that. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. The purpose of acquiring 
a bond is to protect the United States Treasury. 

I am awfully sorry, but I do not see any equity in this 
case. 

Mr. SPEAKER. I object. 


H. FORSELL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 1254, for the relief of 
H. Forsell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Miss H. Forsell, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $196.97 in full settlement against the Government for 
customs duties paid on two packages of merchandise that were 
not received by the addressee. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following: “ Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, 
or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LEWIS E. GREEN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 1398, for the relief 
of Lewis E. Green. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission is hereby authorized and instructed to receive 
and determine the claim of Lewis E. Green, a former employee 
in the United States Arsenal at Tullytown, Pa., without regard 
to the limitation of time within which such claims are to be filed 
under the act entitled “An act to provide compensation for em- 
ployees of the United States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other purposes”, approved Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


YOSEMITE LUMBER CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 1405, for the relief of 
the Yoremite Lumber Co. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. I had some questions to ask. Is the 
gentleman objecting? 

Mr. HOPE. I am merely reserving the right to object at 
this time in order to obtain some further information in 
regard to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is a claim for an additional amount 
sbove a sum which was paid by the United States Govern- 
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ment to the claimant for its services in putting out a forest 
fire. It appears from the record that the claimant was paid 
the regular rate which the Forest Service ordinarily pays for 
this kind of work and the claim which is here made is for 
an amount in excess of the regular Forest Service rates. 
May I inquire of the gentleman from California why we 
should in this case pay a rate which is in excess of the 
rate ordinarily paid by the Forest Service and which I 
assume is considered fair and just by all concerned. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the Forest Service has no 
regular rate. It has been the practice of the Forest Service 
when a serious fire was under way in any of the Government 
forests to draft men from the highways, the villages, or 
towns adjacent to the fire. In this instance the fire was 
observed by the Yosemite Lumber Co.’s crew, who were cut- 
ting lumber adjacent to the Yosemite National Park. With- 
out any request or suggestion from the department they 
immediately closed down their plant, took 242 of their 
trained men, together with their cooks and cooking utensils, 
and proceeded to the park reservation and fought the fire 
successfully for 3 days. All the company is asking is 
the amount they would have paid their men had no fire 
occurred and their men stayed on the job. 

Those of us who are conversant with lumber camps know 
the difference between trained lumberjacks, men who have 
been employed for years at that particular kind of work, and 
men who are not so trained. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington certainly knows the difference, because of his knowl- 
edge of the lumber business in his section of the country, as 
I have in my State of California. These men did excellent - 
work. They were stripped to the waist. As a matter of fact, 
the company had to go out and bring in truck loads of iced 
watermelons; it was in the summer time. These trained 
men stayed there night and day and stopped the fire. 

Let us see what the Department says: 

This fire started immediately outside of the park but spread 
rapidly to park lands, It was first. observed by representatives of 
the lumber company who were conducting logging operations in 
the near vicinity. Although their own lands were not immediately 
threatened, the company shut down their entire operation and put 
their entire crew of 242 men on the fire. It appears that without 
doubt the actual expenses of the company in connection with the 
fighting of this fire amounted to $6,222.75, the amount of their 
original claim, and that unless this supplemental claim of $2,114.74 
is paid the company will have actually sustained a direct loss of 
that amount. Inquiry at the Forest Service reveals that claims 
for the payment of expenses in excess of the standard fire-fighting 
rates when similarly incurred are customarily approved. 

For the above reasons I am in favor of enactment of this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. HOPE. May I ask the gentleman whether there was 
any agreement at any time that any amount would be paid 
in excess of the regular rate paid by the Forest Service? 

Mr. WELCH. There could be no agreement. As I stated 
at the outset, the Yosemite Lumber Co.’s crew, who were 
employed in their own lumber camp, were the first to observe 
the fire. They knew of it long before the Government offi- 
cials were aware of it and they performed a neighborly 
act, the thing that is usually done in the West; they closed 
down their own camp and took their trained forces into the 
Government reservation and stopped the fire. If they had 
not responded in the manner they did, it is hard to estimate 
the loss that would have accrued to the United States Gov- 
ernment in one of the finest stands of timber in Yosemite 
National Forest. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. If the wind had blown the other way, 
it would have burned the lumber company’s timber? 

Mr. WELCH. Of course, and if there had been no fire at 
all there would be no occasion for their men to fight the 
fire. The gentleman knows the spirit of the West as well as 
I do. He knows the spirit that exists among the men that 
are in this line of business. They are red-blooded Ameri- 


cans, and they respond to assist a neighbor in trouble. 
Mr. ZIONCHECK. I believe that is generally true. 
Mr. WELCH. That is true, and the gentleman knows it as 
well as I do. I know this company well. It is one of the 
most dependable lumber companies in the West, and all 
they are asking is what those who have previously passed 
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on this claim considered to be just and fair. Every penny 
has been itemized and approved by the Department. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. I do not know what the gentleman 
from Kansas proposes to do, but as far as I am concerned 
if the gentleman is willing to reduce the amount of 
$2,114.74 to the sum of $1,100, I will not object. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the Yosemite Lumber Co., the sum 
of $2,114.74. Such sum represents the difference between the 
actual cost to such company for labor, supplies, and transporta- 
tion of men incurred in the fighting of forest fires in September 
1926 in the Yosemite National Park and the amount paid such 
company by the National Park Service. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment: Line 6, page 1, strike out “$2,114.74” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “$1,100, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the Government of the United 
States.“ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ZIONCHECK: Page 1, line 6, strike out 
“ $2,114.74" and insert in lieu thereof the following: “$1,100 in 
full settlement of all claims against the Government of the United 
States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


NEWARK CONCRETE PIPE CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 2188, for the relief 
of Newark Concrete Pipe Co. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I enter objection to this 
bill for the reason I understand there are 2,000 similar 
claims, and this would be setting a precedent without going 
into the matter in detail. 

I, therefore, object, Mr. Speaker. 

CHAMBLISS L, TIDWELL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 2242, for the relief of 
Chambliss L. Tidwell. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I do so for the purpose of obtaining some information 
from the author of the bill. If the gentleman will advise me 
with reference to the possibility of determining in a legis- 
lative way the merits of this claim, perhaps he can remove 
any doubt in my mind. 

I am sure the gentleman appreciates what I have in mind. 
We should not preclude the Compensation Commission from 
making a determination of the facts. I notice this has been 
called to the attention of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Claims in a statement made by the Chairman of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission by a letter 
dated April 10, 1930: 

While the bill (H.R. 11323) appears to be intended, by the use 
of the language “ who contracted pulmonary tuberculosis in such 
service in line of duty“, to legislatively determine that fact, it 
is suggested that, if such be the purpose, it be more clearly stated. 

Mr. KLEBERG. May I suggest to my friend that since 
that letter was written and, in fact, since the bill was intro- 
duced, the claimant has died. He died on March 7. The 
fact of the matter is I introduced this bill on March 9 and 
had not received in the mail notice of the claimant’s death. 
The claimant left a widow and two young children. She is 
their sole means of support. 

I have here a letter dated April 3, 1933, from the Acting 
Chairman of the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, which is a rather lengthy letter, going into the 
records of the Commission and referring to the fact that 
Mr. Tidwell filed a claim for compensation dated July 30, 
1928. It then goes on to recite what is contained in another 
letter and then refers to the testimony before the Claims 
Committee with reference to the causes of his death and 
then makes this statement: 


In view of the fact that his death did not occur within 6 years 
after the date of the injury alleged and referred to in the bill, a 
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copy of which is enclosed for your convenience, any bill for the 
benefit of Mrs. Tidwell would logically take the form of direct 
relief. Such direct relief in other cases has taken the form of a 
provision for the payment of a specified sum. 

The letter then sets out a proposed amendment and states: 

If, instead of a lump-sum payment, it is desired to have pay- 
ment made in monthly installments— 

They suggest an appropriate amendment. I shall offer the 
amendment at this time if the bill is allowed to come up. 

The bill was once passed by the House and rather than 
take advantage of the House, and possibly permit the pas- 
sage of the bill in its present form, I would suggest that the 
gentleman allow me to present this amendment to the bill 
and see if it meets with his approval. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Of course, I am reserving the right 
to object, and I want to know what the amendment pro- 
vides before I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. KLEBERG. The amendment provides that the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission be and 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay out of the em- 
ployees’ compensation fund to Mrs. Lota Tidwell, during 
her natural life or until her remarriage, the sum of $75 
during each calendar month after the passage of this bill, 
not to exceed $7,500, in total payment as compensation for 
the death of her husband, formerly a civil employee of the 
Mississippi River Commission, whose death on March 7, 1933, 
resulted from pulmonary tuberculosis incurred in course of 
and by reason of the performance of his duty as a civil 
employee of the United States. 

Mr. BLANCKARD. If the gentleman will yield at this 
point, of course, it will occur to the gentleman that the 
amendment would make this an entirely different bill. 
Under the original bill the Compensation Commission was 
to make a determination and finding as to whether or not 
this man was entitled to compensation. Under the substi- 
tute proposal we are determining the entire matter legisla- 
tively, without the committee having heard it at all. 
This is being done without any hearing whatsoever and 
without any evidence as to whether or not the widow would 
be entitled to compensation through any rights her husband 
had. 

Mr. KLEBERG. If the gentleman will refer the matter 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Claims, he will find 
that the committee is in possession of sufficient evidence to 
show that the claim was justified before the House com- 
mittee before the passage of the first bill. In that record 
there was conclusive evidence, by way of affidavits and 
things of that sort, which showed beyond doubt that the 
claimant died because of his connection with work as a 
civilian employee of the Mississippi River Commission. 
There is no question at all about the evidence which is in 
the files of the committee. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I shall turn to my distinguished 
chairman for advice. 

Mr. BLACK. I remember that this bill passed the House, 
but I do not now recall the details. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. But the bill that passed the House 
is not the substitute proposal at all. The bill that passed 
the House left it entirely to the Compensation Commission 
to make the findings. Here we are making the finding for 
them without even any hearing before the committee. 

Mr. KLEBERG. If my friend will permit, if there is a 
way to permit the Employees“ Compensation Commission to 
look into the merits of this claim I am perfectly willing 
to have that done. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will say to the gentleman that that 
can be done even though the original claimant is now de- 
ceased. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
temporarily passed over. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

W. B. FORD 


The Clerk read the title of the next 
Calendar, H.R. 2419, for the relief of W. B. Ford. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated and in full settle- 
ment against the Government, the sum of $2,000 to W. B. Ford, 
injured in the performance of his duties while postmaster at 
Oskaloosa, Kans. 


Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after the figures “ $2,000”, insert “in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the Government of the United States”, 
and at the end of the bill insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The bill, as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHN MOORE 


The Clerk read the title of the next bill on the Private 
Calender, H.R. 2512, for the relief of John Moore. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission is hereby authorized to consider and de- 
termine the claim of John Moore, on account of injuries sustained 
by him while employed by the War Department at Detroit, Mich., 
on or about August 18, 1919, in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if said John Moore had made application for 
the benefits of the act entitled “An act to provide compensation 
for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in 
the performance of their duties, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, as amended, within the 1-year period 
required by sections 17 and 20 thereof: Provided, That no bene- 
fits shall accrue prior to the approval of this act: Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 


time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF GILMER, TEX. 


The Clerk read the title of the next bill on the Private 
Calendar, H.R. 2649, for the relief of the Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank of Gilmer, Tex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOPE. I object. 

Mr. SANDERS. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. HOPE. I will. 

Mr. SANDERS. This bill passed the House at the last 
session of Congress, but it was not acted on by the Senate. 
What objection has the gentleman? 

Mr. HOPE. The objections which I have are set out in 
the adverse report from the Treasury Department. Of 
course, we have here no evidence whatever that this cur- 
rency was destroyed. It may be outstanding and turn up 
at sometime in the future. If this currency was lost, there 
is no fault on the part of the Government of the United 
States—it was negligence on the part of the bank or some 
of its employees. 

While it is provided that an indemnity bond shall be given 
to the Government, yet as a practical matter a bond of 
indemnity would have to run a very long period, for this 
currency might turn up in the future. It seems to me im- 
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practical to make the Government secure by that means. 
There is no precedent for a bill of this kind, and I think it 
would be unwise to pass it. 

Mr. SANDERS. Will the gentleman agree that it may be 
passed over for the present? I think I can cite precedents 
for this legislation. 

Mr. HOPE. I have no objection to agreeing that it may 
5 over with a view of bringing it up at some future 

e. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed temporarily and that it may be called up at some 
future time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN B. RUSSELL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 2672, for the relief of 
John B. Russell. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. What is the physical condition of this man? 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, the disabilities of the man at 
the present time are described by the physician in the evi- 
dence submitted to the committee, as a result of a gunshot 
wound which he received, and which occasioned some injury 
to his nerves and the muscles of his legs. As a result of 
that, he still suffers pain. It is to be noted that this man, 
who was engaged in the business of truck farming at the 
time of his injury was sustained, lost as a direct result of 
his injury the amount of his truck crop which he did not 
have the opportunity to market, in itself amounting to over 
$1,500. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. That is by his own estimate? 

Mr. TARVER. No; by other proof submitted to the com- 
mittee as well as his own affidavit. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. And this occurred in 1898? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. When was the claim first presented to 
the Government? 

Mr. TARVER. This man first took up the matter with 
his Congressman, according to letters that I have seen, more 
than 20 years ago. He is not a man who is versed in the 
ways of legislative bodies, or who knew anything about the 
way in which to secure consideration of his claim by the 
Congress. I do not think he has been lacking in ordinary 
diligence. I started to say a moment ago that during the 
last Congress this bill, after considerable discussion, was 
passed by the House, and at that time, however, an amend- 
ment was agreed to reducing the amount of the bill from 
$2,500 to $1,000. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK, Is that agreeable now? 

Mr. TARVER. I think I should make that statement in 
fairness, and while I think the man is entitled to the 
amount set out in the bill, I would be willing in order to 
avoid objection, which would mean, of course, that the bill 
could not pass, to agree to an amendment reducing the 
amount to $1,500. It certainly would be a very modest sum 
for the injury sustained. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Is that agreeable to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I think so. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. With that understanding I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to John B. Russell 
$2,500 as compensation for injuries sustained on July 8, 1898, 
from gunshot wound occasioned by the discharge of a pistol held 
in the hand of Walter Crowe, private, Company D, Thirty-first 
Michigan Infantry, in the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National 
Military Park. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ZIONCHECK: Page 1, line 6, strike 
out “ $2,500" and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,500.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANCHARD: After the figures in line 6, page 
1, insert “in full settlement of all claims against the Government 
of the United States, and at the end of the bill insert: 

“Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of 
services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be un- 
lawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The amendments were agreed to; and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

CHAMBLISS L. TIDWELL 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 167, H.R. 2342, for the relief of 
Chambliss L. Tidwell, which was temporarily laid aside. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15, 17, 18, and 20 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes, approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, are hereby waived in favor of Chambliss L. Tidwell, a 
civilian employee of the Mississippi River Commission, who con- 
tracted pulmonary tuberculosis in such service in line of duty, 
and his case is hereby authorized to be considered and acted upon 
under the remaining provision of such act. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 10, strike out the words “in line of duty.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “favor”, insert “of the widow 
of”, and on page 1. line 12, at the end of the line, after the word 


“act”, strike out the period, insert a comma, and add: “and that 
such widow shall be subrogated to all rights of said deceased.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Lota Tidwell.” 


KATHERINE G. TAYLOR 
The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 2818, for the relief 
of Katherine G. Taylor. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
not otherwise appropriated, to Katherine G. Taylor, superintendent 
Taylor Hospital, Ridley Park, Pa., the sum of $159. Such sum shall 
be in full satisfaction of all claims against the United States for 
medical aid rendered to Laura Mae Kurtz as a result of being 
struck by United States Army Cadillac truck no. 60186 on March 
20, 1929, near Ridley Park, Pa. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read ds follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANCHARD: At the end of the bill 
insert the following proviso: Provided, That no part of the 
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amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES BERETTA ET AL, 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 3044, for the relief 
of Charles Beretta, Isidore J. Proulx, and John J. West. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is authorized and directed to cancel the claim of the 
United States against Charles Beretta as a temporary substitute 
parcel-post carrier, Willows, Calif., at 60 cents per hour for a 
period from November 13, 1922, to December 31, 1924, and at 65 
cents per hour from January 1, 1925, to March 31, 1926, in the 
sum of $723.55, representing payments to him as such employee 
for a period from November 13, 1922, to March 31, 1926, he having 
also held the position of temporary laborer, custodian service, 
Federal building, Willows, Calif., for a period from November 13, 
1922, to March 15, 1923, at $660 per annum (with $240 increase), 
the position of permanent laborer in sald service at said place for 
period from March 16, 1923, to June 30, 1924, at $660 per annum 
(with $240 increase), and the position of permanent laborer in 
said service at said place for a period from July 1, 1924, to March 
31, 1926, at $960 per annum, and the combined amount of the 
per annum rates of compensation of such positions being in ex- 
cess of $2,000 per annum, contrary to the provisions of section 
6 of the act of May 10, 1916 (39 Stat.L. 120), as amended by the 
act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 582). 

Sec. 2. That the Comptroller General of the United States is 
further authorized and directed to release Isidore J. Proulx, for- 
mer postmaster at Willows, Calif., from liability to the United 
States for payments to said Charles Beretta for the period from 
November 13. 1922, to September 8, 1924, amounting to $349.20; 
and to release John J. West, present postmaster at Willows, Calif., 
from liability to the United States for payments to said Charles 
Beretta for the period from September 9, 1924, to March 31, 1926, 
amounting to $374.35; and to repay said John J. West said amount 
of $374.35 refunded by him to the United States, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 


time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CARL F. CASTLEBERRY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 3296, for the relief 
of Carl F. Castleberry. ; 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, if the author of this bill will accept an amendment to 
correct the form of it, I shall not object. 

Mr. BLACK. On behalf of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. The bill makes it manda- 
tory that the Employees’ Compensation Commission shall 
find that the complainant was injured while in the employ 
of the Railway Mail Service, in a railroad accident. That is 
the question we want them to decide. I would like to strike 
that out at the proper time. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Further reserving the right to object, it 
seems to me from this report that this claimant was injured 
on a railroad; that he sued the railroad company, and that 
he recovered damages from the railroad company; that he 
was paid according to the judgment he had from the court, 
and now he comes in and expects to be placed on the 
Government pay roll in addition thereto. Is that correct? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. That is correct, that he sued, but 
he did not file any claim for compensation from the Gov- 
ernment at all. That was a private claim against the rail- 
road. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. But he had two actions at law. He 
could not have recovered on both of them. 

Be McREYNOLDS. What two actions at law did he 
ve? 
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Mr. GRISWOLD. He had one against the railroad com- 
pany and he availed himself of that action. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. This is not an action at law against 
the Government. This is simply asking that he can file his 
claim before the Commission. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I understand that, but he could not 
have recovered in his local court if the railroad had paid 
him. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Why, certainly he could recover. 
That had nothing whatever to do with the recovery. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Certainly. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. If this man should receive 
an award from the Federal Compensation Commission, 
would the $1,500 he has already received, be credited against 
any award that might be made? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS, I presume that is a matter that 
would be taken into consideration, as to whether or not they 
would allow him any award. We are not asking for any 
award. We are asking that the Commission be allowed to 
consider it; that he be allowed to file his claim. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. There have been other similar cases 
before this Committee that have been objected to on that 
very ground, that a man goes into court because he thinks 
he can get more there than any place else. He takes his 
chance and he gets a small judgment instead of a large one, 
and then he comes back to the Government for more money. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. He could have gone into court and 
could have filed a claim, and that would not have been 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. If the gentleman will yield, what hap- 
pens in cases like that, in the States which have compensa- 
tion laws, is that when a plaintiff elects to sue a third party, 
if he receives less by the suit at common law than he would 
receive under compensation, he then may come in and 
claim the balance under compensation. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Is the gentleman certain about that 
procedure? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is the procedure in our State. 
He may elect to sue a third party. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. But what is the procedure here? We 
are going before the Compensation Board. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Well, I should think that anything he 
recovered at common law would be deducted as against his 
claim under compensation, as suggested by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hancock]. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. It ought to be. 

Mr. GRISWOLD: I am sorry I cannot give the gentle- 
man the correct citation, but there is a case of Rayburn 
against Wabash Railroad that is similar to this case ex- 
actly, and Rayburn has since been before this Congress 
endeavoring to get a bill of like nature to this bill passed, 
and he did not succeed. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Was it recommended by the De- 
partment? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. It was reported favorably by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. But was it reported favorably by 
the Department? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. No. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. The only purpose of this bill is to 
give this man the privilege of filing a claim before the 
United States Compensation Commission for employee's 
compensation. Of course, the gentleman knows it must be 
filed within 1 year. He filed no claim, and he was for some 
time employed, but it afterward proved very serious to his 
health. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, 
and for other purposes”, approved September 7, 1916, as amended 


(U.S.C., title 5, secs. 767 and 770), are hereby waived in favor of 
Carl F. Castleberry, who was injured while in the employ of the 
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Railway Mail Service in a railroad accident on December 2, 1921, 
resulting in permanent physical and mental disability. The United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission is authorized to con- 
sider and act upon his claim, no. 104497, under the remaining 
provisions of such act, as amended, as-if his claim and notice had 
been filed within 60 days after said accident: Provided, That no 
benefit shall accrue hereunder until after the enactment of this 
act. 


Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hancock of New York: Page 1, line 8, 
after the word “Castleberry”, insert the following: “a former 
employee of the Railway Mail Service“, and strike out the remain- 
der of the bill down to the proviso on page 2, line 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EARL V. LARKIN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 3318, to reimburse 
Earl V. Larkin for injuries sustained by the accidental dis- 
charge of a pistol in the hands of a soldier in the United 
States Army. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Earl V. Larkin the 
sum of $1,213.25, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, being for hospital care and medical services 
rendered Earl V. Larkin, a civilian, who was injured by the acci- 
dental discharge of a gun in the hands of a private in the United 
States Army: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
on account of services rendered in connection with said claim. 
It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attor- 
neys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANcHAun: Page 1, line 5, after 
“ $1,213.25", insert the following: “in full settlement of all 
claims against the Government of the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


COCONUT OIL IMPORTATIONS DANGEROUS TO BEEF CATTLE AND HOG 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. AYERS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recor on the bill 
H.R. 7835. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYERS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, at this day, when 
all beef cattle and hogs are selling on foot for less than the 
cost of production, we are adding insult to injury by admit- 
ting copra and coconut oils into this country tax-free from 
the Philippines, and imposing only a 2-cent tariff on such 
importations from other lands. 

We cannot reach the Philippine import by a tariff, but 
we can impose a processing tax on such articles. This will 
reach the Philippine imports to the extent of such tax, and 
it will add just that much to the tariff on such imports from 
other countries. 

While I have always known these imports were injurious 
to the livestock industry, I never dreamed of the extent of 
such injury until I learned the facts. 

The growth of coconut oil imports into this country is 
stupendous. It comes as a refined product, and also as 
copra. Copra is the dried meat of the coconut containing 
on an average of 63 percent oil. Copra is processed and the 
oil removed after it enters the United States. 
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Unless one has had an opportunity to study the actual 
statistics on this matter he can scarcely comprehend the 
tremendous extension which has taken place in recent years 
in the importation of these commodities. I say to you that 
they have done a great injury to the livestock industry, 
dairying, and the hog raiser. 

It is only a few years ago that we thought these imports 
were a problem exclusively for the dairyman to handle. 
We did not give it serious consideration, because we did not 
realize its seriousness nor its volume. Many thought that 
the dairyman’s fight against such imports and against the 
use of them in competition with him was mainly a display 
of jealousy. During all of this time the hog and beef- 
cattle industries had been asleep and had let these imports 
creep up to where they are now threatening their very 
existence. 

IMPORTANCE OF BY-PRODUCTS 

We all realize that the hog and beef-cattle industries 

must depend for profit, if they have any profit at all, upon 


their by-products. Until the depression came along we had 


foreign markets for our surplus beef, pork, lard, and all 
other beef and pork products, and we did not realize what 
was slipping up on us in the importation of coconut oil. 
We had ample outlets for all our animal fats; hence we were 
not concerned. Today we awaken from our slumber to 
realize our injury. Our foreign outlet for animal fats has 
been cut off entirely, and on investigation we find that our 
home market has been stolen. The growth of the coconut- 
oil industry in the Philippines has been some 400 percent 
in the last 20 years, and its market has been in the United 
States. 
GROWTH OF COCONUT-OIL IMPORTS 

During the years 1909 to 1912, inclusive, the average im- 
portation of coconut oil into the United States was 76,000,000 
pounds per year. During the next 5 years, up to and includ- 
ing 1917, it grew to 239,000,000 pounds annually; during the 
next 5 years, up to and including 1922, it grew to 425,000,000 
pounds annually; during the next 5 years, up to and in- 
cluding 1927, it was 514,000,000 pounds per year; during the 
next 5 years, up to and including 1932, the average has been 
679,000,000 pounds per year. The increase in those 24 years 
was about 900 percent. 

RECENT IMPORT INCREASE IS ASTOUNDING 


Since 1932 these imports have increased more rapidly 
than ever before. The completed figures for 1933 are not 
out yet, but the last 3 months of that year which are avail- 
able are astounding. They are for July, August, and Sep- 
tember last, and for those 3 months we imported 279,764,000 
pounds of coconut oil. The previous months for the year 
are somewhat less, but the figures for these 3 months indi- 
cate that these importations for the year 1933 exceeded 
1,000,000,000 pounds. 

COCONUT OIL INJURES LIVESTOCK AND HOG INDUSTRY 

These coconut oils displace animal fats and are a direct 
competitor of tallow and lard, as well as butter. To clarify 
my position on this, it is only necessary to go over the rec- 
ords for a few years back. In 1914 the average of the oleo- 
margarine produced in this country contained 74 percent 
animal fat and 26 percent vegetable oil, or, in round num- 
bers, it was about three fourths animal fat and one fourth 
vegetable oil. In 1932 the tables had far more than turned, 
for the oleomargarine then contained an average of only 
19 parts animal fat and 81 parts vegetable oil, or, practically 
speaking, one fifth animal fat to four fifths vegetable oil. 

In 1914 practically all of the vegetable oil used in oleo- 
margarine was home-produced. The statistics for that year 
show that less than one half of 1 percent of coconut oil 
went into it, and that it carried a content of 20 percent 
cottonseed oil, while the statistics for 1932 showed that 
cottonseed-oil content had been reduced to only 9 percent. 
Thus, there has been a tremendous expansion in the use of 
coconut oils in the oleomargarine industry. Coconut oils 
have taken the place of both animal fats and cottonseed oil. 

COCONUT OIL DIRECT COMPETITOR OF LARD 

Since the adoption of formulas for lard compounds, these 

manufacturers have overcome the deficiencies of coconut 
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oil as a mixture with lard, to the extent that it is now used 
in lard compounds. One hundred and sixty million pounds 
of coconut oil is now used annually in that field. 

Coconut oil has also become the greatest competitor of 
animal fat and domestic seed oils in the soap industry. 
Formerly, all of our unedible animal greases found an excel- 
lent outlet at soap factories, as did also certain of low- 
grade home-produced vegetable oils. Coconut oil has taken 
their place and they are now relegated to the field of fer- 
tilizer or fuel. 

COCONUT OIL MEASURED IN TERMS OF STEERS AND HOGS 

From the records I have been able to figure coconut-oil 
importations in terms of animal fat. One prime fed year- 
ling steer weighing 1,000 pounds produces conservatively 
100 pounds of rendered fat. The coconut oil which has 
come into this country during the months of July, August, 
and September of 1933 amounts to the fat produced by 
3,000,000 such prime yearling steers, or putting it on a per 
month basis, it amounts to the fat rendered from 1,000,000 
such steers per month. 

In terms of 200-pound hogs producing 30 pounds of ren- 
dered lard per head, the coconut oil imports during the 3- 
month period referred to is equivalent to the lard produced 
by 9,000,000 hogs, or at the rate of 3,000,000 per month. 

Normally there are about 9,000,000 cattle and 4,500,000 
calves slaughtered under Federal inspection per year. The 
normal annual slaughter of hogs at Federal inspection plants 
is approximately 45,000,000 or slightly over 3% million per 
month. Consequently the coconut oil imports have grown 
to about three fourths as much as the normal lard produc- 
tion in this country. 

COCONUT OIL IMPORTS INCREASED 83 PERCENT LAST YEAR 

Now, to show the astounding increase in these imports, I 
shall compare the record of the last 3 months available— 
July, August, and September of 1933, with the same months 
of 1932. In these months in 1933 it was 279,764,000 pounds; 
for the same months in 1932 it was 152,510,000 pounds. 
This amounts to an 83-percent increase during the last year. 

Mr. Speaker, figure this, if you please, in terms of beef 
steers and hogs, and surely it will bring to us a complete 
realization of the necessity of this amendment. 

I am calling attention to these facts in order that I might 
awaken in the minds of the Members of this House the seri- 
ousness of this problem. I am confining my remarks to the 
injury that is being done beef cattle and hog breeders. 
Equally as much or more can be said about the injury to the 
dairy industry, but others have already and will continue to 
deal with that subject. 

It is absolutely a physical impossibility for this country to 
ever compete with the Philippine situation; that is out of - 
the question; therefore we must place this tax or a greater 
tax on coconut oils. If we do not do this, the end will be 
more detrimental than we can possibly conceive at this time, 
and it is not far distant. 

GROWTH OF COCONUT-OIL INDUSTRY IN PHILIPPINES 


In 1931 there were 65,000,000 coconut trees in bearing 
in the Philippine Islands, and at the same time there were 
35,000,000 ready to come into bearing. In other words, with 
the recent imports that I have related, only two thirds of 
the present trees of the islands were then in bearing. A 
coconut tree comes into bearing when 5 years old, and 
reaches full production when 10 years old. Its life is from 
60 to 100 years. Once a tree is in production the work of 
growing the product is practically all done; the shaking of 
the tree and the gathering of the nuts by Philippine labor 
at a few cents a day is all that is left in the agricultural end 
of this industry. 

This problem is fatal to the beef and hog men, to the 
dairymen, and is also of much concern to the cotton growers 
of this country. 

This amendment is not adequate, but it is a starter and it 
is the best we have at this time. I urge its adoption. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 
30 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, March 2, 1934, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARING 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(Friday, Mar. 2, 10 a.m.) 


Continuation of the hearing on H.R. 7852, the National 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

367. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a letter from the quar- 
termaster general of the United Spanish War Veterans, 
transmitting the proceedings of the Thirty-fifth National 
Encampment of the United Spanish War Veterans held at 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 20-24, 1933 (H.Doc. 151), was 
taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. CHAVEZ: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
S. 2534. An act to further extend the operation of the act 
entitled “An act for the temporary relief of water users on 
irrigation projects constructed and operated under the recla- 
mation law”, approved April 1, 1932; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 859). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEAGALL: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
H.R. 7963. A bill to extend the period during which direct 
obligations of the United States may be used as collateral 
security for Federal Reserve notes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 860). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOBBINS: A bill (H.R. 8387) to amend the 
Air Mail Act in order to provide for open competitive bidding 
on contracts for carrying of air mail, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WELCH: A bill (H.R. 8388) to authorize a lower 
rate of interest under certain circumstances for construction 
loans in the case of vessels built on the Pacific coast; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 
By Mr. DOXEY: A bill (H.R. 8389) to amend section 36 
of the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 and amend- 
ments thereto; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURCH: A bill (H.R. 8390) giving superintendents 
at classified post-office stations credit for substitutes serving 
under them; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H.R. 8391) authorizing com- 
missioners’ loans to rice growers in Arkansas; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOUGLASS: A bill (H.R. 8392) to amend the 
act authorizing the issuance of the Spanish War service 
medal; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McSWAIN (by request): A bill (H.R. 8393) au- 
thorizing enlistment in the Army for a limited period and 
intensive military training of boys recently graduated from 
high school, or young men recently enrolled as students in 
college, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H.R. 8394) to amend 
in certain particulars the act approved February 28, 1925, 
entitled An act to provide for the creation, organization, 
administration, and maintenance of a Naval Reserve and a 
Marine Corps Reserve”, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. LAMNECE: A bill (H.R. 8295) to amend the Air 
Mail Act of February 2, 1925, as amended by the acts of 
June 3, 1926, May 17, 1928, and April 29, 1930, further to 
encourage commercial aviation; to the Commitee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H.R. 8396) relating to the 
taxation of community property income; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (HR. 8397) to provide for the crea- 
tion of the Saratoga National Historical Park in the State 
of New York, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KERR: A bill (H.R. 8398) to place the tobacco- 
growing industry on a sound financial and economic basis, 
to prevent unfair competition and practices in the produc- 
tion and marketing of tobacco entering into the channels of 
interstate and foreign commerce, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H.R. 8399) to provide for the 
payment of old-age pensions, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McSWAIN (by request): A bill (H.R. 8400) to 
encourage and promote commercial aviation in the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DOCKWEILER: A bill (H.R. 8401) to place the 
position of postmaster within the classified Civil Service, to 
abolish the position of assistant postmaster in certain cases, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H.R. 8402) to place the cotton 
industry on a sound commercial basis, to prevent unfair 
competition and practices in putting cotton into the chan- 
nels of interstate and foreign commerce, to provide funds 
for paying additional benefits under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H.R. 8403) to guarantee the 
bonds of Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, to amend Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H.R. 8423) to equalize the 
bargaining power of employers and employees, to encourage 
the amicable settlement of disputes between employers and 
employees, to create a national labor board, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Resolution (H.Res. 287) authorizing 
the appointment of a special committee to investigate the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STRONG of Texas: Resolution (H.Res. 288) 
to appoint a special committee to investigate the petroleum 
industry; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SCHULTE: Joint resolution (H.J.Res. 288) to tem- 
porarily restrict habitual commuting of aliens from foreign 
contiguous territory to engage in skilled or unskilled labor 
employment in continental United States; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARDEN of Kentucky: A bill (H.R. 8404) granting 
a pension to Nancy Ann Laird; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H.R. 8405) granting a 
pension to Nely Keller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CULLEN: A bill (H.R. 8406) for the relief of James 
M. Robedee; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FIESINGER: A bill (H.R. 8407) granting a pen- 
sion to Carolina Chance; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H.R. 8408) to place David H. 
Owens on the retired list of the United States Marine Corps; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H.R. 8409) granting an increase 
of pension to Ann Strait; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOIDALE: A bill (H.R. 8410) for the relief of 
Roy Hall; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: A bill (H.R. 8411) for 
the relief of John H. Gattis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H.R. 8412) granting a pension 
to Anna V. Brower; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMNECKE: A bill (H.R. 8413) for the relief of 
Alex Lindsay; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H.R. 8414) for the relief of 
Alvah B. Jenkins; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H.R. 8415) for the relief of 
William Randolph Cason; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8416) for the relief of Claud J. Adamis; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MULDOWNEY: A bill (H.R. 8417) for the relief 
of Louis J. Conley; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8418) for the relief of Alfred J. Buka; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H.R. 8419) for the 
relief of Mrs. G. H. Moore; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H.R. 8420) for the relief of 
Lt. Comdr. William H. Harrell; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H.R. 8421) for the relief of 
John N. Knauff Co., Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLFORD: A bill (H.R. 8422) granting a pen- 
sion to Lydia A. Havens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2664. By Mr. AYERS of Montana: Petition of J. J. Kelly, 
of Livingston, and sundry other citizens of Livingston, Har- 
lem, Havre, and Great Falls, Mont., praying for repeal or 
modification of the fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2665. By Mr. BAKEWELL: Petition of the Railroad Em- 
ployees and Taxpayers Association of Connecticut protesting 
against the present unjust, unreasonable, and discrimina- 
tory operation of inadequately regulated busses and trucks 
over our highways and against subsidizing with public funds 
any form of transportation, and further petitioning that 
suitable laws be enacted at once which will eliminate the 
injustices now existing; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2666. By Mr. BEITER: Petition of the Hamburg High 
School Student Council, Hamburg, N.Y., urging the Con- 
gress to support legislation providing Federal loans by 
grants to needy schools of the Nation, providing for build- 
ing of schools where needed as part of the Federal Public 
Works program, to prevent further curtailment of educa- 
tional opportunities in any way, to insure for the public 
schools of America the President’s new deal; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

2667. By Mr. BOYLAN: Letter from the National Marine 
Cooks, Stewards, Head and Side Waiters Association of New 
York, enclosing resolution adopted by their association, 
favoring the enactment of the Wagner-Costigan antilynch- 
ing bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


2668. By Mr. HOIDALE: Petition of the Minneapolis 


Typographical Union, No. 42; to the Committee on Labor. 

2669. By Mr. HARLAN: Petition of the local Socialist 
Party, of Dayton, Ohio, by Al E. Reidenbach, secretary, and 
William R. Russell, chairman, protesting to the Government 
of Austria against atrocities against Socialists, also a request 
to the President to demand immediate release of all prisoners 
of the recent rebellion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2670. By Mr. HOIDALE: Petition of the Junior Chippewa 
Association, of White Earth, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 
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2671. Also, petition of the House of Representatives of 
Minnesota, with resolution by the Minnesota State Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission attached; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2672. Also, petition of the Minnesota State Holstein Asso- 
ciation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

28673. By Mr. KINZER: Resolution of citizens of the com- 
munity and members of District No. 22 Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, of Quarryville, Pa., protesting against the Vinson 
bill; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2674. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of Dr. J. McDonald 
and 23 other citizens of Sabetha and Hiawatha, Kans., op- 
posing passage of the Copeland bills, S. 1944 and S. 2000; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

2675. Also, petitions of Dr. Maude E. Long and 18 other 
citizens, and of Mrs. H. E. Modeland and 45 other citizens, 
all of Brown County; and of Charles H. Beronius and 21 
other citizens of Topeka, all of the State of Kansas, opposing 
passage of the Copeland bills, S. 2000 and S. 2355; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2676. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of White Rock Mineral 
Springs Co., New York City, concerning the Fletcher bill, 
S. 2693; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2677. Also, petition of International Longshoremen's As- 
sociation, New York City, concerning the Costigan-Jones 
bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

2678. By Mr. MCREYNOLDS: Resolution adopted by the 
National Guard Association of Tennessee, in convention as- 
sembled at Nashville on February 22, 1934, believing in the 
perpetuation of the ideals of liberty as set forth in the 
Constitution of the United States, and realizing the neces- 
sity of an adequate national defense as to best security for 
the perpetuation of such ideals; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

2679. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of the White Rock Mineral 
Springs Co., New York City, opposing the passage of Senate 
bill 2693; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2680. Also, petition of International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, New York City, opposing the passage of the Cos- 
tigan-Jones bills; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2681. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Charles Forney; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D.D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Whatever we may feel in ourselves, blessed Heavenly 
Father, in Thy holy presence may we be conscious that we 
are safe and strong. Oh, that all may understand, if we de- 
sire emancipation, peace, and contentment, we must give 
ourselves to the cause of God and truth. Make it dearer to 
us than all things else. Thus every virtue becomes more 
radiant and every trait of true manhood more resplendent. 
Refresh in us good thoughts, give new strength to generous 
impulses, and stimulate the upward-seeking desire to sacri- 
fice ourselves to the enthusiasm of humanity, kindled by 
divine love. Smother and starve any roots of bitterness that 
may be in us and help us to contemplate our work with 
calmness, confidence, and success. We pray in the name of 
our Savior. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Sundry messages in writing from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


insert in the Recorp a statement furnished by the Veterans’ 
Bureau showing the cost of the amendments adopted by the 
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Senate and the cost of the amendments proposed by Senator 
Byrnes in the Senate on the independent offices bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask if that is the same information that is in the 
Recorp this morning? 

Mr. TABER. It is not the same. 

Mr. PATMAN. Has the gentleman examined the RECORD 
and noted that Senator Srerwer placed in the RECORD a 
similar statement? 

Mr. TABER. I have not seen the statement. 

Mr. PATMAN. If it is the same, the gentleman would not 
care to insert it at this time? 

Mr. TABER. No, I would not; and I will make my request 
subject to this statement not being the same. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


A REPUBLICAN LOOKS AT THE PAST YEAR 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
speech made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frs! 
over the radio last night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing speech made by the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
Fisu] over the radio last night: 


Let me make clear at the outset of my remarks this evening 
that I am speaking in my individual capacity as a Republican 
Member of the House of Representatives, where I have served 
for the past 14 years. I do not belong to either the ultracon- 
servative or to the ultraradical wing of the Republican Party, 
and as a former follower of Theodore Roosevelt, I might still be 
termed a Theodore Roosevelt Republican.” In other words, I 
do not represent the big business point of view or that of those 
Republicans who stand for collectivism and Government owner- 
ship of railroads and other public utilities and seek to swat those 
who have any money left at every turn. 

No administration ever came into office with greater opportuni- 
ties than did the Democrats on March 4, 1933, when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was sworn in as President. Confronted with a general 
collapse of banking institutions throughout the country, he de- 
clared a bank holiday and won immediate popular acclaim. He 
followed this wise and practical move within a few weeks by a 
courageous attempt to balance the Budget, which he was pledged 
to by his party platform, by insisting on the passage of the 
economy bill, which cut the nonservice veterans from the rolls, 
reduced the pay of Government employees 15 percent, and gave 
autocratic Budget powers to the President. 

I supported him whole-heartedly on both of these measures, 
believing that the interests of the country in a great emergency 
should be placed above partisanship or special interests. By de- 
grees I have almost come to regret my vote for the economy bill, 
and should now like to see certain amendments. The reduction, 
by Executive order, of 25 percent of the compensation of disabled 
veterans with war-service injuries was never contemplated by 
anyone who voted for the Economy Act. By the devaluation of 
the dollar the disabled veteran and Government employee have 
both been crucified on a cross of economy and inflation, 

There is no question in my mind that President Roosevelt 
started off with the avowed intention of keeping his party pledges, 
such as balancing the Budget and reducing Government expendi- 
tures 25 percent. At just what point he made an about-face, 
and whether at the instigation of_the “brain trust”, is a matter 
for future historians to decide. he fact is that before the ad- 
ministration was a hundred days old almost every promise made 
the Democratic platform was scrapped or deliberately repudiated, 
Almost overnight the President and the Democratic adminis- 
tration launched into the greatest orgy of spending in the his- 
tory of any nation in the world. The President, however, clung 
tenaciously to saving a hundred million at the expense of the 
actual disabled veterans and the Civil Service employees as a sop 
to business interests, whereas billions were doled out in every 
conceivable manner. It is another example of that false economy 
of saving a few drops at the spigot and permitt a veritable 
flood of expenditures to flow out of the bunghole. (In just one 
year the Democratic administration has run the Fede et 
to more than ten billions, with a deficit of seven billions. 
American taxpayer is the real forgotten man under the new de: 

My own estimate is that both the Budget and the deficit will 
increased by over two billions more by June 30 of this year. How 
does that sound to the voters who supported candidate Roose- 
velt on his July 30, 1932, speech, when he said; “Let us have 
the courage to stop borrowing to meet continuing deficits. Stop 
the deficits.” Or later on, when he said, on October 19, 1932, “I 
regard reduction in Federal spending as one of the most important 
issues in this campaign. In my opinion, it is the most direct 
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effective contribution that government can make to business.” 

e present Congress, under Democratic control, has been the 

8 extravagant, and, above all, the most autocratic in 
American history.) By use of drastic gag rules it jammed through im- 
portant légista' with little debate, and often without any oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments, thereby virtually destroying represent- 
ative government, which has been the cornerstone of our Republic. 

The greatest and most successful output of the present admin- 

tion is and has been mass propaganda, day and tight; to 
the press and over the radio, This is one crop that has not been 
curtailed by Government subsidies, Every department and bureau 
has one or more publicity agents drawing fat salaries out of the 
Treasury of the United States to scatter propaganda broadcast-on 
behalf of the administration policies, the Democratic Party, and 
President Roosevelt. It is impossible to take up a radio day or 
night except to be tuned in on some administration publicity 
agent upholding the latest socialistic expedient or experiment. 
It is, consequently, difficult for the people back home to get the 
facts from out of a mass of political propaganda. à 

It is seldom that any voice is heard over the radio to defend 
our ancient landmarks, the Constitution, the sanctity of con- 
tracts, the Bill of Rights, and our economic system and repre- 
sentative form of government that have made for the greatness 
of our Republic since its formation. It has become the mopar 
national sport of the brain trust ”, radicals, Socialists, and Com- 
munists to inform the American people that everything has been 
rotten and corrupt in our economic and political systems and 
that they must be scrapped for some form of foreign dictatorship, 
such as socialism, communism, fascism, or Hitlerism) 

“I propose to speak out, call a spade a spade, and let the chips 
fall where they may. Just how far the constitutional Democrats 
can endure the radical leadership of the “ brain trust”, which is 
leading them step by step into socialism, is a matter which only 
time and they themselves can decide. That the theoretical pana- 
ceas and socialistic remedies advanced by intellectuals and radical 
college professors are already irksome to many Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats is quite apparent, 

Mr. David Lawrence, a brilliant newspaperman, in calling for 
a new party, to be named the Constitutional Democratic Party, 
fails to appreciate the fundamental strength of the Republican 
Party, which out of the last 75 years has been in power for 57, 
and under whose leadership the country attained its greatest 
growth, development, and prosperity. 

e very word “ prosperity ” is practically synonymous with the 
record of the Republican Party until the American people, led on 
by the big international bankers, abused the overabundance of 
prosperity given to our country from 1921 to 1929 under Repub- 
lican administrations.) During 1928-29 the American people went 
money-mad and en on a veritable orgy of waste and extrava- 
gance and speculated and gambled on the stock market in an 
insane idea of getting rich overnight without doing any work. 
Even the Republican Party and its constructive principles could 
not withstand such crazy get-rich-quick schemes and methods of 
high finance when everyone from the office boy to the bank presi- 
dent was gambling on margin and spending most of their time 
with their eyes glued to the stock-market ticker. 

The sound and constructive principles of the Republican Party 
are more needed today than ever before to restore business con- 
fidence and to start the wheels of industry in order to provide 
employment for American earners, and we shall welcome the 
support of constitutional Democrats when they get ready to turn 
away from state socialism back to the principles of Jefferson and 
Lincoln and the Constitution of the United States. 

The situation today reminds me very much of a story that is 
supposed to have been told by Abraham Lincoln. He said two men 
started fighting with their overcoats on, and they fought so hard 
that they fought themselves into each other's overcoats. It looks 
to me as if the Democratic Party has fought itself into the Re- 
publican overcoat of centralized government, and, not stopping 
there, has gone on away beyond that into state socialism, if not 
actual socialism. What has become of the party of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, which stood for individual liberty, State rights, and against 
governmental bureaucracy and Federal control? Where are the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson, of no interference by the Gov- 
ernment with private industry or with rights of the individual 
citizens? They have been abandoned and knocked into a cocked 
hat, and will stay there just so long as the present administration 
doles out enormous sums and southern Democrats can feed at 
the public crib. As former Senator Ben Tillman once said of his 
Democratic colleagues, The Democratic wild donkeys break into 
the green corn whenever they get into power.” 

It is only fair to remember that the American people had the 
highest standard of living and wages during the 8 years of Re- 
publican rule than ever before in any country in the world. At 
the present time even the Democrats are trying to get back to the 
price levels of 1926, 

The gold devaluation bill, which is nothing more than legalized 
confiscation of the wealth of the masses, is another of the un- 
sound Democratic monetary policies. The 59-cent dollar may hit 
one rich man in Wall Street, but it likewise hits millions of wage 
earners and consumers and their standard of living. It hits all 
American men and women with small incomes, insurance policy- 
holders, those with a little money in saving banks or who own a 
few Government bonds. The compensation of the veteran, civil- 
service employees, widows, and orphans are all likewise cut- 41 
percent. The real creditors are the American wage earners; and 
if the creditor 1s to be cheated by a reduction in the value of the 
dollar, it is and must be at the expense of labor. The American 
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Federation of Labor and the American Legion and other great 
Nation-wide organizations of that character have boldly opposed 
inflation as they realize the havoc that inflation has brought in 
every country that it has been tried to the wage earners, Father 
Coughlin to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The cost of living is bound to go up within the next few 
months, and then there will be a howl from American wage earners 
when they receive a 59-cent dollar to pay for vastly increased and 
higher cost of living. The only real gainers will be the Wall 
Street gamblers and speculators and bankers who can turn their 
money over rapidly and are in touch with the fluctuating market 
conditions. The following is an amazing Associated Press report 
at the time of the signing of the gold devaluation bill, the pater- 
nity of which is still shrouded in mystery: “After signing the bill 
the President turned to Secretary Morgenthau, who will be in 
charge of the administering of the new monetary policy, and asked, 
Now, that I have signed the bill, is it all right, Henry?’ ‘No’, 
quickly replied the Secretary of the Treasury, who must carry the 
load. ‘Have you read it?’ asked Mr. Roosevelt with a laugh. 
‘No’, replied Morgenthau. Neither have I’, said Mr. Roosevelt, 
but the experts say it is all right.““ 

The administration’s revolutionary program, without regard to 
cost and based on Government intervention, has already scrapped 
the fundamental principles of our Government and established 
an enormous bureaucracy at Washington controlling almost all 
Ines of industry. The N.R.A., first acclaimed by the American 
people, has proved disastrous to many small industries, and it is 
now an open question whether it has not retarded the return to 
better and happier times. The C.W.A. became an actual necessity 
in view of the break-down of the Public Works program, which, 
after the administration has been in office 1 year, is only employ- 
ing 20,000 men in the United States, Al Smith never said a truer 
word when he called attention to the failure of the Public Works 
program to function and afford employment for American wage 
earners, which was its primary purpose. 

The less I say about the A.A.A. the better for my own peace of 
mind, as it constitutes the prize example of Government interven- 
tion, extravagance, waste, and approach to collectivism and social- 
ism. The destruction and plowing-under of cotton and wheat and 
the slaughtering and birth control of pigs at a time when millions 
of Americans are unemployed and hungry is not only fantastic but 
an abomination of desolation. The very producers who receive 
Government money for reducing their acreage 25 percent often 
take a part of the money and spend it on fertilizer and thereby 
produce just as big a crop on reduced acreage. 

Over a billion dollars have been spent on this and other socialis- 
tic forms of farm relief, most of which create a vicious circle, and, 
like all impractical schemes, fail in their purpose of curtailing 
production. A prominent Democratic Member of Congress from a 
Middle Western State declared a few days ago that whenever the 
new deal put $1 into the pockets of the farmer, it took $2 out. 

A group of Members of Congress met last week to discuss the 
dairy situation, and the Democratic Members took the lead in 
denouncing the Agricultural Department as being honeycombed 
with Socialists and Communists who were trying to socialize the 
milk industry and ruin the milk producers in the milk sheds of 
the South, North, and all States east of the Mississippi. 

Let me conclude my remarks by merely touching on the most 
recent blunder of the Roosevelt administration—its cancelation 
of air-mail contracts without a hearing or trial, and the disgrace- 
ful attack on Colonel Lindbergh because he dared in his capacity 
as an American citizen to protest against the unfair, high-handed 
and autocratic action of Postmaster General Farley and the Presi- 
dent. Colonel Lindbergh is enshrined in the hearts and minds of 
millions of Americans, and no person ever shunned or avoided 
publicity more than he did, even in the days of his greatest glory. 
It is an outrage, for political purposes, to drag his name through 
the mud and to try to make him out as a publicity seeker because 
he spoke with knowledge of the facts with every indication of sin- 
cerity and conviction. It is reported in the public press that the 
Federal Government was investigating his income tax. Has the 
flame of liberty sunk so low in these United States that a peti- 
tioner or even a critic of the administration must have his income 
tax immediately scrutinized? It might be well for the administra- 
tion to remember the old adage that “He whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad.” 

I am convinced that the . the Republican Party gets back 
to the early principles of our party, as enunciated by Abraham 
Lincoln, the sooner we will regain the confidence of the American 
people and once again become the dominant party in the United 
States. Lincoln announced the doctrine that human rights were 
superior to property rights and that labor was prior to capital. 
We should reaffirm these fundamental L principes of our party 
openly and make them the cornerstone of our present-day Repub- 
licanism.; We should, however, stand boldly with Lincoln for the 
maintenance of the Federal Constitution, our free institutions, and 
against state socialism, a socialistic dictatorship, or actual social- 
ism, all of which are destructive of American ideals and principles 
of government advocated by both Abraham Lincoln, the founder 
of our party, and Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the Democratic 
Party. Step py tel step phe present administration, under the leader- 
ship of the “ trust“ and near-Socialists and visionaries, is 
moving toward ee ae ownership, state socialism, and the 
destruction of individual liberty and uusiness enterprise. 

With malice toward none and charity for all, I have presented 
my views without fear or favor on the economic and political prob- 
lems with which we are confronted. I am convinced that our 
Nation will pull through and emerge from the depression in spite 
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of the activities of the “ brain trust, as I have an abundant faith 
in the American people. Canada, Great Britain, and other nations 
are emerging or have emerged from the world depression without 
indulging in socialistic panaceas, while the United States staggers 
along under a rapidly increasing burden of debt with business con- 
fidence lacking and private enterprise discouraged and all but 
destroyed. 

There is an old American saying, credited to Abraham Lincoln, 
that you can fool some of the people all the time and all the 
people some of the time, but you cannot fool all the people all the 
time. It is my firm conviction that the American people are get- 
ting a little fed up on canned propaganda and want to stop and 
weigh the facts in the balance, and at least to have a presentation 
of the facts from the minority party, in order to reach their own 
untrammeled convictions. ~~ 


AIR SERVICE OF THE ARMY 
Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I received a letter 
this morning from a “ flaming youth ”, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may read the letter to the House at this 
time. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. This letter comes to me from 
Fairfield, Ohio, and is as follows: 


FAIRFIELD, OHIO, February 25, 1934. 


Hon. CHARLES H. Martin, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: As an Army pilot I want to thank you for your state- 
ment in Congress on February 24, as quoted in the press: “ The 
Army Air Corps is as good as Congress has made it. If you 
appropriate funds, you will have an efficient service. For God's 
sake do not muddle the flyers. Do not break down their morale.” 
You have struck the keynote of the whole situation. If every 
Congressman had your understanding of military affairs, we would 
have an Air Corps which would be the marvel of the world. Can 
no one else see that what the pilots want is a chance to fly? 
This is particularly true of the younger pilots. We want a chance 
to fly all over this great country of ours, to get acquainted with 
it, its airports, its varied flying conditions. We have been denied 
that privilege. Some of us, after 2 years of training, found our- 
selves suddenly out of a job; enlisted as privates in order to con- 
tinue our flying, which we were just beginning to love and under- 
stand. Last year another enlisted pilot’s flying pay. de 
during 1 month just 7 cents for each hour flown. It was 
to live on $40 a month, but we were allowed to do some . — 
Suddenly in February we were limited to 4 hours a month! The 
Army's taking over the air mail offered us hope perhaps of a 
little more pay—and more flying. And now they want to take it 
away from us because a few unfortunate fellows were killed. 
That is nothing new. Most of us have faced death more than 
once; have seen our best friends killed. Military flying is danger- 
ous business and must always be. We knew that to begin with. 
All we ask is the opportunity to make of it at least a respectable 
career. We will take the risks. Give us a chance. 
NoEL Parrisx, 
Patterson Field, Fairfield, Ohio. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—COMMER- 
CIAL AGREEMENTS WITH FOREIGN NATIONS (H.DOC. NO. 273) 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 

sage from the President of the United States, which was 

read and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means 
and ordered printed: 


To the Congress: 

I am requesting the Congress to authorize the Executive 
to enter into executive commercial agreements with foreign 
nations; and in pursuance thereof within carefully guarded 
limits to modify existing duties and import restrictions in 
such a way as will benefit American agriculture and in- 
dustry. 

This action seems opportune and necessary at this time 
for several reasons. 

First, world trade has declined with startling rapidity. 
Measured in terms of the volume of goods in 1933, it has 
been reduced to approximately 70 percent of its 1929 volume; 
measured in terms of dollars, it has fallen to 35 percent. 
The drop in the foreign trade of the United States has been 
even sharper. Our exports in 1933 were but 52 percent of 
the 1929 volume, and 32 percent of the 1929 value. 

This has meant idle hands, still machines, ships tied to 
their docks, despairing farm households, and hungry in- 
dustrial families. It has made infinitely more difficult the 
planning for economic readjustment in which the Govern- 
ment is now engaged. 
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You and I know that the world does not stand still; that 
trade movements and relations once interrupted can with the 
utmost difficulty be restored; that even in tranquil and pros- 
perous times there is a constant shifting of trade channels. 

How much greater, how much more violent is the shift- 
ing in these times of change and of stress is clear from 
the record of current history. Every nation must at all 
times be in a position quickly to adjust its taxes and tariffs 
to meet sudden changes and avoid severe fluctuations in 
both its exports and its imports. 

You and I know, too, that it is important that the country 
possess within its borders a necessary diversity and balance 
to maintain a rounded national life; that it must sustain 
activities vital to national defense; and that such interests 
cannot be sacrificed for passing advantage. Equally clear 
is the fact that a full and permanent domestic recovery 
depends in part upon a revived and strengthened interna- 
tional trade and that American exports cannot be perma- 
nently increased without a corresponding increase in 
imports. 

Second. Other governments are to an ever-increasing ex- 
tent winning their share of international trade by nego- 
tiated reciprocal trade agreements. If American agricultural 
and industrial interests are to retain their deserved place 
in this trade, the American Government must be in a posi- 
tion to bargain for that place with other governments by 
rapid and decisive negotiation, based upon a carefully con- 
sidered program, and to grant with discernment correspond- 
ing opportunities in the American market for foreign prod- 
ucts supplementary to our own. 

If the American Government is not in a position to make 
fair offers for fair opportunities, its trade will be super- 
seded. If it is not in a position at a given moment rapidly 
to alter the terms on which it is willing to deal with other 
countries it can not adequately protect its trade against dis- 
criminations and against bargains injurious to its interests. 
Furthermore, a promise to which prompt effect cannot be 
given is not an inducement which can pass current at par 
in commercial negotiations. 

For this reason any smaller degree of authority in the 
hands of the Executive would be ineffective. The executive 
branches of virtually all other important trading countries 
already possess some such power. 

I would emphasize that quick results are not to be ex- 
pected. The successful building up of trade without injury 
to American producers depends upon a cautious and gradual 
evolution of plans. 

The disposition of other countries to grant an improved 
place to American products should be carefully sounded and 
considered; upon the attitude of each must somewhat de- 
pend our future course of action. With countries which 
are unwilling to abandon purely restrictive national pro- 
grams, or to make concessions toward the reestablishment 
of international trade, no headway will be possible. 

The exercise of the authority which I propose must be 
carefully weighed in the light of the latest information so 
as to give assurance that no sound and important American 
interest will be injuriously disturbed. The adjustment of 
our foreign trade relations must rest on the premise of un- 
dertaking to benefit and not to injure such interests. In a 
time of difficulty and unemployment such as this the high- 
est consideration of the position of the different branches of 
American production is required. 

From the policy of reciprocal negotiation which is in 
prospect, I hope in time that definite gains will result to 
American agriculture and industry. 

Important branches of our agriculture, such as cotton, 
tobacco, hog products, rice, cereal, and fruit raising, and 
those branches of American industry whose mass-produc- 
tion methods have led the world, will find expanded oppor- 
tunities and productive capacity in foreign markets, and 
will thereby be spared in part, at least, the heart-breaking 
readjustments that must be necessary if the shrinkage of 
American foreign commerce remains permanent. 

A resumption of international trade cannot but improve 
the general situation of other countries, and thus increase 
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their purchasing power. Let us well remember that this in 
turn spells increased opportunity for American sales. 

Legislation such as this is an essential step in the program 
of national economic recovery which the Congress has 
elaborated during the past year. It is part of an emer- 
gency program necessitated by the economic crisis through 
which we are passing. It should provide that the trade 
agreements shall be terminable within a period not to exceed 
3 years; a shorter period probably would not suffice for 
putting the program into effect. In its execution the 
Executive must, of course, pay due heed to the requirements 
of other branches of our recovery program, such as the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

I hope for early action. The many immediate situations 
in the field of international trade that today await our at- 
tention can thus be met effectively and with the least 


possible delay. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, March 2, 1934. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS (H.DOC. NO, 272) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a further message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Insular Affairs and ordered 
printed: 


To the Congress: 

Over a third of a century ago the United States as a result 
of a war which had its origin in the Caribbean Sea acquired 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands, which lie many 
thousands of miles from our shores across the widest of 
oceans. Our Nation covets no territory; it desires to hold 
no people over whom it has gained sovereignty through war 
against their will. 

In keeping with the principles of justice and in keeping 
with our traditions and aims, our Government for many 
years has been committed by law to ultimate independence 
for the people of the Philippine Islands whenever they 
should establish a suitable government capable of main- 
taining that independence among the nations of the world. 
We have believed that the time for such independence is at 
hand. $ 

A law passed by the Seventy-second Congress over a year 
ago was the initial step, providing the methods, conditions, 
and circumstances under which our promise was to be ful- 
filled. That act provided that the United States would re- 
tain the option of keeping certain military and naval bases 
in the islands after actual independence had been accom- 
plished. 

As to the military bases, I recommend that this provision 
be eliminated from the law and that these bases be relin- 
quished simultaneously with the accomplishment of final 
Philippine independence. 

As to the naval bases, I recommend that the law be so 
amended as to provide for the ultimate settlement of this 
matter on terms satisfactory to our own Government and 
that of the Philippine Islands. 

I do not believe that other provisions of the original law 
need be changed at this time. Where imperfections or in- 
equalities exist, I am confident that they can be corrected 
after proper hearing and in fairness to both peoples. 

May I emphasize that while we desire to grant complete 
independence at the earliest proper moment, to effect this 
result without allowing sufficient time for necessary political 
and economic. adjustments would be a definite injustice to 
the people of the Philippine Islands themselves little short 
of a denial of independence itself. To change at this time 
the economic provisions of the previous law would refiect 
discredit on ourselves. 

In view of the fact that the time element is involved, I 
suggest that the law be amended as I have above suggested 
and that the time limit for the acceptance of the law by the 
proper authorities and by the people of the Philippine Islands 
be sufficiently extended to permit them to reconsider it. 

For 36 years the relations between the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands and the people of the United States have been 
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friendly and of great mutual benefit. I am confident that 
if this legislation is passed by the Congress and accepted by 
the Philippines we shall increase the mutual regard between 
the two peoples during the transition period. After the at- 
tainment of actual independence by them, friendship and 
trust will live. 
r FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, March 2, 1934. 


Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 5 minutes on the message just read 
from the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
Delegate from the Philippine Islands? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of gratifica- 
tion for all those who are interested in the welfare of the 
Filipino people to hear the message of the President of the 
United States just read to this House concerning the Philip- 
pine problem. I believe I speak the sentiment of the Filipino 
people if I say that the message and the recommendations 
contained therein meet with their heartfelt approval. 

It will undoubtedly preserve the unity of purpose of the 
Filipino people and the differences that have divided them 
in the past as to how a law should be enacted by Congress to 
satisfy their longings and aspirations will end and their 
attention will in the future be devoted to local problems in 
order that they may find the path of their prosperity and 
happiness. 

There cannot be found in the history of the world an 
action like that taken by the President of the United States 
in his desire to solve the Philippine question. 

Now that the international situation in the Far East 
appears to be gloomy and confusing, the message of the 
President concerning the Philippines will certainly encourage 
a more stable situation in that part of the world. 

I am in full accord with the measure recommended by the 
President in his message to extend the time limit for the 
acceptance of Act No. 311, enacted by the Seventy-second 
Congress on January 17, 1933, and it will have my earnest 
support. The proposed modifications of the law after a due 
and careful investigation are of such importance that in my 
belief will command the impartial and patriotic attention of 
Americans and Filipinos alike. In justice to those who were 
responsible for the enactment of Act No. 311, commonly 
known as the Hare-Hawes-Cutting law ”, over the veto of 
the President of the United States, I wish to say that they 
were as they are now animated by friendly spirit and high 
motives to consider and sponsor any amendment to the law 
at any time that may be found necessary for the best inter- 
est of the Filipino people and for the success of the policy 
which inspired its formulation and passage. 

At the time, Mr, Speaker, when I and my associates sup- 
ported and advocated the passage of the Hare-Hawes- 
Cutting Act, we were on record that this law does not fully 
meet the aspiration and wishes of the Filipino people. 
Under the conditions and circumstances then obtaining we 
found out that this act was the best that could be secured 
from the Congress of the United States. It was then a 
well-known fact, and it is now a matter of record, that 
when this law was enacted the President of the United 
States was opposed to it and his opposition was manifested 
in his veto. 

But then we had the assurances of those who supported 
and voted for its passage in both Houses of Congress that 
they will sponsor amendments to the law that might be 
Suggested or recommended from time to time by the repre- 
sentatives of the Filipino people. It is a matter of satis- 
faction that those friends have honored their word by ad- 
vocating now certain amendments to the law which will 
mean its improvement and will lead to the success of its 
policy and philosophy and to its acceptance by the Filipinos, 
who had been opposed to the act as originally passed by 
the Seventy-second Congress. 
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I just want to say a few words concerning the Chairman 
of the Committee on Insular Affairs of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. McDurrie]. In these days of 
doubts and suspicions, coupled with the political agitation 
now going on in the Philippines, he has been a real friend 
to our cause. In spite of illness and the amount of work 
that he has as one of the most distinguished Members of 
this House, and confronting the most tremendous economic 
crisis that has compelled some agricultural sections of this 
country to antagonize Philippine imports, he piloted suc- 
cessfully the affairs of his committee. The same is true as 
to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typincs], the Chairman 
of the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs of the 
Senate. To both committees the Filipino people owe a debt 
of gratitude and on their behalf I wish to convey their 
sincerest thanks. 

I am sure that my own people will show the same interest 
as that demonstrated by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
McDorrie] and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs], 
and by the President himself in their friendly and sympa- 
thetic effort to solve the Philippine question with justice and 
generosity, and with no other aim but to carry out honor- 
ably the pledge of the American people. It is my profound 
hope that Congress will receive with sympathy and friendly 
consideration the recommendations of the President in his 
message. [Applause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, on page 3431 of 
the Record of February 28 there appears a letter addressed 
to me as Chairman of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, signed by J. R. McCarl, Comp- 
troller General of the United States, commenting upon 
House bill 6038. The letter was placed in the Record by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. It was taken from 
a committee print. The committee print was ordered for 
the convenience of its Members. I in no way criticize the 
gentleman from New York for his action, because the com- 
mittee print was not marked “confidential”, but I feel, 
and the commmittee unanimously agrees with me, in view 
of the fact the gentleman from New York has placed the 
Comptroller General’s letter in the Recor, that in justice to 
the Members of the House who are interested in this bill it 
is only proper that the letters from the other departments 
of the Government commenting on this bill be likewise 
placed in the Record so that no Member of the House will 
base his conclusions solely upon the letter from the Comp- 
troller General. 

Mr. Speaker, acting on behalf of the committee, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Recor the letters from 
the other departments, including the letter that I addressed 
to the departments. requesting a report upon the bill. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not expect to object, because I am a member of 
this committee, and I am very desirous that these letters 
from other Government departments be given the same 
publicity as the letter from the Comptroller General, I 
firmly believe that the purpose of the Shannon bill is mis- 
understood by the various departments of the Government. 
I believe the enactment of H.R. 6038 into law will be of 
enlightenment, not only to the Members of Congress but 
to the various departments of the Government, because I 
have come to the conclusion that the department heads 
want to maintain some of the old standards that have been 
maintained in the Government in years gone by. If we are 
in the new era today and we want to have the new deal, 
I think the public will rise and criticize the various mem- 
bers of the departments who have written these letters if 
the chairman of the committee will get the proper informa- 
tion before them as to what the public wants, and I believe 
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it will be a good thing for the Members of Congress as well 
as the members of the committee to have this information. 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is this proposed legislation? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. It is a bill introduced by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHannon] providing for 
a uniform cost-accounting system in all Government 
agencies. Mr. SHANNON told the committee Mr. RICH 
the bill, but it bears Mr. SHannon’s name. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


HoUsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1934. 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL, 
ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS: 

The committee has been asked to hold a hearing on the 
attached bill, H.R. 6038. Before doing so I should like an expres- 
sion from your Department on the measure. It seems to me this 
would prove very costly to the Government. If that be so, can 
you estimate what it would cost your Department to comply 
with such a law? 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. Cochran, Chairman. 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. A similar letter has since 
been sent to the Procurement Division, a new agency; the 
Post Office Department; and the Agriculture Department. 


[Committee print] 
LETTERS FROM EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS CONCERNING H.R. 6038 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 24, 1934, 
Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN COCHRAN: The Secretary has referred to me 
your communication of January 23, 1934, together with a copy of 
bill H.R. 6038, which if made a law would provide for the estab- 
lishment of a system of cost accounting in the executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments of the United States 
Government. 

It appears that the intent of the bill is to procure costs on 
manufacturing, construction, reconstruction, or repairs under- 
taken by the various departments. As at present organized the 
Department of Labor does little or none of these things directly 
as a Department, 

The only accounting now done or contemplated in the future to 
be done by the Department is a simple system for the control of 
expenditures under budgetary headings. 

All vouchers for materials, supplies, transportation, etc., are 
preaudited and pay rolls are audited periodically by the General 
Accounting Office. Major items of construction work as are nec- 
essary to meet the needs of the Department are carried on through 
the Office of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, and all 
contracts for work, labor, and material are audited and approved 
by the General Accounting Office. 

Purchases of office supplies, office furniture, etc., are made from 
the schedules of the General Supply Committee, now a unit of the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury mt. Printing and 
binding for the Department is handled through the Government 
Printing Office. 

As at present constituted, therefore, there is no need whatever 
for any construction cost accounting system in the Department, 
and unless the general system of audit and control of finances now 
established is radically changed there will be no use in establish- 
ing a cost-accounting system in the Department of Labor even 
though the bill becomes a law. Such cost accounting as might be 
required under the bill for expenditures made by or for the De- 
partment of Labor would, we assume, be made by the agencies 
already enumerated as acting for or auditing the expenditures of 
the Department. 

Under the circumstances there is no basis for preparing an 
estimate of what such a system would cost the Department of 
Labor. 

The procedure as above described is common to many other 
Departments and independent establishments of the Government. 
* There is nothing in the bill which indicates what useful pur- 
pose will be served by establishing a system of cost accounting as 
would be provided thereby. If the purpose to be attained is made 
evident and Congress feels that the information should be pro- 
cured, then it would seem that instead of establishing numerous 
independent although correlated systems of cost accounting in the 
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various establishments the whole system of Government account- 
ing should be revised and cost-accounting information procured, 
analyzed, and reported through one central agency, which agency 
ee we believe, be the office of the Comptroller of the United 
Very truly yours, 
RICHARDSON SAUNDERS, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


BUREAU or THE BUDGET, 
Washington, January 27, 1934, 
Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN, 
Chairman Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cocuran: I have your letter of January 23 asking 
for my views concerning H.R. 6038, Seventy-third Congress, first 
session, “ to provide for the establishment and maintenance of a 
standard system of cost accounting and cost reports for the execu- 
tive departments of the United States”, and requesting an esti- 
mate of the cost to this office of complying with its provisions. 

You will appreciate that from the nature of the duties of this 
Bureau it has no work or operations that would fall within the 
scope of the proposed bill. 

However, as applied to the Government as a whole, with its far- 
flung activities which include thousands of contract and hired- 
labor projects for an inconceivable variety of undertakings, I be- 
lieve the cost would be out of all proportion to any possible 
benefits that could accrue to the Government. 

When every effort is being made to limit the normal costs of 
Government operation to a minimum, it would be inconsistent, 
and I believe most unfortunate, to enact into law any such expen- 
sive requirements. Except for the relatively few cases where such 
data would be required for making direct comparison of costs with 
those of similar undertakings in private industry, the compilation 
of this vast volume of records would serve no useful purpose. 
Generally speaking, the cost-accounting systems that have been 
worked out after years of experience by the regular departments 
are designed to meet their respective needs for estimating and 
operating purposes. While they may be faulty and lacking in 
uniformity, I do not believe that this justifies imposing upon the 
departments an elaborate standard uniform system which, aside 
from its direct additional cost, would be certain to result in 
expensive duplication. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. W. Douctas, Director. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, January 29, 1934, 
Hon. JOHN J, COCHRAN, 


Chairman Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CHarrmMan: There is before me your request for 
my views on H.R. 6038, entitled “A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a standard system of cost accounting 
and cost reports for the executive departments of the United 
States.” The apparent purpose of the measure has been carefully 
considered and in my judgment the enactment of legislation to 
accomplish such purpose will ultimately be necessary if the busi- 
ness of the Government is to be conducted on an economical and 
efficient basis, 

Under the provision of the bill agencies of the Government will 
be required to establish and maintain a uniform system of cost 
accounting and cost finding which will disclose the cost of each 
and all factors entering into and forming part of the cost of any 
manufacturing, construction, reconstruction, or repair operation 
undertaken. This appears to limit the operation of the act to 
those activities involving manufacturing, construction, reconstruc- 
tion, and repairs. Several of the departments and establishments 
of the Government in some form or other and to a greater or less 
degree are engaged in industrial or merchandising activities for 
the Government, although the greater portion of such business is 
let out to private contractors. It would seem that the provisions 
of the bill should be so flexible as to permit the extension of cost 
keeping to all Government activities. 

An existing condition which is subject to abuse and may be 
corrected by the enactment of legislation along the lines proposed 
by the bill is the present possibility of expending public funds 
for a given purpose in excess of express appropriation limitations 
for such purpose. The present system of accounting does not 
disclose the contributions obtained from other sources to sup- 
plement limitations expressly fixed by the Congress, as, for exam- 
ple, the diversion of inventories and services paid for from other 
appropriations; hence the will of the Congress may in a given case 
be largely defeated, not always in a deliberate attempt to that 
end but because the means for doing so are readily available, 

The text of the bill seems clear and susceptible to definite ap- 
plication except as to one feature. There is included as an ele- 
ment of cost “interest on investment in property.” The question 
of whether interest on invested capital should be figured and 
treated as an element of costs is one that has long been debated; 
there is involved the difficulty of determining the rate of interest 
that should be handled on the books, whether interest is to be 
charged on fixed investment or current investment, or both, and 
whether interest will be computed on fluctuation of investment 
values. There are many other practical difficulties in the applica- 
tion of the theory of charging interest on invested capital, not- 
withstanding that the theory seems sound, and the difficulties 
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encountered commercially will be multiplied many times in 
governmental accounting. 

The expense incident to main a complete cost-accounting 
system for the Government should not materially increase the ex- 

mditure now made for fiscal accounting, as it seems entirely 
feasible to operate a cost system in conjunction therewith, and the 
present facilities and personnel should, to a great extent and under 
proper administration, absorb the additional work involved. I 
hesitate to venture an estimate of the cost of administering the 
law because of insufficient data available upon which to predicate 
such an estimate, but I confidently believe that through the oper- 
ation of a proper cost-accounting system there will result econ- 
omies and advantages that will many times outweigh the cost 
thereof. 

It is believed the pending bill will require further amendment. 
For instance, in the interest of economy and effectiveness, as well 
as to insure the desired results and make needed information 
readily available, there should be, to the fullest extent possible, 
uniformity of method, form, etc., through the Government, and to 
exact full compliance possibly there should be provided in the law 
means to that end. 

Should the committee decide to report favorably the bill or one 
having a similar purpose, this office will gladly render you every 
possible assistance, if desired, in working out such amendments 
and new provisions as will accomplish the committee’s purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. R. McCart, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 30, 1934. 


e CHAIRMAN, 

Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mn. CHAIRMAN: Replying further to the committee's 
letter of January 23, 1934, transmitting the bill (HR. 6038) to 
provide for the establishment and maintenance of a standard sys- 
tem of cost accounting and cost reports for the executive depart- 
ments of the United States, and requesting an expression from the 
Navy Department on this measure, I have the honor to inform the 
committee as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to provide for the establishment and 
maintenance of a standard, uniform system of accounting and cost 
finding for the executive departments and other agencies of the 
United States, and to require annual reports on all work under- 
taken or articles or things produced during each p fiscal 
year as to cost entering into such work or production and all 
losses occasioned during such fiscal year through the dismantle- 
ment or abandonment of property, equipment, and facilities used 
in or for such work or production or used for like work or 
production. 

While the Navy has had in effect for a number of years a cost- 
accounting system which is parallel to, and comparable with, sys- 
tems maintained in the larger commercial organizations, it is not 
believed that “a standard, uniform system of accounting and cost 
finding will be found practicable for adoption in the executive 
departments, independent establishments, etc., of the Government. 

In the first place the Government does not undertake manufac- 
turing, construction, or repair work for a profit. Its accounts can- 
not exactly parallel those of a commercial firm—and accounting 
systems of commercial firms, although based on generally accepted 
principles, have not been universally “ standardized.” 

The various departments and agencies of the Government have 
peculiar and particular missions of their own and the purpose 
and duty of each is entirely independent and largely dissimilar. 

Appropriation enactments for the various departments and agen- 
cies are based upon these peculiar and particular conditions, and 
it is vitally essential that records and accounts be maintained in 
such manner that the Congress can be furnished with detailed 
information along the lines laid down in such appropriation acts 
and to substantiate the appropriation estimates. To supplement 
these records with an attempted installation of “uniform” cost 
accounts would require increased personnel and greatly expand the 
records which would make the cost of such installation prohibitive. 

So far as the Navy's cost-accounting system is concerned, pro- 
vision is made for inclusion therein of all factors of Government 

deemed to be properly included in cost, as recognized by 
accounting authorities and by the larger commercial concerns, as 
well as the total expenditures of the Government pertaining to 
such work. 

The Navy's cost system includes direct labor, direct material, and 
overhead, including leave, holiday and disability compensation, as 
defined in sections 2 and 2 (a) of the bill; it does not include, 
however, “interest on investment”, “insurance”, or “ property 
taxes.” These items are not included, as no expenditure is in- 
curred by the Navy for such purposes, Furthermore, accepted 
accounting principles exclude interest on investment from cost, 
just as dividends to stockholders are not a part of cost but a 
charge to profit. 

The general system adopted by the Navy has never attempted 
to include a portion of the cost of the Navy Department, as re- 
quired by section 2 (b) of the bill, because of the vast field of 
duty of the Navy Department and the slight portion that can be 
considered nonmilitary and directly pertinent to industrial work. 
It would require, first, a determination of the proportion of 
strictly military duties in the Navy Department and then the dis- 
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tribution of the remaining portions to stations and activities 
charged with manufacturing, construction, or repair work located 
all over the world, even including repair work done on board 
vessels at sea. 

Under the Navy procedure the individual station concerned 
maintains a complete itemized cost record for the activities of 
that station, which record is complete, both as to the appropria- 
tion charges and the total cost. From these detailed reports and 
records monthly reports are prepared to the Navy Department 


“summarizing the monthly expenditures by appropriations, titles, 


and accounts, analyzing the expenditures under purposes by: New 

construction, repairs to ships, alterations to ships, plant equip- 

ment ashore, purchase and manufacture of stores, ships, equipage, 

repair to ships’ equipage, repair and maintenance of plant equip- 

ment ashore, models, tests, and experiments, etc., rather than by 
icular items or projects making up the totals under such 
dings. 

The requirement under sections 3, 4, and 6 of the bill that the 
Navy Department or other agency maintain and publish the de- 
tailed record now maintained in navy yards and stations would 
result in a compilation that would be too voluminous to be of any 
value, the cost of which would be prohibitive. Furthermore, there 
appears to be no connection with the accounting system of the 
requirement in section 6 that the annual publication “set forth 
all losses occasioned during such fiscal year through the dis- 
mantlement or abandonment of property, equipment, and facili- 
ties used in or for such work or production or theretofore used for 
like work or production.” 

The question of factors to be considered in preparing or com- 

estimated “costs” in navy yards and other Government 
activities in the consideration of bids for private parties was fully 
discussed in both Houses of Congress on section 1 of the act to 
authorize the construction of certain naval vessels", approved Feb- 
ruary 13, 1929. This discussion indicated the intention was to 
restrict such factors to tures under specific appropriation 
estimates as required for the work. In the enactment, the Con- 
gress divided the work between Government yards and private 
plants on the basis of policy and not on the basis of estimated 
costs. It does not appear that section 5 of the proposed bill is in 
accord with the action or deliberations of Congress on this subject. 

The Navy has now in effect a cost-accounting system which 
would comply with the general requirements of the bill so far 
as the system is concerned. The departmental record and publi- 
cation required by sections 3, 4, and 6 of the bill would probably 
increase the expenditures of the Navy alone by some $200,000 or 
$300,000. This would include additional clerical forces in navy 
yards and stations to prepare reports, and additional clerks and 
statistical machines to record these reports in the Navy Depart- 
ment, as well as the cost of compilation and publication of the 
departmental reports. 

Any estimate of the total additional cost would require a sur- 
vey of the varying conditions and requirements in the several 
departments and independent establishments. Without such 
survey, an estimate does not appear to be practicable. 

It would appear that the proposed bill would improperly and 
incorrectly increase the record cost of manufacturing, construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or repair work undertaken by the Navy and 
would result in an additional expenditure of funds for record 
work which is unnecessary and prohibitive. 

The Navy Department recommends against the enactment of 
the bill HR. 6038. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. L. ROOSEVELT, Acting. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 31, 1934. 
Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CocHran: Careful consideration has been given to 
the bill H.R. 6038, to provide for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a standard system of cost accounting and cost reports 
for the executive departments of the United States, which you 
transmitted to the War Department under date of January 23, 
1934, with a request for information and the views of the Depart- 
ment relative thereto. 

The supply branches of the War Department maintain systems 
of cost accounting which, although not uniform in detail, are 
nevertheless uniform with respect to general provisions and are 
considered adequate for the purpose. At War Department manu- 
facturing and repair establishments and at stations having charge 
of large public buildings or Public Works projects the systems 
maintained determine cost by considering only those elements 
included in the bill H.R. 6038 for which expenditures are actually 
made. At the camps and posts of the Army where small con- 
struction or repair jobs are undertaken, the accounting system 
is designed principally for fiscal purposes. It is simple and in- 
cludes only items for which expenditures are actually made. 
Every effort has been made to carry on the cost-accounting work 
of the War Department in as economical a manner as possible. 

The legal effect of the bill will be as follows: 

1. To change in varying degrees the present cost-accounting sys- 
tems of the War Department maintained at its manufacturing and 
overhauling establishments and at stations having charge of large 
construction and repair projects, to conform in detail to that 
outlined in the bill. It will further require the setting up of this 
elaborate cost-accounting system at all stations and posts through- 
out the Army at which any construction, repair, or overhauling 
work is undertaken. 
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2. It will require the War Department to prepare upon the com- 
pletion of a manufacturing, construction, overhaul, or repair pro- 
ject a detailed report showing all charges required to be made 
under the system contemplated in the bill. This will include not 
only charges for which expenditures were actually determined 
and made, but also those relating to administrative overhead for 
which no expenditures were actually made. Those items other 
than those pertaining to administrative overhead and for which 
no charges are made must be clearly shown in the report. 

3. It will require any establishment under the War Depart- 
ment when submitting estimates or bids to include therein the 
amounts required for the pro rata share of all overhead adminis- 
trative expenses, notwithstanding the fact that actual disburse- 
ments for such charges will not be made. 

4. It will require the War Department to prepare an annual 
report on all work undertaken or articles or things produced 
during the preceding fiscal year, which report will show in a com- 
posite form all of the costs entering into such work or produc- 
tion and in addition losses occasioned through the dismantle- 
ment or abandonment of property, equipment, etc. 

5. There is objection to changing the present systems of cost 
accounting which are used by the manufacturing and overhauling 
establishments of the Army and the stations in charge of large 
construction and repair projects. Since the system proposed in 
the bill is more elaborate than that used at most such establish- 
ments, there is no doubt that additional personnel would be re- 
quired. To set up the , contemplated under the bill, at 
all posts or stations under the War Department at which over- 
hauling, construction, or repair work is carried out on a small 
scale would also require additional personnel. At such posts or 
stations it is quite possible under the systems proposed in the 
bill to have more personnel engaged in accounting work than 
on the actual direct labor involved in a construction, repair, or 
overhaul job. 

6. The result will be to increase the running overhead expense 
of the War Department during times when every effort is being 
made to keep those expenses at a minimum. It is questioned 
whether in the case of stations and posts referred to above benefit 
to be derived from keeping cost accounts as outlined in the bill 
would be justified by the additional expense involved. 

7. The bill contemplates the charging of the pro rata share of 
administration expense to manufacturing, construction, overhaul, 
or repair projects. In general, this is not done in the War Depart- 
ment, since expenditures for this purpose are not actually made, 
and in most cases it is not practicable to determine such share. 
Other than to furnish information to interested persons, it would 
seem that no advantage is to be gained from such a procedure, 

In summing up it is the opinion of the War Department that 
the bill would greatly increase the expense of cost accounting and 
that such a system as is contemplated is not necessary for the 
efficient operation of the manufacturing, constructing, overhaul- 
ing, or repair activities of the War Department. It is not practi- 
cal at this time to give an estimate of the cost which would be 
involved in establishing and maintaining such a cost-accounting 
system throughout the War Department. There are so man 
variable factors involved that any estimate which might be given 
without exhaustive study covering a period of time would be only 
a guess. 

It is therefore recommended that this bill be not favorably 
considered. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gero. H. DERN, Secretary of War. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 1, 1934. 
Hon. JoHN J. COCHRAN, 
Chairman Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have given careful consideration to 
H.R. 6038, to which reference was made in your letter of Jan 
23, to provide for the establishment and maintenance of a stand- 
ard system of cost accounting and cost reports for the executive 
departments. 
I believe that cost accounting is essential for the proper conduct 
of business and that Government establishments should maintain 
such cost records as may be necessary to enable us to ascertain 
the cost of projects and certain operations and to furnish Con- 
gress with any information it may desire from time to time. As 
far as the Department of Commerce is concerned, there is in 
existence cost-accounting systems in the various bureaus, espe 
cially in the Lighthouse Service, where the majority of our con- 
struction work is performed. The present system was installed 
quite recently with the assistance of experts from the Comp- 
troller General’s Office to fit the type and character of work done 
in that Service. It is not thought that the benefits to be derived 
from the installation of such records in all our services will 
offset the increased expenditures which will be entailed. 
It is impossible to formulate an estimate as to how much addi- 
tional funds would be required for such records, but I am assured 
by our bureaus that the cost would be considerable. 
Very sincerely, 


DANIEL C. ROPER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, February 1, 1934. 
Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


Chairman Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
$ Departments, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have your letter of January 23, 1934, 
requesting a report on H.R. 6033, entitled A bill to provide for 
the establishment and maintenance of a standard system of cost 
accounting and cost reports for the executive departments of the 
United States.” 

Cost records are now maintained where such records are essen- 
tial to the proper conduct of the Government's business. In this 
connection it should be borne in mind that a system of cost 
accounting suitable to the needs of one Government organization 
might be wholly unsuited to the needs of another. Existing pro- 
cedures undoubtedly have been designed to meet needs peculiar to 
different organizations, and are based upon years of experience in 
the handling of particular lines of work. The substitution there- 
for of a standard uniform system of accounting and cost finding 
to meet the needs of every different type of organization, although 
workable, would result in unnecessary and unproductive account- 
ing work, and consequently would entail an unwarranted expendi- 
ture of the public money. Elaborate and expensive systems of 
cost accounting should not be installed where simple and inex- 
pensive ones will suffice. 

In this connection there should also be considered the expense 
of supervision and policing, the loss in efficiency, and the interfer- 
ence with interdepartmental work, which would inevitably ensue 
through efforts of accounting officers to enforce compliance with 
the law according to their interpretations. It is not believed that 
the apparent purpose of the bill, as set forth in section 5, warrants 
the imposition of additional accounting expense on the Govern- 
ment, and I hope, therefore, that your committee will not give 
the bill favorable consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
H. Morcentuav, Jr., 
Secretary. 


— 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 1, 1934. 
Hon. JORN J, COCHRAN, 


Chairman Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Cocuran: I have received your letter of January 
23, transmitting for report a copy of a bill (H.R. 6038) to provide 
for the establishment and maintenance of a standard system of 
cost accounting and cost reports for the executive departments of 
the United States. 

The accounting systems now in force in the Department of the 
Interior are working satisfactorily and provide all the information 
necessary for justification of the Budget. To attempt to install a 
cost system with the additional elements prescribed by the pro- 
posed bill would tend toward confusion and not efficiency in 
government. It would require cost-accounting and cost-finding 
procedure and results not necessary for Government administra- 
tion, and would add very materially to the accounting expenses 
of the Department. 

I recommend that the bill (H.R. 6038) be not given favorable 
consideration by Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
HaroLD L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, February 2, 1934. 
Hon. JoHN J. COCHRAN, 
Chairman Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cocuran: This is in reply to your letter dated Jan- 
uary 23, 1934, transmitting a copy of H.R. 6038, “A bill to provide 
for the establishment and maintenance of a standard system of 
cost accounting and cost reports for the executive departments of 
the United States”, and requesting an expression from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration on the proposed measure, together with an 
estimate as to what it would cost this administration to comply 
with such a law. 

It appears to be the purpose of the proposed measure to require 
all executive departments and independent establishments to 
maintain standard uniform systems of accounting and cost finding 
which will disclose the cost of each factor entering into and form- 
ing part of the cost of any manufacturing, construction, recon- 
struction, or repair operation undertaken. 

The bill is incomplete, since it does not outline the standard 
uniform system of accounting and cost finding which executive 
offices and independent offices will be obliged to adopt and, under 
the circumstances, it is impossible to determine the added cost 
that would be involved in operating under the proposed standard 
accounting system. It may be stated, however, that the 1935 
Budget estimate, as submitted for the Veterans’ Administration, 
does not contemplate the additional expense which such a system 
would require. 

It has been suggested that the requirement specified in para- 
graphs A and B of section 2, providing for determination of over- 
head expenses and a pro-rata share of the administrative expense, 
is impossible of determination and can be arrived at only by a 
rather indefinite approximation. A consideration of this part of 
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the measure suggests the possibility that the administrative cost 
of compiling, computing, evaluating, and maintaining a record of 
such indirect expenditures might, in some instances, exceed the 
expenditures themselves. 

It is respectfully suggested that the committee give considera- 
tion to the possibility of conflict between the provisions of the 
proposed measure and that part of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921, establishing the General Accounting Office and imposing 
certain duties on the Comptroller General of the United States. 

In the opinion of this Administration, the bill should specifically 
state that tis provisions do not apply to occupational therapy by- 
products and products of orthopedic shops of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. It is believed, while the Veterans’ Administration 
would not presume to speak for other departments, that other 
departments of the Government concerned would also desire that 
such products be specifically exempt from the provisions of the 
bill. 

It is regretted that a more complete report cannot be made in 
the absence of detailed information concerning the system in- 
tended by the proposed measure. Please be assured of my desire 
to cooperate with your committee in every possible way. 

A copy of this letter is enclosed for your use. 


V truly your 
8 dint tsi Frank T. Hives, Administrator. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after conclusion of consideration of the pending appropria- 
tion bill and the privileged resolution from the Rules Com- 
mittee to investigate the War Department it shall be in order 
to call up the bill (H.R. 7963) to extend the period during 
which direct obligations of the United States may be used 
as collateral security for Federal Reserve notes, and that the 
bill be considered under the general rules of the House. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the majority leader if this is the same bill that 
passed the Senate day before yesterday, February 28, spon- 
sored by the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BYRNS. I am going to ask the Chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee to reply to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will say to the gentleman that the 
bills are the same and that we contemplate substitution of 
the Senate bill for the House bill, for the reason that it is 
important to have this legislation passed today. It pro- 
vides for extension of authority carried originally in the 
measure passed in 1932 and extended by a subsequent act of 
last year. The authority expires tomorrow, and unless we 
act expeditiously there will be considerable confusion and 
difficulty in the operation of the Federal Reserve banks in 
connection with these matters. 

This bill passed the Senate, as I remember, day before 
yesterday and is an identical bill, but the Senate bill was 
not before our committee on yesterday, and therefore we 
reported the House bill. 

BRIBE AND SUBSIDIZE BIG BANKERS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, it occurs to me that this bill should be given 
thorough consideration by the House. It is very far-reach- 
ing. It is another effort to continue to bribe and subsidize 
a few large bankers in this country to induce them to 
perform a public service by extending some of the Govern- 
ment’s credit for the benefit of all the people and not for 
just themselves. I regret very much that the committee 
has seen fit to delay consideration of this bill until the 
next to the last day, as it is very important legislation. 

I understand that under this act the banks have deposited 
with the Federal Reserve banks $600,000,000 in Government 
bonds and have received in return for these bonds $600,- 
000,000 in Federal Reserve notes, which, of course, is new 
money. This is getting to be quite a racket. At the present 
time the Federal Reserve rate in New York is one and a half 
percent. Therefore these bankers can put up these three 
and a half percent bonds and get their money for one and 
a half percent and collect from Uncle Sam three and a half 
percent interest on the bonds. Therefore they make a clear 
profit of $20,000 a year on every million-dollar transaction. 

It occurs to me further that the banks will never make 
loans to industry, commerce, and agriculture as long as they 
can just go to Uncle Sam and buy paper and use it to their 
financial advantage as they are using Government bonds 
today. It seems to me it is in the interest of the general 
welfare that this privilege only be extended about 3 months 
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so as to give these bankers sufficient time to make some 
loans that are needed and obtain some eligible paper and 
put this eligible paper up with the Federal Reserve banks 
and draw back their $600,000,000 in bonds, which would 
result in $600,000,000 in loans to industry at a very early 
date, 

I should like to have the privilege of discussing this, Mr. 
Speaker. I do not want to object, but I should like to have 
assurance of some time when the bill comes up; and if the 
r leader will give me such assurance, I shall not 
object. 

Mr. BYRNS. I shall defer to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who will have charge of the bill. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I may say in reply to the 
gentleman, I shall be very glad to extend him such time as 
I may be permitted to do consistent with the practice in 
cases of this kind. We have a large committee. I have had 
no requests so far for time on this side of the House, and 
so far as I now know I shall be in position to extend time 
to the gentleman, which I shall be very happy to do; but I 
must subordinate this desire, to some extent at least, to the 
wishes of the members of the committee, if time is desired 
by them. I am sure the gentleman will agree with me about 
this. 
Mr. PATMAN. Of course, I appreciate the gentleman is 
conscientious in what he has said and will do his best to 
carry it out. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will give the gentleman some time 
and do the best I can. 

Mr. PATMAN. But the gentleman has stated he must 
subordinate my request to the wishes of the members of the 
committee. Therefore, if they request the time, I cannot 
get any time. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will not say that. I will give the gen- 
tleman some time. 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope the gentleman will assure me that 
I can have at least 15 minutes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. That would be, of course, one fourth of 
the time. There would be 1 hour which should be given in 
part to the 25 members of the committee. I think the gen- 
tleman will hardly expect that, if it develops that the mem- 
bers of the committee desire time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Would the gentleman object to the re- 
quest being amended so as to have 1 hour and 15 minutes 
rather than 1 hour, and then let me have the 15 minutes? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BYRNS. May I suggest to my friend from Texas that 
that is a matter which can be brought up when the bill is 
called up for consideration? I am sure there will be no 
disposition on the part of the gentleman from Alabama or 
any member of the committee to deprive the gentleman of 
such time as may be necessary. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I can assure the gentleman I shall make 
a request to increase the time 10 minutes in order to ac- 
commodate him to that extent. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, it is time we were having 
an opportunity to debate these matters on the floor of the 
House for a longer time. I object. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the majority leader 
about the program for the first of next week? There have 
been several inquiries made, and I have been unable to 
answer them. Can the gentleman tell us what he expects 
to come up on Monday or Tuesday of next week? 

Mr. BYRNS. As the gentleman knows, Monday is Con- 
sent Calendar and suspension day. I do not know whether 
there will be any suspensions or not. It is contemplated to 
take up the War Department appropriation bill on Monday 
for general debate. 

Mr. SNELL. It is the purpose to start that bill with gen- 
eral debate on Monday? 

Mr, BYRNS. That is the expectation. 

Mr. SNELL. And that will be continued on Tuesday? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; it would be expected to continue the 
consideration of the bill until its consideration is finished. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman think it will be con- 
cluded on Tuesday? 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, no; I think it will take several days. 
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Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 2 minutes, to make an announcement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce that I 
have filed with the Clerk a petition to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Legislation from consideration of the 
American Legion’s four-point bill, H.R. 7151. 

I have also filed with the Clerk a petition to discharge the 
committee from consideration of H.R. 6548, a bill to rein- 
state the pension status of the Spanish-American War vet- 
erans, and to restore those pensions. Both of these bills 
have been in committee more than 30 days and no action 
whatever has been taken on either of them. 

I have done this on account of the peculiar and unusual 
action taken yesterday in the reference of the Senate amend- 
ments to the independent offices supply bill to the Appropri- 
ations Committee, instead of giving the House an oppor- 
tunity to vote directly on the Senate amendments, either 
by way of a motion to concur or by reference to a con- 
ference. So far as veteran legislation is concerned H.R. 
7151 and 6584 cover the same subject as the Senate amend- 
ments which were referred to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the able leader of the majority. 

Mr. BYRNS. There is nothing peculiar or unusual in the 
reference of the bill to the Appropriations Committee. It 
may be unusual insofar as the actual practice is concerned, 
but the rule specifically provides for the bill to be referred 
to the committee as it was referred under the general rules 
of the House. 

The gentleman implies that it was done for the purpose 
of depriving Members of the House from voting on the sey- 
eral amendments. The Members will have full opportunity 
when the bill is reported back to the House to vote on every 
amendment. 

Mr. MOTT. The distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
is entitled to his opinion. My own opinion is that it was a 
most unusual thing, and that it was done for the purpose of 
preventing the House from voting on a direct issue. I have 
inquired of many Members, and some of the oldest Members 
say they cannot remember any instance where that rule was 
invoked in a case of this kind. The issue was presented for 
a direct vote to restore the compensation to service-con- 
nected disabled World War veterans and to reinstate the 
pension status of Spanish War veterans. It was not ambig- 
uous, everybody understood it, and everybody was ready to 
vote upon it. They were entitled to that vote yesterday— 
not at some future date when the Appropriations Committee 
gets through with it. I say by referring it to the Appropri- 
ations Committee the House was denied that opportunity, 
and that is the reason I have filed these petitions. 

Mr. BYRNS. I want to say to the gentleman as emphati- 
cally as he says that it was the purpose to deny the House a 
yote, that the House will be given an opportunity to vote on 
every amendment when the bill is reported back. Now, I 
will say to the gentleman that in the Seventy-first Congress 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth referred the Interior Depart- 
ment bill on Senate amendments to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, exactly as was dene by the Speaker on this 
occasion. So the gentleman sees there was a very recent 
precedent for this action taken when the gentleman’s party 
was in control of the House. There are other precedents 
prior to that action. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Oregon a question. Does he know what the Senate 
amendments provide? 


Mr. MOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. What is it? 

Mr. MOTT. I will tell the gentleman. In the first place, 
the Senate amendment restores to World War service-con- 
nected disability cases the status that these cases had prior 
to the enactment of the Economy Act. 

In the second place, it puts the presumptive cases, so- 
called, back on the statute books with certain specific limi- 
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tations, giving to them their former rates of compensation, 
provided they had already established the service connection 
of their disability by law. Thirdly, the Senate amendments 
reinstate the pension statutes of Spanish-American War 
veterans as it existed prior to the passage of the economy act. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have 2 additional minutes to answer 
questions, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentle- 
man—— [Cries of Regular order! ”] 

Mr. BLANTON. If it is to be the regular order, I object. 

POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the action of the House last evening by which the 
bill S. 1083, authorizing adjustment of the claim of the 
Potomac Electric Power Co., of Washington, D.C., was 
passed, be vacated, and that the bill be considered at this 
time. I do this for the purpose of introducing a clarifying 
amendment and removing some surplusage in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the proceedings by which the House 
passed the bill S. 1083 be vacated for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, what is the bill? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. It is one of the private bills passed 
last evening. It contains surplus language with reference 
to the full and final settlement of the claim. Likewise there 
is another clause in the bill which was passed which con- 
tains the language “ final settlement of all claims against 
the United States.” I am informed that the matter should 
be cleared up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The proceedings are vacated, and the 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANCHARD: Page 1, line 10, strike 
out “in full and final settlement of said claim.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

UNFAIR COMPETITION IN COTTON IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Agriculture, or any member thereof, may 
have until tomorrow night at midnight to file a report, and, 
if desired, minority views, on the bill H.R. 8402, the so-called 
“ Bankhead bill”, to place the cotton industry on a sound 
commercial basis, to prevent unfair competition and prac- 
tices in putting cotton into the channels of interstate and 
foreign commerce, to provide funds for paying additional 
benefits under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Agriculture, or any 
member thereof, may have until 12 o’clock midnight to- 
morrow to file a report and minority views on the bill H.R. 
8402. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ONE YEAR WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

Mr. ELLEN BOGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, next Sunday is March 
4, 1934, exactly 1 year since Franklin D. Roosevelt took 
office as President of the United States. I feel that it is 
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fitting that I should devote this talk to the President and 
to a discussion of his accomplishments. 

Let me take you back with me into history and let us try 
to remember the condition which existed in the United 
States 1 short year ago, and the sentiment of our people 
at that time, 


COLLAPSE OF THE BANKING SYSTEM AND THE GRAVE STATE OF THE 
NATION 


On March 4, 1933, at 12 noon, just before the President 
took office, our entire banking system had collapsed. There 
was hardly a bank in the United States which could have 
opened its doors for business on the following Monday. 
One State after another, one Governor after another, had 
been forced to declare a banking moratorium; the confidence 
of the people in the entire banking system had been de- 
stroyed and those banks that had opened their doors on 
the morning of March 4, 1933, were faced with long lines of 
depositors who demanded the return of their money. 

Millions of our people were without employment or ade- 
quate means of livelihood. The figures most widely quoted 
were that 13,000,000 people were unemployed. Statistics 
which have since become available have convinced me that 
this figure was altogether too low. I venture to say that in 
March 1933 in excess of 16,000,000 people in the United 
States were unemployed. 

Weakened by over 344 years of misery and want, hunger 
and cold, their confidence in a better future undermined, 
and their faith in our Government shaken, there was then 
real danger of violence and bloodshed, and perhaps even of 
revolt. 

Wall Street and the money changers had admitted their 
impotence, and were imploring the Government at Washing- 
ton to help them. The wheels had stopped turning in our 
factories. The workshops were idle and bare. Most of our 
mines were shut down. 

Rather than sell the products of his labor at a loss, the 
farmer permitted food to rot in the fields. 

Historians will place their own estimate on the state of 
the Union at that time. But you and I, who have lived 
through those days, know that our people were despairing; 
that our economic structure was tottering; and that even 
our Government was in danger. 

INAUGURAL OF THE PRESIDENT 

I shall never forget March 4, 1933, in Washington. I 
was standing on the inaugural platform. Heavy clouds were 
hanging over the city and a strong wind was fiercely howling 
and driving the clouds before it. A few feet away from me 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, with his hand uplifted and his eyes 
piercing the future, was taking the oath of office as President 
of the United States. All America was holding its breath. 

Then the new President spoke. He uttered words of hope 
and of strength, of better days, and of a new deal. As 
he finished speaking the sun broke through the clouds and 
the people cheered. It looked as if the heavens were greet- 
ing Roosevelt and promising the harassed people of America 
better days. 

From the very moment that Franklin D. Roosevelt took 
office he faced his problems openly and frankly and took the 
American people into his confidence. His inaugural address 
began as follows: 

I am certain that my fellow Americans expect that on my 
induction into the Presidency I will address them with a candor 
and a decision which the present situation of our Nation impels. 
This is preeminently the time to speak the truth, the whole truth, 
frankly and boldly. Nor need we shrink from honestly facing 
conditions in our country today. This great Nation will endure 
as it has endured, will revive, and will prosper. 

This policy of open, frank, and fair discussion, and of tell- 
ing the people the exact truth, the President has followed 
ever since. 

Further on in his address the President said that “ this 
Nation asks for action—action now.” 

THE PRESIDENT RESTORES THE PEOPLE'S CONFIDENCE IN THE BANKS 


Action is what Roosevelt has given the American people. 
Facing the situation that existed, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 36 
hours after he had taken office, issued a proclamation which 
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legally closed all the banks of the Nation. Then he called 
Congress into special session, and, through the Emergency 
Banking Act, provided the currency that was needed if the 
banks were to be reopened. 

The strength, determination, and wisdom of the new 
President became at once so apparent that he was able to 
instill new hope and confidence in the hearts of the people, 
and lay the foundation for the reopening of the banks only 
a few days later. There were no more runs on the banks. 
Depositors accepted the assurance of the President that their 
money was safe and left it there. In fact, hundreds of 
millions of dollars of currency which had been hoarded 
were returned to the banks. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MEASURES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


In his inaugural address the President had this to say 
about unemployment: 
Our greatest primary task is to put people to work. 


The President at once applied himself to this task. He 
provided for the recruiting of 300,000 young men and vet- 
erans and placed them in the forests to rebuild the wood- 
lands, to fight fires, build trails, and to preserve the natural 
forests as a heritage of the American people. 

Then the President secured the appropriation of $500,- 
000,000 to be contributed by the Federal Government to the 
various States and municipalities for the relief of the unem- 
ployed. The President obtained a Public Works appropri- 
ation of $3,300,000,000 to be used in the construction of 
needful and useful public improvements and thus provide 
jobs for more than 3,000,000 jobless. 

Four hundred million dollars allotted for Public Works 
were later separated and used for the creation of a Civil 
Works Administration, which in 4 months provided jobs 
for 4,000,000 men and women at fair wages. 

The C.W.A. was a real blessing to the people, in spite of 
the fact that some zealous politicians tried to use its ma- 
chinery to provide their favorites with jobs and to create a 
political machine out of human misery and suffering. 
THE HOME OWNERS’ LOAN ACT AND ITS FAR-REACHING IMPORTANCE IN 

HOME FINANCING 

The President then secured the passage of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act, which created the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation for the purpose of relieving the distress of home 
owners and in saving their homes from foreclosure. Under 
this act 93,595 homes have been saved in the United States. 

While the act has not been administered with the speed 
and efficiency that was expected, the principle underlying 
the act is sound. I have proposed in Congress numerous 
amendments to the Home Owners’ Loan Act and am de- 
termined to obtain its extension so that it will give real relief 
for harassed home owners. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Act pointed a new way in the 
financing of homes. It substituted in the place of a 3-year 
mortgage, which had to be renewed every 3 years and which 
was a constant danger to the home owner, a new type of 
mortgage, one which matured in 15 years and which may 
be easily paid off by small monthly payments. The act of 
Congress also substituted for interest rates, which ranged 
from 6 to 9 percent, a rate of only 5 percent. 

The influence of the Home Owners’ Loan Act upon the 
financing of homes in the country will be far-reaching and 
lasting. It will, I hope, force the establishment of a per- 
manent method of financing the homes of the American 
people at low rates of interest and under long-term 
mortgages, 

THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 

Outstanding in its place on the President’s recovery pro- 
gram is the National Industrial Recovery Act. Under that 
act the President abolished child labor throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States. He did away with 
the sweatshop in which Americans have been exploited to 
work long hours at miserable wages, sometimes less than $1 
per week. 

Hours of labor were lessened and higher wages provided. 
Labor was given the right to organize in unions of its own 
choice and to bargain collectively with its employers. Busi- 
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ness and industry were allowed to organize into trade asso- 
ciations and to govern themselves so that unfair trade 
practices and unfair competition would be removed. 
The N.R.A. has its faults and its shortcomings. It has not 
been enforced adequately enough to ward off the criticism 
that is made against it. Nevertheless, and allowing all com- 
plaint, it has been a tremendous force for the better. It has 
achieved things for the worker, for the business man, and 
for industry, which I hope will be of permanent benefit. 
LASTING BENEFITS OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


The Roosevelt plan for the development of the Tennessee 
Valley will be of lasting value to the Nation. Here the Gov- 
ernment will generate electricity by using dams, will provide 
flood control, reforestation, and other incidental work—in 
short, achieve complete development of the great resources 
of the Tennessee Valley. It will provide the yardstick to 
prove to the American people that electricity can be manu- 
factured and developed for a small part of the cost which is 
now saddled upon the consumer of electric power. 

The project has hardly begun, yet it has already saved 
millions of dollars to the consumer of electric power in the 
Tennessee Valley. I am confident that when the Muscle 
Shoals project is finally developed and functioning it will 
force reduction of the charges for electric current through- 
out the United States which will save the consumer of elec- 
tricity more than a billion dollars. It will permit the free 
and ready use of electricity in industry and in the home 
and will hasten the coming of the electric age. Extortionate 
and excessive charges by electric-power companies must be 
reduced to a proper basis, and the President has taken the 
lead in the fight to bring that about. 

INSURANCE OF BANK DEPOSITS 


Another matter of utmost importance was the insurance 
of bank deposits. Beginning on January 1, 1934, all deposits 
in banks which are part of the Federal Reserve System and 
in such State banks as join the insurance system are in- 
sured by a corporation created by the Federal Government. 
Beginning July 1, 1934, all deposits up to $10,000 will be 
fully insured, deposits exceeding $10,000 up to $50,000 will 
be insured 75 percent, and all deposits beyond $75,000 will be 
insured 50 percent. 

This act is of the most importance because it not only 
safeguarded deposits but assured the safe return of his 
savings whenever required by the depositor. Further, it 
gave to the banks themselves confidence that the deposits 
would not be recalled in an emergency by anxious depositors. 

Since this act has taken effect, there is no legitimate ex- 
cuse why the banks should not loan money for industrial 
and commercial purposes. A bank which refuses to make 
loans on safe security fails to perform its function as a 
bank, and becomes a corporate hoarder of money. 

THE GREAT IMPORTANCE OF THE PRESIDENT'S MONETARY POLICY 

Of fundamental importance is the monetary policy pur- 
sued by President Roosevelt. This policy was inaugurated 
with the embargo on the export of gold in the spring of 
1933, and the decision to suspend the exchange of currency 
notes for gold, thus bringing about a temporary suspension 
of the gold standard in the United States. 

In October 1933 the President began the purchase of 
gold in the United States and abroad to raise the domestic 
price level and thus bring about a general recovery. 

The latest chapter in the monetary policy was written 
with the enactment of the currency bill by this session of 
Congress on January 30. Under this bill, the President re- 
valued the gold dollar at 59.4 percent. A stabilization fund 
of $2,000,000,000 was created to be used to protect our for- 
eign trade and to preserve our currency at a level that would 
best serve the interests of the United States and of our 
people. 

Ownership of three and one half billion dollars in gold, 
held by the Federal Reserve bank, was vested in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The President removed the 
iron grip of financial giants from the throats of our people 
and set in motion machinery which would bring a more 
stable dollar, a sound dollar, a dollar that will not be too 
high and unfair to the debtor nor too low and unfair to the 
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creditor. The basis was laid for the reduction of the burden 
of a debt which had become unbearable for the home owner, 
for the farmer, and for the middle class. 

On February 15, an appropriation of nearly $1,000,000,000 
was made to continue Federal expenditures for unemploy- 
ment relief and for work relief in the form of C.W.A. 

I could easily continue to recite to you the many more 
legislative acts which were passed under the leadership of 
President Roosevelt and the numerous administrative ac- 
tions which were begun under his command. So numerous 
and so far-reaching, and of such fundamental importance 
are the acts of Congress, as well as the Executive orders, 
that it is almost unbelievable that they were accomplished 
within 1 short year. 

PRESIDENT FRANKIIN D. ROOSEVELT 

I cannot conclude this talk without speaking about the 
personality of Franklin D. Roosevelt himself. 

I have been privileged to come in contact with our Presi- 
dent on several occasions. I have had the good fortune to 
meet with him in the Governor’s office at Albany and in 
his study at the White House. 

President Roosevelt is a man of rare charm and gracious- 
ness. He is unusually well informed and discusses with his 
numerous visitors all kinds of problems. The United States 
does not have another man today who has such an intimate 
grasp on the manifold problems besetting the American 
Nation and the entire world. 

His spirit of courage and determination, of confidence and 
hope, has emanated from the White House and taken hold 
of the American people. He has set the pace of work in 
Washington. From morning until night he toils inces- 
santly for the benefit of our people, and has inspired all 
those around him to do likewise. There has never been 
in Washington a time when such long and ardous work 
was carried on with such good spirit and with the hope 
and confidence in a great future for the American people. 

President Roosevelt was elected for a 4-year term, of 
which only 1 year has expired. I predict that he will be 
elected to a second term with a majority never before given 
a Presidential candidate. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 

Difficult are the problems confronting all of us today. 
Unrest is abroad in the world and war is threatening in 
many parts of the world. In continental Europe democracy 
seems to have perished. But America is progressing steadily 
and safely toward a happier day under the inspired leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt. We love him, we admire him, 
and we believe in him. May God bless him and may he 
be preserved for the benefit of the people of this country 
for a long time to come. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by including therein an 
interesting and important statement published in the New 
York Times on February 28, by the Honorable John W. 
Davis. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by inserting a 
statement by Hon. John W. Davis. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAMBETH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 8134) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Administration fog the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
with Mr. Grecory in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For cooperation with the various States or other appropriate 
agencies in forest-fire prevention and suppression and the protec- 
tion of timbered and cut-over lands in accordance with the pro- 
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visions of sections 1, 2, and 3 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of 
denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for other 
purposes, in order to promote continuous production of timber 
on lands chiefly valuable therefor”, approved June 7, 1924 (U.S.C., 
title 16, secs. 564-570), as amended, including also the study of 
the effect of tax laws and the investigation of timber insurance 
as provided in section 3 of said act, $1,198,619, of which $23,859 
shall be available for departmental personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and not to exceed $1,500 for the purchase of 
supplies and equipment required for the purposes of said act in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WHITE: Page 43, 
“ $1,198,619 ” and insert $1,700,000.” 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, the activity of the Forestry 
Bureau of the Government in cooperating with privately 
owned timber owners and with the States in protecting 
valuable stands of timber from fire, now supported by a 
cooperatively financed organization in the several States, 
is one of the most valuable activities in which the Govern- 
ment is engaged. We have in the forests of the West these 
organizations which are equipped for fire suppression and 
fire patrol. They have their men and equipment at stra- 
tegic points; but, due to the depression and existing condi- 
tions, we are unable to finance those organizations 
adequately without support of the Government. I submit 
that we should increase this appropriation by at least 
$500,000, so that we may adequately protect State and Na- 
tional and privately owned forests from the fire hazard and 
the ravages of the white-pine blister rust. For that reason 
I ask that the appropriation be increased in the amount of 
$500,000. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. The appropriation carried in this bill for this 
purpose is the same amount expended and to be expended in 
the fiscal year 1934. Of course, all of the items in this bill 
were cut 25 percent last year, and this item is in the same 
status. A great many of the items in the bill were reduced 
below the 25-percent cut, but the appropriations carried 
for this item are the same as expended or to be expended in 
the fiscal year 1934. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman should 
explain how much money for this same item has been 
expended in the C.C.C. work. 

Mr. SANDLIN. We all know that it is very difficult to tell 
exactly how much money was used for that purpose in those 
C. C. C. camps. 

Mr. GOSS. There was considerable. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Millions of dollars have been expended in 
the C. C. C. camps, and, as I understand from the testimony, 
this type of work was done by the men in those camps. 

Mr. GOSS. And, as a matter of fact, they had about 30 
of those men in this forest district doing the same work for 
which the gentleman is trying to boost the appropriation. 
We have no information that those camps will be discon- 
tinued. The gentleman is having all of that extra work 
done by those men outside of this appropriation. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, it should be explained that 
the C.C.C. force are valuable in the suppression of fires after 
the fire is started, but we must have the organization to 
prevent forest fires. We must have the equipment and we 
must have experienced men. We must have men to patrol 
these forests and spot these fires and have depots located at 
strategic points. We have an organization out there of 
trained men and they must be supported. The lumber com- 
panies have been very liberal in their contributions as far as 
their means will permit, but in the depression they have not 
been able to carry on. I submit the C.C.C. is useful in 
suppressing fires, but that is not fire prevention. 

We want to prevent all forest fires. When the lightning 
strikes or some fire gets started, we want to catch it at the 
inception and stop it. We should not wait until the forest 
burns and then call in the C.C.C. A paltry $500,000 to 
carry on this work is needed, if anything is needed, in this 
appropriation bill. 


line 23, strike out 
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Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I rise in support of this amendment. Those who have 
not lived in the Northwest can hardly appreciate what this 
means. In my own State alone the Government owns bil- 
lions of feet of timber. The States, private industry, and 
private owners are doing everything possible to carry out 
this great scheme, this study for the prevention of fires. 
The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. WHITE] and I have seen 
more than the entire amount of this appropriation in timber 
value go up in smoke in a single day. We have seen more 
than $2,000,000 worth of timber destroyed in 24 hours in the 
Northwest. Those things will happen again. The C.C.C. 
may be with us for a little while, but this is a plan to de- 
velop for the future. You cannot indulge in a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish proposition in this scheme. 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GOSS. Is not the gentleman referring to timber- 
lands privately owned more than he is to the national 
forests? 

Mr. LLOYD. Both the national forests and the private 
owner as well, as I read this hurriedly. This is a study for 
the prevention of fires in the future. 

Mr. GOSS. Near national forests? 

Mr. LLOYD. Near national forests. The national forests 
are scattered throughout the Northwest. You will find a 
part of a national forest and then you will find a part that 
is privately owned. It is impossible to disassociate them 
because when a fire gets started it sweeps over a mountain 
side and takes both. Two million dollars would not be a 
large amount for this at all. It would be insurance well 
spent. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

I think if the Members of this House understood the tre- 
mendous economy involved here they would not haggle over 
this addition of a few hundred thousand dollars. As the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Lioyp] so ably said, it is 
simply insurance against fire. 

I believe the committee is sincere in believing that they 
are supplying adequately for this cooperative work. It car- 
ries out, presumably, the full Government responsibility 
under the Clarke-McNary Act, which guaranteed to the 
States a certain set sum of money—about 1 to 3, roughly 
speaking—to be matched by the States. 

We appeared before the gentleman’s committee, as the 
chairman will recall. Since the committee decided ad- 
versely, we have also been to see the Director of the Budget. 
The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. WHITE] was kind enough to 
invite me to accompany him, together with some repre- 
sentatives of forestry associations, one morning to call on 
the Director of the Budget, yet there again we were evi- 
dently unsuccessful. 

It is not fire eradication; it is not fire suppression that is 
involved here at all. Get that. The C.C.C. men have been 
wonderfully helpful in these various areas in getting out 
after a fire is beyond control, to help to suppress it, but this 
item is not for suppression. This is for prevention of fires. 

It involves the manning of the lookout towers; it involves 
the smoke chasers that go to the first sign of smoke and 
stop the fire before it spreads. It involves patrolmen, ex- 
perienced. It involves protective and not suppressive work, 
and that is why the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
LLOYD] so well referred to it as insurance. 

I hope this item can be included in the bill. It means a 
great deal to the 39 States involved. It involves the dis- 
organization of an outfit of experienced men which has been 
carefully built up, and the States have a right to believe 
that the Government will exercise the good faith that was 
demonstrated at the time the enabling act was passed. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include in my 
remarks at this point a statement prepared by my State 
forester, Mr. Grover M. Conzet, and by him submitted to 
the committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Kvate]? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


1. The Clarke-McNary Act was passed by Congress in 1924 and 
provided for Federal allotments of money for forest-fire protection 
to States setting up a fire-protection system and appropriating 
money therefor. As a result 39 States have built up a system of 
forest-fire protection based on the anticipation of a definite 
permanent allotment from the Federal Government in accordance 
with the plans and regulations set up by the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

2. The State of Minnesota has increased its fire-protection ap- 
propriations from $75,000 a year to $209,000 a year and very 
materially improved its system of fire protection as a result of the 
encouragement given it by the Clarke-McNary law and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

3. Minnesota and in all but a few of the other States, in spite 
of the economic conditions, have not reduced their State appro- 
priations more than the amount of salary reductions, and in some 
items made a slight increase. The Federal reduction of allot- 
ments to Minnesota amounts to something over $27,000, and 
means a permanent lay-off at this time for more than 30 men. 

4. The regular overhead in any State department is more or less 
fixed and very difficult to change to any extent. That means 
that most of the reduction in the fire-protection force at this 
time because of the lack of funds from the Federal Government 
reflects back to the men in the field such as look-out-tower men, 
smoke chasers, fire guards, fire foremen, and law-enforcement 
officers. These are the backbone of the fire-protection organi- 
zation. 

5. Various States for many years, aided by Clarke-McNary al- 
lotments, have rapidly built up a budget for tree planting and 
definite forest management and cultural work. The conservation 
camps, which number 1,680 over the United States, all do a large 
amount of tree planting and cultural work, the future success of 
which depends entirely on adequate fire protection. One or two 
seasons without adequate fire protection and adverse weather 
conditions would wipe these millions of dollars of development 
and improvement out of existence. 

6. Minnesota and most of the States have ample provisions for 
fire-suppression money, but they lack that for fire prevention and 
forest patrol, much of which is depended upon from the Federal 
Government. 

7. The rate of wages and fire-equipment costs have materially 
increased, which further embarasses available funds. 

8. Fire hazards are very greatly increasing. Economic condi- 
tions have started a very definite back-to-the-farm movement, 
particularly in the cut-over and forest regions. Minnesota statis- 
tics show that 50 percent of the forest fires originate from some 
agricultural pursuit. This back-to-the-farm movement is very 
definitely going to increase the forest-fire protection problem. 
The use of fire in land clearing is r and such land 
clearing requires the aid and supervision of a trained field force. 

9. Many of the Central and Western States have experienced 
extreme drought conditions for the past several years, which has 
greatly increased the fire hazard and the cost of protection. On 
account of the lack of employment, many incendiary fires have 
been started for the purpose of gaining work. The tourists and 
traveling public in general feel more than ever that they are 
entitled to free use of all forest land for hunting, camping, and 
fishing. This situation is clearly brought out in the Copeland 
report presented to the Seventy-second Congress and entitled 
“A National Plan for American Forestry.” 

10. The Conservation Corps camps are doing a very excellent 
work in the State and National forests. They are constructing a 
large number of trails, telephone lines, and look-out towers, all of 
which will assist very materially in better fire protection and 
improvement of the forests, but without man power for protec- 
tion this work will be greatly depreciated in value. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps are valuable in emergencies for fire- 
suppression work, but cannot be used in fire-prevention activities. 

11. Due to the type of men and the organization of the depart- 
ments, the State forest service and various departments of con- 
servation are best organized to give proper and immediate action 
on all of the President’s emergency projects such as Public Works 
Administration, Civil Works Administration, and Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. This-takes an exceptional amount of extra time 
from the regular forces and along with that a decided amount of 
money for travel and subsistence. This aid has been willingly 
granted because of the recognized potential benefits to be derived 
in the future. 

12. The Federal Government has a very decided interest in all 
types of mercantile timber, ground cover, and natural resources, 
regardless of the status of ownership. Watershed protection, regu- 
lation of stream fiow, and national defense are most important and 
play their part regardless of whether it is private, State, or Federal 
lands. Eighty-five to ninety-five percent of the cost of manufac- 
turing wood products is in labor and other incidentals. It is 
nationally important to keep these forests productive. 

13. The President has taken a direct personal interest in the 
proper formulation of a lumber code. He has especially provided 
in this code article X, which defines that certain cutting methods 
and cultural systems must be carried out by the forest industries 
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in order to insure a recurring crop. This crop must be protected 
from the dangers arising from the free use of all forest land by the 
citizens of the United States. 

Mr. HOLMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMES. Do the respective States where these for- 
ests are located make any contribution at all to the fire 
prevention within their own States? 

Mr. KVALE. Oh, indeed, yes; three to one. 

Mr. HOLMES. In other words, they are carrying their 
local burdens as far as they can? 

Mr. KVALE. They are carrying out their end of the con- 
tract. They furnish at least 75 percent of the funds. If 
these funds are not provided, upon which they had based 
their original plans, their organization will crumble. They 
will have to dismiss these experienced men. It will have a 
terrific potential effect in the way of fires. They will be 
able to suppress them, certainly, but we are trying to prevent 
them before they occur. 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I yield. 

Mr. GOSS. The gentleman is aware that this bill ap- 
propriates the same amount that was carried last year. In 
addition, we have had the benefit of all this C.C.C. work. 
ee where in all these expenditures is the proper place to 
stop? 

This fire prevention is just as interesting to the cities, I 
would say to the gentleman, as it is to the people in the 
wooded areas. Cities have been wiped out as well as 
timberlands. 

Mr. KVALE. Certainly. 

Mr. GOSS. It is a big problem, but I am not prepared to 
say that, if we raise it half a million or a million or five 
million, we could accomplish what the gentleman and I 
should like to see done to stop these fires. The question is 
how far we should go. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KVALE. The gentleman is, of course, guided by the 
highest motives. His colleagues who know him recognize 
that. Yet the point is if the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. WHITE] is accepted and incor- 
porated into the bill, the necessary amounts will go to the 
various States so that they continue their present organiza- 
tion. I have no time to describe the situation as it specifi- 
cally affects the States. 

Mr. GOSS. It is the same amount that was in last year’s 
bill, that they set up their basis on. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Is it not a fact several new 
areas have been added to the forest reserves this year? 

Mr. GOSS. No; very little area has been added, I may 
say to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. KVALE. No; I do not think that this consideration 
enters in. It involved promises and commitments by our 
Government that led States to make definite appropriations 
and set-ups last year. Then last year we gave them a mil- 
lion and a half. On that basis their legislatures acted and 
adjourned. The work went on. Like a thunderbolt our 
action late last summer in impounding funds under the 
Economy Act crippled them. They could carry on after a 
fashion for a time. But when members of the committee 
now tell us they allow the sum available last year they may 
mean to be fair, but they certainly are not so. 

This impounding of funds embarrassed our several State 
set-ups, but they could carry on for the season. Now, how- 
ever, the State legislatures, most of them have met. They 
have had no notice this was to be a permanent policy. They 
believed the Federal Government would keep its end of the 
agreement under the Clarke-McNary Act. 

This pinch was not felt last—this fiscal—year. I have 
tried to state the reasons. But now, if the Federal Govern- 
ment breaks faith, under the shallow plea that this bill 
makes available what they had last year, despite the fact 
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that the impounding of the stated moneys was accomplished 
in a midsummer surprise move, these organizations of ex- 
perienced workers will break down, and our preventive work 
will suffer a most severe set-back, as Mr. Conzet so elo- 
quently described. 

This preventive force—not the suppression force—is built 
up of experienced men under the terms of the Clarke- 
McNary Act. It is this force which is now to be broken up 
as the direct result of our evidence of bad faith and our 
deliberate failure to live up to our contract. 

My State has not reduced its annual appropriations by a 
penny, believing that the Federal Government would surely 
live up to its promises. It is pitiful; deplorable. I have 
gone through and through these forest areas, seen fire sweep 
through with its devastation, climbed the look-out towers, 
seen the threatening smoke plumes in hazardous weather, 
spoken with the rangers in charge of the preventive and 
suppression work, seen the cathedrallike virgin pines 
changed into a blazing inferno that needed mass assembly 
of men and equipment to halt its progress. I know how 
infinitely better it is to expend money and energy on pre- 
vention rather than on suppression. 

All that is involved in this item. Now, our States are 
taken unaware. We fail in meeting our obligation under 
the Clarke-McNary Act. We say we give them what they 
had last year—and fail to add that this surprise impounding 
of part of the funds failed to show its effect until now. We 
neglect to say that $1,700,000 would be, roughly, our 25 per- 
cent, as agreed. We ignore the fact that legislatures in most 
States now cannot meet to correct this cruel neglect and 
preserve these State set-ups. 

I fervently hope that another deliberative body can take 
cognizance of some of these facts, affecting as they do 39 of 
our 48 States, and can replace this relatively small item 
that will enable the several States to preserve a carefully 
organized force of thoroughly trained personnel who guard 
our natural resources against a dread enemy—fire—and who 
are a most economical insurance against a wasteful, destroy- 
ing force that can take its toll in 1 day with a destruction 
in actual value many times that of what we propose to spend 
today. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last three words. 

I want to say to the Members of the House that this is a 
cooperative appropriation, the proportion being governed 
by law. Under appropriations heretofore allowed, the Fed- 
eral Government has been contributing just about the same 
as the State governments and private interests have been 
contributing. The appropriation carried in this bill is suffi- 
cient to meet the contributions of the States and private en- 
terprise dollar for dollar; and we should carry no more. In 
addition nearly $15,000,000 has been spent for the preven- 
tion of fire in the forest area, public and private, in the 
United States; and this was spent by the Government from 
emergency allotments from the C.W.A. and the Public Works 
funds. Therefore this amendment ought not to be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Marti of Colorado) there were—ayes 28, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Forest insects: For insects affecting forests and forest products, 
under section 4 of the act approved May 22, 1928 (US.C.,. supp. 
VI, title 16, sec. 58ic), entitled “An act to insure adequate sup- 
plies of timber and other forest products for the people of the 
United States, to promote the full use for timber growing and 
other purposes of forest lands in the United States, including farm 
wood lots and those abandoned areas not suitable for agricul- 
tural production, and to secure the correlation and the most 
economical conduct of forest research in the Department of Agri- 
culture, through research in reforestation, timber growing, pro- 
tection, utilization, forest economics, and related subjects”, 
$145,655. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wotverton: On page 52, line 8, after 
the conclusion of the sentence before line 9, insert a new para- 
graph to read as follows: 

“Gypsy and brown-tail moth. For the control and prevention 
of spread of the gypsy and brown-tail moth, $300,000.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amend- 
ment to meet a situation that has been called to my atten- 
tion by Hon. A. Harry Moore, Governor of the State of New 
Jersey, and by the secretary of agriculture of the State of 
New Jersey. I ask unanimous consent to read telegrams 
received by me from these officials of the State of New 
Jersey as part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON (reading): 

STATEHO 


USE, 
Trenton, N.J., February 28, 1934. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives: 

Urge inclusion of $500,000 in Federal appropriation bill for gypsy 
moth. Understand no provision in present bill. We have exter- 
minated gypsy moth in New Jersey and do not want reinfestation. 

A. Harry Moore, Governor. 


Another telegram was received by me from William B. 
Duryee, secretary of agriculture for the State of New Jersey. 
Tt reads: 

TRENTON, N. J., February 28, 1934. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives: 

Understand no Federal appropriation provided for gypsy moth. 
Failure to include this item will expose New Jersey to reinfesta- 
tion and invalidate work and expenditures of past 10 years. In- 
festation in Pennsylvania sure to invade New Jersey if no money 
appropriated. At least five hundred thousand should be provided. 

WILLIAM B. DURYEE, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

These telegrams present a very serious situation that is 
facing not only New Jersey but also the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and Vermont. 

The last appropriation bill carried the sum of $408,388 for 
the control and prevention of spread of the gypsy moth and 
brown-tail moths. This appropriation bill carries no appro- 
priation whatsoever. l 

There is a real danger therefore that this destructive 
species of moth will spread elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try. The possibility of distribution of the gypsy moth over 
long distances on shipments of products which might carry 
it is illustrated by inspection records on such shipments. 

The testimony given by Lee A. Strong, Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, when 
he appeared before the Appropriation Subcommittee on 
Agriculture, January 22, last, shows that during the period 
the quarantine has been in force up to the end of the fiscal 
year 1932 more than 101,672 gypsy-moth egg clusters have 
been removed from shipments, as well as 11,337 specimens 
in other than egg state. Infestations have actually been 
discovered on and removed from shipments destined to every 
State except Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and Oregon. Thus 
it will be readily seen that the danger is national in scope 
and not merely local. 

The inspection and certification covers commodities which 
are grouped into nursery, quarry, forest, and evergreen prod- 
ucts. Industries located within the infested area and which 
deal with articles likely to carry this insect are enabled under 
Federal certification to ship their products in a normal 
way. If there were no Federal certification, State quaran- 
tines, which are practically embargoes, would be in effect in 
nearly every State, An interstate business in such articles 
would operate under a severe handicap. 

During the fiscal year 1933 certification covered: Ever- 
green products, 463 carloads and 103,766 less-than-carload 
lots; forest products, 2,427 carloads, 6 barge loads, and 
26,633 less-than-carload lots; nursery products, 124 car- 
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loads and 57,958 less-than-carload lots; stone and quarry 
products, 169 barge loads, 4,957 carloads, and 125,623 less- 
than-carload lots. 

Cooperation is being maintained during the fiscal year 
1934 with nine States, which States contributed an aggregate 
amount of $1,161,017 to the cooperative work. 

It is true that the President’s Budget message indicates 
that $99,282 of Public Works allotments will be expended for 
this activity for 1935, but this amount is so small, compared 
to the amount needed to maintain this important work, that 
it is almost valueless. A comparison of this small allotment 
with the appropriations formerly made gives a clear under- 
standing of why I am insisting that it is too small to be of 
any real value. In 1932 the appropriation was $648,580, in 
1933 it was $400,000, and in 1934 it was $408,388. In addition 
to this latter amount there was also allotted a very consid- 
erable sum from P.W.A. funds for projects in New York, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. There 
has also been considerable work done by the C.W.A. But the 
fact, nevertheless, remains that if no appropriation is made 
in this bill, it will mean a curtailment and reduction in the 
amount of inspection furnished and in the other and worth- 
while activities incidental to the control and prevention of 
the gypsy and brown-tail moths. 

It seems to me to be unwise to curtail this important work 
at this time. The money already expended by the Federal 
and State Governments is beginning to show results. A re- 
duction of activity at this time will most surely result in a 
necessity for larger appropriations at a later date. 

I appeal for a favorable consideration of the amendment 
so that there will be no let-up in the important work being 
done by this Department. 

We owe it to the States which have already contributed 
large sums to carry on the work in cooperation with govern- 
mental agencies. 

By way of explanation as to how the amount of $300,000 
was determined, let me say that the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill as it was passed last year car- 
ried $408,000 for this purpose. This year, as I understand, 
something over $99,000 has been set aside under the Presi- 
dent’s Budget message to be used for this work. Therefore, 
with the $300,000 provided by this amendment, the appro- 
priation for control and prevention of gypsy and brown- 
tail moths is brought up to approximately the same amount 
as appropriated last year. The present bill carries no ap- 
propriation whatsoever for the control and prevention of 
the gypsy moth. 

Mr. MALONEY of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY of Connecticut. I should like to make the 
observation that other parts of the country are similarly 
interested, and I, too, received like telegrams and com- 
munications from my State. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I have pointed out that the control 
and prevention work is carried on particularly in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and Vermont; but the beneficial effect, as I have stated, 
reaches throughout the country. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

I appreciate the interest of the gentleman from New 
Jersey, but the fact is that instead of having $300,000 for 
this work as provided in his amendment, he will have 
$360,000, just $60,000 more than he asks for. 

There was set aside from the Public Works fund for 
this same type of work, $1,921,338. 

While it is true there is no language carried in this bill 
to take care of it and there was some question whether or 
not the bureau of the Department of Agriculture which is 
handling this matter would have the authority to use any 
part of this fund beyond the Ist day of July 1934, there are 
several other items in the bill in the same status as this 
one; and after a conference with Mr. Burlew, of the Public 
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Buchaxax l. Chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
and Mr. Douglas, Director of the Budget, and after phoning 
Mr. McCarl, the Comptroller General, to see whether it 
would be satisfactory, the following resolution was agreed 
on, and we have every assurance that this resolution, if 
passed by Congress, would take care of the item mentioned 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. It is included in a let- 
ter addressed to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN], 
which I will read: 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATOR OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1934, 
Hon. James F. BUCHANAN, 
Chairman Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dran Mr. BucHANAN: Referring to Administrator Ickes’ let- 
ter of February 8, the items omitted from the appro- 
propriation bill for the Department of Agriculture by reason of 
Public Works allotments, I enclose a copy of the resolution passed 
by the Special Board for Public Works, which confirms the action 
taken by the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. K. Burtew, 
For the Administrator. 
RESOLUTION FOR SPECIAL BOARD 


Whereas the President in presenting the 1935 Budget to Con- 
gress has stated that the Administrator and this Board have 
heretofore allotted funds to the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, to finance its program for aerial fire control, sanita- 
tion, and fire prevention, for planting on national forests, for 
reconnaissance national forests, and for a forest survey (the 
Budget, 1935, p. 23) and that the Administrator and this Board 
have allotted funds to the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Department of ture, to finance its program 
for and brown-tail moth, blister-rust control, Dutch elm 
disease and barberry eradication (the Budget, 1935, p. 24); 

Whereas the President in so presenting the Budget has included 
in the comprehensive program of Public Works the said projects 
of the Department of Agriculture and it is necessary for account- 
ing purposes that the Administrator and Special Board of Public 
Works register the President's action in the premises: 

Resolved, That said projects be included in the comprehensive 
program and that the Forest Service and the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine be authorized and empowered to 
make expenditures toward accomplishment of said projects in 
the amounts and for the purposes stated in the Budget for 1935. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Does the resolution which the gentle- 
man has just read fix a definite amount of expenditure for 
this particular agency? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Buchanan! to answer the question. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes; it does. There is $360,000 of 
Public Works money allotted for the gypsy and brown-tail 
moth unexpended and this will be retained to be expended 
during the next fiscal year. That is the reason this item 
was not in the bill. 

The Public Works Administration allotted $2,020,000 for 
the gypsy and brown-tail moth, five times as much as we 
appropriated last year. They entered an order that this 
money must be spent during the fiscal year 1934. This was 
a foolish order. When any department is required to spend 
money in such a rush it cannot be spent efficiently. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Will the gentleman include all the other 
items in his statement? 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. 

I might as well explain the situation as to the several 
appropriations. 

In the first place, in my judgment, for this Government 
to have two appropriating authorities, one in the legisla- 
tive branch and the other in the executive branch, is 
inimical to an economical Government. [Applause.] This 
is what we have had during this fiscal year. Congress ap- 
propriated $3,300,000,000 for the Public Works relief pro- 
gram, and most of that vast sum has been allotted by what 
is called the Public Works Board, a majority of whom are 
Cabinet officers. 

Heads of departments generally have an interest in trying 
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thus allotted $2,400,000,000 out of the $3,300,000,000 to Gov- 
ernment departments, in many instances broadening the 
sphere of Government activities, which will require addi- 
tional annual appropriations to carry on and administer 
such additional activities. This money was granted to fur- 
nish employment by public works, and I recognize the need 
for that, but I also stand for an economical Government 
and economical expenditures, and two appropriation bodies, 
one overriding the other, produce confusion. 

The Budget came to the committee, and after obtaining 
the items that had been allotted to the Agricultural De- 
partment for the regular activities by the Public Works 
Board in addition or supplemental to what we had appro- 
priated, I found that the Budget took into consideration 
many of these allotments and did not make an estimate for 
such project for the next fiscal year. Among the number 
was the gypsy and brown-tail moth. They have allotted 
$2,020,000 for that purpose when we had appropriated only 
$408,000 for this fiscal year. They allowed $2,020,000 for it. 
Just think of this. 

Mr. Chairman, this is money absolutely thrown away. 
Why? Some of you gentlemen who live in neighborhoods 
where the gypsy and browh-tail moth exists will shake your 
head, but let me tell you that we have had this project 
before us for 15 years or more. We have appropriated 
money year after year, and the total sum of these appro- 
priations has gone into millions and millions of dollars. 
What have we found by all this experience, this research, 
and this investigation? We have found that the gypsy or 
brown-tail moth cannot be eradicated. Every entomologist 
and every Government official who has ever had anything 
to do with this matter frankly states that you cannot eradi- 
cate the gypsy or brown-tail moth. What policy did we 
adopt? We adopted the policy of controlling and prevent- 
ing its spread. How? We established a 30-mile zone 
around the infested areas and we undertook to keep that 
zone moth-free, to prevent the moths from crossing the 
zone. The female moth cannot fly. The male moth can 
fly. This was a fortunate situation, because we could keep 
the zone free of moths and they could not spread to other 
territories. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The only legitimate object for which 
we can appropriate money is to prevent the spread of this 
insect and to provide for inspection, treatment, and certifi- 
cation of the products out of the infested areas. This is to 
prevent the unfortunate people who happen to live in the 
infested zone from becoming bankrupt. In other words, 
when they have products to ship out of the infested zone, 
we go in there, inspect the products, and give them a certifi- 
cate so that they can ship out the products. Otherwise 
every State would quarantine against their products and 
bankrupt the people in the infested area. 

What is the situation? There is $360,000 that will be 
available for the next fiscal year from the Public Works 
allotment to keep this zone free of moths, to prevent their 
spread, and to enter the infested area, examine, inspect, 
and certify the products that are shipped. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I am in full accord with the thought 
the gentleman has expressed that there should be only one 
appropriating agency in the Government, because it can be 
done in that way more intelligently. I make that observa- 
tion because there is evidently a new appropriating agency. 
The House Appropriations Committee in this particular in- 
stance has evidently taken this fact into consideration and 
therefore has made no appropriation in this bill, assuming 
that the other agency to which the gentleman refers will 
do so. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. No. I am not assuming they will do 
so. They have done so. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. If the secondary or supplemental 
agency referred to can contribute money for this work, is 
it possible for such agency to withdraw the allotment after 
it has been made? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No. In order to prevent that, as 
Chairman of the Appropriations Committee I wrote the Pub- 
lic Works Administrator about that, so that I would be sure 
that some of this money the Public Works Board has allotted 
would be used in the next fiscal year. It was some time be- 
fore I got a reply, but finally I got the representative from 
the P.W.A., the Budget officer of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and Director Douglas together, and this letter that 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. SaNDLIN] read was the 
result, making the money that had been allotted by the 
Public Works Board for these various activities available not 
only for active work in the field but for the administrative 
expenses in the Department of Agriculture. There is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. For the information of those who 
are very sincerely interested with me in seeing that proper 
provision is made, will the gentleman inform us as to how 
much will be available for the control and prevention of 
gypsy and brown-tail moths for the fiscal year commencing 
July 1, 1934? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Three hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. HEALEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield. 

Mr. HEALEY. An appropriation to carry on this work 
for the last fiscal year was made amounting to $400,000. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. About that; yes. 

Mr. HEALEY. The gentleman’s committee recommended 
that appropriation and the Congress accepted its recom- 
mendation. How much money was spent last year in addi- 
tion to the appropriation of money by the P.W.A.? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Two million twenty thousand dollars 
was allotted and we should add to that $400,000, which 
would mean $2,420,000 as the total amount they had for 
this year and next year. By the end of this fiscal year 
they will have spent all but $360,000, and so far as economi- 
cal or permanent results are concerned, most of it has been 
thrown away. The only purpose it served was to give 
employment in a period of unemployment. 

Mr. HEALEY. Has the gentleman facts to substantiate 
that statement? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I have facts to substantiate that or I 
would not have made the statement. Does the gentleman 
mean the “thrown away part? 

Mr. HEALEY. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The other facts I can substantiate. The 
“thrown away part is my judgment, because what did they 
do? They went into an infested area and tried to eradicate 
a moth that is not capable of being eradicated. 

Mr. SWICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. SWICK. Will the gentleman explain why it is that 
for certain of these pests like the corn borer and the pink 
bollworm and other cotton-destroying insects there are cer- 
tain definite amounts set out, while for this moth there is 
no such appropriation? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Because the Public Works Administra- 
tion did not allot a large appropriation for them and there- 
fore the regular appropriation is carried. If the P.W.A. had 
allotted for the control of those insects a large sum of money, 
this bill would have been silent and carried no item of 
sa pigs for them. 

. KENNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

rÀ BUCHANAN. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEY. Is it not a fact that only $99,000 has been 
allocated to this work for this year? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman is referring to the Bud- 
get figure that came up here the first of the session. I just 
phoned Mr. Strong, who has charge of this work, this morn- 
ing and said I wanted to know definitely what the amount 
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would be for the next year, and he stated $360,000, and if 
the gentleman will look at the hearings, he will find that 
that is also in the hearings and $360,000 will be available 
next year. 

Mr. KENNEY. May I inquire whether Mr. Strong re- 
garded $360,000 as sufficient? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insect pest survey and identification: For the identification and 
classification of insects, including taxonomic, morphological, and 
related phases of insect pest control, the importation and exchange 
of useful insects, and the maintenance of an insect pest survey for 


the collection and dissemination of information to Federal, State, 
and other agencies concerned with insect pest control, $121,616. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on page 53, lines 9 and 10, 
I move to strike out the words “for the identification and 
classification.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 53, lines 9 and 10, 
strike out the words “for the identification and classification.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there is a good reason for 
the law which requires appropriation bills to originate in 
the House of Representatives. This places a duty and a 
burden upon the Members of the House to see to it that 
appropriations that take the people’s money out of the 
Treasury are proper and right and just and in the interest 
of the people. 

Many of the rules and precedents of the House have been 
built around the protection of the people’s Treasury. You 
will find many valuable precedents of this House have come 
from distinguished Speakers who have been of both parties. 
There have been many valuable precedents established by 
Republican Speakers, by no less a distinguished Speaker 
than our former eminent colleague from Ohio, Mr. Nicholas 
Longworth, 

I want to call your attention to one of his precedents. 
If you will look on page 2975 of the Recorp of January 23, 
1931, you will find a ruling that Speaker Longworth made at 
that time. It is short and I want to read it to you: t 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL WITH SENATE AMENDMENTS 

REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Speaker (Mr. Longworth). The Chair desires to make a 
statement at this time, and wishes particularly the attention of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], in view of the question 
which the gentleman from Texas propounded to the Chair a few 
moments ago. 

The Interior Department appropriation bill with Senate amend- 
ments is on the Speaker's table. It is entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the Chair what course should be taken with regard to 
the disposition of this bill. Ordinarily a request is made for 
unanimous consent to send such bills to conference at once. The 
other course is that the Speaker himself shall refer the bill to the 
appropriate committee. In view of the tremendous importance of 
the question arising under the Senate amendment providing for 
a $25,000,000 appropriation to the Red Cross, in view of the 
request of the members of the Appropriations Committee that 
hearings should be had and that the Red Cross may have the 
opportunity of stating its position, the Chair is going to take the 
course of referring this bill to the Appropriations Committee, and 
refers the bill with Senate amendments to the Appropriations 
Committee and orders it printed. 


There is your precedent, I will say to my friend from 
Oregon [Mr. Morr]. There is your precedent for the 
Speaker sending an appropriation bill, on his own motion, 
back to the committee. It was established by your own 
Republican Speaker, Mr. Nicholas Longworth, of Ohio. 

This was on a $25,000,000 amendment. The reference 
yesterday that was made by our distinguished Speaker from 
Illinois [Mr. Ramey] was on amendments from another body 
aggregating $354,432,124. 

Mr. SWICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SWICK. The Speaker specifically pointed out there, 
however, that there had been no hearings on that matter. 
Have there not been hearings on the amounts that were 
placed in the bill referred to yesterday? 
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Mr. BLANTON. Why, certainly not, except superficial 
hearings. 

I want to say to my friend that when the emergency 
officers came in here and asked Congress to give them retire- 
ment pay, they first represented there were only about 900 
of them. Then later they said there were about 1,500 of 
them and they got Congress to pass a bill giving them retire- 
ment pay, and after they got the law through, instead of 
nedi them being retired there were about 6,500 of them 
re ; 


And it so happened that many of them were drawing 


‘large salaries from the Government, and from States, and 


from private corporations, and at the same time they re- 
ceived in addition to their salaries retirement pay from the 
Government ranging from $125 to $325 per month for life. 

I will not have time to do it now but I am going to ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend this speech, and 
later on I am going to review some of the cases and let you 
know just how this Government has been imposed upon, and 
just how foolish and ridiculous some of the reasons were for 
granting retirement. 

I will quote to you later some of the evidence that was 
given at the hearing that our Committee on Military Affairs 
held on my resolution, House Joint Resolution 355, which 
eventually caused nearly 5,000 of these emergency officers to 
be dropped and to lose their fat pensions to which they 
were not entitled. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs testified before the 
committee and went to the White House with a report in 
which he said that in his judgment several thousand of 
these officers on the rolls were in effect a fraud; that they 
had no pensionable service-connected disability; and that 
it was an injustice to the veterans of the country to pay 
them this large monthly retirement pay. 

Under Public Act No. 2, by authority of the Congress 
given the President, nearly 5,000 officers were dropped from 
the rolls. 

By your consent I am having printed as a House docu- 
ment a revision of the old House Document No. 802 that 
carried the names and the salaries of these 6,500 retired 
Officers. It is being printed today and will be ready for 
distribution on Monday. It shows that out of this 6,500 
formerly drawing retired pay only 1,518 were restored to 
the list. Only 1,518 have been able to show or prove that 
they had service-connected disability. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. How does the gentleman know that 
this involves an expenditure of $300,000,000? 

Mr. BLANTON. It does not. Putting these emergency 
officers back on the rolls is only one amendment. When I 
said there had been added to the House bill $354,432,124, 
that sum was the aggregate of all the amendments. If you 
will look on page 3297 of the Record for last Tuesday you 
will there see that the President’s spokesman in another 
body, in recounting the various amendments added to our 
House bill, said: 

If we add the amount which has been included in the bill by 
reason of the increase in the salaries of employees of the Federal 
Government, which amount is $215,993,124, it means that as a 


result of the action of the Senate upon the pending bill we will 
have added to our appropriations $354,432,124. 


The law places upon us, Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the burden of preparing and initiating all 
proper appropriation bills. It is a burden placed on our 
shoulders by law. It is a responsibility from which we can- 
not escape. We must meet it, and I commend the Speaker 
of this House for following the precedent of the former 
Speaker from Ohio, Mr. Longworth, when he sent the bill 
back to the Appropriations Committee on his own motion. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I always yield to the distinguished lady 
from Massachusetts. ; 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I am not so certain of 
that. Is the gentleman sure that every one of these retired 
Officers have been justly taken off the roll? 

Mr. BLANTON. Except those, possibly, in the district of 
the good lady from Massachusetts. I want to state that on 
that roll was William Wolff Smith—— 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for 3 minutes more. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
if he is going to allow any more general debate on the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I only want 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. . Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. On that list was William Wolff Smith, 
who had only 13 days in a swivel-chair service in Washing- 
ton during the war, and in addition to an annual salary of 
$9,000 drawn from the Government, he had himself retired 
at $187.50 per month for the rest of his life. I put the facts 
before the committee and he resigned. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That is only one in- 
stance. What became of the others? 

Mr. BLANTON. We produced the evidence on him and 
he sat there crumpled up like a baby, and he said, Take me 
to the hospital.” He said, “ Let me alone and I will pay the 
money back to the Government”; and he resigned. There 
was one officer drawing a big salary from the Government 
who was retired for “ social inaptitude.” When we asked his 
experts what they meant by social inaptitude ”, they said 
that he could not carry on a proper parlor conversation in 
high society. {Laughter.] 

Possibly I ought to be retired if that is a reason for retire- 
ment. Probably I cannot carry on the proper kind of a 
parlo? conversation in high society. When another body 
puts back on the list emergency officers who failed to prove 
service-connected disabilities, then it is high time, I think, 
that we have a Speaker, with precedent or without prece- 
dent, who under the rules of this House, on his own motion, 
will send the bill back to the committee. [Applause.] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the 
gentleman what, in a case such as I heard of today, of a 
retired emergency officer whose leg is off and his service- 
connected pension was cut and his retirement was taken 
away from him? There are a good many cases like that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I refer the lady to General Hines, who, 
in effect, said several thousand of them were frauds and 
ought not to be there. They have been taken off, and we 
must not let them be put back. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; but the gentle- 
man knows perfectly well that a great many service-con- 
nected battle-casualty cases of men, not retired emergency 
officers, were cut and cut, as high as 60 percent, during the 
present administration. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I am for taking care of the veterans 
who were disabled and for the officers who were disabled, 
but not these officers who were not disabled. I will amplify 
my views at a later date and give some specific cases. 

Mr. Chairman, the great majority of our emergency of- 
ficers during the World War were of the finest, ablest, 
noblest, bravest men of this great Nation. They served our 
country through patriotism with no selfishness or hope of 
reward. Few of those, comparatively, who had actual serv- 
ice abroad have ever tried to “hold up” their Government 
since the war. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are always some black sheep in 
every flock. Among our emergency officers there are some 
racketeers. After the war closed, many tried to remain in 
the service, and did remain until Congress was influenced to 
grant to them 1 year’s extra pay, as a bonus for leaving, to 
enable us to properly reduce the officers of our peace-time 
Army. 
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The chief racketeer of them all was Maj. William Wolff 
Smith. During the war he got a civilian position as a clerk 
in a department here at $125 per month, or $1,500 per year, 
which easy, safe, convenient, reclining position he held until 
October 29, 1918, when he entered the service just 13 days 
before the armistice, after which he held on until he got his 
pleasure trip to Honolulu in 1922, received his $1,000 extra 
pay to get out, immediately went into the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and by Col. Charles R. Forbes, then Director—whom we 
afterwards sent to the penitentiary—was made General 
Counsel of the Bureau, drew a salary of $9,000 per year, and 
helped to pass over the President’s veto the Retired Pay Act, 
under which he drew $187.50 per month, additional to his 
Salary, until we had him and 4,800 others put off the rolls, 

Then there is Dr. Jo Marvin Ferguson, formerly of North 
Little Rock, but now at Lexington, who did not enlist until 
October 18, 1918, and who did not actually begin service until 
7 days before the armistice, who, while drawing a salary of 
$6,500 from the Veterans’ Administration, drew additional 
retired pay of $150 per month, and his back check he 
received as accrued pay amounted to $1,051.94 when he 
retired, which he received in cash. You will find this set 
out on page 7 of House Document No. 802, which I had 
printed 2 years ago on March 3, 1931. He was cut off. He 
is trying to get back. 

Then there is District Judge Carl O. Hamlin, of Brecken- 
ridge, who for 13 years has been drawing a fat salary holding 
court in only one county, while when I was a circuit judge 
I held court in the five big counties of Stephens, Eastland, 
Callahan, Taylor, and Shackelford; and Judge Hamlin has 
been drawing retired pay of $150 per month additional from 
the Government. He was cut off. He is trying to get back. 
You will find Judge Carl O. Hamlin listed on page 139 of 
said House Document No. 802, which I had printed on March 
3, 1931. During the war Hamlin never saw an enemy. His 
entire service was in the United States filling easy berths. 

You will find many of the more than 4,800 emergency 
officers whom we have dropped from the rolls and taken 
from them the retired pay they had been unjustly drawing 
from the Government listed in my resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 355, which I introduced in the House on April 6, 
1932, giving their names, their addresses, their length of 
service, the amount of their retired pay, and the big sal- 
aries many were at the same time drawing from the Gov- 
ernment. It was in the hearing which the Committee on 
Military Affairs granted me on my said House Joint Resolu- 
tion 355, during April and May of 1932, that I produced 
evidence showing the many flimsy, silly, ridiculous, fraudu- 
lent excuses upon which many were granted retired pay 
ranging as high as $556.67 per month for life (drawn by 
Dr. Lloyd E. Dyer, of Greeneville, Tenn., shown on p. 139 of 
my said H Doc. No. 802), and which eventuated in causing 
these more than 4,800 officers to be dropped from the rolls. 
Among these 4,800 officers who have been dropped, as listed 
in said House Document No. 802, printed by me on March 
3, 1931, you will find Judge John H. Fraine, Col. Erle Davis 
Luce, and Col. William Theodore Mollison, of Minneapolis, 
all drawing retired pay of $312.50 each at the time we 
dropped them. You will find Edward Lee Kearns, of Pitts- 
burgh; Col. F. S. Van Gorder, of Warren; and Thomas 
Biddle Ellis, of Philadelphia, each drawing $312.50. You 
will find Dr. Junius Francis Lynch, of Leesburg; Col. John 
Houston Merrill, of Washington; Col. John H. Dunn, of 
South Boston; Dorsey Woodruff Thickstun, of Los Angeles; 
and Col. Leroy V. Patch, of Payette, all drawing $281.25 
each when we cut them off. You will find Col. Charles 
Lutin Dulin, of Rome; Col. Charles D. Center, of Quincy; 
and Col. Charles William Decker, of Los Angeles, all draw- 
ing retired pay of $300 per month each when we cut them 
off. You will find Col. Jouett C. Henry, of Hopkinsville, 
drawing $312.50; Robert E. Steiner, of Montgomery, draw- 
ing $375; Gen. William C. Wilson, of Nobleton, drawing 
$375; and Julian Francis Greeley, of East Milton, drawing 
$471.96 per month when they were cut off. Naturally none 
of them like it. This was easy money for them. None of 
them had suffered any disability in war. None of them had 
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Each and every one who was actually disabled, with service 
connection, has been kept on the rolls. 

I have just had printed, by authority unanimously given 
me by the House, the names of all bona fide disabled emer- 
gency officers with service connection still allowed retired 
pay, and there are only 1,518 of them whose names, ad- 
dresses, and amount of pay you will find printed in my 
House Document No. 269, just recently off the press. 
House Document No. 802 contained the names of over 6,300 
emergency officers retired, but over 4,800 of them have been 
dropped from the rolls as undeserving and their retired pay 
taken from them, and their names do not appear in the 
revised list just printed in House Document No. 269. 
Naturally they are mad. They still want to draw their easy 
money. They are thoroughly organized. They have a strong 
lobby here in Washington. They have a lobby in each State. 
Most of them are men of means. Most of them hold lucra- 
tive positions. Some are mayors. Some are judges on 
benches. Some are legislators. Some are prosecuting at- 
torneys. Many are prominent physicians. Many are promi- 
nent lawyers. Many are prominent dentists. Some are 
prominent politicians. 

They did everything within their power to defeat me for 
office last election. They misrepresented me in my district. 
They maligned my record. They caused vicious newspaper 
articles to be published. They made a pussyfooting cam- 
paign throughout my district. But never once did they dis- 
close their personal grudge or let the people know that my 
determined fight and hard work here, covering months of 
laborious effort, had helped to cut them out of their easy 
money which the tax-burdened people had been paying. 
And it is their lobby and influence which have put their 
amendment on the bill, and we must kill this amendment 
and not let them be put back on the rolls. This money 
should go to disabled ex-service men and to their widows 
and orphan children. 

“POKER BILL” 

When William Wolff Smith entered the service on October 
29, 1918, just 13 days before the armistice, he was drawing 
$125 per month as a clerk in a civilian position. He did not 
enter as a private. Having influential friends, he applied 
for a commission. He was examined October 28, 1918, the 
board reporting that he had the following existing defects: 

Defective vision in right eye, defective vision in left eye, three 
missing teeth, and complete reducible indirect left inguinal 
hernia— 

And he was rejected for general military service, but 
through influence was accepted for special and limited serv- 
ice, which he entered on October 29, 1918, with a swivel- 
chair commission here in Washington as captain in the 
Sanitary Corps. 

So he had had 13 days’ service in a swivel chair here in 
beautiful Washington when the armistice was signed on 
November 11, 1918. Though the war had closed, he held 
on to his commission, and in 1920 he asked that he be pro- 
moted either as a major in the Finance Department or a 
lieutenant colonel in the Quartermaster Corps. His examin- 
ing board found that because of his said defects, all of which 
existed when he entered the service— 

He was physically disqualified and incapacitated, and that he 
also lacked knowledge and experience. 

When he left the Army, William Wolff Smith swore: 


I certify that at the present time I have no wound, injury, or 
disease, whether incurred in the military service or otherwise— 


And by making that affidavit he got the Army to appoint 
him a major in the Quartermaster Reserve Corps on January 
24, 1923, and he received his 1 year’s extra pay for getting 
out of the Army, and he received his free trip abroad, going 
to Honolulu during the fall of 1922 at Government expense, 
routing by Grand Canyon going, and Mount Rainier re- 
turning. 

Maj. William Wolff Smith immediately secured a position 
with the United States Veterans’ Bureau on January 17, 


1923; Col. Charles R. Forbes, whom we later sent to the Fed- | 
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eral penitentiary, was then the Director of the Bureau. 
Forbes gave Smith his appointment, and made him General 
Counsel of the Bureau, in charge of all legal matters. Smith 
had no standing as a lawyer, but was a broken-down, dis- 
reputable third-class newspaperman, yet had the final legal 
say on the rights of 4,000,000 war veterans, their widows and 
orphan children, with head control over the 876 lawyers 
eventually employed by said Bureau. 

Some of you older Members here will remember the first 
report I filed against Col. Charles R. Forbes, showing the 
millions of dollars he grafted and wasted. Only such a man 
as Forbes would have placed Smith in such position. 

I want you to look in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for April 
21, 1932, and see the names, records, and salaries I printed of 
these 876 lawyers in this Veterans’ Bureau, the majority of 
whom Smith caused to be appointed. You will see that 
many of them were formerly clerks in Government bureaus 
drawing salaries from $900 to $1,800 per year, and obtaining 
law licenses through correspondence schools and otherwise 
were designated as lawyers, and had their salaries trebled, 
and quadrupled and some raised to $5,000, $6,000, $7,000, 
$8,000, and $9,000 per year. You will note that I published 
their former ratings and salaries, and their raised bureau 
salaries. 

RETIRED PAY FOR DISABLED EMERGENCY OFFICERS 

Then, aided and abetted by Maj. William Wolff Smith 
and by misrepresenting the facts, certain disabled emer- 
gency officers influenced Congress, over the President’s veto, 
to pass their bill giving them retired pay for life many times 
greater than enlisted men draw as compensation for battle 
injuries. They first assured Congress there were only 900 
of such officers and later said there could not be over 1,500 
of them. But after getting their law passed and arranging 
boards that would scratch each other’s back”, over 6,300 
of such officers were retired, many of them being doctors 
and lawyers who never heard an enemy’s gunfire, and 
whose only service was swivel-chair safety jobs in the 
United States, and who while drawing this large monthly 
retired pay from the Government have held lucrative jobs 
with either the State or Government at fat salaries. 

RECEIVED PAY FROM THREE SOURCES 

Some of these emergency officers retired on pay, in addi- 
tion to their big annual salaries and their big monthly re- 
tired pay, and have been drawing additional money from the 
Government as Reserve officers on active duty. Illustrat- 
ing this, as the situation existed in 1932 when I checked 
it, Dr. Julius L. Arntzen, at Tucson, Ariz., received an an- 
nual salary of $5,400 from the Veterans’ Bureau, and retired 
pay of $150 per month additional, and then received pay 
and allowances of $213.27 for active duty as a Reserve 
officer; Dr. John R. Brown, at Minneapolis, Minn., annual 
salary, $4,600, retired pay, $125 per month, pay and allow- 
ances as Reserve officer, $148.02; Dr. Jesse L. Hall, at central 
office, Washington, annual salary, $5,400, retired pay, $150 
per month, pay and allowances as Reserve officer, $400.40; 
Dr. Bernard A. McDermott, at central office, Washington, 
annual salary, $5,000, retired pay, $125 per month, pay 
and allowances as Reserve officer, $174.49; Maj. William 
Wolff Smith, general counsel, annual salary, $9,000, retire- 
ment pay, $187.50 per month, pay and allowances as Reserve 
officer, $85.80; Levi A. Beem, at Indianapolis, Ind., annual 
salary, $3,300, retired pay, $165 per month, pay and allow- 
ances as Reserve officer, $206.92; Dr. Edward J. Burnett, 
Veterans’ Home, Dayton, Ohio, annual salary $3,800, re- 
tired pay, $150 per month, pay and allowances as Reserve 
officer, $388.74; Dr. Alpha M. Chase, Denver, Colo., annual 
salary, $4,600, retired pay, $195 per month, pay and allow- 
ances as Reserve officer, $104.28; Dr. William H. Hatcher, 
dentist at Cincinnati, Ohio, annual salary $4,400, retired 
pay, $150 per month, pay and allowances as Reserve officer, 
$232.86; Dr. Horace E. Ruff, at Little Rock, Ark., annual 
salary, $3,800, retired pay, $243.75 per month, pay and al- 
lowances as Reserve officer, $277.24; Dr. Thomas F. Dodd, 
Washington, annual salary, $4,800, retired pay, $187.50 per 
month, pay and allowances as Reserve officer, $213.64; Dr. 
William E. Park, at Oteen, N.C., annual salary, $4,600, re- 
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tired pay, $150 per month, pay and allowances as Reserve 
officer, $254.84; Dr. Edd L. Robertson, Washington, annual 
salary, $5,400, retired pay, $187.50 per month, pay and al- 
lowances as Reserve officer, $416.52; Mr. Norman B. Gridley, 
on appeal board at Newington, Conn., annual salary, $3,300, 
retired pay, $150 per month, pay and allowances as Reserve 
officer, $162.78. 
RECEIVING FOUR DIFFERENT INCOMES 

In addition to receiving their annual salaries, their 
monthly retired pay, and their pay and allowances for duty 
as Reserve officers, I found when checking them up in 1932 
that Dr. Jesse L. Hall and Dr. Horace E. Ruff were doing 
private medical practice after official hours. 

I found also in 1932 that the following high-salaried, over- 
paid Veterans’ Bureau doctors were doing private practice 
after official hours: Dr. George I. Birchfield, at Seattle, 
Wash., salary $4,000, retired pay $150 per month; Dr. Louis 
B. Derdiger, at Minneapolis, salary $3,800, retired pay $150 
per month; Dr, Charles W. Wang, at Philadelphia, salary 
$3,800, retired pay $125 per month; Dr. Hargus G. Shelley, 
Wichita, Kans., salary $4,800, retired pay $150 per month; 
Dr. Vincent M. Diodati, at Philadelphia, salary $4,600, retired 
pay $150 per month; Dr. John J. Small, dentist, at Phila- 
delphia, salary $3,800, retired pay $150 per month; Dr. Albert 
Field, at Hines, III., salary $4,200, retired pay $150 per 
month; Dr. Leon M. Ochs, at St. Louis, Mo., salary $3,800, 
retired pay $125 per month; Dr. Harry Frey, Dallas, Tex., 
salary $3,800, retired pay $125 per month; Dr. Paul D. Moore, 
Seattle, salary $3,800, retired pay $125 per month; Dr. Harry 
S. Monroe, Pittsburgh, salary $4,600, retired pay $125 per 
month; Dr. Edwin M. Johnson, Washington, salary $4,400, 
retired pay $150 per month; Dr. Oliver P. Miller, at Louis- 
ville, salary $4,600, retired pay $125 per month; Dr. John 
Ladd, Washington, salary $5,000, retired pay $150 per month; 
Dr. James L. McKnight, Tucson, Ariz., salary $4,600, retired 
pay $125 per month; Dr. William R. Leahy, San Francisco, 
salary $4,600, retired pay $150 per month; Dr. William W. 
McCrillis, dentist, Los Angeles, salary $3,700, retired pay 
$150 per month; Dr. Henry C. Lochte, New Orleans, salary 
$4,400, retired pay $125 per month; Dr. Dick R. Longino, 
Atlanta, salary $3,800, retired pay $125 per month. They 
were supposed to be giving all their time to the Govern- 
ment, yet they practiced medicine on the side. 

BLANTON'S HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 355 

On April 6, 1932, I introduced House Joint Resolution 355, 
calling attention to all of the above, and showing that of the 
six-thousand-three-hundred-and-odd officers named draw- 
ing retired pay, as listed in my House Document No. 802, 
over 4,800 emergency officers were fraudulently drawing re- 
tired pay from the Government, and giving the name, 
address, position, retired pay, and salary many of them were 
drawing from the Government, and providing for the dis- 
missal of William Wolff Smith, and for the removal of said 
Officers not entitled to pay from the rolls, and providing 
for the repeal of said retirement act. 

HEARING BEFORE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 

My said resolution was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, ably presided over by our friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. McSwatn], who promptly gave me an ex- 
haustive hearing. When confronted with proof of the above 
facts, Maj. William Wolff Smith completely collapsed, agreed 
to pay back to the Government the money he had drawn 
from it, and whimpered like a baby. Having been general 
counsel at the head of the Bureau’s legal department, with 
876 lawyers under him, he was supposed to be able to hold 
his own across the table with the leading lawyers of the 
United States; hence it was pitiful to witness his abject in- 
competency and helplessness, and he was able to offer no 
defense whatever against said House Joint Resolution 355, 
designated as the “ Declaration of war against Government 
parasites ”, and the proof supporting same with which he 
was deluged. 

HANDICAPS 

As is usual in all such cases, one member of the committee 

in particular, Gen. Burnett M. Chiperfield, of Nlinois, 
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tried in every ingenious way possible to hamper, obstruct, 
and hamstring me in my efforts to develop the evidence 
before said committee in said hearing. I want, especially, to 
thank and commend for their sympathetic and able assist- 
ance the following distinguished members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs who bravely insisted that all facts be 
uncovered and refused to shield any censurable conduct, 
to wit: Chairman John J. McSwain, of South Carolina; Hon. 
Lister Hill, of Alabama; Hon. Jed Johnson, of Oklahoma; 
Hon. Andrew J. May, of Kentucky; Hon. R. Ewing Thoma- 
son, of Texas; Hon. William N. Rogers, of New Hampshire; 
Hon. W. Frank James, of Michigan; Hon. William H. 
Stafford, of Wisconsin; Hon. Florence Kahn, of California; 
and Hon. Charles A. Wolverton, of New Jersey. For the 
hard work they performed, and the efforts they exerted in 
going to the bottom of everything and allowing no influence 
to distract them, they deserve the commendation of every 
red-blooded American in the United States. Even General 
Chiperfield in the end must have become convinced against 
his will, for he allowed a motion to be passed unanimously 
by said committee asking for the removal of William Wolff 
Smith. 
HOUSE DOCUMENT 802 

American Legion Posts from all parts of the United States 
obtained copies of my House Document No. 802, giving the 
names, addresses, service, and amount of monthly retired 
pay of all of the 6,300 emergency officers who had been 
retired on pay as disabled. They also obtained copies of 
my H. J. Res. 355, and exhausted the supply; and at my own 
expense I was forced to have extra copies printed, and the 
demand for them has been so great, that outside of our 
office copies, there is not an available copy left of House 
Document No. 802, or of H. J Res. 355. 

Members of American Legion Posts have learned that 
they have been exploited by some of these so-called “ dis- 
abled ” emergency officers, who have gobbled up important 
offices and key positions in the Legion, but failed to advise 
their buddies ” that they were drawing from the Govern- 
ment big retired pay, ranging from $125 to $556.67 per 
month for life, additional to the big salaries some of them 
were drawing either in State or Government positions. The 
buck private, with both legs and arms amputated from 
wounds received in front-line battle combat in France, did 
not appreciate some swivel-chair colonel who had only a 
few weeks’ service in the United States being retired for 
“social inaptitude”, or “appendicitis”, or “diseased kid- 
ney”, having no relation whatever to their service, and 
receiving handsome monthly retired pay several times the 
amount of compensation paid to the wounded soldier. 

SOCIAL INADAPTABILITY 


Dr. David O. Smith, of the Veterans’ Administration, in 
giving evidence during the hearing before the Military Af- 
fairs Committee on my House Joint Resolution 355, testified 
that a board of experts examined one of these claimants on 
August 17, 1925, before the Retired Pay Act was passed, and 
reported that he had no disability and that he was thor- 
oughly competent; but when this Retired Pay Act was 
passed, and this emergency officer applied for retirement 
pay, his examining board on August 6, 1928, reported that 
he had what they termed was social inadaptability ” upon 
which they gave him a rating of 70-percent permanent dis- 
ability, and he was retired on $150 per month for life. 

Dr. David O. Smith also testified that when they left the 
service, all these emergency officers who had not had 
combat service abroad made oath and swore that they 
“have no wound, injury, or disease, whether incurred in 
the military service of the United States or otherwise”; but 
after the Retired Pay Act was passed in 1928, they then 
claimed to be diseased and disabled, and that to get around 
that inconsistent situation General Counsel William Wolff 
Smith rendered the following opinion: 

A statement made for one purpose that conflicts with the 
statement made for another purpose is not necessarily false. 


Such conflicting statements are not generally accepted as ma- 
terially wrong. 
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DISTRICT JUDGE CARL o. HAMLIN 

Judge Carl O. Hamlin, of Breckenridge, was born at 
Bolivar, Mo., on April 11, 1890; hence was 27 years old when 
the war started. He had attended Georgetown Law School 
(Catholic) for 3 years. He had a close relative in the War 
Congress from the Seventh Congressional District of Mis- 
souri, through whose influence he was admitted to the offi- 
cers’ training school at Leon Springs, where he remained 
from May 8, 1917, to August 1917. Then he went from Leon 
Springs to Camp Travis, where he remained from August 
1917 to September 26, 1918. Then he went to Camp Grant, 
Rockford, II., and remained there from October 1, 1918, 
to January 30, 1919. 

Carl O. Hamlin was never out of the United States during 
the war. He was never in a danger zone. He never at any 
time saw a German enemy. His service was performed 
under perfectly safe environments. When he left the sery- 
ice, he made oath and swore that he had “ no wound, injury, 
or disease, whether incurred in the military service of the 
United States or otherwise.” Then he went to Breckenridge 
to practice law. Later he was operated upon by Dr. Wilbur 
Smith, who removed his appendix. He made no claim that 
appendicitis, an infection for which thousands of men, 
women, and girls who have never been in the service have 
been operated upon, was in any way connected with his 
service. Not until November 1, 1928, many years after he 
had been district judge, did Carl O. Hamlin file any claim 
against the Government, and then he claimed that he was 
troubled with kidney stones. 

On October 23, 1928, Hon. Ben J. Dean wrote Hon. Read 
Johnson, manager of the Veterans’ Bureau at Dallas, that 
Judge Carl O. Hamlin was coming to Dallas to hold court 
for Judge Royal Watkins, and that he had been bothered 
with kidney trouble, and asking that he be given considera- 
tion. On February 8, 1929, before David Cole, notary pub- 
lic, Judge Carl O. Hamlin, claiming to be disabled, swore 
to his application for retired pay and sent it to the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau on February 15, 1929, he then being a dis- 
trict judge, which position he had held for several years, 
having been appointed to the bench shortly after he got 
out of the Army. Im connection with his application for 
retired pay, based on being disabled, Judge Carl O. Hamlin 
filed with the Bureau an affidavit made by Lila Keith, sworn 
to on November 17, 1928, stating that “ Judge Hamlin was 
nervous, that his lungs gave him trouble, and that he had 
boils on his head.” 

The Emergency Officers’ Retirement Board on April 1, 
1929, decided against him and denied him retirement pay, 
and he got them to review his case, and then they allowed 
him retired pay of $150 per month for life, and paid him an 
adjustment check covering pay at that rate dated back to 
the date he filed his application for pay. You will find him 
listed on page 139 of my said House Document No. 802, 
printed March 3, 1931, as one of the six-thousand-three- 
hundred-and-odd emergency officers retired on pay upon 
the assumption that they were disabled on account of their 
service. 

COMMITTEE TOOK DECISIVE ACTION 

After holding exhaustive hearings on my said resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 355, during April and May 1932, the 
committee by a unanimous vote passed a resolution request- 
ing the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to discharge Wil- 
liam Wolff Smith because of his incompetency and unfit- 
ness; and when the House met that day, I took the floor and 
called attention to their action, and printed their resolution 
in the Recorp, from which I now quote it: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, before which is pending House Joint Resolution 355 and on 
which considerable hearings have been had, that the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs should discharge from the service William 
Wolff Smith on the ground of incompetency and unfitness. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and that a copy be spread upon 
the minutes of this committee. 

Unanimously adopted this the 17th day of May. 

And I then made the following observations, which I quote 
from the Recorp of May 17, 1932: 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the personnel of the splendid 
Committee on Military Affairs for having the judgment, the back- 
bone, and the courage to take action when it finds matters going 
on that ought to be corrected. Gen. Frank T. Hines is a man of 
his word, and when he assured the committee that he would fire 
. noant ak * you will find that he will discharge Smith 

y. e t rid of one of the biggest parasites in the 
Garner service. s: 

. Chairman, I feel greatly encouraged. We are making great 
strides in eliminating waste, extravagance, and graft. I feel sure 
that this splendid Committee on Military Affairs will in a few 
days report a measure to Congress eliminating from the pay roll 
of the Government the 876 lawyers whose names and tremendous 
salaries I placed in the Recorp now employed by the Veterans’ 
Bureau, many of whom are drawing additional retired pay for 
presumptive disabilities, and at the same time will cause to be re- 
moved the hundreds of doctors who are drawing salaries rang 
from $3,000 to $8,000 and at the same time drawing additio 
retired pay for presumptive disabilities, such as “social inapti- 
tude”, and so forth, and who are also at the same time engaged 
in the private practice of medicine. 

Two days thereafter the Chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs took the floor and made the following an- 
nouncement: 

Mr. McSwarn. Mr. Chairman, I have just received a letter from 
the Administrator of the Veterans’ Bureau to the effect that he 
has accepted the resignation of William Wolff Smith as special 
counsel for the Veterans’ Bureau, effective immediately after the 
expiration of his annual leave. [Applause.] 


And thus we got rid of “ Poker Bill” Smith, and stopped 
him from drawing a salary of $9,000 per year, and additional 
retired pay of $187.50 per month for life. And through rec- 
ommendations of the committee and action that followed 
taken by Congress and the President, more than 4,800 of said 
emergency officers were dropped from the pay roll, and their 
retired pay stopped. They had their cases reviewed by this 
board, and by that board, and on appeals, and did every- 
thing known to the ingenuity of skillful men to get back on 
the pay rolls. They have cost this Government several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in expensive hearings and appeals. 

PERSISTENCE OF DISTRICT JUDGE CARL o. HAMLIN 

Before getting his retired pay, upon an application for 
compensation he filed in November 1928, Judge Hamlin was 
granted compensation and had it dated back. Addressed to 
Judge Carl O. Hamlin at his post-office box 41, the Veterans’ 
Administration, through S. P. Kohen, on February 27, 1929, 
notified Judge Hamlin as follows: 

Additional allowance for the benefit of your wife and two chil- 
dren; your payments have been increased from $20 to $25 per 
month from November 1, 1927, through November 19, 1928, and 
from $80 to $100 per month from November 20, 1928, through 


December 3, 1928. Effective December 4, 1928, payments will con- 
tinue at $40 per month. 


RETIRED PAY FOR ALLEGED DISABILITY 

The Administrator’s Board, composed of Chairman J. W. 
Hayes, Attorney L. A. Lawlor, and Dr. Charles D. Collins, 
decided against Judge Carl O. Hamlin, holding that he had 
no disability due to service, and they sent Judge Hamlin 
their decision, addressed to him at his box 41, from which I 
quote the following: 

The evidence shows that the above-named officer is not entitled 
to continue to receive retirement pay, * * + the disability 
for which he was retired with pay is not shown to have been 
caused by a factor arising directly out of the performance of 
actual military or naval duty during the World War. 

NO DISABILITY INCURRED IN SERVICE 

Then, upon insistence, the Central Office Rating Board, 
in its decision signed by Dr. H. W. Rollings, chief, Dr. C. E. 
Barton, Dr. O. D. Smith, and Attorney M. D. Gregg, on May 
31, 1933, found that Judge Carl O. Hamlin’s alleged disa- 
bility was not incurred in service in the World War, and 
Judge Hamlin was notified of this decision at his post-office 
box 41. 

On September 19, 1933, from his district judge’s office on 
his district judge’s stationery initialed “COH-S”, Judge 
Carl O. Hamlin wrote a letter to the Director of Compensa- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration, from which I quote: 

On June 3, 1933, I was notified by the Director of Compensation 
that my claim had been carefully reviewed in accordance with the 
provisions of Public, No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, and that after 


June 30, 1933, I would not be entitled to any benefits thereunder, 
for the reason that my disability was not shown to be “service 
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connected or permanently and totally disabling.” The informa- 
tion I respectfully desire is this: 

1. Even though I have been dropped from the ney 
officers’ retirement roll as a presumptive case, would I not then 
revert back to my former status of “ permanent, partial 40 percent 
disabled” (which status I had prior to my retirement with pay), 
and be entitled to compensation on that basis until October or 
such time as my case may be passed upon by one of the reviewing 
boards created for that purpose? 

2. If my case is such as should properly be considered by a re- 
viewing board, will I not be notified to that effect as well as what 
their final action may be in my case when they have reached a 


decision? 
Cart O. HAMLIN. 


On October 12, 1933, the Veterans’ Administrator, 
through Director Brown, notified Judge Carl O. Hamlin at 
his post-office box 41 that he had been awarded a pension 
of $30 per month effective July 1, 1933, pending decision on 
his appeal to be restored to his retired pay of $150 per 


month. 
ADVERSE DECISION AGAINST HAMLIN 


On November 28, 1933, another appeal board rendered its 
decision against Judge Carl O. Hamlin, holding that his 
claims were not warranted, a copy of same being sent to him 
at his post-office box 41, such decision being the following: 


DECISION 
NoveMser 28, 1933. 

The Adjutant General's Office report shows period of military 
service from August 15, 1917, to January 30, 1919. This report 
contains no evidence of kidney disease during service. 

The veteran filed claim for compensation November 1, 1928, 
alleging kidney stone 

The file contains no evidence of the disability during service 
nor immediately after discharge from service. 

It is therefore the decision of the board that service connection 
for nephrectomy scar, right, following nephrolithiasis, is not war- 
ranted. And “is denied.” Signed by S. Garland Butler, chair- 
man, Walter B. Bost, Dr. James J. McKinley, Frank C. Tess, and 
Bernard M. Wise, the board. 


On December 6, 1933, Hon. George E. Brown, Director of 
Compensation, wrote Judge Carl O. Hamlin, at his post-office 
box 41, advising him the following: 


The special review board, central office, has given careful con- 
sideration to the evidence in your case, and has reached the 
conclusion that your condition diagnosed as nephrectomy scar, 
nephrolithiasis, heretofore presumptively service connected, may 
not be recognized as service connected as it is not shown that the 
condition was incurred during or as the result of your active 
military service in the World War. 

In view of this decision of the special review board your award 
of war-time service-connected pension in the amount of $30 
monthly is being discontinued effective November 30, 1933. 


From his district judge’s office Judge Carl O. Hamlin 
wrote the following: 

DECEMBER 8, 1933. 

In reply to: MCC—Bf. 

In re: Carl O. Hamlin C~—1,433,354. 

The DIRECTOR OF COMPENSATION, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: Your letter of November 24 received, in which you 
state that, due to the time allotted the special review boards, it 
would be impossible to decentralize my case file to the regional 
office at Dallas, Tex., so that I might appear in person before 
such board. You further assure me, nevertheless, that my case 
will receive every consideration when heard on review by the 
special board, central office. * * * 

The fact that I filed no application for compensation until in 
November 1928 * * * ought not to militate against my 
claim. * * * I cannot help but feel that under Presidential 
regulation, resolving all reasonable doubts in favor of the veteran, 
and placing the burden of proof upon the Government, my claim 
will be established as service-connected by the special board, 
central office, when they carefully review all of the evidence in my 
case file. 

Respectfully, 


COH—m 
REQUIRED TO SHOW SALARIED OFFICE HELD BY HIM 
Required to do so by the act of March 20, 1933, and on 
notice sent him October 12, 1933, and sworn to by Judge 
Carl Oswald Hamlin on October 24, 1933, before John W. 
Mackey, notary public, he sent in the following affidavit: 


Asked if he held an office, he replied: “I hold an elective office 
under the State of Texas.” 

Asked if he had ever applied for any other pension, compensation, 
and so forth, he replied: “ Yes. February 15, 1929, I filed applica- 


CARL O. HAMLIN. 
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tion for retirement under provisions of Emergency Officers’ Retire- 
ment Act. Application approved effective March 29, 1929. Dropped 
from retirement roll effective July 31, 1933, under Public, No. 2, 
Presidential Regulation No. 5, Claim No. C-1. 433,354.“ 
HAS COST GOVERNMENT TREMENDOUS SUM 

Judge Carl O. Hamlin is still making strenous efforts to be 
placed back on the pay roll of the Government, and to be 
granted again his retirement pay of $150 per month for 
life, same being in addition to his salary as district judge. 
He is mad at me because he was cut off. He did everything 
he could against me in my district last election year in try- 
ing to defeat me. He imagines that if he can get me out 
of Congress, he can get back on the pay roll again, and then 
draw his undeserved retired pay of $150 per month from the 
Government for life. And he imagines that he can then 
help to put back the over 4,800 other emergency officers on 
their big retired pay for life. But we must stop the pro- 
posed amendment, to put them back, and not allow this 
racket to continue longer. As a matter of right and justice 
Judge Carl O. Hamlin, and these other 4,800 retired officers 
dropped from the pay rolls, ought to pay back to this Gov- 
ernment the thousands of dollars each of them has un- 
justly drawn from the overburdened taxpayers of the United 
States. The people ought to know just what effort and hard 
work it requires to stop racketeering in our departments of 
Government, especially when the Republicans had absolute 
control of it for 12 years. 


HELPING ONE ANOTHER 


You will remember that during the war, before and at the 
time he entered the service on October 29, 1918, 11 days 
before the armistice, Maj. William Wolff Smith was em- 
ployed as a civilian clerk at $125 per month, and he ad- 
mitted that the only case he had ever tried in his life was 
a divorce case, and then he represented neither the plaintiff 
nor the defendant, but the corespondent, and he could not 
recollect even the style of the case or anything about it; 
yet after the act was passed granting retired pay to dis- 
abled emergency ofiicers—and the amount of such pay was 
based principally upon their occupation or profession just 
before entering the service, and the amount of such income 
they derived from such occupation just before entering the 
service—it became necessary for the major ” to show high 
position ” and big income” at the time he became one of 
these “ paper officers commissioned through influence.” 

So in his application for retired pay, in filling in the re- 
quired blanks showing what he did and what he earned just 
before entering the service, Major Smith stated that he was 
in “the private practice of law, monthly earnings $600 per 
month approximately“, when he knew that was untrue, and 
he knew that he had been getting only $125 per month as a 
civilian clerk. But he had to get two witnesses to swear to 
the truth of such statement in his application. His two 
witnesses were Mr. James O’C. Roberts and Miss Annabel 
Hinderliter, both of whom he had elevated from low civilian 
clerical positions of $1,500 to high-salaried legal posts in 
the Veterans’ Bureau. And what they all swore to eventu- 
ally got Smith $187.50 per month retired pay. Roberts had 
begun as a civilian clerk at $1,400 in 1919 and had been 
raised to a solicitor at $8,000, and finally raised to $9,000, 
having taken his law degree while working for the Gov- 
ernment. 

When Smith took charge of the legal department of the 
Bureau, he immediately had Miss Annabel Hinderliter 
transferred from the War Department to the Veterans’ 
Bureau as a civilian clerk at a salary of $1,440 and through 
rapid promotions elevated her finally to the position of a 
senior attorney with a salary of $4,800, she having secured 
her law license while working under Smith for the Govern- 
ment. Here is the record of Roberts’ promotions, prior to 
his final raise to $9,000 per year, as furnished by the Bureau: 

James O’C, Roberts, solicitor, central office. 

Date of appointment (temporary), $1,500, June 25, 1919; date 
of appointment (permanent), $1,400, February 1, 1920. 

Promotions: $1,620, February 1, 1920; $1,800, August 11, 1920; 


$2,300, February 16, 1921; $3,000, February 16, 1923; $3,250, De- 
cember 1, 1923; $3,300, July 1, 1924; $3,800, May 1, 1925; $4,000, 
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October 16, 1925; $5,200, February 1, 1926; $5,400, July 1, 1926; 
$6,000, January 1, 1927; $6,500, July 1, 1928; $7,000, January 1, 
1930; $8,000, July 23, 1930. 

Graduate of Georgetown Law School, LL.B. 

Date of graduation, June 1922. 


In their affidavits attached to Major Smith’s application 
for retired pay, Mr. Roberts and Miss Hinderliter swore that 
“ they had read the statements made by Smith and that the 
facts stated were true to the best of their knowledge and 
belief.” 

In the hearing on my H.J.Res. 355 before the Committee 
on Military Affairs, I elicited the following admissions from 
Miss Annabel Hinderliter from whose testimony I quote the 
following excerpts: 


Mr. BLANTON. Then you admit that on February 12, 1923, you 
were transferred from the Quartermaster Corps to the Veterans’ 
Bureau as a clerk, at a salary of $1,440? 

Miss HINDERLITER., That is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. You were assigned to Mr. Smith's office? 

Miss HInDERLITER. I was. 

Mr. BLANTON. On May 1, 1924, your salary was raised to $1,860? 

Miss HINDERLITER. That is right. 

Mr. Branton. On July 1, 1924, your salary was raised to $2,100? 

Miss HINDERLITER. July 1, 1924, I received a $240 bonus. 

Mr. BLANTON. Which raised your remuneration? 

Miss HINDERLITER. Which added to my salary, increased it to 
62,100. That was a bonus. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then you did get $2,100 from that date on? 

Miss HINDERLITER. No; I got it from May 1, 1924. 

Mr. Branton. On October 12, 1925, you got $2,400? 

Miss HINDERLITER. It started at $2,400 July 1, 1925. 

Mr. BLANTON. When did you get $2,500? 

Miss HinDERLITER. Effective October 16, 1925. 

Mr. BLANTON. On February 12, 1926, your salary went to $2,600? 

Miss HINDERLITER, Effective February 1, 1926, my salary went to 
$2,600. 

Mr. BLANTON. On June 29, 1926, your salary went to $3,000? 

Miss HINDERLITER. Effective June 1, 1926. 

Mr. Branton. Then it was effective 28 days before I stated it 
in this Resolution No. 355? 

Miss HINDERLITER. That seems to be right. 

Mr. Branton. When did you get your license to practice? 

Miss HINDERLITER. October 13, 1925. 

Mr. Branton. When you entered the Bureau in February 1923 
as a clerk at a salary of $1,440, you were not then a lawyer? 

Miss HINDERLITER. No. 

Mr. Branton. Now, when your salary was raised to $3,000 on 
June 1, 1926, you had never tried a case? 

Miss HINDERLITER. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. You had never prepared a case in a courthouse? 

Miss HinpERLITER. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Your salary went to $3,100 on August 1, 1927? 

Miss HINDERLITER. On August 1, 1927. 

Mr. BLANTON. In December 1927 your salary went to $3,800, did 
it not? 

Miss HINDERLITER. That is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. The civil-service examination that gives you a 
certificate from the Civil Service Commission does not involve any 
law examination of you, does it? 

Miss HINDERLITER. It requires one to show qualifications which 
are satisfactory before the Commission 

Mr. BLANTON. If you will just answer my quest ion 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Give the witness an opportunity to answer the 
question. 

Mr. BLANTON. The question I asked can be answered “yes” or 
“ no.” 

Mr. CRI RTI D. But counsel cannot direct the reply of the wit- 
ness. It is the right of the witness in every court and everybody 
to answer questions in reasonable terms, and cowering won't deter 
me from my position. 

Mr. BLANTON. Miss Hinderliter, we will get along, I think, with- 
out the General getting | disturbed. When I ask you a question 
which can be answered “yes” or “no”, would you mind, please, 
9 “yes "or “no”, and then explain it? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. One of the most fundamental things which the 
court would tell a lawyer and witness, either, is that you do not 
have to answer a question “yes” or “no.” 

Mr. Rocers. I do not think that is right. That is one of the 
places where they make you answer yes” or “no.” 

Mr. BLANTON. When did your salary go to $3,800? 

Miss HINDERLITER. Effective November 1, 1927, my salary went to 
$3,800. 

Mr. Branton. When did it go to $4,000? 

Miss HINDERLITER. Effective June 30, 1928. 

Mr. BLANTON. When did it go to $4,600? 

Miss HINDERLITER. Effective July 1, 1928. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then from 1927 to July 1, 1928, you got 3 raises, 
1 in November to $3,800, 1 the next June 30, 1928, to $4,000, and 
1 the next day, on July 1, 1928, to $4,600? 

Miss HINDERLITER. That is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Your salary went to $4,800 in December 1929? 

Miss HINDERLITER. It was effective January 1, 1930, but notice of 
it was dated December 28, 1929, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Since January 1, 1930, when your salary was raised 
to $4,800, Major Smith has filed ‘several recommendations that you 
be promoted to a higher salary, has he not? 

Miss HINDERLITER. I know of one. 

Mr. BLANTON. You signed that (Smith's application for retired 
pay) as a witness and swore to it, did you not? 

Miss HINDERLITER. As a witness to Major Smith’s signature. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Is that a part of our record? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to make it a part of the record. Well, 
you did sign that document? 

Miss HINDERLITER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. For whatever it says there—you did swear to what- 
ever it says you swore to? 

Miss HND ERL TIER. No; not at all. 

Mrs. KARN. No; that was Major Smith swearing to it, and she 
witnessed his signature. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, whatever it says there that you did, Miss 
Hinderliter, you, as a lawyer, realize you are responsible for it, 
do you not? 

Mrs. Kaun. Just pardon me 1 minute. I am not a lawyer, but 
if you witness a will, does that mean you know what is in the 
will, or do you only witness the signature thereof? 

Miss HINDERLITER. You witness the signature, Mrs. KAHN. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me read you something here, Miss Hinder- 
liter. Here is what this application says, “signed and sworn to” 
and “ We, the undersigned, severally solemnly swear"; this is not 
Smith, this is Miss Hinderliter swearing here, and Mr. Roberts, 
who is now solicitor— 

“We, the undersigned, severally solemnly swear that we have 
known the person [Smith] whose name is subscribed above, 6 and 
9 years, respectively, and that we have read the statements made 
by him, and the facts stated are true to the best of our knowledge 
and belief.” That is signed by J. OC. Roberts, and by Annabel 
Hinderliter, and is subscribed and sworn to before F. W. Krichett, 
notary public, who is a lawyer down there, is he not? 

Miss HINDERLITER. Yes. 

Mr. Branton. Do you know him well. 

Miss HINDERLITER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he swore you to that, did he not? 

Miss HINDERLITER. I would have to see it; may I see the paper? 

Mr. BLANTON. Say if that is your signature, please, Madam 
[handing paper to witness]. 

Miss HINDERLITER. Yes; that is mine. 

Mr. BLANTON. With pen and ink? 

Miss HINDERLITER. Yes. 

Mr. Buanton. You signed that and swore to it before Mr. 
Krichett? 

Miss HINDERLITER. I said I did. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. She said so. 

Mr. BLANTON. The 6 years refers to the time Mr. Roberts had 
known Smith and the 9 years to the time you had known him? 

Miss HINDERLITER. I think so. I would say so without seeing the 
paper. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where concerning his occupation and income just 
before he entered the service, it says “private practice of law” 
and “monthly earnings, $600 per month approximately”, before 
you swore to that, did you make any investigation to find out that 
his monthly earnings from May to October 29, 1918, were only $125 
per month? 

Miss HINDERLITER. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. You just signed that and swore to it, saying that 
was true, without making any investigation, did you? 

Miss HINDERLITER. I had no way of investigating. Major Smith 
was a lawyer with offices in the 

Mr. BLANTON. You just took his word for it. 

Mr. CuHIPERFIELD. Let her finish her answer. 

Mr. BLANTON. You say he had offices there? 

Miss HINDERLITER. Yes. 

Mr. Banton. While he was general counsel? 

Miss HINDERLITER. For many years after he was general counsel, 

Mr. BLANTON. How do you know, Miss Hinderliter? 

Miss HINDERLITER. Why, because I knew; I worked for him. 

Mr. BLANTON. You worked for him in his private law office? 

Miss HINDERLITER. I did. 

General . I do not see why she should be dragged here 
and put on this stand and questioned for 2 hours. I propose to 
quit attending these hearings. 

Mr. CHIPERFEÆLD. I am with you. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want to be lectured. I am showing that 
she swore to his application that during the 6 months just im- 
mediately before entering the service, Smith was practicing law, 
making $600 per month, when he had testified already that he was 
employed as a clerk at $125 per month. If I find rottenness in a 
bureau, I condemn it. 

The CHARMAN. This is a congressional inquiry, and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] is under his obligation as a 
Member of Congress, the same as we are, and I think that we will 
have to permit that. 

Mr. Hitz. In determining this 30-percent disability, the Bureau 
goes into what is called “different variants”, and those variants 
depend upon a man’s vocation and the amount of money the 
man made in that particular vocation. So it does go into the 
determination of the retired pay. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, with to some of the costs of the 
Bureau, Miss Hinderliter, for the period between October 1 and 6, 
1928, you collected traveling expenses for taking some depositions 
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of $121.31, transportation and Pullman $87.86, per diem $27, other 
expenses $6.45. You got a per diem in addition to your salary? 

Miss HINDERLITER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. On January 2, 1929, you went over to Baltimore 
and back—transportation and Pullman $2.37, per diem $2.15, other 
expenses $3.50—total, $8.02 for that day? 

Miss Hrxperurrer. I will admit that, if you get this from the 
Bureau certified as correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. I got this from General Hines. 

Miss HINDERLTTER. Well, they are probably right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, October 13 to 16, 1931, to Atlanta, Ga. 
$83.24—transportation and Pullman $65.44, per diem $13.50, other 


Mr. BLANTON. You went to Baltimore October 26, 1931, gas and 
oil $2.04, per diem $9, other expenses 50 cents, totaling $11.54. 

Miss HINDERLITER. I traveled by motor. 

Mr. BLANTON. On January 5, 1932, you went to Philadelphia, re- 
turning next day, and the Government paid you transportation 
and Pullman, $12.06; per diem, $7.50; other expenses, $3.50; total- 
ing, $23.06. On February 6, 1932, you went to Chicago and came 
back February 19, and there was paid you transportation and 
Pullman, $72.06; per diem, $15; other expenses, $6.20; totaling, 
$93.26. Miss Hinderliter, is it not a fact that the Bureau has alto- 
gether 878 lawyers employed, scattered all over the United States? 

Miss HINDERLITER. I do not know how many they have. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you see the number of names I put in the 
Recorp and their salaries? 

Miss HINDERLITER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. There were 876 of them. 

Miss HINDERLITER. I did not count them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the expense account of Wil- 
liam Wolff Smith that the Government paid on his trips to Europe. 

The CHARMAN. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now I offer in evidence the list of the 876 at- 
torneys, with their salaries, certified by General Hines to be correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 


I want the Members of this House, Mr. Chairman, to look 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for April 26, 1932, and see 
the evidence I put in there, showing the amount of $688.85 
William Wolff Smith spent on his first trip to Europe, and 
the whole page of expense he incurred on his second trip 
to Europe. On one of these trips he went to Europe to 
attend the meeting of the American Bar Association. The 
only kind of bar association that William Wolff Smith 
would fit in well with is the kind of long ago, where they 
had a rail to put your feet on and free lunches on the 
counter. Additional to his trips to Europe the following 
will show the travel expense of William Wolff Smith, certified 
to me to be correct by General Hines, Administrator, to 
wit: 

The data submitted relative to Major Smith's travel are com- 
plete, with the exception of a trip made during the current month 
to Columbia, S. C., and Norfolk, Va. This trip was made in connec- 
tion with war-risk litigation. The voucher has not as yet been 
submitted, and detailed information relative to this trip is, there- 
fore, not available. 

I trust that the information submitted herewith presents the 
facts which you desire. 

Very truly yours, 


Frank T. Hives, Administrator. 


Summary statement of travel, William Wolff Smith, period May 18, 
1923, through Mar. 11, 1932 


6 $16.00 2.69 
87 26.00 141.85 
12 29.00 144. 8 
3 11. 60 32. 8 
B 90. 00 395, 02 
4 15. 00 44.13 
5 18.00 80 
9 35. 00 103. 80 
5 20.00 j....---.-- 90.00 
10 37.00 110. 55 


1 pe EEA ea 214 
5 48.27 18.00 74.72 
3 40.42 11.00 57.02 
17 107.23 63. 00 181.73 
8 55. 86 19. 00 80. 46 
15 116. 92 55. 00 183. 62 
5 68.44 15.00 79. 74 
1 1.75 3.00 4.75 
4 40. 42 13. 00 58. 92 
D R — 10 114.43 37.00 165.23 
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Summary statement of travel, William Wolff Smith, period May 18, 
1923, through Mar. 11, 1932—Continued 


Other 
Per diem expenses Total 
$145. 50 $26.83) $479.02 
6, 00 3.70 31.61 
45.00 1.00 54. 

3.00 1.80 11. 85 

63. 05 20. 00 &15 101. 20 

69. 16 27.00 505 102. 11 

159. 37 153. 00 37. 50 359. 87 

19. 70 40. 50 6.00 65.20 

594. 78 196. 60 71.81 862. 59 

7 60. 26 34.50 8.95 103.71 

4 234. 71 150. 00 20. 23 404. 94 

20 160. 16 70. 50 17. 05 247. 71 

3 6. 00 13. 50 1.0 21. 10 

5 70. OL 25. 50 6.25 101. 78 

6 64. 31 28. 50 6.55 99. 36 

B 132. 55 133. 50 33. 25 290.30 

7 7.50 33.90 1.50 42.00 

4 18. 04 22. 50 1. 80 42,04 

3 23.78 15.00 4.00 42.78 

15 39. 18 81. 00 3.50 123. 68 

12 $3. 11 63, 00 8.20 164.31 

1 1 SRSA 223 

9 62.26 46. 50 7.85 116, 61 

4 28. 78 2¹. 00 6.70 80. 48 

Mar. 25-Apr. 4 2 131, 86 112.50 16.80 261. 16 

y 5 63. 20 22.50 4.85 90. 55 

8 56. 00 30. 00 4.95 91. 04 
5 42.03 24.00 5.30 
10 76.94 54. 00 12.55 
2⁴ 30.95 132.00 6.00 
5 63. 20 22. 50 500 
c 67.38 40. 50 8.65 
June 1220. 16. 10 52. 50 3.00 
Sept. 18-29 97.75 67. 50 12.70 
Bet. 20-00 76. 37 55. 00 12,65 
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Because it is such a very important matter to the Govern- 
ment to keep these 4,800 racketeers from being placed back 
on the pay rolls and their undeserved big retired pay re- 
stored to them each month for life, I want you to get a clear 
insight into the character of this General Counsel, William 
Wolff Smith, who was responsible for their being placed on 
the pay rolls in the first instance, and who will do everything 
in his power to get them put back. You can get a better 
insight by reading some of his testimony given before the 
Committee on Military Affairs in their hearing on my reso- 
lution, House Joint Resolution 355, and from such testimony 
I quote the following excerpts: 

EXCERPTS FROM WILLIAM WOLFF SMITH’S TESTIMONY APRIL 16, 1932 

Q. You were practicing law?—A. No, sir; I was in the news- 
paper—in the publicity business. 

Q. If I understood you correctly yesterday, up until you went 
with the Veterans’ Bureau you never in your entire life had but 
one contested civil case, and that was a divorce case, which you 
lost?—A. No; I did not lose it; I did not say that. 

Q. I thought you said you lost it?—A. My recollection is that I 
won it, in this way: I represented the corespondent. 

Q. Yes; but if I understood the record right, now, you never in 
your entire life tried but one contested litigated case? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Only one, and that was a divorce case?—A. Yes, sir. 

— Was there any appeal from that case? — A. Well, I do not 
LA 

Q. What was the style of that case?—A, I cannot tell you. 

Q. You never tried a case in any State of the Union?—A. No, sir, 

Q. Who appointed you as General Counsel?—A. Colonel Forbes. 

Q. Was that a Presidential appointment?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Then why the necessity for Colonel Forbes to go to President 
Harding about your appointment?—-A. When Colonel Forbes went 
to the White House, he did it to request my being appointed 
General Counsel. I presume it was customary to consult the 
President. 

Q. Are the lawyers under you appointed by you?—A. On my 
recommendation. General Hines accepts it or not as he sees fit, 

Q. Has he as a rule accepted your recommendations on those 
appointments?—A. I would say in the majority of instances. 
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Q. What was your offer you made yesterday about returning 
your retired pay to the Government?—A. That I would return 
my checks as they come in to the Treas 2 

Q. What are you going to do about that more than $5,000 you 
drew when first retired?—A, I have used a considerable portion 
of it. I will go out and try to raise every cent that I have taken, 
and return it to the Treasury. 

Q. Had the Department, before you came in it, and before your 
case had been turned down by three boards, ever held that a 
hernia constituted 30-percent permanent disability?—A. I pre- 
sume not. 

Q. You wrote the opinion holding that?—A. I cannot tell with- 
out looking it up. 

Q. If you did not actually write that opinion, you confirmed it, 
did you not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And ratified it?—Yes, sir; it is good today. 

Q. You were in the service 13 days before the Armistice?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you had no permanent disability, of course, at that 
time?—A. None due to service. 

Q. You do not have any now?—A. The Board has found that 
my injuries are due to service. 

Q. If the law is amended as proposed, then you and a lot more 
would go out?—A. Yes, perhaps three or four thousand. 

Q. Now look at it and say whether you wrote that opinion 
making hernia 30 percent?—A. I would say I did. 

Q. That is signed William Wolff Smith.—A. I rendered the opin- 
jon. There is no question about that. 

Q. In addition to your $9,000 salary, how long have you been 
drawing this retired pay of $187.50 per month?—A. Since May 
25, 1928. It was dated back. 

Q. It amounts to about $8,000 you have drawn in addition to 
your $9,000 salary?—A. About that. 

Q. You came to a decision———A. This morning; yes, sir. 

Q. That you would not take the monthly retirement pay of 
$187.50 any longer?—A. That is correct. 

Q. You enlisted in the Army on October 29, 1918?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You had tried but one case, a divorce case?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And at that time you had written no briefs yourself?—-A. No 
court briefs. 

Q. Had you taken any action in court?—A. No, sir. 

Q. In your application for retired pay, witnessed by Annabelle 
Hinderliter, you gave as your business just prior to entering 
the service as Private practice of law; address, 400 Commercial 
National Bank Building "?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you were discharged from the Army November 25, 
1922, did you not make oath to the fact that you “had no 
wound, injury, or disease, whether incurred in the military serv- 
ice of the United States or otherwise "?—A. I think so. 

Q. Do you not know?—A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. You read this bill (by Branton, H.J.Res. 355) now being 
considered by this committee, before today?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Before p testified yesterday?—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. Did not you check up that charge in the bill?—A. Yes, sir. 
I am willing to admit that I made the oath referred to. 

Q. Here it is, “I certify that at the present time I have no 
wound, injury, or disease whether incurred in the military serv- 
ice of the United States or otherwise. William Wolff Smith, 
November 25, 1922."—-A. That answers the question. 

Q. Did you get an extra year’s pay at the time you retired?— 
A. Yes, sir; I retired under that act when they reduced the army. 

Q. And you entered the Veterans’ Bureau January 17, 1923?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recall the year your salary was raised from $7,500 to 
$9,000?—A. No, sir. 

Q. The Board considering your application for retired pay was 
Dr. B. A. Cockrell, Dr. C. J. Harris, Mr. D. E. Smith, Maj. George 
B. Kolk, and Chairman J. D, Hayes?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that board turned down your application?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you appealed?—-A. Yes; I took two appeals. 

Q. Then your case went before another retirement board com- 
posed of N. E. Bateman, Dr. Collins, Dr. McDermott, and Dr. 
Charles M. Taylor in May 1929?—A. May 24, 1929. 

Q. It decided against you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then your case went to the Division of Appeals on January 
25, 1930?—A. I took the ordinary steps. 

Q. On April 22, 1930, section A of the Central Board of Appeals 
filed an adverse decision against you, did it not, signed by Charles 
O. Shaw, Dr. Garrett V. Johnson, Dr. E. L. Robertson, Dr. J. M. 
Ladd, Dr. F. Manning, and W. L. Pipen?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then on May 29, 1930, you requested a special hearing before 
the Council on Appeals, Dr. Clark, Dr. Tobias, Dr. Tastet, and J. Q. 
Buzbee, and asked to be represented by Capt. Watson B. Miller 
of the American Legion?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he filed an affidavit with reference to your playing golf, 
and so forth?—A. I think he testified orally. 

Q. You play cards sufficiently to be known as Poker Bill ”?— 
A. That title was conferred on me in 1900. 

(Witness claimed that he did not feel like continuing.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Do any of you doctors know about Major’s 
condition? (No response.) 

Major SmrrH. I am utterly fatigued. I am worn out. You 
understand that I do not do much talking. I was on the stand 
4 hours yesterday. I slept little last night. I vomited my dinner 
last night and my breakfast this morning. I am exhausted. 


Now, was not that a pitiful spectacle, to see the former 
General Counsel of the Veterans’ Administration, drawing 
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a salary of $9,000 per year and drawing additional retired 
pay of $187.50 per month, and with 876 lawyers under him 
at one time, go all to pieces under a few hours’ examina- 
tion! It was not only his conscience hurting him, but it 
was inefficiency and incompetency and unworthiness that 
caused his collapse. Let me show you just how the Goy- 
ernment has suffered under him: 


VETERANS’ BUREAU ATTORNEYS LOSE IN COURT 85 TO 90 PERCENT OF 
GOVERNMENT CASES 


When Mr. Abaticchio, one of the leading trial lawyers for 
the Veterans’ Bureau, was testifying before the Committee 
on Military Affairs I brought out the following: 

Mr. Branton. Mr. Abaticchio, in your judgment, what percent 


of the cases have we lost? 


Mr. Asaticcuto. Eighty-five to ninety percent, I understand, is 
the number we lose. 


Then I quoted from the decision of United States District 
Judge Bourkin, of Montana, on August 12, 1931, when in 
deciding four cases against the Government, he said: 

The Veterans’ Bureau having rejected the claim, has made its 
record; ‘and it would be folly to blink the facts that though it 
assumed to defend the suit, it does little to investigate, prepare, 
and present—and its defense is hardly worth the name. The 
plaintiff has it pretty much his own way. Juries are human, and 


the verdict goes against the United States almost as a matter of 
course. 


Naturally, the Government suffered this tremendous loss 
with an inefficient, uninformed, unqualified man like Poker 
Bill” Smith at the head of its legal department. 

WE MUST KILL AMENDMENT 


We have these 4,800 emergency officers, some of whom like 
Judge Hamlin who never saw an enemy, and who never 
heard an enemy’s gun fire, cut off the pay rolls now, and 
have stopped their big, undeserved retired pay, and we must 
keep them off, and we must not let them get back. They 
are thoroughly organized. They have their influential lobby. 
They will try to beat us in our districts. They will malign 
us. They will misrepresent us and our records. We must 
stop them now, and kill their amendment, and then we must 
go home and let the people of the United States know about 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the lady has expired, and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Foreign plant quarantines: For enforcement of foreign plant 
quarantines, at the port of entry and/or port of export, and to 
prevent the movement of cotton and cottonseed from Mexico into 
the United States, including the regulation of the entry into the 
United States of railway cars and other vehicles, and freight, 
express, baggage, or other materials from Mexico, and the inspec- 
tion, cleaning, and disinfection thereof, including construction 
and repair of n buildings, plants, and equipment, for the 
fumigation, disinfection, or cleaning of products, railway cars, or 
other vehicles entering the United States from Mexico, $536,516: 
Provided, That any moneys received in payment of charges fixed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on account of such cleaning and 
disinfection shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Buck: Page 54, line 14, strike out 
“ $536,516 ” and insert in lieu thereof $552,966.” 

Mr, BUCK. Mr. Chairman, with money provided by this 
paragraph the Department of Agriculture enforces foreign 
plant quarantines at maritime ports of entry and along the 
Mexican border and other border stations of the United 
States. It is highly important to the agriculture of every 
section of the United States that these quarantine stations 
be maintained at their highest efficiency. The appropria- 
tion bill makes a reduction of some $10,000 for port inspec- 
tion service and some $32,905 for Mexican border service. 
The State of California is much interested in what crosses 
the border at the ports of entry in Mexico, as well as in 
other parts of the United States; and, as I told the com- 
mittee the other day, we are much better off if we can keep 
pests out instead of trying to eradicate them after they 
come in to the tune of several million dollars, such as has 
been the case with the Dutch elm disease and the Mediter- 
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ranean fly. Mr. Strong testified in the hearings that there 
are still hundreds of foreign pests that have not yet entered 
the country. 

It would not be fair to the committee if I did not tell 
them that I intended to offer an amendment in a much 
larger sum of money to restore port inspection and border 
service in its entirety, but I have consulted with the members 
of the Committee on Appropriations, and have convinced 
them that my contention is at least partially right and they 
have agreed to accept the amendment as I now offer it. 
This will, in part at least, restore the appropriation that 
was made last year. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
subcommittee a question. How much money was available 
under the rulings of the Director of the Budget for this 
particular item, for this current fiscal year? I do not mean 
how much was appropriated, but I mean how much was 
allowed to be expended by the Director of the Budget? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Five hundred and sixty-eight thousand five 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Mr. TABER. How much was the Budget estimate on this 
item when it came to the House? 

Mr.SANDLIN. Five hundred and thirty-six thousand five 
hundred and sixteen dollars. 

Mr. TABER. And how much allotment has been made 
for this particular purpose from the P.W.A. or the C.W.A., 
if any? 

Mr. SANDLIN. None. 

Mr. TABER. Did the Department make justification for 
the expenditure of more than the Budget allotment? 

Mr. SANDLIN. They said it would be hampered; yes. 
They took off the men on the Mexican border between Cali- 
fornia and Mexico and Texas and Mexico. 

Mr. BUCK. Is it not a fact that this will result in the 
elimination of at least one border-patrol station and a re- 
duction in the force of 14 inspectors on the Mexican border, 
if the committee’s figures are adhered to? 

Mr. SANDLIN. That is our information. 

Mr. TABER. Fourteen inspectors at $1,000 apiece? 

Mr. BUCK. At 13 different patrol stations. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I never heard of Govern- 
ment inspectors working for $100 a month at these stations. 
I have no question that the gentleman is telling what he be- 
lieves to be the truth; but I do not believe that any station 
on the border, for proper inspection of this quarantine, 
could be maintained for that purpose, and if you give them 
this extra money, I do not see how they could possibly 
maintain efficient quarantine stations. Therefore it seems 
to me we ought to go along with what the Budget recom- 
mended without going any further. 

Mr. SANDLIN. The Budget reduction in the Mexican 
border inspection service was in the sum of $32,905, and 
involved the elimination of the 14 inspectors referred to, 
which would indicate an average annual compensation for 
these inspectors of more than $2,000. The pending amend- 
ment proposes to restore only one half of the Budget cut, or, 
presumably, about seven inspectors. Mr. Chairman, we 
went into this question thoroughly with the chairman of the 
full committee [Mr. Buchanan] and notified the gentlemen 
on the Republican side. We agreed, so far as the committee 
is concerned, to accept the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment this 
item is necessary because of the fact that there are a great 
many insects along the Mexican border that should be kept 
out of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the acquisition of areas of land or land and water pursuant 
to the act entitled “An act to establish the upper Mississippi River 
wild life and fish refuge”, approved June 7, 1924 (US.C., title 
16, secs. 721-731), as amended, and for all necessary expenses in- 
cident thereto, including the employment of persons and means 
in the city of Washington and elsewhere, $1,862, which shall be 
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available until expended, being part of the sum of $1,500,000 
authorized to be appropriated for such purpose by section 10 of 
said act; and for all necessary expenses of the Secretary of Agri- 
— authorized by section 9 of said act, $31,933; in all. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not know that this section was in this 
appropriation. I just happened to come on to it now; but 
it is a splendid example of the evil to which the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Branton] referred a little while ago, of 
duplicating appropriating bodies. 

This upper Mississippi wild life refuge is an area of 
about 90,000 acres, and nearly all of it is within the banks 
of the Mississippi River. That 90,000 acres has been ac- 
quired at an expense of about $800,000 up to this time. In 
July 1930 this Congress appropriated about $7,500,000 to the 
upper Mississippi 9-foot channel, and since July 1930 Con- 
gress has not appropriated a single dollar for the upper 
Mississippi 9-foot channel. 

At the special session last year the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee had before it a proposition to authorize $11,- 
600,000 for the upper Mississippi 9-foot channel, and that 
bill never came onto this floor. The amount that I call 
attention to was $11,600,000. 

With that-state of affairs and with that proposal not 
having even been brought on to this floor and with no 
appropriation by Congress since July 1930, Mr. Ickes allots 
to the upper Mississippi 9-foot channel thirty-three and one 
half million dollars. A part of the result of that allotment 
of Mr. Ickes and the completion of the 9-foot channel will 
be the utter destruction of this Upper Mississippi Wild Life 
Refuge. Other effects will be that the fishing industry in 
my district, the clam industry, the button factories in my 
district, will be absolutely destroyed, and the purpose of it 
is to supply us a kind of river transportation that is obso- 
lete. The advocates of this proposition tell us that it will 
open a great land-locked area of the Middle West. It 
will allow the farmers to transport their grain north and 
south, when they are transporting it east and west. They 
are not going to transport it north and south on this upper 
Mississippi 9-foot channel. 

I received a letter yesterday from General Ashburn, the 
head of this Inland Waterways Transportation Co. I had 
asked him if the transportation rates on the upper Missis- 
sippi g-foot channel would be different than the rates on the 
present 6-foot channel, and he said “No.” The proponents 
of this proposition to spend $33,500,000 on the upper Missis- 
sippi 9-foot channel tell the people, in effect, that the farm- 
ers of the United States, while they will not transport their 
stuff with 6 feet of water, will transport it on 9 feet of water. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield. 

Mr. CULKIN. I should infer from the gentleman's re- 
marks that those projects should take a course through 
Congress, rather than going through the P.W.A. or through 
Mr. Ickes. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Yes. I think exactly that; and this 
particular one, I think, should be thrown onto the ash heap. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman thinks that course should 
be more orderly and more intelligent? 

Mr. BIERMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. This proposition involves an expenditure, 
as a result of the appropriation in this bill, of $33,795 for 
the upper Mississippi wild life refuge. As I understand 
from the gentleman, this refuge will all be destroyed as the 
result of Secretary Ickes’ allotment of these funds for the 
development of the upper Mississippi $-foot channel? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I will say to the gentleman that I am 
not prepared to say all of it will be destroyed, but almost all 
of it will be if the 9-foot channel is completed. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment, 
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If I may have the attention of the gentleman from Iowa, 
I would like to ask him, if we are going to destroy this game 
refuge by one operation of the Government and spend more 
money on it by another operation, is it not perfectly appar- 
ent that we should strike out this paragraph and have an 
end to this performance? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I may say to the gentleman that when 
this upper Mississippi 9-foot channel was first authorized, 
the Army engineers estimated it would cost $98,000,000. 
The next year they estimated it would cost $124,000,000. 
If Secretary Ickes succeeds in spending his $33,500,000, there 
will have been spent, after his expenditure has been com- 
pleted, about $50,000,000. The hope of the people along the 
Mississippi River, as far as I know their will, is that this 
Congress, before we proceed any further in expenditures, 
will have retrieved its power of appropriating money, and 
that in that capacity they will refuse to appropriate any 
more money for the 9-foot channel, and thereby the de- 
struction of the 90,000 acres of wild-life refuge will be 
stopped. 

Mr. TABER. It seems ridiculous that we should go on 
with this operation of spending money, in view of the fact 
that it is going to be destroyed as a result of the operation 
of Secretary Ickes’ allotting thirty-three and a half million 
dollars for the development of the upper Mississippi River. 
Just as soon as this pro forma amendment is withdrawn I 
am going to move to strike out the section. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield that I may inter- 
rogate the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CULKIN. The theory of the upper Mississippi 9-foot 
channel is that wheat will go to the South through the Port 
of New Orleans, is it not? 

Mr. BIERMANN, Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. And the natural route and the consuming 
millions lie to the east; is that not true? 

Mr. BIERMANN. That is correct. 

Mr. CULKIN. So that the theory of the improvement is 
based on a false transportation hypothesis? 

Mr. BIERMANN. Absolutely. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Will the gentleman yield for the 
purpose of asking the gentleman from Iowa a question? 

Mr. TABER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. The gentleman will admit, of 
course, that they do eat wheat down South also, and there 
will be a movement down the Mississippi as well as an east 
and west movement of wheat? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I do not admit that they are any more 
likely to ship this wheat north and south with 9 feet of water 
than they are on 6 feet of water when the rates are identi- 
cally the same. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Obviously the barge navigating 9 
feet of water would carry a larger cargo than one operating 
in 6 feet of water. The gentleman states that the people 
along the Mississippi River are opposed to this project. The 
gentleman may speak for the people of the State of Iowa, 
but I do not think he would care to speak for the people 
of the State of Minnesota on the matter. 

Mr. BIERMANN. I am speaking for many of them, be- 
cause I have a great many letters from people of Minnesota 
in opposition to the 9-foot channel. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. I can assure the gentleman that 
the majority of the people of Minnesota are for it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Taser: On page 58, beginning 
22, strike out the paragraph ending in line 9 on page 59. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether the 
paragraph ought to be stricken out or whether we ought to 
strike out the $33,000,000 appropriation. It was an unwise 
use of funds for Secretary Ickes to have set aside $33,000,000 
for this work on the upper Mississippi, but he has done it 
and they are in process of spending the money; and the 
spending of the money is going to destroy this refuge ac- 
cording to the information that has been presented to us 
on the floor. Is it not ridiculous that we should carry this 
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language and go on spending money for this refuge while 
at the same time spending $33,000,000 to destroy it? I 
cannot go along with such a policy. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. KVALE. I do not believe the gentleman from Iowa 
undertook to say that the entire area would be flooded 
and that all the work would be destroyed. I have not any 
exact information, but I believe certain portions will be 
flooded. Added land will be acquired perhaps from certain 
other areas. Land now arid and suitable for no other pur- 
pose will be flooded and will add to the territory which is 
desirable from the refuge standpoint. I know the gentle- 
man wants to be fair. This undoubtedly is the situation. 

Mr. TABER. I do not understand that dredging a chan- 
nel deeper is going to flood more territory. 

Mr. KVALE. Dams will be built. 

Mr. TABER. Of course where dams are built there would 
be some flooding; but when Members of Congress who live 
right there tell us on the floor of this House that the refuge 
is going to be destroyed by something that Congress has 
not any control over, it seems to me it is time we stopped 
it; and, therefore, I have offered this motion to wipe out the 
paragraph. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

The plea of the people who are opposed to this Upper 
Mississippi 9-foot channel is that before the thing is com- 
pleted Congress will stop it. It just happens that these dams 
that have been authorized by Mr. Ickes are not the dams 
that are going to make the biggest destruction in the upper 
Mississippi wild life refuge, so the 90,000 acres for which 
the appropriation now under consideration is made will not 
be greatly affected by the program of Mr. Ickes. 

Of course, if the building of the 9-foot channel is carried 
out in its entirety, then unquestionably nearly every acre of 
er 90,000 acres will be destroyed, will be covered with 
water. 

It may be interesting for those who are not familiar with 
this project to learn that the 9-foot channel from the mouth 
of the Illinois River up to St. Paul-Minneapolis is to be ac- 
complished by the building of dams, one about every 30 miles. 
The dams will back the water up, inundating this 90,000 
acres of wild-life refuge that has been acquired, which ter- 
ritory is said to be the best breeding grounds for fowl and 
small game animals and game fish in the United States. 
Through the same operation the fishing industry along the 
Mississippi will be wiped out, the clamming industry along 
the river will be wiped out, and if the clamming industry is 
wiped out the button factories will be put out of business, 
too. Also the basket industry will be wiped out. At Burling- 
ton, Iowa, is the largest basket factory in the United States. 
It gets all its supplies for making these baskets from the 
quick-growing timber on islands in the river. These islands 
will be inundated and the timber destroyed. 

I do not believe, however, that this is the time for with- 
holding this appropriation for the Upper Mississippi Wild 
Life Refuge. We should try at the very earliest opportunity 
to stop this criminal folly of trying to provide an obsolete 
method of transportation from the mouth of the Illinois 
River up to Minneapolis, a means of transportation the 
people do not want. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield. 

Mr. BACON. I am in accord with what the gentleman is 
saying, and I may suggest to him that perhaps the better 
way to stop the program would be to put a limitation on the 
War Department appropriation bill when it comes up for 
consideration in the House in the next few weeks. The 
War Department appropriation bill carries the rivers and 
harbors appropriations, and it will be perfectly possible to 
put a limitation on that bill preventing the use of the 
$33,000,000 for the building of this 9-foot channel. I sug- 
gest to the gentleman that he take it up with the Appro- 
priations Committee and be prepared to offer such an 
amendment on the floor of the House. 
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Mr. BIERMANN. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that this money that has already been allotted by Mr. Ickes 
to the War Department for this specific purpose cannot be 
spent if such a limitation were put in the War Department 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. BACON. It can be stopped by a limitation in the 
War Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. BIERMANN. I am heartily in favor of stopping it, 
and I promise the gentleman I shall be prepared to offer 
such a limitation if it can be done at that time. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. Could an appropriation which has already 
been made be stopped by a limitation in the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill? I think the gentleman from New 
York is mistaken about being able to stop an appropriation 
already made. 

Mr. BACON. We might not be able to stop the spending 
of money under contracts already let. 

Mr. DOWELL. A limitation can be put in the appropria- 
tion bill against the spending of money carried in it for a 
certain purpose. 

Mr. BACON. Under the Holman rule a limitation may 
be inserted in an appropriation bill against the spending 
of money for specific purposes. 

Mr. DOWELL. But only for appropriations carried in 
the bill. If the appropriation has already been made and 
is then being expended it cannot be stopped by a limitation 
carried in another appropriation bill, except by legislation, 
which would not be in order on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BACON. It is a question of allocation. Of course, 
you cannot stop something that has already been contracted 
for. 

Mr. BIERMANN. The money is now in the course of being 
spent. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman press 
his amendment? 

Mr. TABER. I think I should press it; yes. 

Mr. SANDLIN. The gentleman from Iowa is not opposed 
to this paragraph of the bill. I think the gentleman should 
withdraw the amendment, but I do not care to discuss it. 

I do not care to diseuss this amendment further. The 
appropriation has been carried ever since 1921, and there 
has been a total authorization of over $1,000,000 for this 
project. No one has information here sufficient to strike 
this paragraph out of the bill. Therefore I oppose the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, Bureau of Biological Survey, $1,054,084, of which amount 
not to exceed $252,308 may be expended for departmental personal 
services in the District of Columbia, and not to exceed $14,450 
shall be available for the purchase of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles necessary in the conduct of field work outside 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we know that the House of Representatives 

has a Committee on Foreign Affairs, but I want to call the 
ecmmittee’s attention to some of the foreign problems that 
have become domestic which confronted the committee hav- 
ing charge of this bill. We are providing funds in this bill 
to exterminate the Mediterranean fruit fly, to control the 
European corn borer, to eliminate the Japanese beetle, to 
destroy the Mexican fly, to investigate the Argentine fly, 
to abolish the Dutch elm disease; also to quarantine and 
segregate the gypsy moth, which I assume is a resident of 
all these other nations. So the committee has considered 
all of these problems from foreign sources in attempting to 
assist agriculture. I wish our foreign missionaries could 
induce the people of these nations to keep their pests at 
home. If they can, a great saving will result for our 
Treasury. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in the construc- 
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tion of rural post roads, and for other purposes, approved July 
11, 1916 (39 Stat., pp. 355-359), and all acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto, to be expended in accordance with the 
provisions of said act, as amended, including not to exceed 
$176,400 for departmental personal services in the District of 
Columbia, $8,000,000, to be immediately available and to remain 
available until expended, which sum is a part of the sum of 
$125,000,000 authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1933, by section 1 of the act approved April 4, 1930 
(46 Stat. p. 141): Provided, That none of the money herein ap- 
propriated shall be paid to any State on account of any project 
on which convict labor shall be employed, except this provision 
shall not apply to convict labor performed by convicts on parole 
or probation: Provided further, That not to exceed $45,000 of the 
funds provided for carrying out the provisions .of the Federal 
Highway Act of November 9, 1921 (U.S.C. title 23, secs. 21 and 
23), snall be available for the er of motor-propelled pas- 

senger-carrying vehicles necessary for carrying out the provisions 
of said act, including the replacement of not to exceed one such 
vehicle for use in the administrative work of the Bureau of Public 
Roads in the District of Columbia: Provided further, That here- 
after whenever performing authorized engineering or other services 
in connection with the survey, construction and maintenance, 
or improvement of roads for other Government agencies the 
charge for such services may include depreciation on engineering 
and road-building equipment used, and the amounts received on 
account of such charges shall be credited to the appropriation 
concerned. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the last proviso. My purpose is to make some inquiry 
about this paragraph. 

I note that in this paragraph $8,000,000 is the amount ap- 
propriated. There is no other appropriation, I understand, 
for Federal aid in the construction of roads. 

Mr. SANDLIN. There has been no authorization since 
1932. The $8,000,000 is a part of the funds remaining from 
that authorization. The total amount remaining is 
$16,000,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is this all that remains of the authoriza- 
tion made at that time? 

Mr. SANDLIN. No. There is $16,000,000 plus remaining. 

Mr. DOWELL. There is no other authorization since that 
time. Do I understand from the gentleman that it is the 
policy of the administration to abolish Federal aid in con- 
nection with road building? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I cannot tell the gentleman whether that 
is so or not. My thought is it is not. I am not authorized 
to speak on the subject at this time, but my thought is that 
it is not the intention of the administration to abandon 
contributions to roads. This committee, as the gentleman 
well knows, is not the proper committee to pass on the 
matter. 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand; but I also know that the 
gentleman had before his committee, in connection with ap- 
propriations, a representative of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and the gentleman’s committee has had a complete hear- 
ing relative to the situation concerning the building of 
roads. 


Mr.SANDLIN. Yes. We helda hearing on this item when 
it came up. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then may I inquire what the program is 
to be? The gentleman should know, as his committee ap- 
propriates the money for the Federal aid system. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Speaking for myself, the program will be 
to appropriate whatever is authorized by Congress for this 
purpose. The gentleman is a member of the Public Roads 
Committee? ~ 

Mr. DOWELL. Not at the present time. Prior to this 
time we have been authorizing funds for a regular Federal 
aid program. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Has that been discontinued? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I would suggest to the gentleman that 
as the Committee on Public Roads has full authority to 
consider bills covering this matter the gentleman take the 
matter up with the chairman and members of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is the reason I am taking it up on 
the fioor at this time. I have been unable to find out from 
anyone what the program is to be with reference to the 
building of roads. I am asking the chairman of this sub- 
committee, because this is the subcommittee which has al- 
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ways appropriated money for the building of roads, and I 
assume it is the proper committee to determine what is to 
be appropriated for the construction of roads the coming 
year. 

Mr. SANDLIN. My answer to the gentleman is that it is 
the policy of the Appropriations Committee to appropriate 
the amount authorized by the Congress. 

Mr. DOWELL. As I understand the gentleman, the com- 
mittee has not appropriated the full amount that is still 
unexpended? 

Mr. SANDLIN. The committee has appropriated all they 
will use and has followed the custom that has been fol- 
lowed for 16 years by the same committee under both the 
Republicans and Democrats. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I ask the gentleman if he will get 
the information for the Members of the House as to what 
the program is to be with reference to the construction of 
roads in the coming year? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I have not the information at this time, 
and I do not know that it is incumbent upon this com- 
mittee to say what the legislative committee is going to do. 
I think the proper course to pursue is to get the informa- 
tion from the committee that is to pass on the authori- 
zation. The gentleman well knows that this House is very 
jealous of the Appropriations Committee legislating. I think 
wherever possible no items of legislation should be put in 
an appropriation bill. I have taken this position since I 
have been a member of the committee. 

Mr. DOWELL. The proviso against which I reserved a 
point of order is legislation. I am asking the gentleman, 
the chairman of the committee, where there is any authority 
from the legislative committee to place the provision in this 
paragraph. 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield to the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut. 

Mr. GOSS. I have been on my feet to make a point of 
order on the word “hereafter” in that paragraph. I was 
going to suggest that we tie it up to this particular appro- 
priation bill and then it would not be permanent law. 

Mr. DOWELL. I do not know that; but this is clearly 
legislation, as I view it. That is the reason I make the 
inquiry. 

Mr. GOSS. If the committee would accept an amendment 
to strike out the word hereafter ” and insert the language, 
during the fiscal year 1935”, that would meet the gentle- 
man’s point. 

Mr. SANDLIN. If we cut out the word “hereafter”, it 
would accomplish the same thing. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is all it would cover if this were cut 
out. As this reads now it is permanent legislation and 
should not be in this appropriation bill. I raised the point 
of order because I thought we should not legislate in this 
way; 

Mr. HASTINGS. Why not move to strike out the word 
“ hereafter ”? 

Mr. DOWELL. I wanted to find out what is the purpose 
or the necessity for this legislation? 

Mr. SANDLIN. The Bureau of Public Roads, I under- 
stand, does work for other departments. They perform cer- 
tain work for other departments of the Gevernment, such as 
the Park Service and the Indian Service, and this allows 
them authority to charge depreciation on the road-building 
equipment used in such work. 

Mr. DOWELL. These machines are owned by the Gov- 
ernment, and is there any reason for charging depreciation 
to one department any more than another? 

Mr. SANDLIN. The gentleman understands that this 
Bureau wants to keep as much of its funds as it can, so 
that the funds may be used for this particular purpose. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is simply a matter of keeping 
accounts. As a matter of fact, these machines are used 
by the Bureau of Public Roads; and is there any reason 
why other departments should be charged for the deprecia- 
tion of machinery used by the Bureau of Public Roads in 
its construction of roads? 
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Mr. HART. If the gentleman will permit, the testimony 
shows they have to replace these machines and get the 
money out of these various appropriations. Of course, 
when their machines are gone they have to come here and 
get more money. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will yield, if you 
charge the other departments for work done by this Bu- 
reau, can the gentleman give any good reason why the 
depreciation on the machinery used in such work should 
not be charged to that department? I think the state- 
ment is unanswerable. 

Mr. DOWELL. If the gentleman please, I, am asking a 
question and trying to get information. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is all this proviso does. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to 
leaving this legislation in the bill if it is amended to make 
it apply only to this appropriation and to this year. 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. GOSS. If we struck out the word “ hereafter” and 
inserted “during the fiscal year 1935”, the gentleman’s 
purpose would be accomplished. 

Mr. SANDLIN. If we struck out the word “hereafter”, 
that would cover it. 

Mr. GOSS. But we would be absolutely sure if we put 
in the language I have suggested. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I say that the wording of this pro- 
viso is such that I believe it might be construed to be 
permanent law even if the word “ hereafter” were stricken 
out. 

Mr. GOSS. But if we insert “ during the fiscal year 1935”, 
that will tie it up so that it only applies to this year. 

Mr. DOWELL. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GOSS. I had intended to make a point of order on 
that basis, but if we could have such an amendment ac- 
cepted, I think it would be better. There is no harm in the 
language suggested. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is true, and that is what it means 
anyway. The word “hereafter” makes it permanent law 
and when you cut out the word “ hereafter” it is limited to 
this appropriation, but there would be no objection to insert- 
ing the language which the gentleman has suggested. 

Mr. DOWELL. The language is, leaving out the word 
“ hereafter”, whenever performing authorized engineering 
or other services in connection with”, and so forth, which 
would seem to me to make it permanent law. 

Mr. GOSS. Again I suggest that if we include the words 
“during the fiscal year 1935” there could be no such 
objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. I think that is correct and I will withdraw 
my reservation of a point of order, if the gentleman will con- 
sent to an amendment of this provision to make it clear that 
it only provides for this fiscal year. 

Mr. SANDLIN. I shall accept the gentleman’s suggestion. 

Mr. DOWELL. With that understanding, Mr. Chairman, 
I withdraw the reservation of a point of order. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I have suggested. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goss: Page 62, line 15, strike out 
the word “hereafter” and insert during the fiscal year 1935.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I want to detain the 
Committee for a moment to inquire of the chairman of the 
subcommittee having the bill in charge, if I am correct with 
respect to the amount of money that may be expended for 
road building during the next fiscal year. 

My understanding is that the $400,000,000 of the $3,300,- 
000,000 first authorized and afterward appropriated in the 
National Recovery Act has all been allocated to the several 
States, but that part of this money has not as yet been 
expended, and for this reason the Director of the Bureau of 
Roads did not insist on appearing before the legislative com- 
mittee or to ask of this committee for a larger appropriation. 
As I understand from the chairman of the subcommittee 
having this bill in charge, there only remains $16,000,000 of 
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the amount of money heretofore authorized to be appro- 
priated, which could be appropriated by the Committee on 
Appropriations in this particular bill. I am advised that the 
statement was made by the Director of Public Roads, Mr. 
MacDonald, that the amount of $400,000,000 allocated to the 
States, together with the amount of $8,000,000 carried in 
this bill, will be a sufficient amount to carry the work for- 
ward until February 1935. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. If that be true, how much money has been 
unexpended of the amount that was appropriated, added to 
this $8,000,000? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not have the exact figures, but I 
refer the gentleman to page 631 of the hearings, where the 
allocation of the several amounts totaling $400,000,000 are 
found, and where there is a statement made by the Director 
of the Public Roads such as I have indicated, which I under- 
stand, in substance, is that it will be sufficient for road 
building, with the amount appropriated, until February 1935. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will turn to pages 80, 80A, 
and 81 of the Budget message, I think he will find that 
approximately $200,000,000 of the $400,000,000 will be avail- 
able for expenditure in 1935. 

Mr. DOWELL. This is the only real information I have 
received, and I have made repeated inquiries attempting to 
get this information, as I understand there will be approxi- 
mately $200,000,000, half of the appropriation made last 
year, for use in road building next year. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Plus $8,000,000 carried in this bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. And that will be used in the coming year. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to say, while I am on my feet, 
that I think I agree with the gentleman from Iowa. If I 
had my way about it, I would prefer to see the legislative 
committee authorize a larger amount of money for road 
building. I would prefer seeing a much larger appropriation 
for road building in this bill. But the Director of Roads says 
that he has sufficient to carry on. 

Let me repeat what I have frequently taken occasion to 
say before in the House, and that is, that I do not believe 
that any public money is expended to a more useful purpose 
than in road building. The first good road act was passed 
in 1916. There was a small appropriation at the time pro- 
viding for the expenditure of $25,000,000 over a period of 5 
years. This act has been amended and enlarged from time 
to time until a splendid network of good roads has been 
built throughout the entire country. 

There is less criticism of road building than perhaps 
against the expenditure of money for any other purpose. We 
earmarked $400,000,000 out of the $3,300,000,000 authorized 
to be appropriated in the National Recovery Act. As I have 
just stated, this money has all been allocated to the several 
States and a detailed statement may be seen on page 631 
of the hearings. I notice that my State, Oklahoma, received 
$9,216,798. 

In the event additional funds are asked for the relief of 
unemployment, it is my judgment that Congress should spe- 
cifically set apart and earmark a sizeable sum for road 
building. The building of good roads connects up every 
section of the country, East and West and North and South. 
It connects the rural communities with their marketing 
centers. 

It enables children to attend rural schools and all persons 
to attend churches. It benefits those who live in the cities 
and those who live in the country. It adds value to the lands 
in the country and it reduces the cost of hauling farm prod- 
ucts to market. 

I have heretofore stated that I favor the improvement of 
every rural-route road and every star-route road. If these 
routes were improved the local county commissioners, with 
their funds, would improve the connecting links. This would 
enable the people to secure employment in every community 
and remain at home and save part of the money received 
from their work. 
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I trust that the Committee on Roads will meet at an early 
date and authorize an additional appropriation to be made 
for roads. 

This bill carries an appropriation of $8,000,000, leaving 
only $8,000,000 more unappropriated that has been author- 
ized. I would like to have seen the entire $16,000,000 appro- 
priated. Then if a larger sum for relief work is again asked 
for I want to emphasize that I think that Congress should 
earmark, as it did in the National Recovery Act, a large 
part of it for road building. : 

We could aid the unemployment situation greatly by ex- 
pending more money on roads, and second, by expending 
more money in building standardized public buildings in 
the smaller cities and towns throughout the country. The 
larger cities and towns now have adequate public build- 
ings. Certainly every county-seat town should have a public 
building to house whatever Federal activities there are at 
that place. Each county-seat town is a permanent town 
and most of the county-seat towns grow in population and 
I think we are justified in urging additional appropriations 
for public buildings in the smaller towns throughout the 
country, particularly at this time, when the expenditure of 
money in those places would greatly relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation. 

As stated by the gentleman from New York, that of the 
$400,000,000 set apart in the National Recovery Act for road 
building, $200,000,000 remains unexpended, which, with the 
$8,000,000 provided in this bill, the Director of the Bureau 
of Public Roads advises will be sufficient to carry on the 
work of road building until February 1935. 

May I again express the hope that prior to that time 
adequate sums will be made to care for the work of road 
building and erection of public buildings in the smaller 
cities and towns throughout the country. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. There are many fallacies which mightily influ- 
ence individuals, communities, and nations, especially falla- 
cies relating to economic problems, An untruth, if believed, 
and until it is disproved, has the same psychological effect 
as the truth. Jeremy Bentham, in his Book of Fallacies, 
calls attention to a large number of conclusions, formulas, 
maxims, aphorisms, proverbs, and theories which are quite 
generally accepted, and although at first glance they appear 
plausible, on closer examination are found to be obviously 
fallacious, erroneous, and illogical. The versatile Sydney 
Smith, the founder and first editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
in commenting on this posthumous work of Mr. Bentham, 
said: 

There are a vast number of absurd and mischievous fallacies 


which pass readily in the world for sense and virtue, while in truth 
they tend only to fortify error and encourage crime. 


A fallacy, if long indulged and unchallenged, soon comes 
to be accepted as truth. A false philosophy, if its sophistry 
be not exposed, will be readily accepted as genuine and sound 
by those who do not investigate for themselves, and who are 
prone to accept the statements and conclusions of others in 
reference to matters with which they have no close famili- 
arity. Someone, sometime, somewhere advanced an argu- 
ment, formulated a maxim, or announced a theory, which 
the unthinking public acceped without subjecting it to the 
acid test of logic, reason, and common sense, and once ac- 
cepted, its accuracy may go unchallenged for years. There 
are fallacies in religion, science, philosophy, sociology, busi- 
ness, and politics in which much error is cunningly mingled 
with a little truth. i 

In every sphere of human activity fallacies fiourish on 
every hand and error in the garb of reason stubbornly con- 
tends with truth for the mastery of the world. Every gener- 
ation explodes old fallacies and incubates new ones. No one 
familiar with the political history of the American people 
will deny that skillfully fashioned fallacies have often in- 
fluenced legislation and dominated the political and economic 
life of the Nation. 
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It is not strange that men and multitudes are wedded to 
some dear falsehood when we consider that nearly every 
false philosophy has some admixture of truth. Fallacies 
thrive in the same soil that nurtures truth, just as tares and 
wheat grow side by side. Our form of government and our 
complicated business and economic systems furnish a fertile 
soil for the incubation of fallacies and false systems of politi- 
cal philosophy. Mr. Jefferson, in one of his inaugural ad- 
dresses recognized this situation when he said: 

Error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it. 

In connection with the pending bill I desire to call your 
attention to a fallacy that has been boldly promulgated and 
pretty generally accepted, to the effect that our agricultural 
depression is due primarily and exclusively to overproduction 
of agricultural commodities. No greater or more mischievous 
fallacy has ever been given such general acceptance. 

This false claim and illogical arguments in its support 
have been so long and so persistently pressed that many 
well-meaning individuals have, without investigation, ac- 
cepted this conclusion as sound and axiomatic. Our agri- 
cultural distress is not primarily due to overproduction but 
to underconsumption and to maldistribution of our agricul- 
tural commodities. To illustrate: 

In the 3 years, 1927, 1928, 1929, we produced in the United 
States an average of 868,607,000 bushels of wheat annually, 
while in the years 1930, 1931, and 1932 the annual produc- 
tion only averaged 828,159,000 bushels. That is to say, that 
in the last 3 years, 1930, 1931, and 1932, we produced on an 
average annually 40,448,000 bushels of wheat less than the 
average annual production for the preceding 3 years, 1927, 
1928, and 1929. 

In the 3 years 1927, 1928, and 1929, the average annual 
production of corn in the United States was 2,705,793,332 
bushels, while for the last 3 years, 1930, 1931, and 1932, the 
average annual yield of corn was 2,511,664,000 bushels, or an 
annual average of 194,000,000 bushels less during the last 
3 years than during the preceding 3 years. 

Now, with reference to cotton. In the 3 years 1927, 1928, 
and 1929 the average annual production was 14,086,259 bales, 
while for the last 3 years, 1930, 1931, and 1932, the average 
annual production was 14,676,368 bales, or an average in- 
crease of only 590,109 bales annually. 

Take our potato crop. For the 3 years 1927, 1928, and 
1929 we produced on an average annually 400,000,000 bushels 
of white potatoes, while for the 3 succeeding years 1930, 
1931, and 1932 the average annual production was 355,000,- 
000 bushels, or an average annual decrease of 45,000,000 
bushels, 

The total world production of corn in the 3 years 1927, 
1928, and 1929 was 12,794,000,000, or an average annual yield 
of 4,264,666,666; while for the 3 years 1930, 1931, and 1932 
the total corn production of the world was 12,866,000,000 
bushels, or an average of 4,288,666,666 bushels annually. 
That is to say, the total world production of corn in the last 
3 years averaged only 24,000,000 bushels annually more than 
the annual production for the 3 preceding years. 

The total world production of wheat for the 3 years of 
1927, 1928, and 1929 averaged 4,448,000,000 bushels, while 
the average annual production for the 3 years 1930, 1931, 
and 1932 averaged 4,782,000,000 bushels, from which it ap- 
pears that the average annual world production of wheat 
for the last 3 years was only 334,000,000 bushels in excess 
of the average annual world production for the 3 preceding 
years. 

The total wheat exports from North America in the 3 
years 1927, 1928, and 1929 averaged 476,813,666 bushels, 
while the exports from North America for the 3 years 1930, 
1931, and 1932 averaged 372,569,000 annually. It is signifi- 
cant that the total average annual exports of wheat from 
the United States and Canada for the last 3 years were 
104,244,666 bushels less than the annual average exports for 
the 3 preceding years. 

Moreover, the exports of wheat from all countries has 
declined in the last 3 years. The total exports of wheat 
from ail countries for the 3 years, 1927, 1928, and 1929, 
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averaged 833,822,333 bushels annually, while the total world 
exports for the 3 years, 1930, 1931, and 1932, averaged only 
708,697,333 bushels annually, or an ayerage annual decline 
in world exports of 124,125,000 bushels. 

These statistics conclusively demonstrate that there has 
been no overproduction of wheat, cotton, potatoes, or corn, 
and during the last 3 years the exports of these four major 
commodities from the United States and from all nations 
has declined, very largely because the buying power of the 
masses in all nations has been materially reduced, and in 
many nations practically destroyed. 

On August 1, 1933, the world’s stock of wheat amounted to 
960,000,000 bushels, of which the United States held 
345,000,000, or 36 percent of the world’s wheat supply. This 
was the largest total in history for that date. The world’s 
total supply of wheat August 1, 1933, was 180,000,000 bushels 
larger than the stock on hand August 1 of the preceding 
year. On August 1, 1933, the United States stocks of wheat 
exceeded the combined supplies of Canada, Australia, Ar- 
gentina, and all other exporting countries, plus the grain 
then in ocean transit. 

Only in recent years have old crop carry-overs become a 
prominent feature of the world’s wheat situation. Changes 
in August 1 stock had very little bearing on world markets 
during the post-war period prior to 1929, and until that time 
neither the United States nor Canada entered the season 
with as much as 100,000,000 bushels of wheat on hand, and 
European stocks showed such slight variations from season 
to season that they were seldom listed in world’s tabula- 
tions. That is to say, prior to 1929 the world habitually 
consumed practically all surplus stock of wheat by the time 
the new crops were harvested and marketed. 

From 1925 to 1928 inclusive, the world at no time had 
a supply of more than 300,000,000 to 500,000,000 bushels of 
wheat on August 1, but suddenly in 1929 an additional 
300,000,000 bushels was piled on top of the already accumu- 
lated stock of 500,000,000 bushels, and since 1929 so-called 
“excessive surpluses” have operated to drive the market 
price of wheat lower and lower. 

But, I repeat these so-called “surpluses” accumulated 
not as a result of unusual or excessive production, but be- 
cause of unprecedented and unexpected underconsumption. 
The people, not only of the United States but of the world, 
were in such economic distress and their purchasing power 
had been so tremendously reduced that they were unable to 
buy wheat or its products, and, therefore, the stocks con- 
tinued to accumulate in the world’s markets, in spite of 
reduced production. 

So I come back to my original proposition that there never 
was a greater fallacy in the world than that the present 
agricultural depression and low prices of farm products are 
attributable to overproduction. It is not overproduction; 
it is underconsumption; it is a maldistribution of agricul- 
tural commodities. I do not believe that since the world 
began the Almighty has ever permitted the earth to pro- 
duce more food than was reasonably necessary to supply 
the wants of mankind, if only the farm products could be 
brought within reach of the people who were hungry and 
wanted them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr, LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOZIER. For the past several years there has been 
just as much demand and actual need in the world for 
agricultural products as there ever was. There has been a 
gradual falling off in the per capita consumption of wheat, 
in the per capita consumption of meat products, and of all 
agricultural commodities, and as a result the carryover from 
year to year has constantly augmented the surplus sup- 
plies. That, as I have said, is not due primarily to over- 
production, but inevitably results from the inability of the 
American people and the people of the world to buy farm 
products. 
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We know as a matter of fact that there are millions of 
people in the cities whose financial condition will not per- 
mit them to have meat at more than one meal a week, and 
then in very limited quantities. Until the purchasing power 
of the American people is restored, until the people have 
funds with which to buy farm commodities and other food 
products at prices far above present market levels, there 
can be no rehabilitation of the agricultural classes. There 
are 30,000,000 people who live on farms and depend directly 
on agriculture for a livelihood, and until the buying power 
of those 30,000,000 people is restored, and until the farmer 
is able to sell his commodities at prices which will not only 
return to him the cost of production, but a fair profit over 
and above production costs, permanent and Nation-wide 
prosperity is impossible. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. Yes; I yield to my friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I agree with the gentleman 
in what he has said, but has he any record of the increase 
in the production of dairy and meat products? 

Mr. LOZIER. No; I have not placed anything of that kind 
in the Recor», but what I said about corn, wheat, cotton, and 
potatoes applies to dairy and all other farm products. No 
more butter is being produced in the United States than is 
needed or desired by the people, but more dairy products are 
being produced than the impoverished people can buy and 
pay for. 

From what I have said, I do not want to be understood as 
opposing the President’s domestic-allotment plan and his 
other progressive and forward-looking measures for the res- 
toration of prosperity to the agricultural classes. I am 
whole-heartedly supporting the entire agricultural program 
of President Roosevelt, and I am convinced that if it is sym- 
pathetically administered, it will lead the American farmers 
out of bondage and out of the swamps of insolvency into the 
high hills of prosperity. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Farm management and practice: To investigate and encourage 
the adoption of improved methods of farm management and farm 
practice, and for ascertaining the cost of production of the prin- 
cipal staple agricultural products, $313,670. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word to ask a question with respect to the ap- 
propriation of $313,670 for farm management and practice. 
Will the amount carried in the current appropriation for 
the year 1935 be the same as that carried in the appropria- 
tion for 1934 except as to the matter of the adjustment of 
salaries? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In other words, there is no cur- 
tailment of the work that is done during the current year 
provided for in the pending appropriation? 

Mr. SANDLIN. This bill carries the same amount that 
was carried for 1934. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. So that there should be no occa- 
sion for curtailment of the work, and the same work can be 
done as during the present year? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Crop and livestock estimates: For collecting, compiling, ab- 
stracting, analyzing, summarizing, interpreting, and publishing 
data relating to agriculture, including crop and livestock esti- 
mates, acreage, yield, grades, staples of cotton, stocks, and value 
of farm crops, and numbers, grades, and value of livestock and 
livestock products on farms, in cooperation with the Extension 


Service and other Federal, State, and local agencies, $603,701: 
Provided, That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be 


available for any expense incident to ascertaining, collating, or 
publishing a report stating the intention of farmers as to the 
acreage to be planted in cotton. 

Mr. WEARIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Wranix: Page 67, line 7, after the word 
“cotton”, insert the words “or corn.” 

Mr. WEARIN. Mr. Chairman, I have introduced this 
very short amendment which will cost the Department of 
Agriculture nothing. It is quite possible that the amend- 
ment may save the American farmer and particularly the 
corn grower some money. Before I discuss it at length I 
call the attention of the committee to the fact that under 
the provisions of the section pertaining to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics there is a limitation that the Clerk 
read just a moment ago, as follows: 

Provided, That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall 
be available for any expense incident to ascertaining, collating, or 
publishing a report stating the intention of farmers as to the 
acreage to be planted in cotton. 

My amendment simply adds the words “ or corn.” 

Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEARIN. Yes. 

Mr. ARENS. Why not have it apply to all crops? The 
prediction of what acreage the farmer is to plant is a damage 
to all of us. 

Mr. WEARIN. I think the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota is very good. The reason I did not do that 
is because I represent a corn section, and I thought the 
gentleman from Minnesota or some other might be inter- 
ested in enlarging the amendment to the extent of making 
it refer to the products from their particular districts. I 
will support such a motion. I believe the dissemination of 
such information upon the part of the Department of Agri- 
culture is equivalent to a revelation of what should be a 
trade secret on the part of the American farmer. There is 
no reason why the reservation with reference to the publi- 
cation of planting intentions should be applicable to the 
cotton producer and not applicable to the corn grower. I 
think what is true of cotton is also true of corn; that the 
distribution of such information might readily militate to 
the disadvantage of the corn grower to the extent that any 
data indicating increases has a tendency to decrease the 
market price of the product. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEARIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Does not the objection which the gentle- 
man raises to the dissemination of this information apply to 
the entire paragraph with equal force—information as to 
the number of acres, planting, crop conditions, and the like? 

Mr. WEARIN. Do I gather that the gentleman means 
that it applies to all farm products? 

Mr. DOBBINS. No. I mean does it not apply with 
equal force to the entire paragraph covering the estimates, 
crop production, dissemination of information which the 
Department of Agriculture gives out in monthly estimates? 
Does not the objection apply with equal force to that? 

Mr. WEARIN. I am inclined to think this particular pro- 
viso simply refers to the intention to plant cotton and not to 
the publication of actual data as to the number of acres 
planted. For that reason I have introduced this amend- 
ment including corn. I think the retention of such infor- 
mation, as a matter of secret data within the files of the 
Department of Agriculture, is of the utmost importance to 
the corn grower as well as the cotton grower. I trust the 
committee and the Members of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union will accept the amendment. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to leave this 
question to my friends on the other side, as they come from 
the corn-growing sections of the country. As far as I am 
concerned I will not oppose the amendment. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, as far as this side of 
the House is concerned, we have had no discussion of that 
question at all in the committee. There has not been any 
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attempt on the part of the committee to insert other crops 

with reference to this paragraph. However, I have no ob- 

jection to going along with the gentleman if it is agreeable 
to the other gentleman on this side. All crops should be 
considered in the same way, however. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa IMr. 
WEARIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e of the standard container, hamper, and produce 
Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SANDLIN: Page 71, line 23, after the 
word “produce”, insert the word “agency.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, $4,916,031, of which 
amount not to exceed $1,861,856 may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, and not to exceed $22,200 
shall be available for the purchase of motor-propelled and horse- 
drawn passenger- g vehicles necessary in the conduct of 
field work outside the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I rise to discuss 
the parliamentary maneuvers which have attended the 
course of the independent offices appropriation bill, espe- 
cially as they apply to the passage or rather to the refusal 
to pass the veterans’ amendments to that bill. 

It is very unfortunate that legislation seeking to aid the 
veterans could not be taken up by itself and upon its own 
merits. The public, which cannot be well informed on the 
parliamentary practices of the House of Representatives, 
fails to understand why this cannot be done. There is no 
real reason for this except that the administration cannot 
trust the Congress to legislate, even though it has a majority 
of over 200 Members out of 435, which is the largest majority 
for any party since the establishment of the Republic. 

To get at the very bottom of this opposition to the veterans 
shown by the President and the administration we must go 
back to the passage of the Economy Act by the House of 
Representatives within a week after President Roosevelt took 
office. At that time the people of the country were in a state 
of great anxiety due to the closing by the President of all 
the banks and financial institutions of the country. 
Finances, private and national, were the common topic of 
discussion by the people everywhere. The fortitude and 
patriotism shown by our people then was most commendable. 

When the country was in this condition, the President 
made a great play to balance the Budget. To do this his 
spokesmen in the House made it appear that his plan was 
to reduce the expenditures in the Veterans’ Department by 
a reduction of expensive red tape and unnecessary over- 
head expenses to the extent of about $225,000,000. He was 
granted this authority under these conditions. This au- 
thority was grossly abused immediately, and thereby was 
disclosed the animosity of the President and his adminis- 
tration toward legislation favoring the veterans. Since that 
time the administration has balked every effort made by 
the veterans to regain that which was unfairly taken from 
them. This is the reason why it is impossible for those 
sponsoring legislation favorable to veterans to get their 
measures considered. The committees, which are domi- 
nated by Democrats afraid to act for fear of the Presi- 
dent’s wrath, pigeonhole the bills. And the Rules Com- 
mittee, which furnishes the necessary gag rules” for the 
administration, refuses consideration to any such measures. 
The veterans, therefore, are forced to “tack on” their 
measures as amendments to some other bills. The only 
bills which must be passed in order to keep the Government 
going are appropriation bills. This class of bills have very 
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frequently been the vehicle by which much legislation has 
been passed. In the last session of Congress veterans’ leg- 
islation seeking to undo the consequences of the Economy 
Act was appended to the independent offices bill. In order 
to forestall this procedure in this session, the high and 
mighty Rules Committee early in this session adopted the 
most drastic course ever yet attempted by any Rules Com- 
mittee. They prepared and forced through a rule which 
was opposed almost unanimously by the Republicans and 
by many Democrats, and would have been defeated except 
for fear of Executive retribution. This rule provided, in 
effect, that when the independent offices appropriation bill 
would be brought up for consideration no amendments 
could be offered to it except those which the Appropriations 
Committee itself might wish, and also provided that on no 
appropriation bill that might be considered at any future 
time during the life of the Seventy-third Congress could 
any amendment be added except those which the commit- 
tee offered. Thus did the Congress blindly and supinely, 
and to the everlasting disgrace of those who agreed, sur- 
render to the committee and the grasping administration 
bunch their constitutional right and duty to legislate for 
the people, 

This was nothing less than a rank, unfair, unjust invasion 
of the rights of the legislative branch of the Government by 
the Executive. It was also an invasion of the rights of a 
large group who took up arms in defense of the country. 
This is much more serious than those who oppose the vet- 
erans’ requests appreciate. When the time comes for them 
to seek redress under the rights given by the Constitution, 
and they are denied this redress by the interposition of a 
gag rule ”, they will appreciate more clearly how dangerous 
this is. They will then doubt very much our vaunted boast 
that ours is the “ land of the free.” 

John W. Davis, the erstwhile leader of Democracy, when 
Democracy was democracy and not socialism, has much to 
say recently that is apropos of this situation. He says, in 
effect, that wisdom and common sense in legislation will 
carry further than hasty expedients devised to circumvent. 
Does any Democrat who has been voting for these “ gag 
rules“ believe in his heart that John W. Davis or Andrew 
Jackson or Thomas Jefferson or John C. Calhoun or Jeff 
Davis himself would have voted for such a rule if he were 
a Member of this Congress? The House was circumvented 
from the consideration of any veterans’ legislation by the 
simple process of allowing itself to be scared into inaction 
and to be gagged into inarticulation. 

The independent offices appropriation bill passed the 
House without any amendment for aid of veterans. The 
Senate, after the interposition of every possible obstacle by 
administration leaders, ordered the measure before the Sen- 
ate for open consideration. The administration failed to 
gag the Senate. The Senate adopted amendments restoring 
the Spanish War veterans to the pension rolls as they for- 
merly were with the same pension as formerly less 10 per- 
cent. The whole of the four-point program of the American 
Legion was adopted except the fourth point, which provided 
a pension plan for World War widows. 

While the administration would make no concessions to 
the House and offered only the “ gag rule” as its plan, when 
the Senate showed some fight the administration imme- 
diately countered with a proposition of compromise. The 
compromise was very liberal when contrasted with “ gag- 
rule ” tactics, but those in charge of the fight for the vet- 
erans could not then in honor accept any compromise. : 

After passage by the Senate, the next step in regular 
parliamentary procedure would be to refer the bill with the 
amendments to the House for action by the House. The 
usual procedure would have been for the Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee to have asked unanimous consent 
to have the bill with the amendments referred to conferees 
made up from the membership of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee with Members of both parties represented. It would 
be their duty to bring out some report that would give the 
House the right to pass upon the amendments offered by the 
Senate. Instead of following the usual course, resort was 
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had to an ancient rule that has not been invoked for many 
years, and the existence of which few, if any, Congressmen 
knew. This rule gives the Speaker the right to refer the 
bill back to the committee if he chooses. By virtue of this 
rule the Speaker, refusing to allow the bill to come up under 
the heretofore universal custom, arbitrarily referred it back 
to the Appropriations Committee, where it may be emas- 
culated at will, or where it may be buried forever. The only 
way this bill may be brought to light again if the committee 
refuses to act is by the invocation of the discharge rule. 
This is done by the signing of a petition to that effect by 
145 Members of the House. This cannot be done until after 
the committee has held the bill for more than 30 days. 

The administration will not risk this procedure, for there 
is no question that a sufficient number of signatures can be 
secured to a discharge petition. The administration will 
not permit a straight-out vote, for if the gag is taken from 
the mouths of Congressmen, enough of them will be found 
with courage enough to reclaim their constitutional rights 
to vote as they please. The administration, with its great 
boasting of fairness and liberality, dares not permit a 
straight-out vote. 

As soon as the Senate passed these favorable amendments 
the Democratic leadership immediately called a caucus of 
their membership. The object was to bind the membership 
to oppose the Senate amendments. Fearing a revolt among 
their members, it was decided to call a conference instead 
of a caucus, the difference being only a sentimental one. 
A caucus is supposed to bind, while a conference is supposed 
to effect a unanimity of sentiment. A short time before the 
arrival of the hour for the conference the Democratic lead- 
ers, still fearing an explosion which was sure to follow any 
convocation of the Democratic membership, grew panicky, 
and from a conference at the White House with the Presi- 
dent the Democratic floor leader called off the conference. 
It was then that somebody discovered this age-old rule, 
which was welcomed by the leaders as a drowning man 
would welcome even a straw. Thus endeth a chapter full of 
alternating hope and despair for the veterans. 

What the next step will be nobody seems to know. It is 
safe, though, to assume that the administration will now 
come forward with a proposition of compromise which will 
carry a substantial increase to the veterans and which will 
be accepted by their leaders, just as was done in the closing 
days of the last session, when the Cutting-Steiwer amend- 
ment was defeated and a substitute accepted. Thus will the 
administration keep itself from a defeat, and thus will it 
seek to convince the veterans that only from it can come 
any veterans’ relief, and that it is the veterans’ best friend. 
I have no doubt that the veterans will be able to understand 
that whatever gains they have been able to make for their 
comrades are due to. their own efforts, assisted by Senators 
and Congressmen who are friendly to their cause. It can- 
not be fairly claimed that the present administration has 
shown anything but open hostility toward the cause of the 
veterans, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
authorities of the States concerned, or with individuals, to make 
such investigations and demonstrations as may be necessary in 
connection with the development of livestock production in the 
cane-sugar and cotton districts of the United States, $37,036. 

Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. We heard a little while ago of the possibility of 
the Government appropriating money to create a game 
refuge at one place and then appropriating money at 
another place to destroy it. We are at the present time 
confronted with the question of reducing the production of 
dairy products, and we have appropriated in a bill sometime 
ago $200,000,000, of which seventy-five or eighty million 
dollars will go to eliminate dairy cows. In this bill we are 
appropriating here $37,000 to show the people of the South 
how to raise dairy cows and to encourage them to raise 
dairy cattle in the southern part of the United States. I 
just wanted to call attention to this fact. Objections were 
made to appropriating $33,000,000 for developing a water- 
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way for our section of the country. Here we appropriate 
$37,000 to create competition for people in our section of 
the country. We appropriated sometime ago a large sum 
of money, I mentioned, to eliminate surplus dairy cattle, and 
here we are spending money in the South to investigate and 
demonstrate and encourage the raising of dairy stock. I 
just wanted to call attention to the inconsistency. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the application of such methods of control of grasshoppers 
as, in the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture, may be neces- 
sary, in cooperation with such authorities of the States concerned, 
organizations, or individuals as he may deem essential to accom- 
plish such purposes, including the employment of and 
means in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, printing and 
binding, rent outside of the District of Columbia, and for other 
expenses, $2,000,000, to be immediately available, of which amount 
not to exceed $7,500 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia: Provided, That this appropriation shall be 
used for expenditures of general administration and supervision, 
purchase and transporation of poisoned bait, or materials for its 
manufacture, and such other expenses as in the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture may be deemed necessary, and that the 
cooperating State shall be responsible for the local distribution 
and utilization of such bait on privately owned lands, including 
full labor costs: Provided further, That, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended for grasshopper control in any State until such State 
has provided the necessary organization for the cooperation herein 
indicated: And provided jurther, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used to pay the cost or value of farm animals, farm 
crops, or other property injured or destroyed. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
this paragraph, for the purpose of asking for an explanation 
as to the apparent emergency need for this appropriation, 
when it has not ever been authorized by law; and also to 
ascertain if the committee would accept an amendment 
which would at least tie up this appropriation to the fiscal 
years 1934-35, so that it could not in any way be con- 
strued as a permanent law? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I will refer the gentleman to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota, who is more familiar with the 
grasshopper situation than I am. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, the conditions in effect 
now are these: There has been an inspection made of the 
territory in the Northwest this past fall to ascertain the 
extent to which the whole territory was infested with grass- 
hoppers. The Bureau of Entomology has sent several men 
up there, working in conjunction with local people. 

They find that along the international boundary line from 
the Rocky Mountains to Lake Superior there is the worst 
infestation from grasshopper eggs that has been known in 
this country in 50 years. 

Mr. GOSS. The gentleman recalls that a few years ago 
we had this same item before us, and that it was voted 
down. It was then stated in March that we needed the 
money by April; and when April came we needed it by June; 
and when June came we needed it by July. Finally, the 
House refused to appropriate the money, and after all there 
Was no grasshopper infestation that year, yet we might very 
easily have spent a million and a half dollars. 

Mr. SINCLAIR Will the gentleman allow me to explain 
the situation? 

Mr. GOSS. Yes; I shall be pleased to, for I want to under- 
stand what the emergency is this year and why the money 
is needed. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. The infestation a few years ago, of 
which the gentleman speaks, was in a limited area. It was 
severe in spots, nevertheless, and the value of the crops the 
grasshoppers destroyed was not only thousands of dollars 
but millions of dollars. The grasshoppers have gradually 
grown worse each year since and have spread out until now 
they take in practically the entire area of 8 States on this 
side of the border and of 3 Canadian Provinces on the other 
side. The estimated damage done by them last year was 
$20,000,000. 

Mr. GOSS. I want to ask the gentleman in this connec- 
tion if it is going to be necessary to come in here year after 
year for $1,500,000 or $2,000,000 if we appropriate this 
amount today on account of the emergency I understand 
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now exists? Will this be used as a precedent for other areas 
seeking other millions to exterminate other bugs? Will we 
have to appropriate millions each year for this purpose? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I may say to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut that I hope we will not have to come back here 
another year if we get this appropriation and the poison is 
spread at the right time; that is, the period when the eggs 
first hatch and before vegetation becomes very green. If 
we can catch them at the right time, we will be able to 
dispose of the grasshopper scourge; and we hope not to have 
to come back for an additional appropriation. 

Mr. GOSS. In order that it may be clear and stand of 
record, it is not the intention to make this a permanent 
annual affair? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. No; it is not. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSS. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I may say to the gentleman that we be- 
lieve if a sufficient appropriation is provided this year we 
can kill off most of the grasshoppers, and they will not lay 
eggs to be hatched another year. 

Let me say further that had we spent a substantially 
large amount of money last year in killing these grass- 
hoppers we would not have had to spend so much money as 
we have been spending right along through C.W.A. and 
other relief measures to feed livestock because the farm 
crops were destroyed by the grasshoppers. I feel it will 
prove to be a saving to the country, and it certainly will be 
a great help to that great western section. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I think there is an emer- 
gency, as the gentleman from North Dakota has stated. 
In the State of Minnesota during the summer in drought- 
stricken areas the grasshoppers multiply by the millions. 

I do not think we will have to have the appropriation 
continued for more than the next 2 years if we can have it 
this year; but we certainly do need it now. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the chairman of the com- 
mittee accept an amendment, on page 80, line 23, after the 
figures 82,000,000 “, to insert the words “to be available 
during the fiscal years 1934 and 1935 

Mr. SANDLIN. Would that be agreeable to the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. That is agreeable to me. 

Mr. GOSS. That at least limits the period during which 
it may be used. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. To be immediately available. 

Mr. GOSS. That language is in the bill. I am not strik- 
ing that out. I am simply making it available for these 
2 fiscal years only. 

Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSS. I yield. 

Mr. ARENS. Will the language of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment be construed to mean that this money will have to be 
spent if it is appropriated? 

Mr. GOSS. No. I hope it will not be necessary to spend 
it, I may say to the gentleman from Minnesota; that is the 
object of this colloquy; but it would be available if necessary. 

Mr. ARENS. Will not the probable effect of the amend- 
ment be to encourage the offices to use the money anyway? 

Mr. GOSS. No; I will take a chance on that just to tie 
it up to these 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Of course, the gentleman understands 
another $2,000,000 will be required from the States and 
counties where this infestation has taken place. 

Mr. GOSS. Is there not any language in the bill to 
indicate that the States are required to contribute an equal 
amount? i 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Yes; they are required to cooperate. 

Mr. GOSS. They are required to cooperate, but that does 
not mean necessarily that they are required to appropriate, 
I may say to the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. They are required to cooperate. No part 
at the money appropriated for this item may be used to 
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pay the cost or value of farm animals, farm crops, or other 
property injured or destroyed. 

Mr. GOSS. But the States will not be required to con- 
tribute any money. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Yes; they will. 

Mr. GOSS. How much; that is what I want to find out? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. They will probably have to contribute 
an amount equal to what we are appropriating. 

ne aga But the language of the bill does not re- 
q 8 

Mr. SINCLAIR. The whole cost of distributing and 
spreading the bait must be borne by the States, the coun- 
ties, and the farmers. It was brought out in the hearings 
that this sum will equal the amount here appropriated. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my point of 
order and offer the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goss: Page 80, line 23, after 
“$2,000,000 ", insert the following: “to be available during the 
fiscal years 1934 and 1935, and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and, the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Grecory, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 8134) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to report the same 
back with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and all amendments thereto to final pass- 
age. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIE B. CLEVERLY 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to vacate the proceedings by which the bill (S. 407) 
for the relief of Willie B. Cleverly was passed last evening 
for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to vacate the proceedings by which fhe 
bill S. 407 was passed last evening. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, BLANCHARD: Page 1, line 6, strike 
out the words “in full compensation.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to renew my request 
that after the consideration of the privileged resolution 
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from the Rules Committee which will be presented shortly 
it shall be in order to call up the bill (S. 2766) to extend 
the period during which direct obligations of the United 
States may be used as collateral security for Federal Re- 
serve notes, under the general rules of the House, a similar 
House bill having been reported by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


PROFITEERING IN MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, at the request of 
the Rules Committee I call up House Resolution 275. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 275 

Whereas there are a number of bills pending before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of utmost importance to the problem of 
national defense in general, and to the operations of the War 
Department; and 

Whereas allegations and charges of a serious. nature have been 
made relative to profiteering in military aircraft and aircraft 
engines purchased by the War Department; the leasing of public 
property by the War Department to private concerns under terms 
and conditions alleged to be contrary to public interest; profiteer- 
ing in the purchase of War Department property; the awarding of 
contracts without competitive bidding, and methods of purchase 
of military aircraft under which the aircraft purchased is inferior 
in performance to the military aircraft of other world powers, and 
to the requirements of national defense: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs, or any sub- 
committee appointed by the chairman, be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to inquire into and investigate the allegations 
and charges that have been or may be made relative to profiteering 
and irregularities involving the expenditure of public funds for 
national defense and other matters in which the problem of na- 
tional defense in whole or in part is involved; be it further 

Resolved, That the said committee, or such subcommittee 
thereof, shall make a thorough and exhaustive investigation of all 
allegations and charges that have been or may be made in con- 
nection with any and all matters pe to legislation or pro- 
posed legislation coming within the jurisdiction of said com- 
mittee, and shall make a full and complete report to the House of 
Representatives, together with such recommendations as it deems 
advisable; and be it further 

Resolved, That for the p of this resolution the said com- 
mittee, or any such subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act during the sessions and the recesses of 
the present Congress, at such time and places, either in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or elsewhere, and to employ such expert, clerical, 
and stenographic services as may be found necessary, and to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attendance of witnesses, to ad- 
minister oaths, to compel the production of books, papers, and 
documents by Government or private agencies, and to take and 
record such testimony as the committee or subcommittee may 
deem advisable or necessary to the proper conduct of the investi- 
gation directed by this resolution, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 6, after the word “ defense ”, insert the words the 
use and disposition of surplus property”, and on page 2, line 22, 
strike out the language “and to employ such experts, clerical, 
and stenographic services as may be found necessary.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I have no demand 
for time over here. 

I may say that this resolution is reported unanimously by 
the Rules Committee, and at a hearing of the members of 
the Military Committee before the Rules Committee it was 
stated that the resolution had the unanimous support of 
that committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman explain the resolution. This is quite an impor- 
tant resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I would also suggest that 
the gentleman yield me the usual 30 minutes. I do not 
expect to use it all, but I would like to have the time in case 
I need it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts and 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn]. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, this resolution is no after- 
thought. It is the result of long experience and considera- 
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tion. On March 20, 1933, I introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 6, asking for a full investigation into matters 
of this same general nature, and on January 11, of this 
year, I introduced House Resolution 219, asking for the 
establishment of a special committee to be appointed by 
the Speaker, to investigate the same general subject matter. 

Inasmuch as it was thought by many, especially some 
members of the Committee on Military Affairs, it would be 
better that the investigation be made by those who are 
already familiar with the general subject, the effort to have 
resolution 219 passed was abandoned, and this resolution 
was brought out upon the authority of the committee by its 
unanimous vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I may say this is a broad and sweeping 
power, but it is not intended that this power shall be exer- 
cised with any partisan or political motive or purpose. It 
is solely for the purpose of discovering the truth in order to 
guide us in the matter of framing legislation. We will not 
besmirch any reputation upon hearsay evidence. It is no 
fishing party for scandal or slander. It is an effort to 
purge, if there be anything wrong, and to rectify a system 
which many allege to be wrong. 

But, on the other hand, Mr, Speaker, I can assure you 
there will be no whitewashing, so far as this committee is 
concerned, and wherever the truth points, there the charge 
will follow. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. CULKIN. I note in the press that there is a grand- 
jury investigation going on with reference to some of this 
subject matter. Will this investigation have any adverse 
or unfavorable effect on that criminal investigation? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I cannot conceive that it would have 
any influence whatever. 

Mr. CULKIN. In other words, will the effect of calling 
witnesses before the committee be to give them immunity 
from criminal prosecution? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Oh, no. Any witness that comes before 
our committee is absolutely liable in any civil court for any 
proceeding that the truth may justify. 

Mr. CULKIN. Would he be liable in a criminal prosecu- 
tion if you swore him? Would not that fact give him im- 
munity? 

Mr. McSWAIN. No, indeed. 

Mr. GOSS. He could be required to waive immunity. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I understand; but that refers to the civil 
courts. The Congress, as I understand from the precedents 
and from good parliamentary and constitutional principles, 
is a grand jury of inquest in all the affairs of government 
and all persons are bound, upon the demand of the Con- 
gress, to come and testify and tell the truth with regard to 
Government matters irrespective of their responsibility or 
liability as witnesses, as defendants, or otherwise, in the civil 
courts. 

Mr. CULKIN. In the gentleman’s opinion, the passage of 
this resolution will not impede or affect unfavorably the 
present grand-jury investigation? 

Mr. McSWAIN. In no way whatever, and this investiga- 
tion, as I have already said, is not for the purpose of run- 
ning down and trying to find some particular individual 
guilty. The purpose is to find out how these things happen 
and to enable us, knowing these facts, to frame legislation 
to prevent their recurrence. It is to guide us in the framing 
of adequate legislation. 

While I am on my feet, Mr. Speaker, I may say this reso- 
lution is broad enough to cover the inquiry that has been 
proposed by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HARTLEY] 
with respect to the relations between the War Department 
and a concern called the Mercur Corporation, which has 
some sort of operating arrangement, under contract, for the 
Port Newark Army base at Newark, N.J. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McSWAIN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. What will be the cost of this inquiry? 

Mr. McSWAIN. We propose to ask the Committee on 
Accounts to authorize an expenditure of $10,000. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Is the gentleman prepared to state to 
the House it will not cost any more than that? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I am prepared to state to the House I 
hope it will cost much less than that, because we have called 
upon the General Accounting Office, the Department of 
Justice, and the Department of the Inspector General of the 
Army to give us assistance. We will not spend one single 
cent that is unnecessary, and there will be no junketing 
trips, I can assure the gentleman, because under the resolu- 
tion pending before the Committee on Accounts, I am to 
OK. any expenditure, and I assure the gentleman there will 
be no junketing and there will be no waste of money. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Bucuanan] has asked the question which I 
intended to ask the gentleman, but may I state that it was 
also understood when the gentleman appeared before the 
Committee on Rules that the gentleman would not come 
back and ask for another appropriation. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes; I can say that we will not be back 
asking for another appropriation. 

This committee has already been working all day for 4 
weeks under the permission of the House to be absent from 
its sessions. We have been working some days until after 
dark in an effort to obtain the truth, but having no assist- 
ance from auditors and investigators, our efforts sometimes 
seem to be frustrated by the skillful evasion of those who 
have appeared before us. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN,. I yield. 

Mr. HARTLEY. I may say that the investigation of this 
Mercur Corporation at Port Newark will result in a saving 
of many times the $10,000 which the committee has re- 
quested. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I think we are losing there something 
like $120,000 a year. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. McGuer]. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Speaker, the people of Kansas have a 
particular interest in seeing this resolution adopted. The 
Assistant Secretary of War, Harry H. Woodring, is a former 
Governor of our State and is a citizen of the district I rep- 
resent. He is not of my political party. I am glad to speak 
of him as my friend and neighbor. 

I may say to you that the people of Kansas, irrespective of 
party politics, believe in the character and integrity of Harry 
H. Woodring. Kansas Republicans seek no political advan- 
tage by an unwarranted besmirching of the character of 
Harry Woodring or any other Democrat. 

In the light of grand jury proceedings and newspaper com- 
ment thereon, there is no question but that at this time there 
is a cloud on the War Department. 

The people of Kansas, in common with the rest of the 
people of the United States, want to see the truth served; 
they want honesty and integrity in the War Department and 
every other department of this Government. 

I believe that the Military Affairs Committee of the House 
will conduct this proceeding in a dignified and honorable 
manner. I do not believe the committee will permit it to be 
used to gain political advantage by blackening the character 
of people, even though they be officials of the former admin- 
istration. At the same time, I do not believe the committee 
will whitewash any official of this War Department. 

I am particularly eager to see this resolution go through 
and be adopted by this House, giving this committee the 
opportunity to make a most thorough investigation. I would 
be most amazingly surprised if it should develop that any- 
thing has been done by the present Assistant Secretary of 
War, Mr. Woodring, which would point to any malfeasance 
on his part. 

It is the truth which we want, and when that truth is 
brought out by this committee it will serve justly every per- 
son connected with this or the preceding War Department, 
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and, above all, will serve well the true needs of the people 
of this country. 

Now, all that has been written and printed growing out 
of hearsay and innuendo has to a greater or lesser degree 
pointed the finger of suspicion to this great Kansan, a man 
whom the people of Kansas revere and respect, not only as 
of yesterday but as of today. We are particularly anxious 
to see the full brought out to the sunlight of 
day. We believe and hope that when that is done there 
will be no finger of suspicion pointing toward Harry H. 
Woodring, former Governor of Kansas and the present 
Assistant Secretary of War, whom the people of Kansas 
respect very much. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. FIsH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to add my voice in 
support of this investigation, particularly as I know it will be 
conducted by the Chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, one of the ablest men in this House and absolutely 
fair-minded, who has given his word to the Members of the 
House that it will be conducted impartially, without regard 
to politics, and that those who are guilty, irrespective of 
party, will be prosecuted. I am sure that that is the attitude 
of everyone on this side of the House. If there is any crook- 
edness or graft in the War Department, it ought to be 
exposed, and those responsible and who are found guilty sent 
to jail, no matter to what party they belong or how high or 
how low in rank or official position. I am more than glad to 
vote for this resolution because for years I have felt that this 
House has been shirking its duty; that it had evaded investi- 
gations of the bureaus and departments of the Government 
and had imposed that burden on the Senate of the United 
States. That body has rendered great service to the people 
of our country in exposing the Teapot Dome scandal, in 
exposing Fall and Forbes, and in exposing the tax dodgers, 
such as Wiggin, of the Chase National Bank, and Mitchell, 
of the National City Bank, while we have not conducted any 
investigations on a large scale, except that in respect to the 
activities of the Communists in the United States, in the 
many years that I have been in the Congress. I hope this is 
the beginning of the use of the powers of the House, repre- 
senting the people and being closer to the people, to keep in 
touch with the departments of the Government and to in- 
vestigate executive bureaus and departments of the Govern- 
ment whenever necessary. 

I further hope that this committee will investigate the 
Army Air Corps and the operations of the Air Corps not only 
for the last 10 days but for a number of years past. When 
that matter was up for discussion in the House the other 
day I defended the Army Air Corps, I defended the efficiency 
of the Army air flyers, and said that the trouble was that 
they were sent out in open and inadequate machines in 
heavy snowstorms without proper equipment, without suffi- 
cient knowledge of the mail routes and landing places, and 
without practical experience in the use of radio-beam de- 
vices, but since then I have listened to a political speech 
made by the head of the Army Air Corps, and I doubt if 
my statements in the House were correct. General Foulois, 
head of the Army Air Corps, said everything was near per- 
fection in the Air Corps, that they have the best machines, 
that they could operate the air mail as well or better than 
the air mail transport companies. The fact is, Mr. Speaker, 
and we all know it, that six of these Army flyers have been 
killed either in fiying the air mail or preparatory to it or 
learning routes or ferrying others to carry the air mail. It 
does not make so much difference to the officer who is killed, 
or his family, whether he was flying the air mail directly or 
was preparing to do it. I have repeatedly said that the 
Army fiyers were just as efficient and brave as any, but that 
they should not have been sent out to fly the mail without 
knowledge of the routes. The distinguished Speaker of this 
House had this to say about the Army Air Corps: 

We have found out in the air mail emergency that the Army 


pilots are not properly trained and do not understand beam flying, 
If we are unfortunate enough to be drawn into another war, the 
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Air Corps would not amount to much. If it is not equal to carry- 
ing the mails I would like to know what it would do in carrying 
bombs. 


This is not an alleged Republican political speech, but the 
statement of the Democratic Speaker of the House. As I 
pointed out in the House yesterday, the air mail subsidies 
cost this Government only $7,000,000 a year, and they have 
done more to build up the air mail transport service and 
make it the greatest service in the world on merely $7,000,000 
subsidies and to build up and develop aviation for national 
defense and made available these air mail pilots for national 
defense than any other like expenditure. These pilots could 
be used overnight, and if Government money was ever 
well spent, it was spent to develop the air mail service of 
our country. 

Under this resolution I probably have no right to discuss 
the air-mail service, but I shall merely read into the RECORD 
the figures that have been presented to me today of the 
total number of deaths in the air-mail service: 1 death 
actually flying the mail, 3 deaths of men who were familiar- 
izing themselves with routes, 1 death on ferry trip with the 
air mail, 2 deaths in the Air Corps, in no way connected with 
the air mail. Accidents and injuries: There were 4 Army 
men injured flying the mail, 2 were not connected with the 
air-mail operation. Crack-ups, 12. The minor crack-ups, 
3; major crack-ups, 9. 

I estimate those crack-ups alone have already cost the 
Government of the United States $250,000. I estimate that 
the compensation for the deaths of the Army pilots for 
their families will cost about $10,000 annually, the interest on 
$200,000. Therefore practically $450,000 is the cost to the 
Government in the last 10 days for flying the air mail, and 
the subsidy alone for last year was only $14,000,000, but 
$7,000,000 was returned in air-mail postage. If this per- 
centage continues, it will cost the Government of the United 
States a great deal more than $7,000,000 subsidy when air- 
mail postage is deducted to have the Army fly the air mail 
if we have any more crack-ups, if we have any more injured 
Army pilots or any more killed. In conclusion let me say 
that a blunder is often worse than a crime, and in this case 
the hysterical and hasty cancelation of the air-mail con- 
tracts without any investigation or trial or hearing was a 
crime, and is now and has been responsible for the death of 
six air-mail pilots, and we ask, in the name of that mother 
of Lieutenant Lowry, in her words, What is the Government 
going to do about it? 

That is the question the American people are asking, and 
that is the question they are entitled to have asked, What 
is the Government going to do about it?” 

Mr. REILLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. REILLY. Is it not worth something to the country 
to have the Army airplanes find out what real flying means? 

Mr. FISH. Well, I hope it will be; but I cannot tell, in 
view of the political speech made by General Foulois, com- 
mander of the Army Air Corps. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it not true that our 
Army flyers and Navy flyers have very remarkable records 
for their flying, their altitude flying, their close-formation 
flying? 

Mr. FISH. If given a chance and properly equipped, they 
should be the best in the world. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with 
a great deal of interest to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. McGucrn]. With reference to those remarks, I 
want to say that as a member of the subcommittee on avia- 
tion of the Committee on Military Affairs, before which sub- 
committee the Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Woodring, 
has appeared several times recently, Mr. Woodring made an 
unusually favorable impression on that subcommittee. He 
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was a most helpful witness, and he certainly impressed me, 
as one member of the committee, as a Government official 
who was trying his best to do his duty, and who had tried to 
carry out the law according to what he thought was the 
intent and purpose of Congress. 

A great deal has been said this afternoon about corrup- 
tion, malfeasance, and misfeasance. I believe that the pas- 
sage of this resolution will bring about a thorough and com- 
plete investigation. If there be any corruption or mal- 
feasance or misfeasance, I am confident that this investiga- 
tion will bring it to light, as it should be brought to light, but 
I want to leave the thought with the House that this resolu- 
tion was presented perhaps not so much out of any charge of 
misfeasance or malfeasance or corruption as because of the 
fact that the law which Congress passed in 1926 providing 
for the purchase of aircraft and aircraft material has appar- 
ently not been carried out, and that through failure to carry 
out the spirit and intent of that act there has grown up a 
system for the purchasing of aircraft and aircraft material 
that has perhaps enabled an air trust to grow up in this 
country, which has resulted in profiteering on the part of 
this air trust and kept our Government from getting the 
planes with that speed and performance that our Air Corps 
should have. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu] has referred to 
what he calls a “ political speech” by the present Chief of 
the Air Corps, General Foulois. I want to say that General 
Foulois was before the Subcommittee on Aviation of the 
Committee on Military Affairs for over 3% hours yesterday 
afternoon. He was sworn as a witness before that commit- 
tee. He certainly made no political speech, but he answered 
many questions and presented a statement with reference 
to the carrying of the mail by the Air Corps pilots in a very 
solemn and thoughtful manner. The testimony given by 
General Foulois under oath shows unequivocally that on the 
night that the Air Corps pilots were sent out to carry the 
mail they were adequately equipped from the standpoint of 
safety to those pilots and to their planes. 

We have heard a great deal of talk on this floor in these 
later days about Air Corps pilots and their planes not being 
properly equipped. The testimony of General Foulois abso- 
lutely contradicts any such proposition. It has been said 
that our pilots did not know how to fly the beam. The 
testimony of General Foulois shows that before a man can 
become a pilot in the Air Corps he must graduate as a flyer 
at the Air Corps school at Kelly Field, Tex., and in that 
school he is taught to fly the beam, and after he leaves 
the school and goes out as an Air Corps pilot he practices 
flying the beam. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I do. 

Mr. FISH. Is it not a fact that there have been pilots 
who only graduated a few months before from the air 
school, who have had practically no experience flying the 
night mail? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. No, sir. The testimony of General 
Foulois shows that not a single man, not a single Air Corps 
pilot was put on the job of flying the mail unless that pilot 
had been in the service for a minimum of 2 years, and un- 
less he had at least a minimum of 12 or 14 hours of night 
flying, and nearly all of them had had several hundred 
hours of day flying. 

The reason we had these deaths, gentlemen, was not due 
to any lack of equipment, was not due to any lack of train- 
ing, but because the pilots ran into that unusual, that ex- 
traordinarily cruel weather that we had during those first 
nights. Only 1 Air Corps pilot has been killed while flying 
the mail, and 4 have met their deaths in flying incidental to 
carrying the mail. Four of these five pilots went down 
because of the weather, just as did that great ship of the 
private commercial company go down because of the same 
weather when eight persons were killed. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I do not have time to yield. I 
am sorry. I want to say, further, that all this talk we 
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have heard on the floor of this House about legalized murder 
is a lot of political claptrap. Furthermore, these private 
companies, having had their contracts annulled on account 
of fraud and collusion, have sought to do all they could to 
get the mind of the public off of that fraud and collusion. 
They have shouted about “legalized murder” in an effort 
to make the people forget the collusion and fraud of their 
companies, and to make the people believe that there was 
something wrong in having the contracts annulled. 
LApplause. ] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, I have an 
unusual interest, perhaps, in some phases of this investiga- 
tion which is to be undertaken by the committee of which 
I have the honor to be a member. To begin with, and it goes 
back many years, the first time I went up in the air in a 
plane I came down in a crash and wondered what it was all 
about, because I had the good fortune to survive. Again, 
because in the Sixty-eighth Congress I had the honor of 
being a member of the Lampert special committee which 
investigated aviation on behalf of this body. Again, because 
I now have the honor to be chairman of subcommittee no. 3 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, which subcommittee 
has charge of all questions relating to military aviation. 
And, finally, in perhaps a closer way, because I have a 
brother who was in the Air Service of the Army during the 
World War. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that we as Members of Con- 
gress, whether Republicans or Democrats, ought to get away 
from any political question in this matter and to realize 
that we are investigating a subject which is more dear than 
politics, a subject which relates not only to property, to lives, 
but, perhaps, to the integrity and salvation of the Nation 
itself. [Applause.] When I say this, I say it because we 
hear charges of legalized murder hurled against the head 
of the administration for asking the Army air force to carry 
the mail. Let me bring out, Mr. Speaker, if I may, what 
the records of this Government show during the last 10 years 
as to deaths in the military Air Service, during which time 
we heard nothing about legalized murder. In 1923, 58 mem- 
bers of the military Air Corps of this country were killed; 
in 1924, 34 were killed; in 1925, 38 were killed; in 1926, 
42 were killed; in 1927, 43; in 1928, 27; in 1929, 61; in 1930, 
52; in 1931, 26; in 1932, 50; in 1933, 46; and from July 1 to 
October 1, 1933, 13 were killed. Yet during all this time we 
heard nothing about legalized murder. 

So, Mr. Speaker, let us realize that we are here to inves- 
tigate this question as servants of our country. Let us not 
prejudge it today, but let us obtain all the evidence from 
sources on which we can depend; and let us then see to it 
that we put the fighting forces of this Nation in proper con- 
dition to insure national defense and to protect and safe- 
guard the lives and property of the citizens and young man- 
hood of America. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
take but a minute. I believe in thoroughly investigating 
this whole situation. There is an interesting editorial in last 
night’s Star. General Foulois did not, when he appeared 
before the committee, bring out, it seems, the fact that 
these men had had no real practice in flying over the air- 
mail routes. As you know, before commercial pilots are sent 
out alone they must have flown 40 hours with a copilot. It 
is an entirely different proposition to send a man out alone 
for the first time over an unknown route in bad winter 
weather in an open cockpit plane. The copilot who knows 
the route could have looked up the navigation for the pilot 
and could have managed the radio control and the maps. 
Apparently General Foulois did not say that before the 
committee, 
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Phere sv of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlewoman 
e 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. General Foulois did say that in 
some instances there was a copilot. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. But in very few in- 
stances, because the Army does not have many of the type 
of ship to accommodate a copilot. It only has a few of 
these ships and they are the big passenger ships. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BACON. The gentleman from Alabama stated that 
the Army fiyers were taught to fly the beam. I find in this 
morning’s New York Times this short paragraph: 

Pilots at Newark actually on mail 
take instructions in blind Ayme under the direction — 
Anderson. Arrangements were made with C. S. Casey Jones to 
take over the blind-fiying equipment of his fiying school at 
Newark for the next few days. 

In other words, this bears out what I said the other day 
that these young flyers at Mitchel Field had not been taught 
to fly the beam. I talked to Jones. He is an expert on the 
subject. Several Army flyers asked him to teach them how 
to fly the beam. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentlewoman yield further? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BACON. We now find that the Army is doing what 
some of the Army flyers asked Mr. Jones to do, and the pilots 
are now being taught what they should have been taught 10 
days ago. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; that is true. 

I also want to bring out the fact that a great many 
commercial pilots were taught to fly the beam originally by 
Lieutenant Hegenberger. I think the Army school where 
he teaches is in Texas. So, although originally the com- 
mercial pilots learned to fly the beam from the Army, they 
have been through their baptism of fire by flying the mail 
routes over and over again. 

I wish I could impress upon the House the terrible blow 
that has been dealt commercial aviation. As I have said 
before, I personally know what it means to use commercial 
planes in an emergency, for once I had to fly west to reach 
a terribly sick relative. I do hope everything possible will 
be done to help commercial aviation and to make it ac- 
cessible to the people in case of emergency and to facilitate 
business. Air transportation is a great industry and a very 
much needed one for our country. At the present time the 
air public is suffering by the curtailed commercial air travel, 
and business suffers by poor air-mail service. The public 
is also paying the bill. 

If, as some of the Members claim, the Air Corps is not 
Satisfactory, if it is inefficient, then for heaven's sake help 
commercial aviation, which has proven its worth time after 
time. It is a very necessary part of our national defense. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. According to the testimony of 
General Foulois these Air Corps pilots who have been flying 
the mail were taught to fly the beam; and General Foulois 
testified that this man, Casey Jones, to whom the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Bacon] referred, has some system 
he has been trying to sell the Army. He came to Washing- 
ton and tried to sell it to the Army. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I do not know about 
that, but I do know that while these men may have been 
taught the theory of flying the beam, they have not had 
the requisite number of hours of actually flying the beam 
over the air-mail routes in the worst months of the year. 
The average number of hours per Army pilot for the year 
1934 is 150, whereas the commercial pilots average 75 or 100 
hours a month per pilot. : 


1934 


The Army Air Corps apparently blows hot and then it 
blows cold as to whether the Army flyers are sent out to fly 
the mail routes in planes adequately equipped. If the planes 
have been adequately equipped and the flyers have had the 
same chance that the commercial flyers had had, then Gen- 
eral Foulois makes but a very poor case for the efficiency 
of his Army pilots. But there is one way both the Army and 
the administration know that the Army pilots are un- 
equipped, and that is in experience in flying many times 
over the same air-mail route with a copilot before flying the 
course alone. I draw attention to the number of heated, 


closed planes that can be operated by the commercial lines 
and are operated by them. 


Type of plane used by the commercial lines; open or closed pilot’s 
cockpit 


I feel very sure that the commercial pilots never use the 
open-cockpit planes for flying in the winter months unless 
they prefer to use them. The Members all know that the 
Army does not have the necessary number of enclosed planes 
for use in flying the air mail. As a result the Army fliers 
of necessity must use the open-cockpit planes. 

If the Members think it is easy to fiy a plane in an open 
cockpit in cold stormy weather—and manage radio con- 
trols, maps, and instruments for navigation with cold fin- 
gers, I just wish they would try it. Much has been said 
about coddling the Army pilots. No one wants to coddle 
them. They do not want to be coddled. They are always 
anxious to serve, to respond to every command. They have 
proved their ability in very difficult altitude flying, very 
dificult bombing attacks, very dificult formation flying, 
and in very difficult air navigation over uncharted courses 
in this country and other countries. Send the Army pilots 
back to their regular work of being prepared to defend us 
in the air. If the pilots are doing air-mail work how can 
they be trained in work with our troops? How can they 
be trained in what to do in case of war if they are flying 
the mails 

(Here the gavel fell. !] 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr. BACON. I do not think the gentleman’s statement 
about Mr. “Casey” Jones is correct. I have known Mr. 
Casey Jones for many years. He was a famous World War 
“ace” and one of the original air-mail flyers. He did not 
come down to try to sell anything to the Government; he 
came down at the request of some of the young flyers at 
Mitchel Field. He told me he was willing to go ahead and 
teach these flyers at cost without payment for the moment. 
He made the same statement before the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn], who will bear me out, I am 
sure, because he is a fair man. I took Mr. Jones to see him, 
and he told the whole story to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. Mr. Jones told us that the actual cost to him of 
teaching some 25 flyers how to fly the beam would be about 
$2,000. He told us he would go ahead and do it and take 
his chances on reimbursement for the actual cost incurred. 
He told us he did not want any profit. Therefore, it is unfair 
to him to say he came down to sell anything to the Govern- 
ment. His only desire was to help in an emergency. If 
General Foulois is correct that all Army flyers know how to 
fly the beam, why are they now being taught with Casey 
Jones’ equipment? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACON, I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 
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Mr. HILL of Alabama. General Foulois testified before 
the subcommittee yesterday afternoon that Mr. Jones came 
down to see him and he did have something to say. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James]. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I have been a Member of the 
House Military Affairs Committee for 15 or 16 years. Part 
of that time I was acting chairman and chairman. There 
never has been any politics in the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

As acting chairman I had charge of the hearings in 1926, 
made the report, and had charge of the bill on the floor. 
I was chairman of the House conferees. Senator Was- 
worTH was Chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and chairman of the Senate conferees. We had the 
idea at the time we were passing the bill that it would 
provide 1,800 planes ready for military service. I made 


a the statement a year ago at the first meeting of the new 


committee that, in my opinion, we had less planes equipped 
for war in 1933 than we had in 1926. Now we have the 
admission of the Air Corps in 1934, 8 years after the passage 
of the act, that we have only 200 attack, bombing, and 
pursuit planes equipped to go to war. We did not know 
until the other day, when the Air Corps came around for 
another program, that they were not complying with the 
law passed in 1926. We had not the slightest idea that 
practically every bid is let without real competition. 

We had men come before our committee and make the 
statement that men go from the Army and work for private 
industry at a good salary and then come back into the 
Army again. In other words, they go out of the Army and 
come back again. Personally I do not know of any of these 
men. I do not believe that the records will show that there 
is anybody of that kind; but it is due you gentlemen, it 
is due the Congress, and it is due the people of the United 
States to find out whether men can go from the Army into 
private aviation at a salary of $8,000 or $10,000 and come 
back to the Army—because, if a man comes back to the 
Army and does business with the concern from which he 
received $8,000 or $10,000, he does not represent the Army. 
He represents the concern he was working for. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would this transferring in and out 
be only in the case of Reserve officers? 

Mr. JAMES. No. They were talking of men in the 
Regular Establishment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Men who are granted leave? 

Mr. JAMES. Men who are granted leave. They retain 
their commissions in the Army; they go into private avia- 
tion and then come back to full pay in the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have understood that quite a num- 
ber of men in the Army Air Corps held Reserve commissions 
and are on active duty for a year or two, then pass back to 
civil life and may be called up for active duty again after 
a certain period of time. 

Mr. JAMES. I am referring to men in the Regular Es- 
tablishment. I know of no such men myself. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. There is a law which pro- 
vides that a retired Navy officer cannot accept employment 
from a partnership, corporation, or individual selling mate- 
rials to the Navy. Does not that same law apply to the 
Army? 

Mr. JAMES. I understand the Army has the same law, 
but I am not referring to that. I am referring to men who 
leave the Army and go to some aviation concern and then 
come back to the Army again. As I say, I know of no such 
men. I stated that we would look up the record of anyone 
who came within this category; and if we found him out, we 
would put him out of the Army. We have had men tell us 
that they have been threatened with court martial if they 
told the truth to our committee. 

[Here the gavel fell. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JAMES]. 

Mr. JAMES. I have been told by responsible Members on 
this side of certain things that they wanted us to investi- 
gate. We are not trying to smear anyone. Having been on 
the Military Affairs Committee for 15 years in the capacities 
of acting chairman and chairman, I am not an enemy of the 
War Department. I say this, and I told the members of the 
committee the same thing, that until such time as we shall 
have a thorough investigation and find out who are guilty, 
recommending these men for court martial and clearing the 
rest, I would not vote for a single War Department bill, 
whether it be the Air Corps or any other branch of the 
Department. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. 
Mr. McSWAIN. Is this not an inquiry which the Army 
itself ought to invite, because so long as these charges are 
made and remain uninvestigated and the identity of the 
guilty unestablished, it constitutes a slur upon the entire 
personnel? 

Mr. JAMES. So I have informed responsible generals in 
the Army. I have told them that this is their responsibility 
as much as ours, and that every man in the Army ought to 
be glad to have the investigation to determine what men 
in the Army should be court-martialed. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CULKIN. Can the gentleman tell the House how 
much money we have spent on aviation in the last 2 years? 
The gentleman states we now have 200 planes. 

Mr. JAMES. I stated that we have 200 planes out of all 
the money we spent since 1926. 

Mr. CULKIN. How much have we spent during that 
period? : 

Mr. JAMES. I do not know the exact figures. The pro- 
gram we put through at that time Mr. Madden estimated 
would cost $150,000,000. In addition to that, we have been 
told by responsible Members of the House that they have 
been told that the specifications on trucks have been 
changed. We have been told that in another branch a 
contract was awarded by the Government to a bidder who 
was $300,000 above the others. That information I have 
from the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that this resolution will 
pass. There will be no politics in it. We do not want to 
blacken the reputation of any man. I am just as careful 
of everybody’s reputation as I am of my own; but, as I said, 
having been on the committee for 15 years, I sincerely hope 
that we will be able to conduct such an investigation. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Map]. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, of course I realize that parti- 
sanship is responsible in great part for some of the speeches 
that have been made in connection with the recent expe- 
riences of our Army Air Corps. 

I want to make a statement to you, and I shall try to 
leave politics out of it. I favor the return of the air mail 
to the private transport lines under proper legislative re- 
structions, but I want to say to you that every member of 
the Army Air Corps is a victim of the veiled partisan attacks 
leveled at the Army, and I resent it. Those who stand up 
in the Chamber and refer to them as these rosy-cheeked 
boys of the Army who ought not to be up there in the air 
in open cockpit ships, flying at night or in a storm—it is a 
shame—it is legalized murder.” To my mind every red- 
blooded American who believes in the traditions of the 
American Army is sick and disgusted with such partisan 
attacks, and it is time that these were stopped. [Applause.] 
Even those who made these speeches believe in the Air Corps, 
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but politics prompts the attacks. I regret every death that 
ever befell our brave flyers, but such attacks will not help 
the situation. 

I want to say further that on midnight last Monday night 
if the private transport lines had been flying the mail nearly 
every ship would have remained on the ground, but even 
though orders were sent out by the Chief of the Air Corps 
to keep the Army pilots on the ground in bad weather they 
took chances. When Army pilots were told to turn back if 
the storm became too severe, not an Army man stayed on 
the ground, not an Army man turned back, because it is not 
the spirit of the Army to turn back, the Army goes through. 
LApplause. ] 

So I say enough of this sob stuff. We all regret these un- 
fortunate accidents. Let us be proud of the American Army 
and Army Air Corps—support and sustain them. Any man 
who reads the ConGcrREssIoNAL REcorD and analyzes these 
unfair statements will come to the conclusion that those who 
made these partisan speeches charged the administration or 
the Postmaster General or somebody with legalized murder, 
and what are the specifications, picayune and petty as they 
are? Here they are: They are flying the rosy-cheeked boys 
in open ships; they are without radio; they fly without beam 
and directional flying; they have no blind-flying apparatus 
or instruments; no night-flying equipment, and they are 
ordered to fly with this poor equipment in stormy weather. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. No; I must refuse to yield, because I only 
have a few minutes to answer 10 speeches on the subject 
made by the gentleman from New York. If I get more time 
I will be pleased to yield. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, are open ships used by private lines? 
Yes, of course they are; more open ships were used by 
private lines than are now being flown by the Army in 
carrying the mail. 

Are they more dangerous than cabin ships? No; the 
safest ship in the world for air-mail purposes is the open 
ship. The ship that was flown by every private transport 
line with an air-mail contract. 

What radio equipment has the Army? Every essential 
bit of radio equipment that any private line has and all 
that is necessary for safe flying in any kind of weather. 

What blind- and night-flying equipment has the Army? 
One hundred percent of all the night- and blind-flying 
equipment they need. Every instrument and all the flares 
required. You stop talking about it if you do not know 
what you are talking about. 

Do they fly on a radio beam? Yes; certainly they fly on 
a radio beam. And they have directional-fiying apparatus. 

Now, let us have the facts. I have the specifications here 
and I shall read them if I have the time. 

How does the Army air equipment compare with the 
equipment used by private companies? It is, in my judg- 
ment and in the judgment of the Army Air Corps, as good 
if not better than the equipment now being used by the 
private transport lines; and when I say this I mean their 
equipment, and their planes. Their ships cost more, and 
are worth more and they are inspected in greater detail 
than are like ships built for commercial purposes. 

Were they ordered to fly in bad weather? No; they were 
not. They were ordered to remain on the ground, and I 
have here copies of the radiograms and telegrams sent by 
the Post Office Department and the Chief of the Air Corps 
supporting my statement. 

But let me answer the critics in the words of General 
Foulois. This certainly was not a political address. It 
sounds to me like manly talk coming from a two-fisted, red- 
blooded American fighting man, who refuses to stand for 
your coddling and pampering, even though it is politics. 
Here are the words of the general: 


Much has been said lately of the type of Air Corps officers now 
actually flying the mail. Some would have you believe them a 
bunch of rosy-cheeked young babies. On the contrary, they con- 
stitute a corps of highly intelligent, rugged, determined, loyal, 
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and fearless young officers, It is my most cherished honor to be 
their chief, and no human being worthy of the name could betray 
their trust. 


Let that sink in, those of you who launched those veiled 
attacks upon the Army Air Corps. 

Continuing, General Foulois said: 

Today they have no superiors in the world as military flyers; 
and, given a fair chance, I am certain they will in a very short 
time be carrying the air mail in a favorable comparison with 
their excellent commercial-pilot comrades. Our military pilots 
are not weaklings looking for sympathy. They should be treated 
like men and not like children, If there is anything that the 
average, red-blooded American military pilot resents— 


And, my friends, when he said this he meant it— 


it is this recent twaddle about inexperienced, rosy-cheeked boys 
being sent to their death. They are proud that theirs is a man- 
sized job, and they have no desire to be coddled. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let me insert in the Recorp copies of 
the radiograms sent out to these boys asking them to remain 
on the ground or to turn back if the storm looked serious 
enough to turn them back; and do not forget that only 
1 man flying the air mail has been killed and that 8 have 
been killed during this same period of time in a ship oper- 
ated by one of the commercial transport lines. In all the 
record of aviation, military and air mail, even when the 
Army carried the first air mail from San Francisco to 
New York, the record of the Air Corps compares favorably 
with the record of the commercial transport lines. 

I want you to know that I have the evidence here which 
shows the Army has the equipment, every bit that is neces- 
sary, their records stands out the equal of the private lines; 
and if these attacks continue, I shall, for one, stand out 
against the return of the air mail to the private transport 
lines until the good name of our Air Corps is vindicated 
again. These attacks directed against our pilots by men 
on that side of the aisle must stop. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to publish 
in my remarks certain telegrams and other statements 
which I have here. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I have here a copy of a 
radiogram sent to zone commanders on February 11, 1934, 
and also a copy of a radiogram issued on February 16, 1934, 
which was sent to all zone commanders. They require no 
further explanation from me. But I trust they will be read 
by all who are interested in this subject. They indicate 
the solicitude the Chief has for his corps. 

ExXHIRTr No, 1 


(Radiogram sent to all zone commanders Feb. 11, 1934, by the 
Chief of the Army Air Corps.) 


EXTRACT 


Operations will be conducted under present Air Corps flying 
regulations, especially as concerns weather conditions. 


Exursir No. 2 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Army Am Corps MAIL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1934. 
Maj. B. Q. Jones, Air Corps, 
Commanding Officer Eastern Zone, 
Army Air Corps Mail Operations, 
Floyd Bennett Airport, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
N-222-EZ 42 
Lt. Col. H. M. Hickam, Air Corps, 
Commanding Officer Central Zone, 
Army Air Corps Mail Operations, 
Municipal Airport, Chicago, III. 
N-222-CZ 59 
Lt. Col. H. H. ARNOLD, Air Corps, 
Commanding Officer Western Zone, 
Army Air Corps Mail Operations. 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake 
N-222-WZ 53 
In conduct of air-mail operations, zone commanders will govern 
their operations with a view to safeguarding lives and property at 
all times, even at sacrifice of mail service. Before clearing any 
scheduled trip, careful consideration will be given to experience of 
mnel, suitability of aircraft, night-flying equipment, and 
blind-fiying equipment. Steps will be taken to inculcate all 
personnel engaged in air-mail operations with the above principle. 
FovuLois, 


City, Utah. 
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Exutstt No. 3 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Army Am Corps MAIL OPERATIONS, 


Washington, February 17, 1934. 
Lt. Col. H. H. ARNOLD, Air Corps, 


Commanding Officer Western Zone, 
Army Air Corps Mail Operations, 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
N-234-WZ 55 
Maj. B. Q. Jones, Air 
Commanding Officer Eastern Zone, 
Army Air Corps Mail Operations, 
Floyd Bennett Airport, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
N-234-EZ 47 
Lt. Col. H. M. Hickam, Air Corps, 
Commanding Officer Central Zone, 
Army Air Corps Mail Operations, 
Municipal Airport, Chicago, IU. 
N-234-CZ 63 
Impress most emphatically upon all pilots the utmost necessity 
for extreme care and judgment in flying the air mail during the 
first few days of operation. If weather conditions are uncertain, 
instruct your pilots they must stay on ground, even if this inter- 
rupts the mail schedules for several days. The safety of pilots, 
mail, and planes is of more importance than keeping of air-mail 
schedules, Drill these instructions into your pilots daily until they 
thoroughly understand the safety-first policy of Air Corps. 
Fourors. 


Exuisit No. 4 


[Radiogram] 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Army Am Corps MAIL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, February 24, 1934. 
Lt. Col. H. H. ARNOLD, A. C., 


Commanding Officer Western Zone, 
Army Air Corps Mail Operations, 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
N W 
Lt. Col. H. M. Hickam, A. C., 
Commanding Officer Central Zone, 
Army Air Corps Mail Operations, 
ae ee Airport, Chicago, Ill. 


Maj. B. Q. Jones, A. C., 
Commanding Officer Eastern Zone, 
Army Air Corps Mail ‘ations, 
Floyd Bennett Airport, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Pilots will not be on flight duty more than a scheduled 8 hours 
in any 24 period and shall have 24 consecutive hours’ relief from 
all duty in each 4-day period. Only pilots of more than 2 years’ 
service in the Air Corps will be used on air-mail operations involv- 
ing night flying unless weather conditions all along the route to 
be flown are excellent. After take-off on a night air-mail run no 
pilot will proceed on his flight unless his flight instruments are 
working satisfactorily and he is receiving proper reception on his 
radio. Pilots on night runs will not commence flights under 
unfavorable weather conditions nor will they continue flights into 
unfavorable weather conditions. No pilot will take off when 
weather is doubtful unless he has received a clearance on weather 
which is not older than 30 minutes before time of take-off. Con- 
trol officers will be held responsible that every plane which passes 
through their control station has had required inspections that 
radio equipment, instruments, engine, and controls are operating 
satisfactorily. He will check from no, 1 to see that maintenance- 
inspection requirements have been complied with. All pilots must 
thoroughly understand that under certain atmospheric conditions 
ice will form on planes, propeller hubs, and venturi tubes of in- 
struments normally between 28 and 34° F., and no flights will be 
continued into weather conditions conducive to ice formation. No 
pilot will be sent on an air-mail trip or ferry flight unless he has 
had previous experience in flying the type of airplane assigned for 
the mission. Control officers will be held ble that every 
pilot who passes through their control station is fully informed of 
such of the foregoing instructions as concerns him. When com- 
pliance with above instructions necessitates cancelation of trips or 
delay of mail, postal authorities will be contacted as per previous 
instructions. Zone commanders will take immediate steps to 
transmit these instructions to control officers by radio or telegraph 
and will also take immediate steps to have these instructions 
printed and distributed without delay to all control officers and 
pilots. 

Four ots. 


Now, let us see what General Foulois thought about these 
charges. This information is from his speech delivered over 
radio February 27 last: 


Our initial air-mail operations necessitated a complete redistri- 
bution of military airplanes, equipment, and personnel throughout 
the entire United States, in order to place pilots and planes 
at air-mail stops, and provide additional ground facilities for all 
operations. This redistribution was accomplished primarily by 
Army airplane transportation, 
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Corps are those connecting 11 of the 12 Federal Reserve bank 
districts. ‘These involve 12 main routes covering 70 air-mail stops, 
over a distance of 13,284 route-miles, which, when considered in 
connection with the number of scheduled daily trips, total 40,827 
miles to be flown normally each day. The cancelation of certain 
routes in the former airway system, the activities of stamp col- 
lectors, and other factors during the first week of operation caused 
the air-mail poundage to be greatly in excess of that previously 
carried over the same routes now operated by the Air Corps. In 
some cases the poundage has been in excess of 100 percent over 
the loads normally carried, thus necessitating the dispatch of 
2, and sometimes 3, planes on a schedule which normally should 
have been handled by 1 plane. 

Army aircraft used in carrying the mail over the initial routes 
have, from the beginning of actual operation, been adequately 
equipped for receiving weather broadcasts and for following the 
directional radio beams operated over air-mail routes by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The planes used on the initial routes are 
also equipped with instruments for blind flying and for night 
operations. 

With further reference to the use of radio I would like te clarify 

an apparent prevalent misconception in connection with an air- 
plane following a directional radio beam. The radio sta- 
tions transmitting these beams are located along the mail routes 
from approximately 100 to 150 miles . ‘These beams usually 
overlap between stations, and so long as the pilot follows the beam 
he will receive through his earphones a continuous hum. If he 
deviates from the course laid by the beam, the hum is broken into 
a series of “A’s” or N's”, depending on whether he is to the right 
or left of the beam. Aerial strip maps, prepared by Government 
agencies, and used by pilots, show these beams and on which side 
thereof the “A” and “N” signals will be received. The operation 
of our radio sets used for this purpose is just as simple as the 
operation of the radio set in your home, and requires only a few 
hours’ time to become thoroughly proficient therein. Radio-beam 
flying, however, should not be confused with so-called “blind 
flying, which, although it includes radio-beam flying as one of its 
requisites, is an entirely different and much more difficult under- 
taking. 
Although the Army Air Corps has been training its flying per- 
sonnel in radio and in instrument flying for years, it has only been 
during the past year that improved radio and blind-flying instru- 
ments have been available in any quantity for general service use. 
Our experience in flying the air mail, in which radio and instru- 
ment flying play such an important part, will therefore be of ines- 
timable value to our future training, and thus better prepare the 
Army Air Corps to carry out successfully its air force military 
operations in any and all kinds of weather, to the end that our 
national-defense mission of protecting our borders from air inva- 
sion during military emergencies may be more fully executed. 

We have had, and still have, many other 


In this connection I would like to state that no attempt 
been made by the Air Corps to maintain a high percentage of 
ess of hazards involved. On the contrary, 


precedence over all other considerations. 
I would like also to ask you to discount as untrue, unfair, and 
unfounded certain of the recent accusations and headline. 


propaganda designed to advance interests which are by no means 
unselfish. These attacks, in a number of cases, have emanated 
from persons absolutely unqualified, in my opinion, to pass judg- 
ment on such matters, especially if any weight is to be given to the 
adage that “ air experience is the best teacher.” 

I seriously question the many statements which have been made 
by individuals in public and private life during the past few 
weeks to the effect that the Army Air Corps is poorly trained and 
poorly equipped, as compared to foreign air powers. I will 
promptly agree that, insofar as quantity of aircraft is concerned, 
we are behind at least four foreign air This fact has 
been frequently stressed in the past. But I will not admit that 
the normal quality of our material and the general efficiency of 
our personnel is exceeded by any air power in the world. 

Much has been said lately of the type of Air Corps officers now 
actually flying the mail. Some would have you believe them a 
bunch of rosy-cheeked young babies. On the contrary, they con- 
stitute a corps of highly intelligent, rugged, determined, loyal, and 
fearless young officers. It is my most cherished honor to be their 
chief, and no human being worthy of the name could betray their 
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trust. Today they have no superiors in the world as military 
flyers; and, given a fair chance, I am certain they will in a very 
short time be carying the air mail in a favorable comparison with 
their excellent commercial-pilot comrades. Our military pilots 
are not weaklings looking for sympathy. They should be treated 
like men and not like children. If there is anything that the 
average red-blooded American military pilot resents it is this 
recent twaddle about inexpérienced, rosy-cheeked boys being sent 
to their deaths. They are proud that theirs is a man-sized job, 
and they have no desire to be coddled. Such public statements 
are a direct challenge to the average young Army pilot, and detri- 
mental to the iron flying discipline so essential to a military 
pilot. Therefore, I urge the thinking public to give the Army 
air-mail pilots its loyal support. Lack of trust eventually will 
break the morale of the strongest of seasoned veterans, and when 
morale is gone all is lost. 

Every day our pilots and men are rapidly gaining familiarity 
with their new duties, and I am certain that our entire organi- 
gation for handling the air mail will soon be working smoothly 
and efficiently. Please remember, however, that no matter how 
experienced a pilot may be, or how efficient and modern his air- 
craft equipment, frequent accidents will still occur, both in com- 
mercial and military flying. Both types of fiying constitute a 
stern and serious busines, but, in spite of this fact, the Army Air 
Corps welcomes this present opportunity to improve its organi- 
zation, improve its aircraft equipment, and improve the training 
of its pilots, in proper peace-time preparation for any military 
war emergency which may arise. 


Here is an answer to the charges, furnished upon request 
by the War Department: 


In view of the misstatements that have been made regarding 
the operation of the air mail by the Army Air Corps, the follow- 
ing is furnished for your information: 

On February 19, 10 days after the Executive order was issued, 
the Army began to carry the mail. It initiated the operation of 
12 main routes, including 70 air-mail stops and covering a dis- 
tance of 13,284 miles. Scheduled trips involve the fiying of 40,827 
miles each day on air-mail runs. 

From the very beginning all Army aircraft used in the 
mail have been equipped with radio for receiving weather broad- 
casts and for following directional radio beams operated over the 
air-mail routes by the Department of Commerce. Similarly, these 
airplanes have been equipped with instruments for blind flying 
and with night-flying equipment. Personnel fiying in Army air- 
planes are always equipped with the best procurable parachutes, 
a safety precaution not usually followed in commercial practice. 
While many of the military airplanes have open cockpits, the 
pilots are furnished and use the best procurable protective cloth- 
ing. Open-cockpit airplanes are conceded to be safer than those 
having closed cockpits. Commercial companies frequently use 
them where only mail is carried. 

The Air Corps has been training its flying personnel in radio 
and in instrument flying for years. However, it has only been 
during the past year that improved radio and blind-fiying instru- 
ments have been available in sufficient quantity for general service 
use. The wide experience gained in flying the air mail in which 
radio and instrument fiying play an important part will be of 
inestimable value in training the Air Corps, and will result in its 
being far better prepared to perform successfully military opera- 
tions under all weather conditions. To carry out the Air Corps 
role in national defense, pilots must be ready to fiy at any time 
and under any conditions that may be imposed by the require- 
ments of the service. 

The fiying of military aircraft is recognized throughout the 
world as being inherently hazardous under any and all conditions, 
and accidents in the military forces necessarily increase when 
fiying activities are carried out on a large scale. Considering the 
nature of normal military flying, which requires the maneuvering 
of large fighting forces in formation in the air, it is believed that 
the hazards involved in flying the air mail are not as great as 
those involved in ordinary peace-time military flying. To date 
only one fatal accident has occurred on a scheduled air-mail run. 

In flying the air mail, just as in normal military peace-time 
flying, every effort is made in the military service to safeguard 
the lives of the personnel involved. From the very start instruc- 
tions issued have stressed the importance of safeguarding the lives 
of flying personnel engaged in carrying the mail. Pilots carrying 
the air mail were selected for their known fiying ability under 
service conditions. Only pilots of more than 2 years’ service in 
the Air Corps are being used in night flying. unless weather con- 
ditions all along the route to be flown are excellent. 

It is generally recognized that today the quality of our flying 
material and the general efficiency of our personnel are not ex- 
celled by any air power in the world. . 

The Army will continue to carry the mails as long as it may be 
necessary with that high standard of performance which has in- 
variably characterized its services in emergencies. 

FEBRUARY 28, 1934. 


Here are reports of the accidents which have occurred 
since the Army took over the mail: 
Pesrvary 26, 1934. 
Memorandum for the Chief of Staff: 
In compliance with your telephonic request of this date the 
following information is furnished: 


1934 


On February 16 Second Lts. Jean D. Grenier and Edwin D. 
White, Jr., Air Reserve, were killed while flying between Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and Salt Lake City, Utah. The airplane was a two-seater 
A-12 (attack) type. They were not carrying the mail and were 
not attempting to maintain an air-mail schedule, but were flying 
over the mail route to familiarize themselves therewith. 

At about 10:50 p.m., February 16, Second Lt. James Y. Eastham, 
Air Reserve, piloting a B-7 (bombardment) airplane, was killed 
about 7 miles from Jerome, Idaho. He was flying from Salt Lake 
City to Seattle, Wash., and under exactly the same conditions as 
were Lieutenants Grenier and White. Lieutenant Eastham had 
had considerable experience with the B-7 airplane and had flown 
over this course twice before. 

The three above-named pilots cleared Salt Lake City under fav- 
orable weather reports, with further instructions from the com- 
manding officer at that point to come back in case unfavorable 
weather was encountered. Local weather conditions were threaten- 
ing, but the ceiling over the mountain was at least 1,000 
feet, with the average ceiling along the route up to 5,500 feet. The 
pilots on both of these runs had communicated their position to 
the ground stations by radio about 10 minutes prior to the acci- 
dents. Lieutenant Eastham circled in the vicinity of the airport 
at Jerome, Idaho, and was apparently endeavoring to make a 
landing thereat. - 

Second Lt. Durward O. Lowry, Army Air Corps, was killed 
on the morning of February 22 near Deshler, Ohio. He was 
piloting an observation (O-39) type airplane, and was flying be- 
tween Chicago and Cleveland, having taken off from Chicago at 
4 am. Lieutenant Lowry was on a ar air-mail run when 
killed and was carrying mail. He apparently had attempted to 
make an emergency parachute jump, for the rip cord was pulled 
and pilot was caught in the tail of the lane. 

On February 22 First Lt. F. I. Patrick, Army Air Corps, was 
killed near Denison, Tex., while flying a P-26 (pursuit) airplane. 
Lieutenant Patrick was in no way connected with air-mail opera- 
tions, and was on a training flight from Barksdale Field, La., to 
Sherman, Tex. 

During the afternoon of February 23 Second Lt. James H. 
Rothrock, Air Reserve, piloting a C-29 (amphibian type) airplane, 
with Second Lts. William S. Pocock, Jr., and George E. McDermott, 
Air Reserve, as passengers, took off from Floyd Bennett Field, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., at 2:05 p.m., for Langley Field, Va., via Bolling 
Field, D.C. They made a forced landing on account of motor 
trouble in the sea about 5 miles southeast of Fort Tilden, N.Y. 
Lieutenants Rothrock and Pocock were rescued by the United 
States naval destroyer Bernadou about 7:20 pm., Lieutenant 
McDermott having disappeared from the airplane a few minutes 
prior to the rescue. This fight was for the purpose of ferrying 
pilots to air-mail stations and was therefore connected with the 
mail operation but was not on an air-mail run nor carrying mail. 

The customary procedure in the Army Air Corps is for station 
commanders to immediately report by radio a brief account of 
all accidents. A board of officers is then appointed to make a 
detailed investigation into the cause of such accidents. Up to 
date the detailed reports covering the above accidents have not 
been received, and the information submitted herewith has been 
taken from the brief radio reports. 

Attention is invited to the fact that only one Air Corps officer 
has been killed while actually carrying the mail. 

B. D. Foutors, 
Major General Air Corps, 
Chief of the Air Corps. 


No one regrets these unfortunate accidents more than I 
do, but I am informed that a fatality occurs every 12 days 
in military aviation and every 29 days in commercial avia- 
tion. We should foster and promote aviation by supporting 
legislation in its interest. 


Washington, February 28, 1934. 
Hon. James M. MEAD, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Mean: In compliance with the telephonic request 
made by you for certain statistics, the following information is 
furnished: 

On exhibit sheet no. 1 is a record by fiscal years showing the 
number of pilots killed, the number of passengers and others 
killed, the total number of persons killed, and the number of 
pounds of air mall destroyed, from the time of the establishment 
of air mail service to the present date. 

On exhibit sheet no. 2 is a list furnished by the Department of 
Commerce showing the number of open- and closed-cockpit air- 
planes operated by the air-mail contractors. 

The Department of Commerce reports that 95 percent of all 
airplanes on scheduled routes are equipped with some type of 
radio, and of the 95 percent, 60 percent of the planes are equipped 
with two-way radio. 

While no definite information is available with reference to 
automatic control for airplanes, it is understood that the oper- 
ators who held mail contracts prior to cancelation had only used 
this device in an experimental way on a few individual ships. 

With reference to the precautions taken by the Post Office 
Department to prevent unnecessary loss of life in flying the mail, 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General personally in every con- 
ference with the officials of the Army Air Corps stressed the fact 
that no unnecessary risks should be taken and that the Post Office 
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Department preferred to take the responsibility for the delay of 


mail rather than for the Army pilots to je their lives. 
Mr. Stephen A. Cisler, general superintendent of Railway and Air 
Mail also in several conferences with the Army officials 
reiterated the attitude of the Post Office Department that there 
should be no risks taken. The orders issued by Army 
Officials disclosed beyond doubt that the policy of the Post Office 
Department was thoroughly understood and that the officers of 
the Air Corps also took every reasonable precaution to prevent 
loss of life. 
HARLLEE BRANCH, 

Second Assistant Postmaster General. 


Air-mail fatalities, by fiscal years 
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Transcontinental & Western Air 42 
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Kohler Aviation Corporation 3 
United States Airways 7 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF THE AIR 
Washington, February 24, 1934. 
Memorandum for the Chief of Staff: 

With reference to the present agitation over the Army Air 
accidents during the past 2 weeks there is submitted herewith 
data on the total number of accidents in scheduled commercial air 
transport services since January 1928: 


Accidents | Fatalities 


uren K a N 
July to December 1928 
January to June 1929 
July to December 1929 
January to June 19830 
July to December 1930 
January to June 1031 
July to December 1931 
January to June 1982. 

July to December 1932. 
January to June 1833. 

July to December 1933 


The foregoing is submitted in compliance with your telephonic 
request of the evening of February 23, 1934. 
B. D. Fovrors. 


Major General, Air Corps, Chief of the Air Corps. 
Normal casualties of Army Air Corps about 45 per year. 


Now, let me read what happened on private lines. Here 
is the report from the Department of Commerce giving us 
the civilian accident record since the Army took over the 
air mail, showing that eight people were killed in one crash 
and one in another. Why did not you mention these 
crack-ups? IApplause. ] 
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CIVILIAN ACCIDENT RECORD SINCE ARMY HAS BEEN FLYING MAN 
REPORT FROM DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


One fatal accident in scheduled civilian flying during the period 
the Army has been carrying the mail (accident on United Air 
Lines at Salt Lake City; eight killed). 

One forced landing; none injured (Georgia; Eastern Air). 

Four accidents in miscellaneous flying; that is, outside of sched- 
uled flying (1 of these 4 was fatal). 

Commerce Department says above report does not cover all the 
accidents but only those reported upon so far. Reports will prob- 
ably be coming in from their inspectors as finished for the next 
2 months on accidents which occurred during the storm period. 
They have no record of all accidents for this period at the present 
time. 


Anyone who reads the charges made by some of our 
Republican colleagues can find an answer for them in these 
official statements and records. I am only anxious to cor- 
rect the Recorp and to give you the facts in the case. They 
made the charges, but they cannot be sustained. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question: was ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the preamble. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Smrrx of Virgina, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the resolution was agreed to was laid on 
the table. 

REREFERENCE OF CERTAIN BILLS 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bills, S. 682, to prohibit financial transactions with any for- 
eign government in default on its obligations to the United 
States, and H.R. 2850, relative to the securities of foreign 
governments which have defaulted in their contract obliga- 
tions to the United States, be rereferred from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
with the understanding, however, that such reference shall 
in no wise constitute a precedent for the reference of any 
bills which define a criminal offense and prescribe a penalty 
therefor to any committees other than the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the bills S. 682 and H.R. 2850 be 
rereferred from the Committee on the Judiciary to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ONE YEAR UNDER THE NEW DEAL 


Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it is just a 
year since Mr. Roosevelt was inaugurated as President of 
the United States. It is therefore well that we review the 
events as they have occurred to determine whether we can 
report progress. To do so it is necessary that we first note 
the condition we were in, in the period just preceding, and 
at this time 1 year ago. 

Wheat was then selling for 30 cents a bushel; corn, 7 to 12 
cents per bushel; oats, 10 cents per bushel; cotton, 5 cents per 
pound or lower; and all other agricultural products at corre- 
sponding low prices. Wages were gradually being lowered 
as unemployment increased until there were about 14,000,- 
000 jobless men and women, directly affecting, including 
themselves, some 35,000,000 people. The farmers everywhere 
were facing mortgage foreclosures. Over all the country 
were closed factories, empty store buildings, and impov- 
erished towns and cities. Taxes were unpaid and municipali- 
ties and counties ceasing to function. Despair had taken 
the place of confidence. There was only one hope that sus- 
tained the people in the terrible condition they found them- 
selves in, and that was the coming of a new leader. A leader 
who talked with understanding terms and in a language that 
all could understand, and who, instead of condemning the 
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common man, the laboring man, and the farmer, attempted 
to view their situation from their point of view and interested 
himself in their cause. In short, he promised them a new 
deal. Franklin D. Roosevelt, when he became President 1 
year ago, assumed the greatest responsibility of any Presi- 
dent since the time of Lincoln. Every bank in the country 
was closed, and we were on the verge of a panic that would 
have led us to chaos. 

The welfare and future of not only our country but each 
and every individual in this country depended upon him. 
His utterances on March 4 were calculated to give us much 
encouragement. Thereupon action became his byword. 
The banks were saved. Congress was called in an extra- 
ordinary session and the President proceeded to set the 
national house in order. Then followed a series of emer- 
gency laws enacted by Congress upon the recommendation of 
the President. The results of which were to take us off the 
gold standard; to afford relief to agriculture; to save the 
farmers from foreclosure; to help the home owners in the 
towns and cities; to prevent the sale of fraudulent stocks and 
bonds by making the seller beware as well as the buyer; 
legislation creating useful camps where the youth of the 
country could be gathered off the highways and byways and 
paths that might lead to crime; legislation providing for the 
guaranty of bank deposits, thereby making the earnings 
and life savings of all, and especially of the older people, 
secure; and legislation to assist labor of all kinds, including 
railroad labor. ` 

This legislation was supported by me, not because I was 
told to do so by any particular person or because it was 
popular but because in my judgment it was right and for the 
best interest of the people of my district and the country at 
large, and any legislation I did not believe was right or for 
the best interest of my people I just as vigorously opposed, 
and will continue to do so as long as I remain in this office. 

To be sure, some of the legislation, as might be expected 
in such an emergency, was not perfect, and in some cases 
caused hardship, but the results of the legislation as a whole 
in relieving the terrible conditions in this country should be 
considered, and what are they? First, confidence in our 
country, our future, and ourselves has been restored. The 
price of wheat to the farmer is now better than 70 cents 
per bushel; cotton better than 10 cents per pound; corn, 
50 cents per bushel or better; oats, 38 cents per bushel; and 
the price of every other agricultural product, with just a few 
exceptions, has increased or is on the upgrade. Thou- 
sands of farms and homes have been saved, most of the fac- 
tories opened, millions of people put back to work, deposits 
in banks up to $2,500 secured, protection given from un- 
scrupulous stock-and-bond salesmen, and racketeering and 
unfair business practices abolished, and all this without any 
bloody revolution or dictatorship established in this country. 

The man in the White House has not assumed the role of 
dictator; his every action has been with the consent of Con- 
gress. In fact, he has not gone anywhere near as far as 
Congress has authorized him to go, and, more than anything 
else, he has been satisfied for every Member of Congress to 
vote according to the dictates of his own conscience, in 
keeping with our American principles of government. 

In conclusion, let me say the American people have been 
patient and long suffering through it all; their spirit has 
been wonderful; and regardless of their förmer party affilia- 
tions, they have given the President and Congress their full 
measure of support and cooperation. 

COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 2766) 
to extend the period during which direct obligations of the 
United States may be used as collateral security for Federal 
Reserve notes, and ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama calls up 
the bill S. 2766, on the Union Calendar, and asks unanimous 
consent that it be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 


8 re 


1934 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second paragraph of section 16 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“ Any Federal Reserve bank may make application to the local 
Federal Reserve agent for such amount of the Federal Reserve 
notes hereinbefore provided for as it may require. Such applica- 
tion shall be accompanied with a tender to the local Federal 
Reserve agent of collateral in amount equal to the sum of the 
Federal Reserve notes thus applied for and issued pursuant to such 
application. The collateral security thus offered shall be notes, 
drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances acquired under the pro- 
visions of section 13 of this act, or bills of exchange endorsed by a 
member bank of any Federal Reserve district and purchased under 
the provisions of section 14 of this act, or bankers' acceptances 
purchased under the provisions of said section 14, or gold certifi- 
cates: Provided, however, That until March 3, 1935, or until the 
expiration of such additional period not exceeding 2 years as the 
President may prescribe, the Federal Reserve Board may, should 
it deem it in the public interest, upon the affirmative vote of not 
less than a majority of its members, authorize the Federal Reserve 
banks to offer, and the Federal Reserve agents to accept, as such 
collateral security, direct obligations of the United States. On 
such date or upon the expiration of such period so prescribed by 
the President, or sooner should the Federal Reserve Board so decide, 
such authorization shall terminate and such obligations of the 
United States be retired as security for Federal Reserve notes. In 
no event shall such collateral security be less than the amount of 
Federal Reserve notes applied for. The Federal Reserve agent shall 
each day notify the Federal Reserve Board of all issues and with- 
drawals of Federal Reserve notes to and by the Federal Reserve 
bank to which he is accredited. The said Federal Reserve Board 
may at any time call upon a Federal Reserve bank for additional 
security to protect the Federal Reserve notes issued to it.” 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides an ex- 
tension of a measure passed on February 27, 1932, which 
authorized the Federal Reserve banks, upon approval of a 
majority of the Federal Reserve Board, to issue Federal Re- 
serve notes based upon Government bonds to the same ex- 
tent and in the same manner that Federal Reserve notes 
were authorized to be issued when secured by eligible com- 
mercial paper. The original act was in operation for 1 
year, and a subsequent bill was passed extending that 
measure down to the 3d of March 1934. It is urgent that 
this bill be enacted now in order that confusion and em- 
barrassment be not visited upon the Federal Reserve banks 
in connection with Federal Reserve notes now outstanding 
which are protected by Government bonds. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. In a moment. There are $570,000,000 
of such notes outstanding at the present time. If this legis- 
lation is not passed, then after the 3d day of March such 
notes will have no legal status. It would become necessary 
for the Federal Reserve banks to take some action to restore 
the legality of these notes now in circulation. To do that it 
would be necessary, under the general law, to substitute 
eligible paper for those bonds. To accomplish that it would 
be necessary for member banks to borrow of the Federal 
Reserve banks. Borrowing is not being practiced now, except 
in a very limited way. Rediscounts now in the Federal Re- 
‘serve banks amount to only about $150,000,000, so that the 
Federal Reserve banks, in order to bring about necessary 
rediscounts of commercial paper, would be forced to unload 
Government holdings, which would result in the withdrawal 
and contraction of the supply of the Nation’s currency. That 
is not thought desirable, I am sure, by many Members of 
the House, and it is not thought desirable by the admin- 
istration. 

This legislation freed something like $1,000,000,000 of gold 
which had to be carried for protection of Federal Reserve 
notes at the time of the enactment of the original meas- 
ure, for the reason that there had been such a decline in 
rediscounts by the Federal Reserve banks that it became 
necessary to carry 80 percent of gold as security or col- 
lateral for Federal Reserve notes, and that tied up nearly 
$1,000,000,000 of gold, which was a very uneconomic use of 
our gold supply. Under the measure passed that gold was 
freed, and it made possible an increase in the amount of 
currency in circulation of something like two and a half 
billion dollars, and more than a billion dollars of Govern- 
ment bonds have been used as a basis for the circulation of 
Federal Reserve notes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired, 
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Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, it is very important from 
the standpoint of the general necessity for currency expan- 
sion that this liberalized policy of issue be continued. It is 
also important, or at least might become very important, 
in connection with the liberal financing program now be- 
ing carried on by the administration. This authority will 
relieve the administration, to the amount of several billions 
of dollars, from the necessity of an appeal to private in- 
vestors and banks for the purchase of Government securi- 
ties in the financing program of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has again expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] may address 
the House for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like 10 minutes on this bill. 

Mr. STEAGALL. As far as I am concerned, I shall be 
very happy for the gentleman to have it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] con- 
cludes I may address the House for 10 minutes on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama is granted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is granted. 

There was no objection. 

BANKERS’ BONUS BILL 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I expect to introduce an 
amendment to one part of this bill, and, of course, expect 
to get 5 minutes’ time to discuss that amendment. That will 
make up the 15 minutes’ time that I expected to get. 

This bill is to continue a privilege that was first granted 
to Federal Reserve banks for 1 year, in February 1932. At 
that time the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
STEAGALL] gave as his reason for the adoption of this 
measure that it was necessary to keep from going off the 
gold standard. The bill was passed under a gag rule, no 
amendments were in order. A year ago, 1933, another bill 
was introduced for the purpose of extending this same privi- 
lege another year. The reason given was that there was a 
panicky condition existing and in order to save our gold 
and keep us from going off the gold standard we would have 
to pass this bill. It was again passed under a gag rule, no 
amendments were in order. I opposed the bill each time. 

FACTS EXISTING IN 1932 

In 1932 the Federal Reserve banks had $2,900,000,000 de- 
posited with the Federal Reserve agents to secure $2,900,- 
000,000 of Federal Reserve notes. Nine hundred million 
dollars of that represented eligible paper and $2,000,000,000 
of gold, and it was the view of the gentleman from Alabama 
at that time, that it was necessary to permit the substitution 
of United States bonds in order to release a billion dollars’ 
worth of gold, which he said was needed at that time to pro- 
tect the gold standard. It was thought France was going to 
demand a large amount of gold which she held in the United 
States, and this bill was necessary to release gold to be used 
in the event France should make such a demand. But the 
condition that existed then does not exist now, and this bill 
is extending a great privilege to a very few people. 

WHAT IS FEDERAL RESERVE BANKING SYSTEM? 

Let us think for a moment what the Federal Reserve 
banking system is. The Federal Reserve banking system op- 
erates almost solely on the credit of this Nation. The Gov- 
ernment does not own one penny of its capital stock. It is 
owned solely by private banks. It was organized as a non- 
profit-making institution for the purpose of extending ade- 
quate credit to commerce, industry, and agriculture. Such 
amendments as we now have before us have diverted the 
system from the object of its creation and have caused it to 
be used in the interest of private bankers solely. A Federal 
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Reserve bank has a right to issue money that is a blanket | of the Government’s credit which they have been using 


mortgage upon all the property of all the people of this 
Nation. Every Federal Reserve note—paper money—so is- 
sued is a blanket mortgage. Federal Reserve banks do not 
guarantee to redeem that money, but the Treasury of the 
United States, the people of this country, agree to redeem it. 
It occurs to me that it is an idiotic and imbecile system 
that will permit a private banking institution so to handle 
the credit of this Nation that that banking institution can 
buy United States Government bonds, with Government 
credit, and then that same Government continue to pay in- 
terest to that private banking institution on those bonds that 
it has purchased on the Government credit. The privilege 
under this amendment is going much further than that. I 
doubt that you would vote now to extend the privilege I 
have just mentioned, but the privilege before you goes much 
further than the privilege I have just discussed. 

The question is squarely before us, Are we going to con- 
tinue this system of issuing money on Government bonds or 
will we defeat this bill and do what the Constitution says to 
do—“ Coin money and regulate its value? 


ELASTIC CURRENCY INTENDED 


The object of the creation of the Federal Reserve bank- 
ing system was to extend credit and elastic currency for the 
benefit of commerce, industry, and agriculture. It was 
never intended that they would operate in the markets and 
speculate upon Government bonds for their benefit and for 
the benefit of member banks. The first bill that was pro- 
posed 2 years ago, which allowed the substitution of Gov- 
ernment bonds for eligible paper was the first bill that en- 
couraged banks to get out of the banking business and quit 
loaning money to industry, trade, commerce, and agricul- 
ture, and just speculate and make money in United States 
Government bonds, and that is what they have been doing. 
There is no incentive for them to loan money to agriculture, 
commerce, and industry as long as they can manipulate the 
Government credit in the manner in which they are manip- 
ulating it today. 


CAMEL’S NOSE UNDER TENT 


When this bill is read, I expect to offer an amendment. 
The bill provides that the privilege shall be extended 1 year 
and, with Presidential approval, it may be extended 2 addi- 
tional years. That is the way the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System has always gotten its special privileges, just 
by getting a little hold and annually securing so-called 
“perfecting amendments”, just like the camel getting its 
nose under the tent, and finally the camel, hump and all, 
gets under the tent. That is the way it has been doing ever 
since the Federal Reserve Banking Act was enacted. This is 
another attempt to get another great privilege at the ex- 
pense of the people of this country. First, they just wanted 
it a year to keep from going off the gold standard. Next, 
they wanted it for another year to keep from going off the 
gold standard. Now they want it for 3 years, although we 
are off the gold standard, and they bring it in here just 1 
day before the time expires and they say it is an amergency 
and that we must pass it now. The very next thing toa 
gag rule. I am going to offer an amendment providing that 
instead of this privilege being extended 3 years it shall be 
extended until June 3, 1934. That is 3 months. That will 
give the Federal Reserve banks time to let industry have 
some money. Let them get some eligible paper in exchange 
for credit which the people need, and let them put up this 
eligible paper and get the bonds back. It will have a 
tendency to encourage them to let the people have the money 
that they want, and that is what we should do. Although 
I am against the bill and have opposed it every time, I am 
willing for the privilege to be extended 3 months. During 
that time another bill can be brought in and full and free 
discussion may be allowed. 

BANKERS’ BONUS BILL 

This bill should be known as the “ bankers’ bonus bill.” It 
is another attempt, by bribery and by bonus and by subsidy, 
to try to persuade the bankers of this country to render a 
public service to the people by extending to them a part 


for themselves and for the benefit of themselves. I hope 
the time will come in the very near future when the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will make direct loans to 
industry, will make direct loans to people who need Govern- 
ment credit. That is necessary. The banking system of 
this country has fallen down in its efforts, if it has made 
any effort, to extend sufficient credit to commerce, industry, 
and agriculture, although such system has been favored by 
the Government in every conceivable way. No other busi- 
ness is allowed to use the Government credit free, just the 
Federal Reserve System, which is controlled by a few large 
banks and such banks as are allowed to deposit Government 
bonds drawing annual interest of 3% percent and receive 
in return for them new currency paper money, and while 
using the money, also get credit on the bonds. I wish some- 
one would give a good reason why the Government should 
not issue the money in the first place rather than issue bonds, 
Sell the bonds, and then let the holder get money in return 
for them. The Government is paying the holders of Govern- 
ment bonds a billion-dollar bonus this year. 
MONEY ISSUED ON ro v's 


As it is today, the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
put up their own notes, just IO U’s, and get money issued 
on them, and they even want to enlarge this privilege. When 
they put up these notes with the Federal Reserve, they want 
the Federal Reserve to have the privilege of taking the 
United States bonds that have been purchased with Govern- 
ment credit as collateral security for the issuance of that 
money and at the same time get interest on the bonds that 
are put up as collateral security. 

Suppose you owed a mortgage on your home and you 
gave me the money to pay the mortgage, and I got the mort- 
gage transferred to me in return for your money, would it be 
right for you to continue to pay interest on that mortgage? 
That is exactly what the Government is doing. 

A BIG RACKET 

The Federal Reserve Banking System today holds $3,000,- 
000,000 in Government bonds. The Government should not 
have to pay interest on bonds that have been repurchased 
with Government credit; but they did it, and are doing 
it. It is not right that they should do it, and I am not 
willing for the privilege to be continued or extended. 

CONTINUE ONLY 3 MORE MONTHS 

Probably the Members do not desire to kill the bill out- 
right since it is just a day before the old law expires, and 
a full discussion has not been permitted, but let us not con- 
tinue the privilege more than 3 months, during which time 
this Committee on Banking and Currency, headed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama, can bring in an- 
other bill, and under the general rules of the House we can 
thoroughly discuss it. If it is a good proposition, the House 
will pass it; but if it is not a good proposition, it will be 
defeated. So, let us attempt to amend the pending bill in 
order that the privilege may not be extended longer than 
3 months without a better understanding of what is allowed 
under it. 

1945 BONDS 

Under this bill they can take bonds, due in 1945, payable 
in 1945—they can do that anyway, but this is an extension 
and enlargement of that privilege—and deposit these bonds 
with the proper official and get new money on these bonds; 
and at the same time they use the money they get interest 
on the bonds deposited. It is not fiat money, rag money, or 
greenbacks, it is good money; but offer to let the 3,500,000 
veterans ask for the same privilege and the same money is 
called greenbacks and no good. Of course, they do not 
want the privilege extended until 1945 in this bill, but they 
are going to get it if you pass this bill because next time, 
instead of 3 years it will be 6 years, or maybe 25 years, or 
maybe longer. Just before the time expires another bill will 
be brought in to give them an extension of the same privilege. 
They have never lost a valuable privilege. They always 
manage to get their privileges extended and enlarged. Gag 
rules, emergency, and many other methods are used to carry 
out their purposes. 
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SUPPORT AMENDMENT 

Therefore, my friends, I hope you will support the amend- 
ment which I shall introduce to limit the provisions of this 
bill to 3 months. This will give them plenty of time to 
bring in a bill and give the House time to consider properly 
the bill. The records show that most of the country banks 
are doing their part. It is the large banks that will benefit 
the most by this bill that are refusing to do their part. 

One half of the Government bonds today are owned by 
the large banks of this country. Think of it, half of them; 
and the Government is paying the banks a bonus, or a sub- 
sidy, of $500,000,000 a year. And yet they will not make de- 
serving loans to industry. If you want to continue this priv- 
ilege, vote for this bill as it is. The Government will pay 
holders of tax-exempt interest-bearing bonds a billion-dollar 
bonus this year. It should not be paid. Think of the many 
ways a billion dollars could be used to better advantage of 
the people. The bonus system for the banks must be 
stopped. If you are in favor of the Congress issuing money 
as contemplated by the Constitution, vote to refuse the banks 
this extension of that very valuable right. 

Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman’s time be extended 2 minutes in 
order that I may ask him a question. 

Mr. BURKE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFappen] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am assuming that the 
House bill is the same in all respects as the Senate bill. I 
ask the chairman of the committee whether I am correct? 

Mr. STEAGALL. The bill passed the Senate day before 
yesterday, and we are considering the Senate bill in order to 
expedite passage of the measure to meet the peculiar con- 
ditions that exist. The committee, however, unanimously 
reported the House bill on yesterday, and the House bill is 
identical with the Senate bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. This is a bill to extend the period dur- 
ing which direct obligations of the United States may be 
used as collateral security for the basis of the issuance of 
Federal Reserve notes. 

The purpose of the original enactment was to protect the 
gold reserve. The renewal that was given subsequently was 
also involved in that same situation. The situation today 
has entirely changed. The purpose of the enactment of this 
bill today is to permit the continued use of the hopper into 
which Government bonds are placed and out of which, when 
the crank is turned, come Federal Reserve notes. 

The real reason that this is necessary is that $10,000,- 
000,000 has to be raised by the United States Treasury, and 
this is one of the vehicles that is to be used to furnish the 
inflation which will be necessary in order that the Treasury 
may sell United States bonds to get the money to carry out 
its financial program. We might just as well recognize this 
fact. I am at a loss to understand why they have delayed 
until the last minute the question of renewing this act. 

This is a part of the general plan of the Federal Reserve 
and the Treasury to avoid any real discussion on the sub- 
ject of the issuance of Federal Reserve notes and the opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System in this House. We 
were told on the 4th day of last March that the money 
changers were to be thrown out of the temple. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System management represents a large part 
of the money changers, and during the past 10 days we have 
seen a definite reversal of the policy of throwing the money 
changers out of the temple and an endorsement by the 
President of the United States of a continuance of the 
Federal Reserve System in the same manner it has been 
operated for the past several years. 

I should like to ask the leader of the Democratic side 
whether or not any attention is going to be paid to an 
examination of the operations of the Federal Reserve System. 
I am asking the leader of the Democratic side now what 
they are going to do with the impeachment resolution that 
is lying before the Judiciary Committee. Are you going to 
act on it, Mr. Byrns? 
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Mr. BYRNS. The resolution is before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman from Tennessee is the 
leader of his party and there are resting with the committee 
accusations against the Federal Reserve System and protests 
against the continued exploitation of the American people 
by the Federal Reserve. 

Mr. BYRNS. As the gentleman has just stated, the matter 
is before the Committee on the Judiciary, and I have no 
doubt that this committee will give it the fullest con- 
sideration and investigation. As an individual Member of 
Congress, however, it is impossible for me to say to the 
gentleman what will or will not be done by that committee. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Over 2 years ago, in response to a reso- 
lution proposing an investigation of the Federal Reserve, I 
was assured by the leadership on both sides of this House 
that at the following session, after the election, a thorough 
investigation would be made of the operations of the Federal 
Reserve System. This has not been had and I can get no 
cooperation from the committees as regards the examination 
of the operations of the Federal Reserve. The exploitation 
by the Federal Reserve of this very question of note issue is 
at stake in this proposed study of their operations. There 
should be a complete study of the operations of the Federal 
Reserve System because of the well-known mistaken policy 
under which they have been operating. They themselves 
admit the mistaken policy, which was largely responsible for 
the collapse in 1929, and has caused us hundreds of millions 
of dollars of loss; yet in the very bill now before us is a 
clause phrased in these words: 

That the Federal Reserve Board may, should it deem it in the 
public interest. 

Has the Federal Reserve, in these important decisions 
which they have made in the past, when they furnished the 
money to operate the stock-exchange speculation, as they 
did, worked in the public interest? Are they working in the 
public interest now? The same management, the same mis- 
management, that was in operation in 1929 is still in charge 
of the operation of the Federal Reserve System. 

As the gentleman from Texas has pointed out, the bill 
grants a further extension of the operation of this note issue 
for 3 years. It is a mistake to grant this extension of this 
note-issuing privilege for 3 years. It should not be more 
than 1 year, as heretofore. 

The gentleman has referred to the franchise that is given 
to this system to issue these notes. Over $3,000,000,000 
worth of these notes are outstanding now. If the Federal 
Reserve loans that money at 4 percent, they get $120,000,000 
a year. The law provides that when the Government lends 
its credit to the Federal Reserve System they were to pay 
a certain percent for this credit. Have they done this? Not 
one penny have they ever paid. This franchising of the 
public credit to the Federal Reserve System has been a fine 
racket. It is a racket today. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am sorry; I have not the time. 

If we continue this legislation, we should at least see that 
the law is carried out in its original intent and purpose, and 
see that this system pays back into the Public Treasury that 
which the law said they were to pay back. 

I do not want to keep continually talking about what the 
Federal Reserve is doing to this country. I have done every- 
thing within my power to get both sides of this House to 
audit not only the Federal Reserve System, but the Treasury 
of the United States. When the banking bill was before 
this House last spring and when the banks were all closed, 
I begged the incoming administration to draw a red line 
through the operations of the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve System and audit their books. This has not been 
done. When you talk about throwing the money changers 
out, every financial operation that has been passed, every 
assistance from every board that has been created under 
the new deal and every assistance from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has been used to strengthen the 
position of the bankers who are responsible for the great 
losses that the people of this country have suffered. It has 
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been a consistent policy that has been followed. Here is a 
continuation of the same proposition with an endorsement to 
continue further to operate this system in order to bolster 
the banks, the private investment, and the international 
financial interests. How long must the people of this coun- 
try wait to know about the operations of their financial 
system? Let me say as solemnly as I can that you are not 
going to restore confidence in the United States, in your 
Government, or in your financial system, until the American 
people are given assurance that everything is right in the 
Treasury and in the Federal Reserve System. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, we have listened to two inter- 
esting arraignments of the Federal Reserve Board. The at- 
titude of my colleague from Pennsylvania toward that body 
has been made well known to the House. His views 80 
far have not convinced. 

The attitude of the gentleman from Texas particularly 
interested me. If I wished to make this a topic in a political 
campaign I need not go beyond the four corners of the 
speech of my friend from Texas to find damning arraign- 
ment of his administration. 

This measure is brought before us by the administration, 
by the financial agents of the administration, the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board. This embodies their pro- 
gram for meeting what is probably the greatest danger and 
the most difficult situation since the days of the Revolu- 
tionary War, when, by reason of the disordered state of the 
finances this country came near going to wreck. Under 
these circumstances, for one I am disposed to put the same 
confidence in the Treasury and in the Federal Reserve 
Board that when the Democrats were in a minority they 
gave to the Republican Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Board as it was then constituted. 

The Federal Reserve Board was never contemplated to be 
@ political agency. It was never constituted as such. I am 
told that at the present moment every member of that 
Board is a Democrat. If there be any criticism, then it 
goes to a Democratic Secretary of the Treasury and a 
Democratic Federal Reserve Board; but I refuse to share in 
such intimations, such insinuations, such charges. 

The finances of this country have always been in the 
hands of honorable men, men who were never subservient 
to the financial interests of the country as represented by 
Wall Street. It is absurd, it is preposterous, to tell this 
House and to tell the country that the Democratic Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Democratic Federal Reserve 
Board are nothing but the servants of the wealthy people 
of the country, the slaves of the money interests of the 
country. 

Does the gentleman from Texas not know the reason 
money is not loaned to industry is because his administration, 
working through the Comptroller of the Currency, demands 
that loans shall not be made on shaky securities, demands 
that the banks shall be kept liquid, and demands that pay- 
ment shall be made on outstanding obligations? The banks 
would be delighted to lend money to industry. They cannot 
find borrowers who can present security that will be satis- 
factory to the examiners sent out by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. That is the heart of the whole problem. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. With the greatest of pleasure, because may I 
say, the more the gentleman speaks on the subject upon 
the floor of this House the more he puts his foot in it. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is entitled to be facetious 
over such an important matter. The gentleman in 1932, 
when he discussed this bill, gave as a reason for its passage 
then the fact that they needed this gold that the Federal 
Reserve banks had put up, amounting to about $1,000,000,000. 
In 1933 in discussing the same bill the gentleman gave as a 
reason the fact that the emergency still existed. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman be allowed 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Since we have gone off the gold standard 
and since the Federal Reserve banks have $4,000,000,000 in 
gold and they only need $1,600,000,000, and having $2,400,- 
000,000 of idle gold, where is the necessity for the passage 
of this bill? 

Mr. LUCE. I am not going to bandy figures with the 
gentleman. My answer is adequate to my own judgment 
and conscience. This measure is asked by the men to whom 
we have entrusted the responsibility of meeting a tremen- 
dous problem with respect to the finances of the Govern- 
ment, due to the measures that his party has put upon 
the statute books, and the proclamations that his President 
has issued. I am willing to trust his Secretary of the 
Treasury. I am willing to trust his Federal Reserve Board. 
The gentleman is not. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ELLENBOGEN: Page 2, line 16, after 
the words “United States”, insert “and such obligations as are 
guaranteed unconditionally both as to principal and as to interest 
by the United States.” 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this 
amendment is to include in this bill not only the bonds of 
the United States but also those bonds that are guaranteed 
unconditionally both as to interest and as to principal by 
the United States. I refer in particular to the farm-loan 
bonds, which only a few weeks ago were guaranteed by the 
Government, and also to the home-loan bonds. In a mes- 
sage which was presented to the Congress yesterday the 
President has requested us to guarantee also the home-loan 
bonds. 

Mr. Speaker, these bonds will be as good as the Govern- 
ment bonds, because they will have behind them not only the 
unconditional promise of the Government of the United 
States but also the security of the homes of the country. 

If the privilege that is extended to the Government bonds 
to issue currency on the security of such bonds will also be 
extended to the farm-loan bonds and later to the home-loan 
bonds, after they are guaranteed, the Farm Loan Corpora- 
tion and the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation will be able to 
sell these bonds at a lower rate of interest. 

Mr. Speaker, the Farm Loan Corporation and the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation are going to have losses. Today 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation is selling its bonds or is 
exchanging its bonds carrying a rate of interest of 4 percent 
and charging the home owner 5 percent. There is only a 
difference of 1 percent, which is insufficient or which, in my 
opinion, will be insufficient to absorb the losses that will be 
suffered by the Home Owners Loan Corporation, and I 
assume the condition is the same as to the farm-loan bonds. 

I can see no harm in the passage of this amendment, 
and on the contrary, I believe it will permit these two cor- 
porations—the Farm Loan Corporation and the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation—to fix a lower rate of interest for 
their bonds, and thus save money for themselves and absorb 
some of the losses. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will adopt the amencment. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, any amendment to this 
bill now would defeat its passage within the time within 
which it is urgent and necessary. In that connection I say 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ettensocen] that 
it is contemplated that legislation will be passed dealing 
with the bonds of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to 
which he refers, and to other bonds to which the Govern- 
ment has become responsible as to both principal and inter- 
est, and that the purpose contemplated by his amendment 
will in all probability be taken care of in another bill which 
will be before this House at an early date, and I ask the 
gentleman to withdraw his amendment. 
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Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. I have looked over the bill introduced 
by the gentleman relating to the Home Loan bonds, and I 
do not find such provision in it, and in addition to the Home 
Loan bonds I also have in mind the Farm Loan bonds; but 
if the gentleman will assure me that the House will be given 
an opportunity to vote on a proposition like this, then I do 
not desire to endanger the passage of the bill, although I 
believe it is a deplorable policy to bring such an important 
bill before the House at the last moment. If the gentleman 
will give me such assurance, I will withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I can only assure the gentleman that it 
is expected that such legislation will be considered by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency connected with the 
measure providing for Government guarantee of bonds. 
Such a provision is embodied in a bill now pending and 
which was introduced by me. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. McGUGIN. If I read the amendment aright, I do not 
believe the gentleman from Alabama means to convey to the 
House that at some time we are going to have legislation 
that will carry out that amendment. If I read it right, it 
will provide for issuing currency against all Government 
bonds. We now have approximately $30,000,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment bonds, and with these $4,000,000,000 that will make 
$34,000,000,000, and it would make possible a 700-percent 
inflation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parman: Page 2, line 9, after the 
word “however”, strike out “that until March 3, 1935, or until 
the expiration of such additional period not exceeding 2 years as 


the President may prescribe” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “that until June 3, 1934.” 


AN AGENT WHO REPRESENTS BOTH BANKS AND GOVERNMENT 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama suggests that he wants this bill passed without delay. 
There are 12 Federal Reserve banks in the United States, 
and at each Federal Reserve bank there is a Federal Re- 
serve agent who occupies a dual position. He represents 
the Federal Reserve bank where he is, and also he is the 
agent of the Government of the United States. He not only 
has these bonds in charge but he has the gold in charge; 
and if we were to fail to pass this bill today or tomorrow 
or next week, all in the world that he would have to do 
would be a mere bookkeeping transaction. He would trans- 
fer the bonds back and put the gold up as collateral security 
for the issuance of these Federal Reserve notes. 


SURPLUS OF GOLD 


The Federal Reserve banks today have $4,000,000,000 in 
gold. They need only $1,600,000,000 to cover the notes they 
have outstanding. Therefore, they have idle and unincum- 
bered more than $2,400,000,000 in gold. There is no real 
necessity for this legislation at all, but in order to be abso- 
lutely fair I suggest that we give them 3 months, and that 
we ourselves have 3 months in which to study the proposi- 
tion, and if it is a good thing we can pass it, and if it is a 
bad proposal we can defeat it. I am getting tired of this 
bill being brought in here under such circumstances every 
time. 

WILLING TO TRUST PRESIDENT 


With reference to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], the gentleman is evidently grati- 
fied that one measure recommended by President Hoover and 
Secretary of the Treasury Mills will probably receive support 
from leaders of the present administration. He said that I 
was not willing to trust our Secretary of the Treasury and 
the President. I want the gentleman to understand that I 
am perfectly willing to trust them, but I am sure they are 
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not asking for powers they do not need, that have been 
abused in the past. I am not willing to make them accept a 
responsibility they do not need, and one that if exercised 
will not promote the general welfare. If the President or 
Secretary of the Treasury should suggest to me how this bill 
would aid the President's program, I would withdraw my 
objection to it. There are banks in this country that have 
for the last several years paid 200-percent dividends. There 
is one in Pittsburgh, Pa., owned by a former Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, that has paid a 200-percent divi- 
dend a year for years by using the credit of this Nation, free 
of charge. No other business or industry in the United 
States is allowed to use the credit of this Nation free of 
charge. It is only certain bankers in the country who have 
been allowed to do it. 
AMENDMENT SHOULD BE PASSED 

There is no reason in the world why this amendment 
should not be passed, which will allow the time to be ex- 
tended for 3 months. My objection is not new. When the 
bill came up in 1932, I opposed it then. We asked for a 
roll call, and I was 1 of 15, including 2 or 3 other gentlemen 
from Texas, and others, who opposed it at that time. 

NOT AN INFLATIONARY MEASURE 

We opposed it a year ago because it is not an inflationary 
measure. It is not a measure that will expand the cur- 
rency. It is a measure that will contract the currency. It 
is a contraction measure and not an inflationary measure, 
for the reason it induces and persuades banking institutions 
to put their money in Government bonds, and not in com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture, and any time you induce 
the banks to use their money by putting it into Government 
bonds, you are not helping commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture. 

ADOPT 3 MONTHS’ AMENDMENT 

That is exactly what you are doing in this bill. There- 
fore I ask you to vote for this amendment, which will allow 
3 months’ more time. The Federal Reserve banks have 
plenty of power to control the situation without any incon- 
venience or without any trouble. Banks can still put up their 
own IO Us, the bankers’ note, the note of that bank, and 
get the money of the United States, guaranteed by the 
United States, issued upon that banker’s note. Therefore 
if they were to be embarrassed by the failure of this bill, 
they certainly could resort to the means that they have 
now to get money in its place. I ask you to adopt this 
amendment, which will in no way jeopardize the merits of 
this bill. If we allow another year, this Congress will not 
be allowed to pass on the question again. Another Congress 
will pass on it. Since we know something about what is 
attempted, let us stay with it until the question is finally 
settled. We are paying holders of Government tax-exempt, 
interest-bearing bonds a billion dollars this year. It is a 
pure bonus. It should not be paid. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute to the 
amendment just offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. Bussy to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Parman: Strike out the words three months in the amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof “twelve months.” 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I very seriously doubt the ad- 
visability of enacting this kind of legislation if we are going 
to maintain the bank set-up in this country and use it to 
furnish us a medium of exchange with which to carry on 
business. Of course, we are committed to it, and we look to 
it for nine tenths of the efficiency of the exchange that we 
have to use. 

When the Federal Reserve Act was enacted it was thought 
proper to permit currency to be issued on certain short-term 
paper and gold for the purpose of benefiting trade and com- 
merce. Now, a great many gentlemen do not know it, but 
we have been issuing commodity money ever since the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank was set up. That money—Federal Reserve 
notes—is 60 percent commodity money, or it was until the 
first enactment of this act. We used to discount short-term 
bills and obligations, based on commodity loans and property 
loans, on which to issue money. When this bill was first 
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enacted we changed that policy and began to use Govern- 
ment debts on which to issue Federal Reserve notes, a total 
departure from the original purpose of the issuance of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes on property loans. Nobody will dispute 
that. The chairman of the committee will not dispute that. 
But 2 years ago we were called upon to make this radical 
change, a change that was favorable, of course, to the 
holders of Government bonds and obligations. Now, we have 
gone along here for these years, and this is drifting into a 
permanent policy which converts the banking set-up of this 
country into an institution to finance the Government. Is 
that not ridiculous? Issuing Government bonds with inter- 
est for the banks so banks can pledge them with the Govern- 
ment so the Government can issue money, when the origi- 
nal purpose was to finance business and commerce and 
trade. Is that not ridiculous? 

I think 1 year is long enough for us to enact this law. I 
am not proposing to cut off anything that has been the prac- 
tice under this act. Let us pass this substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas and extend 
the proposition 1 more year, but keep the power in the 
hands of Congress. I am appealing to you on a proposition 
that I believe you will stand for, because the Congress after 
all is responsible in this money matter, and the President is 
not particular about having it turned over to him for 3 
years. I hope you who are listening will stand by me and 
help us adopt this substitute so that we can keep the matter 
in our hands as it has been before. I appeal to you in 
earnest. If 1 year was a sensible proposition in 1932 or 
1933, it ought to be likewise in 1934. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. I yield. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Since these leaders on the commit- 
tee cannot tell us, can the gentleman tell us why you waited 
until this eleventh hour to bring this bill in? 

Mr. BUSBY. That is a form of strategy in which the 
House often permits itself to be thrown, in order to coerce 
Members into doing something that they ordinarly would 
not do. That is the truth of the matter. 

Mr. LUCE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCE. I should like to say something that perhaps 
the chairman of the committee would not want to say. This 
is not the fault of the committee. The committee acted as 
soon as it was requested to act. The blame, if there be any, 
is not to be placed upon the committee. 

Mr. BUSBY. Will the gentleman let me answer? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBY. Of course, the committee only received the 
bill about an hour before we were called upon to have 
hearings. The hearings lasted 30 minutes on yesterday. 
That is the only opportunity we had in regard to the matter. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, this bill was sent to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency only a few days ago. 
In the rush and confusion of the hour, with several subcom- 
mittees at work, and repairs under way in the committee 
room, the committee was not called as soon as perhaps it 
should have been to consider this measure. 

The Senate passed the bill day before yesterday. 

The committee was called together and hearings were held 
yesterday. It was considered in the committee and reported 
without objection. 

One gentleman, who is not here, indicated that he might 
see fit to offer amendments to the bill when it got into the 
House. Other members, and I think practically the entire 
committee was present, agreed—certainly all those who are 
here now were present—and agreed to the bill, although they 
had opportunity, then, to suggest amendments for consid- 
eration of the committee. So much for that. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I have not time just now. 

I wish to say in answer to the gentleman from Texas that 
going off the gold standard has not affected in the slightest 
degree the operations of the Federal Reserve banks in the 
matter of the issuance of Federal Reserve notes. 
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Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but I 
cannot yield. I want to make a statement. Then I shall be 
glad to yield. 

The only thing that took place was that the gold holdings 
by the Federal Reserve banks were transferred to the Treas- 
ury for revaluation, and gold certificates, so-called—and 
they are in fact gold certificates—were issued by the Treas- 
ury to the Federal Reserve banks in place of the gold taken 
over. Those certificates, as everybody understands, were 
for the same amount in dollars and cents as the gold held 
by the Federal Reserve banks before its transfer to the 
Treasury. The profit in that transaction, of course, inures 
to the benefit of the Treasury, I think very properly, and 
for which I am very glad. 

Now, when application is made to issue Federal Reserve 
notes by the Federal Reserve banks, the Federal Reserve 
banks must carry against Federal Reserve notes the same 
amount in gold certificates that were formerly carried in 
gold or gold certificates which were specifically redeemable 
in gold. So when the Federal Reserve banks are called upon 
to issue Federal Reserve notes they must have commercial 
paper, eligible paper, for 60 percent of the amount of the 
notes issued and 40 percent in gold certificates. The trans- 
action is just the same in effect as it was under the old 
order when the Federal Reserve banks held the actual gold 
and gold certificates specifically redeemable in gold. 

The Federal Reserve banks find themselves with only 
$150,000,000 of eligible paper on hand. They have no power 
to compel member banks to ask for rediscounts. 

The Federal Reserve banks have no power to issue Federal 
Reserve notes unless they have the collateral to support 
those notes. The only collateral they may use is eligible 
commercial paper supplemented by 40 percent of gold or 
gold certificates. In the absence of eligible commercial 
paper they must protect Federal Reserve notes by gold or 
gold certificates. In the present situation it means that 
they must protect the Federal Reserve notes by gold certifi- 
cates, unless they are permitted to continue the use of bonds 
as security. Federal Reserve notes already outstanding— 
and they amount to $570,000,000—would lose their legal 
status as money with consequent confusion. The only rem- 
edy would be for the Federal Reserve banks to go out into 
the market and sell Government bonds and draw in money 
that is now in circulation and contract the currency of the 
country or substitute gold certificates for bonds. Any such 
use of gold certificates would curtail the possible enlarge- 
ment of circulating currency. The tendency would be to 
contract the currency when many of us believe conditions 
demand expansion. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes, 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended 5 minutes, for I wish to 
ask him a question. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Bussy] to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER. That would be an amendment in the 
third degree. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PATMAN. What kind of a motion could a Member 
make to secure recognition at this time? 

Mr. MARTIN or Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Busby amend- 
ment. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bussy) there were—ayes 34, noes 35. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of no 
quorum. This is too important a matter to be crowded 
through in this manner. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and three Members present; not a quorum. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 
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Abernethy Doughton Kleberg Robinson 
Andrew, Mass, uglass Lanzetta Romjue 
Andrews, N.Y. Drewry Lee, Mo. Rudd 
Arnold Driver Lehlbach Sadowski 
Auf der Heide Duncan, Mo. Lesinski Scrugham 
Bakewell Eagle Lewis, Md. Sears 
Bankhead Eaton Lindsay Shallenberger 
Beck Edmonds McClintic Shannon 

Ellzey, Miss. McGrath Shoemaker 
Beiter McLean Simpson 
Berlin Faddis McLeod Smith, Va. 
Black Farley McMillan Smith, Wash. 
Boland Fernandez McSwain Smith, W.Va. 
Boylan Fish Mansfield Somers, N. T. 
Britten Fitzgibbons Marland Stalker 
Brunner Flannagan Marshall Stokes 
Bulwinkle Ford Merritt Strong, Pa. 

Frear Millard Stubbs 
Cannon, Wis. Fulmer Milligan Studley 
Carley, N.Y. Gambrill Montague Sullivan 
Carpenter, Nebr. Gasque Montet Sutphin 
Cary Gavagan Moynihan, II Sweeney 
Cavicchia Gifford Norton Taylor, Colo, 
Celler Gillette O'Connell Taylor, Tenn. 
Chapman Goodwin O'Connor Terrell, Tex. 
Chavez Goss Oliver, Ala. Thomason 
Claiborne Granfield Oliver, N.Y, Thompson, Tex, 
Clark, N.C. Greenway Owen Thurston 
Cochran, Pa. Greenwood Palmisano Tinkham 
Coffin Gregory Parker Treadway 
Cole Griffin Perkins Truax 
Condon Haines Pettengill Underwood 
Connery Hancock, N.O. Peyser Vinson, Ky. 
Cooper, Ohio Harlan Plumley Waldron 
Corning Hart Polk Wallgren 
Cox Harter Pou Walter 
Crosby Hess Prall Welch 
Crowther Hill, Knute Randolph Whitley 
Cullen Hoeppel Rankin Willford 
Cummings Howard Ransley Williams 
Darden Hughes Reece Wilson 
Dear Johnson, Tex. Reed, N.Y. Withrow 
Delaney Kahn Reid, Il. Wood, Ga. 
Dickstein Kelly, Pa. Richards Young 
Dockweiler Kennedy, N.Y. Robertson Zioncheck 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and forty-nine Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

On motion of Mr. Byrrws, further proceedings under the 
call were dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 minutes in order to explain the amendment 
that is pending before the House. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, because of the circum- 
stances I am forced to object, a thing I have never done in 
this House; but under the circumstances I must do so. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substi- 
tute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brown of Kentucky as a substitute 
for the amendment offered by Mr. Patman: On page 2, lines 10 
and 11, strike out “March 3. 1935, or until e m of such 
additional period not exceeding 2 years and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “such time, not exceeding 1 year.” 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a similar amendment has just been voted down. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I want to be 
heard on the point of order. . 

Mr. BYRNS. It is very clear that the House voted down 
a similar amendment. 
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Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. It was not the same amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, my amendment 
on page 2, line 10, strikes out “ March 3, 1935” and inserts 
in lieu of that statement “such time not to exceed 1 year 
as the President may prescribe.” 

This bill prescribes the authority under which the Federal 
Reserve System buys Government bonds and get 4, 44% per- 
cent, or whatever it is, on the bonds, then issues currency 
on these bonds. That authority expires on March 4. The 
Senate is not now in session. You are brought here on the 
last day that this authority can be extended and asked by 
the committee to swallow the bill that they have been hold- 
ing here since February 14 because this has to be made a 
law today. 

May I say that one of the reasons why you have some in- 
surrection on the part of the 160 new Members of this 
House is just such action as the committee is taking today. 
{[Applause.] The gentleman from Massachusetts said to 
one Member who was objecting to this sort of thing that 
when you opened your mouth you stuck your foot in it. I 
came here to stick my foot into some things. 

I resent such actions as this, that cause us at 6:30 at 
night to vote on a measure that is more important to the 
people of the country than anything you can bring before 
this Congress. Money”, said Adam Smith, “is the life- 
blood of the nation.” John Stuart Mill said it is like the 
blood that flows through the human body, and yet on the 
last day we can extend the authority, the committee brings 
in a bill it has had since February 14 and asks us to swallow 
it because it is necessary, the Senate not being in session. 

I may say that the Constitution provides that Congress 
has the right to coin money and to regulate the value 
thereof. This bill says that the Federal Reserve System has 
the right to buy the obligations of this Government, collect 
the interest on the obligations, then lend it to whoever 
wants to borrow the money at whatever rate of interest 
they may choose to charge, including brokerage fees and 
other things which increase the rate of interest. There is 
no opportunity to amend. This is the last hour this can be 
passed. 


It should be the sense of this House to say once and for 
all: You cannot bring a bill of this importance in here at 
midnight and crowd it down the throats of the Representa- 
tives of the people. We want time to discuss these things. 
Why, it has taken generations to teach the people of this 
country that nobody understands money. Why do we not 
understand it? Because it serves the interest of organized 
bankers not to let the people understand money; because 
it serves their interest not to let us study the bill, not to let 
us debate, and then bring the bill in at the last minute. 

As far as I am concerned I do not want to hinder the 
progress of this country; I do not want to put any obstacle 
in the way. I have stood by the program from the begin- 
ning to the end, but I am not going to stand for being called 
up here at 6:30 to vote on a bill that no Member of the 
House has had an opportunity to read, to discuss, to debate, 
or know anything about; and to extend to the bankers of 
the country the right to take our Government credit, draw 
4%4-percent interest on this credit, and then lend it to the 
poe ot this country and charge them 6-percent interest 

It is not so important but what we can wait until Monday. 
My amendment is an amendment which merely gives the 
President the authority to extend this thing for a year if he 
finds it necessary; and if the amendment is voted down, 
then the gentleman from Texas has an amendment that will 
extend it to July 1, and we ought to adopt that amendment 
and extend the time to July 1. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEAGALL and Mr. PATMAN rose. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Brown] has offered a substitute for my amend- 
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ment. Would I not be entitled to recognition in opposition 
to that amendment? 

The SPEAKER. A member of the committee would be 
entitled to prior recognition. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry that my bril- 
liant friend from Kentucky has not kept quite apace with 
the discussion of this measure. I feel sure he would not 
have taken the position he has if he were entirely familiar 
with the facts, 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 
Have I had any chance to get familiar with the facts? 

Mr. STEAGALL, Let me say to my friend that this is a 
measure which should be determined upon its merits. If 
gentlemen in this House were governed entirely by consid- 
erations of personal convenience, all of us would have had 
our dinners, been enjoying the quietude of our homes and 
apartments. 

The Banking and Currency Committee is not responsible 
for the trend of business in the House today. When this 
matier was called to the attention of the leader, he informed 
me that the Department of Agriculture bill would be out of 
the way, he thought, in an hour and that this bill should 
follow another measure which he thought would be passed 
in a few minutes. In order to be accommodating and cour- 
teous, as I thought, I acquiesced in the suggestion and made 
no insistence that we should take up the bill in advance of 
those measures. 

This bill comes from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency with a unanimous report, after full consideration and 
hearings, with only one Member indicating he was not 
entirely satisfied with the bill, and he is not here. 

I want to submit to this House that no Member has offered 
opposition to the passage of this bill. The only proposals 
are that it be made effective for 3 months only or that it be 
made effective for 1 year. It is only operative for 1 year 
unless extended by the President. 

As for clothing the President with power to extend the 
legislation for a year, the administration is exercising that 
power now by asking the Congress to pass a bill extending 
the time by legislative action for a year. 

Mr. Speaker, it was not anticipated that in offering this 
measure, which passed the House without substantial objec- 
tion in 1932, and again last year without serious opposition, 
we would be confronted with insistence that because of any 
delay we were undertaking to force something through the 
House. 

This bill was taken up by unanimous consent under the 
general rules of the House. If gentlemen are not willing 
to be governed by the general rules of the House, and are 
not willing to consider legislation when its consideration is 
agreed to by unanimous consent, I do not know what we 
should be required to do in order to satisfy them. 
CApplause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I move that all debate on the bill and all 
amendments thereto do now close. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. STEAGALL) there were—ayes 75, noes 90. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama demands 
tellers. All those in favor of taking this vote by tellers will 
rise and stand until counted. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the demand. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr, GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for 3 minutes. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. I object. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Alabama, if this is the Glass- 
Borah amendment that was put on the loan corporation bill 
which was passed last session? 

Mr. STEAGALL. It is not the same. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Substantially the same. 
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Mr. STEAGALL. No; it is not. That bill was entirely 
different. That bill authorized the national banks to issue 
currency on bonds. This is a measure which authorizes the 
Federal Reserve banks to use Government bonds as col- 
lateral for Federal Reserve notes in the same manner that 
they may use eligible commercial paper. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does this allow them to use 4½-per- 
cent interest bonds or consols for expansion of the currency? 

Mr, BUSBY. In the past we have authorized them to use 
consols that were formerly permitted to be used by na- 
tional banks when we authorized the issue of national-bank 
notes, and the Government said that they could issue cur- 
rency based on 4% bonds drawing interest and issue cur- 
rency. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. Is not this substantially along the 
line of the Glass-Borah amendment? 

Mr. BUSBY. No; that was an independent act in rela- 
tion to eligible paper. If we should refuse to pass this bill 
today the only effect would be a suspension of their author- 
ity to make loans until we passed it next week. It would not 
invalidate the loans that had been made or the money out- 
standing on the loans. It would simply suspend the making 
of loans until we passed the bill next week. It would only 
delay the passage a few days. 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. Under this bill, this is the method 
where bankers put up bonds and get currency in return, they 
paying one-half percent for the issue of the currency. Is 
not that so? 

Mr. BUSBY. It might be so. 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. Is it not so? 

Mr. BUSBY. I do not want to divulge the secrets of the 
bankers. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. What I should like to get an answer 
to definitely is whether the banks are to issue currency based 
upon Government bonds which are now paying 4'%-percent 
interest. 

Mr. BYRNS rose. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I hope this House will not 
adjourn until we settle this proposition while we are in a 
humor, * 

Mr. MALONEY of Connecticut. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. MALONEY of Connecticut. I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts or the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency what the objection is to a 
considerable debate upon this particular measure? 

Mr. BUSBY. We are ready to vote on the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to make this thought in my 
mind clear. Could a national bank issue a million dollars’ 
worth of currency based on a million dollars’ worth of Goy- 
ernment bonds paying 4 or 4% percent? 

Mr. BUSBY. No; the national banks cannot use Govern- 
ment obligations that carry more than 336 percent, but this 
is the Federal Reserve bank. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Can the Federal Reserve bank do it? 

Mr. BUSBY. That is correct. 

EFFORT TO BRIBE BANKERS WITH GOVERNMENT MONEY TO EXTEND 

CREDIT 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this is another bankers’ 
bonus bill. I want to explain it again for the benefit of the 
Members who have just come in. It is another effort to 
bribe, to subsidize, a few big bankers of this Nation into 
rendering a public service. We have been trying it for the 
last 2 years and have not succeeded, and they now propose 
to give them an additional bonus and bribe and subsidy 
to try to persuade them to do in the next 3 years what 
they have refused to do in the last 2 years. Two years 
ago, in 1932, a bill came before this House to allow the 
Federal Reserve banks to put up United States Government 
bonds to the Federal Reserve agent instead of eligible paper 
and get money in return for them. The Federal Reserve 
Bank System was organized for the purpose of helping com- 
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merce, industry, and agriculture. This is diverting the 
course of the object of the creation of the Federal Reserve 
banks by letting these bankers manipulate, speculate, and 
make sure profits with United States Government bonds, 
and not only get money in return for the bonds but get 
interest on the bonds they put up as collateral security. 
GAG RULE OR EMERGENCY EVERY TIME 

Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I cannot yield. In 1932 the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. SreacaLL] brought a bill here under 
gag rule allowing this privilege for 1 year. We had no fair 
opportunity to debate it. We had no opportunity to offer 
an amendment to that bill. At that time he said it was 
an emergency; that we needed. the relief quickly to save 
our gold. He even criticized a Member of the House for 
insisting that the facts be publicly told as to why the bill 
was necessary. It was a deep secret. It was whispered 
around that France would soon endeavor to drain gold 
from this country. The House passed that bill under a 
gag rule surrounded by mystery. We were getting ahead 
of France. We later discovered it was a false alarm—just 
another bankers’ bonus. Last year, 1933, they came in here 
saying that they needed an extension of the bill for another 
year in order to release the gold and save the gold standard. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luck] could hardly 
hold back the tears when he said the emergency still ex- 
isted; that we must extend the privilege another year. The 
mysterious bill, after the Secretary of the Treasury visited 
certain Members early that morning, was ushered through 
the House under another gag rule. The House fooled again, 
but the Members are used to that. The people have been, 
and are, fooled, too, in regard to the Government’s idiotic 
and imbecillic system for the issuance and distribution of 
money. One of these days the people are going to get wise. 
When they do, the money system will be changed or their 
representatives in Congress will be changed. We should 
help our President by pointing these things out. He has 
done more against the Money Trust than any President this 
country has ever had. He is with the folks, so let us help 
him destroy special privilege. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not have the time to yield. I hope the 
gentleman will not overlook the fact that he brought both 
bills here under gag rules in 1932 and 1933. Now he brings 
another bill here in a way that is tantamount to gag rule 
and asks you to extend the great privilege for 3 more years. 
Ever since the Federal Reserve System was established these 
chiseling amendments have been brought in under just such 
circumstances as this one is brought in. If you know what 
this bill is you will not vote for it, but in order that all the 
Members may know what it is, I have offered an amend- 
ment to permit it to remain the law for 3 more months, 
and during that time we can study it, and the Banking and 
Currency Committee can bring the bill in here if it is a 
good thing and ask us to extend it any length of time they 
want it extended. If it is a good propostion this House will 
adopt the Banking and Currency Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, but if it is a bad thing the bill should and will be 
defeated. I say, vote down this amendment of Mr. Brown’s 
extending it for 1 year, and then vote for my amendment 
extending it 3 months. 

NO INCONVENIENCE 

That will not inconvenience the banking system, it will 
not inconvenience the Treasury or this Congress and will 
give you an opportunity to find out just exactly what you 
are voting for. I tell you; the greatest racket on earth today 
is our Federal Reserve banking system and the hundred 
banks of this Nation which have been operating and manip- 
ulating the Government’s credit of this country through the 
Federal Reserve banking system. They have been issuing 
free of charge mortgages upon your home and mine and our 
income and the income of all the people; they are getting 
paid for it by the people they issue the credit to, and also 
getting paid from the Government that gives them the 
privilege of doing it. If you understand this bill, you will 
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not vote for it, but in order to make it absolutely sure it is 
all right to defeat it, we will extend the privileges for 3 
additional months, and I ask that it be extended no longer 
than 3 months. Do not overlook the fact that the Govern- 
ment is paying $1,000,000,000 this year to holders of tax- 
exempt, interest-bearing bonds of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 

word. This bill was taken up, I think, about 4 o’clock. I 
thought it was entirely agreeable, because I had consulted 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] with reference to 
the time that he should have, and he has had that time. 
I thought it was entirely agreeable to proceed with the con- 
sideration of the bill, which I am informed is recommended 
and requested by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board, and I am told that they are anxious 
to have it passed. 
The time expires tomorrow. I am not going to have any- 
thing to say about any criticisms of the committee for its 
failure to bring it in sooner. It was taken up, as the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL] has said, by unanimous 
consent of the House. Not a single Member objected to its 
being taken up and considered. It was taken up with the 
idea that it would be discussed. As I understand, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Parman] was entirely agreeable to the 
arrangement, because the arrangement was made with him 
prior to the unanimous-consent request, which was allowed. 
There seem to be gentlemen who want to discuss the 
matter. 

I am going to move that the House adjourn until tomor- 
row. I had hoped that we could adjourn over tomorrow 
until Monday, but the passage of this bill, I am told, is 
absolutely necessary, and it is important that it be passed. 
Certainly it should be passed tomorrow, if the time expires 
tomorrow. 

I move that the House do now adjourn, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold his motion 
for a moment? 

Mr. BYRNS. I withhold the motion. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee did on this day present to 
the President, for his approval, a joint resolution and bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.J.Res. 278. Joint resolution to amend Public Act No. 81 
of the Seventy-third Congress, relating to the sale of timber 
on Indian land; 

H.R. 93. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
sell to the Plattsburgh National Bank & Trust Co. a tract 
of land comprising part of the Plattsburgh Barracks Mili- 
tary Reservation, N. L.; 

H.R. 715. An act to award the Distinguished Service Cross 
to former holders of the certificate of merit, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 6219. An act to repeal certain specific acts of Con- 
gress and an amendment thereto enacted to regulate the 
manufacture, sale, or possession of intoxicating liquors in 
the Indian Territory, now a part of the State of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 7205. An act to provide for the care and transporta- 
tion of seamen from shipwrecked fishing and whaling 
vessels; 

H.R. 7554. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at or near Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr.; 
and 

H.R. 7705. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River between New Orleans and Gretna, La. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Surpni, today, on account of illness in his family. 

To Mr. Hancock of North Carolina, for 3 days, on account 
of illness in his family. 
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AMERICAN SUGAR INDUSTRY IS DOVETAILED INTO OUR ECONOMIC 
STRUCTURE AND MUST BE PROTECTED 

Mr. AYERS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYERS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, when the United 
States produces less than one third of its consumption of 
any particular agricultural product, I am at a total loss to 
grasp any reason why we should reduce production on that 
commodity. 

Continental United States produces less than one third— 
to be more accurate, a fraction less than 28 percent—of the 
sugar it consumes, and yet a proposal is made to reduce its 
production and to establish a reduced quota for the United 
States, and then, in order to meet the consumption demand, 
the proposal is to increase the quota of foreign sugar, and to 
invite it by reduced tariff rates. To me such proposal seems 
ridiculous. Any agricultural commodity, ranking as sugar 
does in the family of American agricultural commodities, 
should by all means be encouraged and advanced instead of 
limited or reduced. . 

The idea of putting an American agricultural product on 
a quota basis and retarding its production when the product 
is produced to the extent of less than one third of our 
consumption seems to me to be in direct opposition to all 
established standards of American progress. Really, it 
seems a step backward. 

By reason of the proposal of the Agriculture Department 
it is my firm belief that the real picture of the situation has 
not been brought to the Department. I am sure that the 
purpose of the Department is of the highest and that the 
intentions of its officers are sincerely for the best interests 
of all of the people of the Nation. I am equally sure that 
they desire facts, not only in this but in all cases. I feel 
sure that these gentlemen will yield when the real facts 
are put before them. Therefore, it behooves the Members 
of Congress from the sugar districts to get the true picture 
of the situation before their colleagues and before the Agri- 
culture Department so that they may be brought to see the 
actual ruinous results of the contemplated move, on the 
domestic sugar situation. 

The Agriculture Department has explained its purpose to 
regulate sugar production in this country through the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration by the allotment of ton- 
nage to the American producers as well as the import pro- 
ducers. It was frankly put forth that the idea was to cut 
down our own production and increase Cuba’s production. 
It also proposes to reduce the tariffs on import sugar and to 
collect a processing tax upon sugar manufactured in this 
country. Now that, in my judgment, would: be a step 
toward the ultimate destruction of the sugar-beet grower, 
the cane grower, and the domestic sugar industry in general. 

This proposal is made on the theory of opening up a 
foreign market for other of our products in Cuba. Well, 
now let us see what a chance we are taking on that proposi- 
tion. Cuba’s entire population is only 3,765,000, about the 
same as the city of Chicago and its suburbs. Now, in order 
to experiment on opening a market on an island of that 
population are we going to jeopardize one of our own indus- 
tries that brings a decent living to an equal or greater 
number of our own people? I hope not. Surely our first 
concern is our own people. 

Although Cuba has only this small population, it produces 
more than twice as much sugar as the United States and at 
only a fraction of our cost. When the door is once opened, 
as proposed, we will never be able to shut it. 

This is a matter of grave and vital importance to us. 
Therefore my criticism and opposition is against the plan 
and against any step toward its advancement. I believe 
that such a program would ultimately destroy this all- 
important agricultural industry in this country. 

Under the proposed plan, whereby America goes on a 
limited quota basis, domestic competition with the imports 
is eliminated. This competition must be maintained and 
supported by adequate tariffs. Without domestic competi- 
tion, foreign sugar is incapable of price control. If our 
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domestic production is limited, and this proposal goes into 
effect, it would ultimately eliminate it and we would then 
be at the mercy of importers. 

Let us see who these importers are. This is a trap set 
right here at home. About 2 years ago our Commerce 
Department, in making a suryey of the Cuban situation, 
estimated that there was over a billion and a quarter of 
American money invested in Cuba. Of this vast sum, nearly 
a billion, to be exact, $918,957,000, was invested in com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural enterprises. Let us see 
what they were—sugar refineries and cane plantations. 
These American money changers, who already have about 
90 percent of our money, are not satified with what they; 
are doing to us here at home, but they are trying to corner 
the other 10 percent through the channels of tax-reduced 
and tax-free imports owned by them. 


SUGAR PROPOSAL CONFLICTS WITH RECOVERY PROGRAM 


No person doubts that Cuban sugar can be produced at 
a cost far under American sugar, and no one can doubt that 
without adequate tariff protection against foreign production! 
and processing taxes on our insular production, it would be 
only a short time before the domestic industry became only 
a memory. 

To impress the seriousness of the Department’s proposal, 
let me inject a few pertinent questions: If it should go into 
effect what will happen to the 100,000 American farmers 
who, with their families, depend solely upon the crops that 
produce the American sugar? These farmers themselves are 
ae the only ones who will suffer by the enactment of this 

W. 

What will happen to the tens of thousands of farm labor- 
ers during the growing and harvesting seasons of the sugar 
beets? What will happen to the thousands of sugar-beet 
factory workers and the skilled labor and the executives 
who operate these factories? What is to happen to the live- 
stock growers who depend upon the byproducts from the 
sugar factories for their livestock feed? What will happen 
to the annual freight bills paid to the railroads and the 
trucks for transporting the raw material and the refined 
products? What will happen to the machinery, the coal, 
the coke, the lime rock, the chemicals, and all the other 
products of American industry which are used in sugar pro- 
duction and refining in this country? And remember that 
all of these separate industries likewise give employment to 
a lot of people. What is to happen to these thousands upon 
thousands of employees in these industries? If this program 
is adopted, what is to become of the sugar-beet refineries 
in this country? Eighteen in Colorado, 16 in Michigan, 15 
in Utah, 7 in Nebraska, 9 in Idaho, 8 in California, 5 in 
Wyoming, 4 in Montana, 5 in Ohio, 3 in Wisconsin, and 3 
in Iowa, around all of which have been built successful, pro- 
gressive, and prosperous towns and communities. And what 
is going to happen to all of the other industries dependent 
upon these towns and communities? Let that include the 
banks of these towns, the merchants, the butchers, the 
bakers, and all the other small business men. 

What is to become of them? Last, but not least, what is 
to happen to the other farmers of these States who by 
reason of affiliation with this industry are interwoven into 
it? And what is going to happen to the 1,000,000 acres of 
productive and fertile lands in these States which are now 
devoted to the growing of beets? These lands are the most 
fertile and the most highly developed of all the lands in the 
Western States. They are all under irrigation and have 
been developed at a great expense and at extreme hard- 
ship to the owners. Are these lands, which are just exactly 
the opposite of borderlands, to be, like borderlands, retired 
from production, or are they to be devoted to the produc- 
tion of other crops of which we are now producing a sur- 
plus? I trust you will find substance for thought in those 
questions. Surely, when we consider all of these things, we 
must conclude that the proposed program is absolutely in 
opposition to the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and the great recovery program that has been undertaken. 

By no means should the sugar industry come under the 
allotment plan. The allotment plan was designed to reduce 
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production on the agricultural products of which we have a 
surplus. The fact that our sugar production only meets a 
fraction less than 28 percent of our consumption divorces 
it from any idea consistent with the allotment plan. 

By the plan proposed we would actually be taking all of 
the farmers, toilers, and laborers that I have enumerated 
out of gainful occupation and employment. That would be 
ridiculous, for they are all now engaged in an industry which 
can be expanded to the extent of more than 390 percent 
before it is adequate to take care of our own consumption. 
For the benefit of foreign labor, foreign industry, a foreign 
country, and the American capitalist who has invested his 
money there, this proposal is urged upon us. It will never 
do. My idea is to protect home people who are devoting 
their lives and their all in building a home industry rather 
than protecting those who have seen fit to invest their 
money in the building of an industry in a foreign country. 
Let us be for deserving and patriotic home people, for home 
industry, and for our own country first and all the time. 
Applause. ] 

AMERICAN SUGAR INDUSTRY SHOULD BE EXPANDED 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, for the life of me 
I cannot see why our domestic sugar industry should not be 
fostered, extended, and expanded rather than decreased at 
all, and particularly rather than be decreased by this pro- 
posed method, which will ultimately destroy it. The only 
reasonable conclusion that can be drawn from the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment program that is going on is that lands 
should be taken from the class of production in which we 
have a surplus and put into the production of products on 
which we have a shortage. Common sense tells us that the 
program should be to let one hand wash the other, and 
surely that would be the way to do it. 

In the sugar-beet States of the West, the beet farmer, by 
reason of the high character of the soil necessary for this 
production, and by reason of the fact that it is all under 
irrigation, and by reason of the fact that there has been a 
shortage in the production of this commodity, has been the 
only farmer, during all of this depression, who has been able 
to keep his head above water. The banks and all the busi- 
ness men of the towns in sugar-beet territory have stood the 
depression better and have called upon the Government for 
less relief than any other class in the entire West. I hope 
that we will not now hit that farmer on the head, for if we 
do he will go under with the rest and with him will go the 
towns and the communities he has been supporting. 

By the sugar experts favoring this proposal we are told 
that they expect to take approximately 17 percent of the 
American sugar-beet acreage out of production; we are also 
told that it will not reduce the price paid to the farmer for 
his production, and that it will not increase the price to the 
American consumer; and at the same time we are told that 
the deficit caused by a 17-percent reduction will be made up 
by increased importations, and that the importation tariffs 
will be reduced. Well, now, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, just how can that be done? Somebody has to be hurt, 
and under the program it is not Cuba, for it is slated for 
all the benefit. These New York fellows, who are Cuba so 
far as sugar is concerned, have seen to that. Therefore, it 
must be Americans who will pay the penalty for the benefits 
that Cuba gets. 

Under the proposal, as it has developed before the various 
committee hearings, the consumer seems to have been safe- 
guarded, and after he has been safeguarded and Cuba has 
been protected to the extent of a benefit there is no one else 
to put the load upon except the producer—the grower. 
What is worse is that when this proposal is worked out to 
its ultimate conclusion it will destroy the domestic sugar 
industry. 

It seems to me that just the opposite of this proposal 
should be put into effect if we intend to apply sugar to and 
make a success of it under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
The spirit of that act, so far as original production is con- 
cerned, is for the curtailment of crops of which a surplus 
is produced, such as cotton and wheat, and its spirit is to 
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a material shortage, such as sugar. In this way one class 
of farming takes up the slack of the other and helps to 
equalize the situation. If the domestic sugar industry could 
have the encouragement and the protection that would jus- 
tify its expansion to a point somewhere near domestic con- 
sumption it would aid materially in the solving of our agri- 
cultural troubles. 
HOME INVESTMENT SHOULD BE PROTECTED FIRST 

The argument of protecting American money invested in 
foreign countries is all right so far as it does not affect our 
own people and their investments in our own country. 
These farmers, these sugar refineries, and all of the invest- 
ments incident to this industry here in America, are bearing 
their share of tax burdens and Government support, and 
should come before the American capital invested and ad- 
ministered in a foreign country. The Cuban investment of 
American capital was made by reason of cheap labor and 
low cost of production in Cuba. Under such circumstances, 
American money invested in a foreign country is not de- 
serving of a bit of consideration. [Applause.] 

These same men who are seeking the protection of their 
Cuban investments, together with their Wall Street financial 
allies, are the ones who have for the past 3 years been 
evading their income taxes; they are the ones who have 
been drawing the fabulous salaries from the banks when 
the stockholders and depositors were forced to suffer; they 
are the ones who have made millions upon millions in ocean- 
mail subsidies; they are the ones who for years have been 
selling worthless foreign securities in this country; they are 
the ones who have broken down and destroyed the inde- 
pendent banking system of this Nation; they are the same 
ones who control the present banking system; and it is 
they who go to the Government Treasury and have money 
issued to them on Government bonds while the Government 
is paying them interest on it and then pyramid these issues 
to the end that the money of the country is being taken out 
of circulation; they are the ones who control and dominate 
the New York Stock Exchange. They are the ones who ex- 
ploited the Treasury through the air-mail subsidy con- 
tracts; they are of the kind that can, by inside workings, 
run an investment of a mere $250 up to $35,000,000 in a 
short time, as did B. F. Rentschler in the aircraft industry. 
And now they say to us, protect our Cuban investment at 
the destruction of America’s domestic sugar industry and 
the ruination of the millions of loyal hard-working 
Americans, 

AMERICA FOR AMERICANS 

The domestic sugar industry is tied up with and dovetailed 
into the economics of every region where it is located, and it 
just cannot be replaced by something else. 

Much testimony was submitted before the committee and 
much argument had there about adopting a “ permanent 
policy“ for our sugar industry. Let me suggest along the 
line of permanent policy that as long as we do not pro- 
duce our own supply we should be protected by quotas and 
adequate tariff on both the refined and raw products im- 
ported from foreign countries. Quotas should be fixed on 
sugar imports from our insular possessions, and processing 
taxes should be imposed upon their raw products imported 
and refined in this country. 

All these should be elastic quotas so that they could be 
retarded from time to time in conformity with our own 
production; and as long as our own production is under 
our own consumption, let our production expand in the 
ordinary and natural manner. In other words, let the law 
of supply and demand adjust itself in a natural and orderly 
manner on our own production and consumption. In short, 
let us take care of ourselves first, and foreign countries only 
after that has been done. [Applause.] 

It has been urged that we should buy the Cuban sugar 
because it can be produced there cheaper than in America. 
If that is a sound theory of economics, then we should buy 
our wool and mutton in Australia, our beef in Mexico and 
the Argentine, our cotton in India, our wheat in Canada, our 
butter and cheese in Denmark and Switzerland. In fact, if 
that is sound political economy, we should buy all our agri- 
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cultural products from foreign countries and surrender our 
entire standard of living to the cheap labor and peasantry 
of a foreign country, for it is a fact that all of our agricul- 
tural products can be produced in some foreign country 
cheaper than in America. Do we desire to go down to that 
standard of living? Certainly not. Then let us get the 
proper picture impressed upon the minds of the administra- 
tion offices in the Agriculture Department, to the end that 
the sugar industry of this country get its just deserts instead 
of being crucified on the cross of Mammon. [Applause.] 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion to adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 55 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Satur- 
day, March 3, 1934, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

368. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation amounting to $40,000,000 
for the Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal year 1934, 
to remain available until June 30, 1935, for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for loans to farmers for crop production and 
harvesting during the year 1934, and for other purposes” 
approved February 23, 1934 (H.Doc. No. 271), was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr, DOUGLASS: Committee on Education. H.R. 7059. 
A bill to provide for the further development of vocational 
education in the several States and Territories; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 861). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DE PRIEST: Committee on Indian Affairs. H.R. 5871. 
A bill to provide for the protection and conservation of the 
grazing resources of the undisposed of ceded Indian lands 
the tribal title to which remains unextinguished; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 862). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 555. An 
act to authorize the acquisition by the United States of the 
land upon which the Seneca Indian School, Wyandotte, 
Okla., is located; without amendment (Rept. No. 863). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. O’MALLEY: Committee on Indian Affairs. House 
Joint Resolution 257. Joint resolution authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to arrange with the several States for 
the education, medical attention, relief of distress, and 
social welfare of the Indians, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 864). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
H.R. 7976. A bill to add certain public-domain land in 
Montana to the Rocky Boy Indian Reservation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 865). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2850) relative to the securities of foreign gov- 
ernments which have defaulted in their contract obligations 
to the United States; Committee on the Judiciary discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

A bill (S. 682) to prohibit financial transactions with any 
foreign government in default on its obligations to the 
United States; Committee on the Judiciary discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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A bill (H.R. 4091) for the relief of Stanley A. Jerman, re- 
ceiver for A. J. Peters Co., Inc.; Committee on Claims dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H.R. 8424) to enable the people 
of the Philippine Islands to adopt a constitution and form a 
government for the Philippine Islands, to provide for the 
independence of the same, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLENBOGEN: A bill (H.R. 8425) to reduce the 
tax on articles made of fur to 2 percent, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANSON: A bill (H.R. 8426) to authorize 
payment of farm-loan mortgages with bonds issued by the 
mortgagee banks, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H.R. 8427) to 
release veterans from the liability to pay interest on loans 
secured by adjusted-service certificates, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H.R. 8428) to provide for the 
establishment, maintenance, and operation of one or more 
branches of a national banking association created by the 
union or consolidation of two or more national banking 
associations under the general banking law of the United 
States and the supervision of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois: A bill (H.R. 8429) to re- 
vive and reenact the act entitled An act authorizing D. S. 
Prentiss, R. A. Salladay, Syl F. Histed, William M. Turner, 
and John H. Rahilly, their heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near the town of New Boston, 
III.“, approved March 3, 1931; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H.R. 8430) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PIERCE: A bill (H.R. 8431) authorizing the pay- 
ment to the Snake or Piute Tribe of Indians of the former 
Malheur Indian Reservation of Oregon of damages for the 
restoration of certain lands to the public domain; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: A bill (H.R. 8432) to provide 
for a preliminary examination of Dogue Run in Fairfax 
County, Va., with a view to preparing plans and an estimate 
of cost of dredging so as to restore navigation from the 
Potomac River to the George Washington gristmill; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H.R. 8433) to enable the 
several States and Territories and the District of Columbia 
to meet the crisis in public education through the coopera- 
tion of the Federal Government; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri. A bill (H.R. 8434) to au- 
thorize the reimbursement of the Missouri State Highway 
Department, certain drainage and levee districts, and certain 
individuals for funds contributed to the War Department for 
use in the construction of permanent improvements on the 
Missouri River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LAMNECE: A bill (H.R. 8435) to amend the Air 
Mail Act of February 2, 1925, as amended by the acts of June 
3, 1926, May 17, 1928, and April 29, 1930, further to encourage 
commercial aviation; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ELLENBOGEN: A bill (H.R. 8436) to provide for 
a census of population, occupations, and unemployment, to 
advance the date of the census of agriculture to November 
12, 1934, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Census. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H.R. 8437) authorizing the War 
Department to complete the channel-improvement and flood- 


control project of the Tombigbee River, in Itawamba County, 
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Miss., which has already been started by the United States 
Government; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H.R. 8438) to legalize a bridge 
across St. Francis River at or near Lake City, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: A bill (H.R. 8439) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Highway Department of the State of 
Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Cumberland River 
near Carthage, in Smith County, Tenn.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KELLER: Resolution (H.Res. 289) to provide for 
the appointment of a special committee for the purpose of 
investigating the real-estate-bond situation, investigating the 
practices of real-estate bondholders’ committees, and other 
things; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: A bill (H.R. 8440) for 
the relief of Charles Colver; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Nebraska: A bill (H.R. 8441) author- 
izing W. S. O’Brien, of Omaha, Nebr., to bring suit in the 
Court of Claims of the United States against the United 
States of America for reimbursement of expenses incurred 
on account of certain sanitary improvements in the city of 
Colon, Republic of Panama; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EAGLE: A bill (H.R. 8442) authorizing the retire- 
ment of First Lieut. Lucius L. Handly, Medical Corps, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8443) for the relief of the heirs of Frank 
Boddeker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FITZPATRICK: A bill (H.R. 8444) for the cor- 
rection of the naval record of officers and sailors who served 
on the St. Louis, the Harvard, and the Yale during the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H.R. 8445) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Rinard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8446) granting a pension to William M. 
Atkinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H.R. 8447) for the relief 
of William Foster Whitlow; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD (by departmental request): A bill (HR. 
8448) for the relief of N. Lester Troast; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8449) for the relief of George St. Cyr; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KVALE: A bill (H.R. 8450) for the relief of Peter 
McDonough; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8451) for the relief of William J. Dar- 
mody; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H.R. 8452) for the relief of 
the owners of the late American schooner Three Marys; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8453) for the relief of the owners of the 
late American schooner Frederick A. Duggan; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Oregon: A bill (H.R. 8454) granting 
a pension to Capt. Wama Louie; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H.R. 8455) for the 
relief of Thomas Green; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H.R. 8456) for the relief of 
Ettie A. Shepard; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois: A bill (H.R. 8457) for the 
relief of Thomas H. Dolly; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
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2682. By Mr. AYRES of Kansas: Petitions of various citi- 
zens of El Dorado, Caldwell, and Newton, Kans., protesting 
against the passage of the Tugwell-Copeland measure; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2683. By Mr. BURNHAM: Petitions of residents of the 
Twentieth California Congressional District, urging resto- 
ration of pension benefits to veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, their widows, and dependents, which they received 
prior to the passage of the Economy Act; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2684. By Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas: Petition of Mrs. 
Lon Richards and 20 others living in and around Keats, 
Kans., protesting against the passage of Senate bill 2000, 
introduced by Senator CoreLanp; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2685. Also, petition of Chloe M. Willis and 12 others living 
in and around Manhattan, Kans., protesting against the 
passage of Senate bill 2000, introduced by Senator Copr- 
LAND; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2686. Also, petition of Robert Wisly and 20 others living 
in and around Abilene, Kans., protesting against the passage 
of Senate bill 2000, introduced by Senator Copenanp; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2687. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of F. Rossi, 
Thomas J. Brady, and 48 others, residents of Alameda 
County, Calif., urging restoration of benefits to Spanish- 
American War veterans and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2688. Also, petition of Frank J. Campbell, L. C. Parker, 
and 48 others, residents of Alameda County, Calif., urging 
restoration of benefits to Spanish-American War veterans 
and their dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2689. Also, petition of Mrs. Herman W. Johnson, Hilda 
Sears, Mrs. B. Barnett, and 41 others, residents of Alameda 
County, Calif., urging restoration of benefits to Spanish- 
American War veterans and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2690. Also, petition of Dr. Thomas C. Hughes, Elsie Cur- 
Tan, Edith Asher, and 47 others, residents of Alameda 
County, Calif., urging restoration of benefits to Spanish- 
American War veterans and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2691. Also, petition of Lucy Jamison, -Margaret Fisher, 
and 48 others, residents of Alameda County, Calif., urging 
restoration of benefits to Spanish-American War veterans 
and their dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2692. Also, petition of C. B. Ingram, G. Cammerer, R. J. 
Clark, and 47 others, residents of Alameda County, Calif., 
urging restoration of benefits to Spanish-American War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2693. Also, petition of Mattie A. Richmond, C. W. Wilson, 
H. A. Walker, and 47 others, residents of Alameda County. 
Calif., urging restoration of benefits to Spanish-American 
War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2694. By Mr. DONDERO: Petition of the Common Council 
of the City of Detroit, Mich., urging the passage of the so- 
called “ Johnson bill” to limit jurisdiction of Federal courts 
in suits brought to restrain State officers in enforcement of 
public-utility rate orders; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2695. By Mr. FORD: Petitions signed by numerous voters 
in the Fourteenth Congressional District of California, ask- 
ing for legislation which would restore to Spanish-American 
War veterans, their widows, and dependents, the pensions 
they were receiving prior to the passage of the Economy Act; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2696. By Mr. GUEVARA: Resolution unanimously adopted 
at a mass meeting held by the Philippine League for Free- 
dom in the Filipino Community Center Assembly Hall, Jan- 
uary 28, 1934, affirming its confidence and faith in the 
present Philippine independence delegation headed by Hon. 
Manuel L. Quezon, and refuting the remarks made by Hon. 
Numa S. Monret, Congressman from Louisiana, who de- 
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clared that the members of the present Philippine delega- 
tion, now in Washington pleading for immediate and com- 
plete independence, are obstructionists ” and do not carry 
the mandate of the Filipino people.” The Philippine League 
for Freedom endorses the stand taken by the Philippine 
Legislature in rejecting the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act, and 
condemns Mr. Monrtet’s statement against the delegation; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

2697. Also, resolution unanimously adopted by 600 Fili- 
pinos of Chicago, January 1, 1934, commemorating the 
thirty-seventh anniversary of the death of Dr. Jose Rizal, 
pledging their whole-hearted support and undivided loyalty 
to the present independence delegation headed by Hon. 
Manuel L. Quezon, president of the Philippine Senate; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

2688. Also, resolution unanimously passed by the League 
for Philippine Freedom assembled January 28, 1934, ques- 
tioning the statement by the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs to the effect that 
“it was the overwhelming opinion of Congress that the 
Hawes-Cutting Act is the fairest bill to both Nations which 
can be passed, and that if the Filipino people do not want 
it, no better bill can be written and passed which will be 
acceptable to both Nations; and asserting that it rejoice in 
the knowledge that the Filipino people have petitioned, and 
still petition, the Congress of the United States to grant 
them the independence which they honorably covet; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

2699. Also, petition subscribed by the members of Cuyo 
Camp, No. 35, Veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
and signed by Manuel Juan, commander, Camp No. 35, and 
others; Department of Veteran Army of the Philippines, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Cuyo, Palawan, P.I., Novem- 
ber 13, 1933, respectfully requesting, first, that pensions be 
extended to all Spanish-American War veterans without 
age limitation; second, that the point of service be above all 
the measure considered in the matter without discriminating 
residents and nonresidents in the continental United States; 
and third, that more equitable and reasonable treatment be 
accorded to all veterans who fought and gave their best 
under the American flag; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

2700. By Mr. HILDEBRANDT: Petition of the Lincoln 
Parent-Teacher Association of Sioux Falls, S.Dak., urging 
passage of House bill 6097 for supervision of motion pictures, 
known as the “ Patman bill and House Resolution 144”; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2701. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of C. M. 
Bredehoft, of Centerville, Tex., opposing the Tugwell bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2702. Also, petition of Austin Beene, Hillsboro, Tex., oppos- 

ing the Tugwell bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
22703. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of California State 
Chamber of Commerce, protesting against the proposed 
reductions in the research and extension work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

2704. Also, petition endorsing House bill 5694, pending 
before Seventy-third Congress, the purpose of which is to 
create a Bureau of the Blind in the Post Office Department, 
to provide for the issuing of licenses to blind persons to 
operate stands in Federal buildings, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2705. By Mr. LAMNECK: Petition of Stella S. Elder, pres- 
ident, Ada Rees, secretary, Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety, Third Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, urging 
early and favorable hearings on the Patman motion-picture 
bill, H.R. 6097, providing means for higher moral standards 
for films entering interstate and international commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2706. By Mr. LEHR: Petition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Michigan (the senate concur- 
ring), petitioning the President of the United States, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, to recommend to Congress the enactment 
of legislation providing that as a regulation of interstate 
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commerce all taxes or excises of any State on personal 
property may be levied upon, or measured by, sales of like 
property in interstate commerce, by the State into which 
the property is moved for use or consumption therein; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2707. By Mr. PETTENGILL: Petition of L. E. Thornton, 
of Elkhart, Ind., and several hundred others, in behalf of 
the Hatfield-Keller railroad labor pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2708. By Mr. RICH: Petition of the Abbie M. Everett 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Williamsport, 
Pa., favoring House bill 6097; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2709. By Mr. SHANNON: Petition of Elmer Urie and 160 
others, urging that the House adopt the Steiwer-McCarran 
amendment to the independent offices appropriation bill, 
relating to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

2710. By Mr. SMITH of Washington: Petitions signed by 
2,017 residents of Cowlitz, Thurston, Mason, Lewis, and 
Clark Counties, State of Washington, requesting that legis- 
lation be enacted by Congress to restore to the Spanish War 
veterans, their widows and dependents, the pensions which 
they formerly received (the petitions state that practically 
98 percent of the people approached signed the documents) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2711. By Mr. SUTPHIN: Petition of the American War 
Mothers Association, urging that a commemorative Mothers’ 
Day stamp be authorized and issued by the Post Office De- 
partment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2712. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition of Henry J. Welken- 
bach and 14 others, asking for relief for Spanish War vet- 
erans by the restoration of pensions; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

2713. Also, petition of C. W. Spaulding and 20 others, ad- 
vocating the enactment of an amendment to the pure food 
and drug laws to assure continued professional protection 
of legally responsible registered pharmacists; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2714. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Michigan, to enact legislation to correct discrimination 
against sales at retail; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2715. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Branch 105, Russian 
Mutual Aid Society; to the Committee on Labor. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D.D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord and our God of all comfort, gentleness, and long- 
suffering, bear with our limitations, teach us, and give us 
help. Renew and refresh our strength and persuade us that 
difficulties are the playthings of heroes, and may we not 
complain. Here we would energize and fortify ourselves by 
prayer and supplication. O let us feel the breath divine. 
Take our errors, our pains, and our sins to Thy compas- 
sionate breast, and there may we find a place of forgiveness, 
harmony, and accord. O tell us, Heavenly Father, that 
there is a place where no eye weeps, no heart bleeds, and 
the feeblest effort at goodness receives support. We beseech 
Thee, blessed Lord, give us the power of a mighty faith to 
satisfy our hunger, a faith that climbs high, heaven kissed; 
then ours shall be a growth in wisdom, a growth in knowl- 
edge, a growth in courage, and a growth in love. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read 
and approved. 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES 
The SPEAKER. The pending business is the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 2766) to extend the period dur- 
ing which direct obligations of the United States may be 
used as collateral security for Federal Reserve notes. 
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Without objection, the pro forma amendments will be 
withdrawn, and for the information of the House the Clerk 
will report the Patman amendment and the Brown substi- 
tute for the Patman amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Patman: Page 2, line 9, after the word 
„however, strike out “That until March 3, 1935, or until the 
. expiration of such additional period not exceeding 2 years, as the 
President may prescribe” and insert in lieu thereof That until 
. by Mr. Brown of Kentucky for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Patman: Page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike out March 
3, 1935, or until the expiration of such additional period not 
exceeding 2 years” and insert in lieu thereof such time not ex- 
ceeding 1 year.” 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SNELL. I did not understand the original statement 
of the Speaker with regard to the parliamentary situation. 
Was one of these amendments defeated last night? 

The SPEAKER. No; these amendments are pending. 
The Busby amendment was defeated. The pending amend- 
ment is the Brown substitute for the Patman amendment. 

Mr. SNELL. Then it would be in order to offer a sub- 
stitute amendment to the Brown amendment. 

The SPEAKER. An amendment could be offered to the 
Brown substitute amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there has been one amend- 
ment to the Brown substitute already. 

The SPEAKER. That has been disposed of; it was de- 
feated. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, may the Brown substitute 
amendment be again reported? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Brown substitute 
amendment will be again reported. 

The Clerk read the Brown substitute amendment. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
first word. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot help but believe that the House 
last evening was taking some matters unduly seriously. It 
is true this bill was brought up yesterday afternoon when 
the Membership of the House had no warning that it was 
going to be brought before the House. I do not like that 
way of legislating. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that the bill was brought up by consent; it was 
brought up under the general rules of the House. 

Mr. McGUGIN. I understand that, but very few of the 
Members were here. Ordinarily we should have greater 
opportunity of knowing the contents of bills; but so far 
as this particular bill is concerned there is not anything 
new about it. As a matter of fact it is 2 years old; it has 
been in operation 2 years. Not only have we had time to 
observe the bill for 2 years but we have the advantage of 
the experience gained through its operations for these 2 
years. 

The bill was first enacted during the Hoover administra- 
tion when the Democrats were in control of the House. For 
1 year it was administered under Mr. Hoover, and for 1 
year it has been administered under Mr. Roosevelt. 

In the light of experience the bill is not subject to the 
criticism that there is an abuse on the part of the Execu- 
tive Department of controlling the value of money under 
this bill. I am in full accord with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Brown] in his statement that Congress should 
meet its constitutional responsibility of coining money and 
regulating the value thereof; but we cannot set up the 
printing presses on the floor of the House. 

This bill is for a temporary period of time, for 1 year 
plus 2 more years, within the discretion of the President. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I will yield later if I have time. 

I was opposed to the so-called “ devaluation bill” when it 
was in the House because it was permanent legislation, and 
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Congress, by a majority vote, was permanently vesting in 
the Executive power which could only be returned to Con- 
gress by two-third vote. That is not this bill. This bill 
is for a limited period of time, for 1 year, and for 2 more 
years if the President chooses to extend it. I can see no 
occasion for the criticism which has been leveled against 
this bill unless you are opposed to the bill in its entirety. 

Now, as to the Patman amendment extending the time for 
3 months, I do not believe we want to start into the busi- 
ness of legislating 3 months at a time; that period is too 
short. Personally, if I had my way about it, I should rather 
by this bill extend the time for 2 years positively, and 
then if at a future date there is occasion to further extend 
the bill it can be done. 

I doubt the wisdom of Congress passing a bill extending 
it for 1 year and then providing that the President can 
extend it for 2 years. It means that we are extending legis- 
lative power to the President for at least 2 years’ time. 
This Congress is taking away from the Congress which will 
be elected next fall power to pass on the matter. I do not 
believe we should do that; but I see nothing dangerous in 
the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I find myself pretty nearly in agreement 
with the gentleman from Kansas. It seems to me that if 
there is an emergency the emergency would be entirely cov- 
ered if we extended the time definitely for 1 year. 

Then let the next Congress take up the matter. Som? 
Congress will be here a year from now, and let that Congress 
meet the situation as it exists at that time. 

Mr. McGUGIN. I may say to the gentleman that I think 
the fair thing would be to extend it for 2 years, just the 
same as the bill was originally enacted under our adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. BUSBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.McGUGIN. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi, 

Mr. BUSBY. This has never been enacted for 2 years, 
It has been enacted for 1 year only. 

Mr. McGUGIN. In that event I should rather enact it 
for 1 year and strike out the provisions extending the period 
of time. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kansas may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. Does the gentleman believe that the Govern- 
ment should be compelled to pay interest on these direct 
obligations during the time they are held as security for 
the Federal notes issued on them? That is the question I 
should like the gentleman to answer definitely. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Viewing it from one standpoint I do not, 
but if we do not do it we shall have to change the complete 
principle of issuing currency in this country, not only since 
the Federal Reserve but before the Federal Reserve. 

Mr. DIES. No. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Yes. 

Mr. DIES. These are direct obligations of the Govern- 
ment and not strengthened with collateral or with gold, 
but just the direct obligation of the Government on which 
the Government pays interest that you are going to permit 
to be taken to the Federal Reserve System, have the cur- 
rency issued on them, and the holder not only gets the 
currency but also gets interest. 

Mr. McGUGIN. May I ask the gentleman this: Suppose 
there is a bank in your town that has $50,000 in Govern- 
ment bonds, would the gentleman rather have that bank 
keep the $50,000 in bonds in its vault or send the $50,000 
in bonds down here to Washington and obtain some cur- 
rency, then take the currency back to the bank and lend 
it to the people of his community who need credit? 
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Mr. DIES. I am perfectly willing for the bank to get the 
eurrency, but the bank should not want interest on these 
bonds while it has the benefit and the use of the currency. 

Mr. MeGUGIN. The thing about this legislation is that 
2 years ago when it was being enacted the inflationists in 
this House were pointing to it as a great achievement and 
in addition the inflationists in this House in the closing 
days of the Seventy-second Congress forced the Borah 
amendment to the home loan bill. The Borah amendment 
is in principle similar to this bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I wish the gentleman would name the in- 
flationists in this House who favored this bill claiming it 
would cause inflation of the currency. 

Mr. McGUGIN. If I had the roll call on the Borah 
amendment, I should say the gentleman himself perhaps 
voted for it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not talking about the Borah amend- 
ment. Iam talking about this bill. The gentleman charged 
that the inflationists supported this bill 2 years ago claiming 
it would inflate the currency. 

Mr. McGUGIN. This bill in the first instance was passed 
by practically the unanimous vote of this House, and if I had 
the roll call I could probably show that the gentleman him- 
self voted for it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I did not. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Perhaps the gentleman did not. Most of 
the gentleman who advocated inflation voted for the bill. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman is entirely correct when 
he says that this bill was supported by the so-called in- 
flationists in this House. The measure was offered and 
advocated by Dr. Fisher. It was originally introduced in the 
House by Mr. Goitpssporoucu, whose position is well known 
to everyone, and the gentleman from Texas, with 14 others 
in the House, voted against the bill. So the statement of the 
gentleman from Kansas is borne out by the facts. 

Mr. McGUGIN. I cannot yield further, because I desire to 
make this statement. If the principle of permitting banks to 
issue currency on Government bonds is wrong, then my an- 
swer is that a mistake has been made for many; many years, 
and we cannot correct by assaulting this one particular 
bill which is up for consideration today. If we were con- 
sidering a bill which was providing for a new currency and 
credit system as a substitute for our present system it might 
well be worthy of support. Those who are opposing this 
bill, if they succeed, will wreck our present money and credit 
system, while they are providing no substitute. Whatever 
may be said of our system, it is better than no system. At 
this particular moment it is not within our power to provide 
a new system. It is only within our power today to defeat 
this bill and thereby destroy the only credit system which is 
available for financing Government obligations. We hear 
it said that only the banks are benefited by this bill and the 
people receive no benefits. Let us see about that. The Gov- 
ernment is spending money by the billions of dollars. Most 
of it is being used for direct relief and as credit for indi- 
viduals and business institutions. The Government then in 
turn borrows the money to meet these expenses. This bill is 
the only way that the Government can finance these obliga- 
tions which are being created to meet expenses incident to 
our various relief measures. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman considers Ogden Mills 
an inflationist, the gentleman’s statement is correct. I was 
before the committee when he appeared there 2 years ago 
and asked for the passage of this legislation and a year ago 
when he asked that it be extended, and he certainly did not 
argue that it was inflationary. 

Mr. McGUGIN. A former distinguished Member of this 
House, Mr. Ramseyer, of Iowa, who advocated inflation, was 
one of the principal supporters of this bill, and it was Mr. 
Ramseyer who forced three roll calls in this House on the 
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Borah amendment to the home loan bill, which is practically 
the same as this bill. 
- Mr. ELLENBOGEN.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. In reference to the example that the 
gentleman cited about the small bank having $50,000 of 
Government bonds and getting currency for it, may I ask 
the gentleman this question: Suppose the bank would take 
that currency and buy some more Government bonds, and 
so forth, and would make 4 percent or about 4 percent on 
the money which it received. 

Mr. McGUGIN. I may say to the gentleman that if he 
and others like him in this Congress.do not meet their re- 
sponsibility in providing enough revenue to meet the appro- 
priations they so cheerfully make, that is exactly what is 
going to happen. 

Pri ELLENBOGEN. We are anxious to meet our responsi- 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Are we allowing this by unanimous consent? 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman does not have to allow me 
anything by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that this is an amendment in the third degree. There is 
already one amendment pending to strike out the last word. 
There are also two other amendments, which would make 
the gentleman's amendment an amendment in the third 
degree. It would be in order were the McGugin amendment 
withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent, the McGugin 
amendment has been withdrawn. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. BLANTON. That motion is in order now, since the 
McGugin amendment has been withdrawn. 

Mr. SNELL. I moved to strike out three words before, and 
both motions were correct. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that in the consideration of 
this legislation we should really confine ourselves to the 
matter in this bill before the House. As I understand the 
Brown substitute, it would give the President the right to 
extend the existing legislation for a period of 1 year. 

I am perfectly willing to accept the statement of the 
administration that there is an emergency, although per- 
sonally I think we are overworking that word at the present 
time, but I am willing to accept it in connection with this 
legislation. If we do extend this right to the Federal Re- 
serve Board for a period of 1 year, we certainly will meet 
the emergency situation that is rising at this time. There 
will certainly be some House in session in another year; 
and if this emergency exists at that time they can pass on 
it on its merits. 

To me we are making a serious mistake by continually 
making these emergency measures almost permanent poli- 
cies of Government, and I am opposed to that part of this 
bill. I think we are doing all we should be asked to do at 
this time if we recognize the present existing emergency 
and extend the period for 1 year. This will meet the objec- 
tions of practically everyone, it seems to me, who is opposed 
to this bill at the present time, and I think it would be 
fair and proper and right to adopt such an amendment. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. If we accept that amendment, it 
means the measure must go back to the Senate and wait 
for action by that body. 

Mr. SNELL. I am perfectly satisfied in my own mind 
that that is not going to materially change the situation. 
The Senate will be in session on Monday, and certainly no 
banking business is going to be transacted on the afternoon 
of Saturday. 
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Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

I am rather glad that we meet here today under little 
different circumstances from those of yesterday. I am sure, 
in the discussion of this bill and our action upon it, we are 
going to maintain an even temper. 

Some criticism was made of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency because it did not report this bill at an earlier 
date. I do not think this criticism is entirely just or war- 
ranted, especially when we take into consideration the fact 
that when this bill was reported they did not ask for a rule 
to put it over but asked unanimous consent, and not a 
single Member on either side of the Chamber objected to its 
being taken up for consideration yesterday afternoon. Cer- 
tainly, this estops any criticism that may be leveled against 
the committee for any delay in reporting the bill. One 
objection upon yesterday would have prevented its con- 
sideration. 

Under these circumstances I think we are all in a position 
to consider this bill upon its merits and to consider the 
amendments upon their merits. There are some $570,000,- 
000 of reserve notes, as I am informed, which are backed 
by these securities at the present time. If this bill does 
not pass, if we do not continue this authority to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, we are going to have this amount of 
reserve notes outstanding, with nothing behind them as se- 
curity except 40 percent of gold certificates and bonds for 
which authority no longer exists. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. In just a moment. I want to finish this 
statement first. 

As the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. McGucrn] said a 
moment ago, these bonds draw interest now, and whatever 
action you may take with reference to this bill, they will 
continue to draw interest out of the Treasury; and, for my 
part, I would rather see these bonds, upon which the Gov- 
ernment is paying interest, used for the purpose of pro- 
viding additional money and currency in this country than 
to be sent here and the banks deprived of this privilege. 

So I say, whether you like this or not, in a sense it is an 
inflationary measure to a certain extent. 

Now, here is the situation in which we find ourselves. 
The authority lapses today, and I am speaking now upon 
the authority of officers of the Treasury Department when 
I say that in order to prevent confusion, it is important that 
this bill be passed. 

Now, what does the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Brown] carry? 

The bill provides for an extension of 1 year, and then it 
gives the President of the United States authority to con- 
tinue it for either 1 or 2 years, as his judgment dictates, 
The Brown amendment merely leaves this extension of 1 
year to the President. You know and I know, with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board ask- 
ing for this extension of 1 year by legislation, undoubtedly 
the President, acting upon their advice, as I think we ought 
to act, will extend it for 1 year. Why pass it to the Presi- 
dent when we know he will extend it for 1 year? Congress 
meets in January, and if it is desired at that time to with- 
draw the discretionary power given to the President, Con- 
gress will have the authority to withdraw it before the 
President can exercise such discretion next March. 

So it seems to me it is a tempest in a teapot that we have 
raised here in the consideration of this bill. 

The Senate is not in session today, and, as I have said, 
the authority lapses today. Suppose you adopt an amend- 
ment to this bill. It will have to go back to the Senate, and 
it may be several days before the matter can be ironed out 
and the bill become a law, as it must do, in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the entire Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

I hope that we will pass this bill today as the Senate 
passed it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentle- 
man one question, not to be taken out of his time. The 
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gentleman was not quite correct when he said that the 
next Congress could stop it. It could stop it if it had two 
thirds of the votes. Suppose next February the new Con- 
gress wanted to wind it up and pass a bill to that effect, the 
President could veto it and it would take two thirds of the 
House and two thirds of the Senate to pass it over the veto. 

Mr. BYRNS. Of course the gentleman from Texas is 
correct, but I know that there is no one who is more will- 
ing to trust the President of the United States to act with 
proper discretion than my good friend from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam, and if the President says “ pass this 
bill”, I am going to vote for it. But if it were not demanded 
by the President, I would vote for the Brown amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am going to say to my friend—I am not 
speaking for the President—that the administration, as rep- 
resented by the Secretary of the Treasury, as I have been 
personally told, would like to see the bill passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not take orders from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but just now I do take them from our 
Commander in Chief, the President of the United States. 
Since the White House has requested that this bill be 
passed today, just as it is, I am going to vote for it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. I hope the House will look at this matter 
in the same way. Gentleman on the other side of the aisle, 
it seems to me, ought to feel precluded from any objec- 
tion to the bill—and I say it in the utmost good faith—be- 
cause the bill has passed the House twice at the instance 
of a Republican administration and a Republican Congress. 

It is true that in February 1932 a Democratic House acted 
upon the recommendation and request of the administration 
and passed this bill. And it was passed, as the gentleman 
from Alabama has said, with only 15 votes against it. There 
was practically no opposition to this measure on the floor of 
the House at that time. 

Now, if you are in favor of increasing the currency, it 
does seem to me, gentlemen, that you are not entirely con- 
sistent in voting down this authority to the President of the 
United States. I feel sure that the President is going to act 
in accordance with the advice of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board. [Applause.] e 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I desire 
to discuss the merits of the proposition that we are now con- 
sidering. I was a little bit surprised to notice in yesterday's 
afternoon paper these headlines: 

Bank holdings of United States bonds soar, Reserve report 
figures much higher than war-time peak. 

A total of $6,195,000,000. 

There is a reason why banks are holding more Government 
bonds today than they ever did before. The report shows 
that the excess reserves—that is, the money banks have and 
will not lend to business, but hold to buy United States bonds 
with—of the member banks amount to $1,100,000,000, which 
is more idle money than they have ever had in the history 
of this country. The excess reserves is money of the banks 
which they are waiting to use with which to buy Govern- 
ment bonds. 

I heard the chairman, Mr. STEaGALL, say yesterday—and it 
is in the Recorp—that not more than $150,000,000 of eligible 
paper was being used for Federal Reserve loans by the mem- 
ber banks at the present time. When this bill passed 2 years 
ago there were $4,000,000,000 of eligible paper in this coun- 
try—that is, the amount of short-term loans made by the 
banks to business, which paper could be used to borrow on 
from the Reserve banks. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. In a moment I shall yield. What happened 
2 years ago when this bill passed, giving the banks the privi- 
lege of borrowing from the Federal Reserve banks on Gov- 
ernment bonds instead of on loans to business, as the law 
had always required? I hope you will get this. 
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ONLY LOANS TO BUSINESS COULD BE USED 


Before this bill first passed the only way that any bank 
could get Federal Reserve notes was to take eligible paper— 
evidence of loans made to business—to the Federal Reserve 
banks and on it get a loan from the Federal Reserve which 
was made in Federal Reserve notes. Is not that true, I 
ask the Chairman of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency? : 

Mr. STEAGALL. Oh, absolutely. 

FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSE OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM WAS CHANGED 
BY THIS LAW 

Mr. BUSBY. That has ceased to be. The banks have 
quit making loans to business, because they can now invest 
their funds in Government bonds, and should they need 
currency they do not have to have on hand “ eligible paper ” 
but théy can take those Government bonds to the Federal 
Reserve and draw currency on them. Business has been 
left out of the picture, as everyone knows. They do not 
have anything more to do with business, and this law en- 
acted 2 years ago, renewed for a year in 1933, and now being 
made practically permanent by being passed for a 3-year 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. And the banks then take that money 
and buy more Government obligations, and make a vicious 
circle out of this whole proposition. 

Mr. BUSBY. Of course that could happen. 

WHEN BUSINESS IS ABANDONED AND DIES, WHO WILL PAY THE TAXES 
TO PAY THE BONDS AND INTEREST? 

What has happened to business in the last few years? 
The banking interests of the country have abandoned it. 
They are now opening up bids for the sale of Government 
bonds, and each issue is being oversubscribed five or six 
times, while there is not any help for business in this 
country. 

PURPOSES OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM DIVERTED 

We have totally diverted the purpose of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and this bill now before us is one piece of 
experimental legislation that we have tried that has almost 
ruined the business situation in this country, and in truth 
and in fact, it ought to be defeated outright today. 
[Applause.] We may sell United States bonds by the use 
of this legislation, but we will kill business by it and make it 
hard for the people to pay those bonds and a billion dollars 
annual interest. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. In a moment. I say it ought to be defeated 
outright, because 2 years’ experience with it has shown us 
that we can no longer expect as business men to get accom- 
modations at the banks as long as the Government has 
bonds to sell. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SISSON. I have great respect for the ability of the 
gentleman from Mississippi and his information on cur- 
rency, but the gentleman is a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and did the gentleman express any 
objection to this bill when it was before our committee? 

Mr. BUSBY. I did not. 

Mr. SISSON. Or reserve the right to fight it on the floor? 

Mr. BUSBY. I did not. I never had time to consider 
this, as is the case with most of these bills that are brought 
in by the chairman of our committee, just like the rest of 
the House never has time to look into them when they are 
brought here as rush orders. We could deliberate, we 
could reason if they would give us a chance to consider, 
discuss, and deliberate and act intelligently, as I feel we 
ought to do. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentieman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 7 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment for the purpose of attempting to 
clarify to this House the main purpose of this bill. Most of 
the discussion upon the bill so far has been upon the issu- 
ance of Federal Reserve notes. Let me try to clarify in 
your minds this one point: That that is not the main ques- 
tion in the bill. The main question in this bill is the use of 
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Government credit by the Federal Reserve System to make a 
market for Government bonds through the member banks. 
The actual practice of the banks that will use money or 
credit from the Federal Reserve banks will be as follows: A 
member bank that wants money or credit from the Federal 
Reserve banks takes, say, its million dollars’ worth of United 
States bonds to the nearest Federal Reserve bank. It then 
has the privilege of taking the amount in Federal Reserve 
notes, but as a matter of fact 99 percent of them take it in 
a book credit on the books of the Federal Reserve bank, 
which book credit is a checking account. I cannot in the 
short time allowed me distinguish thoroughly to you gentle- 
men the difference between a book credit in the Federal 
Reserve and the issuance of Federal Reserve notes. There 
is a very great difference. When the member bank chooses 
to take its advance in Federal notes it is a closed proposition. 
The Federal Reserve have the member bank’s bonds and 
the member bank has the Federal Reserve notes. When the 
credit is established on the books of the Federal Reserve 
bank to the credit of the member bank it is subject to an 
expansion of 10 to 20 times or more—a very different situa- 
tion. The use to which this authority is being put is for 
the purpose of using the Government’s credit, which is 
loaned to the Federal Reserve bank, as a basis for the banks 
to purchase Government bonds. It can multiply many, 
many times. It is a hopper into which these Government 
bonds go in the use of Uncle Sam’s credit to further inflate 
Federal Reserve bank credit and carry on the Treasury 
operations in the sale of Government bonds to the banks 
and investors of the country. It is part of that plan which 
was used in 1928 and 1929 when the Federal Reserve Board 
gave to the New York stock market in 1928, $60,000,000,000, 
and in 1929, $58,000,000,000. It is a method of the use of 
the Government's credit which is extended to the Federal 
Reserve System, upon which the Federal Reserve banks have 
never paid one penny, although it was provided in the law 
that they should. That is the serious question in regard to 
this kind of legislation. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. When a bank puts up bonds with the 
Federal Reserve, who clips the interest coupons? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The interest coupons might possibly be 
clipped by the Federal Reserve bank, but the coupons would 
belong to the member bank. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. If the member bank gets the money 
and also has a right to draw the interest on the bonds, then 
it has a distinct advantage, because it can collect interest on 
the money that is derived from the bonds. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The Federal Reserve always exacts 
interest from its member banks. It gets the Government 
credit free, and the law provides that when this credit is 
released to the Federal Reserve banks the Federal Reserve 
banks should pay for it. 

I have repeatedly called the attention of this House to 
the fact that that particular phase of the law has been 
deliberately violated from the time the act was passed up 
to the present time. 

Mr. FORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am sorry, but I do not have time. 

Now, as far as this act is concerned, there is no emer- 
gency. There is not any immediate emergency here. No 
harm can come if this bill is not passed today. It should 
be understood before it is passed, because the transactions 
that they have carried on will not suffer. It will simply 
mean that for 2 or 3 days they may not have authority to 
grant further credits. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Bussy] has just told you that the Federal Reserve banks 
are overflowing with credit. They are. They cannot use it. 
The need for this bill is for the further extension of the 
Government’s credit to the banks, to permit those banks to 
buy Government bonds, because the credit of the Govern- 
ment is at stake. 

The situation has completely changed since this law was 
originally enacted. At that time the Treasury, owing to the 
demands for gold from abroad, wanted to use some of the 
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gold that was held by the Federal Reserve agents as part 
security for Federal Reserve note issues. They were then 
seeking the right to withdraw this gold from the Federal 
Reserve agents and substitute Government bonds therefor, 
whereas now all the gold is supposed to have been removed 
from the Federal Reserve banks and impounded in the 
United States Treasury, and the situation that then existed, 
on this account, does not now exist. The Treasury now asks 
that this authority be continued for the sole purpose of in- 
creasing the use of the Government’s credit by the Federal 
Reserve banks to enable the Treasury to sell Government 
bonds through a pyramiding process of Government credit 
through the agency of the Federal Reserve, a system so com- 
plicated that the average American cannot possibly under- 
stand the operation without expert assistance. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. McFappEen] has expired. 

Without objection, the pro forma amendments will be 
withdrawn. i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1864 the National Bank Act was passed by 
the United States Congress. It became the law and it has 
been the law from that time until the present time. That 
national bank law permitted associations to form what we 
call “national banks”, to buy Government bonds, deposit 
them with the Treasury, and receive currency back for the 
bonds. They were permitted, of course, to loan that money 
and to receive interest on it. They. were permitted to collect 
interest on the bonds which they had deposited. That was 
done in 1864 and that has been continued from that day 
until this. It is not new, and whether it be just or unjust is 
not a matter for consideration at the present time, as I look 
at the matter. 

One year ago tomorrow Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
President of the United States; and out in front, on the 
main steps of this Capitol, he delivered such an appeal in 
his inaugural address as has seldom been heard by the 
American people. In that he pointed out the tremendously 
difficult condition that the American people were facing at 
that time, economically. This Congress met at the same 
time, and we took our oaths of office, and then we proceeded 
to enter into support of Franklin D. Roosevelt to take us 
out of the depression. That is a great service that he un- 
dertook, and that is a great service that we have been 
rendering in standing by him in whatever he has asked, 
looking toward that greatly desired object. I am perfectly 
frank to say to this body that in theory I am entirely in 
accord with what the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Bussy] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] both 
have said, and at the right time and under the right con- 
ditions I shall be glad to help rewrite entirely the banking 
law of this country, because I believe it ought to be re- 
written; but this is not the time to undertake that great 
work. This is the time to stay put. This is the time to 
admit that we are progressing and to refuse to do anything 
that will hinder that progress. This is the time to get 
something of an idea of what we have accomplished during 
the past year. You gentlemen on the Republican side have 
generally stood with Roosevelt, with the people of this 
country. I hope you will do it today in this matter. 

Mr. HOEPPEL.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLER. I will not, because I do not have time. 

I appeal to my Democratic friends, because it has been 
thrown at us a great many times lately by our friends on 
the other side, and I do not blame them for it. They are 
seeking political advantage. If we permit them to get it, 
that becomes our fault and not theirs. What I am trying 
to get over to my Democratic friends is this: My individual 
opinion, as I said before, is in hearty accord with the opin- 
ion of the two gentlemen who have spoken so clearly on 
this question of currency and credits, and I repeat that 
when the time comes I will be glad to join with the Mem- 
bers of this House in rewriting the entire banking law, so 
as to give the people of this country every right which they 
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deserve and ultimately must have, but I do not see the pos- 
sibility at the present time of denying a specific thing which 
the President’s Cabinet member has asked for, without en- 
dangering the progress that we are unquestionably making 
at the present moment. [Applause.] That is what I am 
trying to do. I am not trying to put forward my individual 
opinion. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, there is no time like the present 
time. The future is not ours. Iam here in this term of Con- 
gress, and I feel assured that I will be here in 3 months. I 
may not be here in 12 months. The probabilities are that I 
will not be here in 12 months, nor be here in 2 or 3 years, 
when this matter will come up again as it has come up at 
the different times in the past to continue the control of the 
manipulating bankers and financiers over the money and 
credits of the country. To make plain what I am trying 
to impress here is the uncertainty of life and politics. I 
come from a 28,000 majority Republican district, with 1 
Democratic county and 8 Republican counties, and I read, 
from the rumblings and rumors coming in, that Hon. James 
E. Watson will oppose me for reelection. Mr. Watson is a 
good man and a great campaigner. I have some little 
qualifications in that line myself, but I cannot assure you 
that I will come back against Watson. I can only assure 
you that if Watson is a candidate, the campaign will be a 
spirited one and there will be hell on the Wabash. [Applause 
and laughter.] 

As much as I admire and respect the ex-Senator, it was 
not my intention to describe Mr. Watson or to designate 
him as a “good man.” That was an inadvertence. What I 
wanted to say, and I think I should say, would be that Mr. 
Watson was an able, forceful, and resourceful man. To say 
that the ex-Senator was a “ good man” would leave the mis- 
leading inference that he was a Democrat, or follower of 
Jefferson, which would not only be resented by the ex-Sen- 
ator himself but would call forth a storm of protests from 
the rank and file of the Democrats and leave me in disfavor 
with both sides. [Laughter.] 

I am not allowing myself to be misled or thrown off my 
guard nor to mistake a landslide for individual personal 
popularity. I know that voters, leaving their party to cross 
the line and vote for opposing candidates do not leave to 
vote for candidates. They leave to vote against candidates, 
and to chastise their party for dereliction of duty. And 
after they have voted against their candidates and inflicted 
proper punishment to their party leaders commensurate 
with their sins of omission and commission, they lose the 
spirit of animosity and revenge and go back and pursue the 
even tenor of their ways. 

For these reasons as well as others I will vote for the Pat- 
man amendment to continue this power of the bankers to 
control our money and credits for only 3 months. I am rea- 
sonably assured that I will be here for 3 months. This will 
give me ample time to investigate the emergency and pass 
final judgment upon the pressing need of this bill today, and 
of the necessity of a surrender for a further time of the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to issue money and regulate 
the value thereof. And because I may not be here during 
the next or succeeding Congresses to interpose against a fur- 
ther surrender of this vital power over money to the manipu- 
lating bankers and financiers, now pressing this concession 
before the House, I shall vote against the bill unless limited 
by the Patman amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I know something of the bankers and finan- 
ciers asking this concession here today, to allow them to use 
the people’s money and credit. I know something of their 
history. I know something of their antecedents. I know 
something of their ways, of their shrewdness and cunning. 

I know something of the secret bankers’ meeting held 
May 18, 1920, in Washington, D.C., under the very shadow 
of this Capitol, behind closed doors and curtains. I know 
something of the secret resolution passed ordering the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to contract and withdraw from circula- 
tion the money and credits of the country. I know how they 
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silently folded their tent and secretly moved away, and for 
2 years 8 months and 4 days covered and concealed their 
secret resolution as the assassin conceals his crime. I know 
these men concealed this meeting and the resolution they 
passed until the Manufacturers Record, of Baltimore, Md., on 
the 22d day of February, 1923, published a report of the 
secret proceedings, when the world for the first time looked 
in upon the secret conclave of conspiring bankers. 

And I know that during these 2 years 8 months and 4 
days, while the bankers were concealing their crime from 
the unsuspecting people of the country, they started the mis- 
leading propaganda of mystery and led their puppets, cats- 
paws, stool-pigeons, and parrots to repeat after them in 
blind, vacant stare, This panic is all a mystery.” 

Mr. Speaker, these men, in the background here today, and 
always in the background, are the same manipulating finan- 
ciers and bankers, or are their successors in office and place 
of power of the men who held the secret bankers’ meeting; 
who concealed their crime for 2 years 8 months and 4 days; 
who started the propaganda of mystery; and who have re- 
fused the assent for the President to use Federal Reserve 
notes, denied the right of the people to use their own money 
and credit in their struggle to extricate themselves from the 
panic brought upon them. These same men are here today 
holding this same bill over Congress, demanding that the 
Government continue to issue and guarantee money and 
turn it over to them free or for the trivial cost of printing 
and paper so that they can loan it back to the Government 
at 3 or 4 percent, and to the people at 5, 6, or 7 percent. 

They are demanding their stranglehold upon industry, 
commerce, and trade to continue for another 3 years; and 
with this demand upon Congress they are holding out the 
veiled threat that unless their demands are complied with, 
they will withdraw their loans and the bond market will 
be forced down to a ruinously low level, destroying public 
credit and forcing a relapse of the panic, if there has been 
such revival as to make a relapse possible. 

Mr. Speaker, this panic is not a mystery; this panic is a 
conspiracy. This panic is a deep, dark criminal plot. [Ap- 
plause.] No pirates ever boarded a merchant ship to scuttle 
and sink the vessel, no highway robbers ever rode masked, 
no bandit, burglars ever blew a safe with more deliberate, 
criminal intent than the bankers who held the secret meet- 
ing and are, in the background here today, asking this con- 
cession from Congress—the right to use the credit of the 
Government, by and through which to rob the people of their 
earnings, substance, and income. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, this money which they are threatening 
to withdraw is not their money, but under the Constitu- 
tion is the people’s money which the Government has is- 
sued and guaranteed by pledge of public credit and turned 
over to them for the trivial cost of printing and paper to 
be loaned back to the Government and the people and 
upon which to collect vast sums of interest. But their de- 
mand includes more than that we continue to furnish 
them money to loan back to us at interest. Their demand 
includes the power over money, the power to control the 
volume of money, the power to contract money and lower 
prices when they are ready and want to buy, the power to 
expand money and raise prices when they are ready and 
want to sell, the power to bring prosperity or to make a 
panic at will 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I remind the gentleman that the offi- 
cials who participated in the conference of 1920 to which he 
refers are all dead. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time of the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana be extended 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GRAY. I thank the gentleman from Oregon for this 
consideration affording me time for answering the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

This assurance by my colleague that the gentlemen to 
whom I have referred are pleading an alibi without a death 
certificate supports the allegation. As individuals, they 
may be dead, which, of course, I would regret, but the sys- 
tem lives on to menace the welfare of 120,000,000 people. 

I am more interested in the demise of the Federal Reserve 
System than I am in any of the individuals engaged and 
participating in the criminal operations which I have tried 
to describe. And there is another difference to be observed 
and to which I would call the gentleman’s attention. An 
individual may die, his body perish and disintegrate, while 
the soul lives on. But a corporation has no soul and its 
corporate body survives in perpetuity. 

I am not begrudging these individuals, with perverted or 
calloused conscience, a further lease on life, especially if 
they will recant and atone for their crimes against the peo- 
ple. I prefer to see them spared until they can reduce their 
bond-bloated and distended bodies to such dimensions as 
will enable them to pass through the eye of the needle, a 
figure of speech for the golden gate. 

What I am more interested in here is to see the soulless 
corporate body of the Federal Reserve System die and be 
interred by this Congress, or be allowed to die a natural 
death instead of prolonging its existence and continuing its 
powers from time to time under this or that pretext or the 
pressure of some great emergency, foreboding dire calamity 
to the people unless further concessions and powers are 
granted to them. 

I want to see more individuals with souls and conscience 
in control of the money and credits of the people and less 
of soulless corporations exercising the constitutional power 
of Congress over the supply and distribution of currency. 

I hope these individuals now strategically reported dead 
by the chairman of the committee were spared to live long 
enough to recant and atone for their crime against the peo- 
ple and make peace with their God. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that the committee reporting this 
bill is acting properly, loyally, and patriotically in the dis- 
charge of its duty to this House. I realize that if I were a 
member of this committee, I would feel constrained to pre- 
sent the bill for the consideration of the House. The re- 
sponsibility for this bill is on the Members of the House and 
is not properly chargeable to the committee reporting it out 
upon the floor. I have full and absolute confidence in the 
honesty, integrity, and loyalty of the chairman and every 
member of this committee. In the meantime, I want it 
understood that I make no retraction of my charge against 
the international bankers and financiers who held the secret 
meeting in Washington and passed the secret resolution. 
My regret is that language fails me and words are inade- 
quate to censure and condemn the men who deliberately 
brought this panic upon the country and all the woe, want, 
and destitution resulting, all to increase the value of their 
bonds and war-debt claims, and for sordid profit and 
financial gains. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. If I were to yield to anyone in the world, it 
would be to the gentleman from California; but I want to 
make a few further observations in regard to this bill, and 
the wisdom and necessity of printing and guaranteeing the 
money and turning it over to the manipulating bankers to 
loan back to the Government at interest. 

For the benefit of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
STEAGALL], I wish to read from the bill passed on May 12, 
1933. I call attention to part 8, Public Law No. 10, Seventy- 
third Congress, section 43, clause (b), to show the helpless 
subserviency and dependency of this Congress and the Presi- 
dent under the relentless autocratic power of the interna- 
tional bankers and financiers and their Federal Reserve 
System, as follows: 

(b) If the Secretary, when directed by the President, is unable 


to secure the assent of the several Federal Reserve banks to the 
agreements authorized in this section— 
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For the use of Federal Reserve money— 
then the President is authorized to direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to cause to be issued in such amount or amounts as he 
may from time to time order United States notes as provided by 
existing law. 

And here follows other provisions of the act providing for 
the revaluation of gold or the remonetization of silver to be 
resorted to concurrently or in the alternate. {[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, think of the humiliating spectacle of the 
President of the United States and the great American 
Congress, the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
speaking for and acting for 120,000,000 free people, all 
crawling upon their bellies before the throne of the golden 
calf and the money kings of today, biting the dust at their 
feet, imploring, supplicating, and entreating the money- 
mad misers and shylocks to allow, to permit, to “assent”, 
to use their own money and credits. But, Mr. Speaker, 
were our prayers answered, were our supplications and en- 
treaties met, did the President of the United States obtain 
the “assent” of these bankers to use and control our own 
money which the Government had printed and turned over 
to them at the nominal cost of printing and paper to be 
used by them in exploiting the people and exacting from the 
people untold millions in interest charges? 

No, Mr. Speaker; I am sorry to say that Congress and 
the President were turned down, and, failing to obtain the 
“assent” of the international bankers and financiers to use 
the people’s own money in the recovery program, and to 
whom we had prayed and supplicated for the right to use 
and control our own money, and the President on failure 
to obtain the assent under the powers conferred upon 
him and under the authority delegated by Congress, de- 
clared for the revalution of gold, and failing to obtain the 
assent to take the corpus of the gold, seized upon and took 
the gold under the right of eminent domain. 

And the President, further failing to obtain the assent 
of the several Federal Reserve banks and the Federal Reserve 
Board to finance the recovery program under the powers 
conferred upon him by the act, declared for and resorted to 
the revaluation-of-gold plan, from which and under which 
to make available for use a sufficient volume and supply of 
money to restore the depleted monetary supply and the 
relative value of money and commodities as well. 

I had not previously favored the revaluation of gold as 
a first and preliminary step; but realizing that all must join 
under one theory, I submerged and gaye up my own personal 
preference and joined in the President’s program with a will 
and determination to cooperate with him to the limit. 

I did this willingly, freely, and cheerfully, because upon 
full consideration and determination I was convinced that 
any one of the several measures provided—whether a resort 
to Federal Reserve notes, or a remonetization of silver, or 
the revaluation of gold, or the issuance of United States 
currency notes—would all lead substantially to the same 
result—the restoration of the volume and supply of money 
which had been withdrawn from circulation by the conspir- 
ing, manipulating bankers. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are no longer dependent upon these 
financiers for money. Under the gold-revaluation program 
we have provided for more money, more than we need or 
can use. It must be realized and understood that the prac- 
tical effect of the revaluation of gold is the same as if new 
gold mines were discovered and the gold supply increased 
and doubled, doubling the gold reserve as a basis for money. 
This money is free from the scarecrow, immune from the hue 
and cry, of inflation“, fiat money, and “ printing-press 
money.” This is money based upon gold, redeemable in that 
great precious metal, not in single gold dollars but in gold 
bars. And here the President of the United States is to be 
congratulated as a strategist in forestalling and meeting 
the propaganda of fiat and printing-press money at the 
threshold which would have otherwise succeeded, had the 
other forms of money been resorted to. And in addition to 
this redemption in gold, this money is guaranteed by the 
credit of the Government, the guaranty that makes bonds 
as good as gold, and by all the property of the people, and 
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by all the wealth of all the people, and by all the earnings 
and income of the people, and all the natural resources of 
the country. 

But this is not only the best money in the world. The 
gold base expanded by revaluation provides for an ample 
and copious supply of currency more than we need or can 
use and more than is necessary or required to raise values 
to the 1926 price level and restore prosperity to the country. 

What we need here today is not to perpetuate this criminal 
folly and farce by extending this stranglehold upon the 
money of the country, but to stop giving up our money to 
bankers to loan back to us at interest and maintain control 
over our money and credits not only to pay our own public 
debts and save interest, but to loan out directiy to the 
people at reasonable rates and take the interest ourselves. 

Mr. Speaker, I helped to make the Federal Reserve money 
system, and under a good-faith administration it could be 
the most perfect and complete instrumentality for the con- 
trol of the volume and supply of money and to stabilize 
values and the price level which has ever been devised by 
men as a part of the agencies of government. But by rea- 
son of its concentration of power in one central body to 
effect control, it becomes at once a threatening danger, a 
monster, menacing evil in the hands or subject to the in- 
fluence of selfish, greedy interests. And by reason of this 
concentration of power is a greater danger and menace, 
even greater than the old national-bank money system. 

The Federal Reserve money system may be compared with 
or to a new efficient, effective weapon prepared by men for 
their own defense, which, falling into the hands of the 
enemy, can be turned and used against them with deadly, 
destructive effect, and by which they can be overcome and 
conquered by means and instrumentalities devised by them- 
selves. 

The Federal Reserve System was created following the 
money panic of 1907 and for the one sole and only purpose 
of recovering back to Congress and the President, as the 
sworn and chosen representatives of the people, the con- 
stitutional power to regulate money and the value thereof, 
and the power to control the volume and distribution of 
money and credit in circulation at all times responsive to 
the needs and requirements of the people. 

The System was provided especially and particularly to 
take the control of money and credit away from the manipu- 
lating financiers and bankers, who had monopolized and 
cornered the money supply in 1907 in a mad orgy of specu- 
lation and brought a panic upon the country. This was 
when you can remember the bankers told us that they had 
our money but could not give it to us. 

These men had compelled under duress the little country 
banks to send their deposits of nickels and dimes, the sav- 
ings of their people, to the New York bankers to be held as 
a condition upon which the country and small bankers 
could obtain crop-moving money and to meet their patron’s 
requirements from time to time. It was the intention of 
the law to protect the small bankers from the imposition of 
these Wall Street money racketeers and afford them to 
obtain money for their local use without a surrender of 
their deposits. 

Under this new system the little banks, as a matter of 
right and without crawling upon their bellies before the 
money kings and surrendering their saving deposits, could 
send up eligible paper, notes, and other prime obligations 
to pay money and obtain the necessary funds with which to 
meet the business requirements of their respective com- 
munities. 

On returning here after an absence of 16 years I find these 
changes in the Federal Reserve law: I find the law enacted 
to put the bankers out and to put the people in so modified 
by pressing emergency legislation that the people are put 
out and the bankers are put back in. The mother of this 
law would not recognize her own child and the father of the 
Federal Reserve System, Woodrow Wilson, would spurn it as 
a spurious offspring. This boasted servant of the people has 
become a money octopus, resisting the power and defying 
the Government itself. And today this system not only con- 
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trols values and the price leyel here in our own country, but 
dictates values and the price level in every country of 
Europe and has become the arbitrator of the economic world. 

The system was to be a public institution, the Government 
was to share in the incidental profits and earnings, and 
instead of supplicating for the assent of the Federal Reserve 
Board, was to be the master, commanding and directing the 
Federal Reserve Board as the servants of the public and to 
compel its operations to serve the public welfare and in the 
interests of all the people. 

But since the enactment of the law and the creation of 
the Federal Reserve System the law has been modified, 
changed, and amended by piecemeal from time to time, 
until today its whole character as a public agency has been 
changed and perverted. The Government has been put out 
of the corporation. It no longer holds a share of stock or 
participates in the earnings and is left in a praying attitude 
before a money octopus, begging for the assent of the 
Federal Reserve Board, only to be turned down and denied 
the use of the money, the control of which the Constitution 
vests exclusively in the Congress, 

It was following one of these apparent trivial amend- 
ments, the amendment of April 13, 1920, amending section 
14 of the Federal Reserve Act, that the secret bankers’ 
meeting was held. This was the section which under the 
law was to wrest the control of money from the manipu- 
lating bankers and international financiers and recover that 
power back to Congress and the President. The amend- 
ment passed Congress without notice, debate, or a record 
vote, but proved to be the dagger or stiletto by which the 
Federal Reserve System was brought to its death as a public 
agency to serve the interests and welfare of the people. 

Under this new money system—with its boasted flexible 
provisions for contraction and expansion of currency and 
credits to meet the needs of the people in every locality of 
the country, and above all was to insure and safeguard 
against the recurrence of economic depressicn and make 
panics impossible—the greatest and most destructive of all 
panics has come upon the people, bringing want, suffering, 
and distress to an industrious, frugal, and resourceful peo- 
ple in a land of plenty and great abundance, and transform- 
ing a Canaan into an economic wilderness and a desert of 
despair. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, sometimes it is un- 
wise to explain the purpose of a measure, but, in my opinion, 
it is necessary to go into detail about the necessity for this 
legislation at this time. The administration has gone a long 
way in its effort to drive the money changers from the tem- 
ple. The people of the United States are not yet ready, in 
the judgment of the administration, for a managed cur- 
rency; they are not yet ready for the issuance of money 
without some sort of a reserve. The public is in the habit 
of having the Government issue its bonds when it needs 
money for public purposes. 

Unless this bill is passed the market for Government bonds 
will drop immediately. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. With great pleasure. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Does it not seem to the gentleman that 
if this is such a great emergency somebody somewhere has 
been guilty of gross negligence of duty in waiting until the 
last minute to bring the bill into the House? I do not know 
who has delayed this measuse, or for what purpose there 
was delay, but in the handling of the affairs of this Gov- 
ernment no one has a right to neglect the people’s business 
until the last possible minute. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. My own opinion is, my own 
judgment is, that the administration felt there would be no 
opposition to the extension of time asked for in the bill. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
the Treasury Department is so confident that anything it 
brings to this House at the eleventh hour will go across with- 
out any opposition, and that is the reason the bill came in 
here last night? 
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Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I may say that this legislation 
has been on the statute books for 2 years, and I presume the 
Treasury felt that the membership was quite well acquainted 
with the situation. I really have no reason to suppose that 
there was any sinister purpose in bringing this up in the way 
it was brought up. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. But does not the gentleman think that 
somebody has neglected his duty? He knew for 1 year that 
this authority was going to expire on a certain day. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I do not know that it would help 
the situation any to criticize the Secretary of the Treasury. 
I may say that I have no doubt that in general there is a 
feeling down at the other end of the Avenue that Congress 
will go along with the program. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Go along with the President. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. And they have reason to feel 
that way. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I will go along with the President. The 
Brown amendment gives the President entire authority in 
the matter; in fact more authority than is now in the bill. 
Adopt the Brown amendment and I may vote for this bill. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I want to make a statement that 
I did not make yesterday, and that is you cannot sustain the 
bond market unless this extension of time is given. Unless 
the Government can market its bonds, under our present 
set-up we cannot carry-on the extensive public works now 
in the process of being worked out. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. I do not know why we want to sus- 
pend these things. Why do we not issue the bonds, make 
them interest free, and put the credit of the Government up 
instead of letting the bankers make a rake-off on us every 
time we turn around? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I should like to do that. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER, Let us do it then. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I have not the power to do it, 
and in my judgment the President does not believe he has 
the power. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER, Let us give him the authority to do 
it instead of tying ourselves up in this way. It is up to us 
as Congress. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will give you my own view of 
the situation. 

Here the gavel fell.] ; 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. May I call attention to the tre- 
mendous advance we have made in less than a year. The 
administration has aroused public consciousness to the in- 
iquities of child labor; it has aroused public consciousness 
to the fact that if we put buying power into the hands of 
the workers of this country it will make all society pros- 
perous. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Iwill in a minute, because I ad- 
mire the gentleman. 

The administration has taught the country that there is 
no magic about this metallic standard. It has devalued 
gold; it has supported a measure which will make the de- 
posits of the poor man in the small banks of this country 
as safe as in the Chase National Bank of New York. All 
of these things have been done. 

In my judgment, the administration does not feel that it 
would have sufficient public sentiment back of it to justify 
the issuance of what has been called flat money. It is 
necessary to borrow money from the banks, and therefore 
it is necessary to sustain the selling price of these bonds. 
This is the reason, and, in my judgment, the sole reason 
why the administration is behind this extension. I have 
been just as frank as I can be. To my certain knowledge 
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this bill is not asked for to help the bankers. That is not 
the purpose. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. I am in perfect accord with the gen- 
tleman on many of the things he has stated, but so far as 
the child-labor proposition is concerned, may I call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that there are many 
States that have not ratified it, and may I say further that 
public opinion is what did away with child labor? They 
found out it was better that children be taken out of indus- 
try and let the fathers work, or they would have to feed 
the old folks at home. The automatic machine came in and 
did a lot of work and caused unemployment until public 
sentiment brought it about. We have issued bonds after 
bonds that are absolutely never going to be paid by this 
Government or any other government. If this is the basis 
the gentleman is going on, if we are going to get everything 
we can, all right. I am perfectly willing to help the gentle- 
man spend $500,000,000,000 and we will all have a good time 
and then not pay the bonds, which is what is going to 
happen in the end anyway. 

Mr. AYERS of Montana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield to the gentleman from 
Montana. 

Mr. AYERS of Montana. This law was first passed for 1 
year, and at the expiration of that year for another year. 
It comes up now and they ask for 3 years. What is the 
objection of the committee to the Brown amendment? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. There is none, so far as I am 
concerned. I think the President feels that this trouble 
will be over in a year, so that the whole thing will be done 
away with; but if it is not, he wants the power to carry it 
on. That is my understanding. 

Mr. AYERS of Montana. Why not adopt the Brown 
amendment? The Brown amendment covers 1 year. 

Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Is not this measure an inflationary meas- 
ure which will grant the Federal Reserve banks the privilege 
to further inflate the currency, something that the United 
States Government up to this time has not dared do? Is it 
not true this would inflate the currency and grant a power 
to the Federal Reserve banks which the United States Gov- 
ernment up to this time has refused to grant? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I could answer the question in 
the way the gentleman suggests. I want to be perfectly 
frank. This bill is to preserve on a 40-percent basis the 
gold-note reserve of the Federal Reserve banks, so that they 
will not have to go above 40 percent. This allows them to 
issue more Federal Reserve notes. 

Mr. DINGELL. ‘Will these notes be used for a further 
extension of credit, or will there be a further shrinkage? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I think they will be used to 
extend credit to the Government. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Maryland may have 5 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. When we gave the authority to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to put up this collateral and get this 
money last year, we were told at that time by the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, when this particular 
legislation was brought up, that its effect would be to ease 
credit and the banks would make more commercial loans 
and money would be easier to obtain for businéss and bor- 
rowers. This authority has been exercised for a year, and 
the actual facts shown by economic surveys are that the 
total of commercial loans and discounts in this country in 
1933 was very much lower than in 1932. So the only thing 
the Federal Reserve banks can be doing with the money 
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they are getting under this authority of law is to take the 
money and buy more Government bonds, because they are 
certainly not putting it out in commercial credit as every 
merchant knows. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The money is being loaned to 
the Federal Government at the present time. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one thing I want to call to your 
attention. There has been a great deal of criticism, and in 
my judgment very uncalled-for criticism, of the Chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency. I happen to 
know, personally, of the tremendous pressure that is con- 
tinually brought upon the Chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee by the great banking interests. I hap- 
pen to have personal knowledge of the fact that insofar as 
his power lies he has stood between the people and the great 
banking interests, without a single exception. [Applause.] 

I want to say that his achievement in getting a deposit 
insurance bill passed was one of the greatest consummated 
efforts ever made in the history of mankind against great 
power. [Applause.] 

I want to voice, in concrete form, at this time my tribute 
to him, just as I did in several speeches I made last sum- 
mer, when I said this: 

The pioneer turns his back upon the feast and renounces 
the place of power; he leaves it to others to accumulate 
wealth, to gratify pleasant tastes, to bask themselves in the 
warm sunshine of the brief day. He works for those he 
never saw and never can see; for a fame, or maybe for a 
scant justice, that can only come long after the clods have 
rattled upon his coffin lid. He toils in the advance, where 
it is cold, and there is little cheer from men, and the stones 
are sharp and the brambles thick. Amid the scoffs of the 
present and the sneers that stab like knives he builds for 
the future; he cuts the trail that a progressive humanity 
may hereafter broaden into a high road. Into higher, 
grander spheres desire mounts and beckons, and a star that 
rises in the east leads him on. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not often ask for the time of the House 
and I would not do it today if I did not feel we face a great 
crisis. It is a pity when we come to discuss legislative 
matters that we cannot sit around a table and concede that 
the other fellow is just as honest as we are and just as pat- 
riotic as we are in trying to do his duty. These Members 
who are opposing this bill are as conscientious as we are. 
When a fellow gets it into his head that he is about the only 
honest man and the only smart man and the only patriotic 
man, he is the biggest fool in the country. [Laughter and 
applause.] We may have differences of opinion about how 
to do it. It would be impossible if you had a business matter 
to consider to get this number of persons together without 
having differences of opinion. If it were a business problem 
we were trying to deal with and the other fellow sitting 
across the table did not agree with you, you would not want 
to throw a book at him or an inkwell. You would listen to 
what he had to say, and if you had taken a position which, 
under the circumstances and after discussing the thing 
among yourselves, you saw was not a sound position, you 
would not hesitate a minute to go the other way. This is 
the reason for a conference. This is the reason for a meet- 
ing of this sort, and it is what we are doing today. 

I agree with what lies very deeply in this situation. I do 
not think these leaders have taken us ordinary fellows into 
their confidence as much as they should. We could have 
added a whole lot to the wisdom of the guidance of the 
Democratic Party, and I guess the same thing is true with 
those on the other side. But these leaders have been 
pretty busy, and they are not as smart as we are anyway, 
and are bound to make mistakes that we would not make. 
[Laughter.] 

After all, it is not what the Secretary of the Treasury did 
or did not do, or what the leaders did or did not do, but it is 
what you and I are going to do in a very few minutes. 
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This is the big job ahead of us. Now, what are we going to 
do about it? 

Those of you who have paid any attention to my attitude 
toward these economic questions know that I have insisted 
all the time that if we could revive the buying power of the 
farmers, and possibly, under necessity, reduce the dollar, we 
would not have to have all these alphabets under which we 
are working. But I may have been wrong about it. You 
know, when I disagree with somebody I know one of two 
things—somebody is wrong, and I may be that person. But 
here is what we have done—and by the way, I hope I can 
get by with this, Judge Becx, this time. I have tried a lot 
of times to do it, and I never have been able to do it. 

We are operating under a thing that is pretty close akin 
to war psychology. We have not changed our Government, 
but for the moment, sensing the existence of a great crisis, 
we have concentrated power in the Executive. This urge 
came from the country, and we have done it. We have gone 
a long way down that road. We have gone about five or six 
billion dollars down that road, and now the question is, Are 
we going along that road or are we going to turn around? 
Why, half of these things, or two thirds of these things I 
have been voting for I do not believe in, but I recognize that 
in this crisis no human being knows whether we are going to 
reach the shore or not. We know we are far from shore, and 
we know we are all in the same boat, and we know it is going 
to take the united resources and the pulling together of the 
American people to give us a chance. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

(The time having expired, Mr. Sumners of Texas was 
given 5 minutes more.) 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. This is what confronts you, this 
is a great crisis. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Please let me complete this 
thought and then I will yield. What are we going to do? 
In this situation I am very fond of Mr. Bussy; I have a deep 
affection for the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Parman, and 
this young fellow Brown—if he stays here a few years, and 
his people ought to keep him—he will have a lot of sense. 
He has a good deal now. [Laughter.] He has got the mak- 
ing of a real legislator, and these other boys are all right. 
(Laughter.] 

Now, what is the situation? This recovery thing depends 
on having the country continue to believe that the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government and the President are stand- 
ing close together, and the minute you destroy that you 
destroy the confidence and the hope of the American people. 

Now, do not underestimate that. You cannot put these 
things on the table and consider them as in normal times. 
If you defeat this measure our country would say that the 
Chief Executive and Congress are not standing together. 
Under the existing situation the President is not only 
Commander in Chief of the military forces, but he is a 
Commander in Chief of the economic resources of this great 
Republic. [Applause.] 

I mean that that is the situation. We have to deal with 
the facts. We are not dealing with theories. I tell you, 
boys, you should hesitate a long time before you send out 
word that the President of the United States has lost the 
confidence of Congress. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. HGEPPEL. The gentleman says that we are all in 
the same boat. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. All but the gentleman from 
California—everybody else is. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; I cannot yield further. 
Let us see what the situation is. The gentleman stated that 
notes are not being tendered for rediscount in large vol- 
ume. It is a fact that they are not in volume. Why? 
Everybody knows why. Because the economic conditions of 
the country are such you cannot tender notes in volume 
that will make good collateral. We have to have Govern- 
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ment bonds eligible in order to get a broad enough basis, 
SO we are told. 

Now, do not fail to listen to this: The administration 
has to float about $10,000,000,000 of bonds; and if it should 
fall down on the floating of one of those issues, what is 
going to happen? Can you contemplate the economic con- 
sequences that would follow? 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Will the gentleman yield? I can tell the 
gentleman what would happen. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; I cannot yield further. 
The human mind shrinks from contemplating what would 
be the result if we failed to float these bonds. We might 
be in the situation of France, where they are paying 5 per- 
cent to induce the French people to take their bonds. We 
have already reached a situation where it takes about a 
pests dollars to take care of the interest on the national 

e 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield: 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BUSBY. Has the gentleman made any calculation as 
to what point we will have to stop issuing bonds at the rate 
of a billion dollars a month? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not like to think about it, 
but this is true, we cannot back up now. There is a limit 
to our bond-issuing and bond-selling ability, and the chance 
of our bond-selling resources holding out until we reach 
shore is better with the Congress and the President stand- 
ing together and a country enheartened and solidified by 
that teamwork. ; 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
two words. A stranger might look upon this as a lively ren- 
dition of Much Ado About Nothing, but those of us ac- 
quainted with the conditions at the moment realize that 
there are two grave questions here concerned. Neither of 
them relates to the merits of the main proposition, which 
will undoubtedly prevail. They affect, respectively, the Re- 
publican and Democratic sides of the House. First, a word 
to my Republican friends. This is a measure to continue 
the life of a bill recommended by President Hoover, re- 
newed while he was still President, and now, by force of 
circumstances, turned from its original purpose to meet 
the emergency presented by the necessity of servicing the 
public debt. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. When I have finished my statement. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. But I should like to ask the gentleman a 
question right now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. LUCE. Lest the diversion introduced by the gentle- 
man who accosted me may have broken the thread of my 
remarks, I may repeat that this is now a measure for serv- 
icing the public debt, an exigency which many of us fear will 
not to be concluded through our lifetimes, an exigency that is 
certain to last for years, so that whether you restrict the life 
of this act to 1 year or 3 years is absolutely immaterial. It 
will be reenacted next year if we confine it to 1 year, and my 
associates on the Republican side of the House will accom- 
plish only one thing by voting to restrict it to 1 year, and 
that will be to preclude themselves from saying next Octo- 
ber that they have supported the President in every matter 
of mechanics. There is no principle involved in this issue. 
It is simply one of detail, one of mechanics, and if gentlemen 
think it is wise to preclude themselves from the chance of 
saying that they have supported the administration in all 
matters of mechanics, that is their own responsibility. For 
my part I would rather point to the fact that this is a pro- 
gram recommended by the Federal Reserve Board, recom- 
mended by the Governor of that Board, who came before us 
and asked for it, and unanimously supported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I will not. 

Mr. HOEPPEL, I should like to ask the gentleman a 
question, 
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Mr. LUCE. And now a word to my Democratic friends. 
In England this question would be called one of a vote of 
lack of confidence. In England and all the other countries 
of the world where the system of ministerial responsibility 
prevails there come from time to time votes on unimportant 
matters, on proposals where gentlemen of the majority who 
have come to differ from the ministry seek a vote of lack 
of confidence. Here is an absolutely immaterial thing, be- 
cause we all know that if the amendment restricting the 
grant of power to one year prevails the President will come 
back a year from now, and then a year after that, and 
then a third year, through some indefinite time, and the 
power will be extended. So we shall have the problem re- 
peatedly before us, because it is the problem of financing 
the greatest debt that this country ever saw, and pray God 
it may be the greatest debt it ever will see. If gentlemen 
desire to show their insurgency, if they want to revolt, if 
they want to rebuke the administration, then they will vote 
for these amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and the amendments to final passage. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
withhold that for a moment until the gentleman from West 
Virginia can be heard? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I withdraw the motion. I do not want 
to shut off debate. 

Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I do not like to impose upon the House in 
this matter, but to my mind this is the most serious piece 
of legislation that I have been called to vote on since I 
became a Member of Congress. I do not pretend to be a 
banker. I never was until necessity closed every bank in 
my own home county and we had to have a new bank. I 
know the condition in my own county, and that is the dnly 
banking business that I know—the old system did not work 
and I know that the new bank which we have organized is 
not anything more than a medium of changing and storing 
money for that community. It is not worth a nickel for 
the home, the industries, or the farmers of that community. 
I have the statement of that bank which I received in the 
morning’s mail as of the 28th day of February. That small 
bank has total resources of $1,735,000. Of that amount 
they have $1,025,000 in Government bonds and on deposit 
Federal Reserve. They have loans of 24 percent of their 
resources are in Government bonds or on deposit in the 
Federal Reserve. They have loans of 25 percent of their 
total resources, and the bank examiner who comes periodi- 
cally tells us to collect those loans and put them into Goy- 
ernment bonds. How are you going to help a community 
get back on its feet if you follow that system? As I under- 
stand this bill, that is what it does. I am not for blocking 
the President. I will put this aside if the President tells 
me it is better to have that money and let my community 
do without it, but it seems to me that the Brown amendment 
would put the proposition up to President Roosevelt and 
give him time to put his “ brain trust” and his own brain 
to work and try to work out something that would modify 
this and help both the Government and our own home com- 
munities and struggling banks. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and pending amendments, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Brown] 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Par MANI. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. O’Matiey) there were ayes 80 and noes 123. 

So the substitute amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the Senate bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was 
read the third time. . 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. PARKER and Mr. O'MALLEY demanded the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 312, nays 
38, not voting 82, as follows: 


[Roll No. 98] 
YEAS—312 
Adair Dies Jones Polk 
Allen Dirksen Kahn Powers 
Allgood Disney Kee Ramsay 
Andrew, Mass. Ditter Keller 
Andrews, N.Y Dobbins Kelly, III. Randolph 
Arnold Dockweller Kelly, Pa. 
Ayers. Mont. Dondero Kennedy, Md. Rayburn 
Ayres, Kans, Doughton Kenney Reece 
Bacon Douglass Kerr Reilly 
Bailey Doxey Kleberg Rich 
Bakewell Driver Kloeb Richards 
Bankhead Duffey Kniffin Richardson 
Beck Duncan, Mo Knutson Robertson 
Beedy Durgan, Ind. Kocialkowski Robinson 
Biermann Eagle Kopplemann Rogers, Mass, 
Black Edmiston Kramer Rogers, Okla. 
Bland Eicher Kurtz Ruffin 
Blanton Ellenbogen Lambeth Sabath 
Bloom Ellzey, Miss. Lamneck Sanders 
Boehne Eltse, Calif. Lanham Sandlin 
Boileau Englebright Larrabee Schaefer 
Brennan Evans Lee, Mo. Schuetz 
Brooks Fernandez Lehlbach Schulte 
Brown, Ga Flesinger Lehr Scrugham 
Brown, Ky. Fish Lewis, Colo. Sears 
Brown, Mich. Fitzgibbons Lewis, Md. Secrest 
Browning Fitzpatrick Lozier Seger 
Brumm Fletcher Luce Shallenberger 
Buchanan Focht Ludlow Sirovich 
Buck Ford M Sisson 
Buckbee Frear McClintic Smith, Va. 
Bulwinkle Puller McCormack Smith, W. Va 
B Fulmer McDuffie Snell 
Burke, Nebr, Gambrill McFarlane Snyder 
B Gasque McGrath Spence 
Busby Gifford McGugin 8 
Byrns Gillespie McKeown Strong, Tex. 
Cady Gillette McMillan Stubbs 
Caldwell Glover McReynolds Sumners, Tex. 
Cannon, Mo Goldsborough McSwain 
Carden, Ky, Goodwin Maloney,Conn. Tarver 
Carmichael Goss Maloney, La Taylor, S. C. 
Carpenter, Kans. Green Mansfield Taylor, Tenn. 
Carter, Calif, Greenway Mapes Terrell, Tex. 
Carter, Wyo Greenwood Marland Terry, Ark. 
Cartwright G Thom 
Cary Griswold Martin, Colo, Thomas 
Castellow Guyer Martin, Mass. Thomason 
Chase Hamilton Martin, Oreg. Thompson, Il. 
Church Hancock, N.Y. May mpson, Tex, 
Claiborne Harlan Mead 
Clarke, N.Y. Hart Meeks Turner 
Cochran, Harter Merritt Turpin 
Cochran, Pa. Hartley Miller Umstead 
Coffin Mt Utterback 
Colden Healey Monaghan, Mont. Vinson, Ga. 
Collins, Calif Henney Montet Vinson, Ky. 
Collins, Miss, Hess Moran Wi 
Colmer ns Morehead Walter 
Condon Hildebrandt Mott Warren 
Connery „Ala. Moynihan, Il Wearin 
Cooper, Ohio Hill, Samuel B. Muldowney Weaver 
Cooper, Tenn. Hoidale Musselwhite Welch 
Cox Hollister Nesbit Werner 
Cravens Holmes O’Brien West, Ohio 
Crosby Hope O'Connell West, Tex. 
Cross, Tex, Howard Oliver, Ala Whitley 
Crosser, Ohio Huddleston Owen Whittington 
Crowe Hughes Palmisano Wigglesworth 
Crump Imhof Parker Wilcox 
Culkin Jacobsen Parks Willford 
James Parsons Wolcott 
Darrow Jeffers Patman Wolfenden 
Dear Jenckes, Ind Perkins Wolverton 
Dean Jenkins, Ohio Peterson Wood, Ga. 
De Priest Johnson, Okla. Pettengill Wood, Mo. 
DeRouen Johnson, Tex. Pierce Woodrum 
Dickinson Johnson, W.Va. Plumley The Speaker 
NAYS—38 
Arens Gray Murdock Tinkham 
Blanchard Hill, Knute O'Malley Tobey 
Bolton Hoeppel Peavey W. 
Burke, Calif. Johnson, Minn. Reed, N.Y. Weideman 
tianson Kvale Shoemaker te 
Dingell Lambertson Sinclair Withrow 
Dowell Smith, Wash. Woodruff 
Dunn Lloyd Zioncheck 
Foss Lundeen Taber 
Gilchrist McFadden Thurston 


NOT VOTING—82 
Abernethy Corning Kinzer Sadowski 
Adams Crowther Lanzetta Shannon 
Auf der Heide Cullen Lea, Calif. Simpson 
Bacharach Darden Lesinski Somers, N.Y. 
Beam Delaney Lindsay 
Beiter Dickstein McLean Stokes 
Berlin Doutrich McLeod Strong, Pa. 
Boland Drewry Millard Studley 
Boylan Eaton Milligan Sullivan 
Britten Edmonds Montague Sutphin 
Brunner Faddis Norton Sweeney 
Cannon, Wis. Farley O'Connor Taylor, Colo, 
Carley, N.Y. Flannagan Oliver, N.Y. Treadway 
Carpenter, Nebr. Foulkes Truax 
Cavicchia Frey Pou Underwood 
Celler Gavagan Prall Waldron 
Chapman Granfield Ransley Williams 
Chavez Griffin Reid, II. Wilson 
Clark, N.C. Haines Rogers, N.H. Young 
Cole Hancock, N.C Romjue 
Connolly Kennedy, N.Y. Rudd 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 
The Clerk called the name of Mr. Ramey, and he answered 
4 aye.” 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
General pairs until further notice: 
Pou with Mr. Treadway. 
Taylor of Colorado with Mr. Millard, 
Montague with Mr. Edmonds. 
Granfield with Mr. Ransley. 
Underwood with Mr. Crowther. 
Haines with Mr. Bacharach. 
Hancock of North Carolina with Mr. Kinzer. 
Flannagan with Mr. Simpson. - 
Boland with Mr. McLeod. 
Cannon of Wisconsin with Mr. Britten. 
Truax with Mr. Cavicchia. 
Williams with Mr. Reid of Illinois. 
Sweeney with Mr. Stokes. 
Rogers of New Hampshire with Mr. Waldron, 
Lea of California with Mr. McLean. 


Drewry with Mr. Stalker. 
Farley with Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania. 
Clark of North Carolina with Mr. Darden. 

Mr. DOUGLASS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Gran- 
FIELD, is unavoidably absent. If present, he would vote 
“aye.” 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Youna, is 
absent. If present, he would vote “ aye.” 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, the following Members are 
unavoidably absent. If present, they would vote “aye”: 
Messrs. BOYLAN, O'CONNOR, CULLEN, CORNING, Rupp, LINDSAY, 
PRALL, SULLIVAN, DICKSTEIN, BEITER, GAVAGAN, YOUNG, BEAM, 
CHAVEZ, BRUNNER, CELLER, DELANEY, GRIFFIN, KENNEDY of 
New York, LANZETTA, OLIVER of New York, PEYSER, SOMERS 
of New York, STUDLEY, CARLEY, and CHAPMAN. 

Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues, Mrs. NORTON 
and Messrs. AUF DER HEIDE and SuUrPHIN, are detained at 
home because of illness in their respective families. Were 
they here, they would vote “ aye.” 

Mr. CLAIBORNE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. MIL- 
LIGAN, is unavoidably detained. Were he able to be present, 
he would vote “ aye.” 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues, Messrs. Con- 
NOLLY, STRONG, and WALDRON, are unavoidably absent. If 
present, they would vote “ aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion by Mr. SrrAdALL, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. A 
similar House bill was laid on the table. 


S. 2766—-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members have 5 legislative days within which to 
extend their remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have offered an amendment 
to Senate bill 2766, relating to collateral security for Federal 
Reserve banks which would permit the privilege to continue 
for 3 months only. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
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Brown] offered a substitute to my amendment providing 
that the privilege may be extended for 1 year, within the 
discretion of the President. 

In one of my speeches on yesterday in discussing this 
proposal I stated: 

If the President or the Secre 
to me how this bill would TTC 
F 8880) my objection to it. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 2, 1934, 

The information as to how this bill will aid in the re- 
covery program has been communicated to me; and in com- 
pliance with my suggestion I am glad to submerge my per- 
sonal views, which involve the enactment of a temporary 
measure, and vote for the bill without insisting upon the 
amendment. 


OPPOSED TO THE PRINCIPLE INVOLVED IN BILL 


I am opposed to the principle of the Federal Reserve 
bank depositing Government bonds, receiving new money in 
return for them to the amount of the bonds, and at the 
same time the member banks use the money as a reserve 
for the issuing of 10 times the amount in credit; they also 
get interest from the Government on the deposited bonds. 
There is another way I can oppose this practice without 
attempting to block the passage of this bill. I expect to 
continue to oppose this practice. It amounts to a bonus to 

PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 

It is realized that our President cannot do everything in 
1 year. He has made long steps in the direction of taking 
the power away from the Money Trust, and I am confident 
that he will do even more in this respect in a reasonable 
time. I do not overlook the fact that he is waging a war 
against high interest rates, which will help the home and 
farm owners as well as everyone who is in debt. He is using 
the credit of the Nation to help home and farm owners. 
Thousands of homes have been saved in this manner. 

This has never been done before. Heretofore only the 
bankers were permitted to use the Government credit. They 
are the only group now that can use it without charge, and 
I predict they will not always have this great privilege. Peo- 
ple are not starving this winter as they were the two pre- 
ceding winters. Employment and purchasing power are on 
the increase. The poor folks, including farmers, laborers, 
wage earners, and low-salaried people have a friend in the 
President, who is determined to give them substantial aid, 
assistance, and improve their opportunities for the future. 

The big bankers, and especially the international bankers, 
were bitterly opposed to the abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard. He hit them squarély between the eyes by going off 
gold. They contended that the profits on the gold by rea- 
son of devaluation, amounting to about $3,000,000,000, should 
go to the Federal Reserve banks, and, of course, eventually 
for the benefit of the member banks, but the President cap- 
tured these profits for the benefit of the people. This is 
a sufficient amount of gold to authorize the issuance of 
more than 7½ billion dollars upon a 40-percent gold base, 
and the people, not a few bankers, will get the benefit of 
this money. 

May 7, 1933, President Roosevelt made a radio speech in 
which he stated: 

Let me make the facts very simple and my policy very clear. 
In the first place, Government credit and Government currency 
are really one and the same thing. 

It is my belief that Government bonds and Government 
currency are secured in the same manner and by the same 
security—the credit of the Nation. Gold is not being used 
at this time as a reserve for money. Thomas A. Edison 
said: 

If our Nation can issue a dollar bond, it can issue a dollar bill, 
The element that makes the bond good makes the bill good also. 

Judging by what our President has said and done, we 
know that the day of an unholy alliance between the greedy 
money trust and the administration in power is over. It is 
the first time in many years that Wall Street agents do not 
have entry to the White House for the purpose of getting 
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advance information that would enable them to invest 
wisely. They are now as much in the dark at all times 
as the people generally. They are not accustomed to this 
and do not like it. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
The Federal Reserve Act became law December 23, 1913. 
It was intended to decentralize money and credit, furnish an 
elastic currency, and extend sufficient credit at all times to 
commerce, industry, and agriculture. These banks are au- 
thorized to issue money—Federal Reserve notes—which is a 
blanket mortgage on all the homes, other property, and all 
income of all the people. This is a great privilege; one that 
is not enjoyed by any other group. The Government does 
not own one penny of stock in these banks. It is all owned 
by private banks. The paid-in stock only amounts to 
$160,000,000, an insignificant sum, considering that these 
institutions often do an annual business amounting to more 
than a hundred billion dollars. They really operate on 
Government credit. Section 16 of the act provides that 
they shall pay an interest charge for this credit. A regula- 
tion by the Federal Reserve Board relieved them of that 
duty. Therefore they use the credit of the Nation free. 
The law contemplated that all excess profits of these banks 
should go into the Treasury. Large salaries, big buildings, 
heavy expenses, and a few perfecting amendments, so called, 
relieved them of that duty. 
PERFECTING AMENDMENTS 
It was never contemplated that a Federal Reserve bank 
should be permitted to issue the Government’s money except 
in aid of commerce, industry, and agriculture. A so-called 
“ perfecting amendment to the act approved June 21, 1917, 
on the theory that the World War justified the departure 
allows gold and gold certificates to be used as a basis for 
the issuance of new money. This amendment remains the 
law. Another so-called “ perfecting amendment permitted 
the substitution of collateral February 27, 1932, by reason of 
the great emergency. Another so-called “ perfecting amend- 
ment” was adopted which allowed these banks to issue 
money on Government bonds. The bonds are purchased on 
Government credit by the Federal Reserve bank and then 
deposited with the Federal Reserve agent as collateral secur- 
ity for the issuance of new money. They use the money free 
of charge and also get interest on the bonds from the Gov- 
ernment. In 1933 this great privilege was renewed for an- 
other year. Now S. 2766 proposes another extension of 1 
year with the privilege of the President to extend it another 
2 years. Having faith and confidence in the present admin- 
istration and being assured that the present emergency 
makes it necessary for this extension to be granted, I am 
yielding with the hope that during the next year we can 
obtain the passage of legislation that will render the continu- 
ation of this great privilege unnecessary, as well as securing 
the passage of a law that will restore to Congress the power 
to issue money. Such privilege should not be farmed out to 
a few bankers. We know that whoever controls money and 
credit is absolute master of all commerce and industry. 
MONEY FOR 1945 BONDS 
This bill further extends and enlarges upon the privilege 
now held by certain bankers to obtain new money in return 
for a collateral security deposit of United States Govern- 
ment bonds. They use the money and also get interest on 
the bends. Under present law, a bank can take a $1,000 
bond, payable January 1, 1945, deposit it as collateral secur- 
ity, and receive $1,000 in new money. The bank will get the 
use of the money, which can be used as a reserve for the 
issuance of 10 times that amount in credit, which will be- 
come a deposit in the bank. Each year the bank will col- 
lect interest on the bond deposited, in addition to using the 
money and collecting interest from those who use the credit 
that is extended by using the money as a reserve. 
GOVERNMENT TAKE OVER FEDERAL RESERVE 
The Government should take over these banks, coordinate 
their activities with the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and extend plenty of credit to commerce, industry, and 
agriculture. 
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The Federal Reserve System has proved itself to be a 
fair-weather friend of the people. When times are good, a 
rising market, steady employment, ample credit facilities 
are at the command of the people through this System. 
But when there is a declining market, unemployment, re- 
duced valuations, and reduced earnings, the Federal Reserve | 
System will not furnish the credit necessary to restore the 
country. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I will briefly ' 
state my reasons for casting my vote against the passage of 
this measure, which has been submitted precipitously, under 
very limited debate, and with very little time allowed for its 
discussion and consideration. I feel compelled to join with 
the small group of Members who are voting “nay” on this 
roll call as a protest against the continuation of a monetary 
policy which we are convinced is vicious and wrong, in the 
confident belief that the time is coming, sooner probably 
than most of us expect, when our vote here today will be 
approved and vindicated by the majority of our countrymen 
and a future Congress will legislate accordingly. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is intended to continue in effect the 
provisions of the Borah-Steagall and Glass-Steagall amend- 
ments to the original Federal Reserve Bank Act, which was 
thereby changed and modified to permit the Federal Re- 
serve banks to substitute bonds for eligible commercial 
paper, and subsequently gold, which was recently impounded 
in the Treasury. In other words, the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System, which was originally designed to provide suffi- 
cient credit to finance the legitimate transactions and de- 
mands of industry, business, and agriculture, has been 
emasculated, its primary purpose lost sight of, and it has 
become an instrumentality for the manipulation of the 
credit and money of the Nation for the benefit of the few 
of the big bankers in New York who control by ownership 
the stock in the Federal Reserve banks. 

Consequently the primary and paramount purpose of the 
Federal Reserve Act to issue notes against the collateral of 
business and property loans to business firms, industries, and 
farmers was changed to encourage the issuance of Federal 
Reserve notes against United States bonds and gold. As 
a result, the Federal Reserve banks have almost entirely 
ceased making loans to private business, industry, and the 
farmers, and are making loans exclusively to a favored few 
who hoard and invest these funds in tax-exempt securities. 

The situation which I have described is detrimental to a 
complete recovery of business, industry, and agriculture, and 
is caused principally by the monetary policy of our Govern- 
ment, which is vicious and wrong, of issuing tax-exempt 
Government bonds, drawing interest, for the benefit of the 
banks so that the banks can pledge these bonds with the 
Government in order that the Government can issue money 
to the banks. This policy has been carried on to such an 
extent that our annual interest charge on the outstanding 
bonds will soon approximate $1,000,000,000, and it is esti- 
mated that the interest on all the indebtedness, public and 
private, in the United States, amounts to $9,000,000,000 per 
year, and which cannot be paid. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that “Congress shall issue money 
and regulate the value thereof”, but this function has sur- 
reptitiously been delegated to private interests, and brought 
about the distressing state of affairs from which all of us 
are suffering today. I therefore desire to be recorded in op- 
position to a continuation of this policy which should not 
be any part of the “ new deal.” 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have listened 
to the debate on this measure and I feel a particular sym- 
pathy for those who would amend it for various reasons. I 
have a suspicion that if the bill had been brought out in 
ample time to discuss it, rather than in the hurried last- 
minute rush that characterized its consideration on the floor, 
the differences between the various factions involved would 
have been easily adjusted. 

I am moved to vote favorably, because I believe that the 
continuation of the act involved is an important factor in 
the President’s recovery program. I understand that he 
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wishes it to pass and I am glad to cast my vote to assist him 
in carrying out any program which he may undertake. 

I feel that support is more important to the administration 
today than it has been at any time during the past year. 
Our national hysteria is passing, the desperate plight of the 
Nation has been considerably improved, and on all sides we 
hear murmurings of the selfish individuals—many of them 
politically opposed to the administration—who would seek to 
make capital of any weak spots that may develop. For the 
Democratic Party to split over an issue of this kind and 
thereby to drive what might be the first entering wedge in 
the administration would, I believe, be a serious mistake. I 
shall therefore support the bill. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise at this time in opposi- 
tion to H.R. 7963, a bill to extend the period during which 
direct obligations of the United States may be used as col- 
lateral security for Federal Reserve notes. 

I cannot arrive at a compromise with my conscience on 
this all-important question, because I have always been of 
the impression that the monetary system and the regulation 
thereof should be vested in the hands of Congress solely, as 
the Constitution provides. I am opposed to the further 
extension of this usurpation of power and of privilege to 
the Federal Reserve System, composed of private corpora- 
tions. The committee report makes clear my contention 
that this bill is primarily a bill of monetary inflation, and 
Mr. GotpssporouGH, ranking member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, admitted that that is its prime pur- 
pose. The report on the bill states that— 

In February 1932 Congress passed an act amending section 16 
of the Federal Reserve Act providing that until March 3, 1933, 
the Federal Reserve Board might, upon an affirmative vote of 
not less than a majority of its members, authorize the Federal 
Reserve banks to offer and the Federal Reserve agents to accept 
Government bonds as security for Federal Reserve notes in the 
same manner as collateral theretofore eligible as such security. 

Now I should like to ask why it is that the Government of 
the United States must fall back upon the Federal Reserve 
Bank System for an inflationary measure and why it is 
that the Government of the United States will permit the 
bankers to inflate the currency, when the Government itself 
has been reluctant up to the present time in increasing the 
monetary base. I call your attention, Mr. Speaker, to the 
fact that the bankers were permitted to inflate the currency 
during the extraordinary session to the full extent of the 
amount of certain Government bonds in their possession. At 
that time the distinguished Chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee told the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that it was an essential part of the administra- 
tion program and that it was necessary to relieve the credit 
situation of this Nation. We find at a closer examination 
that the bankers were permitted to print a tremendous 
amount of new currency, which was loaned out to industry 
in but small dribbles, sums of no consequence whatsoever, 
while the bulk of this money was again reinvested in Gov- 
ernment securities. The example cited by the distinguished 
Member from West Virginia [Mr. Epmiston] shows con- 
clusively that even the reorganized banks over the country, 
after being reestablished on a new and substantial basis, 
are using the money for the purpose of acquiring additional 
Government securities and not for the purpose of relieving 
the credit situation. Distressed industry and our merchants 
have derived no benefit from the previous action, and now 
we are faced again with the same request which is brought 
before the House at the eleventh hour, and we are expected 
to swallow it irrespective of whether or not the measure is 
digested. 

The members of the Federal Reserve System come before 
the Congress of the United States and ask that they be per- 
mitted to print additional currency secured by the bonds 
which they have purchased with money which was printed 
after being secured by bonds which they had previously pur- 
chased. This practice will continue so long as the Congress 
of the United States is willing to submit abjectly to the will 
of the bankers, and in this respect I am not willing to bow 
my neck and accept the yoke of Wall Street. I am for an 
orderly expansion of the currency and for as nearly as pos- 
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sible a direct benefit to the people, for direct assistance to 
distressed industry, to the merchant, and to the home owner. 
In this respect the banker has failed miserably. He has 
made every effort to make his own position secure by a mar- 
ginal safety in what is called liquidity.” I cannot conceive 
why it is that this same element, and I refer to the bankers— 
and let me distinguish at this point between the honest, con- 
scientious banker who attempts to serve his community and 
the international, or Wall Street, banker—can come before 
this Congress and ask for an inflation backed by Govern- 
ment bonds when it will stand opposed to any inflationary 
movement in which the people will have a direct equity. 

Let me call your attention specifically to the bonds which 
are in the hands of the ex-service men, secured by the sacred 
promise of the United States Government to pay in ad- 
justed compensation in the year 1945 to each and every 
holder thereof the full face amount due the holder. It is 
manifestly clear, and my statement is unimpeachable, that 
the adjusted-compensation certificates are just as much a 
bond and an obligation of the Federal Government as are 
the Liberty bonds and/or any of the emergency bonds which 
are being issued at the present time, and as a result that 
these bonds should be eligible, being deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States, to form the basis for an 
orderly expansion of the currency in the selfsame way 
and through the selfsame process as that which is pro- 
posed by and for the benefit of the bankers connected with 
the Federal Reserve System. It is my contention that if the 
United States Government will permit the printing of cur- 
rency secured by the adjusted-compensation certificates, this 
money will be placed in the hands of the common man, who 
is entitled to first consideration under the “ new deal.” The 
redemption of the adjusted-compensation certificates will 
distribute money into every State, every county, every city, 
and every village of the United States. In every Territory 
and detached possession—in fact, directly and indirectly— 
new money will be placed within the reach of every family 
in America. No stretch of imagination is necessary to por- 
tray the results of such action on the part of Congress. It 
will do more to relieve the present depressed state of the 
Nation than any other single thing thus far enacted or con- 
templated. The ex-service men will buy new cars, radios, 
will install telephones. They will proceed to pay off the 
grocer and the butcher and other merchants in their com- 
munity who have extended credit in the past. It will bring 
money into circulation, and this money will eventually come 
into the hands of the bankers as deposits in one form or 
another, and in this respect the inflationary measure, under 
which the ex-service men will be the medium of distribution, 
will be of more benefit than any movement or measure under 
which and through which the banker and the banker only 
will be the beneficiary. 

I cannot support this bill inasmuch as liberal amendments, 
such as the Brown amendment, have been crushed by an 
unjustified opposition. Evidently, it is intended that the 
stranglehold upon the people of this Nation should be made 
permanent and that the money changers shall reside within’ 
the temple in the future as he has in the past. 

I am willing that the people of my district sit in judgment 
on my action in this instance and I make no apologies for 
the fact that I cannot compromise with Wall Street bankers 
when the best interests of the people are at stake. What I 
cannot get through my head, and not a single Member of 
this House has ever been able to explain to me, is why it 
is wrong to inflate the currency of the United States Gov- 
ernment and expand the currency system in accordance with 
the needs of the people, when it is all right to do so for the 
specific benefit of the bankers. Moreover, I should like to 
know and I have never received an explanation of why it is 
that bankers will condemn the payment of the adjusted- 
compensation certificates with currency secured by deposit- 
ing these certificates, when this same principle has been, in 
effect, applied for the benefit of the bankers heretofore and 
when this same method is again authorized by the provisions 
of this bill. 

I am obliged to record my vote in opposition and in doing 
so I am consistent with my previous actions in voting for 
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and supporting the guarantee deposit law and in demand- 
ing investigation of the bank situation in my State in similar 
progressive measures. - 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. Mr. Speaker, on March 3 this branch 
of Congress was asked to vote on H.R. 7963, a bill to ex- 
tend the period during which direct obligations of the United 
States interest-bearing bonds may be used as collateral 
security for Federal Reserve notes. 

This bill was submitted under a rule giving very limited 
debate and with very little time allowed for its intelligent 
and free discussion and consideration. On the surface this 
bill asked for an extension of time of a similar bill passed in 
February 1932. At that time this same bill was brought up 
under a rule of the most drastic sort, as the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] said on February 15, 1932: 

This most important measure is not before the House under the 
ordinary rules, which would permit it to be safeguarded by proper 
amendments. It is called up under a suspension of the rules and 
has to be passed just as it has been proposed by the committee, 
and not 1 of the 435 Members of this House can propose a single 
amendment to it. It camnot be amended in any particular. We 
have to vote for it just as it is, without the changing of a dotting 
of an “1” or the crossing of a “t.” 

He further said: 


These Federal Reserve banks have squeezed, robbed, wrecked, and 
ruined many banks, merchants, and citizens all over the United 
States, and I condemn them for it. 


Quoting further, he says: 

The huge, unearned salaries they are paying their officials and 
employees are a stench in the nostrils of all Americans at this 
time, when millions of men are without jobs and women and little 
children are starving all over the United States. Just think that 
they are paying some of their officials annual salaries of $25,000, 
$30,000, $35,000, $40,000, and $50,000 a year, when people are starv- 
ing, and the time has come when we ought to stop this abuse and 
require them to respond to us with proper information. 


I want to bring to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress and the taxpayers of America that the Federal Re- 
serve banks have not mended their ways, and every penny 
that is collected as an interest payment by the Federal 
Reserve banks is exacted as a tribute, without any moral 
right so to do, from the workers, farmers, and laborers of 
this country, either directly or indirectly. 

I want to bring to the attention of the House that on the 
consideration of this bill in the committee in 1932, General 
Dawes—whose last claim to fame was that he borrowed 
$90,000,000 for his own personal bank in Chicago—appeared 
in favor of the bill, as did Ogden Mills, the protector of the 
vested interests under Hoover; but all the testimony we 
get in the committee report as to what he—Dawes—said 
is the following—and I am quoting from the statement of 
our former Member of Congress, LaGuardia: 


General Dawes thereupon addressed the committee, his remarks 
not being stenographically reported, at his own request, 


LaGuardia further said: 


It is indeed a sad commentary on the banking system of our 
country when it is admitted that $2,000,000,000 have been with- 
drawn from the banks and are being hoarded. This is a reflection 
and to the everlasting shame of the bankers and the system 
which they have created; and no criticism of the thousands and 
thousands of persons who have lost millions in bad banks and 
unsafe securities. I fail to see that even in this bill, with its 
unlimited latitude and tremendous powers, anything that will 
guarantee to us that the small business man, the manufacturer, 
or the merchant will get credit any easier than during the last 2 
years, All that we hear is help the banks; help the railroads "— 
loans of all sorts to both—and leaving to their tender mercies 
relief of any kind to the merchants, business men, and manufac- 
turers. After all, the return of normal conditions depends on 
increased business with increased employment. 


And from the working of the original act, passed in 1932, 
the result predicted by Mayor LaGuardia was a true fore- 
cast. On February 15, 1932, the Chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee said, on page 3964 of the RECORD, 
the following: 

There is a certain delicacy involved in the discussion of credit 
and banking that forbids that reference to matters of that kind 
be published to the world, if we are to deal constructively with 
great and important affairs such as were before the Committee on 


3 and Currency when the distinguished gentleman appeared 
ore us. 
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And it is my personal opinion that if the citizens of this 
country were informed of all the conditions surrounding the 
issuance of currency, the floating of bonds, and the paying 
of interest and the total cost to the country each year, they 
would have long ago declared that the paying of interest as 
tribute should now be at an end. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama further said, specifically referring to section 3 of the 
act then before the House: 

It makes possible expansion, not a wild inflation, but sufficient 
expansion to counteract the horrible deflationary policies and 
practices in which we" find ourselves engulfed at this time in the 
United States. That is what we are trying to do. That is all 
there is in this provision respecting note issues by the Federal 
Reserve banks. It is not a wild scheme. It is to be kept under 
the control of the Federal Reserve Board. The provision is limited 
in operation to a period of 1 year. We could not inflate to any 
dangerous extent so long as the gold requirement is retained. 
I will say also, in this connection, that if the Federal Reserve 
Board is to be judged by its conduct in the past, nobody need 
fear that we are in for a wild period of inflation through the 
operation of this law, so long as it is under the control of the 
Federal Reserve Board of the United States. 


But remember the Federal Reserve bank is a private bank. 
I am inclined to believe that when he said we would not 
have any wild inflation he was correct. And the facts follow 
that instead of inflating, the total amount of commercial 
loans and discounts in this country in 1933 was much lower 
than in 1932, so if the Federal Reserve banks received an 
issuance of Federal Reserve notes under this act, and indus- 
trial and commercial loans were lessened instead of in- 
creased, the Federal Reserve banks must have been using 
their money in the purchase of interest-bearing Government 
bonds. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 3, 1934, in 
a discussion on this bill, in reply to a question as to whether 
these notes would be used for a further extension of credit 
or for a further shrinkage, Mr. GoLpsBoroucH, the gentleman 
from Maryland, replied: 

VVV Govern- 
ment. 

And, further— s 

The money is being loaned to the Federal Government at the 
present time. 

And it was not loaned back to business and industry as 
intended. 

I believe that the gentleman from Maryland correctly 
stated where this money issued under this bill was going; 
it was being loaned back to the Government. This same 
money issued by the Federal Reserve agent to the Federal 
Reserve bank at one thirtieth of 1-percent interest was being 
used to purchase more Government bonds bearing from 3- 
to 4-percent interest. In other words, the Federal Reserve 
banks were getting money from the Government at one 
thirtieth of 1-percent interest and were reloaning the same 
identical money to the Government and receiving Govern- 
ment bonds bearing interest of from 3 to 4 percent. The 
United States is paying the private bankers for the use of 
the Government’s own money from $30 to $40 per thousand 
per year, while it costs the banks only 30 copper cents. 

Under the new bonds to be issued by the Government the 
bankers have promised to do the people of the United States 
a favor and charge only 27-percent interest. 

While many Members of the House believe in this form of 
financing they will not get behind a bill such as the Frazier 
bill to loan money to the farmers to save their farms, at 1½ 
percent interest, and they will ratify the loaning to the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, which are private banking institutions, 
Government money at one thirtieth of 1-percent interest. 
Under the Frazier-Lemke bill the farmer pays 50 times as 
much as the banker. 

If this bill embodies a sound policy, which is a compara- 
tive term, then the House and Senate should pass without 
hesitation the Weideman bill (H.R. 8286) authorizing the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make loans direct to 
municipalities and other governmental subdivisions at an 
interest rate not to exceed 1½ percent, said loans to be 
secured by tax-anticipation warrants, short-term notes, de- 
liquent-tax certificates, or other collateral as the RF. C. 
board may deem adequate. 
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The passage of this bill would save many municipalities 
and other governmental subdivisions from bankruptcy, and 
would enable cities, townships, and so forth, to pay up their 
indebtedness and not default on their obligations, and would 
guarantee the payments of municipal and county bonds 
heretofore issued. 

Take, for example, the city of Detroit, whose bonded 
indebtedness amounts to approximately $400,000,000. The 
city of Detroit has now balanced its budget and is living 
within its income, but it has an inherited deficit of $13,000,- 
000 which it is carrying on its budget from year to year. 
In order to carry on the city’s business it is necessary for 
the city to issue scrip bearing interest at the rate of 5 per- 
cent per annum. Each time the city has scrip printed there 
is a printing cost of about $35,000. Therefore, the yearly 
cost to the taxpayer to carry this scrip, which is used be- 
cause the bankers claim they cannot loan the city the neces- 
sary money needed through short-term obligations, is $650,- 
000 for interest and $35,000 for printing, a total of $685,000. 
If H.R. 8286 were made a law, the R.F.C. could loan money 
to the city of Detroit and other governmental subdivisions 
and cities at the rate of 1½ percent per annum. Under 
this bill, the cost to the city of Detroit would be $195,000 
per year, a saving of $490,000 per year. If municipalities 
were loaned money at the same rate as the Federal Reserve 
banks are loaned money, the cost would only be $68,500 per 


year. 

The point I want to make is this: The additional payment 
of interest is nothing but a bonus for the bankers, paid for 
by the taxpayers, for which they are rendered no service, 
and for which they receive nothing in return. 

The exorbitant interest demanded by bankers is the reason 
for the high taxes now levied; it is the reason why, in the 
name of economy, the salaries of teachers, policemen, fire- 
men, and city employees have been generally reduced. So 
the divisions of Government could live within their income, 
so they could continue to pay their tributes to the bankers. 

It is about time for the citizens of the United States to 
again say: “Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

If the illustration were carried further, again using the 
financial condition of the city of Detroit as an example. 
The interest charges on the bonded debt of the city of 
Detroit amounts to $19,000,000 a year on a bonded debt of 
approximately $400,000,000, a rate of about 44% percent per 
annum, If the city’s debt could be refinanced by the Goy- 
ernment at 1'4-percent interest per annum, the city of 
Detroit would save two thirds of the money it is paying out 
for interest, or $12,666,666. 

It could wipe out its deficit in 1 year, and our municipal 
employees could be paid a decent salary again, increase 
their purchasing power, and help this country on the road 
to prosperity. If the Government can loan money to the 
private bankers, the Federal Reserve System, at one thir- 
tieth of 1-percent interest, it could make money by loaning 
the cities money at 144-percent interest. 

There is one serious objection to my plan, and that is that 
it will not allow the private bankers and buyers of tax- 
exempt securities to further enslave our citizens. This plan 
will not meet with the approval of the international bank- 
ers, whose only aim in life is to keep us in bondage and to 
exact their tribute from each and every one. 

To get back to the year 1932, on February 15, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] said: 

We are here to save the country from impending danger. I 
shall not particularize but will point out to you that such action 
as we are now taking by methods justified only under the most 
imperative circumstances may of itself testify to the extreme need 
of action—not of finding fault, not of reviewing ancient history, 
not of discussing wages, but of saving the financial structure of 
the United States; and before any man casts his vote against a 
proposal to that end, recommended by 20 out of 21 members of 
your Committee on Banking and Currency, recommended by your 
trusted leaders of both parties, recommended by those who are in 
charge for the moment of the financial destinies of the land— 
before he for some unrelated reason casts his vote, let him ask 


of himself what will the people of the United States think of his 
attitude in this grave hour of peril. 
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In two market days the very proposal of this measure added 
$5,000,000,000 to the value of what we commonly speak of as 
securities—¢5,000,000,000 brought by a ray of hope, brought by the 
certainty in the mind of the business world that this proposal 
would open the doors of the banks; that this would send the 
money out into circulation; that this would turn the wheels of 
industry; that this would set the tractors going over the plains; 
that this would renew the activities of the land. 

I know well that some short-sighted critics will say that we 
are doing this for the benefit of the speculators, will Say that 
we are only helping those who gamble in the market. Nothing 
could be further from the fact. We are doing this to help the 
banks in order that the banks can help us, in order that the 
banks now keeping untold millions hoarded through fear of with- 
drawals of deposits may gain courage in order that they may with 
safety proceed again to make loans and thus spread the feeling 
of confidence that alone can bring us out of this crisis. 


Well, we followed the course prescribed by the committee, 
and what happened? Five thousand million dollars were 
added to the value of securities which were nearly all held 
directly or indirectly for the benefit of the bankers. And 
did this action in the year 1932 open the doors of the bank? 
No! Within 1 year the doors of every bank in the Nation 
were closed. Did the banks send the money out into cir- 
culation that would turn the wheels of industry? No! 
The actual facts shown by economic surveys are that the 
total of commercial loans and discounts in this country 
were lower in 1933 than in 1932. And I leave it to you as 
to whether or not the banks released their hoarded millions 
and spread the feeling of confidence throughout the country. 

It is further said: 


In all times of great national distress men have turned to 
individuals and have trusted them with temporary power, power 
that under other circumstances might seem extreme, might seem 
full of danger, but which in times of crises is necessary for na- 
tional preservation. Because such a time is upon us, because 
the need exists, an imperative, commanding need, I pray that no 
man may hesitate to entrust this power to men whom we know 
in our hearts will be patriotic men, will be unselfish men, will 
have only the welfare of the country at heart, and will use their 
power for the common welfare. 


And within 1 year after the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts engaged in this great display of patriotic oratory, every 
bank in the country was closed and people driven to the 
depths of despair like this country had never known before. 

The gentleman from Maryland said in 1932: 


The laboring man, the man who lives from day to day, is always 
the first consideration. 

Now, the Federal Reserve System is thoroughly aware of the 
purposes of this bill. It is thoroughly aware that the purpose 
of it is to give the Federal Reserve System an opportunity to go 
into the market and start raisirig the price level and reestablish 
the confidence of the people. They are honorable men. They are 
men of ability. They are men of experience. They have not 
always in the past used their powers in the way I would like them 
to, but they have a magnificent opportunity for the demonstration 
of a high-class and unselfish Americanism, and I believe they will 
make fine use of this opportunity. 


And he guessed wrong then, and in 1934 he says, on page 
3644 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Sometimes it is unwise to explain the of a measure, but 
in my opinion it is necessary to go into detail about the necessity 
for this legislation at this time. The administration has gone a 
long way in its effort to drive the money changers from the temple. 
The people of the United States are not yet ready, in the judg- 
ment of the administration, for a managed currency; they are not 
yet ready for the issuance of money without some sort of reserve, 
The public is in the habit of having the Government issue its 
bonds when it needs money for public purposes. Unless this bill 
is passed, the market for Government bonds will drop imme- 
diately. 


And further— 

I want to make a statement that I did not make yesterday, and 
that is, you cannot sustain the bond market unless this exten- 
sion of time is given. Unless the Government can market its 
bonds, under our present set-up we cannot carry on the extensive 
public works now in the process of being worked out. 

I challenge the statement that the Government is depend- 
ent upon the payment of a tribute, in the form of interest 
collected on Government bonds, in order to carry out its pro- 
gram. Just a short time ago our President of the United 
States stated that there must be a general scaling down of 
interest charges. 
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We are at the crossroads today, to decide whether or not 
we as Members of Congress are willing to help cut the 
shackles that are bearing down upon the American public by 
declaring our financial independence and by saying no trib- 
ute shall be paid to private bankers henceforth in the form 
of interest. When we take that step our work will have 
been complete. 

Compared to the dangers in this bill, and the dangers of 
our past financial policies, a highwayman and a safe blower 
is a gentleman and the racketeer is an angel. The citizens 
of the United States are paying a yearly toll of $15,000,- 
000,000 to bankers for interest covering all sorts of loans. 
Do you want this to continue? 

The Federal Reserve bank, according to this bill, can take 
a billion dollars in United States bonds and hypothicate 
them, but still have them draw interest to the bank at 3 to 4 
percent and pay the United States Treasury approximately 
$300,000 and receive 81,000, 000,000 in new money. They can 
take the billion in cash and buy a billion in bonds, then take 
the second billion of bonds and three hundred thousand in 
cash and receive another billion of new money, and with 
that cash buy another billion of bonds. They can again take 
the billion of bonds and three hundred thousand of cash and 
receive another billion in cash, and so on, just like a dog 
chasing his tail, until the bond issues are completely taken up. 

One billion in bonds and $2,700,000 in cash will float the 
entire bond issue of $9,000,000,000. That is, on an invest- 
ment of $2,700,000 the Federal Reserve bank can have 
$9,000,000,000 drawing an interest of $258,750,000 annually, 
almost a million dollars for each working day of interest. 
That is 95.219 percent per year on the investment, or 26.06 
percent daily interest. That is exactly what the terms of 
this bill gives to the Federal Reserve bank, a private cor- 
poration, and some of the gentlemen on the floor say it is 
necessary that we give these interests this bonus. 

All other robberies in history are pikers as compared with 
this hold-up. 

Suppose you gave the farmers of the Nation that kind of 
a chance to hold up the Government, it would read like 
this: Government sells farmers wheat at 30 cents a bushel 
and then buys back the same wheat and pays the farmer 
$28.75 for the bushel, then sells it to the farmer again at 30 
cents and again buys it back at $28.75, and so on; more than 
that, the farmer would have all the natural results of the 
bushel of wheat. It would be his wheat and dole, too. 

It would be like the grocer selling the same can of sardines 
nine times and still have the same can on his shelf. Extract 
nine profits and have it ready for the next customer. Why, 
a one-horse independent grocer could make money at that. 
We are actually giving that privilege to the chain grocers, 
the owners of the banks and chain stores, through this bill, 
and we wonder why the chains are outstripping the inde- 
pendents. 

This bill is the sum total of all robberies ever pulled off in 
all history. Beside it all other robberies are but molehills 
as compared with this mountain of privilege. 

The same method that the private bankers use in this bill 
is the method that could be used to pay off the soldiers’ 
adjusted-service certificates, the only difference being that 
no one would be paying interest on the currency issued to 
pay the bonus to the soldier. There is no new principle of 
issuing money under the terms of the Patman bill, H.R. No. 1. 
The amount paid to the veterans will be permanent circu- 
lating medium and of the same wording, form, size, and 
denominations as United States notes issued under existing 
law and now in circulation. 

So all may understand the purpose for which the adjusted- 
service certificates were ed, I quote the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman], who on February 20, 1934, clearly ex- 
plained this. And there is no one in the House who can 
refute the facts, which are as follows: 

There are 3,545,284 certificates as of January 1, 1934, of the 
aggregate face value of $3,543,981,515. Three million nineteen 
thousand five hundred and eighty-two of these veterans out of a 
total number of 3,545,000 have borrowed money on their certifi- 


cates. They have borrowed $1,340,659,199.38, leaving a remainder 
due of approximately $2,200,000,000, and if that money is paid, it 
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will go into every nook and corner of the Nation. It will not only 
benefit these veterans but it will benefit everybody. It will find 
its way into the local banks, and there be used as a reserve for the 
issuance of ten additional dollars for every dollar of reserve. That 
will help the country generally, as the people are very much in 
need of additional purchasing power. This will not be giving away 
$2,200,000,000, but it will be paying $2,200,000,000 on a debt that 
Congress has heretofore confessed was due to the 3,545,284 veterans 
in the United States. 


HOW AMOUNT OF ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES ARRIVED AT 


The committee that passed on this matter ascertained that 
there was a difference of between $1 and $1.25 a day between the 
pay received by the lowest-paid laborer in the United States during 
the war and what a private in the United States Army received. 
Many laborers in civilian life received several times as much as the 
lowest-paid laborers and the skilled workers received very high 
wages. Therefore the committee said we should at least com- 
pensate the soldiers to the extent of that difference between what 
the lowest-paid laborer received and what the average private 
received, the difference being between $1 and $1.25. Congress 
allowed them the $1 a day for home service extra, and $1.25 a day 
extra for service overseas, If this money is paid as of the time 
they rendered service, the full amount was due October 1, 1931. 
The reason it is not due now on its face is because there were 7 years 
from the time the services were rendered to January 1, 1925, the 
date of the certificates. The veterans were not allowed interest, 
So if you will go back and date the certificates as of the time they 
rendered the service and give the veterans the customary rate of 
interest paid to everyone else connected with the war, the full 
face value of each certificate was due on October 1, 1931, and this 
bill provides that no interest shall be charged the veterans sub- 
sequent to that time. I believe it is the best means, it is the best 
vehicle, that has ever been proposed to put purchasing power into 
the hands of the masses of the people in every nook and corner 
of the Nation. 


CONTROLLED EXPANSION OF CURRENCY 


House bill 1 provides for controlling expansion of the currency 
and the immediate payment to veterans of the face value of their 
adjusted-service certificates in new currency—United States notes. 
These notes will not bear interest and will be lawful money of the 
United States and shall be maintained at a parity value with the 
standard unit of value fixed by law. No new principle of issuing 
money is involved. Such notes shall be legal tender in payment 
of all debts and dues, public and private, and shall be receivable 
for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so received shall 
be reissued. Such notes, when held by any national banking 
association or Federal Reserve bank, may be counted as a part of 
its lawful reserve. 


The State of Michigan would receive $85,418,613 if the 
adjusted-service certificates were paid. The various coun- 
ties in Michigan would receive the following amounts: 
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540, 101. 52 


$85, 418, 613. 00 


The Fourteenth Congressional District of Michigan would 
receive over $6,000,000. 

Do you not think that we all would benefit if this amount 
of money was used to increase supply of money and the pur- 
chasing power of the people? And do not forget that the 
money which we would use to pay off the debt to the soldier 
would be the same kind of money we are using to pay the 
bonus to the bankers for which the bankers contribute noth- 
ing, but use to exact a tribute from the people in the form 
of money loaned to them or their divisions of government 
for a price, the payment of interest. The payment of the 
adjusted-service certificates will put money into the hands 
of nearly 4,000,000 veterans who will use it to purchase 
goods they have so long needed, pay taxes, and put it in the 
channels of business. This money will not be hoarded, but 
spent. The circulation of this money will help the Presi- 
dent’s program and may be the one thing necessary to 
guarantee it success. 

So the paramount issue of today is this: Shall the Gov- 
ernment of the United States be run for the benefit of the 
international bankers or shall the citizens of the United 
States be given the right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness”? Shall we replace the Statue of Liberty 
with the golden statue erected to the god of greed? Shall 
we forget that the only time our Saviour used force was 
when he drove the money changers from the temple? Let us 
reestablish the principle that we all believe in: That all 
men are entitled to a right to work, to own their own homes, 
to reap a just reward for their labors, and to enjoy nature’s 
sunshine as God intended. We owe it to our children that 
we shall not depart and leave them in a condition of bond- 
age and slavery to organized greed and gold. 

Inheritances and incomes must be limited so the power- 
ful few cannot have it in their power to control the life and 
destiny of the many. The lifeblood of labor shall not be 
further transfused by the payment of interest. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, there is danger ahead—the 
Government is still trying to get prosperity by borrowing— 
by issuing billions more of tax-exempt interest-bearing 
bonds. By the end of this year, it is said, this Nation’s debt 
will be some $32,000,000,000. The average interest on this 
huge sum will be about 3% percent, which amounts to 
$1,120,000,000 per annum. This is the national debt. It 
does not include that of States, counties, cities, and other 
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political subdivisions. These States, counties, cities, and 
other political subdivisions, as well as individuals, have all 
stretched their credit to the limit. 

This Nation is bankrupt; every State in this Union is 
bankrupt; the people of the United States, as a whole, are 
bankrupt. The public and private debts of this Nation, 
which are evidenced by bonds, mortgages, notes, or other 
written instruments amount to about $250,000,000,000, and it 
is estimated that there is about $50,000,000,000 of which 
there is no record, making in all about $300,000,000,000 of 
public and private debts. The total physical cash value of all 
the property in the United States is now estimated at about 
$70,000,000,000. That is more than it would bring if sold 
at public auction. In this we do not include debts or the 
evidence of debts, such as bonds, mortgages, and so forth. 
These are not physical property. They will have to be paid 
out of the physical property. How are we going to pay 
$300,000,000,000 with only $70,000,000,000? It cannot be done 
unless we first put more money into actual circulation—not 
by doubling it in the hands of a few but by putting it into 
circulation among the people. Let Wall Street call that 
debasing of the currency and make the most of it. We are 
more concerned with not debasing American manhood and 
womanhood. 

At 5 percent the interest on this vast indebtedness amounts 
to $15,000,000,000 annually, or $120 a year for every man, 
woman, and child. The amount of money in actual circula- 
tion in this country is about $2,000,000,000—by that I do not 
mean money lost or destroyed, hoarded, or in foreign coun- 
tries. Therefore, in order to pay the interest on our public 
and private debts, each dollar in actual circulation—in actual 
use—will have to be used as a revolving fund and be paid 
over seven and one-half times a year. 

Yet in spite of this vast indebtedness, in spite of these 
dizzy, incomprehensible figures, millions of our people are 
forced to seek a position on the Federal pay roll or on a 
disguised dole system. There is not enough money among 
the people to enable them to employ and utilize the energy 
of these men and women in necessary and useful work— 
there is a money famine. We have made beggars out of a 
once proud people. States, counties, cities, school districts, 
and other quasi-public institutions are all asking for help 
from the Federal Government. Some of these are offer- 
ing so-called “frozen assets” as security for loans, forget- 
ting that these assets are no longer frozen but have long 
Since evaporated. There is danger ahead, a collapse, and 
a collapse means devastation and destruction. 

What, then, caused this condition? It was caused by the 
monopolization—not of the wealth of this country but of the 
medium of exchange—the monopolization in the hands of a 
few financial monarchs of the money of the country—the 
unit of exchange. This was brought about by skillful ma- 
nipulation of the currency, by a monopolizing tariff, by 
gambling in stocks and bonds and the necessities of life. 
It was brought about first by virtually doubling the money 
in circulation through the Federal Reserve banks during 
the war and then by cruel, brutal, and inhuman deflation, by 
virtually cutting in two the money in circulation. 

May we ask what is money? What is its purpose and 
its function? Money is not gold; it is not silver. Money as 
such has no intrinsic value; it is a unit of exchange, a 
measure of values, a common denominator with which we 
measure the comparative values of commodities; it is a 
yardstick with which we measure the comparative values of 
the things produced by the energy of a people. Money is 
made by law; demonetize gold today and remonetize silver, 
and gold would be worth less than silver. 

We have heard a great deal about real money and bank 
money—credit money. It may be well for us to find out 
just what credit money—bank money—is as compared with 
real money. In plain words, credit money or bank money 
is just hot air; it is make-believe money that does not exist. 
Bank or credit money is a condition where all the banks of 
this Nation have on deposit, as they had on January 9 
last year, $42,000,000,000 and only $684,000,000 of actual 
money with which to pay the $42,000,000,000. How could 
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they pay $62 with only $1? That is why we had the bank 
holiday. The difference between $42,000,000,000 on de- 
posit and $684,000,000 of actual money in the banks is 
credit money or bank money. In other words, bank money 
or credit money is imaginary money on which the banks 
draw interest. The trouble with us is that we have too 
much bank or credit money and not enough real money. 
What we need is enough actual money in actual circulation 
to do the Nation’s business and less imaginary bank money 
or credit money. 

To loosen this strangle hold upon our people we propose 
as a remedy the Frazier-Lemke bill. This bill provides that 
the United States Government shall refinance existing farm 
indebtedness at 134-percent interest and 112-percent prin- 
cipal on the amortization plan, not by issuing bonds but by 
issuing Federal Reserve notes secured by the best securities 
on earth, first mortgages on farm lands; better security than 
gold or silver, because you cannot eat gold or silver but you 
can eat the products that grow on the farms, therefore your 
life depends upon the farms. They are the best security on 
the face of the earth. If our Government has enough intel- 
ligence to do this, it will make a profit of $6,345,000,000 at 
1% percent interest in 47 years, the time required for 
amortization of the farm indebtedness. 

Let us compare the Frazier-Lemke bill with the one passed 
by the special session of Congress, written in New York in 
the atmosphere of the money changers. Under that bill, if 
all the farm indebtedness were refinanced, the farmers of 
this Nation would pay $12,492,500,000 in 39 years to the 
coupon clippers. Under the Frazier-Lemke bill, the farmers 
would have to pay just $6,149,500,000 less interest in 47 
years, and, at the same time, the Government would make 
a net profit of $6,345,000,000, and to that extent lessen our 
Federal tax burden. 

Under the present Farm Mortgage Act the farmer is asked 
to pay 4% -percent interest if he lives in a Federal Farm 
Loan Association district and 5 percent if he does not, and 
in addition pay 1 percent for administration and buy stock 
in an amount equal to 5 percent of the loan, making 10% 
or 11 percent for the first year and thereafter 412- or 5-per- 
cent interest, together with 1 percent for amortization, mak- 
ing 5% or 6 percent annually until paid. While under the 
Frazier-Lemke bill he will pay 1 %- percent interest and 1½- 
percent principal, or $30 for each thousand dollars bor- 
rowed for approximately 47 years. Under the Frazier- 
Lemke bill a farmer could carry a $17,000 mortgage loan, 
as far as his ability to pay goes, as easily as a $5,000 loan 
under the present law. The Fraziler-Lemke bill takes into 
consideration the farmers’ ability to pay. 

Our Government now prints Federal Reserve notes and 
gives them to the Federal Reserve banks at-0.7 of 1 cent per 
bill—the cost of printing. It makes no difference whether 
that bill is a one-dollar bill or a thousand-dollar bill—or 
whether they keep it for 1 year or for 20 years—all they 
ever pay your Uncle Sam for it is 0.7 of 1 percent per bill. 
The amount of all the paper money given by the Govern- 
ment to the banks amounted on January 1 last to over 
$4,878,500,000, of which amount over $3,332,000,000 were 
Federal Reserve notes. 

After your Government had given all this money to 
these bankers, it found it necessary to borrow back some 
of the money that it gave away. It had to sell bonds. The 
amount of these bonds together with certificates of in- 
debtedness on January 31 last amounted to over $25,000,- 
000,000 and will be, it is claimed, some $32,000,000,000 by the 
end of the year. These bonds bear interest on an average 
of about 3% percent and are tax exempt. In other words, 
these bankers used the $4,878,500,000 paper money which 
your Government gave them as a revolving fund with which 
they bought the $25,000,000,000 tax-exempt, 342-percent, 
interest-bearing bonds and certificates. 

These bankers not only now have the $25,000,000,000 
tax-exempt, interest-bearing bonds and certificates but 
they also have the $4,878,500,000 of paper money which 
your Government gave them and which they used as a 
revolving fund to buy these bonds. At this time the Gov- 
ernment is borrowing about a billion dollars a month, It 


prints tax-exempt, interest-bearing bonds to that amount 
and hands these over to these bankers, and in return the 
bankers hand to the Government deposit slips. No money 
is exchanged—the whole thing is merely a bookkeeping 
transaction. The banks draw interest on the bonds, but 
the Government draws no interest on the deposit slips. 
The Government checks on these deposit slips and the per- 
sons who receive the checks redeposit them in the banks. 
The Government, of course, is short changed. If the banks 
need more money as a revolving fund, they take these bonds 
and put them up as security for more Federal Reserve notes. 

Congress, in passing Senate bill 2766 last Saturday, ex- 
tended the privilege for 3 years more to the Federal Reserve 
banks, of buying tax-exempt, interest-bearing bonds and 
then putting them up with the Federal Reserve Board and 
receiving Federal Reserve notes—money—for seven tenths of 
1 cent per bill—the cost of printing. There is no limita- 
tion—the sky is the limit. In other words, the Government 
farms out the right to have money issued to the banks and 
they agree to buy tax-exempt, interest-bearing bonds with 
money that the Government gives them for nothing. In 
that way the Government can continue to borrow on the 
one hand by issuing tax-exempt, interest-bearing bonds for 
the bankers at the expense of the taxpayer, and on the 
other hand, print the money for these banks until the whole 
credit structure of this Nation will fall. 

There was great confusion and resentment on the floor of 
the House of Representatives when the party leaders of both 
parties brought this bill up for consideration on Friday. 
The majority of the Members then seemed determined to 
stop this vicious practice of issuing money and giving it to 
the banks for nothing and then borrowing it back again 
by issuing interest-bearing tax-exempt bonds. To save the 
day for this bill, the House was adjourned. The next day, 
strange as it may seem, the bill that could not have been 
passed the night before, was passed with only 38 dissenting 
votes. 

To one unfamiliar with how laws are made, it would seem 
as it did to Alice in Wonderland, where things seem real 
but are not. No voice was heard about fiat money, soft 
money, nor yet about debasing the currency. The dying 
shadows of a past civilization, slaves of a dying monetary 
system won a temporary victory. The bill which pays tribute 
to the bankers for doing that which it is clearly the duty 
of the Government to do was passed. We have this con- 
solation, however, that there will be an end to dreamland. 
It may take another election or two, but ultimately the pub- 
lic wrongs will be righted and the people will triumph. 

If our Government can print paper money for the bank- 
ers, why can it not do it for the farmers? Why not do it 
for agriculture? Why not issue Federal Reserve notes se- 
cured by better security than the bankers put up—secured 
by the farms of this Nation? Why not do the reasonable 
thing—the intelligent thing—the only thing—and pass the 
Frazier-Lemke bill? When this bill becomes a law, it will 
reduce a farmer’s indebtedness by three fifths in 47 years 
because of the lower rate of interest, and in addition the 
Government will make a net profit of $6,345,000,000. Ona 
$10,000 loan the farmer will save $24,000 in interest in 47 
years and the Government will make $1,100 net profit. What 
does that mean to you business and professional men and 
women? It means that this farmer will spend that $24,000 
at home; that he will buy the things that he is so much in 
need of; and that the wheels of progress will start moving. 
We will have stopped making beggars of a once proud people. 
There will be no further need of a disguised dole system—of 
tax-exempt interest-bearing bonds. 

This bill is right in line with the President’s monetary 
policy. The mere seizing of the monetary gold of this Nation 
by the Government and increasing its value by lowering the 
gold content in the dollar, while it will make several billion 
profit for the Government, will not in itself help agriculture 
or industry unless the medium of exchange—the money in 
circulation—is also increased. Making gold dearer and 
thereby making money that is in our possession—silver and 
paper—cheaper will not expand the currency but, on the 
contrary, contract it. 
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Congress must supply the next step—the Frazier-Lemke 
bill—when Congress passes that, then there will be issued 
and put into circulation among the people several billion 
dollars of new money, Federal Reserve notes. It will again 
give purchasing power to the people. The farmer will pay 
his banker, his merchant, his lawyer, and his doctor, and 
they in turn will pay their bills, and all will start in again 
repairing and improving their homes. Unemployment and 
starvation will cease. The enforced idleness of millions of 
men and women will disappear, and we will hear no more of 
overproduction. Consumption will again be normal; real 
prosperity will return. 

This bill has the official endorsement of the National 
Farmers’ Union; it has the official endorsement of some 
State farm bureau organizations and of many bureau and 
grange locals throughout the Nation. It has the approval of 
95 percent of the farmers of this Nation; it has the approval 
of every intelligent banker, business and professional man 
and woman. Twenty-one State legislatures have asked Con- 
gress to pass this bill. They are: Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, and Wisconsin. It has the approval of the lower house 
of the State Legislature of New York, the President’s own 
State, as well as that of Ohio and of Delaware. Surely no 
Member of Congress from these States is justified in ignor- 
ing this mandate from his State. 

Why, then, does Congress not pass this bill? Is it because 
Wall Street is still closer to Congress than are the people of 
the United States? The people have been sleeping at the 
switch. They expect Congress to do something for them and 
generally wake up to find that it did something to them— 
gave them the so-called Economy Act“ and make-believe 
farm relief. This is the people’s fault. They neglect Con- 
gress, while the international bankers are on the job with 
their lobbyists and false propaganda. This Government is 
the people’s. The responsibility rests upon their shoulders. 
They elect all the Representatives and one third of the Sen- 
ators in Congress every 2 years. They can and ought to 
make their representatives responsive to their will. 

They have a right to demand that Congress pass the 
Frazier-Lemke bill—they have a right to ask their Congress- 
men to sign the petition at the Speaker’s desk to bring this 
bill out on the floor for discussion and passage. Congress 
must give this Nation the Frazier-Lemke bill and the Pat- 
man bonus bill—it must refinance the farmers and pay the 
soldiers in cash. It must give us an intelligent expansion 
of the currency, not in the hands of a few, but in the hands 
of the people. -We cannot borrow ourselves out of indebted- 
ness, An aroused and enlightened public opinion will com- 
pel Congress to pass this bill eventually, why not now? 
THE SENATE VETERAN AMENDMENTS TO THE INDEPENDENT OFFICES 

APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend the remarks I made on yesterday on veterans’ legis- 
lation. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I stated yesterday in reply to 
the question of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BuLwINKLE] what the provisions of the Senate amendments 
to the independent offices appropriation bill were in regard 
to disabled veterans of the World War and the Spanish 
War veterans. Expiration of the time allotted me for this 
purpose prevented me from summarizing the remaining 
veteran provisions of the amendments. I desire to do this 
now. 

In addition to the World War and Spanish War veterans’ 
provisions, the Senate amendments include remedial legis- 
lation in regard to hospitalization, to death compensation 
of World War veteran widows and children, and to disabil- 
ity retirement pay of emergency officers actually disabled in 
line of duty. 

The widow’s pension amendment provides that in no 
event shall death compensation being paid to widows, chil- 
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dren, or dependent parents of deceased veterans be reduced 
or discontinued, whether the death of the veteran on whose 
account compensation is being paid was directly or pre- 
sumptively connected with service. The amendment ex- 
cludes from its provisions any case where death compensa- 
tion was or is being paid through fraud, misrepresentation 
of a material fact, or unmistakable error; and this, in my 
opinion, is an all-sufficient safeguard and disposes of every 
reason for continuing the inhuman provisions of the Econ- 
omy Act in regard to death compensation to dependents, 
under which thousands of helpless widows and orphans of 
disabled veterans were left destitute. 

The Senate amendments also reinstate about 1,900 emer- 
gency officers actually disabled in line of duty during the 
war, and whose disability allowance was cut off by the Econ- 
omy Act. This restoration includes only those officers whose 
injury or disease was made a matter of official record by 
competent military authority during the period of actual 
service in war time, and to whom a disability allowance was 
being paid at the time of the passage of the Economy Act. 

HOUSE UNDERSTANDS THE ISSUE 

Finally, the Senate amendments provide that any hon- 
orably discharged veteran of any war who is suffering from 
disability or disease requiring hospitalization or domiciliary 
care and who is unable to defray the necessary expenses 
thereof, shall be entitled to hospitalization or domiciliary 
care in any veterans’ hospital within the limitations existing 
in such hospital. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I repeat, there is nothing vague and 
nothing ambiguous in any of these amendments, nothing 
which the Members of the House do not understand and 
which they have not been perfectly familiar with ever since 
the Legion four-point bill and the Spanish War veterans’ bill 
were introduced in January. I say the House is entitled to 


‘vote on these amendments now, and that it is competent to 


vote on them, without the intervention or advice of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

There are gentlemen here who honestly believe that these 
amendments are not proper. They voted for the Economy 
Act in the first place, knowing what it would do and what it 
has done for the sick and disabled veterans, both in the hos- 
pitals and out of them. I have no quarrel with them. If 
they are against the amendments, either in whole or in part, 
let them vote according to their convictions and their con- 
science. I do not deny them the right to vote against the 
amendments, but, Mr. Speaker, neither shall they deny me 
the right to vote for them, if I can help it. And that is why 
I have filed these motions to discharge the committees. 

In closing, let me say this. If, as the distinguished ma- 
jority leader assured me on the floor yesterday, it is the 
intention of the Appropriations Committee to report out 
these Senate amendments within a reasonable time, and in 
the exact form in which they received them, I have no great 
objection to that committee doing so. In that case, however, 
I am wholly unable to see any reason for the reference of 
the amendments to the Appropriations Committee. If that 
committee is simply going to hold the amendments for 3 or 
4 days and then send them into the House without any 
change, for what purpose was the reference to that com- 
mittee? 

The astute, capable, and intelligent leaders of the ma- 
jority, who, by the way, are opposed to these amendments, 
do not do meaningless or futile things. If the Appropriations 
Committee report the amendments out unchanged, within a 
reasonable time, and allow the House a direct vote upon 
each one of them separately, my opinion is that it will not 
be because the majority leaders want them to—otherwise, 
they never would have had them referred to that commit- 
tee—but it will be because the pressure of sentiment both 
within this body and without it, forces them to do so. 

That such sentiment exists and exists strongly, I think 
there can be no possible doubt. Therefore, whatever the 
reason may have been for referring the amendments to the 
committee, we are willing to wait a reasonable time, and 
no more, for those amendments to come out. If they do not, 
then by the motions for discharge which I have filed, we 
intend to force consideration of both the American Legion 
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four-point bill and the Spanish War veterans’ bill, not- 
withstanding the wishes either of the majority leaders or 
the committee. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. DOBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recor» and to append 
thereto a transcript of a radio address on the occasion of 
the President’s birthday, by Mr. Edwin C. Hill. 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to object. 

Mr. TABER. Reserving the right to object. 

Mr. RICH. I should like to know what the radio ad- 
dress is. 

Mr. DOBBINS. It was a nonpolitical address by Edwin 
C. Hill, on the night of the President’s birthday, on a com- 
mercial program, and it has a historical value, as it con- 
tained a very vivid newspaper account of the inaugural 
exercises a year ago tomorrow. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CIVIL WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SWICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWICK. Mr. Speaker, since the order to curtail the 
rolls of the Civil Works Administration was ordered by the 
administration 2 weeks ago, my office has been deluged with 
letters coming from men in my district who find themselves 
overcome with fear of want and hunger for their families. 

For the first time in these years of trial I am receiving 
letters containing words of doubt—fear for the future of 
America. Men look with awe on the trend of government. 
I quote a paragraph from a letter written by a foreman on 
a C. W. A. project in my home county of Beaver, Pa.: 

For God's sake don’t let us have a Germany, a France, or an 
Austria here. Put these men to work again, give them 30 hours a 
week and the same wages they were getting, or God help our 
country! 

Western Pennsylvania is experiencing the most severe 
winter it has known in the memory of most of its citizens; 
inclement weather has caused the cessation of C.W.A. proj- 
ects for days at a time, for instance, men employed on a 
sewer project in Pulaski Township, Beaver County, received 
in wages for the week ending February 24, 1934, the sum 
of $2.50, according to the foreman whose letter I have 
quoted in part. 

At the time the C.W.A. was inaugurated, it was the an- 
nounced purpose of the administration to carry it on until 
the P.W.A. and industry could assimilate the workers into 
their operations, certainly no person is optimistic enough to 
believe that can or will be done at this time. 

The only conclusion that can be reached is the adminis- 
tration does not believe that which it has attempted to 
make the people believe that the recovery program of the 
President is successful or that it is producing the results 
intended. 

We have almost completed 12 months under the new 
deal; the much-heralded annual review to be issued by the 
Democratic Party has been postponed. 

President Roosevelt, in his inaugural address, used the 
following words, which, in my opinion, may well be re- 
peated at this time: 

This is preeminently the time to speak the truth, the whole 
truth, frankly and boldly. Nor need we shrink from honestly 
facing conditions in our country today. This great Nation will 
endure as it has endured, will revive and will prosper. So first 
of all let me assert my firm belief that the only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself—nameless, unreasoning, unjustified terror 
which paralyzes needed efforts to convert retreat into advance. 

My friends, barrages of propaganda, composed of exag- 
gerated reports of employment, charges of corruption 
against men in high places, and a general smearing of 
America before the new deal, succeeded for many months 
to draw the attention of our people from that which men- 
aced them near at hand and focus their eyes on the mirage 
of the “ brain trust.” 
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A few days ago the people of Germany took an oath of 
fealty and allegiance to Hitler. They have been carried 
away on a storm of fanatical propaganda until they have 
submerged every right and become mere pawns for an 
ambitious politician. 

During the past 12 months charges of treason have been 
hurled at men and women who dared to lift their voices in 
protest against the practices of the new deal. The legis- 
lative branch of the Government ceases to function through 
the deliberations of duly elected representatives of the 
people. Legislation is drafted and originated at the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue by men who are long on theory 
and short on experience. The will of the people as expressed 
to their Members of Congress is subject to the decree of the 
executive council, issued through the majority leaders at 
the Capitol. 

Let me quote further from that inaugural address of a 
year ago: 

And it is to be hoped that the normal balance of executive and 
legislative authority may be wholly equal, wholly adequate to 
meet the unprecedented task before us. But it may be that an 
unprecedented demand and need for undelayed action may call 
for a temporary departure from that normal balance of public 
procedure. ; 

I am prepared, under my constitutional duty, to recommend the 
measures that a stricken nation in the midst of a stricken world 
may require. These measures or such other measures as the 
Congress may build out of its experience and wisdom I shall seek, 
within my constitutional authority, to bring to speedy adoption. 

But in the event that Congress shall fail to take one of these 
two courses, in the event that the national emergency is still 
critical, I shall not evade the clear course of duty that will 
then confront me. I shall ask the Congress for the one remaining 
instrument to meet the crisis—broad executive power to wage a 
war against the emergency, as great as the power that would be 
given to me if we were, in fact, invaded by a foreign foe. 


Congress has complied with every request made by the 
Chief Executive; many Members, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, who have spent years in legislative service, have 
submerged their own views in the hope that the new deal 
would succeed. It is admitted now that many of the poli- 
cies have not worked cut and new ones are to be substituted 
for them; we shall continue to experiment with human lives. 
In view of this, if the President carries out his plan as stated 
in his address which I have just quoted, the next step will 
be to adjourn Congress by placing all authority—legislative 
and executive, in the hands of the President. 

The Government has by its own spokesmen given the mil- 
lions of unemployed men and women reason to believe they 
may rightfully expect employment, if from no other source, 
from the Government itself. Yet the administration admits 
this is not possible by its avowed intention of stopping the 
C.W.A., which has furnished temporary employment for 
about 4,000,000 people, or about one third of those out of 
employment. 

What substitute is proposed for the C.W.A.? The most 
recent plan is known as the “three-point plan”, involving 
Federal aid through local relief agencies and the trans- 
planting of from 300,000 to 500,000 families from their pres- 
ent localities to other areas, where they will be placed on 
subsistence farms, and where it is hoped they can eke out an 
existence by part-time employment in industry. It reminds 
me a great deal of the fate of the Arcadians. But that would 
be looking backward. 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon the Members of this House to 
assume the responsibilities of their office; we have listened 
to a one-man band long enough, so long, in fact, that we 
are in danger of being lulled to sleep by the monotonous 
rhythm, and awaken to find the Government which we have 
sworn to defend, and the Constitution we have sworn to 
uphold, a matter of history, while our country joins with the 
many others who have reverted to the ancient form of 
government now known as “ dictatorship.” 

I do not believe any human being is equal to the task of 
restoring prosperity in this country by the application of 
theories which are admitted to be experiments. 

I do believe, however, that the American people have the 
courage to face the facts if they are placed before them in 
an honest, straightforward manner. They will call upon 
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their own mental and physical resources, just as their fore- 
fathers did in former years, and with the help of Almighty 
God, go forward, proud Americans, conscious of their duties 
as citizens, determined to be master of their own lives. 

I am willing to vote any amount of money the Nation’s 
credit will stand for relief purposes, but I object to the 
creation of a great paternalistic government, which will 
stamp out of our lives those forces which have made Amer- 
ica great—initiative, self-reliance, and independence. 

I respect the President of the United States; I am confi- 
dent he is doing his best to make conditions better; I also 
respect the wisdom of the American people; the brains of 
this Nation are not concentrated within the craniums of a 
few men. The voice of experience should be heeded. Let us 

America for those who subscribe to American prin- 
ciples at all cost. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. Rem of Illinois, indefinitely, on account of important 
business, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 
9 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until Monday, March 
5, 1934, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and 
Fisheries. H.R. 6175. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to amend sections 3 and 4 of an act of Congress entitled 
‘An act for the protection and regulation of the fisheries of 
Alaska’, approved June 26, 1906, as amended by the act of 
Congress approved June 6, 1924, and for other purposes: 
with amendment (Rept. No. 866). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. JONES: Committee on Agriculture. H.R. 8402. A 
bill to place the cotton industry on a sound commercial basis, 
to prevent unfair competition and practices in putting cotton 
into the channels of interstate and foreign commerce, to 
provide funds for paying additional benefits under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 867). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H.R. 8378) 
granting a pension to Clara J. Masterson, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOEPPEL: A bill (H.P. 8458) to amend section 6 
of Public, No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, to provide hospital 
treatment and domiciliary care to retired personnel of the 
armed services without additional expense to the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H.R. 8459) for the improvement 
of the Beaver and Mahoning Rivers located in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WOOD of Georgia: A bill (H.R. 8460) to amend 
section 392 of title 5 of the United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BUCK: A bill (H.R. 8461) authorizing the adjust- 
ment of existing contracts for the sale of timber on the 
national forests, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RUFFIN: A bill (H.R. 8462) granting an easement 
over certain lands to the Springfield Special Road District 
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in the county of Greene, State of Missouri, for road pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLDEN: Resolution (H.Res. 290) requesting the 
Secretary of the Interior to furnish to the House of Repre- 
sentatives a comprehensive plan for the improvement and 
development of the rivers and water resources of the States 
of California, Arizona, and Nevada, and, furthermore, to 
include authority for the establishment of subsistence home- 
steads and the encouragement of home owning; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. WELCH: Joint resolution (H.J.Res. 289) author- 
izing establishment of bulk and pierhead lines in San Fran- 
cisco Bay from a point near Point Avisadero (Hunters 
Point), San Francisco County, to Ravenswood Point, San 
Mateo County; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: Joint resolution (H.J.Res. 290) to 
provide an appropriation to carry into effect the act entitled 
“An act to provide for loans to farmers for crop production 
and harvesting during the year 1934, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved February 23, 1934; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: : 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the State of Massachu- 
setts, memorializing Congress to increase immigration quotas 
so as to enable persecuted Jewish people in Germany to 
enter the United States; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the State of Michigan, regarding dis- 
crimination against sales at retail; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARDEN of Kentucky: A bill (H.R. 8463) grant- 
ing a pension to Isaphaine Hufft; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H.R. 8464) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to award a Distin- 
guished Service Cross to John Moran; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H.R. 8465) conferririg jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United States to hear, con- 
sider, and render judgment on the claim of Squaw Island 
Freight Terminal Co., Inc., of Buffalo, N.Y., against the 
United States in respect of loss of property occasioned by 
the breaking of a Government dike on Squaw Island; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H.R. 8466) for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Harry W. Stephenson, United States Army, retired; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RUFFIN: A bill (HR. 8467) for the relief of A. P. 
Beazley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHAEFER: A bill (H.R. 8468) for the relief of 
Sarah Shelton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H.R. 8469) for the relief of 
H. M. Pippin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOOD of Georgia: A bill (H.R. 8470) for the relief 
of Eddie B. Black; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2716. By Mr. AYERS of Montana: Petition of L. R. Bate- 
man, of Great Falls, and sundry other citizens of Great 
Falls, Brady, and Missoula, Mont., praying for repeal or 
modification of the fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2717. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of William 
H. Becker, Elmar R. Beverley, H. G. Preston, and 47 others, 
residents of Alameda County, Calif., urging restoration of 
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benefits to Spanish-American War veterans and their de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2718. Also, petition of Evelyn Silva, Mary E. Peters, Jewel 
R. Colbert, and 47 others, résidents of Alameda County, 
Calif., urging restoration of benefits to Spanish-American 
War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2719. Also, petition of Harvey Forrester, Effie L. Wickham, 
Henry S. Thayer, and 19 others, residents of Alameda 
County, Calif., urging restoration of benefits to Spanish- 
American War veterans and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2720. Also, petition of L. M. Hudson, S. W. Alexander, 
George Jenkins, and 45 others, residents of Alameda County, 
Calif., urging restoration of benefits to Spanish-American 
War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2721. Also, petition of L. R. Sapp, Edward Love, R. C. 
Williams, and 45 others, residents of Alameda County, Calif., 
urging restoration of benefits to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans and their dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2722. Also, petition of W. P. Hodgkins, J. H. Morgan, and 
seven others, residents of Alameda County, Calif., urging 
restoration of benefits to Spanish-American War veterans 
and their dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2723. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the veterans of the 
Seventeen Hundred and Eightieth Company of the Veterans’ 
Civilian Conservation Camp at Mount Nebo, Ark., praying 
for the payment of the soldiers’ bonus; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

2724. By Mr. HILDEBRANDT: Resolution of the Fort- 
nightly Club, of Mitchell, SDak., urging support of House 
bill 6097, for supervision of motion pictures, known as the 
“ Patman bill”; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2725. By Mr. KENNEY: Memorial of the borough of 
Cresskill, Bergen County, N.J., endorsing House bill 7316, 
introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. KENNEY 
for the authorization of a national lottery to be conducted 
under the auspices of the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3726. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, New York City, opposing 
numerous provisions in the National Securities Exchange 
Act, S. 2693; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2727. Also, petition of American Ice Co., Jersey City, N.J., 
protesting against certain provisions of the National Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

2728. Also, petition of American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D.C., favoring the passage of House bill 3842; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2729. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petitions of citizens of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., requesting early hearings and favorable action 
on the Patman motion picture bill, H.R. 6097; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2730. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the American Legion, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 4 

2731. Also, petition of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, Buffalo, N.Y., urging favorable action on House bill 
683; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2732. Also, petition of the Erie County Board of Super- 
visors, New York State; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2733. Also, petition of OP. and CF. I. A., Local No. 9, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., urging adoption of House bills 7202 and 7050; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

2734. Also, petition of the Buffalo Aeronautical Workers 
Union, Buffalo, N.Y., urging favorable action on bill for 
insurance for unemployed, and passage of 30-hour week bill; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

2735. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Petition of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States relative to in- 
creasing immigration quotas so as to enable persecuted 


Jewish people in Germany to enter the United States; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2736. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of Sidney Blumenthal & 
Co., Inc., New York City, concerning certain provisions of 
the National Securities Exchange Act of 1934; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

2737. Also, petition of American Ice Co., Jersey City, N.J., 
protesting against certain provisions of the National Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

. 2738. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, New York City, opposing numerous provisions 
in the National Securities Exchange Act, S. 2693; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2739. Also, petition of the Old Glory Council of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Recognition of the Irish Republic, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., protesting against the scuttling and destruc- 
tion of the American Merchant Marine perpetrated by the 
British; to the Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and 
Fisheries. 

2740. Also, petition of Camp Dewey, No. 41, United Spanish 
War Veterans, Kenosha, Wis., favoring House bill 7135; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

2741. Also, petition of the American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D.C., favoring the passage of House bill 3842 
for the deportation of certain alien seamen; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2742. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion of Lawrence County, Pa., urging the enactment of House 
bill 6097 providing. higher moral standards for motion- 
picture films entering interstate and international com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2743. By Mr. THOMASON: Petition of El Paso County, 
Tex., urging adoption of amendment to independent offices 
appropriation bill in behalf Spanish-American veterans and 
widows; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2744. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the borough of Cress- 
kill, Bergen County, N.J., regarding the conduction of a 
national lottery; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2745. Also, petition of Charles Forney; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2746. Also, petition of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Indianapolis, Ind.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2747. Also, petition of Building Owners and Managers 
Association of Dayton, Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 
MoNnpDAY, MARCH 5, 1934 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, Feb. 28, 1934) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the following bills of the 
Senate: . 

S. 406. An act for the relief of Warren J. Clear; 

S. 750. An act for the relief of the Lebanon Equity Ex- 
change, of Lebanon, Nebr.; 

S. 1069. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of 
the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Co.; 

S. 1074. An act authorizing adjustment of the claims of 
John T. Lennon and George T. Flora; 

S. 1087. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of 
William T. Stiles; 

S. 1115. An act to authorize the Department of Agricul- 
ture to issue a duplicate check in favor of Department of 
Forests and Waters, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the 
original check having been lost; 
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S. 1347. An act for the relief of Little Rock College, Little 
Rock, Ark.; 

S. 1724. An act authorizing the reimbursement of Edward 
B. Wheeler and the State Investment Co. for the loss of 
certain lands in the Mora Grant, N.Mex.; 

S. 2201. An act for the relief of the Neill Grocery Co.; and 

S. 2766. An act to extend the period during which direct 
obligations of the United States may be used as collateral 
security for Federal Reserve notes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 2. An act for the relief of C. M. Williamson; Mrs. Tura 
Liljenquist, administratrix of C. E. Liljenquist, deceased; 
Lottie Redman; and H. N. Smith; 

S. 551. An act for the relief of A. W. Holland; 

S. 1496. An act for the relief of Nannie Swearingen; and 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of the B. & O. Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

The message further announced that the House had 
passed the following bills of the Senate, severally with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

S. 407. An act for the relief of Willie B. Cleverly; 

S. 751. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States to refund to the Farmers’ Grain Co., 
of Omaha, Nebr., income taxes illegally paid to the United 
States Treasurer; 

S. 1083. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of 
the Potomac Electric Power Co., of Washington, D.C.; and 

S. 1426. An act for the relief of the estate of Benjamin 
Braznell. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 191. An act for the relief of William K. Lovett; 

H.R. 207. An act for the relief of Homer C. Chapin; 

H.R. 211. An act for the relief of John A. Rapelye; 

H.R. 469. An act for the relief of Lucy Murphy; 

H.R. 472. An act for the relief of Phyllis Pratt and Harold 
Louis Pratt, a minor; 

H.R. 473. An act for the relief of Irene Brand Alper; 

H.R. 526. An act for the relief of Arthur K. Finney; 

H.R. 881. An act for the relief of Primo Tiburzio; 

H.R. 987. An act for the relief of Sard S. Reed; 

H.R. 1127. An act for the relief of O. H. Chrisp; 

H.R. 1133. An act for the relief of Silas B. Lawrence; 

H.R. 1254. An act for the relief of H. Forsell; 

H.R. 1301. An act for the relief of M. Aileen Offerman; 

H.R. 1398. An act for the relief of Lewis E. Green; 

H.R. 1405. An act for the relief of the Yosemite Lumber 
Co.; 

H.R. 2342. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lota Tidwell; · 

H.R. 2419. An act for the relief of W. B. Ford; 

H.R. 2512. An act for the relief of John Moore; 

H.R. 2639. An act for the relief of Charles J. Eisenhauer; 

H.R. 2672. An act for the relief of John B. Russell; 

H.R. 2818. An act for the relief of Katherine G. Taylor; 

H.R. 2990. An act for the relief of George G. Slonaker; 

H.R. 3044. An act for the relief of Charles Beretta, Isidore 
J. Proulx, and John J. West; 

H.R. 3296. An act for the relief of Carl F. Castleberry; 

H.R. 3318. An act to reimburse Earl V. Larkin for injuries 
sustained by the accidental discharge of a pistol in the 
hands of a soldier in the United States Army; 

H.R. 4013. An act to provide an additional appropriation 
as the result of a reinvestigation, pursuant to the act of 
February 2, 1929 (45 Stat., p. 2047, pt. 2), for the payment 
of claims of persons who suffered property damage, death, 
or personal injury due to the explosion at the naval ammu- 
nition depot, Lake Denmark, N.J., July 10, 1926; 

H.R. 4056. An act for the relief of Emma F. Taber; 

H.R. 7229. An act for the relief of the estate of Victor L. 
Berger, deceased; 

H.R. 8134. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Administra- 
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tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.J.Res. 61. Joint resolution granting compensation to 
George Charles Walther. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Couzens Johnson Reed 

Ashurst Cutting Kean Reynolds 
Austin Davis Keyes Robinson, Ark. 
Bachman Dickinson King Robinson, Ind, 
Bailey Dieterich La Follette Russell 
Bankhead Dill Lewis Schall 
Barbour Sheppard 
Barkley Erickson Lonergan Shipstead 
Black Long Steiwer 

Bone Fletcher McAdoo Stephens 
Borah Frazier McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Brown George McGill Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Gibson McKellar Thompson 
Bulow Glass McNary Townsend 
Byrd Goldsborough Murphy Trammell 
Byrnes Gore Neely Tydings 
Capper Hale Norris Vandenberg 
Caraway Harrison Nye Van Nuys 
Carey Hastings O'Mahoney Wagner 

Clark Hatch Overton Walcott 
Connally Hatfield Patterson Walsh 
Coolidge Hayden Pittman Wheeler 
Costigan Hebert Pope White 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, permit me to announce the 
absence of the Senator from New York [Mr. Copreztanp], who 
is necessarily detained from the Senate. 7 

Permit me also to announce that the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrt] is detained by reason of a death 
in his family. 

Mr. HEBERT. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF] and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nox BECK] are necessarily 
absent from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

A. W. HOLLAND 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amen? 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 551) 
for the relief of A. W. Holland. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I move that the Senate dis- 
agree to the House amendment, request a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. Bamey, Mr. TRAMMELL, and Mr. CAPPER con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


UNCLAIMED DEPOSITS IN NATIONAL BANKS—RECONSIDERATION 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, on Wednesday last, during my 
absence, the Senate passed, without discussion, on the call of 
the calendar Senate bill 2359, which, in effect, provides for 
the Federal escheat of unclaimed deposits in national banks. 
There was no word of discussion about it; there were 
apparently few Senators present. It is a bill of very far- 
reaching consequences that involves the right of the Federal 
Government to escheat to itself property of citizens of the 
several States, a right which seems to me to be very doubtful 
under the Constitution and one which belongs to the separate 
States themselves. 

I now enter a motion to reconsider the votes whereby the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading and 
passed, and move that the House be requested to return the 
bill to the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ESTATE OF BENJAMIN BRAZNELL 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask that the Chair lay be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to Senate bill 1426. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1426) 
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for the relief of the estate of Benjamin Braznell, which were 
as follows: 

On page 1, line 7, after the sum “$2,323.47,” to insert “in 
full settlement of all claims against the Government of the 
United States”; and, on page 1, line 8, after the word “ deci- 
sions”, to insert “ Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attor- 
ney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum 
of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


Mr. REED. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 


ments of the House of Representatives. 
The motion was agreed to. 


B. & O. MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of Representatives to 
Senate bill 1782. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1782) 
for the relief of the B. & O. Manufacturing Co., which was, 
on page 1, line 12, after the word “claim”, to insert: 

Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I move that the Senate concur 
in the House amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


FARMERS’ GRAIN CO. OF OMAHA, NEBR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 751) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States to refund to the Farmers’ Grain Co., of Omaha, Nebr., 
income taxes illegally paid to the United States Treasurer, 
which were, on page 1, line 6, after the name Nebraska“, 
to insert “in full settlement of all claims against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States”; and on page 1, line 9, after 
the word “ Treasury ”, to insert: 

Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
earal conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 

ay 0 


Mr. NORRIS. I move that the Senate concur in th 


amendments of the House. b 
The motion was agreed to. 


NANNIE SWEARINGEN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1496) 
for the relief of Nannie Swearingen, which was, on page 1, 
line 10, after the date 1926 ”, to insert: 


Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this 
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act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

Mr. LEWIS. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


C. M. WILLIAMSON AND OTHERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2) for the relief of C. M. Williamson; Mrs. Tura Liljen- 
quist, administratrix of C. E. Liljenquist, deceased; Lottie 
Redman; and H. N. Smith, which was, on page 1, line 14, 
after the word “plant”, to insert: = 

Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
7000 conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 

Mr. POPE. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions adopted by the General Court of Massachusetts, fav- 
oring the passage of legislation increasing the existing im- 
migration quotas for the purpose of enabling persecuted 
Jewish people in Germany to enter the United States, which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

(See resolutions printed in full when presented today by 
Mr. WALSH.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a 
paper in the nature of a petition from Charles Forney, of 
Norfolk, Va., relative to amendment of the Securities Act, 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

He also laid before the Senate papers in the nature of a 
petition of several citizens of Iowa and Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for the restoration of silver to be used as money along 
with gold, and the adequate issuance of new currency, 
which were referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted at a 
public meeting of citizens of Lafayette Parish, La., favor- 
ing the prompt passage of legislation to provide work for 
all the unemployed until private industry can relieve the 
situation, and protesting against any diminution of relief 
activities of the Government, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
council of the city of Dearborn, Mich., favoring immediate 
payment of the so-called soldiers“ bonus”, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate papers in the nature of 
petitions from several citizens of the States of Louisiana 
and North Carolina, praying for the immediate cash pay- 
ment of the so-called soldiers’ bonus“, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by 
the mayor and council of the borough of Cresskill, N. J., 
favoring the passage of the so-called “Kenney bill”, being 
House bill 7316, providing for a national lottery, so as to 
ease tax burdens, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a telegram from the secre- 
taries of the Export Managers’ Club and the Foreign Credits 
Division of the Chicago Association of Credit Men, of Chi- 
cago, II., favoring, on behalf of the executive committees of 
those organizations, the passage of legislation granting the 
President power to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements 
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with foreign nations, which was referred to the Committee | Resolution of the House of Representatives of the State of 


on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
La Fayette Lodge, No. 143, BP.OE., of La Fayette, Ind., 
favoring the passage of Senate Resolution 154 (submitted 
by Mr. Typincs), opposing alleged discriminations against 
Jews in Germany, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a petition signed by ap- 
proximately 4,000 citizens of the State of Illinois, praying 
for the passage of House bill 7483, to provide a minimum 
wage for substitutes in the Postal Service, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from Henry Saum, 
of Canajoharie, N.Y., relative to the operations of the N.R.A., 
which, with the accompanying newspaper clipping, was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a telegram from Mrs. 
Arthur Brin, president of the National Council of Jewish 
Women, .New York, N.Y., favoring, on behalf of her organi- 
zation, the adoption of amendments to the pending naval 
construction bill controlling profits and calling for 50-per- 
cent construction in the Government yards, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GEORGE presented a resolution adopted by the 
Woman's Missionary Society of the First Methodist Church 
of Rome, Ga., favoring the maintenance of peace, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. STEPHENS presented a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Mississippi, which was ordered to 
lie on the table, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact suitable legislation so as to provide for the 
continuation of crop-production loans to farmers unable to 
secure production-credit facilities elsewhere 


Whereas the break-down of credit facilities incident to the de- 
pression resulted in the paralysis of customary avenues of agri- 
cultural production credit, to the very grave detriment of all 
engaged in agriculture; and 

Whereas in this emergency the Federal Government of the 
United States came to the rescue of farmers by making available, 
through the United States Department of Agriculture, sufficient 
production finances to enable farmers not in position to obtain 
credit elsewhere to carry on the business of agriculture; and 

Whereas during the year 1932, out of a total sum of $75,000,000 
made available to the Secretary of Agriculture for crop-production 
loans, the sum of $64,203,773 was loaned to 507,643 borrowers in 
the United States; and 

Whereas the total sum of $3,890,262 was loaned from the crop- 
production fund to 40,066 farmers in Mississippi; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding the emergency nature of the crop- 
production loan, and notwithstanding, further, the fact that such 
loans were made available only to farmers not able to secure 
finances elsewhere, approximately 94 percent of the money made 
available to the farmers in Mississippi in 1932 has been repaid, 
and indications point a record of repayment as high for 1932; and 

Whereas, because of continued financial distress and the preva- 
lence of overburdening farm indebtedness, many farmers in Mis- 
sissippi will be unable to offer suitable security for the borrowing 
of crop- production finances upon ordinary business terms, whether 
through production credit associations now being organized under 
the Farm Credit Administration or through private banks, to 
such a prevailing extent that the withdrawal of facilities made 
available through the .operation of the crop-production loan 
would be extremely detrimental to Mississippi agriculture: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring 
therein), That the Congress of the United States be memorialized 
to enact suitable legislation so as to provide for the continuation 
of agricultural production credit facilities such as were available 
during 1932 and 1933 through the production credit loans. 

Resolved further, That copies of this resolution be delivered to 
Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States; Hon. 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; and the United States 
Senators and Congressmen representing the State of Mississippi 
in Congress. 

Adopted by the house of representatives February 5, 1934. 

Taos. L. BAILEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Adopted by the senate February 19, 1934. 

DENNIS MURPHREE, 
President of the Senate. 


Mr. STEPHENS also presented a resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Mississippi, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Mississippi addressed to Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 

of the United States, declaratory of a sound foreign policy for 

co American Government to follow in all its dealings with other 

nations 

Whereas the wisdom of our forefathers who founded this Gov- 
ernment, and their virtues which enabled them to abide by their 
ae is the most precious heritage of the American people; 
an 


Whereas as long as we were obedient to their philosophy of gov- 
ernment, our prestige and influence increased among the nations 


of the world until they vied one with another for our friendship 


and good understanding; and 

Whereas their doctrine of friendship for all nations but en- 
tangling alliances with none was no other than the Golden Rule 
of “ stra unto others as you would that others should do unto 
you”; an 

Whereas our Herculean efforts in the World War and the gener- 
ous and lofty policies pursued by us in adjusting all matters 
growing out of said war have only resulted in misunderstanding 
and bitterness, going to the extent that we are no longer known 
as the United States, but we are stigmatized throughout the 
world by the nations that owe us as “ Uncle Shylock ”; and 

Whereas recent investigations have shown us beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt that the international banker is the real 
Shylock in the case, and the siren whose dulcet song has lured 
us from the faith of our fathers and embroiled us in all of our 
international controversies; and 

Whereas the President of the United States has, with com- 
mendable courage, with true vision and loyalty to the principles 
of our forefathers, declined to permit the late unlamented World 
Economic Conference to fix the value of the American dollar and 
to dictate America’s foreign policy; and 

Whereas we commend in unmeasured terms the true American- 
ism of our President in regard to the acts and powers of said 
conference; and 

Whereas the President has shown a determination to repudiate 
the international banker and return our country to its true policy 
of ee for all nations but entangling alliances with none; 
an 


Whereas we deem it the duty of those who believe in this an- 
cient American doctrine to commend and uphold the hands of the 
President in his struggle with the international banker and his 
foreign allies in a determination of America's foreign policy: 

Now, therefore, in order that the President might know that his 
policies are echoed in the hearts of the people, and that they are 
deeply anxious that a sound foreign policy be formulated, it is 
hereby resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of 
Mississippi that the following resolution is declaratory of what we 
believe to be a sound foreign policy for the American Government 
to pursue, to wit: 

First. That the policy of friendship for all nations but en- 
tangling alliances with none is the true, traditional, and sound 
policy for America to follow in all its dealings with other nations. 

Second. That the form of government or its territorial extent, 
the methods by which it was set up, or its territory acquired, are 
questions to be settled by the nations involved and not by us. 

Third. That it is not the province or p of this Government 
to regenerate the world. We believe that each nation should be 
free to work out its own destiny. Official intermeddling in the 
affairs of other nations, or a “ holier-than-thou” attitude toward 
them, is not only impolitic but is wrong in principle, and in the 
present state of world tension is absolutely perilous. No word or 
act or deed of ours should be permitted to impugn our sincerity 
in this respect. 

Fourth. That commercial treaties should be negotiated only 
through the usual diplomatic channels and never in conference 
such as the late lamented World Economic Conference. 

Fifth. That the President should, subject to the approval of 
Congress, negotiate a final settlement of the war debts owing us 
by foreign nations. These debts are a cancerous legacy of our 
efforts to compose a war-torn world. It is manifest now and has 
been for many years that Europe never intended to pay these 
debts. The ink on the peace treaty was scarcely dry before the 
international banker began to put out his propaganda to cancel 
the war debts in order that he might collect his own. They are 
a grievous, unjust, and almost overwhelming burden on the 
American taxpayer. If it teaches us to keep our money at home 
and steer clear of the international banker in foreign affairs, it 
may prove like many another sore burden—a blessing in disguise. 
In any event, this festering sore should be removed from our 
international relations, yet ever remembered for the lesson it 
teaches. We should get out of Europe before the next war starts. 
Provided, however, that nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as favoring the cancellation of such debts. 

Sixth. The President should accept money, favorable trade 
treaties, and other things of value except land in settlement of our 
war debts. 

Seventh. We should at once redeem the Democratic pledge by 
freeing the Philippine Islands without restraint, reserving only 
suitable coaling stations to service our foreign commerce in times 
of peace and war. 

Such an act would disarm suspicion and enable us to make 
favorable trade treaties with all the nations of the Pacific and 
Asiatic waters. 

Adopted by the house of representatives February 26, 1934. 

Tos. L. BAILEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


1934 


Mr. WALSH presented a resolution adopted by the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Chapter of the Reserve Officers’ Association, 
favoring the making of appropriations providing an Officers’ 
Reserve Corps of 120,000 officers, with annual 14-day active 
duty with not less than 30,000 Reserve officers; a Regular 
Army of not less than 14,000 officers and 165,000 enlisted 
men; a National Guard of 210,000 officers and enlisted men, 
with 2 weeks’ annual field training and 48 armory drills; 
for the training of 50,000 boys annually in the citizens’ 
military training camps, and the maintenance of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps with 42-day camps, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN GERMANY—IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I present and ask that there 
be printed in full in the Record resolutions from the Massa- 
chusetts General Court memorializing the President and 
the Congress relative to increasing immigration quotas, so 
as to enable persecuted Jewish people in Germany to enter 
the United States. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Resolutions memorializing the President and the Congress of 

the United States relative to increasing immigration quotas so 


as to enable persecuted Jewish people in Germany to enter the 
United States 


Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts respectfully 
represents to the President and the Congress of the United States 
of America the necessity of increasing the existing immigration 
quotas for the purpose of enabling persecuted Jewish people in 
Germany to enter the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded forth- 
with by the secretary of the Commonwealth to the President of 
the United States, the presiding officers. of both branches of 
Congress, and to the Members of Congress from Massachusetts. 

In house of representatives, adopted February 20, 1934. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, February 26, 1934. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

[SEAL] F. W. Coox, 

Seeretary of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have also received a large 
number of petitions and resolutions that I wish to have 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, which is 
how considering Senate Resolution 154, submitted by the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Types], entitled 
“opposing alleged discriminations against Jews in Ger- 
many.” The list of organizations includes the American 
Jewish Congress, the Boston city council, and the National 
Council of Jewish Women, all of Boston; the Brotherhood 
Temple Ohabei Shalom, of Brookline; the Tifereth Jacob 
Association, of Dorchester; the Hebrew Beneficial Associa- 
tion, the Jewish National Workers Alliance, and the Sons 
of Israel Sick Benefit, all of Fall River; Y. M. & Y. W. H. A., 
of Fitchburg; the Haverhill Lodge B’nai B’rith, of Haverhill; 
the Lowell Hebrew Community Center and Temple Beth El, 
and B’nai B'rith Lodge, both of Lowell; Branch 904, Work- 
men’s Circle, of Malden; the National Council of Jewish 
Women, of New Bedford; Congregation Mishkan Tefila, of 
Roxbury; the Brotherhood of Temple B’nai B'rith, of 
Somerville; Touro Lodge No. 814, B'nai B'rith, of Taunton; 
and Worcester Lodge B’nai B'rith, of Worcester, all in the 
State of Massachusetts. 

I hope that the committee may be able to report this 
resolution favorably to the Senate in the very near future. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions and resolutions 
presented by the Senator from Massachusetts will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr, KING presented a letter from Casper Holstein, presi- 
dent of the Virgin Islands Congressional Council, which was 
referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New York, N. T., February 7, 1934. 
Senator WILLIAM H. KING. 


Smr: The purpose of this communication is to bring to your 
attention certain salient facts co the Virgin Islands of 
the United States which are of special import at this time. 

As president of the Virgin Islands Congressional Council of 
New York, an tion of Virgin Islanders resident on the 
mainland, I have followed the conditions in the islands closely 
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for the entire period of American sovereignty, now a matter of 
nearly 17 years. During that period this organization has worked 
for two major objecti and a civil form of govern- 
ment for the islands—both of which have been achieved. 

An altruistic Congress has appropriated money unstintingly for 
the rehabilitation of the Virgin Islands, but due to the peculiar 
set-up of the local machinery the results have been in no way 
commensurate with the sums expended. The following steps, if 
taken by Congress, would go far, we feel, in correcting the anom- 
alous situation which prevails: 

(1) We recommend the creation of an overseas bureau, under 
which all the insular possessions could be placed. This would 
have the advantage of centralizing control over them and im- 
proving administrative efficiency. 

(2) We recommend the creation of the office of resident com- 
missioner for the Virgin Islands to protect their needs and defend 
their interests in Washington. Unlike Puerto Rico or the Phil- 
ippines, both of which are adequately represented in W: 
the Virgin Islands are without a spokesman elected by the people 
to represent them in Washington. 

In view of the large allotments now made for the government 
of the Virgin Islands the salary of the commissioner may be paid 
out of the customary appropriations, thereby constituting no 
additional burden on the Federal 

Under the present arrangements only government officials fur- 
nish information to Washington on island conditions. These off- 
cials color their reports, since their welfare 
is often at stake. They must, perforce, give a good account of 
their stewardship. Oniyi on such occasions as there are hearings 
before the committees of Congress or the Senate does disinter- 
ested testimony by Virgin Islanders and others not officially a 
part of the island administration get before official Washington. 

Recently there was conducted in the Virgin Islands an unoffi- 
cial plebiscite which revealed the peoples’ disfavor of the present 
island administration under the leadership of Gov. Paul M. Pear- 
son. The vote was 8,000 for his removal and 165 for his reten- 
tion. A large percentage of this number was actual registered 
voters, but 10 times their number were from among the people 
directly affected by the local administration. 

By virtue of this popular demonstration in the Virgin Islands 
against the retention of Gov. Paul M. Pearson, this letter is ad- 
dressed to you as a member of the Committee on Insular Affairs 
to inform you that it is the desire of Virgin Islanders in New 
York also, 8,000 voters, that Gov. Paul M. Pearson be removed 
from the Virgin Islands. 

If necessary, this organization is prepared to obtain the signa- 
tures of thousands of Virgin Islanders here, in addition to the 
voters above mentioned, to a petition urging that action be taken 
in this connection. 

It is hoped that you will give this matter your immediate atten- 
tion and support in your committee. 

Very truly yours, 


CASPER HOLSTEIN, 
President Virgin Islands Congressional Council. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1461) for the relief of the Fidelity Trust 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 397) thereon. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2153) for the relief of Pinkie Os- 
borne, reported it with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 398) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H.R. 1413. An act for the relief of Leonard L. Dilger (Rept. 
No. 399); 

H.R. 2670. An act for the relief of James Wallace (Rept. 
No. 400); and 

H.R. 3997. An act for the relief of Erney S. Blazer (Rept. 
No. 401). 

Mr. SHEPPARD, also from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H.R. 3985) for the 
relief of Charles T. Moll, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 402) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (H.R. 7478) to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to include cattle as a 
basic agricultural commodity, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
403) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 2379) to provide 
for the selection of certain lands in the State of Arizona for 
the use of the University of Arizona, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 404) thereon. 
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Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2460) to limit the operation of 
statutes of limitations in certain cases, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 405) thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 822) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to amend section 217, as amended, of the act 
entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws 
of the United States’, approved March 4, 1909”, approved 
January 11, 1929, with respect to the use of the mails for 
the shipment of certain drugs and medicines to cosmetolo- 
gists and barbers, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 406) thereon. 

Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H.R. 5950) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States”, approved July 1, 1898, and 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
407) thereon. 

Mr. VAN NUYS, from the Committee on the Judiciary 
(on behalf of himself, Mr. Hasrincs, Mr. HEBERT, and Mr. 
McCarran), submitted minority views to accompany House 
bill 5950, which were ordered to be printed as part of Report 
No. 407. 

Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1891) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to cancel restricted fee patents and 
issue trust patents in lieu thereof, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 408) thereon. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

As in executive session, 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported favorably the nominations of sundry officers in the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of John B. Colpoys, of the 
District of Columbia, to be United States marshal, District 
of Columbia, to succeed Edgar C. Snyder, whose term will 
expire April 22, 1934. 

Mr. VAN NUYS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported favorably the nomination of John B. Keefe, of Iowa, 
to be United States marshal, northern district of Iowa, to 
succeed Don A. Preussner, term expired. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reports will be placed on 
the calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: 

A bill (S. 2933) granting a pension to Ada B. Nafew; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH (by request): 

A bill (S. 2934) to facilitate the acquisition of migratory- 
bird refuges, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 2935) to enable the people of the Philippine 
Islands to adopt a constitution and form a government for 
the Philippine Islands, to provide for the independence of 
the same, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

A bill (S. 2936) for the relief of William Cornwell and 
others; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: 

A bill (S. 2937) to provide for the construction of two 
vessels for the Coast Guard designed for ice breaking and 
assistance work; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NEELY: t 

A bill (S. 2938) for the relief of Harry L. Reaves; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGILL: 

A bill (S. 2939) for the relief of Arthur Edwin Sanders; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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By Mr. NYE (for Mr. Norsecxk): 

A bill (S. 2940) to provide funds for cooperation with the 
school board of Shannon County, S.Dak., in the construc- 
tion of a consolidated high-school building to be available 
to both white and Indian children; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

A bill (S. 2941) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make payments to the widows or next of kin of certain 
Army Air Corps pilots; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 2942) to create an establishment to be known 
as the National Archives“, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: 

A bill (S. 2943) for the relief of William Kemper; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2944) for the relief of Albert G. Dawson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2945) granting a pension to Helen M. Harvey 
Sha accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 2946) to provide for the establishment of re- 
gional industrial credit corporations by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 2947) granting a pension to Henry Archdale, Sr.; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2948) authorizing the appointment of Roy M. 
Kisner as a captain, Dental Corps, Regular Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 2949) to promote resumption of industrial ac- 
tivity, increase employment, and restore confidence by ful- 
fillment of the implied guaranty by the United States Gov- 
ernment of deposit safety in national banks; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 2950) to authorize steam railroads to electrify 
their lines within the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 2951) granting a pension to Lillian S. Black- 
well (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. FretcHer, the Committee on Claims 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 2895) granting a pension to Laura F. Carmichael, and 
it was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 
H.R. 191. An act for the relief of William K. Lovett; 

H.R. 207. An act for the relief of Homer C. Chapin; 

H.R. 211. An act for the relief of John A. Rapelye; 

H. R. 469. An act for the relief of Lucy Murphy; 

H.R. 472. An act for the relief of Phyllis Pratt and 
Harold Louis Pratt, a minor; 

H.R. 473. An act for the relief of Irene Brand Alper; 

H.R. 526. An act for the relief of Arthur K. Finney; 

H.R. 881. An act for the relief of Primo Tiburzio; 

H.R. 987. An act for the relief of Sard S. Reed; 

H.R. 1127. An act for the relief of O. H. Chrisp; 

H.R. 1133. An act for the relief of Silas B. Lawrence; 

H.R. 1254. An act for the relief of H. Forsell; 

H.R. 1301. An act for the relief of M. Aileen Offerman; 

H.R. 1398. An act for the relief of Lewis E. Green; 

H.R. 1405. An act for the relief of the Yosemite Lumber 


Co.; 
H.R. 2342. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lota Tidwell; 
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H.R. 2419. An act for the relief of W. B. Ford; 

H.R. 2512. An act for the relief of John Moore; 

H.R. 2639. An act for the relief of Charles J. Eisenhauer; 

H.R. 2672. An act for the relief of John B. Russell; 

H. R. 2818. An act for the relief of Katherine G. Taylor; 

H.R. 2990. An act for the relief of George G. Slonaker; 

H.R. 3044. An act for the relief of Charles Beretta, Isidore 
J. Proulx, and John J. West; 

H.R. 3296. An act for the relief of Carl F. Castleberry; 

H.R. 3318. An act to reimburse Earl V. Larkin for injuries 
sustained by the accidental discharge of a pistol in the hands 
of a soldier in the United States Army; 

H.R. 4013. An act to provide an additional appropriation 
as the result of a reinvestigation, pursuant to the act of 
February 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 2047, pt. 2), for the payment 
of claims of persons who suffered property damage, death, 
or personal injury due to the explosion at the naval ammu- 
nition depot, Lake Denmark, N.J., July 10, 1926; 

H.R. 4056. An act for the relief of Emma F. Taber; 

H.R. 7229. An act for the relief of the estate of Victor L. 
Berger, deceased; and 

H.J.Res.61. Joint resolution granting compensation to 
George Charles Walther; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 8134. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H.R. 7478) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act so as to include cattle as a basic 
agricultural commodity, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. TRAMMELL submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 8134, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill to insert the following new 
h: 


gs Citrus fruits, processing and marketing: For investigating and 
developing at the United States Horticultural Field Laboratory, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, at Orlando, Fla., processes of color- 
ing and antiseptic treatment of citrus fruits, and the methods 
of packing, storage, and transportation thereof, and for the con- 
duct of experimental and laboratory work at such laboratory, 
$40,130, of which not to exceed $15,130 shall be immediately 
available for expenditure by the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
purchase of additional laboratory equipment for such laboratory 
for the conduct of such investigation and experimental work.” 


REPEAL OF GASOLINE TAX 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to H.R. 7835, the revenue bill, which I ask to 
have referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment simply proposes to repeal the Federal 
tax of 1 cent a gallon on gasoline. This tax adds another 
$180,000,000 a year of taxes to an already overtaxed indus- 
try. Special taxes levied upon the motorists of the country 
now amount to more than a billion dollars. 

It is my contention that gasoline taxes should be left to 
the States, and that the States should use proceeds from 
gasoline taxes for the construction and maintenance of 
highways. That policy justifies gasoline taxes so high that 
they would be entirely unjustifiable for other purposes. 

Very frankly, I regard the Federal gasoline tax for general 
revenue as an unjust tax, all things considered. I felt that 
way about it when the tax was imposed in the first place, and 
opposed its enactment. I still feel that way about it, and 
hope that the Senate will take that view of it. 

There is a limit to what the traffic will bear, and I believe 
that limit has been reached in most States already, so far as 
gasoline taxes are concerned. The average gasoline tax 
now represents a sales tax of 30 per cent. As a mileage toll 
tax, when the funds are used for highways, that heavy a 
tax might be justified. As a sales tax for general revenue 
purposes, it is outrageous, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an editorial from the Mobile (Ala.) Register, 
and another from the Topeka (Kans.) Capital, in favor of 
the repeal of this tax. 

There being no objection, the editorials referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Topeka (Kans.) Capital] 
GROSSLY OVERTAXED INDUSTRIES 


Owners of automobiles as well as the automobile and oil indus- 
tries will be in sympathy with Senator Caprer’s proposal to wipe 
out some of the numerous taxes on automobiles and their use. 
There are said to be 19 different classes of taxes affecting the 
automobile, including Federal and State gasoline taxes, Federal 
Manufacturing taxes, personal property taxes, license taxes, and 
others. 

In 1933 taxation of the automobile and its use reached an all- 
time peak, the American Automobile Association estimating that 
it returned to the Federal Government, States, and localities 
$1,180,000,000. Automobile ownership became more and more 
costly, and the automobile bid fair to be taxed out of existence. 
Taking all the various taxes together, the average motor vehicle 
contributed $50.47 annually to the support of government. The 
full value of the property was turned in in taxes in less than 4 
years. 

As motorists paid last year about $715,000,000 in gasoline taxes 
alone, the oil industry was heavily burdened. It could not sell 
gasoline in normal quantity against such exactions from Congress 
and the States. The motor industry was similarly discriminated 
against in taxation. 

A halt has been called in the steady rise of the State gasoline 
tax, which affords no relief, but at least holds out the hope that 
the maximum has been reached. Last year Florida and Tennessee 
taxed gasoline at 7 cents, the total tax in those States on the 
motorist being 8% cents. It is the only product taxed at more 
than total cost of production and price at the refinery. Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina 
levied a tax of 6 cents. The tax in Arizona, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Montana, New Mexico, Virginia, and W: m was 5 
cents. Seventeen other States fixed the tax at 4 cents and 10 
other States at 3 cents, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Missouri 
being the only States with a tax under 3 cents. The highest gaso- 
line tax in any Eastern State is 4 cents except in the South, 

Fair treatment of motorists would be a paying move, giving 
badly needed encouragement to the oil and automobile industries, 
which are important buyers of heavy materials and supporters of 
the backward capital goods industries. It would give a much- 
needed stimulation to all private industry and reemployment, and 
the Government would get out of business expansion more taxes 
than it relinquished. 


[From the Mobile (Ala.) Register] 
RELIEF FOR GASOLINE USERS 


Senator CAPPER, of Kansas, has introduced in the Senate of 
the United States a measure that will do away with the 1½%-cent- 
per-gallon Federal tax on gasoline. The passage of this measure 
will mean a large saving to the consumers of gasoline. It ought 
to be passed by Congress, for consumers of gasoline are now bear- 
ing an unjust part of the burden of taxation in this country. 
Representatives in Congress from Alabama should be urged to 
support the Capper measure, and it is reasonably certain that 
consumers of gasoline in this State will promptly urge them to 
support it. 

Crude ofl from wells has been selling for 60 cents a barrel. One 
barrel of crude oil will yield about 24 gallons of gasoline. Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes in Alabama combined result in a levy 
of 814 cents per gallon on gasoline used by consumers in this 
State. Combined, these taxes result in the imposition upon con- 
sumers of gasoline a total levy of $2.04 on the gasoline content of 
every barrel of crude oil consumed in this State. The State tax 
of 6 cents per gallon amounts to $1.44 per barrel; the Federal 
tax of 1% cents per gallon amounts to 36 cents per barrel; and 
the local tax amounts to 24 cents, making the total indicated. 

It is stated that a 42-gallon barrel of gasoline, selling at an 
average of from $1.26 to $2.10 per barrel, wholesale, pays in local, 
State, and Federal taxes a burden of $3.57, divided thus: State 
of Alabama, 62.52; Federal Government, 63 cents; local govern- 
ment, 42 cents. 

The Capper bill, if passed, will save motorists of this country 
about $180,000,000 a year. That is a large and meaningful sav- 
ing. It ought to be passed, and consumers of gasoline ought to 
urge Congress to pass it. Its passage will lift at least some of 
this unjust and hurtful tax burden from the shoulders of con- 
sumers of gasoline. 


EDWARD k. BACHSCHMID 
Mr. REED submitted the following resolution (S.Res. 200), 


which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 
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Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Edward K. Bachschmid, son of Paul Bachschmid, late a carpenter 
employed by the Senate under supervision of the Sergeant at 
Arms, a sum equal to 1 year’s compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


EXPENDITURES BY SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON WILD-LIFE RESOURCES 


Mr. Pittman (for himself and Mr. Norseck), Mr. WAL- 
corr, Mr. McNary, Mr. CLARK, Mr. BAILEY, and Mr. BYRD 
submitted the following resolution (S.Res. 201), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the special committee authorized and directed 
by Senate Resolution No. 246 on April 17, 1930, to investigate the 
conservation of wild-animal life, hereby is authorized to expend 
in furtherance of such purposes $15,000 in addition to the 
amounts heretofore authorized. 


THE STATE OF THE UNION IN RELATION TO FOREIGN NATIONS 


Mr. SCHALL submitted a resolution (S.Res. 202), which 
was read and referred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 


Whereas the Congress has received from the President a mes- 
sage asking for new powers of treaty making and tariff making, 
and a further message pertaining to the Philippines; and 

Whereas the administration is expending large sums of money 
for military purposes in the form of larger Army, Navy, air forces, 
and subsidiary forces readily available for war purposes such as 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and like organizations; and 

Whereas the Government has now embarked upon a gold-pur- 
chasing plan by paying $35 per ounce for foreign gold, causing 
large gold movements toward this country which makes possible 
large sums of credit in the event of war, internal or external; and 

Whereas the normal effect of 300 price-boosting codes under 
the so-called Recovery Administration“ is to invite imports from 
all nations, thereby forecasting as a defensive measure a world 
cartel in cooperation with the League of Nations, as advocated by 
the President when a candidate for Vice President in 1920; and 

Whereas the administration recently established a $2,000,000,000 
stabilization fund for the purpose of dealing in gold, silver, for- 
eign exchange, and Government bonds with the expressed reserva- 
tion that there shall be no report about operations of said fund 
and that no report shall be given Congress of such operations and 
that they shall specifically be shrouded in secrecy: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Senate, before taking further action pur- 
suant to the extension of the powers of the President in eco- 
nomic dealing with foreign powers, proceed to investigate the 
conditions involving the state of the Union with relation to 
countries abroad, and appoint a committee of five Senators, who 
shall hold public hearings, call upon Government departments for 
information, and, when necessary, subpena witnesses to the follow- 
ing end: 

1. To investigate the effect upon American labor, agriculture, 
and industries of the policy involved in the President’s proposal 
that Congress shall grant him power to raise or lower American 
tariff duties at will; 

2. To investigate to what extent the Government is committed 
to the policy of a world cartel pursuant to the aims of the League 
of Nations; 

3. To lay before the American people full information of our 
relations with the League of Nations through “unofficial Gov- 
ernment observers”, international conventions and conferences 
held pursuant to the policy and advice of said League, and the 
diplomatic activities of the American ambassador at large in 
Europe in cooperation with League policies; 

4. To obtain information of the vast sums reported to be con- 
tributed by American holding companies, or the officers thereof, 
for League support or for the erection of the new million-dollar 
Office of the League at Geneva, and the activities of international 
bankers and industrial trusts in making the United States a de 
facto agent and commercial member of the League, if not 
eventually a de jure member thereof; 

5. To remove the ban of secrecy on our international relations, 
financial, commercial, and industrial. likewise the political con- 
tacts and commitments, to the end that American investors hold- 
ing $15,000,000,000 of foreign bonds largely defaulted may know 
what steps have been taken to set up an organization in accord- 
ance with title II of the Securities Act of May 1933 and that 
American taxpayers saddled with $12,000,000,000 of unpaid foreign 
debts due the United States Treasury may know what is being 
done to enforce collections thereof, and that the American people 
engaged in industry may know whither, when, and how the 
American ship of state is drifting under the so-called “ emergency ” 
powers which the President has asked Congress to make perma- 
nent, 

For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and places during the ses- 
sions and recesses of the Senate in the Seventy-third Congress 
and subsequent Congresses until a final report shall be made, 
to employ such legal and clerical and other assistants, to require 
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by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses: and 
the production of such books, papers, and documents, to admin- 
ister such oaths, to take such testimony, and to make such ex- 
penditures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services 
to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The expenses of the committee, which shall not 
exceed $20,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF FUNDS—TRANSIENT CARE 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have received a letter 
from a gentleman in Arizona, a constant critic, who com- 
plains that I have not been sufficiently energetic in ee 
funds for transient care. 


I ask to have read from the desk a letter from the hana 
ant Administrator of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, February 28, 1934. 
Hon. Henry F. AsHurst, ae f 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR : I am in receipt of your letter of 
February 24. We are putting into Arizona for transient care 
something like $250,000 per month, more than in any other State 
in the Union, more than we are putting into Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, and Missouri combined. 


AUBREY WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Administrator. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I hope that the friendly 
critic will be gratified to learn that the authorities are 
putting into Arizona, for transient care, more Money per 
month than they are putting into any other State. 


PARTISANSHIP IN THE RECOVERY PROGRAM—STATEMENT BY SEN- 
ATOR JOHNSON 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement issued by the 
Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson] which was published 
in the press of Sunday morning. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To those of us who without thought of partisanship have par- 
ticipated in the events of the last year and have endeavored to 
do our small share in the heroic efforts that have been made by 
the President to bring us out of the awful depression and give 
relief to our people, it was a matter of rejoicing to observe that 
some authority recently curbed the issuance of a book by the 
Democratic National Committee which, it is alleged, was a mere 
partisan statement of what had been done. 


DOCTRINE OF DEFEAT AND DESPAIR 


I observe today a like partisan statement issued by the chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee preaching a doctrine 
of defeat and despair. What a pity that some authority in the 
Republican Party did not do with this statement exactly what 
was done with the partisan statement of the Democratic Com- 
mittee! Party lines have never been so loose as at present, 
Partisan activity has never been so little in evidence as during 
the last year. A common purpose has actuated every man of 
patriotic instincts in every party—the purpose of acting in co- 
operation with the President in doing what was essential for the 
public weal. It is not necessary to with all that has been 
done in every conceivable particular, but unfair and unjust would 
be the individual who would not emphatically concede that with 
an enlightened audacity the President has acted and has accom- 
plished amazing results. 

It is a sorry policy that now says to 120,000,000 people that 
nothing has been done that is right and that the President has 
brought them no relief and the future holds for them no hope. 
We are better, and our country is better, and our times are better 
for what the President has done during the past year. Those 
legislators who in this crisis in the affairs of the Nation have 
placed country above party and have cooperated to bring about 
recovery are proud of the part, whether great or small, that they 
have played in the astonishing work that has been done. 

Any statement at this time which would destroy the confidence 
of our people, which would transmute their present optimism 
into a tled imism, which instead of citing the gains 


pess 
which have been made, which none can deny, would decry them 
for partisan purposes, does not serve either party or country. 
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ECONOMIC POLICIES OF THE ADMINISTRATION—-STATEMENT BY 
JOHN W. DAVIS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to 
have incorporated in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp an article 
by Mr. John W. Davis which appeared in the New York 
Times of February 28 last. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Wednesday, Feb. 28, 1934] 
Text or J. W. Davis’ ATTACK ON THE NEw DEAL 


The full text of the statement by John W. Davis, attacking the 
economic policy of President Roosevelt, follows: 

“Under the title ‘America Must Choose’, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace has outlined the courses of action that are open 
to the American people in relation to their farming problem and 
their foreign trade. I have read his discussion with interest and 
with great admiration for its excellent temper, its clarity, the 
restraint with which facts are stated, and the fearlessness with 
which the necessary conclusions are drawn. In putting it forth 
the Secretary has rendered a real public service, and I wish that 

voter in the land might read and ponder what he has to say. 

“The choices which he offers are, in a nutshell: (1) National 
isolation—raising under strict regimentation only so much as we 
can consume at home and withdrawing from production anywhere 
from 40,000,000 to 100,000,000 acres; (2) a revival of international 
trade, accepting in payment for our goods the goods of foreign 
buyers and lowering our tariff wall to make this possible; (3) a 
middle ground, chosen as a matter of expediency, whereby only 
25,000,000 acres of good land would be taken out of production 
and only one half of a billion dollars’ worth of foreign goods 
would be admitted. He leans, he says, to the international rather 
than the nationalistic policy. ; 

“But he rightly urges that the whole problem, each course and 
its consequences, should be debated so fully and so generally that 
every citizen of the United States would be brought to under- 
stand just what is at stake. Surely this should be done, for a 
people that accepts without discussion whatever is proposed has 
no right to complain when the outcome is unfortunate. 


CITES PRICE OF ISOLATION 


“What does the choice of national isolation mean, as the 
Secretary outlines it? His logic is merciless. It would be neces- 
sary first to compulsorily retire from forty to one hundred million 
acres of crop land. In these days of juggling with billions these 
figures may seem unimpressive; but 100,000,000 acres laid down in 
a single sheet would cover the combined States of West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, with barely enough fringe for stand- 
ing room. Quite a patch of land that, even in this big country. 
Of course, in actual operation, the doubtful blessing of idle land 
would be more widely distributed. But wherever the destroying 
rain might fall it would produce a destruction of land values and 
would compel a radical shifting of population. There would be 
needed, too, as the Secretary concedes, forcible control of both 
marketing and production even to the point where ‘every plowed 
field would have its permit sticking up on its post.’ 

n that the Government may do anything it chooses— 
a concession I for one am quite unwilling to make—I wonder why 
some adyocate of decreased production has not proposed an alter- 
native but even more certain method of a farm surpluses. 
Why not enact that no whatever should be employed 
in agriculture except hand implements, a horse-drawn plow and 
drag harrow? True, that would put more corns, if possible, on 
the farmer’s hands and would probably starve a large part of the 
urban population. But it would do away with surpluses all right 
and new occupation as farm laborers would be opened up to 
those of the unemployed who were not too much weakened by 
hunger to reach it. 

“Is it conceivable that American farmers or American citizens 
will submit to that sort of thing? Are they ready to support the 
army of Government agents, employees, inspectors, reporters, and 
Spies that would be used to carry it on? Have they not enough 
of these already? Are they willing to bow their necks to the 
flood of rules, regulations, proclamations, and edicts that would 
be issued in order to fit their daily lives and conduct to the 
prescribed system? 

“ If there are to be orders, somebody must give them. Without 
impugning the high purpose and integrity of the great majority 
of our public servants, are we so sure of their constant wisdom, 
their disinterestedness, their ability to resist temptation, their 
freedom from political influence, that we are willing to trust them 
with unlimited power? 


DEMANDS RULERS BE NAMED 


“ Every Socialist, every advocate of social discipline, of a planned 
economy, of a nationalist regimentation—call it what you will— 
must answer in the end this question: Who is to sit in the driver’s 
seat and hold the reins and whip? And the answer cannot be 
made in such vague collective terms as the state’, ‘the gov- 
ernment’, or ‘society’, for these only move by human hands. 
Who are the men, gentlemen, that you would set to rule over us? 

“T pass the question of constitutional authority, since constitu- 
tional questions seem not to lie within the scope of the proposed 
debate. I say only that I am not aware of any provision in our 
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fundamental laws that gives any power whatever to limit the 
right of any man to carry on the business of farming to any 
extent he chooses, unless, indeed, in time of actual war. But the 
thrust of this proposed regimentation goes even deeper than that. 
It threatens, if it does not seek, to destroy that personal liberty 
which Americans of past and present days have been taught 
hitherto to hold as the most precious of earthly ons. 

“The Secretary stresses the fact that the administration is 
conducting an orderly retreat from surplus acreage’ by payments 
to cooperating farmers for the adjustment of their acreage farm 
by farm. The money, of course, comes from the. taxpayer as the 
Government’s only source of supply. One may approve or dis- 
approve this program, but no one should have any doubt what 
it means. 

The farmer who raises more than he can sell suffers in not 
being fully paid for his efforts. That is unfortunate for him and 
bad for those whose prosperity is linked with his. To avoid this, 
the Government steps in and pays him in advance to reduce his 
acreage and lessen his labor so that he may escape the danger of 
unrequited toil. But what it takes from the yer to make 
payment to the farmer lessens so much of the taxpayer's return 
for his own effort. 

“So that all that has happened in the end is that one man’s 
burden has been shifted to another man’s back. That may do 
for the moment, but as a permanent policy it is obviously 
unthinkable. For it is as true today as when Justice Miller 
wrote it, that for the Government to put its hand in one man's 
pocket and take money to be given to another is ‘none the less 
robbery because done under the forms of law and called taxation.“ 


PLEADS FOR INTERNATIONALISM 


“The second alternative presented by the Secretary offers a 
much fairer prospect. There is world trade to be had, he says, 
and, by paying the price, the United States may have its share. 
That price is simply that we must buy as well as sell, import 
as well as export. It subtracts nothing from the weight of the 
Secretary's words to call attention to the fact that the statement 
is not new. Every gathering of experts, at home or abroad, since 
the war ended has proclaimed the same thing. Their advice has 
been coupled with warnings and the warnings have been in large 
measure fulfilled. a 

“Who can doubt that there are natural laws in the social and 
economic as well as in the physical worlds, and that these cannot 
be overridden without courting disaster. The law of supply and 
demand, for example, cannot be thwarted by governmental price- 
fixing or even by experiments with the currency. Those who 
bite on that rock are sure to break their teeth. Just as incon- 
trovertible is the axiomatic truth that men live in this world 
only by exchanging their labor, or the fruits of it, for the labor 
and the products of other men. 

“The larger the circle of those with whom such an exchange 
is possible, the more surely it will occur and the greater will be 
the security of those dependent upon it. But for the pressure of 
special interests, no man could be found to deny this axiom or 
the conclusions to which it inevitably points. No one could be 
found to argue for more rather than less restrictions upon indus- 
try, commerce, and trade. 

“Wisdom in government, I submit, consists in discovering these 
natural laws and following them—not in devising hasty expedi- 
ents whereby they may be circumvented. The coming of the 
depression itself should have taught us that lesson. It was not 
brought on by the observance of ancient rules and principles but, 
the effects of the World War aside, by their deliberate disobedience. 
We ate, we drank, and were merry until inexorable laws claimed 
their penalty. 

“Ever since the blow fell we have been looking for scapegoats 
and hoping for short-cuts to recovery. I much doubt that we 
shall find either the one or the other. I do not look for miracles 
to save us or hope for gold at the foot of the rainbow. I have 
more faith in the prosaic process of following paths marked out by 
reason, common sense, and the past experience of mankind. 

“This transiates, in my opinion, into terms, among others, of 
less restraint on human activity, not more; a freer exchange of 
goods and service with other nations, not increased prohibitions; 
more economy in government and lower taxes, not higher taxes 
and increased spending—and so on down the line. 

“When the wind has blown over the ant heap, the ants will 
build it again, never fear, if they are given time. But they will 
not work if they are urged into blind paths or pushed in several 
divergent directions at one and the same time. By all means let 
us have the debate the Secretary suggests so that we may chart 
our true course.” 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY COMMITTEE AND ITS PLAN—ARTICLE BY 
THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the February issue of the Survey 
Graphic contains an article by the Secretary of the Interior 
on the subject of the Mississippi Valley Committee and its 
Plan. The article deals with a matter of such interest to so 
large an area in the Northwest that I feel free to ask that 
it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Survey Graphic, February 1934] 
SAVING THE GOOD EARTH—THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY COMMITTEE AND 
ITS PLAN 


(By Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Public 
Works Administrator) 


The “inland empire” is one name for the 27 States drained by 
the river system that stands like a great tree in the center of a 
map of this country, its roots in the Gulf of Mexico, its topmost 
twigs across the Canadian border. This region, one of the chief 
agricultural areas of the earth, shared less than other sections in 
the late prosperity and feels with peculiar force the burden of 
the depression. Its problems lie deeper than financial structure 
or overdeveloped factories. They spring from the soil itself and 
involve the irreplacable treasure of natural resources. Though 
these States differ so widely in landscape, in population, in the 
variety of their crops, their common problems bind them together 
into a natural regional unit. 

To give impetus and direction to the effort to deal with these 
problems, President Roosevelt recently authorized the setting up, 
under the Public Works Administration, of a Mississippi Valley 
Committee. Its chairman is Morris Llewellyn Cooke, a consulting 
engineer and an authority on power and public works. Its mem- 
bership includes Harlan H. Barrows, a geographer, head of the 
geography department at the University of Chicago; Herbert 8. 
Crocker, a civil engineer of Denver, Colo.; Henry S. Graves, dean 
of the Forestry School at Yale; Charles H. Paul, a civil engineer of 
Dayton, Ohio; Sherman M. Woodward, civil engineer and a profes- 
sor at the University of Iowa; and Maj. Gen. Edward M. Markham, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, ex officio. 

This committee has a dual mandate: First, to review all projects 
for immediate execution in the Mississippi Valley under the 
P.W.A.; second, and this is its great task, to draft a plan for the 
Mississippi Valley. 

This article is not a report of accomplishment, nor an outline of 
procedure but a glimpse of what such a committee might and, it 
is hoped, will accomplish. Sometimes when a bridge is to be built 
the engineer begins by using, instead of drafting board and preci- 
sion instruments, colored chalks to make a free sketch—lines 
which can be shifted and modified so long as the scheme preserves 
a logical relationship to its location. By this means the main out- 
lines of the structure are determined though the detail is changed 
a hundred times before the final drawings are made. It is not a 
blueprint but a chalk sketch that is submitted here. 

To try to picture 27 States at once is a confusing operation. Let 
us begin by considering one Mississippi Valley farm and, viewing 
what has happened there, attempt to define the most urgent prob- 
lems of the area. 

A farm that used to be known as Point Pleasant” lies in the 
bend of a stream in a Dakota valley. The square mile of land with 
the little river on its west and north sides was made up, 30 years 
ago, of 520 gently rolling cultivated acres and 120 acres of wood- 
land. Its artesian well gave a constant flow for domestic purposes. 
The fertile soil yielded 25 to 35 bushels of wheat to the acre and 
other crops in proportion. The woodland supplied fuel, pasturage 
for a herd of dairy cattle, and sheltered the farm from the worst 
effects of blizzards, hail, and dust storms. A water wheel in the 
river filled the barnyard drinking trough. The river also was used 
for fishing, swimming, and canoeing in the summer, and ice was 
put up each winter. 

Point Pleasant and what has happened there since the turn of 
the century is typical of the depression that began, long before 
the boom broke, to creep over the Mississippi Valley drainage 
area. The well has run dry, The river, once a swift stream ¢ to 
12 feet deep, 30 feet broad, may be crossed on stepping stones, 
except for a few weeks in early spring. The woods are dead 
timber, rapidly being cut off for fuel, leaving the farm exposed to 
the full force of the prairie winds. The fields, instead of their 
once abundant harvest, yield 10 to 15 bushels of wheat to the 
acre. The farm's most im nt crop—the young generation—is 
gone, unwilling to face the life of hard, ill-paid toil and the lack 
of all modern conveniences, 

On this farm, once beautiful and prosperous (and it is a story 
that could be repeated all up and down the valley), “hard times” 
have deepened in the general depression, but their primary causes 
were a failing water supply, decreased soil fertility, and lack of 
electric power which would enable the farmer to share in a rising 
standard of living. 

Clearly the essentials in any plan for the region are the con- 
servation, use, and control of water, and, inevitably linked with 
this, the conservation and wise use of the soil. And while it is 
desirable to have all P.W.A. projects for the area passed on by one 
agency, the primary responsibility of the M.V.C. is not projects but 
such a plan. The committee has, first of all, a coordinating func- 
tion. It will not engage in research. Rather, it will gather to- 
gether, correlate, and interpret existing data, and having thus 
obtained a picture of the valley, its assets and liabilities, it will 
be ready to prepare the blueprint of a long-ierm scheme, drawn 
in units of 5-year or 10-year efforts. 

Paralleling the growth of the plan must go schemes for its 
interpretation. The M.V.C. has accepted as a major responsibility 
the development of a graphic method of statement and interpreta- 
tion. This committee does not propose to submit a learned report 
which will quietly gather dust in the departmental archives. 
“The engineering of human consent”, to borrow George Soule's 
excellent phrase, is essential to planning in a democracy. The 
M.V.C. seeks ways of sharing its vision with the Kansas wheat 
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ore, the Louisiana planter, and making its figures “ come alive” 
them through their “ sweet reasonableness.” 

In drawing its plan, the M.V.C. must, of course, determine how 
radical are the steps required if the goal is to be attained, and the 
cost of these steps in dollars and cents, as well as their rewards in 
social terms; but it has also to show that the steps are suited to 
the technique of a democracy. For throughout the recovery 
effort it must be borne in mind that it is one thing to plan and 
proceed under a dictatorship but quite another where the rights 
of free people are respected. If the progress I hope for is made, 
it may be possible to have ready for the reopening of the Chicago 
Fair a bird’s-eye view of plan and procedure. 

As a first step the M.V.C. has broken down its task, broadly 
speaking, into six parts—erosion, forestation, flood control, agri- 
culture, navigation, and power. Let us follow the committee's 
lead in keeping in mind these factors and try to see their relation- 
ship to one another and to the central idea; a plan that will con- 
serve and wisely use the water and the soil of the inland empire. 

Great maps have been spread before the committee by the 
Department of Agriculture showing land little suited or completely 
unsuited to modern farming. There are 20 types of these marginal 
and submarginal lands—exhausted acres, dry-farming areas, rocky 
slopes, swamps, and so on. Using a planimeter, an instrument 
which measures an area, however irregular its shape, experts are 
working out the total area of the watershed regardless of State 
boundaries and the amount of unfertile land and at the same time 
compiling figures from the census reports to show the population 
of the good and bad sections. The M.V.C. has found that the 
population of the million and a quarter square miles making up 
its field of operations totals about 49,000,000. The percentage 
living in the less desirable areas is believed to be relatively small. 
If three out of forty-nine million people are trying to support 
themselves on exhausted, rocky, or semiarid lands, that is one 
problem; if there are 15,000,000 the problem would, of course, be 
different. The committee cannot begin to plan without such 
basic figures as these. For the same reason, an allotment of 
$285,000 has been made “ for construction, repair, and replacement 
of river-measurement stations”, to maintain reliable records of 
the flow of the Mississippi and its main tributaries. A recom- 
mendation has been made for an appropriation for studies of ex- 
isting data on rainfall and run-off, with particular attention to 
the relationship between the two and to the factors that deter- 
mine the percentage of rainfall absorbed by the soil, as well as the 
percentage that goes to swell the Mississippi floods. 

In the Dakota drought area, which takes in all or parts of sev- 
eral States, studies based on Weather Bureau records reveal 
fluctuations in rainfall from year to year, but no change in the 
average amount over the period since 1890. And yet the area 
shows progressive symptoms of drought; decreasing crop yields 
per acre, falling water levels in rivers and lakes, scarcity of bird 
life. The change, it is pointed out, is in the use of the water, 
not in its amount. 3 

There are three unrelated water levels in this region, which 
geologists term the ground level, the gravel level (100 to 200 feet 
down), and the artesian level. The artesian level is a great sand- 
stone bowl, approximately 1,000 feet below the surface, which 
holds the water that pours down from the Montana heights. 
Many communities have tapped this water with driven wells. 
The story of such wells is in most instances typical of our na- 
tional wastefulness. Pipes have been left uncapped, allowing 
water to pour forth continuously, with ditches to carry off the 
surplus not immediately required. The supply of artesian water 
is definitely limited, and an number of wells are tap- 
ping it as other sources fail. North Dakota has passed legislation 
regulating artesian wells and prohibiting the waste of its waters. 
It would seem reasonable that no State which is not similarly 
saf existing water supplies should be given Federal aid 
in developing new sources. 

Though some relief for water famine can be obtained by these 
deep-driven wells, agriculture’s main dependence is on ground 
water. Devils Lake, N.Dak., is one of the most dramatic examples 
of the recent disappearance of ground water. The level of the 
lake has been steadily falling since the region was opened up to 
settlement and cultivation. A hotel that some years ago was on 
the margin of Devils Lake is now 4 miles from the water. 

There are three ways by which surface water is distributed. 
H. E. Kiefer, an agricultural authority of Burlington, N.J., has 
conveniently termed these “ fly-off", “run-off”, and “sink-off.” 
The sink-off is, of course, the absorption of the water by the soil, 
the process that the M.V.C. seeks to facilitate. Fly-off, the loss of 
surface water through evaporation, is many time more rapid with 
cultivated crops than with native (prairie) grasses. Once the sod 
covering is broken with the plow, capillary attraction draws the 
water to the surface where it evaporates. Various mechanical 
means have been suggested to reduce the fly-off that results from 
cultivation. Many of them are still experimental. All efforts 
to conserve ground water have an important bearing on soil 
conservation. 

The problem of run-off is also the problem of erosion, the wash- 
ing away of the fertile topsoil by wasted rainfall. It is well known 
that sod and woodland are nature’s conservators of soil and water. 
The amount of water lost in run-off, the acreage d ed by ero- 


sion, increase as we shift from prairie and forest to cultivated 
fields. South Dakota had over 3,000,000 acres more in five crops 
(wheat, rye, oats, barley, and corn) in the 1932 drought than in 
With none too plentiful rainfall in any year, con- 


that of 1923. 
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sider the effect of accelerated evaporation and run-off on the added 
5,000 square miles planned to these crops. 

As a nation, we are not yet “erosion conscious”. Twenty-five 
years ago the late Prof. N. S. Shaler, one of the great geographers 
of all time, warned us: 

“Tf mankind cannot devise and enforce ways of dealing with the 
earth which will preserve this source of life (the soil), we must 
look forward to the time—remote it may be, yet clearly discern- 
ible—when our kind, having wasted its greatest inheritance, will 
fade from the earth because of the ruin it has accomplished.” 

The typical attitude toward the whole matter was expressed by 
a well-informed acquaintance who laughingly said, when I com- 
mented on our reckless misuse of the land, “If the Chinese have 
farmed their land for 2,000 years, I guess we can go on for a few 
centuries.” He overlooked the fact that the soil to which he 
referred is an aerial deposit, accumulated through countless ages 
from sixty to several hundred feet thick and does not have hard- 
pan or rock within several feet as in our case. Our soils can rarely 
be measured in feet, being usually from 6 to 16 inches in depth. 
True, in China the soil has no organic matter in the deeper reaches. 
Further, the Chinese not only use commercial fertilizer but they 
do not waste a handful of anything in the cities. that might be 
used for that purpose. With us soil once lost can be restored only 
through nature’s slow processes to be measured by centuries, not 


seasons, 

The extent of our reckless destruction of the soil is revealed by 
erosion-service estimates, which reveal that 3,000,000,000 tons of 
good earth are washed out of fields, pastures, and temporarily idle 
land every year. To haul these 3,000,000,000 tons off the land and 
dump them into the oceans and valleys would require the con- 
tinuous loading of a fleet of trucks, 6,000 abreast, simultaneously 
every minute of every day and night the year around. 

But this loss of soil is not the end of the story. Erosion and 
run-off work together in a vicious circle. Once the sod or wood- 
land cover is gone, erosion planes off the rich, humus-charged top- 
soil leaving unproductive sand, stiff clay, or rock. The hidden 
conduits of the soil, the veins made by earthworms and insects 
and plant roots, are destroyed. In fact, since insects and worms 
exist on organic matter in the soil they do not penetrate to great 
depths in the subsoil. The subsoil is hard and smooth. Not being 
able to penetrate this surface, the rain water runs off, gullying 
the slopes, and, in some regions, burying fertile lowland fields 
under sterile sand and clay. 

In human terms, the tragedy of erosion is the tens of thousands 
of hard-working families trying to till land that cracks and bakes 
and gives meager yields of poor crops in return for weary toil. 
The homes of these farmers and the yards around them bear the 
unlovely stamp of poverty. Men and women and children live 
narrow, dreary lives on these farms that have been despoiled of 
both soll and water by our prodigal misuse of the land. No one, 
unless he personally has gone off the beaten path, can have any 
conception of the existing deplorable conditions. In the last 10 
years, more than 30,000,000 acres of American farm land have been 
abandoned because of erosion. If an enemy army with big guns 
and trenches laid waste these once fertile farms we would be filled 
with horror and dismay. But since it was done by our carelessness 
in letting rain water run wild, for some strange reason it strikes 
us as nothing to worry about. 

With an allotment of $10,000,000 from the P.W.A., the Erosion 
Service, recently established in the Department of the Interior, is 
laying out several impressive projects, working whole watersheds 
of 100,000 acres or more, employing every practical erosion-control 
measure that conforms to the needs and nature of the land. 
Farmers who will cooperate with the Erosion Service are to be 
given C.C.C. aid. The service will not only apply the best 
methods known but will devise and experiment with new methods, 

In almost every instance an attack on erosion is also an attack 
on drought. “Contour plowing” follows the levels of the land, 
making ridges that hold the water instead of channels to carry it 
away. “Strip farming” puts narrow fields of sod crops—alfalfa, 
clover, and the like—between such crops as corn, tobacco, and 
cotton, conserving both moisture and topsoil. Fertile slopes can 
often be terraced to good effect. A field in Texas with a 2-percent 
grade (almost level) lost 42 tons of topsoil in a single year. Ter- 
racing reduced the next year’s loss to 19 tons, while a sod field 
(buffalo grass) alongside lost only 7 tons. The erosion service 
demonstrations will, it is believed, serve not only as laboratories 
for testing and devising methods of erosion control, but as con- 
vincing educational centers, teaching the importance of conserv- 
ing our soil and water and the ways and means of fulfilling that 
great responsibility. 

Forestry, which includes the management of existing wooded 
areas as well as forestation, must hold a big place in any plan for 
the Mississippi Valley. Forests not only prevent erosion, but by 
checking run-off in flood periods and increasing the underground 
water supply, they save the surface water for thirsty farm lands. 
A first report on forests in relation to water conservation and 
control has been prepared by Henry C. Graves, of the M.V.C. This 
report shows that there are left about 250,000 square miles of 
forest land in the valley, more than 10 percent of it already 
stripped or devastated. A little less than half the total is in 
farm ownership, only 27,000 square miles are public property, and 
the balance is commercially owned. The report points out that 
“the forests have been greatly impaired by cutting, fire, insects, 
grazing, and other destructive agencies.” It makes clear the need 
for an enlarged program of forest-fire protection and also for the 
regulation of grazing, “since heavy grazing of forests reduces 
their value in watershed protection.” Though grazing is well 


managed in public forest reservations, much damage is done by 
overgrazing in private forests and on the public domain. There 
are still some 20,000,000 acres of public domain within the valley, 
Most of the conservation groups in the country opposed the 
recommendation of the committee appointed by President Hoover 
in 1930 which, if adopted, would have transferred this entire 
acreage to the States. A proposal to place the public grazing land 
under Federal control, prepared and endorsed by the Departments 
ne the Interior and of Agriculture, is contained in H.R. 6462, now 

fore Co x 

Little progress has been made in the handling of private forests. 
Commercial timberlands are nearly all cut under the old system 
of unregulated exploitation. The result is not only destruction 
of the forests, but soil erosion and drought. The code of the 
Lumber and Associated Forest Industries contains an article, the 
details of which are being worked out, committing the industry 
to proper and intelligent forest practices. This holds a real meas- 
ure of promise. 

Accompanying the committee’s first forestry report are maps 
which show where forests used to be and their extent today. 
Clearly it would not be advisable to put back to forest all the land 
that was once grown over with trees. A conservative estimate 
indicates that for every 100 trees in the valley today we must 
add 20. In making a forestry plan, we have got to think at least 
in terms of a 20-year program. Among the questions Mr. Cooke 
and his associates have posed are: How many seedlings do we need 
year by year? What varieties should they be? Where are we going 
to get them? Where can they best be grown? For, as Mr. Cooke 
points out— 

“Any progress in forestation in such an area runs into big 
figures. You can plan all you want to, but your planning for new 
forests is no good unless you have the trees to plant, the men to 
set them out, to supervise their growth, to protect them from 
fire, to cut and replant as forestry experts, conscious of public 
responsibility, rather than as lumber dealers, out for big profits.” 

Closely related to erosion, to surface run-off, to forestry is flood 
control, the most dramatic problem of the Mississippi Valley. The 
flood menace is dramatized in the broken levees of the lower Mis- 
sissippi, but the real flood is a thousand miles north, where the 
water runs off the fields of Illinois and Iowa. We have tried to 
control the flood waters of the Mississippi by having our Army 
engineers build the levees higher and still higher in the effort to 
restrain our wasted water. But the levees have reached their limit 
as an engineering possibility. Now we must attack the real prob- 
lem of flood control. We must reverse our practice and prevent 
floods. This attack is necessary not only to safeguard the planta- 
tions and towns of the lower Mississippi, but to save wide areas 
from the blight of erosion and drought. There are water sup- 
plies on every farm, from the Canadian border to the Gulf, that 
have simply been poured into the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
These must be dammed and held where they are needed—the 
streams that flow through ravines and coulees when the snow 
melts or when there is an unusually heavy rain, the ponds that 
collect in low places which we have emptied with drainage 
ditches. We must go back and fill up a lot of these ditches that 
carry off both water and topsoil, and we have got to preach the 
gospel of using the water we have, particularly in low-rainfall 
areas, not making of it a flood menace for the Delta. 

Like our handling of water and our treatment of topsoil, the 
distribution of farm land in this country and the uses to which it 
is put show little evidence of the American genius for organiza- 
tion. The homesteads and land drawings in the North Central 
States, the glamor and excitement of the rush for locations 
when the Cherokee Strip was thrown open, have been typical of 
our hit-or-miss agricultural development. It is the policy of this 
administration not to allow a new piece of land to be brought 
under cultivation through reclamation without withdrawing an 
area of less desirable acres of equivalent productive capacity. It 
is with this policy in mind that irrigation and other reclamation 
projects are studied today. The shift is to be not a restless mov- 
ing from old land to new but a change from less desirable to more 
desirable farming land. Thousands of acres in the South and 
Midwest should clearly be put back to forests or otherwise taken 
out of farming use. Turning under every third crop row is a tem- 
porary expedient. Turning land equivalent to every other half 
section back into woods would encourage better methods of agri- 
culture, contribute to the upbullding of the valley, and provide 
new employment opportunities in scientific forestry. 

The time has come when we must take to heart the lessons of 
the wise and economical agriculturists of Europe and of the older 
American civilizations. The careful Danes and Belgians, the 
French farmers who for 700 years, father to son, have tilled and 
genuinely improved their small farms, the Incas who so wisely 
treasure their meager water supply and spade back the topsoil that 
rain washes into the hedges—these husbandmen are all more 
skilled than we in the great arts of agriculture. We must recog- 
nize erosion and drought as national perils, and the need to plan 
in terms of decades rather than months. 

I remember talking with an expert who had been studying the 
gypsy moth. He showed me his charts and tables and described 
how, through the methods he and his associates had developed, 
the pest had been brought under control. True, there was a long, 
uphill fight ahead. The number of moths would continue to 
increase year by year for 15 years, but the final extinction of the 
gypsy moth was assured. “We have the thing licked”, he said 
triumphantly. 

Similarly, facing the realities of the situation and accepting the 
long-term struggle, we have got to lick erosion, It is fortunate 
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that we have as our national leader today a man who is fully 
alive to the problems of agriculture and fı I am firmly 
convinced that the backbone of the Republic will be broken before 
the century is out unless we formulate and put in motion such 
plans as he envisages for the wise upbuilding of the farm areas. 
President Roosevelt has given force and direction to all these 
efforts. He may well be honored by succeeding generations as 
the man who saved the land. 

The use of the water of the Mississippi Valley for navigation, as 
well as for agricultural and domestic purposes, is a part of the 
plan being shaped by the Mississippi Valley committee. In a 
preliminary way, the committee is using data supplied by the 
Army engineers to make a map showing the flow of the navigable 
streams of the area and the movement of local and long-distance 
river traffic. Inland navigation projects to date have been isolated, 
related neither to one another nor to any coordinating scheme. 
The Smith report on the railroads suggested the need for 
comparative data on dollars-and-cents cost of different means of 
transportation, and Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Railroad Coordi- 
nator, is directing studies along this line. It must be remembered, 
however, that social as well as financial values are involved, and 
that the type of transportation facilities to be developed in a given 
locality cannot be determined by money outlay alone. Even so, 
some fair basis for computing costs is needed. 

Another aspect of inland navigation that must be squarely faced 
is the day-dreaming of many communities situated on rivers we 
have termed navigable. On many small streams which thread the 
Mississippi watershed there are towns and cities that look for- 
ward to having foreign vessels tle up at their docks. Luncheon- 
club speakers continue to paint glowing pictures of the activity 
(and the profits) that will be enjoyed by local enterprises when 
French and English freighters load and unload at Smithtown or 
Jonesville. The persistence of such fantasy accounts in some 
measure for the unsavory pork-barrel character of many of our 
Tivers and harbors appropriations in past years. 

In fitting a scheme for river navigation into a vast plan for the 
Mississippi Valley, the committee recognizes not only the need for 
railroad and river data, but for facts on highway traffic. All trans- 
portation is affected by the coming of pneumatic-tired trucks, 
making possible both local and long-distance hauling over high- 
ways that can be lightly and hence quickly and cheaply built and 
maintained. 

In modern American life, streams probably play a more impor- 
tant part in developing electric power than they do in their ancient 
role as highways. Even a cursory study of the Mississippi Valley 
discloses the need to bring electricity to the largest possible per- 
centage of its rural population. In comfort and convenience as 
well as efficiency, farm living is heavily penalized by lack of this 
modern Aladdin's lamp. A water pump—to make possible the 
kitchen sink and the bathroom that the city dweller takes for 
granted—electric lights, relief from household drudgery by elec- 
tric washing machine, electric iron and mangle, mechanical re- 
frigeration, electric churn, a continuous supply of hot water— 
these are only a few of the means to easier and more satisfactory 
living that electricity could bring to the farm home. And if 
Ireland, Bavaria, Alsace-Lorraine, Norway, and Ontario can take 
cheap electric current to the farms, then the farmers of the 
United States can have these modern conveniences, too. In the 
Middle West, where hard times have forced severe economies, 
the well-equipped farm has usually given up the telephone before 
turning off its home-made (and relatively expensive) electric 
lights. This fact often surprises city people, but it surprises no 
one who knows at first hand the danger and inconvenience of 
kerosene lamps in an isolated farm home, particularly a home 
where there are little children. J 

At present rural electric rates are almost prohibitive. President 
Roosevelt is leading the effort not only to make cheap current 
more widely available but to lower the cost of its distribution and 
of the electrical appliances needed for its functioning. 

The dominant factor in rural rates has been the cost of the dis- 
tribution lines. In a city there are thousands, sometimes tens of 
thousands, of domestic customers per mile of line; in a farming 
country there are almost never more than five. This fact has here- 
tofore made distribution costs prohibitive. Today we can. put in 
pole lines at unprecedentedly low costs for materials, with plenty 
of local labor available. 

President Roosevelt recently set going another experiment in the 
farmers’ behalf when, by Executive order, he directed the estab- 
lishment of the Electric Home and Farm Authority, Inc. This 
Delaware corporation, with capital of a million dollars, will extend 
cheap credit to householders within the Tennessee Valley area 
who wish to purchase electric equipment. The plan is to encour- 
age large orders for appliances, which, eliminating unnecessary 
gadgets, will be designed for maximum performance and wear. 
In a press statement, David Lilienthal, of the T.V.A., thus explained 
the program of the new corporation, a scheme that can easily be 
extended to other areas: 

“The objective * * is a wider and greatly increased use of 
electricity in the homes and on the farms. * * In order to 


carry out the program there must be a broad-scale distribution of 
very low cost, standard-quality electricity-using appliances, and 
concurrently a revision downward of electric rates. The new 
agency is based on a cooperative program in which the Federal 
Government, the electric utilities, both publicly and privately 
owned, the electric manufacturing industry, and dealers will 
participate.” 
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The Federal Government, he stated, will participate: 

“ By assisting in the consumer in purchasing standard 
electric equipment at very low prices; by securing reductions in 
electric rates * * * so as to make the use of this equipment 
feasible for the average householder and farmer; by engaging in 
educational work and research further to lower the cost of electric 


equipment, and to make it better adapted to the needs of the 


average home and farm.” 

The enormous demand for refrigerators, washing machines, 
plumbing fixtures, water pumps, electric irons, sewing machines, 
and so on, that will follow should such conveniences actually be 
put within reach of householders and farmers now lacking them 
will, many enthusiasts believe, give industry a boost similar to 
that supplied by the expansion of the automobile industry after 
1920. But to many of us, and I think that group includes the 
President, to bring farm and village homes up to a higher stand- 
ard of wholesome and comfortable living, looms even more im- 
portant than an increase in business activity. If any such dream 
is to become a reality, it will be under Government leadership 
and supervision, insuring a development planned and carried out 
with advantage to the consumer rather than to the power com- 
panies as the first objective. 

In this quick chalk sketch I have tried to show not the details 
but the broad outlines of what this vast regional plan will cover, 
how it will attempt to correlate the common problems of these 
27 States, and the most promising lines of effort for solving them. 
Like the bridge builder’s profiles of the setting for his bridge, 
the shape and direction of the committee’s work is determined by 
those first essentials for the Mississippi Valley—the conservation, 
use, and control of its water; and linked with that, the con- 
servation and use of its soil. 

But I shall have failed in the task I set myself in attempting 
to show how vital is p to navigation, flood control, erosion, 
agriculture, power, and forestation unless I have at the same 
time shown the larger considerations that called the committee 
into being and that inspired its own effort and the effort of all the 
governmental agencies cooperating with it or working along simi- 
lar lines in other areas. Here we have the reverse of private in- 
dustrial p . Here, within the framework of a democracy, 
we have a tremendous common effort toward a better distribution 
of the products of our machine age—a striving for social as well as 
economic dividends for a better basis of life for the men and 
women of the Mississippi Valley and for their children. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MILL AT ANNUAL BANQUET OF STATE 
DEMOCRATIC CLUB OF KANSAS 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] on February 22, at Topeka, 
Kans., on the occasion of the annual banquet of the State 
Democratic Club. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My friends, I regard as one of the greatest privileges I have thus 
far been permitted to enjoy, this opportunity to appear before you 
and to speak to you and to the people of Kansas concerning the 
progress thus far made by the administration in power, as well 
as the program now being carried on by the administration of 
affairs in Washington. 

During the 4 years prior to the induction of President Roosevelt 
into office we had witnessed nothing but inaction in the affairs of 
our Government looking toward any measure which would be 
beneficial to the masses of our people. During this entire period 
we had witnessed, by virtue of unsound economic policies, the 
building up of surpluses, the increasing deplorable conditions of 
unemployment, contraction of our circulating medium, the falling 
of commodity prices, the strangulation of industry, the paralyzing 
of agriculture, and the destruction of business and of our financial 
institutions. During a period of peace, no such calamitous condi- 
tions without cause or reason had ever before been foisted upon 
our people. The present administration came into power with a 
mandate from our people to rectify the wrongs then existing and 
to restore to our people at once the highest degree of prosperity 
possible, and as time would permit to bring to our people a return 
of normal conditions. Normal conditions could not by human 
endeavors be brought back immediately. Time was and is neces- 
sary. The extremities of the patient required strong restoratives. 
The administration, among other things, found an appalling state 
of unemployment existing in labor with millions upon millions of 
our best citizens forced to depend upon the charity of their more 
fortunate fellows; found the commodities of the farm selling far 
below the cost of production, and agriculture standing in a state 
of ruin. Although production had been bountiful, millions were 
in want. We also found no adequate medium of exchange with 
which the business of the country could be carried on, or with 
which the wealth of the country could be properly exchanged and 
distributed among our people, or with which to supply labor with 
employment or with which industry could be made to prosper. 

The administration also found a staggering load of debt con- 
tracted by our people with a 100-cent dollar, while the same 
citizens were being called upon to pay those obligations with 
a dollar which had more than doubled in value, found our 
farmers losing their farms and our city and urban home dwellers 
losing their homes under and by reason of this staggering and 
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unjust weight of debt, and found virtually all banks in America f the soil as we had been from an underconsumption of them. 


under such dire straits as to require their closing in order to | 


save them from complete ruin and bankruptcy and our people ! 
from a complete financial collapse. The administration also 
found that a policy had been carried on which operated con- 
tinuously to increase the closing of foreign markets and world 
trade, the closing down of our factories and the building up 
of agricultural surpluses while at the same time we were being 
forced upon a domestic basis. No such calamitous condition had 
existed since the birth of the Republic when our people were at 
peace and when seasons and crop yields were normal. Let those 
who would criticize, especially those who were in responsible 
positions in our governmental affairs and who would now 
raise by voice or pen a cry of fear of a dictatorship, when every 
citizen knows our President would be the first to denounce any 
effort to establish a dictatorship, consider the picture of the ruin 
they had wrought by reason of their own financial and official 
governmental policies. The most charitable view we can enter- 
tain is that the last one who should express a sense of fear in 
behalf of our people is that man who held the important and 
responsible position of advisor to the Hoover administration with 
reference to its financial policies. Investigation has disclosed 
that in March 1933, when this administration came into power, 
we had over four and one half million families in the United 
States receiving public relief, which meant that something over 
20 million people were on public relief or 1 person out of 
every 6. 

The Emergency Relief Administrator states that he attempted 
to discover who these people were, where they lived, how old 
they were, and found that there was on an average of four people 
in each one of these families, and that among the 20 million 
people who were on public relief were included approximately 6 
million children under 18 years of age. 

It is not difficult for one readily to see that the situation in 
which the administration found the affairs of our people at the 
very inception of its taking charge of the affairs of Government 
was such as to require drastic action, and President Roosevelt 
at once began the task of a recovery program. 

Without delay he called the Congress into extraordinary session, 
and this Congress did not fail to act. Emergency legislation was 
enacted, most of it due to the then existing conditions, in order 
to care for immediate needs and in order that a more permanent 
program could later be put into effect. Nothing transcends the 
general welfare, and let me warn the self-appointed critics of the 
administration that this emergency legislation will be held to be, 
and is, constitutional. We believe in constitutional representative 
government, and the great charter of American liberty is not being 
ignored or violated by the Congress; nor will your great President 
countenance the violation of any of its provisions, or hesitate to 
operate under its terms in the interest of the average citizen. The 
rights of the individual citizen to “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness", many of which had been denied him, are gradually 
but surely being restored to the average citizen and will be pre- 
served to him and handed on to children yet unborn. 

Let the critics of Roosevelt be candid, take the people into their 
confidence, state what their program would be and what they 
would do, or would have done at the time we acted. Would they 
again drive us down to the bedrock of despair? Industry and agri- 
culture required aid at the earliest moment possible in order for 
our people to carry on. We therefore, at the special session of the 
Congress, enacted the National Industrial Recovery Act, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, an act to provide credit for emergency 
farm loans, the Home Owners’ Loan Act, the National Securities 
Act, and an act to provide for a Public Works program to provide 
for needed and necessary public improvements and to relieve the 
serious conditions of unemployment, and an act to provide relief 
to the then existing national emergency among our banking insti- 
tutions. Those who would find fault are seemingly unwilling to 
discuss these laws one by one, analyze them, or to suggest a sub- 
stitute for a single one of them, although having had the months 
which have passed since their enactment for mature deliberation. 
Their speedy enactment simply and distinctly contrasts this admin- 
istration which came into being with a willingness to act in behalf 
of the masses of our people with the administration which pre- 
ceded it which had no program looking to the betterment of their 
conditions except the hope of the psychological effect upon the 
minds of our people by the repetition of the thread-worn phrase, 
repeated from month to month with great gusto, “ Prosperity is 
just around the corner.” Results speak for themselves, our people 
recognize them, and cannot be deceived. Results constitute a 
complete answer to denunciation. 

It has been contended that the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, usually referred to as the NR. A,“, does not apply to agri- 
culture and is, therefore, not an aid to our farmers. It was 
not intended as a direct aid to agriculture but was intended as 
an aid to labor and to industry; but as time passes it, of necessity, 
will prove itself indirectly to be advantageous to agriculture and 
every form of industry. It was never intended to be applicable, 
and in the very nature of things, except in an indirect way, it 
could not be made applicable to our rural communities and our 
cities and towns located in our rural sections; but in our indus- 
trial centers it was and is nece: to relieve the obstructions to 
interstate and foreign commerce, to abolish those practices which 
were undermining the standards of living of the American people, 
to outlaw in this land forever child labor and to promote industry 
and labor under proper governmental sanctions and supervision. 
Let our farmers realize that during the recent years we had not 
been suffering so much from an overproduction of the products of 


When we take into consideration the masses of our people it is 
evident to a thinking man or woman that we must prosper to- 
gether; we must rise or fall together or return to the policy 
which leads only to prosperity for and in behalf of a privileged 
few—the masses receiving only the alms which fall from their 
tables, The National Industrial Recovery Act is a direct aid 
to the restoration of a purchasing power among those whom we 
commonly refer to as “the laboring class”, and as they become 
normal consumers instead of being compelled by the circum- 
stances in which they have inevitably been placed, using less in 
food and clothing—much less than nature requires—we shall 
find that agriculture will by reason of the operation of this law 
in the restoration of their purchasing power and in restoring 
normal consumption reap a benefit, one that is necessary to the 
survival of both agriculture and labor. Not only is this true with 
regard to agriculture but it is likewise true with reference to 
every form of human endeavor. 

Not only had labor lost its purchasing power for the products of 
the farm but the products of the soil had so depreciated in value 
in comparison to their exchange value for other commodities as 
to cause a breaking down of the orderly exchange of commodities 
so as to render those engaged in agricultural pursuits to be 
without a purchasing power for the products of industry. A 
proper governmental program, monetary or otherwise, is one 
that brings to pass an equitable exchange of commodities. No 
other program can or will bring to pass prosperous conditions in 
a nation. This does nct mean an exchange of commodities to 
the advantage of one class, one element, or some particular group, 
but a policy which makes possible an equitable exchange of com- 
modities among all people. It was therefore necessary that the 
administration devise a plan whereby value would be established 
in a bushel of wheat or a bale of cotton to the producers of such 
commodities. I select those two commodities not to paramount 
them above others but by reason of the fact that they do con- 
stitute the two great crops of our basic industry and by reason 
of their outstanding position in our recovery program and that 
they have a direct bearing upon virtually all other products of 
the farm. By reason of the program previously carried on which 
gradually but surely resulted in underconsumption and in the 
destruction of foreign markets we had accumulated over a period 
of years and had been creating in this country vast surpluses of 
these two basic commodities until when the Roosevelt admin- 
istration took over the reins of government we had a surplus 
in wheat of approximately 400 million bushels and a surplus 
in cotton of approximately 13 million bales. International 
trade and the building of foreign markets cannot be reestablished 
in a brief period, but within a reasonable period this can and 
will be accomplished. The enormous carry-over I have discussed 
in the two great crops of wheat and cotton had rendered each 
of those two basic commodities virtually valueless in this coun- 
try to those who produced them or who were engaged in the 
business of producing them, Our carry-over of cotton amounted 
to more than a normal year’s production in this country. The 
conditions surrounding the basic industry of agriculture made 
some form of relief necessary at the earliest possible moment, 
and by reason of this condition the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
was enacted. It is to be hoped that during the period of a few 
years foreign trade and markets may again be restored and that 
we may return to normal production. 

The operations of this law and the machinery with which its 
provisions are carried into effect are so well known in Kansas and 
the Middle West as to render a discussion or description of them 
unwarranted. Suffice it to say, however, while futile efforts had in 
the past been made in the enactment of so-called “farm relief 
measures that we can truthfully assert the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act is the first measure dealing exclusively with agriculture 
from which the farmers of our Nation have derived any benefits 
whatever either directly or indirectly. Benefit payments for the 
reduction of acreage have been and will continue to be made. 
Notwithstanding the enormous surpluses in these two basic com- 
modities—and in saying this I am not discounting the value of the 
monetary policies of the administration—this act has had a 
marked influence in bringing to pass an increase in prices for 
these and other commodities, which increase has been steadily 
advancing since the passage of the act. We now have on the 
Chicago market approximately 90-cent to 92-cent wheat per bushel 
instead of 40-cent-per-bushel wheat and in the cotton markets 
12-cent- to 13-cent-per-pound cotton, instead of 5-cent~-per-pound 
cotton. 

For the first time in many years we have as President of the 
United States a real friend of the farmers of our country and 
regardless of what may be the pursuit in life of any of our citizens 
a real friend to what we sometimes refer as “the little fellow.” 
Their welfare is paramount in the Presidential mind. His 
thoughts are of them rather than of the forever discredited inter- 
national banking group. Under his leadership your rights and 
liberties as individual American citizens will be preserved to you 
and your descendants notwithstanding the outpourings of one 
Ogden L. Mills to the contrary. I hesitate to contemplate what 
the state of the average American would have been by this time 
had we continued under a leadership largely controlled by the 
counsel and advice of Mr. Ogden L. Mills. He was high in the 
councils of the Nation while international bankers without moles- 
tation were smoothly carrying on their program, under the guise 
of being financial advisers, of mulcting the American people of 
their savings and draining the Nation of billions of dollars of its 
wealth by fraudulently selling among our people worthless foreign 
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bonds and securities by virtue of which transactions these high 
captains of finamce amassed great fortunes while impoverishing 
those with whom they dealt. In order that such rank frauds 
could never again be perpetrated in this country the National 
Securities Act of the Roosevelt administration was enacted into 
law at the special session of Congress and is by the present session 
of Congress being amended and perfected. When I read the 
speech delivered by Mr. Mills here in Topeka, I could not keep 
from wondering if the loss of liberty he was then bem were 
not such liberties as have been removed from the so-called “ inter- 
national-banking group” by such laws as the National Securities 
Act. 

The saving of the homes of our people through the medium of 

the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Act and the emergency 
farm credit legislation are among the thus far outstanding ac- 
complishments of the Roosevelt administration. The only fault 
that can possibly be found is with reference to the administra- 
tion of these laws. These were enormous undertakings, The 
farm-mortgage indebtedness in the Nation amounts to approxi- 
mately $12,500,000,000 and the mortgage indebtedness on urban, 
town, and city homes amounts to a sum in excess of $20,000,000,- 
000. The machinery to administer the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration Act had to be new. It is true the program was slow to 
begin with but is now speeding up. Almost as much has been 
accomplished during the last 2 months as had been previously 
accomplished since the creation of the Corporation and the future 
must be and will be of material aid to the distressed home owners 
whose homes are covered by mortgages which have run their 
course. 
. The Public Works program in its beneficient results not only 
in needed public improvements but to the army of the un- 
employed should meet with the approbation of every forward- 
looking citizen. 

Thus far we have referred to not all of the laws, as time will 
not permit, but to laws passed during the special session of 
Congress under the leadership of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
each of which laws can be successfully defended on any forum 
or rostrum in this Nation. 

Certain legislation relative to our monetary policies was enacted 
at the special session of Congress which was to my mind of 
great value as an aid to the recovery program but, which to 
my mind, was inadequate insofar as a monetary policy is con- 
cerned. The best way to judge the attitude of a public man 
toward the masses of our people is by considering his view- 
points with reference to the issues surrounding our circulating 
medium. Necessary remedial legislation involving this subject 
has been enacted during the present session of Congress. It is 
true, from my point of view, as my record in the Senate of the 
United States will disclose, the Congress did not enact all legis- 
lation it should have enacted relative to our monetary system, 
Nevertheless I congratulate the administration and the Congress 
under the circumstances for doing what has been done. Much 
more has been done by this enactment for the American people 
than had been done in any administration in many years gone 
by, or than any recent administration has shown a willingness 
to do. 

I have said especially with reference to the $32,000,000.000 of 
mortgage indebtedness in this country that most of it was incurred 
by the borrowing of dollars of approximately normal value and 
that when this administration came into being debtors were being 
foreclosed against or required to discharge their mortgage obliga- 
tions by paying with a dollar which had more than doubled in 
value and which was that much more difficult to acquire and 
that this increased value of the dollar had operated to drive the 
prices of commodities down. Notwithstanding these admitted 
facts, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York rather than allow 
the dollar to lose a portion of its abnormal purchasing power 
organized to peg it and hold it to its abnormal purchasing power 
and thereby prevent a rise in commodity prices. This undoubtedly 
contributed to cause President Roosevelt to free the dollar under 
laws enacted at the special session of Congress from its control 
by a group of organized bankers and thereby causing it to lose 
some of its abnormal purchasing power and thereby also checking 
the policy of defiation and bringing to pass a rise in commodity 
prices. This abnormal purchasing power of the dollar had 
gradually developed since 1926, and we should at least bring to 
pass a restoration of the purchasing power of the dollars to the 
1926 level and work to the end of establishing our monetary policy 
so as to give the dollar a constant buying power for commodities 
as our whole structure rests upon adequate and fair commodity 
prices and on equitable debt-paying power. I, for one, although 
I am not authorized to speak for the President, and do not know 
his mind on the subject, do not believe the administration at 
Washington has gone as far in legislation governing our monetary 
policies as it should or will go, but I do believe the steps thus far 
taken are necessary and in the right direction. The welfare of 
more human beings is affected by and wrapped up in this all- 
important issue—more, in my opinion, than in all others—and 
our people can well applaud the Congress and the President for 
curtailing the contents of the gold dollar and in reducing its pur- 
chasing power and in anchoring the dollar to some fixed standard. 
Time will demonstrate the beneficence of this legislation and this 
act of the administration in behalf of our people. 

Testimony before congressional committees demonstrated that 
the same quantities of basic commodities could be bought in the 
United States in 1933 with 63 ounces of gold as could be bought in 
1926 with 146 ounces of gold. In other words, its purchasing 
power in that period of time had been more than doubled. In 
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other words, it was disclosed that commodities in 1926, worth 
then to those who had produced them $3,018, in 1933 were only 
worth to those who had produced them $1,302. If the prices of 
commodities are raised to the level of 1926, and a reasonable time 
for recovery is allowed, agriculture and industry will receive their 
reward and be restored to normal conditions. The debtor will 
be enabled to discharge his obligations with a dollar no more 
valuable than the one he borrowed and the taxpayer will be 
enabled to discharge his tax burdens with commodities produced 
possessing a value commensurate with the labor employed to 
produce them. The mere statement of the facts I have outlined, 
to my mind, demonstrates the value to our people of the monetary 
program of this administration. 

That unwarrantable conditions such as I have described should 
have been permitted to develop apparently unnoticed by those in 
charge of the affairs of the Nation is, to my mind, not only 
unthinkable but constitutes a condemnation of those who, while 
in authority, permitted and, in fact, encouraged their develop- 
ment—chief among whom was the distinguished former Cabinet 
member who not long since journeyed to Kansas to warn the 
people that they were about to be deprived of their individual 
rights as American citizens. Rugged individualism was indeed 
necessary to stand up and take it on the chin under the policies 
then in vogue. 

For my part, as my record will disclose, I would have added, and 
still would add, silver as a basis for the issuance of our currency, 
and if for no other reason I would do so by reason of the enor- 
mous stimulus it would give to the building of our foreign trade. 
In my judgment, such a course would supply markets which would 
completely and entirely solve our surplus problem. It is a sad 
commentary to assume the position that we are producing too 
much in the way of food and clothing, while millions upon mil- 
lions in silver-using nations with whom we have no commerce to 
speak of are suffering for all that goes to make life desirable. By 
adding silver to gold as a basis for the issuance of currency we 
would immediately enhance the value of silver, thereby making 
the money of those silver-using nations as valuable as our own, 
increase their cost of production to our standard cost of produc- 
tion, and place them on an equitable basis of trade with us. They 
could then buy from us on a basis of reasonable profit to our 
producers and would, in my judgment, absorb what we have here- 
tofore regarded as a surplus of commodities. 

Any student of the problem must be forced to the unalterable 
conclusion that the more scarce the basic money is the more 
easily it is or can be controlled by a few. To add silver would 
eradicate this evil which has long contaminated our financial 
policies. Approximately four fifths of the population of the en- 
tire world are on a silver standard and can trade with us only 
on that basis. A program such as this would in no wise hinder 
or retard our trade with nations which are now on a gold stand- 
ard or where gold is the basis for the issuance of currency. The 
ratio of production of silver and gold in the world is about 14% 
ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold, and this has been true over 
a period of approximately 4,000 years. Eight hundred million 
people in the Orient with their purchasing power put on a 
par with our own purchasing power would absorb the surplus 
of production in this country of both industry and agricul- 
ture. A bullion basis for our currency consisting of both 
gold and silver in fixed proportions would give our money a 
broader metal base, could not be readily controlled, would be 
more stable than gold alone and would have a more constant 
purchasing power in that the production of silver in the world 
has been more regular in quantities than gold. Such a program 
should neither alarm a Republican nor a Democrat as this was 
the theory relative to the money question advocated by both 
Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. 

I am not discounting the value of what has been done with 
reference to silver by the administration and the Congress in 
the adoption of the Pittman proposal at this session of Congress, 
but I am contending the program should be carried a step fur- 
ther and in the manner I have attempted to outline. That 
I am not alone in my contention let me remind you that a very 
similar proposal was defeated at this session of Congress in the 
Senate of the United States by a majority of only two votes and 
my judgment is its adoption in the near future is a foregone 
conclusion—a consummation to be devoutly hoped for. Let me 
be not misconstrued. I feel this administration is moving toward 
recovery much more rapidly than we had a right to anticipate. 
His loyal supporters should and of right ought to be proud of 
the part they took in making Franklin D. Roosevelt President of 
the United States. I feel I have a fair comprehension of the 
mental processes of President Roosevelt. His great heart beats 
in unison with the welfare and interests of the masses of our 
people. He is by nature and education a great humanitarian— 
to follow his leadership means success. His untiring efforts to 
save and economically rehabilitate a great Nation and a great 
people should not, must not, and shall not fail. His name in 
history like that of Lincoln will be an inspiration to future gen- 
erations and a grateful people will ever keep green in their 
memory the Nation’s debt of gratitude. 


THE DRAMA OF 1933—ARTICLE BY JAMES MORGAN 
Mr. COOLIDGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp a very ably writ- 
ten article by James Morgan of the editorial staff of the 
Boston Globe, as of Sunday, December 31, 1933, on the sub- 
ject the “ Drama of 1933.” 
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There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Boston Sunday Globe, Dec. 31, 1933] 


Ir ZaANGARA Hap Not Missep—THE Drama or 1933—NATION NEVER 
UNDERWENT SUCH STARTLING EMOTIONAL CHANGE AS IN 1 Hovr— 
Boy Scour WITH INDIA-RUBBER SMILE DISCLOSED AS 
LEADER—STRANGE EVENTS IN YEAR OF LIGHTNING CHANGES 

By James Morgan 
It may be said, after duly weighing the words, that the year 

1933 opened more darkly than any other in the history of the 

United States. Grave as the situation was in 1861, yet at that 

time only our political institutions were menaced with a separation 

of the States into two Nations. Conditions in the beginning of 
this present year seemed * at least seemed to threaten not 
alone our political institutions but also our economic and social 
system. It is important to remember that our plight, as a con- 
tinental Nation, with every diversity of interest, was different 
from that ot smaller, more compact, and less diversified countries 
and therefore our problem of restoring a balance is more difficult. 

Our very richness in prosperity had led us into greater excesses, 

which brought upon us a more violent reaction, Our boom having 

been more inflated than any other, the deflation of it necessarily 

Was worse. 

A YEAR AGO 


After long and anxious groping for a bottom to the depression 
there was a sickening fear that the bottom might have dropped 
out. Fifty standard industrial and railroad stocks had sunk by 
January 1 last from an average of $300 a share to $58; New York 
bank stocks from $357 to $67 a share; the volume of trade from 100 
points in 1926 to 54; farm incomes from a high of sixteen billions 
a year to only a little more than five billions, and farm prices from 
the pre-war level of 100 to 54, where they hovered close to an all- 
time low. The operating revenue of the railroads had declined 
one half, with almost as heavy a cut in the number of railroad 
workers. Tax collections had so shrunk as to leave the Federal 
Government facing the prospect of an accumulated deficit of four 
billions at the approaching end of the fiscal year last June. 
City after city was drifting in the wake of Chicago toward an 
insolvency which left it unable to pay teachers, policemen, and 
firemen, who hold the outposts of public safety. 

The unemployment estimates of the American Federation of 
Labor had risen from a total of 3,000,000 in April 1930, to 7,000,- 
000 in October 1931, to 11,000,000 in October 1932, and the roll 
of the idle still was mounting toward the 13,000,000 mark, which 
it reached last spring, with more than 20,000,000 people reduced to 
dependence on public doles. Counting the farmers, whose prod- 
ucts were selling for less than the cost of production, and the 
urban employed who had been ground down below a subsistence 
wage, it is possible that near half our population were not making 
a living. 

WHAT MADE IT SO BAD 


Unlike England and France and many other countries, our credit 
system, the nerve center of modern civilization, was in collapse. 
Those nations had eased the burden of debt resting upon them by 
depreciating their currencies. We, on the contrary, had rejected 
that means of relief and our Government, transportations, busi- 
ness, industry, and agriculture were weighted down with an un- 
precedented overhead of debt which had been contracted when 
money was cheap and prices were high. 

In other depressions our railroads and other great corporations 
had written down and written off their debts by running them 
through the wringer of bankruptcy. But this time we had gen- 
erally resisted that process of liquidation, that method of wiping 
off the slate and making a fresh start. The debts thus were left 
intact, to a total variously estimated to be from one hundred and 
thirty-five billions to two hundred and fifty billions, with a whole- 
sale default on interest payments. These frozen assets so clogged 
our great fiduciary agencies—commercial banks, savings banks, and 
life-insurance companies—as to raise an uneasy doubt of the sys- 
tem standing up under the strain through another year. Already 
10,000 banks had failed since the war, and so much weakness re- 
mained in the system that the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency on January 30, 1932, was withheld from the public for 
6 months; even then the tell-tale comparison with former years 
was omitted. Meanwhile the Government, through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, went on pumping oxygen into the 
banks until the total of the loans rose to $850,000,000. Some sec- 
tions of the country were reverting to an age of barter or resorting 
to “ wooden money.” 

LEADERLESS PEOPLE 


It was gravely questioned whether the people, alike the unem- 
ployed in the cities and the unrewarded farmers in the country, 
would stand up to the threat of another such winter as that in 
which they were floundering from bad to worse a year ago. The 
loss in dollars that the depression had caused could be measured, 
but there had been an immeasurable loss in national morale. 
Leadership had been destroyed in business as well as in politics. 
The apostles of the new era of limitless expansion had been swept 
down as false prophets in the crash of 1929. The heralds of pros- 
perity around the corner in 1930-31 became the Pollyannas of 1932. 
The stark exposures of Insull and Mitchell were shattering to what 
confidence remained in things as they were. 

As a dismal climax to that winter of discontent came the 
ironically named bank holiday. Starting with the proclamation of 
the Governor of Michigan on February 14, it spread like creeping 
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paralysis from State to State until 15 States were without an 
open bank on March 1, At last the unbelievable happened on 
March 4, when the great banks of New York and Boston shut 
up and all the exchanges in the land suspended trading in securi- 
ties and commodities. 


A PLEASANT GENTLEMAN 


That is the dark background that we need to keep in mind when 
we review the Roosevelt administration and policies. The coun- 
try clung to a vague hope that the Democrats would, at least, 
do something different when they came to power, although the 
election had gone to them not so much as a vote of confidence 
as a vote of discontent with the Republicans. There was little 
confidence left in the Government itself as a means of checking 
the downward spiral or of breaking the vicious circle. It had 
shown itself unwieldy and powerless throughout the storm. 

Nor was a high hope pinned on the President-elect. The liberal 
intellectuals, who had almost solidly opposed his nomination and 
held aloof from his campaign, dismissed him as a pleasant gen- 
tleman with no important qualifications for the Presidency.” 
A preelection poll of the faculty and students of Harvard his alma 
mater, had gone overwhelmingly against him. Most of his party 
leaders at Washington were infected with this doubt of his capac- 
ity. His outstanding success as Governor of New York for 4 years 
did not supply a convincing test of his statesmanship or leader- 
ship. With a Republican legislature, in which even his own party 
was controlled by the hostile Tammany machine, he had exercised 
no independent power at Albany, but had to win his points by 
displaying the arts of a politician. 

Mr. Roosevelt's campaign speeches were lightly discounted at 
the time as promising too much. Yet he has fulfilled most of 
these promises in the first 10 months of his administration. The 
Securities Act and his banking policy were charted by him on the 
stump at Columbus; his agricultural policy at Topeka; his Budget 
plan at Pittsburgh; his railroad scheme at Salt Lake; the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and his water-power policy at Portland, Oreg.; 
N.R.A. at San Francisco. 

THE BOY SCOUT 


The refusal of the President-elect, in his conferences with Presi- 
dent Hoover, to harmonize his policies with those of his defeated 
rival was mistaken as confirmation of the suspicion that he lacked 
decision and was inclined to dodge issues. Nor was there any 
assurance to be drawn from his attempt, which he made with 
obvious reluctance, to galvanize into action a “lame duck" Con- 
gress, resulting only in making confusion worse confounded at the 
Capital. Finally, his Cabinet, when announced, contained none of 
“the big names” that had been urged upon him by those who 
opposed his election. He called into his council lieutenants rather 
than leaders. His prestige had fallen low when a new interest in 
him was aroused by his cool, self-forgetful bearing under an 
assassin’s fire at Miami on February 15. Sometime a dramatist 
may find a problem play under the title, “If Zangara Had Not 
Missed.” 


A Washington cartoonist caught the prevailing mood of the gray 
dawn of the advent to power of a President whom the Jesters of 
the Capital greeted as “the Boy Scout with an india-rubber 
smile”, and the pessimists as possibly the last President of the 
United States. The cartoon showed a sadly muddled Democratic 
donkey, while the Republican elephant lay stretched at ease on a 
park bench and singing “ Hallelujah! I’m a bum!” But the occa- 
sion recalled to the minds of the cynics another popular song 
as they waited to see if any parading band would dare to strike 
up the Roosevelt campaign tune, Happy Days Are Here Again. 


THE CHANGE IN AN HOUR 


Surely the Nation never underwent such a startling emotional 
change in any other hour of its history as it experienced between 
1 and 2 o'clock of Saturday, March 4, 1933, when it thrilled to the 
spirit of the new President’s inaugural. He removed the gay, 
smiling mask behind which he had persisted through a winter of 
misunderstanding to conceal his p until invested with the 
power to put it into effect. He had lifted it while on his way to 
the Capitol, when he made an unprecedented pause at the altar of 
St. John’s Church. As he advanced with labored step to the front 
of the inauguration stand it was plainly to be seen that this also 
was to him an altar. 

What other speech ever produced so great an effect so quickly 
as that inaugural address. The millions who listened to it over 
the radio felt the grasp of a firm hand on the loose reins of 
leadership. Suddenly there was revealed to them a man ready 
for power and responsibility and action; who convinced them of 
his sincerity by his frankness in facing the realities of the situa- 
tion; who infected them with his courage and his high faith in 
them. In that instant a country that had seemed to be on the 
point of disintegrating was reunited, with its confidence in itself 
restored. 

PRESIDENT AND PEOPLE 


The desperate emergency created by the bank holiday was a 
gift of fortune to the new President. It gave him the leadership 
of a people anxious, clamorous to be led, He had promised them 
action, and he gave it to them in such abundance that week 
as to work a complete reversal in the national psychology. For 
the first time a Cabinet was sworn in and called in session on 
Inauguration Day. The next day Washington saw such a stirring 
Sunday as she had not seen since the Battle of Bull Run, Under 
a generally forgotten but unrepealed World War statute, the 
President took control of the banking crisis, closing all banks 
everywhere and summoned Congress in extraordinary session on 
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Thursday. An emergency banking act was rushed through the Between March and July the output of automobiles rose from 


House in 38 minutes and through the Senate in 3 hours. Thou- 
sands of unsound banks were sifted out in a week and the sound 
banks were reopened in the next week. 

But the evening before the reopening began, his second Sunday 
evening in office, the President, by means of the radio, talked 
over with millions of his countrymen, like a neighbor dropping 
in on them, just what it was all about in terms that brought 
problems of finance and Government close to the general under- 
standing for the first time. That was the beginning of such an 
intimate contact as no other President ever had established with 
his vast constituency, which is now overwhelming the White 
House with a fan mail that has had to be shunted off to another 
building. 

Mrs. Roosevelt also has done her part in focusing popular in- 
terest on the White House. At first the public was not sure what 
it should think of her breaking out of a traditional haremlike 
seclusion, in which Presidents’ wives were to be seen, but always 
with their minds veiled and their lips sealed. She freely went 
her way nevertheless, by train and plane and at the wheel of her 
car, with a strenuousness that recalled to memory her Uncle 
Theodore, and she has won, little by little, the respect of her 
countrymen for her independence. 


The first weeks of the Roosevelt Presidency, an unforgetable j 


springtime of national hope and courage, produced a great popular 
revival of interest and faith in democratic government. Parlia- 
ments had talked themselves to death in Italy and Germany. 
The loquacity and inaction of Parliaments in England and 
France and of our own Congress had exhausted public interest, 
which is the breath in the nostrils of free institutions. 


AT TOP SPEED 


With delighted surprise, the country watched last March the 
huge machinery of the Federal Government throw off its inertia 
and begin to function with an unexpected efficiency. The Presi- 
dent had gathered a new kind of kitchen cabinet", made up of 
college professors, formed into his so-called “brain trust”, and 
he kept them preparing bills at top speed which he shot up to 
the Capitol with machine-gun rapidity. Within 5 weeks after 
the inauguration the emergency bank bill, the economy bill, 
the beer bill, and the act establishing the Civilian Conservation 
Corps were passed by panting Senators and Representatives; the 
banks were reopened; 3.2 beer started to flow and 25,000 jobless 
youths were on the march to the C. C. C. camps as the vanguard 
of more than 300,000 who were recruited, mostly among the idlers 
on city streets, and more quickly than we had ever mobilized as 
many soldiers under the pressure of war. 

Those measures were a powerful stimulant for the public 
imagination. More exhilarating than the 3.2 beverage was the 
proof it gave that the Government could act and not merely 
talk about doing something. The economy law also was more 
effective on the spirits of the country than it has been in cutting 
down expenditures. It demonstrated the willingness of Congress 
to give the President power to bring the runaway Budget under 
control. That assurance has enabled him to use the improved 
credit of the Government for borrowings to finance his campaign 
against the depression. 

STORM SIGNALS 


Although the Nation was feeling better, business was not much 
better; it was still licking its wounds received in the bank holi- 
day. The various barometers continued to be lower than they 
were in the spring of 1932. Farm strikes flared up as a warning 

al 


The huge load of debt still weighted the country down and 
the dollar had grown dearer than ever in comparison with for- 
eign currencies, A rising demand for inflation was threatening 
to sweep Congress away from the President’s leadership when he 
accepted, on April 19, an amendment to the farm relief bill which 
authorized him to employ the several inflationary schemes under 
consideration; but it left the use of them to his discretion. 

At the same time increasing unemployment spurred Congress 
toward the adoption of a 30-hour labor week for the purpose of 
spreading work. This incited some leading employers to come 
forward also with an appeal for the Government to help industry 
to get on its feet by so relaxing the old antitrust laws as to 
permit industrialists to combine for the adjustment of production 
and the prevention of cutthroat competition, That spontaneous 
movement gained headway with astonishing rapidity and domi- 
nated the meeting of the United States Chamber of Commerce, at 
Washington, early in May, when few dissenting voices were lifted 
against it. Thus the N.R.A. was born. 

Meanwhile the President, to all intents and purposes, had taken 
us off the gold standard. At his request Congress also had canceled 
the gold clause in all securities, public and private. The dollar 
was falling, growing cheaper on foreign moncy markets. 


GENESIS OF THE BOOM 


Discounting the possibility of further inflation and the prospect 
of industrial revival under governmental guidance, a speculative 
boom started at the end of April. The old familiar race was on 
again under the old rule of every one for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost. Eager to “ beat the gun”, industrialists piled 
up production before they should come under codes reducing the 
hours of labor and increasing the minimum wage. Anticipating 


higher prices, wholesalers stocked up regardless of retail demands. 
With prices of farm products jumping up, farmers balked the 
efforts of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration to reduce 
production. 


10 points to 60, and of the steel mills from 19 to 77. Wheat shot 
up in July to $1.26 a bushel, corn to 64 cents, and cotton to 12 
cents a pound. Prices in general were rising at the rate of 70 
percent for the whole year, according to the Annalist index. Busi- 
ness activity, by the New York Times index, had increased 50 
percent and was the highest in 3 years. Wall Street was boiling 
over, with stocks soaring 51 points in 3 months; the prices of all 
3 securities, taken together, had increased nearly twenty 
ons. 
HALF BOOM AND HALF BROKE 


The inevitable collapse of production and prices without the 
underpinning of employment and purchasing power occurred on 
July 19. On July 24 the President came on the air to remind a 
rueful Nation that it could not attain a lasting prosperity half 
boom and half broke. That wild flight of American optimism 
had threatened to upset his planned recovery. Industrialists who 
crusaded for cooperation in April and May were for going it alone 
when they found the going good. After an existence of more than 
5 weeks, N.R.A. had brought only the cotton-textile industry 
under a code, which in a day abolished child labor and harmonized 
the old difference between basic wages and hours of labor in 
northern and southern mills. 

That slow rate of progress gravely threatened his whole plan of 
organized recoyery, and the President appealed to all the millions 
of employers in every kind of trade and business to sign a tempo- 
rary blanket code for increasing employment and wages. And the 
Blue Eagle was hatched. It was a doubtful experiment, this reli- 
ance on mass emotion in a war-time drive, with its implied threat 
of mob coercion and boycott. And the net results remain in 
serious doubt. 

WHO IS THE DICTATOR? 


In an extra session of 100 days, from March 9 to June 16, Con- 
gress enacted many important bills in addition to those already 
named in this summary. A bare mention of these will suffice to 
recall them to mind and to suggest the objects of the acts for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Home Owners’ Loans, Railroad coordi- 
nation, $500,000,000 emergency relief, and for the establishment of 
a Federal Employment Exchange. In the revealing light shed by a 
spectacular investigation of banks and investment concerns the 
Securities Act was passed, and the Glass-Steagall banking bill was 
enacted. 

That immense grist of legislation was not only unprecedented 
in volume of output for one session, but it was also unprece- 
dented for the powers it delegated to the President. It did not, 
in fact, make him a dictator; our only dictatorship resides in the 
public opinion behind the President. But the mass of legislation 
did create an enormous burden of administration, which un- 
doubtedly shortened not a few lives in the course of a sweltering 
Washi m summer. Every N.R.A. code represents an elaborate 
constitution of self-government and cooperation within an in- 
dustry under the supervision of the Federal Government. 

Although the Recovery Act is an emergency measure which 
will expire 2 years after its passage, or on June 16, 1935, what- 
ever provisions in it prove to be beneficial and are sustained by 
the decisions of the courts are likely to become permanent. 

The Recovery Act carried also the vastest scheme for public 
works ever authorized by a legislative body, looking to the ex- 
penditure of $3,200,000,000. Like the 64,000,000, 000 authorized 
for farm credits and home loans, this has been a disappointingly 
slow job. The hope is held out now that the public works will 
get under way in sufficient force to prime the pump of industry 
and employment next spring. 

BANK INSURANCE 

The Banking Act increases the powers of the Federal Reserve 
Board to prevent the use of credit for speculation; discourages 
competition for deposits by prohibiting the payment of interest 
on demand deposits, or ordinary checking accounts; decrees the 
divorce of Federal Reserve banks from investment companies and 
private banking from the business of marketing securities; and 
it establishes an insurance corporation for insuring deposits. 

This latter provision will go in effect at the opening of the 
windows next Tuesday, when all deposits in banks that have 
passed the examination will be insured up to $2,500 for each 
depositor. On July 1 next the insurance will cover fully deposits 
up to $10,000, 75 percent of those from $10,000 to $50,000, and 
50 percent of deposits above $50,000. All that can measure up 
to the standard, whether in or out of the Federal Reserve System, 
are made eligible; but after July 1, 1936, the State banks will 
have to come into the System if they wish to continue the insur- 
ance for their depositors. The Government has gone into the 
banking business in a large way by purchasing preferred stock 
or making loans for the purpose of enabling many banks to meet 
the requirements of the plan. 


WHERE HE SLIPPED 

Although the President said in his inaugural that international 
relations were “in point of time and necessity secondary to the 
establishment of a sound national economy“, he seemed to be 
among the few who entertained any hope of the World Economic 
Conference in London in June. Against an almost solid wall of 
nationalistic policies abroad, and while he himself was building 
another at home, strangely he went on laboring for an interna- 
tional accord, holding White House conferences day and night with 
visiting statesmen through April and May. At the same time he 
made a direct telegraphic appeal to 54 presidents and sovereigns in 
behalf of an agreement to outlaw aggressive warfare and to 
reduce armaments. 
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These remain the least realistic and the least understandable of 
all the President's efforts. When the nations assembled at Lon- 
don it was instantly apparent that they were ready to talk nothing 
but the cancelations or the further reduction of their debts to us 
and the stabilization of our dollar. We ourselves were not ready 
to talk about anything. 

In the presence of such a fiasco the Rooseveltian magic was 
invoked to save the conference. All the world watched and waited 
as Professor Moley of the brain trust swooped down in a seaplane 
upon Amberjack II in New England waters, conferred with Skipper 
Roosevelt in the cockpit and sailed away to London. But when 
Mr. Moley submitted a plan squinting at the stabilization of 
exchange, the President threw it overboard from the cruiser 
Indianapolis, on which he was sailing back from a brief vacation. 
And the conference went glimmering. The foreign policies of the 
administration have remained ever since deadlocked by its domestic 
policies except in the one instance of the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Soviet Russia. 


THE GOLD DRIVE 


The President’s scheme of depressing the dollar and raising 
prices by bidding up the price of gold, which he announced in a 
broadcast of October 22, is almost the only other policy of the 
administration that the country could not understand. The spec- 
tacle presented from day to day of moving up the gold bid a few 
cents somewhat suggested a ritual of incantation. As the dollar 
went down in London and Paris there was generally a rise, but not 
a corresponding rise, in stocks and commodities in New York and 
Chicago, Thereupon, the opponents of the administration boldly 
emerged from their cyclone cellars early in November and timed 
a concerted drive against the gold plan and its boloney dollar“, 
as Alfred E. Smith called it. The assault was prolonged through 
November, until it climaxed in the resignation of Dean Acheson, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, and of Professor Sprague, adviser 
to the Treasury. It was almost the first, and by far the most 
serious, challenge to the popular faith in the President since his 
inauguration. 

But the attack exhausted itself when the man in the street 
discovered that the President's critics did not agree among them- 
selyes. Virtually none of them proposed an immediate return to 
the old gold standard. Nearly all admitted that it should be 
changed and modernized, with the dollar reduced in value. Since 
this seemed to be not very unlike what we were already doing, 
the general public lost interest in the baffling subject and left it 
flat. 


TWO DIVERSIONS 


Instead of involving himself in the debate the President did 
much to change the topic by launching in November a program of 
reemploying, by December 15, 4,000,000 persons who were facing 
another idle winter. A Civil Works Administration quickly was 
organized and spread its operations over the 3,000 counties of the 
United States. The sight of crowds of men and women, in their 
eagerness for work, lined up before the doors of city halls, town 
halls, and courthouses throughout the land touched the sym- 
pathies of the whole country and aroused a new confidence in the 
speed and efficiency of the Federal Government. 

The gold campaign had the misfortune to be telescoped by 
another distraction in the repeal of the eighteenth amendment 
on December 6. The most redoubtable champions of that measure 
in 1932 looked forward to years more of fighting, and many of 
them doubted if outright repeal could be won in 10 years. But 
the twenty-first amendment caught the tempo of 1933 and took 
the necessary 36 hurdles in less than 1 year. And the President 
is undertaking to curb and guide the revived liquor industry under 
an NR. A. code, 

A NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


The reaction from the bursting of the boom in July has not 
yet been absorbed; that ts to say, the ground lost has not been 
fully regained in the last half of the year. But at no time and 
in no respect have we fallen to the 1932 level. On the contrary, 
the farmers’ purchasing power, which stood on March 4 at 49 
percent of the pre-war standard, is now above 70 percent, and 
their income has increased more than a billion dollars in the year. 
The pay roll of labor, as a whole, has had a similar rise. The 
American Federation of Labor reckons that, while men went back 
to work at the rate of 500,000 a month in the boom, the NRA. 
codes increased this to 850,000 a month in August and September, 
and that the gain has by no means been wiped out by the seasonal 
recession in the fall. 

The credit system alone remains stalled under the staggering 
load of debt it assumed in the great inflation of 1924-29. This 
ominous situation thrust upon the Government in the Hoover 
administration the necessity of stepping into the breach with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and Uncle Sam remains the 
major money lender of the Nation. 

The President himself makes no bigger claim than that “ we 
seem to be on our way, but we are not yet out of the woods.” A 
leadership that makes no pretense to infallibility has communi- 
cated an unaccustomed patience and open-mindedness to a people 
much given to dogma, doctrines, ancient fetishes, and traditional 
catchwords. That change in national psychology is a large part 
of the battle. 

Even before his nomination in 1932 Mr. Roosevelt called for 
bold, persistent experimentation in attacking the cloud of 
problems brewed in the witches’ cauldron of the depression. “It 
is common sense,” he insisted, to take a method and try it; if it 
fails, admit it frankly and try another. But above all, try some- 
thing.” When he started in to raise prices by the gold buying 


formula he said to the country, “If we cannot do it this one 
way, we will do it another. Do it, we will.” He has likened his 
strategy to that of the football field, where a second play cannot 
be decided upon until the outcome of the first play is seen. This 
is something out of the ordinary in popular leadership, requiring 
great dexterity and celerity, and that is what we have been seeing 
in this year of lightning changes. 

Many of us who watched the procession of events that has 
swept by us with bewildering rapidity since last New Year’s Day 
may not live to know whether we have had the rare fortune to 
see the birth of a new era in human history or have been lookers 
on at only a brief interlude in the old era. That remains a sealed 
verdict. 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this time a statement as 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
relative to so-called World Court.” 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


WORLD COURT TREATY 


Many inquiries come to me as Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the United States Senate relative to the 
status of the protocol concerning adherence to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, commonly known as the “ World 
Court Treaty.” 

In some of these inquiries it is asserted that a poll of the 
Foreign Relations Committee has been taken and that two thirds 
of the members of the committee are in favor of adherence. 
Other writers assert that they are informed that a poll of the 
Senate has been taken, and that two thirds of the Members of 
the Senate are in favor of adherence to the World Court. 

The situation is this: The protocol as originally ratified by the 
United States Senate contained a reservation that the Court 
should not have jurisdiction to render any advisory opinion with 
regard to any matter in which the United States had or claimed 
an interest without the affirmative consent of the United States 
Government. Various governments, adherents to the World Court, 
refused to approve of such reservation, which, in effect, voided 
such ratification. Subsequently, in the Seventy-second Congress, 
the committee again reported favorably the protocol for adher- 
ence, with certain other reservations of similar character to those 
first adopted and which were disapproved by other governments. 
This report was on a divided vote, and, as I remember, by a 
majority of only one of the committee. 

Under the rules of the Senate, no action having been taken 
upon the report of the committee before the end of that Con- 
gress, the matter automatically came back to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, where it is now. 

I should say that at the present time, without having polled 
the committee, a majority of the committee are opposed to the 
pending reservations which were adopted by the committee here- 
tofore as I have stated. 

The question, therefore, is not simply one as to whether the 
committee favors adherence to the World Court, but whether it 
favors the reservations heretofore adopted. This is a question 
which will require considerable consideration and will result in 
long debate, both in the committee and on the floor of the Senate. 

Various peace organizations have applied to the committee for 
an opportunity to discuss not only adherence to the World Court 
but the pending and attached reservations. It has been impos- 
sible for the committee to grant such hearings so far during this 
session because of pending treaties and other matters of an emer- 
gency nature. Again, a majority of the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee are also members of other committees which 
have been considering emergency measures relating to the national 
recovery program. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, I am giving 
every effort to secure hearings on these disputed questions at the 
request of interested parties at the earliest practical moment, 
I have no doubt that such hearings will be had on some date 
during the present month. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS ON THE N.R.A. 
Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 


to have printed in the Recorp the address delivered this 


morning by the President of the United States before the 
general conference of code authorities and trade-associa- 
tion code committees, 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Eight and a half months ago when I signed the Recovery Act I 
said: Must we go on in many groping, disorganized, separate 
units to defeat, or shall we move as one great team to victory?” 

That team is before me this morning—3,500 leaders of 600 great 
organized industries representing, as measured by employment, 
more than 90 percent of the industrial field which is covered by 
the N.R.A. Naturally I am deeply gratified that the faith which I 
expressed last June is so well-justified in March. . 

I do not undertake today to present either a broad review of all 
the manifold causes which led up to the distressful situation 
from which the Nation is emerging, or a recapitulation of the 
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events, the measures, and the results of this past year. You are 
here as the direct tatives of only one element in our com- 
plex modern life, but at the same time because of the fine spirit 
you have shown I can congratulate you on an approach to your 
own problems which shows an understanding of the many other 
problems which crisscross and dovetail into each other to make up 
the broad objective of the American people. 

It is sufficient for me to point out once more that the difficult 
and dangerous situation into which the United States had got 
itself was due to the general attitude, Every man for himself; 
the devil take the hindmost.” Individuals were seeking quick 
riches at the expense of other individuals. Geographical sections 
were seeking economic preference for themselves to the disad- 
vantage of other sections. Cities were recklessly offering induce- 
ments to manufacturing plants to move away from other cities. 
Within given industries unfair competition went on unheeded 
or resulted in vast consolidations whose securities were peddled to 
the public at dishonest prices. There was little consideration for 
the social point of view and no planning whatsoever to avoid the 
pitfalls of overproduction or of methods which foisted 
articles on a gullible public which the family budget could not 
afford. 

That is a strong picture, but you and I, in the bottom of our 
hearts, know that it is a true picture. Most of us participated in 
the making of that picture. We did not know as much then as 
we know now, and, because our eyes have been opened, it is pos- 
sible that future history will call that crazy decade of 1919 to 
1929 one of the greatest blessings that ever came to the American 

le. 

Pere was because the situation in March 1933 was so serious, 
all along the line, that remedies had to be applied to every phase 
of the illness. The objective was, as you know, to apply these 
remedies in the American way and not to copy those which are 
being tried in other countries which do not live under the same 
form of democratic government as ours. I am always a little 
amused and perhaps at times a little saddened—and I think the 
American people feel the same way—by those few writers and 
speakers who proclaim tearfully either that we are now committed 
to Communism and collectivism or that we have adopted Fascism 
and a dictatorship. The real truth of the matter is that for a 
number of years in our country the machinery of democracy had 
failed to function. Through inertia on the part of leaders and 
on the part of the people themselves the operations of government 
had fallen into the hands of special groups, some of them vocifer- 
ously led by people who undertook to obtain special advantages 
for special classes and others led by a handful of individuals 
who believed in their superhuman ability to retain in their own 
hands the entire business and financial control over the economic 
and social structure of the Nation. 

The fine response given by the overwhelming majority of the 
component parts of industry as represented here today proves 
to me that you have the same understanding of our broad pur- 
pose as is held by the average of the workers of the United States— 
and that word “workers” means almost all of the American 
people. You have shown sincere desire for real cooperation; you 
have shown prompt response to the governmental request for 
national unity. For this support I give you my thanks. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act was drawn with the 
greatest good of the greatest number in mind. Its aim was to 
increase the buying power of wage earners and farmers so that 
industry, labor, and the public might benefit through building 
up the market for farm and factory goods. Employer, wage 
earner, and consumer groups ere all represented on its boards 
with the Government; all three groups with the Government must 
have the interests of all the people as their main responsibility. 

What we seek is balance in our economic system—balance be- 
tween agriculture and industry and balance between the wage 
earner, the employer, and the consumer. We seek also balance 
that our internal markets be kept rich and large, and that our 
trade with other nations be increased on both sides of the ledger. 

‘You and I are now conducting a great test to find out how the 
business leaders in all groups of industry can develop capacity to 
operate for the general welfare. Personally I am convinced that 
with your help the test is succeeding. 

The very conception of N.R.A. foliows the democratic procedure 
of our Government itself. Its theory of self-regulation follows the 
American method, rather than any of the experiments being tried 
in other nations. The very fact that you have been in Washington 
to criticize and to discuss the way N.R.A. is working out is suffi- 
cient proof of this point. 

There are some people, of course, who do not think things 
through, as, for exampie, the man who complained in one of 
yesterday morning's papers that criticism was held to be un- 
patriotic. Let me put the case so clearly that even his type will 
understand. If we admit that the Government has a specific 
problem to solve and undertakes to do it in a specific way, the 
critic is unpatriotic who contents himself with loudly proclaiming 
that that way, that method is no good; that it won't work; that 
it is wrong to do this. This critic contributes nothing—he is not 
constructive; he is unpatriotic because he attempts to destroy 
without even suggesting a way to build up. 

On the other hand, the critic is patriotic, whether he be a busi- 
ness man, a worker, a farmer, or a poiltician, if he says, “I don’t 
like the methods you are using to solve the problem; I believe it 
would be far better if we were to use the following alternate 
method”, and thereupon outlines for the benefit of his neighbor 
and his Government a helpful proposal, 
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In this great evolution through which we are passing the aver- 
age American is doing splendid service by coming back at the 
captious critic and saying to him, “ Well, old man, and what do 
you suggest?” One thing is very certain, we are not going back 
either to the old conditions or to the old methods. 

And now to be more specific in regard to NR. A. itself. You 
have set up representative government in industry. You are 
carrying it on without violation of the constitutional or the 
parliamentary system to which the United States has been ac- 
customed. Your industrial groups are composed of two parts— 
labor and management; and the Government is a participant in 
this organization in order to carry out this mandate of the law. 
“To promote organization in industry for the purpose of coopera- 
tive action in trade groups and to induce and maintain united 
action of labor and management under adequate Government 
sanction and supervision.” Somebody, of course, must strike the 
equitable balance between conflicting interests and especially 
must protect the third group—the consumer—and that word 
consumer“ means the whole American le. 

That group has also been in Washington, invited to come here 
and to make known publicly any complaint as to the effects of 
any of the codes. I am sure it will hearten you to know that 
the great majority of the complaints were directed not at the 
codes but at errors and omissions in what has been done under 
codes. The great bulk of complaint or criticism of the Recovery 
Act does not go to the act itself or to its basic principles but 
rather to the details of mere method: In this we should feel 
encouraged and heartened that we are on the right track and 
can go forward. 

In working out the balance on a national scale, of which I 
have spoken before, we can list certain immediate objectives. I 
spoke last June of the fact that wage Increases will eventually 
raise costs, but I asked that management give first considera- 
tion to increasing the purchasing power of the public. I said, 
“That is good economics and good business. The aim of this 
whole effort is to restore our rich domestic market by raising its 
vast consuming capacity.” Complaint has been made of a few 
industries and of some companies that they have not followed 
this suggestion, and evidence brought forward shows that in 
some cases these complaints are justified. What I sald was true 
in June, and it is true now. The first task of industry today, as 
it was then, is to create co: power. 

We must remember that the bulk of the market for American 
industry is among the 90 percent of our people who live on wages 
and salaries and only 10 percent of that market is among people 
who live on profits alone. No one is opposed to sensible and rea- 
sonable profits, but the morality of the case is that a great seg- 
ment of our people are in actual distress and that as between 
profits first and humanity afterward and humanity first and 
profits afterward we have no room for hesitation. With millions 
still unemployed the power of our people to purchase and use the 
products of industry is still greatly curtailed. It can be increased 
and sustained only by striving for the lowest schedule of prices 
on which higher wages and increasing employment can be 
maintained. 

Therefore I give to industry today this challenge: It is the im- 
mediate task of industry to reemploy more people at purchasing 
wages and do it now. Only thus can we continue recovery and 
restore the balance we seek. It is worth while keeping in the 
front of our heads the thought that the people in this country 
whose incomes are less than $2,000 a year buy more than two 
thirds of all the goods sold here. It is logical that if the total 
amount that goes in wages to this group of human beings is 
steadily increased merchants, employers, and investors will in the 
long run get more income from the increased volume of sales. 

I want to speak for a moment directly to the public. In my 
initial statement of policy I said: 

“ Finally, this law is a challenge to our whole people. There is 
no power in America that can force against the public will such 
action as we require. But there is no group in America that can 
withstand the force of an aroused public opinion. This great co- 
operation can succeed only if those who bravely go forward to 
restore jobs have aggressive public support and those who lag are 
made to feel the full weight of public disapproval.” 

You all know what happened. We gave you the Blue Eagle as 
a symbol of cooperation. Its display in a shop or factory window, 
or upon a garment, or product, or delivery wagon, informed you 
that the firm with which you were dealing was doing its part in 
this great national cooperation to defeat depression. For the first 
time—so far as I know—all of the people in this country were 
given a part in making a law effective. 

This is a law for the public benefit. Obviously an employer 
who pays Blue Eagle or code wages cannot compete with an em- 
ployer who does not. It is therefore common sense for the con- 
suming public in their own interests, as well as for labor and for 
industry, to join in seeing to it that the few who think only of 
selfish gain be made to play the game with the overwhelming 
majority. 

ee examination I make, and all the information I receive 
lead me to the inescapable conclusion that we must now consider 
immediate cooperation to secure increase in wages and shortening 
of hours. I am confident that your deliberations will lead you 
also to this conclusion. Reduction in hours coupled with a de- 
crease in weekly wages will do no good at all, for it amounts 
merely to a forced contribution to unemployment relief by the 
class least able to bear it. I have never believed that we should 
violently impose flat, arbitrary, and abrupt changes on the eco- 
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nomic structure, but we can nevertheless work together in arriv- 
ing at a common objective. The Government cannot forever con- 
tinue to absorb the whole burden of unemployment. The thing 
to do now is to get more people to work. Your self-governing 
groups are not here to devise ingenious plans to circumvent the 
purposes of the act. You are here in a patriotic spirit to effect 
these purposes. With few exceptions industry will give whole- 
hearted compliance. It is only in the case of rare exceptions 
where industrial self-government may fail that the Government 
itself must and will under the law move firmly and promptly to 
prevent failure. 

Under the code system you and I are aware that experience must 
be the guide for the working out of difficulties and the prevention 
of abuses. For example, you on code authorities are your indus- 
trial brother’s keeper, and especially are you the keeper of your 
small industrial brother. We must set up every safeguard against 
erasing the small operator from the economic scene, Many years 
ago antitrust laws were passed and one of the p reasons for 
their enactment was the protection of the little fellow against the 
big fellow. In many cases these laws failed to protect the little 
fellow. We do not want to maintain that condition. The essen- 
tial provisions of the codes should check or reverse competitive 
methods by which the small-business man was or is being squeezed 
out. 

These same antitrust laws must continue in their major pur- 
pose of retaining competition and preventing monopoly. It is 
only where these laws have prevented the cooperation to elimi- 
nate things like child labor and sweat shops, starvation wages, 
and other unfair practices that there is justification in modifying 
them. 

One more subject I call to your special attention. The law 
itself has provided for free choice of their own representatives 
by employees. Those two words “free choice”, mean just what 
they say. It is obvious that the Government itself not only has 
the right but also the duty to see, first, that employees may 
make a choice; and, secondly, that in the m of it they 
shall be wholly free. I ask that the letter and the spirit of free 
choice be accorded to its workers by every corporation in the 
United States. 

We have been seeking experience in our first 8 months of code 
making; for that same reason we have been tolerant of certain 
misunderstandings even when they resulted in evasions of the 
spirit if not of the letter of the law. Now we are moving into 
a period of administration when that which is law must be 
made certain and the letter and the spirit must be fulfilled. We 
cannot tolerate actions which are clearly monopolistic, which 
wink at unfair trade practices, which fail to give to labor free 
choice of their representatives, or which are otherwise hostile to 
the public interest. 

In a word, we cannot tolerate abuses of economic power 
abuses against labor, abuses against employers, or abuses 
the consuming public, whether they persist either with the aid 
of codes or despite their prohibitions. This does not mean that 
We can at once make perfect many hundred codes covering the 
major trades and industries of the Nation, nor that we can get 
a mark of perfection in a day or a month. It does mean that 
we have arrived at the time for taking stock for correcting mani- 
fest errors, for rooting out demonstrated evils. 

One year ago we were suffering and shrinking under economic 
pressures so intolerable that collapse was at hand. We had ar- 
rived at the day to make our choice. We made that choice. 
The American people responded to the call for action with eager 
enlistment—enlistment in the struggle against ruthless self- 
seeking, reckless greed, and economic anarchy. We undertook, by 
lawful, constitutional processes, to reorganize a disintegrating 
system of production and exchange. 

The methods and details of that reorganization may and will 
change from year to year, but it is very certain that the American 
people understand that the purpose of the reorganization was 
not only to bring back prosperity. It was far deeper that that. 
The reorganization must be permanent for all the rest of our 
lives in that never again will we permit the social conditions 
which allowed the vast sections of our population to exist in 
an un-American way, which allowed a maldistribution of wealth 
and of power. 

The willingness of all elements to enter into the spirit of the 
new deal becomes more; and not less evident as it goes on. 
As an example, I have just received a telegram from Mr. Francis 
M. Law, the president of the American Bankers Association. In 
it he said: “On this your first anniversary please allow me in 
behalf of the country's banks to express our full confidence and 
our sincere desire to cooperate in your courageous efforts to bring 
about recovery. * * * The b structure of the country 
is sound and liquid and banks have never been in stronger posi- 
tion to function effectively. Conditions have improved to the 
point where it is no longer necessary for banks to be super- 
liquid. * * * There is a definite call now for banks not to 
extend loose credits or to make improper loans but for a most 
sympathetic attitude toward legitimate credit needs and for a 
recognition of responsibility for their proper and vital part in 
the program of recovery.” 

Think back exactly 1 year ago today. You know where the 
banks stood at that time; you know where your own business 
stood. That telegram is a living illustration of the progress we 
have made. Let us consolidate our gains and let us resolve that 
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that consolidation shall be for the continued progress and espe- 
cially for the greater happiness and well-being of the American 


people. 
EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND THE NEW DEAL—-ADDRESS BY THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an able address by Hon. Homer 
Cummings, Attorney General of the United States, on the 
subject Education, Science, and the New Deal. The address 
was delivered before the faculty and students of Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla., February 26, 1934. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, members of the faculty, students, and friends: 
In educational methods and aims Rollins College has departed 
from trodden paths. In this complex world it has individualized 
education; it has substituted learning for instruction; it has 
adopted for.its students the criterion of accomplishment rather 
than the old conventions of marks and credit-hours; and it has 
set as the goal of education complete living. All of this sounds 
to me like a new deal in education. I felt at home here. As one 
“new dealer” to another, I greet you. 

Our country, almost from the beginning, has been committed 
to the idea of education. There was, however, at the outset a note 
of dissent. Governor Berkeley, of Virginia, responding to the ques- 
tion of English Commissioners of Foreign Plantations as to what 
course was being taken in the Colony for instruction of the people 
in the Christian faith, said: “The same that is taken in England, 
every man according to his ability instructing his children.” But 
he added, “I thank God there are no free schools or printing 
presses, and I hope we shall not have them these 100 years, for 
learning has brought disobedience and sects into the world, and 
printing has divulged them and libels against the best of govern- 
ments. God keep us from both,” This was an Old World idea. 
Wide-spread learning was feared. Ignorance upon the part of the 
subject was bliss for the monarch, and it was folly to make the 
masses wise. 

In America the earliest impetus to education came from religion. 
Enacting, in 1647, what has been called “the mother of school 
laws", the General Court of Massachusetts said: 

“It being one of the chief projects of that old deluder Satan to 
keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former 
times by keeping them in an unknown tongue, so in these latter 
times by persuading from the use of tongues * * * It is, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That every township in this jurisdiction, after the 
Lord hath increased them to the number of 50 householders, 
shall then forthwith appoint one within their town to teach such 
children as shall resort to him, to write and read.” 

There was a hint of the secular and of the dissemination of 
learning in the next sentence: 

“It is further ordered, that when any town shall increase to the 
number of 100 householders they shall set up a grammar school, 
the master thereof being able to instruct youth, so far as they 
may be fitted, for the university.” 

In any event, from this time on, the American idea of free 
schools grew rapidly. Colony after Colony, State after State, and 
even the Federal Government itself through congressional school- 
land grants to the States contributed to the spreading of educa- 
tion. The free school, with its democratized education for the 
masses, with its educational ladder, upon the steps of which 
the student might systematically climb from one stage of in- 
struction to another, became a fully and permanently developed 
system. 

The predicate of this idea was that literacy is essential to 
democracy. Committed to democracy, we are hence committed to 
education. So long as government rests ultimately upon the con- 
sent of the governed, so long as we seek to maintain a govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people, an informed electorate is a first 
essential. Both the one and the many profit by a trained intel- 
ligence in the individual. Our trust is firmly based upon the 
enlightening infiuence of education, thereby insuring intelligent 
cooperation and wise leadership in the conduct and the develop- 
ment of our institutions. 

I have mentioned that the first impetus to education in this 
country was religion, and the second was the ideal of literacy 
for democracy. There has been a third—science—an impulse 
drawn from within. For, as the common school developed, as 
the native intelligence of men and women was trained to the 
love of learning and the pursuit of truth, there developed, as of - 
course, the scholar of book and tool, of library and laboratory. 
It is the nature of man to break down frontiers. As the scouts 
of our early days passed with the conquest of prairie and moun- 
tain there arose, to follow and carry on, the scouts of science, 
clearing the path for their fellows through the frontier of knowl- 
edge. Great institutions of higher learning developed, first in the 
classics, then in pure science, finally in applied science and the 
various arts. Physics, chemistry, biology, economics, sociology, 
and, indeed, all the physical and social sciences were developed 
and applied to the myriad uses of man. As the thirteenth cen- 
tury was essentially an age of religion, so our age is largely one 
of science—of scientific accomplishment and of scientific method, 
of collection and classification of data, of formation and testing 
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of hypotheses, of reaching conclusions and building thereon, of 
checking one discovery against another so that, ultimately, iso- 
lated findings become a part of the pattern of all, and great gains 
of tested knowledge inspire further quest and lead to still greater 
accomplishments. 

How far these schools and this science have carried us. In 
transportation, from the canoe and the ox cart to the ocean liner, 
the transcontinental train, the automobile, and the airplane. In 
communication, from slow-moving letters to the telephone and 
the radio. In agriculture, from truck garden and small farm to 
acres by the million spilling crops toward all the seas. In manu- 
facturing, from village shoemaker and smithy to the specialized 
factories of today, ravenous for the raw material of the whole 
earth. In medicine and surgery, from the kit of the country 
doctor to the great life-saving clinics and hospitals in every part 
of the land, ministering to health and prolonging the span of life. 
In sanitation, from successions of plagues, decimating the earth, 
to relative freedom from contagious disease. In architecture, 
from hut to skyscraper. In business, from clumsy coins to bank 
credit, from the corner store to the corporate enterprise. Speed 
of travel, ease of communication, longevity, health, comfort, 
wealth, and beauty—these are the fruits of science. - 

And yet, a short 12 months ago our transportation facilities were 
largely idle; our abundant crops were rotting in the warehouses; 
our factories were closed or running upon pitifully short time; 
13,000,000 peopie were idle; and our elaborate and carefully con- 
structed system entirely ceased to function. We were 
confronted with the puzzling paradox of starvation amidst plenty. 

A learned jurist once said: 

“The law, so far as it depends on learning, is indeed as it has 
been called the “ government of the living by the dead.” To a very 
considerable extent, no doubt, it is inevitable that the living 
should be so governed. The past gives us our vocabulary and 
fixes the limits of our imagination; we cannot get away from it. 
There is, too, a peculiar, logical pleasure in making manifest the 
continuity between what we are doing and what has been done 
before. But the present has a right to govern itself, so far as it 
can; and it ought always to be remembered that historic con- 
tinuity with the past is not a duty, it is only a necessity. 

“I hope that the time is coming when this thought will bear 
fruit. An ideal system of law should draw its postulates and its 
legislative justification from science. As it is now, we rely upon 
tradition, or vague sentiment, or the fact that we never thought 
of any other way of doing things, as our only warrant for rules 
which we enforce with as much confidence as if they embodied 
revealed wisdom. * * * 

“The Italians have to work upon the notion that the 
foundations of the law ought to be scientific, and, if our civiliza- 
tion does not collapse, I feel pretty sure that the regiment or 
division that follows us will carry that flag. Our own word seems 
the last always; yet the change of emphasis from an argument in 
Plowden to one in the time of Lord Ellenborough, or even from 
that to one in our own day, is as marked as the difference be- 
tween Cowley’s poetry and Shelley's. Other changes as great will 
happen. And so the eternal procession moves on, we in the front 
for the moment; and, stretching away against the unattainable 
sky, the black spearheads of the army that has been passing in 
unbroken line already for near a thousand years.” 

These are the impressive words of Mr. Justice Holmes, speaking 
at a dinner of the Harvard Law School nearly 40 years ago. And 
now we are “in the front for the moment.” 

Mr. Justice Holmes was entirely right. Literacy is essential to 
democracy, but not mere literacy. Education and science, if they 
are to be useful to government, must function within government 
as they have functioned outside of it. It is a sad commentary that 
we have used science least where we needed it most. To transpor- 
tation, communication, agriculture, industry, medicine, sanitation, 
architecture, finance, and business we have applied science and the 
fruits thereof, but not to government. There has been learning, 
but it has gone unusued. Economists, sociologists, historians, stu- 
dents of politics there have been; and, like their brothers in the 
pursuit of truth, they have sought and they have found. In the 
books of the dead and the activities of the living they have traced 
the growth and science of government. In the great laboratory of 
life down the ages they have seen the trial and error of collective 
life. All this knowledge they have stored for the use of those of 
the eternal procession who are for the moment in the front and 
we have not used it. 

The genius of the new deal lies in the application of science 
to government and contemplates the reapplication of the doctrines 
of cooperation. The Agricultural Adjustment Act is a planned 
attack upon unbalanced production, the National Recovery Act 

upon unbalanced employment, and both upon our diminished pur- 
chasing power. These acts were carefully devised. Not only were 
individual enactments thought out in advance but their relation- 
ships to each other and to the whole result were recognized factors 
in the problem. The Agricultural Adjustment Act complements 
the National Recovery Act. The Public Works feature sustains 
both. Thus production, consumption, and capital goods indus- 
tries are being aided simultaneously. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the Civil Works Administration, and various other modern 
measures are component parts of a seriously thought-out program. 
The banking structure is undergoing a n rehabilitation. 
Price adjustments and dollar stabilization are sought by the scien- 
tific method of trial and error and not by arbitrary fiat. A cleans- 
ing of the public service and a crime have been 
und 
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In brief, the attack of the new deal is economic rather than 
political. The very terminology of the present measures is that 
of finance, accounting, budgeting, crop production, labor distribu- 
tion, costs of living, costs of production, margins of profit, price 
levels, and the like. The measures thus operating seek to adjust 
the economic factors of our life so as to produce efficiency in 
that sense of the word which means the abolition of idleness and 
poverty in a land of plenty. 

It will be said that the new deal is experimental and that 
not all of its measures will succeed. But this is no sufficient 
challenge. The method of the new deal is one of action, not 
of laissez faire. It refuses to abandon in despair our economic 
life to the operations of chance. The new deal is education and 
science in action. 

“And so the procession moves on, we in the front for the mo- 
ment; and, stretching away against the unattainable sky, the 
black spearheads of the army that has been passing in unbroken 
line already for near a thousand years.” 

And in a moment, my student friends, it will be you who are 
in the front. Let me exhort you to remember, as educated 
men and women, as scholars, as scientists, as citizens, that literacy 
must be for, not merely in, democracy. It must function for 
government, and it must function through you. Only thus shall 
we have, in the words of Rollins College, complete living”, and 
DaT ue in the words of our great President, “a more abundant 

e for all.” 


N.R.A. CODES—ADDRESS BY SENATOR WAGNER 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered today by 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] at the con- 
ference of code authorities in the city of Washington. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


This representative gathering symbolizes the spirit of coopera- 
tion and the desire for action that have animated the entire 
Nation during the past year. The dynamic personality and capac- 
ity for leadership of President Roosevelt have struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of his countrymen. If I were asked to desig- 
nate the greatest single accomplishment of the recovery program, 
I should not refer to revived industrial activity or to reemploy- 
ment, important though these are. What is new is the philosophy 
that we are not the helpless victims of natural law, but are able 
to control our own destinies and provide for our future welfare 
and prosperity. 

You are all familiar with the wealth of statistical evidence that 
economic recovery is assured. The index of basic industrial output 
is 30 percent higher than a year ago. During the past 2 months 
there have been more favorable changes in dividend payments than 
in any equal period of time since the depression began. Freight- 
car loadings, residential construction, the automobile industry, 
electric-power production, and coal and steel operations all tell the 
same story of rapid progress. 

The time has come to ask: Where are we progressing? Are we 
content to return to the uneven prosperity of the nineteen twen- 
ties, with its poverty, its uncertainty, and its seeds of recurrent 
depressions? Or are we prepared to lay the solid foundations for a 
saner and happier mode of economic life? 

Since the turn of the century this country has been prolific in 
the production of goods. Wealth has poured forth from factory 
and mine and field in unequaled abundance. If our social organi- 
zation had kept pace with our mechanical inventiveness, the 
paradox of progress and poverty would have vanished completely. 
Instead, the paradox has become more glaring. No one with a 
sense of economic realities would attempt to explain this incon- 
gruity by a single formula. But patient and careful students, 
working independently of one another, have almost all arrived at 
a major agreement. This is that the distribution of income among 
the masses of our people has not been sufficient to absorb indus- 
trial output. Purchasing power has been dried up at the source, 
with inevitable reactions upon business and upon the entire eco- 
nomic structure. s 

I bring to the forefront the problem of coordinating production 
and wages because here lies the most significant economic chal- 
lenge which faces us. Everyone recognizes this, and everyone ad- 
mits that upon a satisfactory solution depends the welfare of all 
groups. 

To this task, the entire Recovery Administration, under the 
extraordinary leadership of General Johnson, have devoted them- 
selves with rare understanding. They have blazed a new trail, 
and the obstacles have been manifold. It is because they have 
achieved such splendid results that it is now appropriate to con- 
sider the program for the future. 

The increase in the real income of the entire wage-earning class 
has been due to reemployment rather than to improved individual 
standards. The individual worker employed full time is earning 
less today than he did last March, and his welfare is still further 
imperiled by the rising of all price levels in response to our mone- 
tary policy. 

It is therefore essential that most of the code provisions af- 
fecting wages should be revised drastically. Some of the minimum 
standards set by the codes are lower than those actually prevailing 
in industry. In the upper wage brackets, there have been reduc- 
tions in hours without corresponding increases in wage rates per 
hour. As a result, there has been some tendency for the wage 
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rises in the lower brackets to be counteracted by reductions in the 


upper ones. This is a serious evil, for rity can neither be 
attained nor preserved by making workers share with workers. 

If we intend to achieve the fundamental reforms of the new 
deal, we must be careful not to stop short even when wages 
reach a volume that is sufficient to keep factories open. Under a 
controlled economy, it would be perfectly possible to balance pro- 
duction and consumption, and still keep workers in poverty. Our 
efforts should be directed, first toward providing the worker with 
an income sufficient for comfortable living, and then toward as- 
suring him an equitable share in our national wealth. I believe 
that to accomplish this there must be considerable change of 
emphasis in connection with the setting of minimum wages under 
the codes. 

The same considerations apply to the regulation of working 
hours. Most of the scales under the codes are far too high, even 
by the narrow test of emergency measures. The Act, 
by establishing an average week of 38 hours, has destroyed the 
slavery of the sweatshop, but it has not reduced hours enough to 
provide for the 10,000,000 people who have not been reabsorbed by 
industry. Of these people, only 4,000,000 are being employed by 
public projects; 6,000,000 remain in d need. 

It is a mistake to regard the shorter-hour movement simply as 
a means of spreading work or to criticize it as a lowering of pro- 
ductive efficiency which would tend to reduce all 
standards of living. Our technological skills have advanced so 
greatly during the present century that we can produce more 
than ever before even while lightening the burden upon the back 
of labor. During 1919-29 our manufacturing output rose 50 per- 
cent despite an actual decline in the number of workers engaged. 
During this so-called prosperity era we had over 3,000,000 un- 
employed, because we tried to appropriate too large a share of 
progress to a few in the form of profits and not enough to the 
many in the form of shorter hours. We apologetically referred to 
technological unemployment, when in truth we were suffering from 
refusal to confer the benefits of technology upon workers as well 
as owners. The shorter week should become a permanent part 
of our prosperity program. If not, the dead weight of the unem- 
ployed will drag us continually into the mire. 

This analysis indicates the need for a constant process of wise 
adjustments between industry and labor. We have reached the 
period where there must be a gradual transition from an emer- 
gency basis to a permanent basis. Permanent problems cannot 
be solved simply by reopening codes or by general exhortations, 
although both of these devices may be necessary at the present 
time. There must be above all cooperation between employers 
and employees, dealing with one another on an equal footing. 
Our great leader, President Roosevelt, has been tireless in his 
advocacy of this ideal. 

The first step involved in cooperation between employers and 
employees is that they should settle their disputes amicably and 
profitably, without resort to the bitter and indecisive strife of the 
past. The National Labor Board, of which I have served as 
chairman for 6 months, has handled disputes involving over 
900,000 workers. Of these, over 650,000 have been put back to 
work or kept at work with high promise of durable peace. This 
figure does not include the additional thousands who have been 
aided by the quiet, unspectacular work of the regional labor 
boards in all parts of the country. The universal esteem in which 
the members of the Board are held and the unanimity of most 
of their decisions have gained the confidence of the Nation. 

It is certain that almost everyone interested in economic wel- 
fare desires the t establishment of this Board by Con- 
gress. To that end, I have introduced a bill on March 1, and 
Representative Connery has introduced a similar measure in 
the House. The bill provides for a board of 7 members, with 
2 representing employers, 2 employees, and 3 the general public. 
Provisions are made for the establishment of regional or local 
boards. 

However, the experience of everyone connected with the Na- 
tional Labor Board has shown that no board alone can promote 
cooperation and industrial peace unless the basic conditions exist 
upon which peace and cooperation must rest. Section 7 (a) of 
the Recovery Act sought to establish these basic conditions. But 
the ambiguity of some of its terms, and the inadequacy of en- 
forcement power, have enabled a minority to flaunt the law and 
endanger the entire recovery drive. The appeal for the clarifica- 
tion and fortification of section 7 (a) has intensified recently, and 
has received response in the new legislation last week. 

The primary requirement for cooperation is that employers and 
employees should possess equality of bargaining power. The only 
way to accomplish this is by securing for employees the full right 
to act collectively through representatives of their own choosing. 
The principle of collective g has been attacked as a vio- 
lation of the constitutional ty of freedom of contract, 
since it does not preserve for each employer the right to make 
contracts with each of his employees as individuals. Nothing 
could be more fallacious. The fathers of our Nation did not re- 
gard freedom of contract as an abstract end. They valued it as 
a means of insuring equal opportunities, which cannot be at- 
tained where contracts are dictated by the stronger party. 

The law has long refused to contracts secured 
physical compulsion or duress. The actualities of present-day 
life impel us to recognize economic duress as well. We are forced 
to recognize the futility of pretending that there is equality of 
freedom when a single workman, with only his job between his 
family and ruin, sits down to draw a contract of employment 
with a representative of a tremendous organization having thou- 
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sands of workers at its call. Thus the right to bargain collec- 
tively, guaranteed to labor by section 7 (a) of the Recovery Act, 
is a veritable charter of freedom of contract; without it there 
would be slavery by contract. 

Since the passage of the Recovery Act, the freedom of workers 
to engage in genuine collective bargaining has been hampered 
enormously by the growth of the employer-dominated union. 
The number of employees covered by such unions rose from 
432,000 in 1932 to 1,164,000 in 1933, representing a gain of 169 
percent. Over 69 percent of the employer-dominated unions now 
in existence have been inaugurated in the brief period since the 
passage of the Recovery Act. 

I can see no objection to the so-called “company union”, if 
by that term one means simply a union which is not affiliated with 
any other tion, and whose members all work for the same 
employer. But I do oppose the domination of such unions by 
employers who do not permit their workers to become affiliated 
with outside organizations even when they desire to do so. In 
many cases, such wider cooperation is necessary to stabilize and 
standardize wage levels, to cope with the sweatshop and the 
exploiter, and to combat the employer who is unfair and over- 
weening. Moreover, it is an absolute essential to real collective 

that employees should have the right to be represented 
by independent experts who have a knowledge of business con- 
ditions and who are not subject to the economic sway of the 
employer with whom they deal. 

Many of the employer-dominated unions, I am well aware, 
have amended their rules so as to recognize these outside repre- 
sentatives. But the privilege granted to employees is a barren 
one if, on the whole, they are dominated by the employer-con- 
trolled organization. In truth, the very fact that the grant comes 
through employer consent is a travesty upon workers’ rights. 

The bill which I have introduced forbids employers to engage 
in specific practices whereby they exercise undue control over 
employee organizations. At the same time, it does not prevent 
employers from participating in schemes to promote the general 
welfare of their workers. Employer organizations should be en- 
couraged to serve their proper function of supplementing trade 
hei but they should not be allowed to supplant or destroy 

em. 

Another defect of section 7 (a) of the Recovery Act is that it 
guarantees the right of employees to organize, but does not ex- 
pressly secure to their representatives the right of recognition. 
Over 70 percent of the cases before the National Labor Board have 
resulted from the failure of employers to follow the clear intent 
of the law. The new bill, modeled after the successful experience 
of the Railway Labor Act, requires fair efforts to bargain col- 
lectively and genuine attempts to arrive at satisfactory agree- 


ments. 

I believe that most fair-minded employers, when they have 
occasion to study the provisions of the proposed legislation, will 
be heartily in favor of it. Fair-minded men who are now allowed 
to band together in large trade associations do not desire to deny 
analogous rights to their workers. Fair-minded men do not take 
kindly to the pretense that industry and labor are cooperating 
if, in fact, one side controls both parties by holding the strings. 
Most important, far-sighted, broad-minded employers, who see the 
threat to industrial peace and economic security implicit in the 
present state of affairs, will enter whole-heartedly into this plan 
for improvement. 

The new bill empowers the Board to issue restraining orders, 
enforceable in the courts, against the unfair minorities whose de- 
vastating tactics force well-intentioned parties to follow the same 
course. But the most important function of the new Board, as 
of the present one, would be the peaceful and voluntary concilia- 
tion of industrial disputes. The measure does not have the 
slightest flavor of compulsory arbitration. It relies upon the good 
will, common sense, and public spirit of the interested parties. 
It presents, in my opinion, the best solution to the thorniest 
problem confronting us all at the present time. When enacted 
it will remove the chief obstacle to economic recovery and indus- 
trial peace, and I earnestly hope that it will win the support of 
everyone, 


RECIPROCAL TARIFF AGREEMENTS 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, the President of the 
United States today enjoys a degree of esteem and popu- 
larity on the part of his fellow citizens certainly equal to, 
if not surpassing, that of any other Chief Executive within 
my memory. And while, with many millions of others, I 
applaud him for the courage he has so far evidenced along 
the road to recovery, I am convinced, at the same time, that 
genuine cooperation is not to be found in apathetic acquies- 
cence to any and every program suggested, regardless of 
what it may consist. A merely yes man” Congress is not 
really performing its duty either with respect to itself, its 
President, or the country. 

It is in a spirit of honest criticism that I condemn the 
proposal to give the President unlimited authority to nego- 
tiate any tariff treaties he may see fit, without ratification by 
the Senate or final review in any quarter. If this proposal 
shall be adopted, the net result will be, whatever others may 
say to the contrary, that the Senate will simply go on record 
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as favoring a reduction, possibly a very drastic reduction, in 
our tariff rates here and now. I, for one, particularly under 
conditions prevailing at present in this country, am not will- 
ing to place the Senate or myself in that position. 

The President, under the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
has the power under section 3 (e) to increase tariff rates in 
protection of N.R.A. principles and codes. It is obvious that 
such protection is necessary because of the basic philosophy 
of the N.R.A. itself. But it is equally obvious, I admit, that 
the President cannot enter into any international trading in 
respect to the tariff when his power is restricted only to 
increasing tariffs. No foreign power will enter a conference 
with the President’s power so limited. The foreign powers 
are all looking for decreases in our tariff; they are looking 
for an outlet into which they may pour the greatest possible 
volume of the products of their underpaid labor. And I 
believe the President is being put in a position which ulti- 
mately will end in his making only decreases in our rates of 
duty if he is to move at all in any direction under this 
latest suggested yielding of a duty and responsibility specifi- 
cally assigned to the Congress under the Constitution. 

Why is it necessary for the Congress to sanction his 
future acts in advance? If he is committed to interna- 
tional tariff negotiations, he now has ample authority 
under the Constitution to undertake them; and the mere 
fact that he must submit such arrangements to the Senate 
for ratification cannot be of itself considered either harm- 
ful or, in the light of past experience, dangerous to any 
part of his program that is really in the best interests of 
the country. And, since he now has the right to increase 
rates, this request in its practical application can only place 
the Senate squarely on record as favoring tariff reductions. 
This in the face of the N.R.A., under which protection of 
home industry is absolutely essential for its proposed main- 
tenance of higher commodity prices, shorter hours, and in- 
creased wages. The very law which makes the N.R.A. 
possible recognizes this truth, as I have pointed out, in 
section 3 (e). 

I am opposed to international bargaining with our tariff 
because I am convinced that, no matter how we may pro- 
ceed or for what purpose, it means only in the end no real 
bargaining at all but simply the undermining of our pro- 
tective policy, actually more necessary today than ever 
before. 

This Government with very few exceptions has never ad- 
vanced its own interests to its own advantage at the 
international round table. We generally come out at the 
small end of the horn. Foreign nations which have turned 
their backs on their obligations to us come now seeking 
to take our home markets. This proposal, as I see it, is 
in line with a policy which already has cost us far too 
much, and on this ground I find additional ample grounds 
for opposition. 

There is one more very important consideration which 
must have force even among those here who really do favor, 
without camouflage, reductions of our tariff schedules. And 
it is the fact that tariffs written into treaties remove the 
whole problem from the consideration and purview of the 
people as directly represented by the Congress, thereby 
automatically placing this country in a veritable tariff 
strait-jacket, from which it can thereafter move neither 
upward nor downward without assent of the other con- 
tracting nation, even should we later find it necessary for 
our well-being and preservation to change a schedule or 
rate. There is danger enough on this ground alone to 
justify opposition to such procedure, whatever one’s indi- 
vidual views may be in respect to how low or how high our 
tariff should be at the present time. Furthermore, treaties 
are not made in a day, and there can be no real or sub- 
stantial recovery while business waits anxiously and unin- 
formed for weeks, months, and perhaps even longer for 
rates of duty to be revised, if they are to be revised, by 
treaty makers. 

I am convinced that recovery cannot be advanced by sur- 
rendering home markets to foreign exploitation, even in the 
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avowed adjustment of the foreign debts, adjustments that 
can, if made at all, only be ever downward. 

The significance of all this is greatly emphasized, in my 
opinion, when viewed in the light of the tremendously in- 
creased deficit which now stares the Nation in the face, and 
which obviously demands every possible national support at 
home, and no weakening of any stimulation that can be 
vouchsafed to American agriculture, labor, and industry. 

NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (H.R. 6604) 
to establish the composition of the United States Navy with 
respect to the categories of vessels limited by the treaties 
signed at Washington, February 6, 1922, and at London, 
April 22, 1930, at the limits prescribed by those treaties; to 
authorize the construction of certain naval vessels; and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Frazier] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, on Thursday afternoon, 
when the Senate recessed until today, I was talking on the 
so-called “ Vinson bill”, to authorize the building up of the 
United States Navy to the treaty limits of the conferences 
of 1922 and 1930. At that time I referred to a book writ- 
ten by Mrs. Morgan, the secretary of the National Council 
for the Prevention of War, published here in Washington. 

Mrs. Morgan states in this book that the Washington 
Conference was made necessary by the situation which had 
been developed by our own enormous naval building pro- 
gram, undertaken during the war and continued in 1919. A 
program of building 16 capital ships, including 10 battle- 
ships, and 6 battle cruisers, had been started in 1916, and 
Was suspended in 1917, after we went into the war, because 
of the need of more destroyers to fight the German subma- 
rines, and so forth. She also quotes a little statement from 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, who was Secretary of State at the 
time, made on April 28, 1927. He says, in regard to naval 
competition: 

Whatever the motives that inspired our naval program of 1916, 


it was clear after the end of the war that it was unnecessarily 
extensive, and had become essentially provocative. 


Mrs. Morgan also gives some tables that are very inter- 
esting. One gives the strength of the navies of the United 
States, the British Empire, Japan, France, and Italy. I will 
state that this book was written in 1930. The table gives 
the number of ships and total tonnage of the navies of the 
five powers built, building, appropriated for, and authorized 
within the effective age of 20 years for capital ships, air- 
craft carriers and cruisers, 16 years for destroyers, and 13 
years for submarines. 

The United States at that time had 452 ships. The Brit- 
ish Empire had 339; and, of course, Japan and France and 
Italy were below that. The tonnage of the British Navy, 
however, was somewhat larger than that of the United 
States. 

Comparing the strength of the five navies, the chart 
shows that the United States led in number of ships by 
113. The British Empire led in tonnage by 50,440 tons. 

Another table shows that the United States at that time 
was greatly in the lead in the number of destroyers and 
also in submarines, leading all the other nations of the 
world. 

Mrs. Morgan also gives some interesting figures in regard 
to the cost of battleships, stating that at that time the 
modern type of battleship cost from $35,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000; and she goes on to tell that each battleship has a crew 
of about 1,200 men, and that it costs about $2,000,000 each 
year to pay the expenses of such a battleship and crew. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the passage of the 
Vinson navy bill is absolutely unnecessary at the present 
time, inasmuch as we have already, during the present ses- 
sion of Congress and during the past few months, made pro- 
vision for the building of a large number of ships. During 
the summer, money was set aside from the Public Works 
Administration fund, and 32 ships were laid down under 
that provision. In the regular appropriation bill of the 
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Navy Department, passed only a few days ago, 54 ships were 
authorized, making a total of 86 new ships that will be 
constructed under the program we have already adopted; 
and this bill is supposed to carry an authorization for 102 
warships, which would make a total of 188 new ships for 
war purposes during the present year. 

It seems to me that it is absolutely unjustifiable to ap- 
propriate so much money for the building of new ships. The 
appropriation for the Navy during the present year, for the 
building of 188 new ships, amounts to well over a billion 
dollars. Mr. President, that means that 188 ships that we 
have at the present time will be scrapped and dismantled— 
used as targets, I presume—and that 188 new ships will be 
built in their place; and many of the ships that will be dis- 
mantled and scrapped because of this measure that we 
are asked to authorize at the present time, we are told by 
people in good authority, are in pretty good shape. Some 
of them have been reconditioned at an expense of millions 
of dollars during the past 3 or 4 or 5 years, and these au- 
thorities tell us that the life of those ships has not yet run 
out; that they should be continued; but, of course, under 
the London Treaty, ships can be scrapped that are, as it is 
called “ over-age.” 

I desire to read just a word about these over-age ships. 

During the recent debate on the floor of the House, Rep- 

, resentative CoLLINS of Mississippi, who has long been a 
member of the Naval Committee of the House, made a 
rather interesting statement in regard to the so-called 
“ over-age ” ships. He said: 

At the London Conference some men sat at a table and arbi- 
trarily determined that if a destroyer was laid down before the 
Ist of January 1921 it would be over-age 12 years thereafter; but 
if it was laid down 1 day, mark you, subsequently, its life would 
be 4 years more—in other words, 16 years. 

Representative Collins cites this particular example to 
show the absurdity of the so-called “ age limit ” of our ships. 

This group at the London Conference agreed that if these 
destroyers were laid down prior to this arbitrary date of 
January 1, 1921, their life would be only 12 years; but if 
they were laid down, as the Congressman says, just one day 
after that, on the 2d day of January, 1921, their life 
would be 16 years. The mere statement shows the arbi- 
trariness and the lack of rhyme or reason for a ruling of 
that kind; and, of course, most of our destroyers were laid 
down prior to January 1, 1921. Therefore, they are practi- 
cally all over-age and obsolete. 

I made the statement the other day that all of our battle- 
ships would be obsolete if we got into another world war. 
With the constant improvements of so-called “ scientific 


warfare”, our battleships would be obsolete even though. 


they had been completed only a few months. 

It has been stated time after time, and thoroughly dem- 
onstrated, that in the event of another war our battleships 
could be sunk by one well-directed bomb. Think of it, Mr. 
President! A battleship costing thirty or forty or more mil- 
lion dollars can be sunk to the bottom of the ocean with one 

bomb from a bombing plane! It seems to me the money 
spent for such a vessel would be practically wasted; and this 
money could be put to so much better use in these hard times. 

I desire to go into that matter further a little later on. 

Representative CoLLINS continues: 


The life of a submarine was fixed at 13 years unconditionally. 


That is, it did not make any difference when the subma- 
rines were built; they were considered to be out of date and 
obsolete and over-age at the end of 13 years. That, of 
course, was another arbitrary ruling. 

It so happens that practically all of our destroyers were laid 
down prior to January 1, 1921. 


The Representative continues: 

On January 20, 1931, let me tell you what vend Chief Constructor 
of the Navy told the Appropriations Committee. 

That is, the Appropriations Committee of the House. 


In referring to 86 destroyers that had just been thoroughly 
overhauled and recommissioned, in response to an inquiry 
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as to whether or not they had had much service, Admiral 
Rock said: 

They have not; no, sir. They have been kept in fairly good con- 
dition. They have had very little service, and therefore the hulls 
in general are in very good condition. 

He was asked: 

That would also be true of the machinery? 


Admiral Rock said again: 
It probably would be true of machinery also, 


These vessels were reconditioned just prior to 1931. He 

stated somewhere that they would be good at least another 
10 years, “ certainly 10 years for the hulls”, he said. Those 
10 years will not be up until at least 5 or 6 years from now, 
although technically the ships are over-age and can be 
5 under this treaty and new submarines built in their 
place. 
There is no question about the authorization in the bill of 
102 ships, and even more can be built, as well as some air- 
planes. That was thoroughly discussed in the House and 
acknowledged there by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and not contradicted or denied. 

It seems, Mr. President, that practically all of our ships, 
or nearly all of them, numbering a total of 372, are over the 
age limit. In fact, all but 86, I believe, are over the age 
limit technically. But, as has been stated, many of them 
have been reconditioned and are good for many years to 
come. 

In a discussion on the floor of the Senate a few days ago 
the Kellogg Peace Pact was interjected into the debate and 
some comment made upon it. It seems to me the fact that 
the United States was responsible for the adoption of the 
Kellogg Peace Pact, responsible for getting practically all of 
the nations of the world to agree to it and to adopt it, 
throws on us a little more obligation under that pact than 
rests on any other nation, although other nations have 
adopted it the same as did the United States. It seems to 
me that we have a little more responsibility, because it was 
our activity that resulted in the adoption of that pact. 

We all know that the very title and essence of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact is the renunciation of war, and now it seems to 
me contrary to the purpose and intention of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact, when it was adopted, at least, contrary to the 
thought of those who believed in it at the time it was 
adopted, to continue to build up a navy larger than that of 
any other navy on the face of the earth. 

Congress during the seventy-third session has made ap- 
propriations, or authorizations, including those in the pend- 
ing bill, for well over a billion dollars, about a billion forty 
million dollars, for the building up of a navy, and, of course, 
that is a great deal more than has been spent by any other 
nation over a period of several years. I introduced into the 
Recorp the other day a statement showing the increase in 
the expenses of navies during the last 15 years, and, of 
course, those expenses have been increasing rapidly. The 
United States has spent almost twice as much as any other 
nation on earth for war purposes in peace times, and that 
in spite of the fact that we were instrumental in the adop- 
tion of the Kellogg Peace Pact for the renunciation of war. 

During the last 7 years there has been spent for our Navy 
$2,413,000,000. During the last 3 years the amount spent 
for that purpose was $1,085,000,000. For this year, if this 
bill shall be enacted, we are appropriating and authorizing 
a billion and about forty million, almost as much as we have 
spent in the last 3 years, and that amount spent in the last 
3 years is more by far than any other nation on the face of 
the earth has ever spent in peace time for the building up of 
its navy. When we include the Army appropriations along 
with these Navy appropriations, it means that in the last 7 
years we have spent $5,330,000,000, an immense amount. 

Besides this authorization of 102 ships in the pending bill, 
there is a proviso, beginning on page 2, line 15, in the pend- 
ing bill, which reads: 


Provided, That the President of the United 8 is hereby 
authorized to replace, by vessels of modern design and construc- 
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tion, vessels in the Navy in the categories limited by the treaties 
signed at W. m, February 6, 1922, and at London, April 22, 
1930, when their replacement is permitted by the said treaties. 

I take it, Mr. President, that means that, in addition to 
building the 102 ships which are spoken of in the discussion 
in the House and on the floor of the Senate, the President 
can also replace some of the great battleships. I want to 
refer again to what Representative CoLLINS said about that 
particular provision of the bill in the discussion on the floor 
of the House on January 30 last, as found on page 1616 of 
the Record. He said: 

Think of it, gentlemen! We are here asked to approve of the 
construction of 15 capital ships of 35,000 tons average, that may 
be laid down after January 1, 1936. Fifteen great, big, lumbering 
hulks that cost in the neighborhood of $40,000,000 apiece to build, 
which, in the event of a war with a big naval power, would, as 

Sims, I believe it was, who said, “ better be tied up some- 
where up the Mississippi out of harm’s way.” 


As I remember it, Admiral Sims, in a statement before 
one of the committees of the House of Representatives a few 
years ago, stated, in substance, that in the event of another 
world war, the safest place for the United States Navy 
would be up the Mississippi River just as far as they could 
get, because, he explained, one well-directed bomb would 
sink the biggest battleship afloat. Some of the Members of 
the Senate who have been here for some time remember, and 
perhaps some saw, the experiments that were tried out in 
the Atlantic shortly after the World War in the sinking of a 
German battleship. It was demonstrated that it could be 
easily sunk with one bomb. 

As I understand it, the provision in the bill to which I 
have referred authorizes the President to scrap these old 
battleships and build new ones in their places. Of course if 
that were done, it would bring the total cost of the bill 
much higher than the $470,000,000 that is anticipated by 
those who are advocating the measure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reyno.ps in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. It occurs to me, from an examination of the 
bill, that the provision to which the Senator has just re- 
ferred is one of the most subtle, deceptive pieces of pro- 
posed legislation that has ever found its way into the Senate 
of the United States. I think it is an attempt to commit the 
Government of the United States to the construction of large 
battleships, when the bill ostensibly is for the purpose of 
building auxiliary craft, craft which are smaller than the 
capital ships. It seems to me that if the proponents of this 
measure are entirely fair and candid they will consent to 
the elimination of that proposed provision in the bill. It is 
too early for us to determine now as to the future policy 
of the Government in dealing with battleships. We are not 
ready to commit ourselves to the building of a large number 
of battleships, certainly not in advance of the expiration of 
the disarmament conference treaty. 

If a measure such as this one shall be passed by the Sen- 
ate, it will produce repercussions in other nations, will 
arouse their fears and apprehensions. They will say that 
this is a sly and subtle and adroit way of committing the 
United States to the construction of big battleships, and 
it will induce them to adopt naval policies perhaps against 
their wishes, certainly against the condition of their treas- 
uries, and they will do that under the pretext that they 
must defend themselves against the manifestations of an 
aggressive policy upon the part of the United States. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I thank the Senator from Utah for his 
observations. I think the whole bill is deceptive and mis- 
leading. My reason for that statement is this: The naval 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, 
which the Senate passed a few days ago, contained a pro- 
vision for the building up of the Navy to treaty strength. 
The naval construction bill contains an authorization of 
$470,000,000 for the building up of the Navy, beginning a 
year from the Ist of next July. In the meantime, another 
Congress will have met, and if it is then necessary to go 
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on with the shipbuilding program, appropriation can then 
be authorized instead of authorizing it now. 

Mr. President, much has been said about the profits that 
accrue from the construction of battleships. Much has 
been said about the profits that accrue from a preparedness 
program. Much has been said about profits accruing from 
the furnishing of munitions of war. A limit has been 
placed to such profits by the terms of the pending bill. In 
the House a limit of 10-percent profit was fixed. The pro- 
vision was made that contractors and shipbuilders could 
make no more or no less than 10 percent. The Senate com- 
mittee amended and modified that provision, making it a 
little bit better. The Senate committee’s amendment re- 
stricts profits so they shall never be more than 10 percent, 
and they might possibly be less. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that if the profits could be 
taken out of the furnishing of war supplies, if the profits 
could be taken out of the building of our warships, if the 
profits could be taken out of the furnishing of other supplies 
for war purposes, if the profits could be taken out of the 
furnishing of munitions of war, if the profits could be taken 
out of war itself, I believe we should have very little propa- 
ganda in favor of preparedness for war, and I believe it 
would be a long, long time before we should go into another 
war. In other words, if when we conscript the boys to 
fight our battles we shall also conscript the wealth of the 
Nation to pay for the war as we go along, I believe we would 
go a long way toward preventing war in the future. At least, 
there would have to be a mighty good reason for war before 
we went into it if such restrictions were placed upon those 
who furnish the munitions of war, and if we conscripted the 
wealth of the Nation as well as the youth of the Nation to 
fight our battles. If war profits can be eliminated, I am 
satisfied that more will have been done to bring about 
world peace and disarmament than could be done in most 
any other way. 

The naval construction bill contains a provision limiting 
profits to 10 percent. Ten percent on the cost of a large 
battleship means a pretty good profit. A battleship costing 
$40,000,000 would provide a profit of $4,000,000, and in these 
hard times that would be a pretty good profit. For the pur- 
pose of safeguarding such profits, Mr. President, I presume 
private shipbuilding companies feel it is worth while to 
spend some money for propaganda in behalf of prepared- 
ness. The propaganda is for preparedness. Preparedness 
for what? Preparedness for peace? Oh, no; it is pre- 
paredness for war. 

It is said that the preparedness, of course, is for defense, 
to insure defense to our great Nation, to our institutions, 
to the industries of our country, to our Government itself. 
Such preparedness is not possible. Under the provisions of 
the pending bill we shall be authorized to build up the 
United States Navy to be the largest in the world. We are 
the richest country in the world. So the question is asked, 
Why should we not have the largest Navy? The excuse 
offered for the demand for the largest navy in the world is 
that we are the richest country in the world. We can easily 
build a navy larger than that of Great Britain, and the bill 
provides for such a navy. But, Mr. President, suppose there 
is some sort of agreement between Great Britain and sev- 
eral other of the foreign nations, will it be possible for us to 
continue to build and keep our Navy larger than the com- 
bined navies of the Old World? I believe any thinking citi- 
zen must agree that that would be practically an impossi- 
bility, and it would not do any good even if we did it. 

During the last few years there have been a number of 
so-called “sham air battles” in which there were a great 
number of defense planes used, a certain number of Army 
attacking planes, including bombing planes, and planes of 
all varieties, of course. One such sham battle, the descrip- 
tion of which I recall particularly, was had over the city of 
London. In that case an official committee was appointed 
to watch the battle, which lasted 5 days, as I remember it, 
and the committee made a careful obseryation and made a 
thorough study of the whole situation, after which they 
made their official report, at the conclusion of the battle. 
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The committee in the official report said, in substance, that 
it was a practical impossibility to keep the enemy planes 
from over the city of London. They reported that one of 
the great bombing planes could come over the city and blow 
up and burn up a great portion of the city of London, and 
they said it was impossible to keep such planes from coming 
over the city; that they could come in under cover of dark- 
ness, they could come in under cover of fog or during a 
storm, and it would be impossible to keep them away. Dur- 
ing that sham battle the enemy planes came over London 
several times. 

Another such sham battle was had over the city of Paris 
a short time afterward. On that occasion the same experi- 
ence was had. A short time after that a sham battle was 
held over the city of New York; and in that case the same 
experience was had, that it was absolutely impossible to 
keep enemy planes from coming over the city of New York. 

Of what good is the great Navy of ours if bombing planes 
should come over and attack our cities? Mr. President, in 
the last few months I understand bombing planes have been 
greatly perfected. Such planes can even be steered and 
guided by radio. A so-called “robot system” is used for 
running the airplanes, which system can direct the course 
of the plane within a distance of three, four, or even five 
hundred miles, and the plane can be sent almost exactly to 
the point desired. The plane will move just as the radio 
operator guides it, and will go to the place to which he sends 
it. In such case there is no pilot in the ship. Bombs can 
be let fall from the ship at any point desired unless the 
plane is shot down, in which case it would explode where it 
strikes. 

Mr. President, I am told that one of these so-called 
“ modern, scientific instruments of destruction” could clean 
up a territory in a city like New York at least half a mile 
wide and three quarters of a mile long. Just one bombing 
plane could do such damage. Should we get into another 
world war there will be hundreds—yes, thousands—of such 
great bombing planes sent to bombard our cities. 

A few days ago Mrs. Roosevelt, the First Lady of the 
Land, in speaking at a conference in the city of Washington, 
made a remark which was quoted on the floor of the House 
the other day. The statement was made before a conven- 
tion for the “ Cause and Cure of War.” The First Lady had 
this to say: 

I believe anyone who thinks must think of the next war as they 
would of suicide. 

Then she adds: 

But most people do not think. How deadly stupid we are! 


Mr. KING. She referred to the Senate, probably. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think she referred to anyone who says 
we can by building a navy a little larger than that of Great 
Britain insure the safety and the defense of the people 
of the United States. Certainly a world war under the so- 
called scientific method ” would be suicide. 

The people who seem to advocate preparedness apparently 
go on the theory that might makes right. That is rather 
an old, threadbare argument. It goes back to the cave 
man’s days, when the strongest man, the man who could 
wield the most deadly club, was the man who dominated. 
He was right, because he had the might to wield that war 
club. If we are going to endorse the sentiment that “ might 
makes right”, I do not care whether it is in private affairs 
or in public affairs, if our Government is going to endorse 
the theory that “ might makes right” and build up a navy 
larger than that of any nation in the world, and have, 
as well, a larger army, it seems to me that such a policy is 
repudiating the whole theory of civilization which we have 
been glad to see developed, that might was not the only 
thing in the world; that there was right and justice to be 
considered. 

I have before me a little magazine which was published 
during the war time in the city of Washington. It is called 
The Congressional Magazine.” The copy I have is volume 
1, no. 2, published in June 1916, and is entitled “ Peace or 
War.” The discussion in the magazine refers to conditions 
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at that time, of course, when there was a strong sentiment 
for preparedness. I want to quote some of the statements 
from this little magazine. Here is a statement from the 
then Senator Vardaman, who came from the great State of 
Mississippi. The speech was made January 25, 1916, accord- 
ing to this magazine, and under the subtitle, The Question 
of Preparedness”, I want to quote Senator Vardaman, as 
follows: 


I am especially desirous that the people of Mississippi think 
deeply on this question of “ preparedness” for war. 


A little further down he says: 


I heard a distinguished officeholder say a few days ago that he 
was in favor of preparing for war for the purpose of preserving 
peace, 

“Preparing for war for the purpose of preserving peace! ” 
That was back in 1916. We have those among us now who 
make the same argument today, that we should prepare for 
war for the purpose of preserving peace. 

Former Senator Vardaman goes on to say: 

Germany was prepared for war at the beginning of the devastat- 
ing struggle now going on in Europe. Did her preparation pre- 
serve peace? France was prepared for war; England had the 
greatest navy the world had ever known at the beginning of this 
war. Russia with her compulsory military spirit rampant and 
paramount—did all these influences work for peace? Let the 
flowing blood and the groans of the wounded in the trenches and 
the heartaches of the mothers and wives and the cry of orphaned 
children of Europe answer that dread question. Governments are 
but the individuals in the aggregate. The same influences move 
masses of men to action that actuate the individual. Did you ever 
know a man who really wanted peace ornament his person with 
a couple of pistols and a bowie knife, and other modern imple- 
ments of hell, and go out into the street as an apostle of peace? 
Do you really think that that character of man ever promoted 
peace in the community in which he lived? Of course you do not. 
But, nan the contrary, he is a disturber of the peace and a fomenter 
of strife. 

Nations, I repeat, are but the individuals in the aggregate; and 
the same code of laws and morals should govern the nations in 
their dealings that individuals insist upon governing men in their 
intercourse with each other. 

I think former Senator Vardaman was absolutely correct 
in that statement. 

There are a number of interesting articles in this little 
magazine. 

Here is an article on the Navy League. The Senate will 
recall that we heard a great deal about the Navy League, 
the patriotic organization that wants to build up a navy for 
defense. Oh, yes. They even operate clear over in European 
countries; the same group having the same purposes ap- 
parently are organized and advocating preparedness pro- 
grams over there. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that the Navy League, 
of which he speaks, when President Hoover delivered an 
admirable address in which he referred to disarmament and 
to the importance of reducing military expenditures, de- 
nounced him and said that he exhibited “abysmal igno- 
rance.” They were willing to denounce the President of 
the United States as well as everyone else who did not accept 
their militaristic and navalistic views. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I remember that statement, and only a 
few years previously a similar attack was made, as I recall, 
against President Coolidge by the same Navy League. 

Here is a statement from Hon. Claude Kitchin, who was 
at that time Democratic leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This statement was made in November 1915. 
He was talking about the immense appropriations that had 
been made for years; he quoted from statements from 
President Wilson and also from Mr. Josephus Daniels, who 
was then Secretary of the Navy. 


We have under Mr. Wilson’s and Mr. Daniels’ administration, for 
the first time in years, the full complement of enlisted men 
authorized by law. 

And he stated that they were spending more money for 
the Navy, and still there was propaganda going on for 
greater preparedness and a larger navy and a larger army. 
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He quotes from the report submitted by Secretary Daniels 
to Congress in 1914. I wish to read an extract or so from 
that report of Secretary Daniels: 

The naval appropriations in our own country have doubled in a 
dozen years, and have gone up by leaps and bounds in other 
countries. If this mad rivalry in construction goes on, the burden 
will become too heavy for any nation to bear. 

At that time they wanted to increase the appropriation for 
the Navy by $200,000,000. Think of it—$200,000,000! Sec- 
retary Daniels said, if the increase in appropriations for the 
Navy should continue to go up, no nation would be able to 
bear the expense. Yet what are we doing now? Anybody 
who would now talk about simply $200,000,000 for the in- 
crease of the Navy would be a “piker.” They talk in bil- 
lions now. The appropriations, as I have shown, for this 
one year, if the appropriation carried by this bill shall go 
through, will be over a billion dollars. In Secretary Daniels’ 
day he objected to an amount of $200,000,000 which it was 
sought to have appropriated at that time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield further to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRAZIER.. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator might with propriety add that 
the passages of the pending bill, as well as the other meas- 
ures alluded to, makes commitments which will involve us in 
an amount greatly in excess of a billion dollars. It is just 
like the program of 1915-16, which contemplated the con- 
struction of 15 great battleships and battle cruisers; but 
the construction of those vessels meant enlarged harbors, 
because we had to deepen them; we had also to have larger 
docks in which to repair the ships; and then auxiliary craft 
had to be acquired, because, when we build a battleship, we 
must have auxiliary craft at a cost of millions and hundreds 
of millions of dollars more; so that the eight or nine hundred 
million dollars for battleships would have cost at least 
$1,500,000,000 because of the changes that would be required 
to supplement the battleships. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is undoubtedly true. 
Secretary Daniels also states: 

The growing cost of dreadnaughts, of powder, and of every- 
thing that makes an efficient navy gives reason to pause. The 
heavy expense commands national and international considera- 
tion. Ten years ago our largest battleships cost $5,288,000. 

That would be 10 years prior to 1914, which would make it 
1904. At that time the cost of a battleship was $5,288,000, 
but in 1914 he said: 

The next dreadnaught will cost $14,044,000. 


Its cost would be $14,044,000; and he was protesting 
against that. How much do battleships cost now, Mr. Presi- 
dent? According to the best estimates, it will cost between 
$35,000,000 and $40,000,000 for each one of the great dread- 
naughts which now may be built. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an- 
other interruption? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that the four Hoods 
which Great Britain contemplated building, when we were 
forcing through the 1916 naval program, each would have 
cost $75,000,000, because that type of ship had a tonnage of 
43,500 against 32,000 and 35,000 tonnage of the largest 
battleships that are now afloat. So there is no limitation. 
If we keep on building we may have battleships of the Hood 
type which will cost, as indicated, at least $75,000,000 each. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Secretary of the Navy, back in 1914, 
went on to protest that the taxpayers could not pay the in- 
creased indebtedness that would be brought about and could 
not bear the increased burden because of the building up 
of a great Navy. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
North Dakota to say from the record we have that in 1914 
battleships could be built for $5,000,000 each, while now they 
cost $40,000,000. Did I understand the Senator correctly? 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is the statement contained in the 
report submitted by the Secretary of the Navy in December 
1914, in which he says that— 

Ten years ago our largest battleships cost $5,288,000. 


In this respect 
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I do not know whether they were as large at that time as 
they are now, but approximately they were, I think. I do 
not know what the profit was on those $5,000,000 battleships 
at that time, but unless human nature has greatly changed 
the builders of those ships probably made a fairly good profit 
at that time. 

Mr. BONE. As I recall, during the Spanish-American War 
the large guns on the battleships were 12-inch guns. I may 
be in error about it, but it is my recollection that the large 
guns on the Oregon, the Texas, and other ships during the 
Spanish-American War were 12-inch guns. Everything has 
been increased in size since then, which would step up the 
cost. I do not know in just what ratio, but nevertheless the 
cost would be stepped up. If there is a multiplication factor 
of somewhere near eight in costs, it would indicate certainly 
the presence of inordinate profit in the building of these 
vessels, 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think there is no question about the 
profits. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. NYE. In connection with what the Senator from 
Washington just said, I think his attention ought to be called 
to the fact that prices have not ceased going up, even during 
more recent years. I understand that the Joint Committee 
on Printing of the Congress, dealing this morning with bids 
received by the Government Printing Office for papers that 
have to be used during the next fiscal year, found the bids 
quite similar under the new code system, and found also that 
the costs of the papers involved were something like 40 to 
50 percent higher than they were in 1929, when we presumed 
we had reached the peak. 

I understand certain members of the committee have 
made inquiry and discovered that in spite of these increases 
in costs, the cost of labor involved in producing the paper 
is something like 20 to 30 percent lower than it was in 1929, 
and the cost of the raw material to which the paper manu- 
facturers must resort is something like 15 percent less now 
than it was in 1929. Yet the bids to the Government Print- 
ing Office call for 40 percent higher prices than were offered 
in 1929. 

On that basis, how much is a battleship or a battle cruiser 
or destroyer going to cost today if it cost a certain amount 
in 1904 or in 1929? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Of course, most all of our big factories 
and manufacturing corporations got the habit during the 
World War of making larger profits than they have ever 
made up until that time, and it seems they cannot get out 
of that habit now. They still want to make war-time 
profits. Battleship equipment, of course, costs more than 
it did a few years ago. Because the inventors and gun 
manufacturers of Germany have put out a larger gun, we 
had to keep pace with them, and so the United States Navy 
had to scrap the old guns and put larger guns into our 
battleships. 

When Germany made an improvement the United States 
had to do a little better, and it has been the same all down 
the line. When Great Britain had 1 battleship we had to 
build 2. It has been the other way in the recent past, 
Great Britain being a little above us, but now we are going 
to show Great Britain that we can build a larger navy and 
spend more money for it than she can. We are going to 
have the greatest navy on earth—for peace? No; for 
preparedness for war. That is what it is for, and there is no 
getting away from it. 

Secretary Daniels, in his report to the Congress, made some 
further interesting statements. It is stated further in his 
report—at least, I assume it is a continuation of his report— 
speaking about the deficit: 

After the expiration of the present emergency tax, December 
31, 1915, we will be faced with deficits for the coming year of at 
least 8117, 000, 00 ͥ ⸗ [᷑—n; 


Think of it! They were worried in those days about a 


deficit of $117,000,000 back in 1915. 
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For this program of militarism and navalism, euphoniously 
called by {ts advocates national defense or preparedness program, 
$200,000,000 annual increase of taxation is required. This added 
to the deficit above mentioned makes a total of $317,000,000. 

That was the deficit they were going to have back in 1915 
and 1916 because of the naval preparedness program, and 
the Secretary of the Navy at that time was greatly worried 
because they had a deficit of $117,000,000 and perhaps 
would have $200,000,000 more. 

The difference between the deficit then and the deficit 
now, of course, only brings out the changes that have taken 
place in the last few years. If we had only $117,000,000 
deficit now, I think it would not ever be mentioned. It 
would not be considered. But the deficit now runs into 
billions instead of millions. 

I shall take no further time to read from Secretary 
Daniels or Congressman Kitchin, but I want to read from 
a speech of Hon. William Jennings Bryan, who, it will be 
remembered, was Secretary of State during the first part 
of the Wilson administration. I have forgotten just when 
he did resign that position, but it was some time during 
President Wilson’s first term. Secretary Bryan, after he 
resigned as Secretary of State, in November 1915 made a 
speech at Johnstown, Pa., and he is quoted in the little 
magazine to which I have been referring. I want to read 
a few of the statements the former Secretary of State made 
at that time. This, remember, was late in the year 1915. 
Mr. Bryan said: 

A propaganda is being actively carried on which has for its 
object the establishment of the doctrine that the only way to 
preserve peace is to get ready for war. 

It is the same argument that we have today. 


The exponents of this theory admit that war is a horrible thing 
and that it should be avoided, but they contend that the only 
way to prevent war is to organize, arm and drill, and then stand 
rifle in hand and finger on hair-trigger, and preserve peace. I 
never expected to hear this theory advanced after the present 
war began. 

It was in 1915 that he made this statement, and he was 
speaking of the World War that was then going on. 

I never expected to hear this theory advanced after the present 
war began. When this war broke out I thought that at 
least one good would come out of it, namely, that no one would 


hereafter stand before an intelligent audience and argue that pre- 
paredness would prevent war. 


They were continuing that propaganda in the latter part 
of 1915, however, and they are still continuing it. 

Mr. Bryan goes on: 

If war could be prevented by preparedness, there would be no 
war in Europe today, for they have spent a generation getting 
ready for this war. They had the kindling all ready; all they 
needed was a match. When the war broke out those best prepared 
went in first, and others followed as they could prepare, and I 
believe that if we had been as well prepared as some now ask us 
to be we would be in the war today shouting for blood as lustily 
as any of them. 

Mr. President, those were the words of William Jennings 
Bryan, who was Secretary of State in President Wilson’s 
Cabinet and probably knew more about the actual cause of 
the World War, and what we were getting into, and why 
we were being dragged into it or expected to be dragged into 
it, than any other man in the United States. You will re- 
member that he finally resigned his position because he 
disagreed with the President’s program. It, however, was 
not until after his second election, in 1916, that President 
Wilson apparently changed his program to one of war in- 
stead of peace; but Secretary Bryan had resigned, as I 
remember, in 1915, sometime along in the middle of the year. 

Mr. Bryan makes some more very interesting statements. 
Here is another paragraph that I desire to read. He says: 

Do not allow yourselves to be deceived or misled as to the real 
issue. The question is not whether this Nation would defend 
itself if attacked. We have a potential power of defense such as 
no other nation has today—such as no other nation has ever had 
and other nations know it. 

That was in 1915, mind you. He said at that time we had 
a potential defense such as no other nation had; and we 
have been increasing that defense year by year, Congress by 
Congress, ever since that time. 
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Mr. Bryan continues: 


There is no danger that an attack would not be resisted, and 
we would not depend upon the jingoes. They would be too busy 
making Army contracts and loaning money at high rates of inter- 
est to reach the front. If we ever have a war, we will depend, as 
in the past, upon those who work when the country needs work- 
ers, and fight only when the country needs fighters, 

The same prediction would stand good in the event we get 
into another world war. 

Here is another statement that interests me from Secre- 
tary Bryan's speech: 

The people who profit by furnishing preparedness have been 
playing the nations of Europe against each other for a generation. 
Every battleship that is built in one country is made the excuse 
for building more battleships in other countries. 

And that is just as true today, although the navies have 
increased to a marked degree since that time; yet, because 
we are not quite up to the limit of Great Britain, we have 
to build more battleships. We have to have the leading 
navy in the world. F 

Here is another statement from Mr. Bryan: 

There is no excuse for the attempt which is now being made 
to lash the country into a fright over possible wars. 

That was in 1915. 


Let us do what we can to stop the war in Europe; humanity, 
as well as our own security, demands it. But if we cannot stop 
the war there—if the dogs of war must fight—we should at least 
keep hydrophobia out of this country while the war lasts. 

Mr. President, if we had taken Bryan’s advice, and kept 
hydrophobia out of this country while the World War 
lasted, we would not be in the terrible financial and eco- 
nomic conditions we are in today. We would not have 
the eleven or twelve million unemployed that we have 
had during the past few months. We would not have the 
terrible conditions that we have now if we had stayed out 
of the war. We would not have the billions of dollars of 
deficit, instead of the few millions that Secretary Daniels 
speaks of, if we had kept hydrophobia out of the United 
States while the World War was going on in Europe. Yet, 
Mr. President, there is a certain group that is advocating 
preparedness. Bryan says somewhere that those who are 
advocating preparedness are generally the people who ex- 
pect to make some profit out of that preparedness, and I 
think he is absolutely correct in that statement. That, in 
all probability, has a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Burow in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. BONE. Can the Senator tell us what the total 
national debt was in 1914? I wonder if any of the data he 
is employing there contain that information. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am very sorry that I have not those 
figures. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, my recollection is that it was 
about $9,000,000,000 just before our entry into the war. 

Mr. BONE. In 1914, $9,000,000,000? I think the Senator 
must be in error. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I do not believe it was 
anything like that, but I have not the figures regarding it. 
They could easily be obtained, of course. What I was inter- 
ested in was the statement of the Secretary of the Navy at 
that time that there was a deficit of $117,000,000, and he 
was worried about the taxpayers raising money to pay that 
deficit, and intimated that the taxpayers would be likely to 
rise up in protest against an increased tax burden to bal- 
ance the Budget and raise enough to pay this deficit of 
$117,000,000, especially if Congress put on $200,000,000 more 
for war purposes. 

During the World War a tremendous drive was put on 
all over the United States for compulsory universal military 
training. A real organization was formed; I have forgot- 
ten what it was called, but it had some high-faluting, 
patriotic-sounding name, and it sent men all over the coun- 
try advocating compulsory military training for every able- 
bodied man. The War Department said we should have an 
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army of three or four million men, and could have if we | a navy, to make our Navy just a little bit bigger and a little 


had this universal military-training law put through. I 
happened to be in office up in North Dakota at that time, 
and one of these men made a special trip out there from 
Chicago and had a statement all ready; all I had to do was 
just to put my signature on it to endorse this patriotic 
proposition of universal military training, which I did not 
do, to train our young men and have them ready for war 
in the event of another war, so that we could go in at 
once, so that we would not have to wait and train men and 
build up a navy, and so forth, after a war started. 

There was a great deal of opposition to universal military 
training, growing out of the fact that a war was going on 
at that time, and Germany and some of the other countries 
had had universal military training for years, and a lot of 
us thought that was one thing that led to the war, because 
they had their soldiers all trained, because they had a great 
navy; in other words, because they were prepared for war. 
Just as Mr. Bryan said, the countries that were best pre- 
pared were the ones that went into the war first; and I am 
satisfied that that would be the case if another world war 
should come. 

So the universal military-training scheme was blocked; 
but, as you all know, we have compulsory military training 
in our land-grant colleges and universities in practically 
every State in the Union, I think, with the single exception 
of the State of Wisconsin. There the State legislature, 
when former Senator Blaine was Governor, passed a law to 
provide against compulsory military training in the agricul- 
tural college and State university. So far as I know, that 
is the only State in the Union that bars compulsory mili- 
tary training in its land-grant colleges and universities. 

In the great State from which my friend the senior Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER] comes, a farmer's son can- 
not go to the great agricultural college there to get a train- 
ing in agriculture without taking 2 years of compulsory 
military training, if he is an able-bodied man—and most of 
our farm boys are. He cannot take a course in agriculture 
in the State college there—or in any other State college, so 
far as that goes, with the exception of Wisconsin—unless 
he takes 2 years of compulsory military training. He must 
do that in order to get his training in agriculture in one of 
those colleges. 

As I say, it is the same way at the other State universi- 
ties. A boy must take 2 years of compulsory military train- 
ing in order to get his degree at any State university in the 
United States, as far as I know, except the State University 
of Wisconsin. 

You may remember that out here in Maryland, right at 
the border of the District, in the University of Maryland, 
only a year or two ago a couple of boys refused to take 
compulsory military training, and they were expelled from 
the university. They took the matter into court, and I do 
not remember how it was settled, but they had quite a time 
over it. I understand that in at least one of the Middle 
West universities in the past fall the same thing occurred, 
and the boys were expelled there because they refused to 
take compulsory military training. Of course, we have been 
building up our Army, potentially at least, ever since the 
World War, with the R.O.T.C. and the compulsory military 
training. 

We have great need for public funds for the unemployed, 
to put people to work, and for improvements of many kinds. 
The Civil Works Administration, which has been doing such 
remarkably good work in giving the unemployed something 
to do, giving them a meal ticket, and accomplishing a lot 
of good work, are compelled now, and have been for the 
past few weeks, to cut down their forces because of lack of 
money. They say they will have to quit entirely unless 
large appropriations shall be made at this session of Con- 
gress. 

We have not money for this public work, we have not 
money to keep these men on the pay rolls, but we have 
money for the preparedness program, so called, over a bil- 
lion dollars this year for the building up of a great navy. 
A billion dollars would go a long way toward keeping the 
Civil Works program going. But we must use it to build up 
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bit better than that of Great Britain. 

Business men are either broke or are going broke all over 
the Nation. Thousands of cities are going bankrupt, munici- 
palities, townships, and counties are practically bankrupt 
now, and some of the States mighty near it, and the national 
deficit runs away into the billions. Farmers by the whole- 
sale have been losing their farms and their homes during the 
last few years because they could not make money enough, 
under the existing conditions, to pay their running expenses, 
to pay their taxes, and to pay the interest on their mort- 
gages. Mortgages have been foreclosed on their farms, and 
the farmers have been put out of business. 

Home owners in cities have lost their jobs, or have lost 
their savings in bank failures, have lost their homes in the 
cities, and they are not being taken care of. The farmers 
are not being taken care of, because we have not the funds 
to take care of them, we are not taking care of the little 
business man, we are not taking care of the home owner in 
the town who is losing his home, but we have the money, 
apparently, or will have when we pass the pending bill, car- 
rying over a billion dollars for this year, for the building 
of a great navy in preparedness for war, not preparedness 
for peace, but preparedness for war. 

Mr. President, a great many of the World War veterans 
have felt the need of immediate payment of the balance 
of their bonus, but the movement in that regard has been 
turned down. They were denied because we did not have 
the money to pay the boys the money which was coming 
to them, the money the Government owes them, without 
any question of a doubt. I think no one will deny that the 
Government owes them the money; yet we did not pay them 
because we did not have the money. 

During the special session last spring an economy bill was 
enacted cutting down the appropriations for the Veterans’ 
Administration by $400,000,000, which resulted, as everyone 
knows, in untold hardship to many veterans of the various 
wars, veterans who were disabled, who were diseased, who 
were sick, who in some instances had been hospitalized or 
bedridden for years in Government hospitals. They were 
turned out to shift for themselves and do the best they could. 
Men who had been depending upon their little pensions, who 
were disabled and could not work, depending upon the little 
compensation they were getting from the Government for 
their living and for the support of their families, were cut 
out entirely or their compensation was cut down to such a 
point that it would not begin to support their families, That 
was in the name of economy, saving $400,000,000. Yet in the 
pending bill we authorize the expenditure of at least $470,- 
000,000, while denying to the boys who fought in the recent 
World War enough compensation or pension, where they 
are disabled or sick, to take care of themselves and their 
families. 

Mr. President, that seems mighty strange to me. I think 
Mrs. Roosevelt was right when she said that people do not 
think much. It seems strange that measures of this kind 
can be put across, the Congress of the United States cutting 
out $400,000,000, in the name of economy, from the pensions 
of those who served in the various wars, and then appro- 
priating over a billion dollars this year for the building up 
of a greater navy, merely that we might have a little bit 
larger navy than that of Great Britain. That is why we 
are to build it. 

Many public schools throughout the Nation are closed be- 
cause the taxpayers cannot pay their taxes to support those 
schools. Schools are still running where the teachers have 
not been paid for months and months because there was no 
money with which to pay them. School district after school 
district, city after city, county after county, and State after 
State have appealed to the United States Congress for aid to 
keep their public schools going. We have no money to help 
keep the schools going in these various States, cities, counties, 
and school districts which cannot keep them going, but we 
have plenty of money to appropriate for preparedness for 
war. 

A strange situation confronts us at this time. When this 
bill passed the House a few days ago they could not get a 
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record vote on it. There were not enough on the floor of 
the House, when the bill was passed a few days ago, to second 
the motion for a record yote. I am not surprised at any 
who were ashamed to vote for the bill, but I was rather sur- 
prised that there were not enough present who had courage 
enough at least to join in a demand for a record vote on the 
measure. We may have some difficulty in getting a vote 
when the bill comes up in the Senate, but we are going to 
try to get a record vote, regardless of who opposes it, because 
I believe the people of this great Nation are entitled to know 
how every Member of the United States Senate stands on 
this big-navy bill, a bill increasing the appropriations for this 
single year to over a billion dollars for the building up of the 
greatest navy on earth. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time than I had expected 
to take, but there are one or two other points I want to 
make. I hold in my hand one of the little slips entitled 
Information for the Press ”, from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Office of Information, Press Service, 
Washington, D.C., Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
January 12, 1934. 

Beginning made in increasing farmer’s share of food dollar. 


That sounds pretty good, but they will have a hard time 
convincing the farmers out in the sticks ” that their dollar 
goes any further than it did before the so-called “ new deal” 
program started. I was out among the farmers during the 
fall months, I talked with them, and almost universally 
they told me that their dollar did not go as far in most 
cases as the dollar did a year ago. This- press release 
states: 

In 1932 the farmer got 33 cents of this consumer dollar. In 
1933 his share had increased, but only to 35 cents. 

I think that is largely an estimate. On the average there 
has been an increase of perhaps a few cents on a dollar’s 
worth; but even granting that the farmer gets 35 cents 
out of the consumer’s dollar, that is not anywhere near 
enough, The spread is altogether too great yet between 
the price the producer gets for his commodity and the price 
the consumer pays. Think of it! When a farmer gets a 
dollar for his product—and oftentimes it takes a whole cow 
or steer or hog to bring that dollar—the consumer pays 
on the average $3 for that for which the farmer gets $1. 
About 35 cents of the consumer’s dollar goes to the farmer 
who produces the raw material. 

Mr. President, the farmers need some help; there is no 
getting away from that. Congress has seen fit to help most 
everyone else. Of course, we have. had some assistance for 
the farmers, too. We passed a farm bill at the speeial ses- 
sion of Congress. It will be remembered that when that 
bill came to us, in the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry of the Senate we inserted another method by which 
the Secretary of Agriculture might increase the prices of 
farm products and restore the purchasing power of the 
farmers, and according to the title of the bill and according 
to those who were backing the bill the purpose of the bill 
was to increase the prices of farm products and thus in- 
crease the purchasing power of the farmer. 

We put in another method that the Secretary might use, 
and that was to fix the prices of the principal farm products, 
based on cost of production and a fair profit, covering the 
amount used for home consumption in the United States. 
After debate on the floor of the Senate, it was adopted by the 
Senate. The measure went to the conferees, and the con- 
ferees struck out the cost-of-production feature of the farm 
bill, because, they said, the administration was opposed to it. 

A little later, when the Industrial Recovery Act came 
along, a provision was included in it for studying the cost 
of production for the manufacturer, the distributor of farm 
products and other products, and the Industrial Recovery 
Act was adopted. N.R.A. codes have been put into operation 
under that act providing for a price based on the cost of 
production and a fair profit to the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler, the retailer, the jobber, and everybody else handling 
the product—to practically everyone excepting the farmer. 
The cost of production was all right for industry but not for 
the farmer. The statement is made that we do not have 
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the money in order to assist the farmer in getting adequate 
prices. On the other hand, it is proposed that we shall 
spend a billion dollars to build up the Navy in order to 
defend the poor farmers who are losing their homes and 
their farms, to defend the poor fellows in the cities who have 
lost their jobs, and because they have lost their jobs they 
cannot pay the installments on their homes, and, therefore, 
they are now losing their homes, if they have not already lost 
them. 

Mr. President, it is not that kind of defense the farmers 
want. It is not that kind of defense that the workers want. 
What they want is a square deal. 

A few weeks ago a hearing was held in Washington before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on general grain rates. 
I have a letter from one of the State railroad commission 
workers in my State on this subject, and the case interested 
me especially because from my home county in North 
Dakota the proposed increase in freight rates, if carried 
out, would result in increasing the freight rates on grain in 
my home county 51 percent. 

The freight rate is so high now that the farmers cannot 
make any money on their grain at the prices they are 
forced to sell the grain. Yet it is said the railroads are not 
getting a rate sufficient to pay the cost of operation, there- 
fore they desire to increase the freight rates 51 percent up 
in my county on wheat, flax, barley, oats, and so forth. I 
cannot see how it is figured that such action would help 
the farmers. I cannot see, Mr. President, how anyone can 
figure that the spending of a billion dollars for a, big navy 
would help the farmers or help anyone else outside of those 
who make a profit in the building of the warships. 

I have a copy of a speech made by the Honorable George 
H. Dern, Secretary of War, at the Armistice Day ceremonies 
at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington, Novem- 
ber 11, 1933, at 11 a.m. The Secretary of War makes some 
very interesting statements. I desire to read a paragraph 
or two. After talking about the World War the Secretary 
said: 

The post-war years form a drab, dreary chapter. After the 
exalted idealism of the war period— 

I do not think the general public will appreciate the state- 
ment about the exalted idealism of the war period, but 
there were certain groups of so-called “100-percent pa- 
triots ” who were exalted by the talk that we were in the 
World War in order to prevent war, in order to make the 
world safe for democracy, and all that kind of thing. That 
is what the Secretary of War undoubtedly referred to. He 
further said: 

No need to recite the story. Let it be sufficient to say that the 
world, as seen today, was not made safe for democracy, and war 
was not abolished nor even made any more remote than it was 
in 1914. The lofty aims that Woodrow Wilson thought had been 
accomplished were after all not realized. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. . I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think the World War made it safe for 
dictators more than it did for democracy. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That has been a result, yes. Whether it 
is safe or not I do not know. I have my doubts about 
dictatorship. The Secretary continues with this remark- 
able paragraph: 

There has been too much dispute as to who won the war. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
North Dakota is not confused over who won the war. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Oh, no, I have no doubt about it. The 
Secretary of War has no doubt about it either, as the Sen- 
ator will see as I continue reading. He said: 

The plain fact is that nobody won. Everybody lost. The war 
was purely negative in character and the cost was ruinous. In 
prolongod modern war both sides, in ultimate results, are bound 

That, Mr. President, is a statement made by the present 
Secretary of War. He said further: 


Although the United States and the nations associated with 
her were victorious in battle, yet they shared the terrific losses of 
their defeated adversaries, It could not be otherwise, with up- 
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wards of ten million lives lost, twenty millions injured, billions 
upon billions of the accumulated wealth of the world destroyed, 
and civilization itself disarranged. That was a terrible price to 
pay for a negative result. 

Yes, a terrible price to pay for negative results. The Sec- 
retary states that in future wars there are bound to be the 
same results. Of course, in future wars there will be more 
losses, there will be more destruction, and the cost will 
probably be greater than in the last war, because great im- 
provements have been made in the development of scientific 
instruments of war. Inventions have been made to conduct 
war by so-called “ scientific” methods. It is now stated that 
a disease germ has been discovered which is potent enough 
so it can be placed in little glass test tubes, the tubes corked 
up and dropped from airplanes and when they strike the 
ground they will break open and the disease germs will 
spread out, and it is said that one little test tube containing 
such disease germs will be sufficient to kill practically every 
living being in a great city within a few days’ time. 

Yet we want to prepare for another world war. 

The Secretary of War makes some other statements which 
are rather interesting. He says: 

I have said that one of our main aims in the war was to abolish 
war. That sublime dream did not come true, and the age-old 
aspiration of the human heart for everlasting peace and brother- 
hood is still far away. 

Yes; it is still far away. The Secretary might well have 
added that it will continue to stay far away as long as we 
continue to set the example of building a greater navy than 
that of any other nation on earth just because it is said we 
have more money than any other nation on earth. 

Mr. President, I suppose our indebtedness probably is not 
taken into account when the wealth of our great Nation is 
considered. But because we are a wealthy Nation we can 
have a navy just a little bit larger than Great Britain's. 
Great Britain has boasted for generations of being queen of 
the seas; yes; and having a larger navy than any other 
nation on earth; and now we are going to change this situa- 
tion about and let Uncle Sam strut as the king of the seas, 
with the largest navy in the world if the rest of this billion- 
dollar appropriation is put through. 

Mr. President, it seems to me in summing up the situation 
that it is absolutely unfair and unsound to pass a bill of this 
kind authorizing an appropriation that will bring this year’s 
appropriation to over a billion dollars for the Navy. And 
that in spite of the fact that there is no apparent danger 
from any source of an attack upon the United States. If 
there is such danger of attack I do not know where the 
attack is coming from. No one can convince me that Great 
Britain has any thought of attacking the United States. 
Then why must we have our Navy just a little bit bigger 
than that of Great Britain? No one can make me believe 
either that Japan will attack us. I know Japan is a warlike 
nation, but I do not believe that Japan wants to attack the 
United States. Our Navy at the present time is greatly in 
excess of that of Japan. 

If we continue to build, of course, we shall make them 
that much larger; but, in my opinion—and I know in the 
opinion of many others—there is no prospect whatever of 
war at the present time; and yet we are told that we must 
prepare for war; yes, we must build the largest navy that 
we have ever had or that any other nation has ever had, 
and so defend this country. Prepare for defense, it is said, 
but it just does not work out in that way, as past history 
has abundantly proven. Those who have been prepared for 
war have been the ones that have gone to war, and, as 
Secretary Dern states, even though they won the battle they 
have not won the war because of the economic results that 
naturally follow the termination of great wars. 

Mr. President, I shall now take no more time on this sub- 
ject, but may later on discuss some other phases of it, I 
have some amendments which I desire to offer if I can get 
an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. During the discussion of my colleague [Mr. 
Frazier] the Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone] made 
inquiry as to what the national debt was in 1914. I under- 
took at the time to draw upon my memory, which I find 
was very faulty. I now desire to state that the national 
debt in 1914, the statistics before me reveal, was $1,188,- 
235,000. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to discuss a subject 
which seems to me entirely relevant to the bill Which is now 
before the Senate, and that is the position, power, and in- 
fluence, and activities of munition manufacturers in the 
building up of armaments, and in questions affecting peace 
and accord between the nations of the world. So long as the 
munition manufacturers exercise the influence which they 
now wield with governments we shall make little progress in 
reducing armaments or holding navies down to a reasonable 
program. It is well known that one of the great contrib- 
uting causes to the World War was the naval race between 
Great Britain and Germany. But the naval building pro- 
gram of itself, in my opinion, did not so much contribute 
to the estrangement and the ill feeling between Great 
Britain and Germany as did the propaganda, sordid and 
vicious, which was constantly in those days disseminated 
by the munition manufacturers. They carried on with 
ability and persistency a campaign of misrepresentation. 

It is now known that many of the reports which went to 
Germany as to what Great Britain was doing with reference 
to preparation for war and which went to Great Britain as 
to what Germany was doing with reference to the building 
up of her navy and her preparation for war constituted 
false propaganda, issued and disseminated by the great mu- 
nition manufacturers of Europe. They were seeking a mar- 
ket for their instruments of murder and that market was 
war. Those men then, as they do today, held positions of 
great prestige and influence, and they were often successful, 
as I believe they are at this time, in inducing public men 
and statesmen to accept as facts the baseless statements of 
their false propaganda. When one turns back and reads the 
numerous statements, some of them made by public men in 
England, as to the program of Germany and vice versa the 
program of England, many of them are now found to be 
utterly unfounded. It is also true that those which were 
unfounded and have been shown in history to be without 
support came from those who were interested in selling 
munitions to the respective nations. 

I read yesterday in one of the newspapers a statement 
coming from an admiral of the Japanese Navy which is 
so similar to the statements made prior to the actual break- 
ing out of the great World War that one is prone to believe 
that it had its inspiration in the same source as had those 
which preceded the outbreak of that war. The Japanese 
admiral says: 

The United States has now restored normal relations with 
Soviet Russia. We naturally think that the restoration of nor- 
mal diplomatic relations between them, two good neighbors of 
Japan, involves a scheme to surround Japan for some military 
purpose, 

In other words, it is now being propagandized that the 
recognition of Russia by the United States has as its ulti- 
mate object and purpose the surrounding of Japan for 
military purposes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Has it not been the Senator’s observation 
that for the last 25 years, at least, every time a big Navy 
bill came before either the House or the Senate of the 
United States it was invariably accompanied by propaganda 
as to the possibility or probability of a war with some for- 
eign power, usually with Japan? 


Mr. BORAH. Yes; that is true. The first disagreement 


I ever had with President Theodore Roosevelt was when a 
vessel-building program was proposed in the Senate. When 
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I expressed my disapproval of it I was informed that we 
were upon the verge of a war with Japan. Sy 

I was proceeding to say, Mr. President, that this state- 
ment purporting to come from an admiral of the Japanese 
Navy, in my opinion, is the result of some such propaganda 
as that which emanates from munition manufacturers of the 
world. No sane, thoughtful, healthy mind knowing any- 
thing about the attitude or disposition of the people of the 
United States would for a moment entertain the view that 
the recognition of the Soviet Government by the United 
States had an ulterior purpose with reference to Japan or 
that we in doing so entertained anything in the way of an 
unpeaceful attitude toward the people of Japan. The people 
of the United States desire nothing but peace with refer- 
ence to the great Japanese nation, and those who dissemi- 
nate the propaganda that we are disposed to formulate our 
policies and our program with a view of attacking Japan 
must do so not because they are misled, but because they 
have sordid ulterior motives such as have characterized the 
great munitions manufacturers throughout the history of 
the world whenever an occasion of this kind has arisen. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. May I express the hope that as the Senator 
from Idaho proceeds he will discuss the feasibility of this 
Government preparing for war in its own plants? I mean 
by that, the public manufacture of munitions and the in- 
strumentalities of war. I think it will be opportune to dis- 
cuss that question at this time, in face of the pending bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I thank the Senator. I am of the opinion 
my general proposition may include the suggestion of the 
able Senator. 

Mr. President, everything at the present time points un- 
fortunately to a naval race, to a competitive naval-building 
program. I do not know what can be done, or whether 
anything can be done to mollify the situation, but I do 
think that, in view of the circumstances as they now pre- 
sent themselves with reference to the naval-building pro- 
grams of several great nations, it is worth while to stop and 
consider what we can do with reference to controlling the 
evil, pernicious influence of those who will make vast gains 
in case a disturbance shall occur. A naval-building pro- 
gram means that the munition manufacturers will aggra- 
vate the situation in every conceivable way. 

A short time ago one of the leading statesmen of Great 
Britain, Winston Churchill, declared that Great Britain 
should denounce the London Naval Treaty in order to 
enable Great Britain to build a navy in proportion to her 
needs and in harmony with her desires. 

We are informed by the press that a very strong sentiment 
now obtains in Great Britain with a view to denouncing that 
treaty. On yesterday the ex-Premier of Great Britain said: 

An understanding on armaments is also remote and the present 
situation will inevitably lead to a competitive increase in arms. 
Agitation in Britain for a more powerful air fleet and a larger 
number of cruisers is growing in momentum and its influence will 
be felt in the coming budget. 

In the magazine known as “ Contemporary Japan ” we read 
an article by a prominent Japanese publicist who said: 

It is for this reason that the present writer wishes to state that 
Japan cannot accept any arrangement at the forthcoming con- 
ference which seeks to perpetuate the present ratio of 5-5-3, the 
inadequacy of which for purposes of Japan's national defense he 
hopes to demonstrate in what follows. 

A vast amount of material might be gathered and presented 
to disclose that at the present time we seem to be entering 
upon a real naval race or a competitive armament race in- 
stead of making progress toward disarmament. A naval 
race or anything which looks like a naval race is a Christmas 
holiday season for the munition manufacturers. They take 
advantage of that kind of situation to circulate just such 
statements as I read a few moments ago as to the evil pur- 
poses of the United States in recognizing Russia, and to cir- 
culate such statements as are calculated to augment the pur- 
poses on the part of the respective nations to build arma- 
ments and to bring about a greater estrangement and a 


deeper feeling of resentment on the part of the respective 
nations. 

I have reached the conclusion that it would be about as 
absurd to turn the War Department or the Navy Depart- 
ment over to private interests as it is to leave the manu- 
facture and sale of the instrumentalities of warfare in the 
hands of private interests. The influence of these interests 
is so very great that they can directly shape and dominate 
the policy of a nation toward war and away from peace. 
Yea, more, they can shape and dominate the policy with 
reference to budgets for armaments. So long as that is 
true—and it will be true so long as profits are made out of 
war; so long as war means vast gains, so long as vast cor- 
porations have the influence which they have, that will con- 
tinue to be true, and the only remedy, in my opinion, is for 
the Government to take control and dominate the manufac- 
ture and output of armaments, either naval or land. This 
can be brought about by the Government manufacturing 
armaments or by adopting a policy of licensing under which 
the Government could control the amount of armaments 
built and when and to whom they might be sold. This 
would involve our establishing our own policy and, if pos- 
sible, extending the policy through treaty. In some way we 
should seek to eliminate profits in the matter of manufac- 
turing the instrumentalities of warfare. 

Let us survey some of the facts with reference to the 
armament manufacturers and the influence they exert upon 
the expenditures which the people are called upon to make 
for navies and armies, and the influence which they exert 
in breaking down disarmament conferences, in blocking all 
efforts to bring about peace and a ketter understanding 
among the nations of the world. Armament manufacturers 
are in every sense of the word international criminals en- 
gaged in disseminating such false facts as are calculated to 
bring their fellow man into war. When they bring him 
into war they reap the reward of their influence. 

During the period of depression, while millions of men 
and women walk the streets ill-clad and half-starved, while 
governments have been unable to pay their debts, while edu- 
cational institutions have been starved of funds, it is a fact 
that the munition manufacturers have been realizing profits 
of 12 and 20 and 30 percent during the entire period of the 
depression. While the world was struggling to get from 
under the catastrophe of the great World War and to re- 
lieve itself of the untold and immeasurable burdens which 
it imposed, these manufacturers have been engaged in dis- 
seminating the news which brings another world war. I 
know of no way to restrain or control them except for the 
Government to take from them the power to manufacture, 
to take it over by the Government or to take it under license 
so they can put out only the amount which the Government 
itself determines they shall put out. 

In an article which appears in this month’s Fortune, 
a great publication which came to my desk today, I read: 

According to the best accountancy figures, it cost about $25,000 
to kill a soldier during the World War. There is one class of 
big business men in Europe that never rose up to denounce the 
extravagance of the Government in this regard, to point out that 
when death is left unhampered as an enterprise for the individual 
initiative of gangsters, the cost of a single killing seldom exceeds 
8100. The reason for the silence of these big business men is 
quite simple: The killing is their business; armaments are their 
stock and trade; governments are their customers; the ultimate 
consumers of their products are, historically, almost as often their 
compatriots as their enemies. That does not matter. The im- 
portant point is that every time a burst-shell fragment finds its 
way into the brain, the heart, or the intestines of a man in the 
front line, a great part of the $25,000, much of it profits, finds 
its way into the pocket of the armament maker. 

It is not alone that they are engaged even at a reason- 
able profit in an enterprise which would be a matter in itself 
sufficiently serious for consideration, but the exorbitant 
profits and gains which they make in furnishing instru- 
ments to maim, to destroy their fellow men, is something 
almost unbelievable. 

For without a shadow of a doubt there is at the moment in 
Europe a huge and subversive force that lies behind the army 


and counterarmy of nations: Their mines, smelters, armament 
works, holding companies, and banks, entangled in an inter- 
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national embrace, yet working inevitably for the destruction of 
such little internationalism as the world has achieved so far. 
The control of these myriad companies. vests, finally, in not more 
than a handful of men whose power, in some ways, reaches above 
the power of the State itself. Thus, French interests not only 
sold arms to Hungary in flat violation of the Treaty of Trianon, 
Sut when Hungary defaulted on the bill the armorers got the 
French Government to lend Hungary the money to pay the French 
armorers, 


They are proceeding in utter disregard of treaties. No 
treaty, no law made by man or God, controls them, and 
when the default arises, growing out of the violation of the 
treaty, they have sufficient influence upon their government 
to make their government, their own taxpayers, get behind 
the default which has resulted from the violation of the 
treaty. They break down laws; they break down govern- 
ments; they kill human beings; they trample upon every- 
thing which gets in their way, human or divine; and they 
do it for gain—nothing but sordid gain. 

Thus, too, the great Czechoslovakian armament company, con- 


trolled by Frenchmen, promoted the rise of Hitler in Germany, and 
contributed millions of marks to Hitler's campaign. 


Manufacturers of armaments in France promoting the rise 
of Hitler in Germany; manufacturers of armaments in 
France shipping armaments to Hitler, and then contributing 
millions of marks to Hitler’s campaign! 

These same Frenchmen own via rink that did more than any 


others to enrage France against Hitler. It is time we had a 
dramatis personae of arms, and the men. 


Now, what is the game? Here are France and Germany in 
a tense situation, the result of centuries of disagreement. 
The munitions manufacturers ship armaments to Germany, 
to Hitler. They have the influence to help build up the 
Hitler regime. They loaned money to the Hitler campaign, 
not because they cared for Hitler but because they knew it 
would furnish a place to sell their armaments. They betray 
their own country; they sell their own people’s security; they 
coin the blood of their fellow citizens. 

Capone, Dillinger on the highway, are not more heartless 
and bloodthirsty than the man who builds up armaments 
in another nation for the purpose of sending his own people 
to the front that they may furnish the means by which to 
murder them. 

‘This magazine—this is a most extraordinary article, and 
I shall read only brief paragraphs from it—gives a list of the 
different munitions manufacturers—the Krupp people in 
Germany, the Bethlehem Steel Co. in this country—and, on 
that subject, says: 

We have * * * our Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufacturing 
Co., which supplies machine guns as well as squirrel rifles, which 
declared an extra dividend in 1933; our Remington Arms 
Co, * * + whose output of firearms and ammunition together 
is one third of United States production. And we have our 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Bethlehem’s Mr, Charles M. Schwab dismayed the cadets of 
West Point in 1927 by saying: Today the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has definitely abandoned any thought of ever again engaging in 
the manufacture of ordnance except in times of great national 
emergency.” Such times are apparently with us now—hayve, in fact, 
been continually with us since Mr. Schwab unloosed this shaft 
of oratory. In the official listing of Bethlehem's products * * 
you will find armor plate, projectiles, gun and shell 2 


battleships, battle cruisers, scout cruisers, destroyers, submarines, 
and airplane carriers, all listed as products of Bethlehem's plants— 

And so forth. 

Then we have a description of Vickers-Armstrongs in 
England. This article says: 

The sun never sets upon Vickers. It has its factories in Ru- 
mania where, for greater convenience, Sir Herbert Lawrence is 
a director of the Bank of Rumania (and Vickers to some degree 
allies itself with the Czechoslovakian armament firm of Skoda). 
In Italy it latinizes its name to Società Vickers-Terni; in Japan 
it has as a subsidiary the Japan Steel Works, and thus allies itself 
with the Japanese armament and industrial firm of Mitsui. 


There are Vickers factories or subsidiary companies in Spain, 
Canada, Ireland, Holland * * * and New Zealand. 


In other words, while the pantomine called the “ Inter- 
national Disarmament Conference” is going on in Geneva, 
this tremendous power located in Great Britain has spread 
out its network into every nation in the world, and is inter- 
ested in selling its armaments and is selling its armaments, 
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fit for no other purpose than carrying on war, to all the 
nations with which the conference is undertaking to bring 
about disarmament. 

Through these industrial and financial interlockings, Vickers- 
Armstrongs conducts its affairs. They are profitable affairs—for 
as the agreement with Sun Insurance indicates, a profit of some 
$4,500,000 a year is considered so unsatisfactory that insurance 
must be carried against it. And England's aristocracy takes 
pleasure in clipping its coupons. Among the more prominent 
shareholders of Vickers or allied concerns in 1932 were: Right 
Honorable Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. P., winner of the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1925; and Sir John Simon, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (but who sold out his shares last year). In 1914 the list 
was even more imposing. It included that lofty philosopher, 
Lord Balfour, * * * Lord Curzon, and also Lord Kinnaird 
(president of the Y.M.C.A.), three bishops, and Dean Inge, of 
St. Paul's. It was in that same year that Socialist Philip Snowden 
spoke in Parliament: 


Listen to his words: 
It would be impossible to throw a stone— 


Says the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer— 


on the benches opposite without hitting a member who is a 
shareholder in one or the other of these firms. 


Great opportunity to disarm. No sates the disarma- 
ment conference and disarmament have come to be a kind 
of an organized piece of hypocrisy. There is lying back of 
it, constantly in operation, the influences which work 
against anything in the nature of disarmament. It is not 
to their interest to see disarmament. They see, therefore, 
that nothing is really accomplished; and there, Senators, is 
the influence which in some way or other men must control 
before we will secure any success in disarmament; and, 
secondly, before we will have any real assurance of amity 
among the nations of the world. 

What does a declaration of good will, such as the Presi- 
dent of the United States announced when the recognition 
of Russia took place, amount to in the way of arousing 
friendly feeling and sentiment as against what is given out, 
purporting to be the actual fact, that the United States is 
seeking to surround Japan and to enforce her military 
dominance upon Japan? A more cowardly or infamous 
falsehood could not be circulated, and yet you can imagine 
what effect it has among the masses in the great nation of 
Japan. If the lips which publish or pronounce such false- 
hoods cannot be silenced—and they cannot be silenced so 
long as there is gain—we will not have any real amity or 
good will among the nations of the world. 

Another paragraph or two from this article, which I trust 
will be very generally read, and I shall pass from it, 

This article says: 

France stands at the very top. She stands at the top in the 


amount her Government spends on armaments; at the top in the 
amount of arms she exports to other nations; at the top also by 


virtue of the billion francs she has spent to bulld a military 


Chinese wall of forts, many of them underground, along her east- 
ern boundaries. 


We read just a few minutes ago how, at the very time 
France was seeking to make herself secure against the inva- 
sion of Hitler’s forces, the French manufacturers were sell- 
ing armaments to Hitler, and were furnishing money for 
Hitler’s campaign. What a medley of crime! 


She stands today as a queer paradox: France, the democracy, 
a quiet pastureland for the world’s most famous peasantry, coex- 
isting with France, the greatest military power of modern times, 
vith an army which all but equals in number and far surpasses in 
equipment Germany’s vast militaristic machine of 1914. 

At the head of this latter France stands the figure of Gen. Max- 
ime Weygand (vice president of the higher war council, inspector 
general of the army, possessor of the grand cross of the legion 
of honor, member of the French Academy), ruling an army (in- 
cluding colonials) of 650,000 men. But, despite his decorations, 
his medals, his orders, and the power he has, once a new war 
begins, to order several million men to death, General Weygand 
+ » represents not the urge for war but, on the contrary, 
France's desire for peace—by means of security. The French 
threat to the peace of the world lies elsewhere—in France. For 
in France, and only in France, a new situation exists: The arma- 
ment makers are no longer, like Alfred Krupp or Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
in his younger days, humble petitioners of government, hat-in- 
hand solicitors of orders—their influence is so infiltrated into the 
industrial, social, and political affairs of the nation that they have 
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power in some ways beyond the state; a power so mighty that they 
are all but able, for their own individualistic reasons, to sweep the 
state along in a course of action against its own will. 

They are displeased by publicity and are well able to enforce 
their displeasure. But we must now displease one of them and 
present the figure of M. Charles Prosper Eugéne Schneider. 

Charles Prosper Eugene Schneider is a man of many offices— 
the executive head of hundreds of armament firms throughout 
Europe. He is the president of the Schneider-Creusot Co., arma- 
ment manufacturers with mines, smelters, and foundries scat- 
tered throughout France. He is director of the Bank de l'Union 
Parisienne, one of whose most profitable sources of business is 
the financing of loans for armaments. In 1920 he founded and 
became the president of l'Union Euro e Industriale et 
Financiére—a holding company capitalized at 140,000,000 francs. 
Through it Schneider-Creusot controls 182 French companies 
that manufacture heavy ordnance, machine guns, tanks, shells, 
ammunition, and warfare chemicals. Out of the $300,000,000 
which, at the most conservative guess, represents the annual 
billing of France’s armament concerns, Schneider-Creusot or sub- 
Sidiaries take the lion’s share. 

But l'Union Européenne has an even more important function. 
Through it Schneider-Creusot reaches out to control 230 armament 
and allied enterprises outside France. The greatest of these con- 
cerns is that glittering jewel in the crown of the principal ideal 
state that came into being in 1919 as the result of the self-deter- 
mination of oppressed people. The state is Czechoslovakia, and its 
jewel is Skoda, 


In other words, the French control the munitions manu- 
factures of all the nations now allied with France, either 
directly or indirectly, in what we might call a “ military 
alliance.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And they are also members of the 
League of Nations. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; France is for the League. 

Let me read what Lord Cecil said on the question of 
disarmament, speaking sometime ago. 


Therein lay one difficulty. But why could concerted action 
toward disarmament make so little progress? 


One important reason was first laid bare by Lord Robert 
Cecil. He said: 

There is a very sinister feature to all the disarmament dis- 
cussions. I refer to the tremendous power wielded against all the 
proposals by armament firms. We must aim at getting rid of 
this immense instrument in the maintenance of suspicion. Yet 
in 1932 the Disarmament Conference was enriched by the pres- 
ence of Mr. Charles Dumont of Schneider-Creusot, president of 
the Schneider-controlled Banque Pranco-Japonaise, on the French 
delegation. The British delegation was similarly benefited by the 
advice of Col. A. G. C. Dawney, the brother of a director of 
Vickers-Armstrongs, and now the political supervisor of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation. 

If the armament business were conducted by an outlawed band 
of international gangsters, the problem would be simple to define. 
The difficulty is that precisely the opposite is the case. The 
armament business is a part of the most essential industries of 
industrialized nations—steel and chemicals. But even so the 
problem does not become acute until you have a nation in which 
the biggest part or a very, very large part of these essential 
industries is the manufacture of the actual munitions of war. 
Such is the case in France, and also in Czechoslovakia. 


Also in Great Britain, also to a marked extent in the 
United States. And yet we talk about disarmament and 
peace. 

I said a few moments ago that during the depression these 
great munitions manufacturers have enjoyed a profit of 
from 12 to 20 and 30 percent. That is not to be compared, 
however, with the profits they enjoy during a struggle in any 
part of the world, and particularly when it is a struggle 
such as that which began in 1914. 

Mr. President, I venture to believe, and I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying, that when we shall have passed this bill, 
we will see circulated by someone interested in these muni- 
tion manufactures, possibly imposing upon public men 
sufficiently to believe that they are true, statements to the 
effect that the United States, in addition to recognizing 
Russia for the purpose of aggression upon Japan, is com- 
pleting her Navy for the purpose of attacking Japan; and 
against that the world must be prepared to stand, or we 
will drift into a situation which we and the whole world 
may have cause to regret. 

Mr. President, I read a paragraph or two from other 
publications, I now read from an article appearing in the 
Living Age, from an article issued by the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control, London. I read briefly; ; 
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While scientists, acting on the instructions of the politicians, 
make war more and more deadly, the armament manufacturers 
and the makers of material essential to this manufacture watch 
their profits grow. While almost every other form of industry is 
in oe slough of depression, the shares of armament firms improve 
in value. 


The Aeroplane, a paper which may be fairly described as 
the unofficial, and sometimes surprisingly outspoken, voice 
of the Air Ministry, says: 

The manufacturers of both aeroplanes and engines may hope 
for increased turnover and profits a year or so hence when the 
Disarmament Conference has faded out and the program of 
expansion (of armaments) is allowed to proceed. 


Does anyone suppose that they are listless or indifferent 
in seeing that the Disarmament Conference fades out? Has 
anyone any doubt that the inability of these nations to get 
together has been largely influenced by these same forces? 
The peoples of the world do not want to go to war. As 
Woodrow Wilson once said, the peoples of the nations do 
not make war. They desire peace. But they are not per- 
mitted to have that which they desire, because sitting on 
the throne of power, speaking from the source of authority, 
are those who make their unspeakable fortunes out of the 
fact that we do not have disarmament, and that we do not 
have peace. 

I quote from an article by George Hoog, on Steel Against 
Peace, the following: 

the last half century many monarchies have collapsed, 
but monarchy itself is not dead. It has simply changed its name. 
We are now living under a capitalistic monarchy which, like all 
others, has its kings and dynasties. It even has its princes of the 
blood, cannon merchants, the purpose of whose industries is to 
fill the charnel houses of all nations impartially by means of war. 
They are the real aristocrats of modern times. Before the war they 
included four principal dynasties: 

Vickers and Armstrong in England, Schneider in France, Krupp 
and Stumm in Germany, and Putilov in Russia, Naturally the 
governments treated such powerful families like aristocrats. 

In fact, all governments did them honor, no matter what the 
nationality of these princes of the blood might happen to be. For 


princes demand international co > 

Thus Napoleon III made the head of the Krupp dynasty an 
officer in the French Legion of Honor. And, of course, the Ger- 
man Emperor had to treat the Krupps at least as well as the 
French Emperor did, so that William II offered one of the Krup 
the title of prince. But, since Krupp was more accustomed to 
financial activity than to court titles, he refused the honor. How- 
ever, he accepted for his daughter what he had refused for himself, 


Again, this article says: 

The question of the labor member of Parliament from Liverpool 
applied to English industrialists. Here is something about French 
industrialists. “We bring back from Geneva”, wrote the deputy, 
Pierre Cot, in the Republic for February 21, 1932, a piece of in- 
formation that stands in no danger of being denied. Here it 18: 
The House of Schneider has received orders for heavy artillery 
from Japan.” 

One of the gentlemen attending the Disarmament Con- 
ference was unable to bring anything home of any moment 
with reference to peace, but he was able to notify his asso- 
ciates and those in interest that he had brought home a 
large order for military supplies to Japan, and our people, 
our own manufacturing institutions, are now selling on a 
very large scale military equipment in the Orient, to both 
Japan and China. 

Mr. President, I have no expectation whatever of any con- 
test or conflict between the United States and Japan. I do 
not believe that even the munitions manufacturers can bring 
about such a war. Suppose, however, it should happen. 
Suppose such a war should come. The American soldier. 
would be torn limb from limb, disemboweled by the munitions 
sold by his own compatriots in the United States to the 
enemy. And if war should come, even the approaching hour 
of conflict would not stay the insatiable greed of the men 
engaged in the manufacture of munitions. To the very hour 
when the embargo would be laid they would be selling and 
sending away their munitions, which munitions would be 
used for the purpose of enabling the enemy to destroy the 
American boys. 

Mr. President, the thought of making profits out of war, 
of building fortunes out of the misery and the sorrows of the 
maimed, the broken in health, and the insane is revolting 
enough to anyone who has left in him a spark of human 
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sympathy or a sense of decency. But to foment discord and 
to spread false and sordid statements, to engender bitterness 
and suspicion and hate and fear among nations, all that such 
profits may be made and enlarged reaches the dead level 
of human depravity. There is nothing lower in the scale of 
human avarice. i 

Mr. President, I ask permission to print two editorials from 
the Baltimore Sun. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. . 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Mar. 4, 1934] 
REPETITION 


The State Department’s latest announcement of American 
policy on disarmament repeats in weariness what President Roose- 
velt said with enthusiasm in his address to the heads of all 
nations on May 16 last. 

Much water has gone over the diplomatic dams since that 
earlier pronouncement. Speaking through Norman H. Davis, our 
Government has offered to modify its traditional doctrine about 
the freedom of the seas as our contribution to the solution of 
Europe's problem of security. Europe in its turn has gone from 
hope to despair as a result of Hitler’s disturbing influence on 
German policy. The Disarmament Conference, which the Presi- 
dent sought to save by his proclamation of last May, is now con- 
cerned more with finding a formula to camouflage its failure than 
with concluding a treaty of positive disarmament. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the State Department should be 
merely to reiteration of what has been said before. Nor is it sur- 
prising that our policy should seem to be inspired by benevolence 
rather than by determination. 

The negotiations of the Disarmament Conference are now in 
reality subordinate in importance to the question of German 
policy. It may be possible for the conference to find some way 
to check the rapidity of the rearmament to which the Hitler 
government in Germany is dedicating its energies. But positive 
reduction in the forces of any of the other European governments 
seems out of the question in the light of the new German atti- 
tude. And as for a pact of nonaggression, do we not already 
have the Kellogg Pact outlawing war as an instrument of national 
policy? If the nations will not honor that, of what avail to create 
another obligation of the same tenor? F 

This is not to say that any blame attaches to our own Govern- 
ment for the impasse which exists. Washington has done its part 
by the Disarmament Conference time and time again. President 
Hoover presented a formula in 1932. Mr. Roosevelt presented an- 
other in 1933. There have been occasions when we seemed to 
move half-heartedly and when a little more get-up on the part 
of our spokesmen might have exercised a favorable influence. 
But, by and large, the distressing situation by which we are now 
confronted is due not to anything in the disarmament negotiations 
in themselves, but to the failure of Europe to make readjustments 
in the post-war system while there was yet time. 

Our own intransigeance on debts and reparations perhaps con- 
tributed to the failure, but our course in the Disarmament Con- 
ference is, at least, as clear if not clearer than that of any other 
first-rate power. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of Feb. 12, 1934] 
TRAGIC NAVAL POLICIES 

Next year or early in 1936 there should be held a new naval con- 
ference for the purpose of revising and extending the Washington 
and London treaties. We say “should be held” and not “ will be 
held ”, for there have lately been accumulating many indications 
that the conference may never be called. In that event the exist- 
ing naval treaties will automatically lapse and we shall then with- 
out question be treated to a spirited competition in ship con- 
struction such as the world has never witnessed. And for this, if it 
really comes to pass, we will have the tragic naval policies of the 
three great maritime powers to blame. 

The British, strangely enough, have until now pursued a less 
aggressive course than either of their two rivals. Although the 
admiralty and an influential section of the press, disturbed by 
the huge American and Japanese programs, have been demanding 
new ships, the MacDonald-Baldwin government has been reluctant 
to encourage them. The British program has been expanded 
somewhat, but by no means on a scale comparable with the Jap- 
anese and American extensions. Now, however, the British are 
reaching the end of their patience. Spurred on by men like 
Winston Churchill, who is demanding that the Geneva Confer- 
ence be dropped and the naval treaties be forthwith denounced, 
and who is said to have the support of a majority of the Conserva- 
tive (Government) Party, spokesmen for the cabinet have given 
notice that England will increase its armaments if its latest effort 
the Simon plan providing for partial rearmament of Germany and 
abolition of all offensive weapons—should fail. According to Stan- 
ley Baldwin, “If we fail, the Government will feel their duty is 
to look after the interests of this country, first and quickly.” 

Meanwhile the Japanese admirals are going their perilous way 
quite without regard to its probable consequences. The liberal 
and moderate elements in Japan have been speaking out a bit 
more bravely of late, but this has not chastened the admirals 


one whit or reduced the naval budget a single yen. Though | 
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warned by business men and responsible Government officials that 
war will almost certainly follow if the admiralty continues along 
its present course, the Minister of the Navy, Admiral Osumi, has 
not for a moment stopped discussing the ways and means by 
which the Japanese Navy is preparing for what he calls “the 
extraordinary situation” on the seas. The Navy, he declares, 
will go ahead with its building plans, though it knows that 
these plans exceed the limits set down in the Washington and 
London Treaties. 


Nor does there seem to be anything that will stop the Roosevelt 
administration. It is not yet clear whether the administration 
actually means to build all of the ships included in its present 
program or intends to keep most of them on paper for bar- 
gaining purposes at the 1935 conference. In either case the 
success of the conference is bound to be endangered, for it does 
not seem likely that real success can be built on a big-stick 
policy. The Roosevelt program has aroused Japanese liberal 
opinion to active realization of the foolhardiness of a naval race 
with America, but since the Japanese admirals, far from being 
deflected from their course, seem only the more determined to 
carry on with their own plans, it should be obvious that as a 
threat the Roosevelt program is doomed to failure. 

It would be worse than futile to hold the 1935 conference with 
the three maritime powers in their present frame of mind. It is 
imperative, nevertheless, that the conference be held. Prepara- 
tions should begin at once, and the first step in that direction 
should consist in a resolution by the three countries that in 
order to show they are sincere in desiring naval disarmament 
they will promptly call a halt to their senseless and costly 
building programs. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 2277. An act to establish fish and game sanctuaries in 
the national forests; 

S. 2461. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to give 
the Supreme Court of the United States authority to pre- 
scribe rules of practice and procedure with respect to pro- 
ceedings in criminal cases after verdict”; and 

S. 2529. An act to promote the conservation of wild life, 
fish, and game, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had con- 
curred in Senate Concurrent Resolution 10, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby 
authorized and directed, in the enrollment of the bill (S. 1759) 
to extend the time for the construction of dams and dikes In 
Lincoln County, Oreg., to prevent the flow of waters of Yaquina 
Bay and River into Nutes Slough, Boones Slough, and sloughs 
connected therewith, to correct an error by striking out, in line 1, 


of the House d amendment, the words “June 13” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 17.” 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 2. An act for the relief of C. M. Williamson; Mrs. Tura 
Liljenquist, administratrix of C. E. Liljenquist, deceased; 
Lottie Redman; and H. N. Smith; 

S. 406. An act for the relief of Warren J. Clear; 

S. 750. An act for the relief of the Lebanon Equity Ex- 
change, of Lebanon, Nebr.; 

S. 751. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States to refund to the Farmers’ Grain Co., 
of Omaha, Nebr., income taxes illegally paid to the United 
States Treasurer; 

S. 1069. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of 
the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Co.; 

S. 1074. An act authorizing adjustment of the claims of 
John T. Lennon and George T. Flora; 

S. 1087. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of 
William T. Siiles; 

S. 1115. An act to authorize the Department of Agricul- 
ture to issue a duplicate check in favor of Department of 
Forests and Waters, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the 
original check having been lost; 

S. 1347. An act for the relief of Little Rock College, Little 
Rock, Ark.; 

S. 1426. An act for the relief of the estate of Benjamin 
Braznell; 

S. 1496. An act for the relief of Nannie Swearingen; 
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S. 1724. An act authorizing the reimbursement of Ed- 
ward B. Wheeler and the State Investment Co. for the loss 
of certain lands in the Mora Grant, N.Mex.; 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of the B. & O. Manufactur- 
ing Co.; 

S. 2201. An act for the relief of the Neill Grocery Co.; and 

S. 2766. An act to extend the period during which direct 
obligations of the United States may be used as collateral 
security for Federal Reserve notes. 


MAKE CORRECTION OF THE MALDISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have presented to the Sen- 
ate and there are now pending two resolutions looking to- 
ward the correction of the condition of maldistribution of 
wealth in the United States. On this morning our President 
delivered an address, a copy of which I saw some several 
hours ago, and I was moved to write the President a letter, a 
copy of which I have in my hand, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, March 5, 1934. 
. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: I have a copy of the speech delivered by 
you this morning over the radio. In it you said: 

“We undertook by lawful, constitutional processes to reorganize 
a disintegrating system of production and exchange 
The reorganization must be permanent for all the rest of our lives 
in that never again will we permit the social conditions which 
allowed the vast sections of our population to exist in an un- 
American way, which allowed a maldistribution of wealth and 
power.” 

Many of us are happy, Mr. President, that you again take occa- 
sion to pronounce against maldistribution of wealth in the hands 
of the few brought on in this country through the means as you 
indicate. 

We are clearly of the view that you would wish the lawmakers of 
this Congress to correct the maldistribution of wealth, but pos- 
sibly there are some who might not be so convinced, notwithstand- 
ing your expressions, unless you so advised. 

Can it be announced, in following up your declaration of today, 
that you would desire this maldistribution of wealth and power 
corrected by this Congress? 

Assuring you that such a pronouncement made open to this 
Congress would gladden the hearts of the millions suffering from 
such maldistribution, I am, my dear Mr. President, 

Yours sincerely, 
Huey P. Lone, 


United States Senator. 


REKINDLE THE FIRES OF AMERICA’S DREAM OF 1776 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the foundation upon which 
this Government rests is the guaranty to humanity in the 
Declaration of Independence. It says: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 


able rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. That to secure these rights— 


Of life, liberty, and happiness— 


governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. That whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends— 


Of life, liberty, and happiness— 


it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to insti- 
tute new government, Jaying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness, 


Which meant no less than among mankind all should be 
brothers—every man a king. 

Gentlemen of the Senate, I call your minds to the fact 
that too long have we praised the form and forgotten the 
substance of our Government. The spirit and purpose of 
this Government is pure, wholesome, and all sufficient for 
the human beings of this country to be fed and clothed, 
to be given the liberties of free people and the things which 
go to make them happy. This principle, upon which our 
forefathers rested this Government, was the same as a writ- 
ten insurance policy to every child. On the day of birth, it 
said to the new-born babe: 
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Tou are created equal with all the balance: you are guaranteed 
life, liberty, and happiness so long as you do nothing to take away 
that right from someone else. 

And our Declaration of Independence, from which I have 
just read, declares that the form of our Government is set 
up only as a means of carrying out that principle and pur- 
pose, and that Declaration says that when the form does 
not serve to that end, that it is the right of the people to 
change or abolish it for another one that will protect, safe- 
guard, and promote human rights. The Government there- 
fore rests upon humanity and not upon form, for, says this 
Magna Carta of our Nation, we have made and constructed 
this vehicle of government that shall distribute the blessings 
which have been guaranteed to our people, and, when this 
vehicle breaks down, or when some few get hold of the 
drivers and will not let the vehicle serve anybody but them- 
selves, then the human family of American people will have 
to force such a change as will serve their needs. 

If the form of our Government has been so rigged and 
perverted as actually to deny the human purpose of this 
society, then that corruption can be, should be, and must be 
swept aside for the life, liberty, and happiness guaranteed 
to our people. 

If legislative bodies, executives, or courts should hold that 
there are forms of law which prohibit all the people, through 
their government, from being supplied with a fair share 
of the things with which God has blessed this country, then 
such rulings of the powers, whoever they may be, would 
cause to turn over in their graves those sleeping patriots 
who wrote: “All men are created equal, endowed by their 
Creator with rights of life, liberty, and happiness. * * * 
To secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men. * * * Whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or abolish it.” 

The failure of government to take the steps necessary to 
guarantee life, liberty, and happiness to all our people is just 
as bad as though we did something to keep the people from 
having those rights. The sad fact is that on many occa- 
sions our laws have been used actually to keep the common 
run of mankind from enjoying what they were told they 
should have since July 4, 1776. 

Once each year on our great national holiday, the Fourth 
of July, we celebrate the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Why do we celebrate it? Because it marks the 
anniversary of the day when the people of America threw 
down the gauntlet to a tyrant 3,000 miles away and said: 

The government has not given us life, liberty, and happiness; 
it has not served the cause of equality among mankind; we are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent; we declare our- 
selves organized into a government to promote equality among 
human beings and to guarantee those inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and happiness to our people; and we say more, that it is 
the right of the people to change or get rid of any government 


that fails to hold such rights sacred for all persons the 
face of this American earth, 


How, now, should we celebrate the 4th of July? Can 
we nail a placard across the canopy of heaven on that day 
to read: 

This anniversary is to remind that on July 4, 1776, we set the 


standard that all men are created equal, with the inalienable 
right of life, liberty, and happiness to all. 


What would be the response if we dared to say to our 
people just what it is we are supposed to be celebrating? 

Would the tens of millions who have searched for a living, 
for something to do, so that they could make a living for 
their families, understand that kind of a celebration? Would 
the man and woman who have struggled for a lifetime under- 
stand why, if we celebrated such an accomplishment, they 
had no food or clothes for themselves and those whom they 
were struggling to rear in this world? O Senators, would 
the children of tender years grasp what it was all supposed 
to mean when millions of them are born to starvation, 
raggedness, homelessness, and while others are born to a 
— 5 8 75 there is so much about them they see little use 
or it all? 
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And how could we who sit in this Chamber, which before 
these days when we abdicated so many of our functions to 
others was called the forum of the highest legislative tri- 
bunal in all the world, knowing what is happening in Amer- 
ica today, how could we go before the American people on 
the anniversary of July 4 and say: 

We are celebrating this day with you because, in our work, we 
have kept the standard straight that all men are creatéd equal 
and because we have fulfilled that guaranty of life, liberty, and 
happiness to the people. 

Here in this land where there is too much to eat and wear 
and an oversupply of houses of all kinds, here where we have 
more than all Americans can consume, blessed by God with 
everything in superabundance, the land flowing with milk 
and honey, how can we tell anybody there is a semblance 
of equality or justice, how can we say to our people they 
have been protected in their rights to life, liberty, and 
happiness when there is starvation, nakedness, and home- 
lessness in this land of too much of everything? 

I could not say any such thing to the people. None of you 
here can say it. 

In 1929, when the fortune holders of America grew power- 
ful enough that 1 percent of the people owned nearly every- 
thing and 99 percent of the people owned practically nothing, 
not even enough to pay their debts, a collapse was at hand 

There is no rule so sure as the one that the same mill 
that grinds out fortunes above a certain size at the top 
grinds out paupers at the bottom. The same machine makes 
them both; and how are they made? There is so much in 
the world—just so much land, so many houses, so much to 
eat, and so much to wear. There is enough—yea, there is 
more—than the entire human race can consume if all are 
reasonable. 

All the people in America cannot eat up the food that is 
produced in America; all the people in America cannot 
wear out the clothes that can be made in America; nor can 
all the people in America occupy the houses that stand in 
this country if all are allowed to share in homes afforded by 
the Nation. But when one man must have more houses 
to live in than ninety-nine other people; when one man de- 
cides he must own more foodstuffs than any other ninety- 
nine people own; when one man decides he must have more 
goods to wear for himself and family than any other ninety- 
nine people, then the condition results that instead of one 
hundred people sharing the things that are on earth for 
one hundred people, one man, through his gluttonous greed, 
takes over ninety-nine parts for himself and leaves one part 
for the ninety-nine. 

What can this one man do with what is intended for 
ninety-nine? He cannot eat the food that is intended for 
ninety-nine people; he cannot wear the clothes that are in- 
tended for ninety-nine people; he cannot live in ninety-nine 
houses at the same time; but, like the dog in the manger, he 
can put himself on the load of hay and say, “ This food and 
these clothes and these houses are mine; and while I cannot 
use them, my greed can only be satisfied by keeping anybody 
else from having them.” 

Wherefore and whence developed the strife in the land 
of too much? Because, by action or inaction, this Gov- 
ernment had either provided for just such a thing to happen 
or else had not provided against a few owning all and the 
masses owning nothing above their debts. 

The gangsters have killed hundreds, maybe thousands, 
to carry out their nefarious rackets to extort money. 

The hoarders of wealth have destroyed humanity by mil- 
lions in their quest for greater accumulation. 

From the new-born babe to the man bowed with age, some 
have been denied the sustenance for life; they have been 
thrown from the shelter above their heads; to keep children 
warm, they have been placed in the ground; to start life not 
in the cradle but in the grave; half-naked bodies have been 
thrown against the winter’s wind; some have become beg- 
gars, some thieves, and some have been murderers; others 
have been driven insane and still others to suicide—all in 
the wake of the drive that the masters of fortunes may own 
and control so much that, even in the land of too much to 
eat and too much to wear, people perish in their shadow. 
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Jefferson, Jackson, Webster, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Bryan have clamored to spread our work and our wealth 
among all the people. 

It is the law of God that a nation must free and refree its 
people of debt, and spread and respread the wealth of the 
land among all the people. 

Mr. President, we do not need to change even the form 
of our Government to bring to our people all they were 
assured by the proceedings which set this Government in 
motion on July 4, 1776. We have only to relight the candle 
that will illuminate the lettered words of America’s dream. 

We can allow all our people to accumulate and grow pros- 
perous. We can allow so much to any one person as will 
encourage ambition and inspire genius, but to do so there 
must be such a limit as will curb greed and avarice. Be- 
yond that point where the accumulation of one becomes a 
menace to our society and well-being of others no one should 
be permitted to go. That point is reached when one man or 
set of men become possessed of more than they and their 
children and their children’s children can use for all the 
comforts and luxuries of their lifetimes. When more than 
such an amount is permitted to one person, then his ambi- 
tion and genius turn to the color of greed; his desire for the 
well-being of himself and others is turned to the ravenous 
avarice of hoarding to the detriment of humanity. Therein 
is the chance and the hope that are needed to bestir the am- 
bition and genius in countless millions of other people, 
who may be of talent superior to that of any money master, 
crushed or suppressed without so much as an opportunity to 
assert itself. Much greater would be the development in 
science and intellect if all our millions had a fair chance 
to exert their genius than to confine it to the fortunate 
few who possess the greater amount of money. 

Mr. President, we hear much about the great genius of 
the Morgans, the Mellons, the Rockefellers, the Fisks, and 
the Bakers, and are told if we were to suppress them and 
hold their fortunes within millions or even hundreds of mil- 
lions that the world might be deprived of some scientific or 
financial genius that otherwise it would have. In order to 
give them the superior outlook of greed, we have crushed, 
Mr. President, the hope that would have inspired the ambi- 
tion and the genius of millions of people whose talents might 
have given the world many, many times more than it has 
ever received from the Rockefellers and the Morgans and 
their ilk. 

There is a great problem in mathematics which the talent 
of the world has tried to solve throughout the ages. It is 
said that someone found that solution, only when he had 
become so impoverished that he did not have the penny to 
buy the paper needed to make the proof of his table, and 
thus was the fruit of his genius denied to the world. And 
so it is in America today, with millions of fine young men 
turned into the world, trained for work in science, law, agri- 
culture, and industry, but who, by reason of never having 
the chance to exert their talents, must deny to the country 
the benefits which some day they would be able to confer 
if opportunity were not in the control of a few money 
masters. 

Oh, yes; there are occasionally some 1 or 2 or 10 who get 
an opportunity. Perhaps some young man makes the ac- 
quaintance in college of the son of one of these rich gentle- 
men; it may be that a liking and a friendship spring up 
between the son of the rich man and some poor fellow from 
the forks of the creek, and perhaps that one particular in- 
dividual will be taken into some law firm or into some count- 
ing house or some other kind of institution and given a 
chance; but that is the exception, Mr. President; it is not 
the rule. 

An inspired talent and encouraged ambition to 120,000,000 
people would show improvement and benefit many times 
beyond what may come from those few whose energies can 
only be excited by greed. When they tell us of a need for 
greater desire from the few masters of finance, we tell them 
the need for hope and possibility that there may be such 
desire in the breasts of the millions. If one who is allowed 
to have more of this world’s goods than he and his children 
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and their children can ever use is not encouraged enough 
to put forth all his efforts of genius and brawn that may 
be needed by the country, then it is far better that we de- 
pend upon a talent that we are sure to exert in the hundreds 
of millions of other people. 

In line with that thought, Mr. President, this morning 
the President of the United States has felt inspired to say 
something that is not new so far as his own words are con- 
cerned. I repeat, he has not said anything new; but the 
President of the United States, by the words which he has 
uttered this morning, has reaffirmed the promise he made 
to the American people when he was a candidate for the 
office which he now holds. It was the promise of the Pres- 
ident of the United States when he was a candidate for that 
high office, a promise which he reaffirmed this morning— 
that this party that was going to be placed in power was 
going to abolish poverty; and he said it in those words. 

It was the promise of the President that every man need- 
ing work was going to have wholesome work to do. 

It was the promise of the President of the United States 
that he was going to sponsor legislation designed to limit 
the amount which any one man could own; and those are 
virtually the words of the President of the United States. 

It was the promise of the President of the United States 
that the man laboring the number of hours required of him 
for a day’s toil would have enough from that day’s earnings 
to provide a home and the comforts of life for himself and 
his family; and those are virtually the words of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

It was the promise of the President of the United States, 
Mr. President, that we were going to shorten the hours of 
labor in order that there would not be a surplus production 
as compared with consumption; and that statement virtually 
is in the words of the President of the United States. 

It was the promise, Mr. President, of our candidate that 
if he were elected there was going to be given to the man 
plowing the soil a profit for his products above the cost of 
production in order that he might sustain and support the 
family which he was raising into this world, and before to- 
day’s speech was made there was another address delivered 
by the President of the United States, which I have previ- 
ously read on the floor of the Senate and a few lines of 
which I will again read. I refer to the address delivered at 
Chestertown, Md., October 21, 1933, as given out to the 
newspapers by the courtesy of the Associated Press. 

I quote the words of the President: 

In wealth and education there is represented only a minority 
of the people; I recall the words of a professor in my school, “ the 
wider a distribution of wealth there is in the proper way, the 
more we can make it possible for the men and women of the land 
to have the necessities of life in such shape that they will not have 
to lie awake at night worrying where the food for tomorrow will 
come from. Then, and only then, will we have the security 
necessary for the country.” 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the promise we have made 
to the people, notwithstanding the pledged word of the 
President of the United States, notwithstanding the words 
as they have been uttered by our distinguished Chief Execu- 
tive, I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that until 
this time not one single thing has been done by the Con- 
gress, directly or indirectly, to take the big fortunes of this 
country that are cursing this land and strip them down in 
their size or in their power. Consequently people are still 
destitute, millions are unemployed, and there are starvation 
and misery in this land that has too much. I defy any 
man on the floor of the Senate or off the floor of the 
Senate to tell me one thing that has been done by the Con- 
gress or by any agency of the Government operating through 
the authority of the Congress, or any one else—one single 
thing that means that the fortunes of the financial classes 
of the country are any less than they were when we came 
into power on the 4th day of March 1933. 

And now our President says we must not return to that 
old system which allowed a maldistribution of wealth and 
power. So said the President! We must not return to 


that old system of government which permitted this mal- 
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distribution of wealth and power, Then I take it, and I 
have the word of the Chief Executive uttered many times 
before, that if we are not to return to the system that 
allowed the maldistribution of wealth in this country, we 
should not silently sit here and permit the maldistribution 
to remain and to continue. If it was a curse for the old 
system to allow the maldistribution to accumulate, if it 
Was à curse to allow the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few, then it is a curse just as much to permit 
it to continue after denouncing what the other men did. 
To this date the fruits of all financial piracy remain in the 
hands of the money masters. 

I am of the opinion, so far as I am concerned, that noth- 
ing further need come from the President to indicate that 
he would desire that the Congress take action to put an 
end to this orgy and this agony of maldistribution of wealth 
brought on by the old system. I say that, so far as con- 
cerns myself, I need no further light, I need no further 
advice, I need no further information to convince me, not 
only by reason of the statement made by the President 
today, but by reason of the many other statements and 
promises which he has made, I need nothing further to 
come from the President to convince me that he wants 
something done by the lawmaking body of this country to 
break up the maldistribution of wealth. 

I would not think for a moment that the President was 
of such a single-track mind that he would curse the admin- 
istration of the past for permitting a condition to go on, and 
then do nothing himself to break up what he has said is a 
menace to the country. I think I know our candidate, I 
think I know our Chief Executive, too well to believe that he 
would say to the people of America on this very day on 
which I now stand on the floor of the United States Senate 
that this old orgy which permitted the maldistribution of 
wealth must not be allowed to come back into power and 
then to believe that the President would mean that the 
present Congress of the United States should sit supinely by 
and allow the fortunes of the mighty to continue to curse 
the country. Such an inaction by this Congress would be 
just as bad as inaction by the Congresses which preceded 
us and which allowed this condition finally to come to where 
we now find it. 

Mr. President, on the word and authority of our Chief 
Executive and the promises of our party, I have undertaken 
to bring action by the Congress. I have introduced resolu- 
tions. I have, I might say, reintroduced resolutions which 
I offered to the Senate a few days after I became a Member 
of this body, long before the last national election. I have 
proposed to limit the amount which one man may own. I do 
not pride myself as being possessed of the only intellect to 
say how far one man should be allowed to own. Perhaps 
he should not be allowed to own more than a couple of mil- 
lion. Perhaps he should be permitted to own $5,000,000. 
My opinion is that that would be enough, and maybe too 
much. But I have set the limit that no one person’s fortune, 
to start with, should be more than $50,000,000. 

I do not propose to say how far the Congress must go in 
order to eliminate poverty among the families of the land. 
I do not propose to claim that I have the only intellect that 
can say just how far we will allow a family to fall toward 
the mire of distress before we begin to help it, but I have 
proposed that when an ordinary deserving family of the 
country has left only one third of the average family ac- 
cumulation in this country, probably that is as far as that 
family should be allowed to fall toward destitution before 
the hand of the Government steps in to prevent poverty 
for the manhood, womanhood, and childhood of America. 

I do not propose, gentlemen of the Senate, to say what 
should be the exact hours of labor, but I do say that there 
should be such a shortening of the hours of labor as will 
spread the work that must be done to the point where there’ 
will be none seeking employment, none who must of neces- 
sity be idle. I have voted for bills in the Congress which 
would have limited such weekly hours to 30, and I would vote 
to make it less than 30 hours per week if the inventions con- 
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stantly being made in the country should make unnecessary 
the 30-hour week. 

Mr. President, I have offered to the Senate a resolution to 
carry out another promise made by the Democratic Party 
in the Chicago convention and approved by the people of the 
United States. I have offered to carry out the old-age pen- 
sion promise as another means, first, of decentralizing wealth 
and, second, taking care of the surplus labor in America. 
I have proposed that at the age of 60 the old-age pension 
should begin. Perhaps the age should not be 60; maybe it 
should be 62, perhaps 58. I am not quibbling as to the exact 
age when the pension should begin, but I have selected the 
age upon which most people seem to agree, and I have pro- 
posed that at the age of 60 we shall begin to pay a pension 
of $30 per month to all men and women who have not a suffi- 
cient income or who do not possess property in a sufficient 
amount to care for themselves. 

Then I have also coupled with my proposal another that 


we care for the veterans of the wars along the lines and 
upon the basis that the men who went to the front were 


given to understand they would be cared for. I do not be- 
lieve that a pledge based upon the integrity of a govern- 
ment, depending upon the soldiers of the past and soldiers 


of the future, should be broken. I believe in the word being 


kept. I believe in the disabled veterans of the World War 
and the veterans of the other wars being given the allow- 
ance which the Government assured them they would have, 


not only as a means of caring for the veterans, but in carry- 
ing out the work of spreading the wealth of the land among 
the people as a whole. 


I have further issued a circular which I presented to the 
Senate and which I distributed to many people throughout 
the United States, showing the means and methods by 
which this could be done. I am not picking my means; I am 
not picking the method. Perhaps someone else will come 
forward with a proposition bearing the approval of the 


administration to carry out the words which the President 


uttered today. 
I will bow myself in the most humble form of submission 
if the President of the United States or any leader on this 


| floor or in the other House of Congress comes here with any 
| kind of proposed legislation to carry out what has been said 
to be necessary by the President of the United States. But 


are we going to have it in this Congress? Is it going to be 


introduced by someone else? If not, Mr. President, then 


the only thing I can urge upon this Congress is that we 
should proceed as the President and the American people 


‘have a right to expect us to proceed; that we should in- 


stantly set in motion the processes of law on our own mo- 
tion, as the legislative body that is primarily vested with 
that duty and with that function, to do something to de- 
centralize the wealth of America, which we have not done up 
until this time; to spread the work and the wealth of this 
land among the people; to care for the aged and the de- 


| pendent; to care for the veterans of the war, by limiting the 
amount which one man can own, by limiting the amount of 


poverty which we will allow to be imposed upon the average 


human family. 


Such is the promise of the party, such is the hope of the 


people: it is the dream of America, the spirit of 1776. 


INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC COMMODITY 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their nantes: 


Adams Brown Costigan Frazier 
Ashurst Bulkley Couzens George 
Austin Bulow Cutting Gibson 
Byrd Davis lass 
Bailey Byrnes Di n Goldsborough 
Bankhead Capper Dieterich Gore 
Barbour Caraway Dill Hale 
Barkley Carey Duffy Harrison 
Black Clark n 
Bone Connally Fess Hatch 
Borah Coolidge Fletcher Hatfield 
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Hayden Pope Thomas, Utah 
Hebert McGill Reed Thompson 
Johnson McKellar Reynolds Townsend 
Kean MeNary Robinson, Ark 
Keyes Murphy Robinson, Ind. Tydings 

8 Neely Russell Vandenberg 
La Follette Norris Van Nuys 
Lewis ye Sheppard agner 
Logan O'Mahoney Shipstead Walcott 
Lonergan erton Steiwer Walsh 
Long Patterson Stephens Wheeler 
McAdoo Pittman mas, White 


Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smirx] is detained because of death in 
his family, and that the Senator from New York [Mr. COPE- 
LAND] is unavoidably detained. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ninety-two Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas is entitled to the floor. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield , 


to me? 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 


Texas, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to have the attention of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. I ask unanimous 
consent that when the pending business, the naval bill, shall 


have been disposed of, the Senate may proceed to the con- 


sideration of House bill 7478, known as the “ cattle bill.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think on three distinct 
occasions I have objected to the consideration of this bill 
because of the absence of the able Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Carey]. On Thursday, when I last objected, the Sena- 
tor from Texas stated here on the floor that he had an un- 
derstanding with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Carry], 
which was satisfactory, that the bill might be brought up 
today. In view of that statement, I feel that there is no 
further responsibility resting upon me. For that reason I 
shall make no objection to the consideration of the bill re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S NATIONAL RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, probably no 
session of the Congress held during recent years, save per- 
haps that which assembled in extraordinary session last 
March, has had more important business before it than the 
present session. 

The Senate has disposed of its work up until this date 
with very gratifying promptness and efficiency. There still 
remain many subjects matter to be acted upon. 

If the Senate were ready to vote on the pending amend- 
ment, I should be glad to yield for that purpose; but it is 
my understanding that the debate will continue for some 
time. Therefore, I avail myself of this opportunity of dis- 
cussing certain phases of national recovery, which appears 
to me to be the one subject around which almost all others 
revolve. 

All the great legislative and administrative measures of 
the present administration are aimed at accomplishing or 
promoting the business and industrial recovery of the citi- 
zens of the United States. There may exist, no doubt 
there do exist, marked differences of opinion as to the extent 
to which recovery has been accomplished, and in what de- 
gree the various measures constituting the administration 
program have contributed. There is, I believe, unanimity 
of sentiment in favor of throwing off the strange yoke of 
fear and helplessness which for some years has restrained 
both capital and labor. 

A year has passed since the political control of the Gov- 
ernment was changed. During that year the Congress has 
been in session about one half the time—a little less than 
6 months. Perhaps it may be said without great objection 
that the Congress has recognized and followed the leader- 
ship of the President. This does not mean that doubts and 
differences of opinion have not arisen and been asserted; 
but it does mean that there has been general recognition 
of the necessity for promptness and for compromises, and 
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the end of the first year of the new deal, it is believed, 
signalizes the initiation of radical changes in both the legis- 
lative and the executive policies of the Government. 

Some are disappointed that the new policies are not more 
radical; others believe that the new policies have been too 
radical; but the point I am attempting to make now is 
that a change has taken place in both the legislative and 
the executive policies of the National Government. 

Barring the first few days following the 4th of March 1933, 
when the banking system of the country had broken down 
and all business had come to a standstill, there has been no 
effort in this body to restrict discussion and deliberation con- 
cerning the numerous and important bills that have been 
brought forward and enacted. The pressing emergency 
which menaced public affairs at the beginning of the admin- 
istration caused everyone in the Senate to waive the right of 
prolonged debate in order to prevent delay. This course was 
not only justified because of the clouds which enveloped our 
country in dense gloom but also by the strange and fearsome 
noises which came from the darkness on every side. 

The effort has been made by some to make it appear that 
Senators have been gagged in the expression of their views. 
There is no truth in this propaganda. No effort has been 
made to restrict debate in the Senate for the purpose of con- 
cealing any fact or suppressing any argument pertaining to 
public measures or affairs. Here, it appears to me, is an 
appropriate point at which to make clear that as to the bills 
which the Senate will consider during the remainder of this 
session, ample opportunity for deliberation and debate will 
be afforded, but filibusters will not be invited or encouraged 
and, insofar as possible, will be avoided. 

Whether the stock exchange regulation bill may be ready 
for disposition during this session no assurance at this time 
can be given. The pendency of the measure has had two 
important effects: First, it arouses interest among those 
who control the exchanges in attempting to set their own 
houses in order. It is the neglect of this duty and obliga- 
tion by those who operate the exchanges that has created the 
necessity and demand for the legislation. 

In the second place, knowledge that the subject is being 
carefully studied by committees of the Congress with the 
determination to reform outstanding abuses pertaining to 
stock markets will deter those racketeers who have pros- 
pered by plundering ill-informed and unsuspecting investors. 
The spotlight will shine on their malignant practices and 
motives. 

THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENT BILL 

The one subject undisposed of which will provoke more 
prolonged debate in the Senate than any other is that per- 
taining to the bill authorizing the Executive to enter into 
reciprocal trade agreements or tariff arrangements with 
foreign nations. 

Ample time will be available before the 15th of May for 
disposing of the bill authorizing the President to enter into 
reciprocal trade arrangements with other countries. It 
would be impracticable, almost impossible, to enter upon a 
general revision of the tariff during the present session, and 
there is no thought of any such movement. To revise the 
tariff is a task requiring many months because of the numer- 
ous details and interests to be dealt with. While the pro- 
posal to grant the President power to enter into tariff 
agreements relates to emphatically controverted principles, 
the issues involved in the proposed legislation are, neverthe- 
less, comparatively few and simple. This characterization 
does not minimize their importance or their far-reaching 
effects on governmental policies. 

JUSTIFICATION OF EXECUTIVE TARIFF AGREEMENTS 

It is not my intention now to enter into a discussion of 
the constitutionality of the proposed bill. Let it suffice on 
this to say that, in my judgment, the rule for the President’s 
action as the agent of the Congress is more clearly defined 
than was the rule in the flexible tariff statute, which has 
been confirmed as valid by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The rule referred to is found in the first section of 
the bill. It sets forth the object of the authorization, and 
the findings necessary on the part of the President, as the 
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agent of the law-making branch of the Government, in 
order that he may exercise the power to change existing 
tariff rates. 

Without doubt, the objection will be interposed that the 
selection of the President as its agent by the Congress is 
unwise, even though the rule for the government of the 
President's action is clearly defined. I freely concede that 
the Congress should never delegate any part of its work, 
unless the delegation be under conditions which promise 
better results to the public than may be accomplished by 
direct congressional action. 

Of course, it is admitted that the Congress cannot dele- 
gate the power to make laws. It can choose its agent, de- 
fine the rule for the agent’s action, and enable its agent 
thus to execute the details of tariff making, just as has 
been done with respect to the transportation rates through 
the instrumentality of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

It is easily demonstrable that in the present crisis the 
task of reviving commerce through reciprocal trade agree- 
ments can be more effectively accomplished under the plan 
in the bill than by pursuing the course ordinarily to be 
followed, that is, by negotiating a large number of treaties 
and bringing them back to the Senate for ratification. 

One of the factors which makes direct congressional ac- 
tion difficult is found in the constantly changing relation of 
foreign exchange to tariff duties imposed by law. This, 
added to the prolonged period which would be required to 
secure action in the Senate on tariff treaties, would make 
the terms of the trade arrangements obsolete before they 
could be put into effect. 

Of course, the same argument applies, but in a very much 
less degree, to any plan for promoting international trade 
during a period when exchange rates are in constant flux. 
If the principle of reciprocity in tariffs is sound, if it is 
desirable that this principle be employed as one means of 
reviving commerce, it follows irresistibly that some such 
plan as that which the President proposes shall be resorted 
to. Another point. The power to fix transportation rates 
in interstate commerce is just as much a legislative duty 
as is that to levy import duties, imposts, and excises. There 
can be no distinction between the principle of the power to 
regulate commerce and the power to levy tariffs, unless it 
be that the latter is inseparable from the taxing power; 
but even this is a distinction without material difference, 
In some sense transportation rates constitute a tax on the 
free flow of commodities in commerce just as import duties 
impose a burden on international commerce. The details 
involved in the transportation rates are so numerous as to 
make impossible the intelligent performance of the task of 
fixing transportation charges through direct action by the 
Congress, 

The time may come, indeed some believe it is approach- 
ing, when the law-making authority may find it wise and 
essential in the public interest to delegate a measure of its 
authority with respect to tariffs to agencies especially 
trained and equipped for the study and solution of the 
problems which tariff making involves. 

Indeed, instead of saying that the time may come, it may 
with confidence be asserted that the action already has been 
taken in connection with the work of the Tariff Commission, 
particularly in relation to the flexible tariff. 

The proposed arrangement for reciprocal trade agreements, 
however, is to be regarded more as an emergency measure 
than as a change in the policy of the Congress regarding the 
execution of its powers over the subject of tariffs. 

There is a provision in the pending bill which makes 
terminable at the end of 3 years, at the option of either party 
to a trade agreement negotiated and entered into under the 
terms of the act, “ every foreign-trade agreement concluded 
pursuant to its provisions.” 

Undoubtedly, this is quite different from limiting the 
period in which agreements may remain in effect to 3 years. 
It is a very different thing from saying that the agreements 
may be terminated at the end of 3 years, and some criticism 
of the measure has been indulged in by the press, and I think 
in both the House and the Senate, on that account. 
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It seems to me it is well worthy of consideration that if the 
agreement proves effective and satisfactory it might be wisely 
permitted to continue in force, and that it is better to leave 
its termination optional rather than to make it mandatory. 
But admittedly it does give the proposed statute a more per- 
manent character than it would have possessed if the lan- 
guage were such that the agreements entered into should be 
terminated at the end of 3 years without regard to the man- 
ner in which they were operating. But, Mr. President, at 
last that is a consideration of relatively minor importance. 

Recognizing the fact that this bill presents one of the 
issues that will be most bitterly fought out in the Congress 
during this session, I am taking advantage of the present 
opportunity to indicate my views concerning the value and 
the importance of the measure. I recognize that there are 
those here who entertain radically different opinions. It 
may be asserted that this is a new course marked out for the 
Congress. 

It cannot fairly be claimed, in my judgment, that this is 
a surprising delegation of authority on the part of the law- 
making body. It differs in no material particular from the 
principle of the flexible-tariff provision. The difficulty 
about that is that it has not functioned very effectively for 
the promotion of American trade and commerce. If the old 
custom of working out, either separately or in a general 
tariff revision, changes in the tariff rates for the purpose 
of promoting our commerce, is to be adhered to and fol- 
lowed, I think I can demonstrate to any mind that it will 
make it impossible to negotiate the treaties and secure their 
ratification until such time as conditions will have so 
changed that the arrangements in the agreements may be 
entirely ineffective for the accomplishment of the purposes 
for which they were intended. 

We all know the manner in which tariff laws have been 
framed and enacted. We all know the delays necessarily 
incident to the performance of so great a task, particularly 
when it is to be performed by many who are not familiar 
with the details of the work that they are required to do. 
And in addition to that there has prevailed a practice com- 
monly called log rolling which has resulted in a combina- 
tion of influences and factors desiring special recognition in 
tariff laws, which combinations have not produced results 
favorable to the general public interest. 

There is not any excuse for anyone to say that the con- 
sideration of this measure will keep the Congress in session 
all summer. There is not any excuse for a filibuster on 
such a measure. There is ample justification for careful 
study of the subject and for such discussion of it as will 
enlighten the minds of those who are charged with the 
responsibility of reaching a decision. 

Always since the formation of political parties in the 
United States the tendency has been for those in political 
control to exaggerate achievements, and on the other hand 
the natural tendency of the opposition has been to minimize 
and discredit the performance of their adversaries. In the 
long run, fairness and moderation prevail. No permanent 
advantage can be secured through misrepresentation. Every 
measure must be tested by its effects upon the public wel- 
fare. Cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces erected in 
brilliant but vain imaginations tumble and crumble into 
ruins in the heat, the light, and moisture of argument, truth, 
and consequences. 

That the Roosevelt administration has substituted a pol- 
icy of decisive action for the dominant policy of the Hoover 
administration, which is fairly epitomized in the expression, 
“Jet conditions correct themselves“, it is believed cannot be 
conclusively denied. That this alteration in national policy 
has worked and is working notable changes, some of them 
revolutionary in character, cannot be controverted, either 
by the sponsors or the critics of the administration. Fur- 
thermore, that on the whole the changes have been bene- 
ficial in the promotion of national recovery is supported by 
the preponderance of the evidence and the argument. 
Whether the benefits to the public shall be permanently se- 
cured is a question locked among the secrets of the future. 
As to that we may and shall differ and dispute. It is natu- 
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ral that mistakes will be made. The important thing is to 
correct them when they have been disclosed. This is a task 
to which we may devote ourselves in a spirit of earnestness 
and cooperation. The result depends, in part at least, upon 
the frankness and fairness of our efforts. Piracy on the 
seas has been outlawed and destroyed. Plunder by monopoly 
and privilege under law must be condemned and prevented. 

Those who stand for the old system must remember that 
it is directly responsible for the depression which has so 
nearly wrecked our industrial and social system. They 
must answer to the people how it is they hope that its 
return will bring peace, comfort, and happiness. They 
must respond to the inquiry, How shall unrestrained specu- 
lation be relied upon to secure honest investments? How 
shall the industrial structure of the Nation be safeguarded 
against a recurrence of the evils which have had both birth 
and nourishment in monopoly and special privilege? 

On the other side, what assurance shall be given that the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the agricultural adjust- 
ment plan, the regulation of transactions on exchange, the 
attempts to slay the octopus will not prove futile and 
abortive? 

It has been asserted with confidence that general con- 
ditions are improving. The supreme task is to make the 
reforms which finally are to be relied upon effective in 
averting the oppressions of monopoly, while at the same 
time giving just assurance to honest and fair-minded busi- 
ness men that their efforts will be free from unreasonable 
handicaps and unnecessary restrictions. 

In that great newspaper, the New York Times, appears 
today an editorial signalizing the end of the first year of 
the Roosevelt administration. It is entitled “ Annus Mira- 
bilis ”—“A Wonderful Year.” That editorial discusses the 
accomplishments of the administration and the spirit in 
which they have been accomplished. It says, among other 
declarations: 

“Measures, not men.” That political saying appears to have 
received its quietus in the person of President Roosevelt. He 
has sponsored many measures, but not one of them has made 
upon the country an impact anything like that of his own per- 
sonality. Critics say that he was the most fortunate of men 
in assuming power when misfortunes were heavy upon the land. 
Doubtless there is something in that, politically speaking. Any 
change must be for the better when things are at their worst. 
But it requires a man of heroic mold and great strength of char- 
acter to deal with public misfortunes so as to win from them 
ponon gain both for his own reputation and for the country’s 
< This is what Mr. Roosevelt has done, even his political opponents 
being witnesses. One of his great efforts has been to restore 
commodity prices for the farmers. But he has bestowed upon 
them and upon the whole Nation a more precious gift. It is that 
of “the commodity called a man.” 

Mr. President, there is a summary contained in the Asso- 
ciated Press report sent out from the Capitol on March 4, 
1934, under the headline, Upturn Grows as New Deal’s First 
Year Ends. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, at the conclusion of my remarks, both the editorial 
from the New York Times and the Associated Press dispatch. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(The editorial and the Associated Press dispatch appear at 
the conclusion of the remarks of Mr. Rogrnson of Arkansas.) 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, assuming 
that there is a purpose, which may be regarded as common 
among Americans without regard to the partisan political 
affiliations, to promote by legitimate action national recov- 
ery; assuming that this is the end in mind, it can only be 
intelligently sought in an atmosphere of free thought and 
expression and in processes of legislation and administration 
earnestly intended to be responsive not only to the necessi- 
ties of the present but also to those which will grow out of 
the changes which are taking the place of the old methods 
and policies. 

Manifestly purchasing power cannot be re-created while 
unemployment is general and while labor is inadequately 
compensated. Neither can it be if monopoly shall be per- 
mitted to strangle consumers in the name of freedom to 
industry and labor. 
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The modified monetary standard has justified itself in 
combating the effects on American trade and commerce 
resulting from depreciated foreign exchanges. It has termi- 
nated hoarding; but we have yet to find some means of 
stimulating private credit to avoid thrusting the Govern- 
ment further and further into the banking business. Until 
business shall have been revitalized and earnings shall have 
been increased there will exist the necessity for drawing on 
the national credit. There is real danger that this may go 
to the point of permanently impairing the national credit 
through uncontrollable inflation, an expedient which has 
rarely, if ever in the history of mankind, been confirmed as 
safe. 

There remains so much to be thought out, so many steps 

to be taken, so many dangers to be warded off, that there 
is time neither for boastful exultation nor mournful lamen- 
tation. 
The cries and complaints of those who have nothing to 
suggest, however voluminous, cannot win back power and 
confidence to those described as financial wizards, and who 
were dumb and helpless in the extremity which their own 
misjudgment brought upon mankind. 

Studying history one learns that vainglory and selfishness 
disappear in the knowledge that enduring power rests upon 
and is inseparable from wisdom. Wisdom in leadership is 
chiefly the ability to profit by experience, which means a 
determination to discard and reject institutions which fail 
to accomplish the purposes for which they are established. 
Wisdom is the capacity to turn away from well-trodden 
paths, however beflowered, if they lead downward; it is the 
farsightedness to select and determine the ends essential 
te the accomplishment of indispensable purposes and to 
move toward them with irresistible force in spite of obstacles 
and difficulties. 

Partisan efforts conceived in honest conviction and ex- 
pressed in temperate language have their proper place, even 
in times of emergency and crisis. They are a forceful check 
on the vagaries and misdirection of energy which oftentimes 
emanate from misguided genius as well as from blindfolded 
mediocrity. 

There has been general acceptance of the President’s 
leadership, for the reason, among others, that advancement 
is thus facilitated and delay avoided. Instances where 
partisan attacks have gone beyond fair criticism have been 
rare. Unfairness and injustice usually react against their 
perpetrators. No experiment which cannot justify itself by 
trial and argument is worthy to be perpetuated. This is 
the spirit of the President’s leadership. He has recognized 
from the beginning that the necessity for prompt and deci- 
sive action may cause errors to be made, but that they can- 
not prove greatly harmful if corrected when discovered. 

What matters it that blunders, whether trivial or grave, 
may in good faith occasionally be made if the efforts for 
reform, in which every loyal American should be interested, 
shall finally meet with success, and this Government shall 
prove itself to be “a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people.” 

(The editorial and Associated Press dispatch ordered 
printed in the Rrecorp at the conclusion of the remarks of 
Mr. Rosrnson of Arkansas are as follows:) 


[From the New York Times of Mar. 4, 1934] 
ANNUS MIRABILIS 


“Look on this picture—March 4, 1933—and then on that 
March 4, 1934.“ That might pass for sufficient defense and praise 
of President Roosevelt's first year in the White House. When he 
took office, the gloom in this country was so thick that it could 
be cut with a knife. All the banks had to be closed; industry 
and commerce were at their lowest; the unemployed numbered at 
least. 18,000,000; every citizen exchanged with his neighbor blank 
looks of doubt, alarm, and despair; the general feeling was that 
the new President had taken over a state of things which it would 
be impossible for him to repair. But a year later we have the 
happy contrast of steadily increasing recovery, of improved busi- 
ness and manufacture, of the banking crisis ended, of several 
millions more at work, and, more important than all, a sweeping 
change of sentiment, with revived hope and renewed courage 
visible on all sides. To the question still put by some obstinate 
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pessimists, what the President has done, the answer is just to look 
about and note the concrete evidence everywhere. 

No President in his first year—not even Van Buren in the panic 
of 1837—ever faced such desperate necessities of action as con- 
fronted Franklin D. Roosevelt a year ago. His mal contribu- 
tion to the mental uplift of the American people has been without 
precedent. He has done many important things, but the spirit 
in which he has done them has been still more important. The 
qualities which he has displayed came as a surprise to the closest 
observers of his previous public career. As Governor of New York 
for 4 years he had seemed to be more of a politician than a 
statesman; too often timid and hesitant and compromising; occa- 
sionally stooping to conquer questionable support; his eye more 
on a nomination for high office than on achievement in it. Then 
there was his campaign for election in 1932. It was, to be sure, 
shrewdly planned in the sense that he held himself as an inevita- 
ble beneficiary of the immense popular revolt against President 
Hoover, but it was marked by little bold and forthputting utter- 
ance and gave the people only an inadequate conception of the 
man whom they were about to elect President. 

From the moment of his taking the oath of office, all the old 
hesitancies and veilings fell away from him. He stood forth as 
one willing to assume the heaviest responsibilities with the utmost 
resolution and firmness. Withal, he set about his arduous labors 
with cheery optimism; having confidence in himself; sure of the 
response of the people to his leadership; versatile, resourceful, 
daring, and with a fine courage and hopefulness that never failed 
him. He went far to justify the old latent belief of Americans 
that the hour would bring forth the man. Certainly the black 
hour of March 4, 1933, marked the accession to power of a man 
whose blithe energy was all that could have been hoped for. 

“Measures, not men.” That political saying appears to have 
received its quietus in the person of President Roosevelt. He has 
sponsored many measures, but not one of them has made upon 
the country an impact anything like that of his own personality. 
Critics say that he was the most fortunate of men in assuming 
power when misfortunes were heavy upon the land. Doubtless 
there is something in that, politically speaking. Any change must 
be for the better when things are at their worst. But it requires 
a man of heroic mold and great strength of character to deal with 
the public misfortunes so as to win from them glorious gain both 
for his own reputation and for the country’s good. This is what 
Mr. Roosevelt has done, even his political opponents being wit- 
nesses. One of his great efforts has been to restore commodity 
prices for the farmers. But he has bestowed upon them and upon 
the whole Nation a more precious gift. It is that of “the com- 
modity called a man.” 

Such a meed of praise will be accorded Mr. Roosevelt by the 
almost universal voice of the country today. This does not mean 
that he has solved every problem or vanquished every foe. Indeed, 
it may fairly be said that he has created new problems and raised 
up formidable obstacles in his future path. He is at least partly 
responsible for the new and exigent demands of organized labor, 
which are today like a cloud on the horizon of industry. He also 
sees rising before him new and powerful blocs of voters who 
maintain that they now have a vested right to support by the 
Government. It would be possible, and even desirable, on other 
occasions to point out serious mistakes which the President has 
made and inconsistencies into which he has fallen. But on this 
anniversary day every note except that of tulation should 
be stilled. Americans will salute their President at the end of his 
first year in office, will be proud of the vigor and high spirit with 
which he faced a frowning world, and will count upon him to go 
on with the same ardor and good cheer in the great and trying 
work which remains to be done. 


[From the Washington Post of Mar. 4, 1934] 


Uprurn Grows as New Deat’s First Year ENDS—ROoosEVELT SPURS 
REVIVAL, DISREGARDING STORMS or CONTROVERSY 

The first year of the new deal ends today with much of its pro- 
gram buried in controversy, but with the Nation in a bettered 
economic condition than upon that dismal day on which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt took office. 

While the political opposition on Capitol Hill reiterates its 
charges of dictatorship, and both industry and labor berate the 
National Recovery Administration, the President proceeds with 
his plans, undisturbed by the hullabaloo that surrounds them, 

The individual items of the Chief Executive’s program have, 
roughly, fallen into one of two categories—temporary measures 
designed to expedite business recovery, and projects of a perma- 
nent nature intended to bring about lasting changes in the fun- 
damentals of the country’s economic system. 

TEMPORARY MEASURES 

In the first category are listed the Public Works and Civil 
Works Administrations, Federal purchases of agricultural sur- 
pluses for relief purposes, the Emergency Conservation Corps, 
Federal refinancing of home and farm mortgages; Reconstruction 
Corporation loans to banks and railroads. 

On the side of reconstruction are the farm act, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the devalued dollar, the securities law intended 
to protect the public against rapacious financiers, the President’s 
request for governmental control of the stock and commodity 


exchanges. 
Some of the administration projects originally regarded as tem- 
porary are now slowly advancing into the permanent category. 
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Outstanding among these is the National Recovery Administration, 
which has become an ever-increasing subject of controversy both 
in Congress and out. 

C.W.A, TAPERING OFF 

Administration critics have argued, too, that the Civil Works 
Administration, through which more than 3,000,000 jobless have 
been given made work, has a distinct tendency to become perma- 
nent. The idea behind it was that it should furnish employment 
until industry and the advancing Public Works program could 
absorb its workers. 

But, when the President recently asked for $950,000,000 to con- 
tinue it until May, congressional conservatives were quick to pre- 
dict that the administration would find it just as difficult to 
abolish civil works then as in February and predicted another re- 
quest for funds at that time. However, the President is following 
& well-defined program for tapering off which has resulted already 
in its dropping thousands of workers. 

The N. R. A., conceived as a plan for industrial self-government 
under which the units of an industry would work in cooperation 
to prevent overproduction, reduct hours, and raise wages, has been 
wrapped in dispute from its very inception. Complaints have 
come from both sides of the industrial conflict. Employers have 
contended in some instances that the plan has operated to the 
detriment of the small business man. Labor has called for more 
representation and asserted that the employers were denying them 
the rights contemplated in the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

PROVISIONS OF LAW 

That law, charter of the N.R.A., stipulated that the workers 
should have the right to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing and that labor should be free to 
affiliate itself with any organization, or refuse to affiliate itself 
with any union, without that being made a condition of 
employment. 

Labor's complaint is that the employers have by devious meth- 
ods sought to nullify this provision, and in some instances have 
done all in their power to perpetuate the company union, anath- 
ema to organized labor. Both consumers and labor have charged 
that local compliance boards have been ineeffective in removing 
abuses and have been dominated by employers. 

When Mr. Roosevelt took office virtually every bank in the 
Nation had closed its doors against the crowds seeking to with- 
draw deposits. Mr. Roosevelt completed the job on his second 
day in the White House with his famous proclamation imposing a 
general Nation-wide banking holiday. 

OPENING OF BANKS 

The next task was to get the banks that had been closed open 
for business as quickly as possible, and for those institutions 
which could meet tests of solvency and reasonable liquidity the 
ban was lifted March 16. 

In the months that followed, the Reconstruction Corporation 
poured millions of dollars into hundreds of banks to improve the 
position of those already operating and enable those still closed 
to open for business. 

Now only a very small proportion of the banks whose doors re- 
mained shut on March 16 are not operating, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, over the opposition of the banks, has teed all 
deposits of $2,500 or less in full. A permanent plan for deposit 
insurance was to have become effective July 1, 1934, but has now 
been postponed 1 year. 

S GOLD PROGRAM 

Slowly Mr. Roosevelt developed his monetary program. It saw 
the country abandon the gold standard and resume it in modified 
form, and reached its culmination a month ago in devaluation of 
the dollar to 59.06 percent of its former gold worth. At the same 
time, the Treasury made a standing offer to buy imported gold 
at $35 an ounce, which it said had put the country upon an inter- 
national gold-bullion standard. 

Primarily the President's recovery program has been aimed at 
increasing commodity prices. This objective has linked together 
virtually all of his individual projects, whether the method be by 
increasing purchasing power or by manipulation of the currency. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have received a great number 
of letters during the last two months making inquiry why 
there has been no attempt to classify the various activities 
undertaken in connection with the recovery program and 
why there seems to be an acquiescence that looks like what 
might be called subserviency on the part of the minority in 
the Senate of the United States. My reply to all such in- 
quiries is that, in the first place, so far as I am concerned, 
I have never dragged in out of order a discussion of a sub- 
ject unless it was under consideration by the Senate at the 
time. I am now, however, in view of what has been said by 
the Democratic leader of the Senate [Mr. ROBINSON of 
Arkansas], afforded an opportunity to say what I have 
wanted for a long while to say. 

Mr. President, it matters not what efforts may be put 
forth through the agencies of communications to the public 
in attempting to sell any kind of a program, that pro- 
gram must be measured by the results and not by an effort 
of ballyhoo. It is true that there seems to have been a 
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friendly conspiracy, including the press, the air, and the 
screen, to give every possible publicity to everything that 
has been attempted by the President, largely because there 
has not been any other program before us and because in 
the public mind there has been constantly the query, “ What 
will take place if this program shall fail?” I have never 
in my own experience, either as an observer or as a reader 
of history, known of a period when there has been such 
united support of those in power and authority, first, on the 
part of those who believe in the program, and, second, in 
the quietude on the part of those who have not any faith in 
the program. 

We do not have a government such as that of Great 
Britain; we cannot change a governmental policy whenever 
we want so to do. In a parliamentary system of govern- 
ment, where there is a responsible ministry, if the govern- 
ment announces a policy, and that policy is rejected, the 
responsible ministry is left to one of two alternatives: One 
is to resign and allow the opposition to form the government, 
and the other is to ask the king to prorogue parliament and 
go to the people for a popular vote on the issue involved. 
We do not have any such system here. Consequently Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is in charge of the program until 1937; there 
is no possibility of changing it, and he is responsible for it. 
I have felt all along that the furthest I could go would be 
to point out what I thought was unsound in the items of 
the program, but not to go beyond that, and I have not taken 
the opportunity to do that simply because we have not been 
considering subjects such as would open the matter to a 
discussion. Now, however, the Senator from Arkansas, the 
Democratic leader, for whom we all have not only a high 
opinion but an affectionate regard, has brought up the sub- 
ject of the accomplishments of the new deal during the 
first year of President Roosevelt’s administration. 

I desire to ask some questions in the light of the report 
which has come from the Labor Department in response to 
a resolution which I submitted on the 11th of January of 
the present year. The response came on the 12th day of 
February. In the resolution submitted by me, in order that 
we might understand whether there has been any recovery, 
or whether the expenditure of billions of dollars of Gov- 
ernment funds has been and is to continue to be limited to 
relief and not recovery, I asked that the Senate be given 
a report on employment and unemployment, first, in the 
durable-goods field, and, second, in the consumptive field, 
knowing that if there has been an increase of employment 
in the durable-goods field it is a very promising indication 
and points directly to recovery, while, if there has been no 
reemployment in the durable-goods field, the outlook is not 
promising at all; knowing also that if there has been reem- 
ployment in the consumptive-goods field, beyond that which 
would be brought about by Government expenditure, it is 
also somewhat promising, but if there has been no reemploy- 
ment in the consumptive field except that which has been 
stimulated by the expenditure of Government funds, then 
in that aspect the situation is not at all promising. 

I asked, also, that the report furnish information on unem- 
ployment in the case of all labor producing goods and also 
as to all labor-providing services. Unfortunately, we are not 
furnished with that information. It is stated by the Labor 
Department that they have not the facilities to enable them 
to give us the figures in that field. That is unfortunate for 
the reason that those providing services are out of employ- 
ment if industry is not employing labor. If the industries 
employing labor and paying wages are prosperous, there is 
no unemployment among those providing services, because 
services depend wholly upon industry employing labor and 
paying wages. I regret that the Labor Department do not 
have the figures in that field. I am not complaining, be- 
cause, if they do not have the facilities, of course that is a 
sufficient explanation. 

I also asked for a statement as to the volume of labor 
employed on both private projects and Government proj- 
ects, the one separated from the other. I also wanted to 
know the number of people employed by the Government 
on public undertakings, such, for example, as public works, 
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civil works, and so on. I could not get the figures covering 
the last two. 

I also asked that we be given the figures as to unemploy- 
ment in all these fields, the specific inquiry being as to the 
number of unemployed. What do we get in response from 
the Labor Department? On February 12 I received the fol- 
lowing information: 

The number of persons employed during the month of 
November 1929 in the capital or durable goods industry is 
estimated to have been 4,207,900. That was the high point 
of employment. In November 1932, being the low point of 
employment, the number is estimated to have been 2,082,900. 
That is a falling off of 50 percent in employment from the 
high point of November 1929 to the low point of November 
1932. That is in the durable-goods field. The employment 
in the same field in November 1933 was 2,654,200, or an 
increase of 571,300 persons, which is a mere bagatelle in the 
face of the expenditure of billions of dollars in an effort to 
stimulate business and in view of the statement that there 
were 12,000,000 unemployed. In the consumptive field, where 
I would expect a very much larger increase, in November 
1929, at the high point, 4,468,600 people were employed. 
In November 1932, the low point, there were 3,231,000 
people employed, a falling off of a little more than 1,100,000. 
In the durable-goods field there was a falling off of 50 per- 
cent, while in the consumptive field there was a falling off of 
less than 33 percent. The increase in the consumptive field, 
which I had expected would be tremendous, was only 499,501, 
less than half a million in a field that employed 4,400,000. 
Yet we are talking about recovery! 

When I speak of the durable-goods field, I mean heavy 
manufacturing, such as iron and steel, the machinery group, 
the nonferrous metal group, the transportation equipment 
group, railroad repair shops, lumber and allied products 
group, stone, clay, and the glass group. Those are in the 
durable-goods field, and only a little over half a million out 
of a total number of over 4,000,000 were reemployed. 

I refer to the consumptive group as embracing the food 
group, textile group, leather group, paper and printing group, 
chemical group, rubber-products group, tobacco-products 
group, and all other industries not included in the durable 
goods group. In that field where the N.R.A. operates, as in 
the rubber industry, where I would have assumed there 
would be a tremendous increase in reemployment, the Labor 
Department reports on February 12 of this year that there 
were less than 500,000 reemployed in all the groups compre- 
hended in the durable-goods field. I have here the figures 
indicating the percentage of increase. It is true that in 
some particular lines there is more than 25 percent increase, 
while in others there is a falling off and less employment in 
1933 than in 1932. 

Anthracite is one of the industries in which employment 
fell off. Telegraph and telephone communication is an- 
other where employment fell off. The motor-bus business 
is another. There are several industries in these fields that 
were employing less people in November 1933 than in No- 
vember 1932, and the average increase is somewhere between 
16 and 18 percent. 

The increase of employment under the NR. A., if General 
Johnson’s statement is to be relied upon, is 25 percent; 
for he stated, not only over his pen but the other day 
Officially, that the N.R. A. had caused the reemployment of 
3,000,000 people. I have asked one of the industries to give 
me the statistics as to their own business, to indicate what 
has been the increase under the operations of the N. R. A. 
Part of this industry is located in the city of Milwaukee. 
The official of whom I made the request stated that they 
had three stations there for doing this particular work, 
and they were required under the N.R.A. to make certain 
additions, which represent just 41-percent increase. That 
is much more than the 24 or 25 percent suggested by Gen- 
eral Johnson. 

Not only that, but the match industry increased its labor 
personnel 20 percent, and increased its labor cost from 
28 to 32 percent. As long as there is a compensatory in- 
crease of return, business can safely add such costs; but if 
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there is not a compensatory increase of return, a certain 
type of business—that is, one that cannot stand running 
at a loss for any length of time—cannot continue operation 
very long. 

Mr. President, generally speaking, of all the manufactur- 
ing industries of the country, 8 percent produce 50 percent 
of the product. Those are the big industries. The other 
50 percent is produced by the remaining 92 percent of the 
industries. It is true that the big industry may be able to 
spread its work and add from 20 to 40 percent to the cost 
of the article and assess it upon the public. It may be able 
to do that and live; but there is a doubt in the mind of 
every man whether the small industries, each employing 
250 people and less, which make up the 92 percent, can live 
under the conditions under which the big industry can live. 
That is a question that to my mind is most doubtful; and 
if they cannot live, then the operation of the N.R.A. is 
going to be injurious to that great proportion of the manu- 
facturing industries. 

There has not been a time from the beginning when 
there has not been objection to the N.R.A. on the ground 
that it was getting rid of law by agreement. I do not like 
that phase of it at all. We tried to amend the antitrust 
laws under the recommendation of President Woodrow 
Wilson. We did not succeed. Their amendment was recom- 
mended by Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, but 
without success. Now, by agreement, where men get to- 
gether and avoid the provisions of laws which cannot be 
amended by Congress we have a government of men rather 
than a government of law; and it is unwise in the degree 
that it is such a government. In the case of a government 
of law, we know from the beginning what it is, for the law 
stands until it is changed by the body that made it. An 
agreement, however, can be changed just as frequently as 
the minds of the individuals change; and we should not be 
put under the rigidity of obeying a rule that is merely 
agreed upon by individuals. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? ; 

Mr. FESS. I will yield in a moment. 

Mark my words, Mr. President; the charge of a trend 
toward monopoly under the N.R.A. is bound to grow. It is 
inevitable. There is no way to avoid it. Furthermore, the 
assessing of additional costs through the N.R.A. upon 100 
percent of our people is bound to create a protest that will 
be vocal; and no amount of ballyhoo on the part of com- 
munication agencies to “sell” a program will be able to 
overcome these facts, which are more stubborn than any 
attempt at propaganda. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I rose at the point where the Senator men- 
tioned the great harm involved in intrusting the powers of 
the Government to the ipse dixit of individuals and there- 
fore to change and modification overnight. Some of us on 
this side of the Chamber brought out that point, 

Mr. FESS. I recall that very well. 

Mr. LONG. If we could have convinced our Republican 
friends at that time as well as they now seem to be con- 
vinced, I believe that we might have averted some of the 
legislation now complained of. 

Mr. FESS. There was not any difficulty in convincing the 
present speaker, because, as the Senator knows, I did not 
vote for the bill. I opposed it here at the time on the ground 
that it was a movement in the wrong direction. 

Mr. President, I do not want to be misunderstood at all. 
If a man is to be judged by his good intentions; if a public 
personage is to be judged by his industry; if a man is to go 
down in history upon the basis of his desire to help, or of his 
courage and daring to do what never before has been under- 
taken, the present President of the United States will oc- 
cupy a very high place in the history of the country. I 
desire to have that understood as my belief. Unfortunately, 
however, reputation never stands upon promises; it is not 
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measured by good intentions. Reputation must stand upon 
what is accomplished, and not upon something that is 
promised; and we must await the results and what I feel 
absolutely certain will be a breaking down before we can 
judge as to the greatness of accomplishment of this new, 
adventurous effort on the part of a very daring Executive. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS, I yield to my friend from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator quite accurate in his exposi- 
tion of the effect of the N.R.A. in permitting monopolistic 
agreements? 

My understanding is that no agreements may be entered 
into that would be in contravention of the provisions of 
the Sherman anti-trust law or of the Clayton Act. The 
Senator will recall—and he will pardon me for making the 
suggestion—that recently a decision of the Supreme Court 
affirmed the validity of the agreements or acts or conduct 
of corporations and individuals in furnishing information 
to one another, in conferring with a view to determining 
what would be fair and reasonable prices, even though the 
particular industry in which they were engaged controlled 
a very considerable part of the product that was consumed 
in the United States. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I desire to be not only accurate 
but entirely fair. What I fear, as the Senator knows—and 
I think he fears it, too—is that if we substitute for existing 
law the power of agreement to be approved by the Presi- 
dent, the agreement thus entered into becomes a fair-trade 
practice having the force of law and having a penalty at- 
tached to its violation which is to be assessed not in a court 
but by the order of the Director. That is something the 
Senator and I certainly would think over for a long time 
before giving any carte blanche authority. That is what I 
have in mind. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the law were susceptible of 
the interpretation which, as I understand, the Senator 
places upon it, I think I should agree with him; but my un- 
derstanding of the N.R.A. and the terms and provisions of 
the act, is that no agreement may be entered into—I do not 
care whether it receives the validating signature of the 
President of the United States or that of General Johnson— 
which in letter or in spirit would be in contravention of the 
Sherman antitrust law through permitting the organization 
or perpetuation of a monopoly. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator may be correct, 
but I certainly think he is not, because if the Sherman anti- 
trust law is to remain in full force without any diminution 
by agreements, certainly the business of the country would 
not be asking for a suspension of the Sherman law, which 
they thought they were getting when they entered into the 
agreements. 

I desire to repeat that, in my judgment, the forces in oppo- 
sition to the plan now being carried into execution under the 
N.R.A. will be so cumulative and so commanding that it 
cannot last; and I shall not be at all surprised if within a 
year the Blue Eagle shall become an emblem for ridicule, 
and people will decline to remember that they ever had been 
devoted to it. 

My reason for thinking so is that the only interest the busi- 
ness man has is to get a suspension of the operation of the 
antitrust laws, and with that desire a lot of people have 
sympathy. If that consideration is to be removed, business 
will have no further interest and the support of business will 
be gone; and I think that condition will have to eventuate. 
Otherwise, we are almost certain to move toward monopoly, 
with the cumulative protests on the part cf people who will 
have to suffer the increased costs, whose complaints will be so 
commanding that there will be no question as to what will 
be done later on. I merely throw that out as a suggestion of 
what I think is bound to come. 

I have referred to a business in Ohio, I asked the man 
who ran that business how his business was prospering, and 
he said, I have been manager of this business for 42 years. 
We have always cut our expenditures so as to keep within 
our income. In August we went under the N.R.A., believing 
that was the thing to do. In September we went into the red 
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for the first time, and we have been in the red every month 
since August.” He stated further, We cannot continue to 
go on without some recovery in the way of increased busi- 
ness, which we are not getting.” 

How representative that illustration is I do not know, but 
every man who can think two thoughts in a row knows 
that condition cannot continue, if it is true of most of the 
small industries of the country, as I fear it is. So in due 
time we will be looking for some other method in which to 
solve this particular problem. 

Mr. President, in the light of the figures from the Depart- 
ment of Labor which I have quoted, which give us so little 
to hope for, so little promise, let me remind Senators of 
some statements which are difficult for me to understand. 
The Secretary of the Interior states that his Department 
has taken up 5,000,000 unemployed. Of course, he meant 
that in that number would be included those employed 
under the Civil Works Administration, which was a proper 
interpretation. General Johnson says that under the N.R.A. 
3,000,000 unemployed have been afforded employment. 

With 1,000,000 employed on the Public Works program, 
under the Secretary of the Interior, 4,000,000 on the Civil 
Works program, under Director Hopkins, and 3,000,000 in 
the N.R.A., under General Johnson, that makes 8,000,000 
who have been reemployed. That is three quarters of the 
unemployed, if we take the maximum figure, and most people 
give the figure as 10,000,000. So that there should not be 
such a great number of unemployed at the present time. 

However, let us look at the figures of William Green, the 
president of the American Federation of Labor. I tele- 
phoned his office and asked whether they had his statement, 
and whether it had been verified, and it was stated it had 
been. That statement sets forth that industrial unemploy- 
ment increased 921,000 in January, a month ago. They 
state that the total unemployed in industry today amounts 
to 11,690,000. 

I am willing to include in that 11,690,000 the 4,000,000 
temporarily employed in the C.W.A., but take the 4,000,000 
in the C.W.A. and subtract that from 11,690,000 and we 
find today over 17,000,000 out of employment in industry. 
We have been operating under this program now for a year. 
The year closed yesterday. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I want to ask the Senator whether a 
great improvement is not manifested by the fact that there 
are, according to reliable estimates, only 6,500,000 unem- 
ployed today, compared with over 15,000,000 a year ago? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that is a nice sort of a question, 
a question from a propagandist. In accordance with the 
statements of the heads of these unemployment agencies, 
under an expenditure of money which will create a deficit 
of $7,000,000,000 this year, how many have been put on the 
pay roll purely as relief, in response to humanitarian im- 
pulses? At least 5,000,000. I am not finding fault with 
putting 5,000,000 on the pay rolls for relief purposes, but 
the employment of the 5,000,000 is not an aid to recovery. 
There is not a scintilla of recovery in that. Those people 
are employed out of Government funds which come from 
taxation, which money must be paid by business, and we can- 
not make an unlimited demand upon the Treasury to take up 
unemployment and call it recovery. That is only relief. 

Now, if the Senator asks me if that is not an improve- 
ment, I say that it is an improvement from the standpoint 
of the relief of the unemployed, certainly, but it is no im- 
provement in what we call national recovery.” If that is 
the cost of national recovery, the more we do it the more 
difficult it will be for us ever to get back to stable conditions. 
I think the Senator will sympathize with that contention. 

Mr. WAGNER. No; I do not sympathize with it. Besides, 
4,000,000 people have been reabsorbed by private industry. 
There may be a little seasonal slack here and there 

Mr. FESS. Now, wait a minute. 

Mr. WAGNER. Let the Senator wait a minute. 

Mr. FESS. I have the floor; let the Senator wait a min- 
ute. Iam not basing my observations on newspaper articles. 
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I am basing them on the report of the Secretary of Labor. | stead of resulting in recovery it will result in increased 


Secretary Ickes says a million people are employed under 
the Public Works program and General Johnson says 
3,000,000 are employed under the N.R.A. He said that day 
before yesterday. That makes 8,000,000, with those employed 
under the Civil Works program. 

The Senator may say that the reemployment under the 
N. R. A. is in industry, but it is in industry at the cost of 
industry, not recompensed by returns, and it will destroy 
industry if there is not some other relief. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. May I be enlightened as to what the Sen- 
ator means when he says that recovery is at the expense of 
industry? 

Mr. FESS. The improvement, whatever it may be, is at 
the expense of recovery. It is not recovery. 

Mr. WAGNER. Is it not recovery when shorter hours, 
minimum-wage provisions, and the abolition of child labor 
lead to the absorption of nearly 4,000,000 workers in this 
country? 

Mr. FESS. No; it is not a recovery. When child labor is 
eliminated, that is splendid, and I will go as far as the Sen- 
ator will go in that direction. When the sweatshop is elimi- 
nated, that is a fine accomplishment. When the number of 
hours of labor is reduced without destroying industry, when 
industry undertakes to work out that problem itself, that is 
an accomplishment. 

Mr. WAGNER. Does not the Senator think that reduc- 
ing hours of labor, so that the ordinary worker will have 
some leisure time, is a desirable achievement? 

Mr. FESS. He will have too much leisure time. That 
is the trouble. 

Mr. WAGNER. Is that what troubles the Senator? Is 
he disturbed because the worker is having too much leisure 
or because hours of work have been shortened? 

Mr. FESS. No. If it is leisure the Senator wants the 
Working people to have, just let them quit work, and they 
will have plenty of it. The lack of work is our difficulty 
now. 

Mr. WAGNER. Does the Senator want us to go back to 
the 64- to 70-hour working week? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
is trying to get away from the theme on which we started. 
Let me state again, so that he never need be confused about 
it, recovery results when industry is enabled to absorb un- 
employment; and when the work is spread through a shorter 
day, unless there can be an increase in the return from the 
sale of the product, there will not be recovery, because every 
business will lay off its men, as industry is now doing. 

We had the same problem with the railroads. We estab- 
lished the 8-hour day on the railroads for humanitarian 
as well as for economic reasons; but when the 8-hour day 
was adopted, the railroads reduced the number employed 
on the roads in order to take up the difference in the cost. 
Now we are talking about a 6-hour day on the railroads. 
Suppose we enact a law establishing a 6-hour day, as we 
likely will. As soon as the railroads shall reduce their opera- 
tions to 6 hours as a basic day, instead of 8, they will im- 
mediately absorb the additional cost by laying off more men. 
That is what has always been done. 

Mr. WAGNER. Then the Senator’s theory is that we 
should not reduce hours of labor? 

Mr. FESS. No, Mr. President; it is not. I am talking 
about what the policy advocated by the Senator will inevi- 
tably bring about. I am in favor of shorter hours of labor. 
I think we must come to shorter hours, under our method 
of machine production. 

Mr. WAGNER. Of what is the Senator complaining, if 
he is not complaining of shorter hours? 

Mr. FESS. My complaint is that the Senator is holding 
that the N.R.A. is spreading work and bringing about recov- 
ery. It is not recovery unless it is shown that there is an 
increase in return that will take up the additional expense. 
Otherwise, employers will lay off their labor, and in- 


unemployment. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator talks about profits. Were 
not excess profits the cause of the depression? Did not the 
tendency to reinvest these profits in production goods, in- 
stead of translating them into purchasing power by the 
payment of adequate wages, bring on the collapse? Did not 
the selfish greed of industry, manifested by low wages and 
long hours, ruin us all? 

What we are now trying to do is to shorten hours and 
increase wages, thus giving the worker his fair share of 
the wealth of the country, which he is still a long ways from 
getting. When he reaches that goal, we shall have economic 
stability. 

That is the object of the NR. A., and that is the thing 
which the Senator from New York is upholding. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I am not opposing that. What 
I am opposing is the administration’s undertaking to impose 
an artificial regulation, which regulation cannot subsist in 
business methods. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, what is that artificial reg- 
ulation? Is it the reduction of hours? 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. WAGNER. Is it the abolition of child labor? Is it 
the increase in minimum wages? 

Mr. FESS. Increasing the cost to the public. The admin- 
istration is increasing the cost of the product to the public, 
brought about by the shorter hours; and when the public 
will not buy, business must stop. 

Mr. WAGNER. Who are the consumers of the country, 
if not the wage earners? 

Mr. FESS. The consumers are the people, and the extra 
cost is assessed on them, thus making it more difficult for 
them to live. 

Mr. WAGNER. Not at all. ; 

Mr. FESS. The Senator will find out before the year 
shall be over. 

Mr. WAGNER. If the consumers of the country—and, by 
the way, wage earners with incomes of less than $2,000 per 
year now buy two thirds of all the products of the country— 
are given a higher wage, they will live better lives, and they 
will save industry by consuming the goods which industry 
can produce. But if industry insists upon adopting the 
policy which the Senator proposes, we shall have another 
collapse. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have great admiration for the 
Senator from New York, but I do not very much appreciate 
his undertaking to make my speech. 

Mr. WAGNER. Oh, no; I am not doing that, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator seems to be doing so. He is 
talking about a doctrinaire idea. He wants to eliminate 
profit. He says that business is selfish; that business ought 
to be run as a philanthropy; that we must take out the profit 
element and run business in the interest of the public. 
There is not a man outside of the insane asylum who will 
risk a dollar in business if there is not some chance for a 
profit, and the Senator knows it. 

Mr. WAGNER. Business is entitled to a reasonable profit. 
The Senator knows that I have never stated otherwise. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. WAGNER, I have been talking about excess profits; 
and if the Senator will look at the figures 

Mr, FESS. I agree with the Senator that excess profits 
are not justifiable. 

Mr. WAGNER. That is what caused our collapse; and 
what I am saying to the Senator is that if he will examine 
the figures 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, our collapse was due to specu- 
lation. 
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Mr. WAGNER. I do not care what the Senator calls it. 
Speculation was involved in the purchase of securities, but 
excess profits made excess speculation possible. The in- 
vested money went into excess production facilities. If the 
Senator will take the trouble to examine the figures of the 
time just before our collapse, he will see the disparity that 
existed between the tremendous profits and the low wages. 
Then, I am sure, he will take a different attitude. 

Mr. FESS. If we continue on this kind of a program for 
another 18 months, Mr. President, we will hear a different 
story from the Senator from New York. He will then see 
the fruitage of his plan. Theories have been and are being 
hatched in the brains of individuals who could not make 
a living if they were turned out to make it; and men who 
know nothing but theories are undertaking to tell the Gov- 
ernment how to run the greatest business in the world, and 
are running it on the basis of some untried theory, such as 
that of Soviet Russia, State socialism, the elimination of 
profits, not permitting anybody to make and retain any 
money, but, when it is made, compelling him to give it to 
others. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Since the Senator has made his argument 
with the view of showing that the present program is all a 
failure, will he now tell us what he would do, or what his 
plan would be to save the situation? 

Mr. FESS. That is very much the sort of question I 
should expect to come from the Senator from Nebraska. 
In order to justify one’s self in opposing a half-baked theory 
which would result in revolutionizing the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American business, it seems to be considered 
that one must offer some other artificial plan. I say to my 
friend from Nebraska that we do not need to do more than 
retain the fundamental principles underlying sound busi- 
ness, and stop penalizing business because there happens 
to be some culprit in its ranks. Let us not burn down the 
house because we have found some bedbugs in one bedroom. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will admit that there is a 
considerable depression, and we are in a dilemma. He has 
criticized everybody else’s effort to get out of it. Why will 
not the Senator answer a civil question, and tell us what 
his plan is for getting out of the dilemma? 

Mr. FESS. I would not do anything artificial. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course the Senator would not. The 
Senator would go to hell in 15 minutes, and take the country 
with him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. I certainly shall be on the way to that place 
if I follow the Senator from Nebraska, and I will be travel- 
ing at a high rate of speed, too. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is going to get there soon 
enough if he has his way. The Senator will not need to 
follow me. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, this is a fine display; is it not? 
Here we have a Senator sitting on this side of the aisle join- 
ing a Senator sitting on the other side of the aisle in criti- 
cism of the legitimate contentions on the part of a minority 
Senator; and yet we talk about an aggressive minority, the 
function of which is to call attention to the foibles and the 
dangers of the experimentation that is now going on. In 
connection with that experimentation, small reference is 
made to gambling with the value of the dollar—the most 
amazing thing that any nation ever witnessed—by which 
the power of the Government is being used to break down 
the purchasing power of our dollar, although up to date not 
much has been accomplished along that line, except over in 
Europe. That gives a suggestion of the stability of our 
money based upon 70 years of integrity, during which the 
Government never stooped to the dishonor and the perfidy 
of breaking its contract with its citizens as has been done 
during the present administration. 

The time is coming, as certainly as that I am looking into 
the face of the Officer, when we shall see the same 
thing done about the public debt. We have today a large 
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deficit, a deficit that will approach $9,000,000,000 before the 
year is out. We shall run our public debt next year beyond 
$32,000,000,000. The public debt ultimately will reach $40,- 
000,090,000. When we get through, what will be done? The 
President will announce We cannot pay it”, just as it was 
announced that we could not pay in gold. When people 
asked, “ What will you do if you do not pay in gold?” the 
reply was made, “ We will eliminate the gold clause.” It is 
not a question of whether we have a contract. A contract 
means nothing. The pledge of the Government has no force. 
Take it out! Why? There is not enough gold in the 
country with which to pay. On the same principle, it might 
be said that there are not enough bushel baskets to measure 
the wheat of the country. It is perfectly silly, however, to 
suggest that we have to have a new basket for every bushel 
of wheat we measure. 

When we come to the time when it is plainly seen that 
there is no recovery, as there has not yet been in the country, 
with unemployment increasing after 10 months of present 
experiments, with 7,000,000 persons out of employment and 
an expenditure next year that must be repeated as it has 
been made this year, what will we do with the deficit? 
Then we will start on the road that Germany took, on the 
ground that there is not anything else to do. When I have 
talked to some of my friends on the other side who, I know, 
do not believe in these measures, they have said, There is 
nothing else for us to do. We must do it.” 

So, Mr. President, we are in this remarkable program of 
experimentation, with the White House serving as a labora- 
tory in which all sorts of agents and reagents are used, such 
as will be found in laboratories where tests are being made. 
There all these experiments are going on, with the President 
announcing, “I do not know what this will do,“ and then 
the statement is repeated here on the floor, We do not 
know what this will do; we only hope it will do something“; 
and it is thought the expression of that hope is an excuse for 
going on in this way. It is like the man who does not 
know whether he can swim or not, but jumps into the sea 
in order to make ascertainment, and if he cannot swim he 
will be the first to admit the fact. That is a difficult situ- 
ation for a country as well as for an individual. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. FESS. I will have to yield now to the Senator. 

Mr. WAGNER. I want to ask the Senator if it is his 
wish that we should follow the advice and guidance of those 
industrialists and those bankers and those public officials 
who, through their management of our economic system, 
brought us last March to the point of economic and social 
disintegration? Are those the doctors whose advice we 
should follow? 

Mr. FESS. There have been evil practices. I would pun- 
ish those who are guilty of malfeasance. I will join any- 
body in putting them behind the bars. I have not any re- 
spect for the high-jacking and racketeering that went on in 
certain financial circles. I have no more respect for that 
than has the Senator from New York. I will join anybody 
in bringing about proper punishment. But the Senator 
from New York must know that he is seizing upon inci- 
dents such as that as an opportunity on occasion to over- 
turn fundamental principles of the country. I know that 
there are not less than 50 Senators on the other side of the 
aisle who believe at this minute that we are taking steps 
and sowing seeds the results of which no living person is 
able to foresee and that we are starting things the end of 
which we will never see, and it is all being done on the basis 
of relief. I do not believe that is a wise course to pursue. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator tell us 
what he would do? He is objecting in general terms to 
what is being done, and is doing that very violently, in such 
terms and in such spirit that I feel assured that if be will 
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just take us into his confidence he will tell us the way out 
of our troubles. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, had the American people not 
made the mistake of rejecting a program constructive in 
every degree, except for the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which was not a sound one, but which was much 
more sound at the time than its administration is today, if 
we had gone on with that program and not tampered with 
the medium of exchange and the measure of value and if we 
had kept our faith with our people and our country, we would 
have been far out of the depression today instead of being 
in a worse condition than the Nation has ever before known. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. To what program is the 
Senator referring? 

Mr. FESS. I am referring to the program which the 
Senator from Arkansas assisted in supporting under Presi- 
dent Hoover in the last administration. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, the Senator is advo- 
cating a return to the Hoover program? Is that the fact? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is recommending a repeal of 
revolutionary measures recently enacted. I voted against 
the agricultural adjustment measure, and anyone who is 
free from political bias and loyalty to his administration 
will admit with me that there has never been such a dismal 
flat failure as the agricultural program, so confessed by its 
authors. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield if the Senator is mild, but I will 
not yield if he is not mild. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall be compelled to be 
mild, whatever may be my inclination. [Laughter.] Of 
course, in all probability the Senator from Ohio has in- 
cluded me in the class which he regards as incapable of 
impartial action. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no; of course, the Senator from Arkansas 
could not do otherwise; he simply could not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator knows that 
the prices of agricultural commodities on the average have 
been raised 57 percent. 

Mr. FESS. To what is that due? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is due in large part to 
the very measures which the Senator from Ohio condemns. 

Mr. FESS. That gives me another opportunity to show 
that the Senator from Arkansas does not know what he is 
talking about. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Ohio yield? 

Mr. FESS. No; not now. I want to go after this good 
man from Arkansas right now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. No; I will not yield until I answer the Senator’s 
statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Ohio 
refuses to yield. That is like him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. I am going to yield after I have answered the 
terrible break the Senator from Arkansas just made. He 
said the increases in prices of agricultural commodities are 
due to the very measure which I am indicting. I am indicat- 
ing the measure known as the “ Agricultural Adjustment 
Act.” That covers seven commodities, wheat, corn, rice, 
tobacco, milk, hogs, and cotton. The prices of those agri- 
cultural products have somewhat increased except as to hogs. 
Hogs have gone down 7 percent. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is just like hogs, is it 
not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Exactly; yes. The greatest increase in agri- 
cultural products is 175 percent, and that is in the price of 
wool, which is not covered by the A.A.A. The next greatest 
increase is in oats, 137 percent, and that is not covered by 
the AA. A. The next greatest increase is in rye, 132 per- 
cent, and that is not covered by the A.A.A. The commodities 
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not covered by the A.A.A. have increased in percentage more 
than the ones covered by it, and some that are covered by it 
have gone down. What now becomes of the Senator’s 
statement? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield at that point? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator did not under- 
stand, I assume, that it was expected that the benefits of 
these measures would be confined exclusively to the par- 
ticular commodities directly involved in the processes of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator knows that those increases were 
largely due to the reduction in the value of the dollar. 
There has been an increase, of course. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, the Senator, then, will 
admit that one thing the administration has done has 
caused a substantial increase in prices even as to those 
commodities which were not directly involved in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; it increased some prices, but they 
were—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I thank the Senator for 
that. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator from Arkansas, this lovable 
character from Arkansas, this great leader—and he is a great 
leader—say that if I change the yardstick to 18 inches, I 
thereby buy more cloth because a yard costs more? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why, Mr. President, I could 
not be responsible for anything that would result from the 
vagaries of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Now the Senator has gotten himself into a 
box. [Laughter.] Here is a dollar that is worth 50 cents, 
and the price of the article purchased with a 50-cent dollar 
increases, but it does not feed any more stomachs. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FESS. Wait a minute. It does not put any more 
clothing on anybody’s back. It changes the price, but it does 
not change the value, just as halving the yardstick does not 
increase the number of yards we buy. That is the box in 
which the Senator has gotten himself. 5 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not 
conceive that I have gotten myself into any sort of a box. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, yes; the Senator has. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The difficulty with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is that he never knows when he is in a hole 
or in a box. 

Mr. FESS. I am not in a hole as yet, as the Senator 
knows. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Perhaps the Senator is not 
the exclusive judge of the situation he is in. 

Mr. FESS. I would not let the Senator from Arkansas be 
the judge of that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senator will permit 
me in his time to say so, I think that in attempting to main- 
tain that there has been no improvement in conditions since 
the 4th of March 1933 the Senator is disregarding every 
material evidence that has been presented during the last 
12 months. I think the conviction of the country is that 
there has been a great measure of improvement, and I do not 
believe the Senator can maintain successfully, even by resort 
to fallacious arguments, that conditions are as bad as they 
were on the 4th of March 1933. 

If the Senator is right in that, then he has me in a hole; 
but if he is wrong in that, then he has concealed himself in 
a hole from which he cannot escape. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I am not going to yield to the 
Senator any more until I finish with him. 

The Senator refers to the question of improvement. The 
word improvement may mean something different from 
“recovery.” I have stated, and I state again, that there is 
no recovery. I have not said there is no relief. We are 
pouring out money for relief; and when we spend billions 
of dollars for employment as a relief measure, that money 
naturally goes from Washington through various hands into 
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business. When we limit the improvement to purchases by 
Government money, that is not a healthy improvement, and 
that is to what it is limited. It is not only not healthy, but 
it is a dangerous improvement unless it opens the way for 
substantial recovery, which it has not done up to date. 
Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I rose to speak on the question 
of recovery upon the basis of the report of the Labor De- 
partment. I rose to give figures which cannot be disputed, 
and which show that although it is claimed that 8,000,000 
people have been reemployed, there still are 11,000,000 out 
of employment, which means—I do not want anybody to 
misinterpret my statement—that unemployment in industry 
is on the increase. That means that the taxing power, 
which is dependent upon industry, is lessening all the time 
in the degree that we make exactions upon the Government 
in public expenditures; and unless we change this course, 
Senators on the other side of the aisle will change their 
tone before the year is out, because without doubt that is 


coming. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. Not yet. 

Mr. President, this program has had three great basic 
objects in view: One is reform, another is relief, another 
is recovery. 

Recovery is the last thing that is being considered, but 
it ought to be the first thing, for we can reform and change 
our system into a socialistic system; we can adopt Russian 
sovietism here, if we desire; we can abandon American in- 
stitutions of government, if we desire, and call our action 
reform. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. 

Mr. FESS. Just a moment. 

Reform, however, will not mean anything unless there is 
recovery. Relief is important, and we must go through with 
it now. We have destroyed the local agencies for relief. 
The Government has stepped in, and is supplying the funds. 
We must go on with it; but relief ought not to interfere with 
recovery. We ought to have made recovery the first step; 
but, as we have dealt with the subject, it is the last step, 
and little, if anything, has yet been accomplished. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In his last statement the 
Senator has raised an issue which I am glad to meet. He 
states that recovery should have preceded either relief or 
reform. I ask Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
whether relief was not necessary, whether reform was not 
essential before any recovery might be looked for, and 
whether the course that has been taken by the administra- 
tion has not been the logical course—first, relief, and with it 
reform, and then hoped-for recovery. 

I admit—I admitted in my remarks this afternoon—that 
recovery has not progressed to an extent that justifies boast- 
fulness; but I do believe that it was impossible for the Na- 
tion to recover without measures of relief and without 
measures of reform. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I admit to the Senator from 
Arkansas and the other Senators present that relief was 
essential while we were working out recovery, especially 
when the emergency was such that local agencies and State 
agencies could not provide it. That statement I ought to 
have made; but relief must be based upon recovery. Re- 
covery cannot be based upon relief. Recovery becomes the 
cause from which effects can be produced. That is not true 
of relief. Let reform come along as, in the light of discus- 
sion, we find it wise to transform our Government from the 
basis on which we have developed for 150 years to some 
untried basis. 

Mr. President, I was drawn into this discussion because 
of the statement of the Senator from Arkansas. We will 
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discuss with him later the tariff measure which proposes to 
transfer the making of tariffs from the legislative body to 
the Executive. That is in keeping with the entire program 
from the day we abdicated our functions here and gave the 
President complete control over agriculture and all indus- 
tries. If we go a little further, we shall see the Fascist idea 
fastened upon us, with the people voting for it as the people 
in Germany voted for Hitler. That is what I am afraid of; 
and while regarding with the greatest degree of respect those 
responsible for the administration of public affairs, it is the 
right and the duty of every man in this body to point out 
the signals of warning that today confront everyone who 
has watched the events of the past year. 

The existing condition is not pleasant to me. It is omi- 
nous; and I am wondering whether, when the President of 
the United States was given this broad authority, we were 
surrendering the freedom and democracy for which our 
fathers fought and battled for more than 200 years. I 
think not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
says there has been no recovery. I desire to read from the 
Washington Post of March 3, 1934, a complete refutation of 
every word the Senator from Ohio has said. The article is 
headed “Commodities price range. Leaders in markets.” 
It covers the leading commodities, farm commodities, and 
other commodities. 

Mr. FESS. I have that statement, and I will discuss it 
when the Senator concludes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not yield to the Senator now. This 
is a complete answer to what he has said. This statement 
shows the relative prices of commodities today and a year 
ago. 

Wheat, Chicago, a year ago, 474%; today, 

Corn, a year ago, 24; today, 515. 

Oats, a year ago, 1644; today, 353%. 

Cotton, a year ago, 6.09; today, more than double, 12.28. 

Mr. FESS. To what is that due? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is due to the recovery measures 
this Congress has passed, and the President has signed. 

Mr. FESS. It is due to the 50-cent dollar. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not blame the Senator for rising 
and trying to interrupt, because this absolutely destroys 
every argument the Senator from Ohio has made today. 

Mr. FESS. It is due to the 50-cent dollar. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennes- 
see does not yield, and the rules of the Senate compel the 
Chair not to recognize the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Even cattle went up in price. 

Cattle, a year ago, 4.75; today, 5.50. 

Hogs, which the Senator said had gone down, a year ago 
brought 3.90; today, 4.50. 

Lambs, a year ago, 6.25; today, 9.50. 

Eggs, a year ago, 15; today, 18. 

Butter, a year ago, 19; today, 27%. 

Flour, a year ago, 3.70; today, 6.55. 

Steel, a year ago, 1.60; today, 1.75. 

Pig iron, a year ago, 14.50; today, 17.50. 

Tin, a year ago, 23.50; today, 52.55. 

Copper, a year ago, 5; today, 8. 

Gold, a year ago, 20.67; today, 35. 

Mr. FESS. Of course. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says “Of course.” That 
“of course is the Senator’s stock argument. He has given 
us no facts; he has merely made assertions. I am stating 
the facts as to all the principal products. 

Mr. FESS. Measured by the 50-cent dollar. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator does not know what he is 
talking about if he does not know any better than to deny 
that all commodities have gone up in price. The statement 
continues: 

Silver, a year ago, 26.05; today, 46.25. 

Zinc, 2.65 a year ago; 4.40 today. 

Lead, a year ago, 3; today, 4. 

Coal, a year ago, 1.85; today 2.06. 
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Mr. President, I ask that this statement be printed in full 
in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Commodities price range 


Vester Week Month Year 
Leaders in markets Today ago ago ago 

Wheat (May), Chicago 8 8846 8934 474 

Corn, yellow (May), Chicago 5156 3 5012 4914| 24. 00 
Oats, White (May), Chicago 3534) 35.00 37.00 1644 

Cotton (May), New York...... 12. 28 11. 88 12. 18 10. 90 6.09 

Cattle, choice steers, Baltimore. 5. 50 5. 50 5. 25 5.25 4.75 

4. 50 4. 50 4.62 3.55 3. 90 

9. 50 9.25 10. 00 8.65 6. 25 

18. 00 17.00 17%; 2054; 15. 00 

274) 26 2544; 24. 00 19.00 

6.55 6.70 6.50 6.87 3. 70 
1144) 11 11% 104%) 834 

3.31 3, 34 3.30 3.25 2.80 

1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 60 

10. 73 10. 63 10.45 9.90 6.75 

17.50 17. 50 17. 50 17. 50 14.50 

52. 55 52. 37 52. 40 50. 00 23.50 

8.00 8.00 8.00 84 5. 00 

35. 00 35.00 35. 00 35.00 20. 67 

4 464%) 46.40 43,09 26. 05 

4.40 4.40 4,40 4.25 2.65 

Lead (New York pig) — 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.00 

Coal (bituminous 2.06 2.06 2.07 2.05 1.85 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
says there has been no recovery. I have read a list of the 
leading products, and every one of them has increased in 
price, some having more than doubled in price. The four 
principal ones corn, cotton, wheat, and oats—have doubled 
in price and even more. Let the Senator says there is no 
recovery. Will he tell the oat farmer, the wheat farmer, 
the cotton farmer, and the corn farmer that there has been 
no recovery in this country? If so, they will not accept any 
such statement. They know from the prices they have re- 
ceived that conditions are better. If the Senator wants to 
go to the stock market, he will find that all of the principal 
stocks have increased in value. Yet he talks about there 
being no recovery. There has been the greatest kind of a 
recovery; and if we can keep Senators on the other side 
of the aisle from constantly complaining and distorting the 
facts, as has been done here this afternoon, the recovery 
will come very much more quickly. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask permission to insert 
in the Recorp a number of editorials and news articles from 
newspapers of the State of Ohio; and because the Senator 
from Ohio seems to be so unhappy this afternoon about 
conditions, lest he should be forced to retire to his home 
in that unhappy mood, I want to read a few of the head- 
lines. 

Under date of February 14 the Cleveland Press states: 

Business and jobs up 18 to 20 percent. Cleveland leads the 
country average in January recovery. 

From the Akron Times Press: 

Akron satisfied with the N.R.A. results. Objectives generally 
approved by business leaders. 

From the Youngstown Vindicator: 

Ohio business showing gains. Reserve bank reports marked 
change for the better. 

From Toledo: 

Willys-Overland tunes up plant to put 3,000 on jobs. Orders 
for materials to build 5,000 cars go out; operate in month. 

From Canton, Ohio: 


Ohio finances satisfactory, C. of C. reports. State has made 
excellent showing, chamber survey says. Cash balance improved. 
Checkup made by OS. U. professor to guide organization. 


From Youngstown: 

Coal miners back at work. One hundred and fifty men win 
fight for $1.25 rate—scale to be retroactive. 

From the Cleveland Press, February 2: 


Textile mills here speed up in trade boom, Clothing manufac- 
turers look forward to big spring business. 


From Dayton, February 10: 


Four million one hundred thousand four hundred and ninety- 
three dollars paid workers here in month, Pay roll for 
January is above figures for same month in 1933. 
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From Akron, February 24—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator designate how 
much of that money comes from Washington? 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, these articles do not indi- 
cate, but if, as a result of the activities of the administra- 
tion at Washington, the people of Ohio are in the prosperous 
and happy mood indicated by these press articles, they would 
sincerely hope that this administration would continue in 
power, and that more of this kind of relief would come from 
Washington. I am now speaking in behalf of the people of 
Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator would have the people look to the 
Same source from which the money has heretofore come, to 
the Government? 

Mr. BYRNES. I sympathize with the Senator. I listened 
to him for several years during the last administration tell- 
ing the people of his State and the country that prosperity 
was just around the corner, a corner no man, woman, or 
child could ever see. Now he is spending his time telling 
them that destruction is just around the corner, and that is 
a corner they never will see. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Ohio 
says the only way to promote national recovery successfully 
is to return to the policies and practices of the Hoover 
administration. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio said 
more than that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas does not want to do the Senator from Ohio that injustice. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, yes; he does. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. I am sure the Senator from Arkansas 
will disclaim any such intention. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina yield to me further? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. My friend the Senator from 
Mississippi must have been absent. The Senator from Ohio 
expressly stated, in answer to a question I asked him, that 
what is necessary is a return to the policies of the Hoover 
administration. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, in response to a question 
of the Senator from New York, the Senator from Ohio said 
he would undo everything that had been done. I believe 
he was sincere and meant that he would return to the period 
before March a year ago, when we were passing through 
Congress a bill to provide for placing railroads in bank- 
ruptcy, when men were being driven out of their homes all 
over the United States, when millions were walking the 
streets, and when in the West and in the Senator’s own sec- 
tion men were even defying the courts, when distracted 
citizens had lost confidence not only in the Government but 
in themselves; and the Senator this afternoon says he would 
have us return to those conditions. I dare say, however, 
the Senator is today the only man in the United States of 
America who would say he would undo everything that has 
been done and return to the pessimism and the despair of 
March 3 of last year. 

Mr. FESS. We shall wait and see what the Senator will 
see a year from now. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, my friend from Ohio is 
in the unfortunate position that he now is willing to admit 
conditions have improved, but he fears that a year from 
now we shall be in an unfortunate situation. No man can 
now say what condition we shall be in a year from now, 
but every man in America knows what condition we were 
in a year ago. 

Mr. FESS. Have we improved by going in debt $9,000,- 
000,000? Is that improvement? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator talks about 
a year from today. The Senator from Ohio will not be 
here a year from today. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that is possible; but the Sen- 
ator from Ohio will be somewhere where he can remind 
the Democrats of their follies. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, in the hope that I may 
make the Senator from Ohio feel a little better, may I read 
some newspaper clippings to the Senator? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I do not care to yield at 
this point. I am insisting upon giving some happiness to 
the Senator from Ohio. He has discussed hogs, and, there- 
fore, I advise him that a Dayton, Ohio, paper called the 
News has a large headline as follows: 

Rise in hog prices first break farmers have had for months. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that is Jimmy Cox’s paper. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, the paper further says: 

Predictions by experts are that $6 mark will soon be touched. 
Immediate benefits clearly apparent. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, as I said, that is Jimmy Cox's 
paper. 

Mr. BYRNES. I will read from the Akron (Ohio) Times- 
Press 

Mr. FESS. That is another Democratic paper. 

Mr. BYRNES. I am glad to know that in Ohio there are 
now so many Democratic papers that really, Mr. President, 
there may be something to the pessimistic prediction of the 
Senator from Mississippi with respect to the Senator from 
‘Ohio. Here is a clipping from another Ohio paper, the 
Vindicator, of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The Youngstown Vindicator is a Democratic 
paper. 

Mr. BYRNES. I think, Mr. President, all the newspapers 
of Ohio are now Democratic. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES. And nearly all of the voters in Ohio are 
Democratic. 

Mr. FESS. They are printing the news sent frem Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, the unfortunate situation is 
that the Senator from Ohio will not believe even the news- 
papers of his own State. He will not believe the Washing- 
ton Post’s figures. In fact, he will believe nothing that does 
not convince him that in the very near future the Govern- 
ment is to be destroyed, and its people returned to the 
poverty of the last administration; but he asks too much, 
and no one can join him in that wish. 

I hasten to read further, Mr. President, to give the Sena- 
tor a little more encouragement. 

Mr. FESS. What is the next one? 

Mr. BYRNES (reading): 

Two million two hundred and seventy-two thousand five hun- 
dred and fourteen dollars net profit shown by Goodrich. 

Mr. FESS. What newspaper is that in? 

Mr. BYRNES. The Akron, Ohio, Times-Press. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; that newspaper was previously re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. BYRNES. Will the Senator say that it was not so— 
that the Goodrich Co. did not make that much? 

Mr. FESS. The newspapers print what is sent out from 
Washington. 

Mr. BYRNES. That is sent out from the Goodrich Tire 
& Rubber Co. Does the Senator mean to say that this news- 
paper deliberately misstated the facts as to the financial 
condition of the Goodrich Co.? 

Mr. FESS. The N.R.A. is spreading the news of 25 per- 
cent increase. That is not recovery. 

Mr. BYRNES. I read the statement. Does the Senator 
say that these newspapers in the State of Ohio deliberately 
misstated the facts? 

Mr. FESS. The newspapers are engaged in the same 
sort of ballyhoo in which the Senator is right now engaged. 

Mr. BYRNES. Does the Senator say the newspapers have 
misstated the facts? 

Mr. FESS. I say that the newspapers are working in 
support of the administration, hoping nothing worse shall 
come from this administration. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, what is the date line of 
the article sent out from Washington? 

Mr. FESS. It is dated yesterday. It is a part of the 
ballyhoo of “The Year of Roosevelt.” Everyone knows 
about that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator from South Carolina 
tell us the date line? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BYRNES. No, Mr. President; I do not yield, because 
I want to have the Recorp show that these articles were 
printed in Ohio. They are not sent out under a Washing- 
ton date line. When the Senator from Ohio says they were 
sent out yesterday or the day before, the Senator is speak- 
ing, as he so often is willing to do, without having knowledge 
of the facts, and without seeing the newspaper clippings. 

I have here an article dated February 14. It is printed 
in Akron, and is not printed under any Washington date line. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator has been gathering those articles 
for several weeks in order to put them in the RECORD. 

Mr. BYRNES. Well, I love to read the Ohio newspapers, 
especially since the Senator says they have all gone Demo- 
cratic. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator likes to read especially the 
Democratic newspapers. 

Mr. BYRNES. Oh, they are really splendid newspapers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Especially since they have been show- 
ing the results of the recovery. 

Mr. BYRNES. It would give the Senator much distress 
to know that the people in his State are recovering. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BYRNES. One second, Mr. President. I have here 
a clipping from the Beacon Journal. The item in this 
Akron paper is headed: 

Would absorb 2,000 idle men. Move fits United States program 
for fewer hours in all industries. Workers’ assembly sponsors pro- 
posal, asks $21.75 salary minimum. 

That is a local story. It does not come from Washington. 
It may make the Senator unhappy, but I dare say it brought 
happiness to 2,000 men who were given a chance to make a 
living and support their families. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, when the Senator speaks of 
making the Senator from Ohio happy by reading the news of 
recovery as it appears in the various newspapers of his 
State, of course the Senator from South Carolina realizes 
that the news which would make the Senator from Ohio 
really happy would be the unthinkable news of an impos- 
sible thing—the recovery of the Republican Party. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want it to appear in the 
Record also that the Akron Beacon Journal is a Republican 
newspaper. 

Mr. BYRNES. I judge so, for the reason that the Senator 
from Ohio did not interrupt to say anything about it being a 
Democratic newspaper. 

The Toledo Blade, under date of February 6, has an article 
headed: 

GLASS WORKERS GET PAY BOOST—-250 TOLEDOANS AFFECTED BY 

RESTORATION OF HIGHER WAGES 


A wage increase of from 10 to 17½ percent for members of the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, including 250 Toledo work- 
ers, was made effective Monday, it was announced here today at 
the union headquarters. 


If this be a Democratic newspaper, it certainly brought to 
the people of Ohio the happy news that 250 more were 
restored to jobs. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BYRNES. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. How much recovery does the Senator think 
would have come if the last administration had had nine 
billion dollars to distribute among the people? 

Mr. BYRNES. The last administration, Mr. President, 
never would have distributed nine billion dollars among the 
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people. They might have distributed it among those who 
were despoiling the people, put never among the people. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator from 
South Carolina is satisfied with that answer. 

Mr. BYRNES. Absolutely; just as satisfied as he was with 
the answer of the Senator from Ohio. 

Let me read further: 

Increased output of steel forecast. 


This is from Cleveland, by the Associated Press. I pre- 
sume the Senator would say that the Associated Press is 
Democratic. 

Cleveland district gains. 


This is from the New York Times, but the story comes 
from Cleveland. 
Operations in some industries increase—retail sales rise. 


Let me read this for the Senator from Ohio, from the 
Toledo Blade again: 

$4,200,542.38 profit shown by glass company. Business upturn 
carries Libbey-Owens-Ford plants into full operation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Ohio asked the Sen- 
ator about the distribution of the $9,000,000,000. What 
would have happened if the $9,000,000,000 had been in the 
hands of the last administration? How much of the 
$9,000,000,000 does the Senator estimate would have gone to 
the subsidy people in this country? 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator 
to engage in the discussion of so unpleasant a subject as 
that. 

Mr. FESS. I would not do that with the Senator from 
Tennessee. That would be unkind. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, let me read further, under 
date of February 10, a local story in the Cleveland Press 
showing that employment in Cleveland during the month of 
January was 20.7 percent higher than in the corresponding 
month of 1933. 

Again, under date of February 5, an article from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

Jobs in industry up sharply here. More employed than at any 
time since May 1931. 

Another one from the Beacon-Journal, of Akron, Ohio; 
also an article from the Toledo Blade: 

Industry looks up. 

An article from Cleveland, published in the New York 
Times: 

Cleveland trade swells. Some gains are as much as 60 percent 
over 1933 period 

Then from the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch: 


Telephone installations continue to show gain. Net gain of 
1,056 stations reported in Columbus since August 1, 1933, with 
103 for January. 

Aid for building and loan depositors seen in new State regula- 


tion. 

Again, from the Cleveland Plain-Dealer, an article by the 
financial editor, Guy T. Rockwood, headed: 

Increased sales shown in month by chain stores. Run ahead 
of January 1933; employment gains; merchandise sales are on 
increase. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. My contention was that there has been no 
recovery. I have never contended that there was no busi- 
ness. We are spending hundreds of millions of dollars a 
month out of the Treasury. Certainly that money is going 
into business. There will be a revival of business in every 
State, not alone in the State of Ohio, but that is not 
recovery. 

Mr. BYRNES. As the Senator has been heretofore told, 
he is in the unfortunate position of telling a man who has 
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been out of employment for a year, whose family were in 
want and who now has a job once more, that he is not 
prospering again, that he is not looking forward to life with 
some pleasure. He would tell him, “ You are all wrong. 
You are not prospering. You have not anything. You have 
experienced no recovery. You are in want.” The Senator 
will never find anybody in America believing in the doctrine 
he has been preaching this afternoon, because the United 
States today is in better shape than any man in the Senate 
dared to believe 1 year ago it would be. 

Mr. FESS. But that is relief. That is not recovery. 

Mr. BYRNES. Whenever the Senator goes to the people 
of Ohio to tell them that he wants to draw a distinction 
between relief and recovery, I fear the prediction of the 
Senator from Ohio will be found to be correct. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed in the 
Recorp the statements from the press of Ohio to which I 
have referred. 

There being no objection, the statements were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor as follows: 


[From the Press, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 14, 1934] 


BUSINESS AND Joss Ur 18-20 PERCENT—CLEVELAND LEADS COUNTRY 
AVERAGE IN JANUARY RECOVERY 


More jobs and more business were reported for Cleveland and 
the Nation today by B. C. Seiple, head of the State-city free- 
employment bureau, on his return from a conference in Wash- 


n. 

“ January employment figures were 18 to 20 percent above Janu- 
ary of last year”, he said. “This is slightly above the national 
average of 18 percent flat. Except Youngstown, Cleveland shows 
the best rate of improvement among Ohio cities. There are still 
signs of a shortage of skilled labor in metal trades. 

“ Meanwhile we are approaching May, the peak job opportunity 
month of the year.” 

The Washington conference was held by the National Advisory 
Council for the United States Employment Service. Mr. Seiple 
told of reports of heavy increases in retail trade, the textile and 
shoe industries. 


[From the Times-Press, Akron, Ohio, Feb. 28, 1934] 


AKRON Sarrisr o WiTH N.R.A. RESULTS—OBJECTIVES GENERALLY 
APPROVED By BUSINESS LEADERS 

Akron has little criticism to offer against N.R.A. and much com- 
mendation, a check disclosed today. With Recovery Administrator 
Hugh Johnson's fault-finding congress in session at Washington, 
Akron business, industrial, and commercial leaders generally ap- 
proved N.R.A. objectives. 

Some adjustments were believed necessary to lighten the added 
financial burden on small businesses, but the N.R.A. program as 
a whole was hailed as a step in the right direction. 

Business men pointed out that increased trade, ‘due to better 
times, has more than offset the additional outlay for increased 
wages, under codes. 


[From the Vindicator, Youngstown, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1934] 


OHIO BUSINESS SHOWING GAINS—RESERVE BANK REPORTS MARKED 
CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 


CLEVELAND, Oo, February 1, 1934.—Business conditions in the 
fourth Federal Reserve district are showing a marked change for 
the better in comparison with the picture a year ago, it is stated 
in the monthly business review of the Federal Reserve bank re- 
leased today. 

Money paid to workers on governmental projects is beginning 
to bounce back into retail and wholesale channels, and this cir- 
cumstance combined with the fact that industrial pay rolls have 
increased makes the business scene a little brighter. 

The review points out that department-store sales in this dis- 
trict in December had a 14.4 percent greater dollar value than in 
the closing month of 1932; wearing apparel store sales were up 
15 percent and furniture-store sales, 38 percent. 

“In mid-January”, it is stated, “ operations in most steel cen- 
ters of this district expanded, and the industry was turning out 
steel at double the rate of January 1933.” 


[From the News Bee, Toledo, Ohio, Feb. 8, 1934] 
WILLYS-OVERLAND TUNES UP PLANT TO Por 3,000 on JOBS—ORDERS 
FOR MATERIALS TO BUILD 5,000 Cars Go OuT—OPpERATE IN MONTH 

Orders for the materials necessary in the manufacture of from 
5,000 to 7,500 autos by the receivers of the Willys-Overland Co. 
were in the mail Thursday, and actual operation of the big 
plant out Central Avenue was scheduled to begin in approxi- 
mately 4 weeks. 

This was announced by David R. Wilson, coreceiver in charge of 
plant operation, who said that the starting date depended largely 
on how soon the receivers can obtain delivery of pressed steel 
for bodies and forged steel for crankshafts. 
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Mr. Wilson added that approximately 3,000 men would be put to 
work here: that 500 would get employment in the company’s 
assembly plant in Los Angeles, Calif., that several hundred more 
would .be employed in subsidiaries in Elmira, N.Y., and Pontiac, 


| Mich., and that 30,000 workers would be affected indirectly. 


AUTHORIZES CERTIFICATES 


Court orders authorizing the construction of the autos, the 
issuance of $750,000 in receivers’ certificates to finance this con- 
struction, and the payment to the bondholders of $500,000 pro- 
ceeds from the sale of unneeded machinery were signed in Federal 
court Wednesday afternoon by Judge George P. Hahn, who ex- 
pressed his delight in the action in no uncertain terms. 

Mr. Wilson characterized Judge Hahn's orders as of paramount 
importance to Toledo” and added that Willys-Overland executives 
already were shaping their merchandising plans for the year, pre- 
sumably in the belief that manufacture would continue beyond 
the 7,500. The operating executive, who viewed the reemployment 
of so many men as in line with President Roosevelt's policies, 


| praised the Willys-Overland “77” highly. 


| stream-lined economy car”, he said. 


FEW CHANGES MADE 


“Introduced a year ago, it still stands as America's only fully 
“Only a few changes have 
been made in the 1934 Willys model. The louvres have been more 
completely stream-lined to fit in the entire styling of the car and 
wire wheels have replaced the pressed disk wheels.” 

The court orders were handed to Judge Hahn by Bert P. Heben- 
streit, a young attorney in the office of Brown & Sanger, who has 
been in charge of the receivers’ legal work during the past week 
because of a brief illness of Sigmund Sanger. Both Mr. Sanger 
and Walter Brown, former Postmaster General, were in court at 
the time. 

“TI have here the orders”, Mr. Hebenstreit said. 

“All right”, said the judge, “you can't get them up here any 
too soon.” Then, as he finished his signature, he added: 

Ive always felt that the seventh day of the month was a lucky 
day for me and this proves it.” 


FINAL HEARING IS BRIEF 


The final hearing on the orders, which were drafted after a 
month and a half of disagreement between attorneys for the 
bondholders and those for the general creditors, consisted simply 
of Hebenstreit’s handing the papers to Judge Hahn after George 
Welles, attorney for the bondholders’ trustee, had made a hurried 
inspection of a report by the receivers showing that they already 
had agreements from purchasers of the cars and of the receivers’ 
certificates. 

This report was in process of preparation in the Brown & 
Sanger office when court opened. 

While it was awaited, the treasurer of Lucas County appeared, 
through Assistant Prosecutor Paul L. Alexander, to press an appli- 
cation for $65,000 in personal taxes due, and Charles W. Racine. 
special master to determine claims against the receivers, appeared 
to ask for an extension of time when his report is due to May 1. 


TAX DECISION DUE SOON ` 


The bondholders are opposing payment of the personal taxes 
and Judge Hahn is expected to make a decision in the near future, 
now having briefs before him. Mr. Racine reported that more 
than 1,000 creditors had placed claims for more than $12,000,000. 
This does not include the bondholders’ claim for $2,000,000, plus 
interest, It is expected that some of the claims will be disallowed. 

The last possible cħance of the order not going through dis- 
appeared before court when the National Supply Co., 384 South 
Erie Street, withdrew an objection it had filed as the claimant to 
a $35,054 mechanic's lien against the Willys-Overland for machin- 
ery and supplies. 
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From the Repository, Canton, Ohio, Feb. 4, 1934 


Oxtio FINANCES SATISFACTORY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE REPORTS— 
Stare Has MADE EXCELLENT SHOWING, CHAMBER SURVEY Sars 
CASH BALANCE ImPROVED—CHECK-UP MADE By OHIO STATE UNI- 
VERSITY PROFESSOR TO GUIDE ORGANIZATION 


Co.umsvs, OHIO, February 3.—Results of a survey on the finan- 
cial condition of the State, conducted at the request of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce by Walter D. Wall, certified public account- 
ant and professor of accounting in Ohio State University, were 
revealed here today. 

The survey, which was taken to enable the chamber to consider 
intelligently tax problems and legislation, showed that at the 


close of 1933 there was a cash balance in the general revenue fund 
| of $716,902.93, but that there were encumbrances payable amount- 


ing to $2,055,472.45, leaving a net deficit in the general revenue 
fund of $1,338,469.52, 
SAYS REPORT REASSURING 


“The report”, said a bulletin issued by the chamber, is “ reas- 
suring.” 

“In comparison with past years, the State’s finances make an 
excellent showing”, the bulletin said. 

After all of the funds, including the general-revenue fund, the 
highway maintenance and repair, highway improvement, institu- 
tional building, State office building, and Ohio Racing Commission, 
are taken into consideration, the report disclosed, it is found that 
the total cash balance is $9,300,334.34, with encumbrances payable 
amounting to $7,374,914.15, or a net cash balance of $1,925,420.19. 

In addition to the above, the report shows, there are certain 
subsidy funds, such, for instance, as educational aid and poor 
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relief, een ow a 8 5 of 62,896, 741.65, but with 

encumbrances payable o 425.87, or a net cash bal 

$2,553,315.78. ae 
CASH BALANCE LARGER 


Total revenues for 1933, exclusive of highway maintenance and 
repair, highway construction (including Federal funds), the racing 
commission, and office building funds, amounted to $27,110,066.49, 
whereas the expenditures from such revenues and funds amounted 
to $27,317,613.22. 

The amount of the encumbrances in the general-revenue fund 
were not as large at the end of 1933 as they were at the end of the 
previous year and the cash balance on hand was greater than at 
the end of 1932, the report stated. 


[From the Vindicator, Youngstown, Ohio, Feb. 7, 1934] 


Coal Miners Back at WORK—ONE HUNDRED AND Fiery MEN WIN 
FIGHT FOR $1.25 RATE—SCALE ro BE RETROACTIVE 


By James Gregg 


SALEM, February 7.—Idle 3 weeks, 150 striking pick miners re- 
turned to work this morning as 9 mines in the ee 
Greenford district reopened under a ruling made late yesterday 
by the divisional labor board. 

The miners will receive $1.20 and $1.25 a ton for coal mining, in- 
cluding “dead work.” The scale, approved last fall, was made 
retroactive to October 1. 

Under the ruling operators will refund to miners the difference 
between the agreed scale and wages paid since October 1. The 
approved scale sets wages at $1.20 for coal 3 feet thick or more 
and $1.25 for coal under 3 feet thick. 

The labor board, representing division 2, district 6, in Ohio, ruled 
that the operators were in error in abrogating the $1.20-$1.25 
scale, including all “dead work.” 

The miners have contended that the wage agreement was made 
effective from October 1, 1933, to April 1, 1934, but that it never 
was put into effect, and that they have been receiving 88 cents per 
ton for coal mined, plus certain charges for “dead work.” They 
claim that, under the wage paid, coal could be mined for 93 cents 
to eae per ton. 

operators contend that in signing the wage agreement the 
believed the scale was to be in effect but a few days. 7 

The board's ruling was signed by John Wynn, Canton, chair- 
man; Ivor Harris, New Philadelphia:; F. J. Barnes, Coshocton; and 
W. W. Dunn, Salem, board members; Thomas J. Price, Midvale, 
miners’ commissioner for Ohio, and W. H. Haskins for the opera- 
tors’ commission of Ohio. 


[From the Press, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 2, 1934] 


TEXTILE MILLS HERE SPEED UP IN TRADE BooM—CLOTHING MANU- 
FACTURERS LOOK FORWARD TO BIG SPRING BUSINESS 


Bobbins are spinning gaily in Cleveland textile mills these days 
and nimble fingers are flying over coats and dresses getting ready 
for the biggest spring trade in years. 

There is no question about it, clothing manufacturers will tell 
you, smiling, business is getting decidedly better. Old customers 
are ordering much heavier than last year. New customers are 
appearing. 

Plants are ng on capacity time with capacity staffs. Vol- 
ume of anticipated production has increased anywhere from 10 to 
30 percent. 

STORES STOCKING UP 


Of course the clothing industry is an off-and-on business. This 
is always a busy time of the year for the manufacturers. Mer- 
chants are taking inventory and stocking their shelves for spring. 

Prohibited from overtime work by N.R.A., employers have added 
many employees in an attempt to catch up with demand. Pay 
rolls have increased as high as 50 percent. 

Here are some typical examples: 

Printz Biederman Co., makers of women’s coats: Reports orders 
35 percent ahead of last year. Has outlined ambitious spring pro- 
gram which is expected to keep plant running full time through 
April. Pay rolls up 25 percent. 

Korach & Co., makers of women’s dresses: Order volume up 10 
to 30 percent. Full staff of 150 at work. Decidedly better feeling 
of prospects ahead. Pay rolls up 30 to 50 percent. 

Friedman-Blau-Farber Co., knit goods: Business very much bet- 
ter than last season’s production value, and pay rolls up approxi- 
mately 25 percent. 

Industrial Rayon Co.: Business looking up all along the cloth- 
manufacturing line. 

Joseph & Feiss Co., men’s clothing: Running to capacity with 
staff of 1,650 as compared to 1,200 last season. Will take 3 months 
to finish present orders on hand. Prospect of $2,000,000 spring 
business as compared to $1,250,000 last year. Orders on unit basis 
show 50 percent increase. 

Bloch Co., men's clothing: Running full speed; still too early 
to tell whether orders will fulfill expectations, which are for 
considerably increased business. 

Stone Knitting Mills Co.: Feeling seasonal increase and 
doing good business, though not appreciably better than last year, 

Federal Knitting Mills Co.: Business good. Volume not expected 
to exceed 1933 noticeably. 

Keller-Kohn Co., women’s coats: Full staff of 300 at work. In- 
crease over last spring’s trade noticeable, with feeling it will grow 
still larger. 
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Cleveland Worsted Mills: General improvement noticed since 
last November. Outlook considerably better than in past, attrib- 
uted to generally improved conditions throughout Nation. Ex- 
port trade still lagging due to unsettled foreign exchange. 

And so on down the line. From mill to maker, worker to 
consumer, wholesaler to retailer, a lighter, brighter spirit is mak- 
ing itself felt. New money, new business, new hope. 


[From the News, Dayton, Ohio, Feb. 10, 1934.] 
$4,100,493 Pam WORKERS HERE IN Past MontH—Pay ROLL FOR 
JANUARY Is ABOVE FIGURES FOR SAME MONTH IN 1933 


Total pay rolls in Dayton in January amounted to $3,484,308.46, 
according to figures released Saturday by A. C. Wolf, secretary of 
the Dayton Clearing House Association. 

The total does not include the Civil Works Administration pay 
roll, which for January amounted to approximately $616,185.10. 

Comparatively, the January figures, including both industrial 
and C. W. A. totals, are only $431,695.94 less than the December 1933 
figure of $4,532,189.50. The January total exceeded by $1,137,065.90 
the pay roll for January 1933, which was $2,963,427.66. 

Business and financial leaders were much enthused by the pay- 
roll reports, particularly as to its comparison with December 1933, 
which was unusually large. 

They pointed out the fact that the amount of money paid 
workers in the various business interests here shows a decided 
improvement in business conditions. 

The total C.W.A. pay roll for Dayton for the week ending Satur- 
day amounted to $96,474.55, according to Walter Conway, disbursing 
officer. 

That amount of money was less than the total for last week. 
The difference was caused by weather conditions and the fact that 
the pay roll on C.W.A. projects at Wright Field was paid out of the 
Columbus office. Wright Field pay roll totals approximately 
$12,000. 

Conway also reported that 7,277 men were given employment for 
a total of 158,736 hours. 


[From the News, Dayton, Ohio, Feb. 10, 1934] 


Rise IN Hoc Prices First Break Farmers Have Hap FOR MONTHS— 
PREDICTIONS BY EXPERTS ARE THAT $6 Manx WIL Soon BE 
TOUCHED— IMMEDIATE BENEFITS CLEARLY APPARENT 


The first real good break farmers have had in a month of Sun- 
days is the steadily growing price quoted on hogs. The rise has 
been almost phenomenal. What the future holds is any man’s 
guess, but if present prices hold, farmers will be in the way of 
seeing a profit in the business of raising and feeding hogs for 
market, Predictions and forecasts, issued by acceptable authori- 
ties, promise $6 hogs within a few days, and there are some who 
give even higher figures. At present prices the quotations on corn 
and hogs more nearly represent an even ratio between the two 
commodities than has been the case for several months, 

Farmers with feed lots crowded with hogs that were quoted 
around $3 or slightly higher knew they were feeding at a loss when 
corn was quoted at 40 to 45 cents a bushel. The position of such 
farmers was unenviable, because they were forced to eontinue feed- 
ing in order to prepare the animals for market, while at the same 
time they knew the practice was ruinous unless hog prices ad- 
vanced. With improved prices feeding operations may be carried 
on with greater confidence. Reliance on still higher prices is not 
entertained by experienced farmers, who realize that market fluc- 
tuations may change the picture overnight. 

Government experts explain that the current upward tendency 
in hog prices is caused by the sweeping policy of the A.A.A. last 
fall in drawing pigs from the farm to market centers. The greater 
number of the pigs so taken from farms would now be coming into 
market, with the effect of retarding price advances, If this is the 
correct explanation it proves the wisdom of the plan, which, 
briefly, was and is to reduce production in order to raise prices. 
The present benefit to farmers is apparent when consideration is 
given to the unbalanced ratio between corn and hogs which has 
prevailed for months. 

If farmers still had those pigs in feed lots, at this time about 
ready for market, there is little doubt prices would be even lower 
than they were a few days ago, because of an oversupplied market, 
and 40- to 45-cent corn would be fed to hogs at a possibly lower 
price than prevailed a short time ago. 

The Government's plan to reduce production and raise prices 
is simple and easily understood. It was not so easily put into 
effect. Millions of hogs and pigs had to be bought outright and 
practically destroyed in order to reduce the number of swine in 
the country to meet the calculations of A.A.A. experts. Accepting 
present price schedules as directly creditable to the plan, farmers 
are joining the Government’s corn-hog Prin it by thousands in 
every section where hogs are raised erci: 

In southwestern Ohio but few hog-feeding 8 will stay out 
of the program. The response is almost unanimous among farm- 
ers who have a feeling that they should be sufficiently patriotic to 
do their individual best to help forward the tremendous 
Here and there a farmer prefers to stay out, and the Government 
apparently contemplates no action against him. They may con- 
tinue to produce their usual quota and market them under the 
advantage in price secured by the A.A.A. program. Nevertheless, 
community feeling is potent and those who choose to decline to 
cooperate are in a more or less marked position. 

The Government asks no one to incur loss. Production reduced 
to the prescribed base will decrease the normal number of hogs 
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normally produced, but the loss will be repaid to the farmer, which 

2 most generous proposition, as all fair-minded persons will 
t. 

The ultimate purpose justifies whatever means may be required 

to accomplish it, but the Government cannot bring it about with- 

out the practically unanimous support of hog feeders everywhere, 


[From the Times-Press, Akron, Ohio, Feb. 14, 1934] 


$2,272,514 Ner Prorir SHOWN BY GOODRICH—SALES INCREASE 6.43 
PERCENT FOR 1933, SAYS ANNUAL REPORT—POSITION Is Goop—Last 
YEAR'S STATEMENT REVEALED LOssES OF $6,582,148 


Net profit of $2,272,514 was shown today in a preliminary state- 
ment of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 1933 annual report. 

A loss of $6,582,148 in 1932 was changed to the two and a quar- 
ter million profit last year, according to the report read at a meet- 
ing of directors in New York. 


SALES UP 6 PERCENT 


Last year's sales amounted to $79,293,495, an increase of $4,791,- - 
691 or 6.43 percent over the previous year. Current assets were 
placed at $53,322,766 and current liabilities $8,330,854, a ratio of 
64 to 1. 

Cash, short-term deposits, and Government securities amounted 
to $12,091,364, which exceeded total current liabilities by $3,760,510, 
according to the report. 

The company was seen in good position to meet 1934 by reason 
of increase in prices of raw materials. Materials on commitment 
at the end of the year were at prices below the market at that 
date. 

MOHAWK SHOWS LOSS 

The difference between cost and face value of company bonds 
and debentures acquired during the year and credited to income 
amounted to $2,374,937, compared with $2,500,957 in the previous 
year. 

An operating profit of $316,488 was shown by the Mohawk Rub- 
ber Co. report, issued at the annual meeting yesterday, but 
adverse conditions reduced this to a net loss of $181,141. 


[From the Beacon Journal, Akron, Feb. 24, 1934] 

Wort ABSORB 2,000 IDLE Men—Move Firs UNITED STATES PROGRAM 
FOR FEWER HOURS IN ALL INDUSTRIES—COLONEL Lea VISITS 
AKRON— WORKERS’ AssEMBLY SPONSORS PROPOSAL, Asks $21.75 
SALARY MINIMUM 

By Harry H. Harriman 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Saturday, through its workers’ 
industrial assembly, called upon the N.R.A. for a 30-hour minimum 
week and a minimum wage of 60 cents an hour for all the codes 
of the rubber industry. 

The present code provides for a 36-hour week and a minimum 
rate of 40 cents an hour. 

The action, taken with acknowledged support from C. C. Slusser, 
vice president and general factory manager, was passed unani- 
mously by the senate and house of representatives of the assembly 
Friday afternoon. 

FORWARDED TO JOHNSON 

Copies of the resolution were immediately forwarded to Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, N.R.A. Administrator, and Goodyear officials. 

Meanwhile, heads of the tire industry in Akron were speculating 
over significance of a “ mysterious ” visit Col. Robert S. Lea, Assist- 
ant N.R.A. Administrator, is reported to have paid Akron last 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

Reached in Washington Saturday, Colonel Lea told the Beacon 
Journal his visit to Akron was “entirely personal and added, 
“I didn’t talk a word of business while there.“ 

The Assistant Administrator said that Goodyear’s action “ antici- 
pates a program” which will be discussed the week of March 5, 
when more than 7,000 business executives assemble in Washington 
for conferences on the N.R.A. and its future. 

DENIES PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Lea denied he previously had known of Goodyear’s new labor 
and wage stand, but said it was “in line with policies the Gov- 
ernment is advocating.” 

Goodyear’s action is believed to be the first taken by a major 
ee er aa cae ee 
provisions in its industry's N 

The assembly's resolution pointed out that although the tire 
industry is operating at near normal production schedule” there 
are 2,000 former Goodyear workers who have not been taken back 
on the pay roll under the 36-hour-a-week working plan. 

WOULD AID WORKERS 


“A shorter work week with a-corresponding 
enable these workers to be brought back at 
quently relieve the C.W.A., P.W.A., and direct charity.” 

The statement also asks that weekly minimum wage for all 
salaried employees be increased to not less than $21.75. 

Slusser, who is the official contact” between the workers’ or- 
ganization, which has been functioning for 15 years, and the 
8 Saturday announced his hearty approval of the reso- 
ution, 

“It will be a good thing for Akron and help Akron companies”, 
he said. 


increase in pay would 
Goodyear and conse- 


AVERAGE WAGE HIGH 


“The average wage here is 85 cents an hour, while outside of 
Akron it is about 70 cents, Smaller companies in other parts of 
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the country should pay the same labor rates that Akron tire man- 
ufacturers pay”, he added. 

Although most Akron labor leaders have held out for the 60-cent 
wage minimum Goodyear asks, Coleman , American Fed- 
eration of Labor representative, said 60 cents would not be a satis- 
factory base rate. 

“If the industrial assembly passed such a resolution, it plainly 
was at the request of the company management which dominates 
the assembly. They know very well that labor will not be satis- 
fied with such a minimum wage. 

MUST BE BETTER 
5 They will have to do better than that before they forestall our 
efforts. 

“If the Goodyear has millions to give to the Sears, Roebuck Co., 
we want to get part of that money for the workers.” 
aoe House, president of the Goodyear rubber workers’ union, 


“Tt is right in line with what organized labor wants. In fact, 
it is not surprising that the assembly passed such a resolution, 
since most of the assemblymen are also members of our union.” 


WORDING OF RESOLUTION 


The complete resolution reads: 

“Subject: Protesting maximum hours and minimum wage as 
defined in the rubber tire manufacturing, rubber mechanical 
goods, rubber reclaim, and rim manufacturing codes: 

“ Whereas it is yery evident at this time that the present maxi- 
mum number of hours per week as defined within the above- 
mentioned codes will not absorb the labor classified under these 
codes; and 

“Whereas the rubber industry is at present operating on a near 
normal production schedule; and 

“ Whereas there are approximately 2,000 former employees of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., who to date have not been recalled 
on the Akron plant; and à 


REDUCE CHARITY BURDEN 


“ Whereas a shorter work week with a corresponding increase in 
pay would enable these workers to be brought back at Goodyear 
and consequently relieve the C.W.A., P.W.A., and direct charity; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Fifteenth Goodyear Industrial Assembly (both 
bodies concurring), That the labor provisions for all factory 
workers under the above codes be the same, with a maximum 
week of 30 hours and a minimum wage of 60 cents per hour, with 
a leeway of 80 hours per year as at present, and that the weekly 
minimum wage for all salaried employees be increased to not less 
than $21.75.” 

It was signed by Jack Shirley, president, and C. D. Clark, secre- 
tary of the senate, and H. W. Harmon, speaker, and Paul Hedges, 
secretary of the house of representatives. 


[From the Blade, Toledo, Ohio, Feb. 6, 1934] 


Guass WORKERS Get Pay Boost—250 TOLEDOANS AFFECTED BY 
RESTORATION OF HIGHER WAGES 


A wage increase of from 10 to 17% percent for members of the 
American Flint Glass Workers Union, including 250 Toledo workers, 
was made effective Monday, it was announced here today at the 
union headquarters. 

M. J. Gillooly, president; Harry H. Cook, vice president; Charles 
J. Shipman, secretary-treasurer; and Arthur Elbert, assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer of the union, returned here today from Pitts- 
burgh following a 10-day conference with manufacturers at which 
the wage levels were lifted to affect all of the 15 departments of 
the union. E. J. Barry, chairman of the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Pressed and Blown Glass Ware, presided at the meeting. 

The increases restore the wage level for the glass workers to 
that in effect in 1929 and 1930, which marked the salary peak. 
It was agreed also that the workers will operate under the N.R.A. 
code for the glass industry which means, according to Mr. Gil- 
looly, that some of those who suffered salary reductions of 1714 
percent will actually receive increases amounting to 21 percent. 

The agreement will remain in effect until the first Monday in 
September when another conference will be held in Atlantic City. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 8, 1934] 


INCREASED OUTPUT OF STEEL FOoRECAST—PRONOUNCED FEBRUARY- 
Marcu Buren IN PROSPECT, TRADE MAGAZINE SAYS—PENNSY 
LOAN FACTOR—EXPECTED TO RELEASE HEAVY TONNAGE FOR COM- 
PLETION OF RAILROAD’S IMPROVEMENTS 
CLEVELAND, January 7.—A pronounced increase in the produc- 

tion of steel in February and March is considered likely, the 

magazine Steel said today. 

The “pronounced February-March bulge”, as the magazine de- 
scribed it, will follow the expected placing of steel orders by the 
railroads, the automotive and the building industries, and a 60- 
percent production rate is seen as a possibility by steel executives, 
the magazine said. 

TWICE RATE OF YEAR AGO 


“Miscellaneous requirements from a diversified list of custo- 
mers, plus some moderate automotive, railroad, and structural 
business, have been sufficiently broad to prevent the steel works 
operations last week from going below 31 percent, exactly twice 
the rate in the comparable week last January. All indications 
appear to assure a rebound of several points this week.“ 
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Operations in the Wheeling, New England, Cleveland, and De- 
troit districts increased during the week, in the case of Detroit 27 
points to 79 percent. Operations in the New England district 
ees ef points to 95 percent, in Wheeling 15 to 56, in Cleveland 

At the same time Chicago operations dropped off 6 points to 
34, Youngstown was down 6 to 32, Pittsburgh 5 to 22, eastern Penn- 
Sylvania 2 to 224%. Birmingham remained at 52. 


ORDERS UNEXPECTEDLY HEAVY 


Unexpectedly heavy steel orders were received during the first 
week of January and with inventories out of the way the general 
manufacturing industries are expected to negotiate their first- 
quarter contracts, the magazine said. 

Approval by P.W.A. of a $77,000,000 loan to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is expected to release a heavy tonnage of structural ma- 
terial for completion of the railroad’s electrification program, con- 
struction of 7,000 freight cars and orders for 100 locomotives. 

The daily average pig-iron production for December was 38,456 
gross tons, 6.5 percent higher than November. The total for the 
month, 1,192,136 tons, brought the output for the year to 13,- 
221,707 tons, 52.3 percent over 1932. 

Steel’s iron and steel composite is unchanged at $32.42; the 
finished steel composite remains $51.10; while the scrap index is 
up 13 cents to $10.83. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 27, 1934] 


CLEVELAND DISTRICT GAINS—ỌOPERATIONS IN Some INDUSTRIES 
INcREASE—RETAIL SALES RISE 


CLEVELAND, January 26.—Operations in some of the smaller in- 
dustries of the district in early January expanded at a greater- 
than- or contrary-to-seasonal rate. The National Pottery Show at 
Pittsburgh had more buyers in attendance than for several years 
and orders for china and glassware were placed in large volume. 
Plants now are advancing operating rates. Orders were over 50 
percent in excess of January 1933. 

Paint sales also have increased contra-seasonally as Civil Works 
Administration projects consumed large amounts, Retail sales 
also have increased. 

Construction contracts awarded in this territory the first half 
of January were at a rate exceeding the December figure, which 
was the highest for any month since May 1931. Public Works 
contracts, financed by Federal funds, continue to represent by far 
the greater part of total building. 

Steel operations and work at automobile parts and accessories 
plants increased the past week as a result of orders received from 
automobile producers, who, according to reports, have more orders 
than in several years. 


From the Blade, Toledo, Feb. 22, 1934] 


$4,200,542.38 PROFIT SHOWN BY GLASS ComPANY—BusINEss UPTURN 
CARRIES LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD PLANTS INTO FULL OPERATION 


The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. in 1933 had a net profit of 
$4,200,542.38 as compared to a loss of $295,019.16 in 1932. 

These figures of the upturn that has favored this company’s 
business are contained in the annual report mailed to stockholders 
Wednesday night. 

The report shows that during 1933 all convertible gold notes of 
the company were retired and notes of a par value of $2,638,000 
were purchased for cash, the remainder with a par value of 
$5,400,500 being exchanged for 216,200 shares of common stock 
of the company, leaving the only security issue of the company the 
common stock. 

CAPITAL SURPLUS INCREASED 


The report shows that there was an increase in the capital 
surplus of the company of $4,050,375. In the year, too, the 
company authorized the purchase in the open market of 8,000 
shares of the common stock. This stock was purchased at an 
average price of $25.94 per share and since has been retired, having 
the status of unissued, authorized shares. 

Cash and Government securities of the company totaled $4,138,» 
988.58 at the close of the year, a gain of $209,722.02 for the year. 


AUTO BUSINESS HELPS 


The report says that plate- and safety-glass sales increased sub- 
stantially as a result of the revival of the automobile business in 
the latter part of 1933. Motor-car production climbed 48 percent 
over the low level of 1932, the report says. The increase in safety 
glass, the report says, was caused not alone by the pick-up of the 
automobile industry but to the use of safety glass by industry 
generally. The report says that 40 percent of the glass used in 
the motor industry in 1933 was safety glass as compared with 
20 percent in 1932, 

WINDOW SALES GAIN 

During the last months of 1933, also, the report says, there was 
a sharp increase in window-glass sales. The report says that to 
cooperate fully with the recovery program the company, July 16, 
1933, restored one of the two 10-percent wage and salary reduc- 
tions made in the previous 2 years, and put into effect the mini- 
mum wages of the N.R.A. code of the glass industry. In addition, 
the report says, the company introduced the 6-hour day, providing 
work for 1,200 new employees. All employees, the report said, 
received the equivalent of 8 hours’ pay for the 6 hours of work. 


1934 


ALL FACTORIES OPERATE 


All factories of the company, the report says, are in opera- 
tion and maintained at a high rate of efficiency, The plate-glass 
plant at Ottawa, III., which was closed for 2 years, resumed oper- 
ations last July, the report adds. A $100,000 addition to the 
safety-glass plant was built in the last year and work has been 
started on a storage plant at Rossford. The new building will 
cost $250,000, 

The report says the company resumed dividends during the year 
at the rate of 30 cents a share a quarter. The balance sheet of 
the company shows it has assets of 634, 09,609.89. 


RESERVE IS $2,044,827 


It has set up reserves for contingencies and for rebuilding fur- 
naces amounting to $2,044,827.84, and at the end of the year had 
an earned surplus of $7,427,150.70 and a paid-in capital surplus of 
$7,268,770.60, or a total of $14,695,921.30. 

The company showed a manufacturing profit for the year, after 
deducting material costs, labor, and manufacturing expenses, of 
$7,671,657.75. It charged off in depreciation on manufacturing 
properties $1,794,533.93. Other income, including dividends, roy- 
alties, etc., amounted to $448,671.29. 


From the Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 5, 1934] 


Joss in InpuUstry Up SHARPLY HERE—MORE EMPLOYED THAN AT 
Any Time SINCE May 1931, CHAMBER or COMMERCE REPORTS 


By Paul L. Einstein 


Cleveland industry has hit a stride that bids fair to return most 
of its remaining unemployed to places on factory pay rolls before 
the spring of 1934 is out. 

With forces up to a level not seen since May of 1931 and the 
peaks of last summer already left well behind by soaring activity 
in January, Cleveland is stepping out with a pace that even the 
optimistic had not dared to anticipate. 

The chamber of commerce survey of employment in 100 repre- 
sentative concerns shows that on January 31 these concerns had 
2,261 more on their pay rolls than in August, when the best pre- 
vious record since the depression began was made, and 17,362 
more than in the gloomiest days last March. The January 31 total 
was 59,840 employees. 

Fifty-four of the 100 reporting concerns increased thelr forces 
in January and 27 of them expect to make further additions in 
the current month, while only 3 anticipate any lay-offs. 


ADVANCES DISTRIBUTED 


“The most significant thing about the January record”, J. W. 
Vanden Bosch, the chamber statistician, said yesterday, is that 
the advances were well distributed throughout almost every line. 
Seasonal declines in one branch of the textile industry, for in- 
stance, were more than made up by extraordinary advances in 
another division of the same field. The automobile and iron and 
steel activity was particularly strong and encouraging.” 

Increases in the iron and steel group from December to Janu- 
ary were 12.2 percent, or 1,690 men, and in the automotive group 
15.7 percent, or 1,713 men. 

Industrial observers calculated that succeeding months will find 
a steady upward climb in the employment index for industry, 
whether or not there is any marked rise in the index of general 
business activity, because Cleveland in predepression years almost 
invariably saw longer factory pay rolls in the late winter, spring, 
and early summer months than in January. Even including the 
depression years, February activity has generally stepped frac- 
tionally ahead of January. 

UPTURN FOUNDED ON DEMAND 


With the extraordinary influences which built up the July, 
August, and September peaks of 1933 behind us and out of the 
way, the present upward trend is founded on actual current de- 
mands, rather than anticipations of soaring prices and mount- 
ing buying power, which led to the piling up of huge inventories. 
The goods are for the market and not for the warehouses, 

The January employment record showed the following changes 
for the various flelds covered by the chamber survey: Food and 
food products, off 2.1 percent; textiles, up 1.8 percent; iron and 
steel, up 12.2 percent; lumber, up 7.7 percent; paper and printing, 
up 0.5 percent; chemicals, off 1.6 percent; nonferrous metals, up 
2 percent; automobiles, up 15.7 percent; miscellaneous, off 1 per- 
cent, 

The aggregate was up 5.8 percent over last month, for an in- 
crease of 3,303 persons. 


[From the Blade, Toledo, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1934] 
INDUSTRY Looks Up 


Expansions of Toledo industries last year exceeded the losses 
by more than $2,000,000. There are now listed by the chamber of 
commerce exactly 1,106 industrial concerns in this city. A new 
high mark is thus established. 

Of course the total number of industrial employees is still much 
below the peak of the late 1920's, but this is attributable chiefiy 
to the virtual shut-down of the Overland under receivership dur- 
ing reorganization negotiations. However, a definitely encourag- 
ing report of absorption of workers by private industry comes 
from local C. W. A. headquarters. Fifty to one hundred men are 
going back daily to the stores and factories, making place for 
equal numbers of idle men to take their places on C. W. A. jobs to 
maintain the local quota of that organization, 
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The gain, at least in some respects, is ent. The greater 
diversification of local industry brings about gradually a greatly 
to be desired condition. 

While Toledo wants, and must have, great factories, it should 
not be dependent upon any one industry for well-being and 
prosperity. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 17, 1934] 


CLEVELAND TRADE SWELLS— SOME GAINS ARE AS MUCH As 60 PERCENT 
OvER 1933 PERIOD 


CLEVELAND, February 16.—Comparison of current business opera- 
tions in most lines of importance in this district reveal some 
startling gains from a year ago. Besides, considerable added im- 
provement has occurred in recent weeks in many lines, 

Consumption of crude rubber in February is estimated as 60 
percent above a year ago at rubber and tire plants. Operations 
at china and pottery plants have been increasing and orders and 
shipments for the year to date are reported 50 per cent ahead of 
the same period of 1933. 


[From the Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 14, 1934] 


TELEPHONE INSTALLATIONS CONTINUE TO SHOW GaIN—NeET GAIN OF 
1,056 STATIONS REPORTED IN CoLUMBUS Since Aucust 1, 1933, 
WITH 103 FOR JANUARY; AID FOR BUILDING AND LOAN DEPOS- 
rrons SEEN IN New Stare REGULATION 


By Albert E. Redman 


Installations and cancelations of telephone stations, still one 
of the best guides for general business, continued to show im- 
provement in Columbus, it was revealed in the latest report of 
H. W. Lindaman, district commercial manager for the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. here. 

Net gain in the number of stations in Columbus since August 1, 
which represented the low point in the number of stations in 
service, was 1,056, 

Gains for the various months since August 1 follow: 

August 82, September 312, October 278, November 76, December 
95, January 130, and the first week of February 83. 

In order to make the gain of 130 stations in January, according 
to Lindaman, it was necessary to connect 902 telephones, or 
practically 7 stations for each 1 gained. 

At the end of January 1934 the number of stations in service 
in Columbus was 60,559, which is 3,096 less than was in service 
at the same time last year. : 

“Since the loss for the first 7 months of 1933 was 4,545, it will 
be observed that the company is slowly reducing severe losses 
sustained up to the turning point, August 1,” Lindaman said. 


[From the Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 5, 1934] 


INCREASED SALES SHOWN IN MONTH BY CHAIN STORES—RUN AHEAD 
OF JANUARY 1933—EMPLOYMENT GAINS—MERCHANDISE SALES ARE 
ON INCREASE 


By Guy T. Rockwell 


First reports of leading chain stores show that January busi- 
ness was considerably in excess of the corresponding month last 
year, reflecting the increase in spending that is being done as a 
result of the increase in employment and business activity. 

According to the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 37,249,000 per- 
sons were employed in the United States in December exclusive of 
C.W.A. projects, an increase of 415,000 over November. 

S. S. Kresge sales last month were 14.51 percent greater than 
January 1933, totaling $8,824,000. The company was operating 
721 stores January 31, just 2 more than a year ago. F. W. Wool- 
worth reported January sales as $18,137,341 against $15,844,684, 
while W. T. Grant’s sales totaled $4,832,562 against $4,272,878 and 
Neisner Bros. $984,463 against $793,048. 

The advance guard of 12,000 merchandisers reaching Chicago 
yesterday for the twenty-fifth semiannual Interstate Merchants’ 
Council convention reported business ranging from 28 to 60 per- 
cent ahead of last year. C. D. Southard, wholesaler, stated that 
“we are entering a period of rising prices. Merchants generally 
have depleted their stocks and are anxious to replace them, taking 
advantage of any price increases.” 

From Dayton comes the report that business of the National 
Cash Register Co. last week was substantially better, domestic 
sales being 63.7 percent above January 1933, S. C. Allyn, general 
manager, reports. 

THREE OHIO PLANTS BENEFIT 

Railroad-equipment plants in Canton, Columbus, and Lima, 
Ohio, will benefit from the equipment business allocated by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Nickel Plate. The official allocations an- 
nounced yesterday total $24,170,000, which, with the Erie awards 
announced Saturday, bring up the equipment purchases of the 
Van Sweringen roads to approximately $35,000,000. 

Of these awards the Ralston Steel Car Co. of Columbus will get 
750 hopper cars, the Canton Car Co. 500 hoppers, and the Lima 
Locomotive Works five 0-80 locomotives and 20 extra tenders for 
the Nickel Plate. 

The American Locomotive Co. was awarded 15 of the 2-84 
type locomotives and tenders for the Nickel Plate. When it is 
recalled that this latter order calls for more locomotives than 
were bought by all the railroads in 1932 and 1933 the importance 
of this buying looms all the greater. The car orders announced 
yesterday are as follows: 
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American Car & Foundry Co., 1,900 gondola, hopper, and auto- 
mobile; Pullman Co., 1,150 box cars; Standard Steel Car Co., 1,150 
hoppers; Pressed Steel Car Co., 500 hoppers; General American Car 
Corporation, 2,250 hoppers; Ralston Steel, 750 hoppers; Bethlehem 
Steel Co., 675 gondolas; Canton Car Co., 500 hoppers; Mount Ver- 
non Car Manufacturing Co., 100 furniture cars; Ryan Car Co., 25 
flat cars; Pullman Car Manufacturing Co., 7 coaches; St. Louis 
Car Co., 12 mail and express cars and 15 coaches, 


PENNSY ORDERS AIR BRAKES 


Other railroad purchases announced yesterday included 7,000 
sets of air-brake equipment placed by the Pennsylvania with the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. The equipment will cost about $1,- 
000,000. The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. announced 
1,000 men were returning to work with the reopening of the 
Alaska Collier at Mount Carmel, Pa. 


CAR LOADINGS GAIN 


Companies reporting yesterday showed that car loadings for 
last week were substantially above corresponding week last year. 
The C. & O. reported 25,720 cars against 25,937 handled the pre- 
vious week and 22,388 a year ago. On the Atchison loadings 
totaled 20,607 against 21,621 week before and 19,358 in 1933 week. 
The Nickel Plate handled 11,725 cars against 11,882 week before 
and 10,081 year ago. 


[From the Beacon-Journal, Akron, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1934] 


AUTOMOBILE TIRE Prices TO CLIMB—INCREASES TO FOLLOW BOOST IN 
COMMODITIES, ADVANCE IN WaGES—DvE To Gol Poier 


Increase in Akron tire prices appeared almost certain Thursday 
as President Roosevelt's gold policy forced commodity prices up, 
and wage boosts for tire factory workers went into effect in Akron. 

Rising commodity prices, as a result of the President’s offer to 
buy and sell gold in foreign markets, will undoubtedly carry with 
it an advance in the price of rubber, experts say. 

RUBBER PRICES CLIMB 


Since October, during which the Treasury has been buying gold 
at higher than the market price, the most pronounced price effect 
has been on rubber and silver. Their increase was in greater 
percentage than gold. 

Approximately 40,000 rubber-factory workers are to receive 
larger pay envelopes for their work starting today, the average 
pay increase being announced as 10 percent. 

Reports of tire-price increases have been current for more than 
a week, with dealers anticipating an announcement boosting the 
prices some time this month. 


WAGES ARE INCREASED 


Both Goodyear and General announced that wages for prac- 

tically all factory workers were increased an average of 10 per- 
cent, effective today. 
Firestone's boost in pay was in effect Monday, while the Good- 
rich, although making no formal announcement yet of exactly 
what adjustments are being made, is also reported to be increasing 
pay. 

Tire manufacturers in the fourth Federal Reserve district re- 
ported a production increase in January which would put their 
output about 30 percent above the level of the last 2 months in 
1933, the Monthly Business Review of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland said Thursday. 

SALES ARE HEAVIER 

Excess of production over shipments was attributed partly to 
the seasonal character of the tire business. Sales, it was revealed, 
have been larger than a year ago in every one of the last 6 months. 

The increase in stocks in recent months, which on December 
1 represented an estimated 4.2 months’ supply, accompanied the 
sharp reduction in automobile production prior to the introduc- 
tion of new models. 

January increase in crude rubber price gave tire inventories a 
much higher value than those of a year ago. 


[From the Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1934] 


Bank Derostrs Make Bic GAIN IN 6 MontHs—Ciims NEARLY 
$1,000,000,000 Srnce Last Aucust—Onito GROCERY TRADE SHOWS 


INCREASE 
By Guy T. Rockwell 


-Due to large Government expenditures and renewed confidence 
$n the banking structure which has brought money out of hoard- 
ing, deposits in member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
increased nearly $1,000,000,000 from mid-August to mid-February. 

This huge gain was cut down $86,000,000 in the week ended 
February 21 when net deposits dropped, due in all probability to 
the financing of the recent Treasury issues. Secretary Morgan- 
thau announced last night that this financing was six times over- 
subscribed thus keeping the rate of oversubscription in line with 
other issues brought out by the Government since the program 
to raise $6,000,000,000 of needed money was undertaken. 

Net deposits of $4,372,000,000 represent an increase of 8888. 
000,000 since August 23 but are still $120,000,000 under the total 
a year ago. 

In the latest report of member banks investments increased 
$340,000,000 and loans on securities increased $99,000,000. Of 
the $99,000,000 increase in loans on securities $97,000,000 repre- 
sented an increase in loans to brokers. Business loans declined 
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MARCH 5 


$27,000,000 and at $4,718,000,000 such loans are $89,000,000 under 
the 1933 figure. 
Principal assets and liabilities of member banks, with changes 
a the week and same week last year are, in millions of 
ollars: 


— 


Der 


5888288588888 


deposits. 4. 
Government deposits 1. 
Due from banks 1. 
Le ee 3, 


Increase. 


MORE CREDIT TO GROCERS 


Grocery sales in Ohio are on the upgrade, but the increase is 
being carried on a credit basis, according to the Ohio State Uni- 
versity bureau of business research. Where sales had an average 
December—January loss of 7.7 percent the past 5 years, there was 
& gain of 4.7 percent last month, the bureau points out. 

“The increase in January sales”, the bureau reported, “ was 
due to the gain in charge sales, cash sales having declined 6.7 
percent. Charge sales as a percentage of total sales increased from 
82.8 percent in December to 84.1 percent in January. Average 
daily sales during January were 23.8 above January 1933, and 
physical volume, as indicated by dollar sales adjusted for price 
changes, was 0.7 percent higher.” 


OHIO GETS AUBURN BUSINESS 


Ohio companies have received orders from the Auburn Co. for 
$1,250,000 of materials. An additional $600,000 of orders were 
released over the week-end, according to W. H. Beal, president 
Auburn Automobile Co., the Weatherhead Co., Elso Grease & Oil 
Co., and National Copper & Smelting Co., of Cleveland, shared in 
this additional order, according to Beal. 

Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby; Mullins Manufacturing Co., 
Salem; Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; Couche-Uthe Co., of 
Elyria; Falls Steel Tube & Manufacturing Co., Newton Falls; Powell 
Pressed Steel Co., Hubbard; Columbus Bolt Works, Columbus; 
Bingham Stamping & Tool Co. and Doehler Die Casting Co., of 
Toledo, also received portions of the order. 

Cash dividend payments by the Standard Oil group the first 
quarter this year are estimated at $24,424,434, compared with 
$42,457,920 preceding quarter and $32,406,332 first quarter of 1933. 

The absence of a payment by the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey this quarter, while payments were made in both the pre- 
ceding quarter and the first quarter of 1933, accounts for the 
greater part of the decline. At this time last year the New Jersey 
company paid a quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share, or ap- 
proximately $6,450,000, while in preceding quarter a semiannual 
distribution of 50 cents a share amounting to approximately 
$12,900,000 was made. This followed a similar payment in the 
June quarter, at which time company inaugurated the policy of 
paying dividends semiannually instead of quarterly. 


[From the Press, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 2, 1934] 
BUTTER Prices Soar—Hrrs New 12-MontH HIGH AS STORAGE 
HOLDINGS DECREASE 
Cleveland wholesale butter prices today soared to a 1933-34 
high market. Extra grade was up 1 cent at 28 cents a pound, 
standard grade up 114 cents to 27½ cents a pound. This is a 
27-percent increase since January 1, 1934. 


[From the Press, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 10, 1934] 
Reports SHARP GAIN IN CLEVELAND JoES— 0. S. U. REVEALS 20.7- 
PERCENT INCREASE IN JANUARY OVER LAST YEAR 
Employment in Cleveland during the month of January was 
20.7 percent higher than in the corresponding month of 1933, but 
declined 3.1 percent from the figure reached in December of last 
year. 
This was revealed yesterday in a report issued in Columbus by 
the business research bureau of Ohio State University. 
The State as a whole showed a decline of 2.9 percent from 
December’s high mark. However, employment in Ohio was 26 
percent higher in January than in the same month of 1933. 


WILLIE B. CLEVERLY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 407) for the relief of Willie B. 
Cleverly, which were, on page 1, line 6, after the sum 
“ $124.23.” to insert “in full settlement of all claims against 
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the Government of the United States”; on page 1, line 6, 
to strike out “ in full compensation ”; and on page 1, line 12, 
after the word “station” to insert: 

Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read 
and referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, as follows: 


To the Congress: 

Over a third of a century ago the United States as a 
result of a war which had its origin in the Caribbean Sea 
acquired sovereignty over the Philippine Islands, which lie 
many thousands of miles from our shores across the widest 
of oceans. Our Nation covets no territory; it desires to 
hold no people over whom it has gained sovereignty through 
war against their will. 

In keeping with the principles of justice and in keeping 
with our traditions and aims, our Government for many 
years has been committed by law to ultimate independence 
for the people of the Philippine Islands whenever they 
should establish a suitable government capable of main- 
taining that independence among the nations of the world. 
We have believed that the time for such independence is at 
hand. 

A law passed by the Seventy-second Congress over a year 
ago was the initial step, providing the methods, conditions, 
and circumstances under which our promise was to be ful- 
filled. That act provided that the United States would 
retain the option of keeping certain military and naval bases 
in the islands after actual independence had been accom- 
plished. 

As to the military bases, I recommend that this provision 
be eliminated from the law and that these bases be relin- 
quished simultaneously with the accomplishment of final 
Philippine independence. 7 

As to the naval bases, I recommend that the law be so 
amended as to provide for the ultimate settlement of this 
matter on terms satisfactory to our own Government and 
that of the Philippine Islands. 

I do not believe that other provisions of the original law 
need be changed at this time. Where imperfections or in- 
equalities exist, I am confident that they can be corrected 
after proper hearing and in fairness to both peoples: 

May I emphasize that while we desire to grant complete 
independence at the earliest proper moment, to effect this 
result without allowing sufficient time for necessary political 
and economic adjustments would be a definite injustice to 
the people of the Philippine Islands themselyes little short 
of a denial of independence itself. To change, at this time, 
the economic provisions of the previous law would reflect 
discredit on ourselves. 

In view of the fact that the time element is involved, I 
suggest that the law be amended as I have above suggested 
and that the time limit for the acceptance of the law by 
the proper authorities and by the people of the Philippine 
Islands be sufficiently extended to permit them to recon- 
sider it. 

For 36 years the relations between the people of the 
Philippine Islands and the people of the United States have 
been friendly and of great mutual benefit. I am confident 
that if this legislation is passed by the Congress and 
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accepted by the Philippines, we shall increase the mutual 
regard between the two peoples during the transition period. 
After the attainment of actual independence by them. 
friendship and trust will live. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue WHITE House, March 2, 1934. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS WITH FOREIGN NATIONS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


To the Congress: 

I am requesting the Congress to authorize the Executive 
to enter into Executive commercial agreements with for- 
eign nations; and in pursuance thereof within carefully 
guarded limits to modify existing duties and import restric- 
tions in such a way as will benefit American agriculture and 
industry. 

This action seems opportune and necessary at this time 
for several reasons. 

First, world trade has declined with startling rapidity. 
Measured in terms of the volume of goods in 1933, it has 
been reduced to approximately 70 percent of its 1929 vol- 
ume; measured in terms of dollars, it has fallen to 35 
percent. The drop in the foreign trade of the United States 
has even been sharper. Our exports in 1933 were but 52 
percent of the 1929 volume and 32 percent of the 1929 value. 

This has meant idle hands, still machines, ships tied to 
their docks, despairing farm households, and hungry indus- 
trial families. It has made infinitely more difficult the plan- 
ning for economic readjustment in which the Government 
is now engaged. 

You and I know that the world does not stand still; that 
trade movements and relations once interrupted can with 
the utmost difficulty be restored; that even in tranquil and 
prosperous times there is a constant shifting of trade 
channels, 

How much greater, how much more violent is the shifting 
in these times of change and of stress is clear from the 
record of current history. Every nation must at all times 
be in a position quickly to adjust its taxes and tariffs to 
meet sudden changes and avoid severe fluctuations in both 
its exports and its imports. 

You and I know, too, that it is important that the coun- 
try possess within its borders a necessary diversity and 
balance to maintain a rounded national life, that it must 
sustain activities vital to national defense and that such 
interests cannot be sacrified for passing advantage. Equally 
clear is the fact that a full and permanent domestic recov- 
ery depends in part upon a revived and strengthened inter- 
national trade and that American exports cannot be per- 
manently increased without a corresponding increase in 
imports. 

Second, other governments are to an ever-increasing ex- 
tent winning their share of international trade by negotiated 
reciprocal trade agreements, If American agricultural and 
industrial interests are to retain their deserved place in this 
trade, the American Government must be in a position to 
bargain for that place with other governments by rapid and 
decisive negotiation based upon a carefully considered pro- 
gram, and to grant with discernment corresponding oppor- 
tunities in the American market for foreign products sup- 
plementary to our own. 

If the American Government is not in a position to make 
fair offers for fair opportunities, its trade will be superseded. 
If it is not in a position at a given moment rapidly to alter 
the terms on which it is willing to deal with other countries, 
it cannot adequately protect its trade against discriminations 
and against bargains injurious to its interests. Further- 
more, a promise to which prompt effect cannot be given 
is not an inducement which can pass current at par in 
commercial negotiations. 

For this reason, any smaller degree of authority in the 
hands of the Executive would be ineffective. The executive 
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branches of virtually all other important trading countries 
already possess some such power. 

I would emphasize that quick results are not to be ex- 
pected. The successful building up of trade without injury 
to American producers depends upon a cautious and gradual 
evolution of plans. 

The disposition of other countries to grant an improved 
place to American products should be carefully sounded 
and considered; upon the attitude of each must somewhat 
depend our future course of action. With countries which 
are unwilling to abandon purely restrictive national pro- 
grams or to make concessions toward the reestablishment 
of international trade no headway will be possible. 

The exercise of the authority which I propose must be 
carefully weighed in the light of the latest information so 
as to give assurance that no sound and important American 
interest will be injuriously disturbed. The adjustment of 
our foreign-trade relations must rest on the premise of 
undertaking to benefit and not to injure such interests. In 
a time of difficulty and unemployment such as this the 
highest consideration of the position of the different 
branches of American production is required. : 

From the policy of reciprocal negotiation which is in 
prospect, I hope in time that definite gains will result to 
American agriculture and industry. 

Important branches of our agriculture, such as cotton, 
tobacco, hog products, rice, cereal, and fruit raising, and 
those branches of American industry whose mass-produc- 
tion methods have led the world, will find expanded op- 
portunities and productive capacity in foreign markets and 
will thereby be spared, in part at least, the heartbreaking 
readjustments that must be necessary if the shrinkage of 
American foreign commerce remains permanent. 

A resumption of international trade cannot but improve 
the general situation of other countries and thus increase 
their purchasing power. Let us well remember that this 
in turn spells increased opportunity for American sales. 

Legislation such as this is an essential step in the pro- 
gram of national economic recovery which the Congress has 
elaborated during the past year. It is part of an emergency 
program necessitated by the economic crisis through which 
we are passing. It should provide that the trade agreements 
shall be terminable within a period not to exceed 3 years; 
a shorter period probably would not suffice for putting the 
program into effect. In its execution the Executive must, of 
course, pay due heed to the requirements of other branches 
of our recovery program, such as the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

I hope for early action. The many immediate situations 
in the field of international trade that today await our at- 
tention can thus be met effectively and with the least possible 
delay. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Wuite House, March 2, 1934. 


A MENACE TO RECOVERY—EDITORIAL FROM ST. LOUIS POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I present an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of February 15, 1934, 
entitled “A Menace to Recovery”, which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post Dispatch, Feb. 15, 1934] 
A MENACE TO RECOVERY 


The text of section 7A of the Recovery Act is so clear that no 
interpretation is needed, but if its meaning must be stated in 
rulings by administrative groups, the language of the St. Louis 
Regional Labor Board could hardly be improved. This section, 
the local board says, “ not only the right of employees 
to be free from interference, restraint, and coercion of employers 
in. their ation of representatives, but also in all activities 
relating to their self-organization. This section both creates 
rights in employees and reciprocal obligations in employ- 
ers. The statute is explicit in forbidding interference by the em- 
ployer with the self-organization of his employees.” 

Members of a board which appreciates so fully the guaranties 
of this historic piece of legislation could come to only one con- 
` clusion in the case of Chevrolet Motor Car and the Fisher Body 
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companies and their employees. Any activity on the part of an 
employer to dictate or influence workers to join a company union 
or association is a violation of the law. Discharge of employees 
who have refused to adhere to the company organization is both 
unfair and illegal. They should be taken back. The company 
union is not prohibited, but employees must join it voluntarily. 

The chief complaint of the workers, presented at a hearing to 
which the companies named failed to send representatives, was 
that when the plants resumed operations after the seasonal sum- 
mer and fall lay-off, the companies did not take back approxi- 
mately 1,000 workers who were members of the United Automo- 
bile Workers“ Federal Labor Union, opposed to the company or- 
ganization known as the “works council.” Failure to reemploy 
these workers, the men contend, could not have been because 
there was no work for them, since the companies found it nec- 
essary to e C.W.A. workers and former employees who had 
been dismissed for inefficiency. 

This is the situation as reported by the protesting employees, 
If the regional labor board did not have a true picture, that is 
the fault of the companies. Obviously, the purpose of a hearing 
before an impartial tribunal is to get at the facts through the 
recital of both sides. As a matter of fact, the situation is the 
one common wherever employers seek to evade section 7A by the 
company-union device. 

We believe employers who are menacing the success of the re- 
covery program through the institution of company unions will 
find it profitable to study the experience of the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Co., which has just been reported by Miss Mary Van Kleeck, 
director of the department of industrial studies of the disinter- 
ested Russell Sage Foundation. 

This Colorado company, located in a region of great labor strife, 
has tried both types of organization—company and workers’ 
unions—and has found that the latter is more beneficial to the 
company as well as to its employees. Freedom of the workers to 
organize and manage their own union inspired loyalty to the com- 
pany, which greatly increased its good will and was the leading 
factor in enabling it to increase its business, even in a time of 
depression. 

The company-union issue falls like a black shadow across the 
door of the N.R.A, In the case of the Weirton Steel Co., the 
workers sent a delegation direct to President Roosevelt when their 
effort to organize their own union was resisted by the company. 
The New Republic tells what happened: 

“ His response was definite and to the point. In a proclamation 
issued 2 days later, he directed the National Labor Board to 
determine ‘in any manner it sees fit whether a substantial num- 
ber of workers are against the company union and for a union of 
their own. If that is the case, then an election shall be held 
under the Board’s exclusive control, and a majority vote in favor 
of a given union shall make that union the accredited instrument 
for collective bargaining.” ‘ 

This is a matter as to which the Government must display 
great firmness if we are to make any progress along the route 
charted by the Recovery Act. It is not easy for industry to aban- 
don the practices of decades and realize that its own interest lies 
in a greater diffusion of the profits of industry among the workers. 
The failure of industry to see this was one of the causes of the 
depression. How many times have we pointed out that, by taking 
always a greater proportion of this profit, industry collapsed itself? 

We do not wish to be understood as believing that the company 
union is always without merit. What we do believe is that in its 
more beneficent aspect it is on all-fours with the slave owner 
who was kind to his slaves. That estimable man stood in the way 
of a great social reform, and so does the company union. 


ONE WAY OUT 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I present an open letter 
from John D. Pearmain, of Scarboro, N.Y., entitled One 
Way Out”, reprinted from the February 10 issue of Today, 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Reprinted from Feb. 10, 1934, issue of Today] 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, AND 


Press OF AMERICA—ONE Way OvuT—WE Have Pam TRIBUTE LONG 
ENOUGH 


(Foreword.—The article below assumes that interest, as well as 
principal, on the present public debts will be paid in full—but 
that few, if any, new interest-bearing debts will be contracted in 
the future—and that it is these millions of annual interest on 
new financing that will be saved to the public by the method 
suggested below.) 

Billions for revenue—not one cent more for tribute. 

We have paid tribute long 

Isn't it time we inaugurated a new method of financing public 
improvements, a method that would eliminate in the future the 
present mounting interest charges? 

Why should the wealthiest nation on earth pay two times for 
everything it meeds—once for materials and labor and a second 
time all over again in accumulated interest charges? 

What is the power of these money lenders, anyway, that the 
wealthiest nation on earth should go to them on bended knee to 
borrow money at interest? 

Why pay interest to others to perform a service that the Gov- 
ernment can perform equally well for itself? 
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Isn't the name and backing of the wealthiest nation sufficient 
security for such issues of credit as are needed in this time of 
emergency? 

We have paid tribute long enough. 

Why should the dumb public forever go on paying more in 
unnecessary interest charges than the original cost of any project? 

To pay once for a public improvement is enough; to pay a 
second or third time for it, in interest charges, is to change it 
from a public asset to a public liability. 

Why pay hundreds of millions in interest to the money lenders 
when public improvements can be financed by the Government 
itself through non-interest-bearing currency (issued to pay for 
labor and materials on public improvements), such currency, 
thus issued to create public works, to be retired—at the rate of 
depreciation of each property so created—from taxes and tolls 
collected by the Government, State, or local community? 

A famous case in history of this type of financing is found in 
the experience of the isle of Guernsey, which, between 1819 and 
1829, financed the building of its new market hall and other public 
improvements by an issue of non-interest-bearing currency, se- 
cured by the value of the new improvements and the credit of 
the island of Guernsey, backed up by its power and ability to 
collect taxes. The currency so issued was not convertible into 
gold or other medium of exchange but was retirable, and was re- 
tired from taxes and tolls during succeeding years. The experi- 
ment was successful, and the interest saved to taxpayers enor- 
mous on the $400,000 worth of currency so issued. 

Another famous case in history of this type of financing is 
found also in the experience of Venice where the state bank 
(which existed for a period of 600 years) issued, throughout the 
period of the last 400 years non-interest-bearing certificates of 
indebtedness, nonconvertible into gold or other coin, and these 
non-interest-bearing certificates of indebtedness were used by 
the merchants of Venice as their principal medium of exchange 
during the entire 4 centuries—a credit on the State bank—in 
the form of one of these certificates, being exchangeable for goods 
and passing at a premium of 20 percent over gold or other cur- 
rent medium of exchange; and during this entire time the State 
Bank of Venice functioned without panic or crisis, continuing in 
successful operation until the end of the Republic of Venice, when 
Napoleon, in 1797, invaded Venice and carried off the archives 
and records of the bank. 

We all know that the fact that the Government is back of the 
present interest-bearing bonds and currency issued against them 
is what maintains our present currency at par. 

Isn't it obvious, then, that if the Government is back of the 
new non-interest-bearing currency bonds that fact equally will 
maintain at par the currency issued against such non-interest- 
bearing bonds? 

The two kinds of currency, both being legal tender and both 
being backed by the full taxing power of the Government, would 
be indistinguishable from each other—would be acceptable to all. 

Isn't it universally recognized now that our $4,000,000,000 of 
gold at best is but a nominal base for our total of $5,600,000,000 
of currency—our $40,000,000,000 or so of bank deposits—and our 
$135,000,000,000 or more of bonds and mortgages—most, or all of 
which currency, bank deposits, bonds, and mortgages at least 
until recently, were supposed to have been convertible into gold? 

Isn't it universally recognized now—not only that individuals 
can no longer convert paper money into gold, but also that if a 
paper dollar is exchanged for a silver dollar—and that silver dollar 
is melted down, that the silver in that silver dollar is worth 
less than 30 cents if returned to the United States Mint to be 
recoined? 

So, isn’t it daily becoming clearer that the strength we have 
behind our currency is the credit of the Government—and the 
credit of our Government is such that people generally are willing 
to accept the present paper money without discount as a medium 
of exchange? . 

Thus it is seen from historical example as well as from our 
own experience that there is no greater security for currency 
issued by a government than the credit of that government sup- 
ported by its power and ability to collect taxes—and there is no 
question as to the power and ability of the Government of this 
country to collect taxes from its citizens. 

But, that the interest-weighted load is getting heavy enough, 
and too heavy, without being added to further, is evidenced by 
the fact that some 2,019 communities—from Detroit, the fourth 
largest city in the country, down to the smallest—are said to 
be in default on debts of about $2,000,000,000, and that the num- 
ber of such communities in default is increasing at the rate of 
about 100 a month. To cite a typical example—not of default 
in this case but merely typical of conditions holding all too 
widely throughout the country: Recent Westchester County, 
N.Y., budget figures show, of taxes collected, only 17 percent as 
going to operating expense, 28 percent for relief purposes, and 
55 percent for service on the county debt—which shows the extent 
to which funding and refunding of public debts can go. Clearly, 
for such communities throughout the country hasn’t the tax 
burden already become too hard to bear? 

Well, then, apply the foregoing to the present. situation and see 
that, since there is no greater security in the world than the 
power and ability of the Government to collect taxes, you can 
finance future public improvements without borrowing money 
at interest from the money lenders, that you can finance and pay 
for future public improvements through an issue of currency 
backed by non-interest-bearing Government bonds. These bonds 
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ciation of each property thus created, from taxes and tolls col- 
lected by the Government, State, and local community. 

Obviously, so long as the Government collected the taxes or tolls 
to retire it, the new non-interest-bearing currency would maintain 
its parity with other present forms of currency. 

The Federal Government would advance non-interest-bearing 
currency to the States for construction of approved capital im- 
provements of a public nature and the States would either use 
the money themselves on projects of their own, or reloan the 
non-interest-bearing currency to local communities within each 
State, the loans so made to be guaranteed by the States to be 
repaid to the Government from State and local taxes, or from 
tolls collected on self-liquidating projects. 

Thomas A. Edison, after a visit to Muscle Shoals is quoted as 
asking, “ Why cannot the people have the benefit of their own 
gilt-edged credit by receiving non-interest- bearing currency on 
Muscle Shoals, instead of the bankers receiving the benefit of the 
people's credit in interest-bearing bonds? — and the Rev. Chas. 
E. Coughlin, of Detroit, in commenting on this statement of Edi- 
son's, is quoted as saying, Mr. Edison, to my mind, was sensible 
in his suggestion—Government public works can be built with 
Government non-interest-bearing bonds, or currency. These 
bonds, or currency, can be redeemed from the profits gained from 
the Boulder Dam, the Muscle Shoals, the Federal highway, or from 
any other productive national enterprise.” 

Thus, if a new capital improvement were self-liquidating, as 
in the case of newly-erected buildings, in a slum-clearance project, 
there would be no need to tax the general public at all for 
cost of such a project. The Government would issue new currency 
to cover the cost, would loan the currency to States, the currency 
to be paid out as bills came due for materials and labor. The new 
buildings would be rented, and the State or municipal gov- 
ernment would then recover, during the lifetime of the buildings, 
the amount originally put into the project by collecting from the 
tenants, as rent, both amortization of principal and cost of 
upkeep of the buildings, but in such charge for rent there would 
be no charge for interest on the investment unless the Govern- 
ment, Federal, State, or local, wished to make a profit on its 
venture. 

In the case of the proposed St. Lawrence River waterway it 
is estimated that the tolls collected from sale of power, from 
freight charges, and from other sources, may just about meet 
the interest on the cost of underwriting the American 
share of the project, which means that the bonds behind the 
project might run for the full 50 years allowed by law, whereas, 
if the St. Lawrence River waterway were financed by the method 
herein proposed, any earnings, above cost of maintenance from 
the very start could be set aside for amortization of cost, and 
for retirement of the currency issued originally to build the 
waterway, and on this project alone the saving to the taxpayers 
in interest would run into hundreds of millions over such a 
term of years. 

Of course it has been said by well-known financiers that, to 
curb undue borrowing and spending on the part of any govern- 
ment, local, State, or Federal, it is perhaps both wise and neces- 
sary to impose on such governments the penalty of interest on 
sums they borrow. 

But, I ask you, doesn’t making the borrower pay two times for 
everything, once at the start for materials and labor, and a sec- 
ond time in interest charges before the loan is repaid, put the 
borrowing government just twice as badly in debt? The answer 
is obvious, that it does. 

Certainly a government’s having to borrow at interest, having 
thus to pay twice, for what it gets, makes it just twice as hard 
for that government to get out of debt, makes it just twice as 
hard for that government, local, State, or Federal, to balance 
its budget—and the theory, nice for the money lenders, of the 
necessity of a government’s having to penalize itself with interest 
to keep from spending too much, actually results in exactly the 
opposite, and makes that government spend twice as much as 
it otherwise would over a period of years to fill its needs—and 
the total of dollars borrowed by that government, and spent by it 
on capital improvements of a public nature, must be repaid 
twice—once the principal borrowed originally, and a second time 
in interest payments over the period of the loan. 

So, I ask you again, would it make the security back of such 
new currency any greater to add interest in an amount which 
over a period of years would double the tax rate? It is ridiculous 
to suggest it. 

Isn’t it obvious by now that the financial position of the local, 
State, and Federal Governments would be improved proportion- 
ately by their not having to carry indefinitely a constantly in- 
creasing burden of interest on the public debt? 

Just why should the richest nation in the world be mortgaged 
to the hilt with interest-bearing bond issues? 

Just how is it even to the advantage of money lenders that 
this country be slowly strangled with mounting interest charges? 

Isn't it daily becoming clearer that that part of our taxes, 
$1,600,000,000, which goes to paying interest on the public debts, 
local, State, and Federal, would do more good creating capital 
improvements of a public nature, than paid, in largest part, as 
now, in interest to the banks and corporations which are largest 
holders of Government bonds? 

Isn't it daily becoming clearer that the use of such millions, 
in creation of public works, in normal times would take up the 
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slack of unemployment, in the spending of those millions where 
they are needed most—i.e., amongst the unemployed? 

Why should the Government and taxpayers longer be “bled 
white” by a system that repeatedly exceeds the capacity of the 
average borrowing community to pay? Isn't any such system of 
interest, that levies tribute beyond the capacity of the average 
borrower, confiscatory of the community’s and the Nation's wealth 
and capital? 

We have certainly paid tribute long enough. 

The interest charged on money borrowed by governments, local, 
State, and Federal, may not seem too high in normal times, or in 
times of great prosperity, and may never have seemed exorbitant 
when the total amount borrowed was relatively small compared 
to national wealth and income, but, when public debts expand 
as rapidly as now, due thought and consideration must be given 
not only to the number of billions of principal being borrowed 
but equally to the mounting interest charges, which, in time, will 
double that principal unless checked. 

Federal debts of $23,000,000,000, plus State and local debts of 
$19,000,000,000, make $42,000,000,000 in all of present public 
debts—soon to rise to $50,000,000,000 when the Nation has bor- 
rowed to fill its immediate needs—interest alone already totaling 
$1,600,000,000 on the present $42,000,000,000 of public debts, and 
soon to rise to $2,000,000,000 a year in current interest charges, 
unless we improve our method of financing. 

We have paid tribute long enough. 

Certainly the new method of financing suggested here need 
put substantially neither more nor less of currency into circula- 
tion than the present Government method of paying billions di- 
rectly and indirectly to the country’s unemployed; but the new 
method eventually would save to the taxpayers hundreds of mil- 
lions a year in interest. 

Under the new method of financing, the taxing power of each 
local community, plus the taxing power of the States, plus tax- 
ing power of the Federal Government, would be back of the new 
non-interest-bearing currency. 

The value of the new capital improvements (wealth) thus 
created would be back of the new non-interest-bearing currency. 

Thus there would be ample security—the taxing power of the 
local, State, and Federal Government, plus the value of the new 
wealth created. 

In summary—it is seen that, of the three roads that lie ahead 
of us, the right-hand road would continue, as now, in piling up 
of further interest charges—the left-hand road would lead us 
eventually to repudiation of present public debts through print- 
ing of flat money—but the middle road suggested here would steer 
a course between these two, would lead to incurring of no new 
debts at e mee! while yet allowing present interest-bearing debts 
to be paid off 

In future the Government primarily would collect taxes for two 
purposes—to cover current cost of Government operation and 
to cover obsolescence on capital improvements of a public nature. 

Credit, in emergency, would be a public utility, issued as needed 
to put the unemployed to work, issued as needed to create new 
wealth of any kind, issued as needed for construction of capital 
improvements of a public nature. 

The future would not be mortgaged with increasingly prohibi- 
tive interest charges. 

The cost of Government eventually would be cut about in half. 

D. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6604) to establish the composition of the United States 
Navy with respect to the categories of vessels limited 
by the treaties signed at Washington February 6, 1922, and 
at London April 22, 1930, at the limits prescribed by those 
treaties; to authorize the construction of certain naval ves- 
sels; and for other purposes. 

Mr. NYE obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to enable me to move a 
recess? 

Mr. NYE. If I yield, am I to understand that I shall have 
the floor upon reconvening in the morning? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Dakota having the floor at this time and yielding to enable 
the Senator from Arkansas to move a recess, he will have a 
right to the floor tomorrow morning upon the convening of 
the Senate. 

RECESS 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I move that the Senate 
recess until tomorrow morning at 11 o’clock a.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 50 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 6, 1934, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1934 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D.D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Merciful God, we rejoice and wonder at Thy infinite na- 
ture. Thou art the music that knows no discord, the beauty 
that suffers no blemish, the love that touches no limit, and 
the purity that excludes all evil; we linger here with hal- 
lowed hopes and hushed memories. Holy Spirit, whisper 
Thyself into our souls. Despising nothing, neglecting noth- 
ing, O minister unto us a sense of Thy nearness. Be Thou 
the purity of every stained life, the cup of water for every 
parched lip, the light for every starless sky, and the spring- 
time of promise for every dreary winter of discontent. Gra- 
cious Father, teach us that patience, endurance, and 
fortitude are of the essence of the great and the heroic. O 
cross the horizon of our souls, inspiring, uplifting, and 
cleansing all within. In these sadly disordered times, 
Almighty God, come, O come and rule over this Congress, 
and may wisdom, understanding, and good government be 
the trumpets of our victories. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, March 3, 
1934, was read and approved. 


COMMITTEE ON ROADS 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Roads, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. CARTWRIGHT], I ask unanimous consent that this 
committee may sit during the sessions of the House today 
and tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


CROP-PRODUCTION LOANS 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House Joint Resolution 290, 
to provide an appropriation to carry into effect the act 
entitled “An act to provide for loans to farmers for crop 
production and harvesting during the year 1934, and for 
other purposes, approved February 23, 1934. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 290 


Resolved, etc., That to enable the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration to carry into effect the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for loans to farmers for crop production 
and harvesting during the year 1934, and for other puposes”, 
approved Pebruary 23, 1934 (Public Act No. 97, 73d Cong.), includ- 
ing personal services and rent in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere; paper, printing and binding; supplies and services, 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U.S.C., 
title 41, sec. 5) when the aggregate amount involved does not 
exceed $50, and such other expenses as may be necessary, there is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $40,000,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1935. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a short 
statement in order that the Membership may understand the 
import of this bill. It will be remembered that the House 
recently passed a bill authorizing the appropriation of $40,- 
000,000 to make crop-production loans. The Budget esti- 
mate came up to my committee last Saturday. I received 
word from the Farm Credit Administration as well as Mem- 
bers of the House that if these appropriations are to be made 
and are to be available for this year they must be made at 
once to serve the purposes Congress intended by the passage 
of the legislative act. 

In order that the House may have the figures with regard 
to past appropriations for this purpose I shall read a short 
statement. 
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FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D.C. March 3, 1534 
Hon. J. P. BUCHANAN, 
Chairman House Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BUCHANAN: In response to your informal request 
of this date there are transmitted herewith the following sched- 
ules: 

(a) Estimate of the appropriation of $40,000,000 authorized by 
the act of February 23, 1934 (Public, No. 97, 73d Cong.), showing 
the distribution of estimated expenditures for loans and adminis- 
trative expenses, 

(b) Statement of crop production and farmers’ seed loans from 
1921 to 1933, as of January 31, 1934. 

I hope that the approval of the appropriation estimate of 
$40,000,000 now pending before your committee can be expedited 
because it is essential that it-be treated as a special emergency 
item of legislation. The funds should be available forthwith for 
the preliminary work incidental to the filing of loan applications, 
and the approval thereof, to the end that the actual loan dis- 
bursements may be begun as soon after the middle of March as 
may be possible. 


Yours very truly, W. I. Myess, Governor. 


Farm Credit Administration estimate of appropriation for loans to 
farmers for crop production and harvesting, act of Feb. 23, 1934 
(Public, No. 97, 73d Cong.) 


Administrative expenses for period Mar. 1, 1934, to 
Feb. 28, 1935:* 


Personal services 1, 400, 000 
Communication services 25, 000 
Travel expenses 500, 000 
Transportation of things 20, 000 
Printing and binding 75, 000 
bt Ree eet ee aE ee ee ee ae 10, 000 
Miscellaneous (including recording fees) 450, 000 
C AAA Sa ee ye A et 20, 000 
Me 5 Ree ae rE a a Se r Bee 2, 500, 000 
D 

41. 000. 000 

Less interest withheld on loans 1. 000, 000 
C A L a a E E EAE ner 40, 000, 000 


Farm Credit Administration statement of farmers’ seed and crop- 
production loans as at Jan. 31, 1934 


LOANS AND REPAYMENTS 


Approved Amount Unpaid prin- 
amount of collected on cipal Jan. 31, 
loans principal 1934 


$72, 348, 709. 60 | $36, 330, 714. 49 | $35, 967, 995. 11 


30, 193, 881. 41 34, 010, 624. 65 
40, 111, 569. 17 17, 330, 648. 29 


Farmers’ seed loans, 1921-31 
SAA e e loans: 


AUG PEAS RE REEN AE 


G4, 204, 503, 06 
57, 442, 217. 46 


( 
COLLECTIONS OF PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
Amount col- 
lected on Total 
principal 
Farmers’ seed loans, 1021-31. $36, 380, 714. 49 $37, O11, 251. 93 
Crop-production loans. 
oe SE ER aS AN) 30, 193, 881. 41 2, 571, 893. 62 32, 765, 775. 08 
— — —— 40, 111, 569. 17 1. 755, 010. 14 41, 866, 579. 31 


111, 643, 606. 27 


PRINCIPAL UNPAID AT JAN. 31, 1934, AND ESTIMATED FUTURE COLLEC- 


TIONS 
Unpaid - Estimated 
ss ie uncollectible 

Farmers’ seed loans, 1921-31. $35, 967, 995. 11 | $15, 967, 995. 11 
Crop-production loans: 

P SENA EN 34, 010, 621. 65 9, 010, 621. 65 

P 17, 330, 648. 29 7, 330, 648. 29 

TAR AA 87, 309, 205. 05 | 32, 309, 255. 05 


*The necessary administrative expenses after Mar. 1, 1935, will 
be paid from collections of interest and principal as provided in 
section 5 of the act of Feb. 23, 1934 (Public, No. 97, 73d Cong.). 

Interest is deducted from the face amount of the loan for the 
period from date of note to the date of maturity. 


In some years the collections were greater than in others. 
As a general rule, we collected about 70 percent of these 
loans. In 1932 we collected only 58 percent, but that was 
due to two causes. We had some droughts in certain sec- 
tions of the country in 1932 and, also, that was an election 
year, and the President, through the Department of Agri- 
culture, issued an order that they should not pay in the 
Northwest more than 25 percent of the amount they bor- 
rowed, the balance to be disposed as Congress directs. Of 
course, the 25 percent was all that was ever paid under those 
conditions. Then the South got to raising sand about it, so 
the President issued another order letting the southern 
farmers pledge their cotton at 9 cents a pound for these 
loans when it was worth only 6 or 7 cents a pound; and, 
of course, they paid no more. This, Mr. Speaker, is the 
history of our embarkation upon this uncharted sea of 
making loans, a thing the Government should stop as soon 
as possible. We have caught a cub bear by the tail and 
have not yet been able to turn it loose. Thank goodness, 
under the Farm Credit Administration we are now organiz- 
ing throughout the Nation permanent farm-credit institu- 
tions that will, we hope, hereafter supply all needed agricul- 
tural credit. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I understood the gentleman to say that we 
had caught a bear by the tail and could not let go. Can the 
gentleman see any indication that at some future time we 
are going to be able to let go of this kind of appropriation? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes; I have great hope and great faith 
in letting go of this kind of an appropriation, because we 
have organized farm-credit institutions throughout the coun- 
try through which the farmers will be advanced credit upon 
reasonable security; and that is the reason this appropria- 
tion is $40,000,000 instead of $60,000,000 or $70,000,000, as 
heretofore. 

That is the very reason. So far as I am concerned, I 
hope that this is the last of this character of appropriation 
the Congress will be called upon to make. 

Mr. SNELL. I may state to the gentleman that I will 
assist him because I have been opposed to such appropria- 
tions right along. I think the time has come when we 
ought to quit this kind of business and I hope the gentle- 
man stands solidly on his statement. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. At the same time that the distinguished 
minority leader aids our very able Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in stopping loans to farmers, he ought 
at the same time to help stop making loans to big insurance 
companies, some of whose presidents have drawn as high 
as $200,000 a year in salary. 

Mr. SNELL. That has nothing to do with the question 
before the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes it has. 

Mr. SNELL. And the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. BLANTON. It involves the very fundamentals of 
good government. 

Mr. SNELL. It has nothing whatever to do with this 
subject. The gentleman should talk about the subject be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman from New York 
continue to loan money to insurance companies and allow 
them to pay $200,000 a year to their presidents, but when it 
comes to aiding the farmers who feed the people of New 
York City, Potsdam, and Abilene, would the gentleman vote 
“No”? Is that the situation? 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from New York has never 
been in favor of paying these salaries, and the gentleman 
from Texas has no reason to say that, either. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us stop it all when we stop any of it. 
Do not make fish of some and fowl of others. 
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Mr. SNELL. I am ready to stop it now, and I will vote 
against this appropriation if the gentleman will. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we will stop loans to railroads, banks, 
and insurance companies at the same time, I may go along 
with him. 

Mr. SNELL. I have voted against all of these. If the 
gentleman is serious he will vote against them, too. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will vote with the gentleman to stop 
loans to them all, but let us stop them all together. We are 
not going to cripple the farmer by stopping loans to him, and 
then make huge loans to the insurance companies paying 
$200,000 a year to their presidents. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Since the cyclone has passed, let me 
make a further general statement. 

I hope the time will soon come when we may stop making 
loans to insurance companies or this character of loans to 
farmers, and every other character of loan that the Federal 
Government is now called upon to make, and let private 
enterprise, business, and the farmers themselves furnish their 
own credit, and let the Government attend to strictly Gov- 
ernment affairs. I hope this appropriation will pass. It is 
needed at this time. I will vote for it and hope you will all 
vote for it. [Applause.] 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert a table which bears on the matter just considered 
by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, submitted a privileged report on the bill (H.R. 
8471) making appropriations for the military and nonmili- 
tary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1935, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
869), which was read a first and second time, and, with the 
accompanying report, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of order on the bill. 
CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS AND DIKES IN LINCOLN COUNTY, OREG. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 10, the purpose of the resolution being to correct 
a date in the engrossment of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 10 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed, in the enrollment of the bill (S. 1759) to 
extend the time for the construction of dams and dikes in Lincoln 
County, Oreg., to prevent the flow of waters of Yaquina Bay and 
River into Nutes Slough, Boones Slough, and sloughs connected 
therewith, to correct an error by striking out, in line 1, of the 
House en: amendment, the words June 13” and inserting 
in lieu thereof June 17.“ 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is merely to correct a clerical error? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 
COMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Accounts be permitted to meet today 
during the session of the House. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
are we going to have all the committees meet in the after- 
noon? Practically every committee is now meeting during 
the session of the House. 

Mr. WARREN. This is the first time this request has 
been made on behalf of the Committee on Accounts, and it 
is for the accommodation of certain members. 
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Mr. SNELL. I am not going to object, but I call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that soon there will be no 
one here because all the committees will be meeting in the 
afternoon instead of in the morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

LIABILITY OF COMMON CARRIERS BY RAILROAD FOR INJURIES TO 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bills (H.R. 7484 and H.R. 7794) to amend section 51 of 
chapter 2, title 45, of the Code of Laws of the United States 
of America, which have been referred to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, be recalled and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. In this connection I may 
say that I took the matter up with the Chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, and he agrees 
to the rereference. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman state what these bills are? 

Mr. MEAD. They are two bills that pertain to the Federal 
Liability Law and they were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and more properly belong 
to the Judiciary Committee. I took this matter up with the 
Chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and he agreed that they should be rereferred. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman wants them to be referred to 
the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


PENSION RATES OF ARMY MAIL FLYERS 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp both the 
peace-time and war-time pension rates that will apply in 
the case of Army flyers engaged in the Air Mail Service, in 
compliance with a request by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Brancuarp] made at the time the bill was under dis- 
cussion on the floor of the House. The gentleman asked at 
that time what the rates would be and I did not have them 
available, but stated that as soon as I could get them I would 
have them inserted in the Recor for the convenience of the 
Members of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, during the debates on the emer- 
gency air mail legislation I was asked to have printed in 
the Recorp the pension rates payable to those of the Army 
personnel who are engaged in flying the mail. 

The peace-time pension rates are as follows: 


Per month 

Wag bur donn x O an $22 

rr r en nenaen 30 
(With $4 for each additional child.) 

NOS WIGOW. DUS eee mee 15 

No widow but 2 children (equally divided) 22 

No widow but 3 children (equally divided) 30 


(With $3 for each additional child; total amount to be 
equally divided.) 
Dependent mother or father „4„„%%r; 15 
POG (OBC os ae pee Oe e meneame 11 


Norz.— The total pension payable shall not exceed $56. 
The following are the war-time pension rates: 


Per month 

Widow: DUG TIO OR eee nose OC mamas $30 

Widow and 1 nua... — 40 
(With 86 for each additional child.) 

No widow but 1 hne. 20 

No widow but 2 children (equally divided) 30 


No widow but 3 children (equally divided) 40 
(With $5 for each additional child; total amount to be 
equally divided.) 
Dependent mother or father „%. 
M y 15 


Norz.— The total pension payable shall not exceed $75. 

Pensions to injured enlisted men for peace-time service 
range from $9 to $125 a month. 

Pensions to injured enlisted men for war-time service 
range from $10 to $250 a month, 


1934 

(Pensions to widows and dependents as shown in tables, 
above.) 

Retired pay to officers of the Regular Army is the same 
for peace-time service as for war-time service—three fourths 
of their regular pay; in the event of death, the gratuity to 
their beneficiaries is the same—6 months’ pay; pensions to 
their widows and children are higher for war-time service 
than for peace time, as indicated above, in tables. 

Pensions to Reserve officers on an active-duty status in- 
jured in line of duty are the same as the above general 
rates of pension, ranging from $9 to $125 a month for 
peace-time service and from $10 to $250 a month for war- 
time service. (Pensions to widows and dependents, as 
shown in above tables.) Present law does not provide gra- 
tuity to beneficiaries of Reserve officers. 

Army has employed no civilian pilots so far, but may do 
so later. However, a few civilians have been employed 
in connection with the carriage of the mail by the Army, 
but not as pilots. Pensions for such civilians are pro- 
vided by the Employees’ Compensation Act and are based 
upon salary, as follows: 

Maximum pension for disability (based upon monthly 
wage of $175), $116.66 per month. 

If salary is less than $175 per month, pension would be 
two thirds of salary. 


Percent of 
husband's 
salary 

SWC Wire TT eee een pean meee se 35 

8 (under 18 years of age 10 

1 parent wholly dependent. „%:˙ 25 

Both parents wholly dependent (each) 722 20 

If partially dependent, a proportionate amount. 

Minor brothers and sisters: 

L wholly: dependent. + <-—-— —. 20 


More than 1 wholly dependent, equally divided 30 

Nork.— Aggregate compensation shall not exceed $116.66 per 
month, 

ARMY OFFICERS’ PAY RATES 

Base pay of Army officers ranges from $1,500 a year, for 
lieutenants, to $7,500 a year, for generals. 

Allowances are granted for quarters, subsistence, and so 
forth. 

Flight pay, 50 percent of base pay, in addition, when on 
regular flying duty (must fly at least 4 hours a month). 

Retired pay is 75 percent of base pay only. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include therein some facts compiled 
by General Mitchell, as expressed in an address he delivered 
in New York on March 3, 1934, on the subject of Profiteering 
in Preparedness. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I think that is going a little 
far with extensions. It seems to me that should go in the 
hearing of the committee and should be printed there. It 
hardly seems proper that we should put in the Recor» state- 
ments of people outside of the congressional body who hold 
no Official position. 

I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the speech delivered by the President today at the 
N. R. A. conference be printed in tomorrow morning’s RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

[See p. 3675.] 

THE CONSENT CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER. This is Consent Calendar day. The 
Clerk will call the calendar. 

BRIDGE ACROSS LAKE SABINE, PORT ARTHUR, TEX. 

The Clerk called the first bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H.R. 4870, to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across Lake Sabine at 
or near Port Arthur, Tex. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection, 
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EXEMPTION FROM THE QUOTA OF PARENTS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 3519, to exempt from 
the quota parents of citizens of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I expect to object 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us stop it now. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio, Mr. BLANTON, and Mr. SWICK 
objected. 

EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION ACT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 1766, to provide medi- 
cal services after retirement on annuity to former employees 
of the United States disabled by injuries sustained in the 
performance of their duties. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, this bill came up at the last call of the calen- 
dar and it was developed that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Browninc] acted as spokesman for the Ju- 
diciary Committee. The gentleman is here and I would 
like to ask if he has made the investigations that were re- 
quested at the last call of the calendar. [After a pause.] 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


THIRD-CLASS POSTMASTERS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 1626, granting equip- 
ment allowance to third-class postmasters. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That on and after July 1, 1934, 
at third-class offices in which post-office fixtures and equipment 
are not provided by the Post Office Department shall be paid, 
as allowances for personally owned or rented post-office fixtures 
and equipment, an amount equal to 50 percent of the box rents 
collected at such offices, the allowances to be paid quarterly, under 
such rules and regulations as the Postmaster General may pre- 
scribe: Provided, That when post-office fixtures and equipment 
are furnished by the Post Office Department at post offices of the 
third class, the provisions of this act shall become inoperative. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out “1933” and insert in lieu thereof 
“1934.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, RANDOLPH, MO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2308, to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Missouri River at or near Randolph, Mo. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I do not intend to object, but I thought there 
might be something about this bill that needed correction. 
I am not sure about the correctness of the language. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. I am going to ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I withdraw my reservation, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS COLUMBIA RIVER NEAR THE DALLES, OREG. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 7060, to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Columbia River, near The Dalles, Oreg. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection, 
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ELECTIONS IN ALASKA 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H.R. 6185, fixing the date for holding elections of a Dele- 
gate from Alaska to the House of Representatives and of 
members of the Legislature of Alaska; fixing the date on 
which the Legislature of Alaska shall hereafter meet; pre- 
scribing the personnel of the Territorial Canvassing Board, 
defining its duties, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: : 


Be it enacted, etc., That the election of a Delegate from the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska to the House of Representatives provided for by 
the act of Congress entitled “An act providing for the election of 
a Delegate to the House of Representatives from the Territory of 
Alaska”, approved May 7, 1906, as amended, and the election of 
the members of the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, pro- 
vided for by the act of Congress entitled, An act to create a leg- 
islative assembly in the Territory of Alaska, to confer legislative 
power thereon, and for other purposes”, approved August 24, 
1912, shall hereafter be held on the second Tuesday in September 
in the year 1934, and every second year thereafter on the said 
Tuesday next after the first Monday in September. 

Sec. 2. That the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska shall 
hereafter convene at the capitol at the city of Juneau, Alaska, on 
the second Monday in January in the year 1935, and on the sec- 
ond Monday in January every 2 years thereafter. 

Sec. 3. That the canvassing board for the Territory of Alaska 
created by the act of Congress entitled “An act providing for the 
election of a Delegate to the House of Representatives from the 
Territory of Alaska", approved May 7, 1906, shall hereafter con- 
sist of the Governor, the secretary of the Territory, and the col- 
lector of customs for Alaska. It shall be the duty of the said can- 
vassing board to canvass and compile in writing the vote speci- 
fied in the certificates of election returned to the Governor from 
the several election precincts in the Territory and to keep an accu- 
rate record of each voting precinct in the Territory and the date 
of its creation. 

The said canvassing board shall commence the performance of 
its duties at the office of the Governor within 10 days after the 
second y in October in each year in which an election is 
held as hereinabove provided, and shall continue with such work 
from day to day until the same is completed. No packages con- 
taining election returns shall be opened until the canvass com- 
mences, at which time they shall be opened in public and in such 
manner and under such conditions, as nearly as possible, as to give 
all parties interested an opportunity to see the returns. In case it 
shall appear to the board that no election return, as herein pre- 
scribed, has been received by the Governor from any precinct in 
which an election has been held, the said board may accept in 
place thereof the certified copy of the certificate of election for 
such precinct received from the clerk of the court, and may can- 
vass and compile the same with the other election returns. The 
canvassing board shall terminate the canvass and issue the certifi- 
cates of election so soon as it is satisfied that no missing return 
would, if received, change the result of a canvass based upon the 
returns at hand, but when the board has information that an 
election was held at any precinct from which no return has been 
received and which return, if received, the board has reason to be- 
lieve will affect the result of the election, it shall be the duty of 
the board to await the arrival of such return until 4 o'clock p.m. 
on the 10th day of December in the year during which the elec- 
tion is held, but no longer, and any return received after that 
time shall not be counted by the board. 

Upon the completion of the said canvass as herein provided, 
the said board shall declare the person who has received the 
greatest number of votes for the office for which he is a candi- 
date elected to such office for the term for which he is elected, 
and shall issue and deliver to him in writing, under their hands 
and seals, a certificate of his election. It shall be the duty of 
the Governor to preserve all election returns carefully and in- 
violate, and, after the certificates of result have been canvassed, 
to replace the returns into the packages from which they were 
taken and carefully seal the same and preserve all such returns 
inviolate for at least 2 years thereafter, unless sooner called upon 
by the House of Representatives of Congress or some court or 
tribunal of competent jurisdiction to produce the same for in- 
spection, It shall also be the duty of the Governor to notify each 
successful candidate of his election, and to do so by the speediest 
means of communication. 

Sec. 4. Except as herein otherwise provided, all of the provi- 
sions of the acts of May 7, 1906, and of August 24, 1912, herein- 
above referred to, shall continue in full force and effect until 
altered, amended, or repealed by Congress. And any and all laws 
enacted by the legislature of the Territory of Alaska pertaining 
to elections in said Territory shall remain in full force and effect 
until altered, amended, or repealed by the said legislature or by 
Congress. That the legislature of the Territory of Alaska shall 
have the power from time to time as the need therefor may 
arise, to change the date of general elections in the said Terri- 
tory, including the date of election of a delegate from the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to the House of Representatives and of the mem- 
bers of the Territorial legislature; and that the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska shall also have the power by law to change 
from time to time the personnel of the canvassing board, the 
dates of its meetings, and may prescribe its duties. 
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With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words “Tuesday next” 
in line 6, and all of line 7, and in lieu thereof insert the follow- 
ing: “second Tuesday in September.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL COMMITTEE OF AERIAL LEGAL EXPERTS 


The Clerk called the next resolution on the calendar, 
House Joint Resolution 271, providing for an annual appro- 
priation to meet the quota of the United States toward the 
expenses of the International Technical Committee of 
Aerial Legal Experts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the gentleman whether there are any other 
expenses involved which are not discoverable on the face of 
this bill? 

Mr. FORD. No; it is an annual expenditure of $3,000 to 
pay the expenses of a committee to attend the meeting of 
the International Technical Committee of Aerial Legal Ex- 
perts to codify and modify the air laws. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Can the gentleman tell us what 
they did last year—what benefit is it? 

Mr. FORD. We are attempting at the present time to 
establish a single international code of private aerial law. 
The United States wants to take part in it and be in on 
the original make so that when they get through we will 
not have to get the law changed to fit our situation. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Is this a permanent appropria- 
tion, 

Mr. FORD. It is. . 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. What was done last year? 

Mr. FORD. We did not participate in the conference; 
we did not attend last year for we did not have the money. 

Mr. GOSS. This makes a permanent appropriation? 

Mr. FORD. It does. 

Mr. GOSS. I know; I happen to be on the subcommittee. 
We are putting these permanent appropriations into the 
law year after year, and they go for a hundred years and 
are never called to the attention of Congress. Why does not 
the gentleman make it an authorization and then appear 
before the Appropriations Committee and justify it? If the 
gentleman will do that I will not object. I am going to 
object to permanent annual appropriations in the future. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, in order that a proper amend- 
ment may be made, making this an authorization rather 
than a permanent appropriation, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

DETERMINATION OF INDIAN HEIRS AND DISPOSITIONS OF ALLOT~ 
MENTS OF DECEASED INDIANS 

The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H.R. 5075, to amend section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for determining the heirs of deceased Indians, for 
the disposition and sale of allotments of deceased Indians, 
for the leasing of allotments, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved June 25, 1910, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the gentleman a question. As I under- 
stand, all moneys paid by the purchaser, whether it is 75 
percent or 90 percent, with the accrued interest, will be 
forfeited. 

Mr. WERNER. Section 1 of the act of June 25, 1910, 
provides for the determination of heirs of deceased Indians 
and for the descent and distribution of lands owned by 
deceased Indians. The act also provides for the sale of in- 
herited lands and the purchaser is required to make a pay- 
ment of one fourth of the purchase price. The remaining 
three quarters is required to be paid in three equal install- 
ments. The law has been construed to mean that where a 
purchaser makes his second payment or his third payment 
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and then defaults and refuses to make further payment or 
final payment, in such event only the first payment is for- 
feited and the Indian owner of the land is required to repay 
to the purchaser the second payment, or the second and 
third payment made by the purchaser. This has resulted, 
in many cases, in extreme hardship to the Indian heirs, and 
it is the only statute under which such a condition exists. 

Where tribal lands, as contrasted to inherited lands, are 
sold and where the purchaser defaults, all payments made 
up to and including the default are forfeited to the tribal 
fund. In many instances, tribal lands and inherited lands 
lie side by side. The purchaser of tribal lands can make no 
recovery against the tribe in the event of default, but the 
purchaser of inherited lands may require the Indian heir to 
repay to the purchaser all payments made, with the excep- 
tion of the first payment. 

This bill corrects this condition by putting the purchaser of 
inherited lands on the same footing as the purchaser of 
tribal lands, and all payments made up to and including a 
default are forfeited. 

In many instances, Indian heirs, still under restrictions, 
have found themselves charged with repayment to default- 
ing purchasers after the money itself has been expended for 
their benefit, and this charge then remains upon the books 
of the agency as a charge against the Indian heirs’ indi- 
vidual funds. ; 

This bill will correct a condition which never should have 
existed and which is inequitable, and which imposes an un- 
due burden upon heirs of deceased Indians. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Is it not true that if the pur- 
chaser gets within 10 percent of the completion of the con- 
tract, and some adverse situation occurs where he cannot 
make the final payment, a forfeiture can be invoked? 

Mr. WERNER. I think that is correct, for the reason that 
it is in effect a foreclosure of a mortgage, and it puts the 
Indian in the same position as the white man. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Yes. 

Mr. PEAVEY. As a member of the committee that 
reported this bill, I might say that the purpose is to give 
the Indian just the same protection that the white man has. 
These contracts are not being foreclosed hurriedly by the 
Department or without cause. On the contrary, they are 
being repeatedly extended for the benefit of the contract 
holder, and the gentleman will readily see that that not only 
robs the Indian of the benefits of his land but of the benefit 
of the purchase price. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. The gentleman says that he 
wants to put the Indian on the same basis as the white man 
in respect to forfeitures? 

Mr. PEAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. I contend that this will put the 
Indian far ahead of the white man, because the white man 
has to go into court, and here the Secretary of the Interior 
says, “All right, Mr. Indian; you can forfeit.” 

Mr. PEAVEY. If the gentleman will pardon me, it is not 
the Indian who forfeits; it is the white man buying the 
Indian’s land. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. But it is the Indian who does 
the forfeiting. 

Mr. PEAVEY. It is the Indian Bureau, and they never do 
this without having exhausted every resource to make the 
collection. They extend these payments repeatedly. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Yes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. There is no provision whereby these 
lands can go through the courts as provided in the case of 
an ordinary foreclosure of a land contract or a mortgage. 

Mr, PEAVEY. No. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. In any event, it will have to go 
through the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. WERNER. This bill merely puts Indian inherited 
lands in the same status as tribal lands. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WERNER. Les. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Have there been hearings upon this 
bill? 

Mr. WERNER. Yes; and the committee unanimously 
reported the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Were the hearings held by a subcom- 
mittee or by the full committee? 

Mr. WERNER. The full committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Were all of the members of the commit- 
tee present? 

Mr. WERNER. Most of them were. 

Mr. BLANTON. I served on that committee a few years 
myself. It is a little unusual for the author of the bill 
to report out his own bill, which was done in this case. 

Mr. WERNER. I was instructed to report the bill by 
our worthy chairman and merely followed orders without 
any intent or desire to do anything unusual. 

Mr. BLANTON. That proves that he has excellent stand- 
ing in his committee. I want to commend my friend for 
his good work. 

Mr. WERNER. I have no pecuniary interest in this legis- 
lation; neither am I motivated by any selfish interest. My 
only desire is to correct a long-standing wrong; a wrong 
which has, in my humble opinion, worked a grave injustice 
on the Indian landowners. The speculators in land have 
had their day and the hour has arrived to deal justly with 
the Indian. This bill will give the Indian greater protection. 
It has the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, unani- 
mous favorable action by the Committee on Indian Affairs 
after hearing; is just, fair, and right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for determining the heirs of deceased Indians, for the 
disposition and sale of allotments of deceased Indians, for the 
leasing of allotments, and for other purposes (36 Stat. 855), be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“That when any Indian to whom an allotment of land has 
been made, or may hereafter be made, dies before the expiration 
of the trust period and before the issuance of a fee simple patent, 
without having made a will disposing of said allotment as here- 
inafter provided, the Secretary of the Interior, upon notice and 
hearing, under such rules as he may prescribe, shall ascertain the 
legal heirs of such decedent, and his decision thereon shall be 
final and conclusive. If the Secretary of the Interior decides the 
heir or heirs of such decedent competent to manage their own 
affairs, he shall issue to such heir or heirs a patent in fee for the 
allotment of such decedent; if he shall decide one or more of 
the heirs to be incompetent, he may, in his discretion, cause 
such lands to be sold: Provided, That if the Secretary of the 
Interior shall find that the lands of the decedent are capable of 
partition to the advantage of the heirs, he may cause the shares 
of such as are competent, upon their petition, to be set aside and 
patents in fee to be issued to them therefor. All sales of lands 
allotted to Indians authorized by this or any other act shall be 
made under such rules and regulations and upon such terms as 
the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, and he shall require a 
deposit of 10 percent of the purchase price at the time of the 
sale. Should the purchaser fail to comply with the terms of sale 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, the amount so paid 
shall be forfeited; in case the balance of the purchase price is 
to be paid on such deferred payments, all payments made, together 
with all interest paid on such deferred installments, shall be 
so forfeited for failure to comply with the terms of the sale. All 
forfeitures shall inure to the benefit of the heirs. Upon pay- 
ment of the purchase price in full the Secretary of the Interior 
shall cause to be issued to the purchaser patent in fee for such 
land: Provided, That the proceeds of the sale of inherited lands 
shall be paid to such heir or heirs as may be competent and held 
in trust subject to use and expenditure during the trust period 
for such heir or heirs as may be incompetent as their respective 
interest shall appear: Provided further, That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to issue a cer- 
tificate of competency, upon application therefor, to any Indian, 
or in case of his death to his heirs, to whom a patent in fee 
containing restrictions on alienation has been or may hereafter 
be issued, and such certificate shall have the effect of remov 
the restrictions on alienation contained in such patent: Prov 
further, That hereafter any United States Indian agent, super- 
intendent, or other disbursing agent of the Indian Service may 
deposit Indian moneys, individual or tribal, coming into his hands 
as custodian, in such bank or banks as he may select: Provided, 
That the bank or banks so selected by him shall first execute 
to the said disbursing agent a bond, with approved surety, in 
such amount as will properly safeguard the funds to be deposited. 
fuch bonds shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of 

Interior.” 
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With the following committee amendment: 

Page 3, line 6, after the word the“, where it occurs the second 
time, insert the words allottee or his.” 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid 
on the table. 

PRESENTATION OF FALSE INSTRUMENTS WITH INTENT TO DEFRAUD 
THE UNITED STATES 

The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 8046, to provide a 
penalty for the knowing or willful presentation of any false 
written instrument relating to any matter within the juris- 
diction of any department or agency of the Government with 
intent to defraud the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right 
to object. I do this more to ask a question than really to 
object. It strikes me that this is using a cannon to kill a 
snowbird. Here is a bill with a penalty of 5 years and a 
fine of $5,000. It just sounds as if somebody is reaching 
out to do somebody else an injustice. I do not know wherein 
our criminal laws are so deficient now that they cannot 
reach such terrible offenses as this penalty seems to indi- 
cate. 

Mr. McKEOWN. We just took the statute as it now is 
and tried to make it applicable to the new operations of the 
Government. We know that there are men who have been 
making some false affidavits as to the quantity and quality 
of material that goes into these projects that the United 
States Government is lending its money to construct. We 
were asked to pass this bill to correct that situation, and 
decided that we may as well make one bite of the cherry, so 
we included every species of fraud where an attempt is made 
to defraud the United States Government in any of these 
operations. 

Mr. HEALEY. Is not this bill aimed at collusive bidding? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; at collusive bidding, where these 
vast sums of money that the Government is spending are 
involved, such as in road material and bridges and work that 
is being done by municipalities on the 30-70 proposition. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentleman does not mean to 
say that we have not now sufficient laws to meet cases of 
the violation of law with reference to bridge contracts and 
things of that sort? 

Mr. McKEOWN. We have not sufficient statutes to 
prosecute in cases covered by this bill. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentleman knows I have 
heretofore tried to show due deference to bills recommended 
by the Committee on the Judiciary, but I should like to ask 
this question: Has this bill been considered by the full com- 
mittee? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes, sir; it was very thoroughly consid- 
ered by the full committee, and it was gone over very care- 
fully. It was practically rewritten in the committee. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Is it not a fact that the reason for 
this bill is that someone who has to do with the Public Works 
program or the C.W.A. program is afraid that the law is not 
broad enough to reach violations of some of these numerous 
spending organizations that we have to contend with? 

Mr. McKEOWN. There was a representative from the 
Department who came down and stated that they wanted to 
stop collusive bidding, and we had examples where, on 
gravel alone, for instance, in one project the gravel could be 
bought for 20 cents, but the contractors got together and 
the lowest bid was $2.05 and the other was $2.10. Things 
like that ought not to be tolerated. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. If the full Committee on the 
Judiciary has passed on this and made a unanimous report 
I do not want to inject my own personal opinion about it. 
I will withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask if this is limited to written instruments? 
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Mr. McKEOWN. It is. All instruments or contracts or 
representations in writing. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. It does not provide for false 
verbal testimony, then? ; 

Mr. McKEOWN. No. That would be a different offense. 
Does the gentleman mean if a man makes a false representa- 
tion orally? 

Mr. ELTSE of California. If he appears before any board 
or commission or agency or administration, as it is provided 
in this bill, and gives testimony that is false, why should it 
not apply to him just the same as it does the man who makes 
a written bid? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The trouble is, there is always a dis- 
pute as to whether he said it or whether he did not, but 
when he puts it on paper there is no dispute about it. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. As a matter of fact, is there not 
more proof offered by way of verbal testimony than by these 
written documents? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The offense charged is if he signed a 
written document. It is the purpose of the Department to 
print this statute right on every proposal so as to deter per- 
sons from getting into this trouble rather than punish them 
after they get into it. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Reserving the right to object, I think 
this provision takes care of it where it is stated, “or who 
with such intent in anywise procures the making or pres- 
entation of any false or fraudulent affidavit, declaration, 
statement, certificate, voucher, or paper, or writing pur- 
porting to be such.” 

Mr. ELTSE of California. No. I submit it does not, be- 
cause it goes on to say “or paper or writing.” 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. It is in the disjunctive. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. He must do it willfully and knowingly, 
and he is protected if he does not do it knowingly and 
willfully. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. If you are going to make the 
bill effective, why do you not extend it to verbal testimony? 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is an unheard-of proposition to try 
to convict a man for a mere statement unless he has testi- 
fied under oath. If he has testified under oath, then there 
is a penalty provided for that. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. As a matter of fact, are not 
all of these witnesses who appear before these boards and 
commissions sworn? 

Mr. McKEOWN. If they make a false statement, they 
are liable to punishment now, under the perjury law. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
reservation of obiection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I object. There 
is so much trouble among the lawyers that I am going to 
object. The lawyers must agree. They are having all this 
talk. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Certainly, the gentleman does not want 
to put himself in the attitude of objecting to this bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Well, you lawyers should get 
together. 

Mr. McKEOWN. We are through. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Are you all in agreement? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Are all the lawyers agreed? 

Mr. BLANTON. All the lawyers are agreed and all the 
generals. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Then I agree if all the lawyers 
agree. God bless them. I withdraw the objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That every person who with intent to defraud 
the United States knowingly or willfully makes or aids or assists in 
the making, or who with such intent in anywise procures the mak- 
ing or presentation of any false or fraudulent affidavit, declara- 
tion, statement, certificate, voucher, or paper or writing purport- 
ing to be such, concerning or pertaining to any application, bond, 
bid, loan, or payment thereof, or concerning or pertaini to 
any matter within the jurisdiction of any department, establish- 
ment, administration, agency, office, board, or commission of the 
United States, or any corporation owned or controlled by the 
United States in whole or in part, shall be punished by a fine not 


exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for a term of not more than 
5 years, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE, FISH, AND GAME 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 7672, to promote the 
conservation of wild life, fish, and game, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Reserving the right to object, this 
bill is one of three conservation bills that seem to be harm- 
less on their face, and are very particular to recite that it is 
not going to cost anybody anything. At the same time, they 
extend into the activities of the various departments, and 
they carry every earmark of being just a forerunner to a 
very extensive onslaught upon the Treasury in the days to 
come. If somebody can relieve me of that fear, I shall not 
object. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I think the gentleman is familiar 
with the very last provision of the bill— 

That no authority fs given in this bill for setting up any addi- 
tional bureau or division in any department or commission and 
shall not authorize any additional appropriation for carrying out 
its purposes. 

I appreciate just exactly what the gentleman is striking 
at. He is concerned with possible commitments under this 
bill, and also is concerned with what may happen in con- 
nection with future departmental requests. Of course it 
will be up to the gentleman from Ohio and other Members 
of Congress to be diligent and alert to see that the ordinary 
coordinating activity of effort on the part of Government 
Officials shall not lead to the creation of another bureau. I 
think the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG] can assure 
us on that point, that it is not designed to create any new 
department or any new bureau or engage in any additional 
obligation on the part of Government agencies. Am I right 
about that? 

Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. My opening statement was to the 
effect—and I appreciate what the gentleman has to say— 
that the bill is very well written and the language would 
indicate that the bill is going to be very harmless, but there 
are several pages in the bill that provide for extensive activi- 
ties. I should like to know, if this bill is not going to cost 
anything, how these extensive preliminary steps will be paid 
for? 

Mr. KLEBERG. I might illustrate that by citing examples 
of what has been done. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I shall be glad to hear them. 

Mr. KLEBERG. I call attention to the Chesapeake swamp 
which was made salty at an expense of $500,000 to the Gov- 
ernment by the opening of a lock, which was afterward 
abandoned, and the territory returned to a condition where 
fish, for instance, could live and where ducks could feed. 
This was done purely through an effort made by the Bio- 
logical Survey with the help of interested parties to restore 
this great area to this use. 

What we are trying to do is to provide ways by which 
other similar projects can be carried out and to economize 
by calling on every agency of the Government affected by 
this bill. The result will be that at the time matters such 
as the building of dams and the draining of areas are under- 
taken the various departments of the Government interested 
will give consideration not only to wild-life resources but to 
other, natural resources. 

This bill is known as “the coordination bill.” It merely 
makes effective the operation of the various agencies of the 
Government along economical lines by providing that they 
shall coordinate their activities before the individual depart- 
ment or bureau take steps to effectuate them. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Ohio yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I may state to the gentleman from 
Texas that this bill, as he indicated, will result in economies 
in the future administration of the conservation laws and 
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cooperation between our great governmental agencies. And, 
if I may make one other statement, this is but a forerun- 
ner of future efforts on the part of the special committee 
recently created by the House to secure coordination and 
cooperation. 

Mr. KLEBERG. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I have no reason to doubt that 
the gentleman is just as much interested in protecting the 
Treasury as I am. With this idea in mind, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker, believing this bill 
will do what the gentlemen have indicated. 

Mr. KLEBERG. I may say further that the Senate con- 
ducted hearings on this bill, as did the Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. We went into the very 
subject the gentleman has spoken of. The hearings with 
reference to this particular bill have not been printed, but 
the gentleman will find they were exhaustive. 

The pending bill is identical with a bill which has already 
passed the Senate. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. One other question; the gentle- 
man from Texas, I presume, will champion the passage of 
the two succeeding bills? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Yes. . 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. These three are companion bills, 
are they? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. They intermesh and work 
together. 

Mr. KLEBERG, They are all involved in effecting the 
completed program for conservation of wild life. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. And the same fears I voice with 
reference to the first one are groundless also with respect to 
the other two bills? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Neither of the three provide for the 
appropriation of money or any increase in the expense to 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to substitute an 
identical Senate bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the Senate bill, 
as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of culture and the 

assistance 


Secretary of Commerce are authorized to provide expert 
to and to cooperate with Federal, State, and other agencies in the 


ing 

Nation-wide program of wild-life conservation and rehabilitation. 
Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Com- 

merce are authorized to make such investigations as they may 

deem necessary to determine the effects of domestic sewage, trade 


mammals, fish, 
reports to the Congress of their investigations with recommenda- 
tions for remedial measures. Such investigations shall include 
studies of methods for the recovery of wastes and the collation of 
data on the progress being made in these fields for the use of 
Federal, State, municipal, and private agencies. 

Sec. 3. (a) Whenever the Federal Government through the 

Bureau of Reclamation or otherwise, impounds water for any use, 

shall be given to the Bureau of Fisheries and/or the 
Bureau of Biological Survey to make such uses of the impounded 
waters for fish-culture stations and migratory-bird resting and 
nesting areas as are not inconsistent with the use of the 
waters and/or the constitutional rights of the States. In the case 
of any waters heretofore impounded by the United States, through 
the Bureau of Reclamation or otherwise, the Bureau of Fisheries 
and/or the Bureau of Biological Survey may consult with the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation or other governmental agency controlling the 
impounded waters, with a view to a greater biological use 
of the waters not inconsistent with their use and/or the 
constitutional rights of the States and make such proper uses 
thereof as are not inconsistent with the primary use of the waters 
and/or the constitutional rights of the States. 

(b) Hereafter, whenever any dam is authorized to be con- 
structed, either by the Federal Government itself or by any private 
agency under Government permit, the Bureau of Fisheries shall 
be consulted, and before such construction is begun or permit 
granted, when deemed necessary, due and adequate provision, if 
economically practicable, shall be made for the migration of fish 
life from the upper to the lower and from the lower to the upper 
Werer of said dam by means of fish lifts, ledders, or other 

vices. 

Sec. 4. The Office of Indian Affairs, the Bureau of Fisheries, 
and the Bureau of Biological Survey are authorized, jointly, to 
prepare plans for the better protection of the wild-life resources, 
including fish, migratory waterfowl and upland game birds, game 
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animals and fur-bearing animals, upon all the Indian reserva- 
tions and unallotted Indian lands coming under the supervision 
of the Federal Government. When such plans have been pre- 
pared they shall be promulgated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
are authorized to make the necessary regulations for enforcement 
thereof and from time to time to change, alter, or amend such 
regulations. 

Sec. 5. The Bureau of Biological Survey and the Bureau of 
Fisheries are hereby authorized to make surveys of the wild-life 
resources of the public domain, or of any lands owned or leased 
by the Government, to conduct such investigations as may be 
necessary for the development of a program for the maintenance 
of an adequate supply of wild life in these areas, to establish 
thereon game farms and fish-cultural stations commensurate with 
the need for replenishing the supply of game and fur-bearing 
animals and fish, and, in cooperation with the National Park 
Service, the Forest Service, or other Federal agencies, the State 

notes, to coordinate and establish adequate measures for wild- 
life control on such game farms and fish-cultural stations: Pro- 
vided, That no such game farm shall hereafter be established in 
any State without the consent of the legislature of that State. 

Src. 6. In carrying out the provisions of this act the Federal 
agencies charged with its enforcement may cooperate with other 
Federal agencies and with States, counties, municipalities, in- 
dividuals, and public and private agencies, organizations, and in- 
stitutions, and may accept donations of lands, funds, and other 
aids to the development of the program authorized in this act: 
Provided, however, That no such donations of land shall be ac- 
cepted without consent of the legislature of the State in which 
such land may be situated: Provided, That no authority is given 
in this act for setting up any additional bureau or division in any 
department or commission, and shall not authorize any additional 


appropriation for carrying out its purposes, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I seek recognition to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG] to a situation 
right here in the District of Columbia. One of the greatest 
fishing streams in the country is the Potomac River. On its 
banks is built the Capital of the Nation; but the sewage 
from the Capital is polluting the stream right below Wash- 
ington. Now, I have fished this stream and I know what I 
am talking about. It is literally filled with bass, but on the 
Maryland side the fish are living in water polluted by the 
sewage from this city. This should be corrected immediately. 

I suggest to the gentleman from Texas that he make use 
of this legislation we are now passing to call upon the Bio- 
logical Survey or the Government department that has con- 
trol to get busy and see if this cannot be remedied in some 
way. The people of Washington are entitled to some place 
to play. They have a river at their door which will give 
them plenty of enjoyment; but until this sewage is disposed 
of and we stop the pollution of the river the people of 
Washington are not going to get the pleasure from this 
source they should receive from this wonderful stream. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, within a half hour's drive of the Capitol 
on the Maryland side of the Potomac you will find celery and 
cabbage leaves and all other kinds of sewage, still you can 
drop a fly or minnow‘in the water and get plenty of big- 
mouthed bass. I have caught dozens of them but always 
returned them to the water knowing the water was polluted. 
Aside from the fish, the people of Washington are deprived 
of a fine river at this point that would be used for bathing 
if this condition that I refer to did not exist. 

Clean up this river below Washington and you will see 
clubhouses spring up along the banks of the Potomac. As 
a fishing stream you cannot ask for more. 

Across from Mount Vernon the Bureau of Fisheries for- 
merly had a fish hatchery station. It has been moved to the 
Virginia side of the river and while I cannot speak with 
authority still I understand that it was moved on account of 
the polluted water. ; 

Is the Government of the United States going to ask and 
demand that citizens discontinue polluting our streams and 
then permit the District of Columbia over which it has con- 
trol to dump its sewage in one of the greatest bass streams 
within its borders? I say to my friend from Texas, start at 
home, right here in the District of Columbia and clarify 
the Potomac. I will take the gentleman down the river 
anytime he desires and show him what exists. 
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It is hard to picture a more beautiful stream. It might be 
well for the special committee that was recently appointed 
by the House to investigate this situation right at our front 
door. [Applause.] 

Mr. KLEBERG. I appreciate what the gentleman has 
said. It demonstrates the need for this kind of legislation. 
There are hundreds and even thousands of cases through- 
out the country which will be brought to the attention of the 
Biological Survey and other agencies of the Government such 
as the Engineers of the War Department engaged in river 
and harbor work. 

This legislation will mean much to the people of the 
interior of the country as well as to locations where there 
is this pollution to which the gentleman has referred and 
where other waste is growing. These conditions will in time 
certainly be corrected by this bill. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma amendment was 
withdrawn, 

The bill was read a third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


FISH AND GAME SANCTUARIES IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 2277, to establish 
fish and game sanctuaries in the national forests. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I notice the report on this bill states that it does not place 
any additional burden on the Treasury, but the bill itself 
does not so state, as the previous bill did. Does not the 
gentleman think we should amend the bill? 

Mr. KLEBERG. I do not understand just what the gen- 
tleman refers to. The matter involved in the bill that we 
are now discussing has to do merely with the establishment 
of sanctuaries in the various national forests and, of course, 
taking into contemplation certain sanctuaries to be estab- 
lished under the program for the retirement of marginal 
land. The gentleman will realize that the three bills are 
very definitely companion bills, and one guards against the 
other with reference to failure to economize and failure to 
harbor the natural resources in the most economical man- 
ner. The gentleman will readily see that there is little or no 
chance for an additional expense under this bill. I call his 
attention also to the fact that the bill is drawn with great 
care to protect the interests of the various States and not 
change their position with reference to sanctuaries located 
within their boundaries. 

Mr. TABER. The authority to establish carries authority 
to maintain, which would authorize annual appropriations 
unless it were indicated that maintenance should simply 
flow from the stamp tax, which is provided in Calendar Bill 
No. 90, H.R. 5632. Does not the gentleman think, in view 
of this fact, that the bill should carry a limitation to the 
effect that it shall not authorize an additional burden on 
the Treasury? 

Mr. KLEBERG. I do not think that would be at all 
necessary in view of the hearings on this bill in the Senate 
and before our committee. We discussed this phase of the 
matter at great length. We felt that in the national pro- 
gram for conservation such a limitation might not only be 
unwise but, for instance, if there should be an outbreak 
of disease in a certain Federal sanctuary in which very 
important game animals and birds found refuge, does the 
gentleman think it wise to fix a reservation which would 
preclude the expenditure of money in such cases of emerg- 
ency? An emergency would be the only way in the world 
that an extra expenditure would be involved under any of 
these bills. 

Mr. TABER. I am inclined to believe that we ought not 
to tell the people we are bringing out a bill which will not 
carry an expense on the Treasury when it is understood 
that perhaps it will. When these things are put through in 
this way the invariable result is that there is an added 
expense to the Treasury. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 
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Mr. GLOVER. This bill was before the subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman. We had before us Senator Hawes 
and Senator Warcorr. Each of these gentlemen said that 
the bill had been so framed that it covered every objection, 
and so far as we could find there was not a single objection 
to the three bills. As the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
KLEBERG] stated, they dovetail together and make a com- 
plete system for the care of wild life in the United States. 
I may say to the gentleman that last year I introduced 
a special bill to establish a preserve, and had the matter 
up with the Department. A statement was made at that 
time that the employees they had looking after affairs in 
the respective areas would be able to take care of the en- 
forcement feature without any expense whatever. It is not 
contemplated that there will be any expense in the adminis- 
tration of this bill. Besides that the bill is safeguarded so 
that it has to have the approval and consent of the legisla- 
ture of each State before one can be established, and there 
is not contemplated one penny of cost to maintain this so far 
as the National Government is concerned. There is a fund 
which is created from the fees charged in the duck stamp 
bill, amounting to a million dollars, that takes care of 
looking after all of this. This is a general bill, which 
would obviate the necessity hereafter of having a special 
bill passed. . 

Mr. TABER. Would it not be better under the circum- 
stances to limit it so that it did not carry an additional 
appropriation? 

Mr. GLOVER. I do not think it would affect the bill at 
all. As the gentleman stated, there might be an emergency 
come up where it would be necessary to spend some money 
and you would then have this legislation. There is not in 
contemplation the expenditure of money at all. 

Mr. TABER. Would not the gentleman accept such an 
amendment? 

Mr. KLEBERG. I would appreciate if the gentleman 
would not push his request for the amendment for this 
reason. If the gentleman will look into the future with 
reference to the conservation of wild life, he could readily 
understand that there might be an emergency occur in 
some locality which would necessitate possibly the expendi- 
ture of a small amount of money. Under the bill just 
passed all of the agencies of the Government having to do 
with the establishment of these sanctuaries are well within 
the province of the public domain, such as highways and 
things of that sort, and there might be required the diver- 
sion of a highway or a new route and it might be laid to 
this bill, whereas as a matter of fact, it would not touch it 
at all. The provisions of this bill provide for the setting 
aside of the sanctuary and I hope the gentleman will not 
press his amendment. 

Mr. TABER, My experience has been that unless such 
a thing is guarded against, the very next year there is an 
application for an appropriation in the Budget estimate. 
This is the reason for my feeling as I do. 

Mr. KLEBERG. I understand the gentleman’s position, 
but I hope he will not press his request with reference to 
this one bill, which merely provides a power in the Govern- 
ment to establish these sanctuaries on forest reserves and 
under the marginal land retirement program. 

Mr. TABER. After the bill is once passed without such 
an amendment it is impossible to prevent appropriations, 
Does not the gentleman really think it would be better to 
have the amendment in here? 

Mr. KLEBERG. As a matter of fact, to be frank with 
the gentleman, I do not think so. I do not feel there 
should be that amendment with reference to this permis- 
sive measure permitting the allocation of sanctuaries in 
the various forest preserves. The idea that there might be 
some expense connected with the allocation seems to me to 
be completely out of the picture. 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BACON. I hope the gentleman will not press his 
amendment. Any future appropriation will have to be sub- 
ject to the will of the Appropriations Committee and of the 
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Congress. These three measures are companion measures. 
They dovetail with each other. Each is important to the 
other, and I congratulate the gentleman from Texas for the 
fine work he has done in bringing this legislation before the 
House. 

Mr. KLEBERG. May I say to the gentleman, in a last 
plea to him not to press the proposed amendment in con- 
nection with this particular bill, that the bill provides for 
the establishment of sanctuaries in the national forests; 
in other words, the setting out of a boundary if and when 
the various States in which these properties are located 
agree thereto. Insofar as the matter of expense involved 
under this bill is concerned, there could not be an expense 
other than the ordinary expense in the Division of Forestry 
for the running of a line or survey to set out and establish 
what might be construed to be a boundary line. The bill 
has nothing to do with the expense involved in maintenance, 
It has to do with allocation only. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. CHASE. Supporting the statement of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Kueserc], the State of Minnesota is a 
typical example of the operation of such a bill and can be 
taken to illustrate how the measure will work out. In that 
State is the Superior National Forest. All through the Su- 
perior National Forest are working the game wardens of 
the State of Minnesota as well as Federal and State timber 
cruisers. 

Every State park in the State of Minnesota is a State game 
refuge or sanctuary and has supervision by superintendents 
and game wardens engaged and active in that part of the 
State. This measure applies the same principle to the Fed- 
eral forest lands that applies to the State park system in 
the State of Minnesota. The bill will involve no more money 
and no more men. It simply establishes artificial lines out- 
lining a game refuge or game sanctuary. Consequently, 
there cannot, or certainly should not be any reason for ex- 
pecting additional expenditure, and I hope the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] will not urge his point. 

Mr. KLEBERG. I am only anxious to satisfy the gentle- 
man from New York by my explanation. 

Mr. TABER. I am going to let this bill go by, but I do 
think we must begin to be careful about these additional 
expenses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the Senate bill, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of providing breeding 
places for game birds, game animals, and fish on lands and waters 
in the national forests not chiefly suitable for agriculture, the 
President of the United States is hereby authorized, upon recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
Commerce and with the approval of the State legislatures of the 
respective States in which said national forests are situated, to 
establish by public proclamation certain specified and limited areas 
within said forests as fish and game sanctuaries or refuges which 
shall be devoted to the increase of game game animals, and 
fish of all kinds naturally adapted thereto, but it is not intended 
that the lands included in such fish and game sanctuaries or 
refuges shall cease to be parts of the national forests wherein they 
are located, and the establishment of such fish and game sanc- 
tuaries or refuges shall not prevent the Secretary of Agriculture 
from permitting other uses of the national forests under and in 
conformity with the laws and the rules and regulations applicable 
thereto so far as such uses may be consistent with the purposes 
for which such fish and game sanctuaries or refuges are authorized 
to be established. 3 

Sec. 2. That when such fish and sanctuaries or refuges 
have been established as provided in section 1 of this act, hunting, 
pursuing, poisoning, angling for, killing, or capturing by trapping, 
netting, or any other means, or attempting to hunt, pursue, angle 
for, kill, or capture any wild animals or fish for any purpose 
whateyer upon the lands of the United States within the limits 
of said fish and game sanctuaries or refuges shall be unlawful 
except as bereinafter provided, and any person violating any pro- 
vision of this act or any of the rules and regulations made under 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall upon conviction in any United States court be fined in 
a sum of not exceeding $100 or imprisonment not exceeding 6 
months, or both. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretaries of Agriculture and Commerce shall 
execute the provisions of this act, and they are hereby jointly 
authorized to make all needful rules and regulations for the 
administration of such fish and game sanctuaries or refuges in 
accordance with the purpose of this act, including regulations not 
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in contravention of State laws for hunting, capturing, or killing 
predatory animals, such as wolves, coyotes, foxes, pumas, and other 
species destructive to livestock or wild life or agriculture within 
the limits of said fish and game sanctuaries or refuges: Provided, 
That the present jurisdiction of the States shall not be altered or 
changed without the legislative approval of such States. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

MIGRATORY-BIRD HUNTING STAMP 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 5632, to supplement 
and support the Migratory Bird Conservation Act by pro- 
viding funds for the acquisition of areas for use as migra- 
tory-bird sanctuaries, refuges, and breeding grounds, for 
developing and administering such areas, for the protection 
of certain migratory birds, for the enforcement of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act and regulations thereunder, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have prepared an amendment which several of us 
think will greatly improve this measure. On page 1, line 4, 
after the word “ person” insert over 16 years of age.“ 

This would have the effect of not requiring a young boy 
16 or under to take out this license, which he is not going 
to do anyway. I hope the gentleman will accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KLEBERG. I may say, in response to the gentle- 
man’s plea, that so far as accepting the amendment is con- 
cerned, of course, I shall be glad to help out the boys and 
girls, but I think the gentleman is unnecessarily alarmed 
with reference to the application of the bill to those who 
are not required now to pay a hunting license in the various 
States. 

As a matter of fact, since my friend and I talked about the 
situation involving this amendment it has occurred to me 
that the amendment is not necessary, but in order to make 
their rights doubly sure I shall agree to the amendment. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to ask the gentleman a question. What does this bill 
propose to do? 

Mr. KLEBERG. This bill proposes to tax all hunters in 
the various States who desire to shoot ducks or other migra- 
tory or upland game birds which come under the treaty 
between the United States and Canada and are known as 
“migratory birds” under the Migratory Bird Treaty $1 
for a stamp license. 

Mr. DIES. What is proposed to be done with this money? 

Mr. KLEBERG. The money is to be expended in the pur- 
chase of sanctuaries. t 

Mr. DIES. Who is going to buy these sanctuaries? 

Mr. KLEBERG. The Department of Agriculture, on the 
advice and with the assistance of the various agencies that 
operate under the coordination bill. 

Mr. DIES. What are those agencies? 

Mr. KLEBERG. They are very well defined in the meas- 
ure itself. 

Mr. DIES. I have heard of instances where land was pro- 
posed to be bought for migratory birds and exorbitant sums 
were proposed to be paid for the acquisition of practically 
worthless land. I want to know if there is any restriction 
upon any Government agency to prevent it from going out 
and buying practically worthless land for three or four or 
five times its value. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Has the gentleman read the bill? 

Mr. DIES. No; that is the reason I am asking the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KLEBERG. I may say to my friend that the pur- 
chase of these sanctuaries will only be made after exhaustive 
study and recommendation by the Biological Survey and the 
Bureau of Forestry and other agencies of the Department 
of Agriculture that are well acquainted with plant life and 
the adaptability of the various areas to the production of 
edible food that these birds are supposed to be able to live 
and thrive on. - 

Mr. DIES. Is the gentleman acquainted with lands tha 
have been purchased in the past 2 or 3 years by the commis- 
sion established for the same purpose? Has the gentleman 
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any information as to how much has been paid by the Fed- 
eral Government in the last 3 or 4 years for the acquisition 
of land to establish sanctuaries? 

Mr. KLEBERG. No; I know nothing about the purchase 
of land by the Federal Government in the last few years 
for such purpose, and I would appreciate it if the gentle- 
man would cali my attention to instances of the sort that 
he has referred to. 

Mr. DIES. We have a commission that has purchased 
land for the purpose of establishing bird sanctuaries, and 
I understand quite a bit of land has been purchased under 
that law. 

Mr. KLEBERG. As far as I am concerned, the gentle- 
man is discussing something I know nothing about. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, some of you may remember that I made a few re- 
marks on the floor the other day on a sort of companion 
measure to this one. I want to refer the House to the fact 
that some 7 or 8 years ago we debated for almost an entire 
afternoon practically this same measure and it was de- 
feated. No such bill should be presented to the House 
under unanimous consent with such limited time to make 
any remarks, 

I also want to remind the House that here is a bill re- 
quiring another license fee of $1 for everybody and the 
license is to be on sale only in post offices in towns larger 
in population than 2,500. A real nuisance to many who 
would not be unwilling to pay $1, but the inconvenience of 
getting the license might be considerable. 

It is another nuisance bill. I wish the Members could 
read the debate of 7 or 8 years ago in which this bill was 
defeated. You ought to stop and think whether you are 
trying to pass legislation simply to help the sportsmen and 
against the native population in many sections. In my 
section we oppose taking of large tracts for game refuges. 

I dislike to object; I know that these three bills go to- 
gether; but I want to remind you that we ought to have 
considerable debate on this important matter. 

Why do you not bring in a bill that will prevent the oil 
pollution that is killing great numbers of our migratory 
birds? I dislike to object to this bill. I do call your serious 
attention to its provisions. You will notice in the last 
paragraph of the bill that anyone who may appear to pur- 
sue or chase a wild fowl and is caught by an inspector 
may be taken in many cases a distance of 50 or 75 miles 
before a Federal court to have his case tried. If you look 
back at the former debates, this was a chief objection. It 
seems to me that this is too important a matter to try to 
pass by unanimous consent. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state to the gentle- 
man that I happened to be a member of the committee 
when the bill he refers to was before the House, and I 
joined with those who fought the bill. We fought it be- 
cause, instead of appropriating money for sanctuaries, it 
provided for public shooting grounds. That is an entirely 
different proposition. All those who fought that bill, or 
practically all, stated that they were willing to have sanc- 
tuaries to protect the wild fowl—sanctuaries that will be 
kept inviolate. On no other basis can the wild life of this 
country be preserved. 

We are going to adopt an amendment which exempts 
anyone under 16 years of age. If you will study the disap- 
pearance of the migratory birds in this country I do not 
believe you will object to this bill. No one likes to think of 
America stripped of her wild life. We have a treaty with 
Canada, and this is to enable us to comply with our part 
of the agreement with Canada. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I come from a section of the 
country where the conservation of fish and game is one of 
our main problems. I have gone to some length to try 
and ascertain the best sentiment of my State. My best 
judgment is that my people are in favor of the adoption 
of the pending legislation. I am happy to say that the best 
thought we have is that this is one of the most constructive 
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pieces of game-conservation legislation that has recently 
been proposed. 

It aims not only at properly conserving our game but it 
puts the burden of supporting the conservation program on 
those who are most vitally interested. It is not the rich fel- 
low, it is not the millionaire sportsman alone to whom refer- 
ence has been made as the group who will benefit by this 
proposed legislation. We have some of those who come up 
to Maine, but it is the man in the shop who likes to take a 
gun on an afternoon and go out when he has a half day. It 
is that type of man in my State who is back of this program. 
These men come from the small towns. I attended a dinner 
within a month where, in the midst of one of our biggest 
storms, over 500 of our local people were present to urge the 
adoption of this and similar legislation. 

Mr. JONES. That is the universal report all over the 
country. This is an entirely different bill from what the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Grrrorp] has in mind. 
I thoroughly sympathize with the statement of the gentle- 
man. I was opposed to that bill just as much as he. 

Mr. BEEDY. I have always had great respect for the 
opinion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 
He is always sincere and forceful in his advocacy of what he 
believes. Unquestionably he represents one phase of thought 
on this problem, but I do hope that he is not going to object 
to this bill, and I have my doubts that he represents the 
majority thought. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I said that I would not 
object, but that I did, however, wish that we could have a 
proper debate upon this subject. I remind the gentleman 
and others again how far it may be from your home to a 
Federal court. A boy may be caught and carried to a Fed- 
eral court 100 miles, even 200 miles away, as is the case in 
some sections of Maine. He has to go there on this little 
matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. This bill starts out by purporting to exempt the owner 
of the property, and then does not exempt him, because it 
indicates that before the owner of the property is exempt the 
Department must ascertain that he was attempting to kill 
the migratory birds for the protection of his crop. That is 
a question of fact. It may be determined in his favor or it 
may be determined against him, and the tribunal that de- 
termines it against him may be rather prejudiced sometimes. 

It would be a hard, harsh law to say that the owner of a 
ranch, not a large ranch, but a small one of 200 or 300 acres, 
who has a little tank, cannot go out there and kill a mallard 
duck that is flying through the country, even if it is on his 
own property. Even though the duck may have been feed- 
ing on his own tank for weeks, he is haled 60 miles away 
to a Federal court. That kind of a law must not pass. 

Before I shall agree to let this bill pass by unanimous 
consent it must allow the question of necessity to be decided 
by the owner of the property, and not by the Department. 
It ought not to require him to have a Federal license on his 
person all of the time before he can go out to his own tank 
and kill a teal duck. 

The plover is a migratory bird. There are certain seasons 
when they fly through Texas. A few Texas boys go out 
and kill a few plover on their own land, and then, if some 
Federal game warden is out there spying on them, they 
may be taken away to a Federal court. I am not in favor 
of that, and as long as I am a Member of this House no 
such law as that is going to pass by unanimous consent. 
The owner of the property must be protected under this law. 

In the State of Texas for a hunting license we pay $2. 
That is a reasonable fee. But the State of Texas has never 
required an owner to get a license to hunt on his own land. 
Any man in Texas can hunt on his own land without a 
license. I am thinking about the ordinary citizen back 
home who ought to have the right to hunt on his own land, 
without Federal supervision, and until amendments are 
agreed upon to go into the bill, I shall object to it. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I have profound regard for 
the views of my friend from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] on these 
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different matters involving the ownership of property and 
the sanctity thereof. 

My friend, with reference to this particular proposition, is 
overlooking something. He is overlooking the proposition 
that this bill benefits the owners of land, where ducks may 
light, where that owner is interested in killing that duck. 
This bill benefits that man to the extent of $1 a year, for 
all expenses involved, for a whole season’s sport. If this - 
bill is not passed and if something is not done to not only 
protect the migration of these migratory birds, and give 
them a place to land and feed and rest, the landowner will 
not have the ducks to shoot at any price before long. This 
is why I say my friend is mistaken. He has said nothing 
about the difficulty involved in protecting the crops under 
ownership or tenant from damage or destruction by ducks. 
If we exempt the owners, a regular slaughterhouse would 
be set up under this bill. A club, for instance, could buy a 
lake and it would have 500 owners of the lake, all exempt 
to shoot migratory birds. What is my friend going to do 
about that? 

Mr. BLANTON. Limit it. Exempt from license only the 
resident, individuals, excluding all collective ownership. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Just a moment. My point is that my 
friend is taking an attitude on this proposition, based upon 
a perfectly natural objection to this kind of legislation, 
when you go back to the legislation referred to by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Grrrorp] with reference to 
the public shooting grounds bill. As a matter of fact, if 
the gentleman insists upon an amendment exempting owners 
in this bill, in my candid and honest opinion he will make it 
impossible for the United States of America to live up to its 
obligations under the treaty with Canada, insofar as the 
protection of bird life is concerned. 

Mr. BLANTON. How about limiting it to the small resi- 
dent, individual owner? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Why do that? The gentleman recog- 
nizes the fact that we have been in the position in this 
House for years of listening to what might be termed “ differ- 
entiation between large and small owners.” There are many 
owners of real property, and my friend knows it, who have 
hundreds of places of less than 200 acres in different places, 
scattered all over the United States, and they would come 
under the provision of exempting owners. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want my friend to answer this one 
question: Does he know of a single State in the Nation that 
taxes a man for hunting on his own land? 

Mr. KLEBERG. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Can he name one State? 

Mr. KLEBERG. I have always paid for hunting on my 
own land or land, I should say, that I have been in charge of. 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. If the gentleman will yield, the State 
of Michigan is one State. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. To exempt the small farmer would 
render this bill unconstitutional, because of an unreasonable 
basis of classification. It would be class legislation. 

Mr. KLEBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say to my friend, every male 
constituent of mine in the State of Texas probably goes 
hunting once in a while on his own land. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Is he interested in keeping up the duck 
shooting? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want the Federal Government 
to put restrictions on him respecting his own land that the 
State does not. 

The regular order was demanded. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if the regular order is de- 
manded, I object. I will reserve the objection, and probably 
will not object if we can have some definite understanding 
about this bill; but if I am forced, I will object. 

The SPEAKER. Regular order is demanded. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. Mr. Speaker, if my friend will 
allow an amendment to remain in the bill as it was origi- 
nally written, without tacking it onto a provision that the 
Department of Agriculture first must ascertain and deter- 
mine that he was doing it to protect his crops, and will give 
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him the right as an owner to kill migratory birds on his 
own land to protect his crops, I shall not object to the. bill. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Will the gentleman permit me to ex- 
plain for the benefit of the committee as well an amend- 
ment that I propose to offer to this bill, in line 4, page 
2, after the word “owner”, including “tenant or share- 
cropper”? The question involved with reference to the 

owner's exemption and the Department of Agriculture in 
connection therewith has simply to do with this proposition: 
It is not necessary for the owner of property to call on the 
Department of Agriculture to protect it, nor, after inclusion 
of the words “tenant or share-cropper”, for them to call 
on the Department of Agriculture for permission; but it is 
necessary for them, if they want assistance from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to notify the Department, and the 
language of the amendment is for the sole purpose of per- 
mitting the Government to cooperate with that owner for 
the protection of that property. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who is going to determine the urgent 
necessity to save the crop? If it is left to the owner to 
make this determination, I will not object. But if the De- 
partment of Agriculture is to have control of it, then I will 
object. 

Mr. KLEBERG. There is no determination, except by 
the owner. 

Mr. BLANTON. If that is so, and if that is the legisla- 
tive interpretation of this act, I will withdraw objection. 
But I wanted to have that understanding, and to have that 
legislative interpretation, because I do not want the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through some Dr. Tugwell, autocrati- 
cally to determine whether a farm boy down in my district 
has violated the law, after he has killed a plover or duck 
on his own home farm. I withdraw my objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I do not want this legislation to pass with- 
out taking this opportunity to register in the Recorp my 
objection to it. Iam in favor of the objectives of the sports- 
men and hunters of this country to preserve the wild life 
and protect our migratory birds by providing refuges for 
them. 

It has been my experience, however, that after game laws 
are passed giving the average person an opportunity to doa 
little hunting that hunting clubs and rich hunters will lease 
up all of the country where there is good hunting, have some 
of their members appointed deputy game wardens, and do 
their utmost to prevent everyone who is not a member of the 
club from hunting; therefore I do not believe that such 
amendments as have been suggested will make this legisla- 
tion any less objectionable or for the benefit of the greatest 
number of hunters. 2 

What I object to is putting an extra tax upon the average 
hunter and requiring him to go to the post office and pay 
further tribute to the Government to enjoy that to which he 
has the right as a citizen of this country. 

We have had experience in my State with legislation that 
provided for increasing the cost of the hunting license. The 
license fee for hunting out of the county was increased from 
$1 to $3, with the idea of bringing in more money to the fish 
and game department. The result, however, was, with this 
added increase in the license fee, fewer licenses were sold; 
and instead of getting more funds, the fish and game de- 
partment discovered they were getting less funds. In my 
judgment, such a tax as here proposed may result in injur- 
ing the fish and game department of the various States with 
the same result just mentioned in Kansas. 

I doubt very much whether the fee paid into the post 
office under this act will amount to enough to permit game 
refuges to be established over very much of the United 
States. We will be just adding another criminal law to our 
statute books, which will result in more disregard for the 
law and will further result in more persons being subject 
to be arrested by snoopers going about the country and being 
dragged into Federal courts many miles from where they 
live. 
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I believe it is proper for the Government to establish sanc- 
tuaries, refuges, and breeding grounds for the propagation 
of these migratory birds and to pass adequate legislation to 
protect them, but I do not believe that we ought to annoy 
the average hunter of this country with this additional 
stamp tax. 

While I am not going to object to the consideration of this 
bill, I do want to register my ideas and objections in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That after the expiration of 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this act no person shall take any migra- 
tory waterfowl unless at the time of such taking he carries on 
his person an unexpired Federal migratory-bird hunting stamp 
issued to him in the manner hereinafter provided; except that 
no such stamp shall be required for the taking of migratory 
waterfowl by Federal or State institutions or official agencies, for 
propagation purposes or for the killing of such waterfowl when 
found injuring crops or other property, under such restrictions 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may by regulation prescribe. Any 
person to whom a stamp has been issued under this act shall upon 
request exhibit such stamp for inspection to any officer or em- 
ployee of the Department of Agriculture authorized to enforce the 
provisions of this act or to any officer of any State or any political 
subdivision thereof authorized to enforce game laws. 

Committee amendment: Section 1, page 2, line 4, after the 
word “or”, insert “by the owner of the property or officially 
designated agencies of the Department of Agriculture.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the committee 
amendment should be modified to read “resident owner.” 

Mr. KLEBERG. Yes; it should be resident owner. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones to the committee amendment: 
Before the word “owner” insert “ resident.” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KLEBERG to the committee amend- 
ment: Page 2, line 4, after the word “owner”, insert “tenant or 
share cropper.” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 
The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, line 7, strike out the word 
“ property and insert the word “ property with a comma after it. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, line 9, after the word ' pre- 
scribe ”, insert the following: The Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
immediately upon the of this act, adopt and promulgate 
such regulations as are pertinent to the protection of private 
property in the injury of crops.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. l 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WARREN: On page 1, line 4, insert 
after the word “person” the words over 16 years of age.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the stamps required under this act shall be issued, 
and the fees therefor collected, by the Post Office Department, 
under regulations prescribed jointly by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Postmaster General: Provided, That stamps shall be 
issued at the post office or post offices of all county seats in the 
several States, at all post offices in all cities with a population of 
2,500 or over and at such other post offices as said officers may by 
regulation prescribe. Each such stamp shall, at the time of 
issuance, be affixed adhesively to the game license issued to the 
applicant under State law, if the applicant is required to have a 
State license, or, if the applicant is not required to have a State 
license, to a certificate furnished for that purpose by the Post 
Office Department at the time of issuance of such stamp. For 
each such stamp issued under the provisions of this act, there 
shall be collected by the postmaster the sum of $1. Each such 


stamp shall expire and be void after the 30th day of June next 
succeeding its issuance. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize any 
person to take any migratory waterfowl otherwise than in ac- 
cordance with regulations adopted and approved pursuant to any 
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treaty heretofore or hereafter entered into between the United 
States and any other country for the protection of migratory 
birds, nor to exempt any person from complying with the game 
laws of the several States. 

Src. 4. All moneys received for such stamps shall be accounted 
for by the postmaster and paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, and shall be reserved and set aside as a special fund to be 
known as the “ migratory-bird-conservation fund”, to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Agriculture. All moneys received 
into such fund are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
expenditure as follows: 

(a) Not less than 75 percent shall be available for the acquisi- 
tion, administration, maintenance, and development of suitable 
areas for migratory-bird sanctuaries, refuges, and breeding grounds 
under the provisions of the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, to 
be expended for such purposes in all respects as moneys appro- 
priated pursuant to the provisions of such act, and for the 
administration, maintenance, and development of other preserves, 
reservations, or breeding grounds frequented by migratory game 
birds and under the administration of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

(b) Not more than 20 percent shall be available for the en- 
forcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and any other act 
to carry into effect any treaty for the protection of migratory 
birds. 

(c) The remainder shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses under this act, including reimbursement to the Post Office 
Department of funds expended in connection with the issuance of 
stamps, and printing ahd engraving of the same, and for admin- 
istration expenses under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and any 
other act to carry into effect any treaty for the protection of 
migratory birds, and the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KLEBERG: Page 3, line 20, strike out 
section 4 down to and including line 25, on page 4 and insert 


the following: 
“Src. 4. All moneys received for such stamps shall be accounted 


special 
be known as the migratory-bird-conservation fund ” to be admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Agriculture. All moneys received into 
such fund are hereby appropriated for the following objects and 
shall be available therefor until expended: 

“(a) Not less than 90 percent shall be available for the location, 
ascertainment, acquisition, administration, main „ and de- 
velopment of suitable areas for inviolate migratory- bird sanctu- 
aries, under the provisions of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act, to be expended for such purposes in all respects as moneys 
appropriated pursuant to the provisions of such act; for the ad- 
ministration, maintenance, and development of other refuges 
under the administration of the Secretary of Agriculture, fre- 
quented by migratory game birds; and for such investigations on 
such refuges and elsewhere in regard to migratory waterfowl as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may deem essential for the highest 
utilization of the refuges and for the protection and increase of 
these birds. 

(b) The remainder shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses under this act and the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, 
including reimbursement to the Post Office Department of funds 
expended in connection with the printing, engraving, and issu- 
ance of migratory-bird hunting stamps, and including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere: Provided, That 
the protection of said inviolate tory-bird sanctuaries, shall 
be, so far as possible, under section 17 of the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Act, passed February 18, 1929.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 5. (a) No person shall alter, mutilate, loan, or transfer to 
another any stamp issued to him pursuant to this act, nor shall 
any person other than the person to whom such stamp is issued 
use the same for any p se, 

(b) No person shall imitate or counterfeit any stamp authorized 
by this act, or any die, plate, or engraving therefor, or make, 
print, or knowingly use, sell, or have in his possession any such 
counterfeit, license, die, plate, or engraving. 

Sec. 6. For the efficient execution of this act the judges of the 
several courts, established under the laws of the United States, 
United States commissioners, and persons appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to enforce the provisions of this act shall 
have, with respect thereto, like powers and duties as are conferred 
upon said judges, commissioners, and employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the Bird Treaty Act or any other 
act to carry into effect any treaty for the protection of migratory 
birds with respect to that act. Any bird or part thereof taken or 
possessed contrary to such acts shall, when seized, be disposed of 
as provided by the Migratory Bird Treaty Act or acts aforesaid. 

Sec. 7. Any person who shall violate any provision of this act or 
who shall violate or fail to comply with any regulation made pur- 
suant thereto shall be subject to the penalties provided in sec- 
tion 6 of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of asking a question. 
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I wish the gentleman from Texas would inform the House 
of the penalties provided by section 6 of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. The same penalties will apply to this law. Can 
& man be sent to the penitentiary under the Migratory Bird 
Act? If so, I am sure the gentleman from Texas does not 
want to send a man to the penitentiary for failing to have a 
stamp in his possession at the time he kills a duck. 

Mr. KLEBERG. The penalties under the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act would be effective in the enforcement of the 
terms of this bill. The penalties would be the same as those 
provided under the Federal game law pertaining to migra- 
tory birds for willful extra-legal slaughter of those birds; 
that is all. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I know that. It is for that 
reason I ask, What are those penalties? 

Mr. KLEBERG. It can be $10 and costs or as high as $500 
or imprisonment for not more than 6 months. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Under the Migratory Bird 
Act can a man be sent to the penitentiary? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Yes; but that is for a greater offense 
than extra-legal shooting. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman can assure 
the House then that the judge would have the power to pro- 
vide a small sentence for violations of the terms of this 
bill? 

Mr. KLEBERG. The judge has the same freedom of 
action with reference to the imposition of penalties under 
this bill as he has under the Federal law applicable today 
without regard to this bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The terms of the pending 
bill would not compel a judge to send a man to jail for 
violation? 

Mr. KLEBERG. No. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman is sure of 
that? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. As the judge has the option 
of imposing a small fine, I am satisfied. I now have section 
6 of the Migratory Bird Act before me. This section pro- 
vides that any person, association, partnership, or corpora- 
tion that shall violate any of the provisions of the act shall 
be fined not more than $500, or be imprisoned not more than 
6 months, or both. This will enable a judge to impose a 
small fine. To that I do not object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate 
with the several States and Territories in the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec.9. (a) Terms defined in the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, or 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, shall, when used in this act, 
have the meaning assigned to such terms in such acts, respectively. 

(b) As used in this act (1) the term “ migratory water fowl” 
means the species enumerated in paragraph (a) of subdivision 1 
of article I of the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory birds concluded August 
16, 1916; (2) the term “State” includes the several States and 
Territories of the United States; and (3) the term “take” means 


pursue, hunt, shoot, capture, collect, kill, or attempt to pursue, 
hunt, shoot, capture, collect, or kill. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 6, line 16, after the word “States”, insert “and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ANTOINE BARADA AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 5881, to investigate 
the claims of and to enroll certain persons, if entitled, with 
the Omaha Tribe of Indians. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, this is a very unusual bill, 
and more unusual still is the committee report that accom- 
panies it. It contains a lengthy preamble which has no 
relevance whatever to the question at issue. It is a very 
pretty romance, and for the benefit of those who have not 
the report before them, I shall give an outline of the story. 
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It appears that some time before the French Revolution 
a French count, a roistering blade, saw a dusky Indian 
maiden by the name of “ Laughing Buffalo” on the streets 
of Paris and became forthwith enamored of her, and sought 
a meeting with the fair charmer, but without success. She 
had left for her home in the New World before he had the 
opportunity of making her acquaintance. He immediately 
followed, but, unfortunately, Laughing Buffalo had set sail 
for New Orleans, and the count found himself on a boat 
bound for Montreal. Nevertheless, the ardor of his passion 
unabated, he still determined to find the maiden, and en- 
gaged in trading and in trapping with that end in view. 
Now, such was the affinity of these two souls that the count 
setting out from Montreal and Laughing Buffalo from New 
Orleans, they were drawn together somewhere on the 
prairies of Nebraska. They were married, and in due course 
of time three children resulted from the union. There are 
numerous grandchildren and great-grandchildren. Some 57 
of them are enumerated in this bill, and no one knows how 
many more there may be. 

This bill proposes that these descendants of that romantic 
union be forthwith enrolled as regular members of the 
Omaha Indian group, with all the rights and privileges 
thereto appertaining, including certain payments which are 
to be made, and a certain sum which is to be set aside, 
amount not specified, for the benefits that they would have 
received had they been enrolled earlier in this group. 

The second peculiarity about this bill is that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has been asked to express an opinion 
and has not yet done so. Under these circumstances it 
seems to me we should not pass the bill without hearing 
what the Department of the Interior has to say about it. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKEWELL, I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. FISH. Was this a Frenchman that married the In- 
dian girl? 

Mr. BAKEWELL. This was a Frenchman. 

Mr. FISH. I may suggest to the gentleman that we might 
deduct this from the French war debt. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKEWELL. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. If the gentleman objects to the bill, 
perhaps he has no objection to the report. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Oh, no! It is a most interesting 
story. The gentleman from New York, with his well-known 
gifts, might elaborate it into a charming novelette. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I see some very prominent names in 
here and we ought to find out whether they are a part of 
the Omaha Tribe. I see the names here of James, Mitchell, 
Mott, Beck, and others. We cannot tell how far this in- 
vestigation will go in finding out who belongs to the Omaha 
Tribe. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. Speaker, I believe the Chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs can give the gentleman all 
the information he desires with reference to the merits of 
the bill, and I should like to have him listen to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
the gentleman has so magnificently portrayed in his own 
way the language of my colleague, Mr. Cuavez, who wrote 
the report, I do not think it is necessary to make other 
explanation. I do not know how I can improve upon the 
gentleman’s reading of the report. 

I may suggest to the gentleman and to all others that 
there is nothing unfair in this bill. It is simply asking that 
an investigation be made; andif the Secretary of the Interior 
discovers that the claim of these people is good, then they 
shall be admitted to all the rights and privileges of the 
Omaha Tribe. If the gentleman will take the trouble to 
read the report, he will discover that the Omaha Tribal 
Council is in favor of this legislation with the amendment, 
provided that in the granting of the request for enrollment 
it does not detract from the property of the Omaha Tribe 
in any respect. There is no objection, and it seems to me 
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fair that the Secretary of the Interior should be privileged 
to investigate this matter and see whether or not these 
people are justly entitled to be enrolled. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. This bill does not simply authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior, but instructs him, after investiga- 
tion has been made, to do certain things. 

Mr. HOWARD. If he shall so find. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. My contention is that the Secretary of 
the Interior has been asked for an opinion on this matter 
and has not seen fit to answer the committee, and this bill 
should not be passed until we hear from the Department of 
the Interior. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I seldom annoy anyone, 
and in the 12 years I have been here I have never advocated 
the passage of a bill on the Consent Calendar. These people 
do not live in my district, I am not related to them, and I 
am not here to defend the romance; but for some 50 years 
I have been personally acquainted with this family and with 
their descendants. If my statement as a Member of Con- 
gress and my service here and as Governor of my State 
means anything, I want to testify to the justness of this 
claim. No more righteous or just claim was ever offered on 
the floor of this House, at least in my 12 years’ service. I 
repeat, these are not constituents of mine. The reservation 
is not in my district, but I know the people and I know them 
well. They were at one time customers of mine. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. All 57? 

Mr. MOREHEAD. No; not that far back. Here is a 
statement in the report: 

In some cases the failure or refusal to record the full rights of 
an Omaha Indian appears to have been based upon some minor 
technicality, a matter always somewhat of a mystery to the Indian. 
In other cases such failure or refusal appears to have been wholly 
arbitrary and discriminatory. In some instances there is evidence 


before the committee to the effect that parties who refused to pay 
tribute were denied their right. 


It is regretable that we have to dig up old historical, musty 
records, but that was the case in this instance. 

The heads of the families that appealed for their rights 
adopted the poor policy which was established in those his- 
torical early days of paying a small tribute to certain parties. 
They refused to buy a feast or to give a fee, as was cus- 
tomary at that time. After they were denied their rights, 
of course, there have been refusals by the directly interested 
members of the tribal council. 

As I understand this bill now, all these demands upon 
the tribe are released. The only thing they are asking 
for in this bill is, if the Secretary of the Interior finds 
that they have the necessary blood, that they shall be en- 
titled to certain benefits. Even their sisters and cousins 
were placed upon the list in the earlier days. I say in de- 
fense of this, these claimants have a just claim under the 
law. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. What is the amount involved? 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I am not able to answer the gentle- 
man’s question. May I ask the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez] to furnish the technical information? I 
only desire to state the justness of this claim and testify 
to the deservingness of these people. There is no question 
in the world but that they are as justly and rightfully en- 
titled to go upon these rolls as anyone that has ever been 
enrolled. 

Mr. DONDERO. What will this cost the Government of 
the United States? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It may not cost the Government one cent. 
because, after all, unless the Secretary of the Interior finds 
they are entitled to this right, there will be no authoriza- 
tion to pay a nickel. All this does is to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to investigate the particular claim; 
and if he finds that they have a just claim, then he is to 
make a report to the Congress. The matter has been in- 
vestigated by the Indian Affairs Committee very thoroughly; 
and not only this, but we also wanted to protect the Omaha 
tribal Indians in Nebraska, and we inquired of the tribe 
whether or not they objected to this bill, and if the gen- 
tleman will look on page 3 of the original bill 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Yes; I have seen that. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. We put in a proviso suggested by the tribal 
Indians of Nebraska that the enrollment of the persons 
named in the act shall not be permitted to disturb or affect 
the Omaha tribal land nor the proceeds of the sale of the 
Omaha tribal lands, nor shall any such person share in the 
distribution of any money now in the United States Treas- 
ury to the credit of the Omaha Tribe of Indians. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. I admit the force of what the gentle- 
man says and he may be entirely right, and as the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Moreneap] has said, this may be a 
just claim, but I want to read the last sentence from the 
committee’s report: 

The views of the Department upon this bill were requested by 
the committee under date of January 30 last, but up to the pres- 
ent time have not been received. 

It seems to me we should pass this bill over without 
prejudice, 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. If the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut will permit, I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MoreHeap] a question with reference to this 
matter which I think goes to the meat of the whole thing. 
Whoever prepared the report seems to think it is an argu- 
ment in favor of the bill to provide that the funds of the 
Omaha Indians shall not be invaded in any way to meet 
these payments. If these people want to come in as Omaha 
Indians, the other Omaha Indians who have their share 
ought to be compelled to divide up with them. In other 
words, I maintain that if these people are going to come in 
or if we are going to do anything for them at all, they ought 
to be brought in as Omaha Indians, and then they should 
get their share or whatever they are entitled to out of the 
funds of the Omaha Tribe instead of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. The gentleman, of course, will realize 
that after an effort has been made here for 45 or 50 years, 
the clients become mightily disgusted and are willing to get 
in, in any way, to get justice. I think the Secretary of the 
Interior has held that they are not entitled to this on ac- 
count of subsequent legislation fixing a certain time for all 
of them to be on the rolls; but there is no justification for 
such action by reason of their blood or their tribal relations 
and if this bill is allowed to go through here, it is simply 
giving an opportunity to right a wrong that has existed, as 
I have said, for 50 years. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject, for a moment, because I want to ask a question. The 
gentleman from Connecticut, under his reservation of ob- 
jection, only has a right to his share of the time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON, Then, I object. I want to ask some 
questions. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, since the regular order is 
demanded, I object. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the last paragraph on the first page of the com- 
mittee report and the second paragraph thereafter be 
printed in the Recorp along with this argument. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I think that ought not to be 
in the Record. I object. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
who objected to this bill if he will be kind enough to let it 
go over without prejudice? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
bill. I called for the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman forced the objection by 
demanding the regular order. That precipitated the ob- 
jection. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. No—— 


I did not object to the 
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Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Connecticut can- 
not take up all the time. The bill goes over automatically 
under the objection. 


PROCEDURE IN CRIMINAL CASES AFTER VERDICT 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2461, to amend an act 
entitled “An act to give the Supreme Court of the United 
States authority to prescribe rules of practice and procedure 
with respect to proceedings in criminal cases after verdict.” 

Mr. ZIONCHECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


FORT MORGAN MILITARY RESERVATION, ALA. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 8208, to provide for 
the exploitation for oil, gas, and other minerals on the lands 
comprising Fort Morgan Military Reservation, Ala. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. H LI if this bill does not establish a new prece- 
dent in appropriating money for the Federal Government 
to go into oil exploitation. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I may say, frankly, to the gentle- 
man that that construction might be put on section 1 of the 
bill. The idea of putting section 1 in the bill was simply to 
give the Secretary of the Interior power, if he thought it 
was necessary, to go down to the reservation and do any- 
thing necessary to acquire knowledge with which to make 
the right kind of lease. It was not the idea that it should 
cost the Government any money. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Why is the provision put in 
the bill? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. If the gentleman has any very 
strong objection to the provision, as the author of the bill, 
I shall interpose no objection to striking section 1 from the 
bill. 
Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Yes. 

Mr. GOSS. This land in Alabama is in a remote section. 
It used to have on it this fort, which is of no more use to 
the War Department or the Federal Government. 

I say this because I happen to be on the subcommittee and 
heard the evidence—in drilling wells for water they ran 
across oil in the water, and inasmuch as the War Depart- 
ment is authorized by law now to sell this property, it seemed 
advisable to the committee that the Government should de- 
termine whether there is oil there before the War Depart- 
ment sells. If oil exists there, it would be more valuable 
to the Government than if it did not. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I believe the gentleman concurs 
with the Committee on Military Affairs that while the land 
is in the hands of the Government it should be determined 
whether or not there is oil on it. The last time the land was 
appraised it was appraised at $15,000. Suppose the War 
Department sold the land for $15,000 and it went into the 
hands of a private party and then oil should be developed on 
it. It would seem that someone was derelict in his duty in 
disposing of Government property. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. There is nothing to prevent 
the Government's leasing it. There are people who could 
exploit it. 

Mr. GOSS. The Military Affairs Committee sometime 
ago declared this surplus property for sale, and at one time 
the War Department advertised for bids for sale, not for 
lease, but for sale. 

Now, if at the end of 2 years oil is not discovered it goes 
back to the War Department for that sale. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
fact that the Secretary of the Interior sees no justification 
for the Government to prospect for oil, and in view of the 
statement from the Geological Survey that this would be 
setting a precedent for the appropriation of money for the 
discovery of oil, I shall have to object to the bill. 
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Mr. HILL of Alabama. Would the gentleman object if I 
agreed to strike out section 12 That would simply leave it 
as a leasing proposition. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Very well; I will withdraw my 
objection. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. If you strike out section 1, that 
will give the Government the right to lease it under the 
general leasing law. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. I will withdraw my objection. 

There being no further objection, the Clerk read section 1 
of the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to make exploitation for oll, gas, and other minerals 
on the lands comprising Fort Morgan Military Reservation situate 
in the county of Baldwin, State of Alabama, including that portion 
of said lands which has been transferred to the Department of 
Commerce for lighthouse purposes, that portion of said lands 
which has been transferred to the Treasury Department for quar- 
antine purposes, and that portion of said lands quitclaimed to 
the State of Alabama comprising 493.92 acres, more or less, and 
appropriations for such exploitation are hereby authorized: Pro- 
vided, That the operation upon the tract quitclaimed to the State 
of Alabama shall be only by and with the consent of the State of 
Alabama. 


Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out section 1 of 
the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read section 2 of the bill, as follows: 


Szc. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to lease 
within the period of 2 years from the date of the passage of this 
act said lands or parts thereof for exploitation for oil, gas, and 
other minerals under the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), as 
amended, and regulations thereunder. The Secretary of the. In- 
terior shall within 30 days from the date of the passage of this 
act advertise said lease for sale under the act of February 25, 1920 
(41 Stat. 437), as amended, and regulations thereunder: Provided, 
That in case but one offer or bid is received, the Secretary may, in 
his discretion, award the right to extract the oil and gas to such 
bidder: Provided further, That the operation of the lease shall not 
interfere with the use for military purposes or for lighthouse 
purposes cf that portion of said land transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce nor with the use for quarantine purposes of 
that portion of said lands transferred to the Treasury Department: 
And provided further, That the operation upon the tract quit- 
claimed to the State of Alabama shall be only by and with the 
consent of the State cf Alabama. If a lease be made the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is directed to make a written report to Con- 
gress of its terms and conditions within not less than 30 days 
after the execution of the lease, 


Mr. HILL cf Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 10, after the word “act”, strike out “said lands or 
parts thereof” and insert “and lands comprising Fort Morgan 


Military Reservation situated in the county of Baldwin, State of 
Alabama.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill as follows: 

Sec. 3. Any part or parts of the act approved March 12, 1926, 
authorizing the sale of the Fort Morgan Military Reservation is 
hereby suspended for a period of 2 years following the passage of 
this act or until it has been determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior that it is impracticable and uneconomical to exploit this 
reservation for oil, gas, and other minerals under the provisions 
of this act: Provided, That the failure of private interests to 
submit satisfactory proposal for the leasing of this property under 
the provisions of section 2 of this act, after due advertisement 
thereof, may be accepted as proof of impracticability of exploita- 
tion. 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Clerk be authorized to correct numbers. 

There was no objection. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


RULES OF PRACTICE IN CRIMINAL CASES AFTER VERDICT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 92, S. 2461, to amend an act entitled 
“An act to give the Supreme Court of the United States 
authority to prescribe rules of practice and procedure with 
respect to proceedings in criminal cases after verdict.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right 
ee for the purpose of getting an explanation of this 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, in the Seventy-second Con- 
gress we authorized the Supreme Court to make certain rules 
and regulations pertaining to appeals from the United States 
courts after a verdict of guilty. The Supreme Court is about 
to promulgate these rules, but they are not certain that they 
have a right under that statute to promulgate the same 
rules governing an appeal from conviction by a court sit- 
ting without the intervention of a jury, or in the case of a 
plea of guilty. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. 
unanimous? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of February 24, 1933 (ch. 119), 
entitled “An act to give the Supreme Court of the United States 
authority to prescribe rules of practice and procedure with r 
to proceedings in criminal cases after verdict” (U.S.C., title 28, 


po 723a), be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as fol- 
Ows: 

“That the Supreme Court of the United States shall have the 
power to prescribe, from time to time, rules of practice and pro- 
cedure with respect to any or all p after verdict, or 
finding of guilt by the court if a jury has been waived, or plea of 
guilty, in criminal cases in district courts of the United States, 
including the District Courts of Alaska, Hawail, Puerto Rico, Canal 
Zone, and Virgin Islands, in the Supreme Courts of the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, in the United States Court 
for China, in the United States Circuit Courts of Appeals, in the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, and in the Supreme 
Court of the United States: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to give the Supreme Court the power 
to abridge the right of the accused to apply for withdrawal of a 
plea of guilty, if such application be made within 10 days after 
entry of such plea, and before sentence is imposed. 

“Sec. 2. The right of appeal shall continue in those cases in 
which appeals are now authorized by law but the rules made as 
herein authorized may prescribe the times for and manner of 
taking appeals and applying for writs of certiorari and preparing 
records and bills of exceptions and the conditions on which 
supersedeas or bail may be allowed. 

“Sec. 3. The Supreme Court may fix the dates when such rules 
shali take effect and the extent to which they shall apply to pro- 
ceedings then pending, and after they become effective all laws in 
conflict therewith shall be of no further force.” 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION OF OGEECHEE RIVER, GA. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H.R. 7793, authorizing a 
preliminary examination of the Ogeechee River in the State 
of Georgia with a view to controlling floods. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask 
the Chairman of the Flood Control Committee a question 
with reference to this bill, because it embodies a matter of 
policy. As I remember it, in the sessions gone by all these 
matters have been referred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and the omnibus bill of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors took care of these items. Iremember distinctly 
in the last Congress all these were objected to. I had a bill 
that I was interested in myself. These bills were all set 
aside and everyone was instructed to take steps to get his 
bill heard before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
put into the omnibus bill, which I did, and had my survey 
made. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Witson], Chairman of the Flood Control Com- 
mittee, does not appear to be here at the moment, but this 
is my bill, and I happen to be a member of both the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee and the Flood Control Committee 
and I happen to know that the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee did not report a bill at the last session of Congress 
and they do not plan to report a bill at this session, if I am 
correctly informed 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. 


Is the report from the committee 


I meant the last Congress. 
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Mr. PARKER. If I am required to change procedure, I 
shall lose the chance of having my bill passed, because there 
will not be any possible chance to get it passed in the 
suggested manner—— 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Would the gentleman allow this 
matter to be passed over until the next call of the calendar 
so that it can be looked into? I think a very serious matter 
is involved here because, as I remember it, we had exhaus- 
tive discussions and a question then was raised as to whether 
or not the Flood Control Committee should embark on the 
same thing that the Rivers and Harbors Committee had 
been doing. The opinion at that time was that they should 
not do so. I ask unanimous consent that the bill go over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
hold that request for a moment until I can make a state- 
ment? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. If this is not a flood-control measure, Mr. 
Speaker, it is not anything. It is a bill that my people are 
vitally interested in. It means something to me and it 
means something to them. If the gentleman is going to 
object purely on the ground of procedure, then I think I 
ought to have some remedy. I have already stated to the 
gentleman that there will be no omnibus bill from the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. This bill comes from the 
Flood Control Committee with a unanimous report. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That may be justification of my 
position, because the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has 
refused to report an omnibus bill, 

Mr. PARKER. It has not refused to report it. The com- 
“mittee desires to report such a bill, but I am told there are 
reasons why it will not be reported by that committee. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, let me say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that there is good precedent for the 
Flood Control Committee reporting this type of bill. 

I remember some 2 years ago I had a similar bill, and the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL] had a similar bill. 
Those bills were referred by the Parliamentarian of the 
House to the Flood Control Committee and were reported 
out by that committee and passed this House unanimously. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I remember distinctly that I had 
a bill and it went off, and we had to go to the other com- 
mittee and have it passed. Now, this is my objection, and 
it is not a captious objection at all; but in this bill you seek 
to amend a big program. For instance, each of these bills 
that comes up contains language to the effect that it is 
sought to “amend the act for the control of floods in the 
Mississippi Valley and the Sacramento Valley of California.” 

All of these are bills that are amendments to the great 
Mississippi Valley control bill. It was considered that that 
was a law unique in itself, and that these matters should 
not come in under the cloak of that great improvement, 
and they should all go back to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. If the gentleman will agree to my suggestion 
that this go over until the next session, I shall not object. 
Then we can marshal these precedents and see about it. 

I therefore renew my request, Mr. Speaker, that the bill 
be passed over without prejuduice. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I object. I had rather the 
gentleman would object to the bill. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Then I object to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate requests the House to re- 
turn to the Senate the bill (S. 2359) to provide for the dis- 
position of unclaimed deposits in national banks. 

The message also announced that the Senate 
to the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 551) en- 
titled “An act for the relief of A. W. Holland”, requests a 
conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Battery, Mr. Tram- 
3 Mr. CAPPER to be the conferees on the part of the 
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The message also announced that the Senate agrees to 
the amendments of the House to the bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 2. An act for the relief of C. M. Williamson; Mrs. Tura 
Liljenquist, administratrix of C. E. Liljenquist, deceased; 
Lottie Redman; and H. N. Smith; 

S. 751. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States to refund to the Farmers’ Grain Co. 
of Omaha, Nebr., income taxes illegally paid to the United 
States Treasurer; 

S. 1426. An act for the relief of the estate of Benjamin 
Braznell; 

S. 1496. An act for the relief of Nannie Swearingen; and 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of the B. & O. Manufacturing 
Co, 

DEPORTATION OF ALIEN SEAMEN 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill (H.R. 3842) to provide for the depor- 
tation of certain alien seamen, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the “Alien 
Seaman Act of 1933.” 

Src. 2. Every alien employed on board of any vessel arriving in 
the United States from any place outside thereof shall be ex- 
amined in quarantine by an immigration inspector to determine 
whether or not he (1) is a bona fide seaman, and (2) is an alien 
of the class described in section 7 of this act; and by a surgeon 
of the United States Public Health Service to determine (3) 
whether or not he its suffering with any of the disabilities or 
diseases specified in section 35 of the Immigration Act of 1917. 

Sec. 3. Unless such alien was shipped in a port in continental 
United States, then if it is found that such alien is not a bona 
fide seaman, he shall be regarded as an immigrant and immedi- 
ately be ordered removed from the vessel to an immigration 
station; and the various provisions of this act and of the immi- 
gration laws applicable to immigrants shall be enforced in his 
case. From a decision holding such alien not to be a bona fide 
seaman the alien shall be entitled to appeal to the Secretary of 
Labor, and on the question of his admissibility as an immigrant 
he shall be entitled to appeal to said Secretary, except where 
exclusion is based upon grounds nonappealable under the immi- 
gration laws. If found inadmissable, such alien shall be deported, 
as a passenger, on a vessel other than that by which brought, at 
the expense of the vessel by which brought, and the vessel by 
which brought shall not be granted clearance until such expenses 
are paid or their payment satisfactorily guaranteed. If-an alien 
shall be shipped in a port of the United States and subsequently 
shall be returned to the United States by the same vessel, his right 
to remain in the United States shall not thereby be improved, 
extended, or altered. 

Src. 4. If it is found that such alien is subject to exclusion 
under section 7 of this act, the inspector shall give immediate 
order to the master to remove such alien together with his effects 
and wages, if any, to an immigration station, and such alien shall 
then be deported in accordance with the provisions of said 
section 7. 

Sec. 5. If it is found that, although a bona fide seaman, such 
alien is afflicted with any of the disabilities or diseases specified 
in section 35 of the Immigration Act of 1917, disposition shall be 
made of his case in accordance with the provisions of the act 
approved December 26, 1920, entitled “An act to provide for the 
treatment in hospital of diseased alien seamen.” 

Sec. 6. All vessels entering ports of the United States manned 
with crews the majority of which, exclusive of licensed officers, 
have been engaged and taken on at foreign shall, when 
departing from the United States ports, carry a crew of at least 
equal number, and any such vessel which fails to comply with 
this requirement shall be refused clearance: Provided, however, 
That such vessel shall not be required when departing to carry 
in the crew any person to fill the place made vacant by the 
death or hospitalization of any member of the incoming crew. 

Sec. 7. No vessel shall, unless such vessel is in distress, be 
granted entry into a port of the United States if such vessel has 
as a member of her crew any alien who if he were applying for 
admission to the United States as an immigrant would be subject 
to exclusion under subdivision (c) of section 13 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, except that any ship of the merchant marine 
of any sovereign nation may freely bring any excluded citizen 
or subject of such nation or any person not racially exciuded 
who is a bona fide seaman as a member of the vessel's crew, 
exclusive, however, of any citizen, subject, or inhabitant of any 
colony, dependency, or mandate who is racially excluded from 
coming to the United States as an t. Any alien seaman 
brought into a port of the United States in violation of this pro- 
vision shall be excluded from admission or tem landing 
and shall be deported, either to the place of shipment or to the 
country of his nativity, as a passenger, on a vessel other than that 
on which brought, at the expense of the vessel by which brought, 
and the vessel by which brought shall not be granted clearance 
until such expenses are paid or their payment satisfactorily 


Sze. 8. This act shall take effect 60 days after it is passed. 
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Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BLAND. I am. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Des]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, this bill has been sponsored by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for many years. It has been endorsed at 
the conventions of the American Federation of Labor for a 
number of years. It passed the Senate, but its sponsors were 
never able to get it through our committee and have it con- 
sidered by the House. I introduced the bill at the request 
of organized labor on March 30, 1933. We conducted exten- 
sive hearings on the bill, and during the last session a ma- 
jority of the committee reported the bill unfavorably. Sev- 
eral weeks ago we succeeded in getting the committee to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was previously rejected 
and to report the bill favorably. During all of the years 
that organized labor has exerted itself to have this bill 
passed certain shipping interests have conducted a well- 
organized and highly financed lobbying activity against the 
bill because it would prevent them from employing oriental 
labor as a substantial part of their crews instead of Amer- 
ican labor. They have contended that they could not oper- 
ate their vessels successfully unless they had the benefit of 
oriental labor. Others have opposed it because they did not 
want to carry away from our ports as large a crew as they 
brought and they do not want to pay the expenses for de- 
porting aliens brought by them illegally under the guise of 
seamen, 

SITUATION TO BE CORRECTED EY THIS BILL 

Now, what is the situation that we want to correct? In 
the first place, we want to prevent the entry of aliens into 
the United States under the guise of seamen. Since the 
enactment of the La Follette Seaman Act in 1915 every 
seaman coming to the ports of the United States on any 
vessel has the right to go ashore and to remain there for 
60 days. He can reship on the same vessel that he came 
on or on any other vessel that he desires to. He cannot be 
arrested until after the expiration of 60 days. Since the 
passage of this act immigrants who were inadmissible have 
entered the United States illegally under the guise of being 
seamen. Our immigration laws and Chinese Exclusion Act 
have been steadily, and in a constantly increasing number 
of instances, violated by means of substitution by young 
Chinese for aged ones, desiring to return to China, depart- 
ing as seamen on the same ship (b) by smuggling Chinese 
excluded by law into the United States, (c) by bringing 
to the United States a larger number of persons as seamen 
than the vessel carries away on departure, (d) by shipping 
as seamen persons who are in fact immigrants unable to 
obtain a visa and who, on the vessel's arrival in the United 
States, leave the vessels to mix at once with such of the 
population as are of their own language and nationality. 

The hearings have shown that large sums of money— 
in some instances as much as $1,100—were paid by Chinese 
in order to secure entrance into the United States; and 
that a large number of persons from Europe have entered 
the United States as seamen, although they were immigrants 
and not entitled to enter the United States. These per- 
sons are designated as mala fide seamen under this bill. 
The record shows that more than 500,000 so-called “ seamen ” 
have deserted their vessels during the past 25 years and 
become a part of the population of this country in violation 
of our immigration laws and exclusion acts. Among this 
number are thousands of Chinese and others who are ex- 
cluded by law from entrance to the United States. We only 
have a partial record of the number of immigrants who have 
masqueraded as seamen and entered the United States in 
violation of our laws. Investigation has shown that there 
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are many thousands of others concerning which we have 
no record who have come to this country illegally. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR'S STATEMENT 


The Secretary of Labor, in her annual report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, made this pertinent and very 
interesting statement: 

In the past, oftentimes as many as half of the crew of vessels 
of certain flags, passed as bona fide seamen, would desert in port, 
and when the vessel came to sail the master would sign on none 
or very few others to replace them, a plain indication that the 
crew was excessive upon arrival, and a moral certainty that aliens 
have been signed on for a consideration and with fore knowledge 
that illegal entry into the United States was planned. This is 
one of the many rackets to circumvent the immigration laws, 
but is not actionable unless convincing and corroborative evidence 
of conspiracy is obtained, which is almost impossible, as the 
deserters speedily lose themselves in our population. 

WILLIAM GREEN'S STATEMENT 

The American Federation of Labor, through its president, 
Hon. William Green, sent to each Member of Congress a 
letter dated March 2, 1933, which expresses the need for this 
legislation so well that I wish to include it at this point. 

Dran Sm: H.R. 3842, a bill for the deportation of certain alien 
seamen, which has been reported out of the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, is expected to come up under the 
suspension of the House rules on Monday, the 5th of March. 

The American Federation of Labor and all its affiliated organiza- 
tions are deeply interested in the passage of this bill. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to make the exclusion and immigration laws 
applicable to seamen, and to compel vessels to take away as many 
seamen upon departure as they brought into our port. 

Nearly all of those who have come by evasion of the exclusion 
and immigrations laws, in late years especially, are men who could 
not obtain a visa and, therefore, come as seamen. The number of 
seamen so coming—many of whom are being smuggled in at rates 
running from $200 to $1,100 per man—are interfering with the 
enforcement of the immigration law, and are scattering all over 
the country, causing trouble everywhere. It has been proved that 
a large number of gangsters and racketeers have so entered. 

The American Federation of Labor in its several conventions for 
the last 10 years has urged the passage of this bill. We respect- 
fully request your presence and ask your assistance in getting the 
bill passed. : 


THIS BILL WILL STOP SMUGGLING OF ALIENS 


This bill provides that when any vessel arrives in the 
United States from any place outside thereof every em- 
ployee on board of it shall be examined and quarantined 
by an immigration inspector to determine whether or not 
he (1) is a bona fide seaman and (2) is an alien of the 
class described in section 7 of this act; and by a surgeon 
in the United States Public Health Service to determine (3) 
whether or not he is suffering with any of the disabilities 
or diseases specified in section 35 of the Immigration Act 
of 1917. Section 3 of the bill provides that unless such 
alien was shipped in a port in continental United States, 
then if it is found that such alien is not a bona fide sea- 
man, he shall be regarded as an immigrant and immedi- 
ately be ordered removed from the vessel to an immigra- 
tion station. If found inadmissible, such alien shall be de- 
ported, as a passenger, on a vessel other than that by 
which brought, at the expense of the vessel by which 
brought, and the vessel by which brought shall not be 
granted clearance until such expenses are paid or their 
payment satisfactorily guaranteed. The bill also provides 
that all vessels entering ports of the United States manned 
with crews the majority of which, exclusive of licensed 
officers, have been engaged and taken on at foreign ports 
shall, when departing from the United States ports, carry 
a crew of at least equal number, and any such vessel which 
fails to comply with this requirement shall be refused 
clearance. 

Of course, no vessel shall be required when departing to 
carry in the crew any person to fill the place made vacant 
by the death or hospitalization of any member of the in- 
coming crew. The bill also provides that no vessel entering 
our ports can carry as a member of her crew any alien 
who, if he were applying for admission to the United States 
as an immigrant, would be subject to exclusion under sub- 
division C of section 13 of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
which applies to Asiatic people such as Chinese, Japanese, 
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and so forth, with the exceptions provided in section 7 of 
this bill. 


Investigation has shown that the examination of the crew 
of any vessel seeking entrance to our ports for the purpose 
of determining whether or not members of the crew are 
bona fide seamen must be made in quarantine. Many of 
our consuls have stated that it is impossible for them to 
adequately examine the crews of vessels coming to the 
United States because of insufficient force and principally 
because even after an examination is conducted in a foreign 
port the masters of ships succeed in substituting immigrants 
for seamen and there is no way for the consul to check up 
on this. It is also necessary to order an immigrant who has 
been found in quarantine to be masquerading as a seaman 
taken from the vessel and detained at an immigration sta- 
tion because the law of the United States gives every seaman 
the right to go ashore and forbids any master from holding 
any such seaman on the vessel. It is also necessary to send 
the alien to an immigration station and to require that he 
be deported on some other vessel at the expense of the guilty 
vessel, because if the vessel which has been found guilty 
of bringing a mala fide seaman is only required to carry 
the immigrant back, there is not sufficient penalty to dis- 
courage the violation of the immigration laws and induce 
the shipowners and masters to be extremely careful in 
selecting crews. But when vessels know that if they try to 
smuggle an alien into the United States in violation of the 
law, or if they permit the violation of our law through their 
carelessness and indifference they will be required to pay the 
expenses of sending the alien back on some other vessel, 
it will not only deter them from violating the law, but it 
will make them be very careful and diligent in selecting 
their crews so as to prevent immigrants from masquerading 
as seamen. This safeguard against violation or negligence 
on the part of the vessel owners and masters is also 
strengthened by the requirement that the vessel carry away 
with her as large a crew as she brought. It is well known 
that most nations require a minimum crew, but do not for- 
bid any number above the minimum. Therefore, owners 
and masters who want to smuggle aliens into the United 
States bring a large number of immigrants in excess of the 
minimum crew and when they anchor in our ports all of 
the immigrants in excess of the minimum crew required by 
the law of the particular nation immediately go ashore and 
mix at once with such of the population as are of their 
own language and nationality. Unless the masters see fit to 
report these desertions, the Government is not likely to 
know about them, and if the Government does find out 
about it, it is extremely difficult to discover the whereabouts 
of the deserting aliens. But when the owners and masters 
of a vessel know that they will be required to carry away 
with them as large a crew as they brought there will be 
no inducement to smuggle aliens into the United States. 

OBJECTIONS URGED TO THE BILL 

A number of nations have filed vigorous protests against 
the bill with our State Department. The grounds of their 
objections are so numerous that it would be impossible to 
state them here. Some of them oppose the provisions of the 
bill which will forbid them from bringing into our ports as 
members of their crews Chinese, Japanese, and other aliens 
who belong to the races who are now excluded under our 
immigration laws. They do not wish to be deprived of this 
cheap, pauper labor. The answer to this is, first, that the 
same law will not only apply to foreign vessels entering our 
ports but also to American vessels. It is true that a British, 
German, or French vessel will not be permitted to enter 
our ports carrying Chinese, Japanese, or members of one 
of the excluded races; but neither will an American vessel 
be allowed to enter our ports with these people on board 
as seamen. So the law does not put any greater burden on 
foreign vessels in this respect than it does on American 
vessels, and therefore it does not discriminate in favor of 
American vessels or the vessels of any other flag. Not only 
does this law apply to all nations alike, including our own, 
but it has been found necessary to apply the Exclusion Act 
to seamen in order to prevent the illegal entry of thousands 
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of Chinese and other Asiatics who come into the United States 
under the guise of seamen. It has been found very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to arrest a Chinaman after he has 
gone ashore and mixed with his own nationality in some 
thickly populated center. Under the law of the United 
States he has a right to remain ashore 60 days, and during 
that time he loses himself so completely with the aid of his 
friends that his identity and whereabouts cannot be dis- 
covered. Even if our immigration officers knew that a cer- 
tain number of Chinese had come in on a vessel under the 
guise of seamen, the Chinese have a way of substituting 
older men for the young ones, so that when the vessel sails 
she carries back with her the same number of Chinamen 
that came. This is usually what the Chinese want. The 
older one, who has earned his money, wants to return to 
China so that he can spend it and be with his wife and 
children or relatives during his declining days. On the 
other hand, the younger Chinaman wants to enter the 
United States so that he can make his money and later on 
return to China and spend it. So many Chinamen and 
other Asiatics have entered the United States in the past 
25 years under the guise of seamen that it has been thought 
necessary to prevent vessels from entering the ports of the 
United States with such Asiatics as members of their crew. 

Insofar as the protesting of foreign nations is concerned, 
they can be answered by simply referring to the fact that 
foreign powers have objected to every immigration law that 
we have ever passed. The State Department has agreed 
that this does not violate any treaty with any foreign na- 
tion, No nation has a right to dictate to us what laws we 
shall pass in the protection of our own people. 

Certain shipowners have objected because this law will not 
permit them to use Chinese crews and other Asiatics to man 
their ships. The United States Shipping Board has in- 
formed me that the labor cost of an American vessel is only 
about 10 or 15 percent of the total cost of operating the 
ship. Therefore assume that it will cost the American ship- 
owners more money to operate their vessels with American 
labor, the increased cost will only constitute a trivial part 
of the total cost of operation. Certainly this increased cost 
is justified if we can give to the American labor the jobs 
that are now filled by the Chinese coolie. We have approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 men unemployed, and we can only find 
work for these people when we give them preference. Many 
of the ships sailing American flags are subsidized by our 
taxpayers, and yet some of them carry as high as 60 percent 
aliens in their crews. If an American vessel is going to be 
subsidized by our taxpayers and if her profits are to be made 
by the transportation of American merchandise and goods, 
it is certainly not asking too much that such vessels be 
required to employ American labor. 


AMERICAN VESSELS NOT DISCRIMINATED AGAINST 


The American vessel is not discriminated against by pre- 
venting her from carrying Chinese and other Asiatics as 
members of her crew, because the same provision applies to 
all other vessels entering our ports. This bill really helps 
the American ships because it puts our vessels in a position to 
compete with foreign ships. By denying foreign vessels en- 
tering our ports the right to use Asiatic labor will make it 
possible to require American vessels to employ American sea- 
men and to pay decent wages. We, therefore, not only aid 
labor but we prevent the Asiatics from being exploited and 
enslaved by greedy shipowners. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman made the statement that 
in years gone by approximately 500,000 of these seamen be- 
came intermixed with our own population. 

Mr. DIES. That was during the past 25 years. 

Mr. LANHAM. What has been done to check up on them, 
8 to what extent have they been deported under present 

w? 

Mr. DIES. I do not have those figures with me now. 
Some of them have been deported, but a large number of 
them are still here. 
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Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. I am in sympathy with the gentleman’s 
contention in this matter. I am just wondering to what 
extent these 500,000 people who were absorbed into our 
population have been deported and whether the majority of 
them were allowed to remain in this country or were sent 
back. 

Mr. DIES. I think it can be safely said that the majority 
of aliens who have entered this country illegally during the 
past 25 years are still here. As I previously stated, they 
lose themselves and conceal their identity in the great 
populous centers of the country. I might also add that there 
is no question that most of these aliens can be deported by 
appropriate legislation and vigorous enforcement of the law. 

This bill is also objected to by shipowners because they 
say it imposes too great a burden upon vessels by requiring 
them to pay the expenses to deport inadmissible immigrants 
brought by them under the guise of seamen and making it 
necessary for the vessel to carry away with her as large a 
crew as she brought. The answer to this is that if the mas- 
ter or owner of the vessel will obey the law and will exercise 
prudence and care in selecting as members of the crew bona 
fide seamen, they have nothing to fear. Shipowners who 
do not wish to obey our laws and help us prevent smuggling 
and illegal entries should be penalized. Although many ship- 
owners have opposed this bill for many years and success- 
fully blocked favorable consideration, they have never pro- 
posed any adequate substitute for it. They all admit that 
thousands of aliens are entering this country illegally by 
desertions and that this condition is making ineffective our 
immigration laws, but they have never come forward with 
any constructive plan to remedy the situation. 

This bill is one of the most important bills that organized 
labor has sponsored in many years. It will not only ma- 
terially aid American seamen by giving them the jobs now 
filled by Asiatics on board American vessels, but it will help 
all other classes of American labor. The thousands of 
aliens illegally entering the United States under the guise 
of seamen compete with the American workmen. Perhaps 
the word “compete” does not adequately express the true 
situation. These aliens do more than compete. Their wil- 
lingness to work for low wages and under any conditions 
make it impossible for the American workmen to compete 
with them. The unemployment problem can never be solved 
so long as we permit foreigners to enter this country legally 
or illegally and take the jobs that should be filled by Ameri- 
can labor. This bill will not only help labor but it will pro- 
mote law enforcement in the United States and maintain 
our standard of living. Many of these aliens become racket- 
eers and criminals, 

This bill will go a long way toward the solution of the 
great problem caused by the thousands of aliens who ille- 
gally come to the United States but it does not completely 
solve the problem. We must prevent the thousands of 
aliens who are illegally crossing our Mexican and Canadian 
borders from coming here and we must reduce the quota of 
all nations and prevent new seed immigration. I have a 
bill pending before the Immigration Committee to accom- 
plish this purpose. Hearings on this bill will begin tomor- 
row and I certainly hope that after this bill has been en- 
acted today the Committee will favorably report my other 
bill and the House will pass it. With the passage of these 
two bills and their honest enforcement, our immigration 
problem will be solved and when we have solved our immi- 
gration problem we will have accomplished a great deal in 
the matter of solving our unemployment problem. Let it 
be remembered that the unemployment problem can never 
be permanently solved in this country as long as our labor 
supply is increased by additions from abroad. Such addi- 
tions are not needed and will not be needed for many 
decades. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, if there were nothing more 
in this bill than has been presented by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas, who is always fair, I should not oppose 
it. My opposition to this bill is based first upon a funda- 
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mental conviction that a bill of this magnitude involving 
questions affecting relations between America and foreign 
countries and affecting very vitally the interests of some of 
our ports, ought not to be considered under a suspension of 
the rules without the right to change any part of the bill. 

There are provisions in this bill which, in my opinion and 
in the opinion of industries in Hampton Roads, would vitally 
affect that port in its bunkering business. 

The great argument that carries this bill—and in principle 
I agree with the desire and purposes of those sponsoring the 
bill—is to exclude alien seamen who are coming into this 
country. I will go further than this bill goes. When the 
La Follette Act was passed we extended an invitation to alien 
seamen to come into this country, and we are reaping today 
what was then sown. In many particulars I agree with that 
bill, but, Mr. Speaker, when we denied the right to a foreign 
shipmaster to arrest a deserting alien seaman, we invited the 
alien seaman to stand upon our docks while his ship sailed 
and to go into the population of this country. I do not claim 
that there should be the right in the master of a ship to 
arrest to enforce a contract, but if an alien seaman seeks to 
enter this country other than by the prescribed modes of 
immigration, let him be arrested and taken back to the 
ship. On the one hand we are inviting these aliens to come 
in, and on the other we are penalizing the ship when the ship 
has no power to stop them from coming in. 

Mr. Speaker, I will go as far as anyone in stopping 
immigration into this country. I have voted for every bill 
that would restrict immigration that has ever been brought 
up on the floor of the House since I have been here; and 
I think my record is consistent on this point. I will go 
further: Let these gentlemen require that a certificate shall 
be given to every man who goes ashore as an alien seaman, 
and if he is found in the body of the population after its 
expiration let him be deported. 

I am perfectly willing to go along with the registration 
of immigrants in this country and have a check-up on them 
so that they may be sent out. This bill will be nothing 
else but stopping at the spigot when you ought to be stop- 
ping at the bunghole. Has the Secretary of State been 
heard on this measure? 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman asks me the question? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DIES. I may say to the gentleman that we have 
heard the Labor Department and the State Department 
many times. The State Department has said repeatedly that 
this does not violate any treaty with a foreign nation. 

Mr. BLAND. But the State Department has stated that 
10 nations have protested against this bill. I do not care 
much about the protests of other nations, but we are deal- 
ing with nations who can play at the same game, and when 
we pursue pin-prick policies they can retaliate. 

Mr. DIES. May I say to the gentleman that when we 
passed the 1924 immigration law practically all the nations 
objected. 

Mr. BLAND. I am not going to bind myself by what the 
other nations say or do, but we are pursuing a policy that 
will result in pin pricks. Now let us get down to facts. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Can the gentleman tell me whether the 
State Department or the Labor Department is opposed to 
this bill? 

Mr. DIES. I will tell the gentleman. The subordinates 
of these Departments that appeared before our committee 
opposed the bill. I undertook to get them to say whether 
or not the Secretaries themselves opposed it, and I know 
of nothing in the record to the effect that the Secretary of 
Labor or the Secretary of State has opposed this bill, but 
their subordinates have objected. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Were they in favor of the bill or opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. DIES. They opposed the bill. 

Mr. BLAND. Every time these Departments have come 
before the committee they have opposed this bill. They 
have opposed it on the ground that we have not the deten- 
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tion camps in which to keep these people. It is going to 
cost $600,000 more a year to enforce the law. That is one 
of the grounds of objection. In a few minutes I will show 
you what the Assistant Secretary of State had to say in 
former hearings. I submit that this matter should be 
threshed out by consideration under the ordinary rules 
of the House. This bill has been heard many times, but not 
by this Congress. There have been hearings, but we have 
no printed hearings here for our guidance. 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman wants to be fair I know. 
We have had something like four or five hearings in the 
Senate and House and they have been printed from time 
to time. 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. I have two or three here. 

Mr. DIES. I know the gentleman wants to be fair. He 
said something about this increased cost of enforcement. 
This does not require any more of a set-up than we have at 
the present time. The Labor Department does not say that 
they would employ any other set-up except the one they 
have now. 

Mr. BLAND, But they will have to employ more men. 
May I remind the gentleman that he is taking my time? I 
am sure he would not want to do this. 

Here is what the Secretary of State said when a similar 
bill (S. 7) was before the Senate in 1932. Mr. Carr, the As- 
sistant Secretary of State, testified as follows: 

Approximately 1,000,000 alien seamen arrive in the United States 
ports during a fiscal year and are examined by the Public Health 
Service and the Immigration Bureau officials. Of this number, the 


record of desertions as shown by the figures of the Bureau of 
Immigration during the past 5 years has been as follows: 
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Mr. Carr goes on to say that of that number approxi- 
mately one third remain in the United States and two 
thirds reship on other vessels, so that the total number re- 
maining in the United States in the year 1930-31 by virtue 
of the desertion clause, which I have referred to, was ap- 
proximately 1,114. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Out of a million? 

Mr. BLAND. Out of a million. I am in favor of keeping 
them out, but keep them out in a proper way. 

The gentleman has made reference to the question of 
bunkers. The ports of Norfolk and Newport News do more 
bunker business than any other ports in this country. 
These other ports do a large bunker business. Under this 
law a British ship cannot come into port with Lascars in 
her crew, although they are from Great Britain’s own do- 
minions. They are people of her own country. A Japanese 
boat can come in with Japanese in the crew, but a Japanese 
boat cannot come in with Chinese in the crew. I am not 
in favor of Chinese coming in, but should we undertake to 
regulate these other ships and say that they shall not carry 
such crews as they desire? Let us approach this question 
in a bigger, broader way. Every time these alien seamen 
are permitted to come ashore, let them be equipped with 
a certificate which certifies to their right to come ashore 
only as bona fide seamen. If they are found without the 
certificate afterward, subject them to deportation. The dif- 
ficulty with this bill is that it will impose such hardships 
that these boats will not come in for bunkers and provi- 
sions, 

I call attention to another point. The answer that the 
gentleman from Texas will make, unquestionably, is that 
under the Tariff Act of 1930 a ship may come in for bunkers 
and is not subject to these provisions. 

Mr. DIES. Every ship has a right to come in for 24 
hours. I agreed with the gentleman that we would accept 
his amendment. I told the gentleman a few days ago that 
insofar as I was concerned if this bill passed and went to 
the Senate I would go to the Senate with him and help 
him get an amendment that will meet the situation. 

Mr. BLAND. I have not the slightest doubt that the 
gentleman will do everything he said he will do, but I have 
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no guaranty that the Senate will listen to the gentleman, 
although I think they would be very foolish if they did not 
listen to him. I have no guaranty that they will carry 
out his wishes. 

There is another point that I desire to bring out. It is 
true that the law of 1930 does provide that vessels may 
come in for bunkers if they go out in 24 hours, but this 
bill in my opinion would repeal by implication the law of 
1930 relating to bunkers. This would be done under the 
principle familiar to the lawyers in this House that a 
statement of one thing is an exclusion of another. I have 
forgotten what the Latin maxim is. Here it says, “No 
vessel shall unless such vessel is in distress”, and so forth. 
The law of 1930 gives the vessel that is in distress and also 
the vessel desiring bunker fuel the right to come in for 24 
hours. This bill gives the right to come in only when the 
vessel is in distress. Therefore the privilege expressly given 
to vessels in distress contained in the law might be con- 
strued as an exclusion of the vessel coming in for bunker 
fuel. 3 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman will agree that regardless of 
this law every ship would have a right to come in for 24 
hours for refueling purposes. 

Mr. BLAND. Without this law, the gentleman is right, 
but this law provides that the ship in distress may come in, 

Mr. DIES. This law does not repeal that provision. 

Mr. BLAND. I think the right of entry for bunkers would 
be repealed by implication. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I want to ask if the gentleman does not 
think that an alien registration law brought in by the Com- 
mittee on Immigration would largely solve not only this 
problem but most of the other problems in connection with 
this entire question. 

Mr. BLAND. Exactly; and I am for that. 

Mr. KRAMER. Would this repeal section 20 of the act 
of 1924? 

Mr. BLAND. What is that section? 

Mr. KRAMER. That is the section that would take power 
from the immigration inspector, so that an immigrant would 
not be considered an immigrant under the provisions of this 
bill 


Mr. BLAND. I am not prepared to answer that question. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Is this the same bill that has been hang- 
ing around here for years? 

Mr. BLAND. It has been hanging around a long time. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Is it not a bill that was championed by 
the former Chairman of the Committee on Immigration, Mr. 
Johnson of Washington? 

Mr. BLAND. I am not sure about that. 

Mr, O'CONNOR. I thought I recognized whiskers on it. 
It has been around here for about 12 years and no one has 
ever thought seriously enough about it to bring it up before. 

Mr. BLAND. I reckon that is true. They have tried to 
get it up under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CONNERY]. 

(Mr. Connery asked and was given permission to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, the Members of the House 
have all received, probably, this letter from the President of 
the American Federation of Labor, but I should like to read 
it at this time. 

WasHINGTON, D.C., March 2, 1934. 
Hon. WX. P. Connery, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: H.R. 3842, a bill for the deportation of certain alien 
seamen, which has been reported out of the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, is d to come up under the 
suspension of the House Rules on Monday the 5th of March. 

The American Federation of Labor and all its affiliated organiza- 
tions are deeply interested in the passage of this bill. The purpose 
of the bill is to make the exclusion and immigration laws appli- 
cable to seamen and to compel vessels to take away as many sea- 
men upon departure as they brought into our port. 
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Nearly all of those who have come by evasion of the exclusion 
and immigration laws, in late years especially, are men who could 
not obtain a visa and, therefore, come as seamen. The number of 
seamen so coming—many of whom are being smuggled in at rates 
running from $200 to $1,100 per man—are interfering with the 
enforcement of the immigration law and are scattering all over 
the country, causing trouble everywhere. It has been proved that 
a large number of gangsters and racketeers have so entered. 

The American Federation of Labor in its several conventions for 
the last 10 years has urged the passage of this bill. We respect- 
fully request your presence and ask your assistance in getting the 
bill passed. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Wm. GREEN, 
President American Federation of Labor. 

My distinguished colleague the gentleman from Virginia 
has mentioned the fact of ships coming into Norfolk to 
coal, and the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dres] has stated there is nothing in the bill which would 
interfere with the 24-hour provision allowing the coaling of 
such ships, and has further stated that if this bill passes 
the House and goes to the Senate the committee of con- 
ference will agree to an amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia which will clarify this situation to which 
the gentleman from Virginia referred. I should like to call 
the attention of my friend from Virginia to the fact that 
during all the years during which the American Federation of 
Labor and the Seamen’s Union have tried to get this legisla- 
tion through the shipowners have been asked time and 
time again, if they disagreed with this sort of legislation, to 
bring in a bill which they considered fair and equitable, and 
up to date they have not done it. 

This bill is favored by the Seamen’s Union and by the 
American Federation of Labor. The man up there in the 
gallery with glasses, the grand old man of labor, Andrew 
Furuseth, for 40 years has been fighting in the interest of 
the seamen through the Seamen’s Union to get this sort of 
legislation enacted and to protect the real, bona fide sea- 
men of the United States. 

As regards the alien seamen referred to in this bill, these 
men desert, and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND] 
gave figures of some 1,000 or 1,100 that they know are in 
the country; but these are the figures of the masters of the 
ships. The masters of the ships are not going to give the 
actual figures as to all the men whom they know have 
actually deserted. They are interested in keeping the 
figures down as low as they can. There are undoubtedly 
thousands of these men in the United States who are Japa- 
nese, Chinese, and other national aliens, and, as the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor tells you, many 
of them are racketeers and gangsters who have come into 
the United States. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield there? I know 
the gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. CONNERY. Certainly; I shall be very pleased to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman made the statement that 
these figures were given by the masters of the ships. The 
statements I have given come from the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, 

Mr. CONNERY. But those figures are given to the 
Bureau of Immigration by the masters of the ships. We 
know there are thousands of other immigrants in the 
United States who come over the Mexican border, or come 
in from Canada, or Cuba, and are not here legally, and 
certainly, the Department of Labor has not the figures of 
how many there are. We know there are 1,100 seamen and 
that probably means that there are thousands who have 
come in unknown to the Department of Labor. 

As the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres], has said: 
“This bill does not interfere with any treaties we have 
with foreign nations.” This is not a question of whether you 
are in favor of the immigration laws or not. I do not agree 
with my distinguished colleague from Virginia that we ought 
to restrict immigration as tightly as we do. I am on the 
other end of that picture, but I believe when people are 
coming into the United States illegally we ought to deport 
them whether they come in as alien seamen or come in 
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over the Mexican border, or over the Canadian border, or 
in any other way. If they are illegally in the United States 
we ought to deport them and this is one measure that will 
actually deport people who have no right to be in here 
under the laws of the United States, 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. BACON. I am in sympathy with the general pur- 
pose of the bill, but I am somewhat troubled by the inter- 
national aspect of it. For example, India is a part of the 
British Empire, but under this bill you tell England they 
cannot bring their own colonials into our ports on their own 
ships. 

Mr. CONNERY. Unless they conform with the laws of 
the United States. When we had the immigration bill on 
the floor of the House the Japanese were objecting, but the 
entire California delegation were interested in the welfare 
of their State and did not cease because Japan did not like 
their attitude. They wanted California protected, and I 
believe we ought to protect the United States. 

Mr. BACON. I hope the gentleman is in favor of a large 
American Navy. 

Mr. CONNERY. You bet your life I am—the largest 
we can get—larger than any in the world. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

Mr. BLAND. I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW]. 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with my colleague, Mr. Connery, and with the sponsor of 
the bill as to the purpose of the bill, with which I am wholly 
in accord, but I am sure that my colleague, Mr. Connery, 
coming from the county where I come from and interested 
in people who make their living by the sea, would not want 
to see a discrimination made against them. 

In section 7 of this bill there is a provision that seems to 
me to involve a rank discrimination against American yes- 
sels, and I am thinking of those fishermen who sail from the 
Massachusetts coast and who fish on the Nova Scotian coast. 

This section provides that no American vessel shall be 
allowed to enter an American port which has as a part of 
its crew any alien who, if he were applying for admission to 
the United States as an immigrant, would be excluded. 
That does not mean only aliens of a banned race or aliens 
subject to banned diseases among immigrants, to whom the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] referred. But if a fish- 
ing vessel from Gloucester went to Nova Scotia and shipped 
@ man who cannot read or write in order to replace men 
lost in some disaster, the ship could not come back to its 
harbor in America. The Gloucester captain might lose 
his whole fare, the fruits of weeks of labor, because he had 
not conducted a literacy test when taking on a new member 
of his crew. 

On the other hand, there is a provision that any foreign 
vessel having such an illiterate alien not of a banned race 
shall be allowed to enter and may freely bring any such 
alien with him. It seems to me that this is a clear discrimi- 
nation against the American vessel and in favor of the 
Canadian or European vessel. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield? This does not 
apply to any coastwise shipping. It is no discrimination 
against an American ship. 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. Does not it say that 
“no vessel shall, unless such vessel is in distress, be granted 
entry into a port of the United States, if such vessel has as 
a member of her crew any alien who, if he were applying 
for admission to the United States as an immigrant, would 
be subject to exclusion”? And does it not make an excep- 
tion for a foreign vessel to do that very thing? 

Mr. DIES. That does not apply to coastwise vessels. 

Mr. ANDREW of usetts.. I am talking about 


United States vessels arriving from Nova Scotia. It seems 
to me that this only illustrates why the bill ought not to 
have been brought up under suspension where it is impos- 
sible to revise it or amend it. I think the bill ought to be 
referred back to the committee and brought before the 
House in the ordinary way. 
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Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 1 minute remaining, 
and I want to call attention to the parliamentary situation 
that a vote of no against the passage of the bill does 
not defeat the bill, It only forces the gentleman to bring 
the bill up under the ordinary rules of the House, where we 
may fully debate it and where amendments may be offered. 

Mr. DIES. Will not the gentleman yield? Did not the 
gentleman say that the bill had whiskers? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes; but we want to shave the whiskers off 
in the regular way. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SaBATEI. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this is not a new question 
by any means, but I disagree with my colleague from New 
York [Mr. O'Connor] that it has whiskers. I concede that 
this bill has been here in one form or another for nearly 
15 years. Many praiseworthy efforts have been made by 
organized labor through that game old intrepid gladiator 
who sits in yonder gallery—Andrew Furuseth, president of 
the Seamen’s Union of America—to secure this legislation. 
I am, indeed, pleased that I have a chance for the first time 
to favor the adoption of this bill on the floor of this House, 
because up to this session, contrary to statements of my 
learned colleague from New York [Mr. O’Connor], the bill 
never was reported by the former Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, Mr. Johnson, who was an ardent 
restrictionist. Whenever we had the bill up in our com- 
mittee he would invariably find many excuses for not report- 
ing it to the House. So for nearly 10 years, although a ma- 
jority of the Committee on Immigration was in favor of the 
bill, we never could get consideration of it on the floor of 
the House. 

I think this bill has been carefully studied and prepared 
and that it deserves the support of each and every Member 
of the House. Most of you gentlemen know me. I am not 
one of those who can be classified as a restrictionist, but 
I have always been for liberal and sane restrictive immi- 
gration measures. I have always been opposed to people 
coming into the country in violation of law. I would oppose 
any unreasonably restrictive bill, but after a bill has been 
enacted and becomes a law it binds all good citizens and 
should be enforced. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dries] who introduced 
this bill, and whose name it bears, states that we have more 
than half a million deserter seamen in this country. I 
think he has been misled in his youthful enthusiasm as to 
the number, but I do not believe that we have a large num- 
ber here—possibly 50,000—illegally, and who ought to be 
deported. They should not have been permitted to enter. 
The statement of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND] 
that the number is only nominal—about 1,100—is also 
erroneous, because the reports received by the Department 
of Labor are only those from the masters of the vessels, and 
we know the practice of some of the largest lines that are 
in the habit of bringing in an extra hundred or two hundred 
men, unloading them here, and then going back with a nor- 
mal crew. In the last year or so, if I am reliably informed— 
and I believe I am—not only the Chinese and the Japanese 
vessels bring in large crews, but the North German Lloyd 
and the Hamburg-American and the Italian lines are, 
perhaps, guilty of this condemnable practice to a greater 
degree than are the Japanese and the Chinese. 

All this bill does is to require that a ship coming into the 
United States shall take back on its return trip as many 
seamen as were on a ship when it reached our port. 

For the reason I have given, I feel that the bill should 
receive favorable consideration. It is legislation that has 
been pleaded for these many years. I am glad of the 
opportunity to voice my approval of the bill and of the 
privilege of saying a few words in its favor. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I am glad to yield to my assiduous 
and aspiring friend. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Are any alien seamen coming into the 
port of Chicago? 
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Mr. SABATH. Yes; we have some there. They did not 
come directly, but they are there, and we have appre- 
hended in and deported many from the city of Chicago. 
Of course we have not as many Chinese there as, perhaps, 
have gotten into the gentleman’s State, which may have 
more poachers and smugglers than has the great State of 
Illinois. Then, too, there is this deterrent—the city of 
Chicago is enforcing all law in such a manner as to merit 
the approval and even the plaudits of all worthy citizens of 
our good country, including those who once delighted in 
holding the good city of Chicago up as a haven of the law- 
less of all our country. But, happily, those days are gone 
and gone forever. Law and order and the highest type of 
citizenship now prevail in Chicago, and we Chicagoans, with 
heads held high, are justifiably proud of our fair and worthy 
city, and this, of course, under able and efficient Democratic 
control. 

-The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mi- 
nois has expired. All time has expired. The question is 
on suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. DICKSTEIN) there were—ayes 77, noes 18. 

So (two thirds having voted in favor thereof) the rules 
were suspended, and the bill was passed. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 1935 


Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 8471) making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other purposes. 
Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate continue throughout the afternoon and to- 
morrow, and that on Wednesday 2 hours shall be set aside 
at which time the bill shall be generally debated, all time to 
be equally divided between the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Botton] and myself. ; 

Mr. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, that is satisfactory. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Do I understand that the debate will be 
general in its character today and tomorrow? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. But that on Wednesday the debate shall 
be confined to the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. When will it be possible under that 
agreement to take the bill up for consideration under the 
5-minute rule? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Immediately after the 2 
hours have expired. 

The SPEAKER. Pending his motion to go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, the 
gentleman from Mississippi asks unanimous consent that 
debate upon the bill extend through today and tomorrow, 
and that 2 hours be devoted to debate, to be confined to the 
bill, on Wednesday next, all time to be equally divided be- 
tween him and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Botton]. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that business in order on Calendar Wednesday 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. IS there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Mississippi that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the Army appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the Army appropriation bill, with Mr. LANHAM 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from California [Mr. HOEPPEL]. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Chairman, I feel highly honored to 
have this opportunity to address the House on the pending 
War Department appropriation bill. As a retired Army 
enlisted man, I feel more or less qualified to discuss this 
question. I thank the Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations [Mr. CoLLINS] for giving me the opportunity 
to open the debate on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very proud of the fact that the House 
took action last Saturday with a view to investigating the 
functions of the War Department. Through my long expe- 
rience in the service I feel that that investigation will be 
welcomed by the officials of the War Department. My only 
hope and wish is that they will not only investigate possible 
corruption and collusion but that the committee at the same 
time will investigate the state of efficiency of the Army, espe- 
cially in its application to the personnel. I am in favor of 
all such investigations. I am in favor of every sort of peti- 
tion. I am in favor of publicity of governmental activity. 
Just a moment ago I had the pleasure and the honor of 
signing a petition to bring before the House a bill to grant 
independence to the Filipinos. 

I am a firm believer in the democratic principle of self- 
determination. I also had the privilege of signing another 
petition today, a petition submitted by the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. De Priest], which seeks to prevent racial dis- 
crimination. In my service in the Army I have served 
with men of every character and creed. I have no animosity 
and no prejudice against any man because of his color or 
his creed. In the days of the Spanish-American War the 
Roosevelt Rough Riders were pleased to receive the support 
of a Negro regiment, the Tenth Cavalry, at the battle of 
San Juan. That same principle and thought should actuate 
us here in the Congress. I feel that any citizen of the 
United States should be entitled to equal consideration one 

with another. Incidentally, my good friends, especially 
those of you on the Democratic side, that is in our plat- 
form, the platform of 1932—equal rights to all. 

We are living up to our party platform again, my friends; 
at least we did when we passed the Navy bill. The Demo- 
cratic platform speaks in favor of adequate defense, but 
in this bill which we are now considering I feel we are not 
going far enough. We have never gone far enough in the 
past 10 or 12 years. The defense of our Nation should not 
be a partisan subject. It is a problem which is pertinent 
and important to us all. Partisanship should be effaced. 
While I could justly criticize the Republicans for their con- 
stant whittling of the Army and the Navy, if I did so I 
would merely be criticizing my own colleagues, because we 
Democrats are doing the same thing. 

May I call your attention to our state of unpreparedness? 
I visited Honolulu last summer. I then and there found that 
we had only two modern artillery pieces in Honolulu. Two 
well-directed aerial bombs from a foreign foe would put 
Hawaii entirely at the mercy of a foreign fleet. If we lost 
Hawaii, we would also lose the Philippines, and as a conse- 
quence our sugar supply would be seriously curtailed, 

I also know conditions on the west coast. We have not a 
single piece of artillery on the entire west coast which can 
shoot within 5 miles of the range of a modern naval rifle. 
This is a question we should consider when we speak of 
economy. Because of economy we cannot have target prac- 
tice for heavy artillery or even small arms. Our Nation 
today, as far as the Army is concerned, is in a high state of 
unpreparedness. We on the west coast do not have any 
representation on the Military Affairs Committee in this 
House, yet we have a large proportion of the personnel of the 
service. I think the Democratic Congress ought to be inves- 
tigated on its own committee assignments. We should put 
men on committees according to sectional lines and also in 
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accordance with their experience. With 36 years’ experience 
in the Army and study of military affairs I endeavored to get 
on the Military Affairs Committee. Did I get there? There 
is not a man from the entire west coast on that committee. 
Political expediency prevented my assignment to the com- 
mittee for which I consider myself best qualified. 

Speaking of preparedness, the question was brought up 
recently regarding our aviation policy. We have been par- 
simonious with our aviation appropriations. Our aviators 
were grounded, unable to fly, because they did not have 
sufficient gasoline. In the last Congress we attempted to 
cripple military aviation by withholding extra pay for 
flying hazards. We did whittle it down as far as enlisted 
men were concerned. The Republican and Democratic par- 
ties are both responsible. We have failed to build up our 
national defense. We have an admirable aviation field in 
Texas. I notice that the gentlemen from Texas have quite 
a bit of influence in this Congress. Notwithstanding that 
flying conditions are more perfect in California, the good 
State of Texas garnered to itself the excellent and extensive 
flying field of Randolph Field near San Antonio, Despite 
our facilities for training we are actually training very few 
of our citizens in the art of flying. Economy! Many of us 
think you can train a man overnight. That was disproved 
in every war in which we have engaged. You cannot even 
train a man to carry a musket in a short period, let alone 
train him to fly. I think sufficient provision should be made 
in this bill for that service. I understand there is $1,000,000 
more for aviation. It should be $10,000,000 more for aviation, 
in order that the young boys graduating from college can 
have military aviation training at the expense of the Goy- 
ernment. Once they become proficient, let them return to 
private life and go in the reserves. In case of war, you can 
understand how effective they would be. Future wars will 
be fought in the air. There is no question about that. Avi- 
ation and gas will be the principal weapons in all future 
wars, 

We heard a great deal about consolidation and about 
economy, both on the Republican side and on the Demo- 
cratic side in the past sessions of Congress. We are squan- 
dering money needlessly in this Government of ours with 
the Army and Navy. We ought to consolidate our Army 
posts. Why have an Army post in ever village and hamlet 
in the United States? We should consolidate in order that 
our men can be trained, in order that the Army can be 
administered economically. 

With reference to the Navy, we have another situation. 
We heard a great deal about consolidation there. The 
Navy should absorb the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and the Lighthouse Service. They are all 
kindred. But, instead, we have extensive duplications. In 
the same city we will be paying for two docks, one used 
for the Navy and another used for the Coast Guard, and 
both unoccupied most of the time. In the city of San Diego 
we have 3 distinct aviation fields, 3 different machine shops, 
and 3 different groups of personnel all taking care of air- 
planes and training for the Army, the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps, when 1 facility could serve all. 

Politics has prevented this. While we are having investi- 
gations, and investigation appears to be the mode, why not 
investigate the politics which is in charge of the Congress 
and which prevents us from economizing in the Army as 
well as in the Navy by proper consolidation? 

Notwithstanding that the Congress has permitted the 
Army and Navy to fall behind other leading Nations in rela- 
tive strength and equipment, the Congress has been even 
more derelict in contributing further to inefficiency of the 
service by reducing the pay of the personnel out of all 
proportion to that in the civil branches of Government. 
The armed services have received an average increase in 
compensation of only 11 percent since 1908, while the civil 
branches of Government have received as high as 175-per- 
cent increase in compensation since that period. Notwith- 
standing this disparity, the Congress, under the stimulus 
of economy, has reduced the pay of the armed services in 
complete parity with the reduction applying to civil em- 
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ployees, and, as a consequence, the pay of the armed serv- 
ices under the Economy Act is approximately the same as 
it was in 1908. The enlisted man of the service today re- 
ceives only $17.85 and is subject to call every hour of the 
day or night throughout the month. If he dies in service 
as a result of disease or injury, his dependents receive $22 
per month pension. Boys in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps work 30 hours per week only and receive $30 per 
month. If they die of disease or injury their dependents 
receive $45 per month. This discrimination should be rec- 
ognized by the Congress, which should immediately restore 
the pay of enlisted men of the services. In justice, in the 
light of comparison with the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the pay of the enlisted men should be increased. Under 
the stimulus of economy, the Hoover administration, as well 
as the present Democratic administration, reduced the 
clothing and ration allowances of enlisted men. In addi- 
tion to this, the enlisted men are subject to a 15-percent 
pay deduction, and also, they have had taken from them 
their reenlistment allowances. As a consequence, the total 
loss which enlisted men suffer today is approximately 33 
percent of the pay and allowances which heretofore applied. 

Retired enlisted men are especially discriminated against. 
The per capita allowances to convicts in Federal peniten- 
tiaries are higher than the per capita allowances which the 
Government pays to its retired enlisted men. The allow- 
ance for subsistence, clothing, and quarters for retired en- 
listed men is only $15.75 per month and is today wholly 
inadequate. These allowances were established in 1908 and 
have not been changed one iota since. As the retired en- 
listed men receive only three fourths of the pay of their 
rank, plus these insignificant allowances, and in addition 
suffer a 15-percent pay deduction, the plight of these aged 
and enfeebled men, in many instances, is especially desper- 
ate. They served for years on the western plains at $13 
per month. They served in Cuba, the Philippines, and 
China at $15.60 per month—yet this Democratic Congress 
discriminates against them and takes from them 15 percent 
of their retired pay! 

Retired civil-service employees receiving $100 per month 
are not subjected to a reduction in pay under the Economy 
Act. In addition, this class of personnel, if veterans, is per- 
mitted to receive pension or emergency officer retired pay 
while the poor enlisted man, receiving the allowances of 1908 
and only three fourths of the pay of his rank, whether he 
bears service-connected disabilities or not as a result of 
service in two or more wars, is denied equality of treatment 
with the retired civil-service employee. 

The plight of a lower-grade officer of the service is pathetic 
and tragic in its consequences. Only yesterday, an enlisted 
man, speaking to me, stated that he felt sorry for the lower- 
grade officer of the service whose wife and family, according 
to his own observation, are compelled to wear shabby cloth- 
ing and shoes run down at the heel; and if he has an auto- 
mobile, it is of an ancient vintage, because of the fact that 
the pay of the lower-grade officer was reduced below the 
reasonable cost of living. 

From the standpoint of fair play, kindly analyze, if you 
will, the high caliber and character of these men, most of 
whom are graduates of West Point or Annapolis, who, be- 
cause of an unsympathetic attitude of the administration, 
suffer not only inordinate pay reductions but at the same 
time suffer the unfair pay freeze which prevents them at- 
taining an increase in pay, predicated upon service, which 
has always been basic law in military circles. In the par- 
lance of the street, practically all that the enlisted men 
and lower-grade officers have left are their nightshirts. 
But nevertheless, even though the Government is so nig- 
gardly toward them, it has not diminished their loyalty 
one whit, nor has it diminished their patient hope that 
under the new deal, the enlisted men and lower-grade 
officers of the service will at least be given some considera- 
tion for a justifiable pay increase. 

Retired officers in the lower grades suffer, in a sense, even 
more than do those in the active service because of the fact 


that on account of the low pay received during their service 
they have been unable to amass a competency of any sort. 
They had every reason to believe that the Government which 
they served so faithfully in two or more wars would not 
permit them in their old age to suffer a reduction in their 
retired pay, which is nothing other than an earned annuity, 
predicated upon the fact that such annuity was earned be- 
cause of diminished pay or lower pay received during their 
service in comparison with wages in civil life. 

We Democrats ought to make amends for our lack of 
sympathy and understanding of the problems of the armed 
services by restoring to them at once their full pay and by 
the release of the so-called pay freeze” for both officers 
and enlisted men. We are quite liberal in dispensing high- 
salaried positions to individuals—so-called “ experts” in the 
various bureaucracies which we have in Washington and 
elsewhere under the various alphabetical organizations— 
very few of whom, I predict, could measure up educationally 
or professionally with our officers of the service. Since we 
are so liberal in our treatment of those of our friends who 
fought political battles for us quite vociferously and success- 
fully, may we not, and should we not, at the same time be 
just a bit more liberal to the enlisted men and officers of 
the services who stand ready at all times to fight any battle 
or to enter any conflict as the Congress may direct, even to 
the sacrifice of their own lives? [Applause.] 

Mr. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish at this time to 
make a few observations relating to the twentieth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Some of you may remember that 
I had charge of that resolution on the floor for several 
years. Therefore, I may be pardoned for speaking now on 
this particular subject. 

Last session I introduced a bill containing, as we thought, 
the provisions of law made necessary by the adoption of this 
twentieth amendment. As you will readily appreciate, it will 
be necessary to advance the date when the electoral college 
of the several States must meet, the day for the counting 
of the vote, and also to incorporate several other provisions. 
Fortunately, we have recently had a Presidential election 
so that the larger, and most important, part of this legisla- 
tion may not be needed for a couple of years. I wish, how- 
ever, to make some remarks about the interregnum between 
November 4, the date of the election, and the date of the 
inauguration. We may rejoice in the fact that the lengthy 
interregnum which formerly occurred can never happen 
again, and that after a President is elected on November 4 
he will take office early in the following January. 

The country should know, as soon as possible after a 
Presidential election, what the policies of the President-elect 
may be. It has many times been discussed on the floor of 
the House what might or might not have happened had 
Abraham Lincoln been able immediately to have taken his 
seat after his election as President of the United States. 

I will read a little editorial that I found in one of the most 
important magazines in our country on the interregnum 
between Roosevelt’s election in November and his inaugura- 
tion in March. 

It was a period of futility. The Government tried to do things 
but couldn’t, because the incoming Government had not formu- 
lated its program and would not cooperate on a Hoover 
Bank runs were in progress, but were hushed up. The open panic 
and Nation-wide blow-up came at the tail end of February, and 
paralysis descended. At this point a new, untried, mysterious 
President stepped in. 

The Government grabbed agriculture with one fist (A.A.A.), 
industry with another fist (NR. A.). It voted three billions for 
Public Works, out of which quicker-acting Civil Works were 
belatedly. It picked up Hoover’s much-cussed R.F.C. and gave it 
new powers. The public looked with amazement and acquiescence 
at all these Washington goings-on, delighted to see anything done, 
right or wrong, 

Mr. KELLER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No; I will not yield. 

Then came the summer boom, a speculative boom, like the spree 


of a sick man just out of bed. The public took all of the extrava- 
gant promises of Washington at face value and went to it. 
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Mr. KELLER. I shall object to the reading if the gentle- 

man does not want to give us a chance to ask him a question. 
Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I do not know how such 

an objection can be made. I think I am perfectly within my 
rights in reading this article. 

Mr. KELLER. I am putting it up to the Chairman. I 
want to know whose article it is. 

Mr. GIFFORD. This is taken from the Saturday Evening 
Post. I think the gentleman knows the editor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois object? 

Mr. KELLER, Mr. Chairman, I was going to object unless 
the name was given, 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have given the name. The gentleman 
knows the editor of the Saturday Evening Post. Mr. George 
Lorimer is supposed to be the editor. I do not know whether 
he wrote this article or not. 

Mr. KELLER. That is all I want to know. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois with- 
draw his objection? 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I thank the gentleman. 

The fall, up through November, was spent paying for the summer 
spree. Business and prices and confidence fell off largely because 
demand hadn't caught up with earlier preparations for supply, and 
because N.R.A. proved to be no great factor in emergency recovery. 
Inflation was in the air, but didn’t take hold. In October the 
President started his gold buying, and the dollar continued its 
depreciation in foreign exchange, or world value, but this did 
practically nothing to domestic commodity prices. It was a period 
of new harrassment and discouragement. The low occurred in 
late November, 

Then came Civil Works, as a shot in the arm. Due largely to 
them, business began to be a little better. In late January came 
devaluation and return to the gold standard—a new and different 
gold standard. 


I might remark here that we had embarked on some very 
peculiar monetary experimentations and many of the gentle- 
men, particularly on the other side of the House, had been 
drinking in a lot of what Professor Fisher had been telling 
them about inflation of the commodity dollar. This same 
Professor Fisher said last Christmas at the Economic Con- 
gress that we would have been farther on the road to recovery 
if we had not had any election last year. This ungrateful 
thrust was from one who had done so much to promote the 
cause of currency tinkering. 

Mr, FISH. Is that the same Professor Fisher who made 
the statement back in 1929 that the high levels of 1929 were 
to continue indefinitely? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I presume so. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last day or two the newspapers 
of the country have been carrying much edulation for the 
present President of the United States. I also want to con- 
gratulate him and to join in these encomiums. He is a 
most remarkable man. He has done all that has been done. 
He, perhaps, has done all that could be done with his corps 
of advisers, and I admire him just as much as you do. But 
I am now speaking of the remarkably low estate in which 
the Congress of the United States has fallen. 

Where are our statesmen? Why the wails of John W. 
Davis, Al Smith, Carter Glass, and all of these elder states- 
men, who were formerly shown so much consideration? 
The people are with the President of the United States 
because they believe in him. The President of the United 
States has had to send down here practically every scrap 
of legislation that is written and we, under the pressure of 
an emergency, have passed it without question or without 
having the slightest degree of credit for it. I fear our 
people’s reaction toward our apparently useless parlia- 
mentary body and I now ask: When are we going to re- 
assume our legislative duties? The President of the United 
States should make his recommendations, and let the states- 
men in the Congress write the necessary legislation. 

Our present President is trying to do all he can. I am 
not criticising him for assuming this burden Congress seems 
to have abdicated. He is trying these various experimen- 
tations because Congress is so helpless in constructive sug- 
gestions, 
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At the session of Congress in December 1932 the former 
President reported on the state of the Nation and sent 
his recommendations to the Congress, realizing that Con- 
gress itself should frame and enact the essential legislation. 
Suppose I read a few of these recommendations made by 
President Hoover so that the gentlemen on the other side 
of the House may see how they later embraced practically 
all of the recommendations. Let us refer to the R F.C. How 
you have enlarged upon it, how you have boasted about 
its achievements during the year just passed! I also wish 
to refer to President Hoover’s recommendations in his 
message to Congress in December 1931. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If I understand the gentleman’s 
premise, he has admitted that the people of the United 
States are now with the President. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. They are supporting his experimental 
policies. Does the gentleman think that the Congress ought 
to fight the will of the American people by having them 
differ with the President? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, no; but I would have the statesmen, 
which I do hope this Congress may have within its Mem- 
bership, frame their own legislation. Consult with the 
President, if you will. But let not these many professors, 
whom we do not know and who cannot be blamed or given 
credit for the framing of legislation, continue to send it here 
for us to put our rubber stamp upon, without reasonable 
consideration and with the scantiest of knowledge regarding 
its probable effect upon the Nation. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. For a brief question. 

Mr. KELLER. The gentleman refers in that editorial to 
Mr. Hoover’s R.F.C., as I understood the reading of the 
article. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. KELLER. As a matter of fact, is not the R.F.C. sim- 
ply a revamping of the War Finance Corporation? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I fully understand that. That great 
statesman, Carter Grass, during the Roosevelt-Hoover cam- 
paign informed the country that Hoover had no reason for 
accepting any credit for that; but Hoover did invoke this 
former plan, and when it was invoked, with its loans to 
banks, insurance companies, railroads, and so forth, what a 
barrage of criticism was laid down. The statement by the 
Democrats was made, “ You are beginning at the top. Why 
don’t you make the loans to everybody from the bottom up? ” 

Mr. KELLER. Then it was not Hoover’s R.F.C. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do not yield further. 

Mr. Chairman, in December 1932 President Hoover came 
before this Congress and made a recommendation that, 
above all other things, we must balance the Budget. Your 
President said the same thing in 1933 and asked us to 
maintain the credit of the United States by the enactment 
of some exceedingly harsh measures, some of which you 
and I greatly regret now and will remedy at this session. 
We cannot feel the full force of these appeals after some 
$10,000,000,000 has been or is to be spent on other things 
bearing no relation to the ordinary expenses of government. 
An $830,000,000 reduction was recommended by the Budget 
presented by Mr. Hoover, and he also declared that the credit 
of the country was predicated upon the balancing of that 
Budget. 

He asked for a reduction of 14.8 percent in all salaries 
over $1,000. Did you grant this to Mr. Hoover? No; but 
on March 4 you granted more to the new President. 

He recommended the elimination of certain payments to 
the veterans. Would you help eliminate them under the 
Hoover recommendation? No. 

He issued orders consolidating over 50 Government de- 
partments, and you said, No; wait for the incoming Presi- 
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dent.” Then you proceeded to reorganize and were going 
to save $100,000,000. We read in your Budget Director's 
report last fall that it was thought you might have saved 
a mere $5,000,000 by your consolidations. 

Economic cooperation with foreign nations was recom- 
mended by Hoover. We have just received a message relat- 
ing to the tariff, and we are going to act upon it very soon. 
We are to have economic tariff cooperation, about which 
we will hear more later. But President Hoover recommended 
economic cooperation with foreign nations. 

He recommended ratification of the St. Lawrence water- 
way, a matter which has now been discussed for a month 
or more in another body and greatly favored by President 
Roosevelt. 

But the great difference is this: Mr. Hoover declared that 
government should never be a competitor with the people; 
that whenever it became a competitor with the people, 
then it became tyranny. 

Today we have a nationalistic, socialistic program. No- 
body knows where we are going, as is being constantly stated 
by Cabinet heads. I was disturbed on Saturday to hear the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GoLpssonovucH] explain the 
pending bill by declaring it was necessary to bolster up the 
market for our own Government bonds; and also to hear the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Bussy] put in the Recorp 
a statement, which seemed to be confirmed in the news- 
papers this morning, commenting on the report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, which indicate that large amounts of 
new money have been deposited in the member banks, but 
that a smaller amount was loaned out to our citizens than 
was loaned a year ago. 

This shows that private industry is frightened, and you 
can do nothing with “scared money.” I beg this adminis- 
tration to begin soon to give a little aid and comfort to 


private industry and stop cussing out the banks all the time.’ 


There are many banks in my district. There are probably 
1,000 bankers, and all of them are really doing a public serv- 
ice, with none of them getting very much salary nowadays. 
However, because of the action of a few large bankers, you 
keep on abusing them and frightening the so-called “ money 
changers” so that they dare not do legitimate business any 
longer. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Young]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, a fundamental defect of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act has been that the principal of 
the bonds was not guaranteed by the Government. I am 
happy that our President has recommended the elimination 
of this weakness. Guarantee of bonds of the H. O. L. C. will, 
of course, enhance the market value and marketability of 
these bonds. Certainly there is a moral obligation on the 
part of the Government to guarantee the principal as well 
as the interest. This should be made legal. 

With the bonds unconditionally guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment and backed by the full faith and credit of the 
United States and in addition supported by the assets and 
property upon which loans are made, it will be seen that the 
additional factors of safety are likely to cause investors to 
switch from Liberty bonds and other Government obliga- 
tions to H.O.L.C. bonds. 

It is my belief that the interest rate should be reduced 
from 4 percent to 3 percent. This would be in line with 
most securities issued by the Government of the United 

States. The profits accruing to the H.O.L.C. would be mate- 
rially increased. Home owners should profit by reason of 
this differential, Instead of paying interest on their loans 
at the rate of 5 percent, I advocate that the interest charge 
to mortgagors intent upon saving their homes be reduced to 
4 or 4% percent. There would still be a differential of 
1 or 1% percent to provide for the operating expenses of the 
Corporation and for the creation of a reserve fund to take 
care of any losses which might be sustained upon some of 
the loans. 

All bonds of the H.O.L.C. heretofore issued at 4 percent, 
without Government guaranty as to payment of the prin- 
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cipal, should immediately be recalled and new bonds bearing 
3-percent interest should be substituted therefor. 

My bill, H.R. 7646, provides for bonds bearing 3-percent 
interest, fully guaranteed by our Government as to principal 
and interest. It provides that the home owners pay 4 per- 
cent only instead of 5 percent. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board has adopted an 
unbelievably stupid policy in dealing with home owners who 
have secured home loans through the H. O. L. C. All mortga- 
gors must remit interest payments and later payments on the 
principal as well to the treasurer of the Board, Patrick J. 
Maloney, at Washington. Few of these mortgagors have 
checking accounts. A great many do not understand the 
mechanics of making remittances by mail and are compelled” 
to consult with attorneys at an expense. In any event, they 
are compelled to go to the expense of purchasing postal 
or express money orders. Red tape of this sort should be 
cut. If any judgment at all were exercised, the Chairman, 
John H. Fahey, would allow State administrators some dis- 
cretion. Certainly the Federal Bank Board should establish 
collection agencies in each State. Payments of interest and 
on principal will be facilitated as soon as a sensible policy 
is adopted and mortgagors are enabled to make payments in 
the cities and States where the loans are made instead of 
sending on money to Washington. Success of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation is jeopardized even now by the 
red tape and restrictions imposed here in Washington. 

“What will the Government do to help save my home?” 
This question has been asked thousands of times. The Con- 
gress, in the extraordinary session last spring, passed the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act. Two hundred million dollars was 
appropriated. A bond issue of $2,000,000,000 of Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation bonds, interest at 4 percent, interest 
guaranteed by the United States Government for 18 years, 
was authorized. This law became effective June 13. 

More than 600,000 of our people have already applied to 
the Board and the 257 offices of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation established throughout the country to save their 
homes. More than $2,000,000,000 has been asked for mort- 
gage relief, 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation may refinance mort- 
gages up to 80 percent of the value of the property, exchang- 
ing its bonds for the mortgage. The home owner then owes 
the Corporation the amount of the mortgage, plus interest. 
He is obligated to pay this by installment payments during 
15 years. His mortgage, however, provides that no pay- 
ments need be made on the principal for 3 years. 

The bonds may or may not be salable. Success of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, even in a small degree, 
depends upon the salability of the bonds at close to par 
value, They are currently quoted at about 95. These bonds 
must be sufficiently attractive to cause creditors to desire to 
exchange their mortgages for the bonds. At present a large 
number of mortgagors refuse to exchange mortgages for the 
bonds. 

The Congress should now, in my judgment, amend and 
strengthen the Home Owners’ Loan Act by authorizing 
issuance of at least $3,000,000,000 additional bonds and 
enhance the value of the bonds by guaranteeing payment of 
principal as well as interest. It is a moral obligation on the 
part of the Government to pay off these bonds upon ma- 
turity. This moral obligation should be made legal. 

Under the laws of many States insurance companies, 
banks, and executors are prohibited from investing funds 
in such bonds as the present Home Owners’ Land Corpora- 
tion bonds. As 80 percent of the home-loan mortgages in 
this country are owned by trust companies, executors, insur- 
ance companies, and others handling trust funds, it is ap- 
parent that the present act will help but very few mort- 
gagors. This is further apparent when one considers that 
home owners of this country owe on mortgages more than 
$21,000,000,000. I consider that it would be dangerous to 
let down the safeguards which for generations have been 
built around the investment of insurance and trust funds. 
We have too many horrible examples of the consequences of 
unsound investments. It would be far better to remedy this 
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deplorable situation by legislation. We should make the 
bonds of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation discountable 
at Federal Reserve banks. They would then be attractive to 
investors and convertible into cash. 

The bonds issued to take up mortgages of home owners 
must certainly be maintained at a price close to par, other- 
wise the Home Loan Corporation cannot provide real relief 
and people will be disappointed and disillusioned. 

This law was signed by President Roosevelt June 13. 
William F. Stevenson, Chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, notwithstanding that the need for action was 
acute, permitted many precious weeks to elapse before he 
took action that amounted to anything. No bonds were, in 
fact, prepared and issued up to November. Interim cer- 
tificates were prepared but not the bonds. It is unfortunate 
that under the present set-up a home owner is not permitted 
to borrow 40 percent of the appraised value of his property 
in cases where the creditor refuses to take the bonds except 
where the property is in the process of foreclosure. It is 
stated to home owners that even then it must be a very 
special case in order. to procure the loan as it is the desire 
to conserve the money appropriated by Congress. I hope this 
situation will be remedied during the coming session of the 
Congress. 

The operation of the Home Loan Corporation throughout 
the country has been disappointing to date. This is par- 
ticularly due to the inadequacy of the act itself and because 
of the procrastination and ineptitude of administrators in 
some of the States. 

A surprising situation has developed. Some greedy and 
avaricious mortgagees are demanding that home owners pay 
the difference between the market value and par value of 
these bonds. Mortgagees should be glad to accept these 
bonds in exchange for their mortgages at face value not- 
withstanding temporary fluctuations that at present cause 
the bonds to be quoted at about 95. 

Conscienceless creditors, who insist that the home owner 
pay the difference between the market and par value of the 
bonds would squeal loudest at the suggestion they should 
repay this money when the bonds sell for par or above. 

There is too much red tape in connection with the opera- 
tion and administration of the Washington office of the 
Loan Corporation. More discretion must be given to State 
and district administrators. Home owners need relief now. 
A few years longer will be too late. Relief of home owners 
from staggering debts is a tremendous problem. It is of 
paramount importance. The problem should be studied 
from all angles. 

The Congress should amend the present Home Owners’ 
Loan Act, authorize an increased bond issue, strengthen the 
law, and make the bonds attractive as an investment. 
Principal as well as interest could properly and safely be 
guaranteed by the Government with this Corporation man- 
aged properly and functioning perfectly. 

Doubtless it will be necessary to appropriate more than 
$200,000,000 in order to make cash loans to those mort- 
gagors where the mortgagees refuse to accept bonds. The 
first thing to do, however, is to make the bonds more at- 
tractive. If this is done, most creditors will gladly accept 
them at face value. 

Under the present procedure home owners seeking relief 
make formal application at the local office of the Home 
Loan Corporation. Accompanying the application for relief 
must be the consent of the mortgage holder or mortgage 
holders to accept bonds of the Corporation paying 4-percent 
interest, guaranteed by the Government for 18 years, in 
exchange for the mortgage. The property is then appraised. 
Loans may be made up to 80 percent of the appraisal. 

If the mortgage holder arbitrarily refuses to accept bonds, 
then the home owner applies for an emergency loan in cash. 
This, however, can be made only to the extent of 40 per- 
cent. In most instances the mortgage indebtedness far 
exceeds 40 percent of the value of the property. Many ap- 
plications for loans have been rejected because of the in- 
adequacy of the law. My bill, H.R. 7646, provides for cash 
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loans to the extent of 50 percent of the appraised value of 
the property. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and its success is of 
utmost importance. It is something that goes right down 
to the people. If home owners who listened to radio talks 
by Secretary Louis McHenry Howe, and who have read of 
the relief promised by this act, meet with bitter disappoint- 
ment in their efforts to refinance and save their homes, 
they are going to be skeptical of the President’s program 
and of the new deal. 

During the first 5 months of operation there were about 
three times as many forms used in connection with each 
application for a home loan as were used by most banks 
or insurance companies. It was necessary that more than 
1,000 items be checked and answered and 22 forms com- 
pleted before the application could even be sent from the 
branch office to the State office. Then new rules were pro- 
mulgated from Washington with great frequency. For many 
weeks it was the rule that every loan in every part of the 
country must first be sent to the loan examining committee 
in Washington for scrutiny and further checking before the 
loan application, previously thoroughly checked at the local 
and State offices, could be granted. For many weeks it was 
necessary for each district manager to affix his signature to 
each application for a loan 18 times and the State manager 
22 times. 

Although it is true that loans have not been made as 
promptly as possible, it is only fair to report that many fore- 
closures have been averted and much valuable time gained 
for the mortgagors due to the existence of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. 

Mortgage holders are subject to criticism in many in- 
stances for refusal to accept the 4 percent interest guaran- 
teed bonds. Had these bonds been properly placed before the 
public it would be apparent to all that they are really very 
attractive from an investment viewpoint. Notwithstanding 
this, some mortgage holders have attempted to add to finan- 
cial burdens already oppressing distressed home owners by 
forcing the home owners to agree to pay in cash any dif- 
ference existing between the face and market values of these 
4 percent long-term bonds. Such a practice was never con- 
templated in the Congress and should not be tolerated any- 
where. It is highly reprehensible. 

In some sections of the country the offices have been 
established on an altogether too extravagant basis, In New 
York City the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is located 
in the Empire State Building, probably the most luxurious 
office building in the world. In Illinois and many States the 
State and local headquarters have been organized upon a 
most extravagant scale. 

The procedure following application for a loan is some- 
what as follows: A preliminary appraisal of the home is 
made. An appraiser or perhaps two appraisers simply drive 
in front of the house and look over the house and lot and 
estimate the value. This is called “ flash appraisal.” If the 
appraisal shows that 80 percent of the value will be ade- 
quate to take care of the present mortgage or mortgages 
and delinquent taxes, then the home owner and his creditor 
are asked to come in. If the creditor will accept the bonds, 
the property is appraised. The second appraisal is thorough. 
Then all the papers relating to the transaction are turned 
over to lawyers employed by the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration. The attorneys examine the title of the owner, 
the liens against same, the insurance policies carried, the 
amounts due mortgages and taxes, and the entire matter is 
figured out carefully. The entire file is then forwarded to 
the State office for rechecking the title, insurance policies, 
amount of taxes owing, agreements signed by mortgage 
holders, amounts of judgments and mortgage liens; and 
after this has been gone over, if the loan is approved by 
officials of the State office, all of the papers together with 
the bonds and checks for the fees and taxes are mailed to 
the district office from the State office. Then officials of 
the district office must arrange for the cancelation of the 
old mortgages and satisfaction of judgment liens and for 
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the recording of the new mortgage. After this has been 
done and the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation given first 
lien against the property, the interim certificates are given 
to the creditors, checks are disbursed, and the home has 
been saved to the owner. He need pay only interest for 3 
years and then for the next 15 years make payments on 
principal in addition to the interest payments, liquidating 
the indebtedness at the end of that period. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOCHT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman has stated the amount asked 
for. Does he happen to have the figures as to how much has 
actually been loaned to the home-mortgage people? I have 
had great difficulty in getting anything done—there is so 
much red tape. It seems to me that although they had their 
heart in it they did not know themselves what they were 
going to do. They had the intention and the purpose of 
relieving the people, but they did not know the details. It 
was the same with the farmers’ loan bill. There it required 
an amount of money to make the loan, and if the farmer 
had that he would not require a loan. The heart was there, 
the President wanted to do it, Congress wanted to do it, but 
they did not have sufficient details to get the thing done. 

Mr. YOUNG. It would be impossible to tell the exact 
number of homes that have been saved to their owners 
throughout the country. Many have been saved merely by 
reason of the enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. FOCHT. Why is it impossible to tell? 

Mr. YOUNG. More than $56,000,000 has actually been 
loaned through the office of the State administrator to home 
owners in my State. 

Mr. BOLTON. Does the gentleman know the average cost 
of the loan? 

Mr. YOUNG. The average cost in Ohio of making the 
Ioan has been less than $15 for each loan. That includes 
payments to attorneys for examining the title, appraisal fees, 
examination of title, and is the total cost. In some sections 
of the country some State administrators are subject to crit- 
icism because they established offices on too extravagant a 
basis. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the Committee, my purpose in appearing before you today is 
to place in the Record a notice, because I realize that few 
Members at this late hour are now on the floor. 

On the 21st of February the Secretary of Agriculture sent 
out a notice of a hearing to be held March 3 in Washington 
to determine the minimum price to be paid by the canners 
to the producers of tomatoes. 

There are 18 States that are interested in the production 
of tomatoes in a large way. 

In a normal year the business amounts to $56,000,000. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand acres are devoted to the 
production of tomatoes. The canners held their convention 
in Chicago, and as a result they suggested a hearing with the 
Secretary of Agriculture to consider the minimum price per 
ton to be paid by the canners to the farmers for tomatoes. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert that in 
the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED of New York. There is a schedule in the mar- 
keting agreement showing the proposed minimum prices per 
ton to be paid by the canners to the farmers for tomatoes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Did they fix a minimum price? 

Mr. REED of New York. A tentative price. Hearings on 
the subject have been held. The notice that went out was 
dated February 21, 1933, and the hearing was held on Sat- 
urday, March 3, in Washington. Only 10 days elapsed be- 
tween the notice and the hearing. I have made inquiry 
and I find that the farmers generally who were interested 
in the proposal of the Secretary of Agriculture were not 
aware of the hearing. A few men came down from my dis- 
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trict, because I had been watching the tomato situation very 
closely and notice of the hearing had been announced in 
some of the local papers. A few men prepared hurriedly and 
attended the hearing. I want to bring home to you gentle- 
men who are here, and to those who are not here, who 
represent the 18 States vitally interested in the price to be 
paid the farmer by the canners for tomatoes the impor- 
tance of permitting the farmers full opportunity to show the 
cost of production as a basis for establishing a minimum 
price for tomatoes. The hearing on this subject is closed. 
The only recourse the farmer now has, unless further hear- 
ings are held, is to file briefs, and the briefs must be under 
oath, showing the cost of production. Four copies of each 
brief duly sworn to must be filed within 7 days from March 
3 with the Secretary of Agriculture. The farmers who testi- 
field as to the cost of production at the hearing on March 3 
were under oath. Farmers generally did not receive notice 
of this hearing. It is of vital importance becauses for in- 
stance, the minimum price suggested for New York State 
was $11.50 a ton, and the cost of production in my State is 
over $105 per acre. 

Mr. McFADDEN. May I ask the gentleman whether the 
minimum price was fixed by the Department of Agriculture 
here or by the State authority? 

Mr. REED of New York. It is going to be fixed as a result 
of the hearings held here. The minimum price is something 
like $11.50 per ton and the cost of production is $105 per 
acre, and the average production in my State is about six 
and a half tons to the acre. In Virginia, in the Shenandoah 
Valley, the average production is only about two and a half 
tons per acre. The hearing held here March 3 was largely 
a canners meeting, and I want the farmers to have a chance 
to be heard on this minimum-price proposal. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The point I make is this: The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has construed the law to give them the 
right to fix the price? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes; under section 8. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Of the code? 

Mr. REED of New York. Under the A.A.A. I hope my re- 
marks will bring notice to the Members of the House and 
through the Members of the House to the farmers who may 
wish to file briefs showing the cost of production. Hearings 
fixing the price of a product, national in scope, should not be 
held on such short notice. The canners are highly organ- 
ized. The farmers are not. It takes time for them to get 
the necessary statistics to present their case. I hope you 
gentlemen who are interested in the proposed marketing 
agreement will urge the Secretary of Agriculture to give 
the tomato growers a further opportunity to be heard. 

The proposed marketing agreement to which I have re- 
ferred and which I have leave to extend in the Recorp, is 
as follows: 

[Docket No. 154] 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION. 
PROPOSED MARKETING AGREEMENT FOR CANNED TOMATOES AND 
TOMATO PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


This proposed marketing agreement for thè canned tomatoes 
and tomato-products industry in its present form merely reflects 
the proposal of the above-mentioned industry, and none of the 
provisions contained herein are to be regarded as having received 
the approval of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration as 
applying to this industry. 

ARTICLE I, PURPOSE 


The parties to this agreement are the contracting canners of 
tomatoes and tomato products and the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States. 

Whereas it is the declared policy of Congress, as set forth in 
section 2 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, approved May 12, 
1933, as amended— 

(a) To establish and maintain such balance between the pro- 
duction and consumption of agricultural base commodities and 
such marketing conditions therefor as will reestablish prices to 
farmers at a level that will give n base commodities a 
purchasing power with respect to articles that farmers buy 
equivalent to the purchasing power of agricultural base commodi- 
ties in the base period, the base period in the case of all agri- 
cultural base commodities except tobacco being the pre-war 
period, August 1909-July 1914; 

(b) To approach such equality of purchasing power by gradual 
correction of the present inequalities therein at as rapid a rate 
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as is deemed feasible in view of the current consumptive demand 
in domestic markets; and 

(c) To protect the consumers’ interest by readjusting farm pro- 
duction at such a level as will not increase the percentage of the 
consumers’ retail expenditures for agricultural base commodities. 
or products derived therefrom, which is returned to the farmer, 
above the percentage which was returned to the farmer in the 
pre-war period, August 1909 to July 1914; and 

Whereas, pursuant to the Agricultural Act, the parties hereto, 
for the purpose of correcting conditions now obtaining in the 
packing and selling of canned tomatoes and tomato products in 
the United States and the distribution thereof in interstate com- 
merce and to effectuate the declared policy of the act, desire to 
enter into a marketing agreement under the provisions of section 
8 (2) of the act: 

Now, therefore, the parties herein agree as follows: 


ARTICLE II. DEFINITIONS 


-Á Secrion 1. As used in this agreement 
(a) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States. 

(b) The term “act” means the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
approved May 12, 1933, as amended. 

(c) e term “person” means any individual, partnership, 
corporation, association, or any other business unit. 

(d) The term “tomato” means each and every variety of the 
vegetable commonly known as a “tomato” grown in continental 
United States, and includes all tomato products. 

(e) The term “tomato products” means the products made 
from the juice and pulp of red, ripe tomatoes, exclusive of seeds, 
skins, and cores, concentrated or unconcentrated, with or with- 
out the addition of condiments such as sugar, salt, vinegar, etc., 
packed in hermetically sealed containers, and sufficiently proc- 
essed by heat to preserve the product. This shall be taken to 
include, among others, the following: Tomato pulp, tomato puree, 
tomato catsup, tomato juice, tomato chili sauce, tomato paste, 
tomato sauces, tomato cocktail, or any other product of which 
the principal ingredients are tomatoes. 

(f) The term “canned tomatoes” means the normally flavored 
and normally colored canned food consisting of the peeled, cored, 
and trimmed whole or large pieces of the mature red fruit of 
the tomato vine (Lycoforsieum esculentum), with or without 
tomato juice to fill the interstices, and with or without added 
seasoning, and with or without added puree, packed in hermeti- 
cally sealed containers and sufficiently processed by heat to pre- 
serve the product. 

(g) The term grower“ means any person engaged in growing 
tomatoes within continental United States, or any cooperative 
association of such growers. 

(h) The term “canner” means any person engaged in the busi- 
ness of canning tomatoes and/or manufacturing tomato products 
within continental United States. 

(1) The term “books and records” means any books, records, 
accounts, contracts, documents, memoranda, papers, correspond- 
ence, or other written data pertaining to the business of the 
person in question. 

(j) The term subsidiary“ means any person, of or over whom 
a canner has, either directly or indirectly, actual or legal control, 
whether by stock ownership or in any other manner. 

(k) The term “affiliate’ means any person who has, either 
directly or indirectly, actual or legal control of or over a canner, 
whether by stock ownership or in any other manner. 

(1) The term “national committee”, means the National 
oom Commodity Committee, created pursuant to article IV 
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(m) The term “regional committee” means the Regional 
Tomato Commodity Committee, created pursuant to article IV 
hereof. 

(n) The term “ packing season means the period during which 
a cannery is in operation for the actual processing of tomatoes 
or tomato products. 

(o) The term “case” means a package containing 24 no. 2 
cans, or their equivalent. 


ARTICLE III. MINIMUM PRICES TO GROWERS 


Secrion 1. Price districts. The following price districts for the 

urchase of tomatoes for canning are hereby established: New 

ork, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 

, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Colorado, Utah, California, Michigan, and Arkansas. 

Any canner having a plant in an area not included within those 
specified shall be considered in the nearest price district. The 
Secretary may set up such additional price districts as he may 
deem necessary or advisable. 

Sec. 2. Minimum prices to growers. Each canner shall pay for 
tomatoes purchased in any price district during the 1934 season 
& minimum price as set forth in schedule A of this agreement. 
The contracting canners agree that the Secretary, after consulta- 
tion with the national committee, may modify such schedule on 
or before January 1, 1935, to be effective during the 1935 canning 
season, provided that the minimum prices so determined do not 
exceed parity; and the contracting canners agree that the mini- 
mum prices so specified shall be the minimum prices effective for 
the several varieties of tomatoes in each district during the 1935 
season. 

Sec. 3. Payment to growers. In no case shall any contract for 
the purchase of tomatoes from a grower provide a later date for 
final payment and/or settlement than was contained in the 1933 
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contracts with such grower. In no event shall such final payment 
and/or settlement be made later than December 31 of the contract 
year. Within 5 days after such final payment and/or settlement, 
each canner shall file with his regional committee a verified report 
showing that he has made such final payments and/or settlements 
and the amount paid to each grower. If any canner fails to file 
such statement by January 5 following each contract year, the 
regional committee shall immediately report such fact to the 
national committee and to the Secretary for such action as the 
Secretary shall deem necessary. 

Sec. 4. Contracts. All contracts for the purchase of tomatoes for 
canning entered into prior to the effective date of this agreement 
in contemplation of its execution and for the purpose of evading 
its provisions and defeating the purposes of the act shall be 
subject to the terms of this agreement. 

Sec. 5. The procedure specified in this article and schedule A 
shall be followed for the canning season of 1935. 


ARTICLE IV. NATIONAL AND REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


Sxction 1, Regional areas. New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, eastern shore Virginia, tidewater V. 
western Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee-Kentucky, Colorado, 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa-Nebaska, Missouri-Kansas- 
Arkansas-Oklahoma, New Mexico, Utah, northern California, south- 
ern California, and Washington-Oregon shall each constitute a 
regional area. Any canner not included in any of the foregoing 
regional areas shall be included in the nearest regional area above 
specified, or the Secretary may create such new areas as shall be 
necessary, Any two or more of such areas may combine for the 
purposes of this agreement. 

Src. 2. National and regional committees: A national committee 
and regional committees shall be created as follows: 

(a) Within 3 days after the effective date of this agreement 
the director of extension of the agricultural college, having the 
largest enrollment in any regional area, or such other person as 
the Secretary may designate, shall call a meeting of all canners 
in such area to be held at a convenient place. Such notice as in 
his judgment is reasonable under the circumstances shall be given 
by mail and in the public press. 

(b) At each of these meetings called pursuant to subpara- 
graph (a) above, not less than 3 nor more than 7 persons (not 
necessarily canners) shall be selected to serve as members of the 
regional committee; such election shall be by majority vote of 
the canners present. Each canner shall be entitled to one vote. 

(c) Each regional committee shall elect one of its members to 
serve as a member of the national committee. In addition, the 
Secretary may appoint to the national committee not more than 
five additional members without vote. 

(d) The members of the national and regional committees shall 
serve for the period of this agreement or until their successors 
are elected or appointed. 

(e) Any regional committee may appoint the member elected 
by any other regional committee to serve as their representative 
on the national committee by duly notifying the secretary in 
writing of such authorization. The regional committee from any 
area may at its option send a substitute or proxy to act in the 
place and stead of the duly appointed delegate by giving notice 
in writing to the secretary on or before the meeting date of the 
national committee. 

() The members of the national and regional committees shall 
be subject to the disapproval of the secretary. 

(g) The members of the national committee and the regional 
committees shall serve without compensation from the national 
operating fund, but shall be allowed all expenses incurred in per- 
forming their duties. 

(h) The expenses of calling and conducting the meetings speci- 
fied in this section shall be met from the operating fund provided 
in article V of this agreement. 

Sec. 3. Powers and duties of the national committee. The na- 
tional committee shall, in addition to the powers and duties spe- 
cifically conferred herein, have the following powers: 

(a) To supervise the performance of this agreement and to act 
as intermediary between the secretary and the canners. 

(b) To appoint such employees as may be necessary and to 
determine the salaries and define the duties of such employees. 

(e) To incur such expenses and make such expenditures as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this agreement. 

(d) To investigate suspected violations of this agreement and 
to hear and rule upon any question, dispute, or complaint existing 
in connection with the performance of this agreement. Said com- 
mittee may require any canner to furnish a statement of facts 
under oath, and may, in its discretion, conduct such hearing as it 
may deem advisable. If a member of the national committee 
shall be an interested party, or the representative of such inter- 
ested party, he shall be disq from participating in the 
consideration and decision of such dispute or complaint. 

The contracting canners agree to abide by the decision of the 
national committee unless an appeal in writing is taken to the 
secretary from any such decision of the national committee within 
10 days after the decision is announced, which appeal shall be 
addressed to the secretary and a copy thereof shall be forwarded 
to the chairman of the national committee. Pending the dispo- 
sition by the secretary of any such appeal, the parties involved 
shall abide by the decision rendered by the national committee 
unless the secretary shall rule otherwise pending such disposition. 
In the event of an appeal, it shall be the duty of the national 
committee to forward to the secretary its complete record with 
regard to the manner and the contracting canners agree to abide 
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by any final decision rendered by the secretary pursuant to this 
section. 

(e) To adopt such rules and regulations for the conduct of its 
business as may be necessary. Rules and regulations shall be 
subject to the approval of the secretary. 

Src. 4. Powers and duties of regional committees: Each regional 
committee shall, in addition to the powers and duties specifically 
granted herein, have the following powers and duties: 

(a) To employ, subject to the approval of the national com- 
mittee, such employees as may be necessary, and to determine the 
salaries and define the duties of all such employees. 

(b) To incur, subject to the approval of the national commit- 
tee, such expenses and make such expenditures as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this agreement; such expenses 
shall be paid out of the operating fund provided in article V. 

(c) To investigate suspected violations of this agreement in its 
regional area and to report results of such investigations to the 
national committee. 

(d) To adopt such rules and regulations for the conduct of its 
business as may be necessary. Rules and regulations shall be 
subject to the approval of the secretary. 

ARTICLE V. EXPENSES 


Srcrion 1. Each canner shall pay to the national committee a 
share of all expenses incurred pursuant to this agreement. The 
national committee shall establish an operating fund for 1934 as 
follows: 

(a) Every canner intending to can tomatoes and/or manufac- 
ture tomato products in 1934 shall pay to his respective regional 
committee for deposit with the national committee the sum of 
one tenth of 1 cent for each case packed by him in 1933. A 
canner who did not pack tomatoes and/or tomato products in 
1933 shall deposit one tenth of 1 cent per case based upon his 
esimated 1934 pack. Payment of such initial deposit shall be 
made on or before March 15, 1934. 

(b) If the operating fund is inadequate, the national com- 
mittee may, subject to the approval of the secretary, levy addi- 
tional assessments ratably on all canners on the basis of each 
canner’s 1934 allotment. 

(c) When the 1934 pack is completed, or upon the termination 
of this agreement, as the national committee may elect, the assess- 
ments covering the entire expenses incurred by the national com- 
mittee and the approved expenses of the regional committees for 
the administration of this agreement shall be computed, and 
adjustments or collections made on the basis of the proportion of 
the total expenses which each canner's total actual pack of canned 
tomatoes or tomato products during 1934 bears to the total of 
canned tomatoes or tomato products by all canners in 1934, 

Serc. 2. The procedure specified in section 1 shall be followed for 
the 1935 canning season, except the assessment shall be based on 
the 1934 pack. 

ARTICLE VI. MISCELLANEOUS 

Section 1. The members of the national committee or of any 
regional committee, and any employees thereof, shall not be held 
responsible individually in any way whatsoever to any canner or 
any other person, for errors in judgment, mistakes, or other acts 
either of commission or omission, of such member or employee, 
except for acts of willful misfeasance or malfeasance. 

Sec. 2. The liability of the canners under this agreement is sey- 
eral and not joint, and no canner shall be Mable for the default 
of any other canner. 

Sec. 3. Nothing herein contained is or shall be construed to be 
in derogation or modification of the right of the Secretary to 
exercise any powers granted to him by the act, and, in accordance 
with such powers, to act in the premises whenever he shall deem 
it advisable. 

ARTICLE VII. REPORTS 


Section 1. To the Secretary: 

(a) The contracting canners shall severally, from time to time, 
upon the request of the Secretary, furnish him such informa- 
tion, on and in accordance with forms of reports to be supplied 
by him as may be necessary for the purposes of (1) the 
Secretary in the furtherance of his powers and duties with respect 
to this agreement, and/or (2) enabling the Secretary to ascertain 
and determine the extent to which the declared policy of the 
act and the purposes of this agreement will be effectuated, such 
reports to be verified under oath. 

(b) The contracting canners also severally agree that, for the 
same purposes, and/or to enable the secretary to the infor- 
mation furnished him on said forms of report, all their books and 
records, and the books and records of their affiliates and sub- 
sidiaries, shall, during the usual hours of business, be subject to 
the examination of the secretary. 

(c) Contracting canners shall severally keep books and records 
which will clearly reflect all financial transactions of their re- 
spective businesses and the financial condition thereof, and shall 
see to it that their respective affiliates keep such records. 

(d) All information furnished the secretary pursuant to this 
article shall remain confidential in accordance with the applica- 
ble general regulations, Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Src, 2. To the regional committee: 

(a) Each canner shall maintain an adequate record of acreage 
for which he has contracted, planted, or agreed to use. He shall 
also keep records of the yield, pack, shipments, payments for 
tomatoes on hand, and shall have a written contract for all pur- 
chases of tomatoes. 
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The contracting canners shall severally, upon the request of 
the regional committee, furnish to such committee on and in 
accordance with forms of reports to be supplied by it, full par- 
ticulars in regard to matters specified in this section. The re- 
gicnal committee shall furnish the Secretary and/or the national 
committee all information obtained from the canners pursuant 
to this section. 

(b) The contracting canners also severally agree that to enable 
the regional committee to verify the information furnished on 
said forms of reports, such of their books and records, and the 
books and records of their affiliates and subsidiaries, as are per- 
tinent to such inquiry, shall, during the usual hours of business, 
be subject to the examination of the regional committee. 

ARTICLE VIII, PROTECTION OF CONTRACTS 

No processor shall knowingly purchase or receive any tomatoes 
for the purchase of which any other processor has an effective 
contract. 

ARTICLE IX. EFFECTIVE TIME 

Section 1. This agreement shall become effective at such time as 
the Secretary may declare above his signature attached hereto, and 
this agreement shall continue in force until the close of business 
December 1, 1935, or until terminated as follows: 

(a) The Secretary may at any time terminate this agreement as 
to all parties thereto by giving at least 1 day’s notice by means of 
a press release or in any other manner which the Secretary may 
determine. 

(b) The Secretary shall terminate this agreement by giving 
notice in the same manner as provided in paragraph (a) above 
upon the request of a majority of the contracting canners, pro- 
viding such canners packed not less than a majority of the total 
canned tomatoes or tomato products packed by all canners. 

(c) This ment shall, in any event, terminate whenever the 
provisions of the act authorizing it cease to be in effect. 

ARTICLE x. DURATION OF IMMUNITIES 


SECTION 1. The benefits, privileges, and immunities conferred by 
virtue of this agreement shall cease upon its termination, except 
with respect to acts done prior thereto; and the benefits, privileges, 
and immunities conferred by this agreement upon any party sig- 
natory hereto shall cease upon its termination as to such party 
except with respect to acts done prior thereto. 

ARTICLE XI. COUNTERPARTS 


Section 1. This agreement may be executed in multiple coun- 
terparts, which, when signed by the Secretary, shall constitute, 
when taken together, one and the same instrument as if all such 
signatures were contained in one original. 


ARTICLE XII. ADDITIONAL PARTIES 


Secrion 1. After this agreement first takes effect any canner 
may become a party to this agreement if a counterpart thereof is 
executed by him and by the Secretary. This ent shall take 
effect as to such new contracting party at such time as the Secre- 
tary may declare above his signature attached to such counterpart, 
and the benefits, privileges, and immunities conferred by this 
agreement shall then be effective as to such new contracting party. 

ARTICLE XIII. AGENTS 


SECTION 1. The Secretary may by a designation in writing, name 
any person, including any officer or employee of the Government, 
to act as his agent in connection with any of the provisions of this 
agreement. 

ARTICLE XIV. AMENDMENTS 

SECTION 1. Any amendment to this agreement shall become ef- 
fective at the date designated by the Secretary upon approval of 
such amendment by the Secretary: Provided, That such amend- 
ment shall have first been approved by a majority of the contract- 
ing canners and by contracting canners who packed not less than 
a majority of the total canned tomatoes and tomato products 
packed by all canners. 


ARTICLE XV. SIGNATURE OF PARTIES 


In witness whereof the contracting parties, acting under the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, for the purposes 
and subject to the limitations herein contained, and not other- 
wise, have hereunto set their respective hands and seals. 

SCHEDULE A ' 


SEcTION 1. Flat-price buying: The following is the price sched- 
ule for 1934 canning season for the areas set out in article III. 
section 1, whether tomatoes are purchased on contract or open 
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Sec. 2, Definition of flat price: The term flat price means the 
price paid for merchantable tomatoes on a tonnage basis, irre- 
spective of grades. 

Sec. 3. When tomatoes are purchased on the basis of U.S. grades, 
the minimum price paid by grade shall be as follows: 

(a) US. no. 1 grade, 135 percent of the flat price for the area as 
per section 1 above. 

(b) U.S. no 2 grade, 75 percent of the flat price for the area as 
per section 1 above. 

The Chief Hearing Clerk, Department of Agriculture, does hereby 
certify that this is a true and correct copy of the proposed market- 
ing agreement for canned tomatoes and tomato products industry 
delivered to this office by H. R. Wellman, Chief, General Crops 
Section. 


NOTICE OF HEARING WITH REFERENCE TO A PROPOSED MARKETING 
AGREEMENT 


Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, approved May 12, 1933, 
as amended, and under the general regulations, series 1, revi- 
sion 1, of the United States Department of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, issued pursuant thereto— 

Notice is hereby given of a hearing to be held at the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, room A, Washington, D.C., March 
3, 1934, at 9:30 a.m., at which hearing interested es will be 
heard with reference to a proposed marketing agreement which 
the National Tomato Canners Committee have requested the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to enter into pursuant to section 8 (2) of 
said act. A copy of such proposed agreement is now on file and 
available for public inspection at the office of the Chief Hearing 
Clerk, in the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Copies 
of such agreement may be obtained in such office. The proposed 
agreement relates to prices, practices, and conditions in the tomato 


canners’ industry. 
Henry A. WALLACE, 
Secretary. 

WasuinctTon, D.C., February 21, 1934. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to say a word or 
two about the soldier, Beryl M. McHam, whose bill to give 
him an honorable discharge and pay him adjusted compen- 
sation was vetoed. It was a Senate bill, substituted here, 
and for that reason cannot be brought up in the House. It 
is my judgment that the President never saw or heard of 
this man’s record. Otherwise I do not believe that he would 
have vetoed the bill, although it was a veto recommended by 
the War Department. McHam’s record as a soldier will 
compare with the record of any soldier in the World War. 
It is remarkable. He enlisted for the service on March 27, 
1917, at Fort Sam Houston. He was assigned to Company 
A, Nineteenth Infantry, and when the President called for 
volunteers to go with the First Division, he was one of the 
first volunteers that went with the First Division, and sailed 
on June 14, 1917, from Hoboken, N.J., and landed at Saint- 
Nazaire, France, on July 28, 1917. He went into training 
at Le Mans; in October 1917 with Company C, Twenty-sixth 
Infantry, he went to the front in the Toul sector with the 
American Expeditionary Forces, First Division, and he 
served in active service from that time until the armistice 
was signed on November 11. He was at the front along with 
the First Division and was under shellfire for 72 consecutive 
days, without relief, and upon being relieved he received new 
clothes, and, having a few days’ rest, went again into action, 
leading in the first major offenses in which American forces 
participated in an effort to dislodge the enemy from its ad- 
vanced position before the gates of Paris. 

Under the leadership of Maj. Theodore Roosevelt, he was 
fighting within 10 feet of him when he was wounded by 
machine-gun shot in the leg and arm. He was one of 12 
men who volunteered to make a raid into No Man’s Land 
which resulted in the capture of 29 Germans and loss of 
their gallant captain and one of the privates. After going 
over the top on July 18, 1918, in the Soissons drive he was 
permitted a few days’ rest in camp, and then went again 
into action at St. Mihiel, and there it was that he walked 
right over Mount Seck, where 30,000 Frenchmen had lost 
their lives in an attempt on the part of the French to take 
that point. When Armistice Day came he was one of only 
15 of a company of 250 soldiers that had started in with 
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him in the early part of June 1917. He was one of only 15 
survivors. He was shot, he was wounded, he was gassed, and 
today he suffers from the injuries that he received. He 
volunteered to go into the Army of Occupation and did go 
and served and never deserted at any time while he was in 
the Army until after the war closed, and I want to give you 
the whole history. While he was in the Army of Occupation 
he went one night with some comrades to a German cabaret, 
and he freely admits that he became intoxicated, and on 
his way back he got into a fist fight with some of his com- 
panions and struck one or two of them with his fist and said 
something to a corporal to the effect, “I will meet you,” 
“T will see you later.“ He has no recollection about that. 
He was court-martialed, and what do you suppose they 
did to a man who had been 72 days in the front ranks with- 
out any relief, a man who had been wounded, who was a 
grenadier, who was a messenger at the front? 

He was discharged, dishonorably, and sentenced to serve 
5 years in United States Army disciplinary barracks at such 
point as the reviewing authorities might direct. Upon re- 
view the board cut it to 15 months. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr, BIERMANN. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
he got that sentence for that brawl? 

Mr. McKEOWN. For that little fight he was given this 
sentence. I say here and now that you can read the record 
of these court-martial trials in France and they are the most 
inhuman sentences ever pronounced upon any brave man. 
I say to you it is a black spot on American civilization that 
an army would visit such punishment upon its gallant 
men. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Does the record of that court martial 
show that he got that severe sentence just for that fight? 

Mr. MCKEOWN. That is all it was—a fight. They dis- 
honorably discharged him. They took away from him all 
the privileges he had. He cannot draw his $1,500 adjusted- 
service compensation. In order to get by an objection in 
this House I agreed to let them put in all of the provisos 
except that he have his adjusted compensation. I do not 
believe that under the Constitution even the War Depart- 
ment can visit upon a man the right to take his property 
away from him. That is what this judgment did. He had 
earned that money. He had earned that $1,500, and I 
stood pat in this House and refused to let it go without 
putting in some compensation. 

Now, what took place? After he was discharged, then, 
he thought he could wipe out the infamy of his dishonorable 
discharge which they had put upon him, and he went back 
into the Army and enlisted, and he undertook to wipe out 
the dishonor. But when the officers found that he could not 
do that, that he could not correct his record, they let him 
go home. They were human men. They knew that he had 
been a gallant soldier, and I say to you that a man who has 
gone through what he has, suffered the hell of the trenches 
that he has suffered, is entitled to better consideration at the 
hands of his Government than to say they did not want 
to set a precedent. He went home. That was 12 years ago. 
The Army has never from that day to this attempted to lay 
its hands upon him or to put him back because he walked 
off up here at Camp Dix, N. J. His comrades told him to go. 
They said, “ There is no use for you to stay here and fill out 
this service. You cannot wipe it out.” Although he comes 
back to Congress and asks Congress to wipe out this judg- 
ment, yet, because of precedent, the War Department says 
we cannot afford to let this man have what is his. I say to 
you it is an outrage that any judgment of any tribunal, I 
care not whether it be a court martial or what, that deprives 
a man of his property for so slight an offense, a little as- 
sault with his fists, should stand. He never deserted under 
fire. He fought. He was there to fight. As I say, he was 
1 of only 15 men left in his company after the armistice 
was signed. When the roll of his company was called there 
were only 15 men out of 250. 

I am not blaming the President of the United States. I 
say he does not have the information. General Bridges did 
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not ask that the bill be not passed when he was in charge 
of the War Department. He did not make any recommenda- 
tion. He simply gave this man’s history and said he had 
deserted from his second enlistment and had not returned, 
but he did not make any recommendation that the bill be 
not passed. Every fighting man in the Army that knows 
anything about this man knows that he ought to have every 
right returned to him, and he ought to have an honorable 
discharge. He was cited by General Summerall for bravery 
in battle. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McKeown] has expired. 

Mr. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ELTSE]. 

CONCERNING NAVAL POLICY AND EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF NAVAL 
CONSTRUCTION AND EXPENDITURES 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ad- 
dress the House on the subject of naval policy and equitable 
distribution of naval-construction contracts and the distri- 
bution of naval expenditures. I realize that the announce- 
ment of that subject may sound rather dry, but I can assure 
you that it is a good, juicy subject, and I will demonstrate 
that to you before I have finished. 

The people of the United States are vitally interested in 
this question of naval policy and the matter of naval con- 
struction and the awarding of these contracts and the dis- 
tribution of these vast sums of money appropriated for 
naval purposes; but there is no part of the United States 
that is more interested in this subject than the people on 
the Pacific coast and the people of the western area of the 
United States, as has been indicated by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOEPPEL]. The eyes of the whole Nation 
are turned toward the Pacific because of the grave interna- 
tional problems that have existed in that theater over the 
last decade and more, and because of the fact that they 
exist at the present time. The eyes of the Nation have 
also been turned to that ocean, inasmuch as we must look 
to the Orient for an outlet for our exportable surpluses of 
agricultural and manufactured products. Both questions 
of national defense and expansion of commerce concern 
policy. 

As a background for what I have to say, I wish to quote 
from the promulgated naval policies of the General Board 
of the Navy Department. The General Board of the Navy 
Department has recently announced that the fundamental 
naval policy of the United States is— 

To maintain the Navy in sufficient strength to support the 


national policies and commerce and to guard the continental and 
overseas possessions of the United States, 


The general naval policy is 


To create, maintain, and cperate a Navy second to none and in 


conformity with treaty provisions— 


And— 

To support American interests, especially the development of 
American foreign commerce and the merchant marine. 

The fleet building and maintenance policy is— 

To build and maintain a fleet of all classes of fighting ships of 
the maximum war efficiency as permitted by treaty provisions; to 
replace over-age ships under continuing programs. 

The fieet-operating policy, among other things, is 

To exercise economy in expenditures compatible 
efficiency. 

The shore-establishment policy, among other things, is— 

To maintain a shore establishment sufficient to sustain the 
forces afloat in peace and capable of expansion to meet their 
needs in emergency— 

And also— 


To further the development of two main home bases on each 
coast, 


I shall confine my remarks strictly to these announced 
current policies of the Navy Department; and at this par- 
ticular point I want to say that I urgently advocate these 
announced policies as being in fulfillment of an adequate 
national defense and by way of preparing for an expansion 
of commerce and trade of which this Nation stands in need. 


with 
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At the same time, however, I want to stress the importance 
of the announced policy of the Navy Department to exer- 
cise economy in expenditures compatible with efficiency. 

That you may get the whole picture of this construction 
program, the present and the projected construction pro- 
gram, I want to point out to you that under the act ap- 
proved February 13, 1929, provision was made for the con- 
struction of six cruisers. As yet no appropriation has been 
made for this construction. Under the regular naval ap- 
propriation bill for 1935, provision is made for the con- 
struction of 1 aircraft carrier, 6 heavy cruisers, 1 light 
cruiser, 3 submarines, and 12 destroyers, 22 vessels in all. 
Under the N. I. R. A. allocation made under Executive Order 
No. 6174 by President Roosevelt, and for which contracts 
have already been let, there will be built 2 aireraft carriers, 
1 heavy cruiser, 3 light cruisers, 4 submarines, 20 destroyers, 
and 2 gunboats, or 32 vessels in all. Therefore, we have 2 
total of 54 ships under the 1935 regular naval appropria- 
tion bill and the N. IR. A. program. Under the Vinson bill, 
H.R. 6604, which we recently passed, provision is made and 
this is in addition to all these other items I have mentioned 
for 1 aircraft carrier, 99,200 tons of destroyers, 35,530 tons 
of submarines, together with replacements, by vessels of 
modern design and construction, of over-age vessels of the 
Navy within categories of existing treaties. 

What has been done to make this program effective? 
The preliminary steps have already been taken. First, as I 
have indicated, by Executive Order No. 6174, $238,000,000 
of P. W. A. funds were allocated to the construction of 32 
ships. Secondly, by the passage of the Vinson bill under 
which naval construction will continue over a 5-year period 
and it is estimated that the expenditure under that bill 
will be about $475,000,000. Adding these together gives us 
an estimated total expenditure for new construction in the 
Navy of $713,000,000. This is a stupendous sum but it is 
not all that will be involved. 

I quote from the testimony of Admiral Land before the 
Naval Affairs Committee: 

It is estimated that for every dollar expended from the Treas- 
ury during the first year of a shipbuilding program $4 is ex- 
pended in outside industry in the purchase of material, appli- 
ances, machinery, boilers, and so forth. 

Of course, the ratio of outside expenditures in the sub- 
sequent years will not be as high; but for the millions 
poured into this construction program there will be other 
millions spent on the outside. 

I said a moment ago that there was plenty of juice in 
this subject. It is not a dry one by any means. On the 
Atlantic coast and also on the Pacific coast private ship- 
building yards and navy yards are involved. The question 
of national defense is also involved. 

In his testimony Admiral Land went on to say that the 
value of the orders for materials to be purchased by the 
shipbuilder from sources outside his plant is about 40 per- 
cent of the value of the contract. If this be the case, then 
of the total of approximately $713,000,000 to be expended 
on this naval-construction program, with approximately 
$285,000,000 to be expended outside, we have a grand total 
of approximately $1,000,000,000 to be expended over this 
5-year period. On both the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts 
we have private yards and navy yards vitally interested in 
this subject. 

Breaking down the costs of ship construction, we find that 
84 per cent of the cost goes to labor—40 percent to labor 
at the site, 28 percent to labor away from the site, back into 
the forests and in the mines; 16 percent of the overhead 
likewise goes into labor. Then there is 16 percent, roughly, 
which goes into the cost of materials in a ship. 

Mr. Chairman, bees do not gather honey of rocks but they 
go to plants that have been provided with some juice. The 
Pacific coast needs and is entitled to a few shipbuilding 
plants provided with financial juice. With this enormous 
amount of money to be expended, we on the Pacific coast are 
interested to know why practically all this terrific sum 
which already has been appropriated or allocated has been 
diverted to private shipyards on the Atlantic coast with prac-, 
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tically all the other money going to the navy yards on 
the Atlantic coast. We wish to know why this is the case. 

Much has been said about the spread of labor, about the 
relief of the unemployed, about the increased purchasing 
power of the people of the Nation, about a fair distribution 
of Public Works funds, and a fair distribution of naval-con- 
struction contracts. It has been contended, and I would 
have you hear this, that the Pacific coast has been getting 
the lion’s share of P.W.A. funds. Now, of course, I cannot 
accede to this statement. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELTSE of California. I yield. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. The records show that California has 
received 131 percent of the revenue it pays to the Govern- 
ment. There are some States which have received as much 
as 1,680 percent. Most of the Southern States have received 
from 200 to 500 percent more than they pay to the Federal 
Government in taxes. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. I thank the gentleman for the 
information. As I say, I cannot accede to the contention. 
The facts do not support the contention as indicated by my 
colleague from California. I have something further to say 
on that subject. Before I finish I hope to make those who 
have made such a contention, shall I say, blush with shame? 


P.W.A, ALLOTMENT OF $238,000,000 


Under Executive order, $238,000,000 was allocated from 
the P.W.A. fund. May I show you what part of this went 
to the Atlantic and what part went to the Pacific? Naval 
vessels are either constructed in private yards or navy yards. 
That is obvious. There are plenty of yards on the Pacific. 
‘There are more on the Atlantic. At this point, touching the 
question of national defense, I remind you that there are 
6 navy yards on the Atlantic coast and but 2 small navy 
yards on the Pacific coast. The Pacific Ocean is recognized 
by all as being the emergency center. We have a navy yard 
at Bremerton, Wash., and a small one at Mare Island, Calif. 

In view of Admiral Land’s testimony that “the private 
shipyards are fast approaching the starvation point“, it is 
indeed surprising to note that all of the awards to private 
yards for ship construction under the P.W.A. went to the 
private yards on the Atlantic coast and not one red cent 
went to private yards on the Pacific coast. It is true that 4 
destroyers of the 1,850-ton class went to the 2 navy yards on 
the Pacific coast; that is, 2 to Bremerton and 2 to Mare 
Island. This means that 17 ships out of the 21 under the 
program went to private yards on the Atlantic. Out of a 
total of $238,000,000 the small sum of $15,000,000 went to 
the navy yards on the Pacific coast. This is at the ratio of 
15 to 1. 

In addition to the P.W.A. allotment under this Executive 
order there was also allotted to the naval establishments on 
the Atlantic coast $12,727,355, and $5,836,887 to the Pacific 
coast. In that connection it is interesting to make a com- 
parison with these figures. The States west of the Missis- 
sippi River have a representation in this House of 135 Mem- 
bers. The population west of the Mississippi River is in 
excess of one third of the total population of the United 
States, the population being approximately 37,370,000 west 
of the Mississippi River. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I think I 
have a sufficient basis, coupled with what my colleague [Mr. 
Hook ELI said, to make the statement that the Pacific coast 
has not received the lion’s share, I believe such assertions 
are disproved. 

Mr. BOLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELTSE of California. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. BOLTON. Has the gentleman figures to indicate the 
total amount allotted west of the Mississippi River and east 
of the Mississippi River out of the total Public Works fund? 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Yes; $15,000,000 to the navy 
yards on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. BOLTON. That is the naval allowance? 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Yes. 

Mr. BOLTON. I refer to the total P.W.A. fund. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. No. I have not any figures 
on that. 
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Mr. BOLTON. I am sympathetic with the gentleman's 
situation, but my knowledge of the activities in other direc- 
tions leads me to believe that the State of California has 
been pretty well taken care of. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. I think when the statements 
are finally made up we can demonstrate to you that is not 
the case. 

May I make a further comparison? This also appears in 
the testimony taken before the Naval Affairs Committee. 
Breaking down the naval expenditures for the year 1932 we 
find that out of a total of $353,628,363 the sum of $298,- 
442.571 plus went to States east of the Mississippi River with 
but $55,185,791 going to States west of the Mississippi River. 
This is at a ratio of more than 5 to 1, and I would have 
you remember at the same time that the population west 
of the Mississippi River is in excess of one third of the 
population of the United States. Total estimated expendi- 
tures under the Vinson bill is $475,000,000. There is a vital 
point I want to bring out. If the construction of naval craft 
and vessels under the Vinson bill is to be geographically dis- 
tributed in the same manner that distribution was made 
under the allotment of the P.W.A. funds, the private yards 
on the Pacific coast will get exactly nothing, and may I say 
again that we have many private yards? Under such a divi- 
sion the two navy yards on the Pacific will get about one 
fifth of the $475,000,000, or $31,666,000. The Atlantic private 
yards and navy yards will get all the rest or $423,334,000. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
California 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. But if the existing adminis- 
trative policy of the Department is pursued, the Pacific 
coast will not be awarded as favorable an allotment as that 
which I have indicated. Judging from the past, we are to 
be met with the objections that there are no private-yard 
facilities available, and that it would be extremely unwise 
to assign any more construction to the Pacific coast navy 
yards, since they would be congested so that ships of the 
fleet could not be repaired and since they would not be 
available in case of an emergency. I stop to ask what emer- 
gency they have in mind? These two objections have 
actually been raised. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELTSE of California. I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. BIERMANN. A couple of weeks ago, when we were 
discussing the Vinson naval bill, we were told that the 
Pacific coast was going to be attacked by Japan. In spite 
of the fact that San Francisco is 5,200 miles from Yoko- 
hama, they said San Francisco would likely be the point 
attacked by Japan. I presume that for this reason they 
have to keep the shipbuilding activities away from the 
Pacific coast, out of harm’s way. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Not at all. But that involves 
the reason why we are contending we must provide for 
more adequate naval facilities on the Pacific coast. 

As to the first objection which has been raised, may I say 
that the private yards on the Pacific coast are just as rapidly 
approaching the starvation point as those on the Atlantic 
coast, and our private yards are just as much in need of 
financial sustenance as the private yards on the Atlantic 
coast. The Pacific coast private yards will come to life 
quickly enough if certain remedial bills are passed and if 
equity and fairness are allowed to creep into the making 
of these contracts under the naval-construction program. 

As to the second objection, it has been said that it would 
be unwise to congest the yards on the Pacific coast because 
we may need them for repairs in case of an emergency. 
The objection contains within itself the very reason why the 
naval facilities should be expanded on the Pacific coast and 
why naval construction should be undertaken there as a 
part of our naval policy and as a measure of national 
defense. Without elaboration, I venture to prophesy that 
unless naval facilities are expanded on the Pacific coast, as 
a part of the present construction program, this Nation will 
some day find hopeless and inadequate facilities available in 
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emergency. Again may I remind you that there are 6 navy 
yards and 1 naval gun factory on the Atlantic coast with 
but 2 small navy yards on the Pacific. Moreover, we have 
no jealous guardian of the seas in the Pacific Ocean to lend 
support and to unite in a common Anglo-Saxon cause such 
as we have in the Atlantic, where the battle-fleet forces of 
the English Navy ride the waves. 

In line with the shore-establishment policy, as promul- 
gated by the General Navy Board, I contend that the Paci- 
fic coast should have shore establishments sufficient to sus- 
tain the forces afloat in peace and capable of rapid expan- 
sion in case of emergency. They say that one reason they 
do not want to congest our yards is because an emergency 
might arise. In line with shore-establishment policy I say 
to you that each coast should be provided with two fully 
developed main home bases. The existing shore establish- 
ments are wholly inadequate. 

There should be established on the Pacific coast a cen- 
trally located naval supply depot. This is urgent. I have 
talked with many officers of the Navy, and they are all 
agreed that this should be done; and I venture to assert 
that all the operative officers of the Navy will agree with 
this point of view. 

Now, happily, I am prepared to point out to you the 
method by which such a shore establishment and central 
naval supply depot may be constructed without any in- 
crease whatsoever in the naval budget. This can be done 
through the simple application of the policy promulgated 
by the General Board, to exercise economy in expenditures 
compatible with efficiency. 

The order was recently given that the fleet should be 
transferred from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean; and the 
testimony before the Naval Affairs Committee shows that 
this will be at an additional cost of $3,709,740, with an indi- 
cation that the cost might run as high as $4,000,000, the ad- 
ditional cost being by reason of the fact that oil costs 
approximately 54 cents a barrel more on the Atlantic than 
on the Pacific. 

Think of it! Burn up $4,000,000 for this transfer when 
that money might be used, in strict accordance with the 
rule of economy and efficiency, for more useful purposes in 
the expansion of much-needed shore establishments and in 
particular the construction of a much-needed supply depot 
on the Pacific coast. Practically all of this vast sum would 
be paid to labor. Such use would greatly increase employ- 
ment. The officers and the men of the Navy are already 
employed and will continue to be employed anyway so that 
the development of such a project and the expenditure of 
$4,000,000 would be in fulfillment of the administration’s 
program to spread employment and increase the purchasing 
power of the people of the Nation. Spend $4,000,000 for a 
transfer of the fleet from the Pacific to the Atlantic and 
that program is not set forward in the slightest degree. 

Moreover, while it has been said that it is the approved 
policy of the Navy Department to concentrate the fleet in 
the Atlantic now and then, what about the policy of main- 
taining the fleet in the Pacific as a measure of national 
defense at the time when the fleet is needed in the Pacific? 
Some time ago I saw in the press that the reason for send- 
ing the fleet to the Atlantic was by way of a friendly gesture 
toward the Japanese. Bring the fleet to the Atlantic and 
then when the order is given to return it to the Pacific a 
howl will go up from Tokio of an unfriendly gesture on 
the part of the United States. 

Adverting to the subject of a reasonable and fair distri- 
bution of the new naval construction to the Atlantic and 
Pacific yards, I call your attention to the fact that Senator 
Dit has introduced a bill in the Senate by way of an 
amendment to the Vinson bill, [H.R. 6604] providing 

That in making awards under contracts for the construction of 
vessels in private shipyards, bids may be accepted from shipyards 
located on the Pacific coast; And provided further, That the cost 
of the construction on the Pacific coast does not exceed the cost 
of construction on the Atlantic coast plus the cost of transporta- 
tion of necessary materials from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Representative Carter of California has introduced a 
similar bill in the House, 
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The purpose of these bills is laudable, and the principle of 
differentials should be established as promoting a reasonable 
and fair distribution of naval construction and naval ex- 
penditures. The analysis of the naval expenditures hereto- 
fore made and the distribution of naval construction which 
I have described presents conclusive reasons why differen- 
tials should be established such as that suggested under the 
Dill and Carter bills. There are other vital considerations 
which I will mention later. 

There are numerous private shipyards on the Pacific coast 
in need of contracts. We have a vast army of unemployed; 
this army is not all in the East. There are hungry men, 
women, and children on the Pacific coast as well as on the 
Atlantic. 

During the World War our Pacific yards were spots of 
high activity where hammers clanged, riveters made ma- 
chine-gun music, and between thirty and fifty thousand 
men worked like bees. We still have those yards but they 
are silent, practically deserted, out of commission as ship- 
building plants, their forces scattered, all because none of 
the ships built with Government money have been assigned 
to these yards. This is a lamentable situation. We of the 
Pacific coast ask why it is that all—I say all—of the recent 
awards of contracts to private shipyards have been made 
to those on the Atlantic coast. There is no justification! 
Oh, I know that it will be said, as has been said, the con- 
tracts were let on open bidding, and that no bids were 
received from yards located on the Pacific coast, but I say 
to you that had the Pacific coast yards been given due 
consideration, due and proper notice, some encouragement 
granted, some indication of the extensive building construc- 
tion program to be pursued by the Government, those ship- 
yards would have submitted bids. Moreover, I humbly sub- 
mit that it is the duty of the Government to provide or 
to see to it that adequate naval facilities are provided and 
encouraged on the Pacific coast as a measure of national 
defense. 

There is a national necessity for the development and 
maintenance of shipyards on the Pacific coast. There is 
far more than the question of comparison of costs of naval 
shipbuilding by the Atlantic and Pacific yards. As a meas- 
ure of national defense the maintenance of shipyards on 
the Pacific coast is vastly more important than the differ- 
ential assumed to exist between building costs on the two 
sides of the continent. 

The only reason for the existence of an American Navy 
is to defend the country in case of war and to encourage 
commerce between the nations, to guard the continental and 
overseas possessions of the United States, and to protect 
American lives and property. In war time it is highly essen- 
tial that there be adequate yards on the Pacific coast for 
the building and repair of ships, and we cannot wait until 
war breaks out to provide the yards. Moreover, it is uni- 
versally agreed that since European markets for American 
products have practically been closed to us forever, we must 
turn to the markets of the Orient for an outlet for our ex- 
portable surpluses. 

Now that there is a definite Navy building program being 
undertaken, a fair and reasonable share of the construction 
and of the expenditures ought to be allotted and provided 
to the yards on the Pacific coast. It is their right as enter- 
prises that stand ready to serve, and the policy of national 
defense demands it. [Applause.] j 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. DIMOND]. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Chairman, my only purpose in asking 
leave to be heard today in the consideration of the bill now 
before the House in Committee of the Whole is to try to 
point out the place that Alaska has, by virtue of geography, 
in any proper scheme of national defense. 

I have here a small map showing a part of the Northern 
Hemisphere, called the Great Circle Map. I have outlined 
on this map in blue the Territory of Alaska and the United 
States, and also you will see some red lines running from 
the Pacific ports of the United States to Alaska, other lines 
to Honolulu, and all converging in the Orient, 
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You probably do not know that the journey from San 
Francisco, or from Seattle, to Tokio or Manila is considerably 
shorter by way of Alaska or by way of the Aleutian Islands, 
which I am now pointing out, than it is by way of Honolulu 
or the Hawaiian Islands. You all know, particularly those 
of you who have been here for some years and have watched 
the building of our national defense, that Honolulu is forti- 
fied. A good many million dollars—I do not know how 
many—have been spent in the fortification of Honolulu, not 
alone to defend the Hawaiian Islands, but to defend the Pa- 
cific coast of the United States. The pouring of all this 
money into defenses in the Hawaiian Islands can be justified 
only upon the theory that it is necessary or advisable in order 
to provide a proper defense for continental United States; 
but, as one rather high officer said to me not so long ago, 
“It is true we have locked one door, but we have left the 
other door open.” I said, What other door?“ and he said, 
“The Territory of Alaska.” Because, so far as continental 
United States is concerned, the distance to the Hawaiian 
Islands is 2,200 miles, while the distance from Seattle to the 
harbors on the southern coast of the main body of Alaska is 
only 1,400 miles. 

In other words, it is 800 miles shorter to go from Alaska 
to Seattle and it is somewhat shorter to go from Alaska 
down to San Francisco, than it is to go from Hawaii to the 
city of San Francisco. I simply mention the city of San 
Francisco because it is one of the largest cities on the 
Pacific coast. Seattle, of course, is about 800 miles farther 
north and that much closer to the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Will the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. DIMOND. Yes. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Los Angeles, as the gentleman knows, is 
on the Pacific coast and its territory extends down to the 
harbor at Wilmington. 

Mr. DIMOND. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I had over- 
looked that. Los Angeles is a great city. 

As a matter of fact, steamships sailing out of Seattle 
for the Orient ordinarily go south about 50 miles from 
the Aleutian Islands. They do not go to Honolulu, but 
they go to the north because it is the shortest route. It is 
some three or four hundred miles shorter to go that way 
than it is to go farther south and follow the parallels of 
latitude around. 

Without being unduly considered an alarmist, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ELTSE], who last spoke, said what 
is universally recognized: That the theater of discontent, 
the theater of danger, if there is any danger to the United 
States, does not lie to the east or does not lie across the 
Atlantic Ocean, but lies across the Pacific Ocean; and I say 
this without in any manner indicating that I am of the 
opinion that war is going to break out the next day, or 
the next week, or within a year or so. 

We all know that in the last administration, under the 
policy then pursued, if it had been pursued much fur- 
ther, we would have found ourselves in a state of war; the 
only thing the Government could do was to back up in 
order to maintain peace, and I am nof saying that that was 
wrong. 

Here we have the Territory of Alaska that is an important 
part and parcel in the proper scheme of national defense. 
The southern coast of the northern part of Alaska lies with- 
in 1,400 miles and the southern tip of Alaska within 800 
miles of the continental United States. 

Alaska is close to the United States and has many mag- 
nificent harbors and furnishes possible bases of operations 
for any foreign power that may attempt to attack the 
United States; but nothing has been done there by way of 
defense. In fact, we have gone the other way. In the four- 
power treaty, the United States entered into a covenant that 
they would not put any fortifications on the Aleutian Islands 
west of Dutch Harbor, which I point out to you on the map. 

Here we have a string of islands running toward Asia. It 
is American territory and furnishes one, at least, of the 
finest harbors in the world for a base for a hostile power, 
and we agreed not to put any fortifications out there. I do 
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not mean to say that there were not sufficient reasons for 
that, although it seems inexplicable to me. 

Now, it seems to me that we should place fortifications 
here, so that if a foreign power tries to attack us we can 
cut in and stop them. How is that to be done? It can be 
done simply by the establishing of an air base in Alaska. 

A fleet of planes properly equipped for war could cut in 
on any hostile army or fleet, and could give us amie warn- 
ing of what is taking place. 

There is another good and substantial reason why an 
Army air base should be established in Alaska, that is, 
that it would give the military pilots some experience in 
fiying in cold weather in a sub-Arctic climate, which they 
have not had heretofore in any proper proportion. Re- 
cently the famous Col. Carl Ben Eielson flew across the top 
of the continent, as I indicate on the map, with Capt. Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, over to Spitzbergen. He came back to 
Alaska afterwards and established an air company there, 
and in a commercial flight made to Siberia he was forced 
down along the Siberian coast and was lost. It was months 
before his body was found. The people of Alaska appealed 
to the Government to send Army planes up there and search 
for Colonel Eielson, and we found that the Army did not 
have any equipment fit for flying in that climate or in that 
country or in that weather, and so in the end we had to 
appeal, indirectly, to the Soviet Government, and that Gov- 
ernment spent a good many thousand dollars in the effort 
to find Colonel Eielson. 

They sent up there military planes which were equipped 
for sub-Arctic and Arctic flying, and they went there and 
searched for a long time, but finally the body of Colonel 
Eielson and that of his mechanic Earl Borland were discov- 
ered by Joe Crosson, an almost equally famous American 
flyer, accompanied by the intrepid pilot, Harold Gillam. 
While our flyers could not think of going into Alaska to face 
the storms at that same time, the military pilots of Soviet 
Russia were properly equipped, and they sent their ships into 
northern Siberia and searched for Colonel Eielson. 

One would think that under any adequate scheme of 
military defense our air pilots ought to be trained in that 
sort of flying, because Alaska may be the theater of war in 
the future. Some may say, We don’t care what happens to 
Alaska, let the foe take it.” That might be all right for the 
people in continental United States, but did you ever con- 
sider the position the United States would be in if a strong 
and hostile power got possession of the Territory of Alaska. 
Then you would have a potential enemy within a very few 
hundred miles of Seattle and San Francisco, and—I shall 
not forget this time—also not so far from Los Angeles. 

Let me, if I may, sum up, since my time is limited: 

So far as the United States is concerned, the theater of 
discontent lies to the westward, not across the Atlantic, 
Trade expansion in the Orient and racial antagonisms in- 
volve this country whether it pleases to be involved or not, 
Our economic stake in Asia is large, and constantly 
growing. 

We are separated from the Continent of Asia not by the 
broad Pacific but by the narrow Pacific. The western arm 
of the Aleutians juts out past 172° longitude. Alaska proper 
lies far to the west of continental United States. Alaska is 
the very close neighbor of Asia. 

An enemy from Asia could scarcely hope to send his fleet 
east to the main cities of the Pacific coast via the Hawaiian 
Islands. Two factors would deter him: First, the United 
States fleet; second, distance from bases of supply which 
such an attempt would involve. But he naturally would 
make the attempt via Alaska. He would have many 
advantages by so doing: 

First. Route is shortest and regularly used by commercial 
vessels at present, 

Second. Alaska offers harbors without number, and enemy 
could take shelter therein, and any effort to dislodge him 
would be difficult. 

Third. Under present circumstances it would be wholly 
within his power to make a surprise sortie upon Pacific 
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Northwest from Alaska, and the advantage would be all his. 
He would have harborages to which he could retreat; he 
could consolidate his gains and a greatly superior fleet would 
be necessary to drive him back. 

Fourth. It is entirely conceivable that once he was in 
possession of Alaska that he could not be driven out. From 
that position he could not only worry continually the Amer- 
ican fleet and cities on the Pacific coast but he could estab- 
lish a transport route by which soldiers could be massed in 
Alaska for invasion of the United States. 

To obviate any such possibility— 

First. Establish at Anchorage or Fairbanks and also in 
the Alcutian Islands, and elsewhere in Alaska at points 
deemed proper by naval and military authorities, such forti- 
fications, and particularly an adequate air force, as would 
effectively prevent a successful attack by an enemy fleet or 
army. Such a program is essential for the proper protection 
of the United States. Alaska, too, is deserving of adequate 
protection. 

Second. There should be periodical voyages to Alaskan 
waters by the United States fieet so that the personnel may 
become acquainted with the waterways as a matter of 
preparedness. Of course, such visits need not be made by 
the cntire fleet at one time, but substantial units should be 
sent north in rotation. 

This program is advocated by the people of Alaska; it 
has the support of the American Legion in Alaska. I 
wish that I had time to read the letters I have from the 
several posts of the American Legion in Alaska. I believe 
that it is in entire harmony with the views and policy and 
plans of the command of the Army, and particularly that 
of the Army air force. I say to you, Defend the United 
States by defending Alaska. And do not forget that 60,000 
citizens of the United States who love our common country, 
and are as much entitled to protection as any other citizens 
of the United States, live in Alaska. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the Committee, I did not intend to ask you for any time 
during this first term of mine, and I came here this after- 
noon with a good deal of reluctance. However, you are deal- 
ing with a group of men who are friends of mine, whose lives 
you hold in your hand, and if I did not raise my voice in be- 
half of them I would feel very disloyal. Last week and the 
week before we heard some soul-stirring oratory incident to 
the air mail bill. It was prompted by the death of five Army 
pilots, who either directly as a result of flying the air mail, 
or because of something connected with it, went down to 
their deaths. It was significant that in all the criticism 
that was leveled at the authorities who brought about the 
cancelation of the air-mail contracts, the Army men them- 
selves did not say one word, and I believe, except in one case, 
that no member of the family of any of the men who lost 
their lives raised any complaint about it. Most, if not all, 
of the criticism came from those who on the floor of this 
House sought to make political capital of these unfortunate 
deaths. 

The men in the Army Air Corps are in a hazardous occu- 
pation. They recognize that as do their families. Flying 
the air mail to them was all in a day’s work, and there is no 
more reason to complain about these particular accidents 
than any of the other accidents that have occurred in the 
past or may occur in the future. I want to leave with you 
just this one thought—that if there is any guilt at all in the 
death if men fiying in the Army, if the accident is due to 
faulty or inadequate equipment that those men are using, 
that guilt must rest on the shoulders of this House itself, 
because, after all, we are the ones who provide them with 
equipment. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. I rise to agree with the gentleman and 
to state that we have been continually harassing these 
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men by threatening to take away from them their 50-percent 
increase in pay because of their hazardous service. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. That is quite true. I under- 
stand that the appropriation bill now before you provides 
the equipment the Air Corps would like to have. I verified 
that from the Air Corps officers this afternoon. I am glad 
that is the case, because it will set a precedent and may 
result in saving lives in the future. Remember, whenever 
you act on an Army Air Corps appropriation, that if an 
accident occurs on account of faulty equipment, the blood 
of these men is on your heads and not on anyone else’s. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Is there anything in the record to show 
that any of these Army aviators lost their lives through 
faulty equipment? , 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. There has been so much 
conversation about these things that I really cannot sift it 
out. There was talk about improper equipment, improper 
radio equipment, and I am sure the gentleman must recall 
that. Does not the gentleman recall that? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I heard something from the Repub- 
lican side about that, but in the debate Friday there was 
nothing to that effect, and General Foulois, I think, has all 
along controverted any intimation that those men lost their 
lives through faulty equipment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I think, perhaps, that is 
correct. I will tell you my personal opinion of why they 
lost their lives. It was just the boundless enthusiasm of 
the men of the Air Corps. That is the entire reason. They 
started to go to their objective. It was just another objec- 
tive, and they would not turn back even though the weather 
was too bad for flying. I think that is the secret of the 
whole thing. 

Mr. BIERMANN. But I think the record ought to show 
that there is nothing, from the standpoint of real intelli- 
gent testimony, that indicates in the slightest degree that 
any one of the Army flyers lost his life because of faulty 
equipment. I think the record does not show that at all. 
The gentleman’s explanation is a reasonable one. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I think the gentleman is en- 
tirely correct, and I checked it up with many of my Army 
friends at the time. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. In the words of General 
Martin, if you give these men proper equipment, then do 
not coddle them. 

Speaking of General Martin, I should like to correct an 
impression that was left after he had been on his feet the 
other day. I am sure the gentleman who unknowingly 
left the impression will welcome a correction. General 
Martin draws no pension, and, by his own vote, he elim- 
inated his pension in the Economy Act a year ago. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Will the gentleman yield to me to ans- 
wer that question? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. It is thoroughly understood that while 
General Martin is a Member of Congress, he does not re- 
ceive any retired pay; but if he declines to run or is no 
longer a Member of Congress, he will immediately again re- 
ceive $6,000 per year retired pay. I was criticizing him 
because he was trying to prevent the widows of men who 
were being killed in these accidents from receiving what I 
considered just compensation under the United States com- 
pensation laws. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Nevertheless, the Members, 
to a large extent, misunderstood the gentleman’s inference, 
and in fairness both to him and to the gentleman from 
Oregon I think the matter should be thoroughly under- 
stood, and that it should appear in the Recorp that General 
Martin does not draw a pension plus his congressional 
salary. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the genileman from Iowa [Mr. WEARIN]. 
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Mr. WEARIN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to consume 
just a few minutes to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
a question or two with reference to the appropriation for the 
Air Corps. I notice on page 34 this statement: 

Not exceeding $3,848,824 may be expended for experimental and 
research work with airplanes or balloons and other equipment, 
including the pay of necessary civilian employees. 

Does the gentleman interpret that as meaning the War 
Department might, by some interpretation, be able to use a 
portion of that fund for the construction of a new dirigible? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. There will be none of this 
money used for dirigibles, either rigid or otherwise. 

Mr. WEARIN. The gentleman is quite sure that there is 
no construction program contemplated in that? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. None whatever. 

Mr. WEARIN. Now, with reference to the helium gas that 
is mentioned, I presume that is for the maintenance of the 
ships that we already have? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Such as we already have. 
They are listed in the hearings. 

Mr. WEARIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LANHAM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8471) making appropriations for the War Department, 
and for other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Crump, has 
been called home today on account of very serious and criti- 
cal illness of a member of his family. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that he be given leave of absence for 1 week. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Corninc, has had serious illness in his family since Feb- 
ruary 23, which has necessitated his being away from the 
House. I ask unanimous consent that he be given indefinite 
leave of absence on account of illness in his family. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request is granted. 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 421. An act for the relief of Joseph Gorman; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 458. An act for the relief of Lyman I. Collins; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 521. An act for the relief of Henry Poole; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 870. An act for the relief of L. R. Smith; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 872. An act to facilitate the use and occupancy of 
national-forest lands for purposes of residence, recreation, 
education, industry, and commerce; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

S. 1138. An act authorizing transfer of an unused portion 
of the United States Range Livestock Experiment Station, 
Mont., to the State of Montana for use as a fish-cultural 
station, game reserve, and public recreation ground, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 1164. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suf- 
fering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes ”, approved September 7, 1916, and acts 
in amendment thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1754. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near New Boston, II.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1820. An act to amend the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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S. 2043. An act to amend the act of May 22, 1928, entitled 
“An act to authorize the collection in monthly installments 
of indebtedness due the United States from enlisted men, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2089. An act to amend the Code of Laws for the District 
of Columbia, approved March 3, 1901, as amended (D.C, 
Code, title 5, ch. 3), relating to building and loan associa- 
tions; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2139. An act for the relief of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2267. An act for the relief of Isaac Pierce; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2313. An act providing for the suspension of annual 
assessment work on mining claims held by location in the 
United States and Alaska; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

S. 2445. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of Commerce to exchange a portion of the 
naval station and a portion of the lighthouse reservation at 
Key West, Fla.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 2509. An act to readjust the boundaries of Whitehaven 
Parkway at Huidekoper Place in the District of Columbia, 
provide for an exchange of land, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2550. An act granting an easement over certain lands 
to the Springfield special road district in the county of 
Greene, State of Missouri, for road purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2554. An act for the relief of Cohen, Goldman & Co., 
Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2675. An act creating the Cairo Bridge Commission and 
authorizing said commission and its successors to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Cairo, Ill.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 2688. An act to validate payments for medical and hos- 
pital treatment of members of Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and citizens’ military training camps; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2696. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
a charter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2742. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to aban- 
don or evacuate real estate no longer required for cemeterial 
purposes in Europe, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

S. 2780. An act for the relief of the Charlestown Sand & 
Stone Co., of Elkton, Md.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: s 

S. 2. An act for the relief of C. M. Williamson; Mrs. Tura 
Liljenquist, administratrix of C. E. Liljenquist, deceased; 
Lottie Redman; and H. N. Smith; 

S. 406. An act for the relief of Warren J. Clear; 

S. 750. An act for the relief of the Lebanon Equity Ex- 
change of Lebanon, Nebr.; 

S. 751. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States to refund to the Farmers’ Grain Co. of 
Omaha, Nebr., income taxes illegally paid to the United 
States Treasurer; 

S. 1069. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Co.; 

S. 1074. An act authorizing adjustment of the claims of 
John T. Lennon and George T. Flora; 

S. 1087. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of 
William T. Stiles; 

S. 1115. An act to authorize the Department of Agricul- 
ture to issue a duplicate check in favor of Department of 
Forests and Waters, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the 
original check having been lost; 

S. 1347. An act for the relief of Little Rock College, Little 
Rock, Ark.; 

S. 1426. An act for the relief of the estate of Benjamin 
Braznell; 
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S. 1496. An act for the relief of Nannie Swearingen; 

S. 1724. An act authorizing the reimbursement of Edward 
B. Wheeler and the State Investment Co. for the loss of 
certain lands in the Mora grant, New Mexico; 

S. 1759. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress to the Mill Four Drain- 
age District in Lincoln County, Oreg., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate dams and dikes to prevent the flow of 
waters of Yaquina Bay and River into Nutes Slough, Boones 
Slough, and sloughs connected therewith”, approved June 
17, 1930; 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of the B. & O. Manufacturing 
Co.; 

S. 2201. An act for the relief of the Neill Grocery Co.: and 

S. 2766. An act to extend the period during which direct 
obligations of the United States may be used as collateral 
security for Federal Reserve notes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 5 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 6, 1934, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(Tuesday, Mar. 6, 10 a.m.) 


Continuation of the hearing on H.R. 7852, the National 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 


COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
(Tuesday, Mar. 6, 10 a.m.) 
Hearings on H.R. 8097, salaries and allowances for rural 
letter carriers. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(Tuesday, Mar. 6, 10 a.m.) 
Hearing on restriction of general immigration in room 
445, old House Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

369. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated March 2, 1934, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary examination and 
survey of Turtle Bayou, Tex., authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

370. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated March 2, 1934, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary examination of Smiths 
Creek, N.J., authorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved March 3, 1925; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Committee on Appropriations. House 
Joint Resolution 290. Joint resolution to provide an appro- 
priation to carry into effect the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for loans to farmers for crop production and harvest- 
ing during the year 1934, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved February 23, 1934; without amendment (Rept. No. 
868). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 8471. A bill making appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 869). Referred to 
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the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. COLLINS of California: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H.R. 5887. A bill to authorize the creation of an 
Indian village within the Shoalwater Indian Reservation, 
Wash., and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 870). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. H.R. 8312. A bill to provide adjustment of status 
of certain aliens lawfully admitted without requirement of 
departure to foreign country; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 871). Referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 5757) granting a pension to Emily Cecil; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H.R. 6401) granting a pension to Anna Hill Wilson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H.R. 7484) to amend section 51 of chapter 2, title 
45, of the Code of Laws of the United States of America; 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (H.R. 7794) to amend section 51 of chapter 2, title 
45, of the Code of Laws of the United States of America; 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi: A bill (H.R. 8471) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities 
of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H.R. 8472) to authorize steam 
railroads to electrify their lines within the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Missouri: A bill (H.R. 8473) to amend 
section 22, title 2, of an act approved May 12, 1933, en- 
titled An act to relieve the existing national economic emer- 
gency by increasing agricultural purchasing power, to raise 
revenue for extraordinary expenses incurred by reason of 
such emergency, to provide emergency relief with respect to 
agricultural indebtedness, to provide for the orderly liquida- 
tion of joint-stock land banks, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. ; 

By Mr. BRUNNER (by request): A bill (H.R. 8474) to 
provide that citizens of the United States of America who 
served overseas with the allied armies be given same pref- 
erence and credits in United States civil-service examina- 
tions as if they had served as soldiers of the United States 
of America in the World War, Spanish-American War, or 
the Philippine insurrection; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BUCK: A bill (H.R. 8475) to provide that trans- 
ferors for collection of negotiable instruments shall be pre- 
ferred creditors of national banks in certain cases; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: A bill (H.R. 8476) for the economic re- 
habilitation of the Mescalero Indians of New Mexico; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: A bill (H.R. 8477) authorizing the 
State Road Commission of West Virginia to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge across the Potomac River at 
or near Shepherdstown, Jefferson County, W.Va.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. WALTER: A bill (H.R. 8478) to exempt certain 
articles from the tax on floor stocks imposed by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H.R. 8479) to promote resump- 
tion of industrial activity, increase employment, and restore 
confidence by fulfillment of the implied guaranty by the 
United States Government of deposit safety in national 
banks; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PEYSER: A bill (H.R. 8480) to amend the Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H.R. 8481) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the collection and publica- 
tion of statistics of tobacco by the Department of Agricul- 
ture ”, approved January 14, 1929, as amended; to the com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FISH: Resolution (H.Res. 291) requesting the 
names and addresses of all persons and corporations who 
own tax-exempt securities in the amount of $100,000, or 
over; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIAL 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kentucky, urging the passage of a bill providing for 
the immediate payment of the adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates due the World War veterans; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H.R. 8482) conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United States to hear, 
consider, and render judgment on certain claims of George 
A. Carden and Anderson T. Herd; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY: A bill (H.R. 8483) for the relief of 
Frank Rote; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H.R. 8484) for the 
relief of Albert C. Moe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DARDEN: A bill (H.R. 8485) for the relief of 
Linda Wright Ward; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KNUTE HILL: A bill (H.R. 8486) for the relief of 
A. L. Ostrander; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON: A bill (H.R. 8487) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah Hampton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8488) granting a pension to Kathryn 
E. Fraley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H.R. 8489) to extend the benefits 
of the Employees’ Compensation Act of September 7, 1916, 
to Robert Judson McGarry; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILCOX: A bill (H.R. 8490) granting a pension 
to Emma Washburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2748. By Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts: Resolutions 
adopted by the General Court of Massachusetts, urging that 
the immigration quotas be increased so as to enable per- 
secuted Jewish people in Germany to enter the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

2749. By Mr. AYERS of Montana: Petition of C. N. Clark, 
of Bonner, and sundry other citizens of Bonner and Great 
Falls, Mont., praying for repeal or modification of the 
fourth section of the Interstate Commerce Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2750. By Mr. BEITER: Petition of Erie County commit- 
tee of the American Legion, Buffalo, N.Y., urging Congress 
to change regulations which prohibit veterans who are re- 
ceiving compensation from sitting on adjudication boards 
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unless they waive their rights to such compensation, so that 
such veterans may be permitted to sit on such boards with- 
out being required to waive their rights to compensation; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2751. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolutions adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York, opposing certain 
provisions of the National Securities Exchange Act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2752. Also, letter from the National Committee on Wild 
Life Legislation, urging the passage of Senate bills 2277, 
2529, and 2633; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2753. Also, letter from the American Ice Co., Jersey City, 
N.J., protesting against provisions of the proposed National 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, which provides drastic reg- 
ulation of the business and affairs of corporations whose 
securities are listed on the stock exchange; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

2754. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of James S. 
Britt, Albert E. Strand, Benjamin F. Straight, and 46 others, 
residents of Alameda County, Calif., urging restoration of 
benefits to Spanish-American War veterans and their de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2755. Also, petition of J. C. Macauley, Frank Lentz, Ed- 
ward Armour, and 46 others, residents of Alameda County, 
Calif., urging restoration of benefits to Spanish-American 
War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2756. Also, petition of Thomas F. Dolan, Henry White, 
Roy J. Johnson, and 47 others, residents of Alaska County, 
Calif., urging restoration of benefits to Spanish-American 
War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2757. Also, petition of H. E. Selby, John Weidlein, Henry 
Stevens, and 20 others, residents of Alameda County, Calif., 
urging restoration of benefits to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans and their dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2758. Also, petition of Joseph H. Montgomery, George 
Pringle, Evangeline Duarte, and 34 others, residents of 
Alameda County, Calif., urging restoration of benefits to 
Spanish-American War veterans and their dependents; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2759. Also, petition of E. J. Callahan, George Smith, 
Joseph S. Moreno, and 45 others, residents of Alameda 
County, Calif., urging restoration of benefits to Spanish- 
American War veterans and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2760. Also, petition of Lou Ryan, Leland Chapman, Paul 
W. Kelly, and 48 others, residents of Alameda County, Calif., 
urging restoration of benefits to Spanish-American War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2761. Also, petition of Laura E. Lines, Joseph C. Clark, 
Beatrice Harlow, and 37 others, residents of Alameda 
County, Calif., urging restoration of benefits to Spanish- 
American War veterans and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2762. Also, petition of George S. Hamlin, J. L. Dailey, 
J. E. Morgan, and 47 others, residents of Alameda County, 
Calif., urging restoration of benefits to Spanish-American 
War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2763. By Mr. KINZER: Resolution from the Society of 
Friends of West Chester, Pa., petitioning for higher moral 
standards for films entering interstate and international 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2764. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Resolution of the Allied In- 
dependent Railroad Labor Organizations, Western District, 
urging amendments to Senate bill 2651 and House bill 7650; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2765. By Mr. McCORMACK: Memorial of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, urging the increasing of the existing 
immigration quotas for the purpose of enabling persecuted 
Jewish people in Germany to enter the United States; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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2766. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Columbia County Rural 
Letter Carriers Association, Wyocena, Wis., urging full pay 
restoration and an adequate equipment allowance; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Post Roads. 

2767. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of the Goad-Ballinger 
Post, No. 69, American Legion, of Springfield, Mo., demand- 
ing of Congress the immediate cash payment of the ad- 
justed-compensation certificates or bonus, and that same 
shall be paid without deductions therefrom for interest on 
loans previously made thereon; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2768. By Mr. SABATH: Resolution adopted by Local 
Union No. 1, Chicago, III., United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, memorializing Congress to enact 
legislation establishing a universal 30-hour week; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

2769. By Mr. SHANNON: Petition of C. H. Darnell, com- 
mander Lieutenant Jules G. Ord Camp, No. 45, United 
Spanish War Veterans, and over 1,500 other qualified voters 
of Kansas City, Mo., requesting all members of the House of 
Representatives to support the Steiwer-McCarran amend- 
ment to the independent offices appropriation bill; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2770. By Mr. TREADWAY: Petition of Miss Caroline 
Goodyear and other residents of Great Mass., 
protesting against the Vinson naval construction bill; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2771. Also, resolutions of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, relative to increasing immigration quotas so as to 
enable persecuted Jewish people in Germany to enter the 
United States; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2772. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition of Earl M. Doig and 52 
others, opposing the Fletcher-Rayburn bill, S. 2693 and H.R. 
7852, for the reason that it will seriously restrict credit 
facilities; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2773. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city of Dearborn. 
Mich., concerning the payment of the soldiers’ bonus; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1934 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, Feb. 28, 1934) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on the expiration of the 

recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On motion of Mr. Rostnson of Arkansas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal for the calendar 
days Thursday, March 1, and Monday, March 5, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Couzens Kean olds 
Ashurst Cutting Keyes Robinson, Ark. 
Austin Davis King Robinson, Ind. 
Dickinson La Follette Russell 
Bailey Dill wis Schall 
Bankhead Duffy Sheppard 
Barbour Erickson Lonergan Shipstead 
Barkley Fess ng Steiwer 
Black Fletcher McAdoo Stephens 
Bone Frazier ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Borah George McGill Thomas, Utah 
Brown Gibson McKellar 
Bulkley Glass McNary ‘Townsend 
Bulow Goldsborough M Trammell 
Byrd Gore Neely Tydings 
Byrnes Hale Norris Vandenberg 
Capper Harrison ye Van Nuys 
Caraway Hastings O’Mahoney Wagner 
Carey Hatch verton Walcott 
Clark Hatfield Patterson Walsh 
Connally Hayden Pittman Wheeler 
Coolidge bert Pope White 
Johnson 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp] and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr, Drererrcu] are unavoidably detained 
from fhe Senate. I desire further to announce that the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surg! is absent from 
the Senate because of a death in his family. 

Mr. HEBERT. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF] and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] are necessarily 
absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by beet-growing members of Weld County 
local of the Colorado Farmers’ Protective Association, favor- 
ing the passage of legislation giving the President authority 
to alter or amend sugar quotas as he may deem necessary, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a letter from 
W. C. Fordyce, of St. Louis, Mo., relative to the regulation 
of security markets, which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

PAYLESS FURLOUGHS OF POSTAL CLERKS 


Mr. WALSH presented a telegram from Emmett J. 
Whelan, president, Boston (Mass.) Post Office Clerks Union, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: 
Boston, Mass., March 5, 1934. 
Hon. Davo I. W. 


ALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Sixteen hundred Boston postal clerks’ families urge you make 
vigorous protest against Postmaster General Farley’s 4-day payless 
furlough atop existing 15-percent pay cut. This policy unwar- 
ranted and inconsistent with President Roosevelt’s appeal today 
~~ higher wages and consideration for those receiving $2,000 or 
ess, 


Emmett J. WHELAN, 
President Boston Post Office Clerks Union. 
THE 40-HOUR WEEK 


Mr. WALSH presented a telegram from J. F. Downey, 
executive secretary of the Cambridge (Mass.) Industrial 
Association, which was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 5, 1934. 


Washington, D.C.: 

A questionnaire submitted this association to the industrial 
firms of Cambridge places substantially all industry in the city 
as opposed to any reduction in the present 40-hour week. Re- 
Plies prove reduction will diminish sales and put some concerns 
out of business. Shorter week will develop little new employment, 
As our representative in Congress we fully expect your judgment 
will be in keeping with opinions expressed by these industries 
that are doing their utmost to employ as many people as possible 
at best wages possible. 


Senator Davi I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, 


THE CAMBRIDGE INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION, 
J. F. Downey, Executive Secretary. 
PAYMENT OF SO-CALLED “ SOLDIERS’ BONUS ” 

Mr. LOGAN presented a letter from the chief clerk of the 
Kentucky Senate, embodying a resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Kentucky, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Kentucky SENATE, 
OFFICE or CHIEF CLERK, 
Frankfort, Ky., February 28, 1934. 
Hon. M. MILLS LOGAN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The following resolution was adopted by the Ken- 
tucky State Senate, the House of Representatives concurring 
therein: 

JOINT RESOLUTION 
“Whereas the Congress of the United States has heretofore 
what is known as the ‘Adjusted Compensation Act’ for 
the benefit of World War soldiers, sailors, marines, and nurses, 
and has under said act issued adjusted-compensation certificates 
to said World War veterans, which said are due in 
1945; and 

“ Whereas, largely on account of the depression, a great num- 
ber of those holding these adjusted-compensation certificates 
have found it necessary to borrow money thereon and are re- 
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quired to pay interest upon money which the Government has 
acknowledged that it owes them; and 

“ Whereas the necessity for the relief of the said veterans and 
their families is greater today than ever in history, and probably 
greater than it will be in 1945, when many of them will be dead 
and unable to enjoy the benefits of the money due them; and 

“Whereas it is the policy of the President and the Congress 
of the United States to increase the spending power of the 
Nation and the citizens thereof through various agencies estab- 
lished by the Congress, and for this purpose the expenditure of 
large sums from public funds has heretofore been authorized by 
Congress; and 

“ Whereas no better way is known for the accomplishment of 
this purpose than the payment in cash of the face value of the 
said adjusted-compensation certificates at the present time, 
which, while serving the purpose of paying off an existing Gov- 
ernment indebtedness, will serve to circulate cash in every com- 
munity, town, and city of the land, no matter how small or how 
great, thereby increasing the spending power of the people in 
every community, town, and city; and 

“Whereas by doing this the Government will recognize a just 
obligation to its former soldiers and bring happiness and some 
degree of prosperity to millions of soldier homes: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Kentucky (the house of representa- 
tives concurring therein): 

“ SECTION 1. That the President of the United States, the Con- 
gress thereof, and y the Senators and Representatives 
from Kentucky be, and they are hereby, respectfully memorial- 
ized, petitioned, and urged to use their best efforts and vote for 
the passage of a bill now pending in Congress providing for the 
immediate payment of the adjusted-compensation certificates 
due the World War veterans. 

“Sxc. 2. The clerk of the senate is hereby directed to send a 
certified copy of this resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the clerks of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United States, and a copy to 
each Senator and Member of the House of Representatives from 
Kentucky.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Byron H. ROYSTER, 
Chief Clerk of Senate. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF IN ARIZONA 


Mr. ASHURST presented a letter from the Assistant Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administrator, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, February 28, 1934. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR AsHuRST: I am in receipt of your letter of 
February 24. We are putting into Arizona for transient care 
something like $250,000 per month, more than in any other State 
in the Union, more than we are putting into Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, and Missouri combined. 

Very truly yours, 
AUBREY WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Administrator. 


AIR-MAIL CONTRACTS 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in full in the Recor a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Fred G. Tauber, of Jersey City, N. J., with 
reference to the authority of the United States Army to 
carry the mail. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New Tonk, March 1, 1934. 
Hon. W. WARREN BARBOUR, 
Senate Office, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator: As a citizen and one of your constituents, I 
am writing this letter in protest against the useless and wanton 
sacrifice of life brought about by the hasty determination on the 

art of our bureaucratic administration to cancel air-mail con- 

ts. This, in spite of the fact that none of the private mail 
carriers have had their day in court or a hearing which would give 
them an opportunity to present their side of the story. Even a 
murderer is entitled to his day in court, and certainly the same 
treatment ought to be accorded to respectable citizens engaged in 
the carrying of the mails under contract with their Government. 
I feel that Army aviators, who sacrificed their lives due to such 
hasty action, were forced to brave the elements with inadequate 
equipment, not in line of duty but in line of politics. 

All of this has been thoroughly discussed in the press, but there 
is one further matter I desire to call to your attention which, 
insofar as I know, has thus far not been considered. In revie 
the United States Statutes, it is my humble opinion that there 
are specific violations of law on the part of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in utilizing the Army for the carrying of mails. While the 
President of the United States, under the Constitution, is Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, and 
of the militia of the several States, when called into the actual 
service of the United States”, he, nevertheless, has only such pow- 
ers to use the Army or Navy as directed by Congress, for, under the 
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Constitution, Congress alone is empowered to make rules for the 
government and regulations of the land and naval forces.” So 
that, while the President is the Commander in Chief, he must 
command the Army and Navy as directed by Congress, and when- 
ever Congress desires the Army or the Navy to perform duties 
beyond the scope of regular military service, it, by law, specifically 
authorizes such service. Some of the duties specifically author- 
ized by Congress are the following: 

Assistance to foreign governments. 

Assignment for instruction of National Guard. 

Assistants to Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks, 

Number of officers to be detailed to the Bureau of the Budget, 

Chiefs of staff of division of National Guard. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey work. 

Duty with National Guard. 

Officers of the Engineer Corps detailed to Federal Water Power 
Commission. 

Officers detailed as Indian agents. 

Officers detailed to Indian education. 
© Officers detailed to educational institutions in military instruc- 

on. 

Officers detailed to instruct officers of the National Guard. 

Officers detailed for promotion of civil aviation. 

Officers detailed to work on Federal-aid, highways, and numer- 
ous others. 

Why specific authorization was not obtained by the administra- 
tion before this order was promulgated is beyond comprehension, 
Such course can only indicate two things: (1) That the admin- 
istration has gone so bureaucratic and has become so drunk 
with power as to deliberately omit such a minor detail as to 
ask Congress whether or not they may do so, or (2) that the 
administration now considers Congress a sublimated rubber stamp 
for it and considers its ability to obtain such authorization for 
the mere asking at any time merely as a matter of form. It is true 
that some years ago during a railroad strike the Army was used for 
the carrying of the mail, but there was a real emergency. A 
strike was had and all mail had ceased moving, and therefore the 
public welfare was at stake; industry and business was faced with 
a standstill, A real emergency existed—not a mere imaginary 
one. 

What, may I ask, was the emergency that prompted the calling 
of the Army into service to carry the mails? If, as stated by the 
President in his proclamation, it is an emergency, it then cer- 
tainly is now created by the present administration when can- 
celing the contracts summarily. Suffice it to say that unless and 
until the Government moyes to annul the contracts allegedly to 
have been entered into by fraud in a court of equity no emer- 
gency exists. 

It is true that under the statute whenever the Postmaster Gen- 
eral finds that a contract has been entered into by fraud, he has 
the power to annual such contracts. But such power is not an 
arbitrary one, nor may it be arbitrarily used in the manner as 
employed in the instant case. No one condones graft or corrup- 
tion, but if such existed it is an easy matter to bring the guilty 
party before the bar without engaging in a political fishing ex- 
hibition, as well as condemning an entire industry without giving 
them their day in court. 

I further desire to point out that the Government had adequate 
remedy in a court of law to establish its damage if the charges 
provided in the contracts were exorbitant and fixed fraudulently. 
It could also have protected itself against further damage by an 
appropriate action on the contracts in a court of equity. How- 
ever, now the Army is being used to obviate a civil action. In 
other words, a military collection agency. The danger of such 
procedure is obvious. Could not the President call upon the 
Army or the Navy to take over other activities such as carrying 
mails by railroad should the Chairman of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Committee merely believe that some of the moneys loaned 
to the railroads were granted on the basis of fraudulent applica- 
tion? Or, could not the President call upon the Navy to carry 
mails by water, if the Postmaster General should imagine that 
the ocean-mail contracts, which everyone knows are nothing but 
a form of subsidy, have been entered into fraudulently? However, 
be that as it may, the Army may not be used for any and all 
purposes. Congress specifically provided that: 

“It shall not be lawful to employ any part of the Army of 
the United States as a posse comitatus, or otherwise, for the pur- 
pose of executing the laws, except in such cases and under such 
circumstances as such employment of said force may be ex- 
pressly authorized by the Constitution or by act of Congress; 
and any persons willfully violating the provisions of this section 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by fine not exceeding $10,000, or impris- 
onment not exceeding 2 years, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment (U.S. C., title 10, sec. 15, p. 170). 

Further consideration should be given to the fact that due to the 
cancelation of such air-mail contracts many of the lines have cur- 
tailed their passenger service. I know that Eastern Air Lines flying 
between New York and Washington have cut their schedule approx- 
imately one third. This will ultimately result, beyond a doubt, in a 
curtailment of personnel, such as pilots, copilots, radio operators, 
airplane mechanics, engineers, mechanics, reserve pilots, meteor- 
ologists, clerical forces, and such other help as may now be em- 
ployed. In that phase of the question, our State is vitally in- 
terested. We have one of the largest in the eastern sec- 
tion of the United States. That is Port Newark, which serves as a 
terminal for planes flying between the south, west, north, and 
east. The Army has sent its enlisted men, such as mechanics, 
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etc., to Port Newark to service the Army planes which carry 
the mail. Such mail had heretofore been carried by the private 
carriers, but since the cancelation of the mail contracts their staff 
has been curtailed and, therefore, the enlisted men of the Army 
if not directly certainly indirectly are replacing men who have been 
discharged due to the curtailed schedule brought about by the 
loss of the mails. 

Congress specifically provided that— 

“No enlisted men in the active service of the United States in 
the Army, whether a noncommissioned officer, musician, or private, 
shall be detailed, ordered, or permitted to leave his post to engage 
in any pursuit, business, or performance in civil life, for emolu- 
ment, hire, or otherwise, when the same shall interfere with the 
customary employment and regular engagement of local civilians 
in their respective arts, trades, or professions” (U.S. O., title 10, 
sec. 609, p. 192). 

The nen fact that we are at the present time passing through 
an economic depression should have prompted the administration 
to take into consideration the resultant loss of employment to 
part of the staff in the air lines. While there are still approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 people unemployed in this country, and while 
the administration is creating imaginary t for thou- 
sands of people under the C.W.A., part of the enlisted men of the 
United States Army should not have been called upon to compete 
with some of the citizens of our State, throwing them out of em- 
ployment, even if there were no statute prohibiting such employ- 
ment on the part of enlisted men. But to directly violate the 
statute, in my humble opinion, and detail enlisted men from the 
service to replace civilians of our State who are gainfully em- 
ployed, is a matter which should commend itself to the serious 
consideration of the Members of Congress. 

In debates before the Senate on February 26, Senator ROBINSON 
of Indiana said: 

“Mr. President, just a concluding word. I understand there is 
a bill pending before the Congress, discussed in the House of 
Representatives last Saturday, by which, for some cause or other 
which I do not pretend to understand, the administration now wants 
Congress to share the responsibility for this high-handed action 
which has been taken which resulted in the deaths of all these Army 
pilots in the service òf the United States Government. Of course, 
such a bill should be defeated—there is no question about that— 
and I suppose it will be discussed thoroughly when it reaches the 
floor of the Senate (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3184). 

It seems to me that the answer to the query is contained in my 
letter. The administration had no authority to use the Army and 
now enire to supply the necessary authority to complete the 
progr: 

If the action of canceling air-mail contracts was not moti- 
vated by political consideration, why, then, did the Postmaster 
General refuse to accept the offer of the president of the Eastern 
Air Lines to run the mails for 30 days without cost to the Gov- 
ernment in the event it is proven that the contracts were fraudu- 
lently entered into. Or, if the Government did not desire to have 
the mail carried under the offered conditions, that is, free of 
charge, it could have agreed with the air lines to dispatch the 
mail on a quantum meruit basis, 

With 8 regards, I am, 


Prep G. TAUBER. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1135) to amend section 1 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for determining the heirs 
of deceased Indians, for the disposition and sale of allot- 
ments of deceased Indians, for the leasing of allotments, and 
for other purposes”, approved June 25, 1910, as amended, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
410) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2425) to repeal the act entitled “An act to grant 
to the State of New York and the Seneca Nation of Indians 
jurisdiction over the taking of fish and game within the 
Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring Indian Reservation ”, 
approved January 5, 1927, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 411) thereon. 

Mr. DUFFY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H.R. 1015) for the relief of 
Frank D. Whitfield, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 409) thereon. 

Mr. COOLIDGE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H.R. 891) for the relief of 
Albert N. Eichenlaub, alias Albert N. Oakleaf, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 412) 

- thereon. 

Mr, DICKINSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 557) for the relief of John 
Ernst, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 413) thereon. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on the 5th instant that committee presented 
5 the President of the United States the following enrolled 

ills: 

S. 2. An act for the relief of C. M. Williamson; Mrs. Tura 
Liljenquist, administratrix of C. E. Liljenquist, deceased; 
Lottie Redman; and H. N. Smith: 

S. 406. An act for the relief of Warren J. Clear; 

S. 750. An act for the relief of the Lebanon Equity Ex- 
change, of Lebanon, Nebr.; 

S. 751. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States to refund to the Farmers’ Grain Co., 
of Omaha, Nebr., income taxes illegally paid to the United 
States Treasurer; 

S. 1069. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of 
the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Co.; 

S. 1074. An act authorizing adjustment of the claims of 
John T. Lennon and George T. Flora; 

S. 1087. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of 
William T. Stiles; 

S. 1115. An act to authorize the Department of Agricul- 
ture to issue a duplicate check in favor of Department of 
Forests and Waters, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the 
original check having been lost; 

S. 1347. An act for the relief of Little Rock College, Little 
Rock, Ark.; 

S. 1426. An act for the relief of the estate of Benjamin 
Braznell; 

S. 1496. An act for the relief of Nannie Swearingen; 

S. 1724. An act authorizing the reimbursement of Edward 
B. Wheeler and the State Investment Co. for the loss of 
certain lands in the Mora Grant, N.Mex.; 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of the B. & O. Manufactur- 
ing Co.; 

S. 2201. An act for the relief of the Neill Grocery Co.; and 

S. 2766. An act to extend the period during which direct 
obligations of the United States may be used as collateral 
security for Federal Reserve notes. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAREY (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2952) authorizing enlistment in the Army for a 
limited period and intensive military training of boys re- 
cently graduated from high school, or young men recently 
enrolled as students in college, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 2953) granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Cumberland River at or near Carthage, Smith County, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 2954) for the relief of Homer H. Adams; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McADOO: 

A bill (S. 2955) relating to advances to Federal Reserve 
member banks on time or demand notes, loans on real estate 
by national banks, shareholders’ liability on national-bank 
stock, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

A bill (S. 2956) to provide for the appointment of two 
additional district judges for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia and for the southern district of New York, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BULOW (by request): 

A bill (S. 2957) for the relief of the rightful heirs of 
Wakicunzewin, an Indian; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 2958) to correct the military record of Anson W. 
Oden; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2959) granting a pension to Amanda Bastian; 
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A bill (S. 2960) granting a pension to Susan Harris; 

A bill (S. 2961) granting a pension to Mary E. Troutman; 

A bill (S. 2962) granting a pension to Gertrude Daly 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2963) granting a pension to Caroline E. Harris 
(with accompanying papers) ; 3 

A bill (S. 2964) granting a pension to Emma J. Johnson 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2965) granting a pension to Fred L. Long (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH and Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 2966) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Province of Maryland; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 2967) for the relief of Mrs. Olin H. Reed; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. Prrrman introduced Senate bill 2968, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRNES: 

A bill (S. 2969) for the relief of the Mary Black Memorial 
Hospital; to the Committee on Claims. 

LIQUIDATION OF CLOSED BANKS 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask leave to introduce a bill to relieve 
depositors of banks now in the hands of receivers or con- 
servators to which the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
made loans. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, as I consider it a matter 
of considerable importance dealing with the liquidation of 
closed banks, I ask to have the bill printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2968) to relieve depositors of banks now in 
the hands of receivers or conservators to which the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation made loans, to restore con- 
fidence by fulfillment of the implied guaranty by the United 
States Government of depositors in such banks, to promote 
industrial and business recovery, and to increase employ- 
ment and purchasing power, was read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to purchase, ac- 
quire, and receive from the receiver or receivers and/or con- 
servator or conservators of a bank or banks now in the possession 
or control of such receivers and/or conservators, all the remaining 
assets of banks to which the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
made loans prior to such banks going into the hands and control 
of such receivers and/or conservators in sums of money in excess 
of 20 percent of the total deposits of such banks at the time of 
the final loan or loans to such banks. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, upon receipt of such 
remaining assets from such bank or banks, and upon application 
by the receivers and/or conservators of such bank or banks, 
shall immediately make available to such receivers and/or con- 
servators as payment for such assets funds sufficient to pay 50 
percent of the total deposit liability of such bank or banks at the 
time such assets are acquired and received by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Sxc. 2. Such receivers and/or conservators upon the making 
available of such funds for payment to the depositors shall imme- 
diately disburse such funds pro rata to the depositors of such 
bank or banks for which they are receivers and/or conservators. 

Src. 3. The receiver or receivers and/or conservator or conser- 
vators charged with the disbursement of such funds shall imme- 
diately after such funds have all been disbursed proceed without 
delay to make and file their final reports. Upon the filing and 
approval of the final report of the said receiver or receivers 
and/or conservator or conservators they shall cease to act as re- 
ceiver or receivers and/or conservator or conservators and shall 
be discharged. 

Sec. 4. The assets so purchased shall be liquidated by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and, with the exception of 
assets in the form of unsecured notes, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation shall allow debtors a period of not to exceed 
10 years in which to pay their indebtedness as evidenced by such 
assets. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall have full 
discretion concerning terms of liquidation of assets in the form 
of unsecured notes and may, when it deems such a course ad- 
visable, insist upon such terms of payment and such additional 
security from the debtor as it may demand. 

As funds, over and above the 50 percent made available under 
section 1 of this act, become available by liquidation and after 
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pro rata expenses of liquidation are paid, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation shall pay such funds to such depositors pro 
rata, either directly or through such agencies as it may establish 
or designate. 

Sec. 5. Regardless of any previous contract or agreement on the 
part of any person, the rate of interest paid to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation on such assets by the debtors, shall be 
reduced to 5 percent per annum and that for the purposes of 
this act, any statute of limitations shall be waived and held not 
to apply to any transaction referred to or covered by the provi- 
sions of this act. No herein contained, however, shall pre- 
vent any debtor from anticipating payment on any such in- 
debtedness. 

Sec. 6. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorized 
in its discretion to recognize any assignee of any depositor as a 
depositor under this act, and upon such recognition by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation such assignee shall be entitled 
bit ae benefits and privileges conferred upon a depositor by 


UNSOLICITED MERCHANDISE IN THE MAILS—AMENDMENT 
Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 2101) to prohibit the 
sending of unsolicited merchandise through the mails, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 


Mr. CONNALLY and Mr. LA FOLLETTE each submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed by them, respec- 
tively, to the bill (H.R. 7478) to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act so as to include cattle as a basic agricultural 
commodity, and for other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills and joint resolution, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 1626. An act granting equipment allowance to third- 
class postmasters; 

H.R. 3842. An act to provide for the deportation of certain 
alien seamen, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5075. An act to amend section 1 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for determining the heirs of deceased 
Indians, for the disposition and sale of allotments of de- 
ceased Indians, for the leasing of allotments, and for cther 
purposes ”, approved June 25, 1910, as amended; 

H.R. 5632. An act to supplement and support the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Act by providing funds for the acqui- 
sition of areas for use as migratory-bird sanctuaries, refuges, 
and breeding grounds, for developing and administering 
such areas, for the protection of certain migratory birds, 
for the enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and 
regulations thereunder, and for other purposes; 

HR. 6185. An act fixing the date for holding elections of a 
Delegate from Alaska to the House of Representatives and of 
members of the Legislature of Alaska; fixing the date on 
which the Legislature of Alaska shall hereafter meet; pre- 
scribing the personnel of the Territorial Canvassing Board, 
defining its duties, and for other purposes; : 

H.R. 8046. An act to provide a penalty for the knowing 
or willful presentation of any false written instrument re- 
lating to any matter within the jurisdiction of any depart- 
ment or agency of the Government with intent to defraud 
the United States; 

H.R. 8208. An act to provide for the exploitation for oil, 
gas, and other minerals on the lands comprising Fort Mor- 
gan Military Reservation, Ala.; and 

H.J.Res. 290. Joint resolution to provide an appropriation 
to carry into effect the act entitled “An act to provide for 
loans to farmers for crop production and harvesting during 
the year 1934, and for other purposes“, approved February 
23, 1934. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 1759) to revive and re- 
enact the act entitled “An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Mill Four Drainage District in Lincoln County, 
Oreg., to construct, maintain, and operate dams and dikes 
to prevent the flow of waters of Laquina Bay and River into 
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Nutes Slough, Boones Slough and sloughs connected there- 
with”, approved June 17, 1930, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H.R. 1626. An act granting equipment allowance to third- 
class postmasters; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

H.R. 3842. An act to provide for the deportation of certain 
alien seamen, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

H.R. 5075. An act to amend section 1 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for determining the heirs of deceased 
Indians, for the disposition and sale of allotments of de- 
ceased Indians, for the leasing of allotments, and for other 
purposes, approved June 25, 1910, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Indians Affairs, 

H.R. 5632. An act to supplement and support the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Act by providing funds for the ac- 
quisition of areas for use as migratory-bird sanctuaries, 
refuges, and breeding grounds, for developing and admin- 
istering such areas, for the protection of certain migratory 
birds, for the enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
and regulations thereunder, and for other purposes; to the 
Special Committee on Conservation of Wild Life Resources. 

H.R. 6185. An act fixing the date for holding elections of 
a Delegate from Alaska to the House of Representatives and 
of members of the Legislature of Alaska; fixing the date on 
which the Legislature of Alaska shall hereafter meet; pre- 
scribing the personnel of the territorial Canvassing Board, 
defining its duties, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 8208. An act to provide for the exploitation for oil, 
gas, and other minerals on the lands comprising Fort Mor- 
gan Military Reservation, Ala.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.J.Res. 290. Joint resolution to provide an appropriation 
to carry into effect the act entitled “An act to provide for 
loans to farmers for crop production and harvesting during 
the year 1934, and for other purposes“, approved February 
23, 1934; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

NOMINATION OF ROBERT H. JACKSON—AGREEMENT FOR EXECUTIVE 
SESSION 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to propose a 
unanimous-consent agreement which is intended really to 
accommodate a Senator who is not very well. 

I ask that at 2 o’clock tomorrow the Senate go into execu- 
tive session to consider the nomination of Robert H. Jackson 
to be general counsel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
I may say that I think it will take but a few minutes to 
dispose of the nomination. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is entirely agreeable. 

There being no objection, the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment was reduced to writing and entered, as follows: 

Ordered, That at 2 o'clock p.m, tomorrow (Mar. 7, 1934) the 
Senate go into executive session to consider the nomination of 


Robert H. Jackson, to be general counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


ROOSEVELT’S APPEAL 
Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Recorp an editorial from 
Baltimore Sun of today entitled “ Roosevelt’s Appeal.” 
There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 
[From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 6, 1934] 
ROOSEVELT’S APPEAL 


President Roosevelt’s address before the gathering of N.R.A. 
code authorities in Washington suggests that he has made little 
progress toward further and real understanding of the social and 
economic implications of his recovery program. His appeal had 
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a distinctly familiar ring. On June 16, when he signed the re- 
covery act, and upon other occasions at about the same time, he 
addressed several messages to business men in particular and the 
public in general that were of like tenor to his latest speech. 

Everybody, he declared 9 months ago, as he declared again on 
Monday, must do his part to make the recovery program a success. 
Business must be high-minded and altruistic. It must employ 
more workers, pay them more money, and so, by increasing the 
total purchasing power, contribute to its own welfare. Small 
business enterprises must be protected. The interests of the con- 
sumers must be carefully guarded, and the consumers themselves 
must do their part by patronizing only those manufacturers and 
merchants who are cooperating in the recovery campaign upon 
the terms laid down by the Roosevelt administration. 

It is a little strange that after 9 months of effort it should still 
be found necessary to issue another appeal of this nature to the 
public. If nothing else, it strongly indicates that the desired 
cooperation has not been forthcoming. Indeed, in the last para- 
graph of his speech, the President indirectly admitted as much 
when he said: 

We have been seeking experience in our first 8 months of code 
making; for that same reason we have been tolerant of certain 
misunderstandings even when they resulted in evasions of the 
spirit if not the letter of the law. Now we are moving into a 
period of administration when that which is law must be made 
certain and the letter and the spirit must be fulfilled. We can- 
not tolerate actions which are clearly monopolistic, which wink 
at unfair trade practices, which fail to give to labor free choice 
of their representatives, or which are otherwise hostile to the 
public interest.” 

In other words, the President is here in effect saying that there 
have been evasions, and that his repeated appeals for cooperation 
have not been heeded by everyone. Are we to suppose that still 
another plea along the same familiar lines will meet with any 
different response? 

Lest anyone be misled by Mr. Roosevelt’s moderate language 
into believing that what he called “ evasions in spirit” have been 
few and far between, it is necessary to refer to the report of the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board issued on Sunday. This report, deal- 
ing mainly with price fixing under the N.R.A. codes, shows clearly 
to what considerable extent these evasions in spirit have been 
taking place. It flatly asserts that in some industries there has 
been a tendency to forget the recovery program in their own 
interests. 

The Consumers’ Board said it has “evidence indicating that a 
number of industries have increased prices more than can be 
justified by increased wage payments under the N. R. A.“, a prac- 
tice “ which our observations indicate may have retarded the re- 
covery program.” In several instances “there have been efforts 
to establish uniform prices without code sanction.“ Low-cost pro- 
ducers have been subjected to pressure to compel them to raise 
their prices to the level generally desired in the industry, thus 
depriving the c public of the benefit of low prices re- 
sulting from efficiency in production. Several other practices, 
violating the spirit of the recovery law and operating to the dis- 
advantage of the consumers are cited in the report. 

It must be emphasized that we do not disagree with the 
President in the objectives he set forth in his speech yesterday. 
There can be no question that real recovery cannot be attained 
until unemployment has been decreased, purchasing power en- 
larged, and the little man as well as the big manufacturer placed 
on a sound operating basis. But we do not believe that Mr. 
fei cl methods are such as to insure progress in that direc- 

on. 

For one thing, the limitation of competition envisaged in the 
recovery law must inevitably encourage price-fixing and other 
monopolistic practices, oppress the small enterprise, and penalize 
the consuming public by keeping alive marginal and high-cost 
producers. This becomes doubly certain when the administra- 
tion of the codes of fair competition is given into the hands 
of interested parties, to use the language of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board’s report. That is precisely what General John- 
son appears to have done. 

Only the most efficient and disinterested social control could 
check or prevent these abuses. The Consumer’s Board bravely 
essays to suggest several ways in which such control could be 
developed with regard to prices. The President and General John- 
son, however, seem to prefer to let industry govern itself, which 
can only mean that in the end the strongest and greediest factions 
will prove the real rulers of industry. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, social control would appear to 
require the erection of a Fascist or Socialist dictatorship. Cer- 
tainly there is no indication that the country is prepared to go 
that far; thoughtful people must be alarmed at the slightest sem- 
blance of dictatorship. The only apparent alternative is free and 
open business competition. Under such a system abuses are likely 
to arise, largely because of the immensity and complexity of 
our economy. But such abuses can be checked or eliminated by 
vigorous and equitable enforcement of the anti-trust laws and 
similar statutes, peter which this country has never actually 
witnessed. 

Certain of our big business corporations had their own way 
under the recent Republican administrations. They seem to be 
having their way again under Roosevelt. This cannot be cor- 
rected, on the one hand, by freeing them from the anti-trust 
laws and allowing them to assume control of the NR. A. codes, or, 
on the other hand, by constantly appealing to them to improve 
their conduct. 
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TAX FAVORS FOR BIG SPECULATORS—ARTICLE BY HERBERT S. WOOD 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the R=corp an article by Herbert S. Wood, of 
Washington, D.C., appearing in the New Republic for March 
7, 1934, captioned “ Tax Favors for Big Speculators.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New Republic, Mar. 7, 1934] 
TAX FAVORS FOR BIG SPECULATORS 


The revenue bill recently introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives will correct a number of the abuses that were re- 
vealed by the Pecora investigation into the income-tax practices 
of the Mitchells and the Wiggins, the Lamonts and the Morgans. 
But the bill's new provision for the taxation of so-called capital 
gains” is hardly less vicious than the present capital-gains tax. 
This little-understood section of the old tax law is the largest 
of the loopholes through which wealthy men have been able to 
escape their fair share of the Nation’s tax burden. It virtually 
annuls the surtax on speculative profits from long-term invest- 
ments by permitting gains on the sale of property that has been 
held 2 years or more (called capital gains) to pay a flat tax of 
12% percent in lieu of a combined normal tax and surtax run- 
ning up to 63 percent. It thus remits as much as 80 percent of 
the taxes that would otherwise be paid by the big fellows” on 
profits that in boom years make up at least one half their total 
incomes and represent less useful service to society than any other 
major class of gains. Moreover, the great bulk of this relief from 
high surtaxes goes to taxpayers who have little or no just claim for 
relief. 

Under the pending revenue bill the tax on capital gains would 
be computed at the regular normal tax and surtax rates, but only 
a part of the capital gains would be included in net income subject 
to tax—80 percent for property held 1 to 2 years, 60 percent for 
property held 2 to 5 years, and 40 percent for property held 5 years 
or more. If enacted, the bill would reduce the tax favors granted 
to this class of gains, and would distribute the remainder more 
evenly between large gains and small, and between longer-term 
and shorter-term investments. But it would still give the recip- 
ients of million-dollar incomes a wholly unwarranted reduction of 
about 60 percent in their taxes on speculative profits from 5-year 
investments. 

From 1925 to 1929 the bounty granted by the capital-gains tax 
to favored lators amounted to no less than 675,000,000, of 
which at least three fourths was wholly unjustiflable. Under the 
present law the unjustifiable relief granted on the same gains 
would be $2,000,000,000, and under the pending bill it would be 
well over $1,000,000,000, of which something like $590,000,000 would 
go to taxpayers with incomes of one million or more. 

It may be fanciful to turn back to the boom years of the late 
twenties for figures to measure the effects of 1934 tax policies. 
But is not now the time to adjust our tax system to a new period 
of rising prices, when the speculators will be in clover, as they 
were from 1925 to 1929? The administration's currency measures 
are designed to produce a price rise. Returning prosperity will 
almost inevitably bring it. If its benefits are not to be monopo- 
lized by the speculators, measures to ensure a wider distribution 
should not be delayed. 

The only equitable claim of investors for special consideration 
in the taxation of their speculative profits arises from the fact 
that such profits are not taxable until realized by the sale of the 
property from which they are derived. Gains that presumably 
accrued through several years may thus be taxed in 1 year, and 
may be subjected to much higher rates, under our steeply gradu- 
ated surtax schedule than they would have borne if divided 
through the years in which they accrued, The House subcommit- 
tee on tax revision and the Treasury Department agree that the 
tax on a capital gain should approximate the tax which would 
have been paid if the gain had been realized in equal annual 
amounts over the period for which the asset was held. Allow- 
ance should also be made for interest on the tax payments that 
have been deferred by deferring the realization of the gain. With 
that modification, the quoted statement affords a fair standard by 
which to test the soundness of methods designed for the solution 
of this problem. But both the present law and the substitute 
proposed in the pending bill utterly fail even to approach that 
standard. Instead they both grant unwarranted tax reductions 
several times greater than the excessive burdens that capital gains 
would bear if no relief were afforded. 

If no relief were granted on capital gains, a married man with- 
out dependents having an ordinary income (apart from cap- 
ital gains) of $100,000, and realizing in 1 year a profit of $500,000 
on a 5-year investment, would pay, at the rates fixed in the pend- 
ing bill, 4 years’ tax on $100,000, amounting to $121,432, and 1 
year’s tax on $600,000, or $324,683, making a total of $446,115. On 
the assumption that his profit accrued evenly over the 5 years 
he should have paid 5 years’ tax on $200,000, or $433,915 in all. 
His only claim for relief arises from a threatened overpayment 
of $12,200—less than half the interest he has saved (at 5 percent) 
by deferring his tax payments. Yet the present law reduces his 
tax by $232,000 and the pending substitute would reduce his tax 
by $179,925. 

A man with an ordinary income of one million who realizes 
a capital gain of five millions would pay thereon at regular rates 
a tax of $3,150,000, whether the gain was realized in 1 year or 
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spread over 5 years. He has no equitable claim for relief, but on 
the contrary has saved $315,000 in interest (at 5 percent) through 
deferment of taxes; yet the present law reduces his tax by 
$2,525,000 and if the property has been held 5 years or more, the 
pending substitute would reduce his tax by $1,890,000. 

Even men with ordinary incomes from $25,000 to $100,000 get, 
for the most part, grossly excessive relief. Ignoring the interest 
factor and assuming in each case a capital gain derived from a 
5-year investment, amounting to five times the taxpayer’s ordinary 
income, we find that a man with an ordinary income of $25,000 
might justly claim a reduction of $24,535 in the tax he would pay 
at regular rates, but gets a reduction of $39,205 under the present 
law and $40,305 under the pending bill; a man with $50,000 might 
justly claim $27,500, but gets $104,750 under the present law and 
$86,450 under the pending bill; a man with $75,000 might justly 
claim $14,184, but gets $168,935 under the present law and $132,- 
450 under the pending bill. As the taxpayer’s average income rises 
above $100,000 his equitable claim for relief goes down, but the 
relief granted shoots upward at an accelerated rate. Moreover, in 
incomes below $50,000, where the relief granted is moderate, capi- 
tal gains amounted to less than 5 percent of the taxpayers’ total 
incomes in 1925 to 1929; but in incomes above five millions, where 
the relief granted is most grossly excessive, capital gains amounted 
to about 65 percent of the taxpayers’ total incomes in those years. 

The capital-gains provision of the pending bill fails to accom- 
plish its avowed purpose of equalizing taxation, as between such 
gains and other income, because it takes into account only one of 
a number of factors that determine the amount of relief that 
should equitably be granted with respect to capital gains. The 
factor considered—the length of time the property has been held 
is grossly overweighted. Assuming an ordinary income of $20,000 
and a capital gain of $50,000 on a 5- to 25-year investment, we 
find that from 64 to 74 percent of the capital gain should be 
included in taxable income in order to obtain a just tax, against 
40 percent prescribed by the bill. For an investment lasting from 
2 to 5 years, from 73 to 84 percent should be included, against 60 
percent prescribed by the bill. For an investment lasting from 
1 to 2 years the percentage should range from 80 to 100, against 
80 percent prescribed by the bill. 

A more important factor—namely, the size of the taxpayer's 
ordinary income—was mentioned in a published statement of the 
Treasury Department to the Ways and Means Committee; but it is 
ignored in the bill. No less important is the amount of the cap- 
ital gains realized in prior years. a 6-year investment, 
if such gains realized this year do not exceed those realized in each 
of the preceding 4 years, it is obvious that the taxpayer has no 
just claim for relief. 

The size of the capital gains is also a factor. If a taxpayer's 
ordinary income is $35,000 and he has a capital gain (from a 5-year 
investment) of $5,000, 100 percent of the gain should be used in 
computing the tax, instead of 40 percent as prescribed in the bill; 
pa if the capital gain amounts to $75,000, only 74 percent should 

A proposal like the capital-gains provision in the pending bill, 
which ts unwarranted tax favors amounting to far more than 
the justified relief it gives, is wholly intolerable. The relief pro- 
vision should either be abandoned altogether, leaving capital gains 
subject to full taxation at regular rates, or it should be modified 
so that the tax on such gains will be not less than it would have 
been (at current tax rates) if the gains had been spread evenly 
over the years during which the property was held. Even so, we 
shall be giving the long-term speculators the benefit of the biggest 
doubt; for such men very commonly take prompt advantage of 
rises in security prices, so that their profits really accrue in the 
year of sale. 

Hersert S. Woop. 


DECISION OF SUPREME COURT IN NEW YORK IN MILK~-CONTROL 
CASE 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, yesterday the Supreme 
Court of the United States rendered an epoch-making de- 
cision in upholding the constitutionality of the act passed 
by the Legislature of the State of New York to create a 
board of control to regulate the entire milk industry of the 
State of New York. I ask unanimous consent that the pre- 
vailing and dissenting opinions of the Supreme Court be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the opinions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(No. 531. October Term, 1933) 


LEO NEBBIA, APPELLANT, v. THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK— 
APPEAL FROM THE COUNTY COURT OF MONROE COUNTY, N.Y. 
[Mar. 5, 1934] 

Mr. Justice Roberts delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The Legislature of New York established by chapter 158 of the 
Laws of 1933 a miik control board with power, among other 
things, to fix minimum and maximum retail prices to 
be charged by * * * stores to consumers for consumption off 
the premises where sold.” The board fixed 9 cents as the price to 
be charged by a store for a quart of milk. Nebbia, the proprietor 
of a grocery store in Rochester, sold 2 quarts and a 5-cent loaf 
bread for 18 cents and was convicted for violating the board's 
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order. At his trial he asserted the statute and order contravene 
the equal protection clause and the due process clause of the 
fourteenth amendment and renewed the contention in successive 
appeals to the county court and the court of appeals. Both over- 
ruled his claim and affirmed the conviction? 

The question for decision is whether the Federal Constitution 
prohibits a State from so fixing the selling price of milk. We 
first inquire as to the occasion for the legislation and its history. 

During 1932 the prices received by farmers for milk were much 
below the cost of production. The decline in prices during 1931 
and 1932 was much greater than that of prices generally. The 
situation of the families of dairy producers had become desperate 
and called for State aid similar to that afforded the unemployed, 
if conditions should not improve. 

On March 10, 1932, the senate and assembly resolved That a 
joint legislative committee is hereby created * * to inves- 
tigate the causes of the decline of the price of milk to producers 
and the resultant effect of the low prices upon the dairy industry 
and the future supply of milk to the cities of the State; to in- 
vestigate the cost of distribution of milk and its relation to prices 
paid to milk producers, to the end that the consumer may be 
assured of an adequate supply of milk at a reasonable price, both 
to producer and consumer.“ The committee organized May 6, 
1932, and its activities lasted nearly a year. It held 13 public 
hearings at which 254 witnesses testified and 2,350 typewritten 
pages of testimony were taken. Numerous exhibits were sub- 
mitted. Under its direction an extensive research program was 
prosecuted by experts and official bodies and employees of the 
State and municipalities, which resulted in the assembling of 
much pertinent information. Detailed reports were received from 
over 100 distributors of milk, and these were collated and the in- 
formation obtained analyzed. As a result of the study of this 
material a report covering 473 closely printed pages, embracing 
the conclusions and recommendations of the committee, was pre- 
sented to the legislature April 10, 1933. This document included 
detailed findings, with copious reference to the suporting evi- 
dence; appendices outlining the nature and results of prior in- 
vestigations of the milk industry of the State; briefs upon the 
legal questions involved; and forms of bills recommended for 
passage. The conscientious effort and thoroughness exhibited by 
the report lend weight to the committee’s conclusions, 

In part those conclusions are: 

Milk is an essential item of diet. It cannot long be stored. It 
is an excellent medium for growth of bacteria. These facts neces- 
sitate safeguards in its production and handling for human con- 
sumption which greatly increase the cost of the business. Failure 
of producers to receive a reasonable return for their labor and in- 
vestment over an extended period threaten a relaxation of vigilance 
against contamination. 

The production and distribution of milk is paramount industry 
of the State, and largely affects the health and prosperity of its 
people. Dairying yields fully one half of the total income from 
all farm products. Dairy-farm investment amounts to approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. Curtailment or destruction of the dairy in- 
dustry would cause a serious economic loss to the people of the 
State. 

In addition to the general price decline, other causes for the low 
price of milk include a periodic increase in the number of cows 
and in milk production, the prevalence of unfair and destructive 
trade practices in the distribution of milk, leading to a demoraliza- 
tion of prices in the metropolitan area and other markets, and the 
failure of transportation and distribution charges to be reduced 
in proportion to the reduction in retail prices for milk and cream. 

The fiuid milk industry is affected by factors of instability pe- 
culiar to itself which call for special methods of control. Under 
the best practicable adjustment of supply to demand the industry 
must carry a surplus of about 20 percent, because milk, an es- 
sential food, must be available as demanded by consumers every 
day in the year, and demand and supply vary from day to day and 
according to the season; but milk is perishable and cannot be 
stored. Close adjustment of supply to demand is hindered by 
several factors difficult to control. Thus surplus milk presents a 
serious problem, as the prices which can be realized for it are 
much less than those obtainable for milk sold for consumption in 
fluid form or as cream. A satisfactory stabilization of prices for 
fluid milk requires that the burden of surplus milk be shared 
equally by all producers and all distributors in the milkshed. So 
long as the surplus burden is unequally distributed the pressure 
to market surplus milk in fluid form will be a serious disturbing 
factor. The fact that the larger distributors find it necessary to 
carry large quantities of surplus milk, while the smaller distribu- 
tors do not, leads to price cutting and other forms of destructive 
competition. Smaller distributors, who take no responsibility for 
the surplus, by purchasing their milk at the blended prices (i.e., 
an average between the price paid the producer for milk for sale 
as fluid milk, and the lower surplus milk price paid by the larger 
organizations) can undersell the larger distributors. Indul 
in this price cutting often compels the larger dealer to cut the 
price to his own and the producer’s detriment. 

Various remedies were suggested, amongst them united action 
by producers, the fixing of minimum prices for milk and cream 
by State authority, and the imposition of certain graded taxes 
on milk dealers proportioned so as to equalize the cost of milk 
and cream to all dealers and so remove the cause of price cutting. 

The legislature adopted chapter 158 as a method of correcting 
the evils, which the report of the committee showed could not 


1 People v. Nebbia (262 N.Y. 259). 
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be to right themselves through the ordinary play of the 
forces of supply and demand, owing to the peculiar and uncon- 
trollable factors affecting the industry. The provisions of the 
statute are summarized in the margin? 

Section 312 (e) on which the prosecution in the present case 
is founded, provides: “After the board shall have fixed prices to 
be charged or paid for milk in any form it shall be 
unlawful for a milk dealer to sell or buy or offer to sell or buy 
milk at any price less or more than such price , and no 
method or device shall be lawful whereby milk is bought or 
sold * * at a price less or more than such price 
whether by any discount, or rebate, or free service, or advertis- 
ing allowance, or a combined price for such milk together with 
another commodity or commodities, or service or services, which 
is less or more than the aggregate of the prices for the milk 
and the price or prices for such other commodity or commodities, 
or service or services, when sold or offered for sale separately 
or otherwise .“ 

First. The appellant urges that the order of the milk control 
board denies him the equal protection of the laws. It is shown 
that the order requires him, if he purchases his supply from a 
dealer, to pay 8 cents per quart and 5 cents per pint, and to resell 
at not less than 9 and 6, whereas the same dealer may buy his 


*Chapter 158 of the Laws of 1933 added a new article (no. 25) 
to the agriculture and markets law. The reasons for the enact- 
ment are set forth in the first section (sec. 300). So far as ma- 
terial they are: that unhealthful, unfair, unjust, destructive, de- 
moralizing, and uneconomic trade practices exist in the produc- 
tion, sale, and distribution of milk and milk products, whereby 
the dairy industry in the State and the constant supply of pure 
milk to inhabitants of the State are imperiled; these conditions 
are a menace to the public health, welfare, and reasonable com- 
fort; the production and distribution of milk is a paramount 
industry upon which the prosperity of the State in a great meas- 
ure depends; existing economic conditions have largely destroyed 
the purchasing power of milk producers for industrial products, 
have broken down the orderly production and marketing of milk, 
and have seriously impaired the agricultural assets supporting the 
credit structure of the State and its local governmental subdivi- 
sions. The to public health and welfare consequent upon 
these conditions is declared to be immediate and to require public 
supervision and control of the industry to enforce proper stand- 
ards of production, sanitation, and marketing. 

The law then (sec. 301) defines the terms used; declaring, inter 
alia, that “milk dealer” means any person who purchases or 
handles milk within the State, for sale in the State, or sells milk 
within the State except when consumed on the premises where 
sold; and includes within the definition of “store” a grocery store. 

By section 302 a State milk control board is established; and by 
section 303 general power is conferred upon that body to super- 
vise and regulate the entire milk industry of the State, subject 
to existing provisions of the public health law, the public service 
law, the State sanitary code, and local health ordinances and regu- 
lations; to act as arbitrator or mediator in controversies arising 
between producers and dealers, or groups within those classes, and 
to exercise certain special powers to which reference will be made. 

The board is authorized to promulgate orders and rules which 
are to have the force of law (sec. 304); to make investigations 
(sec. 305); to enter and inspect premises in which any branch of 
the industry is conducted, and examine the books, papers, and 
records of any person concerned in the industry (sec. 306); to 
license all milk dealers and suspend or revoke licenses for speci- 
fied causes, its action in these respects being subject to review 
by certiorari (sec. 308), and to require licensees to keep records 
(sec. 309), and to make reports (sec. 310). 

A violation of any provision of article 25 or of any lawful order 
of the board is made a misdemeanor (sec. 307). 

By section 312 it is enacted (a): The board shall ascertain by 
such investigations and proofs as the emergency permits, what 
prices for milk in the several localities and markets of the State, 
and under varying conditions, will best the milk industry 
in the State, and insure a sufficient quantity of pure and whole- 
some milk * * * and be most in the public interest. The 
board shall take into consideration all conditions affecting the 
milk industry, including the amount necessary to yield a reason- 
able return to the producer and to the milk dealer.” (b) After 
such investigation the board shall by official order fix minimum 
and maximum wholesale and retail prices to be charged by milk 
dealers to consumers, by milk dealers to stores for consumption 
on the premises or for resale to consumers, and by stores to con- 
sumers for consumption off the premises where sold. It is de- 
clared (c) that the intent of the law is that the benefit of any 
advance in price granted to dealers shall be passed on to the 
producer, and if the board, after due hearing, finds this has not 
been done, the dealer's license may be revoked, and the dealer 
may be subjected to the penalties mentioned in the act. The 
board may (d) after investigation fix the prices to be paid by 
dealers to producers for the various grades and classes of milk. 

Subsection (e), on which the prosecution in the present case is 
founded, is quoted in the text. 

Alterations may be made in existing orders after hearing of the 
interested parties (f) and orders made are subject to review on 
certiorari. The board (sec. 319) is to continue with all the powers 
and duties specified until March 31, 1934, at which date it is to be 
deemed abolished. The act contains further provisions not ma- 
terial to the present controversy, 
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supply from a farmer at lower prices and deliver milk to consum- 
ers at 10 cents the quart and 6 cents the pint. We think the con- 
tention that the discrimination deprives the appellant of equal 
protection is not well founded. For aught that appears, the 
appellant purchased his supply of milk from a farmer as do dis- 
tributors, or could have procured it from a farmer if he so desired. 
There is therefore no showing that the order placed him at a 
disadvantage, or in fact affected him adversely, and this alone 18 
fatal to the claim of denial of equal protection. But if it were 
shown that the appellant is compelled to buy from a distributor, 
the difference in the retail price he is required to charge his 
customers, from that prescribed for sales by distributors is not 
on its face arbitrary or unreasonable, for there are obvious dis- 
tinctions between the two sorts of merchants which may well 
justify a difference of treatment, if the legislature possesses the 
power to control the prices to be charged for fluid milk. Com- 
pare Ameriean Sugar Refining Co. v. Louisiana (179 US. 89); 
Brown-Forman Co. v. Kentucky (217 US. 563); State Board of 
Tar Commissioners v. Jackson (283 U.S. 527). 

Second. The more serious question is whether, in the light of 
the conditions disclosed, the enforcement of section 312 (e) 
denied the appellant the due process secured to him by the 
fourteenth amendment. 

Save the conduct of railroads, no business has been so thor- 
oughly regimented and regulated by the State of New York as 
the milk industry. Legislation controlling it in the interest of the 
public health was adopted in 1862* and subsequent statutes, 
have been carried into the general codification known as the 
agriculture and markets law.“ A perusal of these statutes discloses 
that the milk industry has been progressively subjected to a 
larger measure of control.“ The producer or dairy farmer is in 
certain circumstances liable to have his herd quarantined against 
bovine tuberculosis; is limited in the importation of dairy cattle 
to those free from Bang’s disease; is subject to rules governing 
the care and feeding of his cows and the care of the milk pro- 
duced, the condition and surroundings of his barns and buildings 
used for production of milk, the utensils used, and the persons 
employed in milking (secs. 46, 47, 55, 72-88). Proprietors of milk- 
gathering stations or processing plants are subject to regulation 
(sec. 54), and persons in charge must operate under license and 
give bond to comply with the law and regulations; must keep 
records, pay promptly for milk purchased, abstain from false or 
misle. statements and from combinations to fix prices (secs. 
55, 57a, 252), In addition there is a large volume of legislation 
intended to promote cleanliness and fair-trade practices, affecting 
all who are engaged in the industry.“ The challenged amendment 
of 1933 carried regulation much further than the prior enactments. 
Appellant insists that it went beyond the limits fixed by the 
Constitution. 

Under our form of government the use of property and the 
making of contracts are normally matters of private and not of 
public concern. The general rule is that both shall be free of 
governmental interference. But neither property rights“ nor con- 
tract rights“ are absolute; for government cannot exist if the 
citizen may at will use his property to the detriment of his fel- 
lows, or exercise his freedom of contract to work them harm. 
Equally fundamental with the private right is that of the public 
to regulate it in the common interest. As Chief Justice Marshall 
said, speaking specifically of inspection laws, such laws form “a 
portion of that immense mass of legislation, which embraces 
everything within the territory of a State, * all which 
can be most advantageously exercised by the States themselves. 
Inspection laws, quarantine laws, health laws of every description, 
as well as laws for regulating the internal commerce of a State, 
are component parts of this mass.“ % 

Justice Barbour said for this Court: 

„„ œ It is not only the right but the bounden and solemn 
duty of a State to advance the safety, happiness, and prosperity 
of its people, and to provide for its general welfare, by any and 
every act of legislation, which it may deem to be conducive to 


Laws of 1862, ch. 467. 

*Laws of 1893, ch. 338. Laws of 1909, ch. 9; Consol. Laws, ch, 1. 

* Laws of 1927, ch. 207; Cahill’s Consolidated Laws of New York, 
1930, ch. 1. 

Many of these regulations have been unsuccessfully challenged 
on constitutional grounds. See People v. Cipperly (101 N. T. 634); 
People v. Hill (44 Hun. 472); People v. West, (106 N. T. 293); 
People v. Kibler (106 N.Y. 321); People v. Hills (64 App. Div. 584); 
People v. Bowen (182 N.Y. 1); Lieberman v. Van de Carr (199 US 
552); St. John v. New York (201 U.S. 633); People v. Koster (121 
App. Div. 852); People v. Abramson (208 N.Y. 188); People v. 
Frudenberg (209 N.Y. 218); People v. Beakes Dairy Co. (222 N.Y. 
416); People v. Teuscher (248 N.Y. 454); People v. Perretta (253 
N.Y. 305); People v. Ryan (230 App. Div. 252); Mintz v. Baldwin 
(289 U.S. 346). 

See Cahill’s Consolidated Laws of New York, 1930, and supple- 
ments to and including 1933: Ch. 21, secs. 270-274; ch. 41, secs. 
435. 538, 1740, 1764, 2350-2357; ch. 46, secs. Ga, 20, 21. 

8 Munn v. Illinois (94 U.S, 118, 124, 125); Orient Ins. Co. v. Daggs 
(172 U.S. 557, 566); Northern Securities Co. v. United States (193 
US. 197, 351); and see tthe cases cited in notes 16-23, infra. 

* Allgeyer v. Louisiana (165 U.S. 578, 591);Atlantic Coast Line 
v. Riverside Mills (219 U.S. 186, 202);Chicago, B. & Q. R.R. Co. v. 
McGuire (219 U.S. 549, 567); Stephenson v. Binford (287 U.S. 251, 


4). 
* Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 1, 203). 
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these ends; where the power over the particular subject, or the 
manner of its exercise is not surrendered or restrained, in the 
manner just stated. That all those powers which relate to merely 
municipal legislation, or what may, perhaps, more properly be 
called internal police, are not thus surrendered or restrained; 
and that, consequently, in relation to these, the authority of a 
State is complete, unqualified, and exclusive.” 1 

And Chief Justice Taney said upon the same subject: 

“But what are the police powers of a State? They are nothing 
more or less than the powers of government inherent in every 
sovereignty to the extent of its dominions. And whether a State 
passes a quarantine law, or a law to punish offenses, or to estab- 
lish courts of justice, or requiring certain instruments to be re- 
corded, or to regulate commerce within its own limits, in every 
case it exercises the same power; that is to say, the power of sov- 
ereignty, the power to govern men and things within the limits of 
its dominion. It is by virtue of this power that it legislates; and 
its authority to make regulations of commerce is as absolute as 
its power to pass health laws, except insofar as it has been re- 
stricted by the Constitution of the United States.“ * 

Thus has this Court from the early days affirmed that the power 
to promote the general welfare is inherent in government. Touch- 
ing the matters committed to it by the Constitution, the United 
States possesses the power,” as do the States in their sovereign 
capacity touching all subjects jurisdiction of which is not sur- 
rendered to the Federal Government, as shown by the quotations 
above given. These correlative rights, that of the citizen to exer- 
cise exclusive dominion over property and freely to contract about 
his affairs, and that of the State to regulate the use of property 
and the conduct of business, are always in collision, No exercise 
of the private right can be imagined which will not in some re- 
spect, however slight, affect the public; no exercise of the legis- 
lative prerogative to regulate the conduct of the citizen which will 
not to some extent abridge his liberty or affect his property. But 
subject only to constitutional restraint the private right must 
yield to the public need. 

The fifth amendment, in the field of Federal activity,“ and the 
fourteenth, as respects State action, do not prohibit governmental 
regulation for the public welfare. They merely condition the ex- 
ertion of the admitted power by securing that the end shall be 
accomplished by methods consistent with due process. And the 
guaranty of due process, as has often been held, demands only 
that the law shall not be unreasonable, arbitrary, or capricious, 
and that the means selected shall have a real and substantial re- 
lation to the object sought to be attained. It results that a regu- 
lation valid for one sort of business, or in given circumstances, 
may be invalid for another sort, or for the same business under 
other circumstances, because the reasonableness of each regulation 
depends upon the relevant facts. 

The reports of our decisions abound with cases in which the 
citizen, individual, or corporate has vainly invoked the fourteenth 
amendment in resistance to necessary and appropriate exertion of 
the police power. 

The Court has repeatedly sustained curtailment of enjoyment of 
private property, in the public interest. The owner's rights may 
be subordinated to the needs of other private owners whose pur- 
suits are vital to the paramount interests of the community.” The 
State may control the use of y in various ways; may pro- 
hibit advertising billboards except of a prescribed size and loca- 
tion.” or their use for certain kinds of advertising: may in certain 
circumstances authorize encroachments by party walls in cities;” 
may fix the height of buildings, the character of materials, and 
methods of construction, the adjoining area which must be left 
open, and may exclude from residential sections offensive trades, 
industries, and structures likely injuriously to affect the public 
health or safety; or may establish zones within which certain 
types of buildings or business are permitted and others ex- 
cluded And although the fourteenth amendment extends pro- 
tection to aliens as well as citizens* a State may for adequate 
reasons of policy exclude aliens altogether from the use and 
occupancy of land. 

Laws passed for the suppression of immorality, in the interest 
of health, to secure fair-trade practices, and to safeguard the 
interests of depositors in banks have been found consistent with 


n City of New York v. Mun (11 Pet. 102, 139). 

u License Cases (5 How. 504, 583). 

“United States v. Dewitt (9 Wall. 41); Gloucester Ferry Co. v. 
Pennsylvania (114 U.S. 196, 215). 

A Addyston Pipe & Steel Co. v. United States (175 U.S. «-1, 228- 
229). 


3 Barber v. Connolly (113 U.S. 27, 31); Chicago B. & Q. R. Co. v. 
Drainage Comm’rs (200 U.S. 561, 592). 

Clark v. Nash (198 U.S. 361); Strickley v. Highland Boy Mining 
Co. (200 U.S. 527). 

u Cusack Co. v. City of Chicago (242 U.S. 526); St. Louis Poster 
Advertising Co. v. St. Louis (249 U.S. 269). 

Packer Corporation v. Utah (285 U.S. 105). 

a Jackman v. Rosenbaum Co. (260 U.S. 22). 

» Fischer v. St. Louis (194 U.S. 361); Welch v. Swasey (214 U.S. 
91); Hadacheck v. Sebastian (239 U.S. 394); Reinman v. Little 
Rock (237 U.S, 171). 

a guclide v. Ambler Realty Co. (272 U.S. 365); Zahn v. Board of 
Public Works (274 U.S. 325); Gorieb v. For (274 U.S. 603). 

= Yick Wo v. Hopkins (118 U.S. 356, 369). 

z Terrace v. Thompson (263 US. 197); Webb v. O’Brien (263 
US. 313). 
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due process.“ These measures not only affected the use of private 
property but also interfered with the right of private contract. 
Other instances are numerous where valid regulation has re- 
stricted the right of contract, while less directly affecting property 
rights.“ 

The Constitution does not guarantee the unrestricted privilege 
to engage in a business or to conduct it as one pleases. Certain 
kinds of business may be prohibited; * and the right to conduct a 
business, or to pursue a calling, may be conditioned” Regulation 
of a business to prevent waste of the State’s resources may be 
justified And statutes prescribing the terms upon which those 
conducting certain businesses may contract, or imposing terms if 
they do enter into agreement, are within the State’s competency.” 


*Forbidding transmission of lottery tickets, Lottery Case (188 
US. 321); transportation of prize-fight films, Weber v. Freed (239 
US. 325); the shipment of adulterated food, Hipolite Egg Co. v. 
United States (220 U.S. 45); transportation of women for immoral 
Pp , Hoke v. United States (227 U.S. 308); Caminetti v. United 
States (242 U.S. 470); transportation of intoxicating liquor, Clark 
Distilling Co. v. Western Maryland Ry. Co. (242 U.S. 311); requir- 
ing the public weighing of grain, Merchants Exchange v. Missouri 
(248 U.S. 365); regulating the size and weight of loaves of bread, 
Schmidinger v. Chicago (226 U.S. 578); Petersen Baking Co. v. 
Bryan, No. 203, Oct. T. 1933, decided Jan. 8, 1934; regulating the 
size and character of packages in which goods are sold, Armour & 
Co. v. North Dakota (240 U.S. 510); regulating sales in bulk of a 
stock in trade, Lemieux v. Young (211 U.S. 489); Kidd, Dater Co. 
v. Musselman Grocer Co. (217 U.S. 461); sales of stocks and bonds, 
Hall v. Geiger-Jones Co. (242 U.S. 539); Merrick v. Halsey & Co. 
(242 U.S. 568); requiring fluid milk offered for sale to be tuberculin 
tested, Adams v. Milwaukee (228 U.S. 572); regulating sales of 
grain by actual weight, and abrogating exchange rules to the con- 
trary, House v. Mayes (219 U.S. 270); subjecting State banks to 
assessments for a State depositors’ guarantee fund, Noble State 
Bank v. Haskell (219 U.S. 104). 

* Prescribing hours of labor in particular occupations, Holden v. 
Hardy (169 US. 366); B. & O. R. R. Co. v. I. C. C. (221 US. 612); 
Bunting v. Oregon (243 U.S. 426); prohibiting child labor, Sturges 
& Burn v. Beauchamp (231 U.S. 320); forbidding night work by 
women, Radice v. New York (264 US. 292); reducing hours of 
labor for women, Muller v. Oregon (208 US. 412); Riley v. Massa- 
chusetts (232 US. 671); Miller v. Wilson (236 US. 373); fixing the 
time for payment of seamen’s wages, Patterson v. Bark Eudora 
(190 U.S. 169); Strathearn S.S. Co. v. Dillon (252 U.S. 348); of 
wages of railroad employees, St. Louis, I. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. v 
Paul (173 U.S. 404); Erie R.R. Co. v. Williams (233 U.S. 685); regu- 
lating the redemption of store orders issued for wages, Knoxville 
Iron Co. v. Harbison (183 U.S. 13); Keokee Consolidated Coke Co. 
v. Taylor (234 US. 224); regulating the assignment of wages, Mu- 
tual Loan Co. v. Martell (222 U.S. 225); requiring payment for coal 
mined on a fixed basis other than that usually practiced, McLean 
v. Arkansas (211 US. 539); Rail & River Coal Co. v. Yaple (236 
U.S. 338); establishing a system of compulsory workmen’s com- 
. pensation, New York Central R.R. Co. v. White (243 US. 188); 

Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington (243 U.S. 219). 

* Sales of stock or grain on Booth v. Illinois (184 US. 
425); Brod na v. Missouri (219 U.S. 285); Otis v. Parker, (187 
U.S. 606); the conduct of pool and billiard rooms by aliens, Clarke 
v. Deckebach (274 U.S. 392); the conduct of billiard and pool 
rooms by anyone, Murphy v. California (225 U.S. 623); the sale of 
liquor, Mugler v. Kansas (123 U.S. 623); the business of soliciting 
claims by one not an attorney, McCloskey v. Tobin (252 US. 107); 
manufacture or sale of oleomargarine, Powell v. Pennsylvania (127 
U.S. 678); hawking and peddling of drugs or medicines, Baccus v. 
Louisiana (232 U.S. 334); forbidding any other than a corporation 
to engage in the business of receiving deposits, Dillingham v. 
McLaughlin (264 US. 370); or any other than corporations to do 
a banking business, Shallenberger v. First State Bank (219 US. 
114). 

“Physicians, Dent v. West Virginia (129 US. 114); Watson v. 
Maryland (218 U.S. 173); Crane v. Johnson (242 US. 339); Hay- 
man v. Galveston (273 U.S. 414); dentists, Douglas v. Noble (261 
US. 165); Graves v. Minnesota (272 U.S. 425); employment agen- 
cies, Brazee v. Michigan (241 U.S. 340); public weighers of grain, 
Merchants Exchange v. Missouri (248 U.S. 365); real-estate brokers, 
Bratton v. Chandler (260 U.S. 110); insurance agents, La Tourette 
v. McMaster (248 U.S. 465); insurance companies, German Alliance 
Insurance Co. v. Lewis (233 U.S. 389); the sale of cigarettes, Gun- 
dling v. Chicago (177 U.S. 183); the sale of spectacles, Roschen v. 
Ward (279 U.S. 337); private detectives, Lehon v. City of Atlanta 
(242 U.S. 53); grain brokers, Chicago Board of Trade v. Olsen 
(262 US. 1); business of renting automobiles to be used by the 
renter upon the public streets, Hodge Drive-it-yourself Co. v. Cin- 
cinnati (284 U.S. 335). 

$ Champlin Refining Co. v. Corporation Comm. (286 U.S. 210). 
Compare Bandini Petroleum Co. v. Superior Court (284 US. 8 
21-22). 

Contracts of carriage, Atlantic Coast Line v. Riverside Mills 
(219 U.S. 186); agreements substituting relief or insurance pay- 
ments for actions for negligence, Chicago, B. & Q. R.R. Co. v. Mc- 
Guire (219 U.S. 549); affecting contracts of insurance, Orient 
Insurance Co. v. Daggs (172 US. 557); Whitfield v. Aetna Liſe 
Insurance Co, (205 U.S, 489); National Insurance Co. v. Wanberg 
(260 U.S. 71); Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. v. 
Glidden Co. (284 US. 151); contracts for sale of real estate, 


Selover, Bates & Co. v. Walsh (226 US. 112); contracts for sale of 
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Legislation concerning sales of goods, and incidentally affecting 
prices, has repeatedly been held valid. In this class fall laws for- 
bidding unfair competition by the charging of lower prices in one 
locality than those exacted in another,” by giving trade induce- 
ments to purchasers,™ and by other forms of price discrimination.” 
The public policy with respect to free competition has engendered 
State and Federal statutes prohibiting monopolies,” which have 
been upheld. On the other hand, where the policy of the State 
dictated that a monopoly should be granted, statutes having that 
effect have been held inoffensive to the constitutional guaranties. 
Moreover, the State or a municipality may itself enter into busi- 
ness in competition with private proprietors, and thus effectively 
although indirectly control the prices charged by them.* 

The milk industry in New York has been the subject of long- 
standing and drastic regulation in the public interest. The legis- 
lative investigation of 1932 was persuasive of the fact that for this 
and other reasons unrestricted competition aggravated existing 
evils and the normal law of supply and demand was insufficient to 
correct maladjustments detrimental to the community. The in- 
quiry disclosed destructive and demoralizing competitive condi- 
tions and unfair trade practices which resulted in retail price 
cutting and reduced the income of the farmer below the cost of 
production. We do not understand the appellant to deny that in 
these circumstances the legislature ht reasonably consider fur- 
ther regulation and control desirable for protection of the indus- 
try and the consuming public. That body believed conditions 
could be improved by preventing destructive price cutting by 
stores which, due to the flood of surplus milk, were able to buy at 
much lower prices than the larger distributors and without in- 
curring the delivery costs of the latter. In the order of which 
complaint is made the Milk Control Board fixed a price of 10 cents 
per quart for sales by a distributor to a consumer, and 9 cents by 
a store to a consumer, thus rec g the lower costs of the 
store, and endeavoring to establish a differential which would be 
just to both. In the light of the facts the order appears not to be 
unreasonable or arbitrary, or without relation to the purpose to 
prevent ruthless competition from destroying the wholesale price 
structure on which the farmer depends for his livelihood, and the 
community for an assured supply of milk. 

But we are told that because the law essays to control prices 
it denies due process. Notwithstanding the admitted power to 
correct existing economic ills by appropriate regulation of busi- 
ness, even though an indirect result may be a restriction of the 
freedom of contract or a modification of charges for services or 
the price of commodities, the appellant urges that direct fixation 
of prices is a type of regulation absolutely forbidden. His posi- 
tion is that the fourteenth amendment requires us to hold the 
challenged statute void for this reason alone. The argument 
runs that the public control of rates or prices is per se unrea- 
sonable and unconstitutional, save as applied to businesses 
affected with a public interest; that a business so affected is one 
in which property is devoted to an enterprise of a sort which the 
public itself might appropriately undertake, or one whose owner 
relies on a public grant or franchise for the right to conduct the 
business, or in which he is bound to serve all who apply; in short, 
such as is commonly called a “public utility”; or a business in 
its nature a monopoly. The milk industry, it is said, possesses 
none of these characteristics, and, therefore, not being affected 
with a public interest, its charges may not be controlled by the 
State. Upon the soundness of this contention the appellant’s 
case against the statute depends 

We may as well say at once that the dairy industry is not, in 
the accepted sense of the phrase, a public utility. We think the 
appellant is also right in asserting that there is in this case no 
suggestion of any monopoly or monopolistic practice. It goes 
without saying that those engaged in the business are in no way 
dependent upon public grants or franchises for the privilege of 
conducting their activities. But if, as must be conceded, the 
industry is subject to regulation in the public interest, what 
constitutional principle bars the State from correcting existing 
maladjustments by legislation touching prices? We think there 
is no such principle. The due-process clause makes no mention 
of sales or of prices any more than it speaks of business or con- 
tracts or buildings or other incidents of property. The thought 
seems nevertheless to have persisted that there is something 


farm machinery, Advance-Rumely Co. v. Jackson (287 U.S. 283); 
bonds for performance of building contracts, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co. v. Nelson Manufacturing Co. (no. 239, October term, 
1933), decided Feb. 5, 1934. 

Central Lumber Co. v. South Dakota (226 US. 157). 

u Rast v. Van Deman & Lewis (240 U.S. 342). 

= Van Camp & Sons v. American Can Co. (278 U.S. 245). 

# State statutes: Smiley v. Kansas (196 U.S. 447); National Cot- 
ton Oil Co. v. Teras (197 U.S. 115); Waters-Pierce Oil Co. v. Texas 
(No. 1) (212 U.S. 86); Hammond Packing Co. v. Arkansas (212 
U.S. 322); Grenada Lumber Co. v. Mississippi (217 U.S. 433); In- 
ternational Harvester Co. v. Missouri (234 U.S. 199). 

Federal statutes: United States v. Joint Traffic Association (171 
U.S. 505, 559, 571-573); Addyston Pipe & Steel Co. v. United States 
(175 U.S. 211, 228-9); Northern Securities Co. v. United States (193 
U.S. 197, 332); United Shoe Mach. Corp. v. United States (258 U.S. 
451, 462-464). 

Slaughter House Cases (16 Wall. 36); Conway v. Taylor’s Ex- 
ecutor (1 Black 603); Crowley v. Christensen (137 US. 86). 

» Madera Water Works Co. v. Madera (228 U.S. 454); Jones v. 
City of Portland (245 U.S. 217); Green v. Frazier (253 US. 233); 
Standard Oil Co. v. City of Lincoln (275 U.S. 504). 
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peculiarly sacrosanct about the price one may charge for what 
he makes or sells, and that, however able to regulate other ele- 
ments of manufacture or trade, with incidental effect upon price, 
the State is incapable of directly controlling the price itself. 
This view was negatived many years ago (Munn v. Illinois, 94 
US. 113). The appellant’s claim is, however, that this Court, in 
there sustaining a statutory prescription of charges for storage 
by the proprietors of a grain elevator, limited permissible legis- 
lation of that type to businesses affected with a public interest, 
and he says no business is so affected except it have one or more 
of the characteristics he enumerates. But this is a misconcep- 
tion. Munn and Scott held no franchise from the State. They 
owned the property upon which their elevator was situated and 
conducted their business as private citizens. No doubt they felt 
at liberty to deal with whom they pleased and on such terms as 
they might deem just to themselves. Their enterprise could not 
fairly be called a “monopoly”, although it was referred to in 
the decision as a “virtual monopoly.” This meant only that 
their elevator was strategically situated and that a large portion 
of the public found it highly inconvenient to deal with others. 
This Court concluded the circumstances justified the legislation 
as an exercise of the governmental right to control the business 
in the public interest; that is, as an exercise of the police power. 
It is true that the Court cited a statement from Lord Hale’s 
De Portibus Maris, to the effect that when private property is 
“affected with a public interest, it ceases to be juris privati 
only“; but the Court proceeded at once to define what it under- 
stood by the expression, saying: Property does become clothed 
with a public interest when used in a manner to make it of 
public consequence and affect the community at large” (p. 126). 
Thus understood, affected with a public interest is the equiva- 
lent of “subject to the exercise of the police power”; and it is 
plain that nothing more was intended by the expression. The 
Court had been at pains to define that power (pp. 124, 125), 
ending its discussion in these words: 

“From this it is apparent that, down to the time of the adop- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment, it was not supposed that 
statutes regulating the use, or even the price of the use, of private 
property necessarily deprived an owner of his property without 
due process of law. Under some circumstances they may, but 
not under all. The amendment does not change the law in this 
particular; it simply prevents the States from doing that which 
will operate as such a deprivation.” “ 

In the further discussion of the principle it is said that when 
one devotes his property to a use, “in which the public has an 
interest", he in effect “grants to the public an interest in that 
use” and must submit to be controlled for the common good. 
The conclusion is that if Munn and Scott wished to avoid having 
their business regulated they should not have embarked their 
property in an industry which is subject to regulation in the 
public interest. a 

The true interpretation of the Court's language is claimed to be 
that only property voluntarily devoted to a known public use is 
subject to regulation as to rates. But obviously Munn and Scott 
had not voluntarily dedicated their business to a public use. 
They intended only to conduct it as private citizens, and they in- 
sisted that they had done nothing which gave the public an 
interest in their transactions or conferred any right of regula- 
tion. The statement that one has dedicated his property to a 
public use is, therefore, merely another way of saying that if 
one embarks in a business which public interest demands shall 
be regulated, he must know regulation will ensue. 

In the same volume the Court sustained regulation of railroad 
rates.“ After referring to the fact that are carriers for 
hire, are incorporated as such, and given extraordinary powers 
in order that they may better serve the public, it was said that 
they are engaged in employment affecting the public interest”, 
and therefore, under the doctrine of the Munn case, subject to 
legislative control as to rates. And in another of the group of 
railroad cases then heard™ it was said that the property of rail- 
roads is “clothed with a public interest” which permits legis- 
lative limitation of the charges for its use. Plainly the activities 
of railroads, their charges and practices, so nearly touch the vital 
economic interests of society that the police power may be in- 
voked to regulate their charges, and no additional formula of 
affectation or clothing with a public interest is needed to justify 
the regulation. And this is evidently true of all business units 
supplying transportation, light, heat, power, and water to com- 
munities, irrespective of how they obtain their powers. 

The touchstone of public interest in any business, its practices 
and charges, clearly is not the enjoyment of any franchise from 
the State (Munn v. Illinois, supra). Nor is it the enjoyment of a 
monopoly; for in Brass v. North Dakota (153 U.S. 391), a similar 
control of prices of grain elevators was upheld in spite of over- 
whelming and uncontradicted proof that about 600 grain ele- 
vators existed along the line of the Great Northern Railroad, in 


North Dakota; that at the very station where the defendant's 


* As instances of acts of Congress regulating private businesses 
consistently with the due-process guaranty of the fifth amend- 
ment the Court cites those fixing rates to be charged at private 
wharves, by chimney and hackneys, cartmen, wagoners, 
and draymen in the District of Columbia (p. 125). 

"Chicago, B. & Q. R. R. Co. v. Iowa (94 U.S. 155). It will be 
noted that the emphasis is here reversed, and the carrier is said to 
be in a business affecting the public not that the business is some- 
how affected by an interest of the public. 

= Peik v. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. (94 U.S. 164). 
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elevator was located two others operated; and that the business 
was keenly competitive throughout the State. 

In German Alliance Insurance Co. v. Lewis (233 U.S. 389), a 
statute fixing the amount of premiums for fire insurance was 
held not to deny due process. Though the business of the insurers 
depended on no franchise or grant from the State, and there was 
no threat of monopoly, two factors rendered the regulation reason- 
able, These were the almost universal need of insurance protec- 
tion and the fact that while the insurers competed for the busi- 
ness, they all fixed their premiums for similar risks according to 
an agreed schedule of rates. The Court was at pains to point 
out that it was impossible to lay down any sweeping and general 
classification of businesses as to which price regulation could be 
adjudged arbitrary or the reverse. 

Many other decisions show that the private character of a busi- 
ness does not necessarily remove it from the realm of regulation of 
charges or prices. The usury laws fix the price which may be 
exacted for the use of money, although no business more essen- 
tially private in character can be than that of loaning 
one’s personal funds (Griffith v. Connecticut, 218 U.S, 563). In- 
surance agents’ compensation may be regulated, though their 
contracts are private, because the business of insurance is con- 
sidered one properly subject to public control (O’Gorman & Young 
v. Hartford Ins. Co., 282 US. 251). Statutes prescribing in the 
public interest the amounts to be charged by attorneys for pros- 
ecuting certain claims, a matter ordinarily one of personal and 
private nature, are not a deprivation of due process (Frisbie v. 
United States, 157 U.S. 160; Capital Trust Co. v. Calhoun, 250 
U.S. 208; Calhoun v. Massie, 253 U.S. 170; Newman v. Moyers, 253 
U.S. 182; Yeiser v. Dysart, 267 U.S. 540; Margolin v. United States, 
269 U.S. 93). A stockyards corporation, “while not a common 
carrier, nor engaged in any distinctively public employment, is 
doing a work in which the public has an interest“, and its charges 
may be controlled (Cotting v. Kansas City Stockyards Co., 183 
U.S. 79, 85). Private contract carriers, who do not operate under 
a franchise, and have no monopoly of the carriage of goods or 
passengers, may, since they use the highways to compete with 
railroads, be compelled to charge rates not lower than those of 
public carriers for corresponding services, if the State, in pur- 
suance of a public policy to protect the latter, so determines 
(Stephenson v. Binjord, 287 U.S. 251, 274). 

It is clear that there is no closed class or category of businesses 
affected with a public interest, and the functions of courts in 
the application of the fifth and fourteenth amendments is to 
determine in each case whether circumstances vindicate the chal- 
lenged regulation as a reasonable exertion of governmental au- 
thority or condemn it as arbitrary or discriminatory (Wolff Pack- 
ing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 262 U.S. 522, 535). The 
phrase “affected with a public interest” can, in the nature of 
things, mean no more than that an industry, for adequate reason, 
is subject to control for the public good. In several of the deci- 
sions of this Court wherein the expressions “affected with a 
public interest” and “clothed with a public use” have been 
brought forward as the criteria of the validity of price control, 
it has been admitted that they are not susceptible of definition 
and form an unsatisfactory test of the constitutionality of legis- 
lation directed at business practices or prices. These decisions 
must rest, finally, upon the basis that the requirements of due 
process were not met because the laws were found arbitrary in 
their operation and effect." But there can be no doubt that upon 
proper occasion and by appropriate measures the State may reg- 
ulate a business in any of its aspects, including the prices to be 
charged for the products or commodities it sells. 

So far as the requirement of due process is concerned, and in 
the absence of other constitutional restriction, a State is free 
to adopt whatever economic policy may reasonably be deemed to 
promote public welfare and to enforce that policy by legislation 
adapted to its purpose. The courts are without authority either to 
declare such policy, or, when it is declared by the legislative arm, 
to override it. If the laws passed are seen to have a reasonable 
relation to a proper legislative purpose and are neither arbitrary 
nor discriminatory, the requirements of due process are. satisfied, 
and judicial determination to that effect renders a court functus 
officio. “ Whether the free operation of the normal laws of com- 
petition is a wise and wholesome rule for trade and commerce is 
an economic question which this court need not consider or 
determine” (Northern Securities Co. v. United States, 193 US. 
197, 337, 338). And it is equally clear that if the legislative 
policy be to curb unrestrained and harmful competition by 
measures which are not arbitrary or discriminatory, it does not 
lie with the courts to determine that the rule is unwise. With the 
wisdom of the policy adopted, with the adequacy or practicability 
of the law enacted to forward it, the courts are both incompetent 
and unauthorized to deal. The course of decision in this court 
exhibits a firm adherence to these principles. Times without 
number we have said that the legislature is primarily the judge 
of the necessity of such an enactment, that every possible pre- 
sumption is in favor of its validity, and that, though the court 
may hold views inconsistent with the wisdom of the law, it may 
not be annulled unless palpably in excess of legislative power.“ 


™See Wolf Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, supra; 
Tyson & Bro. v. Banton (273 U.S. 418); Ribnik v. McBride (277 
U.S. 350); Williams v. Standard Oil Co. (278 U.S. 235). 

“See McLean v. Arkansas (211 U.S. 539, 547); Tanner v. Little 
(240 U.S. 369, 385); Green v. Frazier (253 U.S. 233, 240); O’Gor- 
man & Young v. Hartford Ins. Co. (282 U.S. 251, 257, 258); Gant v. 
Oklahoma City (289 U.S. 98, 102). 
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The la bodies have in the past endeavored to promote 
free competition by laws aimed at trusts and monopolies. The 
consequent interference with private property and freedom of con- 
tract has not availed with the courts to set these enactments 
aside as denying due process.“ Where the public interest was 
deemed to require the fixing of minimum prices, that expedient 
has been sustained.“ If the la body within its sphere of 
government concludes that the conditions or practices in an in- 
dustry make unrestricted competition an inadequate safeguard of 
the consumer's interests,“ produce waste harmful to the public, 
threaten ultimately to cut off the supply of a commodity needed 
by the public, or portend the destruction of the industry itself, 
appropriate statutes passed in an honest effort to correct the 
threatened consequences may not be set aside because the regula- 
tion adopted fixes prices reasonably deemed by the legislature to 
be fair to those engaged in the industry and to the consuming 
public. And this is especially so where, as here, the economic 
maladjustment is one of price, which threatens harm to the pro- 
ducer at one end of the series and the consumer at the other. 
The Constitution does not secure to anyone liberty to conduct 
his business in such fashion as to inflict injury upon the public 
at large or upon any substantial group of the people. Price 
control, like any other form of regulation, is unconstitutional only 
ff arbitrary, discriminatory, or demonstrably irrelevant to the 
policy the legislature is free to adopt, and hence an unnecessary 
and unwarranted interference with individual liberty. 

Tested by these considerations we find no basis in the due- 
process clause of the fourteenth amendment for condemning the 
provisions of the agriculture and markets law here drawn into 
question. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


— 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(No. 531—October Term, 1933) 


LEO NEBBIA, APPELLANT, v. THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
APPEAL FROM THE COUNTY COURT OF MONROE COUNTY, STATE OF 
NEW YORK 

[Mar. 5, 1934] 


Separate opinion of Mr. Justice McReynolds. 

By an act effective April 10, 1933 (Laws 1933, ch, 158), when 
production of milk greatly exceeded the demand, the legisla- 
ture created a control board with power to “regulate the en- 
tire milk industry of New York State, including the produc- 
tion, transportation, manufacture, distribution, delivery, 
and sale. The board may adopt and enforce all rules 
and all orders necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
article.. * è A rule of the board, when duly posted and filed 
as provided in this section, shall have the force and effect of 
law. * * A violation of any provision of this article or of any 
rule or order of the board lawfully made, except as otherwise 
expressly provided by this article, shall bea misdemeanor. * * *” 
After considering “ all conditions affecting the milk industry, in- 
cluding the amount necessary to yield a reasonable return to the 
producer and to the milk dealer * * *,” the board “shall fix 
by official order the minimum wholesale and retail prices, and may 
fix by official order the maximum wholesale and retail prices to 
be charged for milk handled within the State.” 

April 17, this board prescribed 9 cents per quart as the minimum 
at which “a store” might sell.“ April 19, appellant Nebbia, a 
small-store keeper in Rochester, sold two bottles at a less price. 
An information charged that by so doing he committed a mis- 


“See note 32, supra. 

“ Public Service Commission v. Great Northern Utilities Co. (289 
US. 130); Stephenson v. Binford, supra. See the Transportation 
Act, 1920 (41 Stat. 456, secs. 418, 422), amending sec. 15 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and compare Anchor Coal Co. v. United 
States (25 F. (2d) 462); New England Divisions Case (261 US. 184, 
190, 196). 

“See Public Service Commission v. Great Northern Utilities Co., 


supra. 

“ Official Order No. 5, effective Apr. 17, 1933. Ordered that until 
further notice and subject to the exceptions hereinafter made, the 
following shall be the minimum prices to be charged for all milk 
and cream in any and all cities and villages of the State of New 
York of more than 1,000 population, exclusive of New York City 
and the counties of Westchester, Nassau, and Suffolk: 

Milk: Quarts in bottles—By milk dealers to consumers, 10 cents; 
by milk dealers to stores, 8 cents; by stores to consumers, 9 cents. 
Pints in bottles—By milk dealers to consumers, 6 cents; by milk 
dealers to stores, 5 cents; by stores to consumers, 6 cents. * * * 

The control act declares: 

“ Milk dealer means any person who purchases or handles milk 
within the State, for sale in this State, or sells milk within the 
State except when consumed on the premises where sold. Each 
corporation which, if a natural person, would be a milk dealer 
within the meaning of this article, and any subsidiary of such 
corporation shall be deemed a milk dealer within the meaning of 
this definition. A producer who delivers milk only to a milk dealer 
shall not be deemed a milk dealer. 

“Producer” means a person producing milk within the State of 
New York. 

“Store” means a grocery store, hotel, restaurant, soda fountain, 
dairy products store, and similar mercantile establishment. 

“Consumer” means any person other than a milk dealer who 
purchases milk for fluid consumption, 
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demeanor. A motion to dismiss, which challenged the validity of 
both statute and order, being overruled, the trial proceeded under 
a plea of not guilty. The board's order and statements by two 
witnesses tending to show the alleged sale constituted the entire 
evidence. Notwithstanding the claim that under the XIV amend- 
ment the State lacked power to be prices at which he 
might sell pure milk, lawfully held, he was adjudged guilty and 
ordered to pay a fine. 

The court of appeals affirmed the conviction. Among other 
things, it said— 

“The sale by Nebbia was a violation of the statute ‘inasmuch 
as the milk control board had fixed a minimum price for milk 
at 9 cents per quart.’ 

The appellant not unfairly summarizes this law by saying that 
it first declares that milk has been selling too cheaply in the State 
of New York, and has thus created a temporary emergency; this 
emergency is remedied by making the sale of milk at a low price 
a crime; the question of what is a low price is determined by the 
majority vote of three officials. As an aid in enforcing the rate 
regulation, the milk industry in the State of New York is made a 
business affecting the public health and interest until March 31, 
1934, and the board can exclude from the milk business any vio- 
lator of the statute or the board's orders.“ 

“In fixing [sale] prices the board ‘must take into consideration 
the amount necessary to yield a “reasonable return” to the 
producer and the milk dealer. * * * The fixing of minimum 
prices is one of the main features of the act. The question is 
whether the act, so far as it provides for fixing minimum prices 
for milk, is unconstitutional * * * in that it interferes with 
the right of the milk dealer to carry on his business in such man- 
ner as suits his convenience without State interference as to the 
price at which he shall sell his milk. The power thus to regulate 
private business can be invoked only under special circumstances, 
It may be so invoked when the legislature is dealing with a para- 
mount industry upon which the prosperity of the entire State in 
large measure depends. It may not be invoked when we are deal- 
ing with an ordinary business, essentially private in its nature. 
This is the vital distinction pointed out in New State Ice Co. v. 
Liebmann (285 U.S. 262, 277). * * * 

“*The question is as to whether the business justifies the par- 
ticular restriction, or whether the nature of the business is such 
that any competent person may, conformably to reasonable regu- 
lation, engage therein. The production of milk is, on account of 
its great importance as human food, a chief industry of the State 
of New York. * * * It is of such paramount importance as 
to justify the assertion that the general welfare and prosperity 
of the State in a very large and real sense depend upon it. 
The State seeks to protect the producer by fixing a minimum 
price for his milk to keep open the stream of 
the farm to the city and to guard the farmer 
loss. * * * Price is regulated to protect the 
een r purchasers against which he cannot protect him- 


“*Concededly the legislature cannot decide the question of 
emergency and regulation, free from judicial review, but this court 
should consider only the legitimacy of the conclusions drawn from 
the facts found. 

We are accustomed to rate regulation in cases of public 
utilities and other analogous cases and to the extension of such 
regulative power into similar fields. * * * 
ample, may be distinguished from the Oklahoma ice case (New 
State Ice Co. v. Liebmann, 285 U.S. 262, 277) holding that the 
business of manufacturing and selling ice cannot be made a pub- 
lic business to which it bears a general resemblance. The New 
York law creates no monopoly; does not restrict production; was 
adopted to meet an emergency; milk is a greater family necessity 
than ice. * * * Mechanical concepts of jurisprudence make 
easy a decision on the strength of seeming authority. * * » 

“*Doubtless the statute before us would be condemned by an 
earlier generation as a temerarious interference with the rights of 
property and contract * * *; with the natural law of sup- 
ply and demand. But we must not fail to consider that the 
police power is the least limitable of the powers of government 
and that it extends to all the great public needs; * * * that 
statutes aiming to stimulate the production of a vital food prod- 
uct by fixing living standards of prices for the producer, are to be 
interpreted with that degree of liberality which is essential to the 
attainment of the end in view; * * * 

With full respect for the Constitution as an efficient frame 
of government in peace and war, under normal conditions or in 
emergencies; with cheerful submission to the rule of the Supreme 
Court that legislative authority to abridge property rights and 
freedom of contract can be justified only by exceptional circum- 
stances and, even then, by reasonable regulation only, and that 
legislative conclusions based on findings of fact are subject to 
judicial review, we do not feel compelled to hold that the “ due- 
process” clause of the Constitution has left milk producers un- 
protected from oppression and to place the stamp of invalidity 
on the measure before us. 

„With the wisdom of the legislation we have naught to do. 
. by laws to oppose the general course of 

e. 

We are unable to say that the legislature is lacking in power, 
not only to regulate and encourage the production of milk but 
also, when conditions require, to regulate the prices to be paid 
for it, so that a fair return may be obtained by the producer and 
a vital industry preserved from destruction The policy 
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of noninterference with individual freedom must at times give 
way to the policy of compulsion for the general welfare.“ 

Our question is whether the Control Act, as applied to appellant 
through the order of the board, no, 5, deprives him of rights 
guaranteed by the fourteenth amendment. He was convicted of 
a crime for selling his own property—wholesome milk—in the 
ordinary course of business at a price satisfactory to himself and 
the customer. We are not immediately concerned with any other 
provision of the act or later orders. Prices at which the producer 
may sell were not prescribed—he may accept any price—nor was 
production in any way limited. “To stimulate the production of 
a vital food product” was not the purpose of the statute. There 
was an oversupply of an excellent article. The affirmation is 
“that milk has been selling too cheaply * and has thus 
created a temporary emergency; this emergency is remedied by 
making the sale of milk at a low price a crime.” 

The opinion below points out that the statute expires March 
31, 1934, and is avowedly a mere temporary measure to meet an 
existing emergency”; but the basis of the decision is not explicit. 
There was no definite finding of an emergency by the court upon 
consideration of established facts and no pronouncement that 
conditions were accurately reported by a legislative committee. 
Was the legislation upheld because only temporary and for an 
emergency; or was it sustained upon the view that the milk 
business bears a peculiar relation to the public, is affected with a 
public interest, and, therefore, sales prices may be prescribed 
irrespective of exceptional circumstances? We are left in uncer- 
tainty. The two notions are distinct if not conflicting. Widely 
different results may follow adherence to one or the other. 

The theory that legislative action which ordinarily would be 
ineffective because of conflict with the Constitution may become 

tent if intended to meet peculiar conditions and properly 

ted, was lucidly discussed and its weakness disclosed by the 
dissenting opinion in Home Building & Loan Assn. v. Blaisdell 
(Jan. 8, 1934). Sixty years ago, in 's case, this court 
declared it inimicable to constitutional government and did 
“ write the vision and make it plain upon tables that he may run 
that readeth it.” 
` Milligan, charged with offenses against the United States com- 
mitted during 1863 and 1864 was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to be hanged by a military commission proceeding under an act 
of Congress passed in 1862. The crisis then existing was urged 
in justification of its action. But this Court held the right of 
trial by jury did not yield to emergency; and directed his release. 
“Those great and good men (who drafted the Constitution) fore- 
saw that troublous times would arise, when rulers and people 
would become restive under restraint, and seek by sharp and 
decisive measures to accomplish ends deemed just and proper; 
and that the principles of constitutional liberty would be in 
peril, unless established by irrepealable law. * * The Consti- 
tution of the United States is a law for rulers and people, equally 
in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of its protection 
all classes of men, at all times, and under all circumstances. No 
doctrine, involving more pernicious consequences, was ever in- 
vented by the wit of man than that any of its provisions can be 
suspended during any of the great exigencies of government. Such 
a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or despotism.” (Ex parte Mil- 
ligan (1866), 4 Wall. 2, 120.) 

The fourteenth amendment wholly disempowered the several 
States to “ deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law.” The assurance of each of these things is the 
same. If now liberty or property may be struck down because of 
difficult circumstances, we must expect that hereafter every right 
must yield to the voice of an impatient majority when stirred by 
distressful exigency. Amid the turmoil of civil war Milligan was 
sentenced; happily, this Court intervened. Constitutional guar- 
anties are not to be “thrust to and fro and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine.” They were intended to be immutable so 
long as within our charter. Rights shielded yesterday should re- 
main indefeasible today and tomorrow. Certain fundamentals 
have been set beyond experimentation; the Constitution has re- 
leased them from control by the State. Again and again this 
Court has so declared. 

Adams v. Tanner (244 U.S. 590), condemned a Washington 
initiative measure which undertook to destroy the business of 
private employment agencies because it unduly restricted indi- 
vidual liberty. We there said The fundamental guaranties of 
the Constitution cannot be freely submerged if and whenever 
pone. Sg arta justification is advanced and the police power 

voked.” 

Buchanan v. Warley (245 U.S. 60) held ineffective an ordinance 
which forbade Negroes to reside in a city block where most of the 
houses were occupied by whites. “It is equally well established 
that the police power, broad as it is, cannot j y the passage of 
& law or ordinance which runs counter to the limitations of 
the Federal Constitution; that principle has been so frequently 
affirmed in this Court that we need not stop to cite the cases.” 
Southern Ry. Co. v. Virginia (Dec. 4, 1933) — The claim that the 
questioned statute was enacted under the police power of the 
State and, therefore, is not subject to the standards applicable to 
legislation under other powers conflicts with the firmly established 
rule that every State power is limited by the inhibitions of the 
fourteenth amendment.” 

Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (261 U.S. 525, 545): “That the 
right to contract about one’s affairs is a part of the liberty of 
the individual protected by this clause [fifth amendment] is 
settled by the decisions of this Court and is no longer open to 
question.“ 
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Meyer v. Nebraska (262 U.S. 390, 399) held invalid a State enact- 
ment (1919) which forbade the teaching in schools of any lan- 
guage other than English. “While this Court has not attempted 
to define with exactness the liberty thus guaranteed, the term 
has received much consideration and some of the included things 
have been definitely stated. Without doubt it denotes not merely 
freedom from bodily restraint but also the right of the individual 
to contract, to engage in any of the common occupations of life, 
to acquire useful knowledge, to marry, establish a home and 
bring up children, to worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, and generally to enjoy those privileges long 
recognized at common law as essential to the orderly pursuit of 
happiness by free men.” 

Schlessinger v. Wisconsin (270 U.S. 230, 240): The State is for- 
bidden to deny due process of law or the equal protection of the 
laws for any purpose whatsoever.” 

Near v. Minnesota (283 U.S. 697) overthrew a Minnesota statute 
designed to protect the public against obvious evils incident to the 
business of regularly publishing malicious, scandalous, and defam- 
atory matters because of conflict with the fourteenth amendment. 

In the following, among many other cases, much consideration 
has been given to this subject: United States v. Cohen Grocery 
Co, (255 US. 81, 88), Wolff Co. v. Industrial Court (262 U.S. 522 
and 267 U.S. 552), Pierce v. Society of Sisters (268 U.S. 510), Tyson 
& Bro. v. Banton (273 U.S. 418), Fairmont Creamery Co. v. Minne- 
sota (274 US. 1), Ribnik v. McBride (277 US. 350), Williams v. 
Standard Oil Co. (278 U.S. 235), Sterling v. Constantin (287 U.S. 
378). All stand in opposition to the views apparently approved 
below. 

If validity of the enactment depends upon emergency, then to 
sustain this conviction we must be able to affirm that an adequate 
one has been shown by competent evidence of essential facts. The 
aserted right is Federal. Such rights may demand and often have 
received affirmation and protection here. They do not vanish 
simply because the power of the State is arrayed against them, 
Nor are they enjoyed in subjection to mere legislative findings. 

If she relied upon the existence of emergency, the burden was 
upon the State to establish it by competent evidence. None was 
presented at the trial. necessary for appellant to show absence 
of the asserted conditions, the little grocer was helpless from the 
beginning—the practical difficulties were too great for the average 
man. 


What circumstances give force to an “emergency” statute? In 
how much of the State must they obtain? Everywhere, or will a 
single county suffice? How many farmers must have been impov- 
erished or threatened violence to create a crisis of sufficient grav- 
ity? If 3 days after this act became effective another very 
grievous murram had descended and half of the cattle had died, 
would the emergency then have ended, also the prescribed rates? 
If prices for agricultural ucts become high, can consumers 
claim a crisis exists and demand that the legislature fix less ones? 
Or are producers alone to be considered, consumers neglected? 
To these questions we have no answers. When emergency gives 
potency, its subsidence must disempower; but no test for its 
presence or absence has been offered. How is an accused to know 
when some new rule of conduct arrived, when it will disappear? 

It is argued that the report of the legislative committee, dated 
April 10, 1933, disclosed the essential facts. May one be convicted 
of crime upon such findings? Are Federal rights subject to extinc- 
tion by reports of committees? Heretofore, they have not been. 

Apparently, the legislature acted upon this report. Some ex- 
cerpts from it follow. We have no basis for determining whether 
the findings of the committee or legislature are correct or other- 
wise. The court below refrained from any opinion in 
that regard, notwithstanding its declaration “that legislative 
authority to abridge property rights and freedom of contract can 
be justified only by exceptional circumstances and even then by 
reasonable regulation only and that legislative conclusions based 
on findings of fact are subject to judicial review.” On the other 
hand, it asserted, “ This court should consider only the legitimacy 
of the conclusions drawn from the facts found.” 

In New York there are 12,000,000 possible consumers of milk; 
130,000 farms produce it. The average daily output approximates 
9,500,000 quarts. For 10 or 15 years prior to 1929 or 1930 the 
per capita consumption steadily increased; so did the supply. 
“Realizing the marked improvement in milk quality, the public 
has tended to increase its consumption of this commodity.” “In 
the past 2 years the per capita consumption has fallen off 
[possibly] 10 percent.” These marked changes in the trend of 
consumption of fluid milk and cream have occurred in spite of 
drastic reductions in retail prices. The obvious cause is the re- 
duced buying power of consumers.” “These cycles of overpro- 
duction and underproduction which average about 15 years in 
length, are explained by the human tendency to raise too many 
heifers when prices of cows are and too few when prices of 
cows are low. A period of favorable prices for milk leads to the 
raising of more than the usual number of heifers, but it is not 
until 7 or 8 years later that the trend is reversed as a result 
of the falling prices of milk and cows.” “Farmers all over the 
world raise too many heifers whenever cows pay and raise too few 
heifers when cows do not pay.” 2 

“During the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, the prices which the 
farmers of the State received for milk were favorable as compared 
with the wholesale prices of all commodities. They were even 
more favorable as compared with the prices received for other 
farm products, for not only in New York but throughout the 
United States the general level of prices of farm products has 
been below that of other prices since the World War.” 
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“The comparatively favorable situation enjoyed by the milk 
producers had an abrupt ending in 1932. Even before that, in 
1930 and 1931, milk prices dropped very rapidly.” The prices 
which farmers received for milk during 1932 were much below the 
costs of production. After other costs were paid the producers 
had practically nothing left for their labor. The price received 
for milk in January 1933 was little more than half the cost of 
production.” 

“ Since 1927 the number of dairy cows in the State has increased 
about 10 percent. The effect of this has been to increase the sur- 
plus of milk.” “Similar increases in the number of cows have 
occurred generally in the United States and are due to the peri- 
odic changes in number of heifer calves raised on the farms. 
Previous experience indicates that unless some form of arbitrary 
regulation is applied the production of milk will not be satisfac- 
torily adjusted to the demand for a period of several years.” 
“Close adjustment of the supply of fluid milk to the demand is 
further hindered by the periodic changes in the number of heifers 
raised for dairy cows.” 

“The purpose of this emergency measure is to bring partial 
relief to dairymen from the disastrously low prices for milk which 
have prevailed in recent months. It is recognized that the dairy 
industry of the State cannot be placed upon a profitable basis 
without a decided rise in the general level of commodity prices.” 

Thus we are told the number of dairy cows had been increasing 
and that favorable prices for milk bring more cows. For 2 years, 
notwithstanding low prices, the per capita consumption had been 
falling. The obvious cause is the reduced buying power of 
consumers.” Notwithstanding the low prices, farmers continued 
to produce a large surplus of wholesome milk for which there was 
no market. They had yielded to “the human tendency to raise 
too many heifers” when prices were high and “not until 7 or 8 
years” after 1930 could one reasonably expect a reverse trend. 
This failure of demand had nothing to do with the quality of 
the milk—that was excellent. Consumers lacked funds with 
which to buy. In consequence the farmers became impoverished 
and their lands depreciated in value. Naturally they became 
discontented. 

The exigency is of the kind which inevitably arises when one set 
of men continue to produce more than all others can buy. The 
distressing result to the producer followed his ill-advised but vol- 
untary efforts. Similar situations occur in almost every business. 
If here we have an emergency sufficient to empower the legislature 
to fix sales prices, then whenever there is too much or too little 
of an essential thing—whether of milk or grain or pork or coal or 
shoes or clothes—constitutional provisions may be declared inop- 
erative and the “anarchy and despotism” prefigured in Milligan's 
case are at the door. The futility of such legislation in the cir- 
cumstances is pointed out below. 

Block v. Hirsh (256 U.S. 135) and Marcus Brown Holding Co. v. 
Feldman (256 US. 170) are much relied on to support emergency 
legislation. They were civil proceedings; the first to recover a 
leased building in the District of Columbia; the second to gain 
possession of an apartment house in New York. The unusual 
conditions grew out of the World War. The questioned statutes 
made careful provision for protection of owners. These cases Were 
analyzed and their inapplicability to circumstances like the ones 
before us was pointed out in Tyson v. Banton (273 U.S. 418). They 
involved peculiar facts and must be strictly limited. Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. v. Mahon (260 U.S. 393, 416), said of them: The 
late decisions upon laws dealing with the congestion of Washing- 
ton and New York, caused by the war, dealt with laws intended 
to meet a temporary emergency and providing for compensation 
determined to be reasonable by an impartial board. They went 
to the verge of the law but fell far short of the present act.” 

Is the milk business so affected with public interest that the 
legtslature may prescribe prices for sales by stores? This Court 
has approved the contrary view; has emphatically declared that a 
State lacks power to fix prices in similar private businesses 
United States v. Cohen Grocery Co., 255 U.S. 81; Adkins v. 
Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525; Wolff Packing Co. v. Industrial 
Court, 262 U.S. 522; Tyson & Brother v. Banton, 273 US. 418; Fair- 
mont Creamery Co. v. Minnesota, 274 U.S. 1; Ribnik v. McBride, 
277 US. 350; Williams v. Standard Oil Co., 278 U.S, 235; New State 
i Se Liebmann, 285 U.S. 262; Sterling v. Constantin, 287 U.S. 

, 396). 

Wolf Packing Co. v. Industrial Court (262 U.S. 522, 537): Here 
the State statute undertook to destroy the freedom of contract by 
parties engaged in so-called “essential” industries. This Court 
held that she had no such power. “It has never been supposed 
since the adoption of the Constitution that the business of the 
butcher, or the baker, the tailor, the woodchopper, the mining 
operator or the miner was clothed with such a public interest that 
the price of his product or his wages could be fixed by State regu- 
lation. * * * An ordinary producer, manufacturer, or shop- 
keeper may sell or not sell as he likes.” On a second appeal (267 
US. 552, 569), the same doctrine was restated: The system of 
compulsory arbitration which the act establishes is intended to 
compel and, if sustained, will compel the owner and employees to 
continue the business on terms which are not of their making. It 
will constrain them not merely to respect the terms if they con- 
tinue the business, but will constrain them to continue the busi- 
ness on those terms. True, the terms have some qualifications, 
but, as shown in the prior decision, the qualifications are rather 
illusory and do not subtract much from the duty imposed. Such 
a system infringes the liberty of contract and rights of property 
guaranteed by the due process of law clause of the fourteenth 
amendment, ‘The established doctrine is that this liberty may 
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not be interfered with under the guise of ing the public 
interest by legislative action which is arbitrary or without reason- 
age aver ae to some purpose within the competency of the State 

e ec 27 ” 

Fairmont Creamery Co. v. Minnesota (274 U.S. 1, 9): A statute 
commanded buyers of cream to adhere to uniform prices fixed by a 
single transaction. “May the State, in order to prevent some 
strong buyers of cream from doing things which may tend to 
monopoly, inhibit plaintiff in error from carrying on its business 
in the usual way heretofore regarded as both moral and beneficial 
to the public and not shown now to be accompanied by evil results 
as ordinary incidents? Former decisions here require a negative 
answer, We think the inhibition of the statute has no reasonable 
relation to the anticipated evil—high bidding by some with pur- 
pose to monopolize or. destroy competition, Looking through form 
to substance, it clearly and unmistakably infringes private rights 
whose exercise does not ordinarily produce evil consequences, but 
the reverse.” 

Williams v. Standard Oil Co. (278 U.S. 235, 239): The State of 
Tennessee was declared without power to prescribe prices at 
which gasoline might be sold. It is settled by recent decisions 
of this Court that a State legislature is without constitutional 
power to fix prices at which commodities may be sold, services 
rendered, or property used, unless the business or property involved 
is ‘affected with a public interest?” Considered affirmatively, 
“it means that a business or property, in order to be affected 
with a public interest, must be such or be so employed as to 
justify the conclusion that it has been devoted to a public use 
and its use thereby in effect granted to the public. * * * 
Negatively, it does not mean that a business is affected with a 
public interest merely because it is large or because the public 
are warranted in haying a feeling of concern in respect of its 
maintenance.” 

New State Ice Co. v. Liebmann (285 U.S. 262, 277): Here Okla- 
homa undertook the control of the business of manufacturing 
and selling ice. We denied the power so to do. “It is a business 
as essentially private in its nature as the business of the grocer, 
the dairyman, the butcher, the baker, the shoemaker, or the 
tailor, * * *. And this Court has definitely said that the 
production or sale of food or clothing cannot be subjected to 
legislative regulation on the basis of a public use.” 

Regulation to prevent recognized evils in business has long been 
upheld as permissible legislative action, But fixation of the price 
at which “A”, engaged in an ordinary business, may sell, in order 
to enable “B”, a producer, to improve his condition, has not 
been regarded as within legislative power. This is not regulation, 
but management, control, dictation—it amounts to the depriva- 
tion of the fundamental right which one has to conduct his own 
affairs honestly and along customary lines. The argument ad- 
vanced here would support general prescription of prices for farm 
products, groceries, shoes, clothing, all the necessities of modern 
civilization, as well as labor, when some legislature finds and 
declares such action advisable and for the public good. This 
Court has declared that a State may not by 1 lative flat convert 
a private business into a public utility (Michigan Comn. v. Duke, 
266 U.S. 570, 577. Frost Trucking Co. v. R.R. Comn., 271 U.S. 583, 
592. Smith v. Cahoon, 283 U. S. 553, 563). And if it be now 
ruled that one dedicates his property to public use whenever he 
embarks on an enterprise which the legislature may think it 
desirable to bring under control, this is but to declare that rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution exist only so long as supposed 
public interest does not require their extinction. To adopt such 
a view, of course, would put an end to liberty under the 
Constitution. 

Munn v. Illinois (1877) (94 U.S. 113) has been much discussed in 
the opinions referred to abeve. And always the conclusion was 
that nothing there sustains the notion that the ordinary business 
of dealing in commodities is charged with a public interest and 
subject to legislative control. The con has been distinctly 
announced. To undertake now to attribute a repudiated implica- 
tion to that opinion is to affirm that it means what this Court 
has declared again and again was not intended. The painstaking 
effort there to point out that certain businesses like ferries, milis, 
etc. were subject to legislative control at common law and then 
to show that warehousing at Chicago occupied like relation to the 
public would have been pointless if “affected with a public in- 
terest” only means that the public has serious concern about the 
perpetuity and success of the undertaking. That is true of almost 
all ordinary business affairs. Nothing in the opinion lends sup- 
port, directly or otherwise, to the notion that in times of peace 
a legislature may fix the price of ordinary commodities—grain, 
meat, milk, cotton, etc. 

Of the assailed statute the court of appeals says: “It first 
declares that milk has been selling too cheaply in the State of 
New York, and has thus created a temporary emergency; this 
emergency is remedied by making the sale of milk at a low price 
a crime; the question of what is a low price is determined by the 
majority vote of three officials.” Also, “With the wisdom of the 
legislation we have naught to do. It may be vain to hope by laws 
to oppose the general course of trade.” Maybe, because of this 
conclusion, it said nothing concerning the possibility of obtaining 
increase of prices to producers—the thing definitely aimed at— 
through the means adopted. 

But plainly, I think, this Court must have regard to the wisdom 
of the enactment. At least we must inquire concerning its pur- 
pose and decide whether the means proposed have reasonable rela- 
tion to something within legislative power—whether the end is 
legitimate, and the means appropriate. If a statute to prevent 
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conflagrations, should require householders to pour oil on their 
roofs as a means of curbing the spread of fire when discovered 
in the neighborhood, we could hardly uphold it. Here, we find 
direct interference with guaranteed rights defended upon the 
ground that the purpose was to promote the public welfare by 
increasing milk prices at the farm. Unless we can affirm that the 
end p is proper and the means adopted have reasonable 
relation to it, this action is unjustifiable. 

The court below has not definitely affirmed this necessary rela- 
tion; it has not attempted to indicate how higher charges at stores 
to impoverished customers when the output is excessive and sale 
prices by producers are unrestrained, can possibly increase receipts 
at the farm. The legislative committee pointed out as the obvious 
cause of decreased consumption, notwithstanding low prices, the 
consumers’ reduced buying power. Higher store prices will not 
enlarge this power; nor will they decrease production. Low prices 
will bring less cows only after several years. The prime causes of 
the difficulties will remain. Nothing indicates early decreased out- 
put. Demand at low prices being wholly insufficient, the pro- 
posed plan is to raise and fix higher minimum prices at stores 
and thereby aid the producer whose output and prices remain un- 
restrained! It is not true, as stated, that “ the States seeks to pro- 
tect the producer by fixing a minimum price for his milk.” She 
carefully refrained from doing this; but did undertake to fix the 
price after the milk had passed to other owners. Assuming that 
the views and facts reported by the legislative committee are cor- 
rect, it appears to me wholly unreasonable to expect this legisla- 
tion to accomplish the proposed end—increase of prices at the 
farm, We deal only with order no. 5, as did the court below. It 
is not merely unwise; it is arbitrary and unduly oppressive. Better 
prices may follow but it is beyond reason to expect them as the 
consequent of that order. The legislative committee reported: “It 
is recognized that the dairy industry of the State cannot be placed 
upon a profitable basis without a decided rise in the general 
level of commodity prices.” 

Not only does the statute interfere arbitrarily with the rights 
of the little grocer to conduct his business acco: to standards 
long accepted—complete destruction may follow; but it takes away 
the liberty of 12,000,000 consumers to buy a necessity of life in an 
open market. It imposes direct and arbitrary burdens upon those 
already seriously impoverished with the alleged immediate design 
of affording special benefits to others. To him with less than 
9 cents it says, You cannot procure a quart of milk from the 
grocer although he is anxious to accept what you can pay and 
the demands of your household are urgent! A superabundance; 
but no child can purchase from a willing storekeeper below the 
figure appointed by three men at headquarters! And this is true 
although the storekeeper himself may have bought from a willing 
producer at half that rate and must sell quickly or lose his stock 
through deterioration. The fanciful scheme is to protect the 
farmer against undue exactions by prescribing the price at which 
milk disposed of by him at will may be resold! 

The statement by the court below that: Doubtless the statute 
before us would be condemned by an earlier generation as a 
temerarious interference with the rights of property and con- 
tract * +; with the natural law of supply and demand”, is 
obviously correct. But another, that “statutes aiming to stimu- 
late the production of a vital food product by fixing living stand- 
ards of prices for the producer, are to be interpreted with that de- 
gree of liberality which is essential to the attainment of the end 
in view”, conflicts with views of constitutional rights accepted 
since the beginning. An end, although apparently desirable, can- 
not justify inhibited means. Moreover, the challenged act was not 
designed to stimulate production—there was too much milk for 
the demand and no prospect of less for several years; also stand- 
ards of prices” at which the producer might sell were not pre- 
scribed. The legislature cannot lawfully destroy guaranteed rights 
of one man with the prime purpose of enriching another, even 
if for the moment this may seem advantageous to the public. And 
the adoption of any “concept of jurisprudence” which permits 
facile of the Constitution as long interpreted and re- 
spected will inevitably lead to its destruction. Then all rights 
will be subject to the caprice of the hour; government by stable 
laws will pass. 

The somewhat misty suggestion below that condemnation of 
the challenged legislation would amount to holding “that the 
due-process clause has left milk production unprotected from op- 
pression“, I assume, was not intended as a material contribution 
to the discussion upon the merits of the cause. Grave concern 
for embarrassed farmers is everywhere; but this should neither ob- 
scure the rights of others nor obstruct judicial appraisement of 
measures proposed for relief. The ultimate welfare of the pro- 
ducer, like that of every other class, requires dominance of the 
Constitution. And zealously to uphold this in all its parts is the 
highest duty intrusted to the courts. 

The judgment of the court below should be reversed. 

Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice Sutherland, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Butler authorize me to say that they concur in this opinion. 


THE NATIONAL RECOVERY PROGRAM—ARTICLE BY MAXINE DAVIS 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, yesterday 
there was discussion in the Senate on the subject of na- 
tional recovery that aroused very great interest. Miss 
Maxine Davis has made a tour of many portions of the 
United States looking into the operations of some of the 
statutes associated with the national-recovery program and 
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particularly that pertaining to national industrial recovery. 
In the current issue of McCall’s Magazine the results of her 
investigation are made public. I ask that her article, en- 
titled, “We Are On Our Way”, be incorporated in the 
RECORD. - 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
incorporated in the REcorD, as follows: 


[From McCall's Magazine for March 1934] 


(This portrait of the people celebrates the first anniversary of 
the new deal. Almost 1 year from the day that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt captured the imagination of the world Maxine Davis 
began a transcontinental journey which resulted in this stirring 
article that reveals what’s going on in the hearts and minds of 
our countrymen today.) 

On the 4th of March 1 year ago chaos hung, like the sword of 
Damocles, above the American people. A third of them were de- 
pendent on a dole for mere existence, a dole whose cancerous 
growth had already sapped private, municipal, and even State 
funds. Revolting farmers with noose and gun, frontier fashion, 
were guarding their homes from foreclosure. Factory furnaces 
were cold. The cracking credit structure had given way with the 
Michigan moratorium and bank doors were closing with the thud 
of earth on coffins, On that day Franklin Roosevelt stood on the 
steps of the Capitol and promised action Action now!” 

Today, 1 year later, that sword is replaced by the rainbow. The 
President has kept his word. He is doing something. Everywhere 
conditions are better. True, the Pittsburgh skyline is still omi- 
nously clear. Though sirlion steaks are a ruinous 4 cents a pound 
to the Wyoming cattleman, they are broiled in but few ovens. 
True, the tongues of Babel were a melody on a single string com- 
pared to the apparent confusion of the new deal; wide-eyed 
economists in W n's Roman temples, each saving the Na- 
tion in his own little cubicle. Chicago meat packers operating 
under 16 different codes. Kansas wheat farmers feeling they are 
sinning against the Lord, the Bible, and the church taking checks 
for not growing grain, but taking them just the same, The Presi- 
dent “off gold” and buying more of it every day. The Govern- 
ment spending $13,000,000 to irrigate 80,000 Arizona acres and 
ordering other arable lands plowed under not 20 miles away. 

However, two and three-quarter million men have gone back to 
work in private industry. Four million have C.W.A. jobs and 
P.W.A. has employed a quarter of a million more. What else? 
Thousands of homes saved. Women taken from sweatshops, chil- 
dren from mills, Charity rolls cut in half. Schools open. Banks 
saved. Farmers relieved. Transients at rest. Artists at work for 
all the people. Shops have customers. Trains have passengers. 
Restaurants serve crowds. 

Action! America, lusty and still young, is once more going 
somewhere. It has stopped beating in a feather bed. It is 
baffled, bewildered, moving. 

There's no knowing where we're going, but, thank God, we're 
on our way.” This was the marching song I heard on a 5,000-mile 
journey across the United States to see the workings of the new 
deal. I heard it on Boston Common and San Francisco's Tele- 
graph Hill; on Fifth Avenue and Main Street; from a furniture 
dealer in Lincoln, Nebr.; a street-car motorman in Atlanta; a 
banker in San Diego; from a South Dakota farm woman a hundred 
miles from anywhere. 

Before the President came into office desperate men were saying, 
“What we need is a dictator.” When he secured from Congress 
discretionary power so vast that it left our legislators gasping, the 
Nation shivered, “This is revolution. Toward communism or 
fascism; which?” 

Neither. Actually, one subconscious reason for the average 
man's trust in the President is his adherence to the principles laid 
down by the founding fathers. As evidence, read this: 


SEPTEMBER 1932—FRANKLIN JULY 4, 1776—DECLARATION OF 


ROOSEVELT IN HIS SAN FRAN- 
CISCO COMMONWEALTH CLUB 
SPEECH 


Every man has a right to life; 
and this means that he also has 
a right to a comfortable living. 
.. We have no actual famine 
or dearth. .. . Our Government 
++. Owes to everyone an avenue 
to possess himself of a portion 
of that plenty sufficient for his 
own needs, ugh his own 
work. Every man has a right to 
his own property, which means 
a right to be assured ...in the 
safety of his savings.... If 
+. + we must restrict the opera- 
tions of the speculator, the ma- 
nipulator, even the financier, I 
believe we must accept the re- 
striction as needful, not to 
hamper individualism, but to 
protect it. 


INDEPENDENCE 


All men... are endowed by 
their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights. among 
these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. To 
secure these rights governments 
are instituted deriving their 
just powers from the consent of 
the governed. Whenever 
any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to 
alter... it. 


Here is the philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, of Theodore Roose- 


velt’s “square deal”, of Woodrow Wilson's new freedom”; noth- 
ing more * * * nor less. Franklin Roosevelt saw that since it 


had come to pass that some 600 autocratic corporations controlled 
the destinies of two thirds of industry, without regard to labor 
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or consumer, we had swerved a long, long way from our inherited 
democracy, 

When the people voted overwhelmingly for the new deal, they 
were not asking for a change in the spirit of our Government. 
Theirs was no mandate to change the framework, to make our 
parliament a picnic, as in Russia, or, as in Germany, a gesture. 
We have, to be sure, damned Congress so roundly that at present 
it is as tame as a gigolo. Under the new deal it tends to retain 
its ultimate power. Its geographical representation is supple- 
mented by self-governing economic units, guilds, to substitute 
cooperation, regulation, and control for the anarchy of the old 
system we knew as “ laissez faire.” This organization is the N.R.A. 

Does labor like it? Does a duck like water? Labor is clumsy, 
over-reaching, inchoate, Its leaders for the most are un- 
trained, inadequate, prejudiced, ill-informed, Give them a chance; 
they've rarely had one. 

Do owners of capital like it? Maybe. They don’t know. If 
their books show profits, perhaps. A number are beginning dimly 
to see that employees are customers, Of course, the big pigs think 
they see a chance for monopoly, and elimination of the little 
man, who has noticed that possibility himself. Still, I was no- 
where able to discover that the N.R.A. had forced anyone out of 
business, and Dun & Bradstreet’s report about half as many busi- 
ness failures in 1933 as in 1932. 

Does the consumer like it? When prices have not gone too high 
he does not even notice it. He rarely think of himself in his con- 
suming capacity. 

Do any of these groups understand the implications of N.R.A.? 
Emphatically no. 

The best evidence of its practicability, however, lies in the fact 
that two great basic industries that have renewed their codes are 
the rebellious steel and coal groups. With the introduction of the 
recovery program their parent State, Pennsylvania, greatest sweat- 
shop State in the Union, where children worked for 25 cents a 
week, where whole towns were on relief rolls, where deputy sheriffs 
in private employ could use tear gas to quell labor disputes, is 
changing. In Pittsburgh's Shantytown hundreds still live in boxes, 
like dogs in kennels. Most social legislation is still being defeated. 
A Democratic mayor-elect was arrested for speaking from a soap- 
box without a permit. 

Yet an early robin of liberalism perches there. This winter's 
legislature did pass a child labor law, by 1 vote. Although the 
Weirton Steel Mill dispute has been on every front page the 
American Federation of Labor’s Amalgamated Union has had 
sweeping victories, welcomed by many plants as the alternative 
to extreme radicalism. More than 415,000 men are at work in the 
steel mills, nearly 1929's roll, although production is far below 
that year. Steel production reached twenty-two and one half 
million tons in 1933; the previous year it was thirteen and one 
half million! 

United Mine Workers have increased their membership by bat- 
talions. Coal executives grouch, say they're fearful that their 
profits won't cover their increased overhead; that 1,000 new mines 
have opened since they signed their code; that they're afraid of 
everything, but they won't scuttle the ship. Not openly. 

Decidedly, business in this stricken region is improved. In the 
course of one truck and deliveryman’s strike, a Pittsburgh de- 
partment store put 90,000 parcels through the mails. 

Chiseling? Surely. Hairdressers, for instance, raised the price 
of ent waves from $3 to $5 as “the NR. A. rate” until 
General Johnson bellowed there was no such thing! 

Detroit bubbles, The low- and medium-priced automobile busi- 
ness is the best since 1929. Unless the beaming dealers are false 

rophets, you may have to wait 30 to 60 days for your new car. 

at has not happened in a long time. 

This is news. Automobiles are not bought with C.W.A. money. 
When a thousand men start digging a ditch in Missouri, a shoe 
factory in Massachusetts may—and has—called men back to work. 
When people begin to buy automobiles, it means either their own 
business is improving or prospects are so bright they feel justified 
in trading in the old 1928 rattler for a new car with all the 
delightful 1934 gadgets. 

This industry, which began by saying cynically, Well, boys, 
we'll have to give this thing a whirl,” announces itself 100 percent 
behind the N.R.A. Although it was already well organized, it is 
beginning to see cooperation in terms of control of plant expan- 
sion and production. It also finds it a possible means of eliminat- 
ing its worst evil, seasonal unemployment. In the past, most of 
its men have only worked 4 months a year. Their high wages, 
when averaged the year round, have been a snare and a delusion. 

The automotive industry is for the N.R.A but not for General 
Johnson. We don’t”, a motor magnate stated, “like his top- 
sergeant manners.” 

Chicago is where the N.R.A. spirit reads like the wind down 
Michigan Avenue. When Roosevelt swooped out of the sky to 
meet the convention that nominated him there, the city was 
another ruined Pompeii, buried in the ashes of Insull's crash. 
Thousands of derelict men and women slept on the ground in 
Grant Park before the marble splendor that lines the lake front. 
Beyond, city streets echoed. Great stores were empty. Factory 
machines stood silent. Today it is once more zestful and active, 
if still patched in the breeches and shoes. 

Over in the colossal merchandise mart, Marshall Field & Co., 
greatest dry-goods wholesalers in the country, found its third- 
quarter business increased 70 percent. Where it had practicaily 
no future business a year ago, its books are nicely inscribed today. 
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Last fall some 25,000 buyers marched on Chicago and pur- 
chased nearly $30,000,000 worth of goods. Usually about 10,009 
come and leave fifteen million behind. Merchants are ordering 
hipu colors. Stylists say this shows better times surely as dawn 

e day. 

The mail-order business is enjoying a boom all its own. One 
cọncern has orders from the South that approach 1929 propor- 
tions. Their increases look like predepression stock-market quo- 
tations: Alabama, 259 percent; Georgia, 215 percent; Arkansas, 
220 percent. Prices are increased, too. Printed dress goods that 
cost 914 cents a yard last fall are now 14 cents. Overalls have 
gone up, Oh, those overalls! I heard about them right across 
the farm belt a symbol of the way the city treats the 
country, Men wear them 6 days a week now. Suits are for Sun- 
day. People are buying just the same; furniture and rugs and 
new coffee percolators, where they were purchasing bare necessities 
a year ago. They're getting married, too, and having babies. The 
catalogue business shows that! I hate to think how many 
“Niras” are going to have a hard time hiding their right age 
thirty-odd years hence, 

Even so, they don't trust the “brain trust” out in the Windy 
City. A man who sold me galoshes summed it up. These col- 
lege professors, they have good ideas”, he remarked, but setting 
them to run things is like putting a scientist from General Elec- 
tric’s research laboratories in charge of production. 

Trade warfare, famous in Chicago, is subsiding. A laundry 
price war of 25 years’ growth, which had come to such a pass that 
some firms were giving away 3 shirts with every 10 pounds of 
washing, was ended in 48 hours. The Chicago Federation of 
Labor has had an increase of 50,000 members. It doesn’t like 
compliance because, according to E. M. Nockles, its secretary, an 
able, salty old character, “Employers have been cheating like 
horse thieves, hoping the N.R.A. will break down.” The Chicago 
compliance beard has settled 3,486 complaints (as this is written), 
all but 41 of them without formal proceedings. 

Real estate has no more value today, most places, than it 
had a year ago. Nevertheless, one owner of a building of very 
small apartments reported, “For the first time in 4 years every 
fiat is rented, chiefly by people who had been doubling up with 
their families, and now can afford homes by themselves.” 

Swing down to Texas, to the iron forests where the chug- 
chug in the tall tapering derricks is ceaseless as the croak of frogs 
on a summer night. Say “oil code” to a grimy-faced driller 
or a white-sombreroed owner. Either will offer you a cigar, 
probably a Corona Corona. For this industry, runaway as it is 
romantic, was effectively cutting its own throat when the N.R.A. 
cut its hideous waste to consumption demands, and raised the 
price of crude oil from 10 cents a barrel to somewhere between 
75 cents and a dollar. It also cut hours from 11 or 12 a day to 
36 hours a week. Now an oilman can use up some of the gaso- 
line in his own automobile. 

The code has not cut the allure, however. I met a woman 
drilling a well in California. “It looked so pretty”, she said, 
“T had to buy it.” 

Lumbermen in the Northwest see order but not orders coming 
out of their code. They tell us we may not be able to order 
houses by mail any more, because they are prohibited from 
selling wood cheaply. 

The copper mines of Montana and Arizona won't open for a 
long time. When copper was something to brag about, magnates 
got together and fixed prices so high, and mined so much, that a 
2,000,000,000-pound surplus now hangs over the market. Bridget, 
in Butte, who used to cook Mike's stew while he dug copper 4,000 
feet below the kitchen, is now thankful that he can dig a ditch 
for a C.W.A. pay envelop, deeply thankful. The silver mines are 
bright as their own metal, and gold prospecting is itself again. 
Deadwood, S. D., reminds the oldtimers of the days of Poker Alice 
and Calamity Jane! 

Out in San Francisco, where industries are diversified and not 
too large, the N.R.A. is a grand adventure to its citizens. Here 
Franklin Roosevelt is Allah and fiery George Creel is his prophet. 
Creel, the only disciple of Woodrow Wilson I found active in the 
new deal, has told them it is the open sesame to a finer, more 
gracious life. Firmly they believe it. 

Not, of course, that San Francisco is a city of commercial saints. 
“It's a great e surely", a bland bank president remarked, 
Here's the Market Street Railway, that used to be a pretty tough 
customer, talking about giving its employees half its profits.” 
This did seem millenial * until I found there are no 
profits. The idea might be a way to evade the N.R.A. 

Down in Hollywood the only actors who know about the N.R.A. 
at all are the “bit” players who may become extras“, for less 
pay, and the extras who may be converted, economically, into 
“atmosphere.” One carpenter was thankful for it. Before the 
code, they made us work 8 weeks on half pay", he explained. 
“The nerve! Just when me, with a wife and four kids, was work- 
in’ tyin' ermine tails on electric-light pulls in a new star’s $7,500 
dressin’' room!” The rest, for the most part, are as oblivious as 
Oscar, the penguin. 

Perhaps you, reader, will say this is too kindly a picture. That 
I have scarcely hinted at the thousands of injustices in the name 
of N. R. A. The packed compliance boards; perversions of code pro- 
visions; labor racketeers; frank or subtle violations of every sort. 
The strain on the small business man. The inexcusable price- 
raising. Human greed, you may well object, may stand arraigned 
before public opinion, but it has not been exorcised from the 
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nature of man. Nevertheless, our twentieth century guild system, 
bearing the seeds of our traditional democracy, looks like quite a 
sturdy cactus. 

The agricultural program is an effort to fit farm production to 
this pattern of planned economy, so the farmer, too, may have his 
share of our plenteous goods. It is unnecessary here to repeat his 
story; we all know it well. t 

Does he like it? He likes the checks. Still, hasn't he been 
taught all his life by his father, the State, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture that long hours, honest sweat, and 
more and more acres of good grain are the way and the objectives 
of life? Now along comes the Government and says: 

Look here, you've been a fool. You've slaved away your best 
days; had your kids running cultivators when their legs weren't 
long enough to reach the levers. You're wearing out your family, 
sapping the fertility of the soil, raising so many hogs you can't 
get a dime for them.” 

The farmer thinks somebody lies. He isn't sure who. 

He knows his savings—the value of his land—are almost gone. 
He can’t forget the prices he was receiving last year, nor the 
fact that he never had his share of the Harding-Coolidge pros- 
perity. Clinging to his right to do the wrong things no matter 
what disaster might befall, he persisted in being the liver and 
lungs of the Republican Party, although its tariff policy con- 
tributed largely to his ruin. 

Now, although the pleasant rain of Government checks has in- 
spired a feeling of tolerance toward Messrs. Wallace, Tugwell, 
and others, he still thinks curtailment of products is silly; that 
there can only be a surplus when everyone has his belly full; and 
that everything would be fine and dandy if we just had a good 
hearty inflation. In this he is didactic as the Boston 
who believes a 23.22-grain geld dollar was ordained on. high. 
Neither, apparently, is quite in line with the President's ambi- 
tious efforts to evolve a currency which will insure the real value 
of savings by little fiuctuation in its buying power from one gen- 
eration to another. Nowhere, in fact, did I find much enthu- 
siasm for this particular variety of fiscal manipulation. Outside 
the farm area, most men wanted stabilization, anywhere, but soon. 

The Kansas wheat farmer his check thankfully, 
although he regards it as only fair return for the years when 
he produced bread for the cities at less than the cost af produc- 
tion. He does not, however, view the plan as any other than an 
emergency expedient. 

He also regards it with deep suspicion, as a possible entering 
wedge to putting him on a license. Those who fear fascism for 
this country would feel better if they could stand on a street 
corner of a Saturday morning in, say, Dodge City, Kans., and 
broach the subject of licensing to the farmers who come in. To 
say that the idea is abhorrent is soda-pop phraseology. However, 
farm leaders are suggesting that it might be a good idea to license 
the mavericks who will not cooperate in the crop-reduction 
program. 

The average wheat checks are $179.38, although they range from 
$100 to $1,400. The average check in the corn and hog plan is 
$296, because most corn and hogs are raised in Iowa, while the 
wheat money is spread out over 16 States. What do the farmers 
do with this money? Pay taxes, make an advance on the 
new crop, pay a few store bills, buy some necessities and save a 
little to finish out the winter. 

One woman in Gray County who had just gotten the family 
check took a deep breath and announeed, “ We're practically out of 
sheets and pillow slips! And Bobby and Alice are each going to 
have a good warm coat. I'm going to town!” 

That first shopping Saturday in Dodge City, after the wheat 
checks to come in, saw the biggest crowds that had ever 
filled the streets of that town. One grocery store had the biggest 
day in its history. 

One big grower was a center of interest. He paid his taxes, back 
bills, bought clothes for his family and a radio. His check was 
$1,300. 

During the first 4 days the checks were out the county treasurer 
took in $24,000 in back taxes. That meant keeping the schools 
open. 

One curious result of the depression in the farm region is liber- 
alism in Iowa. The librarian at the Des Moines Public Library 
invited the Communists and the Socialists to hold meetings there 
alternate Sundays. Imagine that a few years ago! Men and 
women from all over the countryside flock into Des Moines to 
attend open forums on public problems, a project financed by the 
Carnegie Foundation. They listen attentively to an astounding 
range of discussions, but will not countenance any criticism of 
the President. It never occurs to them that any of the radical 
changes going on might deprive them of their individual liberty. 
When Harold Hinton said one night, “If I were Hitler”, and 
paused; then, No, if I were Hitler I would shoot myself”, he was 
interrupted by a long storm of applause. 

Iowa is happy. Des Moines sold more Christmas trees this year 
than ever before. Minneapolis, on the other hand, is a doleful 
city. Its great flour-milling industry is slumping, due, in part, 
the millers report, to the fact that the farmer won't pay any 
processing tax. Little crossroads grist mills are springing up; the 
farmer has his grain ground here. Wheat millers are highly 
skeptical of the crop-reduction program, contendirig that the 
farmer is a natural bootlegger, that he puts in wheat when he 
takes out corn. Minnesota, together with other dairy districts, is 
in the doldrums. Dairy farmers want checks, tool 
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The cotton-producing South, however, is booming. It has won 
the Civil War, and is getting reparations! It is whole-heartedly 
behind the A.A.A. King Cotton led the big parade in code making. 
The cotton textile code has so improved conditions in the South 
that Saturday night in a factory town is once more an event! 

If the South is a bustling tribute to the recovery program, 
the realm of finance also feels the new policy—feels it like a 
toothache. 

President Roosevelt has put the Indian sign on the bankers, 
And nobody but the bankers cares, You feel this, dramatically, 
in Wall Street. There a cathedral calm prevades the once hectic 
canyons, 

“This bank-deposit guaranty! Horrible!” shuddered an official 
of a bank that had shocked the Nation with its practices. An 
invitation to loose banking.” He saw no humor in his statement. 

Few executives of large banks like it. Nor do they like the 
Securities Act any better. Unanimously they claim it is a dyke 
against the flow of long-term finance, 

The banker fears the worst from every aspect of the Roosevelt 
policies. Well he might. I lunched with a Chicago financier, 
He led me into a restaurant, a vast chamber somehow familiar 
to me, Finally I identified it; the Dawes’ old bank. In the main 
body of the room were cages which once were labeled, “ Receiving 
A-L” and “Paying M-R.” Now they offer the information, 
“Oyster stew 35 cents” and “All salads 15 cents.” 

“Eh bien”, murmured my host, savoring his sole Marguery and 

some excellent Chablis. “After all, the proletariat does us very 
well.“ 
The President's moves to secure the safety of savings, whatever 
the gold content of the dollar, meets with thanksgiving in the 
average depositor. Said one newspaper editor to me, “Since the 
Government has guaranteed deposits and bought stock in so many 
banks, the people feel their money is safe as in the Postal Savings, 
In the past no paper dared to question the policy of any bank in 
town for fear of causing a run on every bank. Now our queries 
need not be merely futile post mortems.” 

The third major part of the recovery program is the Public 
Works Administration, designed to pump money into the country 
when times are hard, and to develop needed projects. Those 
under way include roads and buildings, bridges and canals, vast 
irrigation projects, the Tennessee Valley development, and sub- 
sistence farms, for which there is a special appropriation. 

Building of waterways seems extravagantly inconsistent with the 
administration efforts to get the railroads to wake up, and to 
make passenger travel something else than a bad dream; to learn 
how to compete with trucks for hauling, with airplanes for speed, 
and to strive for coordination for profits. 

The C.W.A. and the relief administration as a whole is, of 
course, purely an emergency measure, but an inspiring one. Work 
Telief, some of it foolish and wasteful, will leave a goodly residue 
of value received. Edward N. Bruce’s inspired plan to set penni- 
less artists to work on public edifices, elimination of malaria and 
typhoid menaces, nursery schools, adult education, are only a few 
of the projects under way. . 

The President has staked our all on this program. “Will we 
go broke, ma'am?” a chambermaid voiced a general question as 
she brought me the paper that carried the news that Mr. Roose- 
velt had asked 10 billion dollars of Congress. 

How can we go broke? There are grave doubts about the mone- 
tary manipulations. We might fall into a catastrophic financial 
morass. But the real wealth—the man power, the foodstuffs, the 
natural resources, the machinery for the business of living—we 
cannot lose. They are here. 

Nor are we going into an Old World dictatorship of any sort. 
We are revising our economic and social structure to meet the 
demands of a liberty-loving people. 

The President's program opens two roads, one toward the 
“functional” state, wherein agriculture and industry exercise 
planned self-control; the other toward some form of state social- 
ism. The Federal Government has put millions to work; one man 
m every twenty is on the Federal pay roll today. It cannot ab- 
ruptly withdraw its sustenance to them, nor can it suddenly, if 
ever, move out of the many enterprises in which it is engaged. 
If prosperity returns rapidly enough, for whatever cause, if an 
adequate number of men and women can be reabsorbed by private 
enterprise, and if we are sufficiently malleable to develop a tech- 
nique for planned guild government, we will proceed along the 
line of enlightened capitalism. 

Otherwise, we inevitably turn to an Americanized version of 
socialism. This need not be horrific as it sounds to many. Con- 
sider the number of enterprises in which the Federal Government 
is already engaged. 

However this may be, we are thinking. We are acting. Men 
and women have hope in their hearts. Franklin Roosevelt's ex- 
periments are courageous and thrilling. Most of us echo the little 
boy who said: 

“Gee! I wouldn’t be dead for a million dollars!” 

Guide to symbols: 

A. A. A., Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

F.A.C.A., Federal Alcohol Control Administration, 

NR. A., National Recovery Administration. 

F. C. A., Farm Credit Administration. 

T. V A., Tennessee Valley Authority. 

R. F. C., Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 

C. O. O., Civilian Conservation Corps. 

N. L. B., National Labor Board. 

Hammer and Sickle, Russian Recognition. 
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PROFITEERING IN PREPAREDNESS—ADDRESS BY GEN. WILLIAM 
MITCHELL 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I should like 
to bring to the attention of the Senate an address delivered 
before the Foreign Policy Association in New York on March 
3, 1934, by Gen. William Mitchell. General Mitchell ranks as 
one of the greatest authorities, if not the foremost, on the 
subject of aviation. His address contains much information 
which I believe to be of great value. I ask that it be in- 
corporated in the Recorp in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Foreign Policy Association has asked me to appear before 
you today for the purpose of discussing some phases of profiteer- 
ing in preparedness. The subject of preparedness is a very broad 
one. Primarily it involves the determination of what our na- 
tional defenses should be and then fitting the various parts into 
one another so that the greatest efficiency with the least expendi- 
ture may be obtained. There are two main elements in national 
defense, one the personnel and the other the matériel. 

There may be profiteering in personnel. By this I mean those 
seeking financial profit may create a condition whereby the per- 
sonnel of a great Government department is prevented from as- 
serting itself or is rendered impotent in the determination of what 
equipment shall be furnished, who shall get the contracts and 
what shall be paid for them. 

It is generally accepted in the world at large that military aero- 
nautics will be the determining factor in future armed contests 
between nations. As a basis for this conviction, I shall quote 
the views of men outside the aeronautical vocation: 

At the close of the war, Marshal Foch, commander in chief of 
the Allied armies, stated: The potentialities of aircraft attack 
on a large scale are almost incalculable, but it is clear that such 
attack, owing to its moral effect on a nation, may im- 
press public opinion to the point of disarming the government 
and thus become decisive.” This in plain words means that alr 
attack on vital centers will be the decisive element in future wars. 

In 1921, the Joint Board of the Army and Navy, under the presi- 
dency of Gen. John J. Pershing, witnessed the bombardment tests 
against naval vessels conducted by the Army Alr Service. The 
report stated: 

“Aircraft carrying high-capacity high-explosive bombs of suf- 
cient size have adequate offensive power to sink or seriously dam- 
age any naval vessel at present constructed, provided such projec- 
tile can be placed in the water close alongside the vessel. Fur- 
thermore, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to build any type 
of vessel of sufficient strength to withstand the destructive force 
that can be obtained with the largest bombs that airplanes may 
be able to carry from shore bases or sheltered harbors.” 

In plain words, this means that aircraft may sink or destroy 
any vessel that floats on top of the sea, and, as aircraft are 
able to fiy anywhere over land or water, it means that aircraft 
dominates seacraft. 

The finding of this Board did not take into consideration the 
use of gas, water torpedoes, air torpedoes, gliding bombs, mines, 
or gun and cannon fire against ships. It must be remembered 
that naval vessels spend most of their time in harbor and that 
their attack at such places is an easy matter, as is the destruction 
of their shore establishments, drydocks, and supply points. 

The Honorable Stanley Baldwin, former Premier of Great Britain, 
during a hearing of the air estimates in the British House of 
Commons, November 10, 1932, stated as follows: 

„If a man has a potential weapon and has his back to the 
wall and is going to be killed, he will use that weapon, whatever 
8 ence has shown us that the stern test of 
war will break down all convention.“ 

This, in plain words, means that vital centers will be attacked 
by chemical weapons as well as others and that any attempt to 
limit or curtail the action of aircraft will not be countenanced, 
as they are more economical weapons than any heretofore devised 
or used. 

The older services have in their past always tried to limit new 
inventions, opposing such innovations as the bow and arrow, the 
musket, the iron-clad ship, and now air power. Armies and navies 
have always been the implacable foes of the development of air 
power, wishing to restrain it and keep it under their control; 
the navies, because they see that eventually aircraft will sup- 
plant them in most of their duties and that in war no vessels 
will be able to exist on top of the water; the armies, because they 
derive a certain prestige from control of it. The American Army 
has been particularly narrow in this regard. It talks about team- 
work, but the teamwork of an army compared to air power has 
about the same ratio as a team of bow and arrow men compared 
to a 16-inch cannon, or a team of a goat and a race horse 
hitched together. The horse's legs would have to be cut off to 
make him conform to the goat’s speed. Air power under some 
conditions is able to obtain victory in war by its action alone, 
unaided by an army or navy. Naturally it has its limitations, as 
have armies and navies. 

Armies will always be needed, and efficient ones, in our country 
particularly. The Army in the United States, with respect to the 
Air Service, is very much like the farmer who had the bull by 
the tail. He tries to hold on but is pulled along by it and is 
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afraid that if he lets go the bull will turn around and gore him. 
At it has worked out here, he has yelled for assistance to the Navy 
and profiteers who have gallantly come to his rescue have lassoed 
the bull, cut off his horns, hog-tied him, and left him impotent on 
the ground. Now they eat the steaks. 

Each committee appointed by the President or Congress, with 
the notable exception of one which will be mentioned later, has 
recommended the consolidation of our aeronautical activities under 
one head. On page 5 of the Report of the Select Committee of 
Inquiry of the House of Representatives into Operations of the 
United States Air Services, the committee found as follows: 

“That there is no uniformity of Army and Navy policy as to 
organization, equipment, control of mnel, procurement, de- 
sign, or use of aircraft; * * © that there is duplication in the 
expenditure of both money and effort by the Army and Navy.” 

Conditions have not since this report was made. The 
8 States has taken no action whatever to meet modern con- 

ons. 

Now, let's see what the Europeans have done. In every case 
they have formed a department of aeronautics coequal with the. 
Army and Navy. They have formed a professional aeronautical 
personnel, similar in status to that in the Army or Navy. This 
is trained essentially for aeronautics, is given a life position with 
appropriate rank and position, so that they cannot be influenced 
by politicians, profiteers, or corruption, nor domineered over by 
the other services. It is their duty to carry out the aeronautical 
policy which has been determined by the state. 

In doing this they have created an aeronautical striking weapon, 
the air force, entirely independent from any other organization. 
It is designed to hit the vital centers of the enemy at once 
in case of war and destroy the will of the whole hostile people 
to resist. In this force there is no time for mobilization, it is 
constantly ready. It is backed up by a civil and commercial avia- 
tion, under the direct control of the Government, which bears 
much the same relation to the air force as the merchant marine 
does to the Navy. The Navy and Army are given detachments 
from this force for their own domestic service, the Navy whatever 
air units they need on their carriers and other ships, the Army 
whatever observation it requires. Another very important ele- 
ment placed under the jurisdiction of the air force is the Nation's 
defense against aircraft. This consists of all the elements includ- 
ing pursuit aviation, units for defense against local air attacks, 
methods of protecting the population against aerial attacks, and 
defense against seacraft. 

In the United States we have no system of this kind. In Eu- 
rope it is a result of hard experience. In 1915 the Germans had 
no difficulty in raiding the British Isles, even with the crude air- 
planes they had at that time. The British Army 
control of air over the land, the Navy had control 
the sea. When the Germans came over the 
tor the Army air service to get in the air 
they had no previous notice; and when the raiders returned over 
the sea, as there was no coordination, the naval air service was 
not there. This is our condition at present. In 1917 the British 
formed an air ministry co of all the air services. The 
Germans had already done that in 1916. They were followed by 
Italy, France, Russia, Spain, and others. 

In the United States we have had four periods of development 
of our air power. First, from the time the Wrights began fiying, 
until the World War. During this period about all that could be 
done was to prove that an airplane could get off the ground and 
land again. The feeling of the older services toward the new 
creation was that it was a joke, from a military standpoint. 

In the second period, during the World War, we developed a 

marvelous personnel and system in our military units, but in the 
production and purchase of our aircraft in the United States, 
which were turned over to civilians with military titles, one of 
the worst orgies of graft and corruption occurred in our history. 
As a result, only 100 airplanes, more dangerous to our men than 
to the enemy, reached the front in Europe by November 11, 1918, 
after an expenditure of $1,051,511,988 by the United States. This 
has been attested to by various committees and boards, one of 
which was presided over by Mr. Charles E. Hughes, now Chief 
Justice of the United States. Mr, Hughes recommended trial by 
courtmartial of those responsible. The planes we fought in were 
of foreign manufacture. This period ended in 1919. 
From 1919 to 1926, the aeronautical racketeers were practically 
eliminated. The Government ran the Air Services. The Army 
Air Service, on its return from Europe, had an opportunity to go 
ahead and adopt an experimental and operational p which 
put it far ahead of the world in aviation and which would have 
continued had it not been stopped from outside. It acted at this 
time practically as an independent force, as it was not throttled 
then by the General Staff of the Army. Carrying the mail was 
developed during this same period under Government control. 

The fourth period came after the findings of the Morrow Board 
in 1926, and the enactment of their recommendations into law. 
The effect of this substantially was to turn over our areonautical 
development to what might be termed the aeronautical racketeers. 
Not a single change for the better was made in our aeronautical 
policy, system, or organization. The old methods were perpetuated 
in a stronger form and in addition subsidies for carrying the mail 
were provided for. The result was as follows: 

The Navy kept its air organization; the Army kept its air organ- 
ization. The Coast Guard had one; the Marines had one. The 
National Advisory Committee and the Bureau of Standards had a 
finger in it; a new unit was created in the Department of Com- 
merce to handle civil aviation. But, due to the granting of postal 
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subsidies, still another unit was set up in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which has proven to be the most pernicious element that 
ever entered into our aeronautical situation. A small group of 
people similar to those who gained control of our aeronautical 
production during the World War formed themselves into holding 
companies into which were taken the factories building aircraft, 
the factories building motors, and the companies organized to 
operate the air mail and passenger service. These civilian op- 
erating companies created an entirely new air personnel, that of 
commercial pilots, over which the Government had no jurisdic- 
tion, The airplanes used for carrying p and mail were 
not under the jurisdiction of the Government except as to inspec- 
tion and airworthiness. The Government, however, paid out the 
money for the operation and maintenance of this whole system, 
$46,800,000 being paid out as mail subsidies alone. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Feb. 14, 1934, p. 2471-2.) Sufficient experimental money, 
which the Government had been able to use before, was taken 
away from it on the ground that if it was turned over to the aero- 
nautical industry it could do more than the Government, 

The result has been that the merchants in control of our aero- 
nautics have attempted to sell what they had to the Government 
with as little improvement as possible, because if improvements 
Were made, money on tation would be required and a 
change in types of motors and planes would also require different 
tools, jigs, and cther for the making of new equipment. 

As all of this is paid for by the United States Government, it is 
evident that the Government should have not only the dominat- 
ing voice in what is done but should see that the funds are 
honestly and efficiently spent. As has been brought out in evi- 
dence, these profiteers have taken their stock and run it up from 
$1 to $10,000. They have paid enormous salaries, in one case 
about $400,000 a year, and others in proportion. These men know 
little about aeronautics and think first of making money, next of 
furnishing service. This is why our aircraft of all descriptions 
have fallen way behind what they should be and why our com- 
mercial aircraft are deficient in safety devices, navigational instru- 
ments, and speed. 

These manipulators of our aeronautics have been all-powerful 
politically, They have put their representatives in Washington 
to influence not only the giving out of contracts but policies also. 
They wish to keep our aeronautics separated, for in that way the 
functions are overlapping and more money is spent by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Recent investigations have shown, first, that in many cases 
there have been too great profits in the manufacture of airplanes; 
second, that profiteering has taken place by manipulation of 
stock of aircraft companies; third, that there has been collusion 
between air-mail contractors, operators, and others with 
to Government contracts, as brought out by the United States 
Senate committee investigating air-mail contracts; fourth, that 
the method of development and procurement should be improved; 
fifth, to protect the Government in the construction and opera- 
tion of aircraft, certain prototype airplanes, and any equipment 
found necessary should be built by the Government to determine 
costs and efficiency, and in this connection the Government 
should operate certain aircraft along all airways to all our posses- 
sions, in all kinds of weather throughout the year. 

There is nothing new about any of these matters. They have 
come up before the Congress each year. There have been prac- 
tically the same discussions among aeronautical men the world 
over. The conditions are well understood. Every nation has 
looked them squarely in the face and solved them except the 
United States. These conditions can be corrected by adopting a 
definite policy for aeronautics for the United States, causing an 
experimental program of airplanes, aircraft engines, instruments, 
and armament to be developed under a permanent and capable 
personnel of a single service, requiring procurement be made ac- 
cording to law by a single service, by competition, and putting 
the accounting under the General Accounting Office of the Treas- 
ury, presided over by Mr. McCarl. Aeronautical publicity and 
education should be carried out under the aeronautical branch 
instead of the Army, Navy, or other agency, as is the case at 


present. 

In the field of operations, these same self-seeking interests have 
conducted the air mail and passenger services, all the pioneer 
work on which had been done by the United States Government. 
Upon these Government airways they superimposed their private 
radio system. They had their own corps of pilots, about 500, 
who drew salaries as high as from $750 to $1,000 a month. 

When the administration in its wise discretion threw out the 
air-mail contracts as having been obtained by collusion and fraud, 
the Army was ordered to carry the air mail. The fiying personnel 
of these civil companies and the airplanes, as they are main- 
tained by Government subsidy, should have been subject to the 
Government’s call at any time the Executive Department de- 
cided that an emergency existed. But look what happened to 
these noble patriots. They are not subject to the Government's 
call; it is not contained in the law. 

The United States could not use their radio system nor their 
radio equipment, nor their planes. This is why they announced 
so emphatically that the Army could not carry the mail. There- 
upon the Army Air Corps, which was not properly equipped for 
any kind of duty, due to the machinations of these aviation 
profiteers and to service politicians, undertook to carry the mail 


under conditions which these very people who are putting up 
such a great hue and cry through their controlled press could 
not have done. They have used inferior radio and inferior air- 
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planes without a whimper to carry out the President’s wishes 
and have rendered a wonderful account of themselves. Only one 
man has been lost while actually carrying the mail. The oper- 
ation of these lines will give the Government an opportunity to 
figure up what the costs should be in a service of this kind, how 
it should be handled, and what our future course should be. 

The civilian companies not only attempted to arrogate to 
themselves all the functions of air power in this country but to 
defy the Executive. Their propaganda through their inspired 
press, has filled the country with their great deeds. But the 
passenger planes they have provided do not have necessary mod- 
ern safeguards; they are not provided with automatic pilots, ex- 
cept in a few cases; they do not have cabin parachutes, nor 
defrosting equipment, nor resonance altimeters, nor landing 
sticks and other devices for the care and safety of passengers. 
Such a condition would not have been tolerated for a moment 
under any sensible aeronautical administration. 

The control of ciyil and commercial aviation presents quite a 
complex problem and has been handled in different ways in vari- 
ous parts of the world. The object of subsidies is to develop 
aeronautics as a general asset to the country to be used in case 
of emergency and to extend the national culture and interests. 
The great nations of the world subsidize their regular airways. 
As a general proposition their equipment is prescribed, their per- 
sonnel, both in the air and on the ground, has to answer cer- 
tain requirements, and they are all subject to call in emergency 
by the Government. 

The present world position of the United States Air Services 
(they cannot be called air forces) is well illustrated in a study 
made by an expert, from which I quote: 

“The United States is third of the nations in merely the 
number of warplanes (three close behind). 

“It is sixth of the nations in the number of factories manu- 
facturing warplane or high-powered airplane engines. 

“It is definitely the most backward of all the nations manu- 
facturing warplane engines and warplanes, in the design of them 
in service and projected. 3 
5 Its leading warplanes are most deficient in elasticity of per- 


ormance. 

Its 1 warplanes cannot even reach similar foreign 
planes to do battle with them. 

$ Comparatively, it does not actually make or possess any war- 
planes. 

“The whole of its air forces could probably be grounded and 
rendered useless or destroyed by the tiny Belgian air forces, 
given the same type of warplane pilots as the principal com- 
batant nations had in the World War. 

“The whole of its air forces could be grounded and rendered 
useless or destroyed by 30 percent of the British Royal Air Force, 
or 40 percent of the French Air Force, or 50 percent each of the 
Italian, Japanese, or Soviet Russian Air Forces. 

“It will take at least 2 years to catch up with the outside 


devices under license from the original foreign manufacturers; 
and at least 3 to 4 years if it proceeds without such foreign 
licenses, and if the foreign nations concerned stop progress mean- 
while. 

“The United States Air Forces cannot fight when they like, 
where they like, or how they like.” 


. hd s * 0 s . 


“The structures of that portion of the aviation industry of 
the United States which is producing warplane engines and war- 
planes is assembled as follows: 

“(a) The United Aircraft and Transport Corporation, New York, 
N.Y., which controls the following: 

“1. Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash., airplanes and war- 
planes. 

“2. Stearman Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans., airplanes. 

“$3. Sikorsky Aircraft Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn., airplanes 
and warplanes. 
“4, Chance-Vought Corporation, East Hartford, Conn., war- 
planes. 

“5. Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., East Hartford, Conn., P. & 
W. Wasp and Hornet air-cooled radial airplane and warplane 


engines. 

“6. Hamilton Propellor Co., East Hartford, Conn., airplane and 
warplane propellers, 

“7, Boeing School of Aeronautics, Oakland, Calif., flying serv- 
ice. 
“8. United Aircraft Exports, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

“9. Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 

“This group of firms, probably the largest aircraft trust in 
the United States, is not free to make its own decisions on 
aviation matters. Possibly, its technical and other material be- 
comes speedily known to foreign countries. It is controlled by 
the National City Co. and the National City Bank of New York 
and by the Morgan International financial interests, 

“(b) The Curtiss-Wright Corporation, New York, N.Y., which 
comprises the following: 

1. Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Buffalo, N. T., airplanes and 
warplanes. 

“2. Keystone Aircraft Corporation, Bristol, Pa., airplanes and 


warplanes. 
“3. Curtiss-Wright Airplane Co., St. Louis, Mo., airplanes, 


1934 


“4. Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Patterson, N.J., Curtis D. 
12 (450-500 rated hp. water-cooled) and ‘Conqueror’, Prestone- 
cooled airplane and warplane engines, and Wright ‘Cyclone’ and 
‘ Whirlwind’ air-cooled radial airplane and warplane engines. 

“5. Curtiss-Wright Flying Service, flying service. 

“6. Curtiss-Wright Export Corporation, New York, N. T. 

“7. Canadian Wright, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 

“This group of firms constitutes another aircraft trust in the 
United States, and it is about the size of the United Aircraft & 
Transport C tion already referred to. The Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation is likewise not free to make its own decisions on 
aviation matters. Possibly, all its technical and other material 
also becomes quickly known to foreign countries. In the back- 
ground the Chase National Bank and the Rockefeller financial 
interests are concerned with the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. The 
Bank of Manhattan Co., the City Bank Farmers Trust Co., the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., and the Marine Bank of 
Buffalo, N. T., appear more prominently as this corporation’s 
bankers. 

“The Curtiss-Wright Corporation and the United Aircraft & 
Transport Corporation between them control the aviation indus- 
try of the United States. Their pattern is the same and they 
present a united front to any third party, including the Govern- 
ment of the United States. They monopolize the manufacture 
of airplane and warplane engines in this country. It is the case 
with both of them, that the last word, on whether or not they 
shall adopt any aviation improvement or invention, lies not with 
their technical executives, but with their outside, unqualified 
financier masters. These groups maintain a pool of patents that 
discourages the offer and adoption of any aviation improvement 
or invention from without, and deprives their own personnel of 
real incentive to make any such improvement or invention. 
Neither of the groups has been responsible for the introduction or 
adoption of any actual improvement in aircraft or aircraft engines. 

“They have been and are being caused by the purely financial 
powers behind them to adhere to the false manufacturing policy 
in a competitive market of maximum reproduction with minimum 
improvement. Although the trust builders and stock manipulators 
of these combines have perad competition in the design 
and production of a and aircraft engines in the United 
States, they have been, naturally, unable to slow down that 
of foreign countries and so their progress has made United States 
air defense a negligible factor in the world today. 

“(c) North American Aviation, Inc., New York, N.Y., which 
comprises the following: 

1. Berliner-Joyce Aircraft Corporation, Baltimore, Md., war- 


planes. 

“2. Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif., airplanes 
and warplanes. 

“3. Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“4. Ford Instrument Co., Long Island City, N.Y. 

5. Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

“6. Eastern Air Transport, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“This smaller aircraft combine is, perforce, subject to the 
United Aircraft & Transport Corporation, and the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, because of its dependence upon them for airplane 
and warplane engines, their ascendancy in the aviation industry 
of the United States, the market they provide, the great financial 
powers behind them, and inter! interests in general. 

“(d) The leading allegedly individual firms engaged in war- 
plane production in the United States are the following: 

“1. Bellanca Aircraft Corporation, New Castle, Del. 

“2. Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo, N.Y. 

“3. General Aviation Manufacturing Corporation, New York, 
N. T., afiliate of General Motors Corporation, took over the Fokker 
Aircraft Corporation in 1931. 

“4. Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md. 

“5. Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“6. Gruman Aircraft Engineering Corporation, Valley Stream, 
Long Island, N.Y. 

“7. Hall-Aluminum Aircraft Co., Buffalo, N. J., affiliate of the 
said Aluminum Co. of America, New York., N.Y., the Mellon-con- 
trolled Aluminum Trust. 

“These seven concerns together merely approximate the size of 
only the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. They are more or less inde- 
pendent, as regards each other and North American Aviation, Inc., 
but they are, perforce, subject to the United Aircraft & 
Corporation and the Curtiss-Wright Corporation for the same 
reasons that North American Aviation, Inc., is subject to these 
two ascendant combines. 

“Thus, at least all the worthwhile limbs of the aviation indus- 
try of the United States, engaged in producing warplane engines 
and warplanes, are shackled as heavily as possible by the limita- 
tions of the private and wholly financial interests of the Wall 
and Pine Streets area of New York. No foreign country, manu- 
facturing warplane engines and warplanes, permits any similar 
restriction of its aviation industry.” 


* * . . 0 * . 


In addition to regular passenger lines, the European govern- 
ments usually encourage by subsidy civilian fiying clubs, light 
airplanes and fiying equipment which citizens of the country 
may own themselves and use either in sport or in commerce. 
This should have been done long ago in the United States but 
tt has been opposed by the aircraft profiteers as they would not 
make as great a margin of profit from small planes, or if other 
factories were developed; also they felt this might develop a mass 
inclination leading to a department of aeronautics. 
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To sum up what should be done in this country: I believe we 
foe have a department of aeronautics, under which should 


(1) An air force. This is an independent striking force to 
be used against the enemy’s vital centers. Detachments from 
it would be made to the Army and Navy for their own domestic 
uses. (This is the European system.) 

(2) Civil and commercial aviation. This section should super- 
vise all civil and commercial aviation, airways, weather services, 
radio stations, and inspection of civil air personnel. 

(3) Engineering and procurement. This would prepare the en- 
gineering data for all aircraft, motors, armament, and equipment 
and attend to the procurement of all aircraft for the Government. 

I would advise the operation of the air mail by the Govern- 
ment, a direct subsidy for passenger air lines, the Government 
prescribing the class of equipment and the qualifications of the 
pilots, all of whom should be subject to the call of the Govern- 
ment in case of emergency. I would prohibit all holding com- 
panies and combinations, which are made, among other reasons, 
for the purpose of avoiding income taxes. I would insure com- 
petition in design for aircraft and accessories and then allot pro- 
duction orders to the factories who are the lowest responsible 
bidders. This would insure a regular personnel dedicated to 
aeronautics, an honest administration of our civil aviation, and an 
engineering control which would bring out the best talent in the 
country. At present the best engineering talent has been crowded 
out by the profiteers. 

The Air Service is 50 times more dangerous in time of peace 
than the Army Service, and 5 times more dangerous in war. Its 
duties are distinct and separate from those of an army or navy. 
It cannot be run by either. This has been the experience of every 
country in the world, including ourselves. 

During the former administration, it was impossible to cope 
with class and privilege, so strongly were they entrenched, but 
the mandate of the people in the last election was that the Gov- 
ernment must clean house and return to the people 100 percent on 
the dollar for the taxes they contribute to the National Govern- 
ment. We have a man in the White House now who is unafraid, 
and we hope that he will make a decided change in our desperate 
aeronautical situation. 


ON CRITICISM—EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in this morning’s Washington 
Post there is a very thoughtful editorial on the subject of 
criticism. I ask unanimous consent to have it inserted in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ON CRITICISM 


It would be interesting to know how many of those who heard 
the President yesterday were struck by the paradox in political 
thinking then revealed. On the one hand, Mr. Roosevelt gave to 
industry a definite challenge—his own word—to give more em- 
ployment at higher wages and shorter hours. How industry is to 
do this and remain self-supporting he did not indicate. It was, 
we repeat the President’s word, “a challenge.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt, attacking those “ who do not 
think things through ", explained in some detail the type of oppo- 
sition which he resents. That is, criticism which fails to suggest 
alternative methods and does not contain helpful proposals. 
“This critic,” said the President, contributes nothing—he is not 
constructive; he is unpatriotic because he attempts to destroy 
without even suggesting a way to build up.” 

In other words, it seems, it is entirely appropriate and proper 
for the administration to “challenge” industry, which certainly 
has on the whole given most loyal cooperation to the recovery 
program, while at the same time it becomes unpatriotic for in- 
dustry or any other element of the body politic to challenge the 
administration. One partner in the national team may order and 
instruct. The other partner may suggest—so long as his sugges- 
tions do not overstep the bounds of prim obedience. And right 
there is the distinction, not so subtle that it is hard to understand, 
between what this administration means when it talks of “the 
American method” and what many Americans, as sincere and 
patriotic and self-sacrifleing as any party leader, understand by 
that fine phrase. 

There is, moreover, something more than a passing word to be 
said on the nature and function of criticism. To state that civ- 
ilization has advanced whenever and wherever the critical faculty 
is active has bogged down as that faculty has been absent or sup- 
pressed, is merely to state the most obvious moral of recorded 
history. Nor does this apply merely in the field of politics. It 
is equally true in every form of intellectual and artistic endeavor. 

e, for instance, the role of a literary critic who should 
be told that he must praise the latest novel as a whole, although, 
to be constructive, he might suggest some alteration, for a future 
edition, in the delineation of the heroine. Imagine, again, the 
position of the dramatic critic instructed to praise the play, 
though generously encouraged to suggest to the leading players 
some change in the enunciation of their lines. It is just because 
that form of dramatic criticism is too much the custom that 
the whole art has declined, and the level of the stage in rapid 
consequence. 

Honesty, conviction, intelligence, and specialized knowledge— 
those are the hallmarks and the only halimarks of true criti- 
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cism, in which neither sycophancy 


nor the demands of the box 
office play any part. And if the founders of this country, to 
whom Constitution Hall is dedicated, had felt that unconstruc- 
tive criticism was by that token undesirable—we would have no 
President to tell us otherwise today. 

These are the thoughts, induced by apprehension, not by hos- 
tility, which raise grave doubis in the minds of countless sober 
citizens today. Those doubts will not be exorcized by calling 
them un-American. They cannot be assuaged by assurances— 
which beg the issue—that the country will not turn back to 
abuses which only a trivial portion of the population would seek 
to have restored. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S PROGRAM—ARTICLE BY FRANK KENT 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there appears in the Baltimore 
Sun of today an article from the pen of Frank Kent rela- 
tive to the administration’s program. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


ALL STILL IN THE AIR 
By Frank R. Kent 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—So effective is the propaganda back of 
the Roosevelt program that it is difficult to see the actual facts. 
It has what many regard as almost a monopoly of the radio and 
great support from the press 

The latter comes not so much from belief in Roosevelt policies 
as from a desire not to retard a recovery which started all over 
the world a year ago and with which legislation has little to do. 
That desire is deep, too, in the public heart and accounts in large 
measure for the absence of opposition. There is real reluctance 
to do anything that might change the mood of the people or create 
difficulties. 

Also, any such effort would be very unpopular. Evidence of 
this was given in what happened when Alfred E. Smith voiced his 
belief that the new deal experiments had fiopped. He was lit- 
erally ganged by the administration and in a week's time pulled 
off his pedestal as a popular idol. It is this sort of thing that ren- 
ders inarticulate those who distrust the Roosevelt plans, creates 
a disposition to go along regardless of distaste and disbelief. 

Undoubtedly things are better here, just as in England and 
Canada. In face of that, there is no nourishment trying to stop 
experiments that can’t be stopped, or, while Federal cash pours 
into millions of pockets, pointing out dangers to a people bulging 
with enthusiasm. 

At the start of the second Roosevelt year, however, one fact 
stands out. Not one of the new deal experiments has 
beyond the experimental stage. Not one has succeeded. It can 
be claimed they have bettered conditions and are on the eve of 
success, It also can be claimed we would have made as much 
progress without them, that they are bound to fail, that their 
pursuance makes the future insecure. Whichever view one takes, 
it is clear the experiments remain experiments. 

Take the most vital—A. A. A., NR. A., and the new monetary 
policy. By the men directly responsible the admission is made. 
The agricultural policy, which started as an effort to get farmers 
voluntarily to reduce production, has been switched to a com- 
3 policy, which opens so wide a door that Secretary Wal- 
lace, himself, recently pointed out the dangers, voiced his doubts 
and alarm. 

Within the week, failure of the N.R.A. to reach its objectives 
has been generally admitted. Regardless of the Presidential 
eulogy, the whole business has got to be revamped, the policies 
changed. A great administration effort is being made to put this 
sagging experiment again on its feet and regain for it a popular 
sentiment that has gone sour. 

The financial policy remains the most experimental of all. No 
one knows how it will turn out nor what the next step will be. 
This includes Secretary Morgenthau. Last week, before a House 
committee, he frankly said he could not tell from day to day 
what the course would be. All he wanted was to be let alone 
while he worked on the experiment. One administration policy— 
the C. W.A.—was dropped because it was saturated with graft, 
waste, politics. Also it threatened to become an unbearable drain 
on the Treasury. A week ago the President announced a substi- 
tute, which differs only in name. It is a continuation for at least 
6 months of a project indicted by its own Director. 

The truth is Mr. Roosevelt’s experiments are all still in the air, 
with neither him nor anyone else able to say where they will land. 
There is a better feeling in the country, due partly to world re- 
covery, partly to increased buying power, flowing from the Goy- 
ernment billions. But, that we are out of the woods, no calm 
person contends. 

It is true many people who had no work are better off than last 
year. Industry has taken care of some; C.W.A. and other Govern- 
ment pay rolls of many more. But it is also true a great many 
who had jobs before Roosevelt came in—and still have them—are 
not nearly so well off. They have had cuts in pay, increase in 
living costs, and heavier taxes. The latter outnumber the former, 
but they all feel better. How they will feel in another year no 
man can tell. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR POPE 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on the 15th day of Febru- 
ary of this year the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Porz! 
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delivered an address in Philadelphia at a fraternity ban- 
quet. One of the questions discussed was the electoral col- 
lege and its proposed abolition. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow members of Delta Chi, Rousseau once 
said: 

“In a well-conducted city or state, everyone hastens to the 
assemblies; while under a bad government no one cares to move 
a step to attend them. * * * As soon as anyone says of the 
affairs of the state, ‘Of what importance are they to me?’ we 
must consider that the state is lost.” 

Judged by this standard, it is certain we have a well-conducted 
Government, At any rate, it is true that never before in the 
peace-time history of our country has there been such govern- 
mental activity, and perhaps never before so much active interest 
in their Government by the people. The citizens are applauding, 
criticising, discussing, and thinking of their Government. They 
are suggesting and proposing remedies. My daily mail is filled with 
plans advocating every sort of remedy from the complete change 
in our form of government to the simple device of requiring all 
drunken drivers to place a red flag on their automobile windshields 
to announce their jovial but dangerous condition to all sober 
people. Judging from the number of letters received, this simple 
paa seems to have rather wide support in a certain section in my 

tate. 

The idea of a new deal is a stirring force in our national life. 
It fills the newspapers and ines; we hear it over the radio 
and on the street corner. It is the subject, in one form or another, 
of almost every public address. 

The new deal is usually thought of in terms of economic and 
emergency measures enacted by the special session of Congress 
last year and the present session and the administrative activities 
in carrying out these measures. In the public mind it is asso- 
ciated with such measures as the National Recovery Act, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, the Public Works Administration, the 
Civil Works Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
gold bill, and the like. 

It is not these matters, however interesting as they are, that I 
shall discuss this evening. I would draw your attention to some 
other proposals, political in nature, that should be a part of the 
new-deal program of this administration. These proposals have 
to do with some very vital and fundamental functions of our 
Government—one with the method of electing the President and 
the other with the method of ratifying amendments to the Federal 
Constitution. In other words, one proposal deals with the abol- 
ishment of the archaic electoral college, and the other with an 
amendment to article V of the Constitution providing for direct 
ratification of amendments by vote of the people. 

On June 18, 1787, Alexander Hamilton arose from his seat in the 
Constitutional Convention and offered a plan for the election of 
the President of the United States. He said: 

“It is admitted that you cannot have a good Executive upon a 
democratic plan. See the excellency of the British executive. He 
is placed above temptation. He can have no distinct interests 
from the public welfare. * * Nothing short of such an 
executive can be efficient.” 

Some days later, discussing this subject, he added: 

That the immediate election should be made by men most 
capable of analyzing the qualities adapted to the station (of 
President) and a small number of persons, selected by their fel- 
low citizens from the general mass, will be most likely to possess 
the information and discernment requisite to so complicated an 
investigation.” 

Based upon this idea, the electoral college was provided in the 
Constitution as the method of appointing the President. It was 
provided that each State shall appoint, in such manner as its 
legislature may direct, electors equal to the number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State is entitled in Congress. 

Hamilton was so well pleased with this plan that during the 
campaign for the ratification of the Constitution by the States 
he said: 

“The mode of appointment of the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States is almost the only part of the system, of any con- 
sequence, which has escaped without any censure.” 

It is apparent, then, that the so-called “ electoral college” was 
established for the very definite purpose of enabling a small 
number of persons to select the President. Its purpose was not to 
enable the voters of the country to elect a President. Hamilton 
further said: 

“I confess that the plan is very remote from the idea of the 
people.” 

Such was the purpose, and such was the plan adopted by 
the framers of the Constitution about a century and a half ago. 

The pian still exists, but its purpose has never been realized. 
Almost from the time of its creation it has resembled a machine 
designed for one purpose and used for another. The people de- 
clined, in fact, to delegate their prerogative of electing a Presi- 
dent. Electors have been chosen to reflect the opinions of the 
voters and not the opinion of the electors. In this respect the 
electoral college became obsolete in the eighteenth century and 
has neither effectuated the aims of its inventors nor fully the 
democratic views of the voters. It has been a misfit in our gov- 
ernmental structure. Its only effect has been to defeat the popu- 
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lar will in a number of instances. Three times the voters have 
chosen a President, but their choice has been defeated by the 
electoral college. 

It is directly responsible for such political atrocities as occurred 
in 1824, when Jackson was elected by the people and Adams 
was made President; in 1876, when Tilden was elected and Hays 
became President; and in 1888, when Cleveland received the popu- 
lar mandate and Harrison was declared to be President. This 
speaks eloquently of the patience and forbearance of the Ameri- 
can people. 

It is not generally realized that under the Constitution, as 
framed, it would be perfectly regular to select a President without 
an election at all. A State legislature has power to appoint elec- 
tors itself or authorize the Governor of the State, the Republican 
State chairman, or the Democratic State chairman to do so, 
or such legislature might authorize the President of the United 
States to appoint electors to select himself or another as 
President. 

This shows what a queer anachronism the electoral college 
really is. 

As the practice of holding elections has developed, however, no 
legislature would dare resort to such extreme measures in select- 
ing electors, but it is interesting and important to realize the legal 
situation under the electoral college system. 

As Presidential elections are now conducted, there are two 
serious objections to the method of electing the President. 

In the first place, as experience has demonstrated, a candidate 
receiving a minority vote may be elected as against one receiving 
the mandate of the voters of the country—a result in contraven- 
tion of the fundamental principle of our Government. It is easily 
conceivable that one candidate may be the overwhelming choice 
of the voters and another who receives a bare majority of the 
votes of a comparatively few of the larger States may be declared 
elected. This system has repeatedly been condemned by pub- 
licists, students of our Government, and statesmen since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. That such a method has 
survived is one of the remarkable things in the history of our 
Government. 

In the second place, in most States the names of candidates for 
President and Vice President do not appear on the ballot and the 
voters are not permitted to vote directly for such candidates. The 
names of the electors are mere figureheads in whom the voters 
are not interested and for whom they have not the slightest 
concern. The effect is to cause confusion and disgust in the 
minds of the voters who should have the right to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President freely and directly. It is a rare occasion 
when one is heard to defend the existence of the electoral college. 
It should be abolished. 

There is now pending in the United States Senate a joint reso- 
lution offered by the veteran ve, Senator GEORGE W. NOR- 
RIS, of Nebraska, to abolish the electoral college. His proposal 
deserves the support of every Member of Congress and of the 
people of the United States. 

The other proposal I shall discuss is one to provide for popular 
ratification of amendments to the Federal Constitution. 

On June 5, 1787, Mr. James Madison, one of the ablest and per- 
haps the most scholarly man in the Constitutional Convention, 
said he thought it indispensable that the new Constitution should 
be ratified by the supreme authority of the people themselves. 
And on June 23, on the motion made by Mr. Ellsworth that the 
Constitution be referred to the legislatures of the States for rati- 
fication, Colonel Mason considered a reference to the people as 
important and essential. These suggestions, however, did not pre- 
vail, and the Constitution was submitted to the legislatures of 
the States for ratification. 

The Constitution which was finally adopted contained article V, 
which provides two ways of proposing amendments—(1) by joint 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress, and (2) by convention 
called by Congress upon the application of the legislatures of 
two thirds of the States. Such article also provided two ways of 
ratifying amendments—(1) by the legislatures of three fourths 
of the States, and (2) by conventions in three fourths of the 
States. 

Strangely enough, although many States had provisions for 
popular ratification of amendments to their constitutions, and 
it had been suggested as to the ratification of the Federal Con- 
stitution, no suggestion was made at the time of the adoption 
of article V for popular ratification of amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Every reason that could be urged for popular ratification of 
amendments to State constitutions would seem to apply with 
equal force to popular ratification of amendments to our Na- 
tional Constitution. At any rate, article V was adopted provid- 
ing for proposal and ratification of amendments without popu- 
lar ratification, except that when ratification by conventions takes 
place in the States the delegates to such conventions are elected 
by the people on the issue involved. This convention method of 
ratification has never been used in the States except in the 
recent repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 

During the present session of Congress I have introduced a 

oint resolution to amend article V providing that an amendment 

the Constitution may be proposed by a joint resolution of 
Congress as now, or upon application of the legislatures of two 
thirds of the States, or by a majority of the electors 6f two thirds 
of the States voting at a regular election, and further providing 
for ratification by a majority of electors of three fourths of the 
States voting at any congressional election. It is my contention 
that this proposed amendment is sound and meritorious. 


In the first place, since all powers not granted in the Constitu- 
tion are reserved to the people, it seems entirely logical, and in 
harmony with the principle of popular sovereignty that the su- 
preme authority—the people themselyes—should express approval 
or disapproval of any proposed change in our fundamental law. 

Such authority and responsibility placed in the hands of the 
people will promote interest and discussion. It has educational 
value of much importance. 

The discussion of prohibition by the people the country over, 
the throwing of it into the crucible of public opinion, and the 
determination of this question by the electors themselves, whatever 
one’s view may be on that controversial question, has left a sense 
of satisfaction in all thoughtful minds. Dean McBain, of Colum- 
bia University, in a current magazine article, says that never 
again will the mode of ratification by the State legislatures be 
used. That provision, he says, will be another dead letter of the 
Constitution. 

The question then arises: Why does not the present method of 
ratification by convention suffice? Why is not this method suf- 
ficient to give the people the opportunity to determine the issue? 
Why are not the advantages of discussion and education to be 
found in the Constitution as it now stands? 

There are some very practical considerations to be thought of in 
using this method. 

When special elections are held to select delegates for conven- 
tions, the expense of such elections and conventions is an 
important consideration. I have recently made investigations to 
determine the expense to the various States and counties incurred 
at the recent elections to repeal the eighteenth amendment. The 
secretaries of most of the States were unable to give me any 
estimates of such expense. A few did. Michigan spent about 
$600,000; Kentucky, from $185,000 to $200,000; California, about 
$150,000; Texas, about $150,000; Wisconsin, over $90,000; Oregon, 
over $75,000; Florida, $55,000; Delaware, about $41,000. Here then 
are eight States that expended about $1,500,000 on these elec- 
tions. Assuming that the other 28 States spent proportionately 
the same amounts, the aggregate would be over $5,000,000. This 
was expended at a time when almost every city and town in the 
United States is appealing to the Federal Government for relief 
funds—when business institutions, school districts, irrigation 
districts, drainage districts, and other taxing bodies are appealing 
for funds—when billions of dollars of Federal funds are being 
expended for relief work throughout the country. 

Under the proposed amendment, popular expression on proposed 
constitutional amendments would be obtained at the regular 
elections for Members of Congress without additional expense, 
thus saving substantial sums as above mentioned incident to 
special elections. 

Another important reason for such an amendment is that the 
popular expression will be obtained at a time convenient for the 
voters. The largest vote naturally is at a presidential election, 
the next is usually at a congressional, usually accompanied by a 
State election. 

I have also made an investigation of the number of votes cast 
at the recent election to repeal the eighteenth amendment as 
compared to the last presidential election. The following is the 
interesting result of my inquiries: 


Vote in * 
o Te 
State 1932 amend- 
ment 
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118, 251 48, 908 
220, 562 113, 713 
2, 267, 966 1, 307, 104 
457, 696 96, 185 
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112, 901 59. 120 
276, 585 122, 638 
255, 500 
186, 520 106, 619 
3, 407, 926 1. 569, 441 
1, 576, 927 869, 1 
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268, 984 
298, 444 167, 795 
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151, 608 69, 033 
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1 Unknown. 


It will be noted from the above table that the Presidential vote 
is very much larger than the vote on the eighteenth amendment. 
In the State of Pennsylvania about 800,000 more voters expressed 
themselves at the Presidential election than at the special elec- 
tion. In Idaho the difference was about 80,000. In other States 
the disparity is proportionately very much greater. 

In conclusion I submit that such a proposal to extend to the 
people—the supreme authority in our Government—a practical, 
inexpensive, and expeditious method of voting directly upon the 
question of our Federal Constitution deserves serious 
consideration. It is not a novel procedure, as in most of the 
States the people are permitted to vote directly upon proposed 
amendments to State constitutions. And they may now, when 
permitted by Congress, vote indirectly under the convention 
method. 


Such a proposal is in harmony with the fundamental demo- 
cratic principles of our Government. 

The reasons for the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
sponsored by Senator Norris, to abolish the archaic electoral 
college, which would permit the people to vote directly for candi- 
dates for President and Vice President of the United States, apply 
with almost equal force to the amendment here proposed. 

Both provide for a simple and practical method for obtaining 
a direct expression of the people upon the most vital matters in 
a government by the people. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (H.R. 6604) 
to establish the composition of the United States Navy with 
respect to the categories of vessels limited by the treaties 
signed at Washington, February 6, 1922, and at London, 
April 22, 1930, at the limits prescribed by those treaties; to 
authorize the construction of certain naval vessels; and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NYE. Under the unanimous-consent agreement un- 
der which we are now proceeding is it in order to submit a 
motion to lay the pending bill on the table? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in order. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I address myself to the bill 
pending before the Senate, sometimes called the naval con- 
struction bill, sometimes called the national bluff, bluster, 
and bully bill, but which I should much prefer to call a bill 
for the relief of the munitions makers of the United States. 

One perhaps could find some little humor in the situation 
were it not for the fact that we are dealing, in this partic- 
ular question, with something like a billion dollars, at a time 
when the Congress itself and the Nation as a whole are find- 
ing it necessary to resort to all manner of economy. Since 
we are considering this particularly wasteful piece of legis- 
lation, I think it altogether fair to point out what may be 
irony or what may be brass in connection with it. 

It was not many years ago, well within the memory of 
all of us at least, that we were engaged along with other 
civilizations in a terrible world war. We got some consola- 
tion during those years of warfare out of the thought that 
we were engaged in a conflict intended to make the world 
safe for democracy. Today, 15 years later, there are those 
who rise to ask, where is there any semblance of democracy 
left? 

We got more consolation during those years of conflict 
when we told ourselves that we were engaged in a tremen- 
dous conflict the main purpose of which was that of ending 
war, ending war for all time, a war to end war. Now, 15 
years later, we find every nation on earth practically, in- 
cluding ourselves, preparing as we never prepared in any 
single year before for, evidently, more war, 
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The pending naval construction bill, or the bill for the 
relief of the munition makers of the United States, is call- 
ing roughly for $500,000,000 or $600,000,000. Before there 
has been completed the program, which is generally in out- 
line as the result of this bill, the expenditure is certain to 
be at least a billion dollars, I think it altogether fair to 
refer to the naval construction bill as being a billion-dollar 
construction bill. We are about to pass it. I think that 


3 | there is little doubt. We are about to pass it at a time when, 


as others have pointed out, practically every community in 
these United States is confronted with an impossible prob- 
lem as relates to the maintenance of their schools. Com- 
munity after community not only has had to slash its edu- 
cational expense to the bone, but many of them have found 
it absolutely impossible to maintain schools at all; and 
yet we do not find Congress particularly interested in legis- 
lation looking to the maintenance of our educational insti- 
tutions. In fact, when we have to deal with the appropria- 
tion bills involving the National Office of Education, we see 
to it that some more of the expenditures which the Federal 
Government has authorized in other years are slashed off, 
and that cuts are made in the appropriation for education. 

When the governmental employees appeal to the Congress 
for the repeal of the pay cuts which have been inflicted in 
their cases, we find quibblings on every hand in the name 
and interest of economy. 

When we resort to programs looking to the relief of those 
who are in great distress, those who are without employ- 
ment; we find ourselves at moments ready to abandon, in 
many instances, efforts which have been undertaken to pro- 
vide for the immediate needs of men and women through- 
out the country. 

In the matter of departmental expenditures, with which 
we have to deal in independent bills year after year, we find 
ourselves this year slashing to the right and slashing to the 
left to accomplish greater economies, greater savings to the 
Federal Government. 

All of this, perhaps, is backed with some little understand- 
ing; but I see no understanding—I see nothing but insanity, 
in fact—when I observe our treatment of service men, men 
who gave their all, men who offered their all, men who went 
out in time of war in defense of their country, in defense of 
principle, and sacrificed their all, and who now come to Con- 
gress and ask for a restoration of that which would enable 
them to live according to some decent standard in these days 
of their inability to find employment, or to make those tired 
or injured bodies do the work of able-bodied men. They 
come to Congress, and Congress quibbles. Congress talks for 
days. Legislators do everything imaginable to prevent a re- 
turn to these men, victims of war, that would enable them to 
live with decency. 

Yet the same body, the same Congress that deals in that 
manner with these victims of past wars, when confronted 
with a program, a request to build a larger, stronger Navy, 
does not bat an eye. When the roll shall be called, if a 
roll call can be accomplished upon this bill, there will be 
very few, indeed, I fear, who will be ready to say “no” to 
this wasteful program that has in view only more war, to 
create more misery, to create more hardship, to destroy more 
bodies. 

If I might be permitted to use that language, I should say 
that as a Congress and as a people we “sure can take it.” 
When we look upon the inconsistencies of our public atti- 
tude, upon these measures as they come to us, surely we must 
be struck by the irony of it all. Certainly we must be struck 
by the thought that there is some degree of insanity among 
us; yet there have been years of this irony. 

Fifteen years ago, engaged in a great world war, the 
Congress of the United States found it not at all difficult 
to raise all manner of means, whatever means were re- 
quired to carry on that war, to do what? To destroy prop- 
erty; to destroy life. For 15 years following that war we 
have been dealing with more or less of a depression each 
and every year, and we find ourselves quite helpless to cope 
with a problem when the call is that of saving lives and 
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saving property. So I remind the Senate again of the irony 
of this whole situation, and I remind the Senate again of 
how easy it seems to be to prevail upon a body of intelli- 
gent men to build more and more of those machines of de- 
destruction which brought us the years of hardship and 
distress with which we are trying to cope here each and 
every day. 

I do not desire my opposition to the pending naval con- 
struction bill to be misunderstood. I am not one of those 
who would do away altogether with preparation for war, be- 
cause I am quite thoroughly convinced that civilization has 
not yet reached the stage where that drastic course could 
be permitted; and yet I hope the time is not far off. I 
favor preparedness in the fullest measure; but I insist that 
the preparedness programs which we have been pursuing 
of more recent years, and which seem to be capped now by 
this gigantic naval construction program, are occasioned not 
by a desire to defend ourselves against aggressors but by a 
will and a determination to believe that the time is coming 
when Uncle Sam is going to need large naval strength, not 
to conduct war at our own borders, not to defend our own 
shores, but to go to all quarters of the earth, there to make 
War as we have made war in times past, down in Nicaragua, 
for example. There we had to rally to the defense of dirty 
American dollars that could not find enough fertile soil at 
home in which to be planted, but had to be carried to 
those far-off lands, and, being carried there by our capi- 
talists, seemed to carry with them an assurance and a 
guaranty that if ever those dollars needed defense the 
American Army, the American Marines, the American Navy, 
would be at their beck and call. 

But there are those who say, “ Look at it as you may; you 
must admit that the world is in a terrible state of mind; 
that more war seems to be in the making, and that it may 
be impossible for us to stay out of it.” Men ask, “ What are 
you going to do if another war breaks out over in Europe, 
and American shipping is destroyed by those who are en- 
gaged in that war? Are you just going to sit by and say 
it is none of our business, and not strike back? ” 

Mr. President, if ever Europe or if ever Asia or if ever 
any part of the world again goes to war, I say that America 
should make it none of its business; and we can avoid the 
embarrassment of having our shipping destroyed by simply 
writing the rule that from now on America goes on to a 
cash-and-carry basis; and if our munition makers or manu- 
facturers in America must supply some of the sinews of 
war to countries engaged in war, let them come to our 
shores, pay their cash for the material, and carry it away in 
their own bottoms. With that sort of a determination I 
think America can quite readily find its way to stay out of 
further conflicts. 

But someone says, “Look at Japan! See how Japan is 
preparing evidently to make trouble for the United States, 
and making great appropriations each year to maintain her 
military strength.” 

Last week’s issue of Time carries this very enlightening 
story: 

Almost to a man the docile little politicians of Japan's House of 
Representatives rose in their places last week to give Japan for 
1934 and 1935 a general's dream of what a budget ought to be. 
Of its $633,000,000, 44 percent went to the army and the navy, 
an all-time peace-time record. The army got $135,000,000. The 
navy got $140,000,000. 

Of course we are expected here in America to gather that 
information, take fright, and conclude that we must prepare 
more thoroughly for defense against Japan. Here is Japan 
spending, in the new year just approaching, $275,000,000 to 
maintain her army and navy, while we—poor we—are spend- 
ing only about $700,000,000 to maintain our Army and our 
Navy. We must take fright; we must provide a billion dol- 
lars for more naval construction to be prepared for what the 
$275,000,000 being expended in Japan is apt to do to us. 

Mr. President, our present action, our present considera- 
tion, is not at all surprising. Indeed, it is entirely in keep- 
ing with the program we have pursued in America for the 
past 10 years. For these years we have been assuming that 
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we were getting back to normalcy; that we were working 
back to those stages of preparedness that we occupied back 
in 1914 and 1915; and that sooner or later we would be free 
from the terrible burden to which our military preparation 
is subjecting us each year. 

Let me call certain figures to the attention of the Senate. 
In 1870 the cost of the maintenance of our Army and our 
Navy was $79,000,000; in 1880 it was $51,000,000; in 1890 it 
was $66,000,000; in 1900 it was $190,000,000; in 1910 it was 
$312,000,000; in 1914 it was $343,000,000. Then came the 
World War. Perhaps it is quite unfair to deal with the fig- 
ures which then prevailed relative to the cost of the main- 
tenance of our military machine. 

In 1920, right after the war, after we had started tapering 
off, the cost fell to $1,730,000,000, and we were assured that 
as the years progressed we would be reducing that, getting 
back to normalcy; 1925 found us down to $684,000,000, 1926 
to $669,000,000, 1927 to $684,000,000, as compared with 
$343,000,000 in 1915. 

Then, after 1927, instead of continuing to reduce in that 
program of getting back to normal expenditures, we find 
that we started moving the other way. 1928 found us with 
an expenditure of $737,000,000 for military maintenance; in 
1929 it was $792,000,000; and in 1930 it was $840,000,000. 

The emergency of this terrible depression has necessitated, 
during the last 3 years, some slicing, but we are only back 
in the neighborhood now of an annual cost of $700,000,000, 
whereas in 1914 it was placed at $343,000,000. Twice as 
much is being expended in these times as was being ex- 
pended just before the start of the World War. 

The argument is made that all the world has gone crazy, 
that all the world is preparing for war as never before. I 
have not seen the more recent figures, but those compiled 
in 1930 reveal a comparison in military expenditures as be- 
tween 1913 and 1930 for the nations of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Russia, and the United States. The 
percentage of increase in maintenance cost between 1913 
and 1930 for Great Britain was 42 percent; for France, 30 
percent; for Italy, 44 percent; for Japan, 142 percent; for 
Russia, 30 percent; and we, the United States, the great 
leaders in the cause of world peace, during that same 
stretch increased our military expenditures 197 percent. No 
nation on earth was spending as we were spending, getting 
ready for another war. 

Mr. President, in all sincerity I ask now, What sense, what 
good ground, is there for the United States to stand off today 
and say— We are leaders in the cause of world peace. If 
only the rest of the world would see this business of war as 
we look upon it here in the United States, we could quickly 
get away from this terrible burden of expense.” What right 
have we to set ourselves up as an example to the rest of the 
world, when no other nation in the world begins to compare 
with the increases which have been ours from year to year 
in the cost of maintaining military machines? No nation 
on earth spends more to maintain military machines than 
does the United States of America today. 

There are those, of course, who insist that the only way 
to maintain peace is to be prepared for war. I deny that 
that is true, and I would call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that we have a boundary of thousands and thou- 
sands of miles from East to West upon which during the 
entire lifetime of this Nation and our northern neighbor 
there has never been a mounted gun, there has never been 
stationed a soldier. Yet who is there to say that the 
absence of that military evidence has occasioned war be- 
tween Canada or Great Britain and the United States? 
There is not an evidence of military show anywhere upon 
that boundary. 

So outstanding has been that record of peace between 
Canada and the United States, without a show of armed 
force there on the boundary, that some few years ago the 
International Association of Landscape Gardeners, gathered 
in one of their conventions, determined that somewhere upon 
that boundary there should be erected something of a 
monument commemorating those years of peace without 
armament show, and as a result of their deliberations there 
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national Peace Garden.” I am intensely interested in that, 
because, fortunately, the site for that garden has been picked 
at a spot that is common to my State and to Canada. There 
those gardeners plan to take the sections of land which the 
United States has set aside on one side of the boundary, 
and the sections which the Dominion of Canada has set 
aside for that purpose on the other, and they plan to land- 
scape the site beautifully, and to make it a really peaceful 
spot, to make it really commemorative of that remarkable 
understanding which can be made to prevail without any 
show of arms, without any threat of war. 

Each year in July the people of Canada and the people of 
the United States gather at this particular spot. It has 
been my privilege to attend when eighteen or twenty thou- 
sand gathered there, thousands from the Canadian side, 
thousands from the United States side, with speakers from 
both lands. When one looks into the faces of those people, 
he will not dare to undertake to assert from which side of 
the line they come. One can visit with them and not find 
where there is any thought of ever any difficulty between the 
peoples of these two great Nations. There have been over 
100 years of peace and thorough understanding, without an 
armed force upon that boundary. Yet men say that peace 
depends upon our preparation for war. The situation ex- 
isting as between Canada and the United States gives the 
lie to that assertion in every possible way. 

I might say that in this undertaking to establish this 
splendid monument, this peace garden, there have not been 
any generals in evidence, there have not been any colonels 
in evidence, nor have there been any munition makers mak- 
ing speeches, or pointing with pride to those years of peace 
which has subsisted between these two countries. 

Mr. President, if the people, and I mean the people— 
not those who have been chosen as their rulers or their 
leaders, not those who have set themselves up as leaders— 
but if the people of this world could have a chance to say 
yes or no to a continuation of this burdensome program of 
ever preparing for more and more war, there is no doubt 
in my mind what the verdict of those people would be. 
Overnight they would cast aside the terrible burden upon 
their backs which war and preparation for war place there. 

Here we are in the United States making our emergency 
expenditures. Here we are burdened by taxation, a terri- 
ble burden, expending normally about $4,000,000,000 a year; 
and of that $4,000,000,000, 75 cents of each dollar is required 
to pay the bills growing out of past wars and the bills occa- 
sioned by our desire to prepare for more wars, 

I have said that if the people of the world could pass judg- 
ment, they would quickly abandon these insane programs of 
preparing for more war. I think the same result would be 
accomplished if profits were to be taken out of the business 
of preparing for war. The profits in preparedness, it seems 
to me—particularly in the light of the very splendid address 
of the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] in this Cham- 
ber yesterday preparedness for war and the profits it carries 
are what cause us greater danger of more war than any 
other contributing factor today. 

We wonder why disarmament conferences fail. We won- 
der why they fail if the people feel as I have undertaken to 
declare they do feel in all enlightened nations. I say that 
it is alone because these disarmament conferences are ma- 
nipulated, are played with, are influenced, by lobbyists for 
the munition makers, who do not want, above all things 
else, anything resembling disarmament. 

Mr. Shearer, and his example of a few years ago, is all 
too clearly in mind as evidence of the ends to which the 
munition makers, those who profit from war, will go to 
continue this burden of preparation upon the backs of the 
American people. 

Today very dangerous men, so we are told, are in position 
of leadership over great peoples, over great nations. We 
are told that these dangerous men are offering threats to 
every other nation, which threats must be met by prepara- 
tion for war. Mr. President, if dangerous men are in those 
positions, is it not well for us to go back to that splendid 
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address we heard yesterday and remind ourselves of the 

part that the munition makers of France and Germany 

played in elevating Mr. Hitler to his position in Germany? 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] spoke of and quoted 

from a very enlightening article appearing in the current 

number of Fortune entitled, “Arms and the Men.” I find, 

Mr. President, the Senator did not request that the entire 

article be printed in the Recorp. I now ask that the entire 

article be printed in the Recorp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHepparp in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. NYE. A review of that particular article, published 
in the New York World-Telegram, might well be read to the 
Senate at this time, and I ask the privilege of sending it to 
the desk in order that the clerk may read the article. It 
appear under the heading “ French Munition Makers Helped 
Hitler to Power. Writer in Fortune Declares Family Own- 
ing Plants Changed Names as Control by Paris and Berlin 
Was Shifted.” J 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
article will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

From New York World-Telegram, Feb. 26, 1934] 

FRENCH MUNITION MAKERS HELPED HITLER TO POWER, ARTICLE IN 
MAGAZINE SAYS—WRITER IN Fortune DECLARES FAMILY OWNING 
PLANTS CHANGED NAME AS CONTROL BY Pants AND BERLIN Was 
SHIFTED 
French munition makers united with those of Germany to 

elevate to power Adolph Hitler, "the one man most capable of 

stirring up a new outbreak of international panin in Europe”, 
the magazine Fortune says in its March issue, published today. 

As soon as this had been accomplished, French newspapers 
owned in part by French munition manufacturers “ immediately 
broke out in a fever of denunciation against the Hitler regime 
and called for fresh guaranties of security against the menace of 

Germany”, it says. 

In “Arms and the the magazine presents a detailed 
account of the names, connections, International alliances, and 
methods of munition makers. 

It rates as the richest and most influential those of France, 
topped by the Schneider-Creusot Co., controlling 182 French sub- 
sidiaries manufacturing heavy ordnance, machine guns, tanks, 
shells, ammunition, and warfare chemicals, 

MANY ENTERPRISES 

This company controls as well 230 armament and allied enter- 
prises outside France, including Skoda, Czechoslovakla's biggest 
munition works. 

With striking details the article relates the international opera- 
tions of this and other munition concerns. 

“In 1899 British soldiers were shot down by British guns that 
British armament firms had sold to the Boers”, it says. “ When, 
in 1914, the Kaiser's armies marched westward into Belgium, and 
eastward toward Russia, German soldiers were killed by German 
guns manned by the armies of Albert and Czar Nicholas II. 

“ Great Britain had built and equipped the Turkish Navy before 
the war; in the Dardanelles British ships were blown up by 
British mines, shattered by British cannon. Bulgarian troops 
turned French 75’s on French poilus. 

MADE BY GERMANS 

“In every naval engagement of the World War the German fleet 
encountered vessels protected by armor plate made by Germans 
or with German patents.” 

In some ways the most amazing part of the recital has to do 
with the De Wendel-Von Wendel family, aristocrats of Europe's 
armorers, who have altered the prefix to the family name as 
political control over coal and iron fields they own in the Lor- 
raine has shifted between Berlin and Paris. 

Francois de Wendel is core of the Comité des Forges de 
France, the most powerful iron and steel organization in France”, 
of which the activities lie “in the strategy and tactics of the iron 
and steel industries.” The powerful Schneider-Creusot muni- 
tion company belongs to the comité, along with all other French 
munition makers. 

HISTORY DESCRIBED 

Describing the family and industrial history of Francois de 
Wendel, Fortune says: 

“When their vast Lorraine estates lay upon soil politically 
German, they attached to their name the prefix von and turned 
their eyes toward Berlin; when the political frontier shifted under 
their rich deposits of coal and iron, they altered the prefix to ‘de’ 
and looked to Paris. 

“ Either capital was glad to claim them; the family was equally 
happy to serve either—or, better, both. Today, for example, when 
political boundary lines throw most of their estates into France, 
but leave a few in Germany, the family consists preponderantly 
of the De Wendels, but with a sufficient number of Von Wendels 
in reserve to manage its German affairs. 
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MEMBER OF REICHSTAG 

“In 1914 the ranking member of the family was Humbert von 
Wendel, a member of the German Reichstag. He still lives at 
Hayange, but he is no longer a member of the Reichstag. A 
younger brother, Guy, is a French senator—and of his other 
brother, the Francois of the comité, more later.” 

Francois de Wendel’s connections would fill this page”, says 
the article. He is regent of the Banque de France, member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, owner of a majority interest in Le Journal 
des Debats, head of the group that purchased the semiofficial 
newspaper of the French Government, Le Temps, controls the 
Journee Industrielle, and is a power in the management of Le 
Matin, L’Echo de Paris, and the Agence Havas. 

The war in no way interrupted the cordiality of the armament 
makers”, says the article, and cites the care with which German 
and French Armies both refrained from firing on mines and 
smelters in the Briey Basin. 

Before the war France got 70 percent of her ore here, The 
Germans captured the district, being careful not to fire at the 
mines and smelters, and thereafter got three fourths of the ore 
she used during the war from it. 

Two years later the French were within a short distance of 
Briey, but army officers testified they were forbidden to fire into 
that region. 

LOANS ARE MADE 

Another chapter of the story tells the manner in which muni- 
tion makers, through their control of banks, finance foreign coun- 
tries in order that they may buy arms, even when treaties prevent 
export and import of arms, and the manner in which, when these 
loans fall due and are in danger of default, new loans for just 
the amounts ne have again and again been made by gov- 
ernments in order that their munition makers may be paid. 

“*Conspirators’ is not an unfair word to apply to the arma- 
ment makers of France”, says the article. 

They are conspirators because they have no loyalties, because 
theirs is the sword that knows no brother.” 

THE SUMMATION 

After telling the story of Hitler’s rise to power and charging 
that munition makers “not only in Germany but in France 
united in their support”, the article sums up: 

“In that one example the whole philosophy of the armament 
makers reveals itself. Keep Europe in a constant state of nerves. 
Publish periodical war scares. Impress governmental officials with 
the vital necessity of maintaining armaments against the aggres- 
sions’ of neighbor states. 

“Bribe as necessary. In every practical way create suspicion 
that security is threatened. And if you do your job thoroughly 
enough, you will be able to sink into your armchair and re-echo 
the contented words of Eugene Schneider announcing a dividend 
to his shareholders: ‘The defense of our country has brought us 
satisfactions which cannot be ignored.“ 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I think there has not been pub- 
lished in ages anything quite so enlightening as is this 
article appearing in Fortune. The encouraging thing is that 
more such articles are to appear, revealing the part that the 
munition makers are playing in bringing about more war 
and preparation for more war. 

The article published in the New York World-Telegram, 
which has just been read at the desk, declares: 

“ Conspirators” is not an unfair word to apply to the armament 
makers of France. They are conspirators because they have no 
loyalties; because theirs is the sword that knows no brother. 


In other words, the munition makers of the world are 
united as no other people are united in the cause of prepara- 
tion. To them preparation in every quarter of the globe 
means more money; means more profit. 

As relates to our own munition makers in America, we 
find the Government year in and year out giving aid, com- 
fort, and encouragement to the conspirators, as, for example, 
when we turn loose an appropriation for more naval con- 
struction such as we are about to do here and now. We did 
it through the Public Works program. Let us take a look at 
the situation. We engaged in the Public Works program to 
win relief from that terrible thing that had followed upon 
the heels of the war. We engaged in a great program of 
public works to put men back to work, men who had found 
the war so upsetting the economic structure that it destroyed 
their places in society, and then out of that Public Works 
appropriation we appropriated millions upon millions of 
dollars to build more battleships, more cruisers, more ma- 
chines of war, thereby inviting more such hardships as were 
invited by the last war. So we find ourselves aiding these 
conspirators, these “conspirators who know no loyalties, 
because theirs is the sword that knows no brother.” 

Yesterday the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] said that 
he did not believe we would ever have war with Japan; but 
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he said if we do have it, we can well anticipate sending our 
soldiers up against those frightful instruments of war which 
the Japanese Government has brought from American mu- 
nition makers. guns manufactured in America to be turned 
upon American soldiers if and when we engage in warfare 
with Japan. Certainly the munition makers are not going 
to complain about who uses the guns so long as they can 
continue to manufacture and sell them. 

Mr. President, was the Senator from Idaho unfair in his 
conclusions, in his expectations that, in the event of war 
with Japan, American soldiers would find themselves being 
mowed down by American implements of war in the hands 
of the Japanese? 

In 1899 the British soldiers were sent off into foreign 
lands to give battle to the Boers, and the Boers turned 
upon them guns made by munition manufacturers in 
Great Britain. When the German Army went both east 
and west in the opening days of the World War over there 
on the Russian side their men were mowed down by Ger- 
man-manufactured guns in the hands of the Russians, 
while the Belgian soldiers were using German-made guns 
to mow the Germans down on the west side. In 1933 the 
Japanese found their own munitions, instruments of their 
own manufacture, turned upon them by Chinese soldiers in 
China. In 1933 when delegates from all over North and 
South America were sent to Montevideo to see if there 
could not be better understanding accomplished, behind 
the scenes worked the munition manufacturers—American 
munition manufacturers—to sell one South American 
country an order and then go to the neighboring country 
and show what their neighbor had just bought, and sell 
them a like order, and then go back and sell orders for 
other munitions which were intended to offset the muni- 
tions which they sold a week or a month earlier. 

Shot full, Mr. President, is this world with the activities, 
the selfish, greedy activities, of munition makers who do 
not want peace, who cannot thrive if we have a peaceful 
world—men who want war and ever more preparation for 
war. 

Coming back to the point made by the Senator from 
Idaho relative to what we might expect in the event of 
another war as to American-made implements of war being 
turned upon our soldiers, was he unfair? Mounted as a 
monument in a little British village is a great gun captured 
from the Germans by the soldiers of that community in a 
conflict during the World War. That particular gun which 
they finally captured had been used most successfully by 
the Germans and had mowed down and destroyed the lives 
and the usefulness of many of the young men of that com- 
munity; but the British persevered and captured that gun, 
and it was ultimately brought back to Great Britain, to this 
community, and there mounted as a monument. On one 
side of the barrel of that gun are engraved the names of 
the British soldiers who lost their lives facing that gun on 
the battlefield and on the other side of the barrel is the 
name of the British munition maker who manufactured that 
gun and sold it to Germany. Is the Senator from Idaho 
unfair when he says that in the event of another war with 
Japan we shall find our soldiers being mowed down by guns 
whose manufacturers were the American munition makers? 
Not at all. 

Because of these considerations, Mr. President, and be- 
cause of the very evident conclusion that there is not going 
to be peace and understanding accomplished in the world 
until we can cope with and curb the munition manufac- 
turers, I appeal most earnestly to the Senate to abandon 
this piece of folly, to abandon this naval-construction pro- 
gram; for the moment to lay it aside, be done with it for 
now, be done with it, until we can know more definitely just 
what part the munition manufacturers the world over are 
playing in accomplishing these continued insane programs 
of expensive preparations for more war. 

On the 6th day of February last I submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 179) reading as follows: 

Resolved, That the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 


be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to investigate the 
activities of individuals and of corporations in the United States 
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engaged in the manufacture, sale, distribution, import, or 
of arms, munitions, or other implements of war, and particularly 
to investigate and ascertain— 

(1) The nature of the industrial and commercial organizations 
engaged in the manufacture of or traffic in arms, munitions, or 


other implements of war, 
(2) The methods used in promoting or effecting the sale of arms, 


munitions, or other implements of war. 

(3) The quantities of arms, munitions, or other implements of 
war imported into the United States and the countries of origin 
thereof, and the quantities exported from the United States and 
the countries of destination thereof. 

(4) The adequacy or inadequacy of existing legislation, and of 
the treaties to which the United States is a party, for the regula- 
tion and control of the manufacture of and traffic in arms, muni- 
tions, or other implements of war within the United States, and of 
the traffic therein between the United States and other countries, 

As will be noted, this resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. For some strange reason a 
few days ago, in my absence from the floor of the Senate, 
the resolution was referred to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. I do not know why it should have gone to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. It might as readily have gone to the 
Naval Affairs Committee or to the Commerce Committee or 
to the Interstate Commerce Committee, but I felt it properly 
belonged in the Foreign Relations Committee. However, its 
reference to the Military Affairs Committee is not going to 
cause me to protest until there shall be demonstration on 
the part of that committee that there is no will to give it 
serious consideration. I am sure, from my conversation with 
the Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, that the 
resolution is going to have early consideration; and, I think, 
if we can impress upon the Senate the terrible nature of the 
games that are being played by munition makers, that there 
is not in the end going to be hesitancy in acting upon this 
particular resolution; and, because I feel that such an in- 
vestigation is ultimately going to be undertaken, I appeal to 
the Senate, since we cannot vote to lay it on the table, to 
vote down the pending naval construction bill. Let it bide 
its time until we can know more of the facts concerning the 
activities of the makers of munitions. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
the resolution of the Senator from North Dakota calling for 
an investigation of the profits and the activities of private 
munition makers. I am also very much interested in the 
concurrent resolution of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], which touches in some aspects the same sub- 
ject. I am wondering if the Senator from North Dakota 
is not interested in examining the activities of those who 
merely sell ammunition in the ordinary course from stores 
and the like in this country. He is interested, I take it, in 
the activities of those who supply munitions of war for war- 


Mr. BONE. I wondered if the resolution might be so 
broad as to cover the activities of the small fry, who are 
not interested in war. 

Mr. NYE. I think we have had such studies made of the 
domestic phases of the question as would warrant any com- 
mittee in assuming that the aspect referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Washington was not a part of the studies contem- 
plated or involved in this resolution. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NYE. I am glad to yield to the Senator from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator referred to the fact 
that his resolution now rests in the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. My own concurrent resolution, to which the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Bone] referred, also rests in the 
Military Affairs Committee. I have the keenest interest in 
the pending proposition as submitted by my friend from 
North Dakota. I suggest to him that it does not go far 
enough in its scope, inasmuch as the final conclusion of this 
proposal, if it is to have a practical effect, probably must 
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create a Government monopoly in the United States for the 
production of munitions and armaments. It is to the fur- 
ther investigation of that proposition that my resolution is 
addressed, and I am hopeful that both resolutions may be 
considered together in the Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, since the purposes of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan and my own have so much in common, 
I am certain there is going to be no difficulty in accom- 
plishing that cooperation which will bring consideration to 
both resolutions at one and the same time, if that is possible, 
and I see no reason why it cannot be done. 

The reasons why the investigation should be made should 
be apparent to every mind in active public life today. 
There is not, it seems to me, any doubt as to the field 
existing and the call for such an investigation. The House 
Military Affairs Committee and the House Naval Affairs 
Committee have been revealing very compelling reasons 
why there should be a sweeping investigation undertaken, 
for they are showing collusion prevalent in the awarding 
of governmental contracts with munition makers. Then, 
there are charges, which have been concurred in by the 
able chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee who is see- 
ing the pending bill through the Senate, of collusion in 
some recent awards that have been made. Then, I find, 
too, evidence of the makers of munitions dickering with and 
trying to sell bills of armament to foreign powers that have 
defaulted on every bond they have outctanding at this time; 
and yet there goes to these foreign powers in each such case 
the assurance, “even though you are in default, we think 
we can manipulate a line of credit for you in New York 
that will enable you to possess these munitions that you 
want and need.” 

Then, we had a few years ago the Shearer demonstration, 
which certainly ought to be foremost in our minds when we 
consider the need for further investigation of munition 
makers’ activities. 

Here in Washington a grand jury is engaged in ferreting 
out the frauds and such collusion as they may be able to 
discover respecting contracts being entered into by the War 
Department with private manufacturers. 

Mr. President, until that kind of an investigation is made, 
until there is a full and complete knowledge of the tre- 
mendous profits which the munition makers enjoy as a 
result of our preparedness program, we are going on, not 
only here in our own beloved land but all over the world, 
with expenditures that constitute more and more and ever 
more an unbearable burden upon the backs of an already 
overburdened people. We should know these facts. 

The Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
Senate not so long ago wrote a letter to the President of 
the United States pointing out how very unscrupulous evi- 
dently the munition makers are when it comes to grabbing 
contracts which the Government has to award. In this 
letter, dated August 1, 1933, the chairman of the committee, 
the junior Senator from Florida (Mr. TRAMMELL], said: 

I have been quite interested in analyzing the bids opened by 
the Navy Department on July 26, 1933, which were submitted by 

the shipbuilders on naval construction. I believe a thorough 
study sr the matter should be made. 

It is my information that on September 16, 1931, the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation bid for one 15,000-ton destroyer 
Poa Fai 26, 1933, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation bid for 
an identical destroyer $2,670,000, or a decrease in price of $58,500. 

On December 14, 1932, Bethlehem Shipbuilding iti? ‘aia bid 
for one 8-inch gun (heavy) 10,000-ton cruiser $8,196 

On July 26, 1933, Bethlehem Shipbuilding eee bid for 
the same cruiser $11,720,000, or an increase in price of $3,524,000. 

There appear to have been but 4 bidders on cruisers and 8 
on destroyers. Gulf Industries, Inc., of Pensacola, Fla., appears 
to have submitted bids on the destroyers. 

It is my information that, in addition to the facts outlined 
above, it was known in advance which of the four concerns bid- 
ding on the cruisers would be low on each of the several items, 
and it appears to have been Known in advance that the position 
of each of the said shipbuilders would be protected by bids sub- 
mitted by the remaining shipbuilders, for instance: 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, $11,720,000, 

New York Shipbuilding Co., $12,100,000. 

Newport News Shipbuil Dry Dock Co., $13,800,000. 

United Dry Docks, Inc., $14,800,000, 
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The bid of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation on the two 
light cruisers was protected by the other three bidders, as follows: 

New York Shipbuilding, $11,657,000. 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, $12,780,000. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., $13,900,000. 

United Dry Docks, Inc., no bid. 

I am unable to justify in my own mind the increase in cruiser 
cost as indicated by the 1932 and 1933 bids, particularly when 
those bids are compared with the destroyer bids of 1931 and 1933. 
Iam convinced that the cruiser bids should be rejected. 

Your attention is invited to the fact that Gulf Industries, Inc., 
of Pensacola, Fla., in its letter to the Secretary of the Navy, dated 
July 29, 1933, stated that it is prepared to submit bids on the 
cruisers which will save the Government millions of dollars. And 
this is so whether the bidding is reopened by private negotiations 
or by a call for new bids. 

I bespeak your careful and thoughtful consideration of this 
request that the cruiser bids be rejected. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the junior Senator from 
Florida upon having presented the situation as concisely as 
he did. It only emphasizes the point I am trying to make, 
namely, that we go on with these insane construction pro- 
grams primarily for the purpose of giving some graft and 
giving some easy profits to the munition makers who get 
their heads together when a contract is involved and trade 
themselves into huge profits on each and every hand. 

It cost, so it is estimated, $25,000 to kill each man who was 
killed in the World War—$25,000 a head, if I may put it that 
way. If we are going to insist upon the continuation in 
emergency of warfare of that kind, and if we are going to 
persist in our expressions of economy here in Congress, let 
us do away with these burdensome programs, such as we 
have before us now, and let us go out and engage the kind 
of men who can be hired for $50 a head to go out and kill. 
We have had many examples of that kind among our 
gangster and racketeering classes in the United States. Is it 
unreasonable, from the standpoint of economy, in the event 
of war to turn that kind of men loose and pay them, not 
$25,000 a head, as was the cost during the World War, but 
$50 or $25 or even $100 per head? 

In support of a program such as we have on our hands 
now men stand and plead with the Congress to see what a 
terrible advantage is being taken of us by other world 
powers. Our Navy is nothing more than a washtub today 
afloat on the sea without a rudder; we have abandoned all 
our worth-while forces; we have not anything that resembles 
a navy any more. That is the conclusion one would draw 
from listening to such men, and yet the same speeches that 
men are making here in this Chamber regarding the finer 
advantage which Great Britain has over us or which Japan 
has over us, those same speeches with a change in the 
names of countries are being made in the deliberative legis- 
lative halls in Japan, in Great Britain, and in France, where 
the showing is being made that they are the ones who have 
not any navy, that the United States has gone ahead and 
taken such tremendous advantage of them that they have 
to have another naval-construction authorization to keep 
pace with the United States. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., did a very interesting bit of 
reporting over in Europe recently. He told of being in Ber- 
lin and sitting on the window sill in his hotel room listening 
to Hitler out in the great open space below him, and listen- 
ing on the radio to the militaristic leaders of other coun- 
tries on that Sabbath day which now it is found Europe 
turns over to a discussion of matters of this kind. Let me 
quote briefly from Mr. Vanderbilt. He is quoting what he 
heard from the German speaker that day: 

Fear not, comrades. * * We have our army of tried and 
true men, the finest body of soldiers in the world. We do not 
want war, but if the hour of battle strikes, Germany will be 
ready. 

Then his ear caught the message on the radio coming 
from over the French line: 

We are not afraid, citizens. Not only are we strong because 
of our righteousness but likewise because of our glorious army. 


France is not looking for trouble, but should trouble be forced 
on France she will be able to defend herself and punish the 
villains. 


Then he turned and listened again to the voice just out- 
side his window: 
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bear more and better chil- 
place in the sun and defeat 


German mothers must be urged to 
dren so that this nation may regain its 
its enemies. 


Then back to the radio: 


French mothers might well be proud of their sons. If neces- 
sary, they will again defend their country and the whole of 
humanity in the same self-sacrificing manner as in 1914-18. 


So we have that sort of conflict with us always. We ought 
to be taking an advanced enlightened position which dic- 
tates, after all is said and done, that we ought to start reduc- 
ing these terrible burdens. We ought to be setting the ex- 
ample for others to follow. But instead of doing that we 
advance programs like this naval construction program or 
this bill for the relief of munitions makers that we have on 
our hands and upon which we are about to vote today. 
Let us admit the terrible burden which these munitions pro- 
grams are entailing. Let us admit them. Let us admit that 
we cannot afford to compete longer in that sort of a pro- 
gram—a program engineered 100 percent by the munitions 
makers—and, admitting that, cease this insane program 
which we find ourselves in, year after year, of seeing which 
country can do the best job of bullying another country 
through making preparations for more war. 

If we were to take a position of that sort; if we were to 
lay aside the pending bill and say that we are not going to 
act upon it until we can have the results of a thorough, 
sweeping investigation into the means, into the practices 
resorted to by the munitions makers, a marvelous service 
would be performed for mankind. Nothing would give 
greater cheer to a burdened people throughout the world. 
Nothing would do more to restore order, to restore the faith 
of the peoples of the world. If, however, we insist upon 
going forward and continuing programs such as this, we shall 
be inviting just as surely as we stand here today, by reason 
of our course of preparation, not peace but more and more 
and more war—a war so terrible next time that all who 
must participate in it will have just cause for turning to 
their lawmakers and to their rulers and saying, “Shame 
upon you for bringing such a disaster as this upon the 
world.” 

EXHIBIT A 
ARMS AND THE MEN 

(A primer on Europe's armament makers; their mines, their 

smelters, their banks, their holding companies, their ability to 


supply everything you need for a war from cannons to the casus 
belli; their axioms, which are (a) prolong war, (b) disturb 


peace.) 

According to the best accountancy figures, it cost about $25,000 
to kill a soldier during the World War. There is one class of big 
business men in Europe that never rose up to denounce the 
extravagance of its governments in this regard—to point out that 
when death is left uphampered as an enterprise for the indi- 
vidual initiative of gangsters the cost of a single killing seldom 
exceeds $100. The reason for the silence of these big business men 
is quite simple: The killing is their business; armaments are their 
stock in trade; governments are their customers; the ultimate 
consumers of their products are, historically, almost as often their 
compatriots as their enemies. That does not matter. The im- 
portant point is that every time a burst shell fragment finds its 
way into the brain, the heart, or the intestines of a man in the 
front line, a great part of the $25,000, much of it profit, finds its 
way into the pocket of the armament maker. 

The problem of European armaments is complex: If we are to 
get anywhere with it we must first park our emotions outside. 
Pacifists and militarists alike have indulged in a good deal of loose 
talk on the subject. Most pacifists are not sufficiently informed; 
their arguments and accusations frequently boil down to nothing 
more substantial than Sir Arthur Eddington’s definition of the 
Quantum theory, that is, Something unknown is doing we don’t 
know what.” Most militarists are insincere. 

Furthermore, American business at its biggest and most Se- 
cretive is today an open book compared with any European big 
business. Therefore what Fortune does not know about this sub- 
ject would fill many a volume. But what Fortune does know is 
worth knowing; it is set down herein, not as argument or invective 
but as elementary data. Some time, not too far distant, Fortune 
hopes to inaugurate a greater campaign on this subject; let this 
article, then, be considered as no more than an opening gun. 

Anyone who talks about European armaments and their makers 
must inevitably oversimplify. But to oversimplify is not to over- 

generalize—and we should start by ridding ourselves of one gen- 
erality that will give us trouble as long as it stays in our heads. 

There is nothing that could, in any strict accuracy, be called 
an “armament ring“ in Europe today. There is no perfectly 
homologous group of single-purposed individuals that sits peas 
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before a polished table m a soundproof room and plots new holo- 
causts in Europe. Search through the armament makers as you 
will, you will find neither a Machiavelli nor a Dr. Fu Manchu. 
But that’s all you won't find. 

For without a shadow of a doubt there is at the moment in 
Europe a huge and subversive force that lies behind the arming 
and counte of nations: there are mines, smelters, arma- 
ment works, holding companies, and banks, en in an inter- 
national embrace, yet working inevitably for the destruction of 
such little internationalism as the world has achieved so far. The 
control of these myriad companies vests, finally, in not more than 
a handful of men whose power, in some ways, reaches above the 
power of the State itself. Thus, French interests not only sold 
arms to Hungary in flat violation of the Treaty of Trianon, but 
when Hungary defaulted on the bill the armorers got the French 
Government to lend Hungary the money to pay the French ar- 
morers. Thus, too, the great Czechoslovakian armament company, 
controlled by Frenchmen, promoted the rise of Hitler in Germany 
and contributed millions of marks to Hitler's campaign. These 
same Frenchmen own newspapers that did more than any others 
to enrage France against Hitler. It is time we had a dramatis 
person of arms, and the men. 


KRUPP 


Best known armament name in all the world is perhaps the 
name of Krupp. The Krupp who, despite early discouragements 
at the hands of his own government, built up the gigantic works 
at Essen and made his name a synonym for cannon was Alfred—a 
strange figure who wore wooden sabots when he visited his fac- 
tory, opened the windows of his house only once a month, had 
a bathtub in his parlor, assembled his intimates in his home every 
few weeks to be weighed, for no discoverable reason, on scales of 
his own devising, and carried a steel walking stick. Alfred Krupp 
ee as a humble petitioner of governments, coming hat in hand 

to ministers, kings, and emperors of assorted nationalities to beg 
orders for his guns. By the time of his death he was an intimate 
of Wilhelm I, the 1870 conqueror of France. He was also an 
officer of the French Legion of Honor (one of Napoleon III's earlier 
generosities) and a Knight of the Russian Order of Peter the 
Great. Under his son, Friedrich Alfred Krupp, the house rose to 
higher and higher glories, Yet Friedrich Alfred failed in one im- 
portant respect: he left no male heir to carry on, It took Kaiser 
Wilhelm II to solve this difficulty. When big buxom Bertha, 
Friedrich Alfred's daughter, came of le age Wilhelm IT 
betrothed her to the protégé of his own selection and training, 
Gustav von Bohlen und Halbach—and it was Led, oye not his 
bride, whose name was changed by the betro He became 
then Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach. Under this new head of the 
house, who took command in 1909, Krupp went further still, sup- 
plied 52 countries with arms before the war, and stood all but 
single-handed against the world during it. 

What of Krupp now? In theory, Krupp smelts only peaceful 
ore, and forges its steels only into such benign shapes as loco- 
motives, rails, bridge girders, and others purely industrial. Actu- 
ally, Krupp is rearming Germany—the discoverable portion of 
whose annual armament bill is now about $80,000,000. Germany, 
forbidden by the Treaty of Versailles to import armaments, receives 
generous supplies from Sweden (where Krupp controls the arma- 
ment firm of Bofors) and Holland; forbidden to export arma- 
ments, she ships to South America, the Far East, or to any Euro- 
pean nation that will violate its own treaty by ordering from her. 
Yet for all the might of the Krupp works we must look else- 
where today to find the real heart of the armament business. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ET AL, 


To the United States, perhaps? After all, we have our Du 
Ponts, who at least own the State of Delaware. We have an 
Army and Navy whose officers, according to the statement of a 
former Cabinet officer, are far and away more active than the 
officers of any other armed forces in the world against any sort 
of international understanding. We have an armament bill of 
over $200,000,000 a year. (When we say armaments we mean 
here, and hereafter, only the actual implements and materials of 
Wwar—cannon, guns, ammunition, tanks, military aircraft, and 
naval vessels.) We once had our big bass drum, Mr. William B. 
Shearer, whose boast was that he wrecked the Naval Conference 
at Geneva in 1927. We have our Midvale Co. (controlled by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works) which prospered mightily during the 
war and has continued the manufacture of guns and gun forgings, 
armor plate, and projectiles; our Colt’s Patent Firearms Manu- 
facturing Co., which supplies machine guns as well as squirrel 
rifles, which declared an extra dividend in 1933; our Remington 
Arms Co. (controlled by Du Pont) whose output of firearms and 
ammunition together is one third of United States production. 
And we have our Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Bethlehem’s Mr. Charles M. Schwab dismayed the cadets of 
West Point in 1927 by saying: Today the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has definitely abandoned any thought of ever again engaging in 
the manufacture of ordnance except in times of great national 
emergency.” Such times are apparently with us now—have, in 
fact, been continually with us since Mr. Schwab unloosed this 
shaft of oratory. In the official listing of Bethlehem’s products 
(you need only turn to Standard Statistics or Bethlehem’s own 
most recent annual report) you will find armor plate, projectiles, 
gun and shell forgings, battleships, battle cruisers, scout cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines, and airplane carriers all listed as products 
of Bethlehem's plants. The site at Bethlehem where cannon and 
armor plate are made is separate from the rest of the plant. No 
outsiders are allowed, and it may be that Mr. Schwab has never 
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been able to evade the vigilance of his watchmen. Eut if he 
could once get inside he would see a triumph of inventiveness— 
for Bethlehem not only makes armor-piercing projectiles, but 
nonpierceable armor plate—which must sometimes cause slight 
confusion on the proving ground when anyone attempts to demon- 
strate the virtues of both at the same time. 

Our own country is not, then, quite so virginally innocent in 
this business as we might like to suppose. But despite the size 
of our armament bill and our armament and munitions exports to 
South and Central America and the Far East, we are essentially 
small fry in this game. 

ENGLAND'S VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS 


Much larger fry is England, where the firm of Ties Arms 
strongs is the brightest star in the armament firmament. Tho 
annual bills of Vickers-Armstrongs to nations for armaments 
purchased quite possibly amount to $100,000,000. For England's 
powerful position as one of the greatest exporters of the ma- 
terials of war in the world, the bulk of the credit goes to Vickers- 
Armstrongs. It makes other things than armaments, true enough; 
such unwarlike products as sewing machines and golf clubs come 
from some of its factories. But its chairman, General the Honor- 
able Sir Herbert Lawrence, G.C.B., one-time Chief of Staff of the 
B. E. F., has put himself on record as saying, Vickers-Armstrongs, 
Ltd., relies very largely on armament orders for its existence.” The 
Vickers research staffs work constantly to bring into mass produc- 
tion such bolsters to international comfort as the Vickers-Carden- 
Doro ee amphibious tank, or the Vickers Vildebeest bombing 


The sun never sets upon Vickers. It has its factories in Ru- 
mania where, for greater convenience, Sir Herbert Lawrence is a 
director of the Bank of Rumania (and Vickers to some degree allies 
itself with the Czechoslovakian armament firm of Skoda). In 
Italy it latinizes its name to Societa Vickers-Terni; in Japan it 
has as a subsidiary the Japan Steel Works, and thus allies itself 
with the Japanese armament and industrial firm of Mitsui. There 
are Vickers factories or subsidiary companies in Spain, Canada, 
Ireland, Holland (The Hague affords an appropriate site for some 
of the Vickers operations), and New Zealand. 

Vickers directors are men of wide affairs. Sir Herbert Law- 
rence, besides being a director of the Bank of Rumania, is also 
a director of the Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., with which Vickers- 
Armstrongs had a curious agreement that “if the profits [of 
Vickers] in any year during the 5 years ending December 31, 1932, 
do not amount to £900,000, then a contribution not exceeding 
£200,000 will be made in each year.” Sir Otto Niemeyer, the infant 
phenomenon of British finance, who first entered His Majesty's 
Treasury at the age of 23, is another Vickers director; he is, in ad- 
dition, an officer of the Bank of England, a director of the Anglo- 
International Bank and the Bank of International Settlements. 

Through these industrial and financial interlockings Vickers- 
Armstrongs conducts its affairs. They are profitable affairs—for, as 
the agreement with Sun Insurance indicates, a profit of some 
$4,500,000 a year is considered so unsatisfactory that insurance 

must be carried against it. And England's aristocracy takes pleas- 
ure in clipping its coupons. Among the more prominent share~ 
holders of Vickers or allied concerns in 1932 were: Rt. Hon. Neville 
Chamberlain, chancellor of the exchequer; Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, MP., winner of the Nobel peace prize in 1925; and Sir John 
Simon, secretary of state for foreign affairs (but who sold out his 
shares last year). In 1914 the list was even more imposing. It 
included that lofty philosopher, Lord Balfour; that glittering snob, 
Lord Curzon; and also Lord Kinnaird, president of the Y.M.C.A; 
three bishops; and Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s. It was in that same 
year that Socialist Philip Snowden spoke in Parliament: “It would 
be impossible to throw a stone on the benches opposite without 
hitting a member who is a shareholder in one or other of these 
firms.” 


You will gather that England, peace-loving England, has been 
quite some time at the task of building up this organization. She 
has. The firm began in 1829. Slowly throughout the nineteenth 
century the firm grew, changed its name, cast its outworn skins, 
grew fat, prosperous, and highly multicellular through the acqui- 
sition of this torpedo works, of that heavy ordnance factory. And 
then there came along Mr. Basileics Zacharias, 

He is known today as Sir Basil Zaharoff. He was an intimate of 
Lloyd George during the war; a few relatively mild revelations of 
the degree to which he influenced Great Britain’s armament, mili- 
tary, and foreign policies during and after the war were enough, 
in 1922, to send Lloyd George, who did more than any other man 
to win the war, out of office forever. This strange character, the 
greatest armament salesman the world has ever known, struck a 
major spark in the world when he collided with an American of 
somewhat similar interests. Zaharoff at that time was a salesman 
for the Nordenfeldt Guns & Ammunition Co., Ltd., of England, 
and had done very well in profits out of the perpetual dog fights 
in the Balkans and the Near East, to which he was usually purveyor, 
and of which he was frequently (it was an easy trick once he 
learned it) instigator. The American that gladdened his heart 
was Hiram Maxim, whose new machine gun was incomparably the 
best machine Zaharoff had ever seen. Zaharoff took Maxim 
to his bosom, with reservations. First he used his wily, polyglot 
salesmanship to block the gun's sale in Austria as an impractical 
toy; then, when he had offered Maxim a p and got the 


—— of the gun firmly in his own hands, he swept over Europe and 
Asia selling such quantities that soon the new firm of the Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt Guns & Ammunition Co. was purchased for some 
$6,000,000 (the year was 1897) by Vickers interests and became 
Vickers Sons & Maxim. Sir Basil was established now as a power 
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in armament affairs, hence in Great Britain’s affairs, hence in world 
affairs. He already enjoyed the distinction of having sold the first 
practical submarine ever used in naval operations to his native 
Greece, and the further distinction of having used this sale to 
frighten Turkey into buying two submarines. The Boer War 
added to his laurels; Boers shot Englishmen with Vickers guns 
and ammunition. The Russo-Japanese War provided him with an 
even wider field for his gifts; Vickers sold as much war material 
(and possibly more) to Russia as it did to Japan, England’s sup- 
all 


5. 

But naturally it was the World War that gratifled Sir Basil 
most. The profits of war-time armament manufacture were prac- 
tically incalculable; by the end of the war Sir Basil had a personal 
fortune that was estimated as low as $100,000,000 or $200,000,000 
and as high as a billion; and in 1917, when there seemed a possi- 
bility of peace through the intervention of the United States, 
Lord Bertie, British Ambassador to France, naively recorded in 
his diary: Zaharoff is all for continuing the war jusqu'au 
bout 

So much for Germany and her Krupp, the United States and 
Bethlehem Steel, England and Vickers- Armstrongs, and the now 
withered and senile Sir Basil. Do these armament businesses 
seem big business? Then you must alter your sense of proportion 
before you go further. All the foregoing is a mere curtain raiser 
to the big show. The big show is France. 

SCHNEIDER-CREUSOT 


France stands at the very top. She stands at the top in the 
amount her government spends on armaments; at the top in the 
amount of arms she exports to other nations; at the top also by 
virtue of the billion francs she has spent to build a military 
Chinese wall of forts, many of them underground, along her east- 
ern boundaries. But these mere quantitative details do not reveal 
the true significance of her position. 

She stands today.as a queer paradox: France, the democracy, 
a quiet pasture land for the world’s most famous peasantry, coex- 
isting with France, the greatest military power of modern times, 
with an army which all but equals in number and far surpasses 
in equipment Germany’s vast militaristic machine of 1914. 

At the head of this latter France stands the figure of Gen. Max- 
ime Weygand (vice president of the higher war council, inspector 
general cf the army, possessor of the grand cross of the legion of 
honor, member of the French Academy), ruling an army (includ- 
ing colonials) of 650,000 men. But, despite his decorations, his 
medals, his orders, and the power he has, once a new war begins, 
to order several million men to death, General Weygand, a devout 
Catholic, represents not the urge for war but, on the contrary, 
France’s desire for peace—by means of security. The French 
threat to the peace of the world lies elsewhere—in France. For 
in France, and only in France, a new situation exists: The arma- 
ment makers are no longer, like Alfred Krupp or Sir Basil Zaha- 
roff, in his younger days, humble petitioners of government, hat- 
in-hand solicitors of orders—their influence is so infiltrated into 
the industrial, social, and political affairs of the nation that they 
have power in some ways beyond the state; a power so mighty 
that they are all but able, for their own individualistic reasons, 
to sweep the state along in.a course of action against its own 
will. They are all but anonymous, these men. They are dis- 
pleased by publicity and are well able to enforce their displeasure. 
But we must now displease one of them and present the figure 
of M. Charles Prosper Eugéne Schneider. 

Charles Prosper Eugéne Schneider is a man of many offices—the 
executive head of hundreds of armament firms throughout Europe. 
He is the president of the Schneider-Creusot Co., armament man- 
ufacturers, with mines, smelters, and foundries scattered through- 
out France. He is director of the Banque de l'Union Parisienne, 
one of whose most profitable sources of business is the financing 
of loans for armaments. In 1920 he founded and became the 
president of the Union Européenne Industriale et Financiére, a 
holding company capitalized at 140,000,000 francs. Through it 
Schneider-Creusot controls 182 French companies that manufac- 
ture heavy ordnance, machine guns, tanks, shells, ammunition, 
and warfare chemicals. Out of the $300,000,000, which at the most 
conservative guess represents the annual billing of France’s arma- 
ment concerns, Schneider-Creusot or subsidiaries takes the lion's 
share, 

CZECH’S SKODA 


But the Union Européenne has an even more im t func- 
tion, Through it Schneider-Creusot reaches out to control 230 
armament and allied enterprises outside France. The greatest of 
these concerns is that glittering jewel in the crown of the prin- 
cipal ideal state that came into being in 1919 as the result of the 
self-determination of oppressed peoples. The State is Czecho- 
slovakia and its jewel is Skoda. 

Skoda, although its main works are in Brno (which was once on 
Austrian territory), has factories scattered not only over Czecho- 
slovakia but over Poland and Rumania as well. Upon the board 


One independent armament firm is the Anciens Etablissements 
Hotchkiss & Cie, founded by Benjamin Berkeley Hotchkiss, Ameri- 
can engineer, and inventor of the Hotchkiss machine gun, born in 
Watertown, Conn., in 1826. British, French, and American capital 
are intermingled in the company now, but the director 
is a self-expatriated ex-ensign of the United States Navy, Laurence 
Vincent Benét, uncle of Stephen Vincent Benét, the poet. His 
American citizenship did not stop him from selling tons of guns 
and other war materials to Japan at the same time that Secretary 
of 3 es was vainly trying to keep the Japanese out of 
Manchur 
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of Skoda, which the Union Européenne controls through 56 per- 
cent of its stock, M. Schneider sits with his friend André Vicaire, 
director general of Schneider-Creusot; his brother-in-law, Arnaud 
de Saint-Sauveur; Eduard Benes, who, as Czechoslovakia’s foreign 
minister, takes second place to no one in the vocal support he 
lends to the League of Nations; and two Czecho-Germans, Von 
Dutschnitz and Von Arthaber, who were, it is interesting to note 
in view of later facts, very heavy financial contributors to Hitler's 
political success. Political France and political Germany may be 
at constant swords’ points, the Polish Corridor may inflame the 
Nazis, France may quiver at her lack of security from another 
northern invasion, but the lion and the lamb never lie down 
together with more good fellowship than these French, German, 
Czech, and Polish gentlemen when they come together to discuss, 
as fellow directors, the problems of increasing Europe’s consump- 
tion of armaments. Thanks to the activities of Skoda and its 
allies, arms form a full 10 percent of all Czech d 40 
percent of all Skoda’s products are exported—to the extent of 
$30,000,000 worth a year. 
BACK TO SCHNEIDER 


M. Schneider's nationality is capable of any supple manipula- 
tion that a political emergency may call for. The founder of 
his d was his grandfather, also named Eugène, who, with a 
brother Adolph, left Bidestroff in the then German territory of 
the Saar and came to France in 1836. More particularly brothers 
Eugène and Adolph came to Le Creusot (literally “ The Hollow” 
or “The Crucible”) where, to the south of the Burgundy-wine 
district a small foundry had been making cannon from the days 
of Louis XVI. With perfect impartiality it had supplied first the 
monarchy, then the republic, and then Napoleon’s Empire with its 
products. With the aid of the French banking house of Seilliére 
these German brothers bought the foundry (La Société Générale 
des Hauts Fourneaux) for 2,500,000 francs—and were then forced 
to wait for almost 20 years for their first major war. War-pro- 
motion methods in those days were not what they were to become 
later in the century, but that gap was neatly bridged by the 
demands that the new steamboats and the even newer railroads 
were making on the producers of iron and steel. Then, in 1854, 
the Crimean War broke out and Eugéne (alone now, following 
Adolph’s death) converted Le Creusot almost exclusively to the 
manufacture of arms. The family fortune was founded; the 
family tradition was established. 

In the few years that followed the Crimean War, Eugéne 
Schneider had time to look about him for parliamentary posts. 
First he became a member of the Chamber of Deputies; later he 
Tose to be minister of agriculture, then of commerce. By 1865 
he had become president of the Chamber of Deputies (analogous 
to the Speaker of the United States House of Representatives). 

It was from this vantage point that he was able to watch the 
sweep of events that led to the Franco-Prussian War. Alfred 
Krupp saw it coming, too. He, like Schneider, was capable of an 
internationalism far above the confines of narrow patriotism and 
was anxious to equip Napoleon III's armies with his own cannon— 
a suggestion not entirely without its logic or, even, its sports- 
manship, for Krupp had borrowed in Paris (from the same bank- 
ing house of Seilliére as had set Eugéne Schneider up in business) 
the money with which he made the guns that later humbled 
France at Metz and Sedan. 

But in those days Schneider was jealous of Krupp’s mounting 
power and persuaded Napoleon III that his patronage of Le Creu- 
sot would be more enlightened. The inferiority of the French 
cannon in 1870 was one factor that brought about the catastrophic 
ruin of the Second Empire. 

Nothing in the career of the Schneider dynasty is more remark- 
able than the fact that it was able to overcome this shocking dis- 
grace and actually to get the job of re-equipping the new armies 
of the Republic. This time Eugéne Schneider supplied France 
with cannon modeled upon the designs of the victorious Krupps. 
It was not until some 20 years later that he died, full of years 
and his own sort of wisdom, to be succeeded by his son Henri. 

It was under Henri’s son—the present me Schneider, now 
66 years old, that the Schneider-Creusot Co. to work upon 
a gigantic, world-wide scale. Its real began with the 
turn of the century. Eugene Schneider acquired iron mines in 
Lorraine and began a program of mill, foundry, and shipyard 
building at Bordeaux and Toulon. And then, opportunely, the 
Russo-Japanese War arrived. 

Not until after the close of this war did the real genius of the 
living Eugene Schneider begin to manifest itself. Russia needed 
re-arming. The Krupps rushed in. The English firm of Vickers 
rushed in. Eugéne Schneider rushed in. There ensued a brief 
jockeying for position among the three firms—and it was 
Schneider, perhaps, who captured the best. “Buy from us”, he 
whispered gently into the proper ears, “and pay with French 
money.” It was not hard to arrange. The French Ambassador 
to Imperial Russia was then Maurice Paléologue, who was likewise 
a director in the Schneider Banque de l'Union Parisienne. The 
Russians made a brief call on Paris and came back to St. Peters- 
burg with money with which to pay for Schneider armaments. 
From that time until, in 1918, the Soviet Government of Russia 
expressed its official uninterest in paying the debts of the Czarist 
regime 16,000,000,000 gold francs drained slowly from the savings 
of the French people, were loaned to Russia, secured by bonds that 
have long since been tossed on the rubbish heap. Most of the 


profit in the 16,000,000,000 found its way back to Schneider- 
Creusot and is today in their foundries and their bank accounts. 

Yet the Czar’s Government was not wholly credulous. It 
seemed to have some qualms that so much Russian armament 
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should be manufactured on foreign soil. This offered no problem 
to the armament makers. Schneider installed engineers and 
managers at the Putiloy works in St. Petersburg. The Krupps did 
likewise. French newspapers screamed that the were 
spying. German newspapers screamed that the French were spy- 
ing. But 1914 found Schneider and Krupp engineers side by side 
on terms of cordial friendship, everseeing ordnance manufacture 
on behalf of Nicholas I, Czar of all the Russias. 


EYE OPENER—BRIEY 


If you have a naïveté about the war, shed it now; the war in no 
way interrupted the cordiality of the armament makers. Through- 
out the years from 1914 to 1918 they stayed on jolly terms, they 
even emerged from the war better friends than they were when 
they went into it. One major war-time episode in particular 
revealed their unshakable solidarity. 

Before 1914 the great iron mines and smelters in the Briey 
Basin provided 70 percent of the ore used by France. The German 
advance wrested them from the political control of France—and 
quite naturally the German artillery chiefs saw to it that the 
mines were so protected from shellfire that they could be taken 
over intact. Thenceforth the mines of the Briey Basin were 
operated for the benefit of Germany—in association with other 
mines in Lorraine which had been in German hands since 1871 
they supplied Germany with some three quarters of the ore 
she consumed during the war. 

In 1916, some 2 years later, the Briey Basin came once again 
within the potential grasp of the French. Throughout the second 
battle of Verdun, Briey was within range of the operations of the 
French Second Army. The Briey mines and smelters were turning 
out tons of raw materials per day which were being continuously 
turned into weapons of death against French troops, and the 
naive civilian would therefore suppose that the French Second 
Army would now turn loose its bombing planes and blast out of 
existence a principal source of enemy supply. 

The naive civilian would be quite wrong. Bombs did not burst 
at Briey; nowhere near Briey did more than a few shells from 
either side fall during the entire course of the war. There were 
even line officers who shared civilian naïveté enough to question 
French general headquarters on the immunity of Briey. A reason- 
able explanation could have been that the French were withholding 
fire from Briey because they, in turn, hoped to recapture the basin 
and turn its products back to France. But this was not the 
explanation that emerged from headquarters; instead it was stated 
that if Briey were bombarded, the Germans, in reprisal, would 
turn their guns on Dombasle in Meurthe-et-Moselle, between the 
Argonne and Verdun, where equally large-scale mining operations 
were supplying the French with much of their own raw material 
for ordnance and ammunition. So long as the French left Briey 
alone the Germans would let Dombasle alone; what hothead was 
there who would want to upset the apple cart under these circum- 
stances? Of course, if the French and Germans had each leveled 
the other's smelters the war would have ended sooner. And s0 
would war-time profits. That was that. Briey and Dombasle 
came unscathed through the war. 

Here the proof of the international operations of the armament 
makers is open to no question at all. In corroboration there is 
spread upon the records the testimony of Deputy Pierre Etienne 
Flandin (scarcely a flaming Bolshevist, for he was later finance 
minister under Tardieu) to the effect that he, an artillery officer 
during the war, knew of his own knowledge that the artillery 
of the French Second Army had been expressly forbidden to 
bombard Briey when the chance existed and when a 10-mile 
penetration of the sector would have come close to spelling Ger- 
man ruin, And the statement of his colleague, Deputy Barthe, 
in the chamber on January 24, 1919, lost little of its significance 
in the long, loud, vicious debates and investigations which fol- 
lowed it: “I affirm that either by the fact of the international 
solidarity of the great metallurgy companies, or in order to safe- 
guard private business interests, our military chiefs were ordered 
not to bombard the establishments of the Briey Basin, which 
were being exploited by the enemy during the war. I affirm that 
our aviation service received instructions to respect the blast 
furnaces in which the enemy steel was being made, and that a 
general who wished to bombard them was reprimanded.” 

There is a quality of delirium about facts like these. Anyone 
who comes upon them for the first time is likely to feel a sense 
of incredulity that these can be facts at all; to feel that they 
must be, instead, some insane fiction of a super-Voltaire. 

The sense of incredulity is quite excusable Yet the facts are 
facts—and into the bargain they are quite easily explicable. In 
this present imperfect world nations have yet found no agree- 
ment upon practical methods of disarming. So long as they 
refuse to, the easiest way for them to stay armed is to permit 
a full exploitation of the private profit system in the manufac- 
ture of armaments. By this device nations avoid the expense 
and annoyance of maintaining plants and inventories of arma- 
ments throughout a period of 20 years, when perhaps they may 
never be needed at all; the private armorer meanwhile is able 
to keep his plants oiled and humming by sales not only to his 
own government but to foreign markets in which he is able to 
foment enough suspicion to sell large bills of goods. Here is the 
rock upon which every private conference that precedes official 
disarmament conferences has split. Here the circle closes. So 


long as we must have armaments we must lend rein and scope 
to the business methods of the armorers. What happened at 
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Briey, considered in this light, was very simple: the mere work- 
ing out of the profit system in armaments to its perfect, logical, 
and ultimate conclusion. 


CLIMAX—-THE DE WENDELS 


The episode of Briey brings us now to the pinnacle of the 
armament structure. Who held the impulsive line officers in 
check? Through whose influence was the general reprimanded? 

We must look higher than to Schneider-Creusot for the final 
answer. For far overtopping Schneider-Creusot and its subsidi- 
aries stands that great organization of iron and steel manufac- 
turers, the Comité des Forges de France. 

The Comité des Forges is not, as it has frequently been called, 
the “French Steel Trust.” It is not a cartel. Individual French 
iron and steel companies are bound together by rigid agreements 
covering quotas and prices into great groups like the Comptoir 
Sidérurgique de France or into lesser ones like the Comptoir des 
Rails or the Comptoir des Demi-Produits. The Comité cannot be 
said to combine these organizations; in actuality, however, it 
remains the most powerful iron and steel organization in France, 
It does not sell; it does not produce. Its activities are more 
subtile, more delicate than that. Essentially, its field is in the 
strategy and tactics of the iron and steel industries; accordingly, 
politics and propaganda are its principal concerns. It does not 
have subsidiaries; it has members that pay dues into its central 
treasury either upon a basis of their tonnage production or the 
number of their employees. Two hundred and fifty companies— 
mines, smelters, metallurgical establishments, foundries—make up 
its membership, and of these 250 companies, over 150 are arma- 
ment concerns. The nominal capital stock of the member com- 
panies of the Comité totals some 7,500,000,000 francs, yet some 
accountants have placed the figure for a true valuation as high 
as 40,000,000,000 francs. The chief officer of the Comité, the 
president, is a man of whom we are to hear much more in just a 
moment. He derives his power not only from being president of 
the Comité but as one of the principal owners of his own iron 
and steel concerns, Beneath him and his administrative board on 
the Comité there spread out six regional committees: The Loire, 
Nord, l'Est, Minière d’Alsace-Lorraine, Forges de Lorraine, and 
Champagne. The total tonnage that the members of the Comité 
produce in France in a typical year are, for pig iron, some 10,000,- 
000 tons, and for steel some 9,500,000 tons. 

Membership begins with firms that may actually be as small 
and unimpressive as the capitalization would make them seem; 
it ends in the grand climax of member no. 1, Schneider-Creusot— 
whose capitalization of 100,000,000 francs reflects only a fraction 
of its true importance. The great and the little, thus bound 
together, make up the power and the glory of the Comité. It 
controls the press; it has the ear of the foreign office. Former 
President Millerand has been its legal defender; former President 
Doumer was a director of one subsidiary; present President Albert 
Lebrun is a former director of another. So—most significantly of 
all—is former Premier André Tardieu, great leader of the Right. 
There was no stronger influence upon former Premier Poincaré 
in his occupation of the Ruhr than the Comité; the present agita- 
tion over the Saar Basin springs from its headquarters. It is 
governed by a commission of directors, and upon this commis- 
sion as president (we must now displease another lover of ano- 
nymity) there sits the misty and cloud-wreathed figure of 
Francois de Wendel. 

Francois de Wendel comes legitimately by his present power and 
position; his family have been Europe's armorers since before the 
French Reyolution—although the De Wendels have not always 
been French, nor, even, always the De Wendels, There was once a 
Johann Georg von Wendel, who in the seventeenth century was a 
colonel in the armies of Ferdinand III of Germany. Since his 
time, however, the family generally has preferred to remain out of 
uniform, on the theory that in uniform there is no higher title or 
power than that of general, whereas by the process of foregoing 
the title the power may be vastly increased. The members of this 
family have always been uniquely international. When their vast 
Lorraine estates lay upon soil politically German they attached to 
their name the prefix “ von” and turned their eyes toward Berlin; 
when the political frontier shifted under their rich deposits of coal 
and iron they altered the prefix to “de” and looked to Paris. 

Either capital was glad to claim them; the family was equally 
happy to serve either, or better, both. Today, for example, when 
political boundary lines throw most of their estates into France, 
but leave a few in Germany, the family consists preponderantly of 
De Wendels, but with a sufficient number of Von Wendels in 
reserve to manage its German affairs. (Being a De Wendel, 
however, is no n barrier to the perquisites and profits 
still obtainable from the German armament business, as will 
later appear.) In 1914 the ranking member of the family was 
Humbert von Wendel, a member of the German Reichstag, living 
at Hayange in Moselle, near the Saar Basin. After the Treaty of 
Versailles he became Humbert de Wendel. He still lives at Ha- 
ange, but he is no longer a member of the Reichstag. A younger 

rother, Guy, is a French Senator, however, and of his other 
brother, the Francois of the comité, more later. 

This international hermaphroditism is not a new family trait. 
The son of Johann Georg von Wendel, who fought for the German 
Ferdinand III, blossomed into Christian de Wendel, who was a fol- 
lower of Charles IV of Lorraine. For a good period of years the 
family retained the prefix “ de"; Christian's grandson, Ignace, was 
the true founder of the family’s fortune—and this, curiously 
enough, began when he established at Creusot the works that the 
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Schneiders were later to buy. When the Bastille fell Ignace's 
close relations with the monarchy drove him from the country. 
His properties were sequestered, but they were managed by his 
mother and were bought back through dummies for the account 
of his two sons. During this turbulent period the sequestered 
properties were arming the revolutionists, to the De Wendel profit, 
while the properties beyond the wabbling frontiers of the Republic 
were arming the monarchists, trying to regain power, and their 
allies—also to the De Wendel profit. 

Then, with the Napoleonic Empire rearing its magnificance upon 
the ruins of the monarchy, an earlier Francois de Wendel (Ignace's 
son) returned to Paris to provide the armaments of the grande 
armée. The tragedy of Waterloo was no tragedy to the De Wen- 
dels; a cartoon of them going home after the battle to count their 
profit from it would not have been far-fetched. 

Today's members of the family were, therefore, well equipped by 
wealth and heredity for the task of riding the political horses of 
France and Germany in the later years when Lorraine was to be- 
come one of the major circus rings for their virtuosity. Their 
long experience made Briey almost a minor episode to them. 
When a military advance turned a French possession into a 
German one, the De Wendels need have felt no great concern. 
Regardless of the national tag attached to these mines and 
smelters, they remained in the placid control of one or the other 
branches of the family. 

The Francois de Wendel of the present day is a pooh-bah; his 
connections and would fill this page. He is among 
other things a director not only of the French but of the German 
De Wendel companies. But that coincidence does not set forth 
his true qualities of being a pooh-bah. Is Francois de Wendel, 
president of the Comité des Forges, faced with a financial problem? 
Then let him consult Francois de Wendel, regent of the Banque 
de France. Is he in need of political support? Francois de Wen- 
del, Member of the Chamber of Deputies for Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
intimate and supporter of André Tardieu, one time controller of 
some 60 deputies, is the man for him to see. Does this or the 
other piece of news need to be interpreted? He cannot do 
better than to consult that powerful journalist, Francois de Wen- 
del, who owns a majority interest in Le Journal des Débats, is the 
head of the group that in October 1931 (jointly with the Comité 
des Houilléres, the coal cartel) purchased the semiofficial news- 
paper of the French Government, Le Temps, controls the Journée 
Industrielle, and is a power in the management of Le Matin, 
L'Echo de Paris, and the Agence Havas, the newsgathering organi- 
gation upon which the provincial press of France very largely de- 
pends. Yet for all the illustriousness of this multisided man the 
newspapers of France almost never mention his name. He does 
not like publicity. 

DOUBLE-EDGED SWORD 


Conspirators is not an unfair word to apply to the armament 
makers of France—yet it must not be used with any melodramatic 
connotations, Probably the conspirators are not bad men at all 
in their personal lives and their individual contacts with society. 
Sir Basil Zaharoff, the passion of whose declining years is orchid 
culture, would probably not be aghast at the suggestion that he 
was the greatest murderer the world has ever known. He has 
heard it too often. And he may even enjoy the irony of his gifts 
(they took a few millions out of the hundreds of millions he made 
from the World War) for hospitalization of the war wounded. 
But probably Eugéne Schneider and Francois de Wendel are lovable 
old gentlemen who weep at a Chopin ballade. If an advance 
angel of judgment should undertake today to quiz the de Wendels 
or Eugéne Schneider on the ethics of their business, they would 
unquestionably answer: (a) They didn’t invent the passions and 
cupidities that lead to war; (b) If they didn't supply the demand 
for armaments someone else would; and (c) They inherited the 
business, anyway. 

All of which is perfectly true. Then why are these men con- 
spirators? They are conspirators because they have no loyalties; 
because theirs is the sword that knows no brother. The rise of 
Hitler to power in Nazi Germany provides a neat example of this— 
and into the bargain shows what a double-edged sword it is that 
the armament makers wield. 

In Germany the greatest steel company is the Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke A. G. and for its head it has Fritz Thyssen, king of the 
Ruhr. It was Thyssen who was Hitler’s angel; who, as one move 
in a battle to retain control of his industrial affairs (dealt a des- 
perate blow by Germany's banking crisis of 1931) began pouring 
money into the treasury of the Nazis to assure to himself the help 
of a friendly government. So far nothing improper; if Thyssen be- 
lieved in the Nazi philosophy or the good it might do him, there 
was no real reason why he should not lend Hitler all the financial 
support he wanted to, In 1932 old Fritz Thyssen capped many 
previous generosities with a single contribution of 3,000,000 marks 
for the German presidential campaign. But old Fritz, despite his 
personally violent nationalism, was not at all hostile to the de 
Wendel-Schneider interests in France. He favored, in fact, a 
working compact with them so long as he could retain unham- 
pered control of his own properties. We see, then, the spectacle 
of a Nazi supporter on the one hand breathing fire against France, 
and on the other sitting down on terms of thorough understand- 
ing with the principal armament firm that represented the im- 
placable political enemy of his country. 

But that does not complete the picture. The Comité des Forges 
and Schneider-Creusot were not at all unwilling to see Hitler 
gain ascendancy in Germany. Here the documentary proof is 
lacking, but the inferential proof is close to inescapable, In 
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1933 Hitler sued a German journalist for having made the state- 
ment that Skoda (and, through Skoda, Schneider-Creusot) had 
contributed to his campaign expenses. When, however, he was 
challenged to make a direct denial that this was so, he stormed 
from the witness stand, cursed the opposing lawyer for a Jew, 
never specifically answered the question, and was subsequently 
fined 1,000 marks for contempt of court as a result. De Wendel 
and Schneider, according to their immemorial custom, said noth- 
ing, and nowhere has a denial of the accusation ever been made. 

In other words, as the record stands, the leading munition 
makers not only in Germany but in France united in their sup- 
port behind the one man most capable of stirring up a new out- 
break of international anarchy in Europe. And by a curious coin- 
cidence (here is where the sword presents its other gleaming 
edge) the de Wendel-controlled newspapers in Paris immediately 
broke out in a fever of denunciation against the Hitler regime 
and called for fresh guaranties of security against the menace of 
rearming Germany. Awake, La Patrie! 


ARMORERS’ PHILOSOPHY 


In that one example the whole philosophy of most armament 
makers reveals itself. Keep Europe in a constant state of nerves. 
Publish periodical war scares. Impress governmental officials with 
the vital necessity of maintaining armaments against the ag- 
gressions of neighbor states. Bribe as necessary In every practi- 
cal way create suspicion that security is threatened. And if you 
do your job thoroughly enough you will be able to sink into your 
armchair and reecho the contented words of Eugene Schneider, 
announcing a dividend to his shareholders: “The defense of our 
country has brought us satisfactions which cannot be ignored.” 

For the armament industry operates with one curious advantage 
over any other business in the world; the greater the competition 
the greater the amount of business for all competitors. Perhaps 
it was Sir Basil Zaharoff who first discovered this economic fact 
when he played his one-submarine-two-submarine game with 
Greece and Turkey. At any rate, salesmen for the armament in- 
dustry know the fact well and build on it today. If a Schneider- 
Creusot salesman sells 100,000 rifies to Yugoslavia he has already 
eased the path of the Vickers-Armstrongs salesman in selling 
200,000 rifles to Italy. Under this system”, the French 
economist, Delaisi, wrote not long ago, “the war potential of a 
great country, or of a group of countries, is strengthened by the 
development of the adverse military power. The trade in arms is 
the only one in which an order obtained by a competitor increases 
that of his rivals. The great armament firms of hostile powers 
oppose one another like pillars supporting the same arch. And 
the opposition of their governments makes their common pros- 
perity.” 


WHO HOLDS THE BAG? 


A very handsome prosperity it has been; one that has endured 
as few others during the stormy days since 1929. As a result of 
the operations of these highly international concerns the world’s 
yearly armament bill stands now in the vicinity of a billion and 
a half dollars. During the last few years the Far East in particu- 
lar has contributed much to satisfy the MM. de Wendel and 
Schneider—to say nothing of Vickers-Armstrongs’ Sir Herbert 
Lawrence. Japan has been a highly profitable customer; the firm 
of Mitsui, allied to both Schneider-Creusot and Vickers-Arm- 
strongs, served its country splendidly when Manchuria was fam- 
ing brightest. It also served China excellently. In 1930 China, 
the world’s largest importer of arms, bought almost 40 percent 
of its war materials from Japan. The European armament makers 
who were supplying this trade found the free port of Hamburg 
convenient: during one famous week in 1932 there cleared from 
Hamburg two ships loaded with dynamite, grenades, and airplane 
parts; another with 1,000 cases of explosives, another with 1,700 
cases of ammunition, and still another, up a triumphal 
rear, with 100,000,000 francs’ worth of French machine guns. 

The world traffic in arms has continued unceasingly since the 
war; the armament lecpards have never changed their spots. De- 
tail upon detail, incident upon incident, illustrate how well the 
armament makers apply the two axioms of their business: when 
there are wars, prolong them; when there is peace, disturb it. 
Let one incident suffice here. 

Inevitably, after the war, Hungary caught the itch to rearm. 
The Treaty of Trianon, by which she made peace with the Allies 
and associated powers, forbade it. Schneider-Creusot, however, 
was above treaties. Hungary got the money with which to place 
a large order with Skoda, the Schneider-Creusot subsidiary in 
Czechoslovakia—got it through the Banque Générale de Crédit 
Hongrois, which in turn is financed by the Banque de L'Union 


*Scarcely a year old is the arms scandal in Rumania. In March 
1933 the Rumanian Government discovered that the Skoda Works 
had evaded taxes to the extent of 65,000,000 lei (something over 
$600,000). It looked into the safe of Bruno Seletski, Skoda's 
agent in Rumania, and discovered that he had distributed more 
than 1,000,000,000 lei (close to $10,000,000) among the “right” 
officials of both the Government and the army, and their wives and 
mistresses, and that hundreds of thousands had gone to charity 
and entertainment because the beneficiaries will be used by us 
some day. 

There was an intense amount of internal and international 
noise over the scandal, but it subsided in the general political 
turnover in Rumania last fall. And everything, including the 
bribes, is just about where it was except General who, 
in a fit of conscience, shot himself fatally through the head. 
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Parisienne, of which Eugene Schneider is a director. Thus it was 
that Schneider contrived once again to circumvent his government 
and rearm a nation that France had spent blood and treasure in 
the attempt to disarm. 

But the story does not end here. When the Hungarian loan fell 
due it seemed inevitable that Hungary would default. Thereupon 
it was conveniently arranged that Hungary negotiate a loan from 
the French Government. The plan went through like clockwork, 
The French Government lent the Hungarian Government just 
enough money to repay the Schneider firm. The money was trans- 
mitted through M. Schneider's Banque de L'Union‘ Parisienne, 
instead of, as one might have expected, through the Banque de 
France. 

One voice crying in the wilderness was the voice of the French 
deputy from the Creusot district, Paul Faure. Several times in 
1931 and 1932 M. Faure made speeches to the chamber. He 
raised the question of the Hungarian loan and asked, in essence, 
Who holds the bag? Obviously not Skoda; it had paid a divi- 
dend of 5 percent in 1920 and a dividend of 28 ½ percent in 1930, 
with never a recession in its steady year-by-year increases. He 
went further; he traced from the early days of the century the 
curious fashion in which French governmental loans insisted on 
relating themselves to Schneider-Creusot orders. Throughout 
these years France had made loans to Mexico, Greece, Japan, 
Russia, Spain, Italy, Rumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Turkey, and 
every one of these countries had thereupon placed armament 
orders with Schneider-Creusot. The last two countries had, in 
fact, pushed the return compliment as far as turning French guns, 
so bought, upon French troops at the outbreak of the war. Almost 
inevitably, M. Faure pointed out, there sat on the directorate of 
the financing bank of the country that bought the armaments a 
representative of Schneider-Creusot or some other member of the 
comité. This precaution did not, however, prevent most of these 
loans from being in default. Coming to the present, said 
M. Faure, “we find M. Schneider arming Bulgaria, M. Schneider 
arming Turkey, Skoda supporting Hitler, Franco-Japanese, Franco- 
Argentine, and Franco-Mexican banks, This is all”—he ended 
with a masterpiece of moderation —“ extremely suspicious.” Then, 
having made these revelations, M. Faure shortly after found him- 
self defeated for reelection to the chamber; he was, after all, a 
deputy from the Creusot district, and M. Schneider found it more 
convenient to bring about his defeat than to listen to more of 


his speeches. 
RAY OF HOPE 


Have governments ever taken any steps to confiscate the busi- 
ness of the armament makers? Very few. In the early days after 
the war Europe’s governments had small heart for 
against their betrayers, even though the waxen seals on the Treaty 
of Versailles were scarcely hard before they were once again busy 
disturbing the peace. 

And although the conviction began later to grow among Europe's 
more enlightened statesmen that something had to be done about 
the De Wendels, the Schneiders, and their breed, governments were 
puzzled to know what it could be. A nation that suppresses or 
confiscates its private armament industry is faced with these 
alternatives: (a) It must disarm; (b) it must become exclusively 
an importer of arms; (c) it must make arms manufacturing a 
function of the state, which means, in effect, that the state must 
become (or inevitably thinks it must) a vast arsenal, since, having 
no opportunity to keep plants large and active by supplying an 
export trade, it must manufacture in quantities sufficiently large 
so that it could step overnight from a peace-time to a war-time 
production schedule, 

Therein lay one difficulty. But why could concerted action 
toward disarmament make so little progress? One important 
reason was first laid bare by Lord Robert Cecil. There is a — 
sinister feature”, he said, to all the disarmament discussions. 
refer to the tremendous power wielded against all the 3 
by armament firms. * * We must aim at getting rid of this 
immense instrument in the maintenance of suspicion.” Yet in 
1932 the Disarmament Conference was enriched by the presence of 
M. Charles Dumont, of Schneider-Creusot, president of the 
Schneider-controlled Banque Franco-Japonaise, on the French 
delegation. The British delegation was similarly benefited by the 
advice of Col. A. G. C. Dawnay, the brother of a director of Vickers- 
Armstrongs, and now the political supervisor of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

If the armament business were conducted by an outlawed band 
of international gangsters, the problem would be simple to define. 
The difficulty is that precisely the opposite is the case. The arma- 
ment business is a part of the most essential industries of indus- 
trialized nations—steel and chemicals. But even so, the problem 
does not become acute until you have a nation in which the 
biggest part or a very, very large part of these essential industries 
is the manufacture of the actual munitions of war. Such is the 
case in France and also in Czechoslovakia and potentially in 
Germany. 

No American would be shocked to hear that the steel business 
and the coal business of Pennsylvania, owners and workers to- 
gether, exercised big political influence in Pennsylvania and, 
through Pennsylvania, upon the Nation. Now, put Detroit also in 
Pennsylvania, And then suppose that by far the most profitable 
part of the combined steel-coal-motor car industry were the 
manufacture of munitions. And then try to a Senator 
from Pennsylvania convincing himself that there is no possible 
chance of war with Japan and that therefore both the American 
Navy and the American Army are much too big. 
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While this may make it easy to understand why Messrs. de 
Wendel and Schneider should be so influential in France, it brings 
us no nearer a solution. To deal with the general problem of 
disarmament in all its phases would be impossible within the 
limits of this article. Suffice it to say, the simplest solution is 
to have the State take over all the manufacturing of munitions. 
But to do that, the State would have to take over most of the 
essential industries of modern life. And for anyone but a 100- 
percent Socialist, that is not simple at all. Russia is today the 
only country in which there is no private manufacture and sale 
of armaments? 

Then is there no hope? Is Europe caught so tight in the steely 
grip of the armament makers that it can only do their bidding? 

Well, the grip is pretty tight, yet there is some hope. Perhaps 
there is a war coming but first there is a fight co 

And in recent months that fight has loomed most noticeably 
in France. The Comité des Forges has decidedly not been a popu- 
lar name in France these last few months. To be exact, it never 
was a popular name. Just as a politician in the United States 
was always against Wall Street during his cam so in France 
many a political victory has been won by accusing the opposition 
of being in the pay of the Comité des Forges. Of late, as political 
tension in France has grown hotter, so resentment against the 
de Wendels and the Schneiders has grown more bitter. 

No country has more to gain from peace and the sanctity of 
treaties than France. So it is not surprising to find that many 
Frenchmen are now saying that France made a tragic mistake in 
supporting Japan (in a backhand manner) in the Manchurian 
affair. And they note, with bitterness, that it was the de Wendel 
press that wanted to let Japan have her imperial way. 

To France's great credit it must also be said that, except in the 
Manchurian affair, France has been, for her own best interest, the 
stanchest supporter of the League. More than that, her Briand 
was unquestionably the greatest peace man of the War dec- 
ade. Today, many a Frenchman is resentful of the fact that 
Briand’s policies did not succeed in conciliating Germany, and 
while blaming Germany most, he wonders whether the failure was 
not helped along by the patriotic M. de Wendel. 

By the time this is published France may have chosen her 
next major political direction. If Herriot should come to power 
again, it may well be that he will feel a mandate even more 
powerful than ever before to fight against the warriors of Europe— 
and to include among his enemies the armorers, greatest of whom 
are the greatest industrialists of his own land. For they are 
sometimes not too clever, these Schneiders and de Wendels. And 
they seem to miss one point: the fire trenches and shell holes 
that scar the countryside in war time are only the primary le- 
sions of an international social disease. When the disease at last 
inevitably attacks the blood and bones of nations that have 
gone to war even De Wendels and Schneiders can suffer—suffer 
with their tottering banks, their dropsical holding companies, their 
shocked and collapsing industrial empires. 

Within their long lives, however, neither Francois de Wendel 
nor Charles Eugene Schneider has ever let drop a word 
to indicate that he sees any connection between his business and 
an eventual ruin of his capitalistic industry. Only Sir Basil 
Zaharoff, doddering brokenly in his wheel chair, seems to give 
any outward evidence of disillusionment. That may be only be- 
cause he gambled $20,000,000 of his fortune on the only 
war in which he éver took emotional sides—the Greco-Turkish 
War in 1921—and lost it. 

Or it might be because he was always the cleverest, anyway. 


APPENDIX: ARMS AND THE MEN 


Love thine enemy 


The armorers, after all, are the true internationalists. Regard- 
less of their nationalities, they work in concert at the two axioms 
of their trade—prolong wars, disturb peace. Between 1914 and 
— they practiced constantly a neat practical way of prolonging 


wit was this: If your enemy is in danger of running short of a 
basic raw material that he needs in the business of destroying 
your troops, sell him some out of your own surplus stocks. 

Such interchanges went on constantly during the war—always, 
of course, through a neutral intermediary. (The amenities of 
warfare must be observed, even at some inconvenience.) Through- 
out the war English and French industries maintained to Ger- 
many a steady stream of glycerin (for explosives), .nickel, cop- 
per, oil, and rubber. Germany even returned the compliment; 
she sent France iron and steel and magnetos for gasoline engines. 
This constant traffic went on during the war via Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Spain, or Holland, by the simple process of 
transshipment—enemy to neutral to enemy. 

It is no bristling Communist who supplies corroboration, but as 
conservative and well-considered a gentleman as Rear Admiral 
Montagu William Warcop Peter Consett, who was British naval 
attaché in Denmark between 1912 and 1917 and in Norway and 
Sweden between 1912 and 1919. He stated, in so many words, that 
if the blockade of Germany had been really effective during 
1915 and 1916 Germany would have been forced to her knees long 
before the collapse of Russia permitted her to prolong the struggle 
by throwing more troops into the trenches of the front. 
And it is he who is responsible for the following statement: In 


»Parenthetically it will be recalled by those who have followed 
the dreary course of disarmament conferences that Russia, in 
the mouth of Comrade Maxim Litvinoff, has been the most con- 
sistent and the loudest advocate of disarmament. 
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1915 England exported twice as much nickel to Sweden as in the 
2 previous years put together. Of the total imports of 504 tons, 
70 were reshipped to Germany. But it can be said that the total 
importation served the needs of Germany, for the remaining 434 
tons were used in Sweden for the manufacture of munitions.” 
And so it went. Germany throughout the war had urgent need 
of nickel, aluminum, and chemicals like glycerin for explosives. 
France, because the rich Briey Basin and other sources were out 
of her control, had to scratch hard for iron and steel. Con- 
tinuously, therefore, what one nation lacked, the armament manu- 
facturers of an enemy nation did their urgent best to provide. 
Month after month, during the war, German heavy industries ex- 
d an average of 150,000 tons of scrap iron, steel, or barbed 
wire to Switzerland, where having been smelted to a more con- 
venient form it was then transshipped to France. France, in her 
turn, shipped chemicals to the Lonza Co. (a Swiss industrial 
concern, German controlled, but with directors who were French, 
Italian, and Austrian as well) from which they reached munitions 
works in Germany. It was all very profitable—and the splendid 
war went on and on. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in the course of the 
very able address of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Nye] reference was made to the two resolutions which have 
been sent to the Military Affairs Committee respecting an 
inquiry into the various phases of the munitions problem. 
The Senator from North Dakota secured permission to insert 
in the Recorp the full text of his resolution. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of my resolution may also 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S.Con.Res. 9) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the influence of the commercial motive is an inevitable 
factor in considerations involving the maintenance of the national 
defense; and 

Whereas the influence of the commercial motive is one of the 
inevitable factors often believed to stimulate and sustain wars; 
and 

Whereas the Seventy-first Congress, by Public Resolution No. 
98, approved June 27, 1930, responding to the long-standing de- 
mands of the American war veterans, speaking through the 
American Legion, for legislation to “take the profit out of war”, 
created a War Policies Commission which reported recommenda- 
tions on December 7, 1931, and on March 7, 1932, to demonetize 
war and to equalize the burdens thereof; and 

Whereas these recommendations never have been translated 
into the statutes: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That a new commission, to be known as the “ Defense 
Commission”, is hereby created to consist of 12 members, as 
follows: The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of the Interior; four Senators to 
be designated by the Vice President; four Representatives to be 
designated by the Speaker of the House; and that this Commis- 
sion is instructed to investigate and report within 12 months 
upon 

(a) A review of the findings of the War Policies Commission, 
and such specific legislation as it recommends to accomplish the 
purposes set forth in such findings and in the preamble to this 
resolution; and 

(b) An inquiry into the desirability of creating a Government 
monopoly in respect to the manufacture of armaments and 
munitions, . 

For the purposes of this resolution the Commission, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and places during the 
sessions and recesses of the Congress until the final report ts 
submitted, to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, and 
to make such expenditures, as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report such hearings shall not be in 
excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of the Com- 
mission, which shall not exceed $25,000, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman. 

OUTRAGEOUS GOVERNMENT FRAUDS 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am not going to detain the 
Senate more than a very few minutes. 

I had expected to vote for this bill; but there has been 
exposed on the floor of the Senate, together with informa- 
tion I have received this morning, evidence showing such 
an orgy of corruption and rottenness surrounding this ship- 
‘building and these shipping contracts that I am not going 
to vote for anything of the kind, including this naval bill, 
under the circumstances that exist. 

Particularly was I impressed by what the Senator from 


Idaho [Mr. Boram] exposed here yesterday in connection 
with the munitions propaganda not only in America but in 
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foreign countries, through which these American financiers 
are exciting one nation into building armaments, selling 
them to that country, and then coming back and exciting 
America into matching those armaments, and then at the 
same time carrying on their propaganda to encourage their 
trade in the Orient to sell more armaments after that is 
done. 

I have here, however, something which I desire to have 
preserved in the records of the Senate that shows the kind, 
the character, and the depths of the rottenness and the cor- 
ruption and the thievery that this shipbuilding business has 
finally fallen into. 

A shipping line, known as the “ United States Lines”, 
was organized by the United States Government at a cost 
of around $50,000,000. The big ship of this fleet was known 
as the Leviathan. The United States operated that shipping 
line as its own business at a loss of around $1,000,000 a year. 
Finally, it decided that it had better let these ships out to 
private interests; and so a sale was arranged to a concern 
known as the “United States Lines of Delaware” for 
$16,000,000, for the institution and ships that the United 
States has spent $50,000,000 to build. 

The United States Lines of Delaware paid $3,000,000 of 
that money in cash. They returned two ships for $2,800,000, 
and made the first deferred payment, I think, of $807,000, 
leaving a balance of about $9,000,000 of the original $16,000,- 
000. After this concern, the United States Lines of Dela- 
ware, had operated for a while and had made one payment, 
they ceased to make any further payments. 

This concern had also entered into a contract with the 
Government, through the Shipping Board, for a subsidiary 
concern to build two other ships at a cost of $20,000,000, of 
which the Government was to put up $15,000,000. They had 
been unable to put up the money for the second one of 
those ships—that is, their one fourth—though they had put 
up the money for the first ship. So there was a general 
break-down of the United States Lines of Delaware in its 
obligation to the Government. So there was sent on a kind 
of a cruising expedition, armed with the authority to nego- 
tiate by the Shipping Board, a gentleman by the name of 
T. V. O’Connor, the chairman of that Board, and Admiral 
H. I, Cone, retired, They went up to New York like roving 
ambassadors, and they had a number of conferences, and 
finally they went into and stayed in the hands of several 
gentlemen, most prominent among whom were Mr. P. A. S. 
Franklin, Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, and Mr. Basil Harris, con- 
nected with the International Mercantile Marine in many 
concerns. 

They finally devised a scheme like this: The Delaware 
concern owed the Government $9,000,000. The United 
States Lines of Delaware sold all the ships that that corpo- 
ration owned and all the stock that that corporation owned 
in subsidiary corporations to the United States Lines of 
Nevada. They just took the corporation and gave the same 
name to another corporation to be organized under the laws 
of another State, but they did not transfer the capital stock 
nor the debts of that corporation, mind you. What they 
had the new corporation buy was the physical ships and 
the stock which the old corporation held in its subsidiary 
corporations. Then the Shipping Board, through Mr. Cone 
and Mr. O’Connor, entered into a deal with the United 
States Lines of Nevada, and, without their paying a single 
copper cent in cash—not a quarter; they have not paid a 
quarter to this day—the United States Shipping Board sold 
to the United States Lines, Inc., of Nevada, the $9,000,000 
worth of notes that it held against the ships and against the 
United States Lines of Delaware, for the consideration of 
& $3,000,000 note payable beginning 3 years from 1931. 

There was a little hearing over in the House in which they 
subpenaed the memoranda of Admiral H. I. Cone, and they 
brought into the record evidence that Mr. Cone’s memo- 
randa were supposed to show that the consideration for 
giving away $6,000,000 of the Government’s obligations and, 
we might say, deferring $3,000,000 more, was that it would 
cost a million dollars a year to operate the Leviathan be- 
tween New York City and Southampton. Then it developed 
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that the United States Lines of Nevada was a concern owned 
by the interests connected in the International Mercantile 
Marine. 

What is the International Mercantile Marine? True, it is 
confounded with certain shipping interests; but the main 
interest of this concern that is confounded with the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine is a British interest. That 
concern owns a $9,000,000 mortgage on the White Star Line. 

It owns the Leyland Line, and now the same interest, the 
majority of whose ownership is in the shipping company 
which sailed under the flag of Great Britain, has come to 
the United States, under the theory that they are running 
an American mercantile marine, and has canceled $6,000,000 
of its debt to our Government, has gotten $3,000,000 of notes 
extended, and has in the meantime gotten a mail-subsidy 
contract in the amount of $4,000,000 per annum while pay- 
ing nothing whatever on either the principal or interest. 

Mr. President, that is just starting the story. It has not 
even started yet. What else have they done? These other 
British concerns, which were connected with this Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine crowd, which is supposed to be 
taking our ships and our $6,000,000 for the love and affec- 
tion of establishing and of maintaining an American marine, 
were running a foreign competing line. The Leviathan was 
the biggest ship in the world, with which their British con- 
cern ships were competing between New York City and the 
United Kingdom and Great Britain. They have the Majes- 
tic, which is being run by the White Star Line between New 
York City and the United Kingdom, and other ships, and 
what have they done to the Leviathan, the operation of 
which was supposed to be the consideration for this gift? 
They have laid up the Leviathan. They have let it rust, 
they have let it go to waste. It has now become practically 
unseaworthy so far as sailing between the United States and 
any country on the other side of the Atlantic is concerned. 
Now the Leviathan is no longer being maintained, but they 
are operating the Majestic, a steamship owned by the White 
Star Line, over which concern the International Mercantile 
Marine holds a mortgage of $9,000,000, in close affiliation 
with the Leyland Line, also a British interest, which is today 
in complete control of the route over which an American 
line was supposed to be maintained in return for all the 
American millions given to this interest. 

Mr. President, they have actually been given the money 
of the United States, and have used it as a means of driv- 
ing out the American Line altogether, and they have been 
given $4,000,000 of American mail subsidy money for the 
purpose of putting out of business the American Mercantile 
Marine, and the United States Government is standing for 
that today. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I merely ask the Senator from Louisiana 
whether he will not please inform his hearers under what 
administration and at what time the particular things to 
which he has alluded were done. 

Mr. LONG. Both this administration and the last one. 
It is being done under this one, and was being done under 
the last one. There is no difference between them, not a 
bit on God's living earth. It is just the same thing. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if the Senator knows, will 
he be good enough to inform us under what administration 
and at what time these particular contracts, subsidies, and 
other arrangements, which he says merged the American 
marine out of existence, were conducted, and under what 
administration they were transacted? 

Mr. LONG. They were originally made under the Hoover 
administration, but the late developments have taken place 
under the present administration, and the chief negotiator 
is Mr. Kermit Roosevelt. I am going to disclose further 
facts, and bring the recital up to date. This was part of the 
old Hoover contracts of 1929, and I want to say this, that 
before they made the contract to which I am referring, in the 
year 1923 or 1924, the United States Government spent 
$9,000,000 to put the Leviathan in absolutely tip-top condi- 
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tion, or three times the amount they sold the whole fleet of 
ships for. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator says some other transactions 
transpired under the present administration. Will he not 
tell us what officers of the present administration partici- 
pated, and what thing was particularly done by this ad- 
ministration which, he says, leaves no difference between 
this administration and the other? 

Mr. LONG. I mean to say to the Senator that the 
Leviathan is laid up. I mean, further, that they took off 
two ships which they turned back, and they are not being 
operated. One was the George Washington, and the other 
was the America. One of them carried President Wilson to 
Europe when he went there. 

I mean this, that this subsidy is today going to this con- 
cern. They are paying out $4,000,000 of our money now, 
and while the contract was originally made under the 
Hoover regime, I am calling it to the attention of the 
Senate so that this administration will take knowledge of 
what is being done now, because they are actually paying 
the money out to this crowd, which has used the purchase 
not only for taking the American money but in order to 
drive off the very American mercantile marine which they 
were supposed to maintain in return for these subsidies, 
and this $6,000,000 sliced off the purchase price. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then the Senator did not mean to state 
that the present administration had participated in mak- 
ing the arrangement and carrying on the contract to which 
he has alluded, indicating such conduct as he has said was 
transpiring. 

Mr. LONG. I mean it is going on right now, and I say 
it is as fraudulent and rotten a thing as was ever done. 
It is going on now and has been going on. I do not want 
to make this a partisan matter. I do not want to charge 
the responsibility either to the Republican Party or to the 
Democratic Party. It is going on today, under the old 
set-up, we are continuing it, and it is just as fraudulent for 
us to continue it as it was for them to have made it. That 
is why I am bringing it to the attention of the Senate 
today. 

Mr. LEWIS. But I must call to the attention of the 
Senator the fact that he has stated, and it will be published 
over the country, that the conduct he has been indicting 
as treacherous and illegal, certainly as unlawful, was par- 
ticipated in by the present administration equally with the 
other, and that they were both equally to blame. I am 
calling to his attention the fact that he states that because 
we have not had time to investigate and undo the wrongs, 
for that reason he holds the present administration respon- 
sible until they shall undo them. 

Mr. LONG. I do not know what the Senator would call 
the present administration, but the present Shipping Board 
administration has full knowledge of these facts. I do not 
mean to say that the present Senators and Representatives 
and the present President may know all about it, but the 
present administration of the Shipping Board is aiding and 
abetting, and I understand that they have about gotten 
things fixed up so that this man Cone is going to be ap- 
pointed President of the Shipping Board, that is why I have 
risen here today, so that this disclosure will be made in time 
to prevent that happening. 

Mr. LEWIS. I understand the Senator’s position now. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Louisiana will recall that 
soon after the present administration came into authority, 
a resolution was adopted by the Senate under the terms of 
which a committee of which the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Brack! is the chairman, and I am an humble member, 
has been investigating the contracts to which the Senator 
refers, as well as contracts made with many of the aircraft 
companies. There has been some criticism because one of 
the officials of the administration canceled some of the 
contracts which were entered into. 
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Perhaps it would be wise to await the report of the com- 
mittee; and if there shall have been improper methods em- 
ployed in obtaining these contracts, if they are tainted in 
any way with fraud, doubtless the committee will make such 
recommendations as will warrant proceedings in the courts, 
if necessary, or an abrupt cancelation of the contracts. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator; but I want these facts 
to go into the Recorp. I believe that perhaps the committee 
will get around to the matter, though I am sure the Senator 
will agree with me that it has a lot to do. But I want to 
give some facts which are matters of record, and I want to 
see that the thing is gone into a little more thoroughly, 
because it needs to be gone into. 

The Leviathan is hung up, and it has been taken off its 
route—the Leviathan, the greatest ship in the world, on 
which they spent $9,000,000 in order to put it into better 
shape. Then they canceled $6,000,000 of this bunch of 
notes, and laid the Leviathan up, when it was supposed to 
be the consideration, and now they have $4,000,000 worth 
of contracts per year. 

The air-mail subsidy was not a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to this kind of thing. All the air-mail contracts put 
together would not amount to a few things like this matter 
to which I am referring. But here is another thing to which 
I shall call the Senate’s attention. They have these inter- 
ests so confounded that it is now fixed so that they can 
keep all this subsidy money, they can put out of business 
the United States lines, and can drive what little inde- 
pendent American mercantile marine there is on the ocean 
back into the harbor, yet they do not have to pay a dime 
of this $3,000,000 when the 3 years expires. There is no 
responsibility whatever to make any one of them give back 
a dime, or to make any one of them give back any of the 
subsidy money, or to pay the $3,000,000, except this sub- 
sidiary corporation which they have incorporated under the 
laws of Nevada, and by the time the 3-year note comes due 
they can have made away with the ships, probably, about 
as they have with the Leviathan, and that will end the mat- 
ter; they will have their subsidy money and the rest may 
all be killed, excepting such profits as they made in the 
meantime, 

They have the Roosevelt Steamship Corporation, of which 
Mr. Kermit Roosevelt is president, supposed to be the steam- 
ship management company. It is in the form of an Insull 
set-up. Insull must have copied this set-up, because it was 
a great deal more successful than Insull was able to be in 
this country. They have the thing set up so that they have 
that little, old, two-bit corporation they are supposed to 
have organized under the laws of Nevada as the only debtor. 
They have countless other steamship companies operating 
in connection with the crowd of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine, which is drawing a million dollars subsidy over 
here and a million dollars subsidy over there, and making 
such use of the Leviathan as they want to, laying up that 
ship so that they can leave the way open for the British- 
subsidy ship to sail as the only ship on the line where the 
American ship was supposed to sail, and we cannot even 
touch the Roosevelt Steamship Corporation, or any, of these 
other corporations which might have anything, because they 
are just operating management steamship companies. 

That is the kind of rigging the United States Government 
finds itself in today. While I condemn the parties who, 
under the Hoover administration, made it, I condemn my- 
self and everyone who is cognizant of it for not washing this 
thing out and bringing this kind of fraudulent and rotten 
scheme to the attention of the public, and further, Mr. 
President, it makes me shudder in my boots when I see the 
manipulators of such propositions called in for advice and 
counsel, and being prominent in social affairs and govern- 
ment affairs in this day and time. 

It is enough to make a man who has been dead a thousand 
years turn over in his grave to see such people come here 
and engage in such kinds of fictions and frauds and rotten 
schemes, and then to hear talk about indicting some little 
old two-by-four man out in the country for some little two- 
bit crime, or talk about keeping Capone in jail for having 
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done something that perhaps is very bad, and yet to allow 
these decent and “ respectable ”, white-winged and long- 
tailed-coat gentlemen, philosophers of government, to reach 
their hands right down into the United States Government 
Treasury and take out $4,000,000 in one lick for 1 year, and 
$6,000,009 on something else. and then make a contract and 
state that the reason they are getting all this money is that 
they are to keep up an American steamship line, which is 
then turned over to a British steamship line, and then the 
American ships are taken off, leaving nothing on that route 
but the British subsidy ships. That, Mr. President, is the 
rottenest kind of a fraud ever perpetrated in a civilized 
country. 

I think the whole thing, Mr. President, is full of such 
slime of racketeering from top to bottom that we had better 
pause, look about us, and see what we are about to go into 
before we talk about voting another billion dollars to be 
spent for shipbuilding, whether it is for the Navy or whether 
it is for the merchant marine. I will vote “no” this time 
for that reason. 

I would prefer to vote this billion dollars to feed the 
starving rather than for more battleships to help to kill 
somebody under such conditions as prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAM- 
MELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to, as follows: 

On page 4, line 11, strike out all after the word “act” 
down to and including the word “ contract”, in line 15, and 
insert: 

Provided, That any profit resulting from any contract, or sub- 
contract, of $10,000 or more, payable from such funds as may 
hereafter be appropriated for the vessel or vessels and aircraft 
authorized herein, or vessels heretofore authorized but not yet 
contracted for, or payable by the contractor to any subcontractor, 
shall not exceed 10 percent of the cost of performing such contract 
or the subcontract, respectively. All contractors and subcontrac- 
tors shall report the net profits from such contracts, under oath, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, upon the 
completion of the work under such contract or subcontract. Such 
report shall provide such information and be on such forms as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. All profits of 
either the contractor or subcontractor in excess of said 10 percent 
shall be and become the property of the United States of America 
and shall be collected by the Secretary of the Treasury by suit or 
otherwise and be paid into the Treasury of the United States under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on 
agreeing to the amendment heretofore proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone], which has been tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, at this time I propose to dis- 
cuss two or three amendments to the naval bill which are 
now pending. One is my amendment to provide that naval 
aircraft under the proposed program of expansion shall be 
built in Government plants. I shall read the amendments 
after I have referred to them. 

The second is an amendment which is in itself not legis- 
lation but a declaration of public policy. 

The third is an amendment proposed by my colleague 
(Mr. DLL], which is in a way a restatement of the law as 
enacted, as I recall it, in the statute of 1916. I desire to 
read the amendments for the benefit of the Members of 
the Senate so they will understand their purport and 
meaning. 

The first one relative to the building of naval aircraft in 
Government factories reads as follows: 

Provided further, That not less than one half of each suc- 
ceeding lot of aircraft, including the engines for such aircraft, the 
procurement of which is authorized by this act and hereafter 
undertaken, shall be constructed and/or manufactured in Gov- 
ernment aircraft factories and/or other plants or factories owned 
and operated by the United States Government. 


That was the original amendment suggested to the Sen- 
ate committee. An official of the Navy Department talked 
to me and said this provision would impose a too severe 
restriction on building operations and asked if there might 
not be a further proviso attached to that suggested amend- 
ment which would authorize the President to suspend, in 
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part, at least, the necessity for building this proportion of 
planes in Government plants, a proposal to which I have 
no objection, provided there shall be coupled with it the 
further provision that in the event such an order is made, 
the Government itself shall so expand its present facilities 
as to be able to actively engage in the building of aircraft 
later. So the following provision was added by myself: 
The foregoing proviso is subject to the further condition that 
if it shall be determined by the President that present plants, fac- 
tories, and equipment owned by the Government are not such as 
to permit the construction and/or manufacture of the said aircraft 
and/or engines in such Government plants and factories, in the 
proportions herein specified and required, then and in that event 


such requirement may be suspended in whole or in part by his 
order. 


Let me digress for an instant to say that under that pro- 
vision the President could arbitrarily suspend the building or 
the attempt to build these naval aircraft in Government 
factories. I proceed to read further: 

However, in the event of such order of suspension being made 
by the President, the existing plants, factories, and facilities now 
owned and/or operated by the Government shall forthwith be 
expanded and equipped to enable the Government to construct, 
manufacture, and repair its own naval aircraft therein, and, in 
addition, such other and further plants and facilities shall, as 
speedily as possible, be constructed and/or acquired by purchase 
or condemnation for the purpose of enabling the Government to 
take over and perform the work of constructing, manufacturing, 
and repairing all of its naval aircraft therein. The funds neces- 
sary for the enlargement and expansion of such existing plants 
and facilities owned by the Government and for the construction 
and acquisition of new plants, factories, facilities, and equipment 
for the construction and manufacture of naval aircraft are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated. 


Mr. President, there has been some question as to whether 
or not we should require the building of all naval aircraft 
in Government factories under the proposed program of ex- 
pansion. If it shall be determined, in the wisdom of the 
Senate, that it is not proper to build all naval aircraft in 
Government factories to be created as the result of my 
amendment, then the word “all” at the end of line 21, on 
page 2, might be stricken and a substitution made of the 
figure 50 percent, or 33 percent, or whatever percentage it 
shall be determined is the proper percentage of planes to be 
built by the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator propose 
this minor amendment now? 

Mr. BONE. I am not proposing it, Mr. President. I am 
merely suggesting that it has been brought to my attention. 
I am not going to insist on the word “all” remaining in if 
it defeats my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has the right 
to modify his own amendment. 

Mr. BONE. I understand that, Mr. President. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BONE. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In view of the lack of equipment and 
the necessity for the President to enlarge the present facili- 
ties, I suggest to the Senator from Washington that the 
chairman of the committee and, I am sure most of the 
members of the committee, would be willing to accept his 
amendment if he changes the word “all” on line 21, page 
2, to “not less than 25 percent.” That would provide for 
at least 25 percent of the aircraft to be constructed in Gov- 
ernment plants. It seems to me that in view of our lack of 
equipment at the present time such a provision would give 
us a wonderful start on what I consider a very commendable 
purpose as proposed in the Senator’s amendment. We might 
do a considerable amount of aircraft building in Govern- 
ment plants. I think we could agree on making that “at 
least 25 percent” instead of “all”, or even 50 percent. 
That would give us a wonderful start in the direction which 
the Senator suggests, which suggestion I think is really 
very commendable. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I, of course, have no means of 
knowing what disposition the Senate will make of my pro- 
posal; and if the matter is to be opposed or if there is to 
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be an adverse vote on the 25-percent proposal, as sug- 
gested, I should not want to consent to strike out the 
word “all”, for I would rather the whole amendment go 
down to defeat on the direct issue of the proposal for public 
plants to build all planes. I know the attitude of the Sen- 
ator from Florida, and I understand why he makes the 
suggestion, and I am not hostile to it. I merely want to 
be very certain that we begin on “ public preparedness.” 

Before leaving that subject, let me suggest to the Senator 
from Florida that I have had supplied to me, by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, some information about our exist- 
ing Government facilities for the building of aircraft. I 
know the Senator will agree with me that the provision does 
not compel the Government to immediately build 25, 50, or 
100 percent of the aircraft. It merely provides that the 
Government shall, as rapidly as possible, expand its facili- 
ties for the building of naval aircraft in the event the Presi- 
dent makes certain suspension orders, so there would, of 
course, be time given to the Government to either build or 
acquire by purchase or condemnation such facilities, fac- 
tories, and equipment as the Government might require for 
carrying forward the public-building program. 

There is an aircraft factory at Philadelphia owned by this 
Government and built during the war which was capable 
of manufacturing approximately 200 airplanes every year. 
During the World War this factory turned out an average 
of one airplane a day. In the light of the experience of the 
Government in dealing with private airplane companies, and 
the unholy and unconscionable profits revealed in the con- 
tract relations of the Government with some of these com- 
panies, I am at a loss to understand why this factory has 
not been expanded, as a matter of self-protection. I think 
the time has arrived to announce definite policy, and, in the 
vulgar vernacular of the street, come to a show-down on the 
question whether the Government is to continue to remain 
helpless and at the absolute mercy of private manufacturers 
of airplanes and war munitions, or whether it is to set up 
some definite yardstick by which it can protect itself from 
ruthless exploitation. It is a cold-blooded, business proposi- 
tion. No one can justly complain of the Government de- 
fending itself against the encroachments of those who will 
take advantage of it and whose attitude of mind is simply 
to strike from the hands of the Government its last pro- 
tective weapon, the only device by which it can protect itself 
from the greed of individuals. 

I want to later discuss what some private agencies did 
to this Government in time of war when the Government 
was unable to operate its own factories in the supplying of 
munitions and war equipment. 

At the Pensacola aeronautical station down in the State 
of the Senator from Florida airplanes are extensively over- 
hauled. There is considerable amount of equipment for 
making airplane parts at that plant. I am advised that, 
with some additional facilites, airplanes could be manufac- 
tured at the Pensacola station. 

The War Department, according to this statement from 
the American Federation of Labor, has no aircraft factory 
as well equipped as the Navy Department has in the aircraft 
factory at Philadelphia, but the Army has two stations at 
Dayton, Ohio, one called the Matériel Air Corps Station, and 
the other the Fairfield Air Depot, which are equipped ex- 
tensively to repair and assemble aircraft. It is believed that 
this station could readily be equipped to manufacture air- 
craft. The War Department also possesses a repair depot 
at Middletown, Pa., which could be readily extended to 
manufacture aircraft. 

But, aside from the matter of present facilities, it seems 
rather stupid to assume that this Government, with its great 
Departments and with its ability to hire men who know their 
business, cannot build efficient airplane factories within a 
reasonable length of time. Certainly, we can hire tech- 
nicians and mechanics. I say that it would be the height 
of stupidity even to assume here—and I certainly am not 
going to do it in this argument—that the United States 
Government cannot hire men fully as capable as those any 
private company can hire. The experience of public bodies 
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in the development of public enterprises has demonstrated 
the folly of that sort of argument. 

As to whether or not there is justification for the building 
of aircraft in Government factories, we only have to look at 
some of the profits shown by the recent investigations to 
have been derived by private companies from Government 
contracts. There is not a more somber chapter of Ameri- 
can history than that revealed by the investigation of ship 
subsidies. I think I am justified in referring to some of 
these subsidies as sheer looting of the Treasury of the United 
States, which, in the name of patriotism, in the name of 
good business practice, has been accomplished and carried 
on under forms of law. 

It is rather interesting to pick up the headlines of the 
newspapers and read them nowadays. For instance, in Jan- 
uary 1934, I observe the percentage of increase in the price 
of airplane, shipbuilding, and related stocks due to the 
pendency of naval legislation, under which it is proposed 
to spend a half billion dollars. Now let us see what hap- 
pened to the stock market and what the private-profit 
happiness boys were thinking about when they saw all this 
easy Government money in the offing. `’ 

The percentage of increase of an average of some 50 
stocks amounted to about 8.5. But observe what happened 
to the airplane and shipbuilding stocks, the stocks of those 
companies that are vitally affected by the prospective ex- 
penditure of the vast sum of money under this bill and 
which they hope will be reflected in profits running all the 
way from 20 to 90 percent. 

The stock of the Aviation Corporation of Delaware showed 
an increase of 28.1 percent. 

The Bendix Aviation Co., 31.8 percent. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 26.2 percent. 

Bethlehem Steel, preferred, 17.5 percent. 

Curtiss-Wright, 95.2 percent. Curtiss-Wright, with $10,- 
000,000 to be ladled out in the building of aircraft, reflects 
the coming Roman holiday by an increase of 95.2 percent 
in the market value of its stock in that month, 

Curtiss-Wright A, 86.3 percent. 

Douglas Aircraft, 82.5 percent. 

Electric Boat, 80.6 percent. 

New York Shipbuilding Co., 75.5 percent. 

New York Shipbuilding Co., preferred, 16.3 percent. 

United Aircraft & Transport, 13.6 percent. 

United States Steel, 15.4 percent. 

Wright Aeronautical, 232.2 percent. 

Perhaps it is not fair to utilize this abrupt and abnormal 
rise in Wright Aeronautical as having any relationship with 
the pending bill. Probably that is not the case because I 
am informed there were short sales in that stock, which 
made it necessary for gentlemen to get the certificates at 
any price and almost under any consideration. Now let us 
take up some of the newspapers and see what the press has 
been telling the American people as to what has been re- 
vealed by these investigations, and let us see what connec- 
tion there is between the facts that are being developed in 
the investigations and the plums that are going to fall 
into the laps of the private airplane companies in the event 
of the passage of this bill, unless restrictive provisions are 
placed in the bill which will prevent the exploitation of the 
Government. 

The New York Times of February 6 carries the announce- 
ment that— 

William E. Boeing, chairman of the United Aircraft & Trans- 
portation Co., made paper profits of more than $51,000,000 and 
actual profits of about $12,000,000 from an original investment of 
$487,119 in the Boeing Aircraft & Transport Co., he admitted to- 


day at a hearing held by the Senate committee investigating ocean- 
and air-mail contracts. 


Further, says the New York Times article: 


Mr. Boeing admitted that the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., 
owned by Mr. Boeing's corporation, made a 5-year net profit of 
$12,045,549 and paid bonuses of $1,247,100 and executives’ salaries 
of $629,766, largely through the sale of airplane motors to the 
Army, the Navy, and Government mail contractors, 


It is easy to see what this private mortgage on our Govern- 
ment, or what virtually amounts to that under the condi- 
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tions which have been discussed so vividly and forcefully on 
the floor of the Senate, is leading us to. 

Here is another story published the other day about 
“poker parties in which lobbyists lost large sums of money 
to Government officials from whom they were seeking con- 
tracts“, a condition now being investigated by a grand jury. 

The Washington Post of February 26, 1934, carried an 
Associated Press story, from which I quote the following: 

Representative McFartaNne (Democrat), Texas, one of the con- 
gressional investigators of American aviation, asserted yesterday 
that “the United States has virtually squandered over $200,000,000 
since 1921 and ended up with an inefficient air force. 

Another article is headed 


Aircraft sold Army 7 years without bids. 


This story, which appeared in the Washington Post of 
February 27, says, among other things— 

Over the protests of Comptroller General McCarl, with Congress 
ignorant of what was going on, the War Department for 7 years 
has been p aircraft for the Army Air Corps in contraven- 
tion of the intent of the sponsors of the act of July 2, 1926, 
according to official information, which, it is understood, is to be 
placed before the House. 

And, in that connection, it is disclosed that goggles were 
bought by the Army for $100 a pair. 

Large profits— 

Says the Washington Herald of February 27— 


made by the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. on aero engines fur- 
nished to the Navy were chiefly the result of the extraordinary 
aviation boom in 1927 to 1930, Edward P. Warner, former Assistant 
Navy Secretary, told the House Naval Subcommittee yesterday. 

The committee questioned Warner about contracts for flying 
materials during the time he was in charge of naval aeronautics, 
from July 1926 to March 1929, when profits as high as 90 percent 
were gained by private contractors. 


Again, in an article appearing in the Hearst Service, it is 
stated that— 

The Navy Department figures the profit to the Boeing Airplane 
Co. on Navy business at 68 percent. 

These are some of the things that are typical of what has 
been going on and what has been done to this Government. 

Going back to February 7 of this year, the Associated Press 
carries a story that— 

W. E. Boeing, of Seattle, chairman of the board of the concern, 
said that George S. Wheat, a vice president, drew $25,000 a year 
salary and his duties were chiefiy in soliciting Federal business. 

ADAMS INVITED 

The concern holds a transcontinental air-mail contract and 
makes planes and engines for the Army and the Navy. 

. * * * > . „ 

Boeing, asked if he did not know his concern was paying more 
than $60,000 to Washington representatives, replied, “ That's 
possible.” 

Here is another headline in an Associated Press story: 


Boeing profit of 90 percent on Army contracts bared. 


Another story is headed: 
Plan for $2,000,000 “cut” on Army truck deal bared in probe. 


Mr. President, I sometimes wonder if the gentlemen who 
enjoy this Roman holiday, who have had this little fling 
at the expense of the American taxpayer—and what a pleas- 
ant Roman holiday they have had—have not after all cre- 
ated a sort of little C.W.A. all of their own and exclusively 
for themselves. I think most of us will recall the story of 
Aladdin’s lamp. The small Arabian boy found his magic 
brass lamp and he rubbed it and a genii appeared. The 
small boy, badly frightened, did not know what it was all 
about, but the genii said, “I am the servant of the lamp 
and you can have anything you want.” How thrilled the 
average small boy is when he reads the story, and further 
on learns that the genii brought a basket of diamonds or a 
great basket of beautiful fruit or whatever the small boy 
wanted. 

But there is nothing more remarkable in that Arabian 
Nights story of Aladdin’s lamp than there is in the fantastic 
story of our present-day mail subsidies and the looting of 
the Government Treasury by private corporations over a 
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long period of years. These subsidy and 90-percent-profit 
gentlemen did not have to rub a magic lamp. Apparently 
all they had to do was come down to Washington and 
gently rub Congress, just gently, not vigorously, and walk 
away with hundreds of millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

You will all recall what occurred during the war in the mat- 
ter of war profits. I know it was not considered respectable 
to discuss them at that time, and certainly it was not a safe 
procedure. Men could make inordinate profits, thousands of 
percent, as I shall demonstrate from the records of the Gov- 
ernment itself, and yet decent Americans dared not open 
their mouths to criticise or protest except on penalty of 
going to a Federal penitentiary. 

Let us quote some figures that may be of interest in con- 
nection with the pending bill, showing profits to some of 
the shipbuilding companies of the country. In the Forum of 
November 1933, we find this assertion: 

* * + Shareholders in Bethlehem Steel received in 1917, a 
dividend of 200 percent on class B common stock, while the 
total income of the corporation rose from $9,000,000 in 1914 to 
$57,000,000 4 years later. The Hercules Powder Co., of Delaware, 
increased its dividends from 8 percent in 1914 to 95 percent 
in 1916; in 1922, this company declared a stock dividend of 100. 
The Anaconda Copper Co., from a deficit in 1914, came out in 
1916 with a surplus of $33,000,000. In the 3 years before the 
World War the United States Steel Corporation earned $180,000,- 
000, but from 1916 through 1918 this organization made $633,- 
000,000—a profit, as was disclosed by governmental investigation of 
alleged excess war-time gains, of more than 50 percent. 


The Foreign Policy Association has made some study of 
what has been happening to the profits made by these cor- 
porations, as follows: 

BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 


For the single item of armor plate between 1887 and 
1915 the Bethlehem companies secured contracts from the United 
States Government amounting to $42,000,000. The Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, under the 1916 naval program, received 
$134,000,000 for construction of 85 destroyers. At the time that 
this company was building ships for the American Navy, it was 
also filling orders for foreign governments. In 1908 Bethlehem 
built 5 submarines for Japan, during the war it built 20 sub- 
marines for Great Britain, and in 1913 it constructed a battleship 
for Argentina . 

One of the oldest and largest subsidiaries of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation is the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, which 
specializes in the construction of naval vessels and large merchant 
ships. It was this company which, with two other shipbuilding 
firms, paid William B. Shearer $25,000 to attend the Geneva Naval 
Conference in 1927. After the failure of the Conference the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation received contracts for three 
10,000-ton cruisers for the Navy at a total cost to the Government 
of approximately $33,000,000. Since 1916 this company has built 
more than 100 vessels for the Government at a cost of more than 
$250,000,000. * + 

Profits of the parent company and its subsidiaries were enor- 
mous during the World War. In 1915 its net income was $24,- 
821,000, in 1916 it jumped to $61,717,000, and in 1917 and 1918 was 
above $50,000,000. Gross earnings in 1918 reached the high mark 
of $488,000,000. In 1929 the net income of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation was $42,242,000, and it dropped to $23,843,000 in 1930. 


I am not going to put more of these figures in the Recorp 
at this time. Those I have given are an indication of the 
type of profits being made by the companies which are very 
active in supplying materials of war to the United States 
Government. 

It must not be assumed, Mr. President, that the mass of 
American people and many of the most active and whole- 
some agencies are not thoroughly committed to the prin- 
ciple of eliminating private profits from war and of prepara- 
tion for war. I cherish the conviction that I am speaking 
what is in the hearts and minds of millions of American 
citizens in saying that private profits in the preparation for 
war must of necessity stand about on the same moral plane 
as profits in war themselves. If there is a distinction, it is 
one without a difference. I can see no fundamental moral 


distinction between private profits in preparation for war 
and private profits in war itself. 

The American Federation of Labor in its 1933 convention, 
in its 1932 convention, and in its 1930 convention protested 
against private profit in war and war preparation. If my 
memory serves me right the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Frazier] either read the resolutions into the 
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Record or referred to them, but I am going to ask that 
these resolutions of the American Federation of Labor deal- 
ing with private profits in war and preparation for war be 
made a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Russet in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR CALLING FOR BUILD- 
ING oF SHIPS IN Navy YARDS AND ELIMINATION OF PRIVATE PROFIT 


1933 CONVENTION 


Whereas the Boston convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and succeeding conventions. resolved “that we favor the 
manufacture of war munitions in our arsenals and navy yards, so 
that the elimination of private profit will place this department 
of national defense beyond the baleful influence of those who seek 
to create sentiment for the production of war munitions so that 
they make greater profits; and 

Whereas during the political campaign of 1932 the Honorable 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, candidate for President, repeatedly asserted 
that “taking the profits out of war" should be made a national 
policy, and to that end the construction of naval vessels and the 
production of munitions of war should be confined to navy yards 
and arsenals; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the assurances which the representa- 
tives of organized labor have received from the administration 
that 50 percent of the naval vessels constructed under the Public 
Works section of the National Industrial Recovery Act would be 
constructed at navy yards, the Navy Department has not only 
awarded the larger vessels to private shipyards and the smaller 
ones to navy yards but has awarded 17 of such vessels to private 
shipyards while only 15 were assigned to navy yards; and 

Whereas the Na-y Department is pursuing the policy of letting 
to private contractors the construction and manufacture of some 
of the main engines and auxiliary machinery for vessels to be 
built in navy yards where formerly this class of work was per- 
formed at the navy yards: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the officers of the American Federation of Labor 
are hereby directed to immediately urge upon the President of 
the United States the desirability of giving practical effect to the 
national policy of taking the profits out of war” by having the 
construction of naval vessels, machinery, and other equipment 
for such vessels and the manufacturing of war munitions confined 
to navy yards and arsenals, and to correct existing deviations 
from this policy insofar as the law permits. 


1932 CONVENTION 


Whereas private shipbuilders and manufacturers of munitions 
have appeared before the Shannon committee (held hearings on 
Government in business) and demanded that the building of 
vessels for the United States Navy and the manufacture of muni- 
tions shall be taken out of the Nation's navy yards and arsenals 
and turned over to private industry; and 

Whereas there can be no sane program for national defense 
until private profit has been eliminated from warfare and from 
the munitions and ships required for national defense: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this convention endorse the principle which 
holds that a sane, constructive policy of national defense is only 
possible when private profit for the construction and fabrication 
of necessary ships and munitions is eliminated; and further be it 

Resolved, That the executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor be, and is hereby, requested to give its active support 
to prevent any action by Congress as the result of the submission 
of the Shannon committee's report, which would permit private 
industry to construct or fabricate vessels and materials for na- 
tional defense which can be produced in the Nation's navy yards 
and arsenals; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention endorse the principle that private 
profit must be eliminated from the production of material for 
national defense before the sinister activities of the war mongers 
and patriots for profit can be abated and eliminated. 


1930 CONVENTION 


This Fiftieth Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor places itself on record as favoring the development and 
upkeep of all navy yards and arsenals, and their use for the build- 
ings of ships for any department of the Government, as well as 
for the Navy and Army, and, also the manufacture to whatever 
extent may be practicable, of material, equipment, and supplies 
for all departments of the Government, the adequate remunera- 
tion of all civilian employees, and the adequate remuneration of 
all enlisted men and officers in the Army and Navy. We also 
favor the manufacture of war munitions and naval vessels in 
our arsenals and navy yards, so that the elimination of private 
profit will place this department of national defense beyond the 
baleful influence of those who seek to create sentiment for the 
production of war munitions, so that they may make greater 
profits. 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, it is certainly a matter of 
vital concern to the taxpayers of the country to get rid 
of the additional expense incident to private preparations 
for war, which is and should be a Government function. 
It were the part of wisdom and the part of common decency 
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for us not to discuss thrift and economy any further on the 
floor of the Senate unless we recognize this fact. We must 
either bear allegiance to the proposition of practicing 
economy so we can meet the necessary expenditures of the 
Government, take care of the victims of war, meet those 
burdens which are not only incidental but absolutely neces- 
sary to the preservation of government, or else quit dis- 
cussing economy. 

Right at the very moment when we propose to spend the 
vast sum of money that will follow enactment of this bill, 
here is what is happening to the educational system of the 
country: Seven hundred and seventy schools are now closed, 
with no provision for 175,000 children; 1,540 schools will 
have terms of 3 months or less; 10,982 schools will have 


terms of 3 to 6 months. City schools are employing 18,000 


fewer teachers now than in 1930; 200,000 certificated teach- 
ers are unemployed. 

City school budgets average 20-percent reduction since 
1930. Schools now operate on $368,000,000 less than in 
1930. Expenditures for new buildings have dropped 79 per- 
cent since 1930. Forty-five thousand two hundred and 
twenty-eight teachers will receive less than $300 this school 
year; 210,120 teachers will receive from $300 to $750 this 
school year. One in four receives less than the minimum 
code wage. 

Sixteen institutions of higher education have been dis- 
continued since last year, mostly by merging with some 
other school. Colleges have reduced their teaching force by 
about 5,680 teachers in the last 2 years. In the past 2 
years there has been a decrease of about $56,860,000 in 
college budgets for educational and general expenditures, 
and expenditures for capital outlays have practically 
ceased. It has been reported by 46 State superintendents 
that the figures which I have just given are accurate, these 
having been compiled by the United States Department of 
the Interior. 

If we should not make adequate preparation for the 
Government to manufacture its own airplanes, its own ships, 
then it becomes manifest that if the Government goes into 
another war, as many assume we will, the Government is 
going to find itself in exactly the same position in which it 
found itself in 1917. l 

Let us see how patriotic a lot of these private outfits were 
that furnished munitions of war to the United States Gov- 
ernment in the last war. They had an opportunity in 1917 
to show how patriotic they were. They had an opportunity 
to show whether they were 100-percent Americans or just 
sordid money grabbers. Let us see what happened when 
these gentlemen had a chance to show their loyalty to the 
Government that protects them and their property. 

If this Government should become embroiled in war, it is 
safe to assume that these fellows who are so vigorously 
fighting the establishment of Government yardsticks and 
who will put pressure on us not to permit Uncle Sam to 
build his own vessels and prepare his own munitions of war 
will do exactly what they did in 1917. 

Now let us examine a small part of the record and see 
just what happened. 

Today’s difficulty in balancing our National Budget is due 
principally to what happened during the last war. I think 
that has been made plain on the floor of the Senate many 
times. Out of those World War profits, piled up by private 
concerns furnishing war munitions, we created 23,000 new 
millionaires. Of course, they were created unwillingly, by 
a system of outrageous looting of public funds by contractors 
for war material; but the physical fact remains that they 
were created. It is obvious that 23,000 millionaires must 
have grabbed at least $23,000,000,000. That is what this 
Nation handed to them in war profits. 

During the war contractors made an agreement with the 
Government that required the Government to take all that 
was contracted for, regardless of the cessation of hostilities; 
also to ship the stuff to France and keep it there. 

The same type of men would today oppose Uncle Sam 
protecting himself by setting up yardsticks in public plants 
and in expanded navy yards, 
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As a result of these contracts, made with alleged patriotic 
American business men, we were shipping goods to France 
for a year after the armistice. When the end came we had 
over $2,000,000,000 worth of materials in France, and the 
French Government took this stuff over at 20 cents on the 
dollar; but, unhappily, we never got even the 20 cents. The 
French repudiated that debt, and never paid it. 

Right after the war we were paying 20 cents a pound for 
sugar, and it was being rationed to us in this country. While 
this was going on, the War Department, as I recall, sold 
22,000,000 pounds of American sugar it had on hand in 
France for 2 cents a pound. It never would have done to 
ship that sugar back to this country and give it to Ameri- 
cans, who were patriotically paying high prices for it here. 

During the war, and because Uncle Sam was not fortified 
and prepared to take care of his own needs in the matter of 
war materials, we let contracts for every conceivable sort of 
thing in that great splurge. We even shipped to France corn 
planters, cultivators, grain drills, drag harrows, disk har- 
rows, thousands of manure spreaders. Possibly they were 
used to lick the Kaiser. 

During the war the Government had 391,000 horses. Let 
us see what some of these patriotic business men did to us 
through their lobbyists. For these, the Government ordered 
945,000 saddles, over a million sets of double harness, 1,637,- 
197 horse brushes, 2,029,418 horse covers, 2,850,853 halters; 
and on top of these frightful expenditures it piled a cost of 
195,000 branding irons. They made those out of copper, so 
that they would cost a little more. 

The bright boy who had the branding-iron contract did 
not get these branding irons ready in time to ship before the 
show was over, and he made Uncle Sam give him $40,000 for 
the loss of profits that he would have made had he been 
able to ship these cute little ornaments over to France. 

We were not satisfied with that sort of deal with this 
copper branding-iron boy. He had 20,000 pounds of copper 
left that he could not use, and the Government took it off 
his hands at 3944 cents a pound, and immediately sold it 
back to him for 11 cents a pound. 

“It is such things as that that reflect themselves in our 
present bonded debt. They are the result of this Govern- 
ment’s being taken advantage of, being looted, in other 
words—let us use plain, unvarnished, “sawmill” English in 
discussing this matter—by private business concerns who 
enjoyed a special privilege. That privilege reflected itself in 
a contract which permitted unfair and extortionate profits. 

A concern had a contract to build howitzer carriages. 
Uncle Sam ought to have had a factory to build that stuff. 
He ought to have been capable of building his own guns. 
None of these howitzer carriages were delivered when the 
armistice came. The Government had built the buildings 
where they were to be made. Now let us see what Uncle 
Sam did. He had built the buildings where these howitzer 
carriages were to be made, supplied the machinery, and 
supplied all the material. 

The taxpayers paid for that, and the company was to have 
a commission on the delivery price. The buildings cost the 
Government $2,987,200. After the armistice, the Govern- 
ment sold these buildings to the company for $600,000. 
The materials on hand at that time were worth $5,558,000; 
and all this valuable war material was sold to this outfit 
under the classification of junk for $300,000, despite the fact 
that the arsenals around the country should have taken it 
over. 

In spite of all that, we allowed these fellows to finish 200 
of these carriages, although they were not needed—the war 
was over—for which the Government paid them $18,582,428. 
I have often wondered what emotions would move in the 
breast of a human being who had made 290,999 percent. I 
want to repeat that figure, Mr. President, 290,999 percent. 
Impossible, you might say. Well, you do not know the 
possibilities of a good war, Mr. President. 

There was one company handling contracts with this 
Government that made that incredible profit during the war. 
Imagine a farmer using his farm to raise food for the 
Government, and getting 2,900 farms just like his own, for 
his profit. I had believed it impossible that such a thing 
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could happen under the American flag. I did not think it 
Possible that any outfit could make such war-time profits 
and get away with it; but if any Member of this body is at 
all curious he can examine Senate Document 259—prepared, 
I think, by the Senator from California [Mr. McApoo], who 
was then Secretary of the Treasury—and he will find a 
recitation of some of these profits. Just hastily, Iam going 
to refer to a few of them. Incidentally, I may say that this 
volume is now out of print. I think I have one of the few 
copies in existence. 

Coal operators reported profits as high as 7,856 percent. 
Nearly half the coal mines reported earnings equal to their 
entire capital stock that year. 

Meat packers made as high as 4,244 percent. 

Canners of food and vegetables made as high as 2,032 
percent. 

And so on down the line. Profits of eight and nine thou- 
sand percent were quite common; excessive and extortionate 
profits; frightful profits that simply transcend the bounds 
of reason, almost of imagination, were made by men in 
their dealings with their own Government. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] a moment ago 
referred to an incident in connection with our so-called 
“merchant marine” involving the Leviathan; but it might 
be interesting to the people of this country to know a little 
of what has happened in connection with our so-called 
“merchant marine, because all that goes back to the World 
War. It is a material part of this sordid story of prepared- 
ness. In a fair and decent consideration of this problem 
it all simmers right down to the question of whether the 
Government is going to do its own work and escape being 
the victim of extortion—of an extortion that almost amounts 
to legalized blackmail in some cases. Certainly a profit of 
290,000 percent cannot be stamped as anything but legalized 
blackmail, no matter from whom taken. When we under- 
take to characterize a thing like that we discover the shame- 
ful paucity of the English language, its hopeless inadequacy 
as an intellectual exchange medium. One cannot find words, 
either singly or in combination, that by the grace of inflec- 
tion or poetic license can be made to serve one’s purpose in 
attempting to indict such social perversions. 

We built a lot of ships during the war, and we would have 
had a real merchant marine, owned by the people, as it 
should have been, had we held on to those ships; but, instead 
of that, certain highly interested gentlemen, whose patriot- 
ism reflects itself in a desire to get something for nothing, 
or to make 1,000, 5,000, or 10,000 percent out of their Gov- 
ernment, put over a legislative program under which the 
United States divested itself of ownership of these ships, for 
a song in most cases. Some very somber pictures are re- 
vealed by the investigations of the so-called “ Black com- 
mittee ” in turning up the pages of this ghastly record. 

During the period of the World War the United States 
Government expended approximately three and a half bil- 
lion dollars in building ships and providing necessary termi- 
nals for the American merchant marine. 

Since the war closed this Government has loaned for 20 
years, at rates of interest ranging from one eighth of 1 per- 
cent to 344 percent, the sum of $144,907,886 to shipping com- 
panies to build new ships and to reconstruct and remodel 
old ships; 80 percent of these loans have been used for the 
latter purpose. 

Since 1928 the Government has paid, or contracted to 
pay, under 10-year contracts, through the Post Office De- 
partment, in subsidies under the guise of ocean-mail pay, 
the sum of $336,237,232, of which $140,086,201 has already 
been paid. These sums do not include any expenses of 
administration by Government or losses incurred through 
managing operators, operating for the Government. Neither 
does it include vast sums paid annually by the Government 
to steamship companies for transportation of mails upon a 
poundage basis. 

Where have the vast sums totaling approximately $3,981,- 
145,118 of public funds, appropriated for the building and 
maintenance of an American merchant marine, gone, and 
what has the Government today to exhibit to the taxpayers 
for this vast expenditure of public funds? 
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This is all part of a cold, ruthless program of private 
ownership of government. I do not mind private owner- 
ship of business, but here is a clear-cut example of private 
ownership of government itself. That is exactly what this 
sort of thing means. 

Four hundred and thirty-eight ships, which cost the Gov- 
ernment $559,287,426 to construct, have been sold to ship- 
ping companies for $40,106,614. Just what does that mean 
reduced to ordinary curbstone English? It means that 
these outfits bought these beautiful ships from the United 
States Government for approximately one fourteenth of 
their cost, or about 7 cents on the dollar. As a matter of 
fact, a lot of them were bought for much less than that, but 
that is the average. Some of them were bought for less 
than 2 cents on a dollar by outfits owned by some of the 
richest men in the world. 

Through the Post Office Department, under the mail-pay 
plan of the Jones-White Act, the Government has already 
paid to steamship companies, since 1928, the sum of 
$140,086,201. 

The manner in which part of this mail-pay subsidy has 
been used by steamship companies and their owners has 
been revealed by the special Senate committee headed by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack], now investigating 
air-mail and ocean-mail contracts. 

The Export Steamship Co. purchased from the Govern- 
ment ships which cost $42,000,000 for $1,071,431 and se- 
cured a 10-year mail contract providing $18,566,431, on 
which it has received in 3 years the sum of $4,288,847. The 
president and sole owner of the company has drawn from 
the company and its subsidiaries in 3 years more than 
$1,000,000 in salaries and expense allowances; $375,000 
was for his personal salary, and the remainder was spent 
by the president in making loans to the father-in-law of an 
official of the Government who supervised repairs to his 
ships, which loans have not and will not be repaid. Large 
sums were spent for so-called travel and entertainment “, 
which, the evidence tended to show, was used in efforts to 
corrupt public officials and to spread propaganda favor- 
able to ship subsidies. The expenditures are listed as $75 
per day for meals; $100 for waiters; $75 for taxicabs; $80 
for telegrams, and so forth. Huge amounts were paid for 
attorneys’ fees and commissions. The company is now in 
financial difficulties and cannot meet its obligations to the 
Government. 

The Black Diamond Steamship Co. paid to one attorney 
a fee of $100,000 to aid it in securing favorable contracts 
with the Government. In his letter files was found a letter 
by the president of this company stating that in order to 
put over his deal he “ was forced to play politics which took 
me as high as the President of the United States.” He 
boasted of the fact that for $1,342,607 he had purchased 
ships which cost the Government $18,049,451. 

Certainly! Could there be anything easier than this 
Government in deals of that kind. How generous we have 
been with the people’s money. I sometime wonder if our 
Government is regarded by these subsidy gentlemen as their 
exclusive patrimony, as an agency that exists merely for 
the purpose of enriching them at public expense. They 
calmly assume that to be the fact, in any event. What a 
peculiar picture, that a subsidy grabber can boast of having 
grabbed your property, for a fraction of its cost, and ap- 
parently feel proud of his achievement. I wonder what the 
millions of unemployed think of that kind of patriotism. 

The president of the Black Diamond Steamship Co., and 
sole owner of the company, drew annual salaries of from 
$27,000 to $50,000 and spent $30,000 to $50,000 per year in 
travel and entertainment. After securing highly remunera- 
tive contracts from the Government, this company em- 
ployed as its vice president and Washington lobbyist, at a 
salary of $12,000 a year, one of the officials of the United 
States Shipping Board who while in office had aided in 
securing the contracts. 

The American South African Line, owned principally by 
two brothers, has made huge fortunes in a few years as a 
result of Government bounties in the form of mail subsidies, 
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The president of this company has realized in salaries, divi- 
dends, and capital-stock gains the sum of $736,578.85 in 
4 years, while his brother, the vice president, has profited 
to the extent of $1,827,212.40. These fortunes were made 
from an original investment of $75,000. 

The chairman of the board of the Columbian Steamship 
Co. has realized in salaries, dividends, and capital-stock 
gains in 10 years the sum of $2,929,299.32. Other officers 
have profited in proportion to their stock ownership in this 
company. 

The Dallas Steamship Lines paid its president and prin- 
cipal owner $635,493 in commissions for negotiating ship- 
sale contracts with the Government, although at the time he 
was receiving a large salary and expenses from his com- 
panies. 

Through the purchase of ships at a fraction of their value 
and bounteous mail contracts, these companies made enor- 
mous profits, of course, out of the United States Govern- 
ment. One of the companies, with a capital investment of 
only $500, paid cash dividends of $999,500 in a few years. 

Mr. President, if there is anyone who can find anything 
in the pages of mythology, Alice in Wonderland, or in any 
other book of phantasy ever published that is any more fan- 
tastic than this kind of funny business, I am not aware 
of it. I do not think there is an institution on earth that 
is as easy and generous as the United States Govern- 
ment. It is the most astounding spectacle ever presented to 
the people of this country. 

The Dollar companies, which operate on the Pacific coast, 
received in mail subsidies in the past 4 years $14,300,000; 
and if the contract continues for the remaining 6 years, 
will draw $17,000,000 additional. The net profits of these 
companies for the past 10 years aggregate $13,365,507.39 and 
have accrued to four men and their families, who own prac- 
tically all the stock. 

I do not know why we should lift our eyebrows and hold 
up our hands in pious horror when reading of the abuses of 
the aristocracy under the old regime in France. We are 
developing a pretty good plutocracy in this country, when 
men can get away with that sort of business. 

The facts I have stated constitute only a few of the mat- 
ters which have been revealed by the Senate special 
committee. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that, with all 
the expenditure of public funds to build an American mer- 
chant marine, only 57 new ships have been constructed, and, 
as will be observed from the following statistics, the United 
States is now at the foot of the list in ship construction and 
a poor second in tonnage of ocean-going ships. 

The standing in goss tons in merchant ships, of the six 
principal maritime countries in ships of sea-going class 
100 tons and over as of June 1933, was: 
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A recent report of Lloyds Register of Shipping contains 
startling data showing the relative position of the United 
States in ships now under construction, as summarized in 
the following table: 
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One would think that the so-called “leading business 
men”, who were able to induce Congress to pass the Jones- 
White Act, under which $3,000,000,000 worth of valuable 
property has virtually been given to them for a song, would 
possess a high degree of sportsmanship. But sportsmanship 
is subordinated to greed. They want the dollars. One out- 
fit over in Baltimore, called the Baltimore Steamship Co.“, 
bought beautiful steamers, costing this Government two and 
a quarter million dollars, for $30,000 apiece, and for hauling 
even one letter across the ocean that company will get a 
mail subsidy of approximately $24,000 for one trip. In 
other words, for hauling even one letter across the ocean 
they will get nearly as much as it cost them to buy a beau- 
tiful steamer from your Government. 

One would think that gentlemen who were able to come 
here and put across such legislation would have enough 
sportsmanship to suggest at least that the law should pro- 
vide that in the event our Government ever gets into war 
they would come to the rescue of the Government by fur- 
nishing the boats for a small sum. Not these men. Examine 
the Jones-White Act; what do you find written in that law? 
I confess I was dumfounded when I read the act and found 
what a queer recapture provision these pluperfect, super- 
heterodyne profiteers had managed to slip into that law. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BONE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I hope the Senator means to exclude the 
Democrats. That was suggested a moment ago. 

Mr. BONE. Let us see what the United States Govern- 
ment can do with these beautiful vessels it sold to the 
Morgan steamship interests, the Baltimore Steamship Co., 
for one seventh of their cost, in the event we must have 
them for war use. Bear in mind these are the same vessels 
we sold at such low prices as to be an outrage on the tax- 
payers who are sweating under the bonded debt which 
represents their cost to this Government. 

I want you to appreciate fully the brazen gall involved 
in this program of grabbing ships for one seventh of their 
cost and then demanding their fair actual value from 
the poor, old Government if it needs them back for war 
purposes. 

The following vessels— 


That is, these vessels which we sold to the bright subsidy 
grabbers for a song— 
may be taken and purchased or used by the United States Govern- 
ment for national defense or during any national emergency de- 
clared by proclamation of the President. 

Let us see under what condition we can take the vessels 
that the United States Government has virtually given to 
these people. 

In such event the owner— 


That is the fellow we sold it to— 


shall be paid the fair actual value of the vessel at the time of the 
taking, or paid the fair compensation for her use based upon 
such fair actual value. 

There you have it. Patriotism, naked and unadorned. 

They get the vessels from the Government for 1½ or 2 
cents on the dollar, but the Government, when it gets into 
trouble, and after having given these people the enormous 
subsidies they are now enjoying, and which has made huge 
private fortunes spring up like mushrooms overnight, must 
pay them the fair actual value of the vessels. And that 
is the sort of lop-sided, grossly unfair contract we made with 
the subsidy grabbers—all in the sacred name of patriotism 
and preparedness. 

Mr. President, if there is a Member of the Senate who 
can justify such an outrage on the American people, who 
can find a parallel for such practice in private standards of 
business; if anyone can point out where any greater ad- 
vantage has been sought and obtained over anyone, except 
morons, I wish he would point it out to me now. We have 
courts to protect mental incompetents—the poor old Gov- 
ernment can shift for itself, 
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I have adverted to the matter of ship subsidies, Mr. Fresi- 
dent, because it is all tied in with the question of war 
preparedness. We were solemnly assured that creating an 
American merchant marine was part of the theory of na- 
tional defense, and pursuing that policy and that theory and 
for a tiny fraction of their cost, we gave $3,000,000,000 worth 
of property that belonged to the American taxpayers to 
private shipping concerns owned by some of the wealthiest 
men in this world. We gave it to them for 2 or 3 cents 
on the dollar, on the theory that we were promoting national 
defense. Not satisfied with virtually getting the capital of 
their companies for nothing, these same interests came 
trooping down to Washington or sent high-priced lobbyists, 
as indicated in the record of subsidies now being written, 
and walked away with other millions for hauling a small 
amount of mail. They were not satisfied with having almost 
the entire capital of their companies supplied by the tax- 
payers; they had Congress arrange the matter so that the 
operating costs and nice fat dividends would be provided at 
public expense. Truly, it is a great arrangement. 

On top of that, and as a sort of legislative capsheaf, our 
own law tells us that if we have the nerve to ask for the use 
of one of these Santa Claus boats in case the Government 
is attacked by a foreign power, we will have to give the 
company 100 cents on the dollar of what that boat is worth 
at the time we take it over. 

Mr. President, I do not think that greed could go further. 
Greater gall was never exhibited by men under the blue 
canopy of heaven than is exhibited by the beneficiaries of 
this law. Poor old Al Capone! Imagine his mortification 
as he ponders over the fool impulse that drove him into 
liquor instead of subsidies. He could just as well have been 
rich and respectable—if he had trotted with the right crowd. 

Mr. President, if this Government of ours does not fortify 
itself against this sort of patriotism, this 290,000-percent 
Americanism, then God help this Government when another 
war comes along. When this crowd of patrioteers get 
through, there will be nothing left. 

We have no right to assume that the debaucheries, the 
saturnalian financial revelries of the last war, are not going 
to be repeated if we have another one. A $1,600,000 bonus 
was paid to the head of the Bethlehem Steel Co. at a time 
when the stockholders had not been getting dividends. 
Where did that come from? Partly out of Government 
contracts. 

I have a quaint, old-fashioned idea that this Government 
should not be maintained to enrich a few men, but rather to 
promote the welfare of all the people, and when I realize 
that the sort of thing I have been discussing is reflected in 
outstanding bond issues and in the dreadful burden of tax- 
ation we now carry, it becomes vitally important to know 
whether we are to continue the program as in the past. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typincs] said the other 
day that our Government would soon have to raise $1,600,- 
000,000 a year to pay the interest on the national debt and 
provide a sinking fund. That is nearly $13 per capita burden 
on the people of this country. It is due in no small part to 
this orgy of greed and grab I have referred to. 

Mr. President, I very fully share the views of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] that the business of private 
ownership of munition factories presents a serious problem. 
The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] was absolutely right 
about the huge munition rings. As a matter of fact, a 
French deputy rose in the French Chamber of Deputies and 
denounced a concern by name over there which had shipped 
nickel into Germany during the war; shipped it through 
Sweden, in a circuitous round-about way, and that same 
nickel was used in making bullets which were shot into the 
bodies of French soldiers. That is how much patriotism 
those fellows have. Their patriotism is wholly conspicuous 
by its absence. It is plastered all over with dollar signs. 

I have suggested the necessity for the Government’s pro- 
tecting itself in the building of its own airplanes. That is 


just merely a part and parcel of what I believe to be a 
proper and legitimate function of preparedness. 
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I doubt if anyone can find any legitimate argument against 
the theory that defense is a national or governmental func- 
tion. Can there be a twilight zone? Who in this body can 
say that defense is a private function? If the preservation 
of the Government by its military and naval arms in time 
of trouble is a national function, then certainly the major 
portion of the work of war preparation should be done by 
the Government. The major phases of preparation for de- 
fense should be exclusively a Government function. That 
theory does not do violence to any reasonable American 
doctrine. This theory is something that any patriotic 
American can accept as a decent standard by which patri- 
otism itself may be gaged. For that reason I have sug- 
gested not only the amendment with respect to the building 
of airplanes, but I have one more that I desire to read, and 
then I am through. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I want to say that I 
hope that the amendment of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. DILL], which is as follows 

Provided further, That in making awards under contracts for 
the construction of vessels in private shipyards, bids may be ac- 
cepted from shipyards located on the Pacific coast: And provided 
further, That the cost of construction on the Pacific coast does 
not exceed the cost of construction on the Atlantic coast plus the 
cost of transportation of necessary materials from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific— 

Will be agreed to. 

That simply provides for putting the Pacific coast on a 
parity with eastern yards in bids on ships, and is in my 
judgment a very proper amendment, and was in the law, 
as I recall, in 1916, in somewhat the same form. 

I have one other amendment which is, as I indicated in 
the beginning, not legislation but a mere declaration of pub- 
lic policy. I am well aware that many will not agree with 
my views about this thing. I am willing to concede that 
such gentlemen are perfectly honest in their viewpoint. I 
never challenge any other man’s intelligence or honesty in 
differing with my viewpoint about these things. While so 
conceding, I think that the experience of this country in 
time past fully demonstrates the legitimacy of my attack 
on private profits in war preparations. 

The only way that we can put an end to them is to provide 
yardsticks which make it impossible for greedy men to take 
advantage of the Government. They will take advantage of 
the Government if we allow them to do so. If they were 
satisfied with a legitimate profit, no ose would quarrel with 
them. The trouble is that they are not satisfied with a 
legitimate profit. They have proven a thousand times that 
they want the earth. 

The amendment I refer to isa declaration of policy. After 
the provision that at least 50 percent of the ships shall be 
built in Government yards it is provided— 

That the Government shall, insofar as practicable, develop its 
navy yards, arsenals, and other plants and facilities to the end 
that it may— 

(a) at all times hereafter be able to construct, maintain, and 


repair its authorized vessels and naval equipment; 
asa as speedily as possible become self-sufficient in time of war; 


ane) insofar as may be possible, eliminate private profit in war 
and in the preparation therefor. 

I submit that this is good, wholesome American doctrine, 
and it would take from this bill much of the odium that 
attaches to it in the eyes of a lot of mighty clean, fine people 
in this country if we adopt this declaration of our intentions. 

There is a great deal of opposition to the bill. I sincerely 
believe, Mr. President, that much of the opposition that 
rises in the hearts of the people to this sort of thing could 
and would be eliminated if the element of private profit were 
taken out of war and preparation for war, so far as we can 
do it. To that end, when the time comes for a vote on my 
amendments, I am going to ask for a favorable vote on the 
amendment which I have just read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Bone]. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, in regard to that 
amendment, I suggested to the Senator from Washington 
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that I should be glad to accept it if he would change the 
word “all” in line 21, page 2, to the words “ not less than 
25 percent.” That is the feature that deals with the building 
up of our present inadequate facilities for aircraft construc- 
tion to a point where we may utilize those facilities. It 
occurred to me that we should have, at least, that much 
latitude by not requiring at the present time an excess of 
over 25 percent of the aircraft to be built by the Govern- 
ment. You see, at present the Navy has practically no facili- 
ties with which to build airplanes. It will probably take the 
Navy Department, under the orders of the President, 2 or 3 
years even to reach 25 percent unless there are many millions 
expended within the next few moments for aircrait plants. 
I am in sympathy with the policy of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Washington accept the amendment to his amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask a ques- 
tion.so as to understand the proper parliamentary situation. 
I listened to the reading of the amendment of the Senator 
from Washington. I was struck with the idea that it was 
the same amendment as that offered by the committee. Is 
there a difference between the two amendments? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The committee proposed an amend- 
ment requiring the construction of as much as 50 percent 
of the vessels authorized by the pending bill in navy yards 
and plants which the Government now owns. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington deals more particu- 
larly with aircraft construction. 

Mr. NORRIS, I understand the difference. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The amendment of the Senator from 
Washington has to do with aircraft construction; and the 
idea is to have the Government enter into competition in 
the building of its own aircraft, which I think is a very 
commendable purpose. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, may I intrude at this moment 
to say that, as I understand, the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] limiting profits on 
construction of vessels authorized under this bill to 10 per- 
cent, has been adopted? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That amendment has been adopted. 

Mr. BONE. So there remains only the amendment I am 
suggesting in regard to the building of naval aircraft and 
providing a declaration of public policy? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. They are two separate amendments. 

Mr. BONE. Yes; they are two separate amendments. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. We have before us now, as I under- 
stand, the amendment in regard to the building of aircraft 
in Government plants. 

Mr. BONE. That is correct. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, as chairman of the 
committee I feel authorized to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington with the change I have suggested, 
so that the amendment will provide that not less than 25 
percent of the aircraft shall be constructed in Government 
factories. The reason for that suggested change is that we 
have now no facilities, and that the President, under the 
provisions of the proposed act, will have to acquire and build 
up the facilities for the construction of aircraft. The admin- 
istration thinks they will have to have a little time in order 
to do that, and, of course, that is true. This amendment 
contemplates that ultimately all aircraft shall be constructed 
in such Government plants, but we have not now the facili- 
ties, and it is impracticable to do that at this time. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. May I call attention to the amendment itself? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Washington accept the amendment to his amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, the amendment is in line 21, 
on page 2, where it is suggested that the word “all”, the 
last word in the line, shall be stricken out and there shall be 
substituted the words “ not less than 25 percent.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Washington accept that amendment? 

Mr. BONE. I will accept it- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wash- 
ington modifies his amendment. The question now is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Washington, as 
modified. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator from 
Florida whether the amendment is compulsory, or does it 
merely give discretion to the President? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, The amendment begins by providing 
that not less than 50 percent of each succeeding lot of air- 
craft, and so forth, shall be constructed in Government 
plants. 

Mr. KING. That would be compulsory. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. And the question having been raised 
that that is impossible and impracticable, because the Gov- 
ernment does not have facilities, and on account of the 
enormous cost of providing factories, and so on, the re- 
quirement has been changed so that, if the President shall 
find that he cannot comply with the 50 percent requirement, 
he then has the discretion to so state, but then he shall pro- 
ceed immediately and expeditiously to build up our present 
plants—we now have only one and it is rather antiquated— 
and to acquire other plants and facilities for constructing at 
least 25 percent of the necessary aircraft. That provision 
is really mandatory. The original provision, however, for 50 
percent Government construction, which was also manda- 
tory, is transformed into a discretionary provision to pro- 
vide for acquiring facilities for at least 25 percent of the 
construction. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I yield. 

Mr. BONE. In the interest, perhaps, of better grammar 
in the amendment, and also because it might look a great 
deal better, I suggest, on page 1, line 4, that the provision 
should read: 

That not less than one quarter or one fourth of each succeed- 
ing lot— 

And so forth. 

In other words, if we are going to confine it to 25 percent 
in the end—if that is all we are going to have—there is no 
use in insisting on more in the beginning. Of course, per- 
sonally I should like to see all aircraft for the Navy built in 
Government plants, but if we are going to provide in the end 
that not less than 25 percent shall be so constructed, we 
might as well start out with the provision of not less than 
25 percent. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Why not strike them all out? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KING. I will not interrupt the Senator, if he desires 
the floor. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I suggest further that, 
in order to conform to the amendment which we have already 
agreed to in line 4, page 1, the words “one half” should be 
stricken out and the words “25 percent” inserted in place 
thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands, 
the Senator from Washington agreed to the Senator’s 
amendment striking out, in line 4, the words “one half” 
and inserting 25 percent.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. As I understand, the Senator from 
Washington agreed, with the understanding, of course, that 
I, representing the committee, am free to accept it, because 
I am certainly in favor of the policy of the amendment. I 
merely made those suggestions to try to make the amend- 
ment workable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Washington accept the last amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BONE. I accept the modification, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, if the question is not 
going to be put now, I desire to say a few more words. I 
thought we were about to vote on the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Then, I shall not seek the floor at this time. 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have had very little to 
say during the discussion since the bill has been pending 
and I may also add that others have had very little to say 
in regard to the bill or its real merits. The discussion has 
gone afield on practically every subject known under the 
canopy of the sky and the bill itself has not been very much 
discussed. Of course, I mean that as no reflection upon the 
Senators because, under our rules, they have a right, under 
the provision for unlimited debate, to talk about anything 
they wish. 

Much has been said in regard to corrupt practices and 
excessive profits which have prevailed in connection with 
purchases by practically every governmental activity, and 
that situation has been used as a reflection upon the ques- 
tion of—what? The question of building up the Navy to 
treaty strength. It is no more reprehensible to anyone in 
the Senate than it is to myself that there have been those 
who have filched from the Government, who have preyed 
upon it in time of war and in time of peace. 

Feeling that way, I was ready to join with other members 

of the Senate committee in the preparation and presenta- 
tion of the amendment which has been sent to the desk, 
and which has already been adopted, seeking to limit the 
profits on the construction authorized under this bill. That 
has been the very object and purpose of the principal 
amendment which the Senate committee has proposed. We 
worked it out as best we could, and no Senator has sug- 
gested any change in the amendment which seeks to limit 
profits to not exceeding 10 percent. From the figures and 
the statistics which have been given, that seems to be quite 
a reduction over the profit which heretofore may have been 
derived in certain instances at least. We have offered that 
amendment, which has been adopted, as an earnest effort 
to try to get rid of corrupt practices and excess profits about 
which a number of speakers have complained. To that 
extent we have remedied, as far as we can through legisla- 
tion, the matter of excess profits, the matter of excessive 
returns which have been made by shipbuilding plants in the 
past. 
Personally I do not have to come down to quite as recent 
time as the present to define my position on the question of 
excess profits, and my opposition to and condemnation of 
those who would prey upon the Government in time of peace 
or in time of war. It so happens that during the period of 
the war I submitted an amendment to curtail profits, to 
drive from membership upon the Council of National De- 
fense and other governmental agencies those who had inter- 
ests which they might have sought to promote by virtue 
of their quasi-official positions. 

I am heartily in sympathy with the idea of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Bone]. I am in sympathy with 
the condemnation which has been heaped upon those en- 
gaged in the aircraft industry and every other line of in- 
dustry where they have taken advantage of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TRAMMELL. We have sought in this particular bill 
to try to correct that condition so far as the Navy is con- 
cerned in relation to the work to be undertaken under the 
provisions of the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not know what the Senator is 
going to say, but I have only 10 minutes, and the Senator 
has already made several speeches on subjects foreign to 
the pending bill. 

Mr. LONG. I want to ask one question on this subject. 
Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield for a question only, but not 
for a speech. 

Mr. LONG. When the Senator was speaking about air- 
craft fraud I was wondering if the Senator had secured any 
information on just how the loss involved in the fraudulent 
contracts that were canceled is to be or has been saddled on 
the backs of the innocent public by secret knowledge or con- 
venient information being given to fraudulent operators in 
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advance, as was done the other day? I thought we were 
taking money from people who were manipulating the fraud, 
but it seems they received the information in time to save 
themselves from losses—— - 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I decline to yield fur- 
ther. I am not familiar with the details of the matter to 
which the Senator is referring. The Senator has probably 
made the discovery himself, with all his alertness in keeping 
up with matters of that kind. I cannot be expected to be as 
well informed as he is on that subject. 

I revert to the fact that the situation in regard to un- 
reasonable profits and fraud in connection with aircraft, 
ship subsidies, and other Government affairs, is scarcely a 
matter to be submitted as a legitimate argument against the 
bill now before us in its present form. The committee is 
doing and has done the best it could to try to prevent such 
practices in the future in connection with the contracts that 
are to be made for naval construction. The bill provides 
for building the Navy up to treaty strength only. 

When we met in conference and our representatives and 
the representatives of other nations agreed upon what 
should be the strength of the navy of each nation, respec- 
tively, I take it that they thought at that time, and the 
nations afterward indicated that they thought so when they 
approved the treaty through their proper legislative tribu- 
nals, that that limitation was the strength to which they 
should be allowed to build. In this country we intended to 
build up to treaty strength. It is useless to discuss the ques- 
tion of how we were outwitted, as I believe, in the Wash- 
ington Conference when we destroyed so many of our splen- 
did vessels and the other nations did not make anything like 
the sacrifice that was made on the part of the United States. 

It is thought by some that preparation is almost a decla- 
tation of war. I do not so construe it. It has been said 
that the people in their aggregate as nations represent only 
the sentiments and the views of the individuals. I have 
never been favorable to the idea of arming one’s self per- 
sonally, yet there are times when that would seem rather 
essential. My belief is that while this country wants to 
maintain peace, our purpose and our idea to maintain peace 
should not involve laying down helplessly, should not involve 
going without some provision for taking care of ourselves if 
it should become necessary as a matter of defense. Some 
may believe to the contrary. In communities where there 
are disturbing elements, as a rule, I have never seen a person 
so peaceful that he protected himself by that very attitude 
of peace on his part. In rough communities, communities 
of outlaws, those who seem to be of the aggressive fighting 
type, the peaceful man of lamblike tendencies usually before 
very long is run over roughshod. 

I would not say that would be true if our Nation were 
not equipped at all for war-defense purposes, but it does 
occur to me that the sensible logical thing for the American 
Nation to do is to equip and maintain a reasonably efficient 
and capable navy instead of saying that we will fold our 
hands and do nothing and let all the other nations build all 
the ships they wish and make all the preparations they wish 
for war, but that we feel confident, because of our peaceful 
policy, that everything will be lovely and go well with us. 
That is what will result if we keep on letting the Navy 
deteriorate instead of building it up to treaty strength. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator 
from Florida on the bill has expired. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Then I will continue for 10 minutes on 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, we have under construction at the present 
time 32 of the ships already authorized, and the pending 
bill authorizes about 20 more. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Has not the Senator from Florida spoken 
for 20 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
spoke 10 minutes on the bill and has 10 minutes additional 
on the amendment. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have 10 minutes more on the bill? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ten minutes more on the 
amendment. The Senator from Florida has utilized all of 
His time on the bill. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Very well. It has been advocated by 
the Navy Department and by the administration that we 
should have a regular systematic program of building up 
to treaty strength instead of a spasmodic building. That 
has been the case heretofore. Sometimes we would build 
no vessels for 2 or 3 years, and then we would have a spurt 
of building and a very large sum of money would be ex- 
pended within probably 2 years for naval construction. 
For a 10-year period the expenditures have averaged about 
$38,000,000 annually. Under the provisions of the bill now 
before us we would go along systematically over a period of 
about 7 years. The cost has been variously estimated to 
cover a period of 7 years, and not merely a period of 1 year. 
It is estimated that from $590,000,000 up to something less 
than $1,000,000,000 is involved which is thought excessive. 
Of course, the latter estimate has been placed upon it by 
some of those who are opposing the measure. 

The best information that has been obtainable, however, 
is that the construction will cover a period of about 7 years, 
and that the cost probably will run something like $750,- 
000,000, at the rate of ninety-odd million dollars a year. 
That is including the aircraft program, the ships, and all 
the other elements involved in the plan of construction. 

I look upon this as a measure of peace, not one to en- 
courage war. The foreign nations that were in the confer- 
ence with America recognize the fact that we have a right 
to have this number of vessels; that it is only proper that 
America should have this strength in its Navy; and yet a 
few Americans think that we should have an inferior 
strength, inferiority to the nations who made these agree- 
ments with us. 

On the question of peace or this being a step looking 
toward war, did not America show its disposition to bring 
about peace when we went before the conference and made 
the sacrifices that we did at that time in scrapping modern, 
first-class American ships? Has not this Nation all along, 
and especially at the present time, under our very capable 
and peace-loving President, shown that it is the desire of 
America to do all possible to reduce armaments, and to take 
every possible step to maintain peace in our country and 
among the nations of the world? 

We are not responsible for the warlike spirit that animates 
other nations; but, as a great world power, we have to con- 
sider it in formulating our American policies. I think, and 
the administration thinks, as I understand, that building 
up to treaty strength will help in the future to bring about 
a greater reduction of armaments, to bring about measures 
that will be more conducive to peace and to the discontinu- 
ance of war in the future. 

It is upon that basis and that belief that this bill is before 
the Senate, and not with any idea of doing anything that 
will disturb the peace of the world, or bring about any en- 
mities on the part of other nations. I am sure America is 
friendly, and wants to be friendly, with all other nations. 
The pending measure indicates no other sentiment. Nor is 
it contrary to a policy of peace, but to the contrary I believe 
its influence will make for peace. 

Other than the desirable policy embraced in the bill, it 
may well be remembered that it is a measure that helps to 
take care of the unemployed. Figures show that about 85 
percent of all of the money expended through the Navy De- 
partment for construction purposes goes for the pay of labor, 
directly and indirectly. Probably 50 percent of the funds 
required under the pending bill would have to go to take 
care of the unemployed in other directions if not used in 
this way. Thus it may be reasonably said not more than 
$400,000,000 additional funds spread out over 7 years is 
required on account of this Navy construction program. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire at this moment to 
enter some observations touching the pending Navy bill. I 
dare say that I am quite at variance with Senators on both 
sides of this Chamber, and possibly I shall find myself at 
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variance with those in authority within what might be 
called my own administration. 

I am not without some small experience touching the 
status of the Navy in its relation to this, our America. I 
served on the Naval Committee as a Member of the House 
of Representatives. I served on the Senate Naval Com- 
mittee as a Member of the Senate in the Wilson administra- 
tion prior to our entering the World War. I have had occa- 
sion to discuss the Navy, and to observe the Navy from the 
point of view of one interested in it as a matter of national 
proceedure and international relations. 

I have observed these Senate bills coming forward each 
year for passage, meeting with similar opposition as we 
have today on the part of well-meaning, beloved citizenship 
who have felt that by reducing the Navy we should reduce 
the prospects of conflict with nations and avoid war. I 
wish such were true; but history records that in each in- 
stance where the necessary strength of defense has been 
reduced, assaults from opponents have consistently followed. 

Mr. President, I wish to have it understood that I am 
at variance with others in that I am opposed to any kind 
of an arrangement on the part of this country that brings 
America into an alliance by which other nations shall have 
a right to dictate to this, my country, what form and manner 
of defense she shall have against the assaults of her foes. 
I cannot accept as a principle the idea that we shall assem- 
ble with other nations who, in the very nature of things, 
at any time may be called on to be our antagonists, and 
perchance our enemies, and that they shall have the priv- 
ilege of writing us down as to the limitations, as to the 
number of ships, the quality of ships, the quantity of de- 
fense, and the method and manner in which the United 
States of America shall defend herself in the event of a 
conflict calling for that necessity. 

We never have entered into one of these arrangements 
that has been kept in entire good faith. There is not now 
one existing that is being complied with or lived up to by 
any of the nations involved. I regret to say I must include 
my own Nation in this impeachment. The nations may 
not intend, sir, to violate the treaties, and it may be that 
they have good faith in entering into them; but it is the 
subsequent events which intrude themselves in the affairs 
of the world that compel the changes. Since these events 
will transpire, we are compelled to adopt the philosophy 
that Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Cassius in Julius 
Caesar: 


But since the affairs of men rest still incertain, 
Let's reason with the worst that may befall. 

We trust there will be no war, Mr. President, but every 
conflict that has ever existed while I have lived has always 
followed the assurance to the publie that there never would 
be another war, and ever followed with a dire conflict. 

The world at present, sir, is in great turmoil, not one 
nation trusting another; and this, my country, truth must 
compel me to say, has not one real friend among all the 
nations of the world. We need not pause to consider 
whether that is born of the international debts or of the 
rivalry in commerce. It is sufficient for us to recognize the 
plain truth. 

I take it, sir, and I urge upon my brethren in the Senate 
to contemplate this view, that we seek economy in the de- 
fense of our country. We wish to reduce the Army to the 
very lowest grade that the necessary defense of our country 
will justify. Sir, the manner in which to reduce an army 
in a country such as is ours is to prepare an efficient navy. 
Any assault that may come upon America as to which we 
need have fear or deep concern as to its result will be that 
which will come upon the coasts, for there only can these 
countries of Europe or Asia assail us. If there shall arise 
within our land some conflict among our own people, we 
have a way of meeting that. It does not terrorize us, and 
we do not fear the results to be disastrous to the Nation; 
but if we are able to meet attack upon the coasts, and if 
our Navy be sufficient to prevent any nation from assailing 
us, we thus protect ourselves from war, and we make un- 
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necessary a very large standing army; for they that would 
assail us, where a standing army might be required in very 
large numbers to oppose them, never can land. The Navy 
protects us against the invasion, and guards us against the 
assault. 

Therefore, as a measure of peace, but more important, sir, 
as a measure of economy, for the reduction of the Army, 
an efficient Navy is essentially the agent. 

Mr. President, we speak of peace. I behold around me 
my brethren Virginians who recall the line of Patrick Henry, 
when, quoting the source, he used the famous expression: 

Gentlemen may cry peace, peace, but there is no peace. 

Shall America close her eyes to the fact that all around 
her is conflict? That in truth here and there there is a 
little less open antagonism and explosions of assault. Do 
we not see that in no country of the world is there com- 
plete peace in the hour wherein we are speaking? 

What assurance has America from any source of power 
that she is to be exempted from that which has befallen 
every other nation, particularly as she rises to power in 
finance and commerce as this, our land, has done? When 
has a conflict between nations not arisen as the result of 
the power of finance, trade, and commerce? 

I regret to confess to this honorable body that it is my 
knowledge and my belief, of course, sustained by that knowl- 
edge, that the last Great War was a war of commercial 
rivalries. It was a war from trade jealousy. With what- 
ever beliefs the propaganda succeeded in investing the public 
mind about a war for democracy, or a war for justice, or a 
war for liberty, truth eventually, sirs, must record that 
the war was brought on by the rivalry of nations for the 
maintenance of supremacy in trade and in the dominance of 
commercial wealth. 

Do you fancy that the spirit of that nature has come 
suddenly to termination? Has there been any religious re- 
vival anywhere in the world that has converted our fellow 
mankind by which we can feel that we are to be an exception 
in the future from that which we have endured in the past? 
Shall we behold the Orient in its situation threatening con- 
flict with the world at any hour, or assuming to have to 
oppose it? Shall we behold this and not realize that the 
very first land that will be the victim of these conflicts, if 
they cannot be warded off, will be this, our America? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BACHMAN in the chair). 
The Senator’s time on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I was out of the Chamber 
and did not know that a limitation had been fixed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator still has 10 
minutes on the bill. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will not desire that much time. I then 
hasten to conclude. Here I assert that I cannot for myself 
concur in the thought that this Government shall ever 
again assemble with any people, any nation, anywhere, vest- 
ing the privilege on the part of other nations to write down 
the limitations of the defense of this country of itself as 
against a foe or assault. 

As we do not seek war against any country, and as our 
object is only to defend ourselves against any country, to 
America alone must be left the sense as to what measures 
and methods should be just to herself and of protection to 
her people, 

Mr. President, I have occupied this floor from time to time 
in calling attention to how this country has been mulcted, 
literally trapped and tricked in the different international 
negotiations between ourselves and the other nations of the 
world, sometimes in these events, called commercial alli- 
ances, economic conferences, disarmament meetings, finan- 
cial interventions. What has been the result? There has 
not been one out of which America has come forth where 
she can claim victory, or even equality of result, or even- 
handed judgment. 

Do we learn nothing? Are we going to continue the 
course by ourselves which defeats ourselves? Are we not 
conscious that other countries are not in duty bound to us 
to preserve us? They owe us no obligation to watch our 
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thoroughfares of civilization this, our Nation, in peace or 
prosperity. 

Shall we not, then, pause at a time like this, surrounding 
the world, to realize that the hour has come upon America 
when she must be wholly American; and if a Navy such as 
is presented here by the bill is one regarded by those in 
authority, after investigation, as essential to the defense of 
America, there ends the inquiry. We may proceed to super- 
vise the investigation, but here we point and here we state 
that the hour has come when, in the language of Mr. Web- 
ster, our people should be “for our country, for our whole 
country, and, first and last, for this, our country, our 
America.” I support the bill for a navy for adequate defense 
and complete security. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, if by my vote I could bring 
the nations of the world even 1 inch toward universal 
peace, then I would cast my vote so as to bring about that 
result. It seems to me that the course we have pursued 
during the last few years has brought us into a position 
among the nations of the earth which requires us to take 
careful note of our national defense. 

If we have decided—and it seems to me we have—that 
America must be self-contained, that she must be self-suffi- 
cient, that she will depend upon economic self-sufficiency, 
then it follows, as a matter of course, it seems to me, that 
we must be prepared to protect America to the fullest extent 
against the other nations of the world. 

This is not something that has come upon us all of a 
sudden. It is a course that has been followed for many 
years. I undertake to say, if I correctly read history—and 
I believe I am familiar with history—all through the ages 
it has been true that a nation for its protection must de- 
pend upon armament or allies. Armament, perhaps, is not 
so good protection as allies, but we have no allies. We have 
determined that we will have none, and if we will have no 
allies, I think we necessarily must have armaments. 

It is true as an historical fact, I believe, that the nation 
with allies, when in combat with a nation having only arma- 
ment, wins finally over the nation depending solely on arma- 
ment. But, as I have said, we have determined that we will 
have no allies, and if we have no allies, there is nothing else 
for us to have save armament. 

It further seems to me that we as a nation must either 
build a wall or else we must build bridges. We have decided 
that we will not build bridges. We had presented to us the 
question of the League of Nations, and we decided that we 
would build no bridge in that direction. Then the question 
of our entrance into the World Court has been pending a 
long time, and apparently we have decided we will not build 
a bridge in that direction. A nation, as I have said, must 
build bridges for friendly intercourse with other nations, or, 
if it does not do that, it must build a wall. We have decided 
that we will build no bridges. Then it follows that we must 
build a wall, and if we must build a wall, that means that 
we must have a navy that can protect our shores. 

Mr. President, I am against war. If I could do anything 
to silence every gun on every battlefront throughout all the 
future ages, if I had the power to do it, it would be a proud 
moment when I could take the step that would bring about 
such a condition. If I could make it possible that battle- 
ships should never be called into use, that no nation should 
ever resort to them, if I could destroy every battleship in the 
world today, I would gladly do so, and I would prevent the 
building of another at any time if I had the power. But I 
do not have the power, and this Nation does not have the 
power, and we cannot disarm in the face of a hostile world. 
While the world goes on preparing for war, which we hope 
will never come, when it is at least ready for war, we can- 
not sit idly by and change the future. We must be pre- 
pared, and that necessity grows out of the road we have 
traveled. We have pursued a course which makes it 
necessary for us to be able to protect our rights in every 
eventuality. 

It has been suggested by an able Senator today that 
munition manufacturers would richly profit by reason of the 
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is true;.but if it be true, it is our fault. If the munition 
manufacturers are seeking to bring this Nation into war, 
then, as compared to them, Judas Iscariot would be a gen- 
tleman, and they ought to have decency enough to commit 
suicide, as he did. On the other hand, if they persist in a 
course of agitation that brings our Nation toward war, or 
that even has a tendency in that direction, Congress is very 
derelict in its duty if it does not take some step that will 
prevent their following such a course; and I sincerely trust, 
regardless of what other Senators may think about it, that 
the -resolutions referred to by the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Nye] and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] may be adopted, and that at an early date. 

We ought to have the power, we do have the power, if we 
have the courage to exert it, to prevent profits in the manu- 
facture of munitions of war, and it is our duty as a part of 
the Congress of the United States so to do. 

Mr. President, I know that there is a great propaganda 
being disseminated throughout this country against building 
a navy. Those who do not think advocate such a course. 
Those who are of the opinion that we are secure advocate 
such a course. But they do not know; they have not given 
consideration to the subject. 

I have a passion for peace. I believe that we ought to be 
able to find some way to preserve the peace of the world. I 
have always held to the view that some instrumentality, 
some tribunal, should be set up somewhere that would pre- 
vent resort to arms between the nations of the earth when 
there was a disagreement. I have always believed that men 
should be wise enough to devise some way to settle their 
difficulties without resort to arms, and I believe the day will 
come when that will be brought about. I believe that at 
some time men will be wise enough to say that there shall be 
no more war. But the time is not here. The world is still 
seeking to preserve peace by equipping armies and building 
ships. It may be that that is the wrong way. It may be 
that we are to be censured because we cannot find a better 
way; but that is the only way we have; and much as I dis- 
like war, much as my heart longs for peace, and much as 
I look for the day when peace may be provided intelligently, 
I believe it would be very unwise indeed that we should lie, 
supinely on our backs while the world becomes an armed 
camp against us. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, House bill 6604 is to all intents 
and purposes substantially the same bill that the Senate 
enacted some 2 years ago. It authorizes the bringing up of 
the Navy to treaty strength, and it also authorizes, as the 
former bill did not, the building up of the airplane strength 
of the Navy to a figure which shall be commensurate with its 
ship strength. The bill of 2 years ago died at the close of 
the session as the House took no action upon it. 

The pending bill authorizes the building of the ships and 
airplanes necessary to attain to treaty strength; in other 
words, that strength which our naval and other advisers 
have decided we need relatively to the other sea powers of 
the world. This relative strength our delegates to all dis- 
armament conferences have at all times insisted upon. To 
secure an agreement as to relative strength, we, far more 
than any other naval power, have had to sacrifice existing 
ships and the building of types of ships especially adapted to 
our naval needs. 

Since the Washington Treaty in 1922 we have sought, by 
not building up our Navy, to influence other countries not to 
build up theirs. Our example has not been followed. 

While up to 2 years ago we had built but very few ships 
since 1922, all of the other great naval powers had materially 
improved their naval armament during the same time by 
adding new ships and by replacing worn-out ships with 
modern up-to-date vessels. 

Battleships, under the Washington and London Treaties, 
we may not build or replace, so this bill makes no specific 
provision for them, although under its general terms, should 
a later treaty agreement be made affecting battleships and 
battle cruisers, the provisions of this bill would be extended 
to ships of this class. 
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Aircraft carriers and cruisers, both 8-inch gun and 6-inch 
gun, we have very well provided for through the annual 
appropriations and through the money obtained from the 
Public Works appropriation, but in destroyers and subma- 
rines we are far below our treaty allowance. 

At the close of the war we found ourselves, due to the 
demands of our allies for destroyer protection against sub- 
marines, with a very great number of destroyers either built 
or contracted for before or during the war, and we still have 
some 280 of these old vessels in our possession. This year 
the newest of these destroyers becomes over-age under the 
terms of the London Treaty. There is still left considerable 
usefulness in these old destroyers, but with their smaller 
guns, lesser cruising radius, and inferior seagoing efficiency 
in rough weather, they are in no way to be compared with 
the destroyer of these later days. 

As I have said, all of these old destroyers of ours are of 
pre-war design. Until 2 years ago no new destroyers had 
been laid down since the Washington Treaty in 1922. 
Within the past 2 years 32 modern destroyers have been con- 
tracted for and 8 have already been laid down. Our treaty 
quota is about 90 destroyers. 

In submarines we have 80 vessels, but of these, counting 
those now in process of construction, only 24 will be under- 
age at the close of the year 1936, when by treaty agreement 
we must destroy any surplus tonnage that we have over and 
above the 50,700 tons allowed us under the London Treaty. 
This will mean that we must destroy before the close of the 
year 1936, 39 of our older submarines, 

In the same way in the destroyer class, where our treaty 
quota is 150,000 tons, we shall, under the London Treaty 
agreement, have to destroy some 160 of the old destroyers. 

Unless additional ships, therefore, are built, our Navy on 
December 31, 1936, will consist of the following ships, built 
and building: 

Capital ships, 15, of 455,400 tons; 7 over-age. 

Seven of these ships will be over-age, but as the same will 
apply to the capital-ship quota of the other powers, that is 
not a serious defect. 

Aircraft carriers, 6, of 131,300 tons. 

Cruisers A“, 18, of 172,650 tons (including 1 provided 
for in the appropriation bill which has recently passed the 
Senate). 

Cruisers “B”, 17, of 140,500 tons (including 3 provided 
for in the appropriation bill which has recently passed the 
Senate). 

Destroyers, 123, of 150,000 tons; 32 new destroyers, of 
50,800 tons; 91 old destroyers, of 99,200 tons. 

Submarines, 24, of 32,270 tons, new and not over-age; 25, 
of 20,430 tons, over-age. 

So, except for the ships now building, which will come 
into commission before the close of the year 1936, we shall 
at that time, under the treaty requirements, scrap all ton- 
nage in all classes of ships over and above our treaty quotas, 
be in a far weaker condition in case of hostilities than 
we are at the present time. 

We might take care of our lack of modern destroyers at 
the present time, should hostilities occur, with our over- 
abundance of old destroyers which still have some fighting 
value, but we shall not have these vessels after 1936. 

In the same way we might utilize our overabundance of 
old submarines but, as in the case of destroyers, not after 
the close of the year 1936. 

Our Navy, while it will be well provided with battleships, 
‘airplane carriers, and cruisers, will be deplorably weak in 
destroyers and submarines, both integral and necessary 
parts of the fleet, and we shall be very much in the posi- 
tion of a man who has a new, expensive, high-power auto- 
mobile with two weak tires on the front wheels. 

We have got to have new ships if we are to keep up our 
Navy. No navy lasts forever. Under the terms agreed upon 
in the London Treaty, aircraft carriers and cruisers are 
allotted an under-age life of 20 years, destroyers of 16 years 
(except those laid down before 1920), submarines 13 years. 
During these terms, these ships unless destroyed may not be 
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replaced. Granting an average life of 20 years, and the 
average would be very considerably less than that, a fleet 
must in its entirety be replaced in 20 years if it is to be 
kept up to full treaty strength. 

The cost of replacement of an entire treaty navy, based 
on the cost per ton of each class of ship, taking the figures 
that were in existence before we went off the gold standard, 
would be $1,747,000,000 or an annual replacement cost of 
ninety-six-odd million dollars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired on the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I will now speak on the bill. 

Leaving out the battleships, which under the terms of the 
Washington and London Treaties, we cannot replace, the 
annual cost of replacement of so much of our Navy as 
would constitute a treaty navy, would be sixty-eight-and- 
one-half-odd million dollars. Our annual expenditures for 
this purpose in the 10 years following the Washington 
Treaty has been less than $40,000,000, or more than $26,- 
000,000 a year below what the cost of replacement of a 
treaty navy would be. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HALE, I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I know the Senator is reciting some of the 
figures that were discussed in the Naval Affairs Committee. 
I wonder if the Senator can tell us approximately how much 
it will cost, or give us at least some rough idea of what it will 
cost, to maintain the Navy if it is built to treaty strength. 
I think perhaps most of us would be very much interested in 
those figures. 

Mr. HALE. I did not get the last part of the Senator’s 
question. : 

Mr. BONE. My question was whether the Senator can 
tell us how much it will cost to maintain the Navy after 
the proposed building program shall have been completed, 
with the necessary replacements, and so forth. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator mean the cost of building 
or actually maintaining the Navy Department, with its per- 
sonnel and everything? 

Mr. BONE. I mean the cost of the maintenance of the 
Navy. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator wants to know 
what would be the annual increase in appropriations in 
order to maintain the Navy. 

Mr. BONE. I should like to know the annual increase 
in appropriations to maintain the Navy; yes. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think I can give that information. 
No one knows what the personnel of the Navy will amount 
to after the ships shall have been built. 

Mr. WALSH. There will be a substantial increase. 

Mr. HALE. There will be a substantial increase over 
what it is at present. Up to this time, however, we have 
not spent what we should in replacing the ships of the 
Navy. That is the reason why we have to go to this large 
expense in the next few years. 

Obviously, if the Navy is to be replaced within a given 
term and the average annual replacements for the first 
half of the program are under the requisite average for the 
total replacement, the deficit must be made up and much 
larger appropriations are required in the second half of the 
program. 5 

Had the other powers kept on with their old ships and 
not replaced them when they became over age, we could 


well do the same thing and still maintain our relative 


strength; but as it happens Japan will wind up the year 
1936 within some 3,000 tons—or less than one half the ton- 
nage of one small cruiser—of her maximum allowance of 
modern, up-to-date ships; and Great Britain, though un- 
less she speeds up her building program she will not be up 
fully to her treaty quota by 1936, will be far better off than 
we are and with more than twice as many modern de- 
stroyers as ours and with half again as many modern sub- 
marines; her shortage in under-age ships will not fall al- 
most entirely on two classes of necessary ships, as does 
our own. 
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If we are to maintain our relative strength, we have got 
to spend money on our Navy; and this bill, while it does not 
appropriate, does give the necessary authorization to do so. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will enact the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, there are some features of 
this question I should like to have made clear for the RECORD. 
A short time ago a statement was made that the armies and 
navies of the great powers were greater today than ever 
before. The statement was challenged, and I took occasion 
to write to the Chief of Naval Operations to ask his judg- 
ment and opinion as to the accuracy of that statement. 

His reply is as follows: 

I would say that the statement is substantially correct except- 
ing, of course, the World War period when all navies were aug- 
mented both by building and conversion of merchant ships. At 
the close of the war many of these ships were obsolete and would 
have been scrapped in a few years in the natural course of events 
even without the agreement to do so at the Washington conference. 

It is well known, of course, that the then existing capital-ship 
tonnage was greatly reduced and is now limited, but what is not 
generally understood is that in all other categories the so-called 
“limitations” have not yet had any real effect. This is due to 
the provision of the treaties that new ships may be built as 
replacements but the old ones that they are to replace and the 
excess tonnage over the treaty allowance need not be scrapped 
until 1936. As a result all countries now have a considerable 
excess over the treaty allowances in cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines, except the United States has none in cruisers. 

That all countries have steadily increased their navies since the 
Washington conference is readily seen from the following figures 
which show the number and tonnage of ships laid down or appro- 
priated for since January 1, 1922. 

Now, mark you, the Washington Conference was called for 
the purpose of disarmament. It was the hope of the peo- 
ples of the world that the crushing burden of militarism, 
which they felt so keenly during the World War, could be 
and should be lifted from the backs of the taxpayers of 
the world, and the Washington Conference was the first op- 
portunity of a world-wide character and nature to vocalize 
the aspirations of the people for disarmament of naval 
craft. All the world hoped and prayed that the result of 
that conference would be beneficial in lessening and reduc- 
ing this burden. 

Before reading the figures which the admiral gave me, let 
me read the figures between the Washington Conference and 
the Geneva Conference, because, as we all know, following 
the Geneva Conference, our country realized, under the able 
and astute leadership of Mr. Coolidge, who had been for 
disarmament, in fact, up to that period of time, the folly 
of our attitude, and he came before Congress with a pro- 
posal that shocked the country, in view of his preachments 
for disarmament, by asking for money to build, in one fell 
swoop, 16 cruisers. 

But, let us see how the statesmen of the world proceeded 
to carry out the desires and wishes of the people for dis- 
armament after the Washington Conference. 

Following this conference in 1922, and up to January 1, 
1929, the great powers of the world laid down and appro- 
priated for a naval expansion of the categories outside the 
treaty as follows: 

Japan, 125 naval vessels; Great Britain, 74 naval vessels; 
France, 119 naval vessels; Italy, 82 naval vessels; the United 
States, exclusive of small river gunboats, 11. 

This furnishes conclusive proof that we were the only 
nation in the world to interpret the spirit of the peoples of 
the world for actual and substantial naval armament reduc- 
tion. We actually stopped building naval craft. No other 
nation followed our example. 

Mr. President, I wish at this point to insert in the Recorp 
the figures furnished me by Admiral Standley as to the 
number of and the tonnage of ships laid down and ap- 
propriated for since January 1, 1922, up to date (1934): 

United States, 74 ships of 330,980 tons. 

British Empire, 170 ships of 453,415 tons, 

Japan, 188 ships of 482,962 tons. 

France, 200 ships of 508,328 tons. 

Italy, 147 ships of 298,971 tons, 

He adds: 


During this same period the scrapping of ships 
negligible except for those capital ships specified 
scrapped, i 


4 


1934 


Another factor generally overlooked is the growth of naval 
aviation which was practically nonexistent during the war and has 
now added greatly to the strength as well as the size of the 
world's navies, 

This letter, if it means anything, means that the navies 
of the world today are larger than ever if we eliminate the 
naval craft that were developed in the World War as a 
result of the conversion of merchant ships. 

Mr. President, there can be no consideration of the ques- 
tion of national defense or of naval strength with the elimi- 
nation of the question of whether or not a nation has a 
merchant marine. There can be no serious differences in 
the measure of navies of a country unless we consider at 
the same time naval aircraft. In both of these we are 
inferior. 

Mr. President, we have had three disarmament confer- 
ences, namely, the one at Washington, the one at Geneva, 
and, lastly, the one at London. Different constructions may 
be put upon those conferences, but, as I interpret and read 
the results of the last conference, it is my judgment that 
one of the reasons why steps toward actual naval disarma- 
ments were not taken was because we went to that confer- 
ence with an inferior Navy; we were in no position to make 
sacrifices and surrender any of our existing Navy in com- 
parison with the sacrifices that we would have had to ask 
and would have required of other nations that had very 
much larger navies. 

I am one of those who are convinced that the real move- 
ment toward disarmament in the world will begin the day 
when we meet at conferences with the great powers with a 
navy equal to theirs, and theirs equal to ours, and we may 
then say, “Let us talk no more about new ships and new 
naval craft. How many of your ships are obsolete and how 
many of our ships are obsolete? Let us build no more; 
let us build no more.” We have never been in a position in 
any of these conferences to make any such assertion or to 
take any such position. Our position has been, “ We are 
inferior; you may scrap but we will not.” The reply has 
been, Lou, the richest nation in the world, asking us, 
Japan, and Great Britain to scrap, and you are unwilling to 
scrap because you are inferior.” It seems to me as plain as 
could be; and I honestly believe that if the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. REED], who so ably represented us at the last 
naval conference in London, would speak they would confirm 
the interpretation I have placed upon one of the causes for 
failure to bring about disarmament on that occasion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I certainly will. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I stated some days ago dur- 
ing the debate on this bill, and I now repeat the assertion, 
that always in international conferences designated to limit 
or reduce armaments the controlling factor is the status quo, 
the condition existing at the time of the conference. The 
nation that has built its navy to great strength is reluctant, 
and, in fact, usually refuses to reduce its existing ships, 
either as to number or as to armament, with the result that 
if the United States shall remain in its present position with 
respect to naval or sea power it will never be able to accom- 
plish any effective arrangements for the reduction of naval 
armaments. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator. He confirms the 
views that I have entertained, and he speaks as one who has 
been in contact with the statesmen of the world. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I add just one further 
thought? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. There is rightfully a strong 
sentiment in opposition to the powerful military organiza- 
tions that are maintained in various countries. That senti- 
ment has reflected itself in the United States from time to 
time and is now very powerful; but reduction of armaments 
cannot be accomplished by merely expressing the desire for 
its accomplishment, because the forces which tend to build 
up military strength in the various nations, the forces which 
perpetuate rivalry in military and in naval power, are con- 
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tinuing. Hatred, national, commercial, and other forms of 
rivalry, still exist; they are not abolished by agreements not 
to resort to war. Experience, in my judgment, has shown 
that to be true. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, we have disarmed. The United States has 
disarmed. I refer to the disarmament of the Army. We 
have only a police-force army in this country. That is all 
we have compared with the armies of other countries. We 
do not need any more than that, because there is no danger 
of any foreign foe reaching our shores and engaging in 
warfare on our soil so long as we have a navy that will 
keep a foreign foe from landing on our shores. That is 
why, until there is an agreement for disarmament, we are 
compelled to maintain a navy of adequate proportions. 

What kind of a navy do we need to be protected ade- 
quately? Our statesmen met with the statesmen of Great 
Britain, France, Japan, and Italy and agreed upon what 
they considered was a necessary and an adequate navy. 
The United States said to Great Britain, “ You need and 
we allow you to have a certain size navy.” We said the 
same to Japan, to France, to Italy. Great Britain and 
Japan then said to the United States, You need and we 
concede your right to maintain such and such a navy.” 
What have we been doing? We have said, “ We did not 
want it.” 

No one can accuse Mr. Coolidge of having been in favor 
of anything but disarmament. No one can accuse Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of not being in favor of disarmament. No 
one can think of them in terms of militaristic desires or 
purposes; yet both of these men, when they have smelled 
the smoke of battle, when they have smelled the smoke of 
diplomatic battle in the chancellories of the world, have 
taken a position favoring a strong navy. I have already 
referred to Mr. Coolidge and his action, and we now know 
the views of the present President of the United States. 

I would like to have the Recorp show just what steps have 
been taken under President Roosevelt to build up our Navy 
to treaty strength. The figures also include some congres- 
sional action under the guidance and direction of Mr. 
Coolidge. 

At present we are building 22 ships, all told, regularly 
appropriated for by Congress, and in addition building 30 
ships pursuant to a provision of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, with their cost of $235,000,000 budgeted to the 
emergency Public Works $3,000,000,000 fund. In other 
words, President Roosevelt of his own volition has under- 
taken the building of 30 ships costing $235,000,000 which he 
has budgeted to the emergency Public Works $3,000,000,000 
fund. 

The total naval building program now actually under way, 
52 ships in all, comprises 3 aircraft carriers, 11 cruisers, 
8 large destroyers, 24 smaller destroyers, and 6 submarines. 
Expressed in terms of tonnage the total is 222,000 tons. 

The naval appropriation bill which was passed by Congress 
during the past week provided funds for one 8-inch-gun 
cruiser and three 6-inch-gun cruisers previously authorized. 

Even with the completion of all these ships, nevertheless 
at the expiration of the present naval treaty December 31, 
1936, if we eliminate those of our naval ships which by 
that date will be over age, the United States will still be 
102 ships short of full treaty strength. On the basis of com- 
parison, Great Britain will be 64 ships short and Japan’s 
Navy will be up to full strength. 

To squarely deal with this still remaining naval inequality 
and naval inferiority, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, in the number and size and modernness of our com- 
bat ships, we have the naval bill already passed by the 
House und now before the Senate. The bill is brief and 
easily understandable. I quote from the opening paragraph: 

That the composition of the United States Navy with respect to 
the categories of vessels limited by the treaties signed at Wash- 
ington February 6, 1922, and at London, April 22, 1930, is hereby 
established at the limit prescribed by those treaties. 

There is the issue. Are we for it or not? That is the 
essence of the bill. In the execution of this policy the bill 
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provides that, subject to the limitations imposed by those 
treaties, the President is authorized to undertake, prior to 
December 31, 1936, in addition to the ships previously au- 
thorized, the construction of one aircraft carrier to replace 
aircraft carrier Langley, the construction of 91,000 tons of 
destroyers to replace over-age destroyers, and to construct 
35,000 tons of submarines to replace over-age submarines. 

The bill further gives the President general authority to 
go ahead with any other naval replacements which circum- 
stances may warrant and the treaties permit. The bill also 
provides for an expansion of naval aircraft, but so far as 
ships are concerned it is not authorizing an expansion 
program, merely a replacement program. 

There is the whole story so far as the bill is concerned. 
Do we want to declare for that policy? Do we want to con- 
sent that the President in his judgment and discretion shall 
proceed, if he thinks conditions in the world necessitate it, 
to build up our Navy to treaty strength? 


As one who believes in disarmament, as one who believes | B 


it is the only way we will ultimately obtain disarmament, 
I am going to vote for the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, everyone knows that the 
United States has made every possible effort to establish and 
maintain friendly relations with all other governments. It 
is generally and rightfully admitted that the idealism of our 
country as represented in our churches and schools and all 
of our traditions are opposed to military aggression. We 
have sincerely and steadfastly attempted to lead in the move- 
ment toward disarmament and world peace during the last 
10 years. The Washington Arms Conference, the Kellogg 
Peace Pact, the moratorium on war debts, and the constant 
cooperation which we have given the nations of the world 
in every practical movement to advance social and economic 
well-being, stand as unimpeachable evidence of our desire 
for peace with all men. 

The present bill calling for increased national defense can- 
not be construed by any well-informed person as a move on 
our part to begin a national competition in armaments be- 
cause it is a well-known fact that ever since the Washington 
Arms Conference we have lagged behind in our naval-con- 
struction program, hoping, praying, and working to encour- 
age disarmament. It is a source of keen regret to one of 
my temperament and attitudes to be compelled by world 
forces far beyond the control of any one of us to vote for 
this authorization when I know the countless ways in which 
the money is needed for education, decent housing, and gen- 
eral social improvement. 

Mr. President, I am firmly convinced that this legislation 
has come before us not of our own choosing but has been 
made mandatory upon us by the world-wide trends in mili- 
tarism which have taken no account of the appeals which 
we have made for friendly relations between nations and 
which have ignored our repeated proposals leading toward 
disarmament. We have not only preached disarmament but 
we have practiced what we have preached. However, the 
example which we have set in a thoroughly sincere attempt 
to promote world peace has been disregarded, and it is now 
apparent to everyone that the leading nations of the world 
have left us far behind in their military and naval programs. 
Under present world conditions our hope of neutrality in 
time of war and our hope of peace will depend largely upon 
the strength of our national defense. If authorization as 
provided in this bill will convince the militant nations of the 
world of the folly of competitive armaments it shall have 
served a useful purpose. 

Mr. President, I shall vote for the bill with the hope that 
this action will tend to induce a practical program of dis- 
armament which all of our other efforts have failed to attain. 
I hope that it will stimulate the countries which are now 
leading in a mad race toward armaments to change their 
course and agree with us on a general reduction of arma- 
ments program. We have given the program of nonresist- 
ance and disarmament as full a trial as is fair to the Ameri- 
can people in view of the present world situation which we 
have been unable to control. Present conditions now make 
imperative my vote in favor of this legislation, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grorce in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Bone], as modified. 

Mr. NYE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 

Reed 


Ashurst Cutting Kean Reynolds 
Austin Davis Keyes Robinson, Ark. 
Bachman Dickinson Robinson, Ind. 
Bailey Dill La Follette Russell 
Bankhead Duffy Schall 
Barbour Erickson Sheppard 
Barkley Lonergan Shipstead 
Black Fletcher Long Steiwer 
Bone Frazier McAdoo Thomas, Okla. 
Borah George M Thomas, Utah 
Brown Gibson McGill Thompson 
Bulkley Glass McKellar Townsend 
Bulow Goldsborough Murphy Trammell 
yrd Gore Neely Tydings 
Byrnes Hale Norris Vandenberg 
Capper Harrison Nye Van Nuys 
Caraway Hastings O'Mahoney Wagner 
Carey Hatch Overton Walcott 
Clark Hatfield Patterson Walsh 
Connally Hayden Pittman White 
Coolidge Hebert Pope 


Mr. LEWIS. I again announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. DIETERICH], occasioned by immediate demand 
at his home. He will return to the Senate in the morning, 

I also announce that the Senator from New York [Mr, 
CopreLanD] is necessarily detained, and that the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] is necessarily absent on 
account of a death in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Bone], as modified. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I do not intend to delay 
the vote upon the amendment or upon the pending bill. I 
intend to vote against the bill because I voted against the 
so-called “ Disarmament Treaty of London.” 

This bill carries out the provisions of that treaty. So long 
as the ammunition makers are dominating our disarmament 
and peace conferences, I do not think we can get any other 
kind of disarmament than the kind that is manifested 
throughout the world today. 

In view of the fact that I voted against that treaty, I am 
going to vote against this bill. If I had voted for that treaty, 
I should feel it my duty to vote for this bill, because it carries 
out the provisions of the treaty. 

The amendment of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Bone] is the best part of this bill, and I shall vote for the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone], as 
modified. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it had been my purpose to 
discuss the bill before us at some length, but under the rule 
adopted limiting my time, I cannot do so. I realize the 
futility of opposing measures carrying stupendous sums for 
naval purposes. For a number of years I was a member of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and I then discovered how 
unavailing were any efforts to prevent the adoption and 
execution of naval policies costing hundreds of millions of 
dollars and, in the aggregate, billions. Pressure was brought 
upon the committee by the Navy Department and the boards 
therein, and groups and organizations in various parts of the 
United States were unremitting in their efforts to obtain 
large appropriations for the purpose of building a Navy that 
would far outstrip any naval power in the world. It seemed 
as though the World War had developed an obsession upon 
the part of many of our citizens, and certainly upon the part 
of some naval officers, that our Government should enter 
upon a naval expansion policy that would result in the 
United States not only having a powerful Navy but one 
which would give to the United States supremacy against the 
combined fleets of the world. 
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The 1916 naval program was the result of a propaganda 
particularly among the navalists and the militarists. They 
aroused the fears of not only the naval powers of the world 
but of the peoples of many nations who could not under- 
stand why this Republic, which had no foes and was menaced 
by no dangers, should, following a calamitous World War, 
push forward with frantic haste the construction of 16 
battleships at a cost of nearly a billion dollars, together with 
auxiliary craft that would call for an aggregate appropria- 
tion of a billion and a half dollars, Many of the arguments 
then made are being made now as justification for the more 
than a billion dollars which this Congress will appropriate 
or authorize to increase our naval strength. 

Admiral Sims and Admiral Fullem, among the ablest of 
our naval officers, were not in harmony with many naval 
officers and with the Naval Affairs Committee and with mili- 
taristic groups, whose voices were so strident and whose 
influence unfortunately was too pervasive. They opposed 
the enormous appropriations demanded for capital ships, and 
challenged attention to the fact that the naval lessons of the 
war demonstrated that a modern, up-to-date, and properly 
constructed navy should be a three-plane navy; that it should 
be recognized that new factors had been introduced into 
naval warfare, namely, the submarine and the airplane. 

The views of Admiral Sims were accepted by some of the 
greatest naval experts and officers of Great Britain, and 
they contended that the importance of the capital ship had 
been materially reduced, and that perhaps the most im- 
portant weapons in future sea contests would be subma- 
rines and aircraft. But our naval officers, now, as then, 
prepare plans for naval vessels without proper regard for 
the causes of war and the effect upon other nations by the 
adoption of policies which they recommended. 

The addresses made by Senators during the past 2 days 
prove what every intelligent person knows, that the muni- 
tion manufacturers in this and other lands for many years 
have exerted pressure upon governments, including our 
own, to build up powerful military and naval establish- 
ments. They have used their unjust profits for propaganda 
and have powerfully influenced peoples everywhere in favor 
of enormous appropriations for the building of warships 
and for so-called “ military preparation.” 

Behind the word “preparedness” there have been at 
times hidden sinister and selfish purposes. It must be ap- 
parent to all rational beings that if one nation spends mil- 
lions and hundreds of millions to strengthen its army and 
to build a powerful navy other nations, through fear or 
jealousy, will feel compelled to embark upon a like course. 
When one nation arms other nations arm; and no explana- 
tion that can be made will eradicate fears or suspicion or 
resentment from the hearts of the people in other countries. 

When the United States increases its Navy, though it has 
no foes and is menaced by no danger either from land or 
sea, the effect upon other nations will be immediate. They 
will ask the reason for the enormous military and naval 
expenditures and at whom are the weapons of war to be 
pointed. 

When Congress was asked in 1919 and 1920 to approve 
the military and naval budget—the largest which had ever 
been submitted in peace time in the history of the world— 
Great Britain, Japan, and other nations became alarmed and 
demanded of their governments to know the reason for the 
course of this Republic. Japan, that had not laid a keel 
following the war, immediately revised her budget and pre- 
pared plans for the construction of 6 powerful war vessels; 
and Great Britain, who had scrapped approximately 300,000 
tons of her naval craft following the war, took cognizance 
of our program and began assembling materials in prepara- 
tion for the construction of 4 of the largest war vessels ever 
planned. Fortunately, as I stated the other day, President 
Harding interposed to prevent this awful, if not wicked, 
naval competition, and the result was the limitation-of- 
arms conference which resulted in limiting the construc- 
tion of capital ships. 

Notwithstanding the frightful burdens of debt resting 
upon governments, we now propose to embark upon another 
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naval policy the cost of which no one knows and the effects 
of which cannot be otherwise than calamitous. We will 
arouse the fears of other nations. Within the past few 
days, both in Japan and in Great Britain, inquiries have 
been made as to the purpose of the United States in em- 
barking upon a naval policy of such magnitude, and, as I am 
advised, these governments directly or indirectly have in- 
dicated that they would be compelled to enlarge their naval 
budgets for the purpose of constructing more war vessels. 
It seems that now, as in 1918 and 1920, our Government is to 
start a competitive naval armament race. 

We know that the peoples of other lands are bound by 
the chains of debt, and we know that the American people 
are bowed beneath a debt so stupendous that it is beyond 
human comprehension. The value of all the property in 
the United States is but slightly in excess of the obligations 
resting upon the Government, the States, their political sub- 
divisions, and the people. 

Senators know that there is penury and want in the land; 
that many schools have closed, that children are denied 
educational opportunities. Senators know that we are 
spending billions of dollars every day in excess of the na- 
tional income, and that the deficit for this fiscal year will 
be at least eight billions. No one can predict the deficit 
for the next fiscal year, and yet, demands are made here and 
elsewhere, that we appropriate for the ordinary expenses of 
the Army and the Navy, for the next fiscal year, between 
seven and eight hundred millions of dollars and for new 
naval construction, the cost of which few have had the 
temerity to even indicate. 

Mr. COSTIGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COSTIGAN. There is no appropriation specified in 
the pending measure. Has the able Senator from Utah 
made a calculation of the amount ultimately to be taken 
from the Treasury under its provisions if this bill shall be 
enacted? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the bill before us has been so 
fashioned as to prevent its understanding. Talleyrand said 
that language is made to conceal thought. I respectfully 
insist that this bill has been so drawn as to prevent its in- 
terpretation or to conceal its objectives and implications. I 
do not know what blind alley we are running into, what 
commitments are being made, and what dangerous conse- 
quences will result. I venture to state that the terminology 
of a measure of this character ought to have been free from 
ambiguity and subtle and hidden meanings that may not be 
discovered, even by experts, to say nothing of the ordinary 
legislator and the people in general. 

I understood the Senator from Florida to state a moment 
ago that the direct commitment under the bill would be 
$750,000,000. No one knows what the ultimate cost of this 
mysterious and uncertain measure will be. In my opinion, 
it is a blind commitment that will cost the Government con- 
siderably more than a billion, perhaps a billion and a half 
dollars; indeed, it may exceed that amount. May I add 
parenthetically that it is most unwise for our Government, 
by this proposed legislation, to chain itself to categories 
prescribed in the London and Washington Treaties. Who is 
wise enough to say that we are to construct battleships and 
battle cruisers of the tonnage or characteristics laid down 
in the Washington conference or the categories and ratios 
established in the London Treaty? 

In 1936, and even before, we may perceive the unwisdom, 
the folly or tragedy, of the commitments which we are asked 
to solemnly make in this bill. Who can tell the number of 
ships that will be constructed under the terms of section 2 
of the bill before us? Who can tell what the cost will be? 
What is meant by the provision in this section that authority 
is given to “replace by vessels of modern design and con- 
struction vessels in the categories referred to in the Wash- 
ington and London Treaties”? Who can tell what “ aircraft 
are deemed necessary for vessels and also naval purposes in 
numbers commensurate with a treaty navy ”? 

We read a few days ago that militarists were demanding 
4,000 airplanes for the Army. How many valueless but 
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enormously costly dirigibles will be regarded “as commen- 
surate with a treaty navy ”? 

I repeat, we are embarking by this bill upon a stormy sea 
without chart or compass, and driven by a navalistic or 
militaristic spirit not compatible with the high professions 
of this Nation for peace and world fellowship. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is not the entire bill permissive, 
however, leaving the decision ultimately to the President 
with respect to our relationships with other powers? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, perhaps the language is per- 
missive; but there is some authority in a democratic gov- 
ernment that ought to be reserved to the people and to their 
legislative representatives: 

Notwithstanding my high regard and, indeed, affection for 
the President of the United States, I am unwilling to commit 
to his hands or to the hands of any other person in peace 
time, the authority that is granted by this bill. President 
Roosevelt undoubtedly would use the power with wisdom and 
would endeavor to promote friendly relations with all na- 
tions but, as I have indicated, in the execution of this 
measure, no matter how high the purposes that may animate 
Congress or the President, it will arouse, as I have stated, 
fears, animosities, and resentments in other lands. 

Without desiring to mention any government, I think Sen- 
ators will agree that a measure that makes commitments, 
concededly of nearly a billion dollars for new naval craft 
and which authorizes the construction of capital ships either 
before the termination of the Washington Conference, or cer- 
tainly the next day thereafter, will provoke comment and 
inquiry, fears, and apprehensions in some other part of the 
world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator on 
the amendment has expired. 

f Mr. KING. As I understand, I have some time on the 
III. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has 10 minutes 
on the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a number of the Senators have 
said that this bill only authorizes our Government to build 
up to treaty strength. The Senator from Massachusetts 
and the Senator from Maine have emphasized the words, 
“treaty strength.” One would think from the speeches to 
which we have just listened that there was some compelling 
force in the treaties referred to, so that the United States 
could not avoid expending one or two billion dollars for 
new naval craft. 

Before the war we never heard of treaty strength and 
were not much concerned about the waste of money upon 
the part of other nations for naval and military purposes, 
but, as I have indicated, this bill seems to chain us to some 
policy from which we may not escape. If at the London 
Conference something was said about the United States and 
Great Britain having a certain tonnage of cruisers, then, as 
Senators have contended, there was an obligation upon the 
part of the United States and, for that matter, upon the 
part of Great Britain, to construct enough ships to reach the 
high mark prescribed. 

To me, Mr. President, this position is not tenable or sound. 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], I think, repudiated 
the view that our Government must build established cate- 
gories of vessels prescribed by a treaty and must build up to 
the terms of the treaty regardless of the wishes or needs of 
the American people. 

Our Government took the lead in negotiating a treaty 
calling for a renunciation of war as a national policy and 
solemnly agreed to settle all controversies by pacific means; 
and, yet, in the face of this declaration we announce policies 
which I regard as being in contravention of our solemn 
obligations and which are bound to produce repercussions 
harmful to world peace. 

Statements have been made by Senators that would seem 
to indicate that we were the only country in the world that 
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desired peace, and that we were arming and spending hun- 
dreds of millions because we were the greatest exponent of 
international peace and good will. Mr. President, I chal- 
lenge the view that the peoples of the world want war or 
that we are in danger from attack from any or all nations. 
One of the Senators who spoke a moment ago indicated 
that we must have a powerful Navy to repel the assaults 
that may be made upon our country. Admiral Sims and the 
greatest naval commanders of Great Britain have stated, 
over and over again, that no nation can send its fleet across 
the Pacific or the Atlantic and fight a successful war. Sub- 
marines, airplanes, and modern naval and military develop- 
ments make it absolutely impossible for the invasion of the 
United States. 

One would suppose from the addresses made today by the 
supporters of this bill, that our country is in danger. One 
Senator stated that we do not have a single friend among 
all the nations of the world.” Mr. President, I do not accept 
this view. What nations to the south of us are our enemies? 
Secretary Hull’s recent visit to the Latin American govern- 
ments demonstrated that there exists the strongest desire 
for collaboration with this Republic on all matters making 
for the welfare and happiness of their respective peoples, 
and for the promotion of world peace. Is Great Britain, 
that great democratic Nation, our enemy? 

No one honestly can affirm it. We speak the same lan- 
guage, we have the same system of jurisprudence. The Bill 
of Rights which they have has been bequeathed to us. Hand 
in hand, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the other Commonwealths of the British Empire should and 
will walk together along the great highway of international 
fellowship. The French people love liberty. They are not 
our foes; nor can it be said that Italy, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, Greece, Russia, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, or 
other countries that could be mentioned, are our enemies. 
We can make enemies of friendly peoples and friendly 
nations by denouncing them and calling them our enemies 
and affirming in an arrogant and supercilious way our own 
virtues and superiority. 

The peoples of the world, Mr. President, have a passionate 
desire for peace. The World War left too many scars, too 
many bruised and broken hearts, too many bat- 
tlefields, too many empty homes, for the peoples of the world 
now to desire war. 

But it is stated by a number of Senators that our Navy is 
inferior to Great Britain’s and therefore we must build it up 
to what they denominated treaty levels or treaty strength. 
Mr. President, we have expended since the World War be- 
tween two and three hundred million dollars annually— 
more than any other country in the world—for military and 
naval purposes. If colossal expenditures for arms and for 
navies are the test of peaceful purposes or military ambi- 
tions, then it might be said that we are the greatest offender; 
and we are now proposing to spend for the next year, per- 
haps, between four and five hundred million dollars more 
than any other nation on earth. In my opinion, our Navy 
is the most powerful navy in the world. 

I know that this statement will be violently assailed by 
naval officers and by many other persons; but I insist that 
a fair and dispassionate examination of the navies of the 
world will demonstrate the correctness of my statement. 
We have spent approximately $70,000,000 during the past 
few years in modernizing our capital ships. The total num- 
ber of our naval craft is 372, with a tonnage of 1,038,660; 
the British Empire Navy consists of 293 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 1,174,339; Japan's Navy consists of 221 vessels, 
the tonnage of which is 758,261. 

Hector C. Bywater, recognized as an authority upon 
naval construction and naval affairs, recently stated that 
the United States battle fleet of 18 capital ships is the only 
completely oil-burning fleet in the world, which gives it an 
immense advantage over all others in steaming radius and 
strategic homogeneity. * * * It mounts 192 heavy tur- 


ret guns as against 166 corresponding guns mounted in the 
British fleet, 
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Mr. President, time prevents further examination of the 
relative strength of the navies of the great powers. I can 
only repeat that offensively or defensively the United 
States Navy is the equal if not superior to that of any other 
nation. 

One would assume from the discussions this afternoon 
that the United States was the only Nation that desired 
disarmament or the limitation of armaments, and that the 
other nations, or at least many of them, were the opponents 
of gradual or ultimate disarmament. As I have stated, we 
are expending more for military purposes than any nation 
in the world. Most of the nations of the world are spending 
but little. Undoubtedly Germany’s course has aroused ap- 
prehensions and fears upon the part of France, Poland, 
Austria, and some other European countries; but in recent 
conferences, with which Senators must be familiar, repre- 
sentations were made by Russia, Poland, Italy, France, Great 
Britain, and even Japan, which indicated a desire for ma- 
terial reductions in military expenditures. Russia, upon a 
number of occasions, declared that she was willing to 
abolish all military and naval armament; and in a recent 
conference a representative of Italy, Signor Grandi, declared 
that his Government was willing to joint in a simultaneous 
abolition of capital ships and submarines and also prac- 
tically all forms of naval craft and likewise to reduce land 
armaments to the minimum. 

France expressed her willingness to abolish battleships and 
submarines, and Great Britain declared, in substance, in 
favor of the abolition of battleships, submarines, and in mak- 
ing important reductions in all other forms of naval craft. 
Our Government was not hospitable to the suggestion with 
respect to the abolition of battieships, and in one of the con- 
ferences, as I recall, declined to enter into discussions re- 
specting this subject or the question of reducing their size 
or prolonging their period of service. 

Mr. President, this Republic, without foes, impregnable 
against any or all nations, should, in this period of world 
confusion, hold high the banner of peace and pursue those 
policies that will lead not only to the physical disarmament 
of the world but which will result in moral unity. 

Mr. President, let us have peace; let us speak the language 
of peace, not war; let us organize for peace in a constructive 
way, and devote a modicum, at least, of the billions spent for 
human destruction for the material, moral, and spiritual 
advancement of the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
RecorD as a part of my remarks a statement from the For- 
eign Policy Report under date of June 24, 1931; also a 
statement by Admiral Sims, to which I have referred; state- 
ment from a memorandum published as an official White 
Paper of the British Government; also a statement by M. 
Dino Grandi at a session of the assembly of the League of 
Nations September 8, 1931; and a statement by Mr. Lit- 
vinoff, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

At the London Naval Conference every power but the United 
States favored a substantial reduction in the size of future bat- 
tleships. Great Britain openly favored a reduction in the size of 
battleships from 35,000 tons to 25,000 tons, and of guns from 16 
inches to 12 inches; this was supported in principle by France, 
Italy, and Japan? Italy went even further and offered “to exam- 
ine favorably the abolition of capital ships” should the other 
powers concur? Japan deemed it “desirable that an agreement 
should be reached so as to reduce the size of capital ae to 25,000 
tons, from 35,000 tons stipulated in the W: m Treaty”, and 
1 that “the maximum gun caliber should be reduced to 

Thus at the London Conference the four other naval powers 


placed themselves on record as favoring the abandonment of the 
big battleship and its eventual replacement by a smaller unit. 
. 


1 Documents of the London Naval Conference, cited, pp. 524, 525, 
532. and 533. 

* Ibid., p. 528. 

Ibid., p. 533. 
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Some naval authorities share the view of Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond that there is no tactical reason for the huge capital 
ship. In answer to the question, “ How large must be the fighting 
ship of the power threatened with invasion?” Admiral Richmond 
declares: 

“The answer is plain. Provided she is strong enough to be able 
with certainty to compel surrender upon a ship carrying troops or 
goods and is provided in numbers sufficient to deal with the 
situations that will arise (geographical, strategical, tactical), she 
will be large enough to make her country secure against the 
danger of invasion.” 

The matter of size, he points out, is purely relative. Com- 
modore Oliver Perry’s brigs and schooners on Lake Erie, having 
won the Battle of Lake Erie, were capable of exercising command 
on that lake larger ships are not necessary for what is 
called battle. Two or twoscore destroyers or corvettes, two or 
twoscore light cruisers or frigates, two or twoscore Rodneys or 
Victorys can equally fight to a finish or decision, just as two light- 
weights can fight as good and decisive a fight as a Dempsey or a 
Carpentier; and they can take as much punishment from their 
antagonists as the heavier ship or man from theirs.” 

The contention that the United States requires a battleship of 
35,000 tons in order to insure a wide cruising radius has been 
criticized on the ground that at the present time neither the 
United States nor any other power possesses a single 35,000-ton 
battleship” The largest American vessel is the California, of 
32,000 tons ,and five ships of the present American fleet range 
from 26,000 tons to 28,000 tons each. Moreover, three of the 
American battleships which are now being modernized and 
which have a cruising radius of 25,000 miles are vessels of 30,000 
tons displacement—5,000 tons less than the standard size re- 
garded as essential for American needs. 

In part because of its opposition to reduction in size of capital 
ships, the American Navy Department is opposed to reopening the 
naval question at the disarmament conference. The Navy De- 
partment takes the position that the question of battleships was 
definitely settled at the London Naval Conference and that the 
treaty resulting from that conference provides for further con- 
sideration in 1935.“ The fact that Great Britain, France, and Italy 
share a common desire to reduce the size of capital ships, and 
that the latter countries are about to proceed with the construc- 
tion of a new and smaller type of ship, would indicate that the 
issue will be raised at any rate in Geneva in 1932. 

If the United States insists upon retaining the 35,000-ton battle- 
ship and succeeds in blocking a reduction in size at the disarma- 
ment conference next year, it will be placed in a difficult position 
in 1936, it is pointed out. * * 

The cost of building our last battleships, between 1919 and 1923, 
was approximately $35,000,000 each. The cost in 1936 will be well 
over $50,000,000, and may even approach $75,000,000." A program 
of fifteen 35,000-ton capital ships, therefore, will cost between 
$750,000,000 and $1,000,000,000, which will have to be added to the 
already high bill for cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. In view 
of the difficulty of securing appropriations for smaller vessels per- 
mitted by the London Treaty, and the opposition to further ex- 
penditure on floating fortresses which many believe have outlived 
their usefulness, the adoption of a gigantic battleship program is 
uray to be e cae e 
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Admiral sims stated a — 5 of years ago: 

“It normally adds to the ability of a country to defend itself. 
No battleship afloat can operate against the coast of an enemy 
within the range of the enemy’s airplanes for this reason. A fleet 
that goes over there, whether it has 6 or 8 or 10 airplane carriers. 
suppose it has 10—that would be nearly 1,000 planes. With 30 
planes each, it would be 300 airplanes coming up against the coast 
where we are operating from the beach, and we have 2,000 air- 
planes. It simply means that you are controlling the air abso- 
lutely and you will wipe out all of the air force, and you will be 
perfectly free to attack that fleet. 

“Great Britain with all her forces could not attack this coast 
without a base on this side to operate from. She has not a single 
ship that can come across the ocean and get back again, let alone 
stay here without assistance.” 

A press summary which was published as an official white paper 
by the British Government is as follows: 

“The Government proposed that the number of capital ships 
for each signatory fixed by the Washington Treaty should be 
reached within 18 months of the ratification of the treaty resulting 
from this conference instead of by 1936. It proposes that no 
replacement of existing ships should take place before the next 
conference in 1935 and that in the meantime the whole question 
of capital ships should be the subject of negotiation between the 
powers concerned. The Government will press for reduction 
though, of course, without disturbing the Washington equilibrium. 
Its experts favor a reduction in size from 35,000 tons to 25,000 


‘Foreign Affairs (New York), April 1931. 

Great Britain possesses 1 battle cruiser, the Hood, built in 
1920, with a displacement of 42,000 tons. The Rodney and the 
Nelson have a displacement of 33,500 tons. 

*Cf. The London Naval Conference, cited. 

t Application of new processes and equipment in naval construc- 
tion has greatly increased the costs of all types of vessels. Thus 
the estimates for new 10,000-ton cruisers have increased from 
$17,500,000 in 1930 to more than $20,000,000 in 1931, 
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tons and of guns from 16 inches to 12 inches. They also favor a 
lengthening of the age from 20 to 26 years. The Government 
hopes that there will be an exchange of views on this subject 
during the conference. Indeed, it would wish to see an agree- 
ment by which battleships will in due time disappear altogether, 
as it considers them a very doubtful proposition in view of their 
size and cost and of the development of the efficacy of air and 
submarine attack.” 

M. Dino Grandi said: 

“* © » My country, for its part, is therefore ready to accept 
an geme pian of quantitative limitations comprising: 

In respect of naval armaments: 

1. The simultaneous abolition of Nene ships and submarines. 

“2. The abolition of aircraft carri 

“In t of land armaments: 

“1. The abolition of heavy artillery of all kinds. 

“2. The abolition of tanks of all kinds. 

“In of air armaments: 

“1. The abolition of bombing aircraft. 

“In general: 

“1. The abolition of all kinds of aggressive means of chemical 
and bacteriological warfare. 

“2. The revision of the laws of war so as to ensure a more com- 
plete and effective protection of civilian populations. 

“I do not think it necessary to draw your attention to the fact 
that when once we have come to an agreement for the abolition 
of certain weapons of war which are the most powerful and the 
most deadly we should not only have taken a great step forward 
in the direction of disarmament but we should also be in a posi- 
tion to come more easily and more rapidly to an agreement on 
the quantitative reduction and limitation of other forms of arma- 
ments , 

Maxim Litvinoff said: 

„The only infallible way to the solution of the prob- 
lem of the organization of peace, the problem of the averting of 
war, the problem of assuring security to all nations, is general 
and total disarmament. 

“The idea of total disarmament is distinguished from all other 
plans by its simplicity and by the ease with which it could be 
carried out and with which its realization could be controlled. 
Identical security and equality of conditions for all countries 
could only be arrived at by means of total disarmament. The 
Soviet delegation has by no means come here merely to put before 
you yet another time its proposal for total and general disarma- 
ment, or to declare that we are determined to have complete dis- 
armament or none at all. We have no illusions whatsoever as to 
the fate in store for our proposition. Our delegation is ready to 
discuss with you any proposals tending to reduce armaments; and 
the further such reduction goes the more will the Soviet 
delegation take part in the work of the conference. Considering 
the draft convention drawn up by the preparatory commission, 
altogether inadequate, the Soviet delegation will advocate here its 
own draft for the reduction of armaments, which, however, it 
regards merely as the first step toward total disarmament. 

“I would remind the conference that the Soviet delegation was 
the first to propose, in its second draft convention put before the 
preparatory commission, the complete destruction of the most 
aggressive types of armaments, including: 

“1. Tanks and superheavy long-range artillery. 

“2. Ships of upward of 10,000 tons displacement. 

“3. Naval artillery of over 12-inch caliber. 

“4. Aircraft carriers. 

“5. Military dirigibles, 

“6, Heavy bombing planes, all stock of air bombs, and any other 
means of destruction for use from airplanes, 

“7, All means and apparatus for chemical, incendiary, and 
bacteriological warfare. 

“The Soviet delegation proposed the complete prohibition of air 
bombing and not only beyond the limits of a definite area. It 
also pr d not merely to refrain from chemical warfare but 
actually from preparing for it in time of peace. 

“All these proposals remain in full force for the present con- 
ference. 

“I am empowered to declare here the readiness of the Soviet 
Union to disarm to the same extent and at the same rate to 
which the other powers may agree,” 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, in a moment of exaspera- 
tion Edmund Burke once exclaimed: 
What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue! 


As I have listened to what has been said upon the question 
pending before the Senate, as I have heard it repeatedly 
asserted that our Navy is equal to that of any other navy in 
the world, as I hear the repetition constantly that for us to 
do anything in behalf of our national defense carries offense 
and hostility to the rest of the world, I have thought, “ What 
shadows we pursue” in a discussion of this sort. 

I recall that at the time of the London Conference in 
1930, with all of the vigor of which I am capable but with 
little support from others, I contested what was done in that 
conference. I believed then I was right, and I think subse- 
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quent events have demonstrated conclusively that I was 
right. I saw after that conference other nations building 
in accordance with what was agreed by that conference. I 
saw our Nation lag in its construction until we were far 
inferior to the nations that had been the leading consultants 
and conferees in the London gathering. I have seen the 
after effects day by day leave us in a worse position; and 
now a new administration, thank God, with a realization of 
what it means to us to have an inferior navy, asks us not to 
engage in a naval race, not to endeavor to have any nation 
in hostility to us in building with them, but simply to grant 
such power that we may, under the London Conference, if 
the administration sees fit, construct a navy in accordance 
with the agreement that was signed at that time. 

Why is it that there is such a delicate sensibility on the 
part of other nations that when we do exactly what they do 
we cause offense to them, and we offer them in reality some 
undisclosed and mysterious insult by pursuing what we have 
agreed to pursue and what they have already consummated? 
Was anyone here or anyone in our Nation offended when 
Britain went on with the program of the London Confer- 
ence? Has anyone here or anyone in our Nation taken an 
attitude of hostility to Japan because Japan has pursued 
and carried out the terms of the London Conference? Then, 
why in the name of common sense, in the name of logic of 
any kind or any character should it be asserted when we 
merely authorize our duly constituted agents to pursue the 
agreement which we signed at London that we offend and 
perform an act of hostility to Britain or Japan? 

It is perfect nonsense to say that it is so. There are 
positions which I can understand and of which I am not 
critical. I can understand the man who says that he does 
not believe in any navy at all and would not build a single 
ship. I can understand his attitude, because it is caused by 
a mental strabismus for which he is not responsible and 
which he thinks means something to the peace of the world. 
I deny his thesis and I deny his premise in that regard, but 
I can understand his position and I am not critical of him. 
But if we carry to its logical conclusion the attitude that 
thus is enunciated, then we would not have a ship of the 
United States of America and no Navy at all. The man who 
comes from the section of the Union from which I come and 
will not in accordance with the agreement of his country 
build a Navy such as that agreement will permit, is not 
alive indeed to passing events and little understands what 
may occur in the great Pacific and in the Orient within a 
brief period in the future. We seek, our country seeks, war 
with none; we seek to offend none; but within our jurisdic- 
tion, under international agreement, we have the right to 
build exactly as we see fit, and no nation on the face of the 
earth has the right to take offense in any way or in any 
shape or in any manner at all. 

I do not like, Mr. President, assaults upon the Navy. I 
do not like to listen to remarks such as sometimes I hear 
in the Senate concerning the Navy. I recognize that there 
are some few people in the Navy underbred and overfed 
with whom I would rather have nothing to do; but I recog- 
nize as well, sir, that the vast majority of those who serve 
this Nation in the United States Navy deserve of us and 
of all America nothing but the highest praise. I cannot 
forget the glorious past of the American Navy. I cannot 
forget the deeds of valor and of heroism that have been 
performed in the days gone by upon the ships that have 
floated our flag. I glory in the personnel of the Navy of 
the United States today. I glory in what has been done by 
the personnel of the Navy of the United States in the past. 

I want a navy, I want a real navy. I want a navy that 
either upon the Atlantic or the Pacific will be able to do 
all that may be done in behalf of the commerce of this Na- 
tion, in its protection, and that may, if the worst comes to 
the worst, finally do what the Navy has ever done for the 
United States of America. 

It will be in time to come our first line of defense. It 
will be in days to come our first line of offense. The gentle- 
men who decry the United States Navy remind me of those 
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who decried Tommy Atkins, and whom Kipling answered The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 


when he said: 
For it’s Tommy this an’ Tommy that, an’ 
“Chuck ‘im out, the brute!” 
But it’s “Savior of is country”, 
When the guns begin to shoot. 


And this Navy of ours, with its glorious past, with its per- 
sonnel today that is doing its full duty, deserves at the hands 
of the Congress of the United States its full meed of praise. 
And this administration that has asked us to pass the naval 
construction bill, after we have been dillydallying for so 
many years in the past, refusing to do our plain duty to our 
people and for their defense—this administration deserves 
for this one act the very highest praise that can be ac- 
corded it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time within which the bill 
is to be debated has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone], as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to, as follows: 


On page 4, line 5, after the committee amendment and after 
the word “direct”, strike out the period and insert a colon and 
the following: 

“ Provided further, That not less than 25 percent of each suc- 
ceeding lot of aircraft, including the engines for such aircraft, the 
procurement of which is authorized by this act and hereafter 
undertaken shall be constructed and/or manufactured in Govern- 
ment aircraft factories and/or other plants or factories owned and 
operated by the United States Government. 

“The foregoing proviso is subject to the further condition that 
if it shall be determined by the President that present plants, 
factories, and equipment owned by the Government are not such 
as to permit the construction and/or manufacture of the said 
aircraft and/or engines in such Government plants and factories, 
in the proportions herein specified and required, then and in that 
event such requirement may be suspended in whole or in part by 
his order. However, in the event of such order of suspension being 
made by the President, the existing plants, factories, and facilities 
now owned and/or operated by the Government shall forthwith 
be expanded and equipped to enable the Government to construct, 
manufacture, and repair its own naval aircraft therein, and, in 
addition, such other and further plants and facilities shall, as 
speedily as possible, be constructed and/or acquired by purchase 
or condemnation for the purpose of enabling the Government to 
take over and perform the work of constructing, manufacturing, 
and repairing not less than 25 percent of its naval aircraft therein. 
The funds necessary for the enlargement and expansion of such 
existing plants and facilities owned by the Government, and for 
the construction and acquisition of new plants, factories, facili- 
ties, and equipment for the construction and manufacture of 
naval aircraft, are hereby authorized to be appropriated.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the 
amendments be ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a thitd time? 

Mr. BONE. There is another amendment to which I call 
the attention of the Senate, and on which I ask for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, line 5, after the word 
“direct “, it is proposed to strike out the period and to insert 
in lieu a semicolon and the following: 

It being the intent and purpose of this proviso that the Govern- 
ment shall, insofar as practicable, develop its navy yards, arsenals, 
and other plants and facilities to the end that it may— 

(a) At all times hereafter be able to construct, maintain, and 
repair its authorized vessels and naval equipment; 

(p) As speedily as possible become self-sufficient in time of war; 
an 

(c) Insofar as may be possible, eliminate private profit in war 
and in the preparation therefor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, that proposal was before 
the committee and the committee refused to agree to it. I 
suggest that the Senate reject the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All debate on the amendments 
and the bill under the agreement has ended. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is, Shall the 
amendments be ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time? 


bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill having been read three 
times, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERICKSON (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND], 
who is necessarily detained from the Senate. I am in- 
formed that if present he would vote yea.“ If permitted 
to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMPSON. On this question I. have a pair with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. If he were 
present he would vote “yea”, and if I were permitted to 
vote I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Metcatr]. I understand 
if he were present he would vote as I intended to vote. I 
therefore feel at liberty to vote, and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce, by direction of my 
colleague [Mr. DIETERICH], that he has been necessarily de- 
tained. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

I also announce the absence of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. WHEELER], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Biacx], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], who are detained on official 
business. 

I wish further to announce that the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmirH] is detained from the Senate on ac- 
count of a death in his family. 

Mr, HARRISON. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIETERICH] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], who is necessarily absent. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. MetcatF] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HEBERT. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate on official business. I desire further to announce 
that my colleague the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. MetcaLtF] and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
NorBEcK] are necessarily absent from the Senate. If pres- 
ent, the senior Senator from Rhode Island would vote 
“yea” on this question. 

I am further requested to announce that on this question 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] is paired with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. If present, the 
Senator from Michigan would vote “ yea”, and the Senator 
from Montana would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 65, nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—65 
Adams Cu Kean Robinson, Ind. 
Ashurst Davis Keyes Russell 
Austin Dill Lewis Schall 
Bachman Duffy Logan Sheppard 
Bailey Fess Lonergan Steiwer 
Bankhead Fletcher McAdoo Townsend 
Barbour George McCarran 
Barkley Gibson McGill dings 
Bone Goldsborough McKellar Vandenberg 
Brown Hale Neely Van Nuys 
Bulkley Harrison O'Mahonèy Wagner 
Byrd Hastings Overton Walcott 
Byrnes Hatch Patterson Walsh 
Caraway Hatfield Pittman White 
Carey Hayden Reed 
Connally Hebert Reynolds 
Coolidge Johnson Robinson, Ark. 

NAYS—18 
Borah Dickinson Long Shipstead 
Bulow Frazier Murphy Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Glass Norris Thomas, Utah 
Clark King e 


La Follette 


NOT VOTING—13 
Black Erickson Metcalf Stephens 
Copeland Gore Norbeck Thompson 
Couzens McNary Smith Wheeler 
Dieterich 


So the bill. was passed. 

On motion of Mr. TRAMMELL, the bill (S. 2493) to estab- 
lish the composition of the United States Navy with respect 
to the categories of vessels limited by the treaties signed at 
Washington February 6, 1922, and at London April 22, 1930, 
at the limits prescribed by those treaties; to authorize the 
construction of certain naval vessels; and for other purposes, 
was ordered to be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to enter a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. I desire 
to discuss it for a moment. 

I relied upon the unanimous-consent agreement that all 
pending amendments would be voted upon at not later than 
4 o'clock. I had been called from the Chamber for a mo- 
ment and during my absence the bill was brought to a vote 
without any consideration of the amendment which I sub- 
mitted on the 23d of January. I think that the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], in charge of the bill, did not 
intend to overlook consideration of the amendment. I do 
not want to delay the bill, but I think I am entitled to have 
the amendment considered. I offered it in good faith. I 
have not taken any time on the bill or delayed it in any 
way. I appeal to the Senator in charge of the bill if he will 
not by unanimous consent permit a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the bill was passed, and permit my amend- 
ment to be voted upon. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I had several amendments pending. I hada 
call from one of the departments and stepped from the 
Chamber for not more than a minute, and when I came 
back the vote was being taken on the bill. I intended to 
offer the amendments and desired to have a vote on them. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I always like to be ac- 
commodating, but the proposal of the Senators would upset 
the purpose of the unanimous-consent agreement. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. DLL] did tell me he had 
the amendment, and I was perfectly willing, so far as I was 
personally concerned, that it might go to conference; but 
when the amendments were stated at the desk we voted on 
each amendment that had been sent to the desk and had 
been properly offered. The Senator from Washington had 
not offered his amendment in regular order. 

Mr. DILL. I took my amendment to the desk, made a 
correction in it, left it with the clerk, and took all the steps 
I thought necessary to protect myself against the kind of 
action which has been taken. I have acted fairly in the 
matter, and I appeal to the Senator from Florida that I be 
permitted to have the amendment offered and voted on at 
this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am going 
to suggest to the Senator in charge of the bill that he permit 
reconsideration of the vote by which the bill was passed, on 
condition, of course, that there shall be no further debate. 
The Senator from Washington would not expect to reopen 
the debate but merely that the Senate vote on his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DILL. That is all I ask. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is agreeable to me, if there is 
to be no debate permitted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then I ask unanimous 
consent, with the approval of the Senator from Florida, that 
the votes by which the bill was read the third time and 
passed be reconsidered and that it be in order to consider 
the amendment of the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] 
without debate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have two or three amend- 
ments which I desire to have considered. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Arkansas will permit, I think the amendments of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine] occupy quite a different status from 
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the amendment of the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL]. 
The Senator from Utah had not previously taken up any 
amendments. He made no reference to them whatever, so 
far as Iam aware, but the Senator from Washington did dis- 
cuss with me his amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have made no request 
concerning any amendment save that of the Senator from 
Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent that the vote by which the bill was 
read the third time and passed be reconsidered for the pur- 
pose only of permitting the Senator from Washington to 
offer an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
as I heard the request, it calls for a vote upon the amend- 
men of the Senator from Washington without further 

ebate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] had an amendment printed which had been 
offered. If the amendment of the Senator from Washington 
is entitled to be voted upon, so is the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah. I object unless the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah is included. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is heard. 

Mr. DILL. Then I enter a motion to reconsider the votes 
by which the bill was read a third time and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be entered. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed for the benefit of Members of the Senate the 
naval construction bill, with all amendments that were 
adopted in the Senate numbered, so we will have it before 
us tomorrow in its final form when we vote on the motion of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CONSERVATION OF WILD-LIFE RESOURCES—DUCK STAMP BILL 


Mr. WALCOTT, from the Special Committee on Conser- 
vation of Wild Life Resources, to which was referred the bill 
(H.R. 5632) to supplement and support the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act by providing funds for the acquisition of 
areas for use as migratory-bird sanctuaries, refuges, and 
breeding grounds, for developing and administering such 
areas, for the protection of certain migratory birds, for the 
enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and regula- 
tions thereunder, and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 414) thereon. 


CROP PRODUCTION AND HARVESTING LOANS TO FARMERS 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I report back favorably without amendment 
the joint resolution (H.J.Res. 290) to provide an appropria- 
tion to carry into effect the act entitled “An act to provide 
for loans to farmers for crop production and harvesting 
during the year 1934, and for other purposes”, approved 
February 23, 1934. 

The resolution ought to be acted on at once in order to 
enable the farmers to get the money proposed to be loaned 
them. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That to enable the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration to carry into effect the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for loans to farmers for crop production 
and harvesting during the year 1934, and for other purposes”, 
approved February 23, 1934 (Public Act No. 97, Seventy-third Con- 
gress), including personal services and rent in the District of Co- 
lumbia and elsewhere; paper, printing, and binding; supplies and 
services, without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
(U.S.C., title 41, sec. 5) when the aggregate amount involved does 
not exceed $50, and such other expenses as may be necessary, there 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 


otherwise appropriated, the sum of $40,000,000, to remain available 
until June 30, 1935. 
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INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC COMMODITY 


Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement be carried out which provided that 
the Senate should at this time proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 7478. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the Chair lays before the Senate House bill 7478. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 7478) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to include cat- 
tle as a basic agricultural commodity, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry with an amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the pending measure is 
not intricate or involved. It is known as the “ Jones-Con- 
nally cattle relief bill.” It provides that beef cattle and 
dairy cattle, under the comprehensive term of cattle, be 
placed under the Agricultural Adjustment Act as a basic 
commodity. It also authorizes an appropriation of $200,- 
000,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out 
the terms of the bill. 

It will be remembered that when the original Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act was before the Congress the cattle 
interests appeared and indicated at that time that they did 
not desire that cattle be brought under the terms of the 
bill. Since that time, however, in hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House as well as before the 
corresponding committee of the Senate, it has been made to 
appear that the cattle interests of the country have changed 
their views with regard to this matter, and are now ex- 
tremely anxious that cattle be brought within the opera- 
tions of the act. 

On the 29th of January of this year the Secretary of 
Agriculture called a meeting at the Department of Agri- 
culture of representatives of the beef-cattle industry as 
well as the dairy interests. I was present at that meeting; 
and the Secretary, in a very clear and comprehensive state- 
ment, outlined what his policies would be in the event this 
measure should be enacted. 

Allow me to say that the Department of Agriculture and 
the Secretary are earnestly in favor of the enactment of this 
bill. The Secretary advises the Congress that if it is en- 
acted, before putting into effect any plan under the bill 
he will call a conference of representatives of both the 
beef-cattle and the dairy-cattle industries here in Washing- 
ton, and will make a survey of the whole problem, and will 
try to work out with the cattle interests a plan that will be 
satisfactory to them, and will meet the purposes which the 
Congress has in view in enacting the legislation. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. May I inquire of the Senator, if a condi- 
tion should arise where cattlemen would not be in favor 
of the imposition of the processing tax, whether the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would refrain from imposing the tax? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am forced to reply to the Senator 
that I cannot give him that assurance, because no one can 
know in advance, of course, what the conditions might be 
at that time. No one can give assurance as to what the 
Secretary might determine; but allow me to say to the 
Senator that in the meeting at the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as well as before the committee, the attitude of the 
Secretary has been one of entire sympathy with the beef- 
cattle interests and particularly with regard to the dairy 
interests as wanting to go along with them in working out 
some solution of their problem. 

The Senator from Iowa, no doubt is aware that in the 
dairy industry particularly, the plan contemplates disposing 
of the old and diseased dairy cattle, and, in the case of the 
old cattle where they are not diseased, of working out a plan 
whereby they may be converted into canned beef and things 
of that kind, so as to aid the fresh beef cattle market in the 
United States. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetuar in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In partial answer to the question of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Murpuy], I desire to say that in the 
conferences with the Secretary of Agriculture and the de- 
partment having particular jurisdiction over cattle it was 
determined to call into conference the representatives of the 
dairy interests and the cattle interests. 

It is true that at the start some of the leading cattlemen, 
as we know, opposed having beef put down as a primary 
product. I desire to say that the secretary of the American 
Livestock Association—who, I believe, represented the senti- 
ment of that association—was present at one of these con- 
ferences, in which he stated that at that time it was the 
overwhelming sentiment of the Livestock Association, as far 
as the association might be representative of the raisers of 
cattle, that there was but one remedy for the existing con- 
dition, and that was placing beef among other primary 
products so long as that policy was carried on by our 
Government. 

The conferences made an effort to meet the distress in the 
cattle industry by direct cooperation between the livestock 
raisers and the packers of this country. They tried to Craw 
a code, to draw an agreement whereby a part of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of cattle should be withheld in the na- 
ture of a tax to be used by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the purpose of removing from the market surplus cattle 
which could not be carried over through a winter or fat- 
tened. 

That utterly failed, and failed, in my opinion—for I was 
present at the conferences—because the packers of this 
country, in the opinion of those present, and I believe in 
the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture also, would not 
act fairly in the agreement. So we were relegated to this 
process of protecting the cattle industry, if it is to be pro- 
tected at all; and I do not think there is anyone here who 
does not know that the cattle industry has suffered more 
than any other industry in this country. Instead of being 
benefited at all, and instead of prices rising at all, the 
price of beef cattle today is lower than ever before in its 
history. While the price of retail beef has gone up, the 
price of cattle has gone down. 

In those circumstances, in an industry that is absolutely 
universal throughout the United States—every community 
has a certain amount of cattle; every State has a certain 
amount of cattle—something must be done; and, judging 
from the conferences we had, apparently this is the only 
thing that can be done at the present time. 

I desire to say that from the statements made by the 
representatives of the association I am satisfied that the 
association approves of this bill. I think that will answer 
the Senator from Iowa as far as any information we can 
get is concerned. There may be some who are opposed to 
the bill, but in this case I think there is only one thing to do, 
and that is the Secretary of Agriculture will do what the 
Senator says. He will call in those interested in the cattle 
business and those interested in the dairy business and 
thresh out the matter. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. CONNALLY. In a moment. I desire to answer the 
suggestion made by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITT- 
MAN]. 

The Senator from Nevada is correct in his assumption 
that the cattle interests of the country at large favor the 
enactment of this measure. When this matter was pending 
before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, there was 
a meeting here in Washington, not only of dairy representa- 
tives but of beef-cattle interests from all parts of the Na- 
tion; and that conference voted almost unanimously in favor 
of the enactment of this bill, largely for the reasons sug- 
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gested by the Senator from Nevada. The beef-cattle market 
is lower than it has been for years—perhaps not just at the 
moment, because in anticipation of the passage of this 
measure I understand that prices have increased slightly— 
but the cattle market has been lower than at any time 
within recent years. 

In 1930, on my motion, the Senate adopted an amend- 
ment raising the tariff on beef cattle to the figure in exist- 
ing law, and we have in a great measure limited imports 
of beef cattle; but there are considerable imports of canned- 
beef products, the figures as to which I have available and 
ask permission to insert in the Recorp at a later point in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We have also maintained for a con- 
siderable period an embargo on the importation of live 
cattle from the Argentine Republic because of the existence 
in the Argentine of the foot-and-mouth disease. So there 
is very little prospect of helping the cattle market by rais- 
ing the tariff on live cattle. It might be benefited some- 
what as to canned beef; and so there seems to be no remedy 
at hand to aid the beef-cattle industry or the dairy-cattle 
industry except the enactment of this measure. 

Mr. COSTIGAN and Mr. CAREY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will yield to the Senators in a mo- 
ment, 

Let me say further, with regard to the statements of the 
Senator from Nevada, that the Secretary of Agriculture is 
not hostile to these interests. He is not going to do a 
thing, either by a processing tax or by any other proceed- 
ing, which he thinks will be harmful or hurtful in a large 
fashion to these interests. His purpose is to help these in- 
dustries; and he intends to call in the representatives of 
the industries before any plan is formulated and consult 
with them and obtain their views. Of course, no one can 
guarantee what will transpire after those conferences, but 
I know that I speak with assurance of the facts when I say 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is going to approach all 
angles of this problem in a spirit of fairness and consid- 
eration, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall have to yield first to the Sen- 
ator’s colleague [Mr. Carey], who has been on the floor for 
some time. Then I shall yield to the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Monrfrl, and then to the junior Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Texas if it is not true that recently there were 
in this city representatives of some 53 livestock organiza- 
tions, who submitted a plan to the Secretary, and the Sec- 
retary did not accept the plan submitted by them. I do 
not see how anything will be gained by calling another 
meeting, because he has had here as representative a meet- 
ing of livestock associations as he could get. 

Mr. CONNALLY. May I ask the Senator if it is not true 
that that group appointed a committee to continue con- 
ferences with the Secretary looking to working out a plan 
after the bill shall be enacted? 

Mr. CAREY. They submitted to the Secretary a written 
plan, which I will submit to the Senate later, of the things 
they felt should be done. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the Senator that, of 
course, the Secretary could not act finally upon the plan 
until he gets the authority of this bill to do so. No plan 
could be approved in advance. 

Mr. CAREY. He could at least approve the plan, and 
say that if the bill shall be enacted he will carry out the 
plan. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I think the Secretary would have 
been very unwise if he had done that before being given 
authority to do it. 

Mr. CAREY. I should like to ask another question, and 
that is in regard to the processing tax. Is it not true that 
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nearly all the representatives here were opposed to the 
processing tax? 

Mr. CONNALLY. My information is that, of course, most 
of them were against the processing tax; and that is only 
natural, because if they can get a $200,000,000 appropriation 
out of the Treasury and get the benefit of enhancement of 
the price and not pay any processing tax, of course they 
would rather do it; but, at the same time, we must recog- 
nize that this is being done for the industry, and the industry 
is willing to do its part. The Government cannot continu- 
ally subsidize industries out of the Treasury. Does that 
answer the Senator? 

Mr. CAREY. Yes; but I want to ask the Senator one 
other question. The Agricultural Adjustment Act provides, 
in section 9 (a) that— 

When the Secretary of Agriculture determines that rental or 
benefit payments are to be made with respect to any basic agri- 
cultural commodity, he shall proclaim such determination, and a 
processing tax shall be in effect with respect to such commodity 
from the beginning of the marketing year therefor next following 
the date of such proclamation. 

I think that means that no one could receive any benefits 
under this act unless a processing tax were levied. There 
would have to be immediately a processing tax of some kind. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the Senator that section 
12, subdivisions (a) and (b)—and I have an amendment on 
that particular point—will authorize the Secretary to use 
this fund to make rental or benefit payments, or to carry 
out any of the powers provided in subsections (a) and (b) 
of that section, which would not require, necessarily, the 
levying of a processing tax. I ask to have the amendment 
printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does that answer the Senator on that 
point? 

Mr. CAREY. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator from Nevada pictured the 
condition of the cattle growers admirably, and I am in entire 
sympathy with the proposal to do something for their relief, 
and believe in the necessity of doing it. The Senator from 
Texas has admitted that the tax to be imposed will be paid 
by the industry. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If it is levied. 

Mr. MURPHY. If it is levied; and my understanding is, 
from the testimony of Mr. Davis before the Committee on 
Agriculture, that it is the purpose of the Department of Agri- 
culture to impose this tax at once. 

We adopted the processing tax in the case of hogs, and 
there was no admission that that tax would be paid by the 
producer. On the contrary, there was the assumption, if 
not the explicit understanding, that the tax would be paid 
by the consumer. The tax is not being paid by the con- 
sumer, because there is a surplus production of a perish- 
able commodity which must move into commerce. So that 
if we do enact this bill, it will be with the frank under- 
standing and the admission that the industry is going to 
pay the tax and not the consumer, and that there is no 
bounty to the agricultural industry carried in the bill. 

A processing tax imposed ad libitum by the Department 
of Agriculture may bespeak the continuance of low prices. 
We, in Iowa, with the processing tax on hogs, have endured 
a continuation of low prices, of bankruptcy prices. 

An elaborate compilation of figures has been made by the 
Department of Agriculture showing that from last Septem- 
ber 1 to February 2 hogs, on the basis of a week-end aver- 
age, have sold for something like 47 cents more per hundred. 
Naturally, they would sell for more, because in that period 
the Federal Government bought 400,000,000 pounds of pork, 
and there was an increased consumption beyond that of 
100,000,000 pounds. 

The processing tax on pork has been paid out of the pro- 
ducer almost in full. It ought to appear in the Record that 
the hog farmer has not benefited out of the Treasury of the 
United States, that he has paid out of one pocket in the 
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reduced price received for what he sells, what will be paid 
back to him in benefits for the reduction of his production. 

Mr. President, this is a situation which I think we ought 
to take cognizance of at a time when we say that the Federal 
Government itself is doing so much for agriculture, and we 
ought to appropriate out of the Treasury something for the 
relief of the agricultural industry. 

I think this bill should be amended to provide more money, 
and to take money out of the Federal Treasury for the relief 
of the cattle feeder and the dairy farmer, and in the full 
measure possible. If I knew at what point to fix the price, 
I would provide that the Department of Agriculture should 
be estopped from imposing a processing tax until that point 
should be reached. However, so many factors intervene 
that I have not proposed such an amendment, and I will ask 
the Senator to be tolerant of, and sympathetic to, an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fol- 
LETTE] for an appropriation for the relief of dairy farmers. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let me say, in reply to 
the Senator from Iowa as to whether the processing tax will 
be paid by the consumer or the producer, of course, nobody 
can tell about matters of that kind. We always talk about 
the consumer having to bear all the costs. The producer 
thinks all the charges come out of him. There is no way 
of drawing a line of demarcation, because there are so many 
other factors entering into the problem. For instance, in the 
matter of hogs, the Senator says that all the processing 
tax on hogs comes out of the producer. 

Mr. MURPHY. Practically all. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, if there is a scarcity of hogs 
and prices should go up, the consumer would be paying the 
increased cost. If there is a surplus and prices go down, of 
course, the producer feels that he is paying the tax. In the 
case of hogs, the pigs which were killed last summer under 
the program of handling hogs did not raise the price at that 
time because they were not then marketable. They would 
not have come upon the market until this past fall or the 
present winter, so we cannot judge the effect of killing those 
hogs on the prices of hogs at that particular time, except 
for the psychological urge it might have given to the hog 
market in general. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, is it not true that at the 
meeting referred to by the Senator from Iowa Mr. Davis did 
state that the effect of the processing tax on hogs had not 
yet had time to be shown and demonstrated, just along the 
line the Senator is speaking of now and that it would not 
be until later on that the effect would be demonstrated? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator from New Mexico 
for drawing my attention to that particular aspect. Of 
course, as I undertook to suggest, there has not yet been 
time for the producer to get the benefit of the processing 
tax. 

Let me say to the Senator from Iowa, further, that the 
bill contemplates something more for the producer of cattle 
than the mere processing tax and trying to get that money 
back into the Treasury. It contemplates marketing agree- 
ments by the producers of livestock under which they will 
be able to get more from the packers or the purchasers of 
cattle than they are getting now. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. One of the weapons the Government 
must have in hand on behalf of the cattle growers of this 
country is such a weapon as the control of the packers of 
this country. 

Mr. CONNALLY. To be sure. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Livestock Association, representing 
probably 35 percent of the livestock of this country, did try 
to benefit the livestock industry by enabling it to get rid of 
the surplus, “ shelly ” cattle and the old dairy cattle, by vir- 
tue of a marketing agreement with the packers of this coun- 
try. They preferred that to this method. But, as I have 
said, the packers were arbitrary in the matter, in my opin- 
ion; they did not have to act; there was no power of the Gov- 
ernment to make them act, They are in a far more inde- 
pendent position than any raiser of cattle can possibly be. 


They sell at a profit, no matter what the price of cattle is. 
This weapon provided here may never be used, but it is a 
weapon in the hands of the Government which may force 
what the cattlemen would rather have had than this; and if 
it does, then this need not be used. But I want to say that it 
is a lot easier to control the production of cattle where there 
is only an annual inerease than it is to control the produc- 
tion of pigs, whose increase, I belieye—and the Senator from 
Iowa will know much better than I about this—is very much 
more rapid. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada that I was undertaking to point out to 
the Senator from Iowa that the marketing agreements which 
will be worked out, and which authority is given to the Sec- 
retary to work out under the bill, are the very heart of the 
measure. The cattlemen, on the one side, are confronted 
with a highly organized group of packers. The packers 
absolutely control the market. But if the Secretary of 
Agriculture, along with the producers, has an instrumentality 
by which he can work out marketing agreements, there 
can be some control over the markets, and they will in 
some degree be able to protect themselves from the packers. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The discussion has veered back and 
forth so rapidly between the processing tax and the packers 
that it has been rather difficult to follow. But, adverting 
to what the Senator from Nevada has said about the neces- 
sity for control of the packers, and what the Senator from 
Texas has said on the same subject, I wonder why it is, 
if the activities of the packers are responsible for present 
conditions, we do not have a bill reported by the committee 
undertaking to establish some form of control over them, 
instead of a bill providing for control over the cattlemen. 

As I understand the statement of the Senator, the pur- 
pose of the Secretary, if this authority is granted to him, 
is to levy a processing tax only if the cattlemen agree. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Texas did not go 
that far. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I want it clear in my own mind just 
how far the Senator did go. i 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming that I stated in the early part of my remarks that I 
could not, of course, give any assurance to the Senate as to 
what the Secretary of Agriculture might or might not do 
with reference to the levying of a processing tax. I did say 
this: It is the attitude and the intention of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, before he formulates any plan of oper- 
ation under the bill or determines upon the levy of a 
processing tax, to call in representatives of both the beef- 
cattle and the dairy-cattle industries and to work out with 
them, if possible, a plan of procedure under this bill. 

I also have the boldness to assert that I regarded the 
Secretary as entertaining entire sympathy with the program 
and entire sympathy with trying to work out a plan that 
would be helpful and beneficial to these industries, and that 
he would approach the problem in that sort of spirit. That 
is as far as the Senator from Texas can go. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then may I ask, Mr. President, how 
the Secretary of Agriculture is to determine what the desires 
of the cattlemen are in this respect, and what cattlemen and 
what representative does he propose to call into conference? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall say to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming that, of course, he cannot call a convention of all the 
cattlemen from over all the United States, but he will call 
a conference of representatives of the various associations. 
On the floor of the Senate I do not undertake to go over the 
head of the Senator from Wyoming and undertake to say 
what the people of Wyoming want. I look upon the Senator 
from Wyoming as the embodiment of the views and the 
sentiments and the impulses of the people of Wyoming, and 
therefore I accept his statement as to the attitude of his 
people. The Secretary of Agriculture no doubt would call 
in the presidents of the various State livestock associations, 
the various dairying associations, and he would assume that 
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they are speaking for their associations or for their 
members. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator presents a measure 
which clothes the Secretary with certain authority, and at 
the time that he presents it he tells us in effect, does he not, 
that the Secretary will be slow to use that authority? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is nothing in the bill, is there, 
to define how this authority will be used? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the Senator that I tried 
to point a while ago that there is something more to the 
bill than levying a processing tax. The Secretary is first 
given a fund of $200,000,000 to work out his marketing 
agreements or to take such other measures as he may see 
fit. Later on the question of whether it will be necessary 
to levy a processing tax will come around. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield in just a moment. I can- 
net give the Senator any further assurances than I have 
already given him. Let me say this, however, to the Senator 
from Wyoming. Every grant of power carries with it a 
responsibility. That responsibility must be lodged some- 
where. We cannot look into the future when we pass 
measures conferring powers upon departments of govern- 
ment, and put down in black and white just what shall be 
done. If we were to do that there would be no occasion to 
put the authority in anybody but ourselves. The Senator is 
bound to know that this question is so intricate that it can- 
not be worked out in advance and put down in the form of 
a statute. We must give the Secretary of Agriculture dis- 
cretion, just as we give the head of a great corporation 
who is managing a business, discretion; we must give him the 
power to render decisions and to exercise his judgment to 
meet contingencies that are not foreseen. We cannot fore- 
see what is going to happen every day of the year and tie 
the hands of the Secretary and say, You have got to dot 
the “i” and cross the “t.” We must give him some au- 
thority so that when he meets a problem in the middle of 
the road, a problem no one knew was going to arise, we can 
trust his intelligence and his judgment and his honesty and 
his patriotism to do what he thinks the circumstances 


require. 

I now yield to the senior Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr, CAREY. Mr. President, I wish I had the faith that 
the Senator from Texas has in what the Secretary of Agri- 
culture might do. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Bible says that faith can move 
mountains. I hope the Senator from Wyoming will get a 
little such faith. 

Mr. CAREY. I should like to read from the testimony of 
the Secretary before the House committee in reply to a 
question by Congressman Horr. The Secretary said: 

I can agree with you, Congressman Hope, that through a great 
program, involving a vast expenditure of time and money that it 
will require the sympathetic cooperation of the great bulk of 
the cattlemen to make it really effective. And I am inclined to 
think that it might be just as well, in ease of the cattlemen, 
to make cattle a basic commodity now, and after that let the 
thing lay there until next fall, do nothing; just let the cattiemen 
suffer from low prices, and go ahead and let the whole thing 
wait to see whether they want a processing tax; let them stew 
and see how the corn-hog thing comes out, and next fall formu- 
late something, if they want to go without the processing tax, 
and next fall, when hog prices go up and there has been an 
increase in hog production and consumption of hog meat and 
perhaps a shift to the consumption of beef and a compensatory 
tax is put on cattle, then I think they would like to have the 
bill, making cattle a basic commodity, so they can avoid the 
compensatory tax going on cattle. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator approve that state- 
ment? 

Mr. CAREY. Naturally, I do not approve the state- 
ment; but when the Senator speaks of what the Secretary 
will do, and that we must trust the Secretary, I will say that 
I do not like the idea of making cattle a basic commodity 


and letting the cattlemen stew, as the Secretary suggests, 
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until they get into a lot of trouble; and then the processing 
tax, he says, will do in that particular case. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator condemns the statement 
of the Secretary of Agriculture when he says, “ Do nothing; 
just let the cattlemen suffer from low prices.” He condemns 
that statement; yet that is the attitude of the Senator. If 
the bill does not pass, what is going to happen to the catile- 
men? They will go on just as the Secretary of Agriculture 
indicated. Nothing can be done. They will have low prices, 
and by next fall, I have no doubt, they will be appealing for 
the Congress to do something for them. What does the 
Senator propose? 

Mr. CAREY. No; let us go by what has happened before. 
In the case of hogs, with the expenditure of $35,000,000, 
with the Government pegging the market every day, buying 
a large proportion of the hogs—the Government bought as 
many as 150,000 a week—the price of hogs was increased 
just 12 cents a hundred with all this enormous program 
and this vast expenditure. Considering the fact that the 
processing tax is paid by the producer, I think the cattleman 
would be better off, and I would rather see him paddle his 
own canoe than to be under an act of this kind. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Wyoming wants the 
cattleman to continue to paddle his own canoe. He has 
been paddling it. Let us see where he has arrived: 


LIVESTOCK IN CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, March 5.—While good yearling cattle sold generally at 
steady prices, rank-and-file steers were generally 15 to 25 cents 
lower, with the latter in slow demand. The top was $7.50— 

That is some very fancy stuff, I understand— 
with main sales at $4.75 to $6.50. 


I ask to have the rest of the clipping inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Times of Tuesday, Mar. 6, 1934] 

While good yearling cattle sold generally at steady prices, rank- 
and-file steers were generally 15 to 25 cents lower, with the latter 
in slow demand. The top was $7.50, with main sales at $4.75 to 
$6.50. Receipts were 15,000, with 7,000 estimated for tomorrow. 

Heavier receipts of lambs caused a break in prices, late bids 
easing 40 to 50 cents. A few lots sold at $9.50 early, but packers 
were offering only $9.40 and under. Sheep were steady at $3.75 
to $5.25. Receipts were 19,000, with 11,000 estimated for tomorrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the cattleman has been 
paddling his own canoe, and he has paddled it to the point 
where cattle have been at the lowest price for years and 
years and years. If he continues to paddle it, the chances 
are the cattlemen will get no corresponding advance in their 
prices along with the prices of other commodities under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Senators speak about hogs. They say that the prices of 
hogs are raised only 12 cents a hundred pounds. Who can 
say how much the prices of hogs would have declined had 
they not done something about it? 

It is easy for Senators to assume that because the price 
did not go up, therefore no good has been accomplished. 
Let me inquire, Where is the Senator so wise, where is the 
Senator with judgment so keen, where is the Senator with 
perspicacity so penetrating, as to be able to say what would 
have happened to hogs had there been no processing tax, or 
had they had no help under the agricultural program? The 
price might have been lower. It might have declined to still 
more ruinous levels. Who is it that knows? It is just like 
the question as to whether the consumer or the producer 
pays the processing tax. Nobody has yet been wise enough | 
to say how that occurs or who pays the tax. 

Mr. President, I know that the cattlemen of my State 
want the bill enacted. They did not want to come under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act at the time that bill was 
passed. Subsequently, however, they saw other farm com- 
modities rising in price. They saw the Department of Agri- 
culture doing things for other industries, and they saw cat- 
tle remain at low figures. They saw the prices remain at 
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lower levels than at any time for years and years; and so 
they changed their minds, and they now want to come 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

The cattlemen held a meeting in Albuquerque, in the State 
of the Senator from New Mexico. Forty-five leading cattle- 
men of my State were there. Out of the 45, 40 voted to 
come under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. I dare say 
the cattlemen from New Mexico who were at that meeting 
voted likewise. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President 

Mr. CONNALLY. I must first yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Currmol, because I involved him in the 
discussion. 

Mr. CUTTING. I quite appreciate the difficulty in which 
the Senator from Texas and Senators from similar States 
find themselves. The trouble is, I believe, that a great 
many of the cattlemen have doubts in their own minds as 
to just how far they want to go in this matter. 

However, what I rose to inquire is this. The Senator 
spoke a good deal about marketing agreements. The bill, 
as it has been printed, does not seem to have any reference 
to marketing agreements. It deals with questions of pro- 
duction only. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have sent to the desk an amendment, 
which provides that all other sections of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act shall apply to cattle, which, of course, 
would include the making of marketing agreements. 
` Mr. CUTTING. I think that is a very important point. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is pending, and I expect to offer it 
formally when we reach that part of the bill. 

Mr. CUTTING. I am very glad to have that assurance 
from the Senator, because I think that will perhaps help 
the stockmen as much as any other thing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I quite agree with the Senator. If he 
had been here during the earlier part of my remarks, he 
would have heard me say that I think the power of the 
Secretary and of the beef and dairy industries to make these 
marketing agreements is the very heart of the bill, because 
they can get more consideration from the packers. 

I yield now to the Senator from Wyoming, who has been 
on his feet quite a little time. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, the Senator said several 
times that it is necessary to have the bill in order to enter 
into marketing agreements under the packers’ code. I do 
not think that is true. I think it is possible under the 
present law to have a packers’ code. In fact, the stockmen 
and the packers worked on such a code last August and 
September, and I believe the code has not been worked out 
largely because the Department of Agriculture was indiffer- 
ent to such a code. The Secretary of Agriculture would not 
agree to it. 

The Senator made a statement as to a meeting in Albu- 
querque. There was a meeting in Albuquerque of the Ameri- 
can Livestock Association, an association composed of stock- 
men from the Western States. There was no vote taken in 
that meeting with reference to making cattle a basic com- 
modity. The meeting to which the Senator referred was 
a group of Texas men, of whom the large majority were 
favorable to making cattle a basic commodity; but the ques- 
tion was not brought up at the meeting of the American 
Livestock Association, and they were very much divided as 
to whether they wanted it or not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator understood me to say 
they had a vote of the National Livestock Association, the 

fault was mine in not making myself clear. What I intended 

to say was that 40 of the 45 Texans who appeared at 
that meeting voted, but it was in their own group meeting. 
The national association did not vote on that matter at all. 
It took the position that it would take no action itself, but 
would refer the matter back to each State or regional 
association which was a member of the national. 

Mr. CAREY. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. A question asked by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Courtine], with reference to the applica- 
tion of the marketing agreement plan, prompted me to indi- 
cate to the Senator from Texas my construction and ask 
his opinion. I have not a copy of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act before me, which section 1 of the pending bill 
purports to amend. As I recall, the inclusion of the word 
“cattle” in that section simply adds cattle to the other 
basic agricultural commodities. - 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. With that word added, all the provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act would apply to 
cattle just as they do to other basic agricultural commodi- 
ties, including the provision applicable to marketing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ishall say in reply to the Senator from 
Alabama that his construction is identical with mine except 
that in the second section of the bill, which carries the ap- 
propriation, it is provided that the appropriation may be 
used for the purpose of carrying out any of the objects and 
purposes of the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But all the other provisions of the 
original act will then apply to cattle? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; the general provisions will then 
apply, 

Mr. President, I have just consulted with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] and it is agreeable to me to 
suspend at this time with the understanding that we shall 
proceed with the consideration of the bill tomorrow. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, no dictatorship can long 
endure in a country which has freedom of the press. Until 
the discovery of the art of printing in the fifteenth century, 
and the first printing press of Gutenberg in 1450, the dicta- 
tors had a comparatively free hand in dominating the people. 
There was no public medium for crystallizing public opinion 
against imperial outrages. 

The printing press is the foundation of modern democracy. 
Therefore, the first step of the new-deal dictatorship— 
that of Mussolini, Stalin, Hitler, and that now developing in 
our own land—is to set up a press censorship, radio control, 
and finally a Federal domination of all sources of public 
communication. 

I fear that Senate bill 2910, to provide for the regulation 
of interstate and foreign communication by wire or radio, 
is in harmony with the purpose to centralize authority for 
control of all press dispatches, all press associations, all 
transmissions of news, and create another Federal bureau 
to place all interstate communication under the censorship 
and secrecy ban of a Federal autocracy. 

That is precisely what Mussolini did under his drastic press 
censorship edict that went into effect January 1, 1925. He 
quickly realized that his grip on the people of the self- 
governing communes could not be maintained under freedom 
of the press, the radio, and other instruments of public 
communication. Stalin had already done the same thing; 
and today Hitler and our own emergency rule are doing 
likewise, despite the guaranty of our Constitution. 

What was the result of the Mussolini new-deal cen- 
sorship? Even under a king, Italy, pursuant to her consti- 
tution, had 7,312 self-governing communes. Mussolini, 
under the secrecy ban of press censorship and control of 
communications, abolished every one of these 7,000 self- 
governing communes. By October 1925, only 9 months 
after the press-censorship edict, even the municipality of 
Rome itself was deprived of self-government, and all Italy 
was directly subject to one man, Mussolini. The king and 
all his dukes had been placed on pensions provided by the 
loans of Wall Street. Every form of self-government had 
been abolished, because the people had no free press, no un- 
censored communication. 

The capitalistic London Morning Press frankly expressed 
the condition under its editorial forecast of 2 years before, 
when it published the Mussolini eulogy that he had “ cast 
all constitutional figments to the winds.” 

Doubtless that editorial eulogist of Mussolini may soon 
say the same thing for the present American regime and 
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tell the world that we have abolished the constitutional | business. This administration has already expended some- 


figment that reads: 


thing like $1,000,000,000 in the preferred stocks of over 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 5,000 banks. The other day the Chase National, formerly 


religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

When the press of the country demanded that this guar- 
anty should be included in the press code now pending, the 
White House refuses to allow article I and its freedom of 
the press to go into the code. The press receives a rebuff, 
accompanied by an insulting allusion, unworthy of a Presi- 
dent, that press freedom— 
is not freedom to work children or to do business in a fire trap or 
violate the laws against obscenity, libel, and lewdness. 

No publisher had asked for exemption from these laws. 
Indeed, it was the American press that originally had se- 
cured the adoption of such laws for the security of clean 
journalism. All that American publishers asked of the 
President was that the constitutional guaranty of freedom 
of speech and of the press be preserved in the press code. 
The White House’s answer to the American press is that the 
freedom-of-the-press clause has no more place here than 
the Ten Commandments. The President sets up his own 
imperial word as a higher authority than the Constitution. 

In the radio censorship bill, even the utterances of a can- 
didate for public office are subject to Federal license rules. 
Again the straw excuse is advanced that it is to protect the 
public from obscenity and lewdness in campaign speech. 
The reports of public investigations are subject to radio 
license. The contents of a referendum to voters are subject 
to license. All press despatches come under a Federal 
license law. 

A licensed press is not a free press. A licensed radio 
broadcast is not the freedom of speech guaranteed by article 
I of the bill of rights, drafted by the first Democrat, Thomas 
Jefferson. 

It is indeed a far cry from Thomas Jefferson to a Federal 
censorship; from Abraham Lincoln to a Federal Bureau of 
Communications; from Washington to “Crack-Down” 
Johnson. 

At the editorial masthead of the Chicago Tribune appears 
the declaration of Richard Brinsley Sheridan against the 
British autocracy from which American patriots rebelled in 
76. Said Sheridan to the British Premier: 

Give me but the liberty of the press and I will give to the 
minister a venal House of Peers. I will give him a corrupt and 
servile House of Commons. I will give him the full swing of the 
patronage of office. I will give him the whole host of ministerial 
influence. I will give him all the power that place can confer 
upon him, to purchase up submission and overawe resistance; and 
yet, armed with the liberty of the press, I will go forth to meet 
him undismayed. I will attack the mighty fabric of that mightier 
engine. I will shake down from its height corruption, and bury 
it beneath the ruins of the abuses it was meant to shelter. 

This utterance of Sheridan should be nailed to the walls 
of Senate and House to guard the portals of this Republic 
against the consummation of that dictatorship which first 
begins in a pretended emergency which already aspires 
to be permanent; and the name of a permanent emer- 
gency dictator, as disclosed by the precedents of 30 cen- 
turies, is emperor. 

There is only one article of the Constitution that a 
would-be American emperor, even in control of all branches 
of the Government, today has to fear, and that is article I 
of the American bill of rights—that Congress shall make 
no law abridging the freedom of speech or of the press. 

Besides the press code, the radio code, and this bill pro- 
viding for a new bureau of communications—the latest of 
about 57 bureaus, corporations and administrations of the 
new bureaucracy—the administration has yet one other 
method for domination of the press. 

The existence of a daily newspaper or magazine depends 
upon its business office. The business of a newspaper de- 
pends upon its bank credit. Control of the banks means 
control of all business enterprises, including the newspaper 


known as the “ Wiggins bank”, issued $50,000,000 of new 
5 stock to be sold to the Treasury through the 
© 

Thus the freedom of the American press under article I 
of the Bill of Rights is not only to be hog tied by a press 
censorship code and hamstrung by a licensed radio and 
licensed control of interstate dispatches, but its financial 
existence is threatened by Federal ownership of the bank 
that has power to close down the newspaper. 

This is perhaps the only method by which the temporary 
or emergency dictatorship can succeed in its declared aim 
to be declared permanent. 

These moves to control the press have a sinister signifi- 
cance at this time, just before the congressional primaries 
that are to usher in the fall congressional elections. If the 
press-control program is consummated, it is useless to hold 
any election. An election under a press-dominated regime 
here will be as meaningless as under Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, 
or any other dictatorship. 

Threatened press domination is the new deal that threat- 
ens the calamity named by Lincoln at Gettysburg—‘ that 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
may not perish from the earth.” 

Mr. President, I ask leave to insert in the Record follow- 
ing my remarks an item from the Chicago Daily News rela- 
tive to the matter of the freedom of the press; and I ask 
that both my remarks and this news item be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, to which Senate bill 
2910 has been referred. 

There being no objection, the foregoing remarks, together 
with the news item, were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and the item was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily News of Feb. 28, 1934] 


SCHALL FINDS NEw MENACE OF CENSORSHIP—WIRE-CONTROL Brax. 
Hits AT FREE Press, SENATOR WARNS 


WASHINGTON, D.C., February 28—Senator Schall (Republican, 
Minnesota) said in a statement today that newspapers are con- 
fronted with censorship by the demand of President Roosevelt 
for a Federal communications commission. 

“The newspapers of the United States“, he said, are about to 
have themselves censored. After battling for months to force 
the Roosevelt administration to guarantee freedom of the press in 
the publishers’ code, they now find themselves confronted with 
the very same censorship by the demand of the President for a 
Federal communications commission. 

“Under such a commission every press dispatch and every cable 
message can be censored by the administration. What have the 
newspapers gained by their code fight if they permit their news 
dispatches to be censored? 

“With such a system as suggested by the President, not one 
word of the skullduggery committed in Washington could reach 
the people of the United States. 

“Not a publisher up to date has sensed the danger in the de- 
mand sent to Congress. 

“What the newspapers and the people of the United States 
need most at the present moment is a legislative bureau in Wash- 
ington to follow all legislation introduced and see to it that the 
dictatorship now in the making is thwarted.” 

KNOX PRAISES SCHALL FOR REVEALING DANGER 

The statement of Senator SCHALL that a Federal communica- 
tions commission would inflict censorship on the press was “a 
real public service”, Frank Knox, publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, said in a statement today. He thanked the Senator for 
“ directing public attention to the latest manifestation in Wash- 
ington of a desire to control the sources of public information. 

“The bureaucratic Federal control of all means of communica- 
tions”, said Knox, “can readily be converted into an efficient 
machine for censorship overnight. That the desire exists to exer- 
cise such a censorship can no longer be doubted. It has shown’ 
itself in a dozen different directions. 

“It was only through the insistence of the newspapers that a 
complete freedom of the press was maintained in the formulation 
of a newspaper code. If this new danger is to be averted, it will 
only be because the newspapers militantly oppose these latest 
plans of the power-hungry bureaucrats in Washington for com- 
plete domination under a centralized Federal bureaucracy. 

“I have no fear that the proposed censorship can be estab- 
lished, because I do not believe that an ee public opinion 
will permit resort to precisely the methods employed by dictators 
in Europe to establish and maintain their supremacy. I utterly 
refuse to believe that Fascism of this type is possible in America.“ 
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CLAIM OF POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER CO. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKettar in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the amendments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 1083) authorizing adjustment of 
the claim of the Potomac Electric Power Co., of Washing- 
ton, D.C., which were, on page 1, line 10, after the sum 
“ $2,157.25 ”, to insert “in full settlement of all claims 
against the Government of the United States”; on page 1, 
lines 10 and 11, to strike out “in full and final settlement of 
said claim; and on page 1, line 14, after the word “claim”, 
to insert: 

Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

Mr. BAILEY. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RECONNAISSANCE SURVEY FOR AN INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith two copies of a report prepared by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture, a letter 
of transmittal addressed to the Secretary of State by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and a letter from the Secretary of 
State concerning a reconnaissance survey for an inter- 
American highway. 

D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, March 6, 1934. 


(Enclosures: Two copies of report on inter-American high- 
way; from Secretary of Agriculture, Jan. 25, 1934; from 
Secretary of State to the President.] 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. - 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKettar in the chair) 
laid before the Senate several messages from the President of 
the United States submitting nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (for Mr. McKe.tar), from 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of sundry postmasters. 

Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Finance, reported 
favorably the following nominations: 

Thomas Temple Hoyne, of Chicago, III., to be comptroller 
of customs in customs collection district no. 39, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, III., in place of Leslie L. Glenn; and 

William J. O’Brien, of Buffalo, N.Y., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district no. 9, with headquarters 
at Buffalo, N.Y., in place of Fred A. Bradley. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the calendar. 

THE CALENDAR 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar is in order. 
NOMINATIONS PASSED OVER 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask that 
the first two nominations on the calendar—Robert H. Jack- 
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son to be general counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
Daniel D. Moore to be collector of internal revenue, district 
of Louisiana—be passed over for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of J. Butler 
Wright, of Wyoming, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I desire the Recorp to 
show that Mr. J. Butler Wright is a career man, that he 
entered the service of the State Department several years 
ago, and has been in that service continuously ever since. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of George S. 
Messersmith, of Delaware, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Uruguay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of gonn C. 
Wiley, of Indiana, to be consul general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of George C. 
Hanson, of Connecticut, to be secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Angus I. 
Ward, of Michigan, to be secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Charles E. 
Bohlen, of Massachusetts, to be secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of John B. 
Colpoys to be United States marshal, District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of John B. Keefe 
to be United States marshal for the northern district of 
Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read the nominations 
of sundry postmasters. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask that the several 
nominations of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nominations of postmasters will be confirmed en bloc. 

IN THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions in the Army. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I make the same request as to the 
Army nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
Army nominations will be confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar, 


INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC COMMODITY 


The Senate, in legislative session, resumed the consider- 
ation of the bill (H.R. 7478) to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act so as to include cattle as a basic agricul- 
tural commodity, and for other purposes. 

RECESS 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I move that the Senate 

take a recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 10 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, March 7, 1934, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 6 
(legislative day of Feb. 28), 1934 

ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Frank P. Corrigan, of Ohio, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to El Salvador. 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 

Florence E. Allen, of Ohio, to be United States circuit 
judge, sixth circuit, to succeed Smith Hickenlooper, de- 
ceased. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Bernice Pyke, of Cleveland, Ohio, to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district no. 41, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio, to fill an existing vacancy. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 

Paul Witmer, of California, to be register of the land 

Office at Los Angeles, Calif., vice John Robert White. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 

The following-named meritorious noncommissioned offi- 
cers to be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, revocable 
for 2 years from the 2d day of March 1934: 

Corp. William M. Hudson Corp. Reynolds H. Hayden 

Corp. Frederic H. Ramsey Corp. Charles A. Miller 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 6 
(legislative day of Feb. 28), 1934 

Envoys EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARIES 

J. Butler Wright to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Czechoslovakia. 

George S. Messersmith to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Uruguay. 

CONSUL GENERAL 
John C. Wiley to be consul general. 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

George C. Hanson to be secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service. 

Angus I. Ward to be secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 

Charles E. Bohlen to be secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

John B. Colpoys to be United States marshal for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

John B. Keefe to be United States marshal for the north- 
ern district of Iowa. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

Capt. Frank Huber Partridge to Adjutant General’s De- 
partment. 

Second Lt. Douglas Glen Ludlam to Ordnance Department. 

Second Lt. Harry Hollingsworth Geoffrey to Air Corps. 

APPOINTMENTS BY PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

Laurence Verner Frazier to be colonel, Corps of Engineers. 

Jacob Loucks Devers to be lieutenant colonel, Field Artil- 
lery. 

Larry McHale to be major, Field Artillery. 

Engmann August Andersen to be captain, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

John James Earle, Jr. to be first lieutenant, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Robert Frederick Tate to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

POSTMASTERS 


CALIFORNIA 


Owen Kenny, Calistoga. 
Harry S. Markofer, Elk Grove. 
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Leslie A. Johnson, Escalon. 
Edith A. Knudsen, Klamath. 
Sidney F. Horrell, Moneta. 
Edith B. Smith, Patton. 
KENTUCKY 
Benjamin F. Turner, Outwood. 
LOUISIANA 
Ernest B. Miller, Denham Springs, 
Sylvester J. Folse, Patterson. 
MAINE 
Milton Edes, Sangerville. 
MINNESOTA 
Lambert J. Dols, Cologne. 
Anton Malmberg, Lafayette. 
Ruth Stevens, St. Paul Park, 
MISSISSIPPI 
Lewis F. Henry, Carthage. 
Aaron B. Johnston, Enid. 
Johnnie L. Posey, Philadelphia. 
MISSOURI 
Nat M. Snider, Cape Girardeau. 
Elizabeth Farnan, Clyde. 
Ora Lee Dean, Dearborn. 
Joseph F. Hargis, Downing. 
James P. Moore, Liberal. i 
Theodore G. Robinson, Maryville. 
NEBRASKA 
Frank A. Moon, Fairbury. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1934 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D.D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, help us to feel that 
the life of our fellow man is a part of our own; unite us to 
him by a common center, and may we experience his burden 
as our burden, his joy as our joy. O give us the charity 
to ever champion his rights. Send Thy Spirit to make us 
ready for the duties of this day and gladden and strengthen 
us within. Do Thou increase the power of our resistance, 
our faith, blessed Lord, so that trifies or obstacles may not 
disturb us, may not annoy us. Intensify our love for our 
country and for its wonderful traditions. We praise Thee 
that Thou hast a crown for the uncrushed soul, a wreath 
for the unwithered heart, and a laurel for the undimmed 
love for Thee. Heavenly Father, above all these things, 
let us feel eternity in our hearts, and then we shall step 
bravely through the gates of time, and Thine shall be the 
everlasting glory. In the name of the world’s Savior. Amen. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 99] 

Abernethy Colmer Fitzgibbons 
Auf der Heide mer Lewis, Md 
Beiter Cross, Tex. Gambrill McDuffie 
Berlin Crowther Gillespie McFarlane 
Black Crump Goldsborough McGugin 
Brooks Darrow Greenway McLeod 
Burke, Calif. De Priest Hancock, N.C d 
Cannon, Wis. DeRouen Hart Meeks 
Carley, N.Y. Dickstein Healey Montague 
Cary Disney Kelly. Pa. Norton 
Castellow Doutrich Kennedy, Md. 
Cavicchia Eltse, Calif. Kenney Pou 
Claiborne Evans Lanzetta y 

Farley Lee, Mo. Reid, III. 


Richards Scrugham Steagall Treadway 
Robinson, Utah Seger Sullivan Wearin 
Rogers, Okla. Simpson Thompson, III. Williams 
Sadowski Stalker Thompson, Tex. Wilson 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and fifty-nine Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 
On motion of Mr. Byrns, further proceedings under the 
call were dispensed with. 
THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMUNICATION BY WIRE OR RADIO 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, by authority and direction of 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fish- 
eries, and as chairman of that committee, I move that the 
reference made by the Speaker on February 27, 1934, to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the bill 
(HR. 8301) to provide for the regulation of interstate and 
foreign communication by wire or radio, and for other pur- 
poses, be corrected and that the said bill be referred to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk reported the motion. 

Mr. RAYBURN, Mr. Speaker, I recognize, of course, that 
except by unanimous consent this motion is not debatable; 
but the questions involved are so far-reaching and so chal- 
lenging to the precedents of the House and to the authority 
of the Speaker to refer measures that I think it would be 
enlightening to the House if we could have, say, 10 minutes’ 
debate on the side, 10 minutes to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND] and 10 minutes by myself. 
I think there are matters that could be developed in even 
this short time that would certainly make it worth while. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman from Texas not make 
his suggestion 20 minutes to the side? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I shall object 
to 20 minutes to the side. I will not object to 10 minutes to 
the side. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman from Texas make the 
time 15 minutes to each side? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Mississippi yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. This is an important question for the 
House to decide. All these jurisdictional questions are im- 
portant. The House is not always. informed about them. 
Few Members have examined the precedents. Surely we 
could spend half an hour on the subject of jurisdiction. 
This is not asking too much, in spite of the fact we have 
an appropriation bill pending. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I shall object 
to the request of 20 minutes to the side. We must go on with 
the War Department appropriation bill as agreed to by the 
House yesterday. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I know; but does the gentleman feel 
that general debate is of such importance as to take prece- 
dence over the question of jurisdiction of a committee over 
a bill? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I regret I cannot concur in 
the request of 20 minutes to each side. I appreciate the 
desire of the distinguished gentleman from New York, whom 
I always like to accommodate, but other gentleman have 
made preparations to speak on the War Department appro- 
priation bill, and these gentlemen should be accorded this 
opportunity. ; 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, so far as I personally am concerned, I am ready to 
vote now on the question of the reference of this bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr, Speaker, I object to any argument 
out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Virginia. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Brann) there were—ayes 108, noes 125. ö 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 148, nays 
212, answered “ present” 4, not voting 67, as follows: 


[Roll No. 100] 
YEAS—148 

Andrew, Mass. Dirksen Hoidale Robertson 

Dobbins Hope Rudd 
Bacharach Dockweiler Imhoff Schulte 
Beedy Douglass Jacobsen Scrugham 
Beiter Dowell Johnson, Minn. Sears 
Biermann Eagle Johnson, W.Va. Secrest 
Blanchard Eaton ee Shoemaker 
Bland Keller Sinclair 
Boileau Edmonds Kelly, Pa. Strovich 
Boland Eicher Kennedy, N.Y. Sisson 
Bolton Ellzey, Miss. b Smith, Va. 
Boylan Eltse, Calif. Kramer Smith, Wash. 
Britten Evans Kvale Smith, W.Va. 
Brown, Ga Faddis Somers, N.Y. 
Brown, Ky Fiesinger Lehlbach Studley 
Brown, Mich Fish Lehr Sutphin 
Buchanan Fitzgibbons Lemke Tarver 
Buckbee an Lindsay Taylor, S. O. 
Burke, Nebr. Frear Lloyd Terry, Ark. 
Burnham Frey Luce Tinkham 
Cady Puller Lundeen Tobey 
Cannon, Mo. Fulmer McFadden Traeger 
Carmichael Gavagan Martin, Oreg. Truax 
Carpenter, Kans. Gifford Miller Utterback 
Carpenter, Nebr. Gilchrist Moran Wallgren 
Carter, Calif, Gillespie Morehead Walter 
Celler Gillette Mott Weideman 
Christianson Glover Musselwhite Welch 
Clarke, N.Y. Griffin O'Malley Werner 
Collins, Calif. Guyer Owen Wigglesworth 
Connery Harlan Peterson Willford 
Cravens Hart Pierce Withrow 
Crosby Harter Plumley Wood, Ga. 
Culkin Hartley Powers Wood, Mo. 
Cullen Hildebrandt Ramspeck Woodrum 
Darden Hill, Knute Randolph Young 
Delaney Hoeppel Richardson Zioncheck 

NAYS—212 

Adair Ditter Kurtz Rankin 
Adams Dondero Lambertson Ransley 
Allen Doughton Lambeth Rayburn 
Allgood Doutrich Lanham Reece 
Andrews, N.Y. Driver Larrabee Reed, N.Y. 
Arnold Duncan, Mo. Lea, Calif Reilly 
Ayers, Mont. Durgan, Ind. Lee, Mo. Rich 
Ayres, Kans. Parley Lewis, Colo. Richards 
Balley Fernandez Lozier Rogers, Mass. 
Bakewell Fitzpatrick Ludlow Rogers, N.H. 

Fletcher McCarthy Rogers, Okla. 
Beam Focht McClintic Romjue 
Beck Ford McCormack Ruffin 
Blanton Foss McFarlane Sanders 
Bloom Gasque McGrath Sandlin 
Boehne Goodwin McKeown Schaefer 
Brennan Goss McLean Schuetz 
Browning Granfield McLeod Shallenberger 
Brumm Gray McReynolds Simpson 
Brunner Green McSwain 
Buck Gregory Maloney, Conn. 8 
Bulwinkle Griswold Maloney, La Stokes 
Busby Haines Mansfield Strong, Pa 
Caldwell Hamilton Mapes Strong, Tex. 
Carden, Ky. Hancock, N.Y. Marland Stubbs 
Carter, Wyo. Hancock, N.C Marshall Summers, Tex. 

t Hastings Martin, Colo 

Cary Healey Martin, Sweeney 
Castellow Hess May Swick 
Chapman Mead Taber 
Chase Hill, Ala. Meeks Taylor, Colo. 
Chavez Hill, Samuel B. Merritt Taylor, Tenn. 
Church Hollister Millard Terrell, Tex. 
Claiborne Holmes Milligan Thomas 
Clark, N.C. Howard Mitchell Thomason 

Huddleston Monaghan, Mont. Turner 
Colden Hughes Montet Turpin 
Cole James Moynihan, U; 
Collins, Miss. Jeffers Muldowney Underwood 
Colmer Jenckes, Ind. Murd Vinson, Ga. 
Condon Jenkins, Ohio Nesbit Vinson, Ky. 
Connolly Johnson, Okla, O’Brien Wadsworth 
Cooper, Ohio Johnson, Tex. O'Connell Warren 
Cooper, Tenn. Jones O'Connor Weaver 
Crosser, Kahn Oliver, Ala. West, Ohio 
Cummings Kelly, III Oliver, N.Y. West, Tex, 
Dear : Parks White 
Deen Kinzer Parsons Whitley 
Dickinson Kleberg Patman Whi: 
Dickstein Perkins Wilcox 
Dies Knutson Pettengill Wolcott 
Dingell Peyser Wolfenden 
Disney Kopplemann Polk Wolverton 


ANSWERED “PRESENT "—4 

Byrns Cox Dunn Parker 
NOT VOTING—67 

Abernethy Crump Lanzetta Seger 
Auf der Heide Darrow Lesinski Shannon 
Bacon De Priest Lewis, Md Snell 
Berlin DeRouen McDuffie Snyder 
Black Doxey McGugin Stalker 
Brooks Drewry McMillan Sullivan 
Bureh Duffey Montague Thom 
Burke, Calif. Ellenbogen Norton Thompson, II. 
Cannon, Wis. Englebright Palmisano Thompson, Tex. 
Carley, N.Y. Foulkes Peavey Thurston 
Cavicchia Gambrill Pou Treadway 
Cochran, Pa. Goldsborougb Prall Waldron 
Coffin Greenway Ramsay Wearin 
Co’ Greenwood Reid, III. Williams 
Cross, Tex, Henney Robinson Wilson 
Crowe Kennedy, Md Sabath Woodruff 
Crowther Kenney Sadowski 


So the motion was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following general pairs: 


Byrns with Mr. Snell. 

Corning with Mr. Darrow. 

Doxey with Mr. Treadway. 

Greenwood with Mr. Englebright. 
McMillan with Mr. Bacon. 

Gambrill with Mr. Seger. 

McDuffie with Mr. Thurston. 

Prall with Mr. Crowther. 

Pou with Mr. Woodruff. 

Cross of Texas with Mr. Cochran of Pennsylvania. 
. Norton with Mr. Cavicchia. 
Goldsborough with Mr. Waldron. 

Black with Mr. Stalker. 

Drewry with Mr. McGugin. 

Auf der Heide with Mr. Peavey. 

Reid of Illinois with Mr. De Priest. 
Ramsay with Mr. Wearin. 

Crowe with Mr. Burke of California. 
Wilson with Mr. Lanzetta. 

Kennedy of Maryland with Mr. Ellenbogen. 
Shannon with Mr. Berlin. 

Carley of New York with Mr. Henney. 
Crump with Mr. DeRouen. 

Williams with Mr. Thom. 

Brooks with Mr. Thompson of Texas, 
Sullivan with Mr. Montague. 
Abernethy with Mr. Lewis of Maryland. 
Greenway with Mr. Duffey. 

Kenney with Mr. Snyder. 


Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, I was not present when 
my name was called. If I had been present, I would have 
voted “ aye.” 

Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, I was not present, but I would 
have voted “ aye” if I had been present. 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. BURKE of 
California, is ill and asked me to announce that if he were 
present he would vote “ aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION AND PRACTICES IN COTTON INDUSTRY 


Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Rules, reported 
the following privileged resolution for printing under the 
rule: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H.R. 8402, a bill to place the cotton industry on a sound com- 
mercial basis, to prevent unfair competition and practices in 
putting cotton into the channels of interstate and foreign com- 
merce, to provide funds for paying additional benefits under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and for other p . That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 8 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment the committee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, with or without instructions. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, may I submit a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

The rule that has been presented provides for the con- 
sideration of the cotton control bill. A great many Mem- 
bers of the House are interested in the constitutional phases 
of this legislation, and properly so. May I ask unanimous 
consent to have incorporated in the Recorp for the benefit 
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of the Members in studying this bill a brief on the consti- 
tutionality of the proposed legislation? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, who is the author of this brief? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The brief was prepared by a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Justice, a very able man in 
the service of that Department. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I object. If the gentleman will renew it later, I will think 
it over in the meantime. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion from the Committee on Accounts and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 284 

Resolved, That the expenses of conducting the investigation 
authorized and directed by House Resolution 275, incurred by the 
Committee on Military Affairs, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, not to exceed $10,000, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of expert, clerical, and stenographic services, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House, on vouchers author- 
ized by the committee, signed by the chairman thereof and 
approved by the Committee on Accounts. 

Sec. 2. That the official committee reporters shall serve said 
committee at its meetings in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, this is a resolution provid- 
ing funds for the investigation which was authorized by 
the House a few days ago to be conducted by the Military 
Affairs Committee. 

We have been promised a thoroughgoing, searching in- 
vestigation of conditions in the War Department from 1926 
to date, letting the chips fall where they will. The com- 
mittee is unanimous that this amount of $10,000 is most 
reasonable and necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
investigation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I am not opposed to the 
investigation, but is it understood by the committee that 
it is not likely they will come back for a further appro- 
priation and that this will be sufficient? 

Mr. WARREN. They so stated on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the 
following dates the President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the following titles: 

On March 2, 1934: 

H.R. 5242. An act for the relief of William C. Campbell; 

H.R. 6574. An act to repeal Federal liquor prohibition laws 
to the extent they are in force in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 6951. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, 
and for other purposes. 

On March 5, 1934: 

H.R. 7205. An act to provide for the care and transporta- 
tion of seamen from shipwrecked fishing and whaling ves- 
sels; 

H.R. 7554. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Farnum Street, Omaha, Nebr.; 

H.R. 7705. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River between New Orleans and Gretna, La.; 

H.R. 6219. An act to repeal certain specific acts of Con- 
gress and an amendment thereto enacted to regulate the 
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manufacture, sale, or possession of intoxicating liquors in 
the Indian Territory, now a part of the State of Okla- 
homa; 

H.R. 715. An act to award the Distinguished Service Cross 
to former holders of the certificate of merit, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 278. Joint resolution to amend Public Act No. 81 
of the Seventy-third Congress, relating to the sale of timber 
on Indian land. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate agrees to the amendments 
of the House to the bill (S. 407) for the relief of Willie B. 
Cleverly. 

JOHN O. SNYDER 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for this time for 
the purpose of extending the congratulations of the House 
to one of our very efficient workers, Mr. John O. Snyder, our 
very capable pair clerk, who completes today 33 years of 
continuous service in this House. [Applause.] He has 
served under the following Speakers: Henderson, Cannon, 
Clark, Gillett, Longworth, Garner, and Rainey. I know you 
will unite with me in conveying our good wishes to Mr. 
Snyder and to express the hope that he may continue to 
work here during the service of many, many other Speakers 
who are to follow as the presiding officers of this House. 
{Applause.] 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1935 


Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the-Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8471) making appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other 
purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the Army appropriation bill, with Mr. LANHAM 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisx]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, there is an old Latin saying, 
“Veritas magna est et praevalebit.” Of course, all the 
lawyers in the House know the translation of this Latin 
phrase, but for those who are not lawyers and who have not 
had the benefit of that high degree of classical culture, I will 
translate it into plain, ordinary English. It means that 
“The truth is mighty and will prevail.” 

The other day the gentleman from New York [Mr. Map! 
made an eloquent speech in which he denounced those of us 
on this side of the House as playing politics when we criti- 
cized the cancelation of the air-mail contracts and when 
we stated that the death of the six Army officers flying or 
preparing to fly the air mail was legalized murder. The gen- 
tleman also went on to say, at least by inference, that the 
Republicans on this side of the House had spoken dispar- 
agingly of these young Army pilots as rosy-faced babies. I 
asked a good many Republican Members if anyone had used 
such language or any language of that kind. Of course, I 
found that none had, but I did find out that that was the 
language used in the radio address of the Chief of the Army 
Air Corps, General Foulois, not once but twice, intimating 
that those of us who had criticized the Army Air Corps and 
who had condemned the accidents had referred to these 
young pilots as “ a bunch of rosy-cheeked babies.” The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Mean] comes here and reiterates 
this statement and infers that it is made by some Repub- 
licans on this side. It is simply an example of the old po- 
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litical game of creating a straw man to knock down. But in 
this case, when courageous young Army pilots had lost their 
lives because someone had blundered, it does not help the 
Army Air Corps for its commanding officer, General Foulois, 
to make a political speech and use epithets such as “a bunch 
of rosy-cheeked babies about as fine and brave group of 
Army officers that ever lived. It is unfortunate that it was 
ever used or repeated for political urposes. 

Now, it is time that on both sides that we be permitted to 
speak out and speak the truth without being charged with 
playing politics. So far as I am concerned, I believe the 
cancelation of the air-mail contracts was rotten with poli- 
tics. [Applause.] I believe it was conceived in politics; 
that it was aimed at and resulted in the grossest kind of 
political reprisal in the recent history of our country. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. FISH. I am sorry that I cannot yield in the limited 
time. 

They were canceled, all of them, without a hearing and 
without a trial of any kind, on the basis merely that might 
makes right. It is simply a striking example of the dicta- 
torial action of an administration drunk and arrogant with 
power. It proceeded to cancel these contracts without a 
hearing of any kind in a most ruthless and autocratic man- 
ner, and up until this time the country has been waiting to 
find out the reason for the cancelation of these air-mail 
contracts. 

If there is any fraud, the country is entitled to know 
where the fraud exists. It is inconceivable that 14 or more 
air-mail companies and their officials, representing all kinds 
of people in this country, are corrupt, dishonest, and fraudu- 
lent. I do not believe that many American people believe 
they were, and will not believe so until the officials of these 
companies have been afforded an impartial and adequate 
hearing to present their side of the case, which is the right 
of every American citizen. If there was any politics, it was 
in the cancelation of the air-mail contracts; that was the 
inception of it; and the burden of proof rests with the Gov- 
ernment to produce evidence of the fraud it claims in 
general terms. 

Now, in answer to the charge—and I believe I was the 
first one to raise it in the House—that the death of these 
six Army pilots was legalized murder. I used those words 
advisedly, but I did not invent them. They were first used 
by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, the greatest war ace in the 
history of our country, who shot down 26 German airplanes, 
who was decorated with the Medal of Honor and seven times 
with the Distinguished Service Cross. He said publicly that 
using Army pilots without any experience on the air-mail 
routes, in winter weather, in open machines, was legalized 
murder. 

I do not claim to be an authority on aviation, but Captain 
Rickenbacker is one of the highest authorities in the United 
States. The newspapers of the country and the great 
champion of the Democratic Party in the last election, Mr. 
Hearst, in his newspapers, has repeatedly gone further and 
called it downright butchery. 

I am not apologizing, nor is anyone else, for having used 
the words “legalized murder“, because this is exactly what 
was meant at the time and is exactly what we mean today— 
when six young Army pilots, ordered to fly the mail almost 
overnight on unknown routes, in winter weather, went to 
their death on account of politics—and it is because of that 
we say it is legalized murder. 

Very few on this side of the House have criticized the 
Army Air Corps. The chief criticisms of the Army Air Corps 
have come from your side of the House, whether they are 
justifiable or not. The Speaker of the House, over his own 
Signature, sent out a statement that was broadcast in the 
papers from coast to coast, criticising the efficiency of the 
Army Air Corps in the very strongest terms. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] has criticized the Army 
Air Corps for several years, and other Democrats have made 
much stronger statements denouncing and condemning the 
types of planes that are being used in the Army Air Corps, 
but whenever the minority says a word, the cry of politics 
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is raised. Was it politics when the Democratic Speaker 
of the House sent his message out to the country, attacking 
the Army Air Corps—was that Republican politics? Or 
when the gentleman from Mississippi spoke out about its 
defects, was that Republican politics? 

Some Democrats have developed a new rule in the House. 
I suppose some member of the brain trust has come down 
here with an old hat filled with Easter bunnies and Easter 
eggs and has brought out a new rule that the minority party 
must be seen and not heard; that not only they have no 
right to offer or vote on amendments, but they have no right 
to criticize, and that even veiled criticism is taboo. There- 
fore, from now on under this new gag rule, criticism of the 
Army Air Corps or of the cancelation of these air-mail 
contracts is criticism of the Democratic Party and there- 
fore fundamentally wrong, and a new emergency must be 
created or manufactured every time some Republican begins 
to criticize either the Army Air Corps or the autocratic 
cancelation of the air-mail contracts. 

I now want to answer more specifically and categorically 
the statements made by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Meran]; first, that there were more open machines used 
by the commercial airplane companies than by the Army. 
In each case I have taken my evidence either from the Army 
Air Corps or from some Army authority. The following 
information was given me only yesterday by a colonel in 
the Army Air Corps. 

The number of open machines being used to carry the mail 
by the Army is 149, closed machines 62; by the commercial 
companies, 316 closed machines and only 55 open machines. 
In other words, the Army is using more than 2 to 1 open 
planes and the commercial companies are using 6 to 1 closed 
planes. ‘ 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. KVALE. Of course, the gentleman will admit that 
the commercial lines are carrying passengers and the Army 
is not. 

Mr, FISH. Oh, certainly, I admit that; but the gentle- 
man from New York, in speaking the other day, made just 
the contrary statement. He said: 

Now, Mr. Speaker, are open ships used by private lines? Yes, 
of course, they are; more open ships were used by private lines 
than are now being flown by the Army in carrying the mail. 

This is just not correct. It is utterly incorrect. 

Then the gentleman from New York [Mr. Map! goes on 
to speak of radio equipment— a 

What radio equipment has the Army? Every essential bit of 
radio equipment that any private line has and all that is neces- 
sary for safe flying in any kind of weather. 

In answer to that I want to quote from an article by 
Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, retired Chief of the Army Air 
Service: 

This is specially true of radio. Seventy-five percent of Army 
planes carry no radio. None of them carries the best long-range 
set which the mail planes find as their greatest aid. The mail 
pilot can and does remain in constant contact with his ground 
station. The Army mail man will lose all contact with his ground 
station within 40 or 50 miles after he takes off. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Probably under the new regulations 
issued by the War Department, which are so restrictive, 
they do not need radios. 

Mr. FISH. Continuing the quotation— 

He will often plow blindly into fog and snow, because a warning 
voice from the ground station would not reach him. 


This is not from a Republican; it is not Republican poli- 
tics. It is from a recent published article of General Fechet, 
formerly Chief of the Army Air Service. 

And he has this to say: 

In fiying the mail, experience is the thing. Army pilots sud- 
denly jerked from military duties to pilot the mail will suffer 
many handicaps. They are taking the places of a group of pilots 
who are also airmen, who have gained their knowledge from 
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thousands of hours flying over the mail routes. 
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I want to insist that when we charged these six deaths 
as being legalized murder we knew exactly what we were 
talking about, because the proof of the pudding is always in 
the eating. 

Mr. TRUAX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Not at this moment. 

Six Army officers went to their death in 6 days, whereas 
the entire commercial air force over a period of 1 year, I 
think, lost eight pilots. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. How many of those men out of the 
six were carrying the mail? 

Mr. FISH. I am glad the gentleman asked me that per- 
tinent question. He wants to know how many out of the 
six were carrying the mail. Of all the petty, foolish, 
picayune subterfuges that have been used by the Army Air 
Corps and others I think the worst is when they say only 
one officer was actually killed flying the mail. What differ- 
ence does it make to the mothers or wives of the other five 
officers who lost their lives under orders learning the mail 
routes or ferrying other pilots? 

(The time of Mr. Fisk having expired, he was given 5 
minutes more.) 

Mr. FISH. I cannot conceive of any more unfair state- 
ment than trying to make out that these young officers who 
were killed while preparing to fly, or who went out in snow- 
storms in Utah and other States in order to learn the routes, 
were not engaged in carrying out the orders of the Post- 
master General caused by the high-handed and unwarranted 
cancelation of the air-mail contracts. They were ordered 
to fly by the Government, and officers of the Army are 
accustomed to obey orders. It makes no difference to them 
or their parents or their families or the American citizens 
back home to say that they did not lose their lives flying 
the air mail when they were actually carrying out the or- 
ders received from the Chief of the Army Air Corps to pre- 
pare themselves to carry the air mail. 

Mr. GOSS. Did the gentleman say Chief of Staff? 

Mr. FISH. I intended to say Chief of the Army Air 
Corps. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from New York did not yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GOSS. I thought the gentleman yielded to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will protect the gentleman 
if he declines to yield. 

Mr. FISH. I shall oppose any red herring being dragged 
across the trail and thereby get away from the main issue, 
the high-handed and arrogant cancelation without a hear- 
ing of the air-mail contracts. All that we have done has 
been to justifiably criticize from the beginning the cancela- 
tion of the air-mail contracts, based, so the Democrats say, 
on unproven fraud and on the fact that these air-mail com- 
panies were making huge profits and that they were robbing 
the Government. However, when you come to analyze the 
facts, you will find out that practically none of the com- 
panies has ever paid a dividend and that most of them have 
lost money. Yet, the statement is given out to the people 
back home that the reason for the cancelation in general 
terms is not only collusion, but that these air-mail com- 
panies were profiteers, that they were making huge sums of 
money when the fact is that some of the commercial air- 
mail companies were returning more in air-mail postage 
than they received in subsidy. My God, gentlemen, to think 
of any Democrat in these days questioning the right of the 
Government to build up a new industry by subsidy! Why, 
the very middle name of the Democratic Party is subsidy. 
We spend more in subsidies every day, twice as much as 
they spent last year on the entire air-mail contracts, and 
you propose to go ahead and spend 10 times as much as we 
go along on almost every conceivable industry. You have 
granted subsidies for every one, and now you are raising the 
question of a subsidy of $7,000,000 in the air-mail contracts 
given out by the Republican Party 4 years ago, to develop 
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and build up the finest commercial air transport in the 
world, when every one of you is supporting subsidies day 
in and day out amounting to many times the sum of this 
particular subsidy. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. I cannot yield now. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Map! said he was tired of this sob stuff. 
It is very easy to talk about sob stuff when you put words 
into the mouths of other people that were not said by them, 
about the rosy-checked boys and a bunch of babies. How- 
ever, it was no sob stuff when we offered an amendment here 
to pay $10,000 each to the widows and families of those 
Army pilots who were killed under orders in connection with 
flying the air mail. That was not sob stuff. That was plain 
ordinary justice and exactly what we did during the World 
War. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have charge of the time 
and I yield myself 25 minutes. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I would not be just to this 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, upon 
which I serve, if I did not pay tribute to its able chairman, 
and to its able ranking minority member. I deem it an 
honor to serve upon this subcommittee that has framed the 
War Department supply bill, guided by its distinguished 
chairman, my good friend Hon. Ross CoLLINs, of Mississippi, 
and so ably aided by the distinguished minority member, my 
friend Hon. CHESTER Botton, of Ohio. I wish I could tell you 
gentlemen of all the hard work and of the great service that 
these men have rendered to the country in framing this bill. 

The distinguished gentleman from Mississippi, Hon. Ross 
Collins, is well equipped and qualified to do the work that 
he performs here. After finishing the grade schools of his 
State, he attended the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Mississippi. He received his bachelor of arts degree from 
the University of Kentucky and his bachelor of laws degree 
from the University of Mississippi, and his doctor of laws 
degree from Transylvania University, and the experience 
which he afterward acquired during the 8 years he was 
attorney general for the great State of Mississippi, has well 
fitted and qualified him to serve here in the interest of the 
people. He is able to cope and to hold his own with these 
major generals from the general staff, across the table. He 
is as brave as a lion, and he knows how to develop all the 
facts about all transactions. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I yield to the distinguished major 
general from Oregon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Oh, I just wanted to suggest 
to the gentleman, while he is engaging in these encomiums 
on the distinguished chairman of his committee, that per- 
haps he has learned a lot about the Army since he has been 
a Member of this House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I have learned a lot about all of the 
Departments. I have learned many valuable lessons from 
my association with the former commander of the Ninetieth 
Division, and during the last 2 years I have learned how to 
get along with him, and on many fundamentals I can agree 
with him, whenever he is right. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Oh, just a minute. I under- 
stand that this is a magnificent Army appropriation bill, 
and I want to congratulate the gentleman—— 

š Mr. BLANTON. I was sure that it would please my good 
riend. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. And to remind him how differ- 
ent it is from the other two that he brought in. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, our colleague from Mis- 
sissippi, Hon. Ross CoLLINS, is the kind of man who, when 
he asks the chief of staff a question that could be answered 
unequivocally, always gets the question properly answered 
before he stops. I have heard him ask the same question 
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over three or four times until finally he would thus force 
an unequivocal answer. He goes to the bottom of every- 
thing. He has a faculty of getting all of the facts. The 
service he renders is most valuable to the people. He has 
reduced appropriations and placed valuable restrictions in 
this bill, and I am gratified that the full Committee on 
Appropriations has approved his action. 

Ross Col Lins is an entertaining and delightful companion. 
He is a good neighbor. He is a faithful friend. He is an 
all around good fellow. He has been most active in his 
efforts to keep open the schools of the country. He has been 
working zealously to get the committee to report out his bill 
in the interest of the teachers and schools of the United 
States. 

I sincerely hope that the good people of Mississippi will 
see fit to continue sending him here. His defeat would 
mean a distinct loss to the country. The intimate knowl- 
edge he possesses, and the ripe experience he has acquired 
through years of intensive study of Government bureaus 
and departments, make his presence here needed and in- 
dispensable. [Applause.] 

I feel impelled also to mention the splendid work and 
helpful cooperation of the ranking minority member of this 
subcommittee, our good friend, the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. CHESTER BoL rox, of Cleveland. He is well 
qualified, both through study and experience. He has a 
bachelor of arts degree from Harvard and an honorary de- 
gree from Kenyon College. For several years he was State 
senator from Ohio. He served on the War Industries Board, 
and with the rank of lieutenant colonel he served on the Gen- 
eral Staff of the United States Army during the World War, 
and he knows exactly what the business is about when he 
sits across the table and takes up those estimates and re- 
quires a proper showing for them. He has rendered val- 
uable service, and I take my hat off to him. [Applause.] 

And now I want to talk about another subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am just wondering whether 
the display back of the gentleman will have anything to do 
with his speech. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no. These bottles and jars and 
other things are to be used shortly by our distinguished 
colleague from New York, Dr. Smrovicu, who will speak in 
behalf of his pure food and drug bill. I am glad to know 
that Dr. Smovick is not here trying to foist upon the coun- 
try what is known as the “Tugwell bill.” I am glad to 
know that he is not asking you to support the Tugwell bill. 

That bill of Dr. Tugwell would have closed up every coun- 
try drug store in the United States. It would have put out 
of business every country newspaper in the United States. 
It would have stopped a man in ordinary life from buying 
for 25 cents a family remedy of known efficacy and value 
that has given satisfaction for 50 years, and would have 
made him go to a physician and pay $3 for an ordinary 
prescription. At last we have got that Tugwell bill killed 
and buried. Dr. Smovicn has quit Dr. Tugwell and will 
speak on his own bill. 

LYNN P. TALLEY 

Now, I am going to come to my subject. And that is, 
whether Lynn P. Talley, president of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, is the master or the servant of the people he 
now represents. Every. President of the United States, to 
run this Government, which is the biggest business in the 
world, must have agents to help him. He cannot do it by 
himself. If his assistants and agents and helpers are honest, 
Teliable, faithful, and loyal, he can make a success out of 
it if he has the ability and the intention to doit. If the 
helpers and the agents of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
are honest and loyal, his administration is just as sure to be 
@ success as you are sitting here; but if his agents are not 
loyal, if they are unfaithful, if they are selfish and auto- 
cratic, if they are dishonest, the same thing could happen to 
President Roosevelt—God forbid—that happened to Wood- 
row Wilson, who suffered because he had some agents upon 
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whom he was forced to rely who were unfaithful and who 
betrayed the trust he placed in them. 

This agent of this Government, Lynn P. Talley, who just 
now is at the head of the Commodities Credit Corporation, 
that loans money to farmers—not his money, but the Gov- 
erment’s money—is the most autocratic, most unreasonable, 
most inefficient servant of farmers in this Nation. He is 
their avowed enemy. The Commodities Credit Corporation 
was created for the benefit of affording help and succor to 
the farmers of the country. Lynn P. Talley is now using it 
in an attempt to harass and ruin them. Ten cents a pound 
has been loaned to farmers on their cotton. The cotton is 
good security for the loan. Farmers have put their cotton 
in local warehouses of their own selection, near their homes, 
where they can see it when they want to, where it is prop- 
erly housed, properly protected from the weather, properly 
insured, meeting every provision of the insurance depart- 
ment, and they want it to stay there. There is no reason 
for moving it. These farmers who own it do not want it 
moved. It is not to their interest that it be moved. It is 
not to the interest of the Government that it be moved. 
The farmers who own the cotton are perfectly satisfied with 
all conditions. 

A few weeks ago, against their interest, Lynn P. Talley 
issued an order to move cotton from the local warehouses 
in the country in the interior down to Galveston and Hous- 
ton and New Orleans. The farmers were not consulted. 
They were ignored. Their wishes were unimportant to Lynn 
P. Talley. Hundreds of farmers, from many sections, 
protested. 

I took the matter up with him as to the cotton warehoused 
in my district, and belonging to the farmers there. He 
promised me faithfully that he would not move any cotton 
until he had given me due notice and let me be heard in 
their behalf as to whether the cotton was properly housed 
and properly insured and met all the conditions he prescribed. 
Lynn P. Talley promised to give me that hearing, and I 
gave such assurance to my constituents, and yet, within the 
last few days, he has ordered thousands of bales of cotton 
sent from numerous local warehouses in my section down to 
the big warehouses in Houston, Galveston, and New Orleans. 

This telegram, addressed to me, is from the chamber of 
commerce of my home city of Abilene, Tex.: 

Understand Commodity Credit Corporation planning move 
Government 10-cent loan cotton to compresses at Houston. We 
request that cotton remain at local compresses where it is properly 
stored under shelter and gives us opportunity sell same on com- 
petitive bids between interior buyers and port buyers, whereas at 
port will be at mercy of practically one buyer; also, by keeping at 
interior leaves money at interior towns and helps local people 
make living during these trying times. Please investigate and do 
all you can. 

T. N. CARSWELL, Secretary-Manager. 

Here is one from the Stamford Chamber of Commerce of 
Stamford, Tex. : 

This organization protests the movement of cotton on which 
farmers secured 10-cent pound loans from Government from 
interior compresses to ports until cotton is actually sold. Com- 
presses have gone to expense of building sheds to house cotton. 
We believe farmers will have square deal by leaving cotton where 
weights and staple can be checked when sold. Please use 
influence. 

STAMFORD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The biggest organization in west Texas is the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. It embraces the city of Fort Worth 
on the east, represented by our good friend, the gentleman 
from Texas, now presiding over this House, Hon. Fritz 
Langsam. It embraces the territory from his city of Fort 
Worth 620 miles west to El Paso. The West Texas Chamber 
of Commerce, with its thousands of members, represents the 
best interests of west Texas, including the farmers and all 
businesses in this vast empire. This is what that chamber 
of commerce has to say in the following telegram I have 
received from Hon. D. A. Bandeen, its manager: 


Believing C.C.C. cotton should be compressed and warehoused 
at point of raising until sold and knowing of extraordinary invest- 
ments made to warehouse this cotton at point of raising, we pro- 
test present effort to move this cotton from interior to ports and 


respectfully request your support. 
West Texas CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
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Here is a telegram from 108 farmers sent from Hamlin, 
Tex., addressed to me: 

The undersigned farmers of this territory, who have 10-cent 
loans on cotton, are informed it is proposed to move our cotton 
from local warehouses for concentration elsewhere. We strenu- 
ously oppose this. Rather have our cotton kept at home until 
sold or until maturity of notes than to have it anywhere else. 
We hope you will abandon any plan for moving this cotton and 
leave same where it is. 

They seemed to think it was a part of my plan, when we 
Members of Congress have nothing whatever to do with it. 
There is one man in Washington who is ordering this done, 
Lynn P. Talley, and nobody else. It is Lynn P. Talley who 
is assuming to act as master over the property of 108 
farmers of the Hamlin, Tex., community. 

Mr. PIERCE. Will the gentleman tell us what position 
he holds? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell you all about it in just a mo- 
ment. He is the President of the Commodities Credit Cor- 
poration. He was put there to serve the farmers, not to 
become their master. He was put there to benefit the 
farmers, not to harrass and ruin them. And he has another 
guess coming if he thinks that we Members of Congress 
who represent the farmers of America are going to allow 
him to handle their property in this wasteful, inexcusable, 
unwarrantable, silly manner, merely to benefit a few big 
monopolistic warehouses in a few big cities. 

Here is another petition from 210 farmers of Jones 
County, who mailed it to me from Stamford, Tex., and is 
addressed to me officially: 

We, the undersigned, farmers and producers who are vitally in- 
terested in the 10-cent loan cotton stored in bonded warehouses 
in the interior, ask that you use your influence against the move- 
ment of cotton from where it is now held until July 31, 1934, or 
until it is actually sold by the producers. Cotton now held here 
is all in warehouses and well protected from the weather, and we 
believe that it should be left in the locality where it was pro- 
duced so that if we wanted to exercise our option of closing out 
our contracts we could personally supervise the regrading and 
selling of it. 

That is signed by 210 farmers. 

Mr. GOSS. Is the gentleman going to put all those names 
in the RECORD? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I will not print their names, because 
they would not serve any purpose. I do not want to en- 
cumber the Recorp with a lot of names, but I wanted to show 
you this list of names so that you can see how many farmers 
there are protesting. There are five pages of signatures to 
this petition. 

Mr. Chairman, I do have some excerpts that I will put in 
without reading them in full. I want to yield when I have 
time, if questions are asked, and do not want to take the 
time right now to read all of the excerpts of documents and 
records that I shall refer to in my remarks. 

I do not want to take the time to read them all. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that, excluding long lists 
of names, I be permitted to put some excerpts in the Recorp 
in connection with my speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here is a telegram addressed to me from 
Abilene: 

I have been informed through the press and otherwise that the 
A.C.C.A. have been appointed sales agent for all pooled and Gov- 
ernment-loan cotton. I was appointed sales agent by the producer 
under Government-loan note under contract clause no. 8. I am 
a small cotton buyer trying to make an honest living for myself 
and family. My farmer friends were willing to make me their 
sales agent for 1,200 bales of this cotton and are still willing 
for me to act in this capacity. The same condition applies to 
several other private cotton buyers in and around Abilene. Have 
been informed that all Government-loan cotton will be moved to 
the ports from the interior compresses, taking away thousands 
of dollars in labor from this section. Will you use your influence 
to protect our interest? 

BEN E. ALLEN. 

Here is another petition, signed by 194 farmers, from the 
district of our good friend, Marvin Jones, who, by the way, 
is Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, and is dated 
at Spur, Tex., in Dickens County, way up north of me, and 
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addressed to me. I will not print their names, to save ex- 
pense; but I want you to notice there are four long pages 
of names, each with a double column of signatures. 

This statement reads as follows: 

Spur, Tex., February 27, 1934. 

We, the undersigned, farmers having Government 10-cent loan 
cotton stored in Spur Bonded Warehouse & Compress Co., are 
registering protest as to Government moving said cotton from 
said plant and so insist that our cotton remain on said compress. 

This warehouse company has built new additional warehouse 
capacity for our benefit to properly take care of our cotton. 
There is no congestion of any kind, this warehouse having ample 
space for all of said cotton. 

The insurance rate is some ninety-odd cents per hundred 
dollars per year, which is about 5 cents per bale per month. We 
consider their warehouse charges reasonable and must insist on 
our cotton remaining in this warehouse where we can get our 
own samples and sell at any time we desire. 

tfully submitted. 
(Names omitted.) 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. GLOVER. As I understand it, the Government’s lien 
on this cotton is simply a mortgage; it is just a hypothetical 
sale, and the Government has no right to remove the 
cotton unless there is something in the contract that per- 
mits it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; or unless it is being damaged. 
And it is not being damaged. It is well protected, and the 
farmers want it to remain in their own warehouses. 

Mr. GLOVER. Is there anything in the contract which 
permits them to do this? 

Mr. BLANTON. Unfortunately, Lynn P. Talley claims 
there is. 

Mr. GLOVER. Unfortunately, it ought not to be there. 

Mr. BLANTON. If my friend the gentleman from 
Arkansas were a farmer; if he went to a bank and borrowed 
$100 on his span of mules and the bank were to attempt to 
take those mules from the gentleman, and take them 500 
miles from the gentleman's farm, the gentleman would 
object to it, would he not? 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes; and it is a penitentiary offense in my 
State to remove mortgaged property. The principle of this 
thing is wrong. It ought not to be permitted. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the mortgagee has no more right to 
remove it away than the mortgagor. 

Mr. GLOVER. Absolutely not. 

Mr. BLANTON. And if Lynn P. Talley moves it, we are 
going to move him. Here is another telegram I have just 
received today: 

ABILENE, Tex., March 6, 1934, 
Hon, THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Washington, D.C. 

We have received shipping order from Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration 5,654 bales be moved to Galveston. We have no conges- 
tion at Abilene compress and have class C marine insurance; also 
have been promised by underwriters they will restore former 
class B. If there is to be general movement, we have no com- 
plaint, but we understand no movement being made from a num- 
ber of other compresses over the State not in your district that 
only have class C rating. What you advise us to do? 


WESTERN Compress & STORAGE Co., 
H. G. HAYNE. 


Here is a long telegram from numerous business firms 
handling cotton in my home city of Abilene, Tex., addressed 
to me, and signed by the business firms of Bland & Pratt; 
Ansley & Co.; Carl A. Sonnen; W. J. Hart; F. H. Ficke & Co.; 
S. P. Baugh; J. O. Green; Guitar Cotton Co.; H. J. Nebhut; 
H. M. McBeath; and Ben E. Allen, wherein they strenuously 
protest against this order of Lynn P. Talley moving thou- 
sands of bales of cotton from these local warehouses and 
concentrating it in the big monopolistic warehouses in a few 
big cities: 


We, the undersigned cottonmen this territory, emphatically pro- 
test intention moving Government cotton to port, as this decided 
economical waste besides would prevent us bidding on cotton. 
This Government repeatedly stated they are for small man, letting 
him make livelihood. It's about time getting a break. For ex- 
ample, some Government cotton sold and large concern’s bid was 
$2 per bale below what cotton sold for here, which shows that 
someone interested getting cotton out reach of competition, which 
means that farmers would lose considerable money on top of extra 
expense moving to port. 
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And, in a long letter addressed to me, these above firms 
show that the farmers are all against this removal of their 
cotton by Lynn P. Talley, that the farmers are well satisfied 
and want their cotton to remain in local warehouses and 
not moved away, and they present the following reasons why 
it should not be moved: 


As you are well aware, the cotton business has suffered greatly 
during the past 5 or 6 years and it was, and is, hard for a small 
buyer to make a livelihood out of it. The margin of profit has 
been cut down to such an extent that one has to handle a large 
volume of business to break even. This season the Government 
took out of the market practically 2,000,000 bales, putting same 
into the 10-cent loan plan, thus assuring the farmers a minimum 
price for their cotton. 

This plan was welcomed by all, farmers, business men, and last, 
but not least, by the cotton men, as by loaning money against 
this cotton, the trade was assured to have access to the cotton 
whenever it would sell. In other words, have open competition 
on all cotton which has been put into the loan plan. 

The cotton was stored at local plants, assuring an employment 
to many a man who otherwise would have been thrown out of 
a job. The revenue coming out of the handling and storage would 
be distributed in this community. A good plan and a favorable 
one. 

Now, the matter is intended to be changed. What for? The 
writer is quite sure that this was done step by step. The first 
one was to knock down the insurance classification. The Abilene 
Press is rated B—the Sweetwater, class C. Now the underwriters 
claim that the plants are overstored and the risk becomes greater, 
putting the classification down to C and D. Why? To give 
someone a chance to make this a major issue and have a leg to 
stand on to move the cotton to a better classified plant? There 
is a nigger in the woodpile somewhere. 

Do you think that farmers would be in favor having the cotton 
moved to some far-off place? You know the farmers just as well 
as we cotton men—if not better—and you know that they like 
to know what happens to their bale, their product raised by their 
hands. If this cotton goes to the port, what weights would be 
governing? Would this cotton be open to competitive bids? Who 
is behind this intention? 

A striking example: The other day a small lot of loan cotton 
was sold in this community. The party negotiating the loan put 
a price on this cotton, and was $2 per bale below the price the cot- 
ton actually sold for. This is only on a few bales, but it would 
amount up to a huge sum, and the farmer would benefit by it. 

The cotton is stored in plants well able to handle it. From 
interior points cotton can be shipped either for domestic purposes 
or for export without additional cost; can be put to high density 
or move “flat ”—the cotton is in the right place to be handled 
as economical as possible. All costs on the cotton will be borne 
by the farmer in the final windup so why not leave it where it 
is, as a minimum charge is assured? 

Many a man devoted his time to negotiate the loan, working 
hours and hours, hoping that he will get the 85-cent per bale for 
handling the selling of the cotton. Why now try and take this 
bread away from him, giving him 35 cents, which hardly covers 
his expense? I am sure that these small fellows will give the 
farmer a fair deal in trying to sell the cotton to the highest 
bidder. 

This cotton business has gone to the devil because it is domi- 
neered by large concerns and it would be a good thing to look 
into the whole matter—so that the small buyer again has a half- 
way chance to make a decent living. 

What is wrong with the cotton trade, the small buyers have 
no leader who will put in all his heart and understanding to help 
them. They have no money to pay to lawyers, as they have a 
hard time to make a living. Therefore, the undersigned kindly 
ask you to give them a helping hand and help the small buyers 
back on their feet. It is the little buyer, whose competitive work 
is beneficial to the farmer, seeing to it that he gets a square deal. 
If this medium is taken out of existence, God knows what deal 
the farmers would get. 

Very respectfully yours. 

(Names omitted.) 


One of these men within the past year has spent $25,000 
to build his new warehouse. Lynn P. Talley cannot get 
away with this autocratic, unreasonable action of his by 
claiming that the cotton is unprotected, because it is pro- 
tected. It is not being injured by weather. It is properly 
housed. It is properly insured. It is not congested. The 
farmers who own it have picked the warehouse they prefer, 
close to their own homes, where they can see their cotton 
and where they can sell it to advantage. It is against their 
wish that Talley is moving it. He is acting for the big ware- 
houses in the big concentration cities, and is not acting for 
the farmers. I know more about conditions in my district 
than does Lynn P. Talley. The farmers know more about 
their own cotton and about what they want than does Lynn 
P. Talley. He is not their master. He is not their overlord. 
With their cotton moved to Galveston or New Orleans, it 
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will take over a month to get their certificates back, and 
they are retarded in making sales. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. PARKER. I merely want to say that the conditions 
the gentleman pictures exist in my district as well. 

Mr. BLANTON. They exist in several of the States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly, to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Did the gentleman protest 
against moving the cotton from his district? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and Mr. Lynn P. Talley promised 
me he would not do it without first giving me a hearing, but 
he now has ordered the cotton to be moved out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I had the unique experience of 
protesting without result. 

Mr. BLANTON. We will get results before we get through 
with him. We ought to take the very hide off Lynn P. 
Talley from head to foot. If he moves this cotton, we 
ought to make him move it back at his own expense. 

Mr. KELLER. Let us hear about him, as to his past 
record. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to tell you about him. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will not the gentleman tell the Mem- 
bers why this cotton was moved? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is being moved for no reason in the 
world except to help big business; to help the big com- 
presses and warehouses of a few big cities. Lynn P. Talley 
has always had a prejudice against farmers, and has al- 
ways stood in with the “big fellows” and against the 
farmers and the little man”, and I will prove this by the 
RECORD. 

I call attention to the facts that were placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on February 28, 1928, by our former dis- 
tinguished colleague from Texas, Hon. Guinn Williams. At 
that time Lynn P. Talley was drawing $25,000 a year from 
this Government as a governor of the Federal Reserve bank 
at Dallas, Tex., Mr. Williams then said: 


I make the charge, here and now, that the governor of the 
Federal Reserve bank at Dallas, Tex., does not have the ability to 
determine a solvent institution, nor has he the ability to deter- 
mine an insolvent institution. I realize that is a broad statement; 
here is the record which I believe will justify the statement: 

The governor of the Federal Reserve bank at Dallas, Tex., was 
never the operating or managing head of but one bank; his 
record as a banker is as follows: He held the position of assistant 
cashier with the City National Bank in Dallas, and received a 
salary of $4,000 a year; in 1911 he went with the Lumbermans 
National Bank, at Houston, Tex., as cashier at a salary of $6,000 
a year. He remained with the Lumbermans National Bank until 
1914, when he was given a position in the Federal Reserve bank at 
Dallas, at a salary of $5,000. This information was furnished by 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board here in Washington, the 
information as to the salary he received when he entered the 
Federal Reserve bank—note this, will you—he received a salary of 
$1,000-a-year reduction when he entered the Federal Reserve 
bank. Do you believe that had he been a banker the Lumber- 
mans National Bank would not have endeavored to retain him? 
You know that it would. 

He remained with the Federal Reserve bank until July 1921, when 
he accepted the active vice presidency of the Southwest National 
Bank, of Dallas, Tex., with entire control and management as to 
policies of the bank; and it would shock you to know what he 
charged for his services, but he claimed that he could put the 
bank over, and the directors stood for his demands in the way of 
a salary. He operated the Southwest National Bank until early 
in 1923, when he severed his connections with the bank, and at 
a reorganization of the bank whereby the North Texas National 
Bank was organized and took over the assets of the Southwest 
National Bank, it was agreed by the North Texas National that 
after all losses sustained by the Southwest National—the present 
governor of the Federal Reserve bank had entire authority in the 
management for over a year—had been taken care of, the balance 
would be paid to the stockholders of the Southwest National, and 
the management of the North Texas National has made the 
statement that up to this time the stockholders of the Southwest 
National have not received one cent, and that they might get as 
much as 15 percent on their stock after the losses in Southwest 
National had been taken care of. The capital stock of the South- 
west National was $2,000,000, and 15 percent on the stock would 
be $300,000, a loss to the stockholders of the Southwest National 
Bank of $1,700,000, and, say, the stockholders have not yet re- 
ceived the 15 percent. Do you think that is the record of a 


banker? And remember that when he was connected with the 
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City National Bank of Dallas, and the Lumberman’s National 
a at Houston, he was not the managing head of either insti- 
ution. 


Then our former colleague, Mr. Williams, said: 


As a further evidence that he is not the proper man for the 
position, I submit the following information, which is evidence to 
you how the bankers of the district feel toward the policies of the 
governor of the Federal Reserve bank in that district: 

On October 12 last year a meeting of the bankers on the South 
Plains was held at Lubbock, Tex.; there was present at the meeting 
35 bankers, representing 23 banks, and passed resolutions unani- 
mous condemning the policies of the governor of the Federal 
Reserve bank at Dallas, Tex. 

On October 18 last year a meeting of bankers was held at Abi- 
lene, Tex., with over 30 bankers present, representing 15 banks, 
and passed unanimous resolutions condemning the policies of the 
governor of the Federal Reserve bank at Dallas, Tex. 

In November last year a meeting of bankers was held at Corsi- 
cana, Tex., with over 35 bankers present, representing 20 banks, 
and passed resolutions condemning the policies of the governor of 
the Federal Reserve bank, with one vote dissenting, and I am 
informed that he stated that it was a personal matter with him. 

This month, I believe it was about the 6th or 7th, a meeting of 
bankers of the Paris (Tex.) district, composed of bankers from 
Lamar, Red River, and Fannin Counties, and bankers from south- 
ern Oklahoma, met at Paris, Tex., with between 90 and 100 bankers 
present, and passed resolutions unanimously condemning the pol- 
icies of the governor of the Federal Reserve district at Dallas, Tex., 
and my colleague [Mr. Hudspeth] is my authority for the state- 
ment that the bankers met in his district at San Angelo and 
passed resolutions condemning the governor's policies. Think of 
it, gentlemen of the House, at four meetings of bankers, with 
almost 200 bankers present, and only one vote against the resolu- 
tions condemning the policies of this man. 

In addition to the above, the directors of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, at a meeting held at Cisco, Tex., in June 
last year, with 65 members present, passed resolutions condemn- 
ing his policies as applied to the member bank located in the 
farming and livestock communities, and again at a meeting of 
these directors, held at Fort Worth, Tex., on January 19 of this 
year, passed resolutions condemning his policies. 


And concerning the many small country bankers whom 
Lynn P. Talley had deliberately caused to be ruined, our 
former colleague, Mr. Williams, said: 


Gentlemen of the House, I know the country banker; I am 
familiar with the conditions under which a country bank is 
operated. I know what the country bank means to the com- 
munity in which it is operated; I doubt if there is a man in my 
State who knows more country bankers than I. I know them 
by name, I know where they live, I have visited the community 
where their banks are located, I have been in their banks, and I 
want to say here and now, there is not a higher type of banker 
living than the country banker in my State, and there is no more 
patriotic and loyal men on earth than the country banker in 
Texas, and many of the prosperous communities and cities in 
Texas today is an evidence that some country banker operated 
a country bank in the community and assisted in developing 
the resources of that particular part of the State. 

During the World War, when drives were being made to sell 
Liberty bonds and to secure funds for the Red Cross and all 
other activities to assist in winning the war, the country banker 
in Texas, as in other States, was working in the lead. He neglected 
his business, left it in the hands of others, and went out over the 
country making speeches, contributing money, and loaning money 
to those who did not have money to contribute, that he might 
assist in his small way, as a good citizen, in giving the best of 
which he was capable to his country. 

The country banker in my State is a free-born white man, and 
when he has a right granted to him under the laws of this 
country he resents being treated in a manner as though he were 
a crook and that he had no rights. Imagine how you would 
feel, knowing that you had a legitimate right to apply to the 
governor of a Federal Reserve bank for the rediscount privilege, 
a right accorded you under the Federal Reserve Act, and as you 
know, the member banks are forced under the act to keep a cer- 
tain percent of their deposits in the Federal Reserve bank upon 
which the member bank receives no interest, you as the operating 
head of a member bank, and have the governor not only treat 
you as though you had no right to make the application but 
bawl you out and, as he has done in many instances—and the 
Recorp will bear me out in the statement—absolutely insult you. 
That is what the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank at Dallas 
has done on numerous occasions, and a committee from the 
Senate and this House will find such has been the case, should 
this resolution be adopted. 


The record shows that Lynn P. Talley caused numerous 
cattlemen in Texas and the Southwest, normally worth sev- 
eral million dollars each, to become broke and to lose every- 
thing on earth they possessed. He could have saved them 
by granting the credit discounts authorized by the purpose 
and intent of the Federal Reserve Act to the country banks 
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which offered good security, but that Lynn P. Talley delib- 
erately withheld this credit and deliberately ruined hun- 
dreds of the finest cattlemen in the world. 

Notice what was said by our former colleagues, Hon. 
Claude Hudspeth and Hon. Guinn Williams. I quote from 
the same Recorp of February 28, 1928, as follows: 

Mr. HupsperH. The gentleman is an experienced banker, as I 
understand it? 

Mr. WIILIakts. I have been in the banking business for over 25 
ears. 

7 Mr. HupsrerH, As I understand, the difficulty with this gentle- 
man is that he caters to the big city bank and discriminates in 
favor of the big city bank against the country bank? 

Mr. Wrams, If I can reach it, I will prove that by the record. 

Mr. HupsprerH. Of course, anyone looking at the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN] and myself would know we are from the 
country, and I want to ask the gentleman how many of those city 
banks belong to the Federal Reserve System and how many coun- 
try banks? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, there are 60 banks in the district in group 
1—that is, banks having a capital of $500,000 and up—and there 
are 467 banks in the 11 Federal Reserve districts which have a 
capital of $100,000 down to $25,000. 

[Eere the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes 
more. 

May I give you this further information from the RECORD 
of February 28, 1928, and then we are going to hear about 
some of the big salaries: 

Mr. Hunsrrrk. And he discriminates against the country banks 
in favor of the city banks? 

Mr. WILLIAMs. Tes; and it seems to me it is for the purpose of 
compelling those banks to close their doors. 


Then our colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] in- 
terrupted and made the following statement: 

Mr. Keown. I will state that we have some banks in that Fed- 
eral Reserve district and the record bears out the fact that they 
have stood by and knocked at the doors, yet it appears to be the 
desire to shut the banks in our district. 

Mr. Jones of Texas. Is there any practical and direct way for 
them to get rid of an official who violates the spirit and the 
purpose of the law? 

Mr. WittiaMs. I do not know. If there is not, there should be 
legislation introduced in these two Houses that will do it. 

We ought to get rid of him now. If Lynn P. Talley moves 
the cotton of the farmers down there to their detriment and 
to their disadvantage when they do not want it done, we 
ought to take him by the nape of the neck and the seat of 
his pants and throw him out of public life forever and 
eternally. That is what ought to be done to him. 

Here is a banker who went to him with solvent paper and 
tried to get him to give the discount that the law authorized, 
and here is what he said, and I quote from Mr. Williams’ 
speech. The banker, addressing the governor, said: 

Governor, do you mean to tell me that if it becomes necessary 
to extend our banks further rediscount privilege or close our 
bank, that we will have to close the bank? 


Here is the governor's reply: : 

That is exactly what I mean. Go home and close your damn 
bank. It will be a damn good lesson to your community. 

That is the answer that the banker received, who had sol- 
vent paper to offer for rediscount purposes under the law 
of this land. 

Another banker went to Talley, so Mr. Williams said, and, 
by the way, both of these banks are running today. They 
were denied credit at that time, but they are running today. 
They did not go broke like his bank at Dallas did. Another 
banker went to him and asked for credit. Here is what 
Talley said, which I quote from the Recorp of February 28, 
1928: 

We have too many banks; we only need a few banks in the 
larger towns in Texas to take care of all the business, 

Then Lynn P. Talley went on further and stated: 


You should not loan money to farmers, but invest your money 
in Government securities and commercial paper. 

Is not that a fine kind of governor of a Reserve bank 
in a district like Dallas, which covers tremendous territory, 
a man who tells the banks not to make loans to farmers but 
to invest their money in Government securities? He ought 
to be run out of this country. 
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Mr. MOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. MOTT. Who appointed this man that the gentleman 
from Texas is criticizing? 

Mr. BLANTON. He was appointed to this $25,000 posi- 
tion in Dallas during your Republican administration. 

Mr. MOTT. Who appointed him to his present position? 

Mr. BLANTON. But we got him out of that $25,000 per 
year position. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman has already said that, but 
who appointed him to his present position? 

Mr. BLANTON. God knows; I do not know. Such fellows 
have a way of getting appointed. e 

Mr. MOTT. Can the gentleman find out for us? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not know. He is certainly a misfit 
and ought to be removed. 

Mr. MOTT. Why does not the gentleman go to the ap- 
pointing power and get rid of this bad man? 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam bringing these facts to his attention 
now. This record will be brought to the attention of the 
President. I talked with Lynn P. Talley this morning and 
invited him to come here and hear what I had to say about 
him. 
Iam going to show you now what was done during Talley’s 
administration and the kind of salaries that were paid. This 
is also from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and you will find it 
on page 2346 of the Recor for February 1, 1928: 


Here are the figures furnished me by the secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Board: 

The salary of the chairman of the board of 9 branch banks 
is $20,000 per year; 2, $24,000; and 1, $50,000; 12 individuals 
drawing a total salary of $274,000, or an average of $22,833. 

Governors of 8 branch banks draw a salary each year of 
$25,000, 1 a salary of $22,500, 1 a salary of $30,00, 1 a salary of 
$35,000, and 1 a salary of $50,000; 12 individuals drawing a total 
salary of $337,500, an average of $28,125. 

Twenty-three deputy governors, which is a position of sec- 
ondary importance and also of limited responsibility, receive 
Salaries as follows: 

One deputy governor receives $40,000; 1, $36,000; 2 receive 
$30,000; 1 receives $25,000; 2 receive $20,000; 2 receive $18,000; 2 
receive $17,500; 1 receives $16,000; 3 receive $15,000; 1 receives 
$14,000; 2 receive $13,000; 2 receive $12,500; and 3 receive $12,000. 


It is a disgrace to this Nation that such salaries are paid. 
I quote from yesterday’s Washington Star the following 
concerning salaries paid to bankers in no way connected 
with the Government, but which concerns the people vitally: 


HUGE SALARIES TO BANKERS BarED—SENATE COMMITTEE REVEALS 10 
Drew More THAN $100,000 Last Year 


During one of the most trying years in American bank history, 
a year in which the Nation saw an unprecedented bank holiday“, 
10 bankers were drawing annual salaries of $100,000 or more, and 
370 others were receiving more than $25,000. 

The disclosure of bank salaries for the year ending last June was 
made today by the Senate Banking Committee. 

Names of the officials were included in a bulging report sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the Federal Reserve Board in response to a 
resolution adopted last spring at the request of Senator COSTIGAN, 
Democrat, of Colorado. 

H. C. McEldowney, president of the Union Trust Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, and W. W. Aldrich, chairman of the governing board of 
Chase National Bank, were the highest-paid bank officers in the 
United States, the report indicated. 

RECEIVED $165,000 A YEAR 

The Pittsburgh banker received $165,000 during the year. His 
rate of compensation at the start of the year was $180,000, but 
later it was cut to $120,000. 

Aldrich’s compensation meanwhile was rising. He received 
$151,744 during the year, but at the end of the period his salary 
rate was $175,000, making him the highest-paid banker in the 
United States. 

This was a far cry, however, from the compensation received by 
his predecessor, Albert H. Wiggin. The Banking Committee’s own 
investigation had disclosed that Wiggin's peak salary was $250,000 
a ig Si and that in some years his total compensation was almost 
$300,000. 

The highest salary in the National City Bank, where Charles C. 
Mitchell once drew more than 61,000, 000 a year, was paid to 
Gordon S. Rentschler, president. He received $125,000 plus a 
bonus of $5,550. 

James H. Perkins, who succeeded Mitchell, was getting only 
$45,000 a year, with a bonus of $4,550. 

BONUS NOW ONLY MEMORY 


The report showed incidentally that the bonus uncov- 


system 
ered by the committee's investigation in some of the bigger insti- 
tutions is now only a memory. 


Most banks paid no bonus during 
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the year, and the highest were insignificant compared to those of 
the boom days. 

Other bankers who drew $100,000 or more during the year 
included: 

Charles S. McCain, chairman of the board, Chase National Bank; 
galary, $128,488; bonus, $2,040. 

George W. Davison, chairman of the board, Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co.; salary, $100,000. 

Percy H. Johnston, president Chemical Bank & Trust Co. of 
New York; salary, $125,000. 

Walter E. Frew, chairman Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co. of 
New York; salary, $100,000; bonus, $2,882. 

Charles H. Sabin, chairman Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; 
salary, $95,333; bonus, $5,586. 

W. C. Potter, president Guaranty Trust Co.; salary, $95,333; 
bonus, $5,735. 

Harvey D. Gibson, chairman of the board and president of the 
Manufacturers’ Trust Co., New York; salary, $125,000. 

HIGH SALARIES IN STATE BANKS 

The report disclosed that the highest salaries were in the State 
banks rather than the national banks. ; 

Some of the bigger banks had whole corps of officers making 
more than $25,000. In addition to Aldrich and McCain, the Chase 
National Bank reported seven officers drawing from $50,000 to 
$90,000 and 63 vice presidents getting from $11,500 to $45,000. 

The National City Bank, in addition to Rentschler, had 6 officers 
drawing from $50,000 to $75,000 and 28 others ranging from 
$10,000 to $40,000. 

The Philadeiphia National Bank, of Philadelphia, paid three 
Officers salaries ranging from $39,320 to $96,674 and 15 others from 
$13,750 to $24,570. 

The report also showed that Charles G. Dawes, former Vice 
President, was getting only $13,300 as chairman of the board of 
the City National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, although Philips 
R. Clark, president, was receiving $33,000. 


List IN DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA AREA 
WASHINGTON HAS FOUR BANKERS GETTING OVER $25,000 

The following local and near-by bankers are among the names 
of bank officers who received $25,000 or more during the year ended 
June 30, 1933, with their position, salary, and bonus in that order 
(figures in parentheses are the salary rate at the end of the year): 

NATIONAL BANKS 

W. m: National Metropolitan Bank, George W. White, 
president, $25,000; Riggs National Bank, Robert V. Fleming, presi- 
dent, $35,200. 

Baltimore: First National Bank, Albert D. Graham, chairman of 
board, $55,000; Morton D. Prentis, president, $35,000; James D. 
Harrison, vice president, $27,000. 

Richmond, Va.: First & Merchants’ National Bank, John M. 
Miller, Jr., president, $28,679 ($26,830). 

STATE MEMBER BANKS 

Washington: American Security & Trust Co., Corcoran Thom, 
president, $24,583 ($22,500); Washington Loan & Trust Co., Harry 
G. Meem, president, $28,170 ($25,080). 

Baltimore: The Fidelity Trust Co., W. Bladen Lowndes, presi- 
dent, $25,000; Maryland Trust Co., Heyward E. Boyce, president, 
$27,306 ($25,200). 

You will remember the salaries of $125,000, $150,000, $175,- 
000, and even $200,000 that insurance companies were pay- 
ing their presidents last year. It is a disgrace. The people 
ought to stop doing business with them. 

I promise you that if I live long enough and if I can stay 
here in this House long enough, so help me God, I am going 
to help you to stop these unreasonably big salaries that 
are being paid Government employees and that are being 
paid to bank, railroad, and insurance company officials, 
which is unjust to the people. It ought to stop. It must 
stop. 

If Mr. Talley thinks he can move the cotton from the 
interior points of the States of Texas and Arkansas and the 
other States down there and carry it to the big warehouses 
in a few big cities in the interest of these big compressing 
and warehouse companies, he has another guess coming. 
When we Congressmen from the cotton States combine 
against him, he had better look out. I am asking every one 
of you to help me pick him up and throw him across the 
Potomac River. We have no use for him here. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. What the gentleman complains about is 
the result of operating certain parts of the new deal with 
members of the old gang? 

Mr. BLANTON. He never has had a heart for the ordi- 
nary citizen. He has been against the farmers all his life. 
He has been against the country and for the big city. He 
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says that we in the small areas should not have any banks. 
In other words, in my section I ought to go 200 miles to 
Dallas in order to do my banking business. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Tuomason] should go to Dallas to do his 
banking business. El Paso is not big enough. Talley feels 
that the banks of the country are needed only in the big 
cities because his heart is not with the farmers. 

He tells these bankers not to lend their money to farmers 
but put it in Government securities. This is the reason the 
farmers in the country have been losing their farms. This 
is the reason that the owners of homes in the small towns 
of 25,000 and under have been losing their homes. 

You can take some peewees and put them in a big posi- 
tion that is much too big for them, and they immediately 
imagine they are above the people. They immediately be- 
come convinced that they are the masters of the people 
and not the servants of the people. Lynn P. Talley has 
got to remember that he is a servant of the people and 
not their master. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time and yield 
30 minutes to the distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Stroyicu]. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Srrovicz]. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the Committee, food, beverages, and drugs have been the 
foundation, from time immemorial, upon which the super- 
structure of the health of mankind has been preserved. 
Food and beverages to maintain bodily health and vigor. 
Drugs to restore lost health. Cosmetics to improve women’s 
looks have had the keen attention of the women of all times 
and climes, and of all races, from the dawn of civilization 
throughout all the ages. : 

“Tell me what you eat, and I'll tell you what you are.” 
This adage can be paraphrased by saying: 

“Tell me with what his food was adulterated, and III tell 
you what caused his death.” 

Nature does not produce all our food products the same 
everywhere. Nor is all food of the best quality. All fruits 
grown are not of superlative standard. All vegetables that 
Mother Earth brings forth are not of the finest quality. All 
meat products do not come from the choicest animals. 

There is a natural variation in quality, standard, and 
nutritive value in all plant and animal products. Food and 
drugs, offered for sale, should be graded officially, by label- 
ing, to show the consuming public these variations in the 
quality of food and drugs they purchase. 

If the food products we produce are not consumed, as time 
rolls by, nature, through decomposition, takes its toll on 
these animal and vegetable products. Deterioration and 
decay set in. The stage of putrefaction and dissolution 
arrives. The nutritive, caloric, and vitamin value of the 
food has been destroyed. In this condition food substance 
is unfit for human consumption. 

Here some of the vultures and carrion crows of unscrupu- 
lous business come in. Animated by greed and avarice they 
actually embalm this animal and vegetable material unfit 
for human consumption, by the utilization of artificial and 
chemical preservatives, colorations, astringents, and adul- 
terants, such as sodium sulphite, aniline dyes, sulphur diox- 
ide, sodium benzoate, formaldehyde, alum, boric acid, and 
countless other poisonous chemicals, that react on these 
decomposing foods, that are unfit for human consumption, 
to make them appear to be wholesome, palatable, fresh, 
and nutritious. 

Food, decayed and injurious and wholly unfit for human 
consumption, is thus sold by the carload. Millions on mil- 
lions of dollars is the price that the innocent purchaser 
pays for the privilege of being poisoned daily. 

When there is a surplus of good food obtainable, humanity 
should be protected by stringent laws declaring it to be 
criminal to adulterate, devitaminize, demineralize, and ab- 
stract important nutritive elements and ingredients from 
the food of mankind for the benefit of the personal greed 
and the enrichment of unscrupulous racketeers dealing in 
food products. 
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What is true about food products is equally true about 
certain drugs, cosmetics, and nonalcoholic and nonintoxi- 
cating beverages. In drugs we have adulteration, substitu- 
tion, and vitiation of strength. In cosmetics we find the 
use of poisonous elements that may be harmful to the hu- 
man body. In nonintoxicating and nonalcoholic beverages 
we have colored and charged water, dyed to make them 
attractive seeming to the eyes, no matter how harmful they 
may be to the human system. 

High-pressure salesmanship and false propaganda, de- 
signed to make the public what is craftily called health 
conscious, not out of regard for the public or the health 
of any citizen, but solely to sell alleged remedial products, 
is put out daily, yes, hourly, in a constant barrage through 
every form of available communication. 

Who ought to be held responsible for this frightful and 
dreadful state of affairs that has excited an innocent and 
often gullible public with fears about their health, their 
stomachs, their nervous systems, their teeth, their throats, 
their appearance? The answer is: Those who seek profit, 
and profit only, by the sale of alleged medicaments; reme- 
dies that neither remedy, nor cure; and cosmetics that 
scarify rather than beautify. These are the responsible ones, 
and they should be held up to public contempt and obloquy, 
and be punished for their reprehensible acts. 

Who profits by constantly urging the public to eat, drink, 
gargle, smear, brush, and spray with products that they 
promise will postpone the onset of every conceivable disease? 
Who assures mankind that they will provide recovery from 
every ailment that flesh is heir to, even to the curing of 
such diseases as cancer, tuberculosis, and other diseases now 
incurable by any known remedy? The same type of profit- 
eering buccaneers worshiping on the altar of Mammon— 
gluttons of greed. [Applause.] 

Who is responsible for permitting pears, apples, plums, 
asparagus, cauliflower, and cabbage to be sold to you still 
bearing overdoses of insecticides containing arsenic and 
lead? It is the producers who use the insecticides to kill 
the bugs that infest their product. They are too indolent 
to clean away the poison by means, easily available, but send 
it forth to do its deadly work, not caring who suffers from 
their criminal indifference or their willful and contributory 
negligence and callousness. 

Who is responsible for the selling to your home of chickens 
that are infected and diseased with tuberculosis, sarcoma, 
peritonitis, septicemia, croup, and other infectious diseases? 
Certainly not the honest poultry raiser. Certainly not the 
man or firm who takes proper pride in producing a healthful 
product. There are plenty of such honorable organizations. 
They should be protected against the avaricious and conniv- 
ing poultry buccaneers who fatten from the chicken racket 
by making the public pay tribute to them throughout the 
length and breadth of our Republic. 

Who sells these diseased products to the public without 
proper Government inspection? Outlaws of the food and 
drug industry who, under the guise of honest merchants 
and manufacturers, daily mulct their gullible victims. Why 
do these outlaws take these desperate chances? Because 
there are not enough inspectors properly to examine food 
and drug products offered for sale. There are not enough 
inspectors because Congress does not provide enough money 
to pay their wages. 

For the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, the ap- 
propriation actually usable by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration is $1,493,000—a little more than 1 cent a year 
for the population of the United States. For the 48 States 
of the Union there are provided 76 inspectors, an average 
of less than 2 inspectors for each State. Imagine 14 in- 
spectors investigating food, drugs, cosmetics, nonalcoholic 
and nonintoxicating beverages covering the metropolitan 
area, which consists of the city of New York and adjacent 
counties, with a population of over 10,000,000. These 14 in- 
spectors are supposed to inspect all the manufacturing and 
selling plants of New York City and its five boroughs, be- 
sides Albany, Schenectady, Syracuse, Herkimer, Utica, Roch- 
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ester, Buffalo, and the lesser cities of the State of New York. 
Imagine four inspectors covering the entire State of Cali- 
fornia. Bad as it is for New York State and California, it 
is even worse in the rest of the 46 States of the Union. They 
have fewer inspectors than New York and California. Is 
this condition of affairs just? Is this adequate protection to 
120,000,000 innocent consumers? 

Would it surprise you to learn that certain so-called 
“ germicidal, antiseptic, and disinfectant preparations ”, pro- 
fusely advertised by prints, signs, and voice as being able to 
kill every form of bacteria and germs harmful to humans 
are so weak in their germ-killing effect that bacteria ac- 
tually live and thrive in these very solutions and prepa- 
rations? Alluring and emphatic claims and assertions will 
not kill germs, 

Harmful germs and bacteria subjected to the germicidal 
effects of much-tooted concoctions, for which killing effects 
have been claimed within 15 seconds, have been proved to 
be alive and active at the end of long hours of complete im- 
mersion in the advertised germicidal fluid, when tests have 
been made by others than the manufacturer. 

In one such series of tests, 21 so-called antiseptics ” were 
subjected to trial to determine the efficacy of the much- 
heralded product when used according to the actual direc- 
tions for application printed by the manufacturers. Instead 
of the slaughter of germs promised, the results were wholly 
unsatisfactory, only the weakest of germs succumbing after 
15 minutes to 1 hour instead of in the instantaneous 
slaughter promised. 

Infections in industry from accidents due to the use of 
tools and machinery usually none too clean total about 250,- 
000ayear. Industrial casualty insurance companies pay from 
40 to 60 percent of their compensation cases for infected 
wounds. Time lost by employees in cases of infection of 
wounds averages 18 weeks longer in serious cases than where 
the wound is not infected; that is, the wound, of itself, is not 
as dangerous to the body as the germs that are introduced 
into the human system at the time of wounding or through 
later infection. The money loss from industrial wounds 
each year totals $104,000,000; the time loss, 4,450,000 weeks, 
or 85,000 years. These figures do not include wounds re- 
ceived in agriculture, the home, at play, or in transportation, 
and it is on all these injuries that the germicidal and anti- 
septic makers fatten. 

Do the ladies and gentlemen of this House realize that 
what are called “radium cures” have sent several persons 
to horrible deaths after suffering frightful pain and torture 
ere they passed away? Throughout the length and breadth 
of our country the newspapers have carried full accounts of 
such tragedies. Radium has its uses in the treatment of 
certain malignant diseases by qualified specialists. Even 
these authorities, with all the knowledge obtainable and 
available about this mysterious substance, radium, have lost 
fingers, arms, and parts of their bodies, due to exposure to 
the effects of radium, and eventually have died from these 
effects. What chance do you think the innocent drinker of 
radium water, as it was called, had when this fluid, power- 
fully fortified by a highly destructive element, came into 
contact with the sensitive membrane and tissue of the inter- 
nal organs? None whatsoever. Its sale and distribution 
were criminal. 

I am wholly in sympathy with the efforts of womankind 
to make themselves as attractive as possible and to aid 
nature in this process by the careful and judicious help of 
art. If a touch of rouge on the cheeks relieves a natural 
pallor, any woman is justified in using it. If a tint of lip- 
stick enhances the color and better defines the form of the 
lips, what harm does it do? Most men can tell when artifi- 
cial aids have been used, and accept it as a whim of woman- 
kind, and let it go at that, in modern days. The women of 
Babylon and Nineveh, of Egypt, Greece, and Rome used cos- 
metics. Articles found in tombs prove that as a fact, abso- 
lutely beyond any question of doubt. They even bobbed their 
hair in the most approved method of 1934, as the monu- 
ments and statues of ancient days show. When women will, 
they will. Let the male of the species beware. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Chairman, adulteration of food is not a new racket of 
recent growth. It has been practiced by all peoples from 
the start of recorded time. There is death in the pot” 
(IL Kings iv: 40) was cried to Elisha to warn him that the 
herbs of which the pottage was made were poison weeds of 
which he could not eat. 

Amongst the ancient Athenians a row was raised during 
the building of the Parthenon by the workingmen that their 
wine was being adulterated. A special wine inspector was 
appointed by the government to catch these adulterators. 
In 1482 a wine falsifier of Germany was forced to drink 
6 quarts of his own vintage, from the effects of which he died. 

Pliny the Elder, prior to the destruction of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum by the volcanic Vesuvius, complained that 
“ white earth was added to the bread baked in his day. 

During the reign of William the Conqueror brewers were 

heavily fined for adulterating beer and were drawn around 
in carts receiving the jibes and execrations of an outraged 
citizenry. 
In 1830 there appeared in England an anonymous book on 
the adulteration of food by the baker, brewer, grocer, cheese- 
monger, pastry cook, confectioner, and so forth. Most of 
the food purveyors were implicated. The author recom- 
mended that those found guilty of adulteration of food be 
exiled from England. He opposed fining those guilty of 
adulteration because of the large profits which made it easy 
for them to pay their fines. 

Apparently the old racket goes on garbed in new vest- 
ments. Solomon was right when he said, “ There is nothing 
new under the sun.” But that is no reason for any manu- 
facturer to concoct and sell, at ridiculous prices, depilatory 
creams for removing surplus hair, such as I show you, that 
contain a large percentage of thallium acetate, a most viru- 
lent poison, that has caused terrible and dreadful suffering 
and permanent scarification to women. These depilatories 
have been highly advertised and sold to innocent and un- 
suspecting women to their tragic regret and to their perma- 
nent disfigurement. 

Here is a bottle of Jamaica ginger, commonly known to 
those who drank it as “ jake”, that an irresponsible manu- 
facturer adulterated with triorthocresol phosphate, a pow- 
erful poisonous synthetic preparation, that caused horrible 
deformities and paralysis among 25,000 victims, many of 
whom died. Thus far sentences of 20 months in prison and 
fines of $2,500 were imposed upon two of the individuals re- 
sponsible for shipment of this poisonous ginger extract, and 
a prison sentence of 17 months on a third. Two members of 
a Boston firm responsible for the manufacture of the goods 
have been prosecuted and upon having pleaded guilty were 
given jail sentences of 2 years each in addition to a fine of 
$1,000 against the company. One member of the firm is 
serving his sentence. The other is at liberty under sus- 
pended sentence. 

This is the type of justice meted out to 5 people for kill- 
ing hundreds of people and poisoning 25,000 people in 24 
States of the Union. Thousands of these unfortunate vic- 
tims of “Ginger Jake” poisoning are still suffering and 
remain crippled and paralyzed from the poisonous effects of 
this powerful drug. Millions of dollars have been paid in 
accident insurance by various companies in the United 
States to these tragic victims of unscrupulous and criminal 
business methods of racketeers and bootleggers operating 
despite the present pure food and drug laws of the United 
States. 

Do you know that yeast used in some commercial bread- 
making in the United States contains a chemical improver 
called “ potassium bromate”, and that French health off- 
cials consider this drug so harmful that its use in baking 
is prohibited in France? Still it is used in the yeast that 
goes into some of the bread that we eat in the United States. 

Heralded far and wide by screaming advertisements every- 
where, through radio, newspapers, magazines, periodicals, 
billboards, are the alleged great and powerful virtues, 
germicidal and antiseptic powers, of various well-known 
tooth pastes and preparations. The chief chemical used in 
forming one of these tooth pastes is so poisonous that a 
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German officer committed suicide by swallowing the contents 
of a tube of it. Abrasive ingredients were found in other 
tooth pastes. These materials were shown to have sharp, 
heavy angles and edges that not only injured the gums but 
wore away the hard enamel of the teeth. 

Penny prize candies containing copper coins, small toys, 
and even alcohol are made and sold by manufacturers to 
innocent little children. Their nefarious profits are obtained 
from the purchase by innocent children of wares that are 
heavily injurious, not alone from the prizes they contain 
but from the poor quality of the candy and the coatings 
used. It is serious enough when adults are gulled into pur- 
chase of foods, drugs, and beverages; but when children are 
induced by specious and cheap prizes to buy and eat stuff 
that often is not fit for hogs to eat, the business is being 
carried on to a point of villany that is indescribable. How 
would you like to find that your small boy or girl had stuck 
in its throat, or bronchial tube, a leaden toy, such as a jack, 
a rabbit, a chicken, or a copper cent covered with the green 
slime that only copper can produce? In many of these 
cases surgical intervention had to be resorted to to remove 
these foreign bodies from the throat and bronchial tubes of 
these innocent and unsuspecting children. 

It would shock the conscience of the American people if 
they knew that thousands of lives are annually jeopardized 
upon the operating tables, and serious complications often 
ensue in our hospitals because the ether with which the 
patient had been anesthetized is contaminated and vitiated. 
Ten years ago 35 percent of all ether examined was found 
to be below standard; that is, dangerously impure and 
adulterated. When this fact became known there was some 
improvement. Recently tested samples of ether entering 
interstate commerce were found to be adulterated and im- 
pure. 

How would you like to be one of the innocent victims op- 
erated in a hospital that might die on the operating table 
because the ether that the surgeon relied on to relieve 
you of pain, trusting to the manufacturers’ promise that 
it is pure, gave you eternal sleep and relieved you of pain 
forever? 

There is no time in a woman’s life when she needs the 
most tender and sympathetic care, the utmost sanitation in 
all accessories, than when she is about to give birth 
to her child. Maternal mortality at childbirth is still too 
great. Perhaps the great mortality in modern childbirth 
that has caused the death of thousands of mothers can be 
attributed to the terrific hemorrhages that take place after 
delivery, due to the impotency of the drug called “ergot”, 
which has been found to contain only one fourth of the 
strength it should have to stop the hemorrhages, which is 
the purpose for which it is used. 

How many Members of Congress know that there is a 
little pamphlet usually issued monthly by the United States 
Department of Agriculture which is called “Notices of 
Judgment Under the Food and Drugs Act”, in which are 
printed the names of organizations, groups, and manufac- 
turers whose foods, drugs, cosmetics, and nonalcoholic and 
nonintoxicating beverages are being confiscated because 
these products have been found to be unfit for human con- 
sumption through adulteration, decomposition, substitution, 
and other causes. 

Still, in the records I have searched, I have found that 
only one person was sent to jail, and that for a short time, 
for violation of the Food and Drugs Act. How many cor- 
porate owners, groups, and individuals who manufactured 
these foods and drugs unfit for human consumption have 
been arrested? Only one. The containers and packages hold- 
ing these products are arrested, not the persons who are re- 
sponsible for the placing of unfit, putrid, decomposed, and 
filthy food or below-strength or adulterated drugs or poi- 
sonous cosmetics in the containers and packages. The 
thing is made the criminal—not the person who is respon- 
sible for the thing—the person who made and sold the 
thing, whatever it was, that was unfit for human consump- 
tion. Did you ever hear of anything so tragically ridicu- 
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lous? Like arresting the jimmy and not the burglar. Or 
arresting the pistol and not the murderer. Or, as is actu- 
ally the case, arresting the poison and not the poisoner. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, under the operation of the present food 
and drug law, I have found, time after time, as disclosed in 
these notices of judgment the governmental seizure of food 
that has been libeled as being “ adulterated in that it con- 
sisted in part of a decomposed-animal substance.” In one 
particular case the packing company admitted the allega- 
tion of the libel. The food, in this case, 925 cases of salmon, 
was released to the claimant conditioned that this decom- 
posed food be made to conform with the Federal Food and 
Drug Act and the product was allowed to be reshipped back 
to Seattle to be reconditioned. I would like to have some 
Member of this distinguished House tell me how and by 
what means decomposed fish can be reconditioned to make it 
fit for human food and human consumption. The case I 
have referred to is that of the United States against Mc- 
Govern & McGovern reported on page 213 of Notices of 
Judgment, issued in January 1934. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Committee, do you realize that 
120,000,000 people in the United States spend $20,000,000,000 
annually for food, drugs, cosmetics and nonalcoholic and 
nonintoxicating beverages. Think of it, $20,000,000,000. 
Yet the Congress of the United States for the current fiscal 
year appropriated net, only $1,493,000 to run the Food and 
Drug Administration and to enforce all the pure food and 
drug laws throughout the entire United States, which means 
that less than 1 cent a year is spent on each person to pre- 
vent him or her from being poisoned by unscrupulous rack- 
eteers in foods, drugs, cosmetics, and beverages throughout 
the United States. 

May I repeat that to carry out the provisions of the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act there are only 76 food and drug inspec- 
tors employed. Imagine 14 inspectors being able to cover all 
the nefarious chicanery in food and drugs in the State of 
New York. Imagine the great expanse of the State of Cali- 
fornia being successfully covered by four inspectors. This is 
a tragic indictment of the negligence of legislation to provide 
sufficient appropriations to safeguard and preserve the vital 
interests in pure food and drugs of the consuming people of 
the United States. [Applause.] 

During the last 14 years Congress has appropriated the 
tremendous sum of $250,000,000 to enforce the prohibition 
laws that the American people have detested and that were 
finally repealed. Congress has appropriated between twenty- 
five and fifty millions of dollars to exterminate the boll 
weevil, the corn borer, the fruit fly, the grasshopper, hog 
cholera, cattle diseases and God knows how many other 
countless parasites that are living in the animal and vege- 
table kingdom. Yet when it comes to protecting and pre- 
serving the human family, the men, women, and children 
of our Nation against poisoning, adulteration, substitution, 
abstraction, cheating in quality and quantity, of their food, 
drugs, cosmetics, and beverages we deny sufficient money to 
and emasculate the work of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to such a pitiful state that it is impossible for that 
administration adequately and properly to function and to 
do justice to its work of preserving the health of 120,000,000 
human beings. 

Is cotton, or the destruction of the parasites that live and 
thrive on it, of more value than human life? Was the pro- 
hibition of drinking, interfering with the personal liberty 
of our fellowmen, of more importance than the protection 
of the quality and the purity of their food? Is the health 
of cattle and swine more important than the happiness, 
prosperity, and the health of human beings? Are crop 
profits of more importance than the physical and mental 
welfare of our fellowmen? Is human life of such little value 
that Congress does not appropriate more than 1 cent a year 
for each person to assure good, wholesome food to keep the 
vital spark going in our children, our wives and mothers, 
our aged and infirm, and ourselves? Answer me with your 
votes, when the time comes to grant adequate appropria- 
tions that will safeguard the life, health, and happiness of 
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our American people and they will answer you when they 
come to vote for you. In this new era of the new deal— 
the square deal—the forgotten man must come to the fore, 
Humanity must take its place in the forefront of civiliza- 
tion. In the future call of the national roll of honor human 
rights must and will supersede property rights. [Applause.] 

Just as the circulation of the blood carries life and nutri- 
tion to every tissue of the body, so do newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals, and other publications carry news, infor- 
mation, and advertising to 120,000,000 people of the United 
States. 

Newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and publications re- 
ceive only 15 percent of their gross income through circu- 
lation. The other 85 percent comes to them through selling 
advertising space in their publications. Every publication 
uniformly preaches the gospel of honesty, of integrity, of 
justice in the business relationship of mankind with his fel- 
lowman. Why should not every publication itself do like- 
wise and carry only the truth regarding advertising? 

Why should many of our publications exaggerate, falsify, 
and disseminate advertising news that is palpably and 
grossly unjust to the consuming public and unfair to the 
ethics and standards of honest publications? 

The slogan of the New York Times, one of the greatest 
newspapers in all the world, is that it prints “ all the news 
that’s fit to print.” Why should we not paraphrase that 
sentiment to every publication and say, You shall print 
only the advertising fit and right to print”? The New 
York Times lives up to this ethical standard and has pros- 
pered. Why not all publications? 

Only a short time ago the late William E. Humphrey, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, estimated that there were at 
least 1,000 advertisers of fraudulent schemes now operating 
regularly with the aid of certain magazines and newspapers 
throughout the country. In one publication alone he found 
no less than 50 different advertisements which he considered 
safe to designate as illegal. Mr. Humphrey contended that 
the annual loss to the consumers through false, misleading, 
and exaggerated advertising runs into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it would be a most 
liberal estimate to say that only 25 percent of the business 
transacted in our country each day is done as a result of 
natural demand. The other 75 percent is contributed as a 
result of salesmanship in one form or another. It is on this 
75 percent of advertising that the welfare and prosperity of 
our country is dependent. 

Advertising is founded on the publicity formula and the 
economic fallacy that “repetition makes reputation.” Con- 
stant advertising of the virtues and qualities of all food, 
drugs, cosmetics, nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages 
brings the product before the consuming public and induces 
them to purchase food materials whether they need them 
or not. 

More than 16,000,000,000 copies of daily, weekly, and 
monthly periodicals are printed and circulated every year in 
the United States. Every copy carries advertising matter 
intended to induce the readers to buy some article of com- 
merce, and of these at least one third are food, drugs, bev- 
erages, and cosmetics. Approximately $1,000,000,000 is paid 
publishers annually by advertisers who use the 20,000 daily 
and monthly newspapers, which have a circulation of about 
1,400,000,000 a month. 

These publications live on revenue collected from adver- 
tisers. The advertisers live on money collected from the 
purchasing public. 

For many years in the past a great many publishers, with- 
out consideration for their readers, accepted and published 
advertisements filled with false and misleading representa- 
tions and thereby became parties to the deception and fraud 
perpetrated on their readers. 

The vast majority of publishers today are reputable and 
respect the confidence of and guard the welfare of their 
readers. The business office of a newspaper or periodical 
edits advertising copy as carefully as the news section edits 
reading matter. These reputable publishers will not know- 
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ingly publish false or misleading advertisements. They ap- 
prove all efforts to stop such advertising and loyally cooper- 
ate with the Federal Trade Commission, which, under the 
law, now has charge of this type of advertising, in its efforts 
to prevent it. 

Unfortunately, there are many unscrupulous advertisers 
and publishers who still print any advertising copy for which 
payment is made to them. 

Laws are essential to restrain and punish such unscrupu- 
lous advertisers and publishers in order to protect reputable 
advertisers and publishers as well as the general public. 
Laws are not necessary for law-abiding citizens, but they 
are essential to protect the law-observing from the law- 
breaking element. 

Every reputable advertiser and publisher need fear no 
law designed to prevent false, misleading, or fraudulent ad- 
vertising, since they do not use nor publish such form of 
advertising. It is the unscrupulous and disreputable adver- 
tisers and publishers who must be restrained and punished 
for their use and abuse of a noble profession and institution, 
the daily, weekly, and periodical press, to forward their 
nefarious projects to make profits from advertising worth- 

less and dangerous medical products and for helping, 
through advertisement to dispose of food unfit for human 
consumption. 

The present cooperation of the Federal Trade Commission 
with the Food and Drug Administration, for the prevention 
of unfair trade practices as they apply to the advertising in 
a false, misleading, or fraudulent manner of foods, drugs, 
cosmetics, and nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages, 
is made more powerful by my food and drug bill. No pow- 
ers in the present Federal Trade Commission Act are dis- 
turbed by my bill. Indeed, their commendable work is forti- 
fied, enhanced, and strengthened. 

Newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and publications have 
constantly been denouncing the paternalistic attitude of our 
Government through its granting of subsidies. We have 
subsidized the railroads, the great banking institutions, the 
great life-insurance organizations, the merchant marine, the 
different States of the Union for various projects and enter- 
prises, and, last but not least, we have subsidized the news- 
papers, magazines, periodicals, and publications during the 
last year by granting them a subsidy of almost $90,000,000 
through the carrying of these publications as second-class 
mail matter. 

It should, therefore, be the privilege, no, I should say the 
duty of newspapers, receiving the beneficence and munifi- 
cence of the contributions of 120,000,000 of citizens, tax- 
payers of the United States, that these great publications to 
carry into fruition and realization the ideal of having their 
advertising space carry advertising news that is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. [Applause.] 

Our modern financial and monetary system is founded 
upon the philosophy of economic scarcity of gold, while our 
mass technological standards and industries are built upon 
the philosophy of economic abundance. These two systems, 
one represented by economic scarcity and the other by eco- 
nomic abundance, are in conflict with each other. They do 
not articulate. They do not harmonize. They fail to unite. 
Because of this incompatibility between economic scarcity 
and economic abundance, advertising becomes an accepted 
necessity adequately to distribute in the markets of our 
country and the world the materials of production. The 
present condition of production and distribution brings into 
play the disintegrating forces of competition. 

In the old days competition was the life of trade. Today 
competition is the death of profits. The only medium 
whereby the principle of economic scarcity and the element 
of economic abundance can be harmonized is through the 
element of advertising. Constant repetition is the slogan, 
watchword, and shibboleth of modern business enterprise. 
Advertising within the last 30 years has been chiefly instru- 
mental and responsible in making the great strides that 
business, commerce, and industry have enjoyed. 

It has always been my intent, and I believe always my 
action, to be fair and just to everyone. In the food and 
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drugs bill which I introduced in the House on January 29, 
1934, H.R. 7426, I have embodied proposed legislation that 
I think will meet and cure many of the difficulties which 
now arise under the present food and drugs laws. 

My main thought has been the protection of the American 
people against those who would sell them food, drugs, cos- 
metics, and nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages un- 
fit for human consumption. My chief desire has been to 
be fair and just to the 90 percent of the producers of such 
products, who honestly and sincerely desire to provide 
wholesome goods to our American citizens. No honest pro- 
ducer, processor, or manufacturer need fear the effect of 
any section of my bill. It is designed to protect him 
against the racketeersman in his own line of endeavor, as 
well as against the charlatan and quack, as well as to pro- 
tect the public. 

The cornerstone and touchstone of worthiness I have 
used throughout my bill is this: Does the product contain 
anything that is harmful or injurious to the average human 
system? If it does not, there is nothing to prevent its sale 
anywhere and any place under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Government. 

If the article be food and it be found to be pure and 
wholesome, within the common and accepted meaning of 
this term, the Food and Drug Administration is directed to 
issue a permit to the producer, processor, or packer to print 
on or surcharge his private label with these words: 

This product meets the requirements of the quality standards 
of the Food and Drug Administration of the United States of 
America. 

No manufacturer or anyone else could ask more than this. 

I define a food to be any edible material, or materials, 
the nutritive elements of which are ingestible, digestible, 
absorbable, assimilable into, and beneficial to and not 
harmful nor injurious to the average human body. 

Producers and manufacturers of drugs or medicants are 
required to file the formulas of their preparations with the 
Food and Drug Administration, but such formulas need 
only disclose the active therapeutic ingredients; and all 
formulas must be kept secret. If anyone connected with 
the Food and Drug Administration shall reveal to any un- 
authorized person the contents of any formula in whole or 
in part, either while in the employ of the Administration 
or subsequent thereto, that person is subjected to imprison- 
ment of from 1 to 3 years, and the person soliciting or in- 
ducing such disclosure is made equally culpable of a felony 
and is subjected to the same penalty and must give an 
accounting of and pay compensatory damages for the illicit 
use of such formula to the rightful owner thereof. Mutila- 
tion or destruction of any formulas, records, or correspond- 
ence carries the same penalty. Therefore every safeguard 
is thrown around the formulas of the manufacturer and 
producer to prevent the formulas being made known to 
anyone who might use them illegally to their own purposes. 

The manufacturer of any food, drugs, cosmetics, or non- 
intoxicating and nonalcoholic beverage may continue to 
use his private label and his present trade mark. Neither 
right is disturbed in any way, provided that the label con- 
tains no false or fraudulent statements in conflict with the 
contents, capacities, or the amount of fill in the packages 
or containers in which it is sold. In addition to the sur- 
charge on pure-food products that I have referred to, my 
bill provides for three other labels to be used, which are 
white, blue, and orange in color, so the buying public at 
once can see into what class various drugs are placed. 

Here are the ways the classes and the colors of the labels 
are determined: If the material or materials described in the 
formula or in the prints, labels, or labeling are not harmful 
to the average human system, if intaken or applied by self- 
treatment and contain no harmful drug, injurious to the 
average human system in the proportions represented by the 
formula or in the prints or labels presented to the public, 
the applicant shall be granted a license by the Food and 
Drug Administration to use a white label on the immediate 
container or package of his product bearing the words— 


Formula registered in the Food and Drug Administration of the 
United States of America at Washington, D.C, 
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And in type of the same size the words— 

Contains no material or materials harmful or injurious to the 
av e human system in the proportions represented by the 
formula or formulas for this product. 

This white label will be a certificate of character. It will 
indicate that the food, drugs, and beverages are pure and 
wholesome. It will make the American consumer “ white- 
label conscious.” : 

I digress to call your attention to the words “average 

human system” and the reason for their use. All persons 
do not react the same to all drugs. Some persons have what 
physicians call an idiosyncracy against certain foods and 
drugs. Shellfish, strawberries, cucumbers, and other edibles 
produce a rash on some folk. Certain drugs, camphor, qui- 
nine, and others affect some persons adversely, but that is no 
reason why the rest of us should be deprived of edibles, 
potables, and medicines that act favorably on us and produce 
beneficial results. 
- Resuming: There are certain powerful and effective drugs 
and extracts that are most valuable in the restoration of 
health, but their potency is such that they can be used safely 
only under the prescription and continuous observation and 
care of a physician. For such drugs my bill provides that 
the container or package shall bear a blue label, permit for 
the use of which is to be issued after the filing of the formula 
with an analysis of it by the Food and Drug Administration. 
This label shall bear the words— 


Formula registered with the Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 


And shall also state the dosage and name of the drug and 
continue— 


i 
Caution! Contents to be used only under the care and super- 
vision of a registered physician, 


Certain hypnotic and narcotic drugs such as opium, mor- 
phine, cocaine, and so forth, are highly useful in the practice 
of medicine and in the alleviation of pain. But they never 
should be self-administered and should be available to the 
general public only on the prescription of a doctor and used 
medically only under the care and supervision of a physician. 

These drugs are placed in a third class, and their contain- 
ers or packages under the provisions of my bill must bear 
an orange-colored label, permit to use, which is to be granted 
by the Food and Drug Administration after filing of the 
formula, and its analysis of the materials proposed to be 
sold. This label shall bear the words, “ Formula registered 
in the Food and Drug Administration at Washington, D.C.— 
Caution, Habit Forming”, shall bear the name and dosage 
of the habit-forming hypnotic or narcotic drugs, and con- 
tinue to be sold and used only under the prescription and 
supervision of a registered physician.” 

Hair dyes which contain an aniline derivative, or an amine 
or a metallic salt or compound, under the provisions of my 
bill, shall bear on their containers or packages a white label 
which shall state this, followed by the words: “ For external 
use only and must be used with care, and should not be 
used on eyelashes or eyebrows.” The formula must be reg- 
istered with the Food and Drug Administration, and when a 
permit is granted by it for such use the label shall state 
“Formula registered in the Food and Drug Administration at 
Washington, D.C.” 

The decision as to the medical, therapeutic, or remedial 
status of the materials in any container or package offered 
for sale and submitted for analysis does not rest finally with 
the officials of the Food and Drug Administration. My bill 
establishes a board of appeals for food, drugs, nonalcoholic 
and nonintoxicating beverage cases consisting of four spe- 
cially qualified members to be appointed by the President. 
To the board any applicant who has been refused a permit 
to use a white, blue, or orange label, or whose product has 
been set in a lower class than he thinks it should be placed 
may appeal. If the board sustains his contention he gets 
his label; if the decision of the board is adverse to him he 
still retains his right to appeal to the Federal courts, and 
the same right of appeal to the Federal courts is granted 
the Food and Drug Administration if it desires to use it. 
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In my bill it is provided that every container or package 
holding food, drugs, cosmetics, or nonalcoholic and nonin- 
toxicating beverages shall bear a trade mark registered in 
the United States Patent Office on the private label of the 
manufacturer. If the manufacturer now has a trade mark 
so registered, he need not obtain a new one. The art quality 
in the design of the trade marke is not considered. A spe- 
cial class for such trade marks is established in the Patent 
Office and the fee for such trade marks is reduced from 
$15 to $1. 

The applicant for a permit to use the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration labels must submit samples of his product for 
analysis to the Food and Drug Administration, and for this 
laboratory work a very reasonable fee of from $1 to $10 
is charged him. Counterfeiting or imitating any private or 
Government label is made a felony and penalized by from 
5 to 10 years’ imprisonment, so the manufacturer gets pro- 
tection for his trade mark and private label such as he never 
had before. No trade mark is granted until the product has 
been certified by the Food and Drug Administration not to 
be harmful or injurious to the health of any average human 
being. 

What I consider the most important feature of my bill is 
the complete emancipation of the small drug, grocery, and 
provision storekeeper. He will no longer be subjected to the 
humiliating disgrace of being indicted and arrested for a 
crime of which he is innocent. His belief in the manufac- 
turer as to his good faith in producing and selling to him 
wholesome products relieves him of the responsibility if he 
acted in good faith. The responsibility is placed where it 
belongs—at the source—the manufacturer, producer, proces- 
sor, or packager of food, drugs, beverages, and cosmetics that 
sold him food and drug products unfit for consumption or 
use by human beings. 

For the benefit of my colleagues I am going to ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks by printing after the 
conclusion of my address the full text of my bill I have in- 
troduced to cure all the evils about which I have complained. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the great progress of 
the United States can be attributed to the tremendous ad- 
vances that have been wrought in the social, economic, and 
political fabric of our Republic. 

Each Congress of the United States has contributed its 
political share to the agricultural, industrial, and commer- 
cial development of our people. In every form of human 
endeavor, in science, in art, in literature, in philosophy, in 
statesmanship, in engineering, invention, and technological 
perfection and improvement, our Republic stands in the 
forefront with the highest civilized nations of the world. 

In the past, those Congresses have been remembered that 

have declared war in order to preserve the ideals for which 
our Republic was founded. The War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, the World 
War. 
On the field of battle of these great conflicts of our coun- 
try’s past, millions bared their breasts to shot and shell 
and died that our institutions might be preserved. Today 
we are engaged in another great conflict. It is to determine 
whether these institutions founded upon the lifeblood of our 
martyred citizens shall endure or shall perish. We are wag- 
ing a great war against economic depression. Revolutionary 
changes are taking place everywhere. The policies upon 
which the superstructure of our Government has been reared 
are tottering and collapsing. Millions of deserving Ameri- 
cans ready to die for our Republic in time of war are starv- 
ing in times of peace, amidst a harvest of plenty. 

To preserve our institutions of hallowed memory, to keep 
faith with those who have given up their today that others 
may have their tomorrow, it has become necessary for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the beloved Commander in Chief of 
our Republic, to strengthen, fortify, and reconstruct those 
pillars that have supported the superstructure of our social, 
economic, political, and capitalistic form of government. 

When the actions and deeds of every Congress that has 
preceded us in the past will have been forgotten in the 
ashes of time, the Seventy-third Congress will remain and 
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endure in the memory of historians because it enabled us to 
escape a bloody revolution through adoption and practicing 
of the principles and ideals of social and economic justice. 
This action of the Seventy-third Congress has enabled us 
to rear a new edifice dedicated to our fellow man and con- 
secrated to the philosophic ideals of social, economic, and 
political justice that will bring the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

While we are passing through this great period of eco- 
nomic and social transformation, let us not forget in these 
trying days and depression times, to protect the life, the limb, 
and health of 120,000,000 American consumers through the 
adequate enactment of laws that will safeguard to each and 
to every American citizen food, drugs, and beverages that are 
and by the rights of humanity should be fit for human con- 
sumption. [Applause.] 

We have given much consideration to capital and material 
things, now let this Congress give consideration to men, 
women, and children and see to it that they are provided 
with food that is good and clean, with food that is whole- 
some, with beverages that are pure and palatable, and with 
medicines that are remedies for sickness, that human life 
may be made better, fuller, and happier for all. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, now that I have concluded my remarks on 
the subject of pure foods, drugs, cosmetics, nonalcoholic and 
nonintoxicating beverages, I shall be pleased, as is my usual 
custom, to answer any questions any Member of the House 
desires to propound to me. 

By the way, I am very pleased to see sitting in the body of 
the House of Representatives our beloved and distinguished 
Speaker, the Honorable Henry T. Ramey. Our gracious 
Speaker told me this morning that he was present in the 
House when the famous Dr. Henry W. Wiley, the great 
pioneering expert in foods, and James Mann, the leader of 
the House on the Republican side, appeared on this floor to 
explain to the Membership of this House the necessity for 
the enactment of the first pure food and drugs act in 1906. 
Speaker Rarney was greatly interested at that time in that 
measure, an interest which he has maintained ever since in 
legislation that will insure pure foods, drugs, and beverages, 
and harmless cosmetics for the men, children, and women of 
our country. 

Our beloved Speaker has been most gracious and exceed- 
ingly helpful to me in my efforts to bring the pure food 
and drugs law up to date, to strengthen them in such a way 
as will forever prevent fraud and deception in the prepara- 
tion, manufacture, and sale of articles that play such a 
great part in the preservation of the health and vigor of 
our people. For his courtesy to me I most emphatically wish 
here and now sincerely and gratefully to thank our great 
Speaker. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the Committee, 
before I begin to answer any question that any Member of 
the House may ask me I am going to show you actual 
examples of poisoned foods, drugs, and cosmetics, which have 
been before your eyes here in the well of the House during 
my discussion. Look at this sample of noodles in clear cello- 
phane and in gold-colored cellophane. Both samples are 
the same, but the one in the gold-colored container appears 
as if it were heavily loaded with eggs. Sheer fraud. 

Look at this, which shows how the Lydia Pinkham people 
meet the requirements of the drug law on their label, but 
continue to make unwarranted claims in their hand-out 
advertising. If this concoction has any value, it is only in 
the 18 percent alcohol contained in the alleged remedy. 

Here is an exhibit of the kind of alleged Jamaica ginger 
that a few years ago was sold throughout 24 States and 
poisoned over 25,000 persons. It is the infamous “ jake.” 

It was made in Boston and four men were imprisoned and 
fined for this murderous fraud and another was sentenced 
but the sentence was suspended. 

This is an example of how a trustful woman, desiring to 
add to her attractiveness, used a preparation called Lure- 
Lash on her eye lashes, with the result that one of her 
eyes was destroyed and she was made blind. President 
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Roosevelt shuddered with horror when his attention was 
called to this. 

Here is a preparation that is made from a rank weed 
called horsetail. i: is of no remedial, value but it is adver- 
tised to cure a dozen diseases besides diabetes. 

Here is a concoction called Bar-Ban” for which it is 
claimed that it can be used for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
bronchitis, colds, kidney trouble, and a long list of diseases. 
It could be used, but it would be useless for any remedial 
purpose. 

Here is an advertisement of yeast to make a woman grow 
thin; I have another advertisement of another yeast that 
claims to make women grow fat. One yeast makes fat 
women thin; another makes thin women fat. The age of 
miracles must have come back. [Laughter.] 

How many Members of the House know that the Food and 
Drug Administration issues a monthly pamphlet under the 
title of Notices of Judgment” in which are printed the 
often grewsome details of cases brought against food poison- 
ers? I will have these passed around to the Members of the 
House. Read them. Take them home with you and study 
them. You will see from them the necessity of efficient and 
punitive food and drug laws to stop the racketeering in 
edible and drinkable products. 

Look at these bottles. This one is a genuine 3-ounce 
bottle. This one seems larger, but is not. It is a 2-ounce 
bottle. Note the way it is made taller and thinner. Here 
is another fake bottle. The glass side walls are so close 
together that this bottle holds only three quarters of an 
ounce instead of its pretended 2 ounces. 

Here is the infamous Marmola of unsavory memory. The 
name is craftily attractive, but the material itself is vicious 
when used for self medication. It contains thyroid extract, 
which is very dangerous to use unless given under the super- 
vision of a physician. Marmola has ruined the health of 
many unfortunate women who have used it to their bitter 
regret. 

This product that I show you is Koremlu. It was put up 
by Cora M. Lubin and contains thallium acetate and was 
used as a depilatory. Over two and a half million dollars 
damages were asked for in suits brought against this woman, 
and she is now a bankrupt. But the product is still being 
Sold to ruin and scarify thousands of unfortunate women 
who buy and use this preparation. 

Here I show you a set of testimonials for an alleged rem- 
edy, called B & M, and beside them are the death certifi- 
cates of those who wrote the testimonials and died from the 
diseases it was alleged to cure. 

This B & M alleged remedy is the king fraud of them all— 
B&M. It began as a horse liniment and was used only for 
horses. Now it is advertised everywhere to cure tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia, bronchitis, blood poisoning, asthma, heart 
disease, and every disease that mortal flesh is heir to. Here 
is thé evolution of quack medical concoctions beginning with 
the horse and ending with man. 

Mr. BOLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. BOLAND. May I ask the gentleman if he has read 
the bill I have introduced (H.R. 8316) along this line? 

Mr. SIROVICH. For the benefit of my distinguished 
friend, and for the edification of the House, I want the Mem- 
bership to know that there have been several bills intro- 
duced regarding pure food, drugs, and cosmetics. One is 
additional powers to the Secretary of Agriculture which I 
sponsored in the House and which I have relegated to the 
background, because it takes away privileges and preroga- 
tives of the Federal Trade Commission and emasculates the 
work that this great organization is doing. It also gives 
additional powers to the Secretary of Agriculture to which I 
am opposed. Then we have the Black-Stephens bill, which 
is a bill written by the proprietary interests which is simply 
the old, pure food and drug legislation as it now exists, with 
a couple of Ethiopians buried in the middle, which would 
continue the very conditions I have been criticising here, 
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My friend Par Botanp has introduced a bill which I think, 
if my bill could not be passed, is one of the finest and most 
complete and progressive measures ever brought before the 
House. It is a bill that has been written by the Consumers 
Research of the United States, representing at least 100,000 
consuming people. It is a bill that is designed to bring about 
the millennium in food, drugs, cosmetics, and beverages. It 
is a bill that will help every human being to have the quality 
standard and nutritive value in foods and drugs to which 
he is entitled, and I want to compliment my friend Par 
Botanp for having the courage to introduce this kind of bill. 
Applause. 

Mr. BEAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I shall be very pleased to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BEAM. I was very much interested in the gentleman’s 
explanation of the anesthesia proposition. Does not the gen- 
tleman think it would be beneficial to the doctor, to the 
hospital, and to the patient if some analysis were made of 
the quality of the anesthesia administered to the patient 
without any direction from the Government itself? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I want to explain, for the benefit of my 
colleague and friend, that the United States Government has 
a Bureau of Standards and it never purchases anything until 
this Bureau investigates it to see that everything that is 
given to any of Uncle Sam’s men is of the best quality. It is 
about time we established a bureau of standards of the 
United States that would investigate all the food products for 
the benefit of the consuming public in just the same way. 
So I believe if we had this kind of bureau that could investi- 
gate ether and other products, the doctors and the public 
hospitals would be in position to buy the best they can have. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. It may interest the gentleman to 
know that our so-called Bureau of Prisons ” has been buy- 
ing from the wholesale houses stale goods and drugs that 
have been on the shelves for a long time and has been killing 
prisoners with them in our Federal penitentiaries. 

Mr. SIROVICH. That is not so bad, I will say to my 
friend, as when the United States Government, in 1920, 
sold all the ether it found was worthless after the war 
was over. It sold this to second-class dealers with the 
understanding that they would use it for varnish, shellac, 
and other similar purposes. One cruel man relabeled it 
and sold it to the hospitals of the United States, and 35 
percent of it was so vitiated and contaminated that thou- 
sands of people died in our country because of its use. I 
read of one case where there was stamped on an article by 
the Government of the United States the word “second”, 
and some unscrupulous dealer who bought this product 
changed it to “second to none” and sold it in that way. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I yield to my colleague from New York. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. What are the qualifications that the 
Government requires of a food inspector? The gentleman 
knows that to enforce a law of this kind such a man would 
have to have special qualifications to be able to make such 
investigations, 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, there are thousands of 
doctors in the United States who are in penury and want 
and would be glad to act as food inspectors if they were 
given an opportunity to take such an examination; but you 
have not given the Food and Drug Department the appro- 
priation that they need to effectively carry on their work. 
You have only 76 food inspectors in the United States. We 
have 48 States in the Union, and if you gave every State 2 
inspectors, you would have to have 96. Take my friend Tom 
BLANTON. BLanton’s State, from what the former Speaker, 
Jack Garner, told us, could be divided into six States of the 
Union because it is so large. In that entire State they have 
not more than one or two inspectors to look after the food, 
drugs, and cosmetics that they are using there. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Are these inspectors doctors? 

Mr. SIROVICH. No; they are not doctors. 
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Mr. FITZPATRICK. That is just what I am trying to find 
out. What are the qualifications required by the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. SIROVICH. The qualifications are such as necessitate 
knowledge of chemistry, of the physiological action of drugs, 
ability properly to analyze materials, and determine where 
adulteration was made. He would have to know physio- 
logical chemistry and physiology, and everything that is 
tains to food, drugs, and cosmetics. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. BLANTON. What are you going to do when the in- 
spectors disagree and when the doctors disagree as to the 
efficacy of remedies? Forty years ago some doctors would 
not let us have ice cream when we had a fever but now some 
feed us on ice cream. Years ago some doctors would not 
let us have ice with fever and now they pack us in ice. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SIROVICH. Increased knowledge, experience, and 
scientific observation are constantly making the medical 
profession improve its methods. Time and the increased 
longevity of mankind has vindicated changes and consequent 
improvement in treatment. The gentleman from Texas and 
I have been very consistent in our common ideals. When I 
was battling against poison in alcohol little did he and I 
dream that when I called the attention of the people of the 
United States, single-handed, almost 8 years ago, to poisoned 
liquor, that we would repeal the iniquitous eighteenth 
amendment at this time. All the time he was exclaiming, 
“Hold the line! Hold the line! Both of us have held the 
line. {Laughter and applause.] My good friend from Texas 
does not know when he is licked. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. SIROVICH. It is a pleasure to yield to my aggressive 
colleague. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the distinguished physician who 
does not drink himself feel proud that in most of the large 
hotels and cafes in Washington you can buy hard liquor that 
is drunk openly before young people? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Let me say to my distinguished friend, 
whom I personally love, honor, and respect, that I am not 
conversant with the situation in Washington with which he 
seems to be so familiar. [Laughter.] Let me say, however, . 
as one who never drinks and never smokes, that I believe in 
moderation in every form of indulgence. I never condemn 
the use of anything, but I always condemn the abuse of 
overindulgence in anything that would make a man or 
woman lose their self-respect. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I may have 
permission to extend my remarks by incorporating here my 
bill, H.R. 7426. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Following is the bill referred to: 

HR. 7426 


A bill to protect the consuming public of the United States of 
America, numbering 125,000,000 people, and the honest producers 
and distributors, numbering 50,000 persons, of food, nonalcoholic 
or nonintoxicating beverages, drugs, and cosmetics, sold, or of- 
fered for sale, in containers or packages, and to prevent the 
manufacture, shipment, and sale of adulterated or misbranded 


- food, drugs, nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages, and 


cosmetics, and to regulate traffic therein; to prevent the false or 

fraudulent advertisement of food, drugs, nonalcoholic and non- 

intoxicating beverages and cosmetics, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., (1) That 9 months after the passage of this 
act every bulk and separate container or package of food, non- 
alcoholic or nonintoxicating beverages, drugs, or cosmetics, pro- 
duced or prepared or processed or packaged or distributed in the 
United States of America, its Territories, possessions, or in the 
District of Columbia, shall have affixed thereon and thereto a 
print or label which shall state: Trade mark and label registered 
in the United States Patent Office. Formula registered in the 
Food and Drug Administration.” 

(2) When the formula or formulas of the product is filed for 
registration in the Food and Drug Administration by the producer, 
or preparer, or processor, of food, nonalcoholic or nonintoxicating 
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beverages, drugs, or cosmetics, the formula or formulas, shall fully 
describe the physiological action and properties and proportions, 
combination or composition of food, nonalcoholic or nonintoxicat- 
ing beverage, drug, or cosmetic named in the formula, the names 
of all the active ingredients only being given in full. If the 
material or materials, named in the formula or formulas be drugs, 
the therapeutic action, accepted by recognized authorities, shall 
be fully stated; if the material or materials be cosmetics or any 
preparation intended for use in improving the appearance of the 
user, the action, after external application, of the simple form or 
of the compound, composition, or combination of the material or 
materials shall be fully stated. 

(3) On receipt of the information herein required, together 
with specimens or samples of sufficient quantity for all tests of 
the product of the food, nonalcoholic or nonintoxicating beverages, 
drugs, and cosmetics, and accurate copies of the prints, label, 
labels, and labeling purposed to be used by the applicant on or 
in the containers or packages of food, nonalcoholic or nonintoxi- 
eating beverages, drugs, or cosmetics, which prints, label, labels, 
and labeling shall truthfully state the authoritative accepted use 
and physiological action of the material or materials described in 
the formula or formulas, the Food and Drug Administration shall 
make chemical analysis, or other necessary examination, for which 
the applicant shall pay a minimum fee of $1 and a maximum fee 
of $10, of the specimen or sample material or materials submitted, 
and of similar material or materials purchased in the open market, 
if obtainable, and shall compare the material or materials sub- 
mitted and purchased with the formula or formulas, submitted by 
the applicant to determine— 

(1) If the material or materials described in the formula or 
formulas, or in the prints, label, labels, or labeling and offered 
or purposed to be offered for public or private sale, or sold, are 
not harmful to the average human system if intaken or applied 
by self-treatment in or to the average human body, and t it 
or they contain no harmful drug injurious to the average human 
system in the proportions represented by the formula or formulas, 
cr in or on the prints, label, labels, or labeling presented to the 

ublic; 
p (2) If the material or materials described in the formula or 
formulas are such that they cannot be used safely for medicative, 
remedial, palliative, antiseptic, germicidal, disinfectant, or beauti- 
fying purposes except under the care and supervision of a reg- 
istered physician; 

(3) If the material or materials described in the formula or 
formulas, contain any habit-forming, hypnotic, or narcotic drug 
or drugs, or the material or materials singly are habit forming, 
hypnotic, or narcotic, and are designated as such by 
competent authorities, and should be used only under the pre- 
scription and care and supervision of a registered physician. 

Sec. 2. (1) If there be food in the container or package, with or 
without a liquid concomitant, and such food be found to be pure 
and wholesome, within the common and accepted meaning of this 
term, with no essential element or constituent abstracted, and 
not to be filthy, putrid, adulterated with foreign or inferior sub- 
stances, or preserved, processed or packed, or distributed in such 
manner or by such means or in such places as to be injurious to 
the health of an average human being, or animal used for food, 
and to be equal to or surpass the quality standards for that par- 
ticular food or the general standards for food set up by the 
Food and Drug Administration under the Food and Drugs Act, the 
Food and Drug Administration shall issue a permit, to continue 
in force while this standard is met by the producer, preparer, 
processor or packager, or distributor of food, to print on or sur- 
charge his label, labels, labeling, or prints with the words: “ This 
product meets the requirements of the quality standards of the 
Food and Drug Administration of the United States of America.” 

(2) A food is hereby defined for the purposes of this act to be 
any edible material or materials the nutritive elements of which 
are ingestible, digestible, absorbable, assimilable into and benefi- 
cial to and not harmful nor injurious to the average human body. 

Sec. 3. (1) The Food and Drug Administration is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to determine, establish, and promulgate, 
from time to time, reasonable standards of quality, condition, 
and/or fill of containers or packages for each class of food, non- 
alcoholic or nonintoxicating beverages, drugs, or cosmetics as will, 
by fair judgment, promote honesty and fair dealing in the interest 
of the consumer; the Food and Drug Administration is further 
authorized and directed to prescribe and to promulgate, from time 
to time, the form of statement that must appear in a plain and 
conspicuous manner on each label, print, or labeling on or in each 


immediate container or package of food, nonalcoholic or nonin- 


toxicating beverages, drugs, or cosmetics that falls below the 
standards set by and promulgated by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration; and the Food and Drug Administration is authorized to 
alter such form of statement, from time to time, as may be 
necessary to keep the product level with any improvements in 
producing, preparing, , or packaging that may be de- 
veloped. In promulgating such standards and forms of statements 
and any alterations thereof, the Food and Drug Administration 
shall specify the date or dates when such standards shall become 
effective, or after which such statements shall be used, and shall 
give public notice not less than 6 months in advance of the daie 
or dates on which such standards shall become effective or such 
statements shall be used. Nothing in this paragraph shall be 
construed to authorize the manufacture in or the sale, shipment, 
or transportation of adulterated or misbranded food, nonalcoholic 
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or nonintoxicating beverages, drugs, or cosmetics into or from any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United States, or into any 
other State, Territory, or possession of the United States, with 
intent to violate the provisions of this act. 

(2) A product of food, drugs, nonalcoholic or nonintoxicating 
beverages, or cosmetics shall be deemed to be misbranded if the 
material or materials or ingredients within, associated with, or 
combined with such product are not capable of producing the 
alimentary, curative, medicative, remedial, palliative, antiseptic, 
germicidal, disinfectant, or beautifying effects and results that are 
claimed in the label, labels, labeling, or prints attached to, affixed 
on, or delivered with the product they describe, or otherwise dis- 
tributed, or if the statements appearing on the label, labels, label- 
ing, or prints attached to, affixed on, or delivered with the con- 
tainers or packages holding such product are intentionally false 
or misleading regarding or concerning the contents of the con- 
tainer or package, or if the material or materials fall below the 
standards authorized herein and in the present food and drug law, 
as amended, to be set by the Food and Administration. 

(3) Nothing in this act shall be held to prohibit the production, 
manufacture, preparation, processing, packaging, or the offering for 
sale or distribution of any material or materials, or the combina- 
tion of a medical formula or formulas, beneficial for the protec- 
tion, maintenance, or promotion of the public and personal health 
of the population of the United States of America, its Territories, 
possessions, and the District of Columbia, if the use of such 
material or materials, formula or formulas is not injurious to the 
health of average human beings, and if such material or materials, 
formula or formulas is or are recommended by a lawfully registered 
physician or by competent medical authorities. 

(4) Any drug, medical or masticatory substance, preparation, 
product, compound, combination, or composition when mixed with 
food or coated with confection or other disguising materials shall 
be deemed to be either a drug or a food, dependent upon its 
intended use, and shall be classified as such, and its use and physio- 
logical action and effects shall be described clearly on the descrip- 
tive label on the container or package. 

(5) After examination and analysis of the submitted material or 
materials, if the material or materials shall meet the requirements 
of this act and the food and drug act, as amended, the Food and 
Drug Administration shall issue to the applicant therefor a license 
to print, produce, or impress a label descriptive of his product and 
to use and be required to use such print or label or labels or 
labeling as its examination and ana warrant, which license 
shall clearly indicate in which class hereinbefore set forth, the 
material or materials described in the formula or formulas and 
submitted for examination and analysis should be included. 

Sec. 4. (1) If the material or materials fall in class 1, as herein- 
before described, the applicant shall be granted by the Food and 
Drug Administration a license, revokable for cause, to use, and be 
required to use, a label, white in color, on the immediate container 
or package holding his product, bearing the words: “ Formula reg- 
istered in the Food and Drug Administration of the United States 
of America at Washington, D.C.” in clearly legible text of the same 
size throughout and continue: “ Contains no material or materials 
harmful or injurious to the average human system in the propor- 
tions represented by the formula or formulas for this product.” 

(2) If the material or materials fall in class 2, as hereinbefore 
described, and if the formula or formulas contains the names of 
material or materials that may prove dangerous or harmful or 
injurious to the average human system, unless used under the 
care and supervision of a registered physician, then the label, blue 
in color, shall bear the words: “ Formula registered with the Food 
and Drug Administration of the United States of America at Wash- 
ington, D.C.“, shall next state the name and dosage of injurious 
drugs, and continue: Caution—Contents to be used only under 
the care and supervision of a registered physician”, in clearly 
legible text. 

(3) If the material or materials fall in class 3, as hereinbefore 
described, the applicant shall be granted by the Food and Drug 
Administration a license, revokable for cause, to use and be re- 
quired to use, a label, orange in color, on the container or pack- 
age holding his product, bearing the words: “ Formula registered 
in the Food and Drug Administration of the United States of 
America at Washington, D.C.; caution—habit forming”, and state 
the mame and dosage of habit-forming contents of hypnotic or 
narcotic drug or drugs, as the case may be, and continue: To be 
sold and used only under the prescription and supervision of a 
registered physician.” The words “caution” and habit-forming ” 
shall be prominently displayed on the label and the other text 
be clearly legible. 

(4) The Food and Drug Administration is hereby authorized 
and directed to prohibit by regulation the transport, sale, or gift 
to or from any State of the United States, or its Territories, 
possessions, or in the District of Columbia, of any product or 
preparation offered for sale or sold as hair dye which contains any 
of the following material or materials, an aniline derivative or 
an amine, a metallic salt or compound, unless there shall be 
affixed to or attached to the container or package a label, white 
in color, which bears the words “Formula registered with the 
Food and Drug Administration of the United States of America; 
caution—this product contains an aniline derivative, or amines, 
or metallic salt; it is for external use only and must be used 
with care and should not be used on eyelashes or eyebrows.” 
INE Vor “caution” and “ external use only” shall be in capitals 
of the t. 
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(5) Every container or package transported, sold, or given away, 
in the United States, its Territories, possessions, and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, containing virus, therapeutic serum toxin, 
antitoxin, bacterial product of analagous products, or any serologi- 
cal or bacteriological products or derivatives shall bear a blue 
label affixed thereto or thereon which shall state the date of 
actual manufacture and the final date beyond which the material 
or materials cannot reasonably be expected to produce the physio- 
logical results for which it is intended and prepared, and the 
words Not to be sold nor used after the date of its impotency.” 

Sec. 5. (1) If the applicant is denied a license to use for his 
product a label authorized by the Food and Drug Administration 
and is convinced that on the facts disclosed by his formula or 
formulae and his product he should be granted a license by the 
Food and Drug Administration to use any or all of the labels 
hereinbefore described; or if he is granted by the Food and Drug 
Administration a license to use, and be required to use, a label in 
a lower class than that in which he thinks his formula or 
formulae and product should be classified, he shall have the right 
to appeal from the decision of the Food and Drug Administration 
to a board of appeals for food, drugs, nonalcoholic and non- 
intoxicating beverages, and cosmetic cases. 

(2) A Board of Appeals for Food, Drugs, Nonalcoholic and 
Nonintoxicating Beverages and Cosmetic Cases is hereby created, 
which Board shall consist of four members, to be appointed, if 
possible, within 30 days after the passage of this act, by the 
President of the United States of America, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, for terms of 4, 3, 2 years, and 1 year, in the 
order they are named for the first Board, after which the terms of 
the Board members shall be of 4 years’ duration; the members 
shall be paid a salary of $7,500 per annum out of the general fund 
of the Treasury and shall be provided with suitable quarters in a 
Government-owned building in Washington, D.C., which shall be 
their headquarters; one of them shall be a qualified and competent 
expert in animal food products offered for sale and sold in con- 
tainers or packages; one of whom shall be a qualified expert in 
vegetable food products offered for sale and sold in containers and 
packages; one of whom shall be a physician of at least 10 years’ 
experience, who shall be a qualified and competent expert in drugs 
and the ingredients used to produce cosmetics offered for sale and 
sold in containers or packages; one of whom shall be a qualified 
and competent expert in nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating bever- 
ages of all classes. 

(3) There is hereby created the office of a secretary of the 
Board of Appeals in Food, Drugs, Nonalcoholic and Nonintoxicat- 
ing Beverages, and Cosmetic Cases, who shall be appointed for a 
term of 4 years by the President of the United States with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, who shall be paid a salary of 
$6,500 per annum, out of the general fund of the Treasury, and 
who shall be provided with suitable quarters in a Government- 
owned building with the Board of Appeals. The duties of the 
secretary shall be to receive all papers, records, and correspondence, 
including the certification of the cases, in cases of appeal from the 
decision of the Food and Drug Administration in food, drugs, 
nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages, and cosmetic cases, 
and who shall assign each case so received to the member of the 
Board of Appeals to whom jurisdiction in the case is granted hy 
this act, and who shall advise the appellant of day and hour set 
for the hearing of his appeal, if the attendance in person or by 
attorney is desired by him, or required by the member of the 
Board of Appeals hearing his case, and shall also advise the 
appellant or appellants of the decision of the member of the 
Board of Appeals who has heard his case, and who shall perform 
such duties as are customary in such position and who shall re- 
quest the Civil Service Commission to supply him with such 
stenographers and typists, clerks, and other help as he may require 
to aid him in the proper performance of his duties. 

Sec. 6. (1) All producers, preparers, processors, packers, or dis- 
tributors of food, nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages, 
drugs, or cosmetics offered for sale or sold, in containers or pack- 
ages, in the United States of America, its Territories, possessions, 
and in the District of Columbia, shall apply for a license to use 
the form of Food and Drug Administration white, blue, or orange 
label herein specified, as applicable to their product not later than 
9 months from the date of the passage of this act. No denial of 
a license to use a Food and Drug Administration label as described 
shall be effective unless such denial shall be based on the causes 
set forth in this act and in the Food and Drug Act now in force, 
which are not inconsistent with or in conflict with the provisions 
of this act, and be fully stated to the applicant in writing. 

(2) In any case where the Food and Drug Administration shall 
render a decision adversely to any applicant and said applicant 
shall appeal to the Board of Appeals for a review of said decision, 
it shall be the duty of the member of the Board of Appeals to 
whom the case is assigned by the secretary of the Board of Appeals 
to require by order, or otherwise, any such case to be certified by 
the Food and Drug Administration to the Board of Appeals for its 
review and determination and it shall be the duty of the member 
of the Board of Appeals handling the case to maintain the record 
in said case in strict secrecy in the same manner as is required by 
the Food and Drug Administration in the original case. 

Sec. 7. (1) Nine months after the passage of this act every bulk 
and separate container or package of food, nonalcoholic or non- 
intoxicating beverages, drugs, or cosmetics, produced or prepared, 
or processed or packaged in the United States of America, its Ter- 
ritories, possessions, or in the District of Columbia, shall have 
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affixed thereto and thereon in the label hereinbefore prescribed, or 
on a separate label, the name and postal address of the producer, 
processor, preparer, packer, or manufacturer thereof, or a trade 
mark owned by him and registered in the United States Patent 
Office under the laws providing for registration of trade marks, but 
it shall be considered a compliance with the requirements of this 
act if, instead of a registered trade mark, there shall be used a 
notice that trade-mark registration has been applied for in the 
United States Patent Office before the passage of this act, or within 
30 days after the passage of this act, or within 30 days of the 
adoption and use of the trade mark by its owner in interstate 
commerce: Provided, however, That the use of any trade mark, 
registration of which the United States Patent Office has been 
finally refused, shall not be a compliance with this act, 

(2) Trade marks used on foods, nonalcoholic or nonintoxicating 
beverages, drugs, or cosmetics, which have been in bona fide use 
by the proprietor thereof for not less than 15 days in interstate or 
foreign commerce, or commerce with the Indian tribes by the 
proprietor thereof, may be registered under the act of March 19, 
1920, notwithstanding the requirements for use not less than 1 
year in section 1 (b) of said act, provided said trade marks in 
all other respects are registrable under such act. 

(3) In connection with every application for registration of a 
trade mark for foods, nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages, 
drugs, or cosmetics there shall be filed in the United States Patent 
Office, before the certificate of registration is issued, evidence that 
the Food and Administration has issued a license to the 
applicant to use the label submitted as a specimen. 

(4) Nine months after the passage of this act, no food, non- 
alcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages, drugs, or cosmetics shall 
be sold or transported in interstate commerce unless the bulk 
and/or separate containers or packages containing the same shall 
bear a label registered in the United States Patent Office under 
the copyright laws governing the registration of prints and labels: 
Provided, That no label for use on or in connection with food, 
nonalcoholic or nonintoxicating beverages, drugs, or cosmetics 
shall be registered in the United States Patent Office unless and 
until such label has been approved by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

(5) The Commissioner of Patents shall keep a register of all 
labels not registrable under the act of June 18, 1874 (18 Stat.L. 
78), but which are impressed or stamped directly upon containers 
or packages of food, nonalcoholic or nonintoxicating beverages, 
drugs, or cosmetics, or upon a slip or piece of paper or other ma- 
terial to be attached in any manner to receptacle, bottles, boxes, 
containers, or packages containing the same, upon which a fee 
of $1 has been paid to the Commissioner of Patents, and such 
formalities as required by the said Commissioner of Patents have 
been complied with: Provided, That publication of the label with 
notice of copyright shall not be required as a prerequisite to regis- 
tration, nor shall the lack of artistic quality in the label be a 
ground for refusing registration thereof. No exclusive right of any 
kind shall attach to or be predicated upon the registration of a 
label under the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 8. (1) Any label which has been refused registration by the 
Food and Drug Administration or by the United States Patent 
Office shall not subsequently be affixed to any containers or 
packages of food, nonalcoholic or nonintoxicating beverages, drugs, 
or cosmetics shipped or transported, offered for sale, or sold, in 
the United States, its Territories, possessions, or in the District 
of Columbia. 

(2) No trade mark used on or in connection with food, non- 
alcoholic or nonintoxicating beverages, drugs, or cosmetics, or on 
the containers or packages of such material, shall be registered, 
after the passage of this act, in the United States Patent Office 
under the provisions of the Trade Mark Act of 1905 and the act of 
1920, as amended, unless the specimens filed with the application 
for registration, showing the manner in which the mark is used 
on the goods, shall have been previously approved by the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

(3) The dissemination in any manner or by any means of com- 
munication of any false or fraudulent claim or assertions as to the 
physiological use, effect, or action on the average human system 
of any article of food, nonalcoholic or nonintoxicating beverage, 
drugs, or cosmetics, is hereby declared to be an unfair trade prac- 
tice and an unfair method of competition in commerce. 

The Federal Trade Commission is hereby empowered and directed 
to prevent the use of such unfair trede practices and unfair 
methods of competition in commerce by proceeding in the man- 
ner provided in the Federal Trade Commission Act as amended 
(US.C., title —, secs. 41 to 77). 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to impair the powers of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Food and Drug Administration shall report to the Federal 
Trade Commission such cases of dissemination together with all 
evidence in its possession relating thereto and its medical or 
scientific opinion as to the truth or falsity of the claims or asser- 
tions disseminated. 

The Federal Trade Commission under its present authority, or 
on receipt of such report from the Food and Drug Administration, 
shall promptly cause appropriate proceedings to be instituted to 
prevent the unfair trade practices or unfair methods of competi- 
tion reported. 

(4) If such person, or persons, real or corporate, persist in 
making such false and fraudulent claims and/or assertions, he 
or they shall be fined not less than $500 nor more than $1,000 for 
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each repeated offense, and such real person shall be imprisoned 
for not less than 6 months nor more than 1 year. This order shall 
thereon become immediately effective, except as to communi- 
cations the copy for which has been set up and made ready 
in the forms of a newspaper, magazine, or periodical and cannot 
be removed therefrom before going to press, or which communica- 
tions have already gone to press, and shall remain in effect unless 
and until it may be canceled by the Board of Appeals of Food, 
Nonalcoholic and Nonintoxicating Beverages, Drugs, and Cosmetics 
Cases, or the Food and Drug Administration, or by a court of 
competent jurisdiction: Provided, That any appeal to the court 
of competent jurisdiction, the respondent shall be entitled to a 
hearing de novo. 

Src. 9. (1) If the respondent shall persist in false or fraudulent 
claims or assertions, against which a cease and desist order has 
been issued by the Federal Trade Commission, the Food and Drug 
Administration shall revoke his license to use the label, labels, 
labeling or prints registered in the Food and Drug Administration. 
If the respondent shall consider the action of the Food and Drug 
Administration unfair or unjust the respondent shall have the 
right to appeal to the Board of Appeals and if the Board of Ap- 
peals shall sustain the action of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration the respondent shall have the right to appeal his case to a 
court of competent jurisdiction, and if the Board of Appeals shall 
overrule the action of the Food and Drug Administration, that 
body shall have the same right as the respondent to appeal the 
case to a court of competent jurisdiction, if it so desires, but, 
pending such appeal by the Food and Drug Administration from 
the Board of Appeals to a court of competent jurisdiction, the 
respondent shall have his license restored by the Food and Drug 
Administration and be permitted to use the statements in con- 
troversy until the case is finally adjudicated. 

(2) Nothing in this act shall prohibit or prevent the wholesale 
or retail sale at any future time of material or materials pro- 
duced, prepared, processed, or packed and in the actual physical 
possession of the wholesaler or retailer before the passage of this 
act. If it is found impractical, due to excess of official or clerical 
work, for the Food and Drug Administration to examine and 
analyze formula or formulae and products submitted to it and 
within a reasonable time to issue licenses to use the labels re- 
quired by the provisions of this act, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration shall issue temporary licenses to applicants to print and 
use temporary labels on their products, such license and label or 
labels to be current until the permanent license is issued to the 
applicant by the Food and Drug Administration. 

(3) Nothing in this act shall be construed to prohibit or pre- 
vent the sale after a permanent license has been granted the ap- 
plicant of products offered for sale under a temporary label or 
labels authorized by the Food and Drug Administration. 

(4) In considering the alimentary, medicative, remedial, pallia- 
tive, germicidal, antiseptic, or disinfectant properties and physio- 
logical effects and actions of any material, materials, or compound, 
composition, or combination of materials described in any formula 
or formulas submitted to it for examination, before accepting 
such formula or formulas as registrable, or rejecting such formula 
or formulas as injurious to the health of average human beings 
and granting or denying a license to use the label prescribed by 
this act, the Food and Drug Administration shall be governed by 
the majority opinions of competent specialists as expressed in the 
accepted textbooks and scientific and medical literature on the 
subject. 

Sec. 10. (1) All formula or formulas deposited with the Food 
and Drug Administration under the provisions of this act shall be 
kept secret in a safe and secure depository, access to which shall 
be limited to the Chief of the Food and Drug Administration and 
the chiefs of the divisions thereof, and the contents of such depos- 
ited formula or formulas shall not be made public nor disclosed 
to others than the owners thereof unless the owner of such for- 
mula or formulas shall disclose or publish the formula or formu- 
las so deposited and notifies, in writing, the Food and Drug 
Administration to that effect. 

(2) Any person or persons, Officials of, or employed by the Food 
and Drug Administration who, during such office or employment, 
or subsequent thereto, shall disclose, or cause to be disclosed, to 
anyone except the rightful owners, or his heirs, executors, or 
assigns, or to the Board of Appeals, or to any court of competent 
jurisdiction, in the event of litigation, any formula or formulas, 
or any part thereof, deposited with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, under the provisions of this act, shall be guilty of. a 
felony, and on conviction therefor shall be imprisoned for not less 
than 1 nor more than 3 years, and any person or persons, real or 
corporate, who shall solicit or induce such disclosures or who 
shall receive or purchase the original formula or formulas, or any 
copy, in whole or in part thereof, shall be subjected to the same 
penalty and shall give an accounting of all moneys obtained from 
the illicit use of said formula or formulas, and shall be assessed 
such compensatory damages as the courts may determine, and any 
person who shall mutilate or destroy any formula or formulas, 
records, or correspondence in relation thereto shall be subjected 
to the same penalty. 

(3) All bulk and/or separate packages of containers of food, 
nonalcoholic or nonintoxicating beverages, drugs, or cosmetics 
shall bear a label that has been registered in the United States 
Patent Office under the law governing the registration of prints 
and labels, but it shall be considered a compliance with the terms 
of this act if during the interval between the application for and 


the registration of the label there shall be affixed to each bulk and 
separate container or package, a notice that application for regis- 
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tration of a label has been filed in the United States Patent Office 
within 3 months subsequent to the passage of this act: Provided, 
That if the applicant is the owner of a label already registered 
by him in the United States Patent Office, that complies with the 
provisions of this act, he shall not be required to register a new 
label with the Food and Drug Administration unless he shall so 
elect: Provided further, That any print or label the registration 
of which has finally been refused by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration or the United States Patent Office shall not, subsequently, 
be affixed to any container or package of food, nonalcoholic or 
nonintoxicating beverages, drugs, or cosmetics sold or given away 
in the United States, its Territories, possessions, or in the District 
of Columbia. 

(4) In the case where food, drugs, nonalcoholic or nonintoxi- 
cating beverages, and cosmetics are produced, or prepared, or 
processed, or packaged, solely for export to foreign countries, they 
may be produced, prepared, processed, and packaged in the States, 
Territories, or possessions of the United States, or in the District 
of Columbia, according to the laws and the regulations under the 
laws obtaining in the country to which the products are intended 
for export: Provided, That such products are produced and in- 
tended solely for export and that they shall not be offered for 
sale nor sold in the United States, its Territories, possessions, or 
in the District of Columbia, and the introduction, offering for 
sale, or sale of any article of simple or combined food, simple or 
combined nonalcoholic or nonintoxicating beverage, simple or 
compound drugs, simple or compound cosmetics within a con- 
tainer or package, unless the material or materials comply with 
the standards set up by the Food and Drug Administration and the 
print, label, or labels, before designated and required to be affixed 
thereon and thereto are affixed thereon and thereto, into any State 
of the United States, or its Territories, possessions, or into the 
District of Columbia is hereby prohibited. All products of food, 
nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages, drugs, and cosmetics 
imported from without the United States, its Territories, or pos- 
sessions shall be subject to and conform to the provisions of the 
Food and Drug Act as amended. 

(5) Any person or persons, real or corporate, who shall ship or 
deliver for shipment, for pay or not for pay, from any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States, or the District of 
Columbia, to any other State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States, or the District of Columbia, or who shall offer to 
deliver to any other person or persons, real or corporate, within 
a container or package, any article of simple and compound food, 
nonalcoholic or nonintoxicating beverages, drugs, or cosmetics, 
without such Food and Drug Administration label, described in 
this act, and such other label registered in the United States 
Patent Office being affixed thereon and thereto, or any person or 
persons, who shall sell or offer to sell or give away in any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States, or the District of 
Columbia, any simple or compound article of food, nonalcoholic 
or nonintoxicating beverage, drugs, or cosmetics without such 
Food and Drug Administration label and label of the producer, 
processor, preparer, or packager registered in the United States 
Patent Office being affixed to the bulk and separate containers or 
packages thereof, or export or offer to export or import the same 
for pay or not for pay to or from any foreign country, except as 
hereinbefore provided, or who shall, with intent to defraud, for 
profit or with any other motive, substitute in any container or 
package or in or with any articles of food, nonalcoholic or non- 
intoxicating beverage, drugs, or cosmetics during the preparation, 
processing, or manufacturing before such articles are packed, or 
after such articles are originally packed, or repacked, any material, 
or materials, other than those specified in the formula or formulae, 
deposited with the Food and Drug Administration before or after 
peno to use the Food and Drug Administration label or labeling 

as been issued, on conviction therefor shall be fined not less 
than $50 nor more than $200 for the first offense, which offense 
shall be predicated as occurring in the place and site of origin 
from which the product is shipped or caused to be shipped, or 
introduced into interstate commerce, and for the second offense, 
as designated, shall be fined not less than $100 nor more than 
$300, or by imprisonment of not less than 3 months nor more 
than 1 year, or both such fine and imprisonment, and the product 
involved shall be confiscated and impounded and after final ad- 
verse decision, as provided herein, shall be destroyed. For the 
third violation of this act such person or persons, real or corpo- 
rate, shall have their license to use the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration label or labels on the particular product involved, revoked, 
and if a real person, to be imprisoned for not less than 6 months 
nor more than 1 year. 

Sec. 11. (1) Any person or persons, real or corporate, who shall, 
with intent to defraud for profit, or with any other motive, coun- 
terfeit, imitate, or produce or reproduce by any means whatever, 
apparent facsimiles of the license, label, labels, prints, or trade 
marks registered with the Food and Drug Administration, or in 
the United States Patent Office, for the purposes hereinbefore de- 
scribed, or who shall offer to sell or sell any counterfeit, imitation, 
apparent facsimile, or any document, paper, or print purporting 
to be such license or label, or labels, issued by the Food and Drug 
Administration, or authorized to be used by the Food and Drug 
Administration, or who shall counterfeit, imitate, or produce any 
apparent facsimile, or what purports to be such, of a label or 
trade mark of a producer, processor, preparer, or packer or manu- 
facturer of food, nonalcoholic or nonintoxicating beverages, drugs, 
or cosmetics, bearing his registered label or labels, or trade mark 
when the same has been filed with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, and registered with it and/or in the United States Patent 
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Office under the provisions of this act, shall be guilty of a felony 
and be imprisoned for not less than 5 nor more than 10 years. 

(2) Nothing contained in this act shall affect the operation 
and/or enforcement of the present Food and Drug Act, as amended, 
except insofar as the provisions of the present Food and Drug Act, 
as amended, may be inconsistent with or are replaced by the pro- 
visions of this act. All of the present Food and Drug Act 
inconsistent with or in conflict with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. If any provision of this act is declared uncon- 
stitutional or the applicability thereof to any person, circumstance, 
or commodity is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of this 
act, the sections thereof, and the applicability thereof to any per- 
sons, circumstances, or commodities shall not be affected thereby. 

(3) This act shall go into effect 30 days after its passage by 
Congress. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 12. (1) (a) The term “food”, in addition to the definition 
in the body of this act, includes all materials, substances, and 
preparations used for or entering into the composition of food, 
beverage, confectionery, or condiment for man, or for animals used 
for food by man. 

(b) The term “drug” includes all materials, substances, and 
preparations recognized in the National Formulary, United States 
Pharmacopeia, Homeopathic Pharmacopeia, or supplements there- 
to, or presented officially to and accepted and approved by legally 
organized medical, surgical, or chemical societies or associations 
after scientific and clinical proof of the efficacy of such materials, 
substances, or preparations intended for use in the treatment, 
cure, mitigation, or prevention of disease in man or in other 
animals. 

(e) The term “cosmetic” includes all materials, substances, or 
preparations intended for cleansing the skin, teeth, nails, or hair, 
or for altering the appearance of or promoting the attractiveness 
of the human person or any part thereof. Definitions of food, 
drugs, nonintoxicating and nonalcoholic beverages and cosmetics 
are intended to exclude all adulterations or additions of materials 
dangerous, harmful, or injurious to the average human body. 

(d) The term “label” means the principal label or labels, ex- 
cept where “label” refers to the labels to be issued, or authorized, 
by the Food and Drug Administration, used by the producer, pre- 
parer, processor, packager, and/or distributor of any food, nonalco- 
holic and nonintoxicating beverages, drugs, or cosmetics, on the 
immediate container or package, or bulk container or package, of 
the product. 

(e) The terms “ labeling” and “ prints” includes all labels and 
other written, printed, or impressed text, with or without graphic 
illustrations or additions, or any combination of text and graphs 
in any form whatsoever, accompanying any food, drug, nonalco- 
holic, or nonintoxicating beverage, or cosmetic product. 

(f) The terms “container” and “package” mean and include 
any form, sort, or kind of means capable of making portable any 
foods, drugs, nonalcoholic, and nonintoxicating beverages or 
cosmetics. 

ADULTERATION OF FOOD 

(2) A food shall be deemed to be adulterated if it is, or may be, 
dangerous, harmful, or injurious to the health of an average 
human being. 

ADULTERATION OF DRUGS 


(3) A drug shall be deemed to be adulterated if it is, or may 
be, dangerous, harmful, or injurious to the health of an average 
human being under the conditions of use prescribed in the labeling 
thereof, or if any other deleterious or injurious material, danger- 
ous, harmful, or injurious to the health of an average human 
being, is mixed with or added to the drug. 


ADULTERATION OF COSMETICS AND HAIR DYES 

(4) A cosmetic, or a hair dye, shall be deemed to be adulter- 
ated if it is, or may be, dangerous, harmful, or injurious to the 
average human being. 

Sec. 13. The short title of this act shall be “An act to prevent 
the manufacture, shipment, and sale of adulterated or misbranded 
food, drugs, nonalcoholic and nonintoxicating beverages, and cos- 
metics, and to regulate traffic therein; to prevent the false or 
fraudulent advertisement of food, drugs, nonalcoholic and nonin- 
toxicating beverages, and cosmetics, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, a Con- 
gress, by sound legislation, can help economic forces toward 
recovery. By unsound legislation it can help to perpetuate 
economic disaster or it can delay and prevent economic 
recovery. 

Our Democratic Congress started in well in December 1931 
because it accepted the recommendation of President Hoover 
for the passage of the reconstruction finance bill. Then it 
followed that up by passing a bill to increase some taxes 
and raise some other new taxes which would help toward 
balancing the Budget. Then the stage was set for economic 
recovery, if we had been willing to let it go along that way 
and had been willing to give it a chance; but the Democratic 
majority was not willing to do this, 
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First we had the Garner pork barrel bill, proposing to 
waste a lot of the people’s money, and then we had the Pat- 
man bonus bill. These two destructive measures frightened 
what little there was of economic recovery into the ground, 
and a further advance was stopped and things remained that 
way until after Congress adjourned on the 16th of June 1932. 

From that date on, until the Maine elections in September, 
there was every indication of improvement in business and of 
economic recovery. The Maine election indicated the prob- 
able election of a Democratic President, and the fear which 
was thrown into the business situation as a result of it was 
sufficient to give us another set-back. In spite of that situ- 
ation and in spite of the election which followed and the 
fear which was engendered, the forces of recovery were so 
strong that we had very marked improvement all through 
the latter part of December 1932 and the early part of 
January 1933. 

Then there began the agitation for inflation in such vol- 
ume and with such force that the people were so frightened 
that they began to draw their gold out of the banks and 
the Federal Reserve System. This proceeded with such 
rapidity and force that it caused great deflation in the com- 
modity and security markets and resulted ultimately in the 
closing of all banks. 

The President-elect, by declaring for sound money, could 
have allayed the fear and could have stopped the runs 
on the banks, but that responsibility he did not take and 
would not take, and so we went through the worst period 
in the lifetimes of most of us in February, March, April, and 
the early part of May 1933. 

The administration, faced with the situation as it was, 
supported and had passed two sound measures: First, the 
emergency banking bill; and, second, the Economy Act. 

All of us have hated to see the administration wreck the 
Economy Act by improper regulations with reference to vet- 
erans and by improper handling of their claims before the 
Veterans’ Bureau and by the terrific orgy of extravagance 
which has been indulged in since the 1st of last May. 

With the first sign of improvement discretion and sound 
thinking were lost sight of by the party in power. The 
Democratic Party brought in the so-called “ agricultural 
bill“, creating the A.A.A., and what happened? 

Due in part to the operations of the Economy Act, due in 
part to the drought which affected the Middle West, and 
due in part to the additional feeling of security which the 
Banking Act gave, conditions improved very rapidly. The 
prices of wheat, corn, cotton, and beef mounted. The price 
of wheat had reached a figure of $1.25 per bushel when, just 
about the time Congress adjourned, in the middle of June 
the Secretary of Agriculture announced that he was going to 
put into effect the processing tax, and a little after Congress 
adjourned he announced that the tax would be 30 cents per 
bushel and that it would go into effect in the early part of 
July. Almost immediately there began a drop in the price 
of wheat. Almost immediately the surge of prosperity 
which had been rising in the farm territory began to drop. 
The price of wheat dropped to 90 cents, and it has fluctuated 
between 67 and 91 cents on the Chicago exchange ever since. 

Unquestionably the farmer pays the processing tax, and 
that always must be so when there is a surplus of produce. 
No other way can possibly be worked out. 

The price of cotton was advanced and was kept up to a 
certain percent only because of governmental loans to sup- 
port the market. 

Then we had the processing tax on tobacco, which ruined 
the market of the farmers in my territory for tobacco. And 
then we had, last of all, a processing tax on hogs; and the 
situation has become so acute that the processing tax has 
been raised to 2½ cents per pound, and the farmer is receiy- 
ing in my territory 1 cent per pound for his hogs, so that 
he is out 1½ cents. 

Never before, under any circumstances, has such a situa- 
tion existed. Frankly, in my own humble opinion, this has 
been a bad bill. It will raise processing taxes totaling as 
high as $800,000,000 or 8900, 000, 00%, and this money will be 
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spent largely for operations designed to reduce the number 
of acres in production. Frankly, I do not believe it is going 
to reduce the volume of crops. In the case of cotton it 
has raised the price because of the loan given to the cotton 
growers on cotton by the Government, and this has resulted 
in an increase in retail prices and resultant stagnation of 
trade. 

This bill also carried the power to devalue the dollar and 
the power for inflation. That that power was bad, that it 
has resulted badly, is my opinion. It has demoralized and 
mad unstable our whole business situation. It has restored 
confidence nowhere. 

Next, we had the so-called “ National Industrial Recovery 
Act.” The spending features of this proposition, involving 
$3,300,000,000, largely spent for unproductive public works 
and unnecessary public works which provide almost no em- 
ployment, I have previously discussed. This was unques- 
tionably bad. The part of this act relating to industry I 
have not so far discussed since its passage. I have not felt 
that one should discuss it when it was in its first stages of 
trying out until after it had demonstrated what it could 
do. That has been done. 

The scale-of-labor prices were raised as a result of the 
demands of the administrator. The amount that each 
laborer received was reduced as a result of the stagnation of 
trade which followed the raising of prices, which inevitably 
follows the increase in wages and prices and costs of 
operation. 

The interest of employees is served best by an increase in 
wages when the volume of business is sufficient to justify 
it, but when the volume of business is low an increase in 
wages does not benefit the employee because the resultant 
high prices throws them out of work and reduces the pay 
envelop of each man. 

After this act had reached its peak of control on the Ist 
of October, employment dropped off at an alarming rate. 
Nineteen hundred and thirty-three figures in January, Feb- 
ruary, March, and April have been held up to us as low 
points, Let us consider what some facts are. January re- 
tail sales are supposed to have gone up in dollars 16 or 17 
percent, as compared with 1933. The commodity index of 
the Department of Labor went up from .52 in 1933 to .73 in 
1934, an increase of 21 points, or 40 percent, indicating that 
volume sales went down 20 to 25 percent. 

There appeared in the Washington Times of yesterday 
statistics on the sale of automobiles in January 1934 on 41 
States reporting to that date, indicating that in January 
1933, 67,714 passenger cars were sold, while in January 1934, 
in the same States, only 51,683 were sold. However, the in- 
crease in truck sales was about 90 percent. 

The situation seems to be this: When the administration 
adopted a sound policy of reduction in governmental ex- 
penditures and straightening out the bank situation and 
continuing and expanding the loan policy of the R.F.C., the 
Farm Loan outfit, and the Home Loan outfit, the trend 
was to restore confidence, and improvement in business con- 
ditions was evident. When the bad features of the ad- 
ministration’s policies were the dominant factors, they 
brought on a stagnation of trade in the fall and winter of 
1933 and 1934, which has tended to prevent and delay eco- 
nomic recovery, and now practically the only employment 
of any extent is relief employment through advance of 
funds of one kind or the other by the Government. 

Now it is proposed to go further with this process and to 
raise prices further. I expect that this will result in fur- 
ther stagnation of trade and in preventing the natural 
spring rise that the economic situation has slated for itself, 
if it is allowed to come along. 

Declarations of prominent members of the “ brain trust”, 
so called, which seem to control the operations of this ad- 
ministration, indicate a policy of destroying farming in 
certain sections of the United States, of destroying industry 
in certain sections of the United States which the professors 
think are not suited for the particular industry that exists 
in them now, and forcing the people who live there to move 
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into other places where their lives will be planned for them. 
This means just one thing —governmental control of farm- 
ing, industry, and business; governmental dictation of 
everything; the rationing of the people; the enslavement of 
the farmer and the laborer; the wiping out of the profes- 
sional classes and the business man. 

America has provided a better place to live in and better 
living conditions than any other country in the world, under 
a system of free labor and the right of each one to go out 
and develop something on his own initiative for his benefit 
and the benefit of the people. He developed his spirit of 
energy and a spirit of thrift beyond that of any other in 
the world. Our people have not gone back. They are not 
yet ready to become the slaves of the state as the Commu- 
nists of Russia. 

Some people have said that it is unpatriotic and un-Ameri- 
can to criticize the State and its operations. I say to you 
it is un-American and unpatriotic not to tell of the things 
which are being done which are leading us straight to 
socialism and the destruction of industry. 

There never was any excuse for the application of the 
so-called N.R.A.” to the small merchants, the small manu- 
facturers, and the small business man. It has ruined count- 
less thousands of them, and with its further application will 
ruin countless thousands more. If that is the object of the 
N.R.A., is it not time and is it not patriotic for the peopie 
to know it? 

I have followed this administration when it proposed a 
sound policy. I have done so without regard to whether or 
not it would make me popular. Frankly, I know it did not. 
I have opposed it in its tremendous spending program. I 
oppose it now in the effort that is being made by those in it 
who desire to destroy American institutions and prevent 
economic recovery. I oppose it so that we may not have a 
destruction of industry and of wealth. That is what is now 
being accomplished. The wiping out of working capital, 
which is necessary to give business a chance to come back, 
will not help the workingman. 

We must have certain items of governmental relief. An 
honest effort to relieve distress has never had my opposition, 
but if we are going to have business come back we must not. 
have those processes which raise prices and clog the chan- 
nels of trade when the volume of business does not justify it. 
We must not have those processes which in the long run will 
destroy the laborer, the farmer, the professional classes, and 
the small business man. We must have an opportunity for 
America again to live. 

I hope that those whose only answer to constructive criti- 
cism so far has been to call names will come to realize what 
they are doing and stop. The American people will realize 
what is being done to them and soon they will cast off the 
fetters which those who would enslave them would put on. 
Applause. 

Mr. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Duncan]. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I rise to talk 
for just a few minutes about the provisions of the farm 
mortgage law. A few days ago I introduced a bill to amend 
section 22 of the bill passed at the special session of Con- 
gress, by striking out the words and figures “50 percent of 
the normal appraised value of the land”, and inserting “ 70 
percent“, and striking out “20 percent of the appraised 
value of the insured improvements, and inserting the figures 
40 percent of the insured improvements.” There is no 
question but that a great deal of good has resulted from the 
application of the Farm Mortgage Act, but I think it is also 
true, and that every man in the House will know it, that 
there are thousands of farmers who have not been able to 
enjoy the benefits of the law, because of the methods used in 
making the appraisals. The law provides that the normal 
value of the land shall be found, and then 50 percent of that 
value may be loaned, and 20 percent of the insured value of 
the improvements. Suppose we have a farm valued at 
$10,000, $6,000 of which is upon the land and $4,000 upon 
the insured improvements. Under the law as it exists now 
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the farmer can get relief to the extent of $3,800 only, and 
that is not enough to afford relief to thousands of farmers 
in this country. 

In the district that I come from in northwest Missouri 
we have a very fine agricultural community. There are a 
lot of farms there of the kind that I have talked about. 
When this law was passed, those who held the mortgages 
were willing to give the owners of the farms every oppor- 
tunity to make their application to the Government to take 
over these loans. Many of them did put out their $40, and 
in hundreds of instances those applications have been de- 
clined because under the provisions of the law providing 
for the valuation they could not get enough money to afford 
relief. If the law is amended as I suggest, the farmer will 
be able to get $5,800 on that kind of a farm, and it ought 
to be done. 

We passed a law providing for home loans. We provided 
they might borrow 80 percent of the appraised value of 
their homes. The homes do not produce anything. But, 
of course, they represent the savings of many years to 
their owners, and they ought to be protected; but a farm 
is producing something, and if the new deal is worth any- 
thing, if we have any confidence in it—and, of course, we 
do—we must expect that the value of our land will increase. 

The price of hogs has gone up, the price of corn has gone 
up, the price of all kinds of farm commodities has increased, 
and yet these appraisers working for the Federal land 
banks—the same bunch of fellows who went through the 
depression—are viewing these farms today through the eyes 
of depression. The Federal land banks have gathered unto 
themselves a lot of ex-bankers, men who worked in banks 
that have failed, and are using them as appraisers, and they 
are still making appraisals just as they visualized things 
during the darkest period of the depression. So I say to you 
the time has come when these mortgagees, who have been 
holding off, are going to foreclose on farms, where the own- 
ers cannot obtain assistance from the Government. They 
will be foreclosed because the mortgagee can visualize the 
increase in the value of the farms and they are going to 
enjoy the benefits of the increase in value of those farms. 
I hope that this House will take seriously the amendment I 
have offered to the bill and raise the amount that may be 
loaned to the farmers for the purpose of refinancing their 
mortgages. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN]. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I listened very intently 
yesterday to the address of our distinguished President before 
5,000 or more code authorities representing the principal 
industries of the United States. Anyone listening to that 
address must have been impressed with its constant refer- 
ence to humanity’s needs and the desire of the present ad- 
ministration to care for them. I am rather inclined to 
agree with Dr. Srrovicu that this Congress will go down in 
history not so much for what it has done but for what it 
has failed to do. It has failed in a number of instances to 
understand the public pulse in its demand for legislation 
affecting humanity. Before talking of my subject matter 
I am going to quote from the President himself as of Octo- 
ber 13, 1933, when he addressed by radio, over a national 
hook-up, the Third Annual Women’s Conference of Current 
Problems. He referred to the school problem in particular 
as one of humanity’s needs. He said: 

The main point is that we need to make infinitely better the 
average education which the average child now receives, and that, 
through this education we will instill into the generation 


a realization of the part that the garners generation must play in 
working out what you have called “this crisis in history.” 


I repeat, this crisis in history”; he then said: 

This crisis can be met, but not in a diy or a year, and education 
is a vital factor in the meeting of it. 

Education is a vital factor in the meeting of this crisis, 
said the President at that time. Let us see what Mr. Harry 
Hopkins, the Civil Works Administrator, had to say about 
education on August 23, 1933. At that time he said: 
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While it is most emphatically not the intention of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration to subsidize the school system 
in any community or relieve school officials of their responsibility, 
I believe that the expenditure of work-relief funds in the interest 
of destitute teachers will result indirectly in great community 
benefits, 


I repeat: 
Will result indirectly in more community benefits. 


Then he added: 

No one will ever be able to make up for the loss to the children 
who are deprived of education, for the plastic state of childhood 
mind comes but once. 

I repeat: 

The plastic state of childhood mind comes but once— 


Said the Civil Works Administrator. 

Mr. Chairman, there are 30,000,000 boys and girls seeking 
an education in the 1934-35 year. Three and a half to four 
million between the ages of 6 and 15 will be without any 
instruction at all this year. That is a horrible situation to 
comprehend, my friends, and much of it, very much of that, 
can be completely removed by some action of the present 
Congress. 

There are pending before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency probably a dozen bills which have for their pur- 
pose—not necessarily relief for the school teachers through 
the C.W.A.—but we have proposals before that committee 
looking toward loans by the Federal Government to mu- 
nicipalities or school districts where the loan would be posi- 
tively assured and good, and where the Federal Treasury 
would make money by extending the loan rather than losing 
money; and yet no definite action appears to be taken by 
that committee. I am not criticizing the chairman of that 
committee or any member of it, but there is a dormant 
attitude. There is a recalcitrant attitude toward those bills 
by that committee. They are showing no disposition, except 
through a little hearing that was held by a subcommittee 
some few weeks ago, to press that legislation into effect. 

My colleague the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
has a very good bill pending before that committee. It 
provides for one form of Government relief in the purchase 
of school-district bonds and the acceptance of tax war- 
rants. I have a bill before that committee, but I am not 
thinking solely of Chicago. I am thinking of the United 
States. I am thinking of the fact that 20,000 schoolhouses 
will be closed to education on the 1st day of April of this 
year throughout the United States. 

Mr, SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SABATH. I have been informed that Mr. Hopkins 
has made an allocation of about $50,000,000 that will take 
care of all the schoolhouses through the United States, in 
the smaller and less populous communities. I am informed 
that none of those schools will be closed; that he will see to 
it that they will remain open for the balance of the year. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is not quite correct. The amount 
is $20,000,000 instead of $50,000,000. It is true that the Civil 
Works Administrator has set aside approximately $20,000,- 
000, and that $20,000,000 is being distributed according to 
population throughout the United States. Ilinois is to get 
$124,000 per month, as an outright gift, for the payment of 
salaries of school teachers, and nothing else, in communities 
and localities of 5,000 population and less. Some 40,000 
teachers are being helped in this manner by direct expendi- 
tures out of the Federal Treasury. That is the reason I am 
on my feet now, Mr. Chairman. 

Just why a school teacher in a town of 5,000 population 
is a preferential educational factor over one in a large city 
is hard to understand, and just why Federal money should 
be given outright for education in smaller communities and 
at the same time refused as a loan upon excellent securities 
in larger cities is equally hard to understand. Just why 
railroad bonds and notes of questionable value should be 
accepted as collateral on loans when anticipation tax war- 
rants in a city like Chicago are refused on a loan is a ques- 
tion that even an astute banker cannot answer. 
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I say they should go hand in hand. But where the Fed- 
eral Government is spreading throughout the United States 
this very beneficent activity, and it is good, it is a couple of 
million dollars a month as an outright gift for the payment 
of teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Chairman, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
should be authorized by law to make loans to municipali- 
ties and to public-school districts for the payment to teach- 
ers of unpaid as well as current salaries. Such loans should 
be made upon school warrants lawfully issued or upon real 
estate tax warrants issued in anticipation of taxes, at a 
rate of interest not exceeding 3 percent per annum, and 
should be made for a period not to exceed 10 years. The 
Federal Government certainly should make loans in this 
direction in the interest of the education of our children. 
What public work is there in the United States more im- 
portant than the public work of educating our children? 
There is no public work in the United States so important 
as the education of our children, and why it should be so 
shamefully neglected will be a question which the present 
administration will have to answer before long. Money is 
being loaned to railroads on questionable security, almost 
by the billion. Is the stabilization of a railroad more im- 
portant than the education of our children? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I contend that even the preservation of 
the banks, the preservation of the insurance companies, the 
public works that are being instituted all over the United 
States, is not as important to the future welfare of the 
United States as is the education of our boys and girls. 
Surely, my friends, this Congress should take action on at 
least one of those bills pending before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, where no outright expenditure or 
gift from the Federal Treasury is demanded. There is no 
loan in the United States, under ordinary circumstances, 
that is as good as an anticipation tax warrant on private 
property, particularly in a city like Chicago. It has always 
been held the very finest sort of security. The banks of the 
country have accepted tax anticipation warrants in your 
town and mine, I do not care where you live or where you 
come from, as the ultrasecurity to be had for loans because 
of the simplicity of its collection. Suppose the Federal Gov- 
ernment had a lot of these tax warrants, it could put a man- 
ager in any man’s property until the taxes had been paid, 
and when the taxes were paid the Federal Government could 
step out again. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
equipped today to handle this business. 

I say to you, and I think I know the general attitude of 
President Roosevelt about as well as any man on the floor 
of this House, that this Congress does not sense the Presi- 
dent’s desire when he constantly refers to humanity’s needs, 
as he did on yesterday. Is there any need of humanity so 
important as the education of your child and mine; the 
child who, 10 or 15 or 20 years from now, has to go out in 
the world and compete with the European and with the 
South American and with the Asiatic; and if he does not 
have the proper gray matter he is going down to defeat. We 
are just sitting idly by and we are doing nothing. I contend 
that we do not propose to do anything, when in certain com- 
munities—and I am not thinking alone of Chicago—the 
teachers are actually starving. That frightful condition is 
the reason for the $20,000,000 expenditure, which is an out- 
right grant coming through the Civil Works Administration. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, I am in hearty accord with what the 
gentleman is saying, and I simply want to add the observa- 
tion that in the State of West Virginia the condition of our 
school system for the children and for the teachers is one 
of the most challenging in the history of our Commonwealth. 

In the face of this crisis I commend the spirit and sacri- 
fice of those who are carrying on in the face of discourage- 
ment. To forget our duty to America’s youth today is for 
us to fail in our duty to the future. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, yes; and I may say to the gentle- 
man that we are spending this $20,000,000 through the 
C.W.A. as a relief measure. I agree with the gentleman 
that relief is very valuable there, but in the rural communi- 
ties the teacher is very much closer to the student and very 
much closer to the parents than in the big cities. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. The gentleman knows that 
I introduced a bill to authorize an appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 for that purpose. This bill went to the Committee 
on Education. This committee held hearings. Did the gen- 
tleman testify at the hearings? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; I did not even know the gentleman 
had such a bill before the committee. I did appear before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency where nine or ten 
bills were pending; but I do not recall that the gentleman 
had one there, although he may have. 

Then, the gentleman agrees with everything I say. I 
repeat that in the rural communities the teachers are very 
much closer to the students and the parents. The teachers 
there are in no danger of starvation. The farmers will see 
that they get eggs, that they get pork, that they get apples, 
that they get potatoes and other farm products; there is no 
danger of the teacher in the rural community going without 
a good roof over her head or going hungry. But this does 
not apply in the big cities like Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, and New York where teachers have actually 
fallen over through weakness from hunger because they had 
no funds with which to provide the daily needs of life. 

Mr. Chairman, in the city of Chicago the school teachers 
worked 9 months last year and got but 6 weeks’ pay; yet 
the schools in Chicago are open today and the school teach- 
ers are not being paid. This spirit is as courageous as any 
spirit in war time, these fine men and women toiling with 
the kids they love with little in their stomachs in the shape 
of food. This condition could not come about in a rural 
district, because there the teachers and the families are 
very close; they understand each other; they call each 
other by their first names. 

One of these bills should be reported out; and if this 
Congress does not do it, I say to you that every Republican 
on this side of the aisle will make speeches between now 
and next election time and let the fault lay where it will. 
If the Democratic administration is not going to insist on 
this legislation, then the House of Representatives should 
insist upon it. 

You gentlemen on the other side of the aisle who have 
your President’s interest at heart, your democracy at heart, 
your own political welfare at heart—you gentlemen with 
your tremendous majority can report out one of these bills. 
It will not cost the Federal Treasury a dime if you sur- 
round the Reconstruction Finance Corporation with au- 
thority to lend money only on good sound collateral and 
on rules and regulations to be made by the R.F.C. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Mississippi yield 1 minute to the gentleman from Ilinois 
that I may ask the gentleman from Illinois a question? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the gentleman know that the Com- 
mittee on Education just a week ago completed hearings on 
this question and are now considering a bill covering the 
problem? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CorLINs] told me a moment ago about a bill he had before 
that committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; they are considering this very ques- 
tion and have heard the testimony of representatives from 
the gentleman’s own city and State. The committee is now 
considering the question and will report the bill out as soon 
as they can wisely do so. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I wish to congratulate the gentleman 
for making the positive statement that the committee of 
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which he is a member is going to report such a bill. I feel 
that loans should be made to municipalities to pay the 
salaries of these teachers where the municipalities have good 
collateral. I regurd this as much more important than 90 
percent, or I will say 100 percent of your Public Works 
program scattered throughout the United States. A very 
large portion of the P.W.A. appropriation is given as an 
outright grant to the community, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I am very much pleased 
that my colleague [Mr. BRITTEN] takes such interest in wish- 
ing to relieve our school situation, of which he so bitterly 
complains. 

Had it not been for the action of a Republican President, 
Mr. Hoover, in vetoing the first Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration bill, this relief would have been provided long ago. 
Unfortunately, President Hoover vetoed the bill because it 
provided that loans could be made to municipalities, to 
States, and even to private institutions. In the desire to 
give the country some legislation we were obliged to take 
the bill as amended by the Senate, which precluded making 
any loans for projects that were not self-liquidating. This 
made loans to school districts for school purposes impossible, 
He remembers that, I presume. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I gladly yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is the present administration in favor of 
making loans to private individuals and corporations? 

Mr. SABATH. The present administration is going to do 
anything and everything to properly help everybody in the 
country, private interests, individuals, and corporations if it 
will aid the masses of the people and restore the commerce 
of the country. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is not an answer to my question. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I cannot yield further. 

The criticism made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Britten] of the R.F.C. is proper; but all the things about 
which he complains occurred under a Republican adminis- 
tration. Although loans were made to railroad companies, 
to insurance companies, and to the big bankers of the Na- 
tion, the small banks were forced to close and the millions 
of depositors lost their life savings—everything they had— 
in the smaller institutions. 

When I introduced that bill the first day of the Seventy- 
second Congress I had in mind, and my bill so provided, 
aiding municipalities and States. This would have taken 
care of the school districts and been of benefit to the entire 
Nation. I advocated and pleaded with President Hoover and 
with Eugene Meyer, then Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, to accept for rediscount Finance Corporation paper 
and short-term municipal bonds and anticipating warrants 
of municipalities. I urged it on them and pleaded with them 
to adopt it. I still believe that had they followed my advice 
at that time the Nation could have been saved from much 
of the wreck and ruin which was brought about because 
they refused to listen to reason and good advice. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr, BRITTEN. Has the gentleman begged and pleaded 
with Jesse Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, at the present time? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I have. But unfortunately, the law 
does not allow making loans for school purposes or munici- 
palities unless it be for self-liquidating projects, It is for 
that reason, as the gentleman knows, I have introduced 
several bills in the last session and again this session, giv- 
ing, the R.F.C. the authority and power to make loans re- 
gardless of the self-liquidating provisions. 

These bills are now before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and, as the gentleman knows, I have secured 
a hearing on them and have appeared before the committee, 
urging favorable action upon them, and I have been assured 
that due consideration will be given them shortly. More- 
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over, I have endeavored to secure relief from the Civil Works 
Administration, as well as having urged favorable considera- 
tion of the bill pending before the Committee on Education. 

My colleague is unjustified, however, in charging that 
nothing has been done for Chicago or Illinois. I think it is 
the first time in many, many years that Illinois has been 
decently and fairly treated, as he himself knows. 

The Civil Works Administration has set aside fifty mil- 
lions to keep schools open. True, this fund has gone to 
the rural communities, because it is believed that the large 
centers are in better position to keep their schools open than 
are the cities with a population of less than 5,000. However, 
in view of that relief to the rural sections, I am hopeful that 
this will enable us to obtain favorable action on my bill, 
which is not seeking any grant but which only authorizes 
making loans to municipalities that can amply and fully 
protect the Government against failure to repay, the same as 
Chicago can, especially since a special act of our legisla- 
ture authorizing the school board to pledge in addition to 
bonds the clear real estate of the school board having a value 
of between thirty and forty million dollars. 

We secured relief for the sanitary board. We have 
secured loans that are of great benefit and blessing to 
thousands and thousands of employees. I understand, 
appreciate, and deplore the condition of our school teach- 
ers and our children, but unfortunately I am obliged to call 
attention to the fact that in the city of Chicago, where the 
school teachers have remained unpaid for many, many 
months, it is not the fault of this administration. It is the 
fault of a Republican administration that wasted the school 
funds. If proper care had been taken of the taxes that had 
been collected and of the funds of the school board, the 
school teachers today would not be 8 or 9 months without 
pay. s 

Mr. MILLARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman does not know enough 
about the situation. 

Mr. MILLARD. May I ask the gentleman one question? 
The last three mayors of the city of Chicago were Demo- 
crats? 

Mr. SABATH. No; the gentleman, as I knew, is not well 
informed. The Democrats came into power in Chicago in 
1933, not quite 2 years ago, and due to the assassination of 
Mayor Cermak we have had two Democratic mayors since 
that time; but, unfortunately, the Republican school board 
remained in complete power until some months ago, and 
had it yielded to the appeals of Mayor Cermak, a Demo- 
crat, after he was elected and started to practice economy 
instead of extravagance, the school board could have paid 
up. The reckless extravagance occurred under Thompson’s 
Republican administration. Thompson was in power for 4 
years, and the deficit was created under his administration. 
The Democratic administration stepped in and started to 
practice economy. We have eliminated these abuses and 
graft and have brought about a condition whereby we will 
be able to balance the budget from now on. As I have 
stated, had the Republican school board taken the advice 
or listened to former Mayor Cermak and Mayor Kelley, 
the conditions would have been different. These unfortunate 
conditions, however, are with us, due to Republican misrule. 
The school teachers and the children are not responsible. 

In addition to the reasons I have given and the reckless 
extravagance of the Republican school board appointed 
under ex-Mayor Thompson, which school administration 
held sway and had control until May or June 1933, a further 
cause for the nonpayment of teachers’ and school employees’ 
salaries was the differences of Republican Mayor Thompson 
and the Republican State Tax Commissioner, Mr. Malone, 
as to tax assessments. Their protracted fight, together 
with the action of the Republican board of review in order- 
ing a reassessment of properties in Cook County, delayed 
the collection of our 1929 and 1930 taxes for 2 years. Thou- 
sands of taxpayers with millions of dollars available in 
pocket and in bank were forced to hold their tax funds 
awaiting receipt of tax bills. With the crash and destruce 
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tion brought about by the Republicans, with the resultant 
and continuing closing of banks in the Chicago area in 
1930, 1931, and 1932, today approximately 40 percent of 
the 1929 and 1930 taxes remain uncollected, a great major- 
ity of the hard-pressed property owners being the victims of 
these bank failures in which their tax funds were tied up 
or totally lost. Therefore, in the face of these facts, the 
attempt of some of my Republican colleagues to find fault 
with the Democratic administration in the city of Chicago, 
county of Cook, or the State of Illinois, as to the present un- 
fortunate financial condition is ridiculous and preposterous. 

I hope and expect that the House Committee on Educa- 
tion, as well as the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
will report bills that will bring about relief. I am heart and 
soul for any bill which will bring about this relief. I am 
not wedded to the bill I have introduced. I would be just 
as happy if they would report any bill regardless whose 
name it bears so long as it will relieve the conditions now 
existing in Chicago and elsewhere. With me it is not a 
question of politics; it is not a question of whose bill it is. 
It is how we can relieve the conditions, and while I am 
pleading for relief I cannot allow to go unanswered the 
criticism against this administration. My colleague charges 
that we have appropriated tremendous sums for other pur- 
poses, and that is the charge of other Republicans. 

Concededly, we have been expending a great deal of money 
under the direction of President Roosevelt and the Demo- 
cratic administration for humane purposes. I grant that 
education is of particular importance to the Nation, but 
let me tell you that the feeding of the starving people and 
creating employment for the unemployed, to my mind, is of 
as great importance to the starving people of this country 
as is providing for the payment of these school teachers. 

The school teachers are patriotic men and women and I 
know they will continue to bear with the Nation until we 
can be placed in a position whereby we will meet our bills, 
balance the Budget, and pay these deserving people. As I 
previously stated, we have expended large sums of money, 
but is there anybody here who will deny that the expendi- 
tures made to feed hungry, starving people were unfair or 
unjustifiable? No one can tell today what would have taken 
place in this country if we had not taken care of the 15,000,- 
000 people who were unemployed in 1930, 1931, and 1932. 
Thanks to President Roosevelt and the Democratic Party, we 
have to a great extent demonstrated to the masses of this 
country that this administration will not permit the Ameri- 
can people to starve, that we are ready and willing to appro- 
priate millions more to see that they are properly clothed 
and obtain enough food so that they can continue to exist. 
{Applause.] But we are not ready and willing to continue 
that procedure if we can create employment for worthy citi- 
zens, whereby they will be self-sustaining; if these eight or 
nine millions still out of employment can be put to work to 
provide for themselves and their families without assistance 
from the Federal Government, the States or the municipali- 
ties to keep them off charity. [Applause.] 

Knowing my Republican colleagues as I do, I feel that 
they will claim that under Thompson’s administration the 
school teachers were paid. Yes; I admit that the school 
teachers and the thousands of employees and contractors 
were paid under Thompson, but he used $60,000,000 of the 
city’s funds and the subway fund for that purpose; and he 
left millions of unpaid bills, so many that in 1931 the work 
on the many school buildings had to cease, because not only 
school funds and the city funds were gone, but the credit of 
the city and of the school board was gone. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not object to honest 
criticism, but I do resent undeserved, willful, destructive 
criticism. Criticize until you are black and blue in the face, 
yet people know, appreciate, and recognize that President 
Roosevelt is doing all within his power to improve conditions 
brought about by Republican extravagance, corruption, and 
misrule. 

Mr. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, this looks like a field day 
for the State of Illinois. I am very happy to have a brief 
opportunity to elaborate upon the remarks of the preceding 
speaker with reference to the pedagogical situation in Chi- 
cago. The eloquent and epic statement made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SasatH] would be convincing 
enough if we who also share the honor of citizenship in the 
State of Illinois did not know better. 

They owe these school teachers in Cook County and the 
city of Chicago about $22,000,000, and when they had Re- 
publican mayors in Chicago previous to the late lamented 
Mr. Cermak and the present Democratic mayor, Mr. Kelley, 
they always paid the school teachers right on the dot, and 
the gentleman from Illinois, the distinguished member of 
the Rules Committee, will admit the truth of this statement. 
All of the deficit that is piled up at the present time has 
been piled up under the scuttling practices of a couple of 
Democratic mayors and a Democratic city administration. 
Is that not right? 

Mr. SABATH. It is not right. The gentleman is wrong, 
absolutely wrong. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The facts will bear out the statement. 

Mr. SABATH. The deficit was created under Thompson’s 
administration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There was some deficit, but not such a 
tremendous deficit as exists at the present time. What is 
the situation with respect to the Sanitary District, another 
of your taxing bodies that the gentleman knows all about? 
You cannot go out and pledge any of those bonds for money 
on the line, without tremendous discount. 

Mr. SABATH. We do not need it any more. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman will probably be coming 
here to the Government of the United States and asking 
for more before very long. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The fact of the matter is that during the 
last administration of a Republican mayor of Chicago every 
city employee was paid right up to the last moment before 
the Democrats came in. 

When Cermak came in the deficit started. The deficit 
got larger, pay was withheld, with the result that between 
$22,000,000 and $24,000,000 today is owed to the city em- 
ployees of all kinds, policemen, firemen, school teachers, and 
everybody in the city of Chicago is behind in pay, due en- 
tirely to the two Democratic administrations. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And let me say that that is not all: 
they owe the State of Illinois many millions in taxes which 
the State has not been able to collect. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. I know the gentleman does not desire to 
be unfair to the city of Chicago. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No, indeed. 

Mr. SABATH. There is one fact which I did not have 
time to call attention to, and that is the fact that we are 2 
years behind in the collection of taxes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Two Democratic years. 

Mr. SABATH. And this is due to the fight between a 
Republican mayor and the Republican tax commissioners, 
who by their fight prevented the levying of taxes against 
Teal estate and prevented the collection of any kind of taxes. 
We are now beginning to collect them. 

Mr. MILLARD. Will the gentleman yield? Is this the 
same city that the gentleman from Illinois referred to in his 
speech? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The great city of Chicago, the metropolis 
of the West; yes. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I had no intention of washing 
any of the linen of the great Commonwealth of Illinois here 
this afternoon. What I rose to speak about very briefly has 
reference to the proposed measure that will come to the 
attention of this body before very long dealing with recip- 
rocal tariff powers to be conferred upon the Chief Executive. 

I am led to speak very briefly on the subject for the reason 
that on Sunday night when I went to my apartment there 
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was a professional broadcaster on the radio who charged 
directly and indirectly that the Republican criticism that 
had been aimed at the contemplated enlargement of the 
tariff powers of the President was based on pettiness and 
partisanship and that sort of thing. So I believe I should 
clarify my own particular position, because I am at present 
opposed to the granting of such powers, and I believe I can 
rise above all sectional interests to the point where my objec- 
tion can be based on principle. 

You know Adam Smith, the old English economist, long 
ago advanced the theory that there should be division of 
labor between nations as well as individuals; in other words, 
if some nation in Europe has a special adaptability to seme 
kind of manufacturing, that nation ought to lend its efforts 
in that direction and so take that share of the world’s work. 
If over in the Western Hemisphere there is a nation that can 
best produce foodstuffs and raw materials, that nation ought 
to direct its energies to that end. Nations, like individuals, 
should do the things they could most efficiently and eco- 
nomically do. They preached this doctrine of division of 
labor between nations for a long time, but it occurs to me 
that this doctrine has become worn out, particularly so 
under the stimulus of the World War. 

Let me say that when the World War came on and the 
submarine warfare became rather effective we found, for 
instance, in this country that we were dependent upon 
Germany for a supply of salvarsan to take care of that 
dread social scourge, syphilis; we did not have sufficient 
to go around, and here we were dependent on another 
nation. We were dependent upon Germany for luminal, 
which is used as a preventive of epileptic fits. We were 
dependent upon Japan for camphor. We were dependent 
upon Sicily for sulphur, until they discovered the deposits 
in Louisiana, One might compile a long list of items for 
which we were dependent on other nations. 

We shared a certain dependency upon all the nations of 
the world, but when the war came on and we found that 
these available supplies in the different countries of the 
world had been shut off, it stimulated inventiveness, it 
stimulated industrial enterprise, and as a direct conse- 
quence we began to expand our nationalistic spirit and to 
determine that perhaps after all, both agriculturally and 
industrially, we could set up a certain kind of independence. 
We found ourselves more or less dependent on Germany 
for dyes and dyestuffs, but under the stimulus of the 
nationalistic and inventive spirit that deficiency was reme- 
died and we now produce dyes. We seemed so dependent 
on Chile and Germany for nitrates, and then came the fix- 
ation process, a development of which we now see in the 
work being carried on at Muscle Shoals. We used to im- 
port five sixths of our requirements of rayon, because as 
late as 1921 we only produced 15,000,000 pounds. Today, 
however, we are producing more than 140,000,000 pounds 
annually and giving employment to 40,000 people in that 
industry. The war made us keenly conscious of our de- 
pendent condition, stimulated enterprise, disclosed the tre- 
mendous opportunities in so many fields, and as a result 
we are in the position where we cannot only produce vir- 
tually everything we need but can produce more. 

While this development was proceeding in the United 
States, do not forget that the same stimulus was operating 
in other countries. Mussolini no longer needs Johnny Bull’s 
coal, because Mr. Mussolini developed Italian water power. 
Hydroelectric development also proceeded in Sweden and 
Switzerland and elsewhere. Germany and Norway carried 
the nitrogen fixation for fertilizers to a high and efficient 
degree. The world’s sugar problem was aggravated by ex- 
pansion not only in this country but in Asia and European 
countries as well. The Chinese and Japanese, quite alive 
to the fact that the great market for cotton goods was in 
the Orient, increased the number of mill spindles by the 
hundreds of thousand and already threaten the outlet for 
the cotton cloth which is made in England of American cot- 
ton and then shipped to the Orient. We are proud of Amer- 
ican craftsmanship in the manufacture of shoes, and yet so 
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livia, Czechoslovakia, and virtually all other countries now 
manufacture shoes in quantities. One cannot point to a 
single industry but what he will find, with few exceptions, 
that other nations have so paced our development that to- 
day they are not only our competitors, but by virtue of 
low wages, can actually threaten us because of the low 
prices which they are able to maintain. A look in the mer- 
chandise stores will convince anyone that Japanese shrimp, 
pottery, toys, incandescent lamps, Chinese novelties, Czecho- 
slovakian linens, Norwegian sardines, and canned fish, and a 
host of other items are selling in quantities, and in propor- 
tion as they do they simply perpetuate unemployment, be- 
cause there is no market in those countries for our wares. 

Nor will there be. What will they use for money if we ex- 
pect them to become outlets for our goods? We shall be 
compelled to finance them if we expect to sell to them. If 
they use our money to buy capital goods, it means that 
they are only preparing for more intensive competition with 
us. If they use loaned money to buy consumers’ goods, we 
may just as well kiss it good-bye, because it will probably not 
be repaid. If we must take goods from them, then we must 
squarely face the problem of determining what portion of 
our people must relinquish their present livelihoods and 
transfer their efforts to the production of exports goods. 
There will ultimately be no way to avoid these painful de- 
cisions. They must be made. 

One fact we so often overlook is that we have steadily 
reduced immigration to the point where we now lose more 
people annually than we gain. If outlets for the peoples of 
other nations are closed, those nations must provide plant 
equipment to give them employment and that but intensifies 
the ultimate struggle, if we intend to follow this will-o’-the 
wisp of international trade. 

As I see it, we have in recent years loaned money to every 
country on the globe, sold them machinery, sent them our 
best brains, taught them how to become manufacturing na- 
tions, making the same goods we used to sell them, and now 
we are about to plunge into competition with them by trying 
to revive international trade. 

Now, it seems to me that the program of the administra- 
tion, as it began last March, was definitely along national- 
istic lines, and I am willing to subscribe to that program for 
better or for worse, provided it consistently seeks to carry 
out such a policy. But in this reciprocal proposal, it makes 
a sharp departure. For some time economists have con- 
tended that there should be brought about a balance be- 
tween consumption and production, and the policies they 
are pursuing under the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, such as retiring of marginal land, reducing the pro- 
duction of corn and tobacco and cotton and hogs, is a 
direct attempt to bring about a better balance between con- 
sumption and production. But it occurs to me that if the 
Chief Executive should carry out the traditional policy and 
the leanings of his party with respect to economic treaties 
that are in contemplation at the present time, it would be 
hopelessly at variance with the very program upon which 
we embarked in March of last year. 

I can see no relationship between the two. They seem to 
be at complete variance. On the one hand we seek to effect 
a domestic balance and on the other we are asked to throw 
that same domestic market open to foreign exploitation. 
Be it understood that these conclusions are by no means 
hard and fast. Rather, I am sort of thinking aloud today 
in the hope that queries will bring out additional light on 
the subject. After all, whether there shall be high protec- 
tive tariffs or low tariffs, or free interchange of goods with 
nations whose standards of living are lower than ours, is 
not a question of preserving any one or any group of indus- 
tries. It goes deeper than that. It is a question of preserv- 
ing American living standards. Are we willing, for the sake 
of making a benevolent attempt to pull the standards of 
other nations up, to take the perilous chance of having our 
own pulled down? 

It seems to me to be an altogether futile task to breathe 
life into a dead horse, and by “dead horse” I mean this 
theory of internationalism that we have embraced hereto- 
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fore. First, I doubt whether it can be done. Secondly, it 
is highly doubtful whether it should be done, if it could. 

Let us look at it for a moment from the viewpoint of 
agriculture. If I thought for one moment or can be con- 
vinced that reciprocal tariffs will bring benefits to the 
farmer, I would embrace the idea with great enthusiasm. 
I can see no benefits for the farmer, because I can see no 
outlet for the very agricultural commodities that constitute 
our chief surplus. 

If we go back to the war for just a little bit, we find 
there was such an intensification of agricultural efficiency 
in Denmark, in Norway, in Great Britain, in France, in 
Germany, and elsewhere, that their acreage yields have 
substantially increased since the war. We find, for instance, 
in Italy—where they produced 184,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in 1915—Mussolini stated, on the 16th of December 1933, in 
a special article in the St. Louis Post Despatch, that their 
production would be 300,000,000 bushels, and they are re- 
claiming an additional 7,000,000 acres of land with which to 
enlarge their wheat production. 

The result is what? It may be determined by looking at 
Italy’s wheat purchases in 1915 when it was 52,000,000 
bushels, while the amount last year was less than one and 
one half million bushels. She has become self-sustaining as 
far as wheat is concerned. A little bit later she will not 
only be self-sustaining but be a competitor for exports. 

The same thing is true of Argentina, the same thing is 
true of Australia, the same thing is true of Canada, and of 
the United States. As a result I believe that Secretary 
Wallace was on perfectly good ground when on the 16th of 
December, in a special article, he wrote that the world pro- 
duction of wheat had increased more rapidly than the pop- 
ulation, and that our excess carry-over of foodstuffs in 1933 
was twice that of 1926. 

A glance at the figures in the Agricultural Yearbook for 
1933 are rather illuminating. In 1890 world production of 
wheat was 1,878 million bushels. In 1932 it was 3,771 mil- 
lion bushels. That total for 1932 does not include Russia, 
where production was enormous. In 1890 Russia produced 
but 212 million bushels. It is safe to assume that in 1933 
it will be in excess of a billion bushels. Canada produced 
but 42 million bushels in 1890 and 431 million bushels in 
1933. Argentina produced but 31 million in 1890 and 321 
million in 1933. Australia produced but 27 million in 1890 
and 200 million in 1933. Greater farm efficiency, not only in 
America but in all corners of the world, but also greater 
acreages have simply drugged the world with wheat that far 
exceeds the increase in population. 

This kind of decrease is also reflected in beef, pork, lard, 
and other commodities, and if one will but examine the fig- 
ures he will find that the decline in exports did not set in 
in 1930 or 1929, but back in 1920 and 1921. Already at that 
early date we were beginning to feel the effects of produc- 
tion in other nations, but we paid little attention to it. The 
figures are expressed, not in dollars but in pounds, bushels, 
tons, and bales. That means that the old wheeze of depre- 
ciated money cannot be brought out as an explanation that 
the declines are due to fluctuating exchange rates. 

I saw a statement made by Dr. Ezekiel only recently in a 
pamphlet saying that this excess carry-over started 6 or 7 
years ago. I agree. It is not a matter that comes to us like 
a thief in the night. It started years ago and we did not 
heed the warning, we did not sense the signal bells, and as 
a result today you find intensified production of agricultural 
commodities the world over, far in excess of world demand, 
and then expect to remedy the trouble by applying reciprocal 
agreements. à 

That leads us to this radical question: Suppose we enter 
into reciprocal agreements with relation to wheat, of which, 
prior to 1929, we exported 20 percent of our entire crop. 
Where are we going to export it now? Send it to Italy? I 
say no, because the aggregate amount of wheat there is 
beyond their requirements. Send it to Norway, to Sweden, 
Germany, to Denmark? Indeed, no, because they have a 
sufficiency. They are in the export market themselves, and 
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so far as the information comes to us they have sufficiency. 
That is to say, their requirements are so small as to be of 
little consequence in this export picture. Are we to enter 
into reciprocal agreements with the nations that are not 
able to pay for it? No; we have had some experience in 
that respect. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO, Is what the gentleman says about wheat 
5 of other things going to make up food for the existence 

e? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Those are the precise things I want to 
discuss as I go along. All these staples that are designated 
as agricultural commodities are the things that manifestly 
we would want to export. We face that condition in all 
respects, particularly with regard to cotton, the market for 
which is being slowly shut off because they are raising cot- 
ton in Argentine, in Brazil, in the Georgian Caucasus, and 
in India. It was said by a member of the British Parliament 
that in 5 years the calico printers of Lancashire and a great 
ses weavers will be put out of business: Do you know 
why? 

The cotton that went from the United States across the 
pond was fabricated into cloth in Lancashire mills, and 
then the cloth was shipped to India, China, Japan, the 
Orient generally. What is happening today? They are 
setting up the printing and knitting and weaving and spin- 
ning mills right there in the Orient where they are growing 
the cotton. That is the reason for the statement in the 
Parliament that they expect ultimately to have their inter- 
ests prejudiced in England. If that is true, then what out- 
let other than a temporary one can we see, particularly for 
this fluffy product of the South? How can the situation 
be improved to any measurable or advantageous degree by 
conferring a grant of power to the President to enter into 
reciprocal agreements that might result in downward as 
well as upward revision, and do more harm than good in 
unbalancing the present program and imperiling the vast 
expenditures already made? k 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois has expired. 

Mr. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 
minutes more. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, before the gen- 
tleman begins I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman is making a 
very interesting statement. Does the gentleman have any 
notion that possibly the tariff policies of the world have 
resulted in a congestion, and in a congestion in the world’s 
economic circulatory system, that it might be agreed that 
we could work around and go back to the old notion of 
letting other people produce, and bartering with them? 

Perhaps I can make my question a little more pointed. If 
the cotton producers and the corn producers are shut out 
from the markets of the world, then the manufacturers of 
America, it seems, would be shut out from the purchasing 
power of the people heretofore producing that surplus. I 
am asking that question not in a combative or antagonis- 
tic way, but it is an interesting point, and the gentleman has 
evidently studied this question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am grateful to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas for the question. I want to assure the 
gentleman that I do not profess to be an expert, but I have 
labored over this matter, and shall be glad to present my 
views on the matter. The gentleman alludes now to the 
purchasing power of the world; that is, these other countries 
with which we have had commercial intercourse all these 
years. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And of the purchasing power that would 
recede from this country by virtue of high tariff walls? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Let me make my question a 
little more clear. If, by reason of our tariff walls, we force 
countries who have ordinarily purchased from us to make 
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capital investment in order to supply their own needs, would 
not that be rather a dangerous thing for us to do? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad to get the gentleman’s ques- 
tion correctly, because I fear precisely that conclusion. I 
believe, first of all, that this country has capacity for self- 
containment. I believe that as a matter of policy it would 
be basic and fundamental, and that we would be infinitely 
better off than to give opportunity to other hungry nations 
in the world to come in and exploit the greatest and most 
open free market that is left on the face of the globe. I 
rather fancy that there are only a few countries that have 
a complete capacity for self-containment at the present 
time. I should say that the United States is one, that Rus- 

sia perhaps is another, and that ultimately Japan, if she 

enlarges her territorial domain and continues to push into 
Manchukuo and Manchuria will have that. 
tleman says that is dangerous. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I did not say so. I was asking 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman will excuse me making 
the wrong inference. There are a great many people who 
infer and assume that it is dangerous to carry on a policy 
of isolation. I say that economically we can do it. We can 
do it for the simple reason that there are only three or four 
products that are lacking within the territorial confines of 
this country to make us completely self-contained, and if 
we were compelled to do so, those could be synthetically 
produced. I refer to tin, that we receive from Bolivia, and 
to rubber and to tea and possibly to coffee, and I assume 
there would be a way to supply our needs and requirements 
of those through the laboratory or in some other synthetic 
way, so that we could be self-containing. 

I started out with the premise that I thought we were 
trying to breathe life into a dead horse called “ international 
trade” through the instrumentality of this reciprocal tariff 
policy, and that, in my estimation, it cannot be done for 
one thing; and, secondly, it is not desirable. When we look 
at our export trade, here is what we find: In 1932, 35 per- 
cent of our total exports were made to five countries that 
have defaulted on their war debts—Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Great Britain. Those five countries took 
35 percent of our exports in 1932. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois has again expired. 

Mr. BOLTON. I yield the gentleman 2 minutes more. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, by way of conclusion, and 
Iam sorry that I must conclude, let me say this. What has 
happened in this country, as far as expansion of industry 
and efficiency are concerned, is happening also in other 
countries, Let no one labor under the misapprehension, 
because a man’s skin is yellow or black, that under modern 
conditions, with the agencies of standardization and mass 
production, that that man is not equal in skill to the 
American workingman. Why, Henry Ford can take a man, 
black or yellow, who cannot talk our language, and inside 
of a week he will make an efficient workman out of him. 

That has happened in all countries. They have developed 
agricultural independence. They have developed certain in- 
dustrial independence, and largely so through our own con- 
triving. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman’s argument leads 
to the fact that we should abandon tariffs and place embar- 
goes? In other words, we should abandon the idea of 
restoring our foreign trade by simply prohibiting it entirely? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think ultimately that is what we would 
come to, if the present condition persists. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman has not forgot- 
ten that upon this matter of reciprocity the great Repub- 
lican President, William McKinley, and James G. Blaine 
were the first advocates and forceful speakers for this policy 
of reciprocity. It really had its origin in the Republican 
Party and not in the Democratic Party. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Possibly so, but as an individual who 
tries to get away from all sectional sentiment I cannot sub- 
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scribe to it in the light of what has happened since 1917 and 
1918. The war opened our eyes. It opened the eyes of 
other nations. It was the rude jolt which indicated to 
nations that there was nothing particularly sacred or divine 
about industry or agriculture and that they could make 
shoes and ships and pottery and raise wheat and rye and 
hogs the same as this or any other country. 

It is regrettable that more time is not available for a more 
logical and extended discussion of this matter. However, 
by way of conclusion, let me say that we have in the hys- 
teria days loaned billions to other nations, have in fact 
begged them to accept our money, have sold them machin- 
ery and capital goods, have showed them how to do it, have 
watched them do it, have watched them develop from cus- 
tomers to competitors, have seen them become efficient both 
industrially and agriculturally, and thus shatter Adam 
Smith’s old theory of division of labor among nations; and 
now, with their low wages, low standards of living, and 
their inability to buy from us unless we loan them the 
money, we contemplate opening up the American market 
and pulling down the American standard of living in an 
international trade battle. I doubt the wisdom of such a 
course. 

We started out on a nationalistic basis. Millions have 
been expended to curtail production. Millions are exacted 
from the American public in the form of processing. taxes. 
We seek to effect a domestic balance of consumption and 
production, and now we are about to open the back door 
and let the products of other nations in, in the hope that 
they will buy from us and so help ease the present situation. 
If you can show me what they can buy from us and what 
they will use for money and show me a single substantial 
advantage, I shall be better able to understand the wisdom 
of this contemplated power to effect reciprocal agreements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mli- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has again expired. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks on the recovery pro- 
gram of the President since he was inaugurated in March 
1933, and to insert as a part of my remarks some excerpts 
from messages and speeches of the President relating 
thereto, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Reserving the right to 
object, is it the gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; and some excerpts from 
the President’s speeches and messages on his recovery pro- 
gram. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, in a modest 
way I shall attempt to review some of the outstanding ac- 
complishments of this administration. When the President 
was inducted into office and announced his program of 
recovery, I took my place at his side and have consistently 
supported and cooperated with him. 

The progress that has been made and is now being made 
is nothing short of marvelous. Neither time nor space will 
permit a comprehensive survey of the entire work done and 
the difficulties overcome. The whole work has not been 
completed, but the light in the east is the breaking of the 
dawn of a new era, the coming of which is as sure as that 
Time itself will endure. No other President has faced such 
a serious situation as did Mr. Roosevelt when he took the 
helm of state in March 1933. 

HOW NEW DEAL MET DESPERATE SITUATION 


The banking situation was desperate. He did not delay 
or dally but told the bankers that they must all close their 
doors and keep them closed until such time as would be 
necessary to let the people get rid of the hysteria that was 
causing them to withdraw their holdings. He told the 
bankers that they must put their houses in order, that the 
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crooked money changers must be driven from the temple. 
He told the people that they must not hoard gold, and had 
laws passed by Congress that brought into the channels of 
commerce a vast amount of that money which was being 
hidden out. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was given broader 
powers and made to function more smoothly. In our own 
State, for example, the Corporation stepped into the breach 
and provided funds to pay our teachers and keep our schools 
operating in order that there should be no temporary break- 
down in our educational system. Funds were poured into all 
needy sections of Alabama for this purpose. Funds have 
also been available to prevent foreclosure sales of many 
homes in country and town. 

The National Recovery Act became a law and under it an 
unheard of field of activities was initiated. Millions of idle 
people were put to work, and bare backs were clothed, and 
empty stomachs were filled. The activities under this act 
have been far-reaching. No other peace-time undertaking 
has ever approached it in magnitude. 

T. V. A. DEVELOPMENT CITED 

The Tennessee Valley improvements are well under way, 
and soon the waters of that stream will be harnessed, the 
floods will be controlled, and the waters that through the 
eons of time have been wasted will be driving the turbines, 
producing electric energy, and will become one of our great- 
est national assets—instead of a white elephant it has 
become a white hope— 

Auspicious Hope! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe. 
PAY CHECK VERSUS DOLE 

The Public Works program has given jobs to idle people 
in every corner of the Nation. The pay check has fore- 
stalled the dole. The independence of the people has been 
encouraged and preserved. 

The question of capital and labor, always difficult and try- 
ing, has been and is being ironed out. The Biblical edict 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire has been disinterred 
and a new motto has been added—that there must be reason- 
able working hours and adequate living wages, so that when 
pay day comes the workman will have money for meat and 
bread, clothes and raiment, a little to spend for pleasure and 
comforts, and some to lay by for the rainy day. 

There can be no general prosperity if the farmer and 
those who toil for a daily wage are not adequately paid for 
their work. These classes consume more than three fourths 
of the necessities and essentials. The ball of progress can 
only be started when these people have something to spend. 
When these millions are gainfully employed, each revolution 
of the wheels of industry is given momentum, resulting in a 
demand for more coal, and iron and steel, more lumber and 
building materials, more things to eat, and more clothes to 
wear. 

FARMER GAINS EQUAL RECOGNITION 

Much has been done for the farmers. They were paid to 
plow up parts of their crops. Loans have been made to 
them at reasonable rates of interest. They have been ad- 
vised and importuned to rotate crops, and grow on their 
farms, as nearly as possible, everything needed for living 
purposes. The table given below shows how the farmer has 
benefited. These figures are approximate and, of course, 
change from day to day: 

Wheat today, 87 cents; last year, 47 cents. 

Corn today, 51 cents; last year, 24 cents. 

Oats today, 35 cents; last year, 16 cents. 

Cotton today, 12 cents; last year, 6 cents. 

Many other farm products are bringing better and more 
adequate prices. 

The President has recognized and stressed the self-evident 
proposition that for real prosperity to be regained and 
maintained, the productivity of the farm and labor must 
be nurtured and not exploited. 

Look at the prices given above and see what it means to 
my immediate constituents. The difference between the 
value of a cotton crop of 11,000,000 bales now and last 
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year is around $300,000,000. This benefit does not stop the 
farmer, but enables him to pay the merchant, who can pay 
the banker; puts all kinds of money in circulation, and 
creates a cycle of spending that is felt in every mart of 
trade and commerce. 

There is one strange thing in the history of this country. 
The farmers have never been recognized and treated by the 
Government as have been the industrial and financial in- 
terests. Everything we wear and eat must come from the 
farms. Without their products we must die. That farmers 
are entitled to an adequate, comfortable living is recognized 
by the President, and he has done more to help them than 
any other man who has ever served this Nation. 

WOMEN SHARE NEW-DEAL EFFORTS 


The President has not overlooked the good women. He 
has paid just tribute to their part in conducting the affairs 
of the Nation. Miss Perkins has been made Secretary of 
Labor, and no one can deny that she is making good with 
her administration of the affairs of her high and honorable 
position. Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen is the Nation's repre- 
sentative at the Danish court, where her grace and charm 
are reflecting great credit and evidencing an ability for 
public service that is worthy of the daughter of the great 
commoner, William Jennings Bryan. Miss Allen, a lawyer 
and jurist from the State of Ohio, has been elevated to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, the first woman to 
hold such a high place. There are many other able women 
also holding honorable and responsible places of trust under 
Mr. Roosevelt’s appointments. 


PRESIDENT ASKS CONTINUED COOPERATION 


I want to call particular attention to some of the sayings 
of the President in a recent speech concerning his inves- 
tigations of the capital-and-labor issues: 


examination I make and all the information I receive lead 
me to the inescapable conclusion that we must now consider im- 
mediate cooperation to secure increase in wages and shortening 
of hours, I am confident that your deliberations will lead you 
also to this conclusion. 

Reduction in hours, coupled with a decrease in weekly wages, 
will do no good at all, for it amounts merely to a forced con- 
tribution to unemployment relief by the class least able to bear 
it. I have never believed that we should violently impose flat, 
arbitrary, and abrupt changes on the economic structure, but 
we can nevertheless work together in arriving at a common 
objective. 

SUPREME COURT CATCHES SPIRIT 


The judges of the high courts of last resort have been 
caught by the spirit of the times and have held that emer- 
gencies such as have and now are confronting this Nation 
must be taken into consideration in passing upon the va- 
lidity of laws enacted for the purpose of ameliorating the 
conditions which now surround and are prevalent all over 
the country. 

The following is from a recent opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court holding valid a law passed by the New 
York Legislature fixing the minimum price of milk: 


Under our form of government the use of property and the 
making of contracts are normally matters of private and not of 
public concern. The general rule is that both shall be free of 
governmental interference. But neither property rights nor con- 
tract rights are absolute, for government cannot exist if the 
citizen may at will use his property to the detriment of his fel- 
lows or exercise his freedom of contract to work them harm. 
Equally fundamental with the private right is that of the public 
to regulate it in the common interest. 

The milk industry in New York has been the subject of long- 
standing and drastic regulation In the public interest. The legis- 
lative investigation of 1932 was persuasive of the fact that for this 
and other reasons unrestricted competition aggravated existing 
evils, and the normal law of supply and demand was insufficient 
to correct maladjustments detrimental to the community. The 
inquiry disclosed destructive and demoralizing competitive condi- 
tions and unfair trade practices which resulted in retail price 
cutting and reduced the income of the farmer below the cost of 
production. 

NEW-DEAL POLICIES WILL WIN 


In every crisis, in every emergency through which this 
Nation has passed, there has arisen some great genius—and 
I say it most reverently, at the call of the Almighty Ruler of 
the Universe—to grasp the helm of the Ship of State and pilot 
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her safely through the breakers to a haven where peace, 
plenty, happiness, and prosperity are found, where cosmos 
and not chaos reigns. 

No one can say that the whole work has been done, but 
our undaunted and unafraid leader is still carrying on with 
wizardous foresight and intuition, and just as sure as Moses 
led the hosts of Israel in triumph through the Wilderness, 
just as sure as George Washington piloted the Continental 
Army to victory and nurtured the young Nation through its 
period of swaddling clothes, just so surely will we emerge 
from these troublesome times. We must all stand shoulder 
to shoulder and arm to arm and give all the aid and power 
at our command to the gallant captain of our hosts. There 
must be no bickering and no stalling at this time of travail 
in our country’s history. 

CONTINUED SUPPORT PLEDGED 

The President has subordinated political expediency and 
partisan politics to the higher things which are exacting from 
him unbelievable labor, but his capacity for work seems un- 
limited. His grasp of the many difficult questions which he 
has been called on to decide and the facility with which he 
has handled them are marvelous. His cheery smile and con- 
tagious good humor, with his devotion to duty, have made 
him the idol of his people. 

From the depths of my heart comes this sincere tribute 
to the great Chieftain. I have supported him as best I know 
how -and shall continue to do so. I am proud and deeply 
appreciative that my people have honored me by giving me 
the opportunity to serve under such a leader. 

_ May the President live long and see and enjoy the full 
fruition of his toil and have a happy journey down the 
shaded side of life’s highway, surrounded by a happy and 
contented people. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MCFARLANE]. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, I think the subcom- 
mittee on this War Department appropriation bill is entitled 
to great praise for the splendid work it has done on this 
measure. 

By referring to bill we find that the total appropria- 
tion carried this year is about $349,000,000. The appropria- 
tion for next year shows that the committee has cut that 
some seventy-odd million dollars, for which they are 
entitled to great credit. 

What I want to speak to you about at this time is our 
national-defense policy in the air. 

As you know, we have it divided up at this time among 
different departments—Bureau of Aeronautics, of the Army, 
Navy, Post Office Department, Commerce Department, Coast 
Guard, and several other bureaus bearing directly on this 
subject. Since the World War the Government has aver- 
aged in spending, so I am informed, more than $100,000,000 
annually on aviation, and this is more than any other nation 
is spending on aviation. Where are we going and what 
progress are we making? All of these are questions I am 
sure, in which we are all vitally interested. 

WHAT IS OUR POSITION IN THE AIR? 

What is our position in the air today? Where do we find 
ourselves? We find a divided organization, our land forces 
supreme on the land, our sea forces supreme on the sea, each 
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primarily interested in the fundamental principles and pur- 
poses for which they were organized, and therefore slight or 
neglect other departments under them where there is a 
conflict of interest. 

Mr. WALTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFARLANE. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Does the gentleman feel that a combina- 
tion of all of the aviation activities into one department 
might in some way eliminate the various things we have 
been learning about recently? 

Mr. McFARLANE. Yes, sir. That is just the proposition 
I am coming to, that is, a unified system of national de- 
fense. The creating and organizing of all these different 
departments and bureaus into one unified air system is what 
I have in mind. I believe that we must of necessity come to 
that if we are to take our proper place in the air. We must 
have unified air control. Hon. James A. Frear, in making 
their report on investigating aircraft expenditures in the 
War Department in 1921, said: 


A SEPARATE AIR SERVICE INDISPENSABLE 


Any investigation to be of permanent value should offer a solu- 
tion for the problem of intelligent aircraft advancement. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, the striking failure of the War 
Department to rise to the aircraft emergency, either, in peace or in 
war, has made necessary the creation of a separate bureau or de- 
partment of aeronautics. Therein all governmental activities 
should be centered, with a capable, progressive official at the head, 

Practically every witness examined on the subject of future 
American air service united in a plea for separate independent 
control. From generals to lieutenants, from private citizens famil- 
lar with the subject, and from every experienced aviator appearing 
before our committee, including Generals Mitchell, Kenly, and 
Foulois, military aircraft authorities, and LaGuardia, Meissner, 
Kindley, and, last but not least, Rickenbacker—men who upheld 
American air laurels at the front—all unanimously urge a separate 
air service that will work and cooperate with the Army, Navy, Post 
Office and Interior Departments in the development of aviation. 
We feel that real progress in aviation must depend in a material 
degree upon encouragement given to civil and commercial aviation, 

Adequate appropriations, wisely expended, are necessary to put 
America to the front, where she belongs. The imperative neces- 
sity for this policy must be apparent to all who have studied the 
constantly increasing scope of aeronautics. Cooperation with and 
encouragement to inventors and manufacturers and a broad, in- 
telligent policy are demanded. Practically all other countries have 
adopted that course, and ours must not fail at this crucial period 
to do so. 

The future of aviation is beyond our present dreams or under- 
standing, and our Government must do her full part in leading in 
its development. 


Great Britain faced this same situation during the World 
War. Germany organized and unified its air force in 1916. 
Great Britain in 1917, after much of its country was bombed 
and much property destroyed, was forced to organize and 
unify its own air forces under one head. Soon thereafter 
France, Italy, Spain, and the other countries followed suit. 
Ours is one of the few major powers today that do not have 
a unified air system. 

It may be argued that we should continue as we have 
done, with a divided departmental service, and that each 
will not suffer as a result thereof. The answer to that, my 
friends, I think, can be found in a careful analysis of some 
statistical charts that I shall insert in the Recorp to show 
the exact position of the United States in the air as near as 
we can reach a conclusion at this time. 

(The charts are as follows:) 


COMPARISON OF THE LEADING WARPLANE ENGINES OF THE WORLD, 1933 
TABLE I.—Warplane engines, characteristics and performance 
SEC. A. 400 TO 450 HORSEPOWER FOR SMALL FIGHTERS 


Delage G. V. I. — 
Farman 12 C. V 
Potez 12 2 4.8 


Whitney“ Was Ir.“ e 
Wright “Whirlwind” 8R-975-E2_ 


Maximum power Weight 


Actual | attitude 
88 (feet) 


Inverted. 
Inverted, 540 h.p. maximum. 
Opposed cylinders. 


Mit . 1482 
y su „ „ 
Mildly supercharged, 1932, 
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TABLE I.— Farplane engines, characteristics and performance—Continued 
SEC. B. 500 TO 550 HORSEPOWER FOR FIGHTERS 


E 
| 
i 
i 


Posi- 8 Cylinder Cool- horse- pounds Super- 
per Remarks 
tion try Engine arrangement power | Actual Akitude horse- | charged 
power (feet) power 
1 | Great Britain gener “Mercury IV” S. 2 |) AB A 540 560 16, 000 1.12 8 aga 893 h. p. at 16,000 feet. 
-Siddele “Panther”. OR i A 535 520 11. 200 1.86 8 | 
e A A EEEN ei y PERE | i 550 n n ebene. 
0 es. 
r ima “Jupiter” XF. A 540 570 12, 000 1.66 8 hinen from Gt. Britain, 1931, 
3 slo PERG P ne Petrel“ 8 W 500 500 14,850 1.09 8 h.p. maximum, 
Gnome-Rhone “Mistral” > A 500 500 13, 200 1. 33 8 
Farman 12 W. E. S f W 500 500 19,000 1.40 8 
No Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” 81 — A 550 500 11,000 1.42 8 550 h.p. at 5,000 feet, 1933. 
SEC. C. 600 TO 650 HORSEPOWER FOR FIGHTERS, BOMBERS 


>>> > 444 adda > i 


283 8 888 8882288 88 


1. 11 8 Ground equivalent: 1,200 h. 
1. 69 8 Holds world's altitude — 
ia > 43,976 feet, 1932. 
13,250 12| 8 | Ground equivalent: 1,100 h.p. 
tel 
18,000 1.30 S| Inverted, 74 h. — a 
5 1.39 8 55 


8 can also man 
lls-Royce ond) 3 
engines. 


Mitsubishi-Hispano- Suiza. 2 8 
3 (Italy. Fiat A. 30 R . Bel 880 h. p. maximum. 
3 | U.. A. Curtiss Conqueror 8 V-1570 1. 44 8 8 September 
aye Ne ned “Twin Wasp Jr.” | 14R 1. 8 1932, 
Pratt & Whitney “Hornet” T. 10. 1.20 8 
Wright “Cyclone” 8R-1820-F2. 1.21 8 605 h.p. maximum. 
Wright “ wind“ R. 1510 1.24 8 
SEC. D. 700 TO 900 HORSEPOWER FOR HEAVY DUTY 
1 | Great Britain See Rora “Buzzard” II M. 8 w 850 1. 65 8 
e 3 „Leopard.. R A 800 1. 89 8 1932, 
2 | France Hispano-Suiza 12 D. w (650) 1.09 8 Ground equivalent: 1,490 h oe 
5 4R A 800 156 8 Ground equivalent: 1.340 h. p. 
Lorraine “ Orion W 700 A 
. — 18 8 facture 
3 1. 53 manu! 
W. 7⁰⁰ 1.09 8 Jepan an aa and Junkers engines, 
3 W 850 LGA 
W 700 E 
4 W. 800 1.98 8 
5 20 W 700 L76 8 Allied to France. 
For aad = & W. „Twin Wup: we ral A 700 1.33 8 725 h. p. maximum, 1933. 
RAW A 800 1.36 8 
1 1.65 8 Allied to France, 1932. 
2\F 1.20 8 
1.33 8 
3 1. 65 8 
3 Ital 1.69 8 As supplied to China. 
Latte Pehini 2 aes 1000“ 8 
3 | Germany. Mercedes-Benz F. 1. 70 8 
41 Japan Licensed to 3 
Suiza, Lorraine, and Rolls- 
airplane engines. 
(AHS N TSSEA r: EEA EEL L A E ] ͤ ,,, ñð , pei , EEA 
SEC. F. 1,000 HORSEPOWER AND UP, FOR RACING PLANES 
i eit) D OTSA „ een E N W 2,300 2,600 |.......... 0.78 8 2,900 h.p. at 3,000 r. p. m. 
World's lane speed reo- 
ord, 1933. orld’s airplane 
speed record, 1931. 
2, 300 2, 600 |. 8 
1.250 1. 350 8 
1, 600 2 8 
1, 200 1, 8 < 
c 12V. — 2,000 2 8 Inverted, not developed. 
8 | Japan. Licensed to manufacture Rolls-— . „ 
Royce and Lorruine airplane en- 
4 V. 8.4. Packard X GA 27 1 1. 200 E o y — pa py a Sn A 1929, never fown. 


SEC, G. DIESEL (HEAVY-OIL) ENGINES—ALL TYPES 


=o 


A 7 
Hispano-Suiza-Clerget 9T 
Lilloise-Junkers C. L. M.“ 


Germany... Maybach VL2 n | AEN w | 


Nore 1.—64 different lane engines have been compared in the above table I. 
Russia is manufacturing airplane engines of its own design, and of German and Italian design. It may be considered as not weaker than the United 
siias; in airplane engines. 


NOTE 2.—Soviet 
OTE 3.—A= 


* 
SSS 


oS ee 4.35 Used on the late U.S. 8. Akron, 
and Macon, reversible. 


Air-cooled; P = Prestone-cooled; W = Water-cooled; R = Radial; S Supercharged. 
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Tante II. Leading warplane engines in table I compared according to the actual power they develop at war-service altitudes 
SEC. A. 400 TO 450 HORSEPOWER FOR SMALL VIGHTERS (WAR-SERVICE ALTITUDE, 15,000 TO 20,000 FEET) 


United States defl- 
cn ee power of 
warplane engines 


Bristol “ Mercury IV” S 
Naka 


yee “Buzzard” II M.S. (1932) 


-| Hispano-Suiza 12 Y brs (1932) 
uiza (1932). 
0 780 R (1932). 


TABLE III.— Waerpianes—duty, characteristics, and performance 
SEC, A. ARMY FIGHTERS (PURSUIT) 1-PLACE, LIGHT DUTY 


238 m.p.h. at 20,000 feet in 
February 1932. 

Vertical poras. dives ex- 
ceed 400 m 

223 m. p. h. 24 15 000 taet in 
January 1932. 


Bristol “Mercury IV” 1. 
Rolls-Royce “ Kestrel”... 
Rolls-Royce Kestrel“ 
Bristol “Mercury IV“ 


1. 2 | Gt. Britain Vickers Jockey 
Hawker Fury” 2 
Fairey “Firefly II“ 
Bristol “ Bulldog III A“. 


wo w w & | Wing arrangement 


> > ee = 4 | Cooling 

8 8 83 8 8 8 | Ratea horsepower 
BS SB 8 & e 

8 8 88 BB g | At, 10,000 


Gier g 195 es Bristol 2 N 9 with 8 
in sec. 
Armstrong-Whitworth | B e Siddeley 10, 000 187 m. p. h. at 2050 feet. 
XVI. ‘Pani 212 m. p.h. maximum, 
T M | Napier “Rapier” 5 10, 000 


4 +30 horsepower now (1933). 2250 miles per hour now (1933). 
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TABLE III.—Warplanes—duty, characteristics, and performance—Continued 
SEC. A. ARMY FIGHTERS (PURSUIT), 1-PLACE, LIGHT DUTY—continued 


E E 
jal l 
g 2 z 
E 8. gz | |3 
de =] 2 * 
a | 2 a g 
5 3 * 8 2 ' 
M | Hispano-Suiza. 230 8 | 35,000 | 1 2 207 m. p.h. at 26,000 feet. 
M | Hispano-S 225 6 | 39,600 | 1| 2| Highest war-service Laine, 
M 221 8.000 1| 2) „ 4 4 
i AHEHE 
i a „ l eee 
nsu en; 
B 224 4 8 30,000 1j 2 
B 21 205 6 | 32,000 1 2 Licensed to manufacture 
HA and Nieuport- 
Nakajima 91 M | Nakajima (Jupiter“ 185 30, 000 2 
Svenska Jaktfolk B 6 Pan- 205 32, 000 2 Svenka Aero 3 
er wi ory s ! 
Curtiss Conqueror”. 195 30, 000 2 German: sra 
17 5 Seer. — soo ~ Enclosed Sap 
$ Was, 
P. & W. Wasp 180 28, 000 2 | Wire-braced monoplane. 


SEC, B. NAVY FIGHTERS, 1-PLACE, LIGHT DUTY j 


1 | Gt. Britain Hawker “Nimrod” Rolls-Royce Kestrel“ . W | 600 | 210 | 13,000 | 210 | 210 | 210 | 8 | 35,000} 1| 2 henen navy fighter in the! 
world. 
Hawker Hoop B n Siddeley | A | 500 | 205 | 10,000 | 205 | 205 200 9 33,000 1 
“ Panther 
Fairey ‘Firefly III“ W | 600 | 210 | 10,000 | 210 | 205 200 8 33, 000 1] 2 
2 Japan Hawker Nimrod“ B Rolls. re W 600 | 205 | 13,000 | 205 | 205 | 205 | 8 | 35,000 | 1] 2 License from Gt. Britain. 
face = A | 500 | 205 | 10,000 | 205 | 200 | 195 | 7 | 33,000] 1 2 
3 | U.S. AJ Boeing F B A | 500 | 190 | 6,000 |190 |185 |175| 9 | 27,500] 1| 2 
Gurt iss “ Gshawic™ Fuc-| B A | 700 | 193 187 | 180 | 175 | 11 | 25,400 | 1 2 Serta 2 Apay plane sup- 
p ey. 
Curtiss “Sparrowhawk” B | Wright “Whirlwind 420“ A | 420 | 175 | 5,000 | 171 | 163 | 155 13 21, 700 1] 2 vee Macon airship 
2. elender. 
Berliner- Joyce XF J- 2 BP. & W. Wasp“ A | 500 193 6,000 190 180 170 11 | 24,700} 1 2 


1 | Gt. Britain Hawker“ Demon . B Rolls-Royce“ Kestrel’’_...| W 8 
Fairey Fox II“. B | Rolls-Royce “Kestrel”. 210 13, 000 205 8 
2 | France Breguet 41M3.. 8 | 2-Hispano-Suiza. 195 | 15,000 | 200 | 195 | 190 | 11 Two engines. 
3 | Japan Junkers K. 47.. M | Nakajima “Jupiter” 192 | 13,000 200 | 190 | 180 | 9 Lice to manufacture 
Hawker, Breguet, Junk- 
«ss and Dornier war- 
4 | Switzerland. Dornier Do. C4_...........| M | Hispano-Suiza............| W | 650 | 197 | 11,500 | 200 | 190 | 180 12 Branch of of 8 Metall- 
G. m. b 
E| U.S. A Berliner- Joyce P. 16 B | Curtiss Conqueror“ W | 600 | 186 | 6, 000 180 170 | 160 12 
Curtiss Shrike“ A. 8 M | Curtiss Conqueror“ n... W | 600 | 197 09 180 170 | 165 | 20 


Ground attack—see Glos- 
ter, sec. A. 


1 | Gt. Britain. pawe „Osprey B | Rolls-Royce Kestrel“ . W | 600 | 205 | 13,000 | 205 | 200 | 195 | 833,000 2 3 
2 Japan Licensed to goth 
Hawker, Junkers, and 
aeg ee 
3| U.S. A Vought VO. . -0-0 P. & W. “Hornet”... A | 600 174 6,000 | 165 | 160 150 10 22.300 2 3 
Cur iss“ Helidiver™ F8C-7. B Wright „Cyclone A | 575 | 165 | 10,000 | 165 | 160 | 150 | 11 | 22,000 | 2 3 12 5 supplied to U.S. Marine 
orps, 
SEC. E. ARMY OBSERVATION, GENERAL-PURPOSE PLANES, LIGHT DUTY 
1| Gt. Britain. Hawker “Audax” Hart“. B | Rolls-Royce Kestrel“ . W | 600 | 210 | 13,000 | 210 | 210 | 200 | 8 35,000 2 3 
Westland“ Wallace B Bristol Pegasus“ .._.... A | 600 | 190 | 12,000 | 190 | 185 | 180 | 10 | 35,000 | 2 3140 m. p.h. at 35,000 feet. 
1 Whitworth | B Armstrong iddeley “Ti- | A | 650 | 175 | 10,000 | 175 | 170 | 165 | 10 | 32,000 | 2 3 Flew over Mount Everest 
Atlas II.“ ger. (20,121 ft.) April 1933. 
Fairey Gordon B A pantenn A | 600 | 180 | 10,000 | 180 | 175 | 170 | 10 | 32,000 | 2| 3 
Vickers “Vespa”... B | Bristol “ Pegasus A | 600 | 180 500 175 | 170 | 165 | 9 | 32,000 | 2| 3 Holds world's altitude 
Bristol 118. B | Bristol ‘‘ Pegasus . A | 600 | 175 | 12,000 | 175 | 170 | 165 | 10 | 32,000 | 2| 3 record: 43,976 feet. 
1 | Belgium. . Renard R. 31 M Rolls-Royce “‘Kestrel’’....| W | 600 | 208 | 13,000 210 | 205 | 200 | 10 34, 500 2| 3 
2| France Mureaux 112 R. 2. M | Hispano-Suiza__........... 650 | 192 | 16,500 | 200 | 195 | 190 | 8 35,000 2 4 
Brequet 27-3 Hispano-Sulza 650 13, 500 | 200 | 200 | 180 | 11 | 30,000 | 2| 4 
Potez 50 A-2.... Gnome-Rhone K. 14.. 700 | 192 6,500 | 192 | 185 | 180 | 8 31,000 243 pa rearwards. 
Latecoere 40. Hispano-Suiza... ....- 650 | 171 | 13,500 | 170 | 165 | 160 | 13 | 26,500 | 2| 5 Also licensed to manufac- 
3 | Japan Kawasaki 88 Kawasaki-B. M. W 500 | 160 10, 000 160 | 155 | 150 12 7,000 2) 4 ture Hawker, Breguet, 
J . and Dornier wars 
planes. 
3 | U.S. A. Curtiss “Raven” Y 10-40 A. Wright Cyclone“ . A4 700 | 195 | 6,000 192 | 187 | 175 | 10 | 26,000 2 3 | Retractable landing gear. 
Consolidated 23 8 | Curtiss “Conqueror W | 600 192 5,500 | 190 | 180 | 170 | 10 25,000 2 3 
ouglass 0-38 8. Wright “C clone” A | 575 172 5,000 170 | 165 | 155 | 12 21, 500 2| 3 
Thomas-Morse O-19E FW. Wasp A | 500 158 5,000 150 | 145 | 140 | 15 | 21,000 | 2 3 
SEC, F. NAVY OBSERVATION LAND PLANES, CARRIER PLANES, LIGHT DUTY 
1 | Gt. Britain. Hawker“ Osprey“ -.------- B Rolls-Royce Kestrel“ .. W | 600 | 200 | 13,000 | 200 | 195 190 8 32.000 2| 3 
Short Gurnard“ . B | Rolls-Royce " Kestrel“ ... W | 600 | 192 | 11,000 | 190 | 185 | 180 | 9 30,000 2| 3 
Fairey III F B | Napier Lion“ XI W 570 | 175 | 10,000 | 175 | 165 | 160 10 | 30,000 | 3) 3 
2 | Japan Set ꝓꝙ/ꝓꝶqꝝ⁊qꝶↄꝶꝛ; . . EE, EERE Ae ER 
Hawker, Short, Junkers, 
and Dornier warplanes. 
3 | U.S. 4. Vought V. 77 . B P. & W. Hornet A | 575 | 190 | 6, 000 170 |160 |150 11 25.000 2| 3 
Vought l: r Ce TA r B | P. & W. “Hornet”. A | 600 180 6,000 | 170, 165 | 160 | 11 25,000 2 3 
ht“ Corsair” 03U-4..| B P. & W. “Hornet”. A | 600 |167 | 6,000 | 160 | 155 | 150 | 10 | 23,000 | 2 3 
-Joyce OJ-25.....-. B P. & W. “Wasp Ir.“ . A420 |160| 6,000 | 155 | 150 | 145 | 12 | 20,000 | 2| 3 


3 Ground. 
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Taste Ill.—Warplanes—duty, characteristics, and performance—Continued 
SEC. d. NAVY TORPEDO BOMBERS, LANDPLANES, CARRIER PLANES, HEAVY DUTY (10,000 FEET) 


S © 
E 
= is 
g p JEg |3 
3 $ |838| Z8 
Country Type Engine 5 Š 35 eo 
g 263 334 
i Š 33 3 | 2 
. È ô| & |z| |e 
1 | Gt. Britain. Blackburn “Ripon” | B | Rolls-Royce “Buz- | W 860 1 850 
M. 1/30. zard.” 
Hawker “Horsley” B | Armstrong-Siddeley 800 1 800 
w| 850 1 850 
2 W Cb 1 650 
3 W 650 1 650 
4 | U.S.A......| Martin BM-2(125)..| B P. & W. . Hornet . A 378 1 575 
Douglas P2D-1.....| B Wicht: Oyclons . A | 575 2 1.150 
Great Lakes T . B | Wright - Gyclone“ - A | 575 | 1 ‘875 


Power loading, pounds 
per horsepower 


zs 8 Sg 
> = 3 E 
33| 28 | ( Rema 
22 E> 3 E a 
SAF pls 5 s 
$3) 3 [553 3 
ao |. [Se 
18,000 | 2 | 2 2,150 | Fastest 8 
plane in 
world. 
16,000 | 3 | 2 ihe 2, 150 
19, 000 | 2 | 2 600 2. 150 
15,000 | 3 2 pai 1,540 
15,000 | 3 | 2 800 2.000 | Blackburn type. 
16, 500 | 2 | 2 |... 1,000 | Diving bomber. 
12,000 | 3 | 2 2. 000 
12,000 | 3 | 2 |.--- 2. 000 


estra! í 
2 Y Martin 0, 12, Wright “Oyclone”.- 
5 P. & W. Hornet“ 
2 Lorraine “ Orion’ 
„ 
4 N 1 Isotta-Fraschini 


vakia. 


Gt. Britain. Faire N “ Kes- 

AOS Rolls-Royce “Kes- 

Bristol Pegasus“ 

. Rolls-Royce Kes- 
trel.” 

Rolls-Royce “Kes- 
trel.” 


2| Japan N Junkers L. SS. 
Kawasaki-B.M.W .. 


2| Italy Caproni 95.. 
Fiat B. R. 3 Fiat A- 25. 


17.2 


10.2 
10. 5 


42 n bal er -station 

413 To 15,000 O et im 10 
minutes (1931). 

i etractable land- 

14204 Retractable land- 
ng gear. 

5 3 

5 8 

; ‘ Twin fuselage. 

312 Allied to France. 


EEN ee As transport: 4+20 
soldi 


ers. 
Saddle ee As transport: 4+21 
soldiers. 


easel Ere As transport: 4+30 
soldiers. 


Similar to Dornier 
Do. F. 

Estimated. 

20 supplied to 
China. 


B 

= 

pS 

3 

— 

fe 
na e NO CSO a a 
ee % Mo aa o a 


S (Ses note 4), ob- 
solescent. 


1 | Gt. Britain | Short “Singapore II“ B | Rolls-Royce “Kes- | W 600 | 4 |2, 400 27, 750 
short Rochester . B na foros „Bur- W | 850 6 5, 100 78, 000 
zard”. 
er marine B | Bristol Jupiter“ .. A 500 3 1, 500 |23, 000 
southampton 
Blackburn “Tris V”. B Rolls-Royce „Bu- | W 850 3 2880 31, 500 
Blackburn “Syd- | M Rolls-Royce “Kes- | W 600 | 3 l. 800 22 730 
ney” ; 
Saunders-Roe Ser. 8 | Bristol Jupiter.. A 500 3 {1,500 |22, 150 
ern“ 
2 Italy. . Savoia - Marchetti | M | Fiat A-2R W 700 2 1. 400 16,940 
2 Holland. Dornier “Wal”... W. 600] 2 1.200 14. 100 
3 Japan Navy aa (Navy M W 708 3 2. 100 26, 880 
Navy 90-2 (Kawan- | B WI 850 3 2. 550 40,000 
Navy 18 B W 660 2 900 13,000 
4 France. C. A. NI. S. 68-3. B w | 600 2 1. 200 16, 180 
Amiot 110— M W 650 1 9.094 
S Martin XP2M-i M A | 575 | 3 |1,725 23,150 
Martin XP3M-1 | M | P. & W. Hornet A | 540 | 2 |1,080 15,600 
Consolidated P2Y-L| S | Wright Cyclone“ A 575 3 |1,725 20,000 
Hall . Wright “Cyclone”-.| A | 650 | 4 2.600 5 
Keystone PK-1_____ B | Wright “Cyclone”_| A | 525 | 2 . 050 18. 303 


‘See note 2. 4 Betwixt and between types not encouraged abroad. 


155 1 |..../......| Altitude maintain- 
ed on 2 engines. 

150 pO Beas Hema 5,580 h. p. — 
mum. 

130 +o BESEN ee 

130 5 E act Des cll 

127 ee 

124 pS Roel Prades 

147 I e hE peal 9 engines 

143 Oe Sen eye tandem, 

142 W 

130 1 K. F. 1 et seq. 

121 m. 

12 5 1 Supermarine 
“Southampton.” 

130 5 Engines in tandem. 

132 5 

140 5 

115 4 

120 5 . 

140 6 ss, Vl De Estimated, Has a 
tail gun. 

120 5 (iA Ea 


t Displays ignorance of aerobatics. 
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TABLE III.— Warplanes- duty, characteristics, and performance—Continued 
SUPPLEMENTARY—THE RACING PLANES OF THE WORLD 


Wing Rated Maxi- 
Posi-| Country Type an Cool-| orse- | mum Remarks 
tion ange ing horse- 
ment Power | power 
1 | Italy. eam Macchi-Castoldi S-M. 67 M | Fiat A. . 6..................| W 2, 300 2, 600 World's speed record for all 
types of es. 
Macchi M. 5z bis 1. 000 1. 050 World's speed recor: 3 
2} Great Britain . Supermarine 8-6 B W. 2. 300 2, 600 World's speed eee foo all 
s t of planes. 
Gloster YI- -s-sens M | Napier “Lion” VII pb W. 1.250 1.350 Warld’s 5 record in 1929. 
3 | France Bernard 120 ---| M | Hispano-Suiza..............| W 1,000 1, 200 Unofficial speed. 
Nieuport-Delage M Lorraine Radium“ . W 2, 000 2, 200 Geter aD speed, has not com- 
4 Japan a 75 3 — ͤ — ::: —..———̃¶ ͤ³ ꝑ— R : 
olls-Royce pano- 
3 
p! eu- 
— 
3 E M | Packard X. W 1, 200 1, 250 eve flown, could not leave 
merica water. 
Granville “Gee Bee R-2...| M P. & W.“ Wasp Jr.” special. A 600 800 204.4 U.S.A. landplane record. 


SUPPLEMENTARY—THE STRATOSPHERE (HIGH-ALTITUDE) PLANES OF THE WORLD 


„ $ Supercharged. Variable-pitch 


3-stage supercharger. Ultimate 
ai 80,000 feet. 
SASA . Brown-Boveri supercharger. 


Guerchais 
. Licensed to 
manufacture 
Junkers air- 
planes and air- 
plane engines. 
4) Great Britain, r / rc cs} dos A senepeieeensas 
Soviet Russia are con- 
sidering stratosphere 
planes, and develop- 
ments are under way. 
5 | United States of America 


No stratosphere 
planes under 
development. 


Nore 1.—122 different warplanes have been compared in table III. 

Norte 2.—Tail-cun stations on the warplanes in secs. H, I, and J are behind the tail surfaces. For defensive armament, the use of such a tail-gun station gives a war- 
plane 50 percent superiority over a warplane without it. 

Nork 3.—Only the 5 5 8 of warplanes at war-service altitudes have beon compared in table IV. If rate of climb, war -service ceiling, useful load, and armament were 
also to be included, the United States average deficiency would be much worse, . table II. 

Norte 4.—The deficiency figures for the United States in sec. I have been omitted from average deficiency totals, as the U.S. Army heavy bomber has been super- 
seded by the United States fighter bomber. 
5 Note 5.—Soviet Russia is manufacturing warplanes of its own design, and of German and Italian design. It may be considered as not weaker than the United States 


warplanes. 
Nore 6.—A=Air-cooled; P= Prestone-cooled; W = Water-cooled; B= Biplane; M=Monoplane; S- Sesquiplane (1}4 plane). 
TABLE IV.—Leading warplanes in table III compared according to their actual speeds at war-service altitudes 
SEC. A. ARMY FIGHTERS, PURSUIT, 1-PLACE (WAR-SERVICE ALTITUDE 15,000 TO 20,000 FEET) 


r yd r 
Hawker Fury 


censed to manufacture Hawker and Nieuport-Delage warplanes) 
Svenska“ Jaktfolk“ 


oO Oe ten | 


SEC. D. NAVY FIGHTERS, MULTIPLACE (WAR-SERVICE ALTITUDE, 15,000 TO 20,000 FEET) 


n ( Horka OSTROW aena eA cence eens NAAN n EOE ANS 
pan. Lincensed to manufacture Hawker, Junkers, and Dornier warplanes 
‘ni 


Ja; 
United States of America NICE IG AN Na EE RE Ee E AR, ON od ee ie Se et oe pe 
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TABLE IV.— Leading warplanes in table III compared according to their actual speeds at war. service altitudes Con tinued 
SEC. E. ARMY OBSERVATION GENERAL-PURPOSE PLANES (WAR-SERVICE ALTITUDE, 15,000 TO 20,000 FEET) 


United States defi- 
ciency in power of 
warplane engines 
Measured | Measured 

in horse- in per- 
power centage 


1 -| Hawker “Audax” 

1 | Belgi -| Renard m 55 

2 -| Mureaux = i 

3 = ware (aiso licensed to manufacture Ha Breguet, Junkers, and Dornier 

3 United States of America ...-._....-_| Curtiss c 


, x ß pd ane OS 
Licensed to manufacture Hawker, Short, Junkers, and Dornier warplanes... 
8 PR Reber e cree iy aman oe mat esis Magus Sos pe R EE Sone Poe ea Da FEN 


e Tan 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 .| Vickers B. 19/27 

2 Martin YB-10_ 

2 Amiot 141 M. 

3 Junkers K. 37 (licensed to manufacture Junkers warplanes) 
4 —. Aero A. 42 


al 95.. 
Liore et Olivier “Le O” 200 
B-6A 


Macchi-Castoldi S-M. 67 (official world's record, 1933) 
8 8-6B (official world’s record, 1931) 


a e 


and N 
United States of America ofanvite « 2088. r c ae Perey es 


Total 1, yer “Jockey” (di) in sec. A (United States a (| E 
D * (di) (Ui verage 


Total Hawker “ (di) in sec. A (United States OR SS 
I, wing Hawker “Fs at ( 0 average 


ee ee e n 


1 Omitted, see note 4, p. 3858. 


BATTLE COMPARISON OF THE LEADING UNITED STATES WARPLANES WITH THE LEADING FOREIGN WARPLANES, 1933 
TABLE V.—United Slates Army fighters attacking foreign army warplanes 
GROUP A. UNITED STATES ARMY FIGHTERS (PURSUIT), 1-PLACE AND MULTIPLACE! 


Z| Unibet States r y a aet 


oeing P-26. Wire-braced monoplane. 
Curtiss “Swift” XP-034___ —.— Enclosed cockpit, 
Berliner-Joyce P-16_ .-.-.--.-.-1------------------2-- 


Curtiss Shrike a So ed . Vee Ground attack plane. 


1 These machines cannot even reach the corresponding foreign planes, 
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TABLE V.— United States Army fighters attacking foreign army warplanes—Continued 
VERSUS 
GROUP B. FOREIGN ARMY FIGHTERS, 1-PLACE ! 


Maxi- 
mum 
War-serv- 
Country Type of warplane Gan h. Crew pope brat co ice ceiling Remarks 
at 15,000 (feet) 
feet) 
222 a S a e EERE zl i 3 ER | vert power vs mpd 
aw er é“ * 8 m. 
Fairey “‘ Firefly II“ A 225 1 2 35, 000 ia 
Bristol “Bulldog IIIA“ 4 200 1 2 33, 000 
Gars . 207 1 6 32, 000 8 with Curtiss 
6 tek sie 1 FFF — A A = — Be — . * at 26,000 feet, 
ieuport-Delage — wur- ser vice ceiling. 
Loire 42 , 2 SEES 221 1 2 35, 000 
Mureaux 170C-1_____.___. 220 1 2 33, 000 
Tn AR I 2¹⁵ 1 2 33,000 | Allied to France. 
1 R. 30 214 1 2 30, 000 10 
205 1 2 82, 000 (Hake and Nieuport-Delage. 


Hawker “ Demon 
Fairey “ Fox II“ 
Bi et 41 M3. 
Ju K. 47.. 


Great Britain 210 2 38, 000 
190 2 35, 000 
A Se A 195 2 35, 000 
200 2 30, 000 
ü · A 2⁰⁵ 2 34, 500 
pn ae eee ea 155 2 — 27,000 Licensed to man 


ufacture, 
Hawker, Breguet, Junkers 
and Dornier. 


alrey As transport: 44-20 soldiers. 
As transport: 4½ 21 soldiers. 


loster E As 4770 soldiers. 
o proni 98 fete 
r SEE ei Cs oe ee) Rae . ⁊ ͤ E Licensed to manufacture 


unkers. 
S 2 Bo Ne Similar to Dornier Do. F. 


3 Superior in speed and ceiling to U.S. planes in group 1-A. Out of reach of United States planes in group 1-A. 
180 horsepower now (1933). 
250 miles per hour now (1933). 
‘Superior in armament, speed, and ceiling to United States planes in group 1-A. Out of reach of United States planes. 
No protection required owing to superior armament, speed and ceiling. Out of reach of United States planes in group 1-A. 
ine 3 required owing to superior defensive armament with tail gun. 
un stations. 
No protection required owing to superior defensive armament with teil-gun station. Optional defense by planes in group 1-0. 


TABLE VI. U.S. Navy fighters attacking foreign nary warplanes 
GROUP A. U.S. NAVY FIGHTERS, 1-PLACE AND MULTIPLACE 


2| United States of America. Boeing FAB 
Curtis 2 Schar FIIC-2. 
Curtiss “Sparrowhawk” F9oC-2. 
Berliner-Joyce XFJ-2 
Vought V-70_.....-.-.....- 
Curtiss Helldiver” FSC-7 


U.S. S. Macon airship defender. 


RBREEERS 
888888 


As supplied to U.S. Marins 
Corps. 


Country Type of warplane 


r Hawker “Nimrod”. 20 - feos 


SO Se OE ei oan see 35, 000 * navy fighter in the 
r c A S er) Bea 35, 000 License ‘from Great Britain. 
h 2 RE Ue Nakajima 60 FTF... eR Ee eee al e 


1 Superior in speed and ceiling to all U. S. planes in group 2-A, 
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TABLE VI.—U-S. Navy fighters attacking foreign nary warplanes—Continued 
GROUP c. FOREIGN NAVY FIGHTERS, MULTIPLACE t 


Maximum 
peed (miles 


Country per hour at Remarks 
15,000 feet) 
Great At K on e y , “Mile ES Y 
(Sere Wal Peas | Ss ae SSA Licensed to manufacture 
Hawker, Junkers, and Dor- 
nier warplanes, 


Great Britain Hawker “Osprey -.----------------ui TCC ee ay SRL eR AAEE 
Short Gurnard“ 
N A AAATT—TF»⁊ (2JAx— dl!!! ̃ ̃ — TT , ̃ĩ˙— ĩr Dee A eee Licensed to manufacture 
Hawker, Short, Junkers, and 
Dornier warplanes. 


— — 5 Altitude maintained on 2 en- 


8 per marine Southampton X gines. 5,580 horsepower 
u “Bon mX” 
Blackburn “Iris ve maximum, 
Japan TT A Cruises at 130 m. p. h. 

Navy 90-2 (Kawanishi) 


K. F. 1 et seq. ‘Cruises at 124 
m. p. h. 


t Superior in speed and ceiling to all U 7 paner 
No protection required, Out of reach oi a1 6.8 3 
No protection required owing to superior defensive armament with tail- gun station. 


‘Miles per hour at 10,000 feet, 
‘Gun stations, 
TABLE VII.—Foreign army fighters attacking United States Army warplanes 
GROUP A. FOREIGN ARMY FIGHTERS, 1 PLACE AND MULTIPLACE 
Com- 
parison Country Type of warplane 
3 | Great Britain Vickers Jockey“ 238 1 2 36, 000 | 
Hawker Fury 225 1 2 35,000 | Vertical power dives, 400 m. p. h. 
. E S 225 1 2 000 
Bristol “ Bulldog III A“. 200 x 2 33,000 
Gloster 8. S. 19 207 1 6 82,000 | Compare with Curtiss “Shrike.” 
CF ä 210 2 3 32, 000 
Spies Bag sin ht AR E SG AEST 210 2 3 32, 000 
— —— ä TTT 230 1 2 85, 000 | 207 miles per hour at 28,000 feet. 
Nieuport-Delage 121 C-. Serene 225 1 2 39, 600 | Highest War- ser vice ceiling, 
Loire 43 C-i 221 1 2 35, 000 
a) al il BR| zan 
enn 215 1 2| 20,000 Allied to France, 
Nals ears 214 1 2 30, 000 
Switzerland er Do. C 190 2 4 31, 150 
JADID ee EU Ware Kaveh 92 (KD. 5)... 205 1 2 32, 000 
c aaa 190 2 3 33, 000 to 
ee aa eTe 
ieu age, an 
also; ani 2 
Hispano and other 
European airp 


VERSUS 
GROUP B. U.S. ARMY FIGHTERS (PURSUIT), 1-PLACE! 


Country 
United States of | Boeing P-26 „8 
America. Curtis A Swift!” —. .... 


3 er of | Berliner-Jo; 
Curtiss 


P-16_. 
“ 8 * 


8 


—— — — — 


United N of | Martin YB-1i 13 — 
B Bo 0, 12, 13 (123) 


1 Inadequate speed and ceiling group 3-A. Protection required owing to the “blind tail”, 
3 Inadequate speed, , cannot reac planes i frou 3- 3-A. Gun stations, 
* Protection required by United States planes in group 3-A and group 3-B, 
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TABLE VIII.—Foreign navy fighters attacking U.S. Navy warplanes 
GROUP A. FOREIGN NAVY FIGHTERS, 1-PLACE AND MULTIPLACE 
Com- 
parison Country Remarks 
no. 
4 | Great Britain. .....--......- ede 35, 000 8 navy fighter in the 
wi 
TIO E y a ord nnteecnadancebaskeeteaceicn = 

n,, E $2, 000 | License from Great Britain. 


Hawker“ Ras beg REN TS el CAINE AR SO 
Nakajima 


VERSUS 
GROUP B. U.S. NAVY FIGHTERS, I- LACE. 


ı United States of America] Boeing F4B-4 
Curtiss “Goshawk” FIIC-2 
Berliner-Joyce X FJ-2 


Country 


United States 


United States 


United States Martin XP2M-1 82. 2 —— —— 


Martin XP3M-1 (120 
nsolida! 


United States. 


ros 


E ͤ—ůWꝛůßu—u— E E AAA 


TT v. GE TA 
Curtiss Sparrowhawk” F9C-2__............-....... 


£120 5 
#100 4 2 
£100 5 


30, 000 
21,700 | Airship defender plane. 


1 Inadequate speed and ceiling against foreign p pisnes in group -A. 
t Inadequate N group E 40. 
‘Protection required by group 4-B because of blind tail.” 

Mr. McFARLANE. These charts show that our country is 
far behind several of the other major powers as to its posi- 
tion in the air. We find as a comparative basis that the 
speed of our aircraft or warplanes is from 20 to 30 percent 
less than that of other countries. That is a very serious 
situation. What does it mean to us? It means that our air 
forces cannot fight when they like, where they like, or how 
they like. Our leading warplanes are most deficient in 
elasticity of performance. They cannot even reach similar 
foreign planes to do battle with them. Comparatively speak- 
ing, these charts show we do not actually make or possess 
any warplanes. 

OUR NAVAL COMMITTEE INVESTIGATION 

As you know, our Committee on Naval Affairs has just 
recently concluded hearings on aircraft purchases for the 
Navy. It may be interesting for you to know that we have 
not had before our committee, in examining the different air- 
craft manufacturers, any but very few of what some might 
believe are independent aircraft concerns. How can we 
accurately arrive at the facts in the case when we hear 
very largely only one side of the question? I am sure we 
all will be greatly interested in the facts that will be 
brought out by the Military Affairs Committee of the House, 
which is now starting its labor, delving into the aircraft 
purchases for the Army under a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the House in which investigators will be em- 
ployed and an appropriation of $10,000 made to make a 
thorough investigation. 


THE AIR TRUST 
Both the House Naval and Military Affairs Committees 
have been studying this question for more than the past 


Miles per hour at 10,000 feet. 

Gun stations. 

1 Airship defender too slow; cannot reach ceiling. 

Cannot return to mother ship at altitude, nor “defend it at latitude, 


month. After considerable effort I have today received the 
chart I hold in my hand. I believe it is the first time a chart 
of this kind has been compiled. It shows the interlocking 
connection of the aircraft trust in the United States and how 
it functions. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
chart in the Record in connection with my remarks that the 
Members may have an opportunity to study it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, does the gentleman mean to insert the 
entire chart? 

Mr. McFARLANE. Yes. I have examined the Recorp, I 
may say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, and find it 
has been done frequently in the past. This chart can easily 
be inserted on one page; and it will give accurately informa- 
tion I think each Member should have. I trust the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts will not insist upon his objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will not the gentleman 
withhold his request until the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations returns to the Chamber? 
This will not be long. For the time being I object. 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will the ee 
yield? - 

Mr. McFARLANE. I yield. 2 

Mr. O'CONNOR. It is not an unusual request. We have 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I never saw one printed. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. We have seen charts printed in the 
Recorp where they had to be spread out the long way of the 
page. We have had a number of charts printed in the 
Record. There is no question about it. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman was thinking of the 
cartoons that the gentleman from New York wanted to 
put in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to include in his remarks purely statistical 
matter arranged in columns. 

Mr. McFARLANE. That is right, this chart showing the 
interlocking directorate of the Air Trust. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, this chart shows the 
intimate connection between the different aircraft companies 
now doing business with the Government. It shows that all, 
or practically all, the aircraft concerns of any consequence 
in the country head up through four holding corporations. 
The chart shows their connection and their interdependence 
upon these four holding companies. 

NO COMPETITIVE BIDDING IN AIRCRAFT PURCHASES 


What does this mean when our Government goes into the 
field to purchase aircraft for the different departments? 
It means that we are confronted with the Air Trust which 
sets the price all governmental agencies must pay for their 
aircraft equipment. The hearings before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs have shown clearly that there is not any serious 
competition in bidding for the sale of aircraft equipment to 
the Navy. 

Most of the Members are familiar with the purchases of 
aircraft made by the different departments. After the ex- 
perimental-design period has passed, then comes the ques- 
tion of production contracts. The hearings disclose that 
there has been very little, if any, competition in the procure- 
ment of aircraft for the Government departments. The air- 
craft are purchased by what is known as “negotiated” or 
proprietary contracts; the company that gets the experi- 
mental contract in practically every instance secures the 
production contract. 

On February 2 Admiral King testified before our Sub- 
committee on Naval Affairs investigating aircraft purchases 
for the Navy, as follows: 


Mr. DELANEY. You will take up the engines later? 

Admiral Kine. Yes, sir. There are only two engine companies in 
this country which produce engines of the size and power which 
are required for military aircraft. One is the Wright Aeronautical 
Co., of Paterson, N.J., and the other is the Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Co., of Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. DELANEY, These are the two companies whose books you 
have audited in connection with their contracts with the Govern- 
ment for engines? 

Admiral KING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DELANEY. Those are the Wright Aeronautical Co. and the 
Pratt & Whitney Co.? 

Admiral KING. Yes. Those are the only two companies in this 
country which produce engines of the size and power to meet the 
requirements of military aircraft * * 

As to the Pratt & Whitney Co., engines and spare parts com- 
pleted during 1927 to 1933, total Sales, $21,299,867; cost to the 
company, $15,563,067; profit to the company, $5,736,000; or a 
profit of 36 percent. That is a summary of it. 

Mr. DELANEY. Then the difference in profit between the Wright 
Aeronautical Co. and the Pratt & Whitney Co. would be a difference 
of 31 percent; Pratt & Whitney making 36 percent and Wright 
Aeronautical Co. 5 percent. 

Admiral Kina. That is one way of looking at it, yes; Mr. Chair- 
man. 


On February 27 Admiral King gave additional testimony 
as follows: 


We have provided first-class aircraft representing the most 
advanced state of performance available at the time of purchase. 
Aircraft which we feel are not inferior for our mission to those of 
any foreign power * * 

I come now as to what is the crux of this hearing, viz, why do 
we not have competition? The answer to this is that we do have 
competition and extremely keen competition itis * . 

The only engines that they make that is comparable in size and 
power are the Hornet and Cyclone series. When you come to the 
intermediate. powers, only Pratt and Whitney make the Wasp 
engine. The Wright Aeronautical people have never brought 
out an engine of that size and power. Also, the Wright Aero- 
nautical people bring out a whirlwind series ‘which is about 200 
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or 300 horsepower, and Pratt and Whitney have no competition for 
that. So that you have the low-horsepower Wright Aeronautical, 
intermediate Pratt and Whitney, and in the high power they are 
comparable, and you find that the power is about the same and 
the prices are about the same. * 

In the printed hearings before the Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations for this bill Generals 
Pratt and Foulois testified as follows: 

Page 489, lines 5 to 19, inclusive: 

Mr. Cortaxs. Now, as a matter of truth, the specifications were 
written down as to cruising radius, as to speeds, and as to ceiling? 

General Pratr. Yes, sir; that is, the cations simply said in 
words that no plane would be considered at all that did not meet 
those minimum requirements. There is nothing in the proposal 
to show that a plane that meets those requirements has to be 
bought. 

Mr. Cortins. I understand that in one instance the cruising 
radius was reduced from 500 miles to 375 miles; is that so? 

General Pratr. I would have to check the exact figures. But I 
might clear that point, Mr. COLLINS. Those minimum specifica- 
tions were inserted by me and my officers. They were not seen by 
the Assistant Secretary of War, and they were not seen by the 
Chief of Air Corps. I received instructions that the lawyers felt 
that minimum performance must go in there or else there would 
be no competition. There was a legal point involved, and they 
were inserted by me. * * 

Page 490, lines 20 to 40, inclusive: 


Mr. CoLLINS. General Foulois, you were allotted certain moneys 
by the Public Works Administration for the procurement of 
bombing, pursuit, and attack pape were you not? 

General Foutots. Yes, sir; $7,500,000. 

Mr. Cottins. Now, in the procurement of the three types of 
planes you wanted to get, of course, you wanted planes of each 
type having the largest proven accomplishments, did you not? 

General Fouvtors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cotuins. And, therefore, you specified types that you had 
every reason to believe would have a cruising radius of a certain 
amount, a ceiling of a certain amount, a speed of a certain 
amount, and other accomplishments; is that so? 

General Fovrors. In general, that is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. CoLrLINs. But before bids were invited on these three types 
of planes, with those particular accomplishments as the mini- 
mum, a change was made, was there not? 

General Fovrors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cottins. Who made that change? 

General FouLois. The change was made by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. 


These statements speak for themselves. 
REMARKS IN INTERVIEW MISCONSTRUED 

On Saturday I gave an interview, and my remarks in 
regard to the interview have been somewhat misconstrued. 
I was quoted as saying at that time that certain officials had 
even lied to cover up the deplorable conditions of our air 
forces, 

My remarks have been misconstrued, for what I really 
meant was that because of the sudden way in which our 
investigation was brought to a close we were unable to bring 
out the true facts regarding the way the Navy has actually 
been procuring its planes and engines. I am confident that, 
if given the opportunity, our committee could and would 
have been able to show the existence of an air trust and 
that it completely dominates the purchase of aircraft equip- 
ment by the Government in the different departments. 
Every effort has been made to stop these hearings as soon 
as possible, although they were being conducted very cheap- 
ly and without any salaries being paid investigators or others 
in the conduct of the hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks and to insert in the Recorp state- 
ments I have taken from the recorded testimony of Admiral 
King, General Foulois, and General Pratt. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, are these statements taken from the 
printed hearings? 

Mr. McFARLANE. They are taken from the printed 
hearings; yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, to that I 
object. 

As a matter of fact, I believe objection should have been 
made to the gentleman’s request to insert the chart. At 
the time I withdrew my request I had not seen the chart. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands, with reference 
to the chart, the gentleman from Texas desired to insert 
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in the Recorp a compilation of statistics which could be 
set out in parallel columns; that it is not a chart showing 
curves or things of that character, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I think the Chair is in 
error in the Chair’s impression of what the chart is, It is 
a graph. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. For such a chart to be 
inserted in the Recorp permission must be obtained from 
the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. McFARLANE. If the gentleman from Massachusetts 
thinks the circles showing the interlocking of the directo- 
rates should not be included, they can be left out and the 
balance of the information shown in parallel columns. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. All I am trying to do is 
to protect the rules of the House. The rules state that such 
a request must go before the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. McFARLANE. I shall be glad to take it up with the 
Committee on Printing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The usual procedure is as indicated by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts if it is not a compila- 
tion of statistics which may be shown in parallel columns. 
If the matter sought to be inserted is a diagram the permis- 
sion must come from the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. McFARLANE. I am perfectly willing to take it up 
with the Committee on Printing. If it is a violation of the 
rules, I shall withdraw my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. In view of the statements that have 
been made as to the nature of the chart, the Chair thinks 
it would be better for the gentleman to submit his request 
in the House, for the Committee, of course, has no juris- 
diction over the Committee on Printing. 

The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous consent to 
revise and extend his own remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, I find that the present 
world position of the United States air forces is as follows: 

First. Not higher up than third of the nations in merely 
the number of warplanes. Three other nations, namely, 
Italy, Soviet Russia, and Japan, are so close to the United 
States in this connection that it would be easy for some 
authorities to place this country sixth of the nations. 

Second. Not higher up than sixth of the nations in the 
number of factories manufacturing warplanes or high-pow- 
ered airplane engines. In fact, the United States can easily 
be classed as eighth of the nations in this respect as I show 
in detail hereinafter, 

Third. Definitely the most backward of all the nations 
manufacturing warplane engines and warplanes in the 
design of them in service and projected. 

Fourth. Its leading warplanes are most deficient in elas- 
ticity of performance, 

Fifth. Its leading warplanes cannot even reach similar 
foreign planes to do battle with them. 

Sixth. Comparatively, it does not actually make or possess 
any warplanes. 

Seventh. The whole of its air forces could probably be 
grounded and rendered useless or destroyed by the tiny 
Belgian air force, given the same type of warplane pilots 
as the principal combatant nations had in the World War. 

Eighth. The whole of its air forces could be grounded and 
rendered useless or destroyed by 30 percent of the British 
Royal Air Force, or 40 percent of the French air force, or 50 
percent of each of the Italian, Japanese, or Soviet Russian 
air forces. 

Ninth. It will take at least 2 years to catch up with the 
outside world in design, production, and availability of war- 
plane engines and warplanes if it begins to produce the 
leading types of these devices under license from the orig- 
inal foreign manufacturers; and at least 3 to 4 years if it 
proceeds without such foreign licenses, and if the foreign na- 
tions concerned stop progress meanwhile. 

Tenth. The United States has as much to defend in the 
sense of actual wealth as the British Empire. 

The United States air forces decidedly cannot fight when 
they like, where they like, or how they like. 
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The preceding would seem to be emphasized by recent 
experiences with air-mail transport. 

The warplane engine factories of the world, exclusive of 
diesel engines, are as follows: 


Names of factories 


7| Delage, Farman, Gnome-Rhone, H 

Suiza, Lorraine, Potey, and Renault. 
ë| Aitcha (Lorraine under French license and own 
air-cooled radial engines), Kawanisi (Rolls- 
Royea under British license), Kawasaki 
(B.M.W. under German license), Mitsubiski 
(Armstrong-Siddeley under British license 
and Hispano-Suiza under French license and 
Junkers under German license), Nakajima 
(Lorraine under French license and Bristol 
“Jupiter” under British license). 
4 ee -Siddeley, Bristol, Napier and Rolls- 


Roy 
4| B.) 5 iW. „Junkers, Mercedes-Benz and Siemens 


4 | Amstro (B.M.W, under German license and 
Hispano-Suiza under French license), [kar 
(Bristol “Jupiter” under British license and 
own water-cooled types), Motor (B. M. W. 
under German license and Gnome-Rhone 
under French license), “9 Zawod”, 
lated means “Ninth Factory” (B. M. W. 
under German license). 

A series of “M” air-cooled radial engines is 
also being manufactured in Soviet Russia. 
Besides the preceding, the British-made 
Napier “Lion” engines; the French-made 
Lorraine engines; and the German made 
Junkers engines are used. 

The said factories can produce at least 80 
warplane-engines per week at present on a 
peace footing. 

3 | Alfa-Romeo, “Fiat, and Isotta-Fraschini. 

Avia, 3 d Walters. 

Pratt & Whitney and N Aeronautical 
Corporation, both making only moderately 
high-powered airplane engines. 
These factories rinct 
radial engines, the Uni 
the only of moderately high-po 
liguit-evoled airplane engine in the Uni 

158 0 United States makes no warplane 
engines according to the understanding of 
such an engine abroad. By comparison it 
resembles a person of athletic appearance 
but with a weak heart. Thus, the position 
of bear United eber is a so — 5 via 
regard to warplane-en factories; 
even this places it too far forward. Besides 
this, it is to be seen that this country has 
Br production o all its eggs in one basket, even 

uction of moderately high- powered 


The ance 9 — engine has long pomet 
its horse-and-buggy sane of the orld 
War. It is not now possible for the United 
States to repeat its feat with the Liberty 12 
installation” in that war. in connection with 
the modern warplane engine. 

The grave difficulties experienced by the 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., of 
Buffalo, N. V., and all other aviation factories 
in the United | States, with warplane produc- 
tion during the World War should not have 
been consigned to oblivion. In consequence, 
they will now be much greater. 

It is only possible now to use efficient com- 
mercial-type airplanes as very poor auxiliaries 
in war. In fact, they are basically, so far as 
7 removed from modern war service. 

‘he lore acquired by their mie and crews 

2 to be jettisoned and replaced by real war- 
plane experience before such pilots and crews 
can be usefully employed in war—qualified to 
face the deadly air attacks of only seconds in 


dura 
Finally, the United States air forces are 
hybrid to such an extent, owing to civilian 
engin and tional influence, that 
it is doubtful that nem upg bre a 


service or civil transportation sa 


Soviet Russia 


8 | United States 2 


The aforesaid foreign warplane-engine factories are large 
factories with more war experience than any corresponding 
factory in the United States. Many of these foreign fac- 
tories are world famous for the best of reasons—excellence 
of products in war and in peace. All of these factories are 
in the position to swing into maximum production at the 
peak of possible improvement of their products on the out- 
break of war. This cannot be said of any United States 
aviation-engine factory. 

The Mitsubishi Aircraft Co., Ltd., of Nagoya, Japan, is an 
example of the size of the said foreign factories. In 1931 it 


1934 


covered 59 acres and had 2,500 employees. Now it covers 
about 70 acres and has over 4,000 employees. It is a branch 
of the great Japanese armament, engineering, and shipbuild- 
ing firm of Mitsubishi, Busan & Kaisha, and was originally 
sponsored by the giant British armament firm of Vickers, 
Ltd., to which no United States manufacturer can ever 
approach for war experience throughout the world. 

The superiority for airplane and warplane performance 
of the high-powered, water-cooled engine over the corre- 
sponding air-cooled radial engine, which is recognized 
abroad, is demonstrated by the following table of frontal 
areas: 


Approxi-| Approxi- 
mate mate 
frontal | frontal 
Engine type Area en- | area ra 
gine distor 
(square | (square 
feet feet) 
6 cylinder in- ine 3 14-2 | German, Junkers Juno-. 
12 aylinder r 4 KES British, Rolls-Royce: French, 
no eee ete. 
14 cylinder radial (44-inch. di- r American, Pratt & Whitney 
ameter). (Twin Wasp Jr.). 
14 cylinder radial (48-inch di- 11 American, Pratt & Whitney 
ameter). (Twin Wasp). ai 
9 cylinder radial (56-inch di- 16 lessee American, Pratt & Whitney 
ameter). (Hornet T. I. C.). 


The water-cooled engines are much easier to stream line, 
and have the additional advantage of affording much 
better visibility for the pilot-gunner in the fighter types of 
warplanes—a matter of greatest importance. The Town- 
send ring and N. A. C. A. cowling have helped to reduce the 
frontal resistance of air-cooled engines slightly, enabling 
increase of the speed of the plane by a few miles per hour. 
The disadvantages of increased weight of cooling equipment 
are more than offset by the greatly reduced frontal area 
and lighter and better stream-lining possibilities of the 
water-cooled engine. 

The weights per rated horsepower of water-cooled en- 
gines usually include only the air-screw hub, magnetos, car- 
buretors, supercharger, and gearing, if any. The weight 
of the radiator, cooling water, piping, and so forth, is equal 
to about 0.4 to 0.5 pound per rated horsepower. 

My investigations have disclosed to me the shackled state 
of the aviation industry of the United States. 

The structure of that portion of the aviation industry of 
the United States which is producing warplane engines and 
warplanes is assembled as follows: 

(a) The United Aircraft & Transport Corporation, New 
York, N.Y., which comprises the following: 

First. Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash., airplanes and 
warplanes. 

Second. Stearman Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans., airplanes. 

Third. Sikorsky Aircraft Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn., 
airplanes and warplanes. 

Fourth. Chance-Vought 
Conn., warplanes. 

Fifth. Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., East Hartford, Conn., 
P. & W. Wasp and Hornet air-cooled radial airplane and 
warplane engines. 

Sixth. Hamilton Propeller Co., East Hartford, Conn., air- 
plane and warplane propellers. 

Seventh. Boeing School of Aeronautics, Oakland, Calif., 
flying service. 

Eighth. United Aircraft Exports, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Ninth. Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 

This group of firms, probably the largest Aircraft Trust 
in the United States, is not free to make its own decisions 
on aviation matters. Possibly its technical and other ma- 
terial becomes speedily known to foreign countries. It is 
controlled by the National City Co. and the National City 
Bank of New York and by the Morgan international finan- 
cial interests. 

(b) The Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, Akron, Ohio. 
This corporation is the manufacturer of the rigid United 
States airship Akron, ZRS-4—destroyed by a storm in April 


Corporation, East Hartford. 
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1933 and the new rigid United States airship Macon, ZRS-5, 
of United States Naval Aviation, the new nonrigid coastal 
patrol, 65 miles per hour, United States airship TC-13, of 
the United States Army Air Corps, and other slower and 
smaller nonrigid airships. It owns the Zeppelin rights for 
the United States and controls airship work previously un- 
dertaken by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Probably all 
its technical and other material soon becomes known to 
Germany and other foreign countries. The National City 
Co. and the National City Bank of New York and the Mor- 
gan international financial interests are concerned with the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation. 

Its activities have led the United States taxpayer into a 
useless expenditure on gas-filled airships during the years 
1930-33 of at least $20,000,000, which has largely benefited 
the Mellon controlled Aluminum Co. of America, 

This unnecessary expenditure of time, energy, and money 
is still being caused to mount rapidly. What is even more 
serious, it detracts not less than to an equal extent from the 
development of airplanes and warplanes and their engines. 
It is altogether the wrong way for the United States to 
recognize foreign or aviation ability. 

(c) The Curtiss-Wright Corporation, New York, N. V., 
which comprises the following: 

First. Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Buffalo, N.Y., air- 
planes and warplanes. 

Second. Keystone Aircraft Corporation, Bristol, Pa., air- 
planes and warplanes. 

Third. Curtiss-Wright Airplane Co., St. Louis, Mo., air- 
planes. 

Fourth. Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, N. J., 
Curtiss D-12 (450/500 rated horsepower, water-cooled), and 
“Conqueror”, “ Prestone”-cooled, airplane and warplane 
engines, and Wright “Cyclone” and “ Whirlwind” air- 
cooled radial airplane and warplane engines, 

Fifth. Curtiss-Wright Flying Service, flying service. 

Sixth. Curtiss-Wright Export Corporation, New York, N.Y. 

Seventh. Canadian Wright, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 

This group of firms constitutes another aircraft trust in 
the United States, and it is about the size of the United 
Aircraft & Transport Corporation already referred to. The 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation is likewise not free to make its 
own decisions on aviation matters. Possibly, all its tech- 
nical and other material also becomes quickly known to 
foreign countries. In the background, the Chase National 
Bank and the Rockefeller financial interests are concerned 
with the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. The Bank of the 
Manhattan Co., the City Bank Farmers Trust Co., the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust Co., and the Marine Bank of 
Buffalo, N.Y., appear more prominently as this corpora- 
tion’s bankers. 

The Curtiss-Wright Corporation and the United Aircraft 
& Transport Corporation between them control the aviation 
industry of the United States. Their pattern is the same, 
and they present a united front to any third party, includ- 
ing the Government of the United States. They monopolize 
the manufacture of airplane and warplane engines in this 
country. It is the case with both of them, that the last 
word, on whether or not they shall adopt any aviation im- 
provement or invention, lies not with their technical execu- 
tives, but with their outside, unqualified financier masters. 
These groups maintain a pool of patents that discourages the 
offer and adoption of any aviation improvement or inven- 
tion from without, and deprives their own personnel of real 
incentive to make any such improvement or invention. 
Neither of the groups has been responsible for the introduc- 
tion or adoption of any actual improvement in aircraft or 
aircraft engines. 

They have been—and are being—caused by the purely 
financial powers behind them, to adhere to the false manu- 
facturing policy in a competitive market of maximum repro- 
duction with minimum improvement. Although the trust 
builders and stock manipulators of these combines have 
prevented competition in the design and production. of air- 
craft and aircraft engines in the United States, they have 
been, naturally, unable even to slow down that of foreign 
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countries, and so, as the appended charts show, their prog- 
ress has made United States air defense a negligible factor 
in the world today. 

The only momentous development in aircraft production 
which any of these financial interests has supported is the 
already referred to extremely costly and unnecessary one 
of the gas-filled airships which can be made to call for 
much greater lump sums of money from the United States 
Treasury, be more spectacular than any other form of air- 
craft production as yet, and benefit the Aluminum Co. of 
America. No foreign nation would tolerate in the path of 
the development of its air defense any such double-faceted 
single block of private interests as the United Aircraft & 
Transport Corporation and the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
nor any such conflicting appendage of the financial systems 
behind either or both of them as the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation. 

(d) North American Aviation, Inc., New York, N.Y., which 
comprises the following: 

First. Berliner-Joyce Aircraft Corporation, Baltimore, Md., 
warplanes. 

Second. Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif., 
airplanes and warplanes. 

Third. Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Fourth. Ford Instrument Co., Long Island City, N.Y. 

Fifth. Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

Sixth. Eastern Air Transport, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

This smaller aircraft combine is, perforce, subject to the 
United Aircraft and Transport Corporation and the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation because of its dependence upon them for 
airplane and warplane engines, their ascendancy in the 
aviation industry of the United States, the market they 
provide, the great financial powers behind them, and inter- 
locking interests in general. 

(e) The leading allegedly individual firms engaged in war- 
plane production in the United States are the following: 

First. Bellanca Aircraft Corporation, New Castle, Del. 

Second. Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Third. Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Fourth. Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fifth. Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation, Valley 
Stream, Long Island, N.Y. 

Sixth, Hall-Aluminum Aircraft Co., Buffalo, N.Y., affiliate 
of the said Aluminum Co. of America, New York, N.Y., the 
Mellon-controlled Aluminum Trust. 

I understand that now some of these firms even have been 
absorbed by the aforesaid North American Aviation Cor- 
poration. 

These six concerns together merely approximate the size 
of only the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. They are more or 
less independent as regards each other and North American 
Aviation, Inc., but they are, perforce, subject to the United 
Aircraft & Transport Corporation and the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation for the same reasons that North American 
Aviation, Inc., works hand in hand with these two ascendant 
combines. 

Thus at least all the worth-while limbs of the aviation 
industry of the United States engaged in producing warplane 
engines and warplanes are shackled as heavily as possible by 
the limitations of the private and wholly financial interests 
of the Wall and Pine Streets area of New York. No foreign 
country manufacturing warplane engines and warplanes per- 
mits any similar restriction of its aviation industry. 

These interests have dictated and persisted in the false 
manufacturing policy of maximum reproduction with mini- 
mum improvement in the highly specialized and competitive 
field of warplane engines and warplanes. 

Although this policy is the line of least resistance for 
purely financial interests to follow, it is treacherously harm- 
ful to industry in general and to the manufacture of devices 
for war in particular. The extent to which it has been 
caused to prevail in the United States has made this country 
paramount in reproductive means for obsolete or obsolescent 
finished products and the least protected against internal 
price cutting and unemployment. It has been largely re- 
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ee for the United States lacking competent air 

efense. 

The private banking and similar financial interests of the 
United States are the arch priests of this untruthful doc- 
trine, and not this country’s comparatively few, efficient, 
and quite independent manufacturers, such as Mr. Henry 
Ford. The historical Ford automobile, model T, which re- 
ceived throughout the world more nicknames—including 
“Tin Lizzie” and “Spider Car”—than anything else has 
ever done, is not an example of maximum reproduction with 
minimum improvement in a competitive market, even 
though some 15,000,000 of these automobiles were made and 
sold without appreciable change for many years up to 1928. 
It was uniquely constituted for the road surfaces of its hey- 
day, and so it cost less all around to own and operate than 
any other automobile. It could be made to get anywhere 
with the least amount of trouble. 

During the World War the British Royal Army Service 
Corps, operating against the Germans in the wilds of Africa, 
kept official records of the mileage that various types of 
automobiles could be relied upon to make without having 
to be abandoned. These records proved that the Ford 
model T made by far the greatest mileage per car and that 
it was the only type of automobile to give satisfactory serv- 
ice in these African campaigns. Improvement of road sur- 
faces and not any advance made by the automobile industry 
in general has been the principal reason for the Ford model 
T being superseded in 1929 by the Ford model A, and this 
type being followed by the Ford model V-8 in 1932, and so 
on, 

While road surfaces guided Mr. Henry Ford, the automo- 
bile industry generally was guided by mechanical detail. 
This caused him to lead in the prevention, rather than the 
cure of automobile failures, somewhat like the sanitary engi- 
neers who, through attention to first considerations, have 
been more responsible by prevention of disease, than the 
doctors have been by cures of the sick for the improvement 
in the general health of civilized communities. It was prin- 
cipally responsible for Mr. Ford’s phenomenal success as an 
automobile manufacturer. He satisfied the chief demand in 
connection with automobiles, and stubbornly kept on doing 
so. Those responsible for United States air defense have 
not yet embarked upon this policy in connection with it, as 
this country has no real air defense. 

The fostering of maximum reproduction with minimum 
improvement naturally entailed the shutting out from pro- 
duction in the United States for this country’s air forces of 
foreign warplane engines and warplanes under license from 
their original manufacturers abroad. 

WEAKNESS OF THE UNITED STATES WARPLANE ENGINE PROGRESS LIES IN 
INSUFFICIENT DEVELOPMENT OF AVIATION ENGINE SUPERCHARGERS 
Superchargers are used on a rapidly growing number of 

aviation engines today to increase or boost the power of the 

latter at high altitudes, particularly for warplanes, and to 
maintain an increased, constant power output from sea level 
to the maximum boost altitude. 

A supercharger forces a super, or additional charge, of 
fuel into an aviation engine, and thereby boosts or in- 
creases its power. Without a supercharger the power of an 
aviation engine falls off rapidly as an airplane or airship 
climbs, but with a supercharger not only is the sea-level 
power output of an aviation engine greatly increased but 
this increased power is maintained up to the supercharger 
altitude, which varies for the most part between 12,000 
feet and 20,000 feet at present. 

Since a full supercharger maintains for an airplane a 
much faster rate of climb and speed at high altitude, it is 
recognized as indispensable for warplanes. But a super- 
charger is also useful in a moderate form for other types of 
planes for economical service—some of these planes may be 
for war purposes also. 

There are two principal methods of supercharging used, 
but the results obtained are the same. Mechanically these 


two types of superchargers are somewhat similar, the rotat- 
ing element consisting of an impeller or fan which is 
driven at high speed through gearing from the engine crank- 
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shaft. A flexible friction drive is provided to protect the to 1,110 horsepower, and of the larger 600-horsepower 


gearing against damage upon sudden acceleration or ac- 
celeration of the engine due to the inertia of the impeller. 
The gear ratio varies from 1:6 in moderate superchargers 
to 1:10 in full superchargers, the normal speed of the im- 
peller being from 12,000 revolutions per minute to 32,000 
revolutions per minute for different types of aviation engines. 
Maximum impeller speeds often exceed 25,000 revolutions 
per minute. 

In the United States and Great Britain the accepted prac- 
tice is to connect the supercharger on the output end 
of the carburetor so that it sucks the mixture from the 
carburetor and forces it into the engine. This system is 
used on the American Curtiss “ Conqueror ”, the British 
Rolls-Royce “Kestrel” and “Buzzard”, and the various 
radial air-cooled engines. The French Lorraine “Petrel”, 
one of the lightest aviation engines in the world for its 
power—500 horsepower at 14,850 feet, 1.09 pounds per horse- 
power—uses a two-speed supercharger of this type. 

Most of the French aviation engines, however, are fitted 
with a supercharger connected to the input end of the 
carburetor, which blows air through the carburetor into the 
engine. The new Delage inverted engine has two positive 
Roots-type blowers which operate on this principle, and 
which maintain the sea-level power output of the engine up 
to 16,500 feet. The French Hispano-Suiza engines have 
blower-type superchargers with automatic air-pressure reg- 
ulators. The French Farman inverted engine has a two- 
speed Farman supercharger of this type controlled by the 
pilot, which functions up to 6,000 feet and 18,000 feet 
altitudes. 

A moderate supercharger gives increased power to the en- 
gine for taking-off, and maintains power to 2,000 or 3,000 
feet altitude. A full supercharger maintains the sea-level 
rated power of the engine up to at least 12,000 feet alti- 
tude—the United States maximum. In Europe and Japan 
supercharge altitudes for warplanes (with correspondingly 
increased engine powers) are very much higher, going up to 
18,000 feet and 25,000 feet. Thus, European and Japanese 
warplanes can maintain engine output and corresponding 
performance from sea level to 25,000 feet, which is vastly 
superior to the capabilities of United States warplanes. 
This deficiency is a principal fault in the United States war- 
planes, and makes the whole of the United States air forces 
of the present time practically useless. It should be reme- 
died in all new warplanes contracted for by the United 
States; otherwise all the additional expenditures inyolved by 
these new warplanes will be wasteful. As such remedy en- 
tails redesign and reconstruction of the United States war- 
Plane engines, it will take at least 3 to 4 years to carry out 
if the manufacture in the United States of foreign warplane 
engines is still excluded; otherwise it will take at least 2 
years to accomplish. This means that immediate wholesale 
manufacture in the United States of new warplanes without 
imported foreign engines for them will be largely extrava- 
gant. 

As regards boost control. It is essential to provide 
against serious damage to a fully supercharged aviation en- 
gine which would result from the unrestricted use of full 
throttle and supercharger at low altitudes. An automatic 
boost control or gate control is used to prevent such full- 
throttle opening, and is controlled by atmospheric pressure 
or other means. It automatically opens the throttle suffi- 
ciently when climbing to keep the engine operating at nor- 
mal boost power up to its maximum boost altitude. Above 
this altitude, of course, the power of the engine decreases up 
to the ceiling of the plane. 

In an emergency, at low altitudes, such as an “ over-shot ” 
landing in a small field or on an airplane carrier, the mo- 
mentary use of the full sea-level supercharged power of the 
engine should be provided for to gain flying speed and alti- 
tude which will frequently save a serious crash. 

The full sea-level supercharged power of the 600-horse- 
power British Rolls-Royce Kestrel II S warplane engine is 
equivalent to 1,200 horsepower, that of the 500-horsepower 
French Hispano-Suiza 12 Xbrs warplane engine is equivalent 


French Hispano-Suiza 12 Ybrs is equivalent to 1,490 horse- 
power. 

The Rolls-Royce Kestrel II S supercharged warplane en- 
gine has an automatic gate control which normally functions 
up to the maximum boost altitude, but it also has an emer- 
gency feature—a pilot can go through the gate, as with 
the gear shift of an automobile, for a few moments to have 
the use of the enormous full sea-level supercharged power 
of the engine, a most excellent form of life insurance in 
battle. 

In conclusion, it is to be readily seen from this question 
of supercharging aviation engines that commercial planes 
are unsatisfactory for war purposes and that warplane pilots 
have to be specially trained. 

The aforesaid very backward position of the United States 
air forces is principally due to the bankers’ control of the 
American aviation industry, which has naturally fostered 
maximum production with minimum improvement instead 
of moderate production with maximum improvement. In 
case of war at the present time the United States has only 
quantity production facilities for obsolete or obsolescent war- 
plane engines and warplanes instead of being able to swing 
into quantity production of such devices at their maximum 
point of improvement. 

The foregoing deals with the question of supercharging 
aviation engines in the simplest terms. It does not go into 
such matters as the three-stage supercharger of the French 
Farman 8V.I. aviation engine for an ultimate ceiling of 
80,000 feet, nor with the use of oxygen and similar subjects. 

Warplane-engine development in the United States has 
been additionally interfered with by Prestone cooling, a form 
of liquid cooling of aviation engines. 

This mixture, as used for the American Curtiss Con- 
queror ” SV-1570-type aviation engine, is ethylene-glycol, 
with about 5 percent water added to prevent freezing. 

Advantages: 

First. Saves weight, about 0.2 pound per horsepower, or 
120 pounds for 600 horsepower. This, however, amounts to a 
saving of only 44 pounds on the weight of the corresponding 
French Hispano-Suiza 12 Xbrs., which develops much more 
power, i.e., 710 horsepower at an altitude of 13,200 feet. 

Second. Saves area of radiator by 35 percent, but the 
tunnel radiator practically wipes this out. 

Disadvantages: 

Besides obstructing full supercharging of the engine, these 
are as follows: 

First. Engine must be run at a higher temperature (250° 
to 180° F.) 

Second. Power of engine is limited by higher temperature. 

Third. Life of engine is shortened by higher temperature. 

Fourth. Life of lubricating oil is shortened by higher tem- 
perature. 

Fifth. Difficult to cool the pistons properly. 

Sixth. Difficult to lubricate engine; oil flow must be in- 
creased. 

Seventh. Engine clearances must be greater; more wear, 
more noise. 

Eighth. Strength of aluminum alloys may be affected. 

Ninth. Coolant has more tendency to leak, requiring spe- 
cial gaskets to withstand the composition of coolant and 
higher temperature. 

Tenth. Special rubber-hose joints in the cooling system 
are required to withstand the higher temperature. 

Eleventh. The radiator must be made stronger, using spe- 
cial solder. 

Twelfth. The engine cannot be cooled by water in an 
emergency. 

The aforesaid explains the aversion to this cooling mix- 
ture for aviation engines abroad. It has interfered with 
the development of the liquid-cooled aviation engine in the 
United States for several years. 

I have already submitted for the consideration of the 
committee four at-a-glance tables of the world’s leading 
warplane engines and warplanes showing the actual position 
of the United States air forces in detail. The position re- 
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vealed by this survey reminds me forcibly of the advice 
“ scrap the lot” of the late British admiral of the fleet and 
first sea lord, Lord Fisher, to the British Board of Admiralty 
in connection with unsatisfactory equipment and adminis- 
tration of the British Fleet at the time. Lord Fisher had 
the strength of character to carry out this policy, and did so. 

It would seem to me that the United States Army Air Corps 
and Naval Aviation would be benefited greatly by being 
merged into a single United States air force under a depart- 
ment of aviation presided over by a secretary and two assist- 
ant secretaries for aviation. This department of aviation 
should be divided into an air staff, responsible for the air 
force, and a civil aviation branch, responsible for civil avia- 
tion. The air force should be directed by a chief of the air 
staff. All of the said officials should constitute together an 
aviation council, headed by the secretary for aviation, within 
the department of aviation. This department should be 
able to sue and be sued in the same way as a citizen of the 
United States may sue or be sued by a fellow citizen and 
therefore be subject to this strict control by law. 

As an air force is a mechanized force operating three 
dimensionally, the pay of the pilots, flying observers, design- 
ers, engineers, and mechanics of the air force should be 
made to compare favorably with corresponding civil avia- 
tion pay. In addition, pilots, their observers, and the me- 
chanics responsible for their machines should receive a cash 
bonus for each hour of actual flying without accident, but 
with a suitable cash penalty applying only to such bonus 
in the case of any accident due to them. 

The present practice of inviting competitive manufactur- 
ing bids and proprietary aviation devices be abandoned, and 
replaced by the grant of contracts on solely a net cost (in- 
cluding labor) plus a suitable percentage. 

- A mobile aircraft inspection section should be formed in 
such a way that intimacy with contractors is reduced to 
minimum. 

The present policy of buying in quantity airplanes for 
war purposes, and their engines, be discontinued. 

The present policy of maximum reproduction with min- 
imum improvement of warplanes and their engines be 
dropped as beneficial only to commercial bankers and the 
like 


All gas-filled airships and amphibian planes for war pur- 
poses be jettisoned as of no war value and a sheer waste of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

The United States might well acquire the license to manu- 
facture at home certain foreign types of warplane engines 
and warplanes. Payment for such licenses to be an offset 
in kind against debt payments owed to the United States 
by the foreign countries concerned. 

The type percentages of warplanes in the present United 
States Army and Navy Air Force is unsatisfactory as shown 
by the following: 


Warplane: Percent of total 
: r ⁰y oe Sa EA 28. 89 
C 0CCCTTTTTTCTC0TGCTꝙVBT— anemia 48.89 
PS a OE even Ee a eR an) Bi Oe Bee es eS 22. 22 


It will be seen from this that the largest part of the equip- 
ment in planes of the United States air defense consists of 
observation planes, known as joy riders” in England, and 
I believe called “air taxis for officers in this country. The 
present allotment of planes to war vessels of the United 
States Battle Fleet is 4 observation planes per cruiser, and 3 
observation planes per battleship, which provide excellent 
taxi facilities. 

I respectfully suggest that the type percentages of war- 
planes be modified as follows: 


: : Percent of total 
e See ies oko A A ne ER 62.5 


The allotment of planes to the battle fleet should be al- 
tered to 3 fighters and 1 observation plane per cruiser and 
2 fighters and 1 observation plane per battleship. I have 
observed a demand to very greatly increase the number of 
planes of the Army and Navy Air Corps. If the planes be 
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made really efficient, the number need not be so great. A 
total of about 2,000 to 2,500 planes should form a substantial 
air force. 

As the United States has some very large and wealthy 
cities to protect, at least nine, special combat squadrons 
should be formed and stationed in these cities, these squad- 
rons to be known as the “city defense squadrons.” They 
should consist of one-place fighters, specially made with en- 
closed cockpit and designed capable of high-altitude, com- 
bat-patrol service, with a speed of not less than 240 miles 
per hour at 25,000 feet and war service ceiling of 40,000. 

The practically universal use of aluminum alloys in the 
construction of war planes of the United States Air Forces 
should be either terminated altogether or very drastically 
curtailed. This usage of aluminum would appear to benefit 
only the aluminum interests in this country. The action of 
sea water—salt water—is not favorable to this material in 
navy planes; besides it is very prone to perishing; also it is 
merely a superstition that an airplane constructed of alu- 
minum or duraluminum or similar aluminum alloys is neces- 
sarily lighter than one constructed of steel. In fact, the 
aluminum plane works out to be the heavier oné because of 
the weakness of the material. 

In foreign countries aluminum is being rapidly dropped as 
a structural element in war planes. Great Britain has now 
switched to stainless-steel structure for navy and other 
planes, and exhaustive tests of this material in completed 
warplanes have proved its great superiority over aluminum 
for lightness, strength, and in every other way. Great 
Britain already has indestructible stainless-steel seaplane 
floats and flying-boat hulls tested in actual collisions. Ma- 
chines constructed of stainless steel require much less 
ground attention, and so effect a great all-around saving 
which offsets very favorably any increase of initial cost of 
production. In the United States are some factories capable 
of producing excellent stainless steel for warplanes, but 
they are not encouraged. Great Britain has always been 
suspicious of aluminum for the construction of airplanes. 

I am aware of a statement made by Mr. Edward P. 
Warner, editor of Aviation, made in the committee hear- 
ings; because of several references made by him therein to 
the aforesaid “ at-a-glance ” tables, I inserted in my remarks 
March 6—I note that in the latter part of 1926 he was re- 
sponsible for an order by the Navy Department to the Pratt- 
Whitney Co. of 200 radial air-cooled engines of nominal 
horsepower, each of 400 horsepower, at a price of $9,250 
each. Before this order was obtained by the Pratt-Whitney 
Co. they had had practically no experience of aviation-engine 
manufacture. They had made only about three engines for 
which they had been paid $15,000 each by the Navy Depart- 
ment. This engine was named the Wasp ”, and nothing in 
it was new or superior, or even equal, to other radial air- 
cooled engines existing at the time. Thus there was really 
no experimental work to be done. It was really a question 
of teaching the Pratt-Whitney Co. to make a very ordinary 
aviation engine, and at a time when they had practically no 
factory facilities for aviation engines. If in these circum- 
stances the company was satisfied with $15,000 apiece for 
three engines, the price of $9,250 each for 200 engines was 
unconscionable high, and certainly included provision that 
the United States Government should pay in advance for 
the teaching of Pratt-Whitney Co. to make aviation engines 
and to equip them so that they would become an unneces- 
sary competitor with a mediocre article of an older aviation- 
engine manufacturer in the United States—the Wright Co. 

The circumstances make clear a situation in which a com- 
pany promoter or stock speculator would be provided with a 
sort of manna from heaven, upon which he could transform 
very little capital into enormous profits. 

I note that in a period of about a couple of years or so the 
Wasp engine price became reduced to less than $5,000 each, 
due principally to the fact that nothing was done to supply 
the Navy Department with a better engine for war purposes 
than was necessary for an ordinary commercial plane. In 
other words, the practice was to reproduce both for war pur- 
poses and commercial purposes exactly the same engine as 
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many times as possible so as to bring in as large a return as 
could be obtained for the capital invested. 

Thus we find that the figures for warplane engines of the 
United States set out in my set of tables are fully confirmed. 


These figures show no special warplane-engine development 


for the United States. 

At the time that the Pratt-Whitney Co. aviation-engine 
enterprise was so colossally boosted by the Navy Department 
there existed in Great Britain an aviation engine known as 
the Bristol Jupiter ”, behind which there was a number of 
years of warplane-service experience and which was in all 
respects a superior engine to the said Pratt-Whitney Wasp. 
A responsible American firm had laid themselves out to 
manufacture this engine in the United States, but they were 
given practically no support to do so. 

The Bristol Jupiter engine is manufactured under license 
in at least six countries outside of England. Incidentally, 
in 1932 that fine American naval flyer, Capt. Alford Williams, 
DF. C., owned a Curtiss Hawk with a Bristol Jupiter engine. 
All Colonel Lindbergh’s great flights have been made with 
Wright engines. 

Mr. Warner says that the British Government paid about 
the same price as the United States Government for radial 
engines. This may be so, but the British engines maintained 
power up to 15,000 feet at the time, whereas the Pratt- 
Whitney Wasp dropped about 50 horsepower at 4,000 feet 
at this time. 

In my considered opinion, the Pratt-Whitney should not 
have been given the said order for 200 engines. It would 
have served the Navy Department better to have placed an 
order at the time for only 50 engines, as would be the prac- 
tice in the strictly supervised foreign countries. 

Mr. Warner’s qualifications for recommending or approv- 
ing any warplane engine orders were well illustrated by his 
own description in the July 1932 issue of Aviation of the 
Boeing XP-936 pursuit plane of the United States Army Air 
Corps that its general appearance suggests something over 
220 miles per hour at low altitudes. Just how this shows 
efficiency in a pursuit ship is very obscure. And what speed 
would the general appearance suggest at the recognized 
war-service altitudes of 15,000 feet and 20,000 feet? 

It would seem that he was then in sympathy with Maj. 
Louis K. Hibb’s ridiculous theory that the United States air 
forces should operate by hedge hopping, published in the 
Field Artillery Journal in 1933; one reason prompting this 
being that then American warplanes would blend with the 
ground and so escape being attacked. No idea of attacking 
enemy planes here, merely running away from them. 

Mr. Warner refers to the French Deliage G.V.LS., 450- 
horsepower aviation engine as merely a racing-plane engine, 
and ignores the fact that this engine maintains that power 
up to the altitude of 16,500 feet, which is altogether too high 
an altitude for racing planes under usual circumstances. As 
the French air forces consist of many thousands of war- 
planes, it is quite possible that Mr. Warner has not noticed 
the Deliage engine amongst them to any great degree. 

He also refers to the fact that there is more than one 
liquid used for cooling aviation engines. This is barely 
noticeable abroad, but in the United States, Prestone cool- 
ing is practiced. Although Wr. Warner thinks this system 
a great tribute to the country, I have shown hereinbefore 
the exact value of Prestone cooling for warplane engines. 
He has informed the committee that Mr. MacKenzie-Ken- 
nedy is the only person who classes planes by horsepower in 
my aforesaid tables. This confirms that he has little recol- 
lection of them. In the tables referred to, planes are not 
classed by horsepower, as will be seen from them. The only 
table that is classed by horsepower is the warplane engine 
table which, I think, is reasonable. By referring to his 
aviation magazine for April 1934 we find that Mr. Warner 
is now using a similar classification, but he refuses to vouch 
for their accuracy. 

He refers to the British Hawker Super Fury fighter as not 
yet out of the development stage. It was last year a unit 
of the Royal Air Force. Mr. Warner’s notions with regard 
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to rapid climbing for planes seem to be confined to some- 
thing to do with crossing the English Channel, but, as the 
great French war ace Guynemer always emphasized, it was 
exceedingly convenient to possess this facility in air combat. 
I refer the committee to the book Guynemer, Knight of 
the Air, published by Harvard University Press. 

I believe that Mr. Warner skipped the fact that the Pratt- 
Whitney Wasp engines are in several models of more or 
less horsepower, and so he conveys an exaggerated impres- 
sion of improvement. The United States Army and Navy 
programs of about 340 and about 225 planes for the 6 months 
ending December 1933 and 18 months ending December 
1933, respectively, support the impression that the said 
Pratt-Whitney 400-horsepower model was being supplied 
quite recently. 

It appears that Mr. Warner very materially champions the 
Pratt-Whitney concern, both by his statements and his 
silences. It seems, however, that Pratt-Whitney is merely 
an incubus on United States air defense. It only duplicates 
unnecessarily the Wright engine factory. Pratt-Whitney 
might with benefit to the country be made to manufacture a 
good foreign water-cooled engine under license obtained by 
the Nation, as aforesaid. 

Aviation trade periodicals still have a limited circulation, 
and this enhances the value of a consistently big advertiser. 
Thus, members of the staff of such journals are not called 
upon abroad for information likely to operate against their 
advertisers. 

In conclusion let me say that since the World War re- 
peated investigations have been held and recommendations 
made for a unified air force. We are all familiar with the 
scandals growing out of the $1,051,000,000 spent for aircraft 
during the World War, and know that apart from the train- 
ing planes and about 100 flaming coffins D.H.-4s were in 
service in France at the signing of the armistice. Now, 16 
years later, according to the above statistical data, we find 
ourselves badly outclassed in the performance in practically 
all the different categories in all warplanes and warplane 
engines, and yet the records show we are spending more 
money than others and are receiving in return what several 
other nations would consider as obsolete equipment. It is 
easily seen that unless and until we enact legislation plac- 
ing our entire air forces under one command and under 
one central purchasing agent, providing competitive bidding 
in the purchase of all aircraft, that we cannot expect to 
reach our proper place among other nations of the world 
in the performance of our warplanes and warplane engines. 
([Applause.] 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, may I discuss for a short 
period the reconsideration by the House of the independent 
offices appropriation bill, which is soon to come before us? 

In the first place, a very careful study of the language of 
the amendment as it refers to World War veterans is ex- 
actly in line with the policy of the present administration 
in the treatment of service-connected and non-service- 
connected veterans, in my opinion. I do not understand 
that there is a great deal of difference between the Byrnes 
amendment and the Steiwer-McCarran amendment in that 
regard, the principal difference being that the presumptive 
cases are restored by the Byrnes amendment with a 25-per- 
cent cut pending reconsideration, whereas under the 
Steiwer-McCarran amendment they are restored with full 
compensation subject to being cut off if the Government can 
satisfy the burden of proof and show by clear and convinc- 
ing evidence that their disability arose prior to or subsequent 
to their service. I feel that this is a very fair obligation for 
the Government to undertake. It still preserves the differ- 
entiation which this administration has attempted to make 
between so-called “service-connected” disabilities and 
“ non-service-connected ” disabilities, 

We have necessarily done many an injustice by making 
that distinction. Without any personal reference, I know 
of many cases in which men have received disabilities which 
they are unable to connect with their service but which are 
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in fact so connected; and this administration has estab- 
lished the principle of compensation to service-connected 
disabled World War veterans and no compensation to vet- 
erans of that war who cannot prove a service connection for 
their disabilities. 

In this particular amendment only those World War vet- 
erans rated as service connected before March 1933 are re- 
stored, and from this number are excepted, first, those who 
have joined the service after the 11th of November, the date 
of the actual closing of hostilities; second, those whose dis- 
abilities are the result of their own misconduct; third, those 
who are on the rolis by fraud, mistake, or misrepresentation; 
and, lastly, those in which the Government can prove by 
clear and unmistakable evidence that the disease, injury, 
or disability had its inception before the period of active 
military service or thereafter. As far as I am concerned, the 
Steiwer-McCarran amendment gives fair treatment to the 
service-connected disability cases, and I shall be glad to 
support it. I shall also be glad to support the next amend- 
ment, which deals with Spanish-American War veterans, but 
it needs some changes. 

I realize, of course, just as all other Members of this 
Congress realize, that the Spanish-American War veterans, 
by reason of the lack of hospital, medical, and physical- 
examination records, are under an insuperable handicap. I 
realize also that by reason of the scattering of their com- 
rades the necessity of obtaining affidavits becomes a real 
obligation. It is difficult and often impossible to locate 
them, and when they are found no memory can be accurate 
35 years after the war. For this reason I have reached the 
conclusion, after considerable investigation of my own, that 
these veterans ought to be granted the benefit of any doubt. 
In other words, by putting an impossible task upon these 
service-connected veterans and thus excluding them all, we 
would be doing a greater injustice to men who have re- 
ceived their disability by reason of their service than we 
would be doing if we included them all. This is predicated 
upon the theory, however, that the disabilities from which 
they suffer are caused by their service. This administra- 
tion has committed itself to the program of differentiating 
between service-connected and non-service-connected dis- 
ability cases. 

Mr. BOLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOLTON. Was it not stated in the case of the Span- 
ish-American War veterans that the burden of proof rested 
upon the Government? 

Mr. BAILEY. No; nowhere in this amendment is that 
stated. 

Mr. BOLTON. I mean in the first regulation put out by 
the Chief Executive? 

Mr. BAILEY. In regulation no. 12. The gentleman is 
correct. I am sorry to say that the Veterans’ Bureau ap- 
parently never read the regulation, or, if they did, they 
never obeyed it. This is one of the reasons why, after a 
considerable investigation, I have come to the conclusion 
that these men must be restored in order that ample and 
simple justice may be done to the truly service-connected 
cases. 

I have recently completed the review of the case of a 
Spanish-American War veteran who had an affidavit from 
a doctor that had treated him for 28 continuous years, and 
the doctor in his affidavit stated that during all of this 
time the veteran had suffered from his present disability 
and from the condition of the disability 28 years before it 
was apparent that prior to that time the disability had oc- 
curred. He had an affidavit from his regimental surgeon 
to the effect that while he could not make it definite be- 
cause of the lapse of 35 years, his recollection was that this 
man had reported to him for treatment for this same dis- 
ability a number of times during his service. He also had 
affidavits from two of his comrades to the effect that about 
2 months after he joined the service he had been com- 
pelled to be excused from duty because of this disability and 
was not permitted to drill. He had his his own affidavit and 
the affidavit of his family; and yet, despite all that clear 
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and convincing proof, the Veterans’ Bureau had three times 
refused this man a service-connected rating. 

Mr. SIROVICH. On what ground? 

Mr. BAILEY. I have no idea. I do not know that they 
had any ground. Under regulation no. 12 of the President 
they had no ground at all for refusing this man this rating. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. As I understand the gentleman, 
there is nothing in the Economy Act itself that would pre- 
vent the Veterans’ Bureau from doing full justice? 

Mr. BAILEY. No, sir; not with respect to Spanish War 
veterans. There is nothing in the Economy Act and nothing 
in the regulations of the President that would prevent this. 
It is only in the administration of the regulations by the 
Veterans’ Bureau that it has been done. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. The gentleman agrees that what 
we need is not new legislation but a more humane attitude 
upon the part of those who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of administering it? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; and about the only way I know to get 
that humane attitude is to clean most of them out that 
have been put in there during the 12 years preceding this 
administration. 

Mr. DONDERO. Can the gentleman tell the House the 
reason for the great difference in the percentage of cases 
allowed in some of the States as against the very small 
percentage of cases allowed in other States? 

Mr. BAILEY. Is the gentleman dealing with World War 
veterans or with the Spanish-American War veterans? 

Mr. DONDERO. World War veterans. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is not a question that I had in mind 
discussing. My own experience with the two boards in the 
State of Texas is that they worked excellently; and if all the 
boards had aroused as little complaints as those boards, there 
would not be any justification for complaint. These boards 
had very capable men. One of the members of the Dallas 
board was the commander of the American Legion in Texas; 
two others were, and had been, vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of the veterans. They were personal acquaintances of 
mine; and from a personal examination of many of the 
cases rejected by them, I must say they did the right and the 
fair thing to the veterans and to the Government. I do not 
understand that any man can sit here and say that because 
a certain percentage was accepted and a certain percentage 
rejected, these boards are, because of that fact, to be con- 
demned. The real question is what cases were rejected, and 
so far as I know, no Member of this Congress can answer 
that question. 

If we do not believe they did their duty, we ought to inves- 
tigate fhe boards and the rejected cases. Then we would 
know what we are talking about. 

But to return to Spanish-American War veterans. As I 
say, Iam perfectly willing, and I am anxious, to restore these 
Spanish-American War veterans to the rolls at 90 percent of 
their previous allowance on the theory that they are service 
connected. But if we are to assume that they are to be 
restored as service-connected disabilities, then I can see no 
possible justification for excepting World War veterans 
under circumstances such as to preclude service connection 
and including Spanish-American War veterans in the same 
such instances. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. If you adopt the Steiwer-McCarran amend- 
ment without change, you will restore to the rolls all of 
those men who were on there under the act of 1930. You 
will restore 781 men suffering with misconduct cases; you 
will restore 12,177 men who joined the Spanish-American 
War forces after the close of actual hostilities and who did 
not see service in the Philippine Insurrection in the Moro 
Province or the Boxer Rebellion. 

It seems to me, if you are going to do equal and exact 
justice to the World War veterans, then the same facts 
which would exclude a World War veteran from receiving 
a service-connected pension should also prevent a Spanish 
War veteran from receiving a pension. 
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All of us know that some injustices were done when the 
disability allowance was dropped. Many of those men had 
disability which was actually caused by their service, but we 
have dropped all World War veterans in that class. Are we 
to do a further injustice to these men and, while still exclud- 
ing them, restore the Spanish War veterans in the same 
class of cases? 

I know the argument is made that the Spanish War vet- 
eran is disabled with age, and so he is. I sympathize with 
him, and so do you, I am sure; and yet his disability is no 
greater than a World War veteran of 40 years whose body 
is wracked with tuberculosis. If the World War veteran 
enlisted after November 11, 1918, by the present Presiden- 
tial regulation, he would only get $30 a month if totally dis- 
abled. But the Spanish-American War veteran who joined 
after August 12, 1898, and never saw foreign service could 
draw as high as $72 a month. 

One of the things which contributed more than anything 
else to the passage of the Economy Act and the consequent 
trouble of all veterans in the past year was the fact that 
Congress had so liberalized the pension laws that many 
undeserving cases had been included by those laws on the 
pension lists. The adoption of this amendment without the 
qualifications suggested would restore these same undeserv- 
ing cases. Again the real deserving veteran would suffer, 
just as he always has before. It is perhaps true that 13,000 
veterans would be kept off the pension rolls, but by so doing 
about 180,000 real deserving Spanish War veterans would be 
left in peace to enjoy the rewards of a grateful Government. 
A real friend of the veteran would not hesitate in making 
such a decision. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Truax]. 

Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is not here, because in the few 
moments given me I want to challenge some of the state- 
ments be made with reference to the reciprocal-tariffs pro- 
posed by the President of the United States. 

In the first place, the gentleman has accepted the unten- 
able and intolerable theory that is prevalent in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and in the A.A.A. that the ills of agri- 
culture in this country are due to overproduction. I expect 
within the next few days to give you tabulations taken from 
the various annual reports of Secretaries of Agriculture to 
prove conclusively that in the past 10 years we have pro- 
duced less basic farm commodities in this country than we 
did in the preceding 10 years. In other words, this entire 
fallacious theory which, up until the present administration, 
has advocated a policy of laissez faire, or let well enough 
alone, is predicated upon the false premise that during the 
war the farmers greatly overproduced the basic farm com- 
modities of this country, and since the war, instead of a 
reduction in production, this increase has been steadily car- 
ried on year after year, thus producing the demoralization 
of agricultural prices that we have witnessed for the past 3 
years. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] said that the 
world had increased its production of wheat tremendously 
in the past few years. This is distinctly not the fact, I will 
say to this House. In 1909 the world production of wheat 
was three billion six hundred and odd million bushels; in 
1933 the world production was 3,700,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
a slight increase of 100,000,000 bushels; while the increase in 
world population has been tremendous since 1909, particu- 
larly in this country of ours. 

The gentleman from Illinois said European countries were 
becoming self-sufficient in agricultural production. I chal- 
lenge any Member of this House to name one European 
country that is self-sufficient or that will ever be self-suf- 
ficient, with the possible exception of Italy, one of the coun- 
tries named by the gentleman from Illinois. 

It is true that the European peasant farmers produce 
more.bushels per acre than we do in America. But the 
American farmer produces more per man than any farmer 
in Europe. His nearest competitor is the Belgian farmer, 
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and our farmer produces three times as much as the Belgian 
farmer. Then comes the German farmer, and we produce 
nearly four times as much as does the German farmer. 
Then comes the Italian farmer, and we produce five and 
a half times as much as the Italian farmer. So that theory 
is proved to be fallacious. 

In Europe they produce more bushels because the farms 
are small—usually 5 acres. The 10-acre farm is a big 
farm. They plant their fields as we plant our gardens. 
When it come to livestock and beef, they do not compare 
with our production. In Germany they kill the calf when 
it is born because they have not sufficient grain and forage 
to feed their cattle and to raise the calf to even a veal stage 
as we do in this country. So our farming is entirely 
different. 

In normal times we send abroad 15 percent of our agri- 
cultural products, and this 15 percent has been seized upon 
by the theorists, doctors, and crystal gazers as the cause of 
all our ills. 

I would point out that the only success achieved thus far 
with the A.A.A. has been where prices have been definitely 
fixed for commodities; cotton at 12 cents, corn at 45 cents a 
bushel, tobacco about 10 cents a pound. They have fixed 
these prices by lending the farmer an equivalent of that 
price on his crop, which is stored in the bin or in the 
warehouse. 

I predict that the only success which will ever be recorded 
is where prices are fixed on a minimum basis. 

Today the United States Supreme Court rendered a de- 
cision nearly as momentous as the Minnesota case, when 
that Court decided that the price fixed for milk was consti- 
tutional and legal. I ask now, in the face of that decision, 
how can the A.A.A. in consistency and in harmony with the 
program of the President of the United States, longer re- 
fuse to fix prices for such basic commodities as wheat, pork, 
beef, butter fat, poultry, and other commodities? [Ap- 
plause.] 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, is quoted 
in press dispatches of a few days ago as stating that it may 
be necessary to change not only the present cropping system 
of the country, but to change the present cropping systems 
of various States, or words to that effect. 

He said, for instance, that it may be necessary to eliminate 
the growing of wheat in my own State of Ohio, and let the 
State of Kansas produce Ohio’s normal wheat crop, varying 
between 38,000,000 and 40,000,000 bushels per year. 

For the Secretary’s information I would state that in 
1850, or 83 years ago, in an official report issued by the Ohio 
State Department of Agriculture, the total wheat yield of 
my State was 35,000,000 bushels or more. That was 83 
years ago. Today we are producing yearly thirty-eight or 
forty million bushels, an increase of slightly more than 10 
percent, proving conclusively that in no wise has the pro- 
duction of wheat kept pace with the increase in population, 
or with the increase in number of consumers. 

What is true of Ohio is also true of the Nation, and I warn 
the Secretary that any attempt to force Ohio farmers to 
abandon the growing of wheat will be met with State-wide 
revolt. 

As another illustration I will point out to this Committee 
that in 1909 the total production of wheat in this country 
was 737,189,000 bushels. The farm value of that wheat in 
that year was $730,046,000. We exported slightly more than 
15 percent of our total crop, yet the price on the farm 
averaged nearly $1 per bushel. The year 1918, the year in 
which the Armistice was signed, witnessed the first large 
increase in wheat production in this country, 921,438,000 
bushels being harvested that year. This production was of 
course superinduced by the Government appeal to the patri- 
otism of the farmers through its food administrator and 
spokesman, Herbert Hoover, who exhorted wheat growers 
to raise more wheat. 

Mr. Hoover asked our farmers to double their production 
of the year before of 30,000,000 bushels to 60,000,000 bushels. 
Consequently, acreage greatly increased, which necessitated 
reduction of other basic crops. The war prices then pre- 
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vailing, of approximately $2.10 a bushel for wheat in the 
Corn Belt, of course, was another great incentive. 

The year 1919 was another bumper year: 948,987,000 
bushels were produced. In the year 1920 a marked reduc- 
tion was noted, 787,000,000 bushels being recorded, and in 
1921 a slight upturn took place with a yield of 795,000,000 
bushels. 

It is worthy of note that the record yield of wheat in this 
country occurred in 1915, when we beheld a bumper crop, 
1,025,801,000 bushels. The crop year 1932 records the low- 
est production in 18 years, 726,831,000 bushels being given 
as the total production for that year. It will be noted that 
this production had occurred in a year which was consid- 
erably more than a year in advance of the creation of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration by the Congress of 
the United States. 

It is also worthwhile to note that the farm value of that 
wheat was only $254,525,000. 

A survey of world production figures dating back to 1921 
does not reveal the alarming increase in world production 
of wheat, or, as some assert, that it makes European coun- 
tries self-sufficient insofar as breadstuffs are concerned. 
127-28 te (1028-965 A EE DEE Sets oh es 
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Where is the Arabian Nights increase in production that 
the farm doctors, quacks, theorists, and professors con- 
tinually prattle about? I cannot share the conclusions of 
the gentleman from Illinois that our foreign-export markets 
are now a “dead horse.” We cannot expect European na- 
tions to buy our wheat when we erect insurmountable tariff 
walls and barriers against certain products we could well 
use in this country under reciprocal tariff agreements as 
proposed by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It might be well for Secretary Wallace to either look into 
the records more closely, or to confer with some honest-to- 
God dirt farmers in Ohio before deciding upon such an un- 
warranted, unprecedented, asinine plan. He will find that 
our Ohio farmers raise wheat because: 

First. In normal times wheat is a profitable summer cash 
crop. 

Second. Wheat is the principal rotation crop to seed the 
soil with clovers, alfalfas, and other legumes, so as to con- 
serve and increase the fertility of the soil. Of all the small 
grains grown in Ohio, it is only in a crop of wheat that the 
farmer can be assured of obtaining a good stand of clover 
and other legumes. Hence, most Ohio farmers are willing 
to produce a certain acreage of wheat year after year, even 
though it should only return cost of production. However, 
they will not continue forever to produce it at a distinct 
monetary loss. 

Third. Good wheat crops must be grown on good soil. 
Consequently, the only alternative crops for our Ohio farm- 
ers are corn, oats, rye, or barley. They will not permit 
the land to lie fallow and idle, as the Secretary’s plan 
contemplates. 

The present method of lending the farmer 45 cents a 
bushel on his wheat means depletion of the fertility of the 
soil, and, naturally, a destructive, devastating, and unpatri- 
otic policy. 

The early Roman Empire collapsed because its leaders in 
their generation were not wise enough to safeguard the re- 
sources of the soil. Two thousand six hundred years ago 
Solon, wise old Greek philosopher, bemoaned in nearly 
identical words and phrases the difficulties and agonies that 
Greek agriculture was experiencing. 

Said Solon: “Agricultural pauperism is a cancerous growth 
in the economic life of our country and will eventually pull 
the nation down.” That is exactly what happened. 


England started on the road to industrial stagnation, 
agricultural bankruptcy, and universal doles away back in 
1848 when she repealed her corn laws, acting on the fal- 
lacious theory that England should be superindustrialized, 
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that she should devote all of her finances, man power, and 
resources to the intense development of industrial produc- 
tion, subordinating her agriculture, letting her farmers go 
to ruin, on the ill-advised theory that England could go 
out into the world’s markets and buy her food much cheaper 
than she could afford to raise it at home. This theory 
worked until the superindustrial plant had to be dismantled, 
following the signing of the armistice. With that slowing- 
up, thousands of men were unemployed, and universal doles, 
adopted originally as an emergency measure, became a per- 
manent policy, just as this country today in P.W.A. and 
C.W.A. projects is, in a sense, granting doles to unemployed 
workers, and must continue to grant those doles until the 
prosperity of the basic industry, agriculture, normally rep- 
resenting 40 percent of the Nation’s purchasing power, is 
restored in full. 

Other older European nations, France, Italy, Germany, 
Belgium, and Denmark, have all been confronted squarely 
with these early and mistaken policies, and for the past sev- 
eral years have been doing everything humanly possible to 
rectify those mistakes, by granting huge bonuses and sub- 
sidies to the farmers of their respective countries. Arbi- 
trary price levels in those countries can be easily main- 
tained, because they produce less than their people consume. 
Hence a tariff sufficiently high to keep out American wheat 
and American meat tells the story. 

Russia is often mentioned as a nation that is increasing 
agricultural production tremendously. Even if true, the 
United States does not need to be unnecessarily alarmed. 
For decades the peasant farmer of Russia has been notorious 
for his poverty, illiteracy, and general demoralization. In 
the past, hope has been stifled, and ambition has been 
annihilated by the plutocrats. 

Today Russia, under the iron-clad rule of the dictator, 
Stalin, produces more per acre. She produces better qual- 
ity of foods, but not by the wildest stretch of the imagina- 
tion can Russia be considered as a real competitor for our 
American farmers within this or the next decade. 

Every well-informed individual knows or believes that a 
war between Russia and Japan is imminent and unavoid- 
able. No one would be so foolish as to accuse Stalin and 
his advisors of even attempting to export any great quan- 
tities of their agricultural production under this crisis that 
is impending. Rather we must believe that whatever sur- 
pluses that may be accumulated will be held in reserve for 
this titanic conflict for supremacy between the two nations, 

Purther recital of facts, statistics, and data pertaining to 
production of other agricultural crops and commodities 
would only strengthen the belief and conviction that instead 
of being a “dead horse”, our foreign markets are a most 
fertile and lucrative field, ready to open its arms to our ex- 
ports, provided we reciprocate in a manner and form that 
enables them to dispose of certain of their commodities, in- 
dustrial and otherwise, that we could use to the best advan- 
tage without imposing penalties of any sort on American 
industry or American labor. 

Let Franklin D. Roosevelt, the friend of the oppressed 
and the protector of the poor, breathe the breath of the 
new deal into the nostrils of this so-called dead horse 
of foreign trade, and the horse will spring up and be trans- 
formed as with a magician’s wand, into a charging, spirited 
steed that neither partisan politics nor capitalistic influence 
can stop. 

Again reverting to the subject of wheat, and bearing in 
mind that in the years 1931, 1932, and 1933 the world’s 
importation of wheat has increased by more than 100,000,000 
bushels, while our exportation has declined from 25 percent 
in 1929 to 14 percent in 1933, the final spike is driven into 
the propaganda of those who knowingly or unintentionally 
disseminate the false doctrine and dogma of the bureaucrats, 
dreamers, and crystal gazers of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of the A.A.A., who make a living by 
farming the farmer. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 
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Mr. TRUAX. Can the gentleman from Mississippi give 
me a couple of minutes more? I should like to answer the 
inquiry of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Botton]. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 1 minute more. 

Mr. BOLTON. I just wanted to learn how the gentle- 
man felt about the A.A.A., and I think his remarks have 
answered that thoroughly. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, when I came over here this 
afternoon, I had no intention of undertaking to submit any 
remarks at all; but in listening to the general debate, pro 
and con, I feel impelled to submit a few observations. I was 
very much interested in the discussion of our educational 
system in this country by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Britten]. I agree with him that it is of vital importance 
that the youth of our country be educated. I agree with 
him that any Government ought to devote whatever atten- 
tion is necessary to accomplish that end. I further agree 
that ordinarily anticipating tax warrants that are issued are 
ultrasecurity, but I am wondering if we have not reached 
the point in this country today where the people have be- 
come, we might say, quite oblivious to the matter of taxation. 
We will all support any bill that the Committee on Education 
reports, whether it be a direct gift from the National Gov- 
ernment or what not, to support our schools, and it looks as 
if it might be necessary to do it at this time. I am wonder- 
ing if the people of our country today, if the average citizen, 
has not lost all sense of taxation. I am also wondering what 
the cause of the deplorable condition is aside from what is 
generally laid to the depression. Are there alive in the 
people of the country today that knowledge and that feeling 
that this money, whether it be given as a gift or a loan, 
must some day be repaid by taxation? Is there a tax 
consciousness among the people of America today? Are we 
not having entirely too much government? This is not a 
partisan question. 

I am wondering if the Congress, regardless of politics— 
you and I as individuals—are not partially responsible for 
the feeling that exists in this country, for the condition 
that exists, whether it be in Chicago, the Far West, or the 
East, which causes the people to turn their eyes and lift 
their hands to the Federal Government for help. Have we 
not unconsciously undermined the self-reliance of our peo- 
ple? I am wondering where we are going and what is going 
do be the end. The National Government cannot nationalize 
the school system. We cannot continue these unprecedented 
expenditures of money unless we take that money back 
from the people by taxation. I should like to see in this 
country a reawakening of that spirit which prompted your 
father and my father to carve empires out of the wilder- 
ness, when they went out and of their own strength and 
determination and will power earned a living for themselves 
and their families; when the Government was unknown 
from the standpoint of looking to that Government for 
some help. 

The only thing that a just government owes to its people 
is an equal opportunity for them to earn a livelihood by 
honest toil and labor. This idea that is growing up in your 
State and my State that the Government owes help to this 
class or that class of citizens is fallacious. It is the enter- 
ing wedge that will bring down upon our heads our super- 
structure of government unless we stop it. We all agree 
with that, but we are much in the position of Mark Twain 
in respect to the weather. Mark Twain said that a lot of 
people complained about the weather, but he never did see 
anybody doing anything about it. That is the way we are. 
We are going ahead in this Congress making appropriations 
for purposes heretofore unheard of and without precedent 
because we are convinced that the emergency is such that 
it is necessary. The roads will come in, and this and that 
will come in, but what will this Congress or the next Con- 
gress or the Congresses after that do about the practical 
ia of stopping the paternalistic demands in this 
country 
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Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, has the gen- 
tleman time enough for a friendly interjection? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Frequently when I do down 
through these gigantic buildings swarming with Federal 
employees I get a very disturbed feeling. More gigantic 
buildings are coming up all the time and are being filled 
to overflowing before they are completed. It makes me 
realize that government is the major industry in this coun- 
try, that all eyes are turned and lifted to Washington. It is 
the matter of give, give, give. There are others of us be- 
sides the gentleman from Arkansas who wonder what the 
final answer to this will be. When I was in this Congress 
25 years ago we used to congregate in this cloakroom and 
cuss this or that bill creating some bureau and then rush in 
on the floor and vote for it, and the same thing is going on 
today. 

Mr. MILLER. Of course, it can be said in justification of 
our course that during the last 20 years the whole social 
structure in this country has undergone a change. We are 
prone to believe that the war was and is responsible for 
the creation of a great many of these demands, and during 
the depression people in their distress naturally turned to 
the Federal Government. But the Federal Government is 
not something apart from the people themselves. It is 
their creature and they must sustain it. They cannot sus- 
tain it and forever draw its strength away with demands 
that cannot be met without the levying of taxation that 
will be so burdensome as to cause a revolt. 

We have said that there will be no more appropriations 
for direct loans to make a crop. I do not know whether 
there will be more or not. We often say that there will be 
no more appropriations of a certain class, but that does not 
stop them. They will not stop until an enlightened citizen- 
ship demands that they stop, and these demands on the 
Federal Government cannot stop until the local, the State, 
and municipal governments reassume their proper functions 
and meet the obligations of local government and thus 
take from the National Government some of its present-day 
load. 

The support of the schools is primarily a question for the 
local governments, but if they cannot or will not support 
them, then we must, and I shall go as far as anyone to see 
that every youth of our land has an opportunity to qualify 
himself for the duties of citizenship. 

I am just as much concerned about the stability of govern- 
ment as I am with any function of that government, and if 
our schools, the press, and our leaders desire to render a 
real service to the coming generations of our country they 
will join in the efforts to reawaken in our people that spirit 
of self-reliance. 

The entire governmental theories have undergone a 
change. We can say that in justification of it, but still that 
does not justify us from getting away from the bedrock 
upon which our Government exists. Our Government is 
just as strong as the individual will and determination of its 
people is. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LANHAM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8471) making appropriation for the War Department, 
and for other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to include the bill which 
I introduced on the control of food and drugs. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. SIROVICH. My own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McPFARLANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

to extend my remarks in the Recor and to include short 
statements of Admiral King and General Foulois, and also 
the chart which I discussed in my remarks, showing the Air- 
craft Trust in the United States. 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Reserving the right to 
object, just for a moment—and I shall not object—I just 
want to call the attention of the gentleman to rule 10 of the 
Regulations for the publication of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
promulgated under authority of law by the Joint Committee 
on Printing which provides that no illustration may be pub- 
lished in the ConcresstonaL Record unless approved by that 
committee through our Committee on Printing. I do not 
intend to object. 

Mr. McFARLANE. I expect to present that to the Joint 
Committee today. This is not an illustration but a chart, 
pure and simple. However, I expect to discuss the matter 
with the Joint Committee on Printing of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MCFARLANE]? 

There was no objection. 

INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the. United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Roads: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith two copies of a report prepared by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture, a letter 
of transmittal addressed to the Secretary of State by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and a letter from the Secretary of 
State concerning a reconnaissance survey for an inter- 
American highway. 

D. ROOSEVELT. 

TRE WuITE House, March 6, 1934. 

(Enclosures: Two copies of report on inter-American 
highway; from Secretary of Agriculture, January 25, 1934; 
from Secretary of State to the President.) 


ELECTION CONTEST—RALPH O. BREWSTER v. JOHN d. UTTERBACK 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication from the Clerk of the House, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Elections No. 3, and ordered printed: 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CLERK’ 


S OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1934. 
Tue SPEAKER, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I have the honor to lay before the House of Representatives 
the contest for a seat in the House of Representatives for the 
Seventy-third Congress of the United States for the Third District 
of the State of Maine, Ralph O. Brewster v. John G. Utterback, 
notice of which has been filed in the office of the Clerk of the 
House; and also transmit herewith original testimony, papers, 
and documents relating thereto. d 

In compliance with the act approved March 2, 1887, entitled 
“An act relating to contested-election cases ”, the Clerk has opened 
and printed the testimony in the above case, and such portions 
of the testimony as the parties in interest agreed upon or as 
seemed proper to the Clerk, after giving the requisite notices, have 
been printed and indexed together with the notices of contest, 
and the answers thereto, and original papers and exhibits have 
been sealed up and are ready to be laid before the Committee on 
Elections. 

Two copies of the printed testimony in the aforesaid case have 
been mailed to the contestant and the same number to the con- 
testee, which, together with an abstract thereof and copies of the 
briefs of the parties, will be laid before the Committee on Elec- 
tions to which the case shall be referred. 

Yours respectfully, 


SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. TxHompson of Illinois, for an indefinite time, on account 
of illness. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. BERLIN, has been called home on account of ill- 
ness in his family. I ask unanimous consent that he be 
granted indefinite leave of absence. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request is granted. 
There was no objection. 
SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 407. An act for the relief of Willie B. Cleverly; 

S. 2277. An act to establish fish and game sanctuaries in 
the national forests; P 

S. 2461. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to give 
the Supreme Court of the United States authority to pre- 
scribe rules of practice and procedure with respect to pro- 

in criminal cases after verdict”; and 

S. 2529. An act to promote the conservation of wild life, 

fish, and game, and for other purposes. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
25 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 7, 1934, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST 
ROADS 


(Wednesday, Mar. 7, 9:30 a.m.) 


Hearings on H.R. 3384, H.R. 4940, H.R. 6923, and H.R. 7088, 
in committee rooms. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(Wednesday, Mar. 7, 10 a.m.) 


Continuation of hearings on H.R. 7852, the National Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII. 

Mr. BANKHEAD: Committee on Rules. House Resolu- 
tion 292. Resolution for the consideration of H.R. 8402, 
a bill to place the cotton industry on a sound commercial 
basis, to prevent unfair competition and practices in putting 
cotton into the channels of interstate and foreign commerce, 
to provide funds for paying additional benefits under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 872). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. WARREN: Committee on Accounts. House Resolu- 
tion 284. Resolution relative to the expenses of conducting 
the investigation authorized and directed by House Resolu- 
tion 275; without amendment (Rept. No. 873). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. SCHULTE: Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. HR. 3674. A bill to clarify the application of the 
contract-labor provisions of the immigration laws to actors; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 874). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ADAMS: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H.R. 7428. A bill providing for the transfer of certain lands 
from the United States to the city of Wilmington, Del., and 
from the city of Wilmington, Del., to the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 876). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. KVALE: Committee on Military Affairs. H.R. 3980. 
A bill for the relief of Carl L. Bernau; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 875). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 
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A bill (H.R. 6859) to amend the act entitled “An act for 
the relief of contractors and subcontractors for post offices 
and other buildings and work under the supervision of the 
Treasury Department, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 25, 1919, as amended by act of March 6, 1920; Com- 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (H.R. 8211) granting insurance to Maybelle M. Han- 
nan; Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURDOCK: A bill (H.R. 8491) to define and fix 
the standard of value and to regulate the coinage; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H.R. 8492) to provide a 30- 
hour week for industry, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H.R. 8493) authorizing the 
owners of Cut-Off Island, Posey County, Ind., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge or causeway 
across the old channel of the Wabash River; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KNUTE HILL: A bill (H.R. 8494) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to modify the terms of existing 
contracts for the sale of timber on the Quinault Indian 
Reservation, when it is in the interest of the Indians so to 
do; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDS (by request): A bill (H.R. 8495) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to repossess certain 
mineral lands ceded by Mexico to the United States of 
America by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and to pro- 
vide for the national defense, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also (by request), a bill (H.R. 8496) to withdraw from 
„disposition and sale under the public land laws all lands 
lying within the exterior boundaries of “ alleged” or “ duly 
asserted ” Spanish or Mexican land grants, and for the 
protection of bona-fide homesteaders, settlers, and/or inno- 
cent purchasers thereon, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DIMOND: A bill (H.R. 8497) to grant 160 acres 
of land or one placer- or lode-mining claim in the Territory 
of Alaska to the surviving residents, or the widow and minor 
children of deceased residents, of Alaska who served in the 
World War; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8498) to extend the facilities of the 
Public Health Service to seamen on Government vessels not 
in the Military or Naval Establishments; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H.R. 8499) to pro- 
vide for the payment to veterans of the face value of their 
adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: A bill (H.R. 8500) to amend 
the World War Adjusted Compensation Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: Resolution (H.Res. 292) for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 8402, a bill to place the cotton industry 
on a sound commercial basis, to prevent unfair competition 
and practices in putting cotton into the channels of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, to provide funds for paying 
additional benefits under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution (H.Res. 293) creating a se- 
lect committee of five Members of the House, to be appointed 
by the Speaker, to determine the desirability and practi- 
cability of stabilizing the domestic and world price of silver 
by legislation and international agreement designed to estab- 
lish and maintain a proper ratio of the value of silver to 
gold; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resclutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLDEN: A bill (H.R. 8501) for the relief of 
Fred West; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOBBINS: A bill (H.R. 8502) for the relief of 
Arch Boyles; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: A bill (H.R. 8503) granting 
a pension to Claudia E. J. Davenport; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPPLEMANN: A bill (H.R. 8504) granting to 
William J. Wholean the privilege of filing application for 
benefits under the Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAMNECK: A bill (H.R. 8505) for the relief of 
Alex Lindsay; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H.R. 8506) for the relief of 
Edwina R. Munchhof; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: A bill (H.R. 8507) for the relief of 
John W. Sweger; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H.R. 8508) to cor- 
rect the military record of Arthur R. Adair; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H.R. 8509) for the relief of Ida 
N. Moulton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: A bill (H.R. 8510) for the relief 
of Julian C. Dorr; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2774. By Mr. BEITER: Petition of Buffalo Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Buffalo, N.Y., urging restoration of Air 
Mail Service in Buffalo district; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

2775. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted by the Men’s 
Energetic Club, of Brooklyn, N.Y., approving the Wagner- 
Costigan antilynching bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2776. By Mr. COLDEN: Petition of 3,487 voters of the 
Seventeenth Congressional District of California, asking for 
the restoration of pensions, hospitalization, and care of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War as same existed prior 
to enactment of Public, No. 2, Seventy-second Congress; 
also that the act of June 2, 1930, be reinstated, and that 
relief be provided for veterans and nurses of the war men- 
tioned who are physically incapacitated and unable to earn 
a livelihood; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2777. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Men’s Energetic Club, 
of the Brown Memorial Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
urging the enactment of the Wagner-Costigan antilynching 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2778. By Mr. JAMES: Petition of Board of Supervisors, 
Ontonagon County, Mich., favoring continuation of Civil 
Works Administration; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2779. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of J. T. May- 
field and 15 others, of Hillsboro, Tex., favoring truck and 
bus regulations as proposed in House bill 6836; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2780. Also, petition of A. C. Hall and 141 others, of Teague, 
Tex., favoring truck and bus regulations as proposed in 
House bill 6836; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2781. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs, Robert Fry, of Madi- 
sonville, Tex., favoring House bill 7986, McFadden radio bill; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

2782. Also, petition of R. V. Dunbar, agent, Missouri Pa- 
cific Lines, Malone, Tex., favoring House bill 6836, regulat- 
ing motor carriers; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

2783. Also, petition of A. E. Mahon and 117 others, of 
Ennis, Tex., favoring truck and bus regulations as proposed 
in House bill 6836; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 
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2784. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of 59 farmers of Kan- 
diyohi and Renville Counties, Minn., urging passage of farm 
relief legislation; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

2785. Also, petition of members of the Congregational 
Church of Barnesville, Minn., protesting against the increas- 
ing of armaments; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2786. Also, resolution of the Minnesota Conservation Com- 
mission, opposing any action on House bill 2833; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

2787. Also, resolution of the Minnesota Conservation Com- 
mission, urging the Federal Government to remove debris, 
etc., from the waters of the upper Mississippi reservoirs 
because of their menace to navigation; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

2788. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of National Committee 
on Wild Life Legislation, favoring the passage of Senate bills 
2277, 2529, and 2633; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2789. Also, petition of Men’s Energetic Club of Brown Me- 
morial Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. V., urging the enactment 
of the Wagner-Costigan antilynching bill; to-the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2790. By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of the Farmer-Labor 
Association of Polk County, Minn., urging that the Frazier 
bill for refinancing farm loans be immediately passed; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2791. Also, petition of the Farmer-Labor Association of 
Polk County, Minn., opposing the Prince plan, or any other 
similar plan of merger of railroads; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2792. Also, petition of Branch 9, National ‘Association of 
Letter Carriers, urging Congress to defeat wage reductions 
for postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

2793. Also, petition of the St. Louis County Club and Farm 
Bureau Association, Gilbert, Minn., urging that the St. Law- 
rence Treaty be ratified; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

2794. Also, petition of the Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America, Big Stone Local, No. 160, Orton- 
ville, Minn., urging that the Frazier bill, the Swank-Thomas 
bill, and the Wheeler bill be passed, and that Congress take 
upon itself their constitutional power to issue currency and 
regulate the value thereof; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

2795. Also, petition of the Brown County Farm Bureau 
Association, Inc., Sleepy Eye, Minn., urging an immediate 
embargo on imports of all dairy products, fats, and oils; con- 
trol over the manufacture of oleomargarine and butter sub- 
stitutes; the elimination of diseased dairy cows; the use of a 
portion of the processing tax to meet the cost of a national 
disease-control program; and a further reduction of interest 
rates on loans to farmers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2796. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Memorial of 
the General Court of Massachusetts, relative to increasing 
immigration quotas so as to enable persecuted Jewish peo- 
ple in Germany to enter the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2797. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Ladies’ Society of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Holly Lodge, No. 70, Buffalo, N.Y., protesting against the 
plan for railroad consolidation; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2798. Also, petition of the Society of Polish Apothecaries, 
Buffalo, N.Y., urging adoption of legislation for protection 
of drug stores; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2799. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of National Committee on 
Wild-Life Legislation, favoring Senate bills 2277, 2529, and 
2633; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

2800. Also, petition of the Men’s Energetic Club of 
Brown Memorial Baptist Church, 629 Herkimer Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., favoring the passage of the Wagner- 
Costigan antilynching bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2801. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of J, L. Maupin and 
155 others of Minot, New Rockford, and other points in 
North Dakota, favoring House bill 7401 to limit the car 
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length of trains; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

2802. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of the 
teachers of the Johnstown Senior High School, Johnstown, 
Pa., favoring Senate bill 2000; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2803. Also, petition of the Westmont Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, Johnstown, Pa., favoring the Patman 
bill for the Federal supervision of motion pictures; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2804. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens 
of Dolores, Colo., urging legislative action for the remoneti- 
zation of silver; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

2805. Also, petition of citizens of Rico, Colo., urging leg- 
islative action for the remonetization of silver; to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

2806. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city of Amarillo, 
Tex., regarding the demobilization of the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1934 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, Feb. 28, 1934) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 407. An act for the relief of Willie B. Cleverly; 

S. 2277. An act to establish fish and game sanctuaries in 
the national forests; 

S. 2461. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to give 
the Supreme Court of the United States authority to pre- 
scribe rules of practice and procedure with respect to pro- 
ceedings in criminal cases after verdict”; and 

S. 2529. An act to promote the conservation of wild life, 
fish, and game, and for other purposes. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Costigan Kean Robinson, Ark. 
Ashurst Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Austin Cutting ng ussell 
Bachman vis La Follette Schall 

Balley Dickinson Lewis Sheppard 
Bankhead 1 Logan Shipstead 

Bar Lonergan Steiwer 
Barkley Erickson Long Stephens 
Black McAdoo Thomas, Okla 
Bone Fletcher McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Borah Frazier McKellar Thompson 
Brown George Townsend 
Bulkley Gibson Murphy Trammell 
Bulow Glass Neely Tydings 

Byrd Goldsborough Norris Vandenberg 
Byrnes Gore Nye Van Nuys 
Capper Hale O'Mahoney Wagner 
Caraway Harrison Overton Walcott 

Carey Hatch Patterson Walsh 

Clark Hatfield Pittman Wheeler 
Connally Hayden Pope White 
Coolidge Hebert Reed 

Copeland Johnson Reynolds 


Mr. HEBERT. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norsecx], and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Hastrncs] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DierericH] and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] are unavoidably de- 
tained from the Senate, and that the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. McGILL] is absent because of a severe cold. 


1934 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram 
in the nature of a memorial from Olin West, secretary of 
the American Medical Association, Chicago, III., remonstrat- 
ing on behalf of the association against the adoption of 
proposed legislation in House bill 6663, the independent 
offices appropriation bill, as passed by the Senate granting 
hospitalization and domiciliary care at Federal expense to 
all veterans who make oath to inability to pay for such care, 
irrespective of whether the disability, disease, or defect for 
which treatment is sought is or is not due to military service, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented the memorial of the Minne- 
sota Humane Education Society (by its president), remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called Tugwell- 
Copeland pure food and drug bill”, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented resolutions adopted by the board 
of directors of the Congregation Adath Jeshurun, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., favoring the passage of Senate Resolution 154 
(submitted by Mr. Tres), opposing alleged discrimina- 
tions against Jews in Germany, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of several citizens of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, praying for the passage of. Senate Resolution 
154 (submitted by Mr. Typrncs), opposing alleged discrimi- 
nations against Jews in Germany, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. COPELAND presented resolutions adopted by several 
women’s organizations and petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of New York praying for the passage of House bill 
6097, providing higher moral standards for films entering 
interstate and foreign commerce, which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of New York praying for the enactment of legislation relat- 
ing to hours of labor and service, length of trains, and dis- 
position of disputes between carriers and their employees, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Rome, N.Y., 
Post No. 2246, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
protesting against the enactment of legislation limiting the 
freedom of speech and of the press, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Property 
Owners Association, of Middle Village, Long Island, Inc., 
favoring lengthening the period of amortization of mortgage 
loans from the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to 25 years 
and the unconditional guaranty of the principal of bonds 
of the Corporation, which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of the Spuyten Duyvil Prop- 
erty Owners Association, of New York City, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to reduce the interest rate of 6 per- 
cent on loans on real estate made by the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, which was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hornell, 
N.Y., praying that the revaluation of gold be followed by an 
adequate issuance of currency, the restoration of silver to be 
used as money along with gold, and that new currency be 
used to cancel interest-bearing war bonds, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the St. Law- 
rence County subdistrict of the Dairymen’s League Co-opera- 
tive Association, Inc., of New York State, favoring the pas- 
sage of legislation to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Democratic 
Club of the First Assembly District of the Borough of 
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Queens, Long Island City, N.Y., favoring the transportation 
and delivery of mail by Army and Navy airplanes and pilots, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented two petitions of sundry citizens of 
Queens County, N.Y., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to repeal the Federal tax of 1 cent per gaHon on gaso- 
line, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Queens 
County, N.Y., praying for the enactment of legislation in- 
corporating the United States, to limit the printing and 
issuance of money and the control of credit to the Govern- 
ment only, and to discontinue the issuance of tax-exempt 
interest-bearing bonds to bankers, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at Syracuse, N.Y. 
by the Onondaga County Holstein Club favoring a 5-percent 
tax on importations of all animal, vegetable, fish, or other 
fats or oils coming into competition with butterfat, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Erie County 
Committee of the American Legion, of Buffalo, N.Y., to per- 
mit veterans sitting on adjudication boards to receive com- 
pensation, and remonstrating against the removal of the 
regional office of the Veterans’ Administration from Buffalo 
to Batavia, N.Y., which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at New York City 
by the National Association of Manufacturers of the United 
States favoring the holding in abeyance of action on the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty until a 
survey has been made covering expenses of operation, vol- 
ume of traffic, savings in transportation costs, returns on 
and amortization of the investment, and other economic 
aspects involved, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Massena 
Democratic Club, of Massena, N.Y., favoring the ratification 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Wayne 
County Committee, the American Legion, Department of 
New York, favoring the enactment of legislation providing 
for building the Navy to the strength permitted by the 
Washington and London Naval Treaties, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens and or- 
ganizations of the State of New York, remonstrating against 
the passage of legislation providing for building the Navy 
to the strength permitted by the Washington and London 
Naval Treaties, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF IN ARIZONA 


Mr. ASHURST presented a letter from the Assistant Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administrator, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, February 28, 1934. 
Hon. Henry F. AsHurst, 
United States Senate, e D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR : I am in receipt of your letter of 
February 24. We are puted into Arizona for transient care 
something like $250,000 per month, more than in any other State 
in the Union, more than we are putting into Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, and Missouri combined. 

Very truly yours, 


AUBREY WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Administrator. 
U.S. S. CONSTITUTION ” 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Prodat I present and ask to bave 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately referred resolutions 
adopted by the House of Representatives of the Massachu- 
setts General Court, petitioning the Secretary of the Navy 
to enshrine the U.S.S. Constitution as a national museum in 
its home port of Boston, Mass. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Boston, 
Resolutions relative to the U.S.S. Constitution 
Whereas the U.S. S. Constitution was originally built in Boston at 
Hartts Shipyard, near what is now Constitution Wharf, and was 
rebuilt and restored at the Boston Navy Yard; and 
Whereas it was through action by the people of Boston and of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts that said U.S.S. Constitution 
was saved from destruction; and 
Whereas it is proposed that said ship be kept in Washington 
as a national museum; and 
Whereas it is the desire of the citizens of Massachusetts that 
said ship be returned to its home port and kept there as a national 
museum: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the General 
urt of Massachusetts petitions the Secretary of the Navy of the 
nited States requesting the Navy Department in its wisdom to 
enshrine the U.S.S. Constitution as a national museum in its 
home port of Boston; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent forthwith by 
the secretary of the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the Navy, and to each United 
States Senator and Congressman from Massachusetts. 
In the house of representatives, adopted March 1, 1934. 
[SEAL] Prank E. BRIDGMAN, Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
F. W. Coox, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a resolution adopted by the annual international re- 
lations dinner at Elizabeth, N.J., be printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


Resolution in favor of prompt completion of the adherence of the 
United States to the World Court, passed by a group of 250 
citizens at the annual international relations dinner in Eliza- 
beth, N.J., May 18, 1933 
Whereas our Government is making a tremendous effort at this 

time, through an emergency program, to heal an economic condi- 

tion resulting largely from the last war; and 

Whereas the World Court, in the 11 years of its existence, by 
successfully settling 48 international disputes, has proved its prac- 
tical value as a peaceful agency; and 

Whereas 7 years have elapsed since the United States Senate, by 

a vote of 76 to 17, passed a resolution providing for the adher- 

ence of the United States to the World Court if five conditions 

were met; and 

Whereas in the view of the Department of State and of such 
authoritative bodies as the American Bar Association these condi- 
tions have been entirely met by the three World Court treaties 
now awaiting the action of the United States Senate; and 

Whereas public opinion has shown its impatience with the con- 
tinued delay in settling this question, the most notable instance 
of this being the recent passage, by an overwhelming majority in 
both houses, of the New Jersey Legislature’s resolution calling on 
the National Senate to complete our adherence to the World Court 
by ratifying the three pending treaties: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this group of 250 citizens, gathered at the annual 
international relations dinner in Elizabeth, hereby declares its 
belief that it is contrary to sound legislative policy to postpone 
further settlement of such a vital issue as our adherence to the 

Court and urges the Senate to ratify at the earliest practicable 

moment, and with no reservation that will invalidate such action, 

the three World Court treaties now pending in the Senate. 


REPORTS OF ‘COMMITTEES 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1194) to amend section 4 of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters”, approved March 23, 1906, 
as amended, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 415) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 236. An act to provide funds for cooperation with the 
school board at Queets, Wash., in the construction of a 
public-school building to be available to Indian children of 
the village of Queets, Jefferson County, Wash. (Rept. No. 
416); and 

S. 2891. An act to authorize turning over to the Indian 
Service vehicles, vessels, and supplies seized and forfeited 
for violation of liquor laws (Rept. No. 417). 
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Mr. WHEELER also, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 1826) for expendi- 
ture of funds for cooperation with the public-school board at 
Poplar, Mont., in the construction or improvement of public- 
school building to be available to Indian children of the 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 418) thereon. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H.R. 2632) for the relief of 
Wilson G. Bingham, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 419) thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2898) conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to hear, consider, 
and render judgment on certain claims of George A. Carden 
and Anderson T. Herd against the United States, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 420) 
thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on the 6th instant that committee presented 
to the President of the United States the enrolled bill 
(S. 1759) to revive and reenact the act entitled “An act 
granting the consent of Congress to the Mill Four Drainage 
District in Lincoln County, Oreg., to construct, maintain, 
and operate dams and dikes to prevent the flow of waters 
of Yaquina Bay and River into Nutes Slough, Boones Slough, 
and sloughs connected therewith ”, approved June 17, 1930. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 2970) for the relief of George Edwin Godwin 
Sesk an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Naval 

airs. 

A bill (S. 2971) granting a pension to Annie Cantwell 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. COPELAND: g 

A bill (S. 2972) for the relief of John N. Knauff Co., Inc.; 
and 

A bill (S. 2973) for the relief of First Lt. Walter T. 
Wilsey; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2974) to incorporate the American National 
Institute (Prix de Paris) at Paris, France; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

A bill (S. 2975) for the relief of Charles Wellesley 
Berrington; and 

A bill (S. 2976) for the relief of Raymond Nelson Hickman: 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 2977) granting a pension to Mary Lange; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2978) to amend the act of March 3, 1927, amend- 
ing section 1 of the act of May 26, 1926, entitled “An act to 
amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an act approved June 4, 
1920, entitled ‘An act to provide for the allotment of lands 
of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and 
for other purposes’”; and 

A bill (S. 2979) to repeal the act approved March 3, 1927 
(44 Stat.L. 1365) entitled “An act to amend section 1 of 
the act approved May 26, 1926, entitled ‘An act to amend 
sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of the act approved June 4, 1920, 
entitled “An act to provide for the allotment of lands of the 
Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and for other 
purposes ; and to prevent the execution of competent 
grazing and farming leases in advance of the expiration of 
existing leases affecting said lands by competent Crow al- 
lottees and to make possible a unified system of leasing 
between competent and incompetent Crow allottees, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 2980) to modify the effect of certain Chippewa 
Indian treaties on areas in Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 2981) to amend section 201 (a) of the Emer- 
gency Relief and Construction Act of 1932 so that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation may loan money to States, 
municipalities, and so forth, for the purchase of bridges and 
to operate and free the same from collection of tolls; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 2982) to enable the people of the Philippine 
Islands to adopt a constitution and form a government for 
the Philippine Islands, to provide for the independence of the 
same, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 

INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC COMMODITY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (H.R. 7478) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to include cattle as a 
basic agricultural commodity, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

E. BARRETT PRETTYMAN 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, due to the fact that I have 
to be absent this afternoon when the nomination of Mr. 
Robert H. Jackson as general counsel for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Income Tax Department, will come before 
the Senate, and inasmuch as his predecessor, Mr. E. Barrett 
Prettyman, is a constituent of mine, I feel it proper and 
appropriate that I should make a brief statement about 
Mr. Prettyman. 

First, while I did not recommend Mr. Prettyman for this 
position at the time he was appointed, I was asked by the 
authorities whether or not his appointment would be agree- 
able to me. Knowing Mr. Prettyman to be a man of 
splendid legal attainments and of outstanding ability and 
integrity it was a pleasure for me to endorse his appoint- 
ment. 

When Mr. Prettyman took over the position of general 
counsel of the Income Tax Department of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue he found there about 20,000 claims in liti- 
gation, involving over half a billion dollars of back taxes, 
which the Government sorely needed, because its financial 
plight at that time was so desperate that the compensation 
of veterans and Federal employees and others had to be cut 
in order to sustain, it was said, governmental credit. Mr. 
Prettyman immediately began a reorganization of the 
Income Tax Department, insofar as his duties applied to it, 
and evolved certain modes of procedure which were calcu- 
lated to speed up the collection of these taxes which were 
in dispute. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate for just a mo- 
ment to the situation which he faced. As I have said, there 
were about 20,000 claims in litigation or in dispute pending 
in that department. The amount of taxes in dispute was 
estimated to be about $550,000,000, or over a half billion 
dollars. Mr. Prettyman has in the short while that he has 
been in charge of the legal end of the Income Tax Depart- 
ment speeded up greatly the machinery of collection; he has 
evolved a new set-up for the handling of these cases, and 
now there is some promise that these cases—some of which 
are 10, 12, or more years old—will be disposed of in the 
near future. 

Bear in mind, Mr. President, we have been settling only 
about 1,800 claims a year; they have been accumulating over 
the past 5 or 6 or 8 years at the rate of 6,000 a year; and 
we have been settling only about 1,800, or a third of those 
which yearly are in dispute and come to the counsel for 
settlement. So that, if the old system had prevailed, in 5 


or 6 or 8 more years the Bureau would have had 40 years’ 
work ahead of it. 

Mr. Prettyman faced that situation with ability, and the 
scheme he devised to collect the taxes in dispute and settle 
the cases has been accepted by the Treasury Department. I 
regret that he has tendered his resignation -because, as I 
have said, he is a man well versed in the income tax laws, 
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a man of unimpeachable integrity and of outstanding ability 
in his profession. 

However, the new Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Morgen- 
thau, for reasons best known to himself, wanted in 
that position a man whom he knew. He said he had noth- 
ing at all by way of criticism to say of Mr. Prettyman; 
that his work had been splendid; that he had applied him- 
self with great diligence to the collection of the taxes and 
the settlement of the disputes, but he said he thought it 
was only fair, inasmuch as he had the ultimate and final re- 
sponsibility in the matter, that he should have a man as 
general counsel whom he knew, and that for no other rea- 
son he was anxious to place Mr. Robert H. Jackson in the 
position because he had been associated with Mr. Jackson 
for some time in the past. 

I rose to make the statement that I regret the Government 
has lost the services of so splendid a man as Mr. Prettyman 
in that office. I rose to make the statement because I should 
like it to be known from Mr. Morgenthau and others that 
there is not the slightest criticism of the conduct of that 
office under Mr. Prettyman. I should like it to be known 
that there is no cloud, no suspicion, no reasonable room for 
criticism of the conduct of the Income Tax Bureau under 
Mr. Prettyman. On the contrary, all authorities over and 
under him, so far as I know, are in accord that he has done 
an excellent piece of work in collecting the half billion dol- 
lars of back taxes which are 8, 10, and 12 years overdue, 
and that the plan he has evolved will be followed by his suc- 
cessor and by the Bureau. : 

Since Mr. Prettyman tendered his resignation im order 
to accommodate Mr. Morgenthau in his desire to have a man 
whom he knew, I opposed the confirmation of Mr. Jackson 
because I thought we were losing too good a man in that 
very vital department, a man who could not be approached, 
a man whose conduct is exemplary, a man who knows the 
income tax laws from beginning to end. 

However, Mr. Prettyman does not care to remain in the 
office if Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, does 
not wish him to do so, I am authorized to say that in 
accepting his resignation there is no reflection upon Mr. 
Prettyman from any source whatsoever in the Government. 

While I have been displeased to see Mr. Prettyman sur- 
render this important post, it is gratifying to know that his 
services are so outstanding that he has been offered the 
position of Corporation Counsel of the District of Columbia. 
While he does not care for that kind of work, yet at the 
request of the President he has been glad to undertake it. 
I know in that position he will make a record equal to 
that which he has already made in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

I felt that I owed it to Mr. Prettyman to make this state- 
ment in order that people might know there is no cloud of 
suspicion or reflection in any way upon him in tendering 
his resignation, but that his desire to cooperate with the 
new administration was the sole reason for that action. 


GREAT LAKES-ST, LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to announce at 
this time that tomorrow, at the first opportunity when I can 
obtain recognition, I shall address the Senate on the pend- 
ing St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 


VISIT OF PRINCE TOKUGAWA, OF JAPAN 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish to make a brief 
verbal report on behalf of the Committee on Rules. 

On Friday we had a visit from a very distinguished 
citizen of Japan, Prince Tokugawa. In view of the fact that 
the Senate was in recess on last Friday and Saturday, I 
escorted His Grace about the Capitol and showed him its 
various attractions. Also we visited the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

His Grace wished me to convey to the Senate his regrets 
that he did not meet Senators personally. I expressed to 
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him then, as I do now, our great regret that we were not in 
session to greet him and extend to him the privileges of the 
floor. 

AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the bill (S. 2732) to include sugar beets and 
sugar cane as basic agricultural commodities under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, and for other purposes, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 or 3 minutes in explana- 
tion thereof. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Senator 
proceeding as requested? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator is recognized for the time designated. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in June 1933 the Con- 
gress enacted the National Industrial Recovery Act. There 
is contained in it a provision known as section 208 which 
made an appropriation of $25,000,000 to be used by the 
President of the United States under rules and regulations 
to be issued by him for the purpose of encouraging sub- 
sistence homesteading. In the language of that section the 
purpose was “to aid in the redistribution of the overbal- 
anced population in industrial centers.” 

For many years the Federal Government through the 
Reclamation Service has been developing what are really 
very efficient subsistence homesteads but in a slightly differ- 
ent form. In my State and in other States in the West there 
are numerous reclamation projects constructed by the Fed- 
eral Government, settled at the invitation of the Govern- 
ment by men and women of high standards. Those projects, 
some of: which are devoted to the raising of sugar beets, are 
particularly successful. In the opinion of those who live on 
the homesteads and those of us who are familiar with them, 
they offer an ideal answer to the query which, so to speak, 
was before the Congress and in the mind of the President 
when this particular section of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act was adopted. 

I have in mind one particular project, the North Platte 
project, the chief town of which in my State is Torrington. 
That project was settled by veterans of the World War who 
were invited by the Federal Government to take up the 
homesteads. They have been engaged in the raising of sugar 
beets. In the neighborhood of Riverton is another project 
of similar homesteads and at Powell is another. It is the 
feeling of the settlers who, under contract with the United 
States, have made their homes there, and certainly it is my 
feeling that any action by the Federal Government now 
which would undertake to cut down the opportunity of those 
settlers to continue the work in which they are engaged 
would amount almost to a breach of faith. It is with that 
thought in mind that I am presenting the amendment and 
soliciting the very earnest consideration of all Senators 
thereof. 

Mr. President, I am advised that the area in reclamation 
projects now devoted to the raising of sugar beets is scarcely 
more than 10 percent of that in the country which is so 
utilized, 

I ask that the amendment may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 5, line 18, after the word “thereto”, to insert the fol- 
lowing: Provided, however, That production of sugar beets upon 
any reclamation project constructed under the Reclamation Act 
shall not be curtailed: And provided further, That the Secretary 
of Agriculture may authorize the production of sugar beets upon 


any reclamation project construction of which was initiated prior 
to the approval of this act.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be referred 
to the Committee on Finance and printed. 


INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC COMMODITY 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7478) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to 
include cattle as a basic agricultural commodity, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, on yesterday I outlined 
the provisions and the purposes of this measure, and it is 
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not my intention to consume much of the time of the 
Senate. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp my remarks before the House committee dur- 
ing the hearings, and also my remarks before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, when the bill w: 
pending before that committee. N 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. ¥ 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


From hearing of Wednesday, Jan. 17, 1934, before the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House of Representatives] 


STATEMENT OF HON. TOM CONNALLY, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House 
Agriculture Committee, I want to thank you for this opportunity 
of appearing before the committee. I understand you are now 
considering a bill introduced by your chairman, Congressman 
Jones, to make cattle a basic agricultural commodity for the pur- 
poses of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. I want to say to the 
committee that I have introduced a similar bill in the Senate. 

As you, perhaps, know better than I when this Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration bill was first proposed, the cattlemen, 
as I understand, by their own request, or at the request of the 
representatives of the industry, were omitted from the provisions 
of the measure. But since that time I have been convinced that 
there is now a change, almost a radical change, on the part of 
cattlemerr with regard to the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration and the possibility of aid to cattle thereunder. 

Other agricultural commodities have been benefited tremen- 
dously. Speaking for cotton particularly, since I am very familiar 
with it, I think that the operation of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act last year absolutely saved the cotton industry from disinte- 
gration and disaster. Its condition was already disastrous but 
there would have been an absolute holocaust in my State if it had 
not been for the program of relief adopted by the administration 
made possible under this act which put us back on the road to 
recovery at least. 

Now wheat and a great many other agricultural commodities 
have been benefited, but cattle and the cattlemen are in a very 
bad situation. I have had telegrams from the president of the 
Texas and the Southwest Cattle Raisers Associations to the effect 
that according to their view 90 percent, and perhaps 95 percent 
of the cattlemen in my State want cattle included in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act as a basic commodity. 

The American National Livestock Association's executive com- 
mittee, I believe, had a meeting at Albuquerque and from wires 
I received from the Texas members attending that meeting I am 
informed that of the 45 representing the Texas cattlemen attend- 
ing that meeting 40 had voted to have cattle included as a basic 
commodity, and only 5 were voting against. 

I also had wires from the Panhandle Cattle Raisers Association, 
from the Northeast Panhandle Hereford Association, with which 
you are very familiar, Con man Jones, and I believe they are 
almost unanimous in wanting cattle included in this act as one 
of the basic commodities. 

I believe if the committee will investigate further it will find 
that the cattle industry as a whole is very strongly in favor of 
having cattle brought within the purview of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

Of course, I do not need to urge upon this committee the im- 
portance of taking some steps to relieve the cattlemen, but I do 
urge that the committee proceed with such hearings as you decide 
to have so that the bill may be reported for action of the House 
at an early date. 

With reference to the suggestion for a tariff on the importation 
of canned goods as a means to relieve agriculture: When the last 
tariff bill was before the Senate I was a member of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and the amendment for increasing the tariff 
on live cattle was proposed by me, and adopted by the Senate, and 
agreed to by the House. While I am in favor of adequate protec- 
tion for cattle, at the same time the volume imported is appre- 
clably small compared with the volume produced, and I am con- 
vinced that no tariff legislation alone is going to remedy the 
situation, because the passage of a tariff measure for the further 
protection of cattle is not going to reach the spot in the present 
situation. Duties on canned meats ought to be raised. Now, as 
you know, on account of the foot-and-mouth disease in Argentina 
and other South American countries, we have had practically an 
embargo on cattle from the Argentine. I do not think that would 
apply to canned goods, but it does to live cattle, so that gate has 
been closed up. 

There are very few cattle coming into the United States from 
Mexico; some cattle were being brought in, but the cost is almost 
prohibitive today and because of the international exchange con- 
dition they can hardly bring cattle in now. 

The only measure that offers early help for the cattlemen is to 
be found in relief of the kind here proposed, and I am very 
strongly in favor of and urge this committee to include cattle as 


a basic commodity in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and I 
believe I speak the sentiments of a majority of those in the 
industry. 

The other basic commodities covered in the act have been taken 
care of or are being taken care of pretty well, and if cattle is not 
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a basic commodity or a basic agricultural industry it will be hard 
to find an industry that is basic. 

Mr. Chairman, I am hoping that this committee will be able to 
complete its hearings very quickly on this bill and report it to the 
House recommending the inclusion of cattle in the act, as it was 
originally included when the measure first passed the House. 

I believe I have expressed the attitude of the cattlemen of my 
State, have I not, Congressman KLEBERG? 

Mr. KLEBERG, I think that is correct, Senator CONNALLY. 

Senator CONNALLY. And so I hope very much that the com- 
mittee will proceed and conclude its hearings on the bill, so there 
will be no delay in having cattle brought under the provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and its administration. 

I believe that a vast majority of the cattlemen are now in favor 
of including cattle. I just had a letter from a man in Houston, 
Tex., who is very active in the industry, and he stated that the 
cattlemen of that portion of the country and through south 
Texas, that the cattlemen were now anxious to bring cattle under 
the act as a basic commodity. I have had many wires and tele- 
grams from the cattlemen in my State, and I believe that I am 
speaking the views of the vast majority of the cattlemen in 
urging the inclusion of cattle. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to suggest to this committee what 
it should do, but I understand before any program can be worked 
cut for the cattle industry we must have this legislation. Of 
course they might have their marketing agreement under the 
present act, but what we need is to have sufficient authority 
vested in the Department of Agriculture to put this program 
over; and I was going to suggest that this legislation be enacted, 
with the assurance on the part of the Department of Agriculture 
that before adopting the concrete manner in which the program 
was to be worked that a hearing be held to which all the cattle- 
men would be invited to give their views, because many of the 
interested parties will want to appear before the actual details 
of the plan are put into operation. 

Mr. KLEBERG. May I suggest, Senator, that you include in your 
remarks a request that the Department of Agriculture express its 
attitude on the matter of the program to be worked out, and 
that before such a program is adopted that a hearing be held 
here in Washington on this question, to be attended by the cat- 
tlemen and that such a p be arrived at based on the sug- 
gestions and evidence presented at such a hearing. 

Senator ConNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. KLEBERG. If that meets with your suggestion. 

Senator CONNALLY. I would be glad to do that. Mr. Chairman, 
I think it is hardly necessary for me to urge upon you the proce- 
dure to be followed. 

The CHAIRMAN. I will state in that connection that Secretary 
Wallace is appearing before another committee this morning and 
if he gets through in time he expects to appear before us. 

Senator CONNALLY. That matter can be covered by him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Senator CONNALLY. I was just going to suggest that you request 
either the Secretary of Agriculture or a representative of the De- 
partment to appear before the committee, and you can put that 
matter up to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am sure that will be the procedure followed, 
as that is the usual method of the Department in developing these 
programs. 

Senator CONNALLY. Yes. I was just suggesting that you get 
from the Department some assurance that if cattle are made a 
basic commodity under the act that the program would be worked 
out with those interested in the industry, by the representatives of 
the industry at a hearing. 

I am sure that the Secretary when he appears before the com- 
mittee will tell you that he is in favor of cattle being included 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. I know what 
his attitude is with reference to the matter. I attended a meeting 
some time ago with representatives of farm groups and farm 
organizations in the office of the Secretary of Agriculture at which 
time this very matter was discussed, and the purpose of the meet- 
ing was to find out the sentiments of those groups with reference 
to putting cattle under the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, and the Secretary at the time submitted to the group his 
ideas for a plan or method in the very illuminating and interesting 
address he made advocating the giving to the Department of Agri- 
culture a fund of $200,000,000 with which to administer the beef 
cattle and the dairy cattle industry, on the theory that he would 
be able to recoup that amount through some processing tax or 
some other arrangement of that kind. 

The CHARMAN. May I suggest, Senator, if you have the time, in 
order to get your reaction to it, that I understand there has been 
some insistence on the part of hog producers, especially, that cattle 
be taxed as a competing commodity. I am advised that has been 
deferred for the present for the reason that the cattle industry 
would not be able to pay it. And if they are required to pay a 
compensatory tax they will not be able to benefit from any of the 
proceeds of such a tax. In other words, it might be possible under 
the terms of the present law to tax cattle as a competing com- 
modity but there is no authority to pay any of those benefits to 
cattle. 

Senator CONNALLY, Tes. 

The CHARMAN. And if such a tax is to be levied certainly it 
would be to the advantage of the cattle industry to have the total 
proceeds of such a tax so applied, under some program that might 
benefit the industry. 

Senator CONNALLY. Yes. 
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The CHamman. In that connection, if a processing tax were 
levied on cattle, then a compensatory tax might be levied in addi- 
tion to the tariff on imports of other commodities. 

Senator CONNALLY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the protection of the domestic market, and 
through which the cattle industry would receive some advantage 
if it is made a basic commodity. 

Senator CONNALLY. I agree entirely with you, Mr. Chairman, in 
the very clear statement you have made of the situation. 

Of course, I do not believe we ought to tax cattle as a competing 
commodity with hogs, for the benefit of hogs, most certainly un- 
less you are going to bring cattle within the range of benefits 
from the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. I cannot see 
why we should. Of course, the hog people would like to get the 
benefit that would accrue from an increase on cattle, but I do 
not see why one class of the farming people should be taxed for 
the benefit of another engaged in another branch of the same 
industry. I know there are certain reasons being urged for taxing 
one branch for the benefit of the distressed producer in another 
line, but I do not believe there ought to be a tax unless its 
operations will apply to all. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, those are briefly my views, and I simply 
want to say that I am heartily in accord with the views of the 
chairman of the committee, with whom I have been cooperating, 
and with whom I shall continue to cooperate. 

And I want to take this occasion to congratulate the committee 
in haying as its chairman one of our own dist hed Texans 
and one who is familiar with these matters, and who has shown 
such a grasp of the whole situation. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Senator Connally, I should just like to ask you if 
you would care to express an opinion whether the operation of the 
processing tax has been successful, so far as hogs are concerned, or 
whether it has caused a shift to the consumption of cattle or beef 
products. 

Senator Connatty, Frankly, I do not know much about the hog 
program, because we do not produce hogs for the market in large 
volume, and I am not familiar with just how the processing tax 
has affected the consumption of pork. But, of course, any proc- 
essing tax which increases the cost of an article has a tendency 
to decrease the consumption, just like the cost of any article; 
when the price goes up the use of it declines to a certain degree. 
But if you do not increase the price to the consumer you are not 
going to be able to raise the price to the producer. You have got 
to raise the price and, of course, the consumer will have to suffer, 
somewhere along the line; the consumer will have to pay more if 
it is going to do any good. So the effect of a processing tax, even 
though it must result in the consumer paying a little more for 
the article, if it does not result in an increase in the price to the 
consumer, we cannot get a better price to the producer. 

Mr. Kuieserc. Senator, may I ask you another question? 

Senator CONNALLY. Tes. 

Mr. KLEBERG. There have been times when the market for cattle 
on the hoof was very good when there was no appreciable differ- 
ence noted in the price to the consumer on the different types of 
meat. How would you explain that? In other words, when cattle 
or beef was at 8 cents the price of beefsteak per pound, or roast, 
and the other cuts, remained about the same; the housewife paid 
about the same, with very little change in price to her, regardless 
of the price of beef on the hoof. 

Senator ConNALLY. Of course, that involves a good many factors. 
For instance, the packing industry is interested in maintaining a 
stable level, I assume, insofar as it can, on all products handled 
in that industry, so that it is not a question altogether of the price 
of livestock or of beef cattle on the hoof. 

Then there are distributing factors, freight factors, and many 
other factors which would enter into that situation, as they do in 
any other situation. When a man rides on a Pullman and gets a 
steak and pays a dollar or a dollar and a half for it, naturally he 
must expect to pay for the service involved in furnishing him that 
service. 

The cost of everything—distribution, freight rates, overhead, 
facilities for fur the service are all that must be 
taken into consideration in arriving at the price of the finished 
product. 

Mr. KLEBERG. The reason I asked that question was to bring out 
whether or not the Senator did not think that it is barely possible 
that the distributors of the commodity, those who are interested in 
beef and cattle, possibly were in position to absorb very largely a 
part of the processing tax on these various livestock products if it 
were found desirable to levy a processing tax. 

Senator CONNALLY. I will say that they are bound, naturally, to 
absorb some of it. We always have a law that when an article 
reaches a certain level, at which the price becomes burdensome, its 
use falls off. For instance, take the gasoline tax. When you put 
a gasoline tax on of half a cent, immediately that is reflected in 
the market price of gasoline, and if the tax is increased to a cent 
a gallon, the consumption of gasoline will fall off a little more, 
That is true all over the country. Now, the same thing is true in 
other commodities. When the price of beef gets too high imme- 
diately the consumption falls off. Necessarily if the processing tax 
is an appreciable amount, resulting in additional cost to the con- 
sumer, the packers have got to absorb some of it at least, by rea- 
son of the fact that consumption is going to decrease to a certain 
extent, resulting in the falling off in their yolume of business, 
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And, of course, the greater the volume of business the less the pro 
rata expense per pound in handling the commodity is. 

Mr. Futmer. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Senator CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. During the consideration of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act last year I advised the committee at that time that the 
program would work 100 percent so far as cotton was concerned. 

Senator CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. Because so far as its application to cotton is con- 
cerned there was a considerable demand for export cotton and cot- 
ton would bring a better price. In other words, they would have to 
take the cotton, and so far as its operation with cotton is con- 
cerned the users of cotton would not have an opportunity to beat 
down the price to the farmer; they have had to pass it on to the 
consumer. At that time I stated that I was perfectly willing to go 
along with the hog and wheat and other commodities included 
in the act, but I could not understand how we were going to keep 
the packer from taking the price, increased price by virtue of the 
processing tax out of the farmer unless we had a fixed price. 

Senator CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. Fotmer. And that is the way the plan has worked out in 
my section. Of course, if we had fixed the price at 6 cents and 
then the packer had cut the farmer’s price down to 5 cents we 
would have had the privilege of raising a tax, increasing the tax 
1 cent, so that there would have been no advantage to the packer 
in cutting the price to the farmer, and therefore instead of pass- 
ing this tax back to the farmer, resulting from the processing tax, 
naturally the packers would have passed it on to the consumer. 

Senator CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. And without fixing the price at which hogs are to 
be sold, or for that matter, any other commodity, the principal 
part of which is consumed in this country, unless we fix the price 
we are going to be met with the same situation; the benefit will 
not be passed back to the farmer, but they will take this tax out 
of the price paid to the farmer and the producer will have to 
absorb the tax just as the farmers have had to absorb it on hogs. 

Senator CONNALLY. Of course, you cannot avoid some problems. 
We might take some of the cattle out of production. 

Mr. FULMER. At the same time it is my belief that with the 
experience of the Department in dealing with cotton they will be 
able to work out a program that will meet this situation. 

Senator CONNALLY. Yes. The Department has been learning 
things. There were a lot of things for them to do. These matters 
were all new and had to be worked out, and I think the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has learned a lot of things in the administra- 
tion of these various programs. 

I want to stress one thing which your chairman brought out, 
and that is this: That, insofar as importation is concerned, you 
put cattle under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration as a 
basic commodity and then give the power to the Department of 
Agriculture to go ahead to put such restrictions upon the impor- 
tation of beef as may be necessary; with the addition of the proc- 
essing tax which could be imposed, the industry could receive a 
benefit. You are going to get much quicker results in that way 
than you could through any tariff legislation. 

If you proposed a tariff to meet this situation, the tariff legisla- 
tion will be opened up all along the line. Once you undertake 
to legislate on the tariff any Member of the Senate can ask a 
revision of the tariff on any article and you would upset this whole 
program. The best way to get at this is through the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration by giving the Department of Agricul- 
ture power to balance the situation through restriction of imports 
and through such imposition of processing taxes as may be neces- 
sary to protect the domestic market. 

Of course, Congressman FULMER, a tax on cotton has resulted in 
raising the domestic price. That is the only way that you are 
going to raise the domestic price to the producer, increase the 
cost to the consumer. That is the only way we are going to be 
able to raise the farmer’s price. We probably cannot raise the 
price to the farmer as much as is desirable, but it is necessary to 
increase the price to the consumer more than was being effected 
through the tariff. We can, through the process of this processing 
tax, raise the domestic price and give the people here at home, 
the farmer, a better price for his commodity and take out of pro- 
duction some of this surplus which has been competing with what 
the farmer has been raising, and which has been destroying the 
industry. That is the only way that it can be done, 

Mr. FuL un. In other words, the farmer is put in the position 
whereby he can receive the benefit of his own production through 
a tax, a processing tax on his commodity. 

Senator CONNALLY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FULMER. And at the same time reduce, as has been done, the 
production of cotton. 

Senator ConNALLY. Yes. Congressman Jones had a bill in the 
House and I introduced a bill in the Senate, what was known 
as the “export-debenture plan.” Now, the export-debenture plan 
turned the tariff around, and the tariff benefited the industry 
and benefited the importer. And, therefore, to get the industries 
in this country back to raising the cost and to make the people 
here at home pay more for those articles in order that the farmer 
may receive a better price, we simply turned the tariff around 
and, instead of saving that, the manufacturer was going to be 
able to charge the consumer a greater price because of the tariff 
protection he had on his output; we provided that the producer 
would receive a better price, require the processor to pay more, 
and pass that on to the consumer. In other words, we simply 
turned the tariff around through a device whereby the producer 
would receive More and the consumer would have to pay for that 
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export debenture, just as he has had to pay more by virtue of 
the tariff on the finished article. 

Mr. FULMER. In other words, make the consumer pay just what 
he has paid heretofore? 

Senator CONNALLY. Yes; the consumer has paid the increased 
cost just as he has been paying it for a hundred years in the case 
of the manufactured articles, and in the case of a great number 
of other commodities that have been imported into this country 
on which the farmer has been paying the price plus the tariff. 
They have had to pay that bounty, h the tariff, and the 
plan here provided is to give the benefit to the cattleman and 
to the farmer. 

Mr. FULMER. Is it not a fact, Senator, that the program has been 
working out something like this, that as soon as we give the 
farmer a fair price for his commodities through the program of 
the National Recovery Administration, prices for the commodities 
which he purchases have increased so that the farmer after all is 
not benefiting as much as he otherwise would? 

Senator CONNALLY. You are correct, Congressman FULMER, Of 
course, everything that the farmer buys. is affected by the increase 
resulting through increase in wages, and the benefits to those 
engaged in the other industry resulting from the program of the 
National Recovery Administration. 

Mr. FULMER. But is not the trouble this, that as fast as the 
Agricultural Committee here presents legislation and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration finds some way of doing something for the farmer, in 

his price, that the other industries, through the program 
of the National Recovery Administration are just placed in posi- 
tion to be a jump ahead of the farmer with the restilt that every- 
thing that the farmer has to buy has increased in price anywhere 
from 20 to 50 percent over what it was last year? 

Senator CONNALLY. Well, I do not want to get into an argument 
about the other act, Co: an FULMER. But I am very much 
concerned in meeting this question of how we are going to help 
the cattlemen because I feel that something must be done for 
them, to offset whatever additional charges the cattleman has had 
to pay, and I believe the Department will be able to work out a 
program if we adopted the suggestion contained in this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any further questions? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Why was cattle stricken out from the original act 
as a basic commodity? I understand it was included originally 
in the bill. 

Senator CONNALLY. I tried to make that clear. Evidently I did 
not make it clear when I first started. At the time the bill was 
pending in the Senate the cattlemen’s position was represented 
by Senator Kendrick, of Wyoming, who was a very distinguished 
cattleman who was largely representing the cattle industry. He 
was on the Agricultural Committee in the Senate and was very 
much opposed to placing cattle in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and most of the cattlemen, apparently, were opposed to it. 
They were afraid of getting into a program under which they 
might be taxed in some way. I do not remember all their 
reasons but at any rate, when the measure came up, cattle were 
excluded. 

Since that time, however, there has been a radical and vital 
change of opinion among cattlemen, and I believe the overwhelm- 
ing majority of them are now in favor of including cattle as a 
basic commodity in the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the committee for permitting 
me to appear before you. I beg your pardon for taking so much 
of your time. 

The CHARMAN. Thank you very much, Senator CONNALLY, for 
your presentation. 

Senator CONNALLY. I hope the committee will be able to report 
the bill forthwith and get it over to the Senate so we can act 
on it over there. 


— 


[From hearings of Friday, Feb. 9, 1934, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry] 


STATEMENT OF HON. TOM CONNALLY, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator Cox NALLT. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the courtesy 
of granting me this opportunity. I do not have any long, prepared 
statement with statistics, and so on. 

This is the cattle bill. The committee was good enough the 
other day to report favorably a similar bill by me, and this is the 
House bill, and the reason I am asking that you also report this 
bill is that my bill, which was reported favorably, simply puts 
cattle under the Agricultural Act as a basic commodity. It did 
not include the clause which this bill carries making an authoriza- 
tion for an appropriation of $200,000,000 to be recouped, of course, 
through processing taxes, and I was afraid if we did not report 
this I would not be able to take it up and substitute it for my bill 
when mine is reached on the calendar. There is no pride of au- 
thorship; I want to get the measure through. My idea was that 
my bill is already on the calendar, and when we got to my bill I 
would take it up and substitute the House bill for it; but if the 
House bill has not been reported by this committee, I am afraid I 
cannot do that. 

Senator Frazier. Your bill did not carry the $200,000,000? 

Senator ConnaLty. No; but that part of it is the administration 
program. The Secretary of Agriculture is for it and everybody, 
so far as I know, is for it. It passed the House practically unani- 
mously, so I should like to get this bill out and get it into shape 
so that I can take it up in lieu of my bill and get it right through. 

Senator Frazier. This includes dairy cattle as well as beef cattle? 
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Senator CONNALLY. Yes; it includes dairy cattle, so that the 
dairy interests are for this as well as the cattle people. 

In December I attended a meeting with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the dairy and cattle interests, and at that time the 
Secretary of Agriculture proposed, in substance, this measure: 
First, to put cattle under the law as a basic commodity, under the 
act, and then to provide a fund to take care of dairy and cattle 
interests, to be recouped by a p tax. 

The cattle interests of the country are generally for this meas- 
ure, My State is the biggest cattle State in the Union, and the 
president of the association there has wired me and written me 
that he thinks 90 percent of the cattle interests of our State are 
favorable to this measure. Recently at a meeting out in Albu- 
querque of the board of directors of the national association—and 
while the national association did not take any action because it 
felt that each State organization ought to express its views—there 
were 45 Texas cattlemen attending that convention, and 40 of 
them voted for this measure, expressing their approval of this bill, 
and 5 otherwise. So that is a pretty fair reflection of the senti- 
ment of the cattlemen. ; 

As you know, cattle is one agricultural product that has not 
done very well because it is not included. You remember, Mr. 

, & year ago the cattlemen themselves asked to be left 
out of the agricultural bill, and quite a change of sentiment has 
taken place, and I think if the committee would report this bill 
favorably and put it into shape where we could get early action 
on it, it would be a very good thing for the cattle industry. 

Senator McGILL. Senator, under the terms of your bill, the only 
reason for having the raising of cattle declared a basic industry 
would be to make it possible that a processing tax could be 
collected? . 

Senator Connatiy. That is largely it; yes. 

Senator McGILL. Do you not understand that the cattle indus- 
try generally over the country are opposed to the processing tax 
on cattle or beef? 

Senator CONNALLY. They are very largely, but that thing has 
been met in this way, Senator: While a great many of them are 
against the processing tax, yet they realize that something has got 
to be done about the cattle situation. Now, here is what is going 
to happen: They have had assurances, I understand, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, after this bill shall have been enacted, 
will call a conference of all the dairy people and the cattlemen 
here or somewhere, and will undertake to work out a plan, under 
the act, of handling the situation which will be agreeable to the 
cattle people. As you know, the powers of the Secretary under 
the original act are very broad. He can do a lot of things, but the 
whole plan of this thing—the cattlemen have been here for some 
time conferring with the Secretary and his agents every day, and 
they have reached the point now where they think that the best 
thing that can be done is to pass this act, and after it is passed 
the Secretary then is going to have these conferences with the 
cattle people and try to work out something that will be satis- 
factory to them toward handling the situation. 

Senator McGILL. I am simply speaking from the knowledge I 
have from communications that I have had from my own State, 
and out there they seem to be opposed unalterably to a processing 
tax with reference to beef cattle. I can see that this is a different 
arrangement, and I can understand why mostly any industry would 
be willing to take an appropriation of this sort for its own benefit 
and probably its interest. I am not talking against it, but I think 
our peopie are opposed to a processing tax. They figure that a 
processing tax will be 

Senator Connatty (interposing). Will make beef higher. 

Senator McGILL. No; it will just be deducted from the price of 
the cattle. 

Senator CONNALLY. It has a double effect, either way you take it, 
according to their view. Their view is that if you put it on cattle 
the consumer will eat hogs, pork, or something else; or if the 
producer pays it, it will come out of his pocket. 

Senator McGILL. Do you not think that a processing tax on beef 
cattle would be deducted from the price of the cattle rather than 
making cattle higher? 

Senator CONNALLY. It probably would be a little of both. 

Senator McGILL. Do you not think it would fall right back on 


the producer? 

Senator CONNALLY. To some extent. Probably a little of both. 
Let me say this to you, Senator: The packers are a big factor in 
this situation, and it is believed that, if the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has some controlling power over the cattle situation, he can 
exact more consideration for the cattlemen from the packers than 
in any other way, because the packers are more or less a monopoly; 
and if the Secretary of Agriculture is given a little monopolistic 
power himself, he can probably make those boys act a little better 
than he can if we just turn them loose on the cattlemen. My 
information is that the packers made more money last year than 
they have made in any year for quite a considerable period of time. 
Well, that is all coming out of the cattlemen. : 

Senator Carrer. They have collected a lot of it from the hog 
raisers. 

Senator McGILL. They have collected it from the men who 
produce hogs. 

Senator CONNALLY. To be sure. That is the situation now. 

Senator McGILL. That did not help the hog producers. 

Senator CONNALLY. That is the situation now; but if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is given a good deal of power in this and works 
out a plan that is agreeable to the cattle people, he can probably 
make those packers do a little jumping. 
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Senator McGILL. Well, it seems to me that the beef-cattle in- 
dustry and the hog-raising industry are a good deal in the same 
situation here. 

Senator CONNALLY. That is true. 

Senator McGILL. If we are going to appropriate money for the 
benefit of the beef-cattle industry, we likewise should appropriate 
it for the hog industry. Why discriminate between the two? 

Senator CONNALLY. I will say frankly, Senator, that the theory 
is that this sum will be gotten back into the Treasury through 
some method of processing tax which is hereafter to be worked 
out. The chances are it will not all get back into the Treasury, 
because of the law of abrasion there will be rubbed off part of this 
Government money. 

Senator McGILL. I think it is clear that even under the House 
bill the processing tax can be used, but the complaints I have had 
with reference to the pork industry indicates that the producer is 
the man who finally has to pay the tax. 

Senator Frazer. Mr. Chairman, I think the House bill carrying 
this appropriation is an improvement on the Senator’s bill. 

Senator CONNALLY. Oh, yes; it is. 

The CHamman. That is what he has come here to testify to. 

Senator Connatiy. When I originally introduced my bill, how- 
ever, it was the understanding that this other was coming along. 
Congressman Jones, of my State, Chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture in the House, and myself have been working abso- 
lutely in harmony. He introduced this the first day of the session, 
simply putting cattle under the Agricultural Adjustment Act as 
a basic commodity. Later on they worked out this plan of ap- 
propriation, so I did not amend my bill but waited till the House 
got its bill in shape, and I am now here asking the committee 
to report the House bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. So that when his bill is reached on the calendar 
he can substitute the House bill for his bill. 

Senator McGILL. I agree that this is a better bill; that we had 
better provide for this appropriation. The only thing that is in 
my mind here is whether we should not make it possible to levy a 
processing tax; whether that is a detriment rather than a benefit, 
either to the hog or the cattle industry. 

Senator Frazier. The Department is trying that processing tax 
out; and if they are going to try it out on hogs, it seems to me 
there would be the chance to make it more effective if we include 
cattle. I thought so last spring when we had the executive session 
and voted to put cattle in at that time. 

Senator CONNALLY. Let me say, Senator McGILL, that if they 
have the power to put the processing tax on, they do not have to 
do it; but if they go along and find later that it is necessary and 
they have got no power to do it under the legislation, then we are 
tied up again. So why not report the bill and give them the 
power and let them work it out with the cattle and dairy people? 

Senator McGILL. Would you have any objection to putting hogs, 
pork, under the same category here as you do cattle? 

Senator CONNALLY. Are they not there now? 

Senator Frazier. They are now. 

Senator McGILL. No. They have to have a processing tax, do 
they not? 

Senator Frazier. They have; yes. 

Senator McGILL. In order to have any money. We are making 
an appropriation here for cattle and we are not for hogs. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you must remember that hogs are already 
in the original bill. They are a basic industry. 

Senator McGILL. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. And they are coming in to be taken care of 
just as this bill here provides, and they have apportioned in this 
bill $200,000,000 for the purpose of putting that industry in the 
same category as the others. 

Senator Capper. The processing tax is now paid by the hog 
raiser. The allotments here are to be paid out of the Public 
Treasury, which is all right with me. 

Senator McGILL. The point I am getting at is this: That it 
only applies to cattle—beef cattle and dairy cattle. Now, if we 
are going to appropriate money here for the cattle and dairy 
industries, I think we ought to appropriate it for the hog industry. 

Senator Carrer. They ought to be on the same basis. 

Senator McGILL. That is the point I am getting at. Would you 
have any objection to that? 

Senator CONNALLY. I do not know hardly what to say about 
that. Of course, I should like to get the bill up just as it is, 
but I would have no objection to offering an amendment on the 
floor. I would not object to it. I should like to get this out 
quickly, so that we can get some action on it, because I have 
assurances of the leadership that we can get this bill up pretty 
promptly if we can get it out. i 

Senator BuLow. You do not know what the attitude of Secre- 
tary Wallace is toward it? : 

Senator CONNALLY. He is for it. As I stated a while ago, Sena- 
tor, we had a meeting last December, and this is the Wallace 
plan. This is his proposal. He is thoroughly for it. We had a 
big meeting of the cattle and dairy men, and Secretary Wallace 
really proposed this. This is an administration measure. 

Senator CAPPER. As it stands now, he is not planning to levy 
this processing tax on the cattle raiser. 

Senator CONNALLY. He is going to call a conference, Senator, as 
soon as the bill is enacted, of the cattle and dairy people and 
work out some plan that they hope will be agreeable to all in- 
terests. I cannot say what that plan is going to be, but he cannot 
do that unless he has got this authority, Senator. Unless we pass 
this legislation he cannot do anything. 
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Senator Carper. There is a general protest throughout our part 
of the country against this processing tax being passed back to 
the producer. 

Senator CONNALLY. I know. 

Senator Carper. And that is what is being done. 

Senator Frazier. That was not the intention of the original bill. 

Senator McGILL. But that is what happens. 

Senator CONNALLY. But they are learning some lessons out of 
that, and are trying to avoid that situation with regard to this 
particular product. 

Senator Prazier. There was a group of representatives of the 
dairy interests of those Middle and Northern States down here 2 
or 3 weeks ago. I had two or three conferences with them and 
the rest of our group out there, and we also went down to see 
the Secretary at that time. They wanted $200,000,000 appro- 
priated for dairy cattle alone at that time. 

Senator CONNALLY. They worked that out with the Secretary, I 
am sure. 

Senator Frazier. Their plan was to have $200,000,000. There 


are some States that have not cleaned up on the tuberculosis of 


their dairy cows. They wanted that cleaned up. Then they sug- 
gested that surplus dairy cows be purchased by the Government 
out of this money and distributed to Indian reservations where 
they did not have any cows, just for the individual families, not 
in competition in the dairy business, and to some of the southern 
cotton farmers who did not have any cows—renters, I suppose 
to distribute down through there, to take this surplus of dairy 
cows out of production at t. That was their plan, and the 
Secretary was quite favorable to it, although he was not sure 
whether we could get that amount of money or not, and I am 
satisfied that when this bill gets on the floor of the Senate they 
will attempt to amend it to increase that amount for dairy cattle. 

Senator CONNALLY. Well, they may. But this has the hearty 
approval of the Secretary and the administration, 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator CONNALLY, we are very much obliged to 
you for coming in and making this statement. This meeting was 
called and witnesses have been su on this other matter. 

Senator Frazier. Can we vote on this bill right now? I think 
everybody understands it. 

Senator CONNALLY. I wish we could. 

Senator McGILL. It is subject to any amendments we want to 
offer on the floor? 

Senator CONNALLY. Certainly. 

The CRATRMAN. I will put the motion to report the bill. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried, and it is so ordered. 

Senator ConnatLty. I am certainly very grateful to you, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, there is a committee 
amendment pending; but I desire to say that I wish to offer 
a substitute for the committee amendment. I will not press 
the matter for the moment, however. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator may do that at any 
time. The question is on the committee amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG and Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, am I correct that 
this is the first basic commodity written into the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act for which a direct appropriation has 
been proposed? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator mean since the enact- 
ment of the measure? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So far as I know, this is the first 
amendment of the Agricultural Adjustment Act adding a 
commodity. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Or in the act itself? Is there any 
basic commodity in the act itself which is not wholly de- 
pendent upon processing taxes for its revenue? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes! In the original act, as I 
understand, funds were provided in somewhat similar fash- 
ion to this amendment, for instance in the cotton campaign 
and in the hog and other campaigns, which were subse- 
quently reimbursed through processing taxes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Precisely. It was a revolving fund 
for the purpose of reimbursement subsequently? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall say to the Senator that if he 
were here yesterday, he will recall that it was stated that 
under this bill the Agricultural Administrator will have 
power to levy a processing tax to reimburse the Government 
for this appropriation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I was here yesterday, and that is 
what disturbs me, because when one of the Senators asked 
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the Senator from Texas something about the processing 
tax, the Senator from Texas interrupted to say, “If it is 
ever levied.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Indicating a possibility that under 
the Senator’s prospectus there will be no processing tax. 

Mr, CONNALLY. No; on the other hand, Senators who 
occupied the other position and did not want any processing 
tax tried to get an admission from the Senator from Texas 
that there would be none levied; and he expressly stated that 
that was a matter that the Secretary would determine after 
the enactment of the bill and the outlining of the program. 
I do not know whether the Secretary will levy a processing 
tax or not. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Would it be fair, then, to say—and 
I am only seeking information—that under the bill as it 
stands it would rest within the authority of the Secretary 
to use this $200,000,000 in the nature of a bounty if he so 
saw fit? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not think he could do it as a direct 
bounty, but he could do it if he expended it in carrying 
out any of the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And he could do it without reim- 
bursement? : 

Mr. CONNALLY. I rather think he could expend it in 
carrying out the act, but not in paying benefits directly. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Why was it not thought wise to determine 
definitely by the terms of the bill whether or not a process- 
ing tax should be levied? Why should we leave it open? 
It seems to me that as a matter of fairness to the cattle in- 
dustry we should know where we are going. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, that is a matter of policy 
that the Senate can easily determine; but the bill simply 
puts cattle under the act along with other commodities, to 
be treated just as all other commodities have been treated 
under the previous legislation. 

Mr. BORAH. In view of the policy which has been 
adopted with reference to other commodities, we would be 
justified in assuming that the same policy ‘would be carried 
out with reference to cattle, and therefore that a processing 
tax would be laid. Would not that be reasonable? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is reasonable to assume that there 
will be a processing tax. I cannot say that there will be or 
that there will not be; but let me read to the Senator the 
proposed amendment which I shall offer as a substitute for 
the Senate committee amendment. It is to go in on page 2, 
line 2. This has reference to the appropriation: 

With respect to the dairy- and beef-cattle industries, to carry 
out any of the purposes described in subsections (a) and (b) of 


this section (12), and to support and balance the markets for the 
dairy- and beef-cattle industries. 


That makes the appropriation available to carry out any 
of the purposes of section 12, subsections (a) and (b). 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield the floor? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not care to occupy further time of 
the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, just a moment before the 
Senator takes his seat. I call attention to the statement of 
the Secretary, who says: 

I can agree with you, Congressman Horn, that through a great 
program, involving a vast expenditure of time and money that it 
will require the sympathetic cooperation of the great bulk of the 
cattlemen to make it really effective. And I am inclined to think 
that it might be just as well, in case of the cattlemen, to make 
cattle a basic commodity now and after that let the thing lay 
there until next fall, do nothing, just let the cattlemen suffer from 
low prices, go ahead and let the whole thing wait to see whether 
they want a processing tax; let them stew and see how the corn- 
hog thing comes out, and next fall formulate something, if they 
want to go without the processing tax, and next fall, when hog 
prices go up and there has been an increase in hog production 
and consumption of hog meat and perhaps a shift to the con- 
sumption of beef and a compensatory tax is put on cattle, then I 
think they would like to have the bill, making cattle a basic 
commodity, so they can avoid the compensatory tax going on 
cattle. 
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Just what does the Senator understand by that? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator understands that the Sec- 
retary was answering the contention of those particular 
cattlemen who wanted all the benefits of the act, and yet 
wanted to be guaranteed that there never would be a 
processing tax. He was replying to that attitude. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the statement of the Secre- 
tary, it indicates very clearly that he intends to levy a proc- 
essing tax. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I so stated yesterday, that he had the 
power. I do not know whether he is going to do it or 
whether he is not. I cannot speak for the Secretary in ad- 
vance; but it is clear that under the bill he has the power 
to do it if he sees fit to do so. I stated that yesterday re- 
peatedly, and I reaffirm it today. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, before I yield the floor, 
I desire to appeal to Senators to let us get along with this 
bill. It is my hope to have it passed today; and I hope Sen- 
ators will not interpose and discuss extraneous matters if 
they can avoid doing so. 

Mr. MURPHY and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield first to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, with respect to the appro- 
priation of $200,000,000, this colloquy occurred in the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, with Mr. Davis 
present: 

Pg cris Murray. How do you propose to recover this $200,- 

Mr. Davis. We have not gone into that phase of it, Senator. 
This appears to be an authorization for an outright appropriation. 
In that respect, that is a good deal like the $100,000,000 in the 
amendment last year. It was out of any money not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Senator Murpxy. You do intend to impose processing taxes? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murruy. You do not know when you will impose them? 

Mr. Davis. We would have to impose them when the program 
first begins, and that should be regarded, I think, as a supplement 
to the income from ng taxes, so that more money can go 
out to the farmer, rather than substitute the price. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I interrupt there? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from Iowa if Mr. 
Davis was representing the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; he was. 

Mr. BORAH. That leaves no kind of doubt as to what 
the plan is, it seems to me. 

Mr. MURPHY. I have not any doubt in my own mind, 
I will say to the Senator, that under this bill the purpose 
and intent of the Agricultural Administration are to impose 
a processing tax. 

Mr. BORAH. Ido not think anyone could have any doubt 
in view of the statement of Mr. Davis. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Davis left no doubt of that fact in 
my mind at the meeting of the committee. 

Mr. CAREY and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CAREY. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
whether Mr. Davis did not also admit at the hearing that 
if processing taxes were imposed, they would be passed on 
to the producer rather than to the consumer? Does the 
Senator recollect his testimony? 

Mr. MURPHY. I would not quote Mr. Davis as saying 
that; but Mr. Davis did resist the contention that the 
processing tax had been passed on to the producer, insist- 
ing that there was a twilight zone, and that nobody could 
determine where the tax went. 

Mr. CAREY. It has been admitted that when prices are 
low, the producer must necessarily assume that tax. 

Mr. MURPHY. That is my contention, 

Mr. GEORGE and Mr. CAPPER addressed the Chair. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield first to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to say that in the 
Public Works section of the National Recovery Act an 
appropriation of $100,000,000 was carried last year to enable 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administrator to administer 
that act. When the bill was passed, and the question of 
imposing a processing tax upon certain of the basic com- 
modities originally included in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was before the Secretary of Agriculture, the very defi- 
nite position was taken that the Secretary would impose 
the processing tax, and he did impose the processing tax, 
although there were repeated and most earnest and insist- 
ent requests that the processing tax on certain of the basic 
commodities covered by the operations of last year, par- 
ticularly cotton, be deferred for the time being. As I 
understood, the Secretary of Agriculture took the position 
that he was, if not legally bound,-at least morally obli- 
gated to impose the processing tax for the purpose of reim- 
bursing the Treasury, as well as for the purpose of carrying 
on the operations of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration under the Adjustment Act. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Arizona, 

Mr. HAYDEN. I desire to ask the Senator from Georgia 
a question. A processing tax was levied on cotton, as I 
understand. 

Mr. GEORGE. It was levied on cotton. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the Senator feel that the tax was 
passed on to the producer of cotton? 

Mr. GEORGE. Well, that question would lead to quite a 
good deal of debate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The statement was made a moment ago, 
on the other side of the aisle, that it was generally conceded 
that the producer paid the processing tax. If that was in- 
variably so, it would be true with respect to cotton. The 
price of cotton has advanced, as I understand. 

Mr. GEORGE. The price of cotton has advanced, but my 
own judgment is that the producer of cotton paid the proc- 
essing tax last year, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Was that a temporary situation? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think so. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask that question because it has been 
said that, while the producer might pay the processing tax 
temporarily, with respect to hogs it was stated that by next 
fall it is hoped the price of hog products will have so ad- 
vanced that the tax will not be a burden to the producer. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to say in answer to the Senator 
from Arizona that the cotton farmers have received benefits 
under the Adjustment Act, beyond all doubt, and under 
other administrative measures taken during the year 1933. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In the judgment of the Senator from 
Georgia, would the price of cotton be now as high if no 
processing tax had been levied? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think the processing tax had a 
great deal to do with it. I think that other things that 
were done, wholly outside and irrespective of any processing 
tax, have had more to do with the price of cotton. But the 
benefits were given to the cotton farmer. In the first in- 
stance, they were made immediately available out of the 
hundred million dollars appropriated, but, at the same time, 
the processing tax was levied; and my own opinion—and 
I believe it to be the opinion of those engaged in the cotton 
business generally—is that the producer himself probably 
absorbed the tax last year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But the producer could afford to do that 
if he received a higher price for his cotton? 

Mr. GEORGE. He did receive a higher price, and he 
received certain definite and distinct benefits through vari- 
ous operations undertaken. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, my reason for asking the 
question is that I have received the following telegram from 
the president of the Arizona Cattle Growers Association: 
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Arizona Cattle Growers Association has no serious objection 
cattle being made basic commodity; but object strenuously to 
processing tax on beef, because, as beef is competitive commodity, 
tax would immediately be taken off price of cattle same way it has 
been taken off price of hogs. With cattle market at present low 
level, any further reduction in income from sales would be added 
burden which the industry is unable to stand. 

J, M. CARTWRIGHT, 
President Arizona Cattle Growers Association. 


I am trying to find out from the expressions of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia how the processing tax worked with re- 
spect to cotton, and whether we could entertain the hope 
that the operation of the entire plan would ultimately effect 
an increase in the price of beef, so that the producers of 
livestock will be benefited rather than injured. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Find out how it worked in the case 
of hogs. That is the better way of ascertaining the probable 
effect in the case of cattle. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is a debatable question, and I have 
given the Senator the benefit of my own opinion. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Texas yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. In reply to the Senator from Arizona, I 
will say that there is a fundamental difference between the 
processing tax on cotton and the processing tax on hogs and 
beef. That difference lies in the fact that cotton is not a 
perishable commodity, while beef and hogs are perishable 
commodities. 

I think it is a fundamental truth that if a processing 
tax is imposed on a perishable commodity of which there 
is a surplus production, inevitably that tax is taken out of 
the producer, and we will not be able to collect it from the 
consumer until such time as the supply falls short of the 
demand. 

The price of beef will be depressed by a processing tax, 
as the price of hogs was depressed by a processing tax, and 
the price of beef now being so low, it ought not to be driven 
lower, and we ought to give discretion to the Department of 
Agriculture in the imposition of the tax. I myself would 
make it mandatory, if there were any way of doing it, and 
provide that the processing tax should not be imposed until 
such time as consumption should make it possible to raise 
the price. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I send the proposed 
amendment to the desk and ask that it be read for the in- 
formation of Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, in lines 2 and 3, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “to make advance rental 
and/or benefit payments with respect thereto” and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: to carry out any of the 
purposes described in subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion (12) and to support and balance the markets for the 
dairy- and beef-cattle industries.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in connection with the ques- 
tion we have just been discussing, as to where the incidence 
of this tax will finally lie, I have before me a letter from 
Swift & Co. with reference to the processing tax on hogs. 
A farmer in Kerkhoven, Minn., dropped a postal card to 
Swift & Co. asking for information, and they replied to him 
as follows: 

Dear Sm: Replying to your post card of February 8, it was un- 
doubtedly intended by the framers of the law that the processing 
tax on hogs would be paid by the consumer in the form of 
higher prices. The packer on whom the tax is first assessed 
Was supposed to pass it along. 

So far as we are able to tell, it has been impossible to get 
higher prices from consumers as a result of the tax. What con- 
sumers will pay for pork depends upon their incomes, as has 
recently been shown by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Since the imposition of a tax on hogs does not in- 
crease the consumer’s purchasing power, it does not enable the 
packer to get more for his pork products. : 

As you know, pork is highly perishable and must be sold for 
what the consuming public will pay, whether the price is satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory. The same is not true of other less 
perishable products like wheat, cotton, and tobacco, where it has 
been found possible to pass along processing taxes in the form 
of higher prices. The packer is in a position where he must sell 
at a market determined for him by the purchasing power of 
consumers, 
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In effect the processing tax has been an added expense to the 
packer and has had the effect, like he pays for hogs and what 
he is able to get for pork products, The packer’s margin is not 
wide enough and never has been to enable him to bear the tax 
himself. It has therefore made the price of hogs lower than 
it would otherwise have been. 


In my judgment, that is precisely what would happen with 
reference to cattle. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, does not the Senator believe 
that if the $2.25 processing tax which is being imposed 
were not imposed, the producer would be receiving that 
additional money in the price of his hogs? 

Mr. BORAH. I should think so. 

Mr. CAREY. I think so. I think it is simply taken out 
of the price. 

Mr. BORAH. Undoubtedly the packers are taking it out 
of the price of hogs. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, is it not the opinion of 
the Senator from Idaho that the higher we make the price 
of hogs, through any process, whatever it may be, the less 
consumption of hog meat there will be? 

Mr. BORAH. Undoubtedly. What has happened is that 
they have passed this tax on to the producer of hogs. He 
has paid it, and the price of his hogs is that much lower. 


CANCELATION OF AIR-MAIL CONTRACTS—OPERATIONS OF N. R. A. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, referring 
again to the ruthless cancelation of the air-mail contracts 
by the administration, and the tragic results which followed 
the Executive order directing the Army fliers to carry the 
mails, I have an editorial, published in the Logansport Press 
a day or two ago, under the caption: “ Farley, Air Mail, and 
Death”, which I ask to have read from the desk by the 
clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grorce in the chair). 
Without objection, the clerk will read. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Logansport (Ind.) Press] 
FARLEY, AIR MAIL, AND DEATH 

What mail do the Army planes carry one half so precious as 
the lives of the flyers? 

When Postmaster General Farley launched his age-old political 
trick of the ins building themselves up by showing the short- 
comings of the outs, he visioned the drama, the snap, the head- 
lines, the partisan plaudits, the “turn the rascals out!” 

Always with himself basking beneath the halo of the good and 
faithful servant of the public. 

And, to show that he, Postmaster General Farley, is a man of 
infinite resource he had his alternative ready for the time when 
Somera fying of the mail should cease, “The Army will fly 

2 p” 

Terse, dramatic, looked good in headlines—but it meant death 
and disaster to boys who bravely jump at a task set them by a 
fat, sassy, plausible politician safely on the ground. 

All the mail carried is not worth one of the lives that have 
been lost. 

Why, in the name of humanity, did the Postmaster General 
have to fix on this homicidal alternative? Is this ghastly thing 
also a product of the brain trust”? 

Suppose the Postmaster General felt it his duty to cancel the 
contracts to fly the mail—what then? 

Is there law requiring that this circular and that market letter 
and this pep letter to salesmen be carried in the air? 

Why could it not have been carried as mail has always been 
carried up until a few years ago? 

Is industry so booming, is business so rushing, that the trains 
could not handle it, at least until the flyers were trained in the 
courses and the new work set to them? 

In the greatest years of boom prosperity the mail seemed to 
get there on trains. Business was a whole lot better and faster 
than it is now. And the mail was heavier. 

What emergency exists to throw untrained flyers into the break 
of political scandal? Whether or not Postmaster Farley was right 
or wrong in revoking the air-mail contracts is not the question. 

The question is: Why, in the name of God, he cannot put the 
mail on the trains until this matter is settled or until his Army 
flyers have a chance for their lives? 

Postmaster Farley before becoming a statesman and a king 
maker was a member of the New York Boxing Commission. It 
Was a lousy, corrupt thing dealing with the dregs of humanity 
and his record for a short turn and a crosscut was an odorous 
thing on all the sports pages of America. 

Someone, some person, should tell him that he cannot send a 
clean-cut American boy aloft to certain death with the same 
nonchalance that the boxing commission sent “set-ups” into 
the boxing ring to be brutally beaten in order to build up the 
reputation of some favored slugger in whose fistic destinies some 
of Farley's political cronies held an interest, 
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President Roosevelt is a genuine humanitarian. Six flyers have 
already been done to death in this „irrational thing. We 
believe that the man who can grieve for the afflicted child can 
also feel for the relatives of these boys who are sent into un- 
known and needless danger as pawns on the politician chess- 
board. 


Until the Government is prepared with experienced mail flyers 
let the mail be carried on trains, on auto—even by horse and 
buggy—rather than this holocaust which has a Nation wondering 
“who will be next?” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, further, in 
connection with the cancelation of the air-mail contracts, 
there was published on the front page of the Washington 
Star, Monday, March 5, 1934, an article by the Associated 
Press, the headlines of which read as follows: 

Morgan revealed air-stock seller as cancelation of pacts neared. 
Evidence 4,500 shares of United Aircraft was disposed of is given 


to Senate committee. “Leak” among Federal officials 
hunted. 


I will read this much of the story: 


Evidence that J. P. Morgan, head of the big banking house 

his name, sold a block of 4,500 shares of United Aircraft 

stock within 2 weeks before Government cancelation of the air- 

mail contracts, was presented today to the Senate Banking 
Committee. 

Morgan’s name was on a list—submitted to the committee by 
the New York Stock Exchange—of those who sold more than 
1,000 shares of the air-transport stocks from a long position 
within the 2 weeks before cancelation. 


Then further down in the article appears this item: 

Morgan was listed as selling the 4,500-share block of United 
Aircraft through Richard Whitney & Co. 

So it appears, Mr. President, that the international 
bankers knew all about the proposed cancelation before it 
took place. It would be interesting to know how the House 
of Morgan learned that the contracts were to be canceled. 
Evidently the money changers have not been driven out of 
the temple. 

I note in another part of the article it is said that James 
Seligman also sold 800 shares of United Aircraft, 12,400 
shares of Curtiss-Wright, and 5,200 shares of Douglas Air- 
craft. I understand James Seligman is of the Seligman 
Banking House, with which Mr. Earle Bailie was connected, 
the Mr. Bailie who was the right-hand man of the present 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, until the lat- 
ter’s confirmation itself was held up by the Senate Finance 
Committee until he should get rid of Bailie. Evidently the 
Seligmans, as well as the international bankers generally, 
knew all about the proposed cancelation. 

All this, Mr. President, is certainly food for thought for 
the American people in connection with one of the most 
ruthless, high-handed actions ever taken by an administra- 
tion in the history of this or any other country. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder if the Senator did not know that 
in the case he was speaking of the bankers were just pur- 
suing an ordinary course. It is nothing out of the ordinary, 
I should like to call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
when the bankers discovered what was being done in Cuba, 
and the Chase National Bank’s confidential report showed 
that the loans were being carelessly spent and that the 
funds were being squandered, and when all the other il- 
legalities that were being committed by Machado were dis- 
covered by them, the result was that they promoted a little 
stock offering to the public and cleared the vaults of the 
Chase National Bank of the Cuban securities and put them 
out to the public. The bankers are now fixing to see if they 
can clear up this air-mail business, penalizing the general 
public in order to take care of the matter. It is only cus- 
tomary with these big men that when they wish to cancel 
out something they have, they pawn it off on the littie man 
a few days ahead of the time an unfavorable situation be- 
comes known. I think the Senator is just wasting time in 
discussing it. It is nothing out of the ordinary. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I thank the Senator for his 
observation. 
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Mr. President, there are other concerns that evidently 
sold the aircraft stock with advance knowledge. There was 
published last night in the Washington Star a long list of 
the short sellers, the names of whom I shall not mention 
at this time. 

It now develops, Mr. President, that in connection with 
the so-called “air probe” one man, at least, close to the 
administration, has had enough of it, and complains rather 
bitterly. Last night the Washington Star carried a story, 
again by the Associated Press, with the following headline: 

James Roosevelt assails air probe. Declares Democrats on com- 
mittee owe apology to Adams. 


The story follows: 


LOWELL, Mass., March 6.—James Roosevelt, in an address before 
the combined service clubs of this city last night, described as 
absolutely silly ” that phase of the air-mail contract investigation 
involving Charles Francis Adams, former Secretary of the Navy. 

He declared the probe has become focused on personalities “, 
and added that Democratic members of the investigating commit- 
tee owe the former Hoover cabinet member an apology for sum- 
moning him to Washington. 

James Roosevelt is the son of the President of the United 
States. So much for that, Mr. President. 

While I am on my feet I desire to mention an incident 
that took place with reference to the N.R.A. A great deal 
was said here yesterday and the day before about the ac- 
complishments of the administration during the past year. 
Much has been made of it by members of the Democratic 
Party and representatives of the President on this floor and 
elsewhere. But apparently all is not well. 

I suppose the cornerstone of the President’s recovery pro- 
gram, probably the foundation for it all, is the N.R.A. It has 
been brought out on the floor of the Senate by distinguished 
Members of this body and by others throughout the coun- 
try that the N.R.A. works under the present set-up in the 
interest of big business, but the little business interests 
throughout the country are finding small opportunity under 
this despotic sway. Evidently the President knows that by 
this time. 

At the end of the first year of the present administration 
the President addressed a great assembly of business men 
and citizens in this city, in the Auditorium. Anyone would 
have thought, if all we read be true of the great recovery 
that has taken place, that that audience would have warmed 
up to the occasion. As a matter of fact, the Washington 
Daily News, which has been very friendly to the adminis- 
tration, published a report of that meeting which was ad- 
dressed by the President. The meeting must have been very 
disappointing to the administration, from the story that 
appears in this newspaper which is so very friendly to the 
administration. The article is written by Martha Strayer 
and is entitled: 


ROOSEVELT AUDIENCE WEARS POKER FACE, SITS ON HANDS 


I send the article to the desk and ask that it may be read 
by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the 
article. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 5, 1934] 
ROOSEVELT AUDIENCE WEARS POKER FACE, SITS ON HANDS 
By Martha Strayer 

President Roosevelt will never face a tougher audience than the 
4,000 American business leaders who heard him open the big code 
conference today at Constitution Hall. 

They brought along their poker faces and sat on their hands. 

They made one of the most amazing gatherings of the Roosevelt 
or any other administration. 

Every seat of the 4,000 in Constitution Hall was taken, and 
there were two overflow meetings of people who wanted to get in 
and couldn't. Outside the doors were other hopeful souls who 
asked ticketholders, sotto voce, if they had any extras they weren't 
using. 

Inside there was the Marine Band, in scarlet coats, out of sight 
in the orchestra pit and playing a concert for the half hour before 
the President arrived. 

On the stage were Frances Perkins, Frances Robinson, Demo- 
cratic Cabinet members, Senators, and others high in official life. 

In the boxes were Cabinet members’ wives, and other well- 
dressed women. 
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On the main floor and in the balconies were rows and rows and 


rows of men, with a very small sca of women, 

The meeting was opened like a session of Congress, with a prayer 
by Senate Chaplain Z¢Barney Phillips. 

An elevated platform was in the middle of the orchestra, sup- 
porting at least half a dozen sound-picture machines and 
operators. 

There were Klieg lights above to play on the President, and 
flashlights of many exploding camera bulbs. 

“The President of the United States, said Gen. Hugh Johnson, 
introducing Roosevelt. 

The President began. 

It was 5 minutes before he got even a flicker of applause. 

He said, to an accompaniment of deep silence: 

For your support I give you my thanks.” 

When he quoted a question which bas been much on the lips 
of American people, answering critics of NR. A.: 

“Well, what do you suggest? there was a spontaneous burst of 
laughter. 

When he said: 

“One thing is very certain: We are not going back either to old 
conditions or old methods”, Senator GEORGE Norris led the ap- 
plause which came closer to rocking the building than at any 
other time in the speech. 

The meeting was held up after his address until General John- 
son could return after accompanying the President to the overfiow 
gatherings. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, evidently 
among the people themselves, if we get away from the bally- 
hoo of the administration and the propaganda, certain fea- 
tures of the program, notably the basic structure—the 
N.R.A.—are not so popular with the country. 

This morning there is published in the Washington Herald 
an editorial on the front page entitled. Government by 
Personal Whim Is Despotism.” I shall not read it all, but 
just a paragraph or two, and then ask that the entire edi- 
torial may be incorporated in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks. Some of these statements are startling: 

We are advancing fast toward absolutism. We are retreating 
fast from constitutional democracy. 

Encroachment after encroachment upon popular liberties follow 
one another. 

Usurpation leads to further usurpation of dictatorial authority. 

The President seems to think he can easily enlarge his already 
extended powers by merely weaving into a request for new au- 
thorizations some passing reference to the “ existing emergency” 


and the “ prevailing unemployment.” 
This is the familiar balustrade upon which he again leans in 


casually asking Congress for power personally to negotiate and 


conclude tariff treaties without their submission to the Senate 
for ratification, without recommendation or guidance by the 
Tariff Commission, without check from any quarter, without the 
concurrence of any other person or official body, without revealed 
method or proven principle or established precedent or even 
thorough survey of the facts. 

Autocratic authority is so substituted for constitutional pre- 
rogatives and procedure. 

The President becomes the panjandrum of American business, 
with power, by personal treaties, independently of any action by 
the representatives of the people, to raise or lower tariff rates 50 
percent in all trade bargaining with foreign nations. 


I shall read no more of the editorial, Mr. President, but I 
want to point out at this juncture if the bill giving the Presi- 
dent alone and single handed the power to deal with foreign 
nations in tariff matters shall ever pass both Houses and 
become a law, that will be the end of the war debts. If the 
Congress should vote to him the complete power that is con- 
cealed within the bill as proposed, then he would have abso- 
lute authority to cancel the war debts, notwithstanding the 
fact that the American people, to the extent of at least 90 
percent, are opposed to any such procedure. 

Let the Senate take warning. If that bill shall be enacted, 
the majority in the Congress will be giving the President 
of the United States the power, himself alone, without ever 
referring it back to the Senate or the other House of Con- 
gress, to do that thing against the interests of the people 
of this country which Congress has solemnly said no Presi- 
dent should do, namely, cancel the debts. I ask at this point 
that the entire editorial, a part of which I have just read, 
may be incorporated in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Washington Herald, Mar. 7, 1934] 


We are advancing fast toward absolutism. We are retreating 
fast from constitutional democracy. - 
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Encroachment after encroachment upon populer liberties follow 
one another. 

Usurpation leads to further usurpation of dictatorial authority. 

The President seems to think he can easily enlarge his already 
extended powers by merely weaving into a request for new au- 
thorizations some passing references to the existing emergency“ 
and the “ prevailing unemployment.” 

This is the familiar balustrade upon which he again leans in 
casually Congress for power personally to negotiate and 
conclude tariff treaties without their submission to the Senate for 
ratification, without recommendation or guidance by the Tariff 
Commission, without check from any quarter, without the concur- 
rence of any other person or official body, without revealed method 
or proven principle or established precedent or even thorough 
survey of the facts. 

Autocratic authority is so substituted for constitutional pre- 
rogatives and procedure. 

The President becomes the panjandrum of American business, 
with power, by personal treaties, independently of any action by 
the representatives of the people, to raise or lower tariff rates 50 
percent in all trade bargaining with foreign nations. 

Conceding the virtuous intentions of the President and without 
dwelling upon the naive insensibility to business actualities re- 
vealed in his proposals, it is manifest—clear beyond all shadow of 
doubt—that this power should not be given at all. 

The authority belongs to Congress and should be exercised by 
Congress! 

If Congress, in its servile desire to surrender its functions, 
should confer more of its powers on the President, that power in 
this instance should be limited strictly to the right to raise tariff 
rates as a reprisal for prohibitive rates or quotas imposed by 
foreign nations on American products. 

This power would at least be the right to defend American 
industry. 

But the power to lower tariff rates 50 percent is the power to 
destroy American industry! 

It is the power to cripple the 95 percent of production and em- 
ployment which supplies domestic markets in order to favor the 
5 percent which competes in foreign markets. 

Such a policy is not only allowing the tail to wag the dog; 
it is destroying the dog to save the tail. 

And the tail would be utterly valueless without the dog, not 
only in the simile but in the actuality. 

There is another reason—although no other reason is needed 
for not giving the President power to make these bargains with 
foreign nations—and that reason is that the bargains will not be 
scrupulously carried out by foreign nations, most of which are 
unreliable in their dealings with America, and some of which are 
definitely dishonest. 

The American Government is an utter innocent in the diplo- 
matic field, and the foreign nations know it. 

They borrow money of us and do not pay it. They make agree- 
ments and do not keep them. 

To use the popular phrase, they are sharpers and we are hicks. 
We play their shell game and they make fools of us. 

We buy their green goods and they laugh at us. We lose our 
money, and they take it and spend it to compete with us. 

We labor under a load of taxation inherited from their war, 
and they show their appreciation by piling their taxation upon us 
on top of our own. 

They have not even the gratitude which a sharper should show 
toward the simpletons who support him. 

If we open our home markets to their goods, on their worthless 
pledges, we will find that we have sacrificed American industry 
and American labor for a bond that is without value, and a word 
that is without honor. 

Take Mr. Roosevelt’s historic apple swap, an example of in- 
genious innocence which has never been matched in the whole 
history of our fatuous foreign relations. 

Under this arrangement the United States permits the entry of 
some $10,000,000 worth of French wines and France agrees to 
sow the importation of some $1,000,000 worth of American 
apples. 

For some reason or other even this one-sided agreement has not 
operated reciprocally, various shipments of American apples hav- 
ing been left to rot on the French docks or seek a market 
elsewhere. 

We confidently leaned again on the broken reed of French sin- 
cerity and honest intent, and experienced the usual consequences, 

What reason have we to believe or to hope that other bargains 
would be more scrupulously kept, or that the United States can 
ever depend on the pledges of nations which repudiate their debts 
and dishonor their agreements? 

The reaction of Congress to this startling proposal of the Presi- 
dent’s will be watched by thoughtful Americans with profound 
concern. 

Perhaps it is with the issue here presented that real recovery 
in the United States will begin—the recovery of itself and its 
self-respect—the recovery of its constitutional rights, its inde- 
pendence, and its liberty. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to call the Senator’s 
attention to a really challenging hazard. Many of us were 
constrained to object when the money bill permitted the 
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Secretary of the Treasury, in his unaccountable and un- 
audited wisdom, to play with $2,000,000,000 in the dark. 
The domestic market is worth $90,000,000,000, and, if it was 
hazardous to permit one executive to play with $2,000,- 
000,000 in the dark, it is 45 times more hazardous to permit 
another executive to play with $90,000,000,000 in the dark. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator is exactly 
right, Mr. President, and I am grateful to him for the sug- 
gestion. As a matter of fact, it is my opinion that the 
Senate of the United States will never cease to regret the 
day it turned over $2,000,000,000 of the people’s money to 
the youthful Secretary of the Treasury with which to gamble 
in the international poker game. The truth is that there 
he sits in with those who know so much more about that 
game than he does that there is no comparison. In my 
opinion, inevitably the entire $2,000,000,000 will be lost, while 
at the same time the veterans of the war are positively 
refused any consideration as far as the $2,000,000,000 due 
them is concerned. We turn that vast amount over to a 
young man, the Secretary of the Treasury, with utterly no 
experience, to gamble away as he pleases for a period of 3 
years, and even the Senate cannot question him as to what 
he may do with it. Furthermore, as has been suggested, he 
has no definite policy at this moment. He has $2,000,000,000 
and does not know today what to tell the people he proposes 
to do with it. He has, by his own statement, no policy of 
any kind. So far have we drifted, Mr. President, from 
safety. 

LIMITATION OF INCOMES AND WEALTH 


Mr. FESS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I thought I had the floor. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and of the 
Senate to Senate Joint Resolution 65 and Senate Resolution 
113, which I have offered, and I want to ask that, following 
the disposition of the present unfinished business, they be- 
come the unfinished business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Senator from Louisi- 
ana submitting a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. LONG. I am asking unanimous consent or I will ask 
the consent of the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, what is the nature of the 
Senator’s request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana requests that, immediately following the disposition of 
the pending bill, Senate Joint Resolution 65 and Senate Res- 
olution 113 be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senator from Oregon, I will read Senate Resolution 113, 
if the Senator from Ohio will permit me. It is as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate of the United States, 
and that it accordingly does instruct the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, that it reform all revenue bills coming before it during 
the Seventy-third Congress, so that no person shall have an an- 
nual income in excess of $1,000,000; so that no person during his 
or her lifetime shall receive by gifts, inheritances, or other be- 
quests more than $5,000,000; and so that all estates shall be lim- 
ited so as not to exceed $50,000,000 to the person, all surplus 
above such allowances to become payable to the Government, in 
cash or in kind, on such terms as may be prescribed by said 
Finance Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this is a resolution which 
expresses the sense of the Senate. It is not a resolution 
that calls for any expenditure. It seems to me that the 
better procedure would be that when the revenue bill reaches 
the Senate the Senator offer his amendment to the bill 
at that time. 

I have no objection to the Senate expressing its sense 
at any time. The resolution does not come within the cate- 
gory of resolutions which first have to go to a standing 
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committee. I think the better plan in this case would be 
to wait until the revenue bill comes to the Senate and then 
offer an amendment accordingly. 

Mr. LONG. The purpose is to work out the matter in the 
committee. In other words, it can be much more readily 
worked out in the committee than on the floor of the Senate. 
If the Senate decides to carry out the program which our 
President has announced, then I propose to make the method 
of its confirmation very practical rather than to undertake 
to consider it on the floor of the Senate. It would save 
much time. Perhaps my resolution will not be adopted, 
though I very much hope it will not be defeated. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I feel precisely as does the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] that probably some 
day we should vote upon the resolution. I protest the prac- 
tice of piling unanimous-consent agreements one upon an- 
other. I have no objection to making the resolution a spe- 
cial order at some time. But we have a unanimous-consent 
agreement under which we are now working. To add to 
that another is not a practice which I am inclined to follow 
and therefore I must object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LONG. I ask the attention of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]. We are recessing now from day 
to day. What is before the Senate when we get through 
with the bill in charge of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY]? Is it the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway 
Treaty? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, there has 
been no arrangement with reference to the order of busi- 
ness beyond the present bill and beyond the arrangement 
that at 2 o’clock today the Senate shall interrupt its con- 
sideration of the present unfinished business to consider a 
nomination on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. McNARY. Unquestionably the unfinished business is 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is not the unfinished 
business in a technical sense, but there has been an agree- 
ment made to vote on the treaty at a definite time. 

Mr. McNARY. In a parliamentary sense it is the un- 
finished business. 

Mr. LONG. Then, one might demand the regular order at 
any time? 

Mr. McNARY. To enter into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment such as is now proposed would have the effect of 
displacing the treaty. I think I have made my position clear 
as to procedure. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas.. The unfinished business 
as a matter of fact and of law is the bill in charge of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Connatty]. There is a unanimous- 
consent agreement which implies an obligation to bring the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty before the Sen- 
ate whenever some Senator wishes to discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair suggest that 
the treaty is executive business and not legislative business. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; it is an executive 
matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course if we take an adjournment, 
the resolution of the Senator from Louisiana could come 
up during the morning hour. I have no doubt the Senator 
from Arkansas will have no objection to having a morning 
hour soon during which the resolution could be laid before 
the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall be very glad to 
move an adjournment when the pending bill shall have been 
disposed of. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not want to commit myself as to 
whether or not I shall make a motion to table the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana or to refer the resolu- 
tion to a committee, but it does seem to me it would be 
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perfectly proper that we should have a morning hour some- 
time soon when we could take it up for disposition. 

Mr. LONG. The only trouble about that is that if my 
resolution gets into the hands of the committee, the chair- 
man of which is opposed to its consideration, it might never 
again come back to the floor of the Senate. That is why 
I want to get action on the floor of the Senate if I can. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall be glad to move an 
adjournment of the Senate when the pending bill shall have 
been disposed of. If it suits the convenience of the Senate 
and the debate on the pending bill is to be prolonged some- 
what indefinitely, I may do that earlier. 
NOMINATION OF DANIEL D. MOORE—AGREEMENT FOR EXECUTIVE 

SESSION 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to submit a pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. I ask unanimous 
consent that at 2 o’clock on Friday, March 16, the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business and to 
the consideration of the nomination of D. D. Moore to be 
collector of internal revenue, district of Louisiana. The 
nomination is now on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement was reduced to writing 
and entered, as follows: 

Ordered, That at 2 o'clock p.m. Friday, March 16, 1934, the 
Senate shall go into executive session to consider the nomination 


of Daniel D. Moore to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Louisiana. 


INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7478) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to 
include cattle as a basic agricultural commodity, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FESS, Mr. President, in reference to the bill which 
is the unfinished business and which proposes to enlarge the 
operations of the Agricultural Adjustment Act by amending 
it so as to include cattle as a basic commodity, I only wish 
to say that I cannot support the proposal. I do not want by 
my vote or voice at any time to indicate that I approve, 
first, of delegating to the Secretary of Agriculture such 
‘authority, and, secondly, after he has gotten it, of enlarging 
it. I would take it away from him as soon as I could by 
voting a repeal of the act which gave the authority in the 
first place. 

I was opposed originally to the passage of the act. It was 
passed under the statement that it was to be purely an 
emergency measure; that it was temporary in character, to 
be repealed when the President declared the emergency 
ended. But we are now being told from the highest circles 
in the Government that the emergency legislation is not to 
be temporary, but is to become permanent law. We need 
not go further back than the statement on last Monday of 
the President of the United States and consider what he 
asked in reference to the control of industries in the country. 

I should assume that any fair-minded person, considering 
an experiment which had been such a hopeless and admitted 
failure as the Agricultural Adjustment Act has been since 
it has been operating, would not only concede the unwisdom 
of the original act, but would be glad to vote to repeal it at 
the earliest opportunity. 

In relation to the operation of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act as to the several items that have been covered 
and Mr. Davis, who is the best authority on it, says of the 
7 articles 6 have been covered—I know of no instances 
where failure has been so glaring, and admittedly so, as in 
this governmental experiment. We were first told that the 
only way we could increase the price of commodities on the 
farm was either by increasing the demand or decreasing the 
production. I agree with that principle. That is a sound 
economic announcement. The truth about the matter is 
that prices cannot be determined by government. Of course, 
we can say that the price shall be such a figure, but that 
would mean a total divorcement between price and value. 
Whenever price is artificially fixed with no respect to value, 
it cannot be a success, as everyone must know. The diffi- 
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culty about price fixing by the Government is that we yield 
to impulse rather than to common sense, and we fix the 
price not with regard to the value of the article, but with 
regard to the convenience of obtaining a greater return in 
order to be able to liquidate our debts. 

Mr. LONG. Myr. President, I hope the Senator will par- 
don me. I have tried to get the floor to propound an 
inquiry. 

Mr. FESS. Let me announce to my friend from Louisiana 
that we are to go into executive session at 2 o’clock, and I 
do not want my time before 2 o’clock to be used up. 

Mr. LONG. I shall not use over a minute and a half. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. I ask the attention of the sponsors of this 
bill on both sides of the Chamber. I desire to find out 
whether the formula upon which we were proceeding with 
reference to the processing tax on hogs has been applied as 
we were given to understand it would be. 

This is from Mr. Mordecai Ezekiel. It is the table that 
was to be applied to hogs under the processing tax. Says 
Mr. Ezekiel: 

The price for each month may be conceived as represented by a 
small black ball, suspended above the line for its own date, at the 
height of the average price for that month, and as far over from 
right to left as indicated by the supply for that month. There 
would necessarily be only one ball for each month. These balls, 
however, would all be very close to the demand surface, a little 
above it for those months when the actual price was higher than 
the price as shown by the correlation formula and a little lower 
for the months when the actual price was a little below the 
estimated price. In general, however, it would be seen that the 
demand surface approximated the position that these prices oc- 
cupy as they were thus suspended through space and time. 


{Laughter.] 

I desire to find out whether or not this formula has been 
applied. 

Mr. FESS. I assume that it has been, because nobody 
knows what has resulted from it except failure. 

On the subject of hogs, we have the following statement 
from Mr. Davis, found on page 1023 of the hearings before 
the House Committee on Appropriations on this year’s ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of Agriculture: 

Our spring farrowings in 1933 were so heavy that it was evi- 
dent that this winter was going to see a condition where farmers 
could not even market the hogs that they would produce at any 
price. That is what we were facing. So the farm groups set up 
a committee, at our suggestion, which brought in a recommenda- 
tion for an emergency purchase of a surplus of pigs under 100 
pounds, and we bought 6,200,000 head in the late summer of 1933. 

I should like to have my friend from Louisiana note this 
formula. 

The original proposal was to purchase 2,000,000 brood 
sows and 4,000,000 small pigs and take them off the market. 
When the Government agents came to purchase the pigs, 
they offered such an attractive price that everybody was 
willing to sell the pigs. 

A friend and neighbor of mine, who is a large farmer, 
decided that he would sell half of his pigs at the price that 
was announced. His pigs averaged 50 pounds in weight, 
for which he got $5.10 a head. He had a lot of old corn, 
however, and he wanted to feed it, and he thought that 
would be a profitable thing to do. So he retained one haif 
of his pigs, about 100 in number, and fed his corn 9 bushels 
to the pig, and brought the 50-pound pigs to 210 pounds. 
He had sold his 50-pound pigs for $5.10 a head, as I re- 
member, He fed 9 bushels of corn a head to the others 
and brought them to 210 pounds, and sold the 210-pound 
hogs for 10 cents more than he had sold the 50-pound pigs 
for. That is the way the program operates. 

How did this come about? The farmer urged the sale 
of his pigs at the high price; and the Government, instead 
of purchasing 4,000,000 pigs, purchased, according to this 
statement, 6,200,000 at the high price; and instead of pur- 
chasing 2,000,000 brood sows, it purchased only 220,000. In 
other words, the Department purchased 1,800,000 less brood 
sows than the program because the farmer was not inclined 
to sell a brood sow when he could sell a pig at such a high 
price. The result was that with the purchase of these hogs 
at a very high price the Government found that we had a 
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greater amount of hogs for sale than we had previously had, 
because the method adopted made it profitable for the 
farmer not to sell the brood sows but to sell the pigs at a 
high price. 

That is the practical application of the effort to reduce 
the quantity of pork. 

I want to say frankly that I think the announcement of 
the Secretary of Agriculture that the only way prices can 
be increased normally is either to increase the demand or to 
decrease the production is correct. The idea of increasing 
the demand is the natural one, the rational one, but it is 
very difficult to carry out. If we knew how to increase 
consumption, whether by individual units or in the aggre- 
gate, that would bring about an advance in the price of a 
farm product; but there is a limit to the satisfaction of 
appetite, especially for food. The only way in which the 
demand for a food can be increased is to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the individual who now purchases a quan- 
tity below his desire. If we could put to work every individ- 
ual who is unemployed, we should increase the demand; but 
we all know that the power to increase the demand for 
farm products is limited. No one knew that better than 
the Secretary of Agriculture; so he decided that the relief 
was not in the direction of increasing demand, but that it 
lay in the direction of reduction of production. 

No one knows better than the Presiding Officer at this 
moment (Mr. Grorce in the chair) how difficult it is to 
bring about reduction of production when 6,000,000 people 
are engaged as the producing agencies. Our Democratic 
friends have been afraid of that method, and I have much 
sympathy with the position they took. In their platform 
of 1928 they announced what I regard as rather a sound 
position. They say: 

Industrial production is largely under human control, while 
agricultural production, because of lack of coordination among 
the 6,500,000 individual farm units and because of the influence 
of weather, pests, and other causes, is largely beyond human 
control. 

Therefore they offered this announcement as a plank in 
their platform against the effort to solve the agricultural 
problem through reduction of production. 

I have heard the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], on 
this side of the aisle, emphasize the difficulty of undertaking 
to limit production on the farm, first, because it is so diffi- 
cult to do, and, secondly, because it might bring us to a posi- 
tion where somebody would starve. It is very easy to see 
that if we should reduce acreage, and then there should be 
a bad crop, production might be so small that there would 
not be enough foodstuffs produced in the United States to 
satisfy our own demands. 

I recognize that fact, and I mention it to indicate that, 
although the program of the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is along the line of reducing production, which would 
be a basis for increase of price if it were successful, yet it is 
rather a dangerous policy to establish as a fundamental 
principle; but I am perfectly willing to go along with the 
theory that reduction of production of agricultural crops 
would definitely increase the price of the product. When, 
however, we come to put the principle into practice, it 
breaks down, because the desired result is so difficult to 
bring about. In the first place, there is such a number ef 
units, disorganized and independent, that it is almost impos- 
sible to get action, and, in the second place, if a farmer is 
paid a sum of money to induce him to reduce his production 
of any one of the commodities upon which the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act operates, and it is made an advantage, from 
a monetary standpoint, for him to reduce his acreage, | he 
can very easily, knowing that a good price is to follow, take 
the money he receives and purchase fertilizer and cultivate 
his land intensively, with the result that out of the reduced 
acreage he will produce a greater crop than he produced 
before his acreage was reduced. That is what has happened 
with respect to cotton. We paid $160,000,000 to the cotton 
farmers as an inducement to them to cut down cotton pro- 
duction. Then we wake up to the fact that upon the reduced 
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acreage they are producing a crop almost equal to what had 
been produced before the acreage was reduced. That is 
human nature, and the situation cannot be reached by 
agreement. There are too many people involved in the 
agreement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The net result does not flow merely 
from natural causes. It is, precisely as the Senator has indi- 
cated, the result of human causes, and I point the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the Southern Railway announces 
that it has hauled four times as much fertilizer this year as 
ever before. 

Mr. FESS. Precisely. If a farmer had 20 acres of wheat 
last year, and was required to cut it to 15 acres, he could, 
with a little money, purchase sufficient fertilizer to produce 
on his 15 acres a greater yield of wheat than he did on the 
20 acres, and the Government would have no right to inter- 
fere with him if he should want to do it. In other words, 
while I admit that the theory of reduction may be sound 
as an economic principle, it is simply impracticable, as has 
been shown in the cotton and hog experiments. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does the Senator admit that 
the reduction of acreage is sound in principle, at a time 
when half the people in the world are hungry and ill clad? 

Mr. FESS. I do not think I would want to admit that the 
theory is sound. I mean that it is sound as a basis of 
increasing prices. 

Mr. BORAH. The purchasing power of people is con- 
stantly falling as production falls. That is happening now, 
and unless purchasing power is restored, or is at least kept 
to the point where it now is, reduction serves no purpose in 
the way of raising prices, because the farmer who reduces 
his acreage will get a lower price for his product. It seems 
to me that our problem is not reduction but restoration of 
purchasing power to those whose purchasing power is now so 
low that it causes what seems overproduction. If those who 
need food could buy food, there would be no overproduction. 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator is correct in that respect. 
My contention is that if the purpose is to increase the price, 
if. the quantity of the commodity produced is less, naturally 
the price will be increased accordingly, but if the burden of 
the purchaser is increased, then, of course, the price may 
decrease. The Senator means that in the long run the 
price will go down. 

Mr. BORAH. What we do is to say that half the human 
race is hungry and poorly clad, therefore we will destroy 
food, and we will destroy clothing. Is that a sound prin- 
ciple? 

Mr. FESS. No. I recall what the Senator from Kansas 
said the other day, to this effect, You cannot make me 
believe, at a time like this, with so many people needing 
food, that it is a sound principle to destroy food.” I think 
the Senator from Idaho is absolutely correct. What I am 
trying to bring out is that as an economic principle, if the 
purpose is to increase the price, a reduction in the yield of 
the product would naturally eventuate into that result. 

Mr. President, in order to get away from the human ele- 
ment, which takes advantage of an agreement such as has 
been entered into by the Secretary of Agriculture, there is 
a proposal to make it compulsory, and there is now before 
this body a bill, which I am told is backed by 90 percent of 
the cotton producers, intended to make the reduction of 
acreage not the result of agreement but of law, with the 
compulsion of law behind it. 

If that is done as to cotton, it will be done as to wheat, 
it will be done as to corn, it will be done as to every basic 
article under the adjustment plan, and if we proceed along 
that line, the time will soon arrive when no farmer will put 
a plow in his field or turn a single furrow without first get- 
ting permission from a bureau here in W 

Mr. President, that sort of thing is within the possibilities; 
the way is open for it, but I do not believe the American 
people will stand for it 24 hours, when they realize what it 
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involves. I am willing to concede, for the sake of argument, 
that the purpose of the administration of this act seems to 
be well grounded, but the practice is not good. 

Reverting to what was said by the Senator from Idaho, 
I have here an editorial, published September 2 last in the 
Washington Post, which reads: 


Under Secretary Wallace's plan to purchase 4,000,000 pigs under 
100 pounds in weight by offering a special price which will remove 
them from market competition next year when they would have 
become full-grown porkers, the youngsters are being rushed to the 
slaughter. Over 40,000 arrived in Chicago in 1 day, exceeding the 
packing-~house capacity by 5,000. Reports indicate that through- 
out the country probably 1,000,000 piglets will be marketed by the 
end of the first week. 

The offer of a $4 flat premium on 1,000,000 sows exceeding 275 
pounds in weight has not met with the same prompt response. 


I am reading this editorial because it comments upon the 
impracticability of the proposal. 


Whether this is due to the fact that many sows are found to be 
underweight, or, as Secretary Wallace is credited with suggesting, 
the farmers shrewdly anticipate more little pigs to sell next year, 
has not been clearly determined. But there is no question about 
the way the youthful progeny is rolling in, and it looks as though 
ae — 4,000,000 quota would be received by the deadline set for 

to J5 

The general program is expected to increase the market price of 
hogs by from 25 to 30 percent, but that will apply to hogs sold 
next winter. The desirability of selling young pigs now is calcu- 
lated roughly in this way: If a 225-pound hog can be sold in 4 or 
6 months at $6 per hundredweight, it would bring $13.50. The 
emergency price for an average 60-pound pig now is $8 per hun- 
dred pounds, or $4.80. To fatten this 60-pounder into a 225-pound 
hog would necessitate feeding him some 16 bushels of 50-cent corn, 
an expense of $8, which, subtracted from next year's value of 
$13.50, leaves $5.50. 


That is precisely what took place with this program. In- 
stead of the price of hogs increasing the price of hogs has 
been decreasing until, as was shown by the list submitted 
to me by the Department of Agriculture, to which I referred 
a few days ago, the price of hogs has gone below what it 
was before the adjustment act was put into operation. 

In order to give the Senate a clear picture of the situa- 
tion, I want to read another editorial. This is also from 
the Washington Post of September 25, last: 


Some interesting facts are brought to light by a statement of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration as to its hog- 
slaughtering campaign. 


This covers the subject to which the Senator from Idaho 
referred: 


The Government has purchased approximately 3,575,000 swine, 
from which have been cured 51,000,000 pounds of meat. The 
average is a little better than 14 pounds of meat per pig. 


I hope Senators will note that. 


To get a clear picture of what the A.A.A. has accomplished it is 
necessary to break up these figures. Only a small portion of the 
total number of pigs slaughtered is being converted into food. 
About 36,000,000 pounds of meat have been obtained from 600,000 
pigs weighing from 80 to 100 pounds each and 75,000 sows have 
yielded 15,000,000 pounds of meat. This leaves 3,500,000 smaller 
pigs with a total weight of about 159,000,000 pounds from which 
no edible substances appear to have been saved. 

If the average yield of meat per pig is no higher in the future 
than it has been thus far, there is some doubt as to whether 
the A.A.A. will be able to supply the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration with 100,000,000 pounds of cured pork. Director 
Hopkins has announced the allotment of that amount of pork 
to the various States. But at present only 51,000,000 pounds of 
meat are available. 

Nearly 60 percent of the pigs called for in the Government's 
program have been slaughtered. The deficiency might be made 
up by larger purchases of heavier swine, but farmers are extremely 
reluctant to part with their sows. Only 7.5 percent of the number 
sought by the A.A.A. agents have been purchased thus far. 

In spite of this probable shortage, thousands of tons of pork 
are going to waste. From the statement of A.A.A. authorities it 
appears that nothing has been salvaged from the slaughter of 
2,900,000 pigs weighing less than 80 pounds, except 13,000,000 
pounds of inedible grease and 13,000,000 pounds of fertilizer. The 
Government has spent $13,000,000 for pigs of this type, or 50 cents 
per pound for grease and fertilizer. In some cases the undried 
tankage has been turned over to farmers on request. In other 
cases it has been destroyed for lack of tankage facilities. 


Mr. President, if we take the final statement of the adjust- 
ment in connection with the hog program, it will be found 
that the hogs, instead of costing the Government the amount 
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it would ordinarily pay out to buy livestock will cost the 
Government something like 32 cents a pound. When the 
figures are analyzed to indicate what the Government 
bought, what the Government did with what it purchased, 
what the Government paid for what it purchased, and what 
the Government received from the transactions, it will be 
found that the cost to the Government will amount to some- 
thing between 32 and 33 cents a pound. 

Such, Mr. President, is, of course, the practice of the Gov- 
ernment. It is naturally most wasteful and most extrava- 
gant. When we talk about turning the business of industry 
over to the management of the Government, such waste and 
such extravagance is precisely what we are proposing to 
bring about. 

I will read, Mr. President, a letter which came in to me 
today: 

I have been reliably informed that an amendment to the A.A.A. 
to include beef cattle as a basic commodity has been passed by the 
House and is now up for consideration by the Senate. Allow me 
to state that if the Government is going to manage my business 
and prevent my making any money, I will soon be asking the 
Government for support. 

I signed the corn-hog contract, largely because the farmers will 
all pay the processing tax whether they sign or not; most farmers 
realize this; hence the heavy sign-up. But not long ago I bought 
a small bunch of cattle intending to grass them. If cattle are 
made a basic commodity, I suppose I will have to sell them or else 
cancel the contract. There are plenty of farmers who think the 
whole program isn’t right, but feel they are forced to sign. 

Please use all the influence available to defeat this unjust 
amendment. 

Probably the farmer who wrote the foregoing letter does 
not know the exact operation of the proposed amendment. 
The cattle producers do not observe any increase in price, 
in spite of the 60-cent dollar and in spite of what would 
seem to be the only common-sense view, that if we cheapen 
the dollar we naturally increase the price. Yet, in the face 
of that, the price of livestock has gone down, and the 
farmer is suffering. The farmer is coming here and asking 
us to do something for him. If we have done it for others, 
why should we not do it for him? There is not any reason 
why it should not be done; that is, if it is proper to do it 
for one, it will be proper to do it for the other. But at the 
same time we objected to the processing tax, because it is 
a sales tax, a sales tax on food, and it is a tax levied not by 
Congress but by an arm of the Executive. 

Others say that every article must stand on its own 
feet; that, if we are going to do some favor for the farmer, 
should there, on the other hand, be any loss, he must 
suffer. Consequently, persons who do not like the process- 
ing tax, and at the same time feel that if the Government 
does something for the producers of one commodity it 
ought to do it for others, are desirous of including cattle 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Act but to exempt cattle 
from the processing tax. I hardly see how that can be 
done, Mr. President. 

It is true that the processing tax, in the case of cattle, 
very likely will not be assessed against the consumer. It 
is likely to be assessed back to the producer, and, if it is— 
and it probably will be done—then the inclusion of cattle in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, with the processing tax, 
would necessarily be an injury to the cattlemen greater 
than that they are now suffering. 

Yet how are we to make flesh of one and fowl of the 
other? Why put the processing tax on the one and not 
on the other? The whole program is artificial and should 
never have been entered upon. On the other hand, it should 
be repealed just as soon as Congress can do it. 

Some people have the opinion that everyone is in favor 
of this artificial proposal. That is a great mistake. I have 
here a letter from a baker, as follows: 

It would be just as fair for the Government to tell me, In- 
stead of baking 100 loaves of bread, you bake 80 loaves only, and 
we will not only pay for the 20 you do not bake but also a higher 
price for what you do bake.” 

Thus setting aside every law of trade based upon supply 
and demand. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON. A most interesting suggestion came to 
me the other day. The suggestion was that, in view of the 
fact that we have overbuilt in many of our cities, the Gov- 
ernment should assume the responsibility of paying rental 
on 20 or 25 percent of the rental space for stores and for 
offices and for all the other types of real estate suffering 
the same slump as every other line of business. Is that not 
just as logical as the other things that have recently been 
done? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator knows that that is not only 
logical but if we pursue the course of socialism that we 
have entered upon we shall be driven to do that thing. 

I was somewhat amazed at the answer of Mr. Davis, who 
is the best authority on the agricultural adjustment law, 
I think, in Washington. When he was asked, “If we ap- 
propriate $200,000,000, how will that ever be returned?” 
his answer was, “I had not thought about it.“ No, Mr. 
President, that had not been thought of. Why think about 
it? Why in these days think of any sum that comes from 
the Treasury? If some use can be found for the money, 
let us appropriate it. When asked the question, “How 
will it be repaid? ” the answer is, We had not thought of 
it.“ I would not expect them to; that is not their function. 

The statement appears in a newspaper that payments to 
farmers exceed the amounts received from them by $122,- 
431,666. That statement is given out by the Associated 
Press of February 27. 

Mr. President, it is certainly a trite question to ask “ What 
is to be the end of this program?” We have had an experi- 
ment with respect to hogs, a laughable mistake if it were 
not so serious. We have made an experiment with respect 
to cotton, an admitted blunder. We are now trying to 
correct it in a way that will be very dangerous. Other ex- 
periments have been tried and prices have gone up, but, 
unfortunately for the proponents of the program, the com- 
modities not covered by the A.A.A. have had a greater 
increase in price than those in the A. A. A. That is what 
the Senator from Idaho referred to a while ago when he 
suggested that the price would not necessarily go up and 
substantially remain up. Yet, in the face of this dismal 
blunder, we are closing our eyes and saying, “ Well, it is 
an experiment; we do not have anything else to do, and 
therefore we have decided we will not only do it but we 
will continue it and will enlarge it.” 

Mr. President, of course, while I have sympathy for the 
livestock man, knowing that if we do take this action in one 
case we will have to take it in others, I cannot vote for any 
such amendment as the one now proposed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, returned to the Senate, in com- 
pliance with its request, the bill (S. 2359) to provide for the 
disposition of unclaimed deposits in national banks. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The hour of 2 o’clock hav- 
ing arrived, the Senate has agreed to proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. FESS. I was aware of that, and so I stopped. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Finance, reported 
favorably the nomination of Bernice Pyke, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, to be collector of customs for customs collection dis- 
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trict no. 41, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, to fill an 
existing vacancy. : 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported favorably the following nominations in the Diplo- 
matic and Foreign Service: 

Frank P. Corrigan, of Ohio, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to El Salvador; 

Karl deG. MacVitty, of Illinois, to be secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service; and 

H. Earle Russell, of Michigan, to be consul general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the calendar. y, 

ROBERT H. JACKSON 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Robert H. Jackson to become 
general counsel Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to bring to the 
attention of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] that 
the nomination of Mr. Jackson is now before the Senate. 

Mr. COUZENS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Kean Robinson, Ark. 
Ashurst Couzens Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Austin Cutting King 1 
Bachman Da vis La Follette Schall 

Bailey Dickinson Lewis Sheppard 
Bankhead Dill Logan Shi; 

Barbour Duffy Lonergan Steiwer 
Barkley Erickson Long Stephens 
Black McAdoo Thomas, Okla. 
Bone Fletcher Thomas, Utah 
Borah Frazier McKellar Thompson 
Brown George McNary Townsénd 
Bulkley Gibson Murphy Trammell 
Bulow lass Neely dings 

Byrd Goldsborongh Norris Vandenberg 
Byrnes Gore Nye Van Nuys 
Capper Hale O'Mahoney Wagner 
Caraway Harrison Overton Walcott 
Carey Hatch Patterson Walsh 

Clark Hatfield Wheeler 
Connaliy Hayden Pope White 
Coolidge Hebert Reed 

Copeland Johnson Reynolds 


Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIeTERICH] and the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] are necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate. I wish further to announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] is absent on account 
of a severe cold. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety Senators having an- 
swered to the roll call, there is a quorum present, 

THE CALENDAR 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Michigan yield? y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, the Senator’s objec- 
tion is to the first nomination. Would he have any objec- 
tion to having the nominations on pages 2 and 3 of the 
calendar acted on at this time? 

Mr. COUZENS. I would not, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the nom- 
inations, beginning on page 2 and going to the end of the 
Executive Calendar, may be acted upon at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the clerk will state the first nomina- 
tion in order. 

CUSTOMS SERVICE 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Thomas 
Temple Hoyne to be comptroller, collection district no. 39. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I move that the nomination 
of Mr. Hoyne be confirmed. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The legislative clerk read the nomination of William J. 
O’Brien to be collector of customs, district no. 9. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 
POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the nom- 
inations of postmasters may be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none and the nominations of postmasters are 
confirmed en bloc. That completes the calendar with the 
exception of the two nominations passed over. 

Mr. TRAMMELL subsequently said: Mr. President, a short 
time ago the Senate confirmed the appointment of a post- 
master in Florida, no. 1248 on the calendar. I ask that the 
vote by which that nomination was confirmed be reconsid- 
ered, and that the nomination be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator refer to the Green- 
ville, Fla., postmastership? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator’s request will be 
complied with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the vote by which the nomination was 
confirmed is reconsidered, and the nomination will be re- 
committed to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


ROBERT H. JACKSON 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the question before the 
Senate is the nomination of Robert H. Jackson, which is 
Order No. 925 on the Executive Calendar. I am somewhat 
embarrassed at having this nomination taken up this after- 
noon, due to the absence of the Senator from Maryland 
IMr. Tres. The Senator from Maryland approached 
me along about the last of January or the 1st of February 
and asked me to join with him in protest against the action 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in removing Mr. E. Barrett 
Prettyman as general counsel for the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. He said the methods of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury were reprehensible in this matter, and asked me to join 
with him in protest against the removal of Mr. Prettyman 
and the appointment of his successor. 

I immediately got in touch with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and asked him if he had discharged Mr. E. Barrett 
Prettyman. He replied he had not. I said, “I understand 
you have asked for his resignation”, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury said he had. I then asked what the difference 
was between discharging a man and asking for his resigna- 
tion, and the Secretary of the Treasury said, “ Why, he does 
not have to grant my request for his resignation.” That, 
Mr. President, seemed so frivolous to me, coming from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that I was astounded. It after- 
ward transpired that Mr. Prettyman did accede to the Sec- 
retary’s request for his resignation, and subsequently there 
was appointed in his place the nominee whose name is now 
before the Senate, Mr. Robert H. Jackson, of Jamestown, 
N.Y., to be general counsel for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

On the 14th of February the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
rison], called a hearing. The Senator from Maryland 
asked permission to be present and to examine the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Prettyman. The 
Senator from Maryland did appear before the Finance Com- 
mittee, and examined the Secretary of the Treasury as to 
the reasons for removing Mr. Prettyman. The question of 
the confirmation of the nominee, Mr. Jackson, was not a 
matter that was greatly involved. The question was the 
procedure and the methods adopted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in removing Mr. Prettyman. 

I thought at the time there were stenographic notes taken 
of the hearing, but I have since been informed by the clerk 
of the committee that no stenographic notes were taken of 
the hearing. 
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It appeared that Mr. Prettyman presented to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury a proposed settlement of some cases 
with which the Secretary of the Treasury disagreed. The 
Secretary of the Treasury told the general counsel, Mr. 
Prettyman, that he wanted them settled in another way, and 
the general counsel, Mr. Prettyman, acceded to the decision 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was asked at the hearing if there was any insub- 
ordination on the part of Mr. Prettyman, and he answered 
in the negative that there was no insubordination; but the 
justification the Secretary of the Treasury advanced for the 
removal of Mr. Prettyman and the selection of Mr. Jack- 
son was that he wanted a man who would do as he wanted 
and think as he thought and a man on whom he could 
absolutely rely; and yet at no time did he make the state- 
ment that he could not rely on Mr. Prettyman. At the 
hearing I asked, if Mr. Jackson disagreed with him in the 
next 30 days would he discharge Mr. Jackson and ask the 
Senate to confirm someone else. The Secretary of the 
Treasury said in all probability he would. 

The question involved is not a question of personality. 
It has been reported in the press that Mr. Prettyman was at 
one time my counsel. That is not true. In the so-called 
“Mellon suit” against the Ford minority stockholders, one 
of my associates in the case employed a firm of which Mr. 
Prettyman was a member, but neither Mr. Prettyman nor 
his firm represented me, and so I have at no time had any 
connection with Mr. Prettyman. I do not recall ever having 
seen him until his name came to the Senate for confirma- 
tion, at which time I went into his record very carefully 
because of my long-continued interest in the administra- 
tion of the Treasury Department and particularly of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

This is not a matter of personality. It is a matter of 
method. I desire now to condemn vigorously the methods 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in this matter and to fur- 
ther point out that his statements were unreliable and not 
dependable. At the hearing on February 14 he was asked 
if Mr. Jackson had been sworn in or had taken the oath 
of office, and he said that he had. He made no further com- 
ment than that, and yet, as I shall point out later, Mr. Jack- 
son took his office on February 1, 1934, and was not sworn 
in until February 9, 1934, when he was sworn in as special 
counsel pending his confirmation as general counsel. 

Having gone into this matter primarily at the urge of 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] I am required, 
I am sorry to say, in his absence to differ with some of the 
statements he made this morning prior to the Senate’s going 
into executive session and taking up the matter. I am not 
charging any improper motive to the Senator from Mary- 
land, but I notice that he has changed his viewpoint ma- 
terially apparently since his friend Prettyman has received 
an appointment as corporation counsel for the District of 
Columbia. In the statement of the Senator from Maryland 
this morning, speaking of Mr. Prettyman, he said: 

I regret that he has tendered his resignation because, as I said, 
he is a man well versed in the income tax laws, a man of unim- 
peachable integrity and of outstanding ability in his profession. 
However, the new Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, for 
reasons best known to himself, wanted in that position a man 
whom he knew. He said he had nothing at all by way of criti- 
cism to say of Mr. Prettyman. 

That is not in accordance with the evidence. The evi- 
dence before the Finance Committee was to the effect that 
Mr. Morgenthau did have objections to Mr. Prettyman be- 
cause Mr. Prettyman did not think along the same lines as 
the Secretary. The Secretary said he wanted a man who 
would think as he thought. So Mr. Prettyman was not 
above criticism, as stated by the Senator from Maryland 
to the Senate this morning. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pore in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 


Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. Did not Mr. Morgenthau want to keep Mr. 
Bailie in office also on account of knowing him so well; was 
not that the reason he gave? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; but that is another story, a long 
story, and one that does not add anything to the reputation 
of Mr. Morgenthau. 

Mr. LONG. I want to inform the Senator from Michigan 
that I heard on the floor this morning that the banking 
house with which Mr. Bailie was connected, Seligman & 
Co., was one of the fortunate ones that unloaded its air- 
craft stock because it was told in advance about the can- 
celation of the air-mail contracts. 

Mr. COUZENS. I have no information in that connection. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield for a question? 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. I take the liberty of asking the Senator 
from Michigan about his remark as to the Secretary of 
the Treasury having insisted that some person should be 
appointed who would think along the same lines as him- 
self. I take it the Senator means the new nominee, Mr. 
Jackson. Will the Senator say that the Secretary himself 
made that statement, or was it brought to the Senator 
from someone who claimed to speak for the Secretary of 
the Treasury? 

Mr. COUZENS. The Secretary said that himself before 
the Finance Committee at a time when I was present, and at 
the time he was being examined by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrncs]. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to ask the able Senator if he did not 
understand that the Secretary meant someone thinking 
along the lines of policy in harmony with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and not a personal matter of thinking indi- 
vidually in his own behalf. 

Mr. COUZENS. I assume that the Senator from Illinois 
has put a proper interpretation upon it; but, as I pointed 
out, either before the Senator from Illinois came into the 
Chamber or at some other time, there was at no time any 
charge of insubordination against Mr. Prettyman. As long 
as Mr. Prettyman had gone along the lines that he had 
been instructed by the Secretary to pursue, there could have 
been no difference with respect to policy, although there 
may have been a difference with respect to details, as the 
Senator from Illinois now points out. 

I continue to quote from the statement made this morn- 
ing by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrcs]: 

He said he had nothing at all by way of criticism to say of Mr. 
Prettyman; that his work had been splendid; that he had applied 
himself with great diligence to the collection of the taxes and 
the settlement of the disputes; but he said he thought it was 
only fair, inasmuch as he had ultimate and final responsibility in 
the matter, that he should have a man as general counsel whom 
he knew; and that for no other reason he was anxious to place 
Mr. Robert H. Jackson in the position, because he had been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Jackson for some time in the past. 

Mr. President, I am somewhat handicapped because I do 
not have the hearings before the Finance Committee in 
typewritten or printed form; but as I recall—and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], chairman of the com- 
mittee, will correct me if he thinks I am inaccurate—there 
were some matters presented to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by Mr. Prettyman and by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Mr. Helvering, in the settlement of a fraud case. 

The Secretary of the Treasury objected to the settlement 
of the fraud case, to which no one I know of in the com- 
mittee objected. It appears that the former Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue had told counsel for the concern in- 
volved that if he would plead guilty of fraud and submit 
the facts, the case might be settled and compromised. That 
was before the advent of the new administration or at least 
before the advent of the present Secretary of the Treasury, 
who was then Undersecretary of the Treasury. 

In that matter of settlement Mr. Prettyman and the pres- 
ent Commissioner of Internal Revenue agreed with the deci- 
sion of the former Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
submitted it to the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secre- 
taty of the Treasury, exercising his prerogative, as he had 
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a perfect right to do, declined to agree. He sent Mr. Pretty- 
man and Mr. Helvering back and said he would not settle 
the case on that basis. That, it seems, was the primary 
difference which arose between the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Mr. Prettyman. 

The Committee on Finance did not attempt to give any 
consideration to the merits of the controversy which first 
arose between Mr. Prettyman and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I think if the committee had taken a vote on 
the matter, we would have agreed generally with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. But that is not the point involved. 
The point is that the Secretary of the Treasury misstated 
the facts with respect to Mr. Jackson’s being sworn in, mis- 
stated the facts with respect to Mr. Prettyman's removal, 
and did as a matter of fact declare that he wanted a man 
who would “go along with” him. I specifically asked the 
question, “If Mr. Jackson differs with you within 30 days, 
will you remove Mr. Jackson and send a new nomination for 
us to confirm?” Mr. Morgenthau replied, “In all prob- 
ability“, or “ possibly ”, or something to that effect. 

The point I am trying to make is that the whole issue was 
raised in the first instance by the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typines] because of the methods of the Secretary of 
the Treasury; and because of my long-continued interest in 
the Internal Revenue Bureau he solicited my assistance in 
bringing to the attention of the Senate and the country the 
methods of the Secretary of the Treasury, which I wholly 
condemn, and which I think he condemns, and which I 
know others condemn. The Senator from Maryland, how- 
ever, has made his statement, which is not in accordance 
with the statements he has made to me, nor in accordance 
with the hearings that were held before the Finance Com- 
mittee; but he states that he has been required to leave for 
New York, and is unable to participate in this discussion. 

It also appears that Mr. Prettyman was a very good Demo- 
cratic friend of the Senator from Maryland, and he has 
since gotten Mr. Prettyman a job as corporation counsel 
for the District of Columbia, and therefore the Senator from 
Maryland has lost his interest; at least, he has lost the in- 
terest he first had when he invited me to join him in this 
protest. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REED. I have my doubts as to whether we can cor- 
rect injustices in dismissals by refusing to confirm the suc- 
cessor; but I am wondering what sort of testimony it is to 
the qualities of Mr. Jackson if the Secretary of the Treasury 
admits that he expects him to be nothing but a yes man” 
for him. 

What has the Senator to say about that? 

Mr. COUZENS. When Mr. Morgenthau, Mr. Jackson, and 
Mr. Prettyman were before the Finance Committee, having 
the same thing in mind that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
had, I asked the Secretary in case Mr. Jackson disagreed 
with him at any time whether he would remove him and we 
would be asked to confirm a successor; and Mr. Morgenthau 
said, “In all probability ”, or possibly.“ I cannot quote 
the exact words, because there appears to have been no 
record taken of the hearings, although I understood at the 
time that a record was being taken. 

Later on—and I desire to point this out because I think 
the Secretary of the Treasury was absoluely tricky, and I 
think he is wholly unreliable, in this connection, at least— 
on February 9, I think, someone down in the Treasury De- 
partment drew my attention to the fact that Mr. Jackson 
was occupying his position in the Treasury Department 
before he had been confirmed, or before he had taken his 
oath of office. I went to the telephone and called up the 
Secretary, and he was not available; so I talked with Mr. 
1 the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and asked 
him if . Jackson was occupying his position in the Bu- 
reau ee Internal Revenue. Mr. Helvering answered in the 
affirmative. I said, “It is strange that he is occupying 
his position in the Bureau of Internal Revenue before he 
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has been confirmed and before he has taken his oath of 
office”, to which Mr. Helvering said, That is not right. 
It should not be that way.” 

Later, on the 14th, Mr. Morgenthau was asked, before the 
Committee on Finance, whether Mr. Jackson had been 
sworn in, and he answered in the affirmative; that he had 
been sworn in as special counsel. He made no explanation 
that Mr. Jackson served 9 days without being sworn in, 
during which time he was under no oath of office. Mr. 
Jackson had access to all the records of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. He had information as to income-tax 
cases and as to settlements which no Member of Congress 
can get, which are, under the law, secret; yet this man Jack- 
son, who was not even an employee, who had taken no oath 
of office, who had not been confirmed, had access to all these 
records. 

Later on Mr. Jackson telephoned me, I think, and as a 
result wrote the letter which I will read to the Senate. It is 
dated February 21, 1934, and is addressed to me: 

Enclosed is a list of my substantial or permanent clients. I 
shall be glad to give you any further information pertaining to 
any of them and to furnish a detailed statement of services ren- 
dered to any of them and the charges made therefor, or to bring 
the office books down for your inspection. No claim of privilege 
will be made as to any business which I have transacted. 

I began to work on February 1 at the direction of the Secretary 


of the Tr , and, as I am informed, by the express approval 
of the President. It was after you called attention— 


I want to emphasize this. I am quoting: 


It was after you called attention to the possible irregularity of 
the procedure that I took the oath as temporary special counsel. 
This was done on the 9th day of February. Prior to that time my 
work consisted chiefly in going over matters which Mr. Prettyman 
thought should have my attention and other matters of policy 
with him and other members of the staff. 

I had planned to go to Jamestown tonight, returning here Mon- 
day morning. I will, however, of course defer the trip, or return 
here earlier, if you wish. 

Please do not hesitate to ask any information you wish, however 
personal, as I do not want to start work with any misapprehension 
on the part of those whose opinion I would value, and whose 


support I would need in office. 
(Signed) Rosert H. JACKSON. 


To this letter he attaches, as he states, a “list of substan- 
tial clients, 1933, in order of relative importance of fees.“ 

Iam not raising any particular objection to Mr. Jackson; 
but he has a number of clients that it would have been pref- 
erable he did not have, going into an office with several 
hundred attorneys, without any past experience, without 
any knowledge of internal-revenue matters, and coming from 
a place like Jamestown, where there never was any great 
opportunity to have a large office experience. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us who 
some of those main clients are? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; I will put them all in the Recorp 
after I conclude my remarks. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator read a few of them, please? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. The list is as follows: 
LIST OF SUBSTANTIAL CLIENTS, 1933, IN ORDER OF RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 

OF FEES 


Bank of Jamestown: General counsel; director; chairman merger 
committee negotiating merger three banks. 

Estate Shelden B. Broadhead (Robert H. Jackson, one of admin- 
istrators) (died 1925): Controls or has large interest in James- 
town, Westfield & Northwestern Railroad (electric, 30 miles); 
Jamestown Street Railway; Jamestown Motor Bus Co.; Jamestown 
Worsted Mills; Chautauqua Navigation Co. (practically defunct); 
Chautauqua Traction Co. (in liquidation); Broadhead Realty Co., 
(owns real estate, formerly William Broadhead); Broadhead Hold- 
ing Co, (owns stocks and bonds Broadhead companies). This 
estate in bad financial condition. 

Superintendent of Banks of New York State: Liquidation of 
Shearman State Bank and Sinclairville State Bank. : 

Jamestown Telephone Corporation: Local company. New York 
Telephone Co. owns nonvoting stock. 


The New York Telephone Co. is a subsidiary of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Local interests own two thirds voting stock. Is now engaged in 
controversy with New York Telephone Co. over toll rates and liti- 
gation likely. I do not represent the A. T. & T. or any subsidiary 
of A. T. & T. Have been active in Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation affairs. My employment is by J. N. Wright—active in 
fighting A. T. & T. in competition and in antitrust prosecution 
during Wilson administration, 
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That is going a long way back. 


Homer M. Preston estate: Coexecutor and attorney. About ad- 
ministered. Still interested real estate St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Florida, and Jamestown. 

Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co.: Local mutual insurance com- 
pany handling compensation and automobile liability. 

Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co. and Hydraulic Race Co., 
subsidiaries of Niagara-Hudson. 


The Niagara power interests is the great power interest of 
the State of New York, as all of you know. 


Local attorney: Company sold its distribution system to city 
of Jamestown in 1929 and now sells power to municipal plant, 
which also manufactures. Tried one long lawsuit for Race Co. 
involving dispute with Niagara Falls Milling Co. over amount of 
water to be taken from its raceway. 

These companies’ fees together never amounted to 10 percent 
of my practice. Connection came about through N. L. & O. P. Co., 
buying small electric plant that I had been attorney for. 

National Chautauqua County bank: Reorganized after bank 
holiday. Have represented them in resulting litigation. Argued 
for it that Emergency Banking Act was constitutional when their 
e e challenged. Favorable decision New York Supreme 

ourt. é 

Fanny Jones estate: Litigation over construction of will. 

Hultquist estate: Usual proceedings. 

Pennsylvania Gas Co.: Distributes natural gas from Pennsyl- 
vania fields. Occasional negligence suit and question with cus- 
tomers. Public Service Commission hearing on minimum bill 
regulations. 

Ashville & Panama Telephone & 50 Se 5 Co.: Rural telephone 
line owned by about 20 local people. Not an A. T. & T. company. 
Reorganized last year as franchise expired. 

Post Publishing Co.: Publishes Jamestown Morning Post. Bu- 
siness advice and libel suits defense. 

Other clients who consult frequently: Blackstone Manufactur- 
ing Co., makes washing machines; Watson Manufacturing Co., 
makers of metal furniture and hollow metal; Chautauqua Worsted 
Mills, worsted textiles; Emprere Case Goods Co., bedroom furni- 
ture; Davis Furniture Corporation, four plants, bedroom and 
dining hoom; Ellison Bronze Co., bronze workers; Hotel James- 
town, Inc., owns and operates two hotels; New Process Co., mail- 
order merchants. 

Litigation: Several defenses for insurance companies; Kellogg 
Lumber Co. y. Union Furniture Co., for defendant; South Shore 
Association v. H. J. Heurz Co., for defendant; Gates v. Prudential 
Insurance Co., for plaintiff; Goseoski v. International Rwy. Co., 
for plaintiff; Johnson v. Johnson Estate (suit to impress trust), 
for defendant; W. D. Packard Est. v. J. W. Jackpard Est., for 
claimant. 

esc consist of litigation in State or Federal courts and counsel 
work. 

We have no lobbying relation with State or Federal Government 
or city government. 


Mr. President, as I stated when I began my remarks, there 
is no personal matter involved so far as I am concerned. 
It is the matter of methods. I am very doubtful of the 
ability of the Secretary of the Treasury to conduct that 
great office in the light of the methods which have developed 
in the few weeks or months that he has been in charge. 

I am not going to make any protest against the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Jackson. Other Senators have the same records 
that I have, but it is quite evident that Mr. Jackson and 
all other employees in the Treasury Department will have 
to be “yes men”; unless they are, they will be removed and 
we shall have before us other nominees to take their places. 

While I am on that subject, it is well known that almost 
ever since I have been in the Senate, or at least since 1923, 
I have been more or less a critic of the administration and 
the conduct of the Treasury Department. I was hoping that 
under the new deal I should at least be freed from think- 
ing I had to observe the conduct of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It seems, however, from all the information I can 
get, that the need for watching the Treasury Department 
is going to be as great as it was under the famous Mellon. 

I have here a clipping showing that no matter what ad- 
ministration we have, apparently we cannot prevent a 
grapevine connection between all parties and all interests. 

It is well known that under the $2,000,000,000 equaliza- 
tion fund that was granted to the Secretary of the Treasury 
under the so-called gold act“, the agent for the Treasury 
Department was to be the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. I read from a clipping taken from a Pittsburgh 
paper, I think it is: 


Bank promotes Ray Harrison. Richard K. Mellon, the new 
president of the Mellon National Bank, announced today that Ray 


1934 


Harrison, assistant cashier, has been promoted by the board of 
directors to be the vice president. 

I am not going to read all of this clipping, but it states 
near the end— 

He is a brother of George L. Harrison, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

So, whether premeditated or otherwise, it is quite appar- 
ent that there is to be a connection between the old Mellon 
interests and the present administration of the Treasury 
Department. 

Further than this, I do not care to have anything to say. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] has made a very fair and a very 
correct statement of the facts as they were brought out in 
the Committee on Finance. Of course, I do not subscribe 
to some of his conclusions in criticism of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to the effect that he is unreliable and tricky, 
because I saw nothing in the whole proceeding which in the 
wildest flight of the imagination would lead me to think that 
the Secretary was tricky or unreliable. On the contrary, 
it seemed to me that in this whole matter the Secretary of 
the Treasury was trying to lay the cards on the table, so 
to speak, that he took the committee into his complete con- 
fidence, and that he was trying to tell the truth, in his sim- 
ple way, about the matter. 

Of course, the Secretary of the Treasury has not been in 
his present office very long. He has not had that large 
and long experience in financial matters my friend the 
Senator from Michigan has had. Because of his lack of 
experience, he cannot express himself in that sweet, adroit, 
and persuasive way that characterizes the Senator from 
Michigan. But I predict for the Secretary of the Treasury 
that, while he may make mistakes as to some of his ap- 
pointments, there will never be anything during his admin- 
istration that will reflect upon his honesty and his integrity 
and his great desire to conduct the Treasury Department 
in the interest of the American people. 

There is no great controversy about this matter. I re- 
gretted that the Secretary of the Treasury saw fit to ask for 
the resignation of Mr. Prettyman. All that was said by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Types], all that was said by 
the Senator from Michigan in tribute to Mr. Prettyman’s 
work and services, is true. He made an excellent and com- 
petent official in the Treasury Department. But the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury said that he preferred someone else 
in that position; and when the committee asked him why, 
he said, “I wanted one who, I believed, thought along the 
same lines I did, and one in whom I had complete confi- 
dence.” 

The Senator from Michigan is right; the Secretary of the 
Treasury did tell us that he wanted a man as general coun- 
sel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue in whom he had com- 
plete confidence and who thought along the same lines he 
did. He went further and said that if he should find that 
Mr. Jackson did not think along those lines, it might be that 
he would ask for his resignation. It may be that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is wrong in that position; I do not 
know, but that is the way he wants to conduct the Treasury 
Department, and that is the way he wants to keep free from 
criticisms which my friend from Michigan and others might 
hurl at him. 

I did not believe there was enough to justify asking for 
the resignation of Mr. Prettyman; but this was the cause 
of the difference of opinion: The Secretary said that when 
Mr. Burnett was Commissioner of Internal Revenue there 
were some fraud cases before the Bureau, and an attorney, 
I think it was, went in one day to Mr. Burnett and said, 
“You do not know anything about this fraud, but I will 
reveal it to you, provided you compromise the case, and the 
Government, by compromising this case and accepting our 
version of it, will get something more than $200,000.” I be- 
lieve that was the sum, but I am not sure as to the exact 
amount, 

I do not criticize Mr. Burnett for his stand, but he did 
accept the version of the attorney and compromised the case. 
Then there was a change of administration, and those fraud 
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cases came over to the solicitor’s department under the new 
Secretary. Mr. Prettyman took the view that since the past 
administration, acting through Mr. Burnett, had agreed upon 
this compromise, he ought to stand behind it, and he recom- 
mended to the Secretary of the Treasury an acceptance of it. 
Mr. Morgenthau said, “I shall not accept a compromise in 
fraud.” He felt that he might be a party to it if he did 
accept it, and he took just the opposite policy. 

People may differ as to that matter. Mr. Prettyman was 
honest in his interpretation of the policy, and certainly the 
Secretary of the Treasury was honest in the policy he laid 
down. But he said, “I just felt that if I had somebody in 
that position who, I knew, would think along my lines of 
thought, I would feel better“, and that is why he asked for 
the resignation of Mr. Prettyman. He did not reflect in the 
slightest upon Mr. Prettyman. He said nothing against him. 
He said that Mr. Prettyman had ideas about policies differ- 
ent from his own, and that that was the only reason why he 
asked for his resignation. 

No objection was raised in the committee to Mr. Jackson, 
not the slightest. Mr. Jackson came before the committee 
and answered all the questions the members of the commit- 
tee asked him, and everything that was presented to the 
committee about Mr. Jackson bore out the fact that he was 
an excellent lawyer, and since the hearing I have been given 
to understand that he is one of the best lawyers in northern 
New York. He admitted that he did not know much about 
tax matters, that he had not specialized in those matters 
at all. He frankly gave this list of clients to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I suggest to the Senator that Mr. Jackson 
was attorney for the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which should convince anyone that he was a good lawyer, 
because they do not hire poor lawyers. 

Mr. HARRISON. It may be that he represented a tele- 
phone company at sometime, and it may be that because of 
that fact he ought to be turned down; I do not know. Ido 
not suppose I could hold a place here if the rule were in- 
voked that at sometime in my life I represented somebody 
who was tied up in some remote degree with some interest. 
It never was charged, however, that Mr. Jackson represented 
special interests. There was no objection to him on that 
ground. Indeed, after the hearings were closed, the Senator 
from Michigan, with the spirit of fairness which always in- 
spires him, moved that the nomination be reported favor- 
ably by the committee. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. During the comments I made previously, 
I stated that I raised no particular objection to Mr. Jackson. 
I submitted his record for the Senate, and in the committee 
I did exactly what the Senator has stated. After the Sen- 
ator from Maryland had left the room, and it was not an 
issue between Mr. Jackson and the committee, but rather, 
in my judgment, between Mr. Morgenthau and the com- 
mittee, there was no reason for holding up Mr. Jackson’s 
confirmation, and the only reason why the confirmation has 
been held up has been that it seemed to me it afforded the 
only opportunity I would have to point out what I considered 
the reprehensible methods of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thoroughly appreciate the Senator’s 
stand. The Senator made a similar statement to me, and I 
am not offering any criticism of it. I was sorry Mr. Pretty- 
man was let out, but I do not think that should be the basis 
of an objection in the Senate to the confirmation of Mr. 
Jackson. 

I sympathize with the Senator, too, in that the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland has shifted a little bit in 
this matter. I do not know, but I expect he was provoked 
at first when his constituent, one whom he had probably 
endorsed and advocated, was let out. The Senator from 
Maryland felt a little bit provoked, no doubt. I suppose I 
would have been provoked. He said some things which per- 
haps he would not now repeat. If I had been in his position, 
I suppose I would have done what he did. He probably went 
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over and encouraged the Senator from Michigan to join 
with him in this fight. I do not know how the Senator from 
Michigan must look on the fact that the Senator from 
Maryland has left him at this particular stage of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am in favor of the confirmation of 
Mr. Jackson, but I want to say that, so far as Mr. Prettyman 
is concerned, I have known him for many, many years, ever 
since his father was at one time Chaplain of the Senate, and 
there is no finer man than Mr. Prettyman. I cannot 
imagine a reason for his displacement. He is a splendid 
lawyer, a most conscientious and high-minded man and offi- 
cial, and I feel that I want to pay this small tribute to a 
man for whom I have such a high regard. I have confidence 
in his honesty, in his integrity, and in his ability, and I 
regret the situation which has arisen. I have no doubt that 
Mr. Jackson is a good man also, but I believe there is no 
better man than Mr. Prettyman. I am glad that the Presi- 
dent has shown his confidence in Mr. Prettyman by appoint- 
ing him to another high office immediately. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will yield, in response to what the Senator from 
Tennessee has said, I want again to emphasize, as the 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance has already done, 
that during the whole hearing before the Finance Com- 
mittee there was not, either from the Secretary of the 
Treasury or anybody else, the slightest refiection on Mr. 
Prettyman. As a matter of fact, the Secretary of the 
Treasury stated that, while there had been some disagree- 
ment in policy, some difference in view, between him and 
Mr. Prettyman, he had such high respect for Mr. Pretty- 
man that, in his desire to emphasize that Mr. Prettyman’s 
resignation was not any reflection on either Mr. Pretty- 
man’s character or ability, he had already given direction 
that immediately after Mr. Prettyman’s resignation he 
should be employed as special counsel in one of the biggest 
cases in which the Government was concerned at that 
time. 

Mr. HARRISON. And to show that nothing reflects upon 
him, the President of the United States thought well enough 
of him to kick him upstairs into the corporation counselship 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COUZENS. Will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
at that point? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator knows that the President 
did that because of the great cry and protest that was 
made by the Senator from Mississippi and the Senator from 
Maryland and the Senator from Michigan and some other 
Senators. Let us not bluff each other. We know how Mr. 
Prettyman came to get the job of corporation counsel. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will exclude me 
from that designation. 

Mr. COUZENS. I could not exclude the genial Senator 
from Mississippi, because it was his great influence, coupled 
with, as I understand, the influence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that got Mr. Prettyman the position of corpora- 
tion counsel. 

Mr. HARRISON. I would go a long way to keep the Sen- 
ator from Michigan from making a fight on anything I have 
anything to do with, and I may say to the Senator that I 
have gone around with my basket a long time, and nothing 
has yet fallen into my basket, and I had nothing to do 
with the appointment of a corporation counsel. 

Mr. President, we have taken too much of the time of the 
Senate on this question. I hope Mr. Jackson’s nomination 
will be confirmed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I was quite distressed 
when I heard there might be some objection to the con- 
firmation of Mr. Jackson. I have known Mr. Jackson for 
so long a time, and have known him so favorably, that I 
did not conceive it possible that anyone could find any 
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criticism to make regarding him. I am happy to say that 
no such criticism can be found. 

The only thing I can think of against Mr. Jackson is 
that he is rather better looking than the ordinary man, and 
perhaps might come in for criticism on that account. 

Just a word about Mr. Jackson’s alleged connection with 
the corporations. First, the telephone corporation: His em- 
ployment in that connection was in active opposition to and 
fighting the A. T. & T. Then his power connection came 
through the fact that the Niagara, Lockport & Ontario 
Power Co. bought a small local plant at Jamestown, a plant 
for which Mr. Jackson was the attorney. So in that way 
he was indirectly connected with large corporations. 

I assure the Senate Mr. Jackson is a man of capacity and 
real ability. If the Secretary of the Treasury really wants 
a “yes man”, I am sorry for the Secretary, because Mr. 
Jackson is not that sort of man. I doubt, of course, that 
Mr. Morgenthau does want a “yes man.” However, so far 
as this particular candidate for confirmation is concerned, he 
is not of that type. He is a man of ability, capacity, energy, 
intelligence, and honor. He will serve well in any capacity 
because he would not undertake a place of legal responsibil- 
ity unless he knew he had the qualifications for that place. 
I am glad to testify to his capacity and hope he will be 
confirmed. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, it is my expectation to vote 
for the confirmation of Mr. Jackson, not because I know any- 
thing much about him, or because the Secretary of the 
Treasury knew anything much about him, but because I pre- 
fer to assume that the Secretary of the Treasury would not 
seek the nomination of anyone for this vitally important 
position whom he did not highly regard, whether he knew 
him or not, and in whose integrity and legal ability he did 
not have confidence. For that reason I expect to vote for 
the confirmation of Mr. Jackson’s nomination. 

I am anxious to have it appear—as it does now appear in 
the Recorp—that there was not any valid reason for the 
summary dismissal of Mr. Prettyman. My personal interest 
in that connection is that I think it was somewhat upon my 
unqualified recommendation of Mr. Prettyman that he was 
appointed as general counsel for the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. That recommendation of him was based upon a per- 
sonal knowledge of his very high character, having been 
briefly associated with him at the Treasury Department when 
I was Secretary, and upon my very definite knowledge of his 
fine abilities as a lawyer, so attested by some of the best 
legal firms in the District of Columbia and in Maryland. 
And I feel prouder of him today than I did on the day on 
which I recommended him for this position. 

Mr. Prettyman’s only offense was that he did not agree 
with the Secretary of the Treasury as to the moral obliga- 
tion of the Treasury to carry out an agreement which had 
been made by the former Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
in certain specified circumstances. Mr. Prettyman thought 
the agreement was binding, if not legally, certainly morally 
binding; and, thinking that, he had integrity enough and 
courage enough to say so to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury differed with his views. I 
personally asked the Secretary if Mr. Prettyman at any time 
ever intimated that he was unwilling to conform to the 
policies of the Secretary, and the Secretary stated explicitly 
that he did not decline to do it, so there was no question of 
insubordination whatsoever involved. 

Mr. Prettyman, being a lawyer, was asked his legal opinion 
as to the effect of the agreement, and he gave it. I asked 
the Secretary in person whether he objected to Mr. Pretty- 
man, because he had courage and integrity enough to give 
him his legal opinion, and he said quite the contrary; he 
respected him for it, but he wanted somebody there who 
would agree with him and whom he knew. Well, more as a 
matter of interest, perhaps more as a matter of curiosity 
than anything else, I asked him how well he knew Mr. Jack- 
son. He said he had seen him only once in his lifetime; 
that he met him incidentally in the last presidentiai cam- 
paign at Jamestown, where he presided over a meeting. 
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That was the extent of his knowledge of Mr. Jackson. Yet 
my inquiry convinces me that Mr. Jackson is a first-class 
lawyer; that he is a man of high character, totally destitute 
of any knowledge of questions of taxation, however, a ques- 
tion in which Mr. Prettyman was largely and long experienced. 

As between the fitness of the two men to discharge the 
duties of that office, I have no hesitation in affirming my 
own belief in the great superiority of Mr. Prettyman for the 
position in question. Moreover, it is no compensation to 
Mr. Prettyman or to his friends that he has been given 
another job. I am not and hope I never will become a 
job hunter. I did not recommend Mr. Prettyman because 
be wanted the position but because I then felt perfectly con- 
fident, and now more so, that he was peculiarly fitted for 
this particular place, which was one of service to the Gov- 
ernment and to the taxpayers of the country, and I think 
so now. 

I have no idea of vituperating the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. I could not if I would, because, as everybody knows, 
I am so conservative of speech that I could not say anything 
of a critical nature of anybody, even in as gracious a way 
as the Senator from Michigan has said it. 

I like Mr. Morgenthau personally; I think he would like 
to do well, and I hope he will do well; but there can be no 
question of the fact, and, in my own opinion, certainly there 
is none, that Mr. Morgenthau made a very grave mistake in 
depriving the Internal Revenue Bureau of the services of a 
man of high character, of great courage, and of large infor- 
mation concerning the problems with which he had to deal, 
and supplanting him with another gentleman, perhaps of 
equally high character, and it may be of equal courage, but 
certainly he cannot have superior courage, and with no 
qualifications whatever at the initial stages of his service 
to deal with large and important taxation matters. I shall, 
however, vote for the confirmation of Mr. Jackson. 

MORE OUTRAGES PLANNED AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I do not care te speak on Mr. 
Prettyman or Mr. Jackson. I do not know either one of 
the gentlemen; I would not know them if I saw them. I 
do, however, wish the Senate to know that there are certain 
influences undertaking to use for a racket the financial 
processes of the Government in its several departments. I 
am going to send to the desk a document in my posession 
and ask the clerk to read it before I say anything further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
Clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[Excerpt from the New York Times, Feb. 22, 1934, p. 7, col. 2] 


Memorandum placed on the record but not read to Mr. Brown 
tended to show that the interests seeking the contract after 
abandoning hope of obtaining the contract from Mr. Brown, pro- 

to bring influence to bear upon Postmaster General-desig- 
nate Farley through Vincent Astor and on the President-elect 
through his cousin, Kermit Roosevelt. Senator Black quoted fre- 
quently from memoranda from the files of A. J. Ball, foreign 
ht agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad. An excerpt from one 

of them addressed to J. L. Heyman follows: 

“We agree with him, as we feel we are close enough to Farley 
through Vincent Astor to accomplish what we want. Kermit 
Roosevelt is away with Vincent Astor and the President-elect on 
Mr. Astor's yacht and we have wired a complete statement of 
the facts to Kermit Roosevelt so that he can get in his good 
work as soon as possible.” 

Mr. Brown made no comment on this part of the memorandum, 
which was not read openly but was placed on the record, nor was 
it revealed who was meant when it said “ We agree with him.” 

Another part of the same memorandum said: 

We considered an investigation called for in the resolution the 
most healthy method of clearing the atmosphere and would ac- 
complish what the Departments were after, i.e., to distribute the 
patronage under a Democratic administration. The Roosevelt- 
ILM. M. (International Mercantile Marine) people feel that they are 
sufficiently strong with the new administration to secure prompt 
and favorable action on the bids,” 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have no comment whatever 
to make on the statement that has been read. By some 
accident it was printed in the “ bulldog ” edition of the New 
York newspaper and was taken out of the succeeding edi- 
tions and never was printed in any others, and I just wanted 
to afford the facility in case someone wished to read it who 
did not have the opportunity of doing so in the edition of 
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the newspaper in which I read it, by reason of the matter 
having been omitted from subsequent editions. 

The other matter, Mr. President, that I have to mention 
in connection with this and other financial rackets is this: 
I was present when Mr. Morgenthau came before the Finance 
Committee; in fact, I asked him some questions. Some 
statements had gone out that were rather not in keeping 
with what some of us, at least, had regarded as the law. Fol- 
lowing that, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] 
Stated he wanted the Secretary of the Treasury to dismiss 
Mr. Bailie, or, rather, indicated that he desired him to do so. 
My recollection is that Mr. Morgenthau hesitated consider- 
ably—if I am in error as to that, I hope I will be corrected— 
and held out quite at length before he finally consented to 
dismiss Mr. Bailie. I was later informed that even after 
Mr. Bailie was supposed to have resigned he stayed on for 
some time. 

Following Mr. Bailie’s dismissal, Mr. President, there came 
from the Post Office Department a cancelation of the air- 
mail contracts, and we find that Mr. Bailie’s concern was 
one of those that unloaded air-mail company stock on the 
public a day or two days ahead of the day when the con- 
tracts were canceled. 

The air-mail stocks had been away up to one of the high- 
est points they had ever reached, and suddenly the J. & W. 
Seligman Co., the House of Morgan, and several others, 
began to unload the stock on the innocent public, so that 
when the break came, through the action of Mr. Farley’s 
office, they would be out from under as much as possible 
and the public would have gotten the stock; and that is 
what happened, to a large extent. There were some very 
large sales; I have forgotten the exact number, but they 
were shown by a map someone placed on the wall. 

Mr. President, I now have more specific and personal 
knowledge of the racket that is being made not only in the 
Post Office Department but elsewhere, for there is a close 
working between the Post Office Department and the Treas- 
ury Department. In the main, those appointed to the Post 
Office Department are recommended, of course, by the Post- 
master General, and those appointed in the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau are going in there on the recommendation of 
Mr. Farley. I am not undertaking, as the newspaper clip- 
ping did this morning, to question Mr. Farley’s capacity to 
select men for the internal-revenue work. I do not say that 
just because the newspaper clipping read at the desk says 
he has been in the prize-fighting business, or something like 
that, rigging up matches and publicizing various and sundry 
individuals and giving them set-ups to knock down; I do 
not know whether he is that kind of a man or not; that is 
not the point. But what I am just bringing to the attention 
of the Senate is that through the same source that manipu- 
lated the handling of the cancelation of the air-mail con- 
tracts come the leaks that enable the big houses to get from 
under, and so that there will come out with great big 
headlines, The Postmaster General takes action on behalf 
of the people.” The ex-prize-fight promoter and match- 
maker let it slip out to somebody 2 days and 24 hours 
ahead of time, and the big brokerage houses suck poor little 
innocent people in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee and 
West Virginia, for they unload that stock onto them. I am 
not particularly criticizing it; I am just simply mentioning 
it in this connection, so that we may know what to expect. 

Now I come to what I have more direct knowledge of. 
This common source of selection operates in my State. 
They are doing the work by calling on certain citizens to 
help in the internal-revenue work, and they were able, 
through the personal contact of the present Postmaster 
General, Mr. Farley—and they will put him out of there be- 
fore very many moons, I am afraid, before we know nearly 
as much about him as we want to know—to place in charge 
there a gambling magnate who helped run the casino gam- 
bling house, I think, in Palm Beach, Fla., in partnership 
with Colonel Bradley. I refer to a man by the name of 
Sullivan—John P. Sullivan—who, through an associate, ran 
a wire gambling-house outfit in the Ridges section of New 
Orleans, which I raided once when I was Governor of the 
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State, taking a roulette wheel, a dice table, and two or three 
thousand dollars of money. 

This gambling king, John P. Sullivan, who also ran a 
race track, was placed in charge of selecting the internal- 
revenue collector, the United States attorney, and the post- 
master of my own city of New Orleans. This gambling 
king was so bold about it that he actually came into the 
Finance Committee and into the subcommittee of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. He does not deny that. I am not slan- 
dering the man; I am only giving the Senate what the man 
has paid the newspapers to publish about himself. I would 
not have the Senate think that I would go beyond anything 
that the gentleman did not want known about himself! Iam 
giving him advertisement that he has been paying the news- 
papers to print for the last 10 years. So there is nothing 
that is intended to reflect upon the man. 

This gentleman, very much apparently of the same order 
as Mr. Bailie, has been calling in the business men of New 
Orleans and Louisiana, and has been telling them that he 
has had the internal-revenue collector appointed—and the 
newspapers published the fact—that he has named the 
district attorney, and he has; and the newspapers have so 
reported. He has been saying to them, “I am going to have 
this one indicted; I am going to have that one indicted.” 
And we now behold the spectacle that the gambling king, 
in consort with his past associate, the ex-prize-fight pro- 
moter, are calling upon citizens far and wide—Mr. Sullivan, 
not on the pay roll, is calling in citizens as witnesses and 
putting them on cross-examination, giving them to under- 
stand that he has been vested with the power and discretion 
of adjusting incomes and assessing incomes and of making 
indictments. 

There was a man in Louisiana by the name of R. L. Gay. 
He was very prominent and occupied in his church work in 
the State, and consequently was a man not in my company 
very frequently. [Laughter.] We lived 100 miles apart and 
we were in different towns on Sunday. But there was this 
gentleman named R. L. Gay. Mr. Gay discovered an oil 
field. He settled up his income tax in the year 1931, 3 
years ago. One year ago Mr. Gay’s name appeared in the 
newspapers in an item in which he said that he would put 
up $20,000 in cash at odds of 30 to 1 that the Long ticket 
would be elected in the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. Sullivan, this gambling-house operator and dive 
keeper, was very much incensed over the matter. I do not 
mean to slander the gentleman, if the Chair please. I am 
merely giving him for nothing what he has been paying the 
papers to print. I could read from all the papers that are 
opposed to me in New Orleans now whatever may be needed 
from their editorial columns to show that he is the greatest 
gambling king the State has ever known, the partner of 
Mr. E. H. Bradley, who was in Kentucky and went down to 
Miami and opened up his several dives down there, then 
extending his influence as Sullivan’s partner back to New 
Orleans. 

They proceeded about 3 days ago to indict Mr. R. L. Gay 
through the internal-revenue man who has not been con- 
firmed, and through the United States attorney who has 
not been confirmed. They never went to Mr. Gay. They 
checked over his returns and told him time after time he 
was all right. They never went to Mr. Gay and asked one 
question in 3 years. They never called upon him to pay a 
dime. They never said to him or to a friend of his that 
there was anything wrong about his income taxes. Instead 
of presenting his case before the district court in the district 
where the man lived and where his business is located and 
where he made his return, as has always been the practice, 
they had the indictment against him returned in the eastern 
district of the State at New Orleans. They never asked him 
for a copper cent. 

I know nothing of the merits of the matter except as I 
have stated here to the Senate. However, it seems that this 
matter came just about the time they were changing coun- 
sel there. It seems that Mr. Morgenthau wanted somebody 


he knew. There had come out great big announcements 
that Mr. Morgenthau had stated that he was sending a 
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flock of men down there with instructions to indict at least 
100 of Hugy Loxd's friends in the State of Louisiana. I do 
not think that is to be held against Mr. Morgenthau. I do 
not hold it against him. I never even brought up the matter 
when he was before the Senate for confirmation. 

But the facts are that with the J. & W. Seligman fraud 
through Bailie, with the other frauds mentioned in what 
has been read at the desk, there is a trail of slime and 
corruption forming here at this very early day that is so 
wide and so deep that it is becoming almost an offense even 
a = Halls of the Senate. I hesitate to say where it might 
ea 

Someone might say, as this report read, he was on a 
yacht with the President fixing him up, and still be in error, 
or that he has the inside track with Farley—though I do 
not think it would take very much to get the inside track 
with Farley. It seems that a trip would do it. 

Some men have very simple ways of estimating what it 
takes to break down the virtue of aman. Most of them will 
come for $20, or they will not come at all. I think that $20 
hat is about Farley’s size. That is what I would estimate 
to be the ordinary cost of his caliber. I understand he got 
a barbecue, got a free trip in an airplane that was not carry- 
ing a pound of mail on a trip that was not on a mail route 
at all, got a new hat that cost $20, everything paid for, and 
came on back to Washington. There is a yacht free to take 
them out while men try to use them for a scheme for some 
crooked thing to rob the American people of some of the 
franchises that belong to them, free airplanes to bring men 
here and there to do something else with banking-house 
stool pigeons, to let them know when there is to be a can- 
celation of something that will enable them to swindle the 
poor American consumers out of the little that they have. 

But that is not half of it. I believe it has been said that 
the ground upon which the air-mail contracts were can- 
celed was that it was found that there had been a spoils 
conference at which it was agreed on who was going to 
carry the mail, and that there was a division of the routes. 
When that information became public, they instantly found 
that sufficient ground to cancel the air-mail contracts. I 
am not going to take issue with that. I accept that. But I 
want to deal with another spoils conference that was held 
in which the parties named in the document read at the 
desk a few moments ago participated, and I want to read 
the facts into the Recorp, as given under oath, to see 
whether or not we cannot get another contract canceled 
before they unload their stock on an unsuspecting public. 

The stock market is closed now, and they cannot get the 
sucker list into operation between now and tomorrow morn- 
ing. I want to save the American people from being treated 
just as they were in the air-mail-contract imbroglio. 

At page 618 of the hearings in the merchant-marine in- 
vestigation before the Committee on Merchant Marine, 
Radio, and Fisheries of the House, appeared the following. 
This is from the minutes of a meeting of the Shipping 
Board. They have the proceedings of the Shipping Board 
printed in this hearing. Commissioner Denton there said: 

I move that the International Mercantile Co. interests, the 
Chapman-Dollar-Dawson interests, and Mr. J. E. Sheedy, who 
represents also an interest, be invited to a session with the Board, 
looking toward a consolidated bid on the part of all of them. 

This was a secret meeting of the Board in which he 
moved that all these people be brought in to make a 
consolidated bid for the whole thing. 

Chairman O'Connor. Do you want him to come down before 


the Board? 
Commissioner Denton. All together, at the same time, as early 


as can be arranged. 


The air-mail contract conclave cannot beat this one. 

I want them all here to consolidate on their bid and put 
this thing in one barrel at one time. It is too much trouble 
to have a deal with too many of them. We are liable to 
have some man roaming the range when we do not know 
what his business is. It is a whole lot more satisfactory and 
convenient when we are dividing these spoils, it is much 
easier when the Government has $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 that 
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boats, to give it to them in one lump. If we have to divide 
the drink and pass it around, it takes time and it is liable to 
be confusing. 

At any rate, let us read on a little further: 

All together, at the same time, as early as can be arranged. 


Commissioner SMITH. Suppose you gave them until Tuesday. 
Commissioner Denton. Let us make it Monday. 


Tuesday was too long. 


Commissioner SMITH. 10 a.m., Monday morning. 

Chairman O'Connor. Wouldn't you be willing to leave out with 
reference to consolidation and just simply say a conference as to 
the proper disposal of this question now before us? 

Commissioner DENTON. I think that would be more diplomatic; 
yes. 


Still in secret session: 


Commissioner SMITH. Just leave out the question of combina- 
tion and consolidation; that might frighten some of them; look- 
ing to a solution of the difficulties in which the Board finds itself 
with the United States Lines. 


Commissicner Denton says, on page 616: 


Gentlemen, this is a lot of responsibility in our duty toward 
the establishment and maintenance of the services on the north 
Atlantic. Would it not be well, at this stage, when we have to 
consider Mr. Burke's telegram, which I have not had a chance to 
read yet, and the negotiations that we have not been able to make 
yet, or agree to as yet, with Chapman-Dollar-Dawson—would it 
not be worth while for this Board to make an effort to attempt to 
interest those people to agree on this working together in a 
mutual partnership or some agreement among themselves? The 
International Mercantile Marine and Chapman-Dawson-Dollar. 
Isn't it worth our effort to try to bring about such action? 

Commissioner Cong. In my opinion, it is the only solution of 
this question. 

Mr. President, it was in response to that—it was there 
and then—with these gentlemen as the absolute instigators 
of the matter, that this ship subsidy went out. That is the 
subject matter of what was contained in what was read 
at the clerk’s desk just a few moments ago; and who wound 
up with the subsidy? 

Why, Mr. President, in order that they might handle it 
exactly as they wished, when the United States Lines of 
Nevada got the contract and the ships, as I showed here 
on the floor the other day, they made an agreement giving 
the Roosevelt Steamship Co.—that is Kermit Roosevelt’s out- 
fit also—23 percent of the gross revenue as the “fees of 
operating management.” In other words, of the tonnage 
that the Leviathan carried, 23 percent of the gross was paid 
to the Roosevelt Steamship Co. for what was supposed to 
have been operating management; and Mr. Dollar himself 
testified on the witness stand that he had never heard of 
any such thing as that as a charge for operating manage- 
ment as long as he had been in the steamship business, 

They were building up an American merchant marine, 
were they? Well, let us see what the International Mercan- 
tile Marine did. 

Here is a contract between the International Mercantile 
Marine and His Britannic Majesty. The International Mer- 
cantile Marine had this in its contract: Here is the agree- 
ment with this benevolent concern that had charge of 
things, that was given $6,000,000 of Government notes free, 
that took out of service the Leviathan, which was supposed 
to be the greatest ship sailing between the United States 
and Southampton, and it is in the mud; and this concern 
has not paid a dime on the $3,000,000 it did agree to give 
for the $9,000,000 of notes. Here is the contract that the 
International Mercantile Marine had entered into. This was 
between the International Mercantile Marine and the British 
Government: 

This agreement shall have effect for 20 years from the 27th of 
September 1902 and shall continue in force thereafter subject to a 
notice of 5 years on either side (which may be given during the 
continuance of this agreement); provided, that His Majesty's 
Government shall have the right to terminate this agreement at 
any time if the association pursue a policy injurious to the inter- 
ests of the British mercantile marine or of British trade. 

In other words, this benevolent concern, to which we made 
all these gifts, and which we gave a $4,000,000 subsidy for 
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Roosevelt was exerting himself in an effort to get some kind 
of an underhold in order to preserve it—the International 
Mercantile Marine had, several years previously, gone into 
an agreement that nothing that would ever be done by them 
was ever to interfere with the supremacy of the British 
mercantile marine. 

They tried to get around that, Mr. President. They went 
over and made some kind of an amendment of this contract 
stipulating that the contract should not apply to American 
ships duly documented under the laws of the United States; 
but I am told by authority that this did not say anything 
about the management of American ships by the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine and that there was a vast differ- 
ence between putting responsibility in the ships and putting 
it in the management of the ships, and that that was the 
view taken of the matter by a former member of the Ship- 
ping Board, and he always regarded it as strictly impossible 
for them to do anything except contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the American mercantile marine. 

Now, there is another little innocent thing before the 
Senate. 

Following this particular time when Mr. Kermit Roose- 
velt and Mr. Vincent Astor had the yacht down there in 
Florida waters that they are talking about, Mr. Kermit 
Roosevelt issued a statement; and here is his statement, 
published in the New York Evening Post. He said: 

We are hopeful that the administration in Washington will 
eventually render the kind of assistance necessary to permit the 


completion of plans we have for a further development of 
American- flag fleets second to none on the high seas. 


How were they going to develop them? Why, they took 
off the Leviathan. Today the White Star Line, flying the 
British flag, on which the International Mercantile Marine 
holds a mortgage for $9,000,000, are operating the Majestic, 
and it is advertised as the biggest ship on the seas. They 
have taken off the Leviathan, which they bought for a song, 
with all the other ships, for $3,000,000 in notes, due 3 years 
from date, and we gave them a $4,000,000 contract on top 
of that, and they never have paid a dollar of the $3,000,000 
up to this time, and they junked the Leviathan, the opera- 
tion of which they claimed was the consideration for the 
low price. 

Was there a reason for taking off the Leviathan, Mr. 
President? 

I have here a report which shows that the last month the 
Leviathan ran it had 993 passengers to the voyage, as against 
955 carried in the Majestic, under the British flag. The 
Leviathan was carrying an average of 40 more passengers 
per trip than the Majestic, which flew the flag of Great 
Britain, was carrying. The Leviathan was the biggest ship 
in the world. It flew the American flag. These people had 
been given millions and millions and millions of dollars of 
American money; and after being placed in full control, with 
this kind of a subsidy, the next thing they did was to take 
off the Leviathan and make it unscaworthy, and today it is 
lying in the mud. 

Talk about giving them a subsidy! Here is another little 
thing coming up—this matter of reciprocity. 

I understand that these gentlemen have something figured 
on reciprocity. I never figured on it. I understand that 
the International Mercantile Marine now have matters all 
fixed so that they and their allies in agreement are the only 
ones that have any ships, and that if they can work the re- 
ciprocity agreements around to the point where they can say, 
in these reciprocal trade agreements, that a certain amount 
of the traffic shall be hauled in American ships, that is the 
same as though we wrote “the International Mercantile 
Marine“ into the contract for a lot of it. Thereby will this 
concern, so closely attached to foreign shipping interests, be 
given cargoes for the future, through “ reciprocity.” 

Those things, Mr. President, I present to the Senate. 
They have come within my knowledge; and I think it is 
my duty to communicate them to the Senate. 
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ROBERT H. JACKSON 

The Senate, in executive session, resumed the considera- 
tion of the nomination of Robert H. Jackson to be general 
counsel for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I desire to make just one 
or two more comments because of the statements made by 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] with respect to my state- 
ment to the following effect. I quote from the RECORD: 

I desire to point this out because I think the Secretary of the 
Treasury was absolutely tricky, and I think he is wholly unre- 
liable, in this connection, at least 

The Senator from Mississippi said that he could not agree 
in that conclusion, and the Senator from Virginia made 
some reference to vituperation. 

I have been here a long time. If I should approach the 
leader of the majority, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson], or the Senator from Virginia, and ask a question, 
and should be answered in the same manner that Mr. Mor- 
genthau answered me, I should say that they were tricky and 
unreliable. Mr. Morgenthau was asked by me if he had 
“ fired ” Prettyman, and he said “No.” It later developed 
that he had asked for his resignation. That did not develop, 
however, until later. 

I ask the Senator from Virginia now, if I should approach 
him and ask him if he had “ fired” Prettyman, and he had 
only asked for his resignation, whether he would have 
said no.“ 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I should have said that I 
had “ fired” him. 

I was unhappy in the use of the words. I am so accus- 
tomed to moderation that, knowing that the Senator from 
Michigan was scarcely less moderate than I, I just blundered 
there. I meant to use the word “reproach”, rather than 
“ vituperate.” 

Mr. COUZENS. I thank the Senator. 

That is no. 1. Now, I shall mention point no. 2 in con- 
firmation of my statement, which I do not retract one iota. 

When Mr. Morgenthau was asked before the Finance Com- 
mittee whether Mr. Jackson had been sworn in or not, he 
answered in the affirmative, and stopped. It appears that 
for 9 days prior to that Mr. Jackson had occupied the posi- 
tion of general counsel without taking his oath of office. 
Yet, in answer to my question as to whether he had been 
sworn in or not, the Secretary answered in the affirmative, 
without any qualification at all, to the effect that he had 
served 9 days without having taken his oath of office. 

I submit that if I had asked the Senator from Arkansas 
or the Senator from Virginia that same sort of question, 
either of those gentlemen would have said. He was sworn 
in on the 9th of February, 9 days after he was appointed.” 

Because of those evasive answers, I stand by my conclu- 
sion that at least in this connection the Secretary was tricky 
and unreliable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the 
Senate advise and consent to the nomination of Robert H. 
Jackson to be general counsel for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in view of 
the length of time the nomination of Mr. Robert H. Jackson 
has been pending before the Senate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be notified of the action of the 
Senate in confirming the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the President will be notified. 

LEGISLATIVE SESSION 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate resume the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to. 

NATIONAL INCOME 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, some time ago the 
Senate authorized the publication of a report on distribu- 
tion of income, which has been given Senate Document 
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No. 124. Since that time certain illustrations have been 
presented. 

After conferring with the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, I ask unanimous consent for an addi- 
tional order incorporating the illustrations and ordering 
them printed with the document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7295) making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 
4, 5, 25, and 35. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 29, 37, and 38, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2, and agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$18,500,000 ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 27, and agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $98,500,000 “; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $47,200,000 ”; and tre Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “$12,000,000 “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert 513,325,000; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in disagreement 
amendments numbered 3, 31, 32, 33, and 34. 

CARTER GLASS, 

KENNETH McCKELLAR, 

Park TRAMMELL, 

FREDERICK STEIWER, 

L. J. DICKINSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

WILLIAM W. ARNOLD, 

Lours LUDLOW, 

JOHN TABER, 

CLARENCE J. MeLrop, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate agree to the 
conference report. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I move now that the 
Senate recede from its amendments numbered 31, 32, 33, 
and 34. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in regard to the amend- 
ments on which the Senate has just voted to recede, I want 
to make a short statement. 
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These amendments refer to what is known as the “ Reeds- 
ville, W. Va., mat 
ments back to the House, and the House voted 3 to 1, as I 
recollect, against accepting the Senate amendments. Of 
course, under those circumstances, I cannot ask to have the 
amendments go back to conference, and therefore I have 
moved that the Senate recede. 

In that connection I want to say that I think both Houses 
made a mistake in not adopting the Reedsville plan. My 
reasons are to be found in a statement from the Post Office 
Department, which I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks at this place in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 

be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Marcy 7, 1934. 
Memorandum for Mr. Evans. 

In connection with the strong opposition to the proposed erec- 
tion of a Government factory in connection with the consumma- 
tion of the subsistence-homesteads project near Reedsville, W.Va., 
which has developed among manufacturers throughout the coun- 
try, and particularly to that which has mahifested itself through 
the Keyless Lock Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., which, it is understood, 
is owned by Mr. Arthur R. Baxter, of that city, there is set out 
herein for such consideration as the facts may warrant, certain 
information which is supported by records in the Department and 
by personal obseryation and contact in the factory of the Keyless 
Lock Co. and in post offices on a number of occasions. 

For several years the product of the Keyless Lock Co., as far 
as the Post Office Department is concerned, has been confined 
exclusively to the manufacture of steel furniture and screen-line 
equipment which is sold on contract to the Government, or sold 
outright or leased to a postmaster or the lessor of a building in 
which the post office is located. The latter plan is more highly 
remunerative to the Keyless Lock Co, than the former plan for 
the reason that in practically every instance a much lower rate 
is made to the Government than to a postmaster or other lessee 
for the outright purchase of the necessary equipment. 

Investigation disclosed that the greatest source of revenue ac- 
cruing to the Keyless Lock Co., however, is derived from post- 
office furniture and screen-line equipment furnished a postmaster 
on a rental basis, payable monthly in advance, under the terms 
of an iron-clad lease contract executed by the company and the 
postmaster or lessor of a post-office building. There is attached 
hereto a photostatic copy of form of such lease executed by a 
postmaster, which is as follows: 

“To have and to hold same from the date of installation, and 
to continue thereafter so long as the said lessee continues as 
postmaster at —————, and until said chattel property is shipped 
back to said owner by said lessee, as hereinafter provided. And 
said lessee, in consideration of the leasing of said chattel prop- 
erty, by the said owner, as herein set forth, agrees to pay to the 
said owner, as rent for said chattel property, the sum of —— 
dollars and —— cents (¢——) a month in advance, the first pay- 
ment being due on the date of installation, and to continue there- 
after monthly until the termination of this lease contract. 

“And the said lessee further agrees that all of the said property 
shall be considered as chattel property, and hereby agrees not 
to attach any portion thereof to any building which would oper- 
ate to make said chattel property a part of any building. It is, 
however, agreed between the said owner and lessee that the said 
Owner will supply the necessary ‘filler strips’ without charge 
to the said lessee, which ‘filler strips the said lessee may at- 
tach to his walls as part of said walls, and to said ‘filler strips’ 
the above-mentioned post-office screen work may be attached 
with removable screws. 

“It is further agreed and understood between the said parties 
to this lease contract that the said owner will carefully crate the 
said chattel property described above, and deliver the same f. o. b. 
the railroad station at Indianapolis, Ind., and that the said lessee 
will pay for, at his own expense, all freight, hauling, and erection 
charges connected with the installation of said work, and further 
that at the expiration of his incumbency as postmaster, the said 
lessee shall immediately, at his own expense, carefully take down, 
crate, and ship same to the said owner at Indianapolis, Ind., or 
to ae equally distant point at owner's option, all freight charges 
prepaid. 

It is further agreed between the parties that at the expira- 
tion of this lease, peaceable possession of the said chattel prop- 
erty shall be given to the said owner in as good condition as 
when shipped to the said lessee, the usual wear and tear excepted; 
and furthermore, that upon the nonpayment of said rent that the 
said owner may, at his election, within 30 days after said rent 
shall have become due, recover possession of said chattel prop- 

erty, as if the same was held by forcible detainer.” 

This lease contains no provision whatever for the subsequent 
purchase of the equipment by the lessee, regardless of the amount 
that may have been paid in rental therefor, and, notwi g 
the provisions of the lease as applies to the lessee it might not 
deserve severe criticism if it obligated the lessee for a reasonably 
limited period, but it is operative to the fullest extent “so long 
as the said lessee continues as postmaster”, and there are numer- 
Ous instances where postmasters have continuous service extending 
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over a period of 25 or 30, and in some instances over 40 years, 


„ The House conferees took the amend- there being a few instances in excess of even this period. 


Investigation disclosed that there are a large number of cases 
where this, or a similar contract has remained in full force and 
effect over such an extended period that, based upon the quoted 
sale price, the equipment covered by such lease contract had been 
paid for several times over in rentals, even as many as six or 
seven times. 

For instance, there was installed in the post office at Beacon 
Falls, Conn., on September 1, 1918, certain equipment manufac- 
tured by the Keyless Lock Co., at which time that company quoted 
to the postmaster, who was also the lessor of the building in which 
the office was conducted, a price of $1,209 for the outright 
purchase of the equipment by the postmaster, or on a rental basis 
of $104 per quarter, or $416 per annum. The rental plan was 
chosen by the postmaster and the records in the Department show 
that this equipment is still being rented at that rate. On the 
basis of 15, years and 7 months (the current March quarter in 
advance) since the date of the installation of this equipment and 
figured at the rate quoted per annum, it appears that there has 
been paid in rental on this equipment a total of $6,968. Based 
on the initial cost of this equipment as quoted by the Keyless 
Lock Co., that is, $1,209, fully installed, the annual payment of 
eee m. rental is equal to 34.4 percent per annum on the invest- 
ment. 

Again the Keyless Lock Co. furnished certain equipment, to the 
lessor, for use in the post office at Tonkawa, Okla. on a rental 
basis of $80 per month and the lease on the present post-office 
quarters at that point terminated on February 26, 1934, at the 
expiration of 10 years. Rental on this equipment at the rate of 
$80 per month amounted to $960 per annum and over the period 
of 10 years there was paid $9,600 for the use of the equipment, 
which would have cost at the of the lease approximately 
the sum of $1,861, figured item by item at the prevailing rate at 
that time. Much of the equipment furnished, however, is not in 
use, a large portion of it now being stored in the building. 
Recently when investigating the case at Tonkawa with a view to 
obtaining a new lease at a reduced rate, the post-office 
handling the case was able to obtain an offer for the new lease 
at a rate of $830 per annum, as against a rate of $2,100 per annum 
under the former lease, due in a large measure to the Keyless 
Lock Co. having agreed to reduce to the lessor the rate for rental 
of such equipment as was actually in use at Tonkawa from $80 
to $15 per month, with the understanding that any taxes that 
ae be levied against this equipment would be paid by the 
essee. 

Further, there was installed in the post office at Urbana, Ohio, 
on March 1, 1922, certain equipment manufactured by the Keyless 
Lock Co., which equipment was rented by the lessor of the build- 
ing in which the post office was conducted, from the Keyless Lock 
Co. on the basis of $964 per annum, the records showing that this 
rental was d throughout the life of the lease which expired on 
March 1, 1932. When this lease was about to expire and the post- 
office inspector was endeavoring to negotiate a new lease at a 
reduced rate it developed that the lessor of the building would 
not consent to a reduction in the rental then in effect and it 
became necessary to take the matter up direct with the Keyless 
Lock Co, with a view to having that concern make a substantial 
reduction in their charge for rental of the equipment. After a 
somewhat lengthy correspondence the Keyless Lock Co. stated that 
they were willing to reduce the rate of rental but they requested 
the De t to set the amount which, of course, the Depart- 
ment could not do. The who handled the lease case in 
this instance stated in his report that he had no information as 
to what this equipment y cost, but gave it as his opinion 
that new equipment sufficient for the needs of the office would 
cost approximately $3,500 at the time of the investigation and 
that it was not believed that the equipment then in use would 
have a value in excess of $2,000 in 1932. It was also the opinion 
of the inspector that the rate of rental then being charged by the 
Keyless Lock Co. for the use of this equipment was apparently 
excessive, which rate, of course, would be included by the pro- 
ponent in his proposal to the Department. The list of items of 
equipment furnished in this instance has subsequently been 
checked against approximate current prices in effect at that time, 
and it is estimated that this equipment, when new, could have 
been purchased for approximately 82,250 and that it could be 
purchased today for about $2,000. 

In any event, when the Department informed the Keyless Lock 
Co. that it was not believed that their equipment had a value in 
excess of $3,500 they immediately agreed on that amount as a basis 
on which to submit an offer to reduce their rental, and they sub- 
mitted an offer to accept 12 percent of that amount, or $420, per 
annum for the new lease. The Department protested that this 
rate was still too high and that a rate of $280 per annum, or 6- 
percent return plus 2 percent for incidentals, would be fair. To 
this latter proposal the Keyless Lock Co. finally agreed, but when 
it came to setting the date for the new rental rate to become effec- 
tive they would not consent to March 1, 1932, the date of expira- 
tion of the former lease, as desired by the Department, but they 
arbitrarily set it for June 1, and the higher, or former, rate was 
paid them from March 1 to May 31, and then the new rate of $280 
per annum became effective on June 1, 1932. This rate continued 
in effect until December 11, 1933, on which date the office was 
moved into the new Federal building, and the lease on the equip- 
ment automatically expired. Thus it will be noted that the Key- 
less Lock Co. received a total of some $10,308 from the lessor of 
the building for the use of equipment which could have been 
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purchased by the Department outright for about $2,500, and title 
to this equipment was still vested in the Keyless Lock Co. at the 
termination of the lease; and the same is likewise true in the two 
cases previously mentioned herein. 

Another case in point indicating that it would be to the finan- 
cial advantage of the Department to provide Government-owned 
equipment in leased buildings is that of temporary quarters for 
the main post office in the city of Detroit, Mich, at the present 
time. The Keyless Lock Co. manufactured and sold outright to 
the lessor of the temporary quarters in Detroit, provided by the 
Treasury Department, a steel screen line approximately 300 feet 
long containing 32 service windows. The cost of all this equip- 
ment was taken into the cost of alterations on the building of the 
successful bidder for temporary quarters, who was given a lease 
on June 2, 1931, for 157,420 square feet of floor space, at the rate of 
$65,000 per annum, to run for a period of 18 months, and for 
as long thereafter as should be required by the Government. It 
was stated that the cost of the alterations to fit the quarters for 
the needs of the Government, including all equipment, should be 
$95,400, which amount was divided into 12 equal parts and added 
to the rent for the first 12 months of occupancy. Thus it will be 
noted that the Government actually paid the cost of this equip- 
ment in 1 year, and ownership is still actually in the hands of the 
lessor of the temporary quarters. If the Government manufac- 
tured or otherwise owned this equipment, it could be transferred 
to other post offices as needed, and a substantial saving in cost to 
the Department would result thereby. 

With particular reference to the product of the Keyless Lock 


common practice on the part 

service large quantities of old used equipment which has been 
repossessed by the company either on account of the nonpayment 
of rental by termination of a lease with a postmaster or other 
lessee, or which has turned back to the owner bodily by a 
postmaster after his office had been furnished with suitable 
Government-owned equipment. 

The process of rehabilitation has been by submerging the steel 
screen line units in an acid bath to remove every vestige of the 
former finish; then the dents and other defects in the metal are 
rolled out by heavy machinery, flanges are straightened and 
squared, slight rust spots removed, and the equipment is then 
returned to the finishing room where a new finish is put on, the 
equipment being subsequently returned to the shipping room 
apparently ready for new-trade channels. It is not known 
whether or not any of these rehabilitated units have ever been 
sold as new equipment, but it is no reflection on the integrity of 
the Keyless Lock Co. to state that much of it could easily be 
furnished as new equipment to the average postmaster or other 
person unfamiliar with such product. 

I have on a number of occasions, when visiting this plant on 
Official duty, noted their drying ovens completely filled with this 
rehabilitated equipment, while other sections of the plant would 
have large quantities of this made-over equipment on the floors. 
I distinctly recall that on one occasion when I was Officially at 
this factory one of the foremen directed my particular attention 
to a long array of screen-line panels standing along the walls of 
one of the rooms, and he suggested that I go over and look at these 
units carefully and then come back and let him know what I 
thought of the equipment. I accordingly went over and looked 
carefully at a number of these units and then returned to where 
this foreman was working, and I said to him, “ Well, they look 
pretty nifty”, whereupon he said to me, “ You will be 
when I tell you that that particular screen-line equipment has 
been in constant service for over 15 years.” 

While on a recent tour of official duty through the West I visited 
the factory of the George Fensky Co. in San Francisco, Calif., a 
concern which manufactures post-office equipment of wood, on 
which occasion Mr. Fensky brought up the question of the Gov- 
ernment going to manufacture post-office equipment in the pro- 
posed new factory near Reedsville, W.Va., and he voluntarily in- 
formed me that he had received a letter from Mr. Baxter, of the 
Keyless Lock Co., strongly urging him to write letters protesting 
the proposed action of the Government going into the manufac- 
ture of postal equipment, these letters to be addressed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Postmaster General Farley, and to Senator HA 
JOHNSON, of California, and that he had acted accordingly in the 
matter. 

It is well known that Mr. Baxter is the author of many state- 
ments protesting violently against the contemplated manufac- 
ture by the Government of post-office furniture and screen-line 
equipment and as a refutation of his repeated claim that such ac- 
tion by the Department would throw hundreds of men out of 
employment at his factory, there is quoted below an excerpt from 
a letter written by him to the purchasing agent of the Post Office 
Department under date of June 9, 1933: 

“As you probably know, we (the Keyless Lock Co.) have been 
receiving practically no business from your office on screen line 
and furniture during the past year, but we are still going through 
the formality of making bids.” 

Mr. Baxter, as well as a number of others through whom he is 
working violently against the West Virginia project, is on record 
in print on a number of occasions as stating that if this project 
goes through it will close his factory down entirely and thus 
throw out of employment 250 men. In this connection I desire 
to state that I have been official trips of inspection to 


the factory of the Keyless Lock Co. in Indianapolis regularly since 
July 16, 1931, and never once during that time to my knowledge 
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has Mr. Baxter ever had that number of men employed, and I do 
not hesitate to say that I do not think he has ever during that 
PE Oe AERE EDA. KONE OE AA SPORE LR DIR SORT: BF 
one 

It is shown, by careful examination of the files relating to 

various lease cases in which is involved the furnishing of equip- 
ment by the Keyless Lock Co. or the American Post Office Equip- 
ment Co., both concerns owned by Mr. Baxter, the Department 
has for a number of years paid indirectly into the treasuries of 
these concerns thousands of dollars representing financial returns 
on the original investment involved in each case from 10 to 
500 percent. 
The Keyless Lock Co. (and the American Post Office Equipment 
Co.) have two sources of revenue on rentals of equipment, namely, 
through rental to lessors of post-office who, in turn, pass 
the charge along to the Department as additional rent, and 
through rentals of equipment to postmasters, usually at offices 
of the third class, who are required to provide their own equip- 
ment. Very few postmasters at offices of the third class, upon 
appointment, are able to purchase outright the equipment neces- 
sary to conduct the office. It has been my observation in going 
over numerous rental cases in the division of post-office quarters 
that advantage of this circumstance has been taken by the 
Keyless Lock Co., which, what might be termed high- 
pressure salesmanship, has been able to induce many postmasters 
to sign leases for equipment at excessive rates, considering the 
value of the equipment; which leases contain the provision that 
the contract shall remain in force so long as the leases shall 
continue as at the office involved. 

Several years ago the Department, under authority of Congress, 
entered into a program of relieving postmasters at offices of the 
third class of expense in connection with rental of equipment by 
making leases at these offices with the Government supplying the 
equipment. After revi hundreds of questionnaires received 
from postmasters in the $1,900 to $2,300 salary grades, a number of 
cases were selected for investigation by inspectors with a view to 
making long-term leases with Government-owned equipment. An 
attempt was made to relieve first those postmasters who were 
renting equipment at an excessive rate. Consequently, a great 
many of the leases which were finally entered into and under 
which the Department supplied the equipment were at offices 
where the postmasters had signed leases with the Keyless Lock 
Co. The company endeavored in most cases to force the post- 
masters to comply with the terms of the leases and to continue 
to pay the rent on the equipment, even thought it had been 
removed from the post offices and Government-owned equipment 
installed in lieu thereof. A number of postmasters in this cate- 
gory wrote the Department for advice relative to what should be 
done as the result of the demands of the Keyless Lock Co. Inas- 
much as the solicitor for the Post Office Department ruled that 
the lease contract was legal, the Department had no other re- 
course than to advise the postmaster that the argum mt was be- 
tween him and the Keyless Lock Co. 

It is known, however, that the Keyless Lock Co. did not en- 
deavor to enforce the contracts in some cases. Instead of trying 
to force the postmasters to continue to pay the rentals indefi- 
nitely, the Keyless Lock Co., in an effort to get as much money 
as possible from the „offered to take back the equip- 
ment on condition that several months’ rental be paid after the 
equipment was shipped back to the factory at the postmaster's 
expense. 

For instance, the postmaster at Salina, Utah, in a letter to the 
Department dated April 28, 1932, stated that “the company has 
told me it will cancel my contract if I will continue to pay the 
above amount of rent for 6 months after returning the boxes 
to the home office.” 

The ter at Salina had rented the equipment from the 
Keyless Lock Co. at the rate of $148.20 per year for 8 years, or a 
total of $1,185.60. As the result of the investigation by the in- 
spector looking toward making a lease at Salina, with the De- 
partment supplying the equipment, the Department purchased 
all new modern standard equipment from the Keyless Lock Co. 
for the sum of $1,129.36. 

In support of the contention that the lease contracts which 
the Keyless Lock Co. made with various postmasters were unfair 
and that the company was quite willing to cancel the agreements 
rather than to force to continue paying rentals, it 
has been ascertained that the Keyless Lock Co. in many cases 
involving purchase of Government-owned equipment, offered to 
sell to the Department, at a greatly reduced price, the second- 
hand equipment which was then being rented to the postmasters, 

None of these proposals of the Keyless Lock Co. to sell the 
second-hand equipment was accepted by the Department inasmuch 
as the equipment was found in practically all cases to be non- 
standard. 

Listed below are a number of third-class offices which fall in 
the class of those just mentioned: 

Oldham, S.Dak.: Postmaster rented equipment from the Keyless 
Lock Co. at $165 per year for 7 years. Department bought new 
equipment from Morgan Lumber & Manufacturing Co. for $822.76, 

St. George, S. C.: Postmaster rented equipment from the Keyless 
Lock Co. at $171.60 per year for 5 years. Department bought new 
3 from the Keyless Lock Co. for 8944.30 f. o. b. Indian- 
apo! $ 

Pemberville, Ohio: Equipment rented by postmaster from the 
Keyless Lock Co. at $152.40 per annum for 7 years. Department 
purchased new equipment from Federal Equipment Co. for $892, 
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Cumberland, Ky.: Screen line only rented from the Keyless Lock 
Co. for several years at $273 per annum. Department purchased 
new equipment from the Keyless Lock Co. for $1,311.33. 

Whitesville, W.Va.: Lessor rented equipment from the Keyless 
Lock Co. at $150 per annum. Department purchased new equip- 
ment from Federal Equipment Co. for the net sum of $818.90. The 
Keyless Lock Co. offered to sell to the Department for 8495 the 
second-hand equipment it was renting to the postmaster for the 
sum of $150 per year. This proposal was rejected, however, inas- 
much as the used equipment was not standard. 

Decatur, Miss.: Paid the Keyless Lock Co. $90 per year for 2 
sections lockboxes 120-32-8 for 6 years. Department purchased 
complete equipment for $962.70 (delivered and installed) from 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. 

Tinley Park, III.: Postmaster paid $264 to the Keyless Lock Co. 
(per year) for equipment, 2 years. Department purchased equiv- 
alent equipment from McLane Manufacturing Co. for $752.40. 

Gridley, III.: Postmaster paid $142 per year to American Post 
Office Equipment Co. for equipment for 8 years; value, $1,190. 
Department purchased new equipment from the Keyless Lock Co. 
(delivered and installed) for $1,036.33. 

Isle, Minn.: Postmaster paid $144 per year rent to the Keyless 
Lock Co. for equipment, 6 years. Department purchased new 
equipment from the Keyless Lock Co. (delivered and installed) 
for $805.49 less 5 percent, 10 days. 

Mound City, Kans.: Postmaster rented equipment from the 
Keyless Lock Co. at $121.20 per year for 2 years. Department 
purchased equipment from the Keyless Lock Co. (delivered and 
installed) for $1,023.37 less 5 percent, 10 days. 

With reference to the first source of revenue to the Keyless 
Lock Co. by rental of equipment, mentioned above, namely, the 
rental of equipment to lessors, it is this business that represents 
a vast source of income to the Keyless Lock Co. 

At Huntington Beach, Calif., under a lease executed for post- 
office quarters in 1922, equipment was rented by the lessor from 
the Keyless Lock Co. at a rate of $540 per annum, with the 
Department paying the lessor $2,400 per annum for the quarters. 
This lease was extended in 1927 on a month-to-month basis at 
the same rate and renewed on September 21, 1928, for another 5 
years at $1,500 per annum. During the 11 years the lease ran, the 
Keyless Lock Co. received $5,940 for the rental of the equipment. 
On June 9 last, the inspector handling the lease case reported 
that an equipment company on the coast had offered to duplicate 
the equipment, delivered and installed, for the sum of $2,000. On 
attempting to make a new lease, the inspector suggested to the 
lessor that he negotiate with the Keyless Lock Co. for the p 
of securing a reduction in the rental paid for equipment. The 
company finally agreed to reduce the rent to $22 per month, and 
the lessor thereupon agreed to renew the lease at $1,000 per year 
with equipment, or at $800 per year without equipment. It may 
be stated that subsequently, after readvertising for quarters, the 
present lessors submitted a new proposal, which was accepted, 
for rental at $480 per year with the Government supplying the 
equipment. 

At Overton, Tex., the equipment owned by the Keyless Lock Co., 
valued at approximately $450 by the lease inspector, was rented 
to the postmaster by the company at the rate of $96 per year. 
In negotiating the new lease the inspector suggested that the 
Department take over the second-hand equipment belonging to 
the Keyless Lock Co., inasmuch as certain Department-owned 
equipment was also in use at the office and used in conjunction 
with this privately owned equipment. After advertising in the 
usual manner, an order was drawn on April 2, 1932, on the Key- 
less Lock Co. for the second-hand equipment. Notwithstanding 
this purchase by the Department, the Keyless Lock Co. continued 
to bill the postmaster for rental, sending him a notice on June 
23, 1932, that a payment of $8 would be due July 1; and on or 
about July 30, 1932, sent him a notice that $16 rental was past 
due. The postmaster called the matter to the attention of the 
Department, asking if information he had received from the in- 
spector to the effect that the equipment had been purchased by 
the Department was correct. The matter was taken up with the 
Keyless Lock Co. and request made that the billing for rental 
be discontinued; also, make refund of any rental paid after April 
2, 1932. Under date of September 20, 1932, the Keyless Lock Co. 
acknowledged the errors and stated the amount overpaid had been 
refunded to the postmaster at Overton, Tex. 

At Sinton, Tex., a lease at the rate of $1 per year expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1933. Previous to the expiration of the lease the De- 
partment was in controversy with the lessor relative to matters 

of light, heat, etc. The lessor, who rented equipment from the 

Keyless Lock Co. at the rate of $468 per year, was in arrears to 
that concern in the amount of approximately $750. A group of 
business men agreed to assist the lessor in paying the expense 
of renting equipment, furnishing heat, light, etc., but the indi- 
viduals who made this agreement failed to carry out their part 
of the contract, and the lessors lost considerable money in carry- 
ing out the lease. When the time came to negotiate a new lease, 
the lessor was in the position of an unsuitable lessor, but the 
inspector stated that he believed conditions would be much im- 
proved under a new lease at a regular rental. 

The most advantageous proposal was that of the owner of the 
quarters then occupied, and the owner offered quarters either 
with or without equipment. The Keyless Lock Co., only after the 
inspector had suggested to the proponent that an effort be made 
to have the rental reduced, agreed to reduce the rental on the 
equipment, which was then 10 years old and nonstandard, to 


$240 per year under a 5-year lease with option fo renew for an 
additional 5 years at the same rate. 

The Division of Equipment and Supplies was requested to advise 
whether second-hand equipment could be furnished for the 
Sinton office (current legislation. prohibits the purchase of new 
equipment for offices of the third class) but that Division advised 
that all evailable equipment had been assigned to other post 
Offices of the third class. 

Consequently it was determined that the best interests of all 
concerned would be served by accepting proposal no. 1 at the 
rate of $480 per year for the room then occupied with equipment 
supplied by the lessor. Half of this rental will, in turn, be paid 
to the Keyless Lock Co., by the lessor, and under the 5-year lease 
that concern will be paid $1,200 for equipment which it has al- 
ready rented to the lessor for 10 years and on which it has 
received approximately $4,500 in rentals. 

From the above it can be seen that if the Department were 
authorized to furnish equipment to post offices of the third class 
where unusual conditions exist, a direct saving in rentals could 
be effected many times. If Government-owned equipment had 
been carried in stock which could have been provided the Sinton 
post office the cost would be much less than $1,200, which will 
be paid in rental, and at the expiration of the lease period the 
Department would still own the equipment. 

In connection with this phase of the matter attention is also 
invited to the fact that many times lease cases are delayed to the 
point where acceptance of the new proposal is not effected until 
about the time the old lease expires. If the Department is re- 
quired to furnish the equipment, it takes from 60 to 120 days to 
go through the regular routine of advertising, awarding contract, 
manufacturing, shipment, and installation of the equipment. 
Many times this involves double rentals or the payment of exces- 
sive renewal rates in the old quarters. The point is made that 
if the Department manufactured its own screen-line equipment, 
the various items of equipment could be made up in advance and 
carried in stock veady for immediate shipment, thus effecting 
considerable saving. 

I. P. Dawson, 
Traveling Mechanician. 


Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, I may say that many 
Representatives and Senators were perhaps persuaded to 
vote as they did in reference to this matter by propaganda 
sent out from what is known as the Keyless Lock Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind. The statement I have had printed in 
the Recorp has to do with that. That company has been 
enjoying a virtual monopoly for some years in furnishing 
post-office equiqment, first to the Government, and, sec- 
ondly, to the several post offices, at such prices that I think 
any fair-minded man would say, after having read the state- 
ment, that such purchases should not be permitted under any 
circumstances. The Government should not have paid any 
such prices, nor should the Government make it necessary 
for the postmasters of the country to pay such prices. 

At a later date I will introduce a bill seeking to deal with 
the question of post-office equipment. The situation ought 
to be corrected, and the only possible way in which it can 
be corrected is for the Government to take some such step 
as is set out in the amendments referred to. 


UNCLAIMED DEPOSITS IN NATIONAL BANKS—RECONSIDERATION 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, 2 or 3 days ago the Senate 
agreed to a motion requesting the House to return to the 
Senate the bill (S. 2359) to provide for the disposition of 
unclaimed deposits in national banks, which we had passed. 
The House has now messaged the bill back to the Senate in 
accordance with our request. Now that the bill is again in 
the Senate, I ask unanimous consent that the votes by which 
it was read the third time and passed be reconsidered, and 
that the measure be placed on the Senate calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, yesterday I entered a motion 
to reconsider the votes by which House bill 6604, the naval 
construction bill, had been read the third time and passed, 
because I wanted to have an amendment which I had offered 
considered and voted on by the Senate. 

I have had conferences with the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives and 
the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs as 
to the purpose I desire to serve, and they have promised to 
consider the matter, and state they think they can work out 
a reasonably satisfactory solution of it in the provisions 
which will be in conference. I do not want to hold up or 
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delay the bill, and I have every confidence in the ability of 
the gentlemen to whom I have referred to be fair in the 
matter, so I withdraw my notice of a motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the notice 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
insist on its amendments to House bill 6604, ask a confer- 
ence with the House on the bill and amendments, and that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. Wars, Mr. Tres, Mr. HALE, 
and Mr. Metcatr conferees on the part of the Senate. 

INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC COMMODITY 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7478) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to 
include cattle as a basic agricultural commodity, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FESS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Ohio having yielded, I 
desire to ask the Senator from Texas as to the parliamentary 
situation. I understand the pending proposal is the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas to the language 
found on lines 2 and 3, page 2. Is that correct? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The matter immediately pending is the 
committee amendment, to strike out the word “advance” 
and then I propose to urge my amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want to delay consideration of 
the committee amendment, but I want to discuss briefly the 
proposal of the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the com- 
mittee amendment is agreed to, and the question now is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConNALLY] on lines 2 and 3, page 2. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I should like very much 
to propound a question or two to the Senator from Texas 
with respect to the reasons for the amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think I shall proceed just 
briefly, if the Senator from Ohio will permit me. 

As I read the House text, the money to be provided out 
of the Treasury, in the sum of $200,000,000, is to be reim- 
bursed and again covered into the Treasury of the United 
States through a duly levied processing tax. When the bill 
reached the Senate committee the word “advance” was 
stricken out, so it makes a pure grant out of the Treasury in 
the sum of $200,000,000 to be used in the cattle and dairy 
industry. Is that the interpretation the Senator from Texas 
places on the bill? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is not. 

Mr. McNARY. What purpose was there in striking out 
the word advance“? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was not present in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I assume the Senator 
from Oregon was there when the Secretary appeared and 
asked that the word be stricken out. 

Mr. McNARY. I was not there. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sure that it was stricken out for 
the reason that the effect of this bill is to place cattle under 
section 12 of the original act. Under section 12 of the orig- 
inal act, subsections (a) and (b), the Secretary is authorized 
to make use of the appropriation for rental and benefit pay- 
ments. It does not use the word “advance”; neither does 
the act use the word “advance” with respect to any other 
agricultural commodity. It simply treats cattle as it treats 
all other basic commodities. I assume the word “ advance ” 
was stricken out at the request of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture because he did not want to differentiate between cattle 
and the other commodities. 

The Senator from Colorado just called my attention to 
the proceedings before the committee. If the Senator from 
Oregon will bear with me, I will refer briefly to the statement 
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of Chester C. Davis, Administrator, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration: 

There is one criticism that I have of the form of the bill as it 
came over from the House. If you will take that bill and turn 
over to the second page, it says: 

“And to make advance rental and/or benefit payments with 
respect thereto.” As you gentlemen know, we have power under 
the present bill to make advances when they are benefit payments 
by securing a advance. I think your committee should 
take that word “advance” out and just say: “To make rental 
and benefit payments with thereto”, for the reason that 
with that “advance” in there it might raise a question as to 
whether the practice we now follow is legal or not; whether since 
you state the advance in connection with cattle it might imply 
that we have not the power to make the advance with the other 
commodities. 


The legal staff consulted me some days ago and made the 
same argument, that since they had the power under the 
general act to make advance payments, if we inserted that 
word it might imply that as to other commodities it did 
not have that power. 

Mr. McNARY. That is the view I have taken of the 
language since reading it this afternoon. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, it appears to me that pos- 
sibly the reason they asked for this change was on account 
of section 9 (a), which provides that wherever benefit pay- 
ments are made a processing tax must be immediately 
levied. I cannot see the difference between an advance 
and a benefit payment. If money is advanced to a farmer 
on account of his crop, it seems to me it is a benefit pay- 
ment. That is the way I interpret it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is perfectly clear to me 
that, under section 11, subdivision (b), the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of Agriculture cooperating or 
collaborating can determine in advance the amount of 
money that will accumulate from the levying of the proc- 
essing tax. That is a very simple thing to do, and that is 
what is done in the case of all the commodities now named 
in the act. I assume the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Texas is intended to bring again this language 
back into the act under subdivision 12, namely, that there 
will be no gratuity, no grant, no advance, if not reim- 
bursable into the Treasury of the United States, so that 
cattle will not be favored over any other commodity speci- 
fied in the bill. Is that the view of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator from Oregon 
that I tried to make that clear yesterday by saying I was 
insisting that cattle be not set apart in any particular classi- 
fication and that they have no benefits under this bill that 
other agricultural commodities do not obtain. 

Mr. McNARY. I was not here yesterday. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I feel that is a fair attitude to take, 
and I feel that it is one that the Secretary of Agriculture 
approves, and I believe that to do anything else will rouse 
more antagonism to the bill, and will cause us to lose more 
than we are losing by reason of retaining the provisions 
now in the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. What does the Senator mean by adding 
to the act this language?— : 

And to support and balance the markets for the dairy- and beef- 
cattle industry? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator from Oregon 
that that language was inserted at the suggestion of the 
Department in order that the Secretary might proceed with 
arrangements through marketing agreements and whatever 
other arrangements he is able to work out, toward balanc- ` 
ing production and consumption by removal of diseased 
cattle, getting rid of the old cows and canning them, and 
things of that kind. That is my understanding of why they 
desired that language. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator expect the Congress 
later to appropriate the full amount of money authorized 
in this bill? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope that it will not be necessary, I 
will say to the Senator; but I do not know. 

Mr. McNARY. What processing tax has the Senator 
from Texas figured will it be necessary to levy in order to 
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meet the conditions which he attempts to remedy by this 
language? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say quite frankly to the Senator 
that the Senator from Texas has not in mind any particular 
processing tax, because he is not sufficiently advised as to 
the plans to be put into operation. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator believe that one is nec- 
essary at this time to aid the cattle industry? When the 
first allotment bill was before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, at which time I was chairman, in the last 
session of the Hoover administration, the cattlemen of the 
country were vehement in their opposition to being included 
in any allotment bill. The late and most beloved Senator 
from Wyoming, Senator Kendrick, fought it very earnestly 
and successfully, and cattle were omitted from the bill, 
upon the theory that the processing tax would have to be 
paid by the producer of livestock. 

I now want to ask the Senator from Texas, who comes 
from a great cattle-raising section, what is the theory 
upon which he now proceeds in an effort to amend this bill? 
Do the cattlemen believe they can afford to absorb the 
processing tax? When is it to be levied? What is the 
amount of the tax? What are the facts that caused the 
Senator today to rise on his feet and advocate the plan 
which a few months ago was stoutly opposed by the cattle 
industry of the country? That is all I am asking. It is 
just a simple inquiry. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It will take me some time to reply to 
that inquiry, if the Senator desires me to make a complete 
answer. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp at this 
point a list of representative cattle raisers and others who 
attended the meeting at the Department of Agriculture on 
January 29, at which this matter was discussed, prior to 
the introduction of the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


LIST OF PEOPLE PRESENT AT CONFERENCE OF THE DAIRY- AND BEEF- 
CATTLE PRODUCERS, HELD IN ROOM 1324, NEW HOUSE OFFICE BUILD- 
ING, WASHINGTON, b. c., JANUARY 29, 1934 


The Honorable Marvin Jones (chairman), Member of Congress 
from Texas. 

The Honorable Henry A. Wallace, the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Honorable Robert D. Carey, Senator from Wyoming. 

The Honorable Richard M. Kleberg, Member of Congress from 
Texas. 

The Honorable Otha D. Wearin, Member of Congress from Iowa. 

The Honorable Clarence F. Lea, Member of Congress from 
California. 

Mr. W. W. Gaumunitz, Dairy Section, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

Mr. John B. Shepard, Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. W. D. McAfee, Cattle and Sheep Section, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 

Mr. L. M. Merryman, Dairy Section, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

Mr. C. L. Harlan, Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Paul A. Porter, Division of Information, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 

Mr. DeWitt C. Wing, Division of Information, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. 

Mr. Harry Petrie, Cattle and Sheep Section, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 

Mr. Charles E. Collins, president American National Livestock 
Association, Kit Carson, Colo. 

Mr. Charles W. Holman, secretary the National 8 aaa Milk 
Producers’ Federation, 1731 I Street, Washington, D 

Mr. F. E. Mollin, American National rp Asari ‘Association, 
Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Frederic Brenckman, Washington representative, the Na- 
tional Grange, 630 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

Mr. A. M. Loomis, secretary National Dairy Union, 630 Indiana 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Charles A. Ewing, president National Livestock Association, 
160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

Mr. Walter P. Stuart, Cedar Bluff, Va. (representing Virginia 
cattlemen). 

Mr. K. W. Hones, Northwest Farmers’ Union Dairy Committee, 
Colfax, Wis. - 

Mr. J. H. Mercer, secretary Kansas Livestock Association, To- 
peka, Kans. 
Mr. D. M. Hildebrand, president Nebraska Feeders and Breeders 
Association, Seward, Nebr. 
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Mr. John A. Simpson, Farmers’ Union, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mr. J. H. Meek, director, division of markets, State department 
of agriculture, 1030 State Cffice Building, Richmond, Va. 
4 Mr. A. Sykes, president of the Corn Belt Livestock Association, 
OWA. 

Mr. F. F. McArthur, president the Central West Livestock Feed- 
ers Association, Oakland, Iowa. 

Mr. C. F. Humphrey, San Francisco Milk Producers Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. A. L. Crow, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. W. B. Hutchinson, Albany, Ga. 

Mr. J. Elmer Brock, Wyoming Stock Growers Association, Kay- 
cee, Wyo. 

Mr. W. B. Mount, Tennessee Beef Cattle Producers Association 
(city not given). 

Mr. OC. P. McClaugherty, division of markets, Virginia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1030 State Office Building, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Harold H. Hall, The 58 Laboratories, 1541 New Jersey 
Avenue NW., Washington, 

Mr. Manville Kendrick, Soning Stock Growers Association, 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Mr. D. A. Fitzgerald, Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. J. Blaine Shaum, Central West Live. Stock Feeders Associa- 
tion, Tarkio, Mo. 

Mr. H. E. Gardner, Central West Live Stock Feeders Associa- 
tion, Oakland, Iowa. 

Mr. Frederick H. Walton, Croswell Farm, Forest, Va. 

Mr. Ray Brown, U.S. Live Stock Association, Springfield, Il. 

Mr. Doles L. James, manager, agricultural Service, U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Mr, Chester H. Gray, Washington representative, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 857 Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Hubbard Russell, 636 I. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mr. Robin Hood, secretary-treasurer National Cooperative Coun- 
cil cacy not given). 

W. J. Dearth, National Live Stock Exchange, Omaha, Nebr. 

ur Thomas B. Glascock, president Eastern Livestock Coopera- 
tive Marketing Association, Upperville, Va. 

Mr. Walter Page, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.. 

Mr. R. J. Kent, 2 Lafayette Street, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. George L. Gray, Albany, Mo. 

Mr. Julian L. Bivins, Amarillo, Tex. 

Mr. W. T. Coble, Texas and Southwest Cattle Raisers Associa- 
tion, Amarillo, Tex. 

Mr. Jerome O. Eddy (city not given), Arizona. 

Mr. W. M. Vaughn (observer). 

Dr. C. D. Pearce (observer). 

Mr. W. A. Wentworth (observer). 

Mr. J. B. Garrison, member Farmers’ Union Dairy Committee 
(no city or State given). 

Mr. T. R. Pirtle (no city or State given). 

Miss Mildred Aaberg (reporter). 

(The attendance list is incomplete. The reporter arrived at 
2:30 p.m., after the meeting had been in progress for some time, 
and after the Secretary of Agriculture had given his address.) 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
does not contend, does he, that all the men who attended 
the meeting approved the processing tax? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I desire to read what they did ap- 
prove. I have in my hand a full report of what transpired 
at that meeting. On page 22 of the transcript appears the 
following: 

Those favoring endorsing the principle of the measure now 
pending before the Committee on Agriculture will make it known 
by saying “aye.” 

The vote was taken, and the motion carried, there being no 
dissenting vote. 

Here was a unanimous vote by representatives of the 
cattle and dairy interests at that meeting. I cannot speak 
for all the cattlemen in the United States, and do not pre- 
tend to do so; but their chosen representatives were at that 
meeting, and they voted unanimously for the principle of 
this measure. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, I was present, I think, when 
they voted, and I know there were men there who were not 
in favor of the processing tax. I do not think there was 
an opposition vote, as the Senator has said, but I know 
there were men there who were opposed to the processing 
tax and who were opposed to this bill unless a certain pro- 
gram was worked out in connection with it. The thought 
was at that time that there should be a meeting of the 
stockmen and that the stockmen should determine upon 
a program to submit to the Secretary of Agriculture in 
connection with the carrying out of the act. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then the attitude of the Senator from 
Wyoming is, evidently, that he wants the $200,000,000 but 
he does not want the processing tax? 
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Mr. CAREY. The Senator has stated my position ex- 
actly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, everyone would like to get 
$200,000,000 out of the Treasury, and then have the industry 
do nothing to bear its part of the burden or perform its 
duty. I am not going to stand on the floor of the Senate 
and ask the Senate to hand out $200,000,000 as a bounty to 
any industry. If the cattlemen do not want to come in 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, let them stay out; 
but if they want to come in, let them come in like everyone 
else comes in. 

I am surprised that the Senator from Wyoming would 
stand upon the floor of the Senate and avow the position 
which he now asserts, that he wants the Treasury of the 
United States to hand out $200,000,000 to the cattlemen, 
and then he does not want the cattlemen to have to pay a 
processing tax or to do anything except to walk up to the 
Treasury and sign a receipt. Mr. President, that sort of 
procedure would bankrupt our Government, and I will not 
stand here and fight for such a thing. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Texas will 
wait a little while—it will not take me over 10 minutes to 
finish what I have to say—and then he can take the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator from Ohio for his 
indulgence thus far. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, just. before we went into execu- 
tive session I was about to quote from a record as to the 
manner in which the hog program has been carried out. 
There were two or three things left unsaid that I wanted 
time to say. 

I also wanted to make a general statement as to what this 
program is costing. The Secretary of Agriculture has stated 
at different times that he would not want to be committed 
to any particular figures because they were merely esti- 
mates, but that it would probably cost $800,000,000 to carry 
out the program as it was then in the minds of those who 
had it in charge. It was thought that the processing tax 
would be sufficient to take care of the expenditure, and thai 
was the basis on which the processing tax was to be laid. 
In the language of the Senator from Texas, if there was to 
be any particular advantage to an industry the cost was 
not to come out of the Treasury but was, if possible, to be 
assessed in the form of a processing tax upon the consumer. 
The danger is that it will be reverted to the producer. No 
one seems to know whether the one or the other will hap- 
pen; in fact, the Department is uncertain about it as it has 
expressed itself through one of its most notable representa- 
tives, Mr. Davis, who said: 

As you know, under the law we draw upon the Treasury for an 
advance against the processing tax to accrue so that temporarily 
any one account may be overdrawn while the payments are being 
met. However, we did collect up to December 31 approximately 
$80,000,000 on account of the cotton-processing tax. It is run- 
ning right along very nicely, and somewhat in excess of the esti- 
mated collection of processing taxes. Therefore, there is every 
reason to believe that the proceeds from the processing tax will 

rogram expense; with the exception of 
the payments in connection with the cotton-option pool, which 
are to be met out of a special fund known as the “ Bankhead Act 
fund“, which runs to a total under the Act, of approxi- 
mately $60,000,000. 

Mr. Davis expressed the philosophy underlying the proc- 
essing tax, that it is designed to take care of all the extra 
expense so that the money will not ultimately come out of 
the Treasury. Now we see that in practical operation that 
is not proving to be the case. In other words, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is asking for appropriations, not di- 
rectly but through allocations from the P.W.A., of over 
$800,000,000. That suggestion is in this report which we will 
consider when we come to the appropriation bill. It is one 
of the most dangerous movements in connection with the 
activities of the new deal. In other words, heretofore 
every appropriation has been itemized, and no appropriation 
has been made, except in specific terms, providing how the 
money shall be expended. Here, however, is a request for 
appropriations—to come from what? From the lump sum 
that is provided for the P.W.A., the amount to be allocated 
to the Agriculture Department and to be applied by the 
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A.A.A., with no restraint from the Comptroller General, as 
must be the case as to all other items of appropriation, and 
with an avoidance of all requirements that heretofore have 
been insisted upon as to every dollar that is appropriated 
being in terms specifically expended for the object for which 
it was estimated and appropriated. It would seem to be 
indicated that the processing tax is ultimately to be aban- 
doned, and we will have to look to the Treasury to provide 
money for the purposes contemplated by the A.A.A. in the 
form of a subsidy. If we are going to enter upon that policy, 
let us know it at the outset. It ought not to be camouflaged 
or covered up in any way, as might be the case, it seems to 
ae the requests now being made are rightfully inter- 
pre 

Mr. President, with an expenditure of $800,000,000 out of 
the Treasury, or out of the processing tax, for the purpose 
of increasing the price of agricultural commodities, and 
having spent the money, as we already have done in the 
case of cotton, as we have done in the case of hogs, and as 
we are doing in the case of wheat for the purpose of 
reducing production, yet production has not been reduced, 
and there has been no increase in prices due to the opera- 
tions of the AA.A. There has been an increase in prices, 
however, due to the devaluation of the dollar to a basis of 
50 cents or 60 cents. 

I asked the Secretary of the Treasury to give me a report 
as to prices of commodities so that I might know just in 
what degree either the A.A.A. or the devaluation of the 
dollar has reflected or registered an increase of prices. I 
received this official statement from Mr. Tugwell: 

Cotton, percentage of increase, 74.5. 


That is one of the commodities included in the A.A.A. 
Corn— 


Another commodity included in the AAA— 
116.5 percent. 

Oats— 

Which is not included in the A.A.A., and not being one 
of the seven basic commodities, it falls without the limit of 
assistance from the AAA— 


percentage of increase, 136.1. 


Or 20 percent higher than the percentage of increase in 
the case of corn, which is covered by the A.A.A. 
Barley— 


And barley is not covered by the A.A.A., but there has 
been an increase in the price of that commodity amounting 
to 126.8 percent. 

Wheat is included in the A.A.A., and in the case of that 
commodity there has been an increase in price of 108.4 per- 
cent. 

In the case of rye, which is not included in the A.A.A., 
instead of the increase in price being 108 percent, as in the 
case of wheat, the increase has been 137 percent, a consid- 
erably higher percentage of increase in price than in the 
case of wheat, which is covered by the A.A.A. 

I might go on down the line. Hogs are covered by the 
A.A.A., but there has been no increase in price. On the 
contrary, according to these figures, the price is 0.7 of 1 
perecent lower. ‘There is a loss also in the case of beef 
cattle, but they are not covered by the A.A.A. 

In the case of milk, which is covered by the A.A.A., there 
has been an increase in the retail price of 12.2 percent; but, 
Mr. President, notice what has occurred in the case of wool. 
Wool is not covered by the A.A.A., and yet the increase in 
the price of that commodity has been 175 percent. So it 
appears that the greatest increases of price have been in the 
case of commodities not receiving assistance from the A.A.A.; 
in fact, the price of some of the commodities covered by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act has actually fallen since the 
act began to operate. 

I desire to make the statement—and I defy contradic- 
tion—that, after the expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the inducement to reduce production for the pur- 
pose of increasing prices, there has been no increase of prices 
due to the operation of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
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There has been an increase of prices, it is true, but we 
anticipated it. 

As I said on this floor at the time we were discussing the 
devaluation of gold, of course, if we cut the measuring unit 
by 50 percent we do not increase the value of the commodity 
measured by that unit; we do not increase its value but we 
increase the price, just as we do not increase the number 
of yards of cloth purchased when we halve the measuring 
stick. We may increase the number of units, but the length 
of the cloth is exactly the same. So I can understand why 
the Senator from Tennessee read the figures I hold in my 
hand, which were taken from the Washington Post, and 
which deal with commodity prices and take the two periods— 


one before the 50-cent dollar became operative and one after 


it became operative. 

It is a pertinent question, when we see that the price of 
fertilizer has increased, to ask how much more fertilizer a 
50-cent dollar will buy. Perhaps it is better to ask how 
much less it will buy. How much more machinery will be 
purchased by the cheap dollar? It is all right when the 
farmer is selling his products, but it is not all right when 
the farmer is buying the products of others. The difficulty 
is that the farmer loses because the price of the commodity 
he produces has increased less than the price of the products 
he consumes or purchases from someone else. 

The whole program has been a complete flop, a total 
collapse, and it could not be otherwise. Notice the manner 
in which the Government dealt with the first hog-buying 
campaign. As I said a little while ago, the Government 
purchased 6,600,000 pigs and only 200,000 brood sows. The 
Government paid for those animals $31,000,000. Pork ob- 
tained from the slaughter of those animals aggregated nearly 
1,000,000 pounds. In addition to that the A.A.A. obtained 
about 20,000,000 pounds of grease, the value of which was 
estimated at about $500,000, and 5,000 tons of fertilizer tank- 
age, which might bring as much as $90,000. It is estimated 
that storage and other charges bring the total cost of this 
venture to $35,000,000. 

If the estimated value of the grease and fertilizer obtained 
by the A.A.A. is deducted from this sum, about $34,400,000 
remains to represent the value of the meat that was salvaged 
for the unemployed or thrown into the Mississippi River or 
otherwise disposed of. In other words, this vat of 100,000,000 
pounds of meat, part of which is now going into the homes 
of the unemployed, has cost the taxpayers a little more than 
34 cents a pound. I do not want that to escape the attention 
of Senators. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Erickson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I think the Senator has probably made a 
mistake in placing his decimal point. I understand that hogs 
are now selling for only about 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. LONG. Did not the Senator say this hog meat cost 
the taxpayers 34 cents a pound? 

Mr. FESS. I did. 

Mr. LONG. Has not the Senator made a mistake? 

Mr. FESS. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. LONG. How does that happen? 

Mr. FESS. When the purchaser buys it in the general 
market, the price is about 4 cents a pound. It is 34 cents a 
pound only when the Government is doing the buying. In 
other words, this vat of 100,000,000 pounds of meat, part of 
which is now going into the homes of the unemployed, has 
cost the taxpayers a little more than 34 cents a pound. 
Fresh pork could be purchased for less than half that price 
at retail in the city of Washington at the very moment the 
Government paid the price I have indicated. The top price 
for hogs in Chicago at the time was only 434 cents a pound. 

Mr. President, it is that sort of thing that nauseates 
every decent person who wants business to be conducted on 
a business basis. This miserable experience compels the 
Department, instead of undertaking to process it itself, to 
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buy directly from the packers the meat necessary to sup- 
ply the unemployed. I commend the Department for chang- 
ing from the original plan to a plan that does not involve 
such wicked extravagance as the original plan demonstrated 
at the time. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. FESS, I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Where does the Senator get that 
information? 

Mr. FESS. The information comes from the Depart- 
ment’s own statement, and this is a comment from an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post. I do not want the Senator 
from Minnesota to infer that what I am saying is not sup- 
ported by a statement of the Department itself in a report 
on the first hog-buying campaign. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
again? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. There seems to be something wrong with that. 
Did not they get more meat than that out of it and throw 
some of it away? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. Does not the Senator from Louisiana 
recall that it was suggested that some of it should be thrown 
into the Mississippi River? The purpose was to reduce 
production, and it was merely an afterthought to take it and 
give it to the unemployed. At first they did not know what 
to do with it except to make it into fertilizer. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. CAREY. I desire to ask the Senator from Ohio if he 
has seen an article appearing in the Washington Daily News 
of yesterday headed “ Wallace Denies Destruction of Food 
and Clothes”? It is an article by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in which he makes this statement: 

The emergency pig-slaughtering campaign did not destroy food. 
All the edible products were turned into relief channels. Surplus 
acres breed nothing but confusion, poverty, and waste. 

I should like to ask the Senator, in view of the fact that 
nearly 6,000,000 pigs were destroyed and were not used for 
food, if the Secretary is justified in making such a statement 
as that? 

Mr. FESS. I believe not. I want to be most cautious in 
what I say about anyone who has made an official statement. 
My acquaintenance with the Secretary of Agriculture is such 
that it leads me to believe he would not knowingly make a 
statement that is not supported by the facts. I think he is 
a very honest and conscientious man and has, I may say, a 
constructive mind; but he certainly is being misled when he 
makes the statement that there have been no foodstuffs 
destroyed. 

If we buy a pig weighing 80 pounds and then undertake to 
slaughter it and get only 14 pounds of food, there is some 
waste somewhere. That is the report. It may be that the 
Secretary thinks he has made a correct statement. 

Mr. CAREY. The Secretary made the statement in the 
report which he furnished that pigs weighing 80 pounds or 
less were not processed for the reason that it was not eco- 
nomical to process them. I believe 80-pound pigs are pretty 
good food; in fact, much smaller pigs are; but the reason 
given for not processing them was that the packers could 
not remove the hair from the pigs with their machines, and 
therefore they were thrown away. 

Mr. FESS. That would be waste, would it not? 

Mr. CAREY. I think so. 

Mr. FESS. That may be an explanation of the thing 
about which I am trying to exculpate the Secretary. What- 
ever be the explanation, there is no justification in times 
like these, in the interest of reducing production, for the 
destruction of foodstuffs. That is a wicked thing and it 
ought not to be permitted under any circumstances. 

Before the “new deal” and the “new dealers” ever saw 
Washington some of us here were engaged in considering 
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and passing what ultimately became the Clayton law. What 
was the purpose of the Clayton law? It was to prevent, by 
the imposition of penalties under a criminal provision, any 
destruction of any food products in order to keep up prices. 
That was the purpose of the Clayton Act. It was enacted 
into law by an overwhelming majority. 

Yet here is the Government of the United States doing 
precisely what we penalized by the passage of the Clayton 
bill. It is absolutely indefensible, and cannot be justified 
on any basis whatever. 

It is this sort of thing that, it seems to me, will lead the 
people of our country to demand a cessation of this foolish 
experimentation, the only excuse for which is, “ Well, if it 
does not succeed, we will quit and admit that it is a fail- 
ure”, as if that were a justification for going on with such 
& program as this. 

As I previously stated, if any article is to be favored, let 
the cattlemen come in and have the same consideration as 
others. The thing for us to do, however, is to remove the 
heavy hand of the Government from business, and let busi- 
ness have a chance to recover. Until we do that, there are 
going to be gloomy days before us. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I should like to have a 
vote on my amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor one further question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am keenly concerned about the 
basic question which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] have been 
pressing; to wit, the question whether, under the pending 
proposal as submitted by the Senator, a processing tax will 
be applied to match the benefits which it is proposed to pay. 

If it is not proposed to make uncompensated payments out 
of the Treasury, why is it necessary to appropriate $200,- 
000,000 in this respect for cattle alone, when the original bill 
appropriated only $100,000,000 as a revolving fund for all 
of these other basic commodities? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall say to the Senator that it is 
necessary to make an initial appropriation for cattle, just 
as it was necessary to make an initial appropriation in the 
case of other agricultural commodities, because the purpose 
is to begin operations immediately. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think the Senator gets my 
point. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido. I shall come to that in a minute. 
We cannot get the money from the processing tax until after 
the program is in effect and goes along for a considerable 
period. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is true. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is necessary to have a revolving fund 
to start with. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is true. 

Mr. CONNALLY. When the Senator mentions the 
amount of the appropriation, I should like to remind him 
that beef and dairy cattle constitute a great proportion of 
the wealth of the country. It takes lots of money to deal 
in them. That is why the appropriation is larger. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Would the Senator say that it 
would take twice as much to finance a cattle campaign as 
a campaign covering all the wheat, cotton, field corn, hogs, 
rice, tobacco, and milk, and all their products in the United 
States? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the Senator that this is 
simply an authorization. Congress still has to make the 
appropriation. It will not all be made at one time. The 
processing taxes, when collected, go back into the Treasury. 
Therefore we have to have a rather broad range of authori- 
zation, because the processing tax does not go to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury so that he can spend it again. It 
goes into the Treasury, according to my understanding. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There must have been some basis 
upon which the $200,000,000 was computed. Why is it that 
twice as much is necessary for cattle as was contemplated 
for all the other basic commodities combined? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. My information is that the cattle and 
the dairy industries cover more than three times as much 
acreage as the other industries. I am not prepared to say, 
however, just what their percentage of money value is as 
compared to other agricultural commodities. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. I think the Senator made a statement 
which he did not intend to make. The dairy interest is not 
involved in this bill. The bill takes care of beef cattle and 
dairy cattle used for beef. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is partially correct. It takes care 
of all dairy cattle. . 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator said the dairy industry.” 

Mr, CONNALLY. I meant “the dairy-cattle industry.” 

Mr. McNARY. The gross income from the dairy-cattle 
industry is smaller than that from cotton, vegetables, fruits, 
poultry, and dairy products. I think cattle stand about 
sixth from the top of the list in gross income, though the 
industry is a large one. 

I do not desire to interfere with the Senator’s remarks; 
but, like the Senator from Michigan, the point which I do 
not understand is this: 

The original authorization was $100,000,000 for six dis- 
tinct basic agricultural commodities mentioned in the origi- 
nal act. So far as I am advised, that has been sufficient 
to take up the slack between the gathering of the process- 
ing tax and the repayment to the Treasury of the amount 
advanced. That being so, why does the Senator want an 
authorization for $200,000,000 here for an industry that is 
far from the top in the matter of gross receipts and returns 
to the producer? 

That is an argument that I do not understand. What is 
the basis for an authorization of $200,000,000? It occurred 
to me that $50,000,000 ought to be ample to take care of 1 
industry, if $100,000,000 is ample to take care of 6 industries, 
3 of which are larger than this 1. 

Have I made myself clear? 7 

Mr. CONNALLY. Allow me to say to the Senator that if a 
small sum were appropriated it probably would be frittered 
away without securing any substantial results. [Laughter.] 
That seems to arouse the mirth of some Senators. Here is 
a great program. We have to start it. 

As I have indicated, this money no doubt will be collected 
finally in the form of processing or other taxes; but why 
limit it to $50,000,000 when Congress has complete control 
over the appropriation? This bill merely carries an authori- 
zation. We still have to bring out these appropriations; 
and Senators know—I am sure the Senator from Wyoming 
knows—that even with the low price of cattle it takes a 
large volume of money to finance the marketing and the sale 
and the handling of large herds of beef and dairy cattle, 
The dairy industry alone wanted $300,000,000, not for the 
cattle but for the dairy industry itself. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, there seems to be 
uncertainty, as stressed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], 
as to whether, in final fact, it is proposed to reimburse the 
Treasury for the benefits paid under this cattle section, 

The Senator from Texas made a very sturdy statement a 
few moments ago, with which I heartily concur, and I com- 
mend him for making it; namely, that under this bill he 
seeks no benefit for cattle which does not already exist for 
the other basic commodities. Yet apparently there are Sen- 
ators upon the floor who intend to vote for the Senator’s bill 
upon the theory that they can get the benefits without pay- 
ing any processing tax. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And there are Senators on the floor— 
the Senator from Wyoming, for instance—who are going to 
vote against the bill because they think there is going to 
be a processing tax. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator who is now speaking is 
interested solely in seeing to it that a precedent is not 
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established for straight bounty payments, because if there 
are going to be bounty payments on cattle there might just 
as well also be bounty payments upon Michigan beans, which 
are equally in difficulty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the Senator that I cannot 
make this matter any clearer than I have undertaken to 
make it heretofore. If the Senator from Michigan will read 
the bill, and if other Senators will read the bill, and not draw 
conclusions from reaching up in the air and picking imagi- 
nary things out of the atmosphere, they will see that what 
the bill does is to put cattle as a basic commodity under sec- 
tion 12 of the original act. If the Senator will read section 
12, subsections (a) and (b), he will find that the Secretary 
can do with cattle only what he does with every other agri- 
cultural commodity. 

If that is not plain Michigan language, it is as plain as 
the Senator from Texas can make it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, that is plain Michi- 
gan language, and I have read the bill; but the Senator 
from Texas used some plain Michigan language yesterday 
also. I quote from page 3816 of the Recorp, where the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MURPHY] says: 

The Senator from Texas has admitted that the tax to be imposed 
will be paid by the industry. 

. Mr. CONNALLY. If it is levied. 

What did the Senator have in mind when he threw that 
“if” into yesterday’s argument? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall say to the Senator that I do not 
know whether a processing tax will be levied or not. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Just a moment. The Secretary of 
Agriculture may not find it necessary to spend any money. 
He may decide not to levy any tax. I do not know what he 
is going to do, and I am not going to undertake to speak for 
him. This bill provides other things than spending money 
and collecting it in the form of processing taxes. It author- 
izes the Secretary to make marketing agreements with the 
producers and with the packers and those engaged in the 
industry. It is possible that there never will be a processing 
tax levied; but certainly the Secretary has no broader 
powers under the pending amendment to the original bill 
with regard to cattle than he had with regard to all other 
basic commodities under the original bill, and the Senator 
from Michigan knows how that has been handled. Senators 
on the floor now are complaining because he levied a proc- 
essing tax on hogs. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Senators also know that there is a 
$100,000,000 deficit today in the receipts from processing 
taxes as compared with the expenditures. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why, to be sure, because we cannot 
get all the processing taxes back in a moment. It takes at 
least a year’s period. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask the Senator from Texas, 
then, if it would be a fair amendment to the answer of 
yesterday which I have quoted—and I am not seeking to be 
controversial; I want the facts—that if no processing tax 
is levied, no benefits will be paid? Would that be a fair 
interpretation of the Senator’s position? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have tried to indicate to the Senator 
from Michigan that I do not know everything that is in the 
mind of the Secretary of Agriculture. Here is another 
thing of which I should like to remind the Senator: What- 
ever the Senator from Texas has said is in the Recorp, and 
he stands by it. 

On yesterday the Senator from Texas pointed out that the 
Secretary of Agriculture gave assurance to the committees of 
Congress that before he adopted any plan—any plan— 
under this bill, he would call representatives of the cattle 
industry to meet with him, get their views, try to go along 
with them, and work out a plan that would be satisfactory. 
What that plan will be I do not know; and unless I know 
what that plan will be, I cannot tell the Senator what the 
probabilities of any particular form of action may be. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator construe the orig- 
mal Agricultural Adjustment Act as prohibiting the pay- 
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ment of benefits to basic commodities except as compen- 
sating processing taxes are applied? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not know that the Senator from 
Texas is prepared to answer that question in great detail. 
It is contended by many Senators here on the floor that the 
moment a benefit is given to an industry, the processing 
tax goes on. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
I think I can answer that question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I think I am sufficiently conversant with 
the provisions of the act to say emphatically that no bene- 
fits can become available unless a processing tax is laid. I 
think that when the Senator from Texas inserts in subdi- 
vision 1 a provision that cattle are to be considered as a 
basic commodity, and under his amendment to section 12 
cattlemen are to be inhibited from getting any benefit un- 
less the processing tax is paid, it will be up to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to determine whether or not he wants to 
invoke this bill for the benefit of cattle and levy a processing 
tax. He may or may not. If he does, the processing tax 
will have to be paid. If he does not, the cattle situation 
will not have been at all affected by this bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let me say that the tes- 
timony of Mr. Chester Davis, Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministrator, before the committee, was along the line of the 
Senator’s suggestion, and, as I understand, the testimony of 
the Secretary of Agriculture was along the same line. What 
the Senator from Texas said a little while ago was that he 
did not propose to stand here on the floor of the Senate and 
ask for any special exception to be made in the case of 
cattle, and I am not pleading here for a $200,000,000 bounty 
for cattle which other industries do not receive. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I honor the Senator 
for his position. There are two things which have em- 
phasized the confusion in my own mind, and I will state 
the first thing that emphasized the confusion. The Sen- 
ator has quoted the unanimous approval of a certain group 
of cattlemen for his pending amendment, and he was good 
enough to show me a report of the proceedings of the meet- 
ing where that endorsement was given. I find that the 
spokesman from Iowa in the meeting which unanimously en- 
dorsed the Senator’s amendment made the statement that 
he was absolutely opposed to a processing tax which would 
fall back upon the producer. So it seems to me that since 
this tax, being a livestock tax, will fall back upon the pro- 
ducer, the gentlemen who have been quoted by the Senator 
as favoring his amendment are doing it on the theory that 
they will not be taxed with a processing tax. That is the 
first thing that confuses me. 

The second thing that confuses me is that, if the bill does 
not contemplate any direct grant to the cattle industry, I 
totally fail to understand why $200,000,000 should be asked 
by way of a revolving fund for this one industry, when only 
$100,000,000 was necessary as a revolving fund for all six 
of the other basic industries of the country. 

In the presence of those two contemplations, plus the 
obvious disagreement which has seemed to exist upon the 
floor of the Senate itself respecting the effect of this lan- 
guage, I have been challenged again to wonder what the 
final effect of the situation is. 

The Senator from Oregon, who is quite a satisfactory 
witness to me as respects expert information regarding the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as I understand it, makes the 
categorical statement—and I wish to be corrected if this is 
wrong—that if the amendment of the Senator from Texas 
is adopted there can be no benefit payments to cattlemen, 
except as there is a compensating processing tax injected 
into the equation. If that is the situation, the situation is 
agreeable to me insofar as that phase of the problem is 
concerned. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not called upon to construe the pro- 
visions of the amendment of the Senator from Texas, but I, 
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know this, from a study of the act as originally passed by 
the Congress, that no benefits could go to any industry, 
agricultural in its nature, mentioned in the act, unless 
charge in like amount, through a processing tax, were made. 
It is my opinion that when the Senator brings cattle within 
that category or classification, no benefits can go under the 
provisions of this bill to the cattlemen, unless there is a 
corresponding charge made through a processing tax. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a moment. Then I am per- 
fectly sure that the cattlemen who were quoted as unani- 
mously endorsing the bill are going to be grievously disap- 
pointed, and are going to feel that their attitude has not 
been correctly refiected; and in the face of the statement 
made by the Senator, I am now totally unable to understand 
why any $200,000,000 authorization should be necessary, and 
why it should not be cut to at least $50,000,000 in relation- 
ship to the authorization in the original Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I want to submit a few 
remarks myself in answer to the Senator from Michigan; 
then I shall yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Permit me to say to the Senator from Michigan that as 
soon as the Senator from Texas satisfies the Senator from 
Michigan upon one point, he brings up something else which 
he thinks is wrong with the bill. He was first worried about 
the prospect of somebody getting something for nothing. 
When he finds that is not to occur, he finds an objection 
about the amount of the appropriation. 

Let me read what Mr. Davis said, if the Senator from 
Michigan is interested in getting an answer to his question. 
I see the Senator from Michigan in private conversation 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. Whenever the 
Senator from Michigan and the Senator from Ohio go into 
‘a huddle there is trouble for somebody. [Laughter.] 

I shall read what Mr. Davis, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administrator, said before the committee. The Senator 
‘from New Mexico [Mr. Harcu] asked him this question: 

I would like to ask one more question about the direct appro- 
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enable the Department” to work out some other program aside 
from the processing tax. That is not correct, though, as I under- 
stand your statement? 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Haren! understood 
Mr. Davis’ statement to be along the line of the under- 
standing of the Senator from Oregon. This was the 
response of Mr. Davis: 

No; it would not be possible to put the beef-cattle industry on 
a sound basis, in my judgment, without supplementing this appro- 
priation with income from the processing tax. 

I am not called upon to construe everything that may be 
done. Senators are just as capable of reading the original 
act and construing it as is the Senator from Texas. All in 
the world this bill will do, as suggested by the Senator from 
Oregon, will be to put cattle under the general act, and 
then the Secretary would have the same power with regard 
to cattle that he has with regard to other commodities, and 
no more. 

The second section provides an appropriation, and author- 
izes the Secretary to begin operations. If there is anybody 
who does not understand those two simple things, then the 
Senator from Texas is powerless to explain , be- 
cause if he cannot make that plain, he cannot make any- 
thing plain. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I make an in- 
quiry, just to make one thing plain? Why is $200,000,000 
required? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator says why $200,000,000? 
Why a dollar? Why 25 cents? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. We had a yardstick in the original 
adjustment act. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator from Michigan will only 
listen, he will learn that this bill covers all of the dairy 
cattle and all of the beef cattle in the United States. 
Neither of those classes of cattle is sold in the 5-and-10-cent 
stores. It takes a lot of money to handle operations with 
large herds of cattle. I do not know why the exact figure 
of $200,000,000 was fixed; but it is simply an authorization, 
and Congress does not have to give them a thin dime until 
it gets ready to appropriate the money. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Michigan is really 
against the bill, I would be glad to have him say so; but he 
finds one thing is wrong with it, and we have filled up that 
hole, then he goes over and has a whispered conversation 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], who is “agin the 
Government” all down the line [laughter], and he finds 
something else wrong with the bill. It is related of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] that he was once shipwrecked 
on an island. There was apparently nobody living there, 
but he finally found a fellow and said, To whom does this 
island belong?” The man answered, “It belongs to the 
Government.” The Senator said, “Who is the Govern- 
ment?” The man answered, “I don’t know.” The Senator 
from Ohio then said, “Well, I'm agin it, anyway.” 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. O Mr. President, I borrowed that from an 
Trishman. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator borrowed it? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did the Senator pay back in the 50- 
cent dollars he has been complaining about all day? 

Mr. FESS. I borrowed that from the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I just want to ask the 
Senator a question, because I may have misunderstood him 
earlier in the afternoon, and I do not want to have a mis- 
understanding. As I understood the Senator, he said, in 
a colloquy, that if the processing tax were levied, it would 
be paid by the industry. Did the Senator mean to say that? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course. Who is going to pay it? 
Somebody must pay it. The industry, in a large sense, 
would bear the expense, of course. I suppose the Senator 
is inquiring whether the producer or the consumer would 
pay it? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Who can say? Nobody can say who 
is going to pay it, whether the producer or the consumer. I 
tried to discuss that point yesterday. I do not know, and 
nobody else can know. When a processing tax is put on a 
commodity the chances are that the producer will bear 
some of it and the consumer will bear some of it. If the 
price is lifted the producer can pay part of the tax and 
still profit by it. I want to be courteous to the Senator; 
but, frankly, I do not propose to go off into a discussion of 
things like that, because nobody can determine such ques- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote on my amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. President, I think there is some 
explanation why this item is in the bill to the extent of 
$200,000,000, and I think all we have to do is to look up 
the record. Report No. 820 om the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, filed in the House February 20, 1934, contains, on 
page 3, the following item: 

Appropriations for 1934. 

5. Agricultural Adjustment Administrati 1 

Advances (paid from processing taxes), $885,379,811. 

The Treasury statement of March 2 contains, on page 2, 
the following item: 

Com tive analysis of 


Teceipts and expenditures. Processing 


para 
tax on farm products, 8203. 462,374.14. 


In other words, we have here an obligation of the Gov- 
ernment of 8855, 000, 000; and we have collected since the 
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processing tax has been in operation—which includes also 
all the processing tax that was imposed on stocks in hand 
and on manufactured goods in storage—only $203,000,000. 
Against that we have created an obligation of $855,000,000. 

As a matter of fact, I think any fair reading of the hear- 
ings on this bill shows that it is the purpose, if it can be 
done, to put this bill through in such a way that the bene- 
ficiaries can have $200,000,000, and that it will not be neces- 
sary to impose the processing tax at all. There has been a 
hesitancy on the part of every official who has testified in 
behalf of this bill to state when the processing tax would 
be levied. They have said they did not know. So we have 
this cushion fund of $200,000,000 charged against the gen- 
eral revenues of the Treasury in order to cover this par- 
ticular period. 

In line with what I have just said, I desire to read from 
the testimony before the Senate committee, on page 9: 

Senator MurrpHy. How do you propose to recover this 
$200,000,000? 

Mr. Davis. We have not gone into that phase of it, Senator. 
This appears to be an authorization for an outright appropriation. 
In that respect, that is a good deal like the $100,000,000 in the 
amendment last year. It was out of any money not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Senator Murray. You do intend to impose processing taxes? 

Mr. Davis. Tes, sir. 

Senator MurpHy. You do not know when you will impose them? 

Mr. Davis. We would have to impose them when the p 
first begins, and that should be regarded, I think, as a supplement 
to the income from processing taxes, so that more money can go 
out to the farmer, rather than substitute the price. 

Senator MurPHY. Then the processing tax will be imposed at 
the very incidence of this program? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; but it must not be imposed at its full amount. 
I am inclined to think it would be graduated up and reach its full 
size when you began to have some effect from it and had a sup- 
port under the market. 

Senator MurPHY. Well, this is a perishable product, beef, and 
your idea of the effect of that processing tax, I gather from what 
you said, is that it will act to reduce the amount the producer 
may receive for cattle? 

Mr. Davis. I say that the tendency might be in that direction. 

I could read the remainder of Mr. Davis’ answer, but I do 
not think it necessary. 

The best and most experienced packers—and I desire to 
compliment some of the packers, as I think they have 
in many ways done a splendid job in attempting to cooper- 
ate with this law—say that, in spite of all they can do, the 
processing tax has been divided as follows: About 6624 per- 
cent comes from the price paid to the producer, and about 
3344 percent comes from the price paid by the consumer for 
the packers’ product. The percentage will vary in one form 
or another, but as a general rule it will be found that that 
percentage practically runs uniformly. 

As a matter of fact, the real plan of this program and 
the real plan with regard to the $200,000,000 is to make 
the money available for exactly the same purpose as in the 
case of the purchase of hogs, where there was an alloca- 
tion to the Agricultural Adjustment Administration of some 
$465,000,000 for which they made no accounting. When 
the agricultural appropriation bill comes before the Senate, 
I shall make some remarks along that line. I do not be- 
lieve the administration can justify the method by which 
funds have been put in the hands of individuals with no 
provision for accounting to anybody, and probably in many 
cases with very little authorization of law. 

In order that we may have some understanding as to 
what has happened with reference to the processing tax 
on hogs, I have prepared some data—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Crarx in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Before the Senator goes into that matter, 
permit me to interpose. In corroboration of what the Sen- 
ator said with respect to Mr. Davis’ statement regarding 
the processing tax, has the Senator examined the hearings 
in the Committee on Agriculture relative to the tax on 
hogs? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I have to some extent, 


Mr. FESS. Will the Senator permit me to read a sen- 
tence or two? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. FESS. Representative Doxxx said: 

That leads to this thought: Should we now place cattle in this 
act as a basic commodity and should the Congress appropriate 
$200,000,000 out of Treasury money for the relief of the cattle 
industry 

Secretary Wallace interposed: 

I think, then, it would be possible to get an earlier program 
under way, in my mind. 

Mr. Doxey. All right. One step further. Should we include 
cattle as a basic commodity but not make the direct appropria- 
tion from the Treasury, which, as you readily understand, is going 
to be the real vital question, then it would be necessary in order 
to carry out any program and to finance the matter to have a 
processing tax on cattle, would it not? 

Secretary WalLacz. Well, without the direct appropriation, if 
you are going to finance a program you would have to have a 
processing tax on cattle. 

Mr. Doxey. It is your thought that we put it in the bill, and 
leave it alone and see how the other program works out and if 
they are included as a basic commodity, provide somé fund by 
direct appropriation from the Treasury, so that you will have 
that fund; has your Department a definite plan of action? What 
will happen; or would you just wait for developments in this 
situation? I mean, you have no definite plan worked out and 
you are depending on this Congress with reference to any plan 
on cattle, whether we make cattle a basic commodity under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act; is that right? 

Secretary WALLACE. Yes. But you can say that the approach 
would be totally different in case we get the $100,000,000 for beef 
cattle. 

Mr. Doxey. In case you do not, what would the situation be 
then? 

Secretary WALLACE. That will depend on the cattlemen them- 
selves, and I have no means of judging what they would do. 
My guess is that they would probably wait until next fall before 
placing their stamp of approval on a processing tax. In that I 
may be wrong. 

Mr. Doxey. At any rate, I take it it is your position that it is 
necessary to have cattle in the act as a basic commodity in order 
that the cattle situation can be handled by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration; is that correct? That is my construc- 
tion of your statement. 

Secretary WALLACE. Yes; and at any rate we hope that by next 
fall there will be sufficient reduction in the number of cattle, or 
feeders, rather, coming to the market and that there will be a 
sufficient increase in the pay rolls in cities so that these cattle 
can stand the processing tax, and then you can get to work on a 
fundamental program which has to do with the number of she 
and the tubercular reactors. 


It seems to me, in the light of the statement of Mr. Davis 
and Secretary Wallace, that the processing tax is inevitable 
if cattle are made a basic commodity. However, what they 
want the $200,000,000 for is a question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Did I correctly understand the fig- 
ures which the Senator read a few moments ago as indi- 
cating that there is a $600,000,000 potential deficit in the 
processing-tax fund? 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is correct. I take that from page 
3 of the House report made by Representative SANDLIN, 
item 5, in which it is shown that the appropriations for 1934 
that have been allocated to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration for advances amount to $855,739,811; that 
the Budget estimate for 1935 for exactly the same purpose is 
$831,022,428; and amount recommended in the House bill 
for 1935 is $831,022,428, a reduction of $124,000. That is 
$1,700,000,000 for 2 years. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Iowa yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield if the Senator from Michigan 
has completed what he had to say. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, permit me to ask the 
Senator from Iowa if he interprets that as the measure of 
the failure of the processing tax to equal bounties and bene- 
fits paid out under the act. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then if the act presumably makes 
mandatory a processing tax equal to the benefit, the act has 
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not been administered pursuant to its intent. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is correct. In addition to that, I 
think there is a showing through the entire proceedings here 
that there is a hope that the bill will be passed as it has 
passed the House, so that the Government authorities will 
have $200,000,000 to play with, and that we will not make 
it necessary for them to impose a processing tax in order to 
cover the money into the Treasury. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is what I am afraid of, and 
that is what I have been trying to bring out. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is why I believe the bill should 
be amended so there will be absolutely no question, if they 
spend this money for benefits, that they will have to impose 
a processing tax in order to cover it back into the Treasury. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. CAREY. Is not the Department permitted to make 
certain benefit payments? Is it possible that there will not 
be money to make those payments, or have they all been 
paid in advance? 

Mr. DICKINSON, As a matter of fact, they have allo- 
cated from the Public Works Administration $435,000,000, a 
part of which is being advanced under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. They have been using those 
funds during the past year. There will come a time when 
they will have to come to Congress and say, “ This is our 
showing. This is what we have been doing. In order to 
work this out, we have to have further authorization and 
more money.” The Public Works Administration soon will 
have to come to Congress. They have allocated practically 
all of their funds. 

So there will come a time when they must come and tell 
us how they have been playing with this big jackpot which 
we have voted into the hands of one individual to play with 
as he sees fit. It has not been handled by the one individual 
but by different individuals. The part relating to agricul- 
ture has been under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. In 
order to supplement those funds they are coming in and 
asking for a $20,000,000 appropriation, hopeful, I believe, 
that they will be able to have it without proper legislation 
attached thereto that in order to spend the money for bene- 
fits they must impose a processing tax. 

Let me suggest further, with reference to the pig program, 
that there has been paid out a total of $16,131,095. Missouri 
received the largest share of any State. This money has 
been distributed in 41 States. I am glad to see the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] in the chair as I make this state- 
ment. His is the only State that received more than my 
State of Iowa. We have more pigs in Iowa than there are 
in Missouri, but the farmers of his State sold more to the 
Government in Missouri than we did in Iowa. The larg- 
est amount of money paid in any State was in Missouri, 
$3,634,508.82. Iowa received $3,570,484.26, the second largest 
amount. The third largest is South Dakota, which received 
$3.481,596.47. 

Let me suggest another thing: I understand that in Iowa 
a preliminary survey shows that regardless of the destruc- 
tion of the brood sows and pigs there will farrow next spring, 
in excess of the average farrowing, about 9 to 12 percent, 
and the other report shows there will be an excess of farrow- 
ing of between 20 and 26 percent. In other words, it is 
exactly the same experience that we have been having in the 
case of cotton and in the case of fertilizer. 

In Iowa I am told they are now selling what is called 
high-bred seed corn, which is being sold to the very farmer 
who has signed up that he is going to reduce his acreage. 
That seed corn is guaranteed to increase the yield from 15 
to 20 bushels per acre and sometimes as high as 25 bushels 
per acre. So that at the same time we are reducing the 
number of sows to farrow we are increasing the number 
breeding to farrow next spring. It simply shows that the 
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program is one great big merry-go-round, where one hand 
undoes what the other one does. The Government is put 
to an expense of $855,000,000 in benefits. 

Mr. President, in order to present this matter a little 
more fully I have had prepared some data based upon a 
report that was received in response to a resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from Montana, and I would like per- 
mission to insert a brief statement relating to the data as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


HOG-PIG BUYING CAMPAIGN 


“A substantial increase in the price of hogs”, was the end and 
aim of the Secretary of Agriculture in pig-buying campaign, 
according to his report to the Senate in response to Senate Reso- 
lution No. 123 of January 8, 1934. The program cost the taxpayers 
about $35,000,000. The result, as I interpret this 75-page response 
of the Secretary, was to reduce the average price of hogs on the 
basing market, Chicago, from §432, the weekly average price 
obtaining July 20, 1933, to $3.19, which average weekly price pre- 
vailed for the week ending December 16, the week during which 
195,535 hogs were marketed at Chicago. 

In other words, the prices declined to within 23 cents of the 
lowest weekly price paid during the last 10 years ($2.95 Dec. 31, 
1932). Top price paid for hogs on the Chicago market declined 
from $5.55, the high attained on October 9, 1933, to $3.25 on 
December 19 and December 20, 1933. The highest weekly average 
price reached during the fall of 1933 was $4.75 reached October 14, 
the price breaking 52 cents during the week following. I quote 
Sh Cee nny a Ou raare r Ae ee ROS AO aD SPIRES break in 
prices. 

PRICE DECLINE FROM OCTOBER 9 TO 17 


The decline from October 9 to 17 of about $1 per 100 pounds was 
not due to the supply situation. Market supplies of hogs during 
this period averaged not greatly different from those of the first 
week of the month, and in the latter part of the period they 
were decreasing. The decline was due in part to a decline in the 
wholesale price of hog products. Product values declined at a 
more gradual rate than those of live hogs, however, and packers’ 
gross margins increased. 

Although announcement of the tax on hogs, to be- 
come effective November 5, was not made until October 17, the 
trade apparently was anticipating the tax a few days prior to the 
announcement. Hog prices declined 22 cents between October 13 
(Friday) and October 16 (Monday), then dropped 30 cents more 
on October 17, making a total decline of 52 cents. The wholesale 
value of hog products declined only 12 cents during this period, 
thus increasing processors’ gross margins 40 cents per 100 pounds. 
The trade apparently was uncertain as to what the rate of the tax 
would be and as to how to appraise its probable effect. Conse- 
quently the first response of the market was a decline in prices, 
notwithstanding that slaughter supplies were relatively small. 


PRICE DECLINE FROM OCTOBER 13 TO NOVEMBER 2 


The announcement of the processing tax was made on October 
17, which stated that a tax rate of 50 cents per 100 pounds, live 
weight, would become effective on November 5, and that a tax 
on floor stocks would be levied on that date at a rate equivalent 
to the tax rate on live hogs slaughtered. Farmers, as well as 
processors, apparently were uncertain as to the probable immedi- 
ate effect of the tax on hog prices, and shipments to market were 
reduced materially during the 2 weeks beginning October 16. 
This curtailment in supplies resulted in a sharp rise in wholesale 
values of hog products. The rise in wholesale value of hog prod- 
ucts obtained from 100 pounds of live hog from October 19 to 26 
amounted to 59 cents. During this period, however, hog prices 
8 ed slightly and processors’ gross margins continued to 

en. 

With the sharp increase in slaughter supplies during the week 
ended November 3, processors were unable to maintain the higher 
level of hog-product values and such value declined sharply dur- 
ing the week. Another factor which probably contributed to the 
decline in product values was that packers apparently were mov- 
ing an unusually large proportion of their floor stocks into con- 
sumption in order to escape the tax on these stocks. The decline 
in product values from October 27 to Noyember 2 totaled 76 cents. 
This decline was accompanied by a decline in hog prices of 48 
cents. 

The Secretary explains the break during week ending November 
3 as follows: 

“The decline in prices of hogs and hog products during the 
week ended November 3, however, was also due in part to an in- 
crease of 14 percent in slaughter supplies during that week over 
those of the preceding week.” 

During this period the packers brought about this increased 
supply of hogs by increasing their purchases off the market by 
direct buying of 55,757 hogs week ending November 4; 75,344 hogs 
week ending November 11; and 92,109 hogs week ending No- 
vember 18. 


The sellers refused to permit the first pr tax of 50 cents 


ocessing 
to be passed back to the producers, and the deadlock referred to 
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JFFCCFCCTFCCFCCCTCCCCCC ea cee the packers 
going to the country for their hogs, thus creating abnormal 
receipts. 

During the 3 weeks ending November 4, 11, and 18 of Novem- 
ber 1933 the packers bought direct and shipped into Chicago 223,- 
210 hogs as compared with 120,809 during the corresponding 3 
weeks in 1932. 

The Secretary explains: “ When the processing tax was increased 
from 50 cents to $1 per 100 pounds, live weight, on December 1, 
hog-product values continued unchanged, but hog prices declined 
23 cents on the Ist day of the month and 13 cents in the 2 days 
following, making a total decline of 36 cents immediately after an 
increase of 50 cents in the tax. Inspected slaughter decreased 
during the first week of December, but it was at a higher level 
during the 2 following weeks, and during the latter period hog 
prices declined to the lowest point of the winter. The low 8 
was reached on December 19.” 

This was the period when hogs reached the average price of $3.18. 

After destroying over 270,000,000 pounds of live pigs bought 
during August and September at a cost of $21,000,000, the Govern- 
ment started buying hogs for emergency relief, purchasing 8 
percent of total inspected slaughter in January 1934. 

A fair reading of the Secretary's response justifies the statement 
that a large part of the processing tax has been paid by the hog 
raiser, with no apparent benefit from higher prices predicted and 
promised by the Triple A. The stench of rotting pigs dumped near 
residence communities is dealt with by the Secretary while millions 
of people out of work could not buy food to eat. 

The maximum yield of fertilizer tankage from the slaughter on 
the dry basis probably would have been between 20 and 25 million 
pounds, but after operations began it appeared that not all of the 
material should be saved because of the comparatively high cost of 
processing with respect to ultimate sale value and because of lack 
of adequate storage facilities at the principal processing points. 
After a study of the situation, administration officials decided to 

of a large part of the product as it came from the render- 
ing vat, and before extra expense had been incurred for drying 
and storing. 

In a letter of instructions dated September 13, processors under 
contract were authorized and directed to dispose of tankage as 
follows: 

“In consideration of the fact that the market value of dried fer- 
tilizer tankage does not offset the cost of processing, it is to be 
understood that no tankage shall be saved or stored for the 
account of the Secretary. Instead, tankage is to be disposed of in 
the most economical and practicable manner, at actual cost of 


Again, on September 27, a letter of instruction authorized and 
directed the following with regard to tankage disposal: 

1. Should there be available any outlet for undried tankage at 
a price which partially or wholly offsets or exceeds the cost of 
removal and destruction, such outlet should be taken advantage 
of and the Government reimbursed with the net proceeds. 

“2. Should there not be any outlet as described in paragraph 
no. 1, processors may dispose of this tankage free of charge in 
order to avoid other disposal c 

“3. If undried tankage cannot be disposed ro in either of the 
above-mentioned manners, and it is necessary to dry the tankage 
for disposal, this dried tankage (including tankage processed by 
dry melter process) shall be disposed of in the same manner as 
specified in paragraph no. 1 or no, 2.” 

On September 28, paragraph 3, of the letter of instructions dated 
September 27, was amended by wire to specity that dried tankage 
in stock or that might be produced, should not be sold or disposed 
of, except upon approval by the Secretary or his nominees, it being 
understood that tankage should not be dried except when there 
was no other practicable means of 

Depending upon their own situation, the processors who 3 
light pigs used various methods of of the 
all cases it was required that the carcasses be completely . 
in order that the maximum yield of grease should be obtained. 
After the grease was drained off, the residue was given to farmers 
who came to the processing plant; hauled away and dumped in 
places where such dumping was permissible; burned, buried, or 
consumed at public incinerators. In the processing of the light 
pigs for inedible products, the packers were reimbursed only for 
the cash paid for the live hogs and the initial processing charges 
for buying, driving, or pung: rendering into grease and fertilizer 
tankage, plus actual cost of tankage 

Methods of disposal adopted by the processors at various points 
aroused criticism, especially in instances where the product was 
dumped at places that eventually became offensive in odor to 
people living nearby. Handling the tankage in a practical manner 
proved difficult in some cases. The administration was fully aware 
of the criticism which was certain to come if immediate 
was permitted, but, on the other hand, it had to consider the 
practical facts that processing plants at the principal points did 
not have adequate facilities for completing the tankage, manufac- 


The Chicago live-hog market was temporarily disturbed be- 
tween Nov. 8 and 17, due to the failure of buyers and sellers to 
reach an agreement on prices, and few sales were made during that 
period. The accumulation of hogs at the market was reduced by 
purchases for Government account on Noy, 11 and 14 at prices 
above those offered by slaughterers. The prices shown for this 
period, therefore, are higher than those actually paid by slaughter- 
ers and slightly higher in relation to other markets than during 
the periods immediately before and after, 


turing, operating, processing, and placing in storage the 
amount of available product, and that in view of the estimated 
low return value eventually from the finished product, a comple- 
tion of the processing seemed uneconomical. 

The Secretary explains that “ The total reduction in tonnage for 
the 1933-34 marketing season, as a result of this emergency pro- 
gram, is estimated to be between 1,400,000,000 to 1,800,000,000 
pounds of hogs, live weight, or between 12 and 16 percent.” And 
that “ This reduction can be expected to increase hog prices for 
the season by 25 to 35 percent, possibly 40 percent, above what 
they otherwise would be without the plan.” The season is over 
and the price for the week ending February 24 was $4.44, or 12 
cents more than week ending July 20, 1933. 

The weekly average of cattle and lamb prices at Chicago before, 
during, and since the great pig-sow buying experiment, in com- 
parison with hog prices for same weeks, follows: 


Average weekly top 


Cattle 
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The Secretary devotes much space to the explanation of meth- 
ods employed to restrict operations of yard traders who had ac- 
cumulated pigs. I cannot understand why so much effort was 
expended by the Triple A to prevent yard traders from disposing 
of pigs owned by them under the plan. If the real reason for 
the plan was to obtain the slaughter of pigs to prevent them 
from being fed and thereby increasing market tonnage, why make 
so much noise about so small a detail. > 

Consider the crime against the unemployed in the destruction 
of 270,000,000 pounds of pigs weighing under 80 pounds simply 
because packers found it inconvenient to scrape the hair from 
the bodies of those pigs. 

The outline indicated that the purchases were to be made by 
processors authorized under contract and in accordance with 
usual buying customs under Federal inspection. The plan speci- 
fied that sows, insofar as practicable, were to be converted into 
edible products, Carcasses from pigs over 80 pounds in weight 
also were to be processed into edible products. Pigs weighing 80 
pounds or less were to be processed into the inedible products— 
grease and fertilizer tankage. 

It had been pointed out that processing of pigs weighing less 
than 80 pounds into edible products was impracticable because of 
the comparatively high-processing cost per unit of cured product. 
Packing-house equipment, particularly dehairing machinery, is 
designed for larger and heavier animals and does not work effi- 
ciently on small carcasses. Processor representatives stated that 
supplemental hand-labor operations required for satisfactory 
processing of light pigs into edible products would bring the total 
cost of the products well above the cost of purchasing their equiva- 
lent in cured pork from packers. 

It also had been pointed out that the time required for process- 
ing pigs under 80 pounds into edible products, even if considered 
practicable, would tend seriously to retard the marketing program. 
This was a consideration of some importance because it seemed 
certain that as soon as buying started owners of light hogs would 
sell as rapidly as possible, thus tending to crowd processing 
establishments to capacity. 

I submit there is no greater delicacy than roast pig. Let me 
remind you of what the immortal Charles Lamb has written in his 
Dissertation plea ts Roast Pig. I quote from that famous essay: 

“Of all the delicacies in the whole mundus edibilis, I will main- 
tain it to be the most delicate princeps obsoniorum, * * 

“See him in the dish, his second cradle, how meek he iteth — 
wouldst thou have had this innocent grow up to the grossness and 
indocility which too often accompany maturer swinehood? Ten 
to one he would have proved a glutton, a sloven, an obstinate, dis- 
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agreeable animal—wallowing in all manner of filthy conversation— 
from these sins he is happily snatched away— 


“ Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with timely care—” 


Looking further at the report submitted by the Secretary to the 
Senate I find this statement: 

Based on a net relationship of Chicago hog prices and the total 
live weight of inspected hog slaughters for the November to May 
period during the last 13 years, the actual reduction in slaughter 
supplies of approximately 1,000,000,000 pounds as a result of the 
emergency program should mean an improvement in the Chicago 
price of hogs over what they otherwise would be to the extent of 
approximately $1.80 per hundred pounds for the months No- 
vember to May 1933-34. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that the bulk of this benefit will go to farmers in the form of 
benefit payments for making certain production adjustments rather 
than in the more familiar form of an equivalent increase in the 
open-market price of hogs.” 

Hog raisers are not going to be satisfied with anything but 
reasonable open-market prices of hogs. 

I submit that as a real relief measure the Secretary’s report 
proves that the hog-pig buying campaign was a complete flop. 

Purchases and product 


Number of 3 
head ve weight 


1. Purchases for edible purposes: 
(a) Pigs (70-80-100 Ibs.) 
— Zoe ware eae be SP 


NE A Se Aire 
2. Purchases for inedible purposes: 
(a) Light pigs....-....-...-.--... 


Total (all pigs and sows) . 


3. Yield and processing cost of edible product: Pounds 
(a) Pounds dry salt meat produced — 100, 145, 000 
r Saa 2, 614. 000 
(e) Net yield of meat ĩVé— 087, 531. 000 
(d) Amount of product ordered shipped (as of 

11000 Pare Sele Soe Ead SS PL TS 86, 303, 674 
(e) Remainder available for distribution (sub- 

sequent to Jan. 1, 1934) --_.-----_-..-.-.. 11, 227, 326 
(f) Amount for distribution (as of 

BC ge Nghe oY pire Coe eae re eee eae 1, 500, 000 

4. Yield and processing cost of inedible products: 

CRC RIE OC ROR RON ea ior ere a A aE, 20, 868, 355 
(b) Estimated potential yield of tankage (ap- 

pre sie "Vp aber eS AOL doe aed Ves Ne eed, 25, 000, 000 
(e) Amount of tankage saved and stored 10, 086, 000 
(d) Total processing cost for inedible purposes 

(including cost of tankage disposal) $1, 874, 000 


Note.—Figures dealing with the emergency hog-marketing pro- 
given herein are subject to revision in all instances. This 
is based upon the latest available information, but the 

of the auditors for the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration is not yet available. 


Final figures will not differ 
greatly from those presented herein. 
SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
The emergency price schedule, as announced, provided that 
per pound would be paid for pigs, d 


epending 
on their weight, at the base processing poins (Chicago) by the 
processors under contract. The schedule of prices for the pigs, 
Chicago basis, was as follows: 


Price per 100 pounds 


gram 
report 
final re 


25 to; 30 pounis aneneen onein manasa $0. 60 
Sito Bh pn DA ee ne E E 9 ae 
36 to 40 pounds 9.00 
E —— —. ... ͤ eka 8. 75 
40 to 50 fo ——— — — 8. 50 
STT — 8. 25 
DOTO 0O Lc SRB RAS SE RENE OEE Se ER Seon Gh ee eae 8.00 
61 to 65 po ESE RACs ES oh OS RE aS oe Se 7. 75 
„ ee LOT 2 RACs OS, Co ORCAS RDA Ne Barbee TBE 7.50 
noc are na an aaaee ad 7.25 
NID SG BO" a e TTA 7.00 
rr a a a S A 6.75 
e a a Fel 6. 50 
TTT — 6.25 
ere, Add. — 6.00 


Pigs were to be purchased under this schedule on basis of aver- 


of weight of 30 pounds on individual pigs in each lot. 
specified that premium prices would be paid only for healthy pigs, 
showing no bad deformities at the time of delivery. Pigs of in- 
terior growth, usually mast fed, and commonly referred to as 

pigs”, “razorbacks”, and “oilies”, were to be paid for 


“range 
at a discount of $3 per hundredweight at any market. 
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MARKET DIFFERENTIALS 

Premium prices to be paid by processors under contract at other 
markets than Chicago were determined by a market differential 
schedule prepared by the corn-hog section as follows: 


Differential per hundredweight 


a TATR E restore oon amine rch ope ebb eet Base 
Oklahoma and Texas.. 80. 60 
Interior points in Iowa and Minnesota —. 40 
Interior points in North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 

Kansas, and west Missouri —. 50 
St. Paul, Sioux City, Sioux Falls, Omaha, Nebraska City, 

St. Joseph, Kansas City, and other points on the Mis- 

BOGE PAV OR A te eee —. 40 
Interior points in Illinois and Wisconsin.. —. 20 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee — —. 10 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, and National Stock Yards, Dl. —.10 
Motan ad. OR ar r EO Base 
All Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States__ —. 60 
All points east of Ohio and north of Virginia +.25 
Georgia and PIAA- aiaa —˙1“] —1.00 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, Missis- 

sippi, and Louisiana „„ —.50 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY], which will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 2, in lines 2 and 3, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “to make advance rental 
and/or benefit payments with respect thereto” and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “to carry out any of the 
purposes described in subsections (a) and (b) of this section 
(12) and to support and balance the markets for the dairy- 
and beef-cattle industries.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have an amendment, which 
I offer at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the bill insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (d) of section 9 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, is amended by renumbering para- 
graph (5) as paragraph (6) and by adding after paragraph (4) 
a new paragraph, as follows: 

“(5) In case of peanuts, the term ‘processing’ means the 
shelling, crushing, or other processing 

(b) Section 11 of such act, as amended, is amended by adding 
after the word “tobacco” a comma and the word “ peanuts.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia permit discussion of his amendment to go over until 
tomorrow? I think it was rather understood between my- 
self and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Connatty] that after 
the disposal of his amendment we would probably recess 
until tomorrow at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, permit me to inquire 
whether a unanimous-consent agreement fixing a time to 
vote on the bill would necessitate a quorum call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would. 

Mr. McNARY. I first wanted to know from the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] if he is willing to postpone con- 
sideration of his amendment until we meet tomorrow? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understood that; but I want to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Oregon that I am very anxious to 
get a vote on the bill, and I was going to try to get an 
agreement to vote on it at a specific hour tomorrow. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not think the Senator can get such 
an agreement. If I were in his place, I would not press a 
request of that kind at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, why can we not go on 
this afternoon? There is a very important appropriation 
bill which is to come up immediately after we finish with 
the bill which the Senator from Texas has in charge. It is 
an emergency matter, the air-mail appropriation bill. I hope 
we can get a vote on the amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia this afternoon. 


1This schedule applied to pigs originating in this area wherever 
marketed. 
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Mr. McNARY. We could not have a vote on the bill 
tonight. That is a request which, it seems to me, the Sena- 
tor ought not to submit at all. It must go over until tomer- 
row. The debate is not going to be lengthy. If the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] will be patient, in my judgment 
he will have no difficulty in getting a vote tomorrow after- 
noon. If the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] will 
do likewise, we will reach his appropriation bill very shortly 
tomorrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very anxious to get a vote on the 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I understand that. I am appealing to 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] to permit his amend- 
ment to go over until tomorrow. Is that satisfactory to the 
Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
consideration of the amendment tomorrow. I do not think 
it will require much discussion, though; and if the Senator 
is willing to proceed with the consideration of it this evening 
I shall be glad to have that done. 

Mr. McNARY. I am sure the Senator will desire to make 
some explanation of the amendment. Some questions will 
be propounded to him, and I am sure the discussion will con- 
tinue until late in the evening. It is the desire of many Sen- 
ators who are present to return to their offices to keep ap- 
pointments and look after their mail, and other Senators 
have already left. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would the Senator object to recessing 
at 5:30, let us say, and letting the Senator from Virginia dis- 
cuss his amendment now? 

Mr. McNARY. I am not in charge of the floor, I am 
always willing to cooperate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I desire to go along with the Senator 
from Oregon, but I think it would be well for the Senator 
from Virginia to discuss his amendment tonight, so that the 
discussion will appear in the Recorp tomorrow. 

Mr. McNARY. I assumed that I was doing the Senator 
from Virginia a great kindness in not desiring to have him 
go on at this late hour. I am sure the same kindness would 
be extended to every Senator here if he could be permitted to 
go to his office about this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bill and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1083. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of 
the Potomac Electric Power Co., of Washington, D.C.; and 

H.J.Res. 290. Joint resolution to provide an appropriation 
to carry into effect the act entitled “An act to provide for 
loans to farmers for crop production and harvesting during 
the year 1934, and for other purposes”, approved February 
23, 1934. : 


CONSERVATION OF WILD-LIFE RESOURCES—DUCK STAMP BILL 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to call up another 
matter which will take only a moment. 

A few days ago the Senate passed an important amend- 
ment to the Migratory Bird Act. A similar bill was passed 
by the House. It contained a minor amendment. The 
House bill is on the Senate Calendar. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we may take up the House bill and pass it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May the bill be read? 

Mr. McNARY. I spoke to the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Rosryson] about the bill, and it is satisfactory to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Senator from Oregon 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
a bill, the title of which will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 5632) to supplement and 
support the Migratory Bird Conservation Act by providing 
funds for the acquisition of areas for use as migratory-bird 
sanctuaries, refuges, and breeding grounds, for developing 
and administering such areas, for the protection of certain 
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migratory birds, for the enforcement of the Migratory Bird 


Treaty Act and regulations thereunder, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 


present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will there be any debate on the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. No; not at all. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I think it would be a 
good idea to have the bill read. Many of us do not know 
what it is about. 

Mr. McNARY. A similar bill passed the Senate a week 
ago, and the House has passed its own bill with a slight 
amendment which I can specify. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. What is the substance of it? 

Mr. McNARY. It is a bill for the conservation of wild 
life by protecting migratory-bird flights. The House has 
passed the bill. It exempts persons under 16 from its pro- 
visions, and also provides that no license fee shall be charged 
against the owner of the property. A substantially similar 
bill passed the Senate. The House bill contains a slight 
amendment of the provisions of the Senate bill. The House 
bill is on the Senate Calendar, and I ask that it be taken 
up and passed at this time. I have spoken to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] about the bill, and he said 
it is satisfactory to him. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The bill does not deal with the re- 
quirement of a license; does it? Does it carry with it any 
license imposition? 

Mr. WALCOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut, 
the chairman of the special committee. 

Mr. WALCOTT. I did not understand the question of the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I understand from one of the Senators 
that the bill does not deal with the question of imposing 
an additional license tax. I am rather of the impression, 
generally speaking, that we have already gone almost too far 
in imposing fees and taxes upon people for hunting privi- 
leges in regard to migratory birds. I do not want any meas- 
ure of that character to go through here. I understand, 
however, that this bill does not do anything of the kind. 

Mr. WALCOTT. I do not think the Senator from Florida 
understands this bill. It is almost identical with a bill that 
passed the Senate without opposition a week or 10 days ago. 
This bill was introduced in the House yesterday or day 
before and passed without opposition. The two bills are 


‘identical, with the two exceptions just indicated by the 


Senator from Oregon. One of them exempts from the provi- 
sions of the bill all persons under 16 years of age. The 
other exempts the owner of the property from paying the 
fee of a dollar if he intends to shoot migratory waterfowl 
on his own property. 

The bill is designed to raise a fund for the purchase of 
sanctuaries and refuges. Ninety percent of the fund is to be 
used for that purpose and 10 percent for the maintenance 
of those areas. I may add that Florida is one of the States 
most affected advantageously by the provisions of the bill. 

Bills on this subject have already passed both the Senate 
and the House. Two slight changes, as I have stated, were 
incorporated in the House bill. All we are asking is that 
the House bill be passed at this time, inasmuch as it is a 
revenue-raising measure. If the House bill shall be passed, 
that will be the end of it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does it relax or does it increase the 
tax imposition on those who hunt migratory birds? 

Mr. WALCOTT. If I understand the question correctly, 
the bill does not increase the tax; it merely provides for a 
hunter’s license. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator asks whether the 
bill relaxes in some respects the license feature. It does to 
the extent that it does not require a license of the owner of 
the property. 

Mr. WALCOTT. Precisely. 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. If that is the case, I have no objection. 
. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That after the expiration of 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this act no person over 16 years of age 
shall take any migratory waterfowl unless at the time of such 

he carries on his person an unexpired Federal migratory- 
bird hunting stamp issued to him in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided; except that no such stamp shall be required for the taking 
of migratory waterfowl by Federal or State institutions or official 
agencies, for propagation purposes or by the resident owner, ten- 
ant, or share cropper of the property or officially designated agen- 
cies of the Department of Agriculture for the killing of such water- 
fowl when found injuring crops or other property, under such 
restrictions as the Secretary of Agriculture may by regulation 
prescribe. The Secretary of Agriculture shall, immediately upon 
the passage of this act, adopt and promulgate such regulations as 
are pertinent to the protection of private property in the injury 
of crops. Any person to whom a stamp has been issued under 
this act shall upon request exhibit such stamp for inspection to 
any officer or employee of the Department of Agriculture author- 
ized to enforce the provisions of this act or to any officer of any 
State or any political subdivision thereof authorized to enforce 
game laws. 

Sec. 2. That the stamps required under this act shall be issued, 
and the fees therefor collected, by the Post Office Department, 
under regulations prescribed jointly by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Postmaster General: Provided, That stamps shall be 
issued at the post office or post offices of all county seats in the 
several States, at all post offices in all cities with a population of 
2,500 or over, and at such other post offices as said officers may 
by regulation prescribe. Each such stamp shall, at the time of 
issuance, be affixed adhesively to the game license issued to the 
applicant under State law, if the applicant is required to have a 
State license, or, if the applicant is not required to have a State 
license, to a certificate furnished for that purpose by the Post 
Office Department at the time of issuance of such stamp. For 
each such stamp issued under the provisions of this act there 
shall be collected by the the sum of $1. Each such 
stamp shall expire and be void after the 30th day of June next 
succeeding its issuance. 

Sec, 3. Nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize any 
person to take any migratory waterfowl otherwise than in accord- 
ance with ations adopted and approved pursuant to any 
treaty heretofore or hereafter entered into between the United 
States and any other country for the protection of migratory 
birds, nor to exempt any person from complying with the game 
laws of the several States. 

Sec. 4. All moneys received for such stamps shall be accounted 
for by the postmaster and paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, and shall be reserved and set aside as a special fund to 
be known as the migratory bird conservation fund, to be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Agriculture. All moneys received into 
such fund are hereby appropriated for the following objects and 
shall be available therefor until expended: 

(a) Not less than 90 percent shall be available for the loca- 
tion, ascertainment, acquisition, administration, maintenance, and 
development of suitable areas for inviolate migratory-bird sanctu- 
aries, under the provisions of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act, to be expended for such p in all respects as moneys 
appropriated pursuant to the provisions of such act; for the ad- 
ministration, maintenance, and development of other refuges 
under the administration of the Secretary of Agriculture fre- 
quented by migratory game birds; and for such investigations on 
such refuges and elsewhere in regard to migratory waterfowl as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may deem essential for the highest 
utilization of the refuges and for the protection and increase of 
these birds. 

(b) The remainder shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses under this act and the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, 
including reimbursement to the Post Office Department of funds 
expended in connection with the printing, engraving, and issu- 
ance of migratory-bird hunting stamps, and including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere: Provided, That 
the protection of said inviolate migratory-bird sanctuaries shall 
be, so far as possible, under section 17 of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act, passed February 18, 1929. 

(c) The remainder shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses under this act, including reimbursement to the Post Office 
Department of funds expended in connection with the issuance of 
stamps, and printing and engraving of the same, and for admin- 
istration expenses under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and any 
other act to carry into effect any treaty for the protection of 
migratory birds, and the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 

Sec. 5. (a) No person shall alter, mutilate, loan, or transfer to 
another any stamp issued to him pursuant to this act, nor shall 
any person other than the person to whom such stamp is issued 
use the same for any purpose, 

(b) No person shall imitate or counterfeit any stamp authorized 
by this act, or any die, plate, or engraving therefor, or make, 
print, or knowingly use, sell, or have in his possession any such 
counterfeit, license, die, plate, or engraving. 
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-Src. 6. For the efficient execution of this act, the judges of the 
several courts, established under the laws of the United States, 
United States commissioners, and persons appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to enforce the provisions of this act, shall have, 
with respect thereto, like powers and duties as are conferred upon 
said Judges, commissioners, and employees of the Department of 
Agriculture by the Migratory Bird Treaty Act or any other act to 
carry into effect any treaty for the protection of migratory birds 
with respect to that act. Any bird or part thereof taken or pos- 
sessed contrary to such acts shall, when seized, be disposed of 
as provided by the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, or acts aforesaid. 

Sec. 7. Any person who shall violate any provision of this act 
or who shall violate or fail to comply with any regulation made 
pursuant thereto shall be subject to the penalties provided in 
section 6 of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate 
with the several States and Territories in the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 9. (a) Terms defined in the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, or 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, shall, when used in this act, 
have the meaning assigned to such terms in such acts, respectively, 

(b) As used in this act (1) the term “ migratory waterfowl” 
means the species enumerated in paragraph (a) of subdivision 1 
of article I of the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory birds concluded August 
16, 1916; (2) the term State includes the several States and 
Territories of the United States and the District of Columbia; and 
(3) the term “take” means pursue, hunt, shoot, capture, collect, 
kill, or attempt to pursue, hunt, shoot, capture, collect, or kill. 


INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC COMMODITY 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7478) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to 
include cattle as a basic agricultural commodity, and for 
other purposes, 

RECESS 

Mr. CONNALLY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 17 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 8, 1934, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 7 
(legislative day of Feb. 28), 1934 
GENERAL COUNSEL FOR THE BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Robert H. Jackson to be general counsel for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 
COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 
Thomas Temple Hoyne to be comptroller of customs in 
customs collection district no. 39 at Chicago, II. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
William J. O’Brien to be collector of customs for customs 
collection district no. 9 at Buffalo, N.Y. 
POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 
George M. Griffin, Brighton. 
GEORGIA 
Alexander S. Chamlee, Bartow. 
ILLINOIS 
Perry F. Arnold, Browning. 
James M. Allen, Decatur. 
Grover C. Norris, Effingham. 
George E. Brown, Franklin. 
James R. Maher, Hillside, 
George E. Kull, Strasburg. 
Martha G. Baily, Table Grove. 
George A. Larimer, Tuscola. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mary L. McParlin, Sandwich. 
NEW JERSEY 


William L. Scheuerman, Basking Ridge. 
John Netterman, Island Heights. 
Eleanor H. White, Plainsboro. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Pauline M. Angevine, Dewey. 

Millard H. Wright, Eufaula. 

Mary B. Weathers, Grove. 

James W. Blye, Hennessey. 

Hugh Johnson, Hugo. 

Delva E. Grubbs, Jenks. 

Hiram Impson, McAlester. 

Rex T. Strickland, Madill. 

Jackson Willis, Maysville. 

Charles W. Jeffress, Morris. 

Laura L. Bennett, Mountain Park. 

James T. Norton, Nowata. 

John V. Cavender, Porum. 

Monroe Burton, Poteau. 

David S. Williams, Purcell. 

George W. Shed, Sasakwa. 

John C. Bennett, Tishomingo. 

James McK. Williams, Walters. 

Brooke L. Wallace, Wayne. 

McGilbray D. Harmon, Webbers Falls. 
WISCONSIN 


Sheldon S. Chandler, Brooklyn. 
Charles L. Haessly, Ellsworth. 
Aloysius W. Fries, Kenosha. 
Meridan D. Anderson, Omro. 
Grover E. Falck, Seymour. 
Louis J. Thompson, Spooner. 
John C. Reinke, Stone Lake. 
John H. Arent, West De Pere. 
WYOMING 


Albert E. Holliday, Laramie. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1934 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D.D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, the One above all imperfection and 
above the touch of sin, hallowed be Thy name. We praise 
Thee that there is always an unwavering light, namely, Thy 
merciful providence. When faith is dim and hope is low, in 
the dearth of rest and in the defiles of doubt, at evening 
time and when the day is far spent, lo, Thou art with us. 
O continue to look upon us with divine favor; lay Thy 
hand upon us and bear Thy shadow in our souls. We thank 
Thee for the rays of the morning promise and for the cloud- 
less sky of assurance. Illuminate our understanding, O Lord 
God; balance our judgments, season our tempers, and 
quicken our foresight. Give us pitying hearts that shall 
sympathize with human woe. May we feel the need of the 
weary, the pulse of the struggling, and the burden of the 
homeless. In these stony places of human experience estab- 
lish Thou our work. In the holy name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read 

and approved. 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, last Monday one of our col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Indiana, James I. FARLEY, made 
a very valuable and informative address on the subject of 
direct loans to industry. Mr. FaxLEY is one of the out- 
standing business men of our State, a former president of 
the Auburn Automobile Co., and a wise and safe counselor 
in business affairs. His speech is a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the discussion of this important subject, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement of 
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Hon. James I. FARLEY, of Indiana, before the Subcommittee 
on Banking and Currency, House of Representatives: 


Mr. Disney and gentlemen of the committee, I am not a mem- 
ber of this Subcommittee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency; I am just here by the grace of the subcommittee 
this morning, and I would not want to do something unethical 
so far as my committee is concerned, because there are some gen- 
tlemen on this committee whom I respect for their very fine 
character and splendid judgment and long years of experience 
in matters of this character, I should like to make it quite clear 
to you, Mr. Chairman, that what I have to say has nothing what- 
ever to do with the company I was identified with for 20 years. 
We were fortunately in a very beautiful financial position. We 
started our business, and early, by economy and careful operation 
and very moderate salaries, were able always to keep our own 
position good. 

When I thought of some of the things Mr. Lup.ow was talking 
about this morning, I remembered when we often were approached 
by the First National Bank in Chicago, where we carried our 
major account, and urged to borrow money at 1% percent per 
annum, so that, having been connected with an account that 
had been maintained for years with a rating of Aa-Al, I cannot 
thoroughly sympathize with business men who are wondering 
where they are going to get their money. 

Our business was just a little different. We came in the time 
when the automobile was being developed and growing in pop- 
ular favor. For many years our problem was not one of selling 
our merchandise, but wholly one of producing it. I want to say 
to you, that considering some of the hectic times we had in those 
years back in 1907, and again in 1914, and then in 1920, we might 
not be in existence as a company today if it had not been for 
the fact that we were in a position where we had plenty of work- 
ing capital. 

There are some very gigantic institutions in the automobile 
industry. Our business depended largely upon our being able to 
get something new in models, some new device making it a more 
satisfactory piece of mac to own. Sometimes we made a 
mistake in getting what the public might demand; and if it had 
not been that we were in a sufficiently strong cash position at many 
times to reduce our prices and likewise go out in the open market 
and buy merchandise at a discount from distressed manufacturers, 
I do not know what might have happened to us. 

So I am not speaking in any sense for that firm, because their 
cash balance was always sufficient to take care of their business, 
and they are likewise in that situation today. 

However, there are many small industries which are not in that 
position. I was particularly impressed with the remark made by 
Mr. Roosevelt in his radio address some weeks ago, in which he 
said that the future of America depended upon keeping the small 
communities intact. In other words, instead of having factories 
in the small towns close and having the laborers migrate to the 
large cities, it would be much better to keep the small communi- 
ties intact, to keep the people living in the small towns rather 
than to let them go into the large cities. I think he was very 
sincere in that, as in all the other of his pronouncements; but how 
are you going to keep communities intact if they close the 
factories? - 

Last e I talked with some gentleman very late into the 
night, two or three of them from Texas, and they were talking 
over the various problems which they have. There are many 
manufacturing industries in that State. 

In a number of States there are very few manufacturing insti- 
tutions. Many counties do not have within their borders a single 
factory. They are agricultural and depend on farming and stock- 
raising, hence they do not have the need for the same assist- 
ance as strictly industrial small communities. 

In the State of Indiana I would say off-hand that nearly every 
county seat and many other towns in the counties have one or 
more manufacturing plants that are dependent entirely at this 
time on being able to secure some assistance in order to continue. 

I have in mind a little plant in my State employing some 125 
to 160 people all the time, every day in the year except holidays, 
At their peak time they employ about 200 people. They sell their 
merchandise all over America, and also sell it in various foreign 
countries. 

Take this particular case—when the stock market break came 
in 1929 they thought this was a temporary setback, that pros- 
perity was soon to return, and they were asked not to reduce 
wages or lay off employees. Fortunately, during the period of 
1930, they enjoyed a fair volume of sales, and while concerns all 
around were drastically cutting salaries and laying off employees, 
they did not do it, although the interest of both the employees 
and the company would have been served better had they done 
so at that time. 

Their company has put up a strong fight to obtain what busi- 
ness they could, but in spite of the most intensive werk the past 
4 years of their sales volume has gradually dropped down until in 
the year 1933 it was just half that of 1931. They have been con- 
stantly cutting expenses in order to survive. The bank mora- 
torium of 1933 caused many failures among concerns with whom 
they were dealing. Their loss on bad debts in 1933 was the largest 
they have experienced in 20 years. 

In the crash they were caught with a lot of small accounts, 
these small merchants with whom they deal being unable to pay. 
It costs them an unusual amount of money to make these collec- 
tions, but during this time they have been able to live and are now 
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in fairly good condition and their plant is intact. There are no 
mortgages on it, nor is there any bonded indebtedness, but they 
do need working capital. 

They are obtaining working capital through the assistance of 
financial companies, which, however, charge them excessive in- 
terest and commission for their services. You are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with business to know that you cannot pay 14 percent 
on any proposition and make money unless you have a patented 
process where no one can step in and make the same article and 
you can fix your own prices. The net result of the two disastrous 
years of 1932 and 1933 have resulted in a heavy depletion of their 
working-capital position. : 

The year 1934 was begun with some improvement in sales, but 
it is becoming difficult to finance this increased business because 
they are unable to borrow from the banks as heretofore, to finance 
their business, and in addition, their own working capital has been 
depleted, making it very difficult to finance the business. In 1931 
this company was able to borrow $120,000 on a straight bank line 
and it was paid off at the end of the year. In 1932 they were only 
able to borrow $58,000, and that was paid off at the end of the 
year. In 1933 one of the banks from which they obtained $38,000 
the previous year was closed on February 15, and they had a 
deposit of $1,500 frozen. In 1933 they were able to borrow a total 
of only $20,000. Their sales volume in 1931 was $927,000—in 1933 
it was $500,000. You can see their borrowings were reduced down 
to one sixth of that secured in 1931, while their business was 
reduced only one half. 

When the N. R. A. was put into effect on August 1, this company 
whole-heartedly cooperated and signed the President’s reemploy- 
ment agreement, and they adjusted themselves to the code of 
their particular industry, which was signed by the President on 
October 31. However, this increased the pay roll by nearly $1,000 
per month. So far, they have found it difficult to sufficiently raise 
their prices to take care of the increased cost of pay roll and 
material which they buy. They believe that conditions have some- 
what improved, and improvement could be sustained if they were 
able to finance increased business. With additional working 
capital this company could right now increase sales at least 25 
percent this year and employment from 25 to 33% percent. 

They have practically $450,000 of unencumbered assets in plant, 
equipment, and inventory. Their sales organization is intact. If 
they could obtain an industrial loan, to be amortized over a period 
of 5 years, they would be able to go ahead, increase employment, 
pay higher wages, and make their investment to stockholders 
more secure and profitable. 

In general merchandising, where other people can make what 
you make, and sell it, if you have to pay that amount of money 
to obtaining operating capital, you have lost your profit, and it is 
only a matter of time until the fatal day comes and you cannot 
earn a profit. 

They are unable to obtain this money through banks, The 
banks do not want to make the loans. They say they are only 
assisting enterprises that are absolutely necessary. It seems to 
me this program is the crying need of the hour and the one which 
will do the most good for the country at the present time—it is 
also the one that has been the most neglected. 

Now, I submit to you gentlemen, is not a business necessary that 
employs men and women and pays them daily and weekly wages? 
I say that they are entitled to consideration and that they should 
have the assistance, 

I have been very much impressed with the report from the 
Manufacturers Association of Indiana. I am confident that large 
manufacturing institutions, like General Motors, Chrysler, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and some other great 
business institutions of America are adequately financed, and do 
not need this assistance. They are not asking for this assistance, 
but I likewise want to say to you that unless you do assist these 
industries in the smaller units, one of these days, the big fellows 
will have it altogether, and you will have to pass right through 
with what you have been through in years gone by. Under this 
N. R. A. program we have practically eliminated the Sherman anti- 
trust law. It is gone. . 

By the way, the biggest victory which large industry, without 
turning its hand apparently, has ever won, was through the N.R.A., 
and one of these days these giant industries are bound to put out 
8 ones scattered throughout the entire length and breadth 
of the land. 

Now, I am amazed to find in this report from the Manufacturers’ 
Association that port ia (plus) of men employed in factories 
are employed in f ries employing from 101 down. Practically 
the biggest phase of the whole thing in the State of Indiana, 
particularly, is found in this group of men. The table before me 
lists factories as employing from 1 to 5, 6 to 20, 21 to 50, 51 to 100, 
and 101 to 250, etc. Then, when you get into the group that is 
actually employing from 1,001 to 2,501, you have only one half of 
1 percent of the total employees in the country working in fac- 
tories of that size. That is the big question here. If you cannot 
reach out and help the small industry, what will happen? I know 
what the banks are saying about this. Recently I wrote to one 
of the best and most substantial men in my district, asking for 
his expression upon certain things that I submitted. He came 
back and said, “I am not in favor of making loans to small indus- 
tries, because it completely disrupts the functions of the banks.” 
He said, The banks are supposed to do that.” I answered that 
he was entirely correct; that the banks were supposed to do it, 
but if they did not do it, what then? 

The only way by which we can possibly relieve the situation is 

begin lending something to industry. To be sure, it should be 
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advanced on approved securities and should go to good small 
industries. 

I offered in committee an amendment making it possible to 
make loans direct to industry. I do not want to go out and indis- 
criminately make loans to everybody. Unquestionably, there are 
many industries that are in the red, and that are hopelessly in the 
red. They reached down too far to ever regain their balance. There 
are many things of that character to be considered, but there are 
still many thousands of small industries scattered throughout the 
land that are essential to our general prosperity, and that are 
entitled to credit. 

I was asked this question last night, “ Would you turn over the 
extension of this credit to a certain class of people that were men- 
tioned?” I was asked, “Who would you have to do it?” I have 
confidence enough in this country to believe that there are many 
men who are capable of passing on these loans, and of making 
satisfactory loans at a fair rate of interest. 

I have been told further that industry is on fire and that no- 
body knows how far it will go. My judgment is that it is going 
too terribly far if we do not step in one of these days and help out. 

I know, in line with Co: LupLow’s suggestion, that we 
have recently appropriated $950,000,000 more to take care of Pub- 
lic Works and Civil Works, to be split up according to the wishes 
of the administration. Gentlemen, that is just the beginning. 
If there is anyone who has the slightest idea that we are through 
with C.W.A., or will be on the Ist of May, he is making a terrible 
error. As a matter of fact, we are just . If we do not get 
men back to work in the factories, they will finally go into the 
O. W. A. line. I would rather make a few loans that did not return 
100 percent the day they were due to help to bolster up industry 
at this time than to continue doling out $950,000,000, or any 
other number of millions of dollars, to keep the C.W.A. running. I 
believe that if the men just had the opportunity, they would be 
more in favor of going back to work where they could get their 
pay checks on Saturday with the feeling that they had actually 
earned it by doing useful work. 

I would not take your time to discuss some of these things, if I 
did not consider them important. The C.W.A. is not radically 
wrong. I was for it, I still am for it, and will be for it, or will 
continue to be for it as long as men are hungry or as long as they 
need food, shelter, and heat. As long as they are in need, I will 
be for any that functions along that particular line; but 
I want to add that my humble judgment is that we are just wast- 
ing at the spigot on those propositions, instead of taking hold of 
the thing at the right place. We cannot get prosperity back into 
this country until we bring a large part of the population back 
into the picture, and let them earn some money in gainful and 
profitable enterprise. 

I should like very much to see something done that would make 
possible loans direct to industry. I do not mean that you should 
give it out indiscriminately, or let Tom, Dick, or Harry come in 
and borrow from this fund. That is not my idea at all. There 
must be certain regulations set up that they must go through 
with. In September 1933, when the R.F.C. issued Circular No. 11, 
I thought the time had come when the importance of this matter 
was realized. However, 6 months have now elapsed since this 
sup program was set up, and from the information I have, 
practically no loans have been made to industry. It seems to me 
the time has arrived when the Government should cut out all red 
tape and make these loans promptly to industries which are bas- 
ically sound, have sufficient assets, plus a good future outlook and 
satisfactory past record. 

This company and many others qualify in each particular. 

As to the question of time, I have been working on some of 
these propositions for more than 6 months. They tell us down 
there at the Reconstruction Finance Corporation that the ma- 
chinery is already set up to do this through loan companies, 
and through the famous Sheet No. 11 that they sent out that. 
tells how to go about setting up mortgage companies. This has 
been done, yet we find that no one is getting results. I have never 
been told, although I asked the question direct on two occasions, 
how much money we are lending to industry. Mr. Jones said 
“not very much.” It was not very much because they are not 
in sympathy with doing this, and they will not be in sympathy 
with it until the Congress of the United States an amend- 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act that will make it 
possible and obligatory for them to extend loans of this character. 

A question was asked by my honorable colleague on my right, 
Mr. Spence, of Kentucky, as to how much would be required, 
No one knows. However, I contend that it is not essential to do 
all of it at once. The thing that we should do is to make a start, 
and then, while we are beginning, find out what will be required, 

Mr. Disney. Could not a survey be made of the whole country 
through some such channel as the United States Chamber of 
Commerce? In that way, could they not make some approximate 
estimate of how much would be necessary? 

Mr. FARLEY. I think a survey should be made. I think that 
would be very beneficial. The trouble now, Mr. Disney, is that 
the time question enters into it, That is because this has been 

along for 6 months, and every man who has been con- 
nected with a factory knows that they should begin speeding 
up work about the ist of January, so as to get ready to ship out 


think we should make a start on this at some place, 
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Further, answering the question as to whether we are getting 
any more relief in Indiana from the P.W.A., I will say we are 
not. That is not your fault. That is the fault largely of the 
State of Indiana, because we have in Indiana a $1.50 tax limit. 
With that limit, our people here in Washington do not feel that 
the security we can offer, with that $1.50 tax limit, can be 
accepted. They feel that does not make it possible for them to 
accept us. The result is that we are getting very little P.W.A. 
relief in the State of Indiana, in comparison with many other 
States. However, we are not envious of other States that are 
getting this relief. They have their own arrangements. All that 
we want down in Indiana, and all that we request, is the oppor- 
tunity to establish factories in that land, and to get money 
enough to finance them, 

I thank you very much for the opportunity you gave me to 
offer these few suggestions. 

Mr. Luce. There was one point that was not touched upon by 
Mr. Luptow when he was speaking of banks, and that is that a 
considerable part of the credit desired ts simply wanted for what 
you might call a continuing supply of capital. For instance, here 
is the head of a chain grocery store, whose testimony was most 
illuminating: Clearly, what he was in need of was a perpetual 
capital. Now, up to our time, I take it, it was the custom for 
corporations to secure their capital by subscriptions to stock or 
by issuing bonds; but in recent years, banks have more and more 
furnished the money that was previously furnished through 
stock and bond issues, with the result that today restric- 
tions are requiring banks to secure payments on these continuing 
loans at the time of the renewal of the notes, and that proves 
to be quite a source of trouble. Now, do you think it would 
be a proper governmental function for an agency of the Govern- 
ment to undertake to furnish working capital indefinitely? 

Mr. Fartey. I can answer that very easily. In my judgment, 
I do not think it is a function of the Government to furnish a 
permanent continuous working capital for industry. In other 
words, I am not in sympathy at any place with the idea that 
the Government of the United States should go into the manu- 
facturing business. I do not agree with those who are carrying 
through this program in West Virginia. I think it is the function 
of industry to conduct its own operations. I think that this is 
an emergency matter that should not be extended over 3 years, 
with possibly a renewal for 2 years. I say that, because some of 
these things are bound to be washed out before all of this is over. 
What I am appealing for is assistance now, not a permanent in- 
vestment, that must go on year after year indefinitely. 

Mr. LupLow. Mr. FarLey, I wish to thank you for your excellent 
contribution. I am quite impressed with what you have said in 
regard to the Civil Works program. Certainly we are not going 
to allow men, women, and children to starve in this country, 
and Congress will continue to pour out whatever funds are neces- 
sary to prevent starvation and hunger. Yet, would it not be a 
great deal better if Congress, instead of pouring out money in 
that way, should furnish money to industry whereby industry 
could resume its normal activity and absorb those C.W.A. workers 
into regular employment on regular industrial pay rolls? That is 
the question that is presented here. 


SHIP SUBSIDIES 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address 
made by the Secretary of Commerce over the radio 2 nights 
ago on the subject of ship subsidy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to leave this day 
granted me, I extend my remarks in the Record by publish- 
ing a most able address made recently over the radio by Hon. 
Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, on the subject of 
“Ship Subsidies.” 


A guiding principle of democratic government in the United 
States has been and is the welfare and progress of the human 
element in life. This has not been a haphazard development. It 
is a definite principle and has grown out of the very essence of 
democracy, We have a Government founded upon the fully con- 
ceived and thoroughly stated proposition that the people are 
capable of ruling themselves and that the people, as human beings, 
should be given primary consideration in the objectives and func- 
tions of such government. 

This philosophy has worked naturally toward higher standards 
of living, and we pride ourselves as a Nation in believing that 
human interest in the United States has reached a higher plane 
of development than in any other country. It is only natural that 
these concepts and purposes, fulfilled in our high standards of 
living, should bring us into keen competition with other nations 
where working and living standards are lower than ours, This 
condition applies as much to ocean trade and commerce as it does 
to strictly internal or national aspects of our economic lives. 
Hence, due to higher standards of living and wage scales, the ship- 
building and ship-repair costs in the United States and ship- 
opasan costs under the American flag are higher than in other 
countries, 

For instance, the construction and operation costs of British 
ships are nearest to the American scale or average, but ship- 
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building costs in American yards are, on the average, considerably 
higher than British costs. The higher American costs are largely 
in labor and materials. Any greater efficiency which may be pres- 
ent in the operation of American vessels is not sufficient to offset 
the lower costs of living in other countries. 

As long as we were chiefly an agricultural country, interested 
primarily in marketing raw materials abroad, it didn't matter so 
much whether raw materials were transported in American or 
foreign bottoms. Foreign countries needed these raw materials, 
and the United States encountered scarcely no competitive problem 
in selling such raw materials. But, as the United States advanced 
to its present status of development in manufacturing, our quest 
for markets abroad was naturally increased and the competition 
in the sale of manufactured goods became an active and primary 
consideration. Today, therefore, there exists the necessity of 
marketing large quantities of manufactured goods in our own 
shipping bottoms. 

As an economic necessity the foreign-trade development of the 
United States depends largely upon the use of American ships for 
carrying American goods. It is essential that we maintain an 
American-flag tonnage on important trade routes, to serve the 
needs of our commerce, and to safeguard against war and other 
emergencies which might disturb the normal flow of American 
commerce. 

But it is not alone from the competitive and essential economic 
standpoint that we must view the development of our merchant 
marine. The merchant marine is an important and, we may 
safely say, an indispensable factor in our national defense. Obyi- 
ously, it is not practicable to maintain within the Navy all the 
vessels which might be necessary in event of war. To do so would 
require a huge outlay of taxpayers’ money and might tend to 
encourage unnecessary defense expenditures. 

Speaking generally, the same types of ships which are necessary 
from the commercial standpoint in time of peace are required 
from the defense standpoint in time of war. Our World War 
experience is a striking testimony to the value of an adequate and 
efficient merchant marine and conclusive proof of the handicaps 
imposed and excessive expenses incurred through the lack of an 
adequate merchant marine. Upon the entrance of the United 
States into the World War we had to depend to a great extent 
upon foreign ships for transport and military purposes and for 
the import and export of raw materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts. Much of this transportation had to be done at an excessive 
cost to the American Government and also was a severe handicap 
to naval and military operations. 

Thus, from both the commercial and defense standpoints, it 
would seem that for the economic self-respect, the military self- 
respect, and the pride of the Nation, an adequate and proper 
development and maintenance of an American merchant marine 
is a fundamental necessity. 

The practical question in view of these conditions, which early 
arose and is still before us, is the way in which the labor and 
other extra cost inequalities, as previously described, can be met 
or equalized so as to permit the building and sustaining of a 
requisite merchant marine. An equally important aspect of this 
question is the necessity of fixing the amount of the subsidy at 
a point where it will equalize these differentials and stimulate 
rather than discourage private initiative. 

We can readily see that nationality determines the political and 
economic conditions under which a ship operates. The owner of 
an American vessel buys his repairs, employs part of his labor, 
and in some cases all of it, part of his supplies, and frequently 
the ship itself, in the protected domestic market characterized by 
the costs incidental to a high living standard. His stock in trade 
is ship’s space, which he sells in an unprotected, competitive 
world market.- Naturally the ship operator looks to the national 
interest which may be inherent in his business to neutralize any 
resultant handicaps. 

We all insist that we must maintain our standard of living as 
against the lower living standards of other countries, and by so 
doing we automatically impose a handicap upon American ship- 
owners. The best answer that Congress has worked out to this 
problem of meeting differential costs and expenses is to have the 
Federal Government supplement the larger costs for our country 
with money from the Federal Treasury. The question then arose: 
What is the safest and most effective manner of putting this prin- 
ciple into practicable operation? Congress decided to let this 
excess cost represent service rendered by the American shipping 
lines in carrying the mail and has seen fit to designate this finan- 
cial aid as ocean-mail pay or a subsidy. Funk and Wagnall’s 
Standard Dictionary defines subsidy as: “Pecuniary aid directly 
granted by government to an individual or commercial enterprise 
deemed productive of public benefit.” 

Webster’s New International Dictionary defines subsidy as: 
“A grant of funds or property from a government * * * toa 
private person or company to assist in the establishment or sup- 
port of an enterprise deemed advantageous to the public.” Ap- 
plying these definitions to the merchant marine we may say that 
the subsidy in this case is a payment of funds from the Govern- 
ment to American ship operators to offset the lower costs of ship 
construction and operation in foreign countries, so that American 
vessels may be placed on a sounder competitive basis in the world 
market. Merchant-marine subsidies take the form of ocean-mail 
pay and Government financing of shipbuilding and shipping opera- 
tions to the extent that private business is unable to supply or 
provide. 

Unfortunately, the Federal Government has not been indus- 
trious enough in its efforts to enlighten the people on the subject 
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of subsidies and this use of public funds; and many people prob- 
ably think that the subsidy is nothing more than the compensa- 
tion which transportation lines get for carrying the mail. It is 
not that, but rather a method for actually building a competitive 
American merchant marine. 

Even with the much lower costs existing in other maritime na- 
tions, our chief competitors have found subsidies necessary in 
order to build and maintain their merchant marines. Great 
Britain, France, and Japan, with their much lower costs, have 
found subsidies necessary to maintain their commercial fleets for 
both economic and national defense purposes. It should not be 
difficult to understand, therefore, that a subsidy policy is essential 
in the building and maintenance of our merchant marine, at 
least until a better method is developed. 

When we have accepted the necessity for a merchant-marine 
subsidy, we then face the question of how this money is to be most 
wisely spent, how the Treasury is to be safeguarded in these 
expenditures, and just what form these subsidies should take, 
When public funds are to be expended in as large quantities as 
those needed to maintain our merchant marine, the public is 
entitled to know what policy the Government has adopted and 
why such a policy is necessary. The question of subsidies com- 
prehends, therefore, a study of the complete scope of the shipping 
and foreign-trade activities of the United States. 

The designation of payments made to ship operators by 
Government as “ ocean-mail pay ” is somewhat misleading. “ Mail 
pay” is a misnomer, for payments are not made primarily as 
compensation for carrying the mail, If they were, these payments 
would only be a fractional part of what they are at present. 
Hence it would seem to me that there would be less misunder- 
standing if these payments were clearly and frankly designated 
as direct subsidies. 

A private company operating an essential trade route under the 
American flag would require a capital investment and a con- 
tinuing cost which, against foreign competition, would give no 
hope of a reasonable return over a period of years, but which 
would result in heavy losses instead. Consequently the Govern- 
ment of the United States determines essential trade routes and 
agrees to assist the ship operator by sharing in the venture 
through a contract service or subsidy payment. 

What does this subsidy include and how is it determined? 

First, as already explained, we have the excess cost of con- 
struction in this country as one of the items which the Govern- 
ment might seek to amortize partially. In the second place, we 
have the considerably higher cost of seamen and other labor as 
compared with foreign countries. Then we have the third factor 
of the subsidies given by foreign countries to their ship operators. 
After these facts are carefully weighed, the differential costs de- 
termined, and an agreement reached that the trade route is an 
essential one, the Government then, in effect, says to the ship 
operator, We are absorbing a part of these additional costs in 
order that you may operate and develop this essential trade 
route.” The payments made by the Government for this purpose 
are subsidies, 

Since the transfer of the Shipping Board to the Department of 
Commerce as a regular bureau of the Department the Seceretary 
of Commerce is charged with the responsibility of fostering the 
development of our merchant marine. After a study of the coun- 
try's shipping policy in effect during the post-World War period, 
I am convinced that we must initiate a sounder and more ade- 
quate merchant marine and subsidy program. To accomplish 
this objective, there are several major considerations which it 
seems to me deserve careful attention. 

We all stand for fair and equitable competition in all lines of 
trade and commerce, but we all know that competition can be 
carried to such extremes as to destroy the purpose for which 
proper competition is designed. For instance, when the Govern- 
ment supports one line of ships on an essential trade route 
through subsidy payments, it is very foolish and destructive to 
make loans to enable other lines to build ships and engage in 
commerce in competition with the very lines which the Govern- 
ment is already supporting, and through which it is trying to 
build a merchant marine. Such a policy is like the man who 
would defend himself with one hand and commit suicide with 
the other hand. ‘ 

Inasmuch as Government aids to shipping have as their ob- 
jective the establishment of an efficient and ultimately a self- 
sustaining merchant marine, the essential trade routes to be 
served should be determined by analyzing the flow and volume 
of traffic with due consideration to such other factors as defense 
requirements, trade policies, and industrial and agricultural needs. 
When these requirements are determined, Government aid should 
be given to ship lines necessary to fulfill these requirements and 
aid should be withheld from any other domestic operators seek- 
ing to enter into direct competition with the line already receiv- 
ing Government aid. 

It seems to me that the present system of ald in the form of 
compensation for the carrying of ocean mails might properly be 
replaced by specific subsidies granted for the maintenance of 
essential services. The subsidies granted should be based on dif- 
ferentials in building and operating costs, but should be flexible 
enough to permit adjustments as changes in conditions and cir- 
cumstances may warrant. Furthermore, subsidies should not be 
granted to more than one line competing in the same trade route. 

In order to facilitate the proper handling of subsidies, two 
broad classifications of subsidies might be made: First, a subsidy 
to cover the differences in shipbuilding costs, so long as govern- 
mental policy provides for compensation for this differential; 
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and, second, a subsidy to offset the difference in operating costs 
with competing foreign companies. The governmental agency 
the subsidy should also have dlscretionary author- 
ity to make allowances in the national interest to meet excep- 
tional trade developments. With these factors as a basis, sub- 
sidy payments could be made with maximum equality, because 
some operators would have the major requirement of a con- 
struction subsidy, others an operating subsidy, and another, per- 
haps under certain conditions, a trade-development subsidy. 

The application of this subsidy policy must take into con- 
sideration present conditions in the merchant-marine industry 
and a proper audit and check-up on merchant marine as a 
safeguard to Government expenditures. In to the latter 
requirement, the Government should have authority to examine 
books at frequent intervals of the creditor r establish 
uniform accounting, and scrutinize carefully items of cost, 
On such data readjustments of the direct subsidies or cost dif- 
ferentials can and should be made at annual intervals. 

In a special study of shipping trends conducted by the Trans- 
portation Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
in connection with its economic survey of a proposed ship canal, 
the following facts were developed: 

The fleet of seagoing steamers under American registry in the 
World War era was expanded from 2,000,000 gross tons in 1914 to 
13,500,000 gross tons in 1921. Most of this additional tonnage 
was constructed during that period, part of it was acquired by 
purchase of American and foreign ships, and part of it through 
seizure of interned enemy vessels. Not all of the tonnage acquired 
was suitable for commercial use and a considerable portion of it 
was never so employed. A considerable amount is either laid up 
or sold. Even at the time it was built, this war-time tonnage 
was not up to date in type. At the time, quantity of production 
was the primary consideration. 

This war-time fleet, far from modern at the time it was acquired, 
3 end e nog pee American merchant marine and con- 

e grea our seagoing tonnage. 

Since the war period there have been additions to the Ameri- 
can tanker fleet and a number of American combination-type 
vessels have been built, largely with Government assistance. But, 
with only one or two exceptions, the American freighter fleet was 
built during the war-construction period. 2 

Since the war, rapid strides have been made in ship construction, 
particularly with regard to more economic propulsion, coupled 
with a definite trend toward increased speed. For instance, when 
compared with the general run of machinery installed during the 
war period, a modern high-pressure, superheated steam engine 
installation would operate, if at the same speed, on 35 to 40 per- 
cent less fuel. 

Tonnage acquired in the war period cannot be estimated to last 
more than 8 to 10 years more, and may be retired much faster 
if faced with competition of many ships of the newer 

Unless provision is made for progressive replacement of most 
of our concurrently operated vessels, the passing of American 
shipping from foreign trade appears certain from one or both 
of the following causes: 

The end of the present economic depression and attendant world 
trade revival will see the construction of a number of modern- 
type vessels under foreign flags, with which our tonnage cannot 
compete on equal terms, Also, at the end of 8 or 10 years, our 
war-built tonnage will be so obsolete that it will be retired very 
rapidly and its business pass into foreign hands. 

It seems clear to me that the subsidy is only a part of the prob- 
lem of developing an adequate merchant marine. The shipping 
acts reflect the intent of Congress that the shipping industry 
should be properly regulated. Without such regulation, no sub- 
sidy, however well administered, can accomplish its intended pur- 
pose. The subsidy must not be used to cloak inefficiency. The 
communities served by American shipping lines must supplement 
governmental aid and support by doing everything within their 
power to encourage and promote business on these American lines. 
In the past many of our seaport communities have failed to do 
their rightful share in supporting and maintaining the merchant 
marine, 

The United States can expect to attain the highest degree of 
efficiency and progress in our merchant-marine activities only if 
the ship operators and the communities served by our shipping 
lines fulfill in every sense their responsibilities, which are fully as 
great as those of the Government. 

What is needed here as elsewhere is complete cooperation among 
the agencies affected in attaining results for the common good. 
Our shipping bottoms are entitled to have proper consideration 
in transporting goods made possible through the new agencies for 
the development of trade with Russia and other countries where 
our Government is providing special credit assistance. 

From these facts we can readily determine the scope of the 
merchant-marine problem which faces the United States today. 
At the same time the United States, as a member of the world 
family of nations, is eager to fulfill its responsibilities for the 
development and maintenance of desired international trade and 
commerce. We approach, therefore, the solution of these prob- 
lems on the broadest possible basis, determined to meet our 


national responsibility, while bringing our best efforts to bear 
upon cooperative international aspects as well. To these ends I 
solicit the cooperative thinking and cooperative action of all con- 
cerned; particularly those definitely related to shipping and marine 
activities, in promoting our commerce and thus helping to build a 
greater United States. 
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OCEAN- AND AIR-MAIL CONTRACTS 


Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks on the subject of air mail. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
the Lindbergh telegram to President Roosevelt in opposition 
to the cancelation of the Government’s air-mail contracts 
and the facts revealed by recent investigations into the graft 
and fraud in the letting of the air- and ocean-mail contracts 
have fixed the attention of the people of Wisconsin on this 
particular branch of the Government’s operations. 

Few Wisconsin people know or have been told that Con- 
gress has on numerous occasions and in the consideration of 
many different bills been contending with the question of 
“easy money on Government subsidies to contractors for 
carrying ocean and air mail for the past 4 years. 

Congressman Patman, Democrat from Texas, on January 
26, speaking on the floor of the House, called attention to 
just one instance where the question of mail subsidies was 
before the House. I believe the record in this case will be of 
interest to the people of northern Wisconsin. 

I quote Mr. Parman as follows: 


The Republicans are criticizing the Democrats on account of the 
appropriation for ocean-mail contracts. The subsidy system for 
steamship lines and air lines to carry the mail was started under 
the Republican regime. I think the ocean-mail contracts was one 
of the biggest rackets growing out of the disposition of 
acquired during the war for emergency purposes. January 18, 
1930, an appropriation bill for these same Departments was pend- 
ing before this House. At that time I brought to the attention of 
Congress the great subsidies that were being paid to steamship 
lines and offered an amendment which would have prevented sim- 
ilar subsidies from being adopted in the future. There were 13 
such contracts in contemplation at the time. 

So far as I have been able to find out, I was the first Member 
of Congress to expose in detail the small amount of service ren- 
dered by the subsidized steamship lines and the large amount of 
money received therefor. j 

Permission being granted, I insert herewith a part of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of January 18, 1930, and which appears on 
page 1914 of the bound volume of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
the Seventy-first Congress, second session: 

“Mr. Parman. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parman: Page 75, line 20, strike out 
the figures “ $28,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“ $21,400,000.” * 

“Mr. ParmMan. If this appropriation is not reduced, the Post 
Office Department, in compliance with a duty under existing law, 
will, no doubt, enter into a contract with a steamship company 
for a term of 10 years under which the Government will be 
obliged to pay this steamship company $284,920 a year, or 
$2,849,200 for 10 years for carrying the United States mail on a 
line where the total amount carried during the fiscal year of 
1929 amount to 42 pounds of letters and 1,263 pounds of packages. 

“There are 12 other contemplated contracts besides this one. 
I have not had the time to investigate them. This is the only 
contemplated contract on which I have been able to receive in- 
formation so far, although the officials in the Post Office Depart- 
ment have cooperated with me fully in obtaining this informa- 
tion, and there was no reluctance on the part of anyone in that 
Department to disclose the facts fully. 

“If the same amount of mail is carried by the Tacoma-Val- 
paraiso line that was carried during the fiscal year 1929, the value 
of the services rendered on each trip by the steamship company 
to the United States Government will be $2.36; 61 cents worth 
of letters and $1.75 worth of packages. For each one of these 
trips the steamship company will receive $16,700. In other words, 
the steamship company will receive about $7,000 for each one 
dollar's worth of service rendered. 

“A glaring example of a subsidy may be pointed out in the 
case of recent ocean-mail contracts where the owners of one ves- 
sel received from the Government $14,915 for transporting a few 
pounds of mail. A service that was worth $7.10. 

“November 14, 1929, the steamship Everett sailed from Tacoma, 
Wash., for Manila. It carried as part of its cargo United States 
mail consisting of 16 pounds of letters, or first-class mail, and 136 
pounds of parcel post. The Everett is owned by the Tacoma 
Oriental Navigation Co., a private corporation; on February 16, 
1928, she was purchased by this company from the United States 
Shipping Board; before the purchase the name of the vessel was 
West Ison. The purchase price was $91,644; one fourth of the 
amount, or $22,911, was paid in cash and the remainder to be paid 
to the Government in eight annual payments; the unpaid amount 
draws interest at the rate of 4% percent. The Shipping Board, at 
the expense of the Government, before delivering this vessel put 
it in first-class condition and ready for operation. 
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“If the owners of the Everett were paid the same price that 
foreign vessels will carry our mail for they would have received 
$7.10 for conveying this 16 pounds of letters and 136 pounds of 
parcel post. But, instead of the Government paying the owners 
$7.10 for this service, the owners of this vessel are receiving from 
the Government $14,915 for carrying a hat full of letters and a 
mail sack full of parcels.” 

Here is a case where we had an opportunity on an appropriation 
bill to reduce the appropriation to such an amount that it would 
have been impossible for Postmaster General Brown to approve 
13 contemplated routes at an estimated cost of $6,600,000 a year 
for 10 years, or $66,000,000 in all. 

It so happened that there was a roll call on this amendment, 
and I am inserting herewith the proceedings on the same day, 
which include the roll call in the House of Representatives on 
this question. 

(The vote was taken; and there were—yeas 62, nays 178, not 
voting 187.) 

It will be noticed that every Republican except Mr. Peavey, of 
Wisconsin, voted against this amendment. Mr. Peavey was known 
as a “progressive Republican.” Our present Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Henry T. RAINEY, voted for the amendment; so did our 
present majority leader, the Honorable Josy W. Byens. It will 
also be noticed that the distinguished gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. ARNOLD, the present chairman of the subcommittee, voted for 
the amendment. 

Every Republican except Mr. Peavey, of Wisconsin—and the 
Republicans were greatly in the majority at that time voted 
against the proposal to stop 13 contemplated ocean-mail contracts 
which were later agreed upon by and between the steamship com- 
panies and Postmaster General Brown and which has caused the 
inclusion in this bill of $6,600,000 to pay said steamship com- 
panies their subsidy for the next year. During the Seventy-first 
Congress, first session, there were 267 Republicans, 163 Democrats, 
and 1 Farmer-Laborite. 

The Republicans cannot claim that they did not know what 
kind of contracts they were. I told them the names of the com- 
panies and the amount of the subsidy that many of the companies 
would get. I showed where Postmaster General Brown, if not 
stopped, would let a contract to a steamship company that would 
cause this Government to pay $7,000 for every one dollar's worth 
of service rendered. I have not quoted all of my speech on that 
occasion. 

I am sorry that it is Impossible to obtain support of the Mem- 
bers on the Republican side at a time when something could be 
done that would definitely stop a large number of ocean-mail 
contracts such as they now complain about. The best time to 
stop such contracts is before they are let. 

Mr. CHRIsTIAN-7N. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Patman. I „. eld. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Is not the gentleman thankful for Republi- 
can constituencies who have sent to Congress men who now 
stand for the same thing which the gentleman claims he stood 
for 3 years ago? 

Mr. Patman. Yes. Of course, we had lots of Republicans here 
4 years ago, but we did not hear of but one of them voting with us. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1935 


Mr. AYRES of Kansas submitted a conference report on 
the bill (H.R. 7199) making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the Naval Service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, and for other purposes. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday we heard an elo- 
quent tribute paid to an employee of this House who has 
served 33 years. I hope that the gentleman who delivered 
that tribute [Mr. Boytan] will take cognizance of the valu- 
able service of the employees in this House, and that he will 
take this subject up with the Civil Service Committee of the 
House in order that these gentleman may be retired under 
the same rules and regulations that pertain to civil-service 
employees. I understand some of these men have actually 
served 50 years in this Capitol, rendering a distinguished and 
outstanding service, but as yet they are not in a position to 
be retired. I think it is opportune and appropriate that this 
subject should be given consideration. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not know the subject upon which the gentleman is 
going to talk, but I simply wish to call his attention to the 
fact that the House has agreed to close debate on the pend- 
ing bill at 2 o’clock. 
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Mr. McFADDEN, I may say to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee that my request is in the nature of privilege. I do 
not want to consume a whole hour, however. 

Mr. BYRNS. If it is on the question of personal privilege, 
I shall not object. 

Mr. McFADDEN. If I do not need the time I have re- 
quested, I shall not use it. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I shall not 
object to the request of the gentleman. I understand he 
wishes 30 minutes? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on the 16th of February 
I made some remarks on the floor of the House in regard 
to some of the evaders of taxes. In those remarks I paid 
my respects to one, Henry L. Doherty and his companies, 
and to Andrew W. Mellon and his companies. Immediately 
the press carried the accounts of my statement in regard 
to Mr. Doherty. With all due respect to him, he had read 
only the early part of my remarks where I was dealing in 
a general way with the situation. I am rather of the opinion 
that if he had been familiar at that time with all of my 
statement he would not have made the public statements 
that he did in regard to me. 

In order that the matter may be brought appropriately 
before you, I have just stated it as a matter of privilege. 

I said, among other things, as quoted by the press, that 
Mr. Doherty was a tax evader and that he was being assisted 
by prominent lawyers; and among them I mentioned Arthur 
Mullen. 

I said that Arthur Mullen was the national committeeman 
from the State of Nebraska; that he was floor manager of 
the Roosevelt forces at the Chicago convention; and that 
immediately after the Presidential election he set up shop 
here in Washington, as many attorneys do in the change 
of administrations, so that they can practice before the 
various departments and use their political influence to 
secure a clientele. When I suggested this Mr. Doherty im- 
mediately came back through the press and said that: 

Mr. Arthur Mullen has never at any time been consulted by me 


or the companies in which I am interested in connection with any 
tax matters whatsoever. 


Mr. Mullen also stated in the press: 


I have never had any connection with any tax matters for 
H. L. Doherty or for the Cities Service Co. 


Mr. Doherty also came back and said, rather vehemently, 
that I was a liar, and further stated that I was protected 
by my cloak of congressional immunity which I cowardly 
hide behind in these vicious and scurrilous attacks, 

The next day or the following day after I spoke the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCurntic] asked unanimous 
consent to address the House for 1 minute for the purpose 
of correcting the Recorp, He placed in the Record a letter 
signed by Arthur F. Mullen, which appears in the Recorp of 
February 19, 1934. This letter reads as follows: 


FEBRUARY 19, 1934. 
Hon. James D. McCLINTIC, M. C., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCurntrc: I have just read the colloquy which passed 
between you and Congressman McFappen in the House on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1934, pages 2670 to 2672 of the RECORD. 

The records of the Internal Revenue Department show that I 
have never appeared as attorney for Henry L. Doherty or any of 
his companies in any tax matter. 

I have not been consulted by anyone regarding any of the tax 
matters of Mr. Doherty or any of his companies. 

I would appreciate it if you would make this letter a part of 
the records of the House. 

Yours respectfully, 
ARTHUR F. MULLEN. 


I do not propose to let either one or both of these men get 
away with anything like this. I am not cowardly, hiding 


behind congressional immunity, nor is there any need for it. 
What I have to say I say plainly on the floor of this House, 
and it ill becomes either Mr. H. L. Doherty or Mr. Arthur F. 
Mullen to try to deceive this House in the manner that they 
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have in this respect. Hence I am presenting the facts to 
this House. 

I probably should have been a little more specific. I was 
talking not only of tax matters but of the set-up of Mr. 
Doherty’s companies, and I quoted certain specific increases 
in values that arbitrarily and without justification were used 
for capital purposes and that securities were sold on these 
marked-up values. In this connection I have here reports 
of the Federal Trade Commission on Mr. Doherty’s com- 
panies. These are only a few of them. I have the balance 
in my office. These reports contain proof for the statement 
which I made in regard to Mr. Doherty’s companies. The 
investigation by the Federal Trade Commission has been 
carried on for the last 3 years under Senate Resolution 83, 
which was introduced in the Senate by the late Senator 
Walsh of Montana. The disclosures in these hearings that 
are now pending before the Federal Trade Commission will 
confirm everything I have said in regard to Mr. Doherty's 
companies, 

Of course, these attorneys who are lobbyists here in Wash- 
ington, who come in on the political waves and set up shop 
here to practice before the departments and use their pres- 
tige and influence, do not always go in the front doors of 
these departments before which they practice. They have 
their errand boys to run around to the various departments. 
They meet the heads and key men of the departments 
socially and at dinners and privately. I should probably 
have listed Mr. Mullen more properly as a general counsel 
for Mr. Doherty. He is an attorney for Mr. Doherty, and 
there are many people in the departments that know it, 
and to make clear to you that this is a fact I shall read to 
you a letter from the Federal Trade Commission under date 
of February 23, 1934. May I point out before reading this 
letter the deliberate attempt on the part of Mr. Mullen to 
deceive the Membership of this House, to discredit me and 
to create the impression that he was in no wise associated 
with Mr. Doherty. I also point out to you that Mr. Doherty 
was conniving with him to create the same impression and 
they are both guilty. 

This is a letter from the Federal Trade Commission, signed 
by Garland S. Feerguson, Jr., Chairman of the Board, and is 
as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 23, 1934. 
(Senate Resolution 83) 
Hon, Lovis T. MCFADDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: This is in reply to your letter of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1934, in which you ask me to advise you “the names 
of the attorneys and the firms they represented, who were before 
the Commission in the interests of Mr. H. L. Doherty personally, 
H. L. Doherty & Co., Cities Service Co., Cities Service Securities 
Co., or any of their subsidiaries or affiliates at any appearances 
that may have been made before your Board or any of its depart- 
ments.” 

We have had public hearings in our utilities investigation on 
the following companies in Cities Service group: Cities Service 
Securities Co., Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation, Public Service 
Co. of Colorado, Lakeside Construction Co. At all of these hear- 
ings the only appearance noted for any of the companies involved 
was that of Robert Burns, Esq., of the firm of Fruehauff, Robin- 
son & Sloane, 67 Wall St., New York City. 

Conferences were held prior to these hearings in the office of 
the Chief Economist, attended also by the Chief Counsel, or his 
representatives, relating to the affairs of the above-named com- 
panies at which appearances on behalf of the companies were 
Mr. Burns, Arthur Mullen, Esq., of the firm of Mullen, Mullen, 
Shea & Massey, and certain officers and accountants of the com- 
panies. No formal appearances are, of course, made in informal 
conferences of this character. The conferences related to the 
affairs of the companies named and also to relations and deal- 
ings between those companies and either H. L. Doherty or H. L. 
Doherty & Co., and the attorneys named, I am informed, seemed 
to speak on behalf of H. L. Doherty and H. L. Doherty & Co.,, as 
well as for the companies named above. ` 

In addition, at the time the Chief Counsel was preparing to offer 
the report on the Cities Service Securities Co. for the public record 
several applications for a continuance were made to the Commis- 
sion, its Chief Counsel, and Chief Economist. These were presented 
by Ira L. Grimshaw, Esq., Wade Ellis, Esq., B. F. Weadock, Esq., 
now executive director of the Edison Electric Institute, and Mr. 
Burns and Mr. Mullen, 

The following attorneys have appeared on behalf of the following 
companies of the Cities Service group before the Securities Divi- 
sion of the Commission: B. F. Weadock, Arthur Mullen, Mr. Wil- 
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liams, of Buffalo, Huston Thompson, C. M. Owen and S. W. O'Brien, 
of Hornblower, Miller, Miller & Boston, of New York City. (These 

There were other attorneys 
whose names cannot be recalled. 


I think this complies with your . This letter contains 
all the information I have been able to gather on the subject you 
describe. 

Very truly yours, 


latter appeared for Alpha Shares.) 


GARLAND S. FERGUSON, JI., 
0 


May I point out that involved in all these matters before 
the Federal Trade Commission were also the Federal taxes 
due the United States Government, the proof of which was 
in the hands of the Federal Trade Commission’s experts who 
were looking into these matters. 

I am very glad, indeed, to notice in this morning’s paper 
the resignation of Arthur Mullen from his position as a 
member of the Democratic National Committee from Ne- 
braska. He says that there has been much unfavorable 
publicity. There has been publicity, because the President 
of the United States issued a statement against lobbyists 
who were political officeholders and members and heads of 
political organizations connected with the Democratic Party 
and is now endeavoring to have passed by this Congress a 
measure which will prohibit men of the type of Mr. Arthur 
F. Mullen (and there are many of them) from setting up 
shop in Washingten and using the prestige at times even 
of the President of the United States to secure entree for 
their clients, who pay them well, to evade taxes and to take 
part in other matters which they want to put across in the 
yarious departments of this Government. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. PARSONS. During the 12 years of the Republican 
administration did we not have men who came to the 
Capital and did just the thing that the President is now 
trying to stamp out? 

Mr. McFADDEN,. May I say to the gentleman that I am 
not treating this as a political measure in any instance. 
Of course there were. I am speaking against the practice. 

I am speaking against the unfairness of this kind of situa- 
tion which is costing this Government hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually in the fact that through their influence 
these men aid and abet corporations and large taxpayers in 
avoiding a Government attack through the various depart- 
ments on their financial set-up, and because of such prac- 
tices these groups are permitted to go ahead and exploit 
the people of the United States by selling fraudulent 
securities. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman was here during all 12 
years of the Republican administration. Did he ever intro- 
duce any legislation to stop Will Hays and Bascom Slemp, 
or any of the other Republican gentlemen, from doing just 
what he is complaining of now? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentieman knows very well that 
for the last 6 years I have been doing everything in my 
power, as has the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH], 
among others, to get this House to pay some atiention to 
an investigation of these things. Owing to the activities of 
the late Senator Walsh, the Federal Trade Commission is 
nearing completion of its investigation. May I say that the 
influence of this House should be exerted to see that the 
influence of Henry L. Doherty and his kind does not take 
the Federal Trade Commission by the throat and prevent 
them from exposing that which their investigators now 
know in regard to these companies. 

Mr. BURKE of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield for a 
brief question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of Nebraska. The gentleman referred to the 
letter of resignation of National Committeeman Arthur F. 
Mullen, of Nebraska. Did the gentleman also take occasion 
to read the letter of the President of the United States ac- 
knowledging receipt of Mr. Mullen’s letter? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; I will be very glad to do that. 
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Mr. BURKE of Nebraska. I trust the gentleman will, 
because it will modify very greatly the remarks the gentle- 
man is 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have here the President's reply to, 
Mr. Mullen, but before I read that I want to put in that part 
of this article which refers to Mr. Mullen’s statement in 
regard to his resignation: 


The President's reply, addressed to ‘Deer Arthur”, said that he 
appreciated Mullen's motives and that he remembered expressing 
confidence in his integrity. 

Mullen’ s letter to President Roosevelt said: 

“Certain publications recently have appeared in the press. 
which have sought to create the inference that my activities as a 
7.0 ae ACC METON Aia. ORNATA 
ing to the administration; that because of this I had incurred your 
displeasure and ill will, and, therefore, should resign from the 
National Democratic Committee.” 


I am quoting from the Washington Post of March 7: 


President Roosevelt replied on March 5: 

“Have just received your letter in which you 
intention to submit your resignation as national committeeman 
for Nebraska to the chairman of the State committee. 


MOTIVE IS APPRECIATED 


“It is necessary for me to say that I appreciate the motives 
which prompt you to take this action. I recall distinctly talking 
VVV 
W. assurances of confi- 


“I can appreciate your feeling, as indicated in your letter to 
me, that the time has come when you feel you should resign as 
national committeeman. I want you to know, however, that there 
is mo change in my personal friendship for you, and that I will 
continue to count on your unswerving loyalty to the principles for 
which we stand, your entire sympathy with the steps we are taking 
toward national recovery, and a continuation of that loyal sup- 
port to these principles that you have always manifested. 

“I know that your retirement as national committeeman will in 


indicate your 


welfare of your State and country are concerned.” 

Mullen is one of the President’s closest political friends. He 
was floor leader for the Roosevelt forces in the Chicago national 
convention. Following election, Mr. Roosevelt offered him an 
appointment on the United States circuit court of appeals, but 
Mullen declined the post on the ground that he felt he could 
be of more assistance to the President in his political capacity. 


So much for this resignation. 

However, let me point out that for over a year, following 
the elections of 1932, these gentlemen of the type of Mullen 
have come into Washington. They have opened offices, se- 
cured their clients; they have been practicing before the 
departments for over a year. Some of them have become 
immensely wealthy, and, of course, they have their clients 
now, and I am wondering whether this resignation, perhaps, 
is not for the purpose of continuing Mr. Mullen as the at- 
torney for Henry L. Doherty and others of his type to avoid 
what the Government departments are proposing to correct) 
in their investigation of Mr. Doherty and others here. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri and Mr. SABATH rose. 

‘Mr. McFADDEN. I am sorry, but I have only 30 minutes, 
and I have a great deal of matter I want to present. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question which I think is quite pertinent. Can the 
gentleman cite any specific instance where any Government 
Official in the Federal Trade Commission or the Treasury 
Department or in any other bureau or department has 
granted any improper favor to Mr. Mullen or anyone else 
who is in the class to which the gentleman is referring? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Let me reiterate what I said in my 
speech on the 16th of February. I dd not want to name 
specific people, because I do not want to do other people 
harm. I will say to the gentleman that I have the names, 
There is no question about it, and I have introduced a reso- 
lution in this House based on facts which I am prepared to 
present to the proper committee. I do not want to draw an 
indictment of all the lawyers here in Washington who are 
practicing before the departments. I do not want to bring 
in the men in these departments who have been aiding and 
abetting these men, but I have their names and I know who 
they are. I will furnish them to the gentleman privately 
or to the Committee on Rules, before which committee my 
resolution is resting, asking for the appointment of a select 
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committee of five Members of this House to look into these 
- questions which are set forth in that resolution. I also 
propose to put that resolution in the Record so that the 
Members may have an opportunity to read it. 
The resolution is as follows: 
House Resolution 287 


Whereas the Treasury Department in a survey of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue published in 1927 reported that “the major 
problem of tax tion is one of personnel”; and 

Whereas changes made as a result of such survey have resulted 
in no material improvement of the administration of the taxing 
laws; and 

Whereas numerous attorneys, agents, specialists, advisers, and 

- lobbyists in the employ of claimants for refunds and for the re- 
duction of deficiencies are said to pretend to have influence with 
officers and employees of the Bureau of Internal Revenue with 
the result that erroneous refunds are made and in cases of de- 
ficiencies the tax justly due the Government is lost; and 

Whereas it is alleged numerous officials of the Bureau have been 
placed in positions of responsibility beyond their capacities; and 

Whereas it is alleged many of such employees were not placed 
in their present positions by reason of merit; and 

Whereas it is of the utmost im ce to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to the taxpayers of the country that a highly efficient 
and trustworthy personnel be maintained: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House is authorized to ap- 
point a committee of 5 members, 1 of whom the 


Speaker shall designate as chairman, 3 of whom shall be of the 


majority party and 2 of the minority party, which shall in- 
vestigate the Bureau of Internal Revenue to ascertain the extent 
of which said conditions exist and report its findings together with 
recommendations for corrective legislation to the House of Repre- 
sentatives not later than December 31, 1934. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee is authorized 
to sit and act during the present Co at such times and 
places in the District of Columbia, or elsewhere, whether or not 
the House is sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, to require the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and ‘documents, to administer 
such oaths and affirmations, to take such testimony, to have such 
printing and binding done, and to make such expenditures as it 
deems necessary. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I would be glad to have 
names of Government officials who, the gentleman states, 
are aiding and abetting in these matters. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have quite a list of them, I do not 
think it is right to present that list to the House at this 
time, but if the gentleman insists, I shall do it, although I 
think it would be a mistake. There is a proper committee 
before which this information should be presented, and I 
will say to the Rules Committee that the case will be pre- 
sented and it will be verified by members of your own ad- 
ministration. 

I say this matter is a serious one. The question involved 
here is whether or not you are going to permit organiza- 
tions of the type of Doherty’s to come here and take ad- 
vantage of even the President of the United States, as well 
as various men in the departments and continue to prac- 
tice through the back door by -using attorneys of Mullen’s 
type and use all the influences that are well known to all 
of us here, or whether this situation is going to be corrected. 
Social maneuvers and important contacts should be stopped 
so far as the Government is concerned, as a basis of law 
practice and as a basis of cheating the Government. 

A large number of these concerns have falsified their ac- 
counts and have sold securities to the innocent public. Of 
course they try to get influence and lawyers who stand in. 
They are willing to pay. This affects every one of you in 
your own district. There are probably 1,000 to 1,500 in- 
vestors, if the number is equitably distributed, in each con- 
gressional district, who are interested in the securities 
which they have purchased from this one concern. The 
matter affects not only the investment of these funds, but it 
also affects the rates that are paid on gas and electricity, 
light and power, because this marked-up value is the basis 
for the issuance of new securities, and the rates that are 
charged by public utilities are based on these fictitious 
values. 

Mr. PARSONS, Mr. HOWARD, and Mr. SABATH rose. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am sorry, but I have so much to 
present that I am afraid I cannot yield. 
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Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield for just a brief 
question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. h 

Mr. PARSONS. The gentleman is making a very in- 
teresting statement, and I am in agreement with most of it, 
but would the gentleman have us enact legislation here that 
would prohibit Members of Congress from interrogating 
departments or bureaus in assisting constituents in respect 
of matters before the bureaus or departments? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I would not, if it is done within the 
scope of duty of the Members to the people whom they rep- 
resent—the constituents of one’s own district, but I would 
otherwise absolutely prohibit such practicing on the part 
of Members of the House and the Senate, and we have glar- 
ing examples that we could refer to in this respect. May 
I say that just as long as lawyers can flit into and out of 
public office in all three branches of Government, thence 
back into the private practice of law only to sell to his 
clients, good, bad, and indifferent, his knowledge of the weak- 
nesses of government and finally run for its highest offices 
at the suggestion of and with the financial backing of god- 
less boodler bankers and dishonest lawyers and public of- 
cials, just that long will the legal profession be the flood- 
gates through which will flow floods of corruption from big 
business and the underworld into public affairs. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Les. 

Mr. SABATH. I observed that the gentleman somehow or 
other has gotten information. Of course, this morning he 
has secured information from the departments, but outside 
of that he is capable of obtaining a lot of information, I 
do not know from what sources. Will he be able to obtain 
the information and the names of the lawyers and the ex- 
perts that have secured during the last 12 years over 
$3,000,000,000 in refunds, to which he himself, as well as I, 
have called the attention of this House a good many times 
on this floor? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I say to the gentleman that if this 
resolution is passed the information the gentleman is seek- 
ing I think will be fully covered and the situation will be 
corrected. 

I would like to say to the House that I am thoroughly 
convinced that the Bureau of Internal Revenue cannot of 
itself correct this situation, and may I also say, with all re- 
spect to the committee, that the Joint Committee on Taxa- 
tion of the House and Senate cannot of itself correct this 
situation. Both the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the 
joint committee need the help of a special committee of this 
House to accomplish the purposes of this resolution. This 
committee can call men from the Department and from the 
joint committee who will know how and can be trusted to 
do this job. And because of the fact that the men are 
available in the Department and in the joint committee, 
there should be very little expense attached to this inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I hope that in this information the 
gentleman will include investigating the connection the 
Whisky Trust has here in Washington and has had for 
years. That will be very interesting. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have not paid as much attention to 
that, perhaps, as has the gentleman from New York. I 
do not know whether that will be covered in this resolution 
or not, but I doubt it. The thing that should be looked 
into is the question of confidential settlements in the 
bureaus which permit evasion. Hundreds of millions of dol- 
lar are lost to the Government on account of the evasion 
of taxes and the practice before the departments and the 
courts of these particular corporations whose set-ups are 
illegal, whose set-ups are fraudulent, whose set-ups are 
made for the purpose of unloading securities upon marked- 
up values all over this country. I have been talking about 
that for a long time. I have been saying it as forcibly as 
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I could to this administration. I said it at the opening 
of the special session. I said that I wanted to see respon- 
sibility fixed, and not glossed over, of these houses of invest- 
ment and other bankers, who have exploited this country 
as they have, who have used the Federal Reserve System, 
who have used all agencies of Government, to permit them 
to continue their nefarious operations, and I repeat, you 
are not going to restore confidence in the United States 
until you fix these responsibilities and punish these men as 
they are deserving of being punished. I hope this House will 
take action on what I am saying here in this matter, and I 
know that if any fair-minded Member of this House who 
wants to know the facts will check up on what I am saying 
he will find that what I say is absolutely true. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am sorry, but I have not the time. 
I have extracts from several letters. I have extracts here 
from people who are familiar with what has been going on 
in regard to this, and I shall read one extract from a letter 
that I have, written from Pittsburgh, Pa., by a man who 
has made a real study of this matter, who was at one time 
in the employ of the Doherty companies. He says: 

For your further information, they sold Indian Territory Hlumi- 


nating Co. stock in the State of Pennsylvania during the years 
The stock was sold anywhere from $31 to $47 


He says he does not think it was listed before the securi- 
ties commission in Harrisburg. I wrote to that commission, 
and this is what they say: 

Indian Territory Hluminating Co. has never been registered as 
a dealer nor has any circular describing its securities been filed 
by any registered dealer. 

There is the situation, where the securities of this par- 
ticular company, because many of their securities were listed 
on the New York Curb, were sold in every State of the Union, 
regardless of whether the blue-sky laws permitted it or not. 
That is a matter that should be taken up by the securities 
commission in every State, because if they have sold securi- 
ties in Pennsylvania without legal authority, these securities 
have been sold in other States without legal authority. 

This matter is so serious that I am taking it upon myself 
to notify the president of the New York Curb Exchange of 
the facts that I am presenting here. I shall call this to his 
attention and say to the president of the New York Curb 
that all these figures in all of Doherty’s companies should 
be checked, and am suggesting that they audit these books 
and that no more transactions in his securities should be 
dealt in on the New York Curb until they have correct in- 
formation as to the standing of his companies. I am also 
notifying the president of the New York Stock Exchange of 
this same situation, although I do not know that they have 
specifically listed any of these securities on that exchange 
or that they are dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange. 
But I propose that they shall have notice of what is taking 
place, because this Doherty outfit are now selling their se- 
curities to innocent people. They are making false state- 
ments in the circulars of investment houses that are selling 
their securities. They have just opened up a new plan of 
selling shares in some new company. I have not the details 
in regard to it, but it is known as “Alpha.” I do not know 
whether they are going to have a subsequent one called 
Omega or not. 

This man Doherty has resorted to every well-known 
scheme of influence. He has a string of expert lawyers 
from one end of this country to the other. He has moved 
into Washington. This is where influence counts. He is 
a grand entertainer. If you will dig into this situation, you 
will see that it is the usual type of the get-rich-quick scheme. 
He has taken all of his money out of these companies at the 
top price in 1929. He unloaded thousands of shares of these 
securities, not only on his employees but on other innocent 
investors, on the installment plan. He has cashed in at 
great profits at these high prices. The public and his em- 
ployees are holding the bag. In Washington during the 
Harding administration we had examples of the Green 
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House on K Street. We now have another house on K 
Street, the Doherty Men’s Club, where, I am told, those peo- 
ple who are helpful to Doherty and have influence can go 
and enjoy a very pleasant evening. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN,. I am sorry, but I do not have time. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I would like the gentleman to put the 
address of the house in the Recorp. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am going to do that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Does the gentleman from New 
York want entertainment? 

Mr. BOYLAN. The gentleman declines to commit him- 
self. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. I may say for the benefit of my genial 
young friend from New York [Mr. Bortan] that the num- 
ber is 1319 K Street. If the gentleman would like the tele- 
phone number, I can give him that. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BOYLAN. I thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman from New York is so 
conversant with the city of Washington that I am surprised 
he does not know of this place. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Of course, the gentleman 
knows the social club has been in existence in Washington 
for at least 12 years? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do, but it has been very active lately, 
I am told it is a very convivial place. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. PARSONS. Is that the same address at which Mr, 
Daugherty lived on K Street? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not know the address of the 
little green house on K Street. If the gentleman will 
look in the telephone book he will find the number. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It seems to me that that name 
Daugherty, in connection with the little green house, has 
a strangely familiar sound. 

Mr, McFADDEN. My memory recalls another Daugherty, 
but his name is spelled differently. My information is, how- 
ever, that this club furnishes the same purpose that the lit- 
tle house on K Street did, to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I would like to ask what is the use of the Gov- 
ernment setting up such agencies as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and making large appropriations for its operations 
unless it aids the Commission by the very information which 
the gentleman is trying to give to the House? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I may say that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is doing and has done a wonderful job. The ex- 
perts who have gone into these matters, which are contained 
in probably 10 volumes such as I have before me and which 
were sent to me by the general counsel of the Federal Trade 
Commission, have done a fine piece of work. Their reports 
contain a marvelous revelation of all of these things. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, the House is being 
called upon to appropriate a very large sum of money for 
the Army. At the same time, the Army is subject to great 
criticism. I have been asked by many Members to explain 
the organization of the Army. I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. MARTIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I am not volun- 
teering this address. Many Members of the House, not 
familiar with Army organization or Army procedure, have 
asked me to clear up this situation, and I must give that as 
an excuse for addressing the House at this time. 
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Mr. Speaker, there are no traffic lights at the national 
crossroads. Nothing but the penetrating light of vision 
will enable us wisely to choose our direction. Such vision 
is but the reflected knowledge of our institutions. It is for 
each of us to contribute toward the sum of knowledge. 
In these brief moments I would like to throw the spot- 
light upon that region of national endeavor which has been 
home for me, and thus to increase your understanding of 
the American Army. 

A few years ago the Honorable John W. Weeks published 
a dramatic narrative of the peace-time accomplishments 
of our Army. This text is worthy of study by every Amer- 
ican citizen; because it portrays the character of a great 
national institution, devised for war, yet uniformly success- 
ful even when diverted to the pursuits of peace. 

During the past few years the rumblings of impending 
war have grown stronger. The Army is stirred by a sense 
of our unreadiness for national emergency. In this moment 
of anxiety it has again been diverted from its primary pur- 
poses and called upon to assist in national recovery. There 
could be no better proof of its moral strength than its suc- 
cessful participation in a phase of national life for which 
it was not designed, at a time such as this. 

No other agency in this country could have created the 
Civilian Conservation Corps overnight, or administered it 
better than has the Army. No other agency responded 
more promptly to the needs of the Civil Works Administra- 
tion. No other agency has absorbed and employed public- 
works funds more efficiently than, for example, the ex- 
panded program of the Army engineers. No other agency 
has had a more urgent need for funds than the Army. 
Yet, at a time when public expenditures have been lavish, 
the Army has accepted quietly its meager allotment from 
the huge appropriations for public works, and the expen- 
diture of these funds according to a program which was not 
its own choice. 

In short, the Army’s record of peace-time accomplishment 
has been unbroken during the past year. The Army has 
given full proof that, when assured the facilities and the 
undivided authority necessary to meet its responsibilities, it 
will continue to reach its objectives. I would like to stop at 
this point. But I must go on. I have promised to give light, 
not merely whitewash. 

The Army has succeeded, but it has also been condemned. 
Most men admit that it has done well those tasks for which 
it was never designed. Many men claim, however, that it 
has failed in the very purposes for which it was created. It 
is charged that it has failed because of lack of suitable 
equipment. It is charged that it has failed to modernize. 
It is charged that it is stagnant, and that it has been so for 
15 years. It is charged that it is unready for war. 

There is no question but that modern equipment is lack- 
ing. You say it here on the floor of the House. The Army 
says it. The press repeats it. Radio broadcasts it. The man 
in the street knows it, and probably says to himself, So 
what?” We represent the man in the street. It is time for 
us to inquire what and why is such a condition. Why 
should an army lack in its own field and succeed admirably 
in another backyard? 

The average Member of Congress has a shrewd and in- 
stinctive understanding of the basic needs of a business 
enterprise, When the Army is called upon to perform peace- 
time missions, the public official is not afraid ultimately to 
give it the authority which it needs. So it succeeds. What 
could be simpler? 

In the primary field of military preparation the conditions 
are reversed. The average Member of Congress has but a 
rudimentary understanding of the art and science of war. 
Knowing so little about it, he assumes, perhaps, that there 
is little to know about it. Is it not proverbial that we are 
most inclined to jump at conclusions and to interfere in 
those processes concerning which we have least knowledge? 

From Valley Forge to the present day, our Army has been 
seriously handicapped in its legitimate field, by the unwar- 
ranted meddling of amateurs. Were it not that some of 
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these meddlers are my very good friends, I should be tempted 
to compare them with little Jack Horner— 

Who stuck in his thumb, 

And pulled out a plum, 

And said, “ What a brave boy am I?” 

It would be unjust for me to attribute the meddlesome 
tendency solely to ignorance. It is indeed due, in part, to 
our inherited suspicion of military power. To one who 
knows our Army and its untarnished record of loyalty to 
civil authority, the permanence of this suspicion is para- 
doxical. Yet you do suspect the Army. And, because it 
focuses the cross section of military qualifications in the 
form of a convenient target, you suspect, above all, the Gen- 
eral Staff. 

The General Staff is a coordinating mechanism, created 
for the assistance of command. Command is vested in the 
President and administered through his Secretary and 
through the Chief of Staff. The viewpoint of command, 
which to some of you appears restrictive to progress, is sel- 
dom if ever the viewpoint of the.General Staff. The view- 
point of command is the viewpoint of the Budget. This is, 
in turn, merely the budgetary reflection of the viewpoint of 
Congress. You have created a General Staff which is your 
own image, Because it is loyal to you, you condemn it. 

The Army officer who appears before you is charged with 
loyalty to the Budget. He comes, perhaps, in defense of an 
insignificant item such as eight tanks, for example. He may 
believe, as does the General Staff, in the urgent need for 
800 tanks. He is forced, nevertheless, to forget his own 
beliefs and resort to the mental gymnastics of defending an 
estimate which is yours, not his, from your own attack. 
After you haggle him down from eight to seven tanks, you 
ask him if the Army will still carry on in spite of its cuts. 
When he replies in the affirmative you jump to the con- 
clusion, or at least profess to believe, that the Army has 
accepted willingly the stagnation which actually has been 
forced upon it by the Congress. Then you accuse the Gen- 
eral Staff of being unregenerate and archaic in its views. 

It is a wise American tradition that the Army should not 
become a political factor. Congress itself has insisted that 
the soldier should be freed from the necessities of self- 
advertisement, and protected against the temptaticns of 
public propaganda. It should be the wisdom of Congress, 
conversely, to establish itself as the defense of the Army. 
Yet, recurrently through history, Congressmen have been the 
first to attack this institution which is not allowed to strike 
back. The voice of the Army and of its General Staff is 
consistently ignored. Yet, in the tragic moments of ineffi- 
ciency, it has been the Army that bears the brunt of attack. 

Prior to the Spanish-American War the Army was a tiny 
band of scattered remnants, administered through a bureau- 
cratic department which, in the knowledge of every trained 
Officer, was obsolete and inadequate. Congress paid no heed 
to the voice of the Army. It was inevitable that our entry 
into war should have been marked, as it was, by scandalous 
inefficiency. Following the war, Elihu Root tore down the 
bulwarks of bureaucracy and created the foundation of the 
General Staff system of control. 

Prior to the World War Congress again failed to support 
the Army and its new coordinating nucleus, the General 
Staff. Following the war the Army was again subjected to 
a storm of criticism to which it was forced to listen in 
silence. This time, through the guidance of Newton D. 
Baker, the remedy was again sought and the General Staff 
was built up virtually to the extent to which it exists today. 
The Congress should never forget that this organization was 
built up, at your own orders, in the clear light of postwar 
understanding to increase the efficiency of our country and 
the security of her sons in war. 

History repeats its mistakes. The Army is again neg- 
lected. The moderate voice of its leadership is ignored. 
Financially handcuffed for 15 years, trained to sense the 
potentialities of war, and to know the need for progress in 
organization, equipment, and methods, it can only wonder in 
silence why its needs are ignored. 
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Our Army fully understands the principles of increasing 
dispersion, and increasing intensities of fire. Men once 
fought in ranks, 16 deep, elbow to elbow. With improve- 
ment of weapons and organization, ranks were reduced to 8; 
to 2; and to 1. Lateral intervals were increased to 1 yard; 
then 5; and what for the future? Dispersion has become 
three-dimensional. Thus men may have a reasonable chance 
for survival and victory in war. 

But extension must follow the development of weapons. 
Thirty years ago, we adopted a magazine rifle. We still 
have it, out of date. Our Infantry should have light semi- 
automatics. At an enemy on the ground, and also in the 
air, these can deliver three to four times the volume of fire 
of the obsolete weapon. Infantry must have the light ma- 
chine gun, new mortars, and large numbers of tanks which 
are so urgently needed to take over some of the grievous 
missions of shock action. It must be supported by vastly 
improved artillery weapons and transport. Infantry paths 
must be cleared and investigated by modernized cavalry. 
They must be assisted and supported by modernized forces 
in the air. Essential industrial plants and facilities must be 
protected by antiaircraft artillery which is equipped with 
modernized equipment. Troops must be prepared to resist 
the effects of chemical warfare. Communications must be 
brought up to date, employing all of the marvelous poten- 
tialities of radio. Engineers must have modernized bridge 
equipment. Above all, at the outset of war there must be 
war reserves sufficient to enable our first line to carry on 
until industries are mobilized. The Army understands all 
of this far better than any of you could possibly appreciate. 
Yet it has been unable to ask for what it needs. 

I have endeavored to give you a story in two chapters. 
The first chapter relates to the achievement of great success 
in nonmilitary fields. The second is a tragedy of blighted 
potentialities. I shall not presume to argue the question. 
If I have not already shown clearly what is the cause of 
potential failure, and what should be done to remedy the 
deficiency, then I, too, have failed in my purpose. If I have 
succeeded in the slightest degree, the Congress will make 
a corresponding effort in the future better to understand 
its own creation, the General Staff. 

The General Staff is constituted by temporary detail from 
all arms and services of the Army. Its membership, ever 
changing, includes, among others, infantrymen, aviators, 
surgeons, engineers and chemists, artillerymen, and supply 
experts. Representatives of all parts of the Army are 
brought together to form a conglomerate whole. This body 
is created to insure the presentation and weighted considera- 
tion of all viewpoints. Organization and procedure are 
Planned to make use of these viewpoints so that, on every 
matter subject to departmental consideration, the Chief of 
Staff and the Secretary of War may obtain a composite pic- 
ture in which all Army agencies are given balanced treat- 
ment. The General Staff is concerned primarily with 
policies. It has no power of action, except as expressly 
delegated by the will of command. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. BURNHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Oregon may proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BURNHAM]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. In respect to procurement of 
equipment and supplies, the General Staff is concerned solely 
as the agent of the using forces. During the reorganization 
of the War Department, after the World War, Congress in- 
sisted that the tremendous task of coordinating industry and 
procurement for war should be withheld from the control of 
Army officers and placed securely in the hands of civilians. 
Side by side with the General Staff, wholly independent of 
it and of the Chief of Staff, Congress therefore created an 
organization under the exclusive control of the Assistant 
Secretary of War, who, in turn, is responsible only to the 
Secretary of War. The considerations of this agency are 
predominantly industrial, as those of the General Staff are 
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predominantly military. All contractual functions are 
therefore under the exclusive control of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. In view of what the gentleman has 
just said, it naturally follows that if there has been any 
inefficiency or worse in the purchasing of supplies for the 
Army, it has been due to civilians and not to members of 
the Military Establishment itself? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Absolutely; and yet people rush 
in and say the General Staff is to blame for all of this. It 
has nothing whatever to do with it at all. 

Time and talents have permitted me to give you but a 
thumb-nail sketch of a great institution; and a viewpoint 
of some of its problems. It is a loyal organization. It can 
stand censure, and criticism, if it must. I urge upon you, 
nevertheless, that you practice restraint in resorting to 
critical measures. When you criticize the General Staff, you 
criticize the Army of the United States—Regulars, National 
Guard, and Reserves. When you criticize the Army, you 
criticize our country. Look upon the General Staff as the 
reflection of your own image. Cherish its good faith, as you 
would protect your own good name, and the welfare of our 
great Nation! [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has again expired. 

INVESTIGATION OF NAZI PROPAGANDA 


Mr. COX, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the 
following privileged report (Rept. No. 878) from that com- 
mittee for printing under the rule: 

House Resolution 198 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to appoint a special committee to be 
composed of seven members for the purpose of conducting an 
investigation of (1) the extent, character, and objects of Nazi 
propaganda activities in the United States, (2) the diffusion within 
the United States of subyersive propaganda that is instigated from 
foreign countries and attacks the principle of the form of govern- 
ment as guaranteed by our Constitution, and (3) all other ques- 
tions in relation thereto that would aid Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation. 

That said special committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
hereby authorized to sit and act during the present Congress at 
such times and places within the United States, whether or not 
the House is sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, to require the attendance of such witnesses, and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and documents, by subpena or 
otherwise, and to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. 
Subpenas shall be issued under the signature of the chairman and 
shall be served by any person designated by him. The chairman 
of the committee or any member thereof may administer oaths to 
witnesses. Every person who, having been summoned as a witness 
by authority of said committee or any subcommittee thereof, will- 
fully makes default, or who, having appeared, refuses to answer 
any question pertinent to the investigation heretofore authorized, 
shall be held to the penaities provided by section 102 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, 


UNCLAIMED DEPOSITS IN NATIONAL BANKS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the 
following communication from the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill S. 2359, To pro- 
vide for the disposition of unclaimed deposits in national banks.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request is granted, 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a joint resolution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 290. Joint resolution to provide an appropriation 
to carry into effect the act entitled “An act to provide for 
loans to farmers for crop production and harvesting during 
the year 1934, and for other purposes ”, approved February 
23, 1934. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1083) authorizing 
adjustment of the claim of the Potomac Electric Power Co., 
of Washington, D.C, 
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The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 7295) making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate recedes from 
its amendments nos. 31, 32, 33, and 34 to said bill. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL—FISCAL YEAR 1935 


Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8471) making appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 8471, the War Department 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1935, and for other pur- 
poses, with Mr. Lannam in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


— The CHAIRMAN. In accordance with the previous order 


of the House, debate on the bill H.R. 8471 will proceed for 
2 hours today and be confined to the bill, the time to be 
equally divided between the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. CoLLINs] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BOLTON], 
at the end of which time the bill will be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. BOLTON. Mr, Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Under the agreement reached earlier in the week, the 
balance of the time for debate on this bill will be confined 
to a discussion of the bill itself. The Chairman of the 
Subcominittee on Appropriations intends to discuss the bill 
in detail. Consequently I propose to take only such time as 
needed to make some general remarks on the recommenda- 
tions which the bill carries to this committee. 

The bill as recommended to the committee represents the 
arduous work of the subcommittee for several weeks, and 
weeks of hearings. Happily, the bill meets the general ap- 
proval of those most directly affected by its recommenda- 
tions and it is believed the bill as recommended to the com- 
mittee unanimously by the Subcommittee on War Depart- 
ment Appropriations will meet the approval of the com- 
mittee. As we would naturally expect, discussions and 
studies of this matter have been led by the able chairman 
of the subcommittee. I am very glad to have this oppor- 
tunity not only to express my personal regard for the 
gentleman from Mississippi and his intense interest in our 
Military Establishment, but also my respect for the manner 
in which he has handled these deliberations. But, further, 
I want to express my appreciation to him for the courtesy 
which he has shown the minority members of his committee, 
This year the chairman was handicapped, perhaps, by having 
two new minority members on his committee. This did not 
prevent him from giving us every consideration and we of 
the minority are grateful for the extreme courtesy he has 
shown us, and we feel very fortunate in having such an 
able leader of our committee considerations and our common 
problem. 

I also should like to congratulate the chairman of the sub- 
committee on what he has accomplished in this bill. The 
gentleman from Mississippi has made suggestions to the 
committee and to the House of Representatives for many 
years with regard to certain types of equipment to be used 
by the Regular Army. Part of his recommendations are 
carried in this appropriation bill and so it really represents 
the culmination of years of work on this subject on his 
part. 

I am one of those who believe in national defense. I 
believe the Regular Establishments of the Army and the 
Navy are not only the first line of our defense but our best 
insurance for peace. Consequently I am very happy at the 
support this bill gives the Army. 
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The bill carries appropriations of approximately $243,- 
000,000 for the military activities of the Army. As we all 
know, the bill is divided into three parts: Appropriations for 
the War Department, appropriations for the military activi- 
ties of the Army, and appropriations for the nonmilitary 
activities of the Army. The $243,000,000 recommended this 
year for military activities is approximately $30,000,000 less 
than the appropriations recommended to Congress for the 
current year, but approximately $25,000,000 more than the 
funds allowed the War Department by the Director of the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1933-34. When we add to this 
the huge sum of $115,000,000, which was allotted to the War 
Department by the Public Works Administration, we can see 
that the funds at the disposal of the War Department up to 
June 30 of next year are considerably greater than the War 
Department has had for several years. 

I think it might be appropriate to point out the fact that 
after the appropriation bill was passed last year the admin- 
istration saw fit to reduce it by many millions of dollars and 
cut down activities for which Congress appropriated money. 
Following that, however, this huge sum of $115,000,000 was 
allotted by the Public Works Administration; and in connec- 
tion with that action it might be commented upon that the 
Public Works Administration made their allocations and 
allotments without regard to, or at least without following, 
the recommendations of the Chief of Staff as to the neces- 
sity of the different activities provided for. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLTON. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWELL. Was that at all in harmony with the rec- 
ommendations of the subcommittee? 

Mr. BOLTON. Our committee had nothing to say about 
the allotments made to the War Department by the Public 
Works Administration. I might say that what has been 
done in this instance is characteristic of what has been done 
with many other departments by the Public Works Admin- 
istration. In other words, the Public Works Administra- 
tion has seen fit to follow its own ideas in allotting money 
for various activities of the Government, many of which 
had been refused by congressional action. 

Mr. DOWELL. One other question, if the gentleman will 
permit; I understand from the gentleman the General Staff 
was not consulted about these allocations. 

Mr. BOLTON. No. The General Staff submitted a list 
of recommendations which will be found in the hearings. 
These recommendations amounted to approximately $380,- 
000,000. From these recommendations the Public Works 
Administration selected certain ones for which approxi- 
mately $95,000,000 was allotted for military activities. Of 
this amount over $60,000,000 was for Army housing. It is 
but fair to admit that the Public Works Administration in 
making its allotments was probably moved by the thought 
of primarily encouraging employment. I say, however, it 
is very unfortunate that the military necessities and tactical 
needs of the Army were not considered in making these 
allotments. 

Mr. DOWELL. Would it have been possible to have 
allocated this money to military activities which would have 
been more beneficial to the Army and also have created the 
same amount of employment? 

Mr. BOLTON. I think that is a matter of personal opin- 
ion. I, being a firm believer in the efficiency of the Army, 
would have preferred to have seen allotments made for 
equipment or for ordnance supplies or for mechanization 
and motorization rather than for the building of bar- 
racks, hospitals, gymnasiums, and parade grounds at the 
Army posts. 

As I say, the military activities of the War Department 
have been well taken care of through the proposed appro- 
priations. Insofar as the nonmilitary activities are con- 
cerned, $250,000,000 has been allotted by the P.W.A. For 
rivers and harbors and for flood-control improvements the 
total amount of the proposed appropriations comes to some- 
thing like $279,000,000 as opposed to $349,000,000 appropri- 
ated last year. When we add to this $250,000,000 for non- 
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military activities and $115,000,000 for military activities 
allotted by the P.W.A. and available until June 30, 1935, I 
think we can agree that the War Department this year is 
well taken care of. 

General MacArthur, commenting on the bill, said that the 
funds proposed to be appropriated for the War Depart- 
ment were meager but adequate. This comment was made 
prior to certain changes made by the committee in which 
recommendations for motorization, mechanization, and ad- 
ditional airplanes were added. The committee feels that 
the amount in the bill is adequate, and particularly in view 
of the augmentation by the P.W.A. 

Insofar as the personnel of the Army is concerned, it is 
proposed at about the same basis as last year. Insofar as 
equipment is concerned, the committee feels that the ordi- 
nary equipment appropriated for is sufficient. In addition, 
however, there are three large items which the committee 
added through certain changes in the bill. One is for 
mechanization of a portion of the Regular Army, by which 
one regiment of Cavalry will be mechanized, as well as cer- 
tain units of the Infantry. Another permits the total mo- 
torization program of the National Guard to be completed 
from funds recommended, with the exception of certain of 
the heavier types of artillery. The committee has appro- 
priated additional funds for experimentation in the airplane 
field, as well as funds for the purchase of additional 
airplanes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BOLTON. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOWELL. What is the cost of the motorization of 
the Army? 

Mr. BOLTON. Does the gentleman mean motorization 
in this bill? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. What is appropriated, or what is 
the extra amount involved? 

Mr. BOLTON. There is an additional one million and a 
half dollars added to the bill for the purpose of motoriza- 
tion of the National Guard. In addition to this, there are 
about nine or ten million dollars of P.W.A. funds for motor- 
ization in the Regular Army. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is that above the expense for motoriza- 
tion? 

Mr. BOLTON. The $10,000,000 is the amount allotted by 
the P.W.A. in addition to funds appropriated in this bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. What I want to get at is the aggregate; 
adding the $10,000,000 to the amount appropriated. 

Mr. BOLTON. Between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000 for 
motorization alone. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I inquire what is to be done with 
the horsepower m: the Army? Is that to continue as it 
has been? 

Mr. BOLTON. No. Does the gentleman mean as far as 
the actual operations of the artillery are concerned? 

Mr. DOWELL. So far as the appropriations are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BOLTON. The Appropriations Committee has in 
mind that the horses which will not be used because of 
mechanization or motorization will be transferred to other 

-units of the Army which today require horses and which 
today are underhorsed. 

Mr. DOWELL. They will be continued? 

Mr. BOLTON. In part. Some units will be cut down and 
some discontinued. There are about five or six thousand 
animals in the National Guard alone, which have, or can be 
dispensed with, meaning a tremendous saving on the part 
of the National Guard. As a matter of fact, the motor- 
ization program of the guard for the past 2 years has 
amounted to about $3,000,000. This expense will be taken 
care of entirely by savings in the elimination of horses, 
forage, and so forth. 

Insofar as the training activities of the Army are con- 
cerned, the previous reductions made by the Director of the 
Budget will be corrected. Funds are carried in the bill for 
the training as heretofore of the regular units of the Army. 
Funds are carried for the National Guard which will per- 
mit of an increase in guard drills, also the regular 2 weeks’ 
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training at camp, and the regular number of Organized 
Reserves are appropriated for as recommended by the War 
Department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLTON. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Can the gentleman give us some 
information in connection with the training of the National 
Guard in this respect? Will the supply of ammunition 
which may be expended in the coming fiscal year be suffi- 
cient to give all the units of the Regular Army and the 
National Guard their regular target practice in addition 
to their ordinary training with the rifle? 

Mr. BOLTON. I cannot speak about the regular target 
practice, but the testimony before the committee indicated 
that ample funds have been set aside not only for the 
National Guard but for the Regular Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Are the funds set aside in this bill 
larger than the funds set aside last year? 

Mr. BOLTON. I think they are much larger than the 
funds actually allotted last year. I may be mistaken in this. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam very glad to hear that, because 
in this present fiscal year the fighting forces of both the 
Regular Army and the guard are being carried on with a 
minimum of instruction in their weapons, due to lack of 
ammunition, and a pitiable condition has arisen. I am glad 
that there will be a more generous allotment the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. BOLTON. I recall General MacArthur’s testimony 
to the effect that ample funds were provided for rifle prac- 
tice. As I say, insofar as training is concerned, we believe 
that ample funds are set aside for this purpose. This ap- 
plies not only to the Regular Army and the National Guard 
but also the Organized Reserves. 

The ordinary supplies for the Army are taken care of 
in the bill. There is one comment, however, I wish to make 
with reference to the general supply situation. It is on the 
broad subject of supplies and reserves for our Military Es- 
tablishments. 

We are all familiar with the situation confronting the 
War Department in 1917 and the fact that the various sup- 
ply bureaus, with tremendous demands placed upon them, 
acted independently and without coordination, to such an 
extent that the President found it necessary to set up the 
coordinating body of the War Industries Board, with its 
Priorities Board, Clearance Committee, and similar activi- 
ties, to correct the situation, and properly correlate the 
demands of industry. 

After the war the National Defense Act was enacted, 
which, among other things, delegated the responsibility for 
the supervision of the procurement of supplies for the Army 
to the office of The Assistant Secretary of War, and which 
contemplated to so regulate the activities of the Army in 
that respect that difficulties such as experienced in 1917 
would not be reenacted. Yet today each supply bureau of 
the Army is carrying on its procurement activities rather 
independently of other supply agencies, and, with the excep- 
tion of matériel which is common to two or more branches 
of the field forces, it is customary for these bureaus to se- 
cure the necessary equipment and supplies requisitioned of 
them without regard to other activities. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BOLTON. I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLTON. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the gentleman give us some in- 
formation about the Army hospital at Denver, Colo.? 

Mr. BOLTON. I will when I get through making my 
general statement. 

It is quite true each supply bureau acts under the super- 
vision of the office of The Assistant Secretary of War in its 
procurement program, but it is equally apparent no direct 
supervision or direction is authorized relative to sources of 
supply or industrial requirements of such programs. It is 
true studies and data relative to the industry of the country 
have been completed by the War Department and are con- 
stantly revised, but it is questioned whether the procure- 
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tance. The various bureaus are permitted to fill their re- 
quirements under such conditions as the law prescribes and 
from such sources as they determine, regardless of the 
activities of other bureaus. 

While it is true that advances have been made in placing 
the responsibility for the procurement of types of equipment 
used by more than one branch of the Army under the 
authority of an individual bureau, yet it is apparent that 
the various supply bureaus of the Army are dealing with 
industry and their sources of supply in a manner which 
might result in the same confusion as referred to at the 
beginning of the World War. 

The hearings through which the committee has sat indi- 
cate this lack of close supervision very clearly, and the very 
natural desire of each supply chief to carry out his activi- 
ties as efficiently but independently as he is able. 

It is believed that a study of the situation might develop 
facts which could well be corrected or at least indicate the 
necessity for closer cocperation, for emergency as well as 
peace-time activities. It is, of course, realized that because 
of the tremendous number of depots and posts which go to 
make up our Regular Establishment, centralized activity in 
the procurement of supplies is most difficult. It is believed, 
however, that a general policy of procurement under which 
conflict in purchases as well as the development of industry 
to meet requirements in times of emergency would be re- 
duced to a minimum is highly desirable and possible, and 
would lead to greater efficiency both in times of peace as well 
as war. 

Again referring to the National Defense Act, the respon- 
sibility for procurements is lodged in the office of The Assist- 
ant Secretary of War largely with a view of having in mind 
procurements on a large scale in time of national emergency, 
and for the purpose of avoiding conflict in the placing of 
orders with industry. The Assistant Secretary of War is 
charged with the development of additional sources of sup- 
ply in order to most effectively utilize industry in times of 
emergency, and the assurance of adequate provisions for 
the mobilization of matériel and industrial organization. 

Testimony throughout the hearings has indicated that 
the Ordnance Department have made real advances 
throughout the country in setting up ordnance districts 
for the express purpose of handling orders for ordnance 
equipment, though little has been done in this respect in 
other branches. Yet one very serious comment on our 
procurement activities during the World War was the fact 
that most of the large establishments producing ordnance 
matériel, such as guns, armor plate, ammunition, and so 
forth, were located within easy distance of the seaboard and 
very vulnerable on that account. While it has been indi- 
cated that efforts are constantly being made to develop the 
ability of industrial plants to produce ordnance require- 
ments throughout the country, little indication is evidenced 
of actual steps to encourage production of ordnance maté- 
riel so essential to the success of an army at points inland. 

It is believed highly desirable that consideration of this 


most important function of the Army be given attention 


and steps taken not only to coordinate the activities of the 
ordinary procurement, but to more effectually prepare for 
the production in various parts of the country of the many 
types of supplies necessary in huge amounts in time of 
war. 

Similarly the matter of war reserves might well be given 
serious consideration and study. These reserves today are 
supposed to consist of matériel and supplies sufficient to 
promptly equip 1,000,000 men. Primarily the requirement 
applied to ammunitions and such munitions as require time 
to produce and were called for in large quantities. Funda- 
mentally preparations should be such as to permit all re- 
quirements being secured promptly to properly equip the 
force designated. Practically part of those requirements 
can be procured more readily than others, part of those 
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-primarily in mind and the necessity for close cooperation as 
well as the development and establishment of basic indus- 
tries essential for such procurement always of first impor- 
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requirements deteriorate more rapidly than others, and 
some become obsolescent sooner than others. Heretofore 
Congress has appropriated huge sums to build up and main- 
tain these reserves. Congress further disposes from time 
to time of surplus or damaged stocks.. The recent demands 
made upon these reserves of the Army for C.C.C. camps, 
the disposal of large surplus stocks as well as reserve stocks, 
and the question of replenishment of those stocks brings 
the matter very much to the fore, and the desirability of 
reconsidering the entire requirements for that reserve and 
the best method of maintaining it. Recommendations were 
made to Congress for such a study by the Committee on 
Appropriations last year, and attention is again directed 
to this situation because of the reduction in appropriation 
for this purpose. ; 

There are two distinct functions of the Army—one of 
arms, the other of supply. Neither is effective without the 
full cooperation of the other, and to secure the best results 
full efficiency must be had in both divisions. 

My remarks are not directed as criticism of the activities 
or efforts of any branch of the War Department. It is 
rather a belief that further study of our activities might 
bring us further efficiency and keep us more abreast of the 
times, which is so essential in the Army, not only in arms 
and matériel but also on the method of procuring same. 

Now I shall be pleased to yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. On the subject of procurement, I 
would like to ask, first, if it is not true that Government 
agencies are now carrying over $2,000,000,000 of surplus or 
excess supplies? 

Mr. BOLTON. I am not able to give the gentleman the 
figures, but I know the amount is very large. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is any plan being evolved, through 
the new Division of Procurement or any other agency, for 
consolidated inventories so that one agency can transfer to 
another without buying new supplies? 

Mr. BOLTON. I know that the General Staff is giving 
that entire matter consideration and study, and I do know 
that forward steps have been taken since the war; but, as 
I have tried to point out, in my opinion, they can go a 
great deal further. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The other question was with respect 
to the Army hospital, at Denver, Colo. 

Mr. BOLTON. No provision is carried in the bill for con- 
tinuation of that hospital, largely on the recommendation of 
the Chief of the Medical Corps of the Army, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is that because the Army does not 
feel it wants the hospital or because the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration was using the hospital and the Army bearing part 
of the expense? š 

Mr. BOLTON. I think it is a combination of circum- 
stances. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. You cut $50,000 off of the item and 
that is $50,000 under the recommendation of the Budget 
Bureau. 

Mr. BOLTON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Would the gentleman feel at liberty 
to express his own views as to whether this hospital should 
be continued or not? 

Mr. BOLTON. Primarily my recommendation for the 
disallowance of these funds was based upon the recom- 
mendations made by the Surgeon General of the Army, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLINS]. 


Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, in presenting 
the War Department appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1935, as has been my custom during my chairmanship, I shall 
avail myself of the opportunity first to speak to a subject point- 
ing to the realization of a better, more efficient, and more 
effective Military Establishment. I feel that much is gained 
in this way of focusing public attention upon matters or 
conditions which should be corrected, if it be our purpose 
to have a modern and effective military machine both as 
regards matériel and personnel. Therefore, today I shall 
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speak at some length to the subject of youth as à pre- 
requisite to the kind of a Military Establishment it is our 
aim and endeavor to have. : 

Through the medium of the report which accompanied 
the presentation of the bill which is before you for consid- 
eration, the committee has attempted to inform the House 
in considerable detail of its action upon the estimates as 
presented in the President’s Budget. In addition, however, 
I wish to say some things to you about the principal phases 
of the bill, which I shall do upon the conclusion of my 
remarks upon youth. 

What I have to say about age ought really to be dedicated 
to those 2,816 first and second lieutenants who have gradu- 
ated from West Point since June 1920. The highest ranking 
man of these 2,816 junior officers is still 792 files from his 
captaincy, and he cannot hope for promotion in less than 4 
long years. These forgotten men of the War Department, 
condemned to withstand the dryrot of a stagnated promo- 
tion list, are a real concern. For 14 years they have been 
lieutenants and for still many more years will they remain 
so, unless we act upon this problem or wait for Fate to take 
action for us. 

Before I elaborate my view upon the ages of our own 
military men in particular and upon soldiers in general, a 
few figures are in order so that an adequate background 
may be supplied and full information made available. These 
figures are all contained in the hearings on this bill and 
reveal a situation that seems fraught with danger and need- 
less expense if we are to maintain a Military Establishment 
supposedly efficient and instantly ready for action in an 
emergency. 

On June 30, 1933, we had 10,872 promotion-list officers in 
the Regular Army—officers supposedly capable of combat 
duty in the event of an emergency. These officers held rank 
from second lieutenant to major general, and were from 
21 to 64 years of age. A glance at the age table on page 
104 for Regular officers shows that our 21 major generals, 
those supposed to exercise high command in war time, had 
an average age of 59.4 years. Our 46 brigadier generals, 
those officers who will command brigades and divisions in 
time of war, were even older, having an average age of 
60.33. Our 466 colonels, those officers who nominally com- 
mand regiments and who would be subject to front-line 
duty in war, at least those not drawn upon to supply a war- 
time shortage of general officers, had an average age of 58 
years. Similarly, we find our 577 lieutenant colonels had 
an average age of 51.6 years. Our majors had an average of 
44.6 years, our captains 42.6 years, first lieutenants 34.75 
years, and second lieutenants 26.33. 

What is the significance of these figures? How many of 
you gentlemen think a colonel of 58 years or more can suc- 
cessfully lead his regiment into the front line and conduct 
it through a modern engagement? How many men of 58 
have the mental and physical stamina to stand the awful 
pressure of twentieth-century combat or the ravages of 
future scientific slaughter? ‘There is no hope for sexage- 
narians in a military establishment, even in peace time, be- 
cause the rapid advance of invention and ingenuity leave 
them far behind—desk soldiers, dreaming of battles they 
fought and won decades ago. 

Our Army is not without its full complement of sexage- 
narians: 46 percent of our major generals, 63 percent of our 
brigadier generals, 27 percent of our colonels, and too many 
of our majors and captains will never see 60 again. We 
have on our active promotion list today 207 officers 60 years 
or over, and while they are legally entitled to be with us 
until they reach the age of 64, and while the Government may 
still, perhaps, realize on their services in so-called “ admin- 
istrative positions”, they are of no more use in time of 
emergency and conflict than so many cigar-store Indians. 
Furthermore, the positions they now hold could better be 
filled by younger officers or by civilian clerks. I will grant 
that there may be exceptions, but from figures and data 
I will presently produce I hope to show that Father Time 
and Father Mars have rarely worked together to pro- 
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duce successful antiques in a modern army. I do not use 
clerks in a disparaging sense. Our War Department right 
now is staffed with a large number of officers, some of high 
rank, who were clerks prior to April 6, 1917, which signifies 


that there are clerks who have the capacity to do the work 


of officers. 

Our Regular Army is not alone the repository of all the 
Officers who seem to suffer from over age and threatened 
hardening of the arteries. Our Organized Reserves can 
produce a list of aging officers that ranks with any organi- 
zation, civil or military, in the world today. The tables on 
pages 404, 405, and 406 in the committee hearings show we 
have 86,503 Reserve officers on the active or eligible list. 
It is assumed, whether properly or not, that they are physi- 
cally competent to exercise command and withstand the 
rigors of modern campaign and conflict. As a matter of 
fact, they are the Reserve officers who have taken some 
training within the past 5 years. 

Strange to say, the age levels in the Organized Reserves 
are lower—only slightly lower—than in the Regular Army. 
Happily, the sole major general in the Reserves misses being 
a sexagenarian by 1 year. However, in order to make up 
for this slip of venerability, we find on the eligible list of 
the Reserves, 5 of the brigadier generals 60 years or older, 
18 percent of the 823 colonels 60 years or older, 10 percent 
of the 2,562 lieutenant colonels 60 years or over, 6 percent 
of the 5,656 majors aged 60 or over, 194 captains, 23 first 
lieutenants, and even 4 second lieutenants 60 years or over, 
all claiming years but not youth for their military laurels. 

I should refrain from commenting further on 60-year- 
old second lieutenants, first lieutenants, captains, and 
majors. This situation is pitiful and the conditions sur- 
rounding it even too humorous for digression. Nine hun- 
dred and seventy-nine sexagenarians clutter up the so- 
called “ active” list of our Reserve officers. There are 5,882 
of these active-list Reserve officers over 50 years of age 
and let us bear in mind that Reserve officers are now com- 
missioned in grades no higher than that of colonel. Per- 
haps some day we may realize that senility and national 
safety cannot join hands. If it be thought I draw too dark 
a picture here, I refer you again to the table on pages 405 
and 406 in the hearings on this bill. For mirth-producing 
reading I suggest that this table of officers in the Auxiliary 
Reserve of the Officers’ Reserve Corps be inspected. There 
we find generals, colonels, and majors in their eighties, and 
standing alone, like some prehistoric man, a second lieuten- 
ant aged 72. 

I must admit that much of this data sounds like the re- 
port of an expedition that has been excavating stone tablets 
from an Egyptian city buried since time immemorial. Seri- 
ously, these tables are official War Department records, 
dated February 19, 1934—though the ages listed upon them 
lead one to believe they came from the archives of the 
Smithsonian Institution or were found in the tomb of King 
Tut. I do not want to seem to be singling out that over- 
aged gladiator, the 72-year-old second lieutenant, although 
he deserves mention. I notice in the tables that he has 
still an older and a higher-ranking officer in the wheel- 
chair brigade to report to—a major, age 86, of pre-Civil War 
vintage, but still a Reserve officer in the eyes of the War 
Department. And I am of the opinion, from what has been 
developed in committee hearings in the past few years, that 
even these Stone Age warriors of the Reserve Corps would 
have still older ones as comrades in arms if only it were 
possible, by regulation or otherwise, to make Reserve officers 
live longer. It is only through death that we can lose them 
from the muster rolls. Indeed, the words of that West Point 
cadet song have come true in more ways than one—the 
“Long Grey Line” stretches back into the years and in- 
cludes the hoary and the aged. 

These figures cannot be lightly dismissed with the hope 
that no such condition exists in our Air Corps. There youth 
is supposed to prevail. The tables on pages 157, 158, and 
159 of the hearings show that there are 19 flying officers 
with 30 years of service in the Air Corps today. Seven of 
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these 30-year members are captains and some of the first 
lieutenants have as high as 24 years’ service. On a straight 
age basis, an analysis of the personnel of the Air Corps 
shows that 34 percent are above the age of 40. I do not 
believe that all of these officers are capable of modern air 
combat in future high-speed planes at fighting altitudes. 

There is little significance in merely reciting the ages of 
officers, as I have done, without making comparisons and 
relating these ages to war-time efficiency and combat work. 
I do not want to put the War Department’s 86-year-old 
major and its 72-year-old second lieutenant out on the 
firing line just yet, even though it were necessary to carry 
them there. No such conditions as I have described were to 
be found in the AE. F. during the World War. If we analyze 
the age figures in that great American Army, what do we 
find? 

As a matter of truth, according to recent present press 
reports, a medical officer having the temerity to ground one 
of these old flyers runs the risk of being villified or involves 
himself in difficulties. 

The supreme high command of the whole A-E.F., headed 
by Gen. John J. Pershing and including such distinguished 
staff members as Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Major Gen- 
eral McAndrew, Brig. Gen. H. B. Fiske, and Brig. Gen. LeRoy 
Eltinge, had an average age of 48.8 years. None of these 
military leaders was a sexagenarian and all of them were in 
their low fifties or high forties. Compare these with our 
military leaders today, with 46 percent of our major generals 
and 63 percent of our brigadier generals sexagenarians and 
nearly ready, so far as their ages are concerned, to unhook 
their spurs and step jauntily into the nearest wheel chair. 

We had generals in the World war in their thirties and 
colonels in their twenties, but we never get anyone lower 
than 55 or 56 in peace times. The commanding officers and 
generals of the staffs of the first, second, and third armies 
of the AEF. all averaged less than 50 years old, with one 
exception. Those two American generals of the AEF., Lt. 
Gen. Hunter Liggett and Maj. Gen. J. T. Dickman, who did 
reach 60 years of age while in service, invariably surrounded 
themselves with young generals in their thirties or forties. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who commanded the Eighty- 
fourth Infantry Brigade under General Dickman, was 37 
in the World War, while Gen. Hugh A. Drum, who was 
General Liggett’s chief of staff, was 38 years old at that time. 

Out on the front line with the combat divisions of the 
AEF. you saw no 60-year-old generals on the scene with 
minor exceptions. Here the average age was much lower, 
in the middle fifties. The following official War Department 
figures show that on November 11, the principal troop lead- 
ing positions were held as follows: 


Division commanders ...-...--..-.-....-.-.- 
Artillery brigade . 
Infantry brigade commanders. 


Another important point to notice is that when division 
commanders were relieved, they were invariably replaced by 
younger generals. For instance, the First Division of the 
AEF. started out with a general aged 52 in command and 
ended at the armistice with a general in command aged 45. 
The Third Division, likewise, had as its first commanding 
officer a general aged 59. He was replaced with one aged 
57 and finally a general aged 45 was placed in authority. 
I cite these instances, not to reflect upon the efficiency or 
the courage of any of our A.E.F. division commanders, but 
merely as an indication that modern warfare and age can- 
not be joined together in happy wedlock. And if these two 
instances seem isolated and not indicative of the general 
trend, I suggest that those of you with a penchant for mili- 
tary history follow the action of such AEF. divisions as 
the Twenty-sixth, the Thirtieth, the Thirty-second, the 
Thirty-fifth, the Forty-second, the Seventy-seventh, the 
Eighty-second, and the Ninetieth, each of which ended the 
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war with a commanding general far younger than the one 
who first went into battle with it. 

Even in the War Department in this country in 1917 and 
1918 age had to give way to youth, and to give way rapidly. 
According to official War Department figures in 1918, the 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Peyton C. March, was only 54 years 
old. The chiefs of the branches of the War Department 
averaged 51 as against a pre-war average of over 60. Major 
generals appointed after October 1, 1918, averaged 54 years 
of age and brigadier generals averaged 47 years of age, with 
the youngest aged 35. The commanders of the units being 
formed in the United States up to and including the armistice 
showed these age levels: 


Oldest [Youngest| Average 


bem nt . DA ATEA ôl 43 53 
commanders 55 38 44 
ee brigade commanders 51¹ 34 47 


In the Infantry of the Regular Army on November 11, 
1918, there were 24 colonels who were under 40 and 1 of 
these was 29. 

Mr. STUDLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr. STUDLEY. How old was General Foch, who went 
through the entire World War? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. He was one of the excep- 
tions. He knew his weakness, and hence surrounded him- 
self with young officers, and urged other allied countries to 
send only young men to France. 

Mr. STUDLEY. How old was Hindenburg? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Ludendorff was the man 
upon whom Hindenburg depended, and was the outstanding 
general of the German Army. 

Mr. STUDLEY. What was his age? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. He was a young man. I 
do not want any man to believe that there have not been 
isolated instances in the world’s history where men, in spite 
of their age, have been able to succeed in warfare. But these 
men have been the exception. If you will read history you 
will find almost without exception that every successful 
military leader was under 50, and most of them under 40 at 
their prime. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I will yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Does the gentleman know the 
age of Napoleon? He was only 27 years old. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. The gentleman is right; 
I am coming to that. 

When General March took over the War Department in 
1917 he ruthlessly weeded out senescent holders of sinecures 


and replaced them with men almost one half their age. 


He took R. C. Marshall, a captain in the Coast Artillery, and 
made him a quartermaster general in charge of all construc- 
tion. He took Frank Hines, a captain in the Field Artillery, 
and made him a general in charge of personnel. R. E. Wood, 
a retired Cavalry major, was made Quartermaster General. 
These men were young by all the standards that now exist 
in the War Department. Only youth and physical prime 
can meet the full impact of war in any field. 

Official War Department data has the following to say 
about the relationship between age and command: 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE AND COMMAND 
Official War Department Data 

Command or leadership of any group goes to the man who has 
the mental and physical qualities necessary for the duty, the 
mental qualities having been developed by study and by experi- 
ence, 

The mental and physical ability of the officers of the Army to 
perform their allotted tasks has for many years been of very 
serious consideration by 3 in eee The resuits of this 
consideration have been the measures taken to eliminate 
those unfit—retirement for 8 disability, examination for 
promotion, class B, etc, 

The normal peace-time requirements as to the daily efforts of 
the individual fill his time, but they do not carry the added 
items of responsibility for lives of those under them and with it 
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the corresponding nervous tension which appears in time of stress 
and war calling for s much fuller and extra effort. 

Within our service, command has gone by seniority, With only 
the losses of officers due to quite natural causes, this has meant 
that seniority has carried with it age. Increasing age means 

likelihood of mental and physical disabilities. 

The problem of age in relation to command was one of the 
first which faced General Pe on his arrival in Europe 
on our entry into the World War. In 1917 Pershing himself was 
nearly the junior major general. He was 57 years old, younger 
than all except Wood, who was only a month younger than 
Pershing. 

In his early visits of inspection to French and British troops 
he was struck by the ages of the principal troop leaders—division 
and brigade commanders—so much so that he expressed himself 
in a cable to War Department in July 1917, as follows: 

“My observation of the British and French Armies and most 
exacting arduous service at the front, fully convinces me that only 
officers in full mental and physical vigor should be sent here. 
Contrary course means certain inefficiency in our service and pos- 

sible;later humiliation of officers concerned. General officers must 

. extreme effort in personal supervision of operations in 
trenches. Very few British or French division commanders are 
over 45 or brigadiers over 40. We have too much at stake to risk 
inefficiency through mental or physical defects. Strongly recom- 
mend condition be fully considered in making high appointments, 
and suggest that no officer of whatever rank be sent here for active 
service who is not strong and robust in every particular. Officers 
selected for appointment general officer of line should be those 
with experience in actively commanding troops. Officers not ful- 
oe above conditions can be usefuliy employed at home training 


915 is but necessary to look at the average ages of the officers of 
the Reguiar Army of pre-war time to realize the intense shock 
of such information. 

Average age, Jan. 1, 1915 


Oldest Average 


28882 
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It is, of course, to be realized that the French and British had 
arrived at this condition as to age of their general officers only 
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after 3 years’ fighting with its inherent losses and the accumu- 
lated experience to the younger and at the outbreak of the war 
junior officers. 

That he continued to bear this in mind is shown by a letter 
8 to the Secretary of War on October 4, 1917, in part as 
ollows: 

Both the British and French higher officers emphasize in the 
strongest terms the necessity of assigning younger and more 
impressionable men to command brigades and divisions. We 
would commit a grave error if we fail to profit by their experi- 
ence. A division commander must get down into the trenches 
with his men and is at all times subject to severe hardships. 
* + è The French Army was filled with dead timber at the 
beginning of the war and many French failures are due to this 
fact. General officers must be fitted physically and mentally, 
must have experience and must have go and initiative, if they are 
to fill positions fraught with such momentous consequences to 
the Nation and which involve the lives of thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of our men.” 

And in his book Pershing speaks again of the subject as of the 


summer of 1918, when he says: 


“ After visits to units that had lately joined, further attention 
was given to qualification necessary in our higher officers. The 
British and French both had commented unfavorably upon the 
evident inactivity of many of them and even upon the infirmities 
of some of the division commanders who had been sent over 
during the preceding months to observe and study conditions at 
the front. It had been proved over and over again by the Allies 
that only the strongest could stand the continuous and nerve- 
racking strain of battie. * * 

Lt. Gen. Hunter Liggett, in his book “A.E.F.", speaks of this 
same subject as follows: 

“Some of he finest officers we had went to pieces under the 
emotional strain of command, fearful at the best, intensified here 
by the knowledge that they were leading troops only partially 
trained against the best organized and most skillful man-killing 
machine ever set going. The responsibilities broke. their hearts. 

* * These nervous collapses were most apt to manifest them- 
Sa when a man’s command was held up with heavy losses. 
A commander needed iron in his soul at such moment. They 
were much more frequent among older officers of higher rank than 
among lieutenants, captains, and majors who had physical dis- 
comfort added to responsibility.” 


For the information of this House I am here inserting into 
the Record an official War Department table compiled by 
the statistical bureau of the General Staff of yearly age levels 
of our Army officers: 


Average age—Regular Army officers—Promotion list only 


Colonels 


June 30, 1933__...... 


59 6 60 58 51 
Dec. 31, 1932... 57 6 53 57 50 
Dee. 31, 1931 5 4 59 56 50 
Dec. 31, 1929 58 2 58 55 50 
Dec. 31, 1928 59 4 58 56 51 
60 5 5⁵ 5⁴ 49 
59 5 54 61 48 


Lieutenant 
colonels 


Years | Months | Years | Months | Years | Months | Years | Months | Years | Months | Years | Months | Years | Months | Years | Months 


Second 


First lieutenants 1 


Majors Captains 


— — 
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And here is another official War Department table com- 
piled by the statistical bureau of the General Staff showing 
the ages of A.E.F. World War officers: 

General officers, World War—average ages 


Oldest [Youngest] Average 


Division commanders—Nov. 11, 1918, A. E. F 
Artillery cammanders—Nov. 11, 1918, A. E. F 
Infantry brigade commanders— Nov. II, 1918, A. E. F. 
Gen ofticers on duty with General Headquar- 
eee 
General officers on duty with Servica of Supply 
AER Mos cele ase E S 
General officers—Nov. 11, 1918, A. E. F. (activities): 
Commanding Army Corps... S 
Confidential duty, Supreme War Council 
pal se eee IN SI eS ea 
F Armies. 


82888 8 8 888 


2 


88888 


American Mission to Italy 
Major gene 
Brigadier gene: 


sa 


ens ee after Dee 1918. 
appointed after Oct. 1, 1918 


2 
SFSSS4SeS5RS2SR 8 & 888 


BeSSezSassrasess 8 8 882 


All other armies in the World War had the same experi- 
ence with regard to age of their officers in the high com- 
mand. The beginning of the World War saw the British 
Army led by the commanders who had won their spurs in 
the Boer War 10 years before, with the result that out of 
12 officers above the rank of major general, 9 broke down, 
including the chief of staff. The same condition existed 
for the German Army, and it held for the French also. For 
instance, military historians tell how the French general, 
Lanrezac, for many years in charge of the French Military 
Academy and who commanded the Fifth French Army, at 
once became incapable of forward movement under fire, yet 
he had done nothing but preach the necessity of continuous 
attack. 

If this be too recent history, turn to our Civil War. What 
were the ages of our great generals there? Stonewall Jack- 
son at Shenandoah in 1862 was 38 years old. McClellan in 
the peninsula campaign was 36. J. E. B. Stuart at Chan- 
cellorsville in 1863 was 30. Nathan Bedford Forrest, who 
got there first with the most men, was 43. Sheridan at the 
Battle of Five Forks in 1865 was 34. Grant at Vicksburg 
was 41. Lee at the Battle of the Wilderness was 57, and 
Grant’s 15-year advantage, military historians say, had 
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much to do with the final results. The average ages of 14 
of our most successful Civil War generals at the time of their 
most extended engagements was but 41.9 years. 

At this point I will include a table showing these ages: 


Ages of Civil War generals in 1862 


The average ages of these generals in 1862 was 40.5 years. 

Almost any war of major proportions may be selected at 
random and it will be discovered that combat is the province 
of youth and not of age. In Gen. J. F. C. Fuller’s recent 
book entitled Generalship, Its Diseases and Their Cures” 
he says that in— 

The Napoleonic Wars the average age of generals was under 40, 
At Waterloo, Napoleon was 46. In 1861 the average age of 20 


Federal and Confederate officers who as generals played a leading 
part in the Civil War was 38 ½ years. 


General Fuller says: 


All the great British generals except Cromwell and Marlborough 
gained their victories before middle age. Clive, Wolf, and Well- 
ington were all famous at 30, world famous at 40. 


And, believe it or not, we now have in the Regular Army 
first lieutenants as old as 60 and in the auxiliary of the 
Reserves a second lievtenant aged 72 and a major aged 86. 
I confess that some merciful legislation ought to be passed 
to keep these old gentlemen away from the noise of combat 
and the dangers of military machinery. 

Infrequently equally fine statements are available from 
worth-while military sources in the United States, some of 
which I have already noted. One of the most recent was 
contained in the Field Artillery Journal for January-Feb- 
ruary 1933. Col. C. D. Herron, executive for Reserve affairs 
in the War Department, has in that issue of the Field Artil- 
lery Journal part of his speech he made to the 1933 annual 
convention of the Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States. The subject of his speech was Age. He said: 

Of all the combat officers who reached the front line and lasted 
until November 11, 1918, the oldest was 52. II 52 be the 
upper limit set by the god of war for a mere summer's campaign, 
many of us [Reserve officers] are doomed to disappointment when 
War comes. 

Further along he said: 


It may be surmised that when war comes those colonels of the 
Army rated “superior” not more than 60 will receive 
promotion, However, all over 50 might as well recognize the fact 
that unless they prove to be Pershings or Hindenburgs, the enjoy- 
ment of such promotion will be fleeting. * * When the 
armistice came, a few, but not many company officers above 30, 
were to be found on the front line. And some majors over 40. 
But by and large, their elders, like the colonels over 52, had gone. 


Later he said: 


For combat troops there is for every rank an age above which 
it is futile for the individual to attempt or the Government to 
permit front-line duty. It is all very well for graybeards to frisk 
merrily about and sound the loud bazoo concerning their youthful 
vigor, but they deceive no one but themselves, Congress can de- 
cree that we remain on the active list until we are 64, but no law 
can make us fit to take the field at that age. 


Notice this officer’s statement: 
The colonels over 52 had all left the front lines by the armistice. 


And look at these figures I have submitted which show 
that in our Regular Army today every colonel, with the 
exception of four, are 52 years of age or older. Are we to 
learn nothing from experience? Are we to defy the lessons 
of history and turn our War Department into an old soldiers’ 
home? 
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I want to quote once more from General Liggett. In his 
book, The A.E.F., he says— 

One night in July 1918 I said to Pershing, We are too old to 
make war. If I were 15 years younger I should not be sitting here 
before a map. I should be out all over the front.” Pershing, who 
was 3 years my junior, smiled, but did not commit himself. 
Speaking for myself I meant just what I sad. * I let 
chances go by which I should have accepted had I been 45 or 
younger. 

This statement is sound military thinking. It is in ac- 
cordance with what all great generals have believed. Na- 
poleon, for instance, said that no general over 45 should be 
allotted an active command, and that no general over 60 
should be given anything but an honorary appointment. 

Of all the diseases and debilities to which modern armies 
are prone, none is worse in its effects from top to bottom 
An army may lack quantity and quality of 
armament and personnel and still give a good account of it- 
self, provided youth is on its side. But if it suffers from old 
age, there is no hope for it, and no amount of men and muni- 
tions can save it from chaos and failure when emergencies 
arise. The War Department went to pieces like a house of 
cards when faced by the problem of the World War. The 
reason for this holocaust was age and age alone. Maj. Gen. 
Johnson Hagood, of our Army, told the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee last spring that the War Department is 
doomed to break down again in the event of war. I believe 
the reason for his prediction may be summed up in one 
word—“ age.” Gentlemen, let us eradicate “age” now and 
fill vacant positions with officers possessing vigor, stamina, 
and leadership. Let us not keep those thousands of first and 
second lieutenants graduated from the Military Academy 
since the World War so far down on the promotion list 
that they grow old and rheumatic while waiting to.exercise 
the command and the responsibilities they are naturally 
fitted for. 

The only real successes of the last war were achieved when 
those strongest military attributes of youth were utilized 
most fully. Those military attributes are mobility and sur- 
prise. Mobility in the last war was achieved through mech- 
anization. Surprise was achieved through vigor and dis- 
sembling. Age possesses neither of these characteristics 
and cannot manufacture them by prayer nor by army orders 
and regulations. 

In the last war, mobility, under the guidance of the elders, 
became zero. Surprise was forgotten in month-long artil- 
lery preparations for gigantic battles that were akin to 
slaughter houses. Vigor was limited by the range of the 
guns and deception by no other method than to daub paint 
on static fortifications under the hallowed name of camou- 
flage. 

Meanwhile science, the handmaiden of youth, forced age 
to abdicate. The tank, a dream in 1911, came to fruition 
6 years later at Cambrai. Long after the World War was 
ended a military historian found in the pigeon holes of the 
British War Office the full plans for a tank that had been 
submitted to British generals in 1911. On the margin of the 
plan was a significant notation made by the aged military 
bureaucrat in rejecting the idea of the tank. The notation 
read, The man’s mad! 

Youthful “ madness ”, symbolized in armored fighting ve- 
hicles, broke the existing stalemate on the western front. 
General Ludendorf termed the day the tank appeared in 
France as “the black day for Germany.” In the airplane, 
youth found to the full its highest expression of vigor, mo- 
bility, and surprise. Yet even here age offered every handi- 
cap. For instance, when Germany toward the end of the 
war was in possession of 11,000 battle planes, tradition and 
conservatism, the characteristics of old age, prevented more 
than 33 bombers from ever raiding England together at one 
time. 

War promises ever to become more mechanical. No longer 
will a nation permit its manpower to be killed on the grand 
scale as in 1914-18. Civilization cannot afford to be drained 
white and prostrated physically and materially for an- 
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other generation. No one but a stupid commander chained 
to tradition will ever have the temerity or the gall to send 
a soldier out on the future battlefield again protected only 
by khaki. Steel armor will protect the soldier from small- 
arms fire in the future, and if the venerable general staffs 
of the future through procrastination or through ignorance 
deny to youth this protection, civilization is doomed. Fling- 
ing soldiers into combat with less than this protection is 
criminal. Asking them to fight for their countries without 
it will ever be the function of those vociferous and unin- 
telligent patriots who cry for human sacrifice but do not 
render it. 

E. E. Slosson, a writer on scientific subjects, said recently: 

The next war will be something not yet taught in West Point 
nor discussed in peace societies, In estimating belligerent assets, 
mechanical horsepower counts far more than man power in a 
country. Germany held out so long not because of Hindenburg 


but because of Haber, who discovered how to extract nitrogen for 
explosives from the air. 


Give the fruits of science and mechanics to youth and you 
will have an unbeatable team. Rely solely upon age and you 
ask for disaster. Liddell Hart, a brilliant military critic, 
phrased it in this manner: 

When war arises the small minds of aged military men, worn 
out by attention to trifles, are incapable of effort and fail miser- 
ably. Few men understand war in its largest aspects. Their past 
life has been occupied in drilling and they are apt to 
believe that this alone constitutes the art of war. 


I am happy to note a changing policy on mechanization 
in the War Department. I commend to all of you a careful 
reading of an article by General MacArthur which appeared 
in the Hearst papers in connection with National Defense 
Week. What he says about effective machines is worth 
while. It is a very great pity that he concludes the article 
with a plea for mere numbers of men.” Let us hope that 
General MacArthur, while still young, will look forward 
toward mechanics and not backward toward man-power 
mobilization for his guidance. In this connection I submit 
as a criterion what Brig. Gen. B. H. Estes told the graduat- 
ing class of the tank school at Fort Benning last month. 
He said: 


What we must have is a swift, smashing military machine full 
of pep and vigor. 


I claim to be no expert of mechanized fighting vehicles. 
I prefer to quote the best thought of recognized experts. 
That eminent British military thinker, B. H. Liddell Hart, 
said in a recent magazine article: 

Anyone who has studied the armies of Europe is well aware of 
their imperviousness to change. Their form, far from being a 
further development upon that of 1918, resembles that of 1914 
save for slight accretions. They are short-horned cattle with 
unwieldly infantry bodies. If I saw one of them begin to reduce 
of its own accord, I might begin to feel alarm and to suspect the 
adoption of some new instrument, 

That observation is equally applicable to our own Army. 
The eternal cry is always for more man power and more 
animal power, never for more fire power. In the article just 
referred to by our Chief of Staff he publicly urged a 33-per- 
cent increase in enlisted strength for our Army, but even he 
had to admit that this might be accompanied by some 
increase in mechanization. This has been actually accom- 
plished in our National Guard without increasing their num- 
bers. Mechanization asks not for more men to go into com- 
bat but for fewer men, because each man is faster, more 
protected, less easily fatigued, and develops greater fire 
power with his ability to operate more and heavier weapons. 
Liddell Hart has stated that— 

The annual cost of a light tank is only equivalent to that of a 
couple of infantrymen. In the wars where a mobile arm served 
70 ary arm of decision, its proportion to infantry was roughly 


Maj. O. T. Firth, of the British Army, said in an article in 
the Army Quarterly last year: 

The difference between a horsed battery and a motorized battery 
in respect to training is amazing. In a motorized battery we have 


three times as much time to train specialists, range takers, etc., 
than in a horse battery. 
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We hear on all sides the cry to go slow, to experiment 
more, Often this doctrine means nothing more than a policy 
of drift and stagnation. Then we hear the elders claim that 
the supply of a mechanized force changes its powers of 
mobility into those of immobility. Liddell Hart has this to 
say on that point: 

The problem of supplying a mechanized force is represented as 
being insuperable. In actual fact, a tank brigade can perform all 
the maneuvers of the present-day army without any transport at 
all. That is to say, soldiers march from 12 to 20 miles per day, 
cavalry from 20 to 40 miles per day. Mechanized forces can per- 
form these maneuvers and return to their bases without refueling 
in 2 to 3 hours. In fact, modern armored “ cavalry” ought to be 
accustomed to moving without transportation, Food for the men 
can be carried in the tanks. And an extended maneuver of 300 
miles can be undertaken with a fuel supply carried on 20 trucks. 
What a contrast to the hundreds of horse and motor vehicles an 
infantry division must maintain! 


I will even go further than this critic and venture to say 
that a modern mechanized force, like General Sherman’s 
raiders in the Civil War, can ruthlessly scrap its transpor- 
tation and equipment and live off the country. Gasoline 
pumps to supply a mechanized force today are as numerous 
as haystacks for the horse cavalry of 1865. 

Let me give a picture of the war of the future. Says 
Gen. J. C. F. Fuller: 

Will the army of today find any place in the future? This 
depends upon the nature of the ground and the nature of the 
enemy. Infantry will find a playground in those tracts of land 
difficult for mechanized forces, but it will have no real place in 
future warfare. In a war of the first magnitude no decisive battle 
has ever been lost or won in a mountainous country. Imagine 
what a mechanized battle will look like. It will be a series of 
rapid maneuvers, of feints, advances, retirements, followed by sud- 
den annihilating blows. It will resemble a battle at sea, short 
and sharp, not prolonged. A few hours will see the complete de- 
struction of a large mechanized force or its withdrawal to some 
land port where it will risk blockade. What use are infantry in 
such a war? Cut their line of supply and besiege them with tanks 
and they will only be an encumbrance. The little good they can 
do will be outbalanced by their need for supply. Cut away the 
usefulness of infantry and conscription has little reason to exist, 
The nation in arms, the creation of the Napoleonic Wars, will be- 
come a thing of the past and will give way to comparatively small 
long-service armies. The answer, therefore, is that wars will be- 
come less prevalent, gas engines causing the same restrictions in 
land warfare that steam power already has in sea warfare. No 
general of the future can hope to be a success if he shows himself 
antagonistic to the new social order, to the new education, or to 
new inventions. 

Whatever we may say about youth—it may make mis- 
takes, it may be impetuous, it may be inexperienced—but it 
is never antagonistic to novelty and invention. Youth in 
warfare never suffers from tactical arthritis nor is it af- 
flicted with arteriosclerosis of its strategy. It never suf- 
fers the diseases of generalship. It is not burdened with 
years, it never stays in the rear, it prefers quality rather 
than quantity of armaments, it can provide leadership and 
it has, above all, physical vigor. Give an army leaders with 
these characteristics and we need never fear about our 
national security. 

And for good measure we bring about economy along with 
efficiency in expenditures upon national defense, when we 
change our officer personnel from the old to the young. 
We can pay those who ought to be retired three fourths of 
their pay and the younger officers their full salaries and 
Save $1,400 cash in each and every case. [Applause.] 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Committee, I see no reason why 
we should not take a step in this direction, and that is one 
reason for the provision in this bill, written there with the 
unanimous vote of this committee, which begins the policy 
of eliminating practically 200 of these older men. With their 
elimination, we can feed younger men from the bottom into 
our Army and make the officer personnel a more active and 
efficient organization. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


I shall now proceed to a discussion of the bill itself. In 
my opinion, this is the best War Department appropriation 
bill that it has been my pleasure to help in bringing before 
the House. It is reported to you unanimously. I know that 
that means to most of you that there are many things in it 
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that do not meet with my approval. However, I am sup- 
porting it in its entirety, and I ask each and everyone of you 
to support it in its entirety. It is about $3,000,000 under the 
Budget. I do not mean to convey that all items are under 
the Budget, because we have reallocated and increased funds 
in a number of instances. I believe that if any of you would 
care to ask the confidential opinion of any member of the 
General Staff or of any well-informed Army officer in the 
War Department, with whom you may be acquainted, you 
would be told that this is as good, if not the best, War 
Department appropriation bill that has been reported to this 
House since the war. We feel unusually complimented today 
in having as one of the supporters of this bill my good 
friend the very able gentleman from Oregon, Major General 
Martin, of the United States Army. [Applause.] 

I consider that I have been particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing as members of the subcommittee, of which I have the 
honor and privilege to be chairman, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Parxs], who has given a great deal of his 
time and his thought to military subjects, and who has 
brought to every War Department bill many worth-while 
suggestions. I regard Mr. Parks as one of the ablest Mem- 
bers of this House, and his contributions to this bill have 
been constructive and forward looking. We also have the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] on this subcommittee 
and all of you know that Mr. Buanron is one of the most 
tireless and intelligent workers in the House. For our 
minority members, we have the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bol rox] and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Powers]. 
Both of these gentlemen are World War officers. They 
know military subjects as they are. They are both young 
men, too, and are therefore not tied to old ways of think- 
ing. They are intensely anxious to give to this Govern- 
ment an efficient military establishment, and their sound 
help and intelligent cooperation has been largely respon- 
sible for what I have said in praise of this bill. 

Mr. BYRNS. How about John Pugh? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. We all know John Pugh. 
No better or more intelligent man ever lived than John 
Pugh. He is pure gold. With his help our labors have 
been light. [Applause.] 

This bill appropriates $279,000,000 plus. The appropria- 
tion bill for 1934 carried $349,000,000 plus, but the $349,000,- 
000 plus that was made ayailable for expenditures in 1934 
has been reduced by budgetary limitation to $269,000,000 
plus. Therefore, while this bill is about $70,000,000 less than 
the amount appropriated for 1934, it is about $9,500,000 in 
excess of the sum to which the Budget has limited current- 
year expenditures. However, that is not a good criterion 
to follow in considering this measure, because as to both 
military and nonmilitary activities extensive funds have 
been supplied by the Public Works Administration that are 
available for expenditure not only in the fiscal year 1934 
but in the fiscal year 1935 as well. So, when we use the 
amount appropriated for 1934 of $349,000,000 for compara- 
tive purposes we should bear in mind that while that 
amount has been reduced to $269,000,000 by the Budget, 
it has been augmented by P.W.A. funds to the extent of 
$158,000,000. Upon that premise, we find that there is 
available for expenditure for all War Department objects 
in 1934, $428,000,000, and not the $349,000,000 that we 
appropriated. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. What was the P. W. A. alloca- 
tion used for? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. It was used for various ob- 
jects, all of which the gentleman will find in the report of 
the committee, not only for military but for nonmilitary 
objects as well. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. And I presume that accounts 
for the fact that we are not getting a lot of P.W.A. work in 


a number of places. 
Mr, COLLINS of Mississippi. This bill appropriates $279,- 


000,000, but there will be available for expenditure out of 
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P. W. A. funds an additional $156,000,000, making a total of 
$435,000,000 for the fiscal year 1935. So if you should have 
the impression that this bill carries $279,000,000, you are 
making a very serious mistake, because there will be avail- 
able for expenditure next year $435,000,000, which is in 
excess of $7,000,000 above the amount available for expendi- 
ture, as augmented by P.W.A. funds, in 1934. Taking into 
account C.W.A. funds available for expenditure in 1934 of 
$23,205,509, the current-year expenditure total becomes 
$451,000,000. None of the figures that I have given you 
take into consideration any of the C.C.C. funds, for it has 
deen impossible for this committee to ascertain the extent 
to which the War Department has profited by or through 
that activity. Suffice it to say, however, so far as this par- 
ticular measure is concerned, the appropriations recom- 
mended, in the aggregate, are more than $3,000,000 less than 
recommended in the Budget. 

The appropriations for the War Department may be 
divided into three classes—the War Department proper, 
military objects, and nonmilitary objects. As to the War 
Department proper this bill increases the Budget by $12,944, 
and the principal reason for that increase is owing to the 
restoration of the office of Assistant Secretary for Air. Our 
action accords with existing law. There has been a great 
deal of controversy over this subject. The Air Corps always 
has felt that it should be able to reach the ear of the Secre- 
tary without having to go through the Staff, in order that 
their proposals might reach the Secretary without altera- 
tion or suggestion by officers not directly concerned. The 
committee has made provision for the reestablishment of 
this office merely for the purpose of submitting the question 
for determination to the House itself, and whichever way 
it may be settled here will be satisfactory to the membership 
of this committee. 

One of the principal proposals of a forward-looking 
nature that was done by this committee was to take travel 
wherever it appears in this bill and group it under one 
head, so that there will be greater flexibility and also in 
order that we may keep a better check upon expenditures 
for travel in the War Department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should have interrupted the gen- 
tleman as he was referring to the Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air. The gentleman used the expression that this 
bill proposes to reestablish that office. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Has it ever been disestablished? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. The appointment has never 
been made, and the amount for the pay and office help was 
not included in the Budget. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amount for pay and office help 
was eliminated from the Budget? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes; as it came to us. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. How about the bill for the current 
fiscal year? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. The money was appro- 
priated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the office has not been filled? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. The office has not been 
filled. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Can the gentleman say for what 
reason it has not been filled? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I do not have any idea. I 
understand that a similar office in the Navy Department has 
never been filled. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes; but the committee felt 
that this was a matter of policy that should be presented to 
the Congress. Under the Constitution it is the duty of the 
Congress to provide for the national defense, expressly so 
stated in the Constitution. This office not having been 
dispensed with by law, we felt that before it should be abol- 
ished we ought to present the subject to the Congress. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask again if the committee 
itself expressed any opinion as to whether this officer should 
be appointed? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Personally, I think the office 
should be filled. I believe the better of the argument is in 
favor of filling the position. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the committee has not said 
so in its report? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes; I think this is the 
opinion of the committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a Presidential policy that we 
are up against. 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. GOSS. If the office should be filled under the terms 
of the bill, the Assistant Secretary for Air would not have 
charge of any of the procurement, would he? It would 
still be under the Secretary of War, in accordance with the 
National Defense Act. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I do not know that that is 
the law. 

Mr. GOSS. The Assistant Secretary of War and General 
Foulois were before the Military Affairs Committee this 
morning, and that was their opinion. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Well, that is an interpreta- 
tion of the statute that many of us may not accept. 

Mr. GOSS. What does the gentleman think about it? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Personally, I think that the 
Air Corps and the Assistant Secretary for Air would man- 
age to take charge of Air Corps procurements. 

Mr. GOSS. Without regard for The Assistant Secretary 
of War? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. That is my opinion. 

Mr. PARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Gladly. 

Mr. PARKS. In the event of any disagreement, it would 
naturally go to the Secretary of War, and he would have 
final decision, as a matter of course? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. How long has this particular office 
been vacant? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Since the 4th of March. 

There are quite a number of minor changes that have been 
made by the committee in the estimates. The principal 
worth-while changes that have been made in this bill re- 
late, first, to the desire of the committee to furnish the Reg- 
ular Establishment with some modern implements of war. 
We have 13 worth-while tanks; we have 4 armored cars; 
we have 80 automatic rifles; and that is about all. It is 
a pitiable condition. So we added, in addition to about 
$800,000 that is in this bill for tanks, combat cars, and 
automatic rifles, $2,119,200 for these purposes. This will be 
the beginning of real implementation for foot soldiers. 

We will be able to secure enough tanks fully to mechanize 
one regiment of Cavalry, considering the tanks on hand and 
being bought this year. In addition to that, we will be able 
to mechanize two companies of Infantry. 

The Staff is very much pleased with this provision. It is 
100 percent in line with the splendid statement of General 
MacArthur on mechanization made to the Hearst newspapers 
only a few days ago. 

In addition to this, the committee restores about $300,000 
to chemical warfare. Likewise, we have provided money so 
that one officer from the National Guard of each State may 
go to the Chemical Warfare School. We intend to teach 
these soldiers modern military methods and ways of making 
war and that hiding behind a tree is not the last word in 
military strategy. 

Furthermore there is carried in this bill other increases 
for chemical warfare in the way of mechanized vehicles for 
the discharge of chemical shells, something they have been 
asking for for a number of years, but which they have been 
unable to get on account of budgetary limitations. We ap- 


propriated the money for this object last year. It has been 
withheld because of budgetary limitations, and we are in a 
sense reappropriating it this year. 

AIR CORPS 

The Air Corps especially wanted an additional $1,000,000 
provided for experimentation. They want to experiment 
with foreign engines. They want to experiment with worth- 
while accessories to airplanes. We did not feel that we 
should cut down the money for any of the projects included 
in the Budget, especially for the purchase and operation of 
airplanes. Therefore, we have added $1,000,000 for experi- 
mentation for the Air Corps over and above the amount 
recommended by the Budget. 

a ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Can the gentleman 
state how many of our airplanes are equipped with both 
the Sperry & Union air-navigation systems? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. This bill, together with 
what we have, will provide radio and other equipment of 
that nature for 55 percent of all the planes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The commercial air- 
planes have both systems, or two systems, I understand. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I am very glad that the 
gentlewoman has asked me the question. 

There are certain savings, we have been led to believe, 
that can be effected by the Chief of the Air Corps; and in 
this measure we authorize him to use those savings for the 
purpose of equipping planes with radio equipment and guns. 

So much for the changes touching the Regular Establish- 
ments. I have mentioned the principal ones. 

NATIONAL GUARD 


Now, with regard to the increases elsewhere, this bill car- 
ries 42 drills for the National Guard. For the present year 
the National Guard has been restricted to 36 drills. This 
bill puts the number of drills up to 42. The law provides for 
48. Even though we could, I do not know that we would 
have put the drills up to 48, the amount prescribed in the 
National Defense Act. As a matter of truth, England has 
an organization comparable to the National Guard; and the 
English officers believe that 42 drills is a sufficient number 
for their organization. Personally, I have talked with quite 
a number of very prominent men in the National Guard. I 
could not well give their names because it might not be a 
popular thing for them to say, but most of the men with 
whom I have talked believe that 42 is a better number 
than 48. 

Besides increasing the number of drills, the committee 
has provided in this bill apparently $1,500,000 to complete 
the motorization of the National Guard. As a matter of 
truth, the bill contemplates an expenditure of $3,000,000. 
The guard is getting $865,000 from P.W.A. for motorization. 
This bill really gives them $3,000,000 additional. This is 
true, and yet it is not true. They are going to be able, 
through savings, to find $1,500,000. They have testified 
that much of the saving will result from being freed of the 
cost of repairing the old equipment that will be displaced. 
The National Guard authorities agree, furthermore, to amor- 
tize this $3,000,000 over a period of 2 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair advises the gentleman from 
Mississippi that he has consumed 1 hour. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self the balance of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized for an additional 30 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. The National Guard has a 
membership of 190,000 men. By changing the National 
Guard from an organization that is able to travel at the 
rate of 3 miles an hour to one that is able to travel at the 
rate of 25 or 30 miles an hour, in the event of an emergency, 
these 190,000 men can be taken to any part of the United 
States in 4 days. Not only that, but we have 190,000 men 
in the National Guard now available for combat duty. All 
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of these men, every one of them, are effectives. We have 
twice as many effectives in the National Guard today as we 
had 3 years ago without having increased their number by a 
single man. At the same time we have reduced the appro- 
priation for the National Guard from around $35,000,000 to 
$27,500,000, yet we have more than doubled its former ef- 
fectiveness. 

These added drills cost approximately $250,000 apiece. 
You will notice that $968,000 is recommended for this pur- 
pose. In other words, the National Guard says it will be 
able to provide out of savings for 2 of the 6 additional drills. 

You will observe with respect to this particular appropria- 
tion that $500,000 of the ammunition item has been elimi- 
nated. This is because of the fact that the guard has got- 
ten $1,304,000 on ammunition from the P.W.A., of which 
$1,129,000 will be available for expenditure in 1935. This, 
together with the ammunition they have on hand, will be 
more than sufficient to take care of their needs during the 
fiscal year 1935. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, COLLINS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentleman be kind enough 
to say when they got the allotment for ammunition from 
the P.W.A.? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I do not know when, but I 
can tell the gentleman the exact amount. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not questioning the amount. 
What I have in mind is that they did not get it in time to 
use it to any extent in the last training period. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I have heard no complaint 
from the National Guard. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then this sum is still held over for 
use in the next fiscal year, is it? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. There will be available for 
the use of the National Guard in 1935 out of P.W.A. money 
$1,129,315. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. MILLARD. The gentleman stated that the enlisted 
strength of the National Guard was 190,000 men. He also 
made the statement that we had double the number of effec- 
tive men. I did not quite understand it. Will not the 
gentleman explain the matter? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. That is because of the fact 
these men were doing things other than the duty of soldier- 
ing. They are all now available for combat duty instead of 
administrative work and other duties not essentially of a 
military character. 

Mr. MILLARD. That explains it. I thank the gentleman. 


REDUCTIONS RECOMMENDED 


Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. With reference to the items 
of reduction that appear in this bill, the larger ones will be 
found under the Quartermaster Corps and they deal with 
matters of clothing, regular supplies, and items of that par- 
ticular nature; items the Department has in abundance. 
I think the committee felt the quantity was more than 
sufficient to take care of normal needs. Also, the War 
Department has been able to sell to the C.C.C. millions of 
dollars worth of old supplies for which the War Department 
has been or will be reimbursed. I say millions, because this 
is true; the figures will approximate about $40,000,000, and 
perhaps a larger sum. New stores replaced for old will be 
available for issue, and we felt it was unnecessary to pile 
up supplies, many of a limited life that might deteriorate or 
become obsolete before used. 

We have eliminated $541,996 by not providing for the 
recommissioning of the transport St. Mihiel. The estimates 
contemplate recommissioning the Army transport St. Mihiel, 
which has not been operated since November 16, 1932. Since 
then only the Republic, Grant, and Chateau Thierry have 
been on passenger runs. During the fiscal year 1933 a total 
of 48,564 passengers were transported and the St. Mihiel 
was out of use more than 7 months. During 1935 it is esti- 
mated that there will be moved by water 35,204 persons, ex- 
clusive of persons traveling between New York and San 
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Francisco, and exclusive of persons on leave and furlough 
and persons attached to other branches of the Government. 
Such class of passengers totaled 18,352 during the fiscal 
year 1933. The committee does not believe that such class 
of travel warrants the added expense in these hard times 
of operating another boat. It has, therefore, eliminated 
$521,612, included under the transportation heading, with 
the view to recommissioning the St. Mihiel, and $20,384 
under the “subsistence” heading on account of operating 
personnel for such vessel. 

We have reduced the estimates by $271,579 for motor 
transportation. Possibly we should have cut it more. The 
new equipment that the Army will have, to be procured out 
of P.W.A. funds, should reflect lesser expenditures for 
maintenance and operation if the old equipment is gotten 
rid of, which we require them to do. 

Of 8,309 vehicles on hand as of January 1, 1934, 5,894 are 
classed as World War procurements and 596 as older than 
5 years. Literally hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
e squandered in trying to keep this old equipment oper- 
ating. 

To what extent, if any, old equipment would be discarded 
upon delivery of the new, there seemed to be considerable 
uncertainty on the part of the Department's representatives. 
The committee was unable to get any definite information. 
Therefore, it has inserted in the bill a provision prohibiting 
expenditures other than for salvaging or scrapping on any 
vehicles procured prior to January 1, 1920, except tractors. 
The Department is left to exercise its discretion as to these. 

The committee has repeated the provision in the current 
appropriation act authorizing the purchase of light trucks 
out of savings that would accrue from their substitution 
5 animals or their use instead of commercial transpor- 

ation. 

We have subtracted from the estimates $635,635 for rail 
transportation, mostly in the item for transportation of en- 
listed men upon separation from the Service. The estimate 
was based upon 46,000 separations. Upon inquiry we found 
that many classes of separations included in the 46,000 
figure should not be considered. They even had deserters 
included. 

Then we have reduced the item for the purchase of horses 
by $75,000. I have a letter from the Secretary of War con- 
curring in this action for the purpose of helping to finance 
the cost of the mechanization program, to which I have 
already, referred. 

These are the outstanding reductions in the bill affecting 
the Military Establishment. 


NONMILITARY ACTIVITIES 


There are only two items in connection with the non- 
military activities that perhaps I should explain. 

We were asked, in a supplemental estimate, to appropriate 
$150,000 for the repatriation of unemployed aliens in the 
Republic of Panama. The appropriation has not been 
granted because the committee desires to give the pro- 
posal further study. Such provision, if any, it later may 
decide to recommend, will be included in another measure. 

In the same document a recommendation was made that 
an appropriation of $50,000 be made to supplement the cur- 
rent appropriation “Sanitation, Canal Zone”, in lieu of 
revenues lost owing (a) to the withdrawal by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Panama from the Panama Canal 
Insane Asylum of some 600 insane nationals of that coun- 
try; (b) to a material reduction in the amount received from 
the Veterans’ Administration for the hospitalization of vet- 
erans; and (c) to an agreement entered into between the 
United States and the Republic of Panama under which the 
Panama Canal hospitals are restricted to the care of em- 
ployees of the United States Government and their families. 

Of the current appropriation it appears that more than 
$50,000 has been reserved from obligation which may be 
administratively released to meet this deficiency in revenue. 

CIVIL COMPONENTS 


Let me add before I forget the items under the military 
title touching the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the Or- 
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ganized Reserves, and the Citizens Military Training Corps 
were left exactly as the Budget recommended. 

The Department, as I understand it, feels that the 
amounts carried in the bill for such components are suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

- Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. With respect to rivers, harbors, 
and flood-control work, it is true that the appropriation for 
the improvements and works for the year 1935 is expected 
to be made out of the Public Works Administration funds? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. That is right. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. This bill does not provide for the 
usual annual appropriation for this reason? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Because a large part of the 
money or most of it has been furnished by the P.W.A. for 
this fiscal year and most likely will be furnished by the 
P. W. A. for next year, at least. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In the case of rivers, harbors, and 
flood-control work there will be available for 1935 construc- 
tion the amounts not expended in the year 1934 and hereto- 
fore allocated by the Public Works Administration? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And such additional fonds as may 
be allocated by the Public Works for 1935? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. That is right. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In the meantime, flood-control 
work and the rivers and harbors work will be maintained 
from previous appropriations unexpended? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Previous appropriations 
and allotments; that is right. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Did I understand the gentle- 
man to say that the committee considered appropriations 
for the R.O.T.C., the C.M.T.C., and the Organized Reserves 
sufficient? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. There have been many in- 
quiries along this line and I felt particularly concerned 
about these items. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. 
well taken care of. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. They ought to be. 

LIMITATIONS AND LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. With reference to the 
limitations and legislative provisions, which will be found 
on page 33 of the report on the bill, may I say that the 
first one of these relates to enlisted men in certain offices 
in the War Department. 

This committee is undertaking by this first provision to 
which I am directing attention to eliminate these men as 
they pass out of the picture, not withdraw them, but as they 
die, resign, or retire, prevent their positions being filled by 
military personnel, the idea being that their places should 
be filled eventually by civilians. This is the purpose of the 
first legislative provision. 

On pages 5 and 6 of the bill there will be found another 
provision, reading: 

And it shall not be lawful to expend, unless otherwise spe- 
cifically provided herein, for any bureau or branch of the War 
Department, or of the Army having or maintaining an office in the 
War Department proper at Washington— 

And so forth. This is directed against the continued use 
of military appropriations for the objects and purposes of 
the appropriation “ Contingent expenses, War Department.” 

The next provision, appearing on pages 10 and 11 of the 
bill, relates to transportation. It has been customary for 
the War Department to make agreements with the rail- 
roads each year and pay for the transportation of enlisted 
men, officers, and so forth, at 3 percent below the usual 
current rate charged by the railroads. The committee is 
of the opinion that the War Department should take ad- 
vantage of low rates whenever they are available, such as 


Those organizations will be 
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round-trip transportation, thereby bringing about within 
the Department the savings that any prudent man would 
make. The purpose of this provision is to cause them to 
do this. 

The next provision appears on page 11 of the bill, and 
provides that “no part of which sum (pay of the Army) 
shall be available for the pay of more than 11,750 commis- 
sioned officers whose commissions are dated prior to June 
1, 1934.“ The purpose of the provision is to require the War 
Department by B-boards or otherwise to get rid of some of 
these older men and to place younger men in their stead, 
thereby giving some of the 3,000 men who have graduated 
from the Military Academy at West Point in the last 14 
years a chance to advance. 

The next provision relates to persons in the Air Corps and 
provides that none of the appropriation for flying pay “ shall 
be available for increased pay for making aerial flights by 
nonfiying officers above the grade of captain.” In other 
words, we do not want these nonflyers of older ages to be 
given a 50 percent increase in pay for making these flights. 
I may say that they have to fly only 4 hours per month in 
order to draw flight pay and there is hardly a man in this 
House that does not fly, I dare say, more than that. 

The next provision relates to the Panama Canal. There 
are a great many houses on the Panama Canal owned by 
the Canal and occupied by officers of the Army and Navy. 
They pay the Canal a nominal rental for these houses and 
then draw $75, $80, or $100 a month under the legal provi- 
sions relating to commutation of quarters. This is to take 
away their allowance for quarters when in occupancy of 
these houses. It does not prevent them from going out in 
the city of Panama or the city of Colon and renting a house 
as they would ordinarily, but it does prevent them from 
using a Government house and drawing a larger amount 
than they are charged for the use of the house or their full 
commutation, as the case may be. 

The next provision relates to old automobiles. Most of 
the automobiles in the Army were bought during the war. 
The Public Works has set aside $10,000,000 for new auto- 
mobiles for the Army. This provision is to prevent the War 
Department from continuing to operate these old war-time 
automobiles. There are two types of the old automobiles 
that they say they should be permitted to operate—namely 
fire engines and ambulances. I plan to offer an amendment 
changing this provision so as to permit the use of the old 
ambulances and old fire engines, but for reasons of economy 
the Congress should not delay in making an appropriation 
for new ones. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Going back just a moment to 
the matter of the elimination of some of the older officers, 
provision is made for 11,750 commissioned officers whose com- 
missions are dated prior to June 1, 1934. How will you 
avoid eliminating some of the younger officers? Do I make 
the point clear? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes. There is no occasion 
to feel uneasy about that. They are not going to eliminate 
any of the younger ones. 

There are about 800 officers in the Army now that a 
physical examination would show are unable to perform 
field duty. This will enable us to get rid of about 200 of 
the older men. The provision leaves the mechanics of the 
matter up to the Department. The Congress could not well 
invade that field. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I am sure it will be admin- 
istered by the Department in accordance with the wishes of 
the Congress. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I hope so, 
splendid provision. 

Mr, COLLINS of Mississippi. The next amendment re- 
lates to the closing of the Fitzsimons General Hospital. 

The closing of this hospital has been recommended to the 
committee by the Surgeon General of the Army. Besides, 
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General Drum, who is the Assistant Chief of Staff, in two of 
his reports when he was Inspector General of the Army, 
recommended the closing of this hospital. 

If the hospital is not closed it will mean Congress will 
have to appropriate about $5,000,000 for the reconstruction 
of the buildings. j 

Furthermore, a deficiency appropriation will need to be 
provided for its operation. The Army has no need for the 
hospital, and by closing it the Surgeon General expects to 
gain about 52 officers and in excess of 300 men for employ- 
ment elsewhere. Also, the nurses who are there will be 
transferred to other places. 

I find myself in this position. We have about 300 military 
posts in this country, most of which grew up during the days 
of Indian fighting. I have a map in my office with blue- 
beaded pins and red-headed pins and green-headed pins, 
which undertakes to set out the points in the United States, 
where these posts and camps, and so forth, are located. 

It is a great pity that the Army of this country is not 
accommodated in about 25 establishments, so that they could 
congregate large numbers of men and give them training 
in all of the various branches of warfare in small units and 
large units, instead of having them scattered around over 
the country and wasting much money on them in adminis- 
tration and otherwise, as we are doing today. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. It seems to me whenever 
the Department itself comes to us and asks us to close one 
of these institutions, we should have the courage to do it. 

I gladly yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Does not the gentleman know 
that this hospital was located during the war as the result 
of an inspection by officers of the Medical Corps of the Army 
because of the salubrious climate of Denver and the fact that 
for 60 years that city has been a health resort? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I imagine Denver is a very 
delightful place. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. I am not talking about it being 
a delightful place—I will concede that. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. But it cannot be any more 
delightful than the gentleman who represents it. 

Personally I should like very much to see the Veterans’ 
Administration take over the management of this hospital 
and I shall be delighted to go with the gentleman to General 
Hines and help the gentleman persuade General Hines to 
take over and operate the hospital. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. I appreciate that very much, 
but, meanwhile, it is being operated by the Army, and being 
operated very successfully. ; 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. More or less in a stand-by 
fashion, I understand. - 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Does not the gentleman know 
that the expense per patient per day of operating this 
hospital is less than any other Army hospital? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. That is because it is being 
operated more or less on a stand-by basis. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. If I may suggest, it is more 


or less because of the fact there are about 900 patients’ 


there 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Two hundred and sixty-one, 
the hearings show. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. The hearings are not corrected 
to date, because I will show from a letter just received from 
the Surgeon General’s Office that there were 914 patients 
there the end of last week. May I ask the gentleman if he 
knows what is the per diem per patient cost of operating 
Fitzsimons Hospital? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I imagine most of the offi- 
cers and nurses and enlisted men who would ordinarily be 
charged up in such a table have been withdrawn. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. They are all charged up in this 
table. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. All who are there. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. And I would call attention to 
the fact that the cost of operating this hospital is $4.05 
per day per patient. 
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Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. The gentleman will be ac- 
corded every opportunity to present his case. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. With respect to the abandon- 
ment of all these old Indian posts and useless posts over 
the country, the gentleman, of course, understands that the 
General Staff has recommended the abandonment of these 
posts repeatedly to Congress? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes; and I may say to the 
gentleman that I have talked with the President about this 
matter. It may not be a very good thing to tell what a 
Member of Congress says to the President, but I assumed 
the President had the authority to abolish a lot of these 
posts; and assuming that, I suggested that when Congress 
adjourns he send somebody out to those he wants to aban- 
don with an acetylene torch and burn them up and have 
them entirely burned up by the time the Congress meets 
again, so that we would not have anything over which to 
fight. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. The gentleman remembers that 
in order to mechanize a regiment of Cavalry, Marfa, Tex., 
was abandoned last year as an Army post. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. And the gentleman is familiar 
with the onslaught that was made here on Congress and 
the President, and especially on the Chief of Staff, by all 
of Texas. All Texas rose in rebellion over the abandonment 
of a post of 450 men. That is the difficulty. The fault is 
not with the General Staff, but is right here in Congress. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes; the War Department 
wants to get rid of all of them except 25 or 30. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS: of Mississippi. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Has the gentleman covered the question 
of how much money from all sources was available for 1934 
and how much will be available for 1935? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I have covered that. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I will yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman tell me where the 
authority lies to abandon these posts? Is it in the President? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. He has that authority under 
the provisions of the Economy Act. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I have not heard all of the gentleman's 
statement and I do not know whether or not he has covered 
the phase of the appropriation for air schools. You are 
carrying twenty-odd million dollars for aircraft, air schools, 
and so forth, and I assume the construction of a new air 
school could be had under that appropriation. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. There is no money carried 
in this bill for the construction of a new air school. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Congress has made no effort to desig- 
nate a site for such a school. I am wondering what is the 
gentleman’s information as to what procedure will be taken 
when the time comes to expend money for the new school 
which is definitely needed. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. There is a school which has 
been located in Illinois. That particular school has been 
recommended a number of times for abandonment by the 
Chief of the Air Corps. Congress last year eliminated, or 
rather diverted, appropriations that had been made for 
buildings at that school. The thought has been that this 


air schoo! should be located either at Dayton or some place 
near salt water. 

That was the idea of the Air Corps. Now, I understand 
that in view of the fact that there are certain cities, includ- 
ing Dayton, that feel that they should have this air school, 
they have set up a board 
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Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman means a board in the 
War Department? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes; in the War Depart- 
ment, for further study. It will be my disposition to follow 
the recommendations of that board, and I feel that that will 
be the disposition of members of the committee. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman feels that the school will 
be located after the site is designated by the nonpolitical 
board, men trained in aeronautics? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. That is right. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I will yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. DOBBINS. With reference to the gentleman's state- 
ment that recommendations have been made to abandon 
the school in Illinois. The gentleman said it had been rec- 
ommended several times, Is it not a fact that the last 
recommendation in favor of removal of the field from its 
present location has been reversed? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. General Foulois testified 
that he had got to the point where he wanted a school, and 
he did not care where it was located. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Is it not a fact that the last recommenda- 
tion was made 2 or 3 years ago, and since that time it has 
been reconsidered and reversed? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. 
come to this committee. 

Mr. HARLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. HARLAN. Where is the provision in the bill appro- 
priating money for an air school? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. There is no provision in the 
bill for that. 

Mr. HARLAN. In what way will it be taken care of? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. When the school is located, 
Congress will make an appropriation for it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. They will get it out of the 
P. W. A., will they not? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I hope not. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. My understanding was that funds are 
carried in this bill which may be used for the construction 
of this school. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. No; there is no money in 
this bill for the construction of an air school. 

Mr. McFARLANE. In regard to the appropriations car- 
ried for the Air Corps, in case we should be fortunate enough 
to unify the air forces, how would this hook up with the 
appropriations that should be made in that event? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I imagine that we would 
pass a resolution consolidating all of the appropriations that 
have been made for various air activities. 

- Mr. DUFFEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr, DUFFEY. Where in this bill is there any reference 
to rifle practice and national matches at Camp Perry, Ohio? 
Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. There is no money in here 
for national matches. General Reckord is the head of the 
organization that always presents the case of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. He is a most 
excellent gentleman and a splendid officer, and the com- 
mittee always feels most kindly toward him. Naturally he 
would like to see the matches held, but he would not make a 
very spirited fight for them in times like these. 

Mr. DUFFEY. The gentleman understands that Camp 
Perry is in Ottawa County, Ohio, and that I am very much 
interested in it. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I am sure the committee 
will take into consideration the fact that the gentleman rep- 
resents that very fine district just as soon as flush times 
return. 

- Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi.. Yes. 


No such information has 


Mr. SABATH. In view of the information that has come 
to us, does. not the gentleman think it would be beneficial 
and advisable that we should have this flying school, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that we have the lands and build- 
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ings there at Chanute Field? Shouldn't there be an ap- 
propriation made? I understand from what some of the 
officers contended that there was a recommendation against. 
its continuation there, but I think we should have in mind 
the service and not the pleasure of these officers, and for 
that reason that field should be retained. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Is the gentleman trying to 
make me say that I am against Chanute Field? 

Mr. SABATH. No; I should like to have the gentleman 
say that he recognizes the need of that field, that it is help- 
ful and beneficial and advantageous. That is what I hoped 
to hear the gentleman say. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I am sorry to say, as much 
as I think of the gentleman, I could not recommend Chanute 
Field. 

Mr. SABATH. Has the gentleman ever visited that 
splendid location? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I am afraid that Chanute 
Field is not located at the right place. 

Mr. SABATH. Has the gentleman ever visited that 
field? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. No. I am simply taking 
the statements of experts who have testified from time to: 
time. 

Mr. SABATH. I am satisfied if the gentleman would 
give me and others from Illinois an opportunity to take him 
down there over that section of the country he would 
change his views and would come to the conclusion that it 
is a splendidly equipped field and location. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman is correct, in my opin- 
ion, when he states that a site for this school should be 
designated with one idea in view, one paramount purpose, 
and that is for the good of the service. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. That is right. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. And those who know about the service 
are better capacitated to say where this school should be 
than gentlemen on this floor. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. That is right, 

Mr, McDUFFIE. And we should follow the suggestion of 
an impartial board who will make an investigation of the 
country to determine where this school should be, for the 
best interest of the service. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me, to interrogate the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
MCDUFFIE]? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes. : 

Mr. DOBBINS. Does not the gentleman from Alabama 
concede that the Military Affairs Committee of the House 
is fairly well informed on military affairs? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Indeed, I do. 

Mr. DOBBINS. And that its recommendation and find- 
ings on this matter are entitled to weight? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I think the Military Affairs Committee 
is an excellent committee, and I think its recommendations 
would have great weight in this House; but if the gentleman 
will permit, I think those gentlemen of the Army who are 
trained in aeronautics know better where a technical air 
school should be located than the gentleman and his com- 
mittee could possibly know. I recognize the very fine ability 
of the gentleman [Mr. Dossrns], who is a most useful and 
effective Member of this House; I hope the people of his 
district will have the good judgment to return him to Con- 
gress. The question I raise is one that demands expert 
knowledge of Army officers. 

Mr. DOBBINS. The gentleman then would favor abrogat- 
ing the functions of the Military Affairs Committee in favor 
of Army officers? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Oh, no; and the gentleman cannot put 
that construction upon anything that I have said. In such 
a case as this I believe the Army officers’ judgment should 
have consideration. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Is it not true that the Military Affairs 
Committee has passed on this matter a number of times and 
has never provided for the location of this field or the im- 
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provement of it at any other location than at Chanute Field, 
its present location? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I would not say that, be- 
cause the Congress discontinued the appropriations. 

Mr. DOBBINS. The Congress did not provide for any 
other location? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. No. 

Mr. DOBBINS. It simply canceled certain appropriations. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. The matter was thoroughly 
argued on this floor. 

Mr. DOBBINS. I must disagree as to the matter being 
thoroughly argued. The gentleman from Mississippi de- 
clined to yield while he was presenting a matter on behalf 
of the Appropriations Committee and not the Military 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. HARLAN. Is the gentleman familiar with the fact 
that at the time the Military Affairs Committee made this 
finding and recommendation which the House subsequently 
repudiated, that all of the testimony before that committee 
from the Army and the Air Corps was against the advisa- 
bility of using Chanute Field, and that the Military Affairs 
Committee, for reasons of its own, and perhaps from some 
knowledge which was not in the record, found against this 
evidence? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I am very glad to get that 
information. 

Mr. BYRNS. Can the gentleman tell us how many men 
have been killed by aircraft while flying the mail? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I am afraid my time is up. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of Chief of Staff, $196,609. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, When the gentleman from Mississippi was closing I 
asked him a question with the view to eliciting the informa- 
tion, if possible, as to how many had been killed in the air- 
craft flying the mail. I should like to have the gentleman 
now, if he is in a position to do so, reply to that inquiry, 
in view of what has been said heretofore upon the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Deaths incident to carrying 
the mail have occurred as follows: 

But one death has occurred from actually flying the mail. 

On February 22 Second Lt. D. O. Lowry was killed at 
Deshler, Ohio. The War Department reports that this death 
evidently resulted from engine trouble. Lowry attempted a 
parachute jump, but the parachute failed to open. 

That is the only death that actually has occurred from 
flying the mail. 

Deaths of prospective mail pilots who were familiarizing 
themselves with routes have been as follows: 

February 22, Second Lts. J. P. Grenier and Edward White 
were killed. While engaged in flying to familiarize them- 
selves with the route between Salt Lake City and Cheyenne, 
they ran into an unexpected snowstorm, and both were 
killed. They took off in clear weather. 


had also taken off in clear weather. 

Then, in addition to the four deaths I have recounted, 
one death occurred on February 23, while a prospective pilot 
was en route to an air-mail station. Second Lt. G. F. Mc- 
Dermott, while flying with two others on that day in an 
amphibian plane to Langley Field, Va., via Bolling Field, 
D.C., made a forced landing off Fort Tilden, N.Y. McDer- 
mott was drowned. 

Those are the facts as furnished to me this morning by 
the Chief of the Air Corps, from the official records. Only 
one actual death has occurred from flying the mail, which 
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Mr. BYRNS. As I understand, the gentleman has read 
the names of five or six officers? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Five. 

Mr. BYRNS. And only one of those, as the gentleman 
has stated, was engaged actually in fiying the mail at the 
time of his death? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. That is correct. 

Mr. BOLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. BOLTON. Were there not five men killed flying 
pursuant to orders in preparation for flying the mail? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Three of them were deaths 
of prospective pilots familiarizing themselves with air-mail 
routes. One was en route to an air-mail station to assume 
the duties of an air-mail pilot. 

Mr. BOLTON. They were flying as prospective air-mail 
flyers, under orders? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. I will say to the gentleman that his state- 
ment, which he says is official, is quite a different story 
from the impression that has been left upon the House 
and upon the country by remarks made upon the floor which 
would seem to indicate that there have been a wholesale 
number of deaths due to flying the mail. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I cannot see what difference 
it makes whether an air-mail pilot came to his death while 
actually flying the mail, or whether he came to his death 
as the result of the fact that the Army was forced to pre- 
pare to take over the air-mail flying as a result of the ad- 
ministration’s order. I was told by the Air Corps, and no 
one in the Air Corps has attempted to deny that six men 
of our Air Corps went to their death in 6 days after the 
Army took over the air-mail flying or was preparing to do so. 
Death makes an indelible record. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the lady yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNS. Does not the lady give any consideration 
whatever to the extremely bad weather we have had ever 
since this took place? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; and I think that 
is all the more reason why the Army should not have been 
forced to take this over in the 2 worst months of the year. 

Mr. BYRNS. Is the lady 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I cannot yield again. 
The gentleman never yields to me. Why should I yield to 
the gentleman? 

Mr. BYRNS. I hope the lady will not do me that in- 
justice. 

Mr. MILLARD. Mr. Chairman, a point of order; the lady 
does not yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I refuse to yield again; 
I yielded to him once. The gentleman does not yield to me. 

Why was this injustice done to the Army Air Corps, to 
aviation in general? It was not done for efficiency. It was 
not done for economy. It was not done for humanity. I ask 
you why this was done—it is self-evident it was done for 
politics. It was not enough to defeat President Hoover 
through scurrilous attacks made upon him by the Demo- 
crats, but the very people who wrecked by their vindictive 
criticism President Hoover’s efforts to bring this country 
out of the depression now object to any criticism of the 
present administration as unpatriotic and political. 

Time after time since the present administration has come 
into power they have taken first one person and then 
another, who served under President Hoover, and tried ta 
besmirch that person’s reputation and to besmirch the repu- 
tation of the Republican Party. 

Every red-blooded person in Massachusetts bitterly re- 
sents bringing here to testify the Secretary of the Navy 
under President Hoover, Charles Francis Adams, illustrious 
son of an illustrious family, a man most respected, most ad- 
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mired, most beloved by everybody. The idea of bringing 
that man into the so-called “ air-mail scandals”! 

As yet nothing has been proven against these people 
Why was it done? Was it to throw dust in the eyes of the 
people? Why was it that contracts recently made have not 
been canceled? How would you like it if your family, your 
sons, or your relatives were unjustly accused of dishonesty 
without a hearing? ‘There is but one reason for it, to bring 
the former administration into disrepute. 

A spokesman of your party criticized the administration 
for going too far in its attack on Charles Francis Adams, my 
constituent. This apology was made in my own city of 
Lowell on Monday night when the son of the President said 
it was absolutely “silly” to bring Charles Francis Adams 
into this air-mail investigation, or into the stock investiga- 
tion. The word he used was “ silly.” I call it outrageous. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Gladly. 

Mr. FOSS. It is reported in the papers that the son of 
the President demands an apology from the committee call- 
ing Charles Francis Adams before it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; that is true also. 
The son of the President of the United States used the word 
“ silly ” in describing this attack; and why did he do it? He 
realized the smoldering resentment, the smoldering fire— 
and it is not just smoldering, either; it is growing into a 
bigger and bigger conflagration—against the administration 
for its extremely unfair, extremely unjust tactics. 

I ask you, is it good sportsmanship? You knock a man 
out and then you kick him. It is not good sportsmanship. 
You have proved nothing against the man. You proved 
nothing against President Hoover’s honor. You tried to 
bring the former President into this thing. Lou have at- 
tacked man after man, man after man, but you have not 
found a thing. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been one of the most regrettable 
incidents of my entire career in Congress, which has ex- 
tended over a long period of time, that there have been those 
who have sought to make a political issue before the coun- 
try of the unfortunate deaths which have occurred incident 
to the carrying of the air mail. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Certainly; I will yield to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yielded to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BYRNS. I will yield a dozen times to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I just proved the po- 
litical nature of the movement to make the Army carry the 
air mail. If it was not political, why could not the weather 
have been taken into consideration before the order was 
issued? 

Mr. BYRNS. For the simple reason, I may say to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts, that the country was con- 
vinced from the prima facie evidence developed before Sen- 
ator Brack's committee that graft and corruption and col- 
lusion had occurred in the making of these contracts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. But it had not been 
proved. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield again to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. ö 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. But graft and corrup- 
tion had not at that time been proved, as the gentleman 
knows, for the hearings had just started. Punish the guilty, 
but do not make the innocent pay for it. : 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, I beg the lady’s pardon. I think the 
country was thoroughly convinced of the fact there was 
collusion, graft, and corruption. 

. Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. BYRNS. I yield again to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Applause.] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it not true that the 
meanest, the lowest criminal in the United States is not 
convicted without a trial? The air-mail companies were 
not given a hearing. 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, certainly; we all concede that; but let 
me say that while we are not trying anybody now, I hope 
that those who have been guilty of this graft and corrup- 
tion will be duly exposed and punished. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BYRNS. In a moment. Just let me say this, the 
country was convinced, in my judgment, that graft and 
corruption had occurred in the making of these contracts; 
and what was the administration to do under those cir- 
cumstances? Was it to sit idly by, and by its silence con- 
done what had occurred; or was it to take action at once 
with reference to those companies which were carrying the 
mail? Under those circumstances there was nothing else 
to do but suspend them. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I heard nothing said on the floor of 
the House about the destruction of a commercial plane, 
which left Los Angeles last week, with the resultant death 
of eight people. Do they charge that accident to politics? 

Mr. BYRNS. And this morning’s paper carries an ac- 
count of the loss of another commercial plane in which 
four people were killed, but nobody on the other side of 
the aisle complains about that. We do not hear anyone 
make complaint that the commercial air lines are not pre- 
pared to fly and to carry passengers, human freight, worth 
vastly more than any mail that is carried in airplanes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. B S. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. To carry to a logical conclusion the ar- 
gument of the distinguished gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts, if an enemy attacked us, we would have to wait 
until the Army had a little practice doing the very thing 
they are supposed to be trained to do before they could 
defend us against the enemy. [Applause.] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I thought I had the floor. Does the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts want me to yield again? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The gentleman realizes 
that the number of deaths of pilots flying the air mail under 
commercial contracts were only 7 in 1 year as against 6 
for the Army during the first week of its flying of the 
air mail. Give the Army pilots a chance to fly more hours 
per capita. Give the pilots more practice in night flying. 
Send them back to perform the duties which they are in- 
tended to perform as a part of our national defense. Give 
the air mail back to commercial air pilots whose sole duty 
it is to fly the mails. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. The gentlewoman is in error about 
6 deaths having occurred in carrying the mail. The total 
is 5 and it has been very clearly shown that 4 out of the 5 
went to their death on account of the same weather condi- 
tions as destroyed the great private commercial liner and 
sent 8 people to their death and the same kind of weather 
that sent another plane down on yesterday causing a number 
of deaths. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We have not heard a word in these 
debates about one phase of this proposition which I think is 
very important to be considered in view of the severe indict- 
ments that have been made. During the last 5 years the 
Official statistics show, I think, that 150 commercial air-mail 
pilots carrying the mail have been killed. Nothing has been 
said about that. 

Mr. BYRNS. I think the gentleman has stated approxi- 
mately at least the number of deaths that have occurred. 
It is singular that in this election year, just a few months 
before the elections in November, there are some on the 
other side of this Chamber who have suddenly become 
aroused by the fact that on account of inclement weather 
and storms five brave officers have unfortunately gone to 
their death. As the gentleman from Alabama says, we heard 
no such complaint when something like 150 or more com- 
mercial air pilots went to their death. No one thought of 
making a complaint against the Government or the air-mail 
lines at that time or accusing anyone of being guilty of 
legalized murder. 5 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentlewoman please allow me to 
finish my statement and then I will yield. 

No one sought to make political capital out of the deaths 
which occurred at that time. I repeat, it is one of the most 
deplorable incidents that has occurred in Congress that 
there are those who now seek to make the unfortunate 
death of these brave men, who were doing their duty, a 
political issue. But the country understands it, and the 
country will appreciate and understand just why these vari- 
ous speeches have been made upon the floor of this House, 
not once but repeatedly. The gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts states that you never condemn a person without 
trial. We have never condemned anyone, but we have said 
that in view of the graft and corruption which have been 
clearly shown by prima facie evidence to have occurred in 
the making of these contracts that the contracts of these 
men who were profiting at the expense of the Treasury of 
the United States shall be suspended while the facts are 
gone into and fully developed. 

Something had to be done in the meantime to carry the 
mail. We were either in the position of condoning for the 
time being the occurrences which we all deplore and which 
I may say occurred during the administration of the party 
to which the gentlewoman and others who have made these 
complaints belong, or of suspending the contracts of these 
people until they can show that their skirts were clean. 
The Air Corps of the Army, under General Foulois, a man 
highly competent and splendidly trained, were entirely 
willing to undertake this duty. They are carrying the mail 
teday. They will carry it until the Post Office Department 
can make arrangements to carry the mail in a different 
manner, and I dare say that if the administration had sus- 
pended these contractors and stopped the carrying of the 
mail we would have heard from the other side, particularly 
from those who have sought to capitalize these deaths politi- 
cally, the complaint that we were neglecting the duties de- 
volved upon the Government by law in carrying these mails. 
The truth is that the minority have no issue upon which 
they can go to the country. They cannot criticize legislation 
for which they all voted. Neither do they dare criticize 
the administration which is restoring prosperity and bring- 
ing relief from conditions brought on by a Republican ad- 
ministration. Those who have resorted to this criticism 
have done so hoping thereby to find an issue. In order to 
do so they have been compelled to reflect unjustly on the 
efficiency and the training of the brave officers of the Army 
Air Corps. I resent the imputation. No braver or more 
loyal set of officers ever lived. They are efficient, prepared, 
and willing to undertake any task. I give every meed of 
praise to them and their distinguished commander, General 
Foulois. [Applause.] 


{Here the gavel fell] 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, not a word of politics was heard in con- 
nection with the carrying of the air mail until it came from 
the other side of the aisle. I appealed to the other side to 
ignore politics and do the right thing in protecting our air- 
mail flyers. The gentlewoman from Massachusetts did that, 
but your cry and your answer, as has been the answer of 
the Democratic Party to every just criticism of anything 
that has been done by the administration, was that this was 
politics. 

I am not playing politics now. I am calling attention to 
the politics that has been played, and the attempt at playing 
politics by the Democratic Party in connection with this 
airplane situation. Not a word has been said here that is 
not just as bad as those of us who tried to correct the situa- 
tion in the air mail bill that was before the House said at 
the time that bill was up. The story has been told here 
by the Chairman of the Appropriations Committee, Mr. 
Co.ttns, of the five deaths, and all of them attributable to 
this operation. 

Mr. MILLARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER, I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MILLARD. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] spoke about the number of deaths of commercial 
fiyers carrying the mails. Does the gentleman know that 
since these flyers have learned to fly the beam very few 
deaths have taken place? 

Mr. TABER. Of course, that would improve the situation. 

Mr. DUFFEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DUFFEY. I should like to know whether the gentle- 
man took occasion to read the remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp that were made by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Mean] the other day. 

Mr. TABER. I read those remarks and they were not an 
answer to the things that have been told here. The men 
who understand this situation are aware of the fact that 
it was reckless and foolhardy to turn the Army flyers loose 
the way they were turned loose. I am not playing politics. 
When I went on the floor first I tried to correct the situation, 
I believe all of you realize this should have been done, but, 
on account of politics, refused to correct the situation. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. What would the gentleman haye done? 

Mr TABER. I would have had them instructed in beam 
flying before they went out, and that was not done. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. How long would that take? 

Mr. TABER. It would not take very long. But why was 
it not done first? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. How long is “so long“? 

Mr. TABER. Oh, 3 or 4 days. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Does the gentleman realize that since 
the last death among the Army flyers, with the Army flyers 
flying probably twice as far every day as the commercial 
flyers, there have been 12 deaths in commercial aviation 
while none has occurred in the Army? 

Mr. TABER. I do not know that to be the situation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That includes pas- 
sengers. 

Mr. TABER. There has been one passenger plane de- 
stroyed, I understand. 

Mr. DOBBINS. And another today out in my own State 
of Illinois in which the aviation representative of one of 
the most severe newspaper critics of the administration 
met his death. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. No. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Is it not true that in every grave emer- 
gency, the Regular Army 

Mr. TABER. I do not yield. 

There were two deaths in Ohio that have not been ac- 
counted for. 
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Mrs. GREENWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. . 

Mrs. GREENWAY. I thank the gentleman very much. I 
realize my fellow Members on this side may be uneasy as 
to my rising, because I have risen once before for the pur- 
pose of voting against the continuing of the Army mail serv- 
ice until the equipment was adequate to avoid hazard. I 
cannot resist rising now because I see no reason why we 
should confuse two totally different issues; that of carrying 
the mail as it is being discussed now, and the issue that was 
introduced, first, that of which we on this side of the House 
should be proud above everything else, namely, the “new 
deal”, in which we are investigating the past and keeping 
faith with the taxpayers of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. Not at this time. 

The situation is that the administration has taken upon 
itself a responsibility. I hope that if there are any guilty 
they will be prosecuted to the limit. If there is none guilty, 
the country will know about it. I only regret that it was 
not the attitude of the administration to establish this first. 
{Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. GIFFORD and Mr. FISH rose. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as one of those who has not taken any part 
in this discussion, but representing those who are interested, 
I want to say that my attention was arrested when I heard 
the leader on the other side of the House say that the people 
of the country are well informed and believe that there was 
fraud or corruption involved in this situation. 

The people of the country were only made to believe that 
there was fraud or corruption, because in this, as in all these 
other matters, they believe in the President of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Yes; I want you to recognize the fact that the thought 
expressed by Congressmen on the floor of the House is not 
sufficient. The editorial writers of the papers throughout 
the country do not wait for Congressmen to consider the 
facts and place the blame. I want to remind you that they 
got their information from administration sources, with 
fraud and corruption asserted but in nowise established. 

The second thought I want to express is with respect 
to the defense you offer here now, as well as previously, 
namely, that since pilots of some of the commercial trans- 
port lines went to their deaths, it is not strange that some 
of the Army fiyers also went to theirs during the recent 
storms. My answer is that if private-line pilots, with such 
thorough training and up-to-date equipment, went to their 
deaths how much more reason was there to protect Army 
fiyers, with their insufficient training and inadequate equip- 
ment. 

It reminds me of the boy in the Army who tried to get 
back into the lines, and because he had forgotten the pass- 
word said, “I am General Pershing.” They knocked him 
down and hurt him badly and afterward asked him, “ Why 
didn't you speak the truth?” He replied, “If you would do 
that to General Pershing, what would you have done to 
me?” [Laughter.] 

If the finely equipped planes could not get through, how 
could Army machines have been expected to do so? Yet 
Members have answered this criticism by saying, “ Read 
this, and see what happened to private flyers.” Such an 
answer should be warmly resented. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman in a number 
of speeches on the floor of the House has had a great deal 
to say about fraud and corruption in the activities of the 
C.W.A. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Plenty. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Where did that fall? 
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Mr. GIFFORD. On the chairman of the committee who 
would not allow it to be investigated—squarely on your 
shoulders. [Applause.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. That charge exploded, and 
the gentleman set it off. 

Mr. GIFFORD. It was exploded by the chairman of the 
committee who refused to have any further notice taken 
of it. 

Mr. HARLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HARLAN. The gentleman has made the statement 
that the charges of fraud were based entirely upon state- 
ments emanating from the White House, and the people 
believed them for that reason. Does the gentleman think 
that when an ex-Postmaster General takes his mail home 
and finds lost mail there accidentally, and says that some 
crook or assassin must have put it there, and when another 
employee of the Post Office Department tears up mail when 
he is under subpena and the mail has to be taken out of the 
cellar—— 

Mr. GIFFORD. Ask a question. I do not yield further. 
All that has been gone over. 

Mr. HARLAN. Is it necessary to charge fraud under 
such conditions? Do they not admit it? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
six words. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. 
have had enough on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
has the floor. The gentleman has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I thought my time had been exhausted. 

I tried to explain, above interruption of the gentleman 
from Ohio, that all those matters seem to have been gone 
over with a fine-tooth comb by that marvelous committee 
in another branch, and after days upon the stand the same 
ex-Postmaster General seems to have come forth with 
nothing proved against him. 

You tried to bring reproach upon a lot of others and then 
say to this side of the House “ politics.” Oh, it does not 
lie in your mouths to say that. It has been nothing but 
politics to try to bring in those of a past administration all 
the year long and refuse to allow any sort of examination 
into the present administration. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Does the gentleman feel that 
he has so carefully examined all of the evidence, which 
tends to show fraud, that he is now in position to say with 
very definite assurance that there was no fraud? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have not examined into the matter. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. But the gentleman’s argument 
would suggest he had. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We are informed by the press that after 
making many attempts to find something, nothing has come 
out of it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman will wake up 
some morning to find that he has been asleep at the switch. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman will state it. 

What is the matter pending before the 


Mr. Chairman, I think we 


Committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. A pro forma amendment to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. B I make the point of order, Mr. Chair- 


BANKHEAD. 

man, that all debate on that amendment has been ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the enact- 
ing clause. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that motion must be in writing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of Chief of Engineers, $108,296: Provided, That the serv- 
ices of skilled draftsmen, civil engineers, and such other services 
as the Secretary of War may deem necessary may be employed 
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only in the Och of the Chief of Engineers, to carry into effect 
the various appropriations for rivers and harbors, surveys, and 
preparation for and the consideration of river and harbor esti- 
mates and bills, to be paid from such appropriations: Provided 
further, That the expenditures on this account for the fiscal year 
1935 shall not exceed $199,242; the Secretary of War shall each 
year, in the Budget, report to the number of persons 
so employed, their duties, and the amount paid to each, 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What is the last word, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The last word is “ each.” 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, that is what I propose to 
speak on. I propose to speak on what each pilot receives, 
and I will give some interesting information to the House. 

I am sorry that I was not present to hear the impassioned 
and partisan remarks that have been made this afternoon 
about the efficiency of the Army Air Corps. 

What is the use of us acting like a lot of children? What 
is the use on both sides of the House in making a lot of 
unfounded statements about the Army Air Corps, when after 
all, the only people responsible for the inefficiency or lack 
of training of the Army Air Corps is the Congress of the 
United States. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to prove to Members 
on both sides and the American people back home. I am 
going to prove it quickly, and I hope I will get the help of 
the gentleman from Mississippi. I think he has taken a 
big step to build up the efficiency of the Army Air Corps 
in the bill before us by making available an additional 
million dollars for oil and gas to provide more actual flight 
training. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman is not speaking to his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will confine himself to 
his proposed amendment. 

Mr. FISH. I will confine myself to speaking on the 
amount of money and, primarily, on the number of hours 
that each of the Army air pilots have allotted to them per 
day and per year. 

The fact is the Army air pilots, for lack of appropriation 
by Congress, are getting only 25 minutes a day air service. 
That is the whole trouble. How can you make efficient 
Army air pilots when you appropriate insufficient money, 
only $1,640,000 for oil and gasoline, which provides for only 
25 minutes’ flying a day to a pilot? The commercial air 
pilots have on an average 3 hours a day. Then you expect 
the Army air pilots, because of a lack of appropriation on 
our part, to compare with the private air pilots who have an 
average of 3 hours a day. 

The new appropriation adds $1,000,000, which will increase 
the average per day per pilot to about 32 minutes, in com- 
parison with 3 hours per day for the private pilots. 

If anybody is to blame, it must be self-evident that it is 
the Congress of the United States, and I am not raising any 
partisan issue at the present time. I was not here when 
the recent partisan debate took place. Therefore I shall not 
inject myself into it. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Will the gentleman tell me how much 
time these pilots got under the Republican administration in 
Army training? Is there any difference in the time? 

Mr. FISH. I am merely presenting the facts as they are. 
If the gentleman wants to raise a question of partisanship, 
I would call his attention to the fact that there has been 
a Democratic House for 3 years past. The chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLINS]— 
and I assume it is on his responsibility—has added a mil- 
lion dollars to this bill for oil and gas to extend the time for 
flights. He has increased the appropriation of last year for 
fuel oil and gas to the extent that the time of every pilot 
is lengthened from 24 minutes to 33 minutes a day. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. That is much better than it was before, 
is it not? 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman will follow what I said, it 
certainly is, and I am congratulating the gentleman from 
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Mississippi, if he is the one who did it, for increasing the 
time from 24 minutes to 33 minutes, but how does that 
compare with 3 hours plus in the private air-mail com- 
panies for the actual flying time of pilots per day? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, I think we have had a 
pretty full discussion of this, and this section with which we 
are now dealing has nothing whatever to do with the air 


Mr. FISH. If the gentleman will permit, I propose to 
offer an amendment, when it is reached, to increase the 
appropriation, for oil and gas, an additional million dollars. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. When the gentleman does that he can 
discuss it. I shall not object to it, but it does seem to me 
that we ought to get down to a discussion of the bill, and 
I invoke the chairman of the committee because we have 
other pending legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York that his time be extended 3 
minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am not willing to accept the 
implied indictment that the Army Air Service is inefficient. 
My understanding is that perhaps the most efficient, thor- 
ough, intense, and complete training that any air corps in 
this or any other country receives is that of the Army in its 
school at San Antonio, Tex. All pilots are required to pass 
the most rigid test and examination before they are quali- 
fied to fly, and many indeed have been denied the right to 
fly because they could not meet the very high and strict 
requirements of the Army. 

Mr. FISH. I agree with the general statement of the 
gentleman from Alabama I have repeatedly stood on the 
floor of this House and upheld the Army Air Corps and have 
stated that in the past they trained the civilian flyers, prob- 
ably 90 percent of them, that they are trained flyers them- 
selves, and that they are exceedingly courageous, and that if 
given an opportunity they would make the best flyers in the 
world. But when Congress provides only 150 hours of fiying 
per year, or 24.6 minutes flying per day, how can they keep 
up and continue to be expert flyers? In the new bill 200 fly- 
ing hours are provided, or an average of 33 minutes per day. 
Under the amendment I propose, adding another million 
dollars, it would provide for 250 flying hours per year, or 
41 minutes per day, as against 1,200 flying hours per year 
in private companies. Of course, it must be self-evident to 
all fair-thinking men on both sides that these Army pilots 
cannot go out and operate the mail routes and learn the 
beam flying and night flying and blind fiying as well as the 
air-mail pilots who have been flying 3 hours a day over 
these air-mail routes for months and years and know every 
contour and sign post on them. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Is that compulsory? Must they fly that 
time each year? 

Mr. FISH. That is all they can fly under the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The reason I ask that is that for years 
we have had the question here of flying pay. I have sat 
and listened to it for hours before the Committee on Rules, 
and every flyer flew the very minimum he had to fly, and it 
was testified that he flew the very minimum, whether 25 
minutes a day or not. 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman is correct he is making a 
very serious indictment of the Army Air Corps. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I am. 
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Mr. FISH. I hate to hear him make that statement un- 
less he can substantiate it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. It is against the individual. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For contingent expenses of the Military Intelligence Division, 
General Staff Corps, and of the military attachés at the United 
States embassies and legations abroad, including the purchase of 
law books, professional books of reference, and subscriptions to 
newspapers and periodicals; for the hire of interpreters, special 
agents, and guides, and for such other purposes as the Secretary of 
War may deem proper, including $5,000 for the actual and neces- 
sary expenses of officers of the Army on duty abroad for the pur- 
pose of observing operations of armies of foreign states at war, to 
be paid upon certificates of the Secretary of War that the expendi- 
tures were necessary for obtaining military information, $27,500, 
to be a Sage under the direction of the Secretary of War: Pro- 
vided, That section 3648, Revised Statutes (U. O, title 31, sec. 
529), shall not apply to payments made from appropriations con- 
tained in this act in compliance with the laws of foreign countries 
or their ministerial regulations under which the military attachés 
are required to operate. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I wish to use 
these 5 minutes to dethrone one king of grafters and en- 
throne another. I read from the Louisville Courier-Journal 
of February 12, at which time there was a gathering of the 
American Legion at Paris, Ky., and at which place Dr. Jo M. 
Ferguson, head of the United States veterans’ hospital at 
Lexington, Ky., made a talk. In that talk he paid a tribute 
to those Congressmen from Kentucky who voted here against 
the Economy Act last spring, and by innuendo a condemna- 
tion of those who voted for that act. For the benefit of the 
Membership of this House I shall now read the war record 
of that eminent gentleman who made the talk on that occa- 
sion, because since he was attempting to incite the soldiers 
of the country against those who voted for economy and to 
stir them up in a move to get back on the pay roll those 
thrown off, I think it well to know what moved this man in 
making a talk on that occasion. I find out from the War 
Department that he enlisted October 18, 1918, which is just 
24 days before the armistice was signed. 

We find that they did not call him from his home in 
Central City, Ky., for 17 days. That was 7 days before the 
armistice was signed. He was then called to Camp Johnson 
in Florida. He was a captain in the Medical Corps for that 
7 days before the armistice was signed. He remained in 
the Army until July 11 of the following summer, but the war 
was over during that time. He remained as a captain in the 
Medical Corps, at a base salary of $200 a month. I do not 
have time to answer questions, because this is all very inter- 
esting and I want to call attention to some further things. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. I cannot yield. 

Mr. FISH. I wanted to know who the gallant soldier was. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Dr. Jo Marvin Ferguson, head 
of the veterans’ hospital at Lexington, Ky. 

The war records show that he was offered a commission 
as a captain on August 6, 1917, and the records also show 
that on September 13 he declined that commission. That 
was at the beginning of the war, and the draft at that time 
included only those from 21 to 31, and the dear doctor was 
40 years of age and therefore not included. His country 
offered him a chance to fight but it did not make him do it, 
and he therefore declined to do so. He did not want to fight 
then, but in the next year the selective draft caught him, for 
in the summer of 1918 they passed the selective draft includ- 
ing all between the ages of 18 and 45 which, of course, 
caught the doctor. And he then enlists on October 18, 
which was as late as possible to evade the draft and then 
comes in on his captain's salary in the Medical Corps and 
serves 7 days in the Army, before the armistice was signed, 
and the balance of his service was after the war was over 
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and confined solely to such duties as a captain in the medi- 
cal service would be required to perform. There was no 
drill for him, no smell of gunpowder, no rigors of cam- 
paigning of any form or manner but a fat salary of a captain 
in the Medical Corps and the ease attendant upon such a 
position. Now, this is the interesting part of it. Before the 
Economy Act was passed he was drawing $6,500 as head of 
that hospital, but that was not enough. He was drawing 
$150 a month emergency officer’s retired pay. But that was 
not enough. He was getting $33 a month for a service-con- 
nected disability, based on 7 days as a captain in the Med- 
ical Corps. He was drawing a total from the Government of 
$8,696. The Economy Act cut him $3,099 per year, which 
was money which he never had any right to draw, for he 
served only 7 days before the armistice and suffered no 
injury in any form or manner, 

Mr. BLANTON. Did he have some teeth injury? 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. That is what I am coming 
to. Here is what his injury was, based on an affidavit of 
one of his home-town doctors in Central City, Ky. Let me 
tell you what he said the last day before he left camp. This 
is the statement he made to the examining surgeon at the 
time of his discharge on July 11, 1919: 

I have no wound, injury, or disease, whether in the military 
service or otherwise. 

That is what he said July 11, 1919, when they mustered 
him out of the Army, and September 1921 he gets an 
award of $33 a month dating back to the day after he got 
out of the Army, $33 a month beginning July 12, 1919. The 
very day after he made the statement that he had no dis- 
ability whatsoever, he starts drawing back pay for an injury 
which, according to his own statement, he did not have. 

This is what his home-town doctor said who examined 
him: 

I examined him. He had a pulse at rest of 84; a pulse after 
exercise of 100. I found the following symptoms: Swelling of 
the feet and ankles. 

He diagnosed the case as rheumatism. Rheumatism! A 
captain in the Medical Corps for 7 days’ war-time service. 
His home-town buddy said, on which this disability is being 
paid: 

I believe his disability is attributed to the service, due to the 
fact that he had abscessed teeth. 

(Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Brown] has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. I ask that the gentleman be 
given 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be granted 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman is 
recognized for 5 additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I think this 
hero who has proclaimed against a great many of us down 
here deserves this extra 5 minutes, in order that we may get 
more of his great record in time of war. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Is it not a fact that the indictment 
made by Dr. Ferguson is not against all Members of Con- 
gress, but simply the Members in the Kentucky delegation? 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. It might be interesting to our friend from 
Kentucky to know that there have been 4,800 of those impos- 
tors dropped from the retired list, and now draw no longer 
their unmerited monthly loot from the Government, and if 
the gentleman will look at House Document No. 269, which 
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I just had printed, he will see that of those six-thou- 
sand-three-hundred-odd emergency officers who got them- 
selves retired, only 1,518 of them are now on the rolls draw- 
ing monthly retired pay. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. That is too many. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is going to aid us materially in preventing these emer- 
gency officers who have been dropped from being put back 
on the rolls by the amendmént which has been passed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. I want to finish with this 
gentleman’s record. 

On 7 days’ service in the Army, on the affidavit of his 
home-town physician, he has been drawing $33 a month 
as a service-connected case. This gentleman has been, since 
1922, in the Veterans’ Bureau as head of a hospital. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. PARKER. Did the gentleman say the trouble was 
caused from cold feet? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. I said the diagnosis of his 
case showed that his feet and ankles were swollen, and that 
the doctor, his home-town buddy, said it could be attributed 
to service connection, because he had had abscessed teeth. 
From his own statement of the case, the only service he had 
was as captain in the Medical Corps, without any drilling 
that would have made ankles or feet swell, but he comes 
in there as a part of the Veterans’ Administration, lives on 
the pay roll, not once, but three times, and yet we are 
going to vote in a few days, as the gentleman from Texas 
has said, on Senate amendments that will put this louse 
back on the Government pay roll in three different places. 
{Laughter.] And still honest veterans have to go down 
there to be taken care of by this fellow who has been graft- 
ing on the Government ever since the day after he got out 
of the Army. 

Why, he was grafting even before that. In 1917 when 
other doctors volunteered and went to war they offered him 
a commission, but he did not want to fight. He did not have 
to then, but he had an opportunity to go fight the next year. 
When he saw he was going to be caught in the selective 
draft and when the war was over he enlisted. 

Mr. Chairman, I am as much in favor as anyone else of 
putting back on the rolls every honest veteran whose case 
has not been treated fairly; I am in favor of giving him 
what he deserves; but I am not in favor of blanketing in a 
lot of grafters like this one whose case I have just outlined. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. The gentleman from Kentucky 
has very ably unmasked one of these veteran politicians. 
The country is full of them. Has the gentleman any more 
on his list? Why not go after some more of them? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have 4,800 of them on my list. And 
we have had them removed from the pay roll, and some are 
State judges drawing big salaries. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. These men are masquerading 
as soldiers, nothing more. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. The Economy Act did not go 
far enough along this line, for 1,500 of them were left on the 
rolls. I would like to reach every one of them. It is this 
type of man who is willing to graft and eat up the money 
that is allotted for honest veterans that prevents the deserv- 
ing veterans from being cared for. The money that this man 
has been taking from the Government on a disability which 
he never incurred based on manufactured evidence and con- 
tradicted by his own statement at the time he left the serv- 
ice is money that ought to be going to actual cases of men 
who suffered disbility but who cannot get on the rolls be- 
cause of such grafters as this. 

The Economy Act was aimed at and made necessary by 
such grafters as Dr. Ferguson, and the sooner the American 
Legion and other service organizations kick out this type 
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of grafter the sooner will their organizations become real 
peace-time service organizations, devoted to the country’s 
need. I have been a member of the American Legion, and 
I do not believe that this organization or, for that matter, 
the real service man of this country, favors Dr. Ferguson’s 
type, living like leeches on a Government which in time of 
war they declined to serve until they could not evade the 
draft and who then come in and take the money that should 
go to those who actually suffered injury in their country’s 
service. It should be the goal of the American Legion to 
clean this type out of their ranks instead of placing them 
on their program as was done in the meeting at which Dr. 
Ferguson spoke in Paris. I believe that his record of 
grafting on the Government is without parallel, and so I 
therefore ask that we dethrone William Wolf Smith, who 
has been known as the “king of grafters ” along this line, 
and crown a new king of grafters. From this time on, the 
name of William Wolf Smith should be forgotten, and when 
we speak of graft which deprives honest veterans of an op- 
portunity at compensation we should enthrone the name of 
Dr. Jo Marvin Ferguson, the new king of grafters on the 
Veterans’ Administration pay roll. He should not only be 
kicked off the compensation pay roll but should be kicked 
out of the Veterans’ Administration. 
(Here the gavel fell.] 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For pay of not to exceed an average of 12,000 commissioned 
Officers, $28,617,645, no part of which sum shall be available for 
the pay of more than 11,750 commissioned officers whose commis- 
sions are dated prior to June 1, 1934; pay of officers, National 
Guard, $100; pay of warrant officers, $1,336,407; aviation increase 
to commissioned and warrant officers of the Army, not to exceed 
$1,579,410, none of which shall be available for increased pay for 
making aerial flights by nonflying officers above the grade of 
captain; additional pay to officers for length of service, $7,039,844; 
pay of enlisted men of the line and staff, not including the Philip- 
pine Scouts, $45,946,153; pay of enlisted men of National Guard, 
$100; aviation increase to enlisted men of the Army, $457,904; pay 
of enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts, $945,401; additional pay 
for length of service to enlisted men, $3,453,300; pay of the officers 
on the retired list, 89,188,436; increased pay to not to exceed four 
retired officers on active duty, $4,620; pay of retired enlisted men, 
$11,610,000; pay of retired pay clerks, $1,519; pay not to exceed 
60 civil-service messengers at not to exceed $1,200 each at head- 
quarters of the several Territorial departments, corps areas, Army 
and corps headquarters, Territorial districts, tactical divisions and 
brigades, service schools, camps, and ports of embarkation and 
debarkation, $64,800; pay and allowances of contract surgeons, 
$46,148; pay of nurses, $759,204; pay of hospital matrons, $540; 
rental allowances, including allowances for quarters for enlisted 
men on duty where public quarters are not available, $5,386,397: 
Provided, That during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, no 
rental allowance shall accrue to any Officer of the Government in 
consequence of the provisions found in section 10, title 37, United 
States Code, while occupying quarters at his permanent station 
not under the jurisdiction of the service in which serving but 
which belong to the Government of the United States, or to a 
corporation the majority of the stock of which is owned by the 
United States, in excess of the rental rate charged for such 
quarters on March 5, 1934; subsistence allowances, $5,290,066; 
interest on soldiers’ deposits, $30,000; payment of exchange by 
Officers serving in foreign countries, and when specially author- 
ized by the Secretary of War, by officers disbursing funds pertain- 
ing to the War Department, when serving in Alaska, and all 
foreign money received shall be charged to and paid out by 
disbursing officers of the Army at the legal valuation fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, $100; in all, $121,758,094, less $285,000 
to be supplied by the Secretary of War for this purpose from funds 
received during the fiscal year 1935 from the purchase by enlisted 
men of the Army of their discharges, $121,473,094; and the money 
herein appropriated for “Pay, and so forth, of the Army” shall 
be accounted for as one fund except that no amount in this 
paragraph specifically limited may be increased: Provided, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be available to pay any officer 
detailed as a military aide to any civil officer of the United States 
outside of the War Department except the President: Provided 
further, That no appropriation contained in this act shall be 
available for or on account of the maintenance of more than 32 
military attachés: Provided further, That no appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be available for or on account of the 
maintenance of more than 83 bands: Provided further, That dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, no officer of the Army 
shall be entitled to receive an addition to his pay in consequence 
of the provisions of the act approved May 11, 1908 (U.S.C., title 10, 
sec. 803), or of section 1261 of the Revised Statutes (US.C., title 10, 
sec. 692). 
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Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the language, on page 11, line 8, beginning with 
the word “no” and ending with the figures 1934 in line 
11, constitutes a change of substantive law and, therefore, is 
en on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on 
the point of order. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, in 1911 Congress passed 
an act providing that the pay of Army officers detailed for 
work on rivers and harbors may be taken from the funds 
appropriated for that work rather than from the general 
funds of the Regular Establishment, 

Into the law of 1911 was written substantially this lan- 
guage, that the.pay of Army officers detailed for work on 
river and harbor projects may be paid out of funds appro- 
priated for a given project. 

There is probably some $200,000 involved here which might 
be termed hidden costs. It is to eliminate this that I am 
asking that this language be stricken. 

For instance, in the operation of the Mississippi-Warrior 
barge line it is often alleged that the salary of General 
Ashburn, who is in charge of this operation, is not being 
charged against the operation. Whether the operation has 
merit is not the question here; the charge is being made 
that the general's salary is not accounted for in its set-up 
costs of the operation. The same allegations are often made 
as to river and harbor work. 

When the statute of 1911 was passed providing that these 
Army officers, the officers of the Corps of Engineers, may 
be paid from funds appropriated for a given project, the 
question of its interpretation was raised, and the then At- 
torney General, Mr. Knox, held with reference to river and 
-harbor work that the word “may” was mandatory. The 
decision of Attorney General Knox was followed by a de- 
cision of the Comptroller General to the effect that the 
word “may” was mandatory. Since 1911 the officers 
charged with the duty of river and harbor development 
have been paid from funds appropriated for given projects. 

Assuming that it is now the law that such officers are 
to be paid from funds allocated to the various projects 
under their supervision and direction, I make the point of 
order that this language constitutes a change of substan- 
tive law and, therefore, is legislation on an appropriation 
bill and subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi 
wish to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Only to say that the gen- 
tleman mistakes entirely the purpose of the language. It 
is not subject to a point of order; it is clearly a limitation. 
A transfer has been made to the amount here carried from 
another part of the bill and whether or not a change will be 
made in the present procedure of charging the pay of En- 
gineer officers on river and harbor work, has been left for 
administrative determination. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I call the Chair’s atten- 
tion to the fact that this is merely a limitation pure and 
simple on the expenditure of this fund. The committee 
has the right at any time to make such a limitation on ex- 
penditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair, the lan- 
guage against which the point of order is made is a limita- 
tion. Although it may have an effect upon existing law, 
nevertheless, it is a restriction which, in the opinion of the 
Chair, is clearly in order and against which a point of order 
would not lie, 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HoEPPEL: Page 11, lines 25 and 26, 
strike out “$11,610,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $12,846,672.” 


Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Chairman, it is possible that a point 
of order may be raised against this amendment. I wish, 
nevertheless, to explain what is sought to be accomplished by 
the amendment. 

The pending bill provides $450 per annum rental allow- 
ances for Government clerks. This same bill provides only 
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$75 per annum rental and clothing allowances for retired 
enlisted men. In other words, retired enlisted men receive 
only $75 for the entire year for rent and clothing, yet Gov- 
ernment clerks receive $450 for rent alone for the same 
period. I claim this is an unfair disparity. 

In addition, in this bill we provide only 27 cents per day 
subsistence for retired enlisted men. This amount is in- 
sufficient and wholly inadequate. 

The men in active service receive 35 cents per day. This 
figure of 35 cents is predicated upon the fact that they buy 
in annual allotments and at wholesale, otherwise the allow- 
ances would be higher. The aged retired enlisted men who 
have served in two or three battles, many decorated for 
bravery, are only receiving 27 cents per day to subsist them- 
selves. Bear in mind that they must purchase subsistence 
at retail, which makes this small figure insignificant. This 
is not as much as some of us give in tips. Compare these 
enlisted men who have served our Nation faithfully and 
honorably in two or three wars and who receive only 27 
cents per day for subsistence with Federal prisoners’ allow- 
ances. I have here a letter from the Director of the Federal 
Prisons, Department of Justice, in which he states they are 
appropriating 60 cents a day to feed racketeers, bootleggers, 
and criminals of every sort, while we here are only pro- 
viding 27 cents a day for retired men to subsist themselves 
in their own private homes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEPPEL. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, BLANTON. The gentleman need not be afraid of a 
point of order, because he can move to raise this amount 
to $100,000,000, and it would not be subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. I hope the gentleman will bear in mind 
that I am seeking to provide for the most honorable body 
of men that ever served our flag. Some of these men are 
Civil War veterans. They are also receiving only 27 cents 
a day subsistence. As a comparison, may I say that enlisted 
men in active service detailed for duty in any city of the 
United States receive $1.95 per day to subsist themselves 
and for their quarters, whereas retired men living in the 
same city receive only 55 cents per day for the same facili- 
ties. In other words, enlisted men of the same grade in 
active service receive four times as much as the retired 
enlisted men, who are unable to work. Most of these men 
bear service-connected disabilities, and because of the fact 
they are retired they cannot receive one cent of pension 
regardless of the disabilities they have. Also bear in mind 
almost 2,000 of these men receive less than $66 per month 
less 15 percent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEPPEL. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. This subsistence proposition merely 
means three meals a day? 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Three meals a day. 

Mr. BLANTON. Breakfast, dinner, and supper? 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman would call it breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner since coming to Washington, but does the 
gentleman from California know that there is being fed 
our Army now better food and more of it than has ever 
been fed to them before in the history of this country for 
all three of the meals—breakfast, dinner, and supper? 
There is more food and better food than they have ever 
received in the history of this country. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. They are grateful to Congress for this 
consideration, but the Congress should take cognizance of 
the retired men who are unable to take care of themselves. 
The criminals, outlaws, and highbinders to whom I have 
referred receive 60 cents per day and from a glance at this 
picture you can readily note the commodious and elegant 
cells which they occupy. I hope you will vote for this 
amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 
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This amount of $11,610,000, which the gentleman seeks to 
increase, will pay the retired pay of 10,009 enlisted men ac- 
cording to schedules provided by law. We could add more 
money to this appropriation, but these 10,009 men would 
not get one penny more than the amount appropriated 
here. It may be a very nice gesture the gentleman is mak- 
ing, but a gesture is all it is. It would be utterly foolish 
for us to amend this figure by appropriating more, because 
these men could not get it if the money were appropriated. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. HoEPPEL) there were—yeas 6, nays 23. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word and ask unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, on Friday last I sought to 
secure some information from the Appropriations Committee 
relative to the appropriation for Federal roads next year. 
I had a great deal of difficulty getting definite information 
relative to the program. However in answer to a question 
of mine the gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] made 
a statement with reference to the amount available for next 
year. As will be recalled, $400,000,000 was appropriated for 
the Public Works highway projects in the Industrial Re- 
covery Act and my inquiry went to the point of ascertain- 
ing how much of this remained for use next year. The 
gentleman from New York answered as follows: 

If the gentleman will turn to pages 80, 80-A, and 81 of the 
Budget message I think he will find that approximately $200,000,- 
000 out of the $400,000,000 will be available for expenditure in 
1935. 

Mr. Chairman, if that is correct, of course, it divides the 
appropriation about equally, but this statement coming from 
the Budget message I desire to correct. 

Mr. MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
was before the Committee on Roads of the House on Feb- 
ruary 23, and I quote from his statement before that 
committee, as follows: 

Mr. MacDonatp. But this will give you a partial answer now, 
as of the 17th of February—we had approved 6,139 projects. 
That “approved projects” means that the State highway de- 
partments have prepared the surveys, plans, and specifications, 
the Bureau has approved all of the details of the project, and the 
work is ready for letting. That involved $275,000,000, a small 

of which came from other funds. Two hundred and fifty- 
five million dollars came from the Public Works highway funds. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. When do you anticipate that the remainder 
of the $400,000,000 will be allocated? 

Mr. MacDona.p. It will be substantially completed in the latter 
part of April or the first of May. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In other words, there will be contracts ap- 
proved for the expenditure of the entire $400,000,000 by the first 
of May, in your judgment? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir; substantially so. There are always 
projects in every State that for some reason or other take more 
time to get under way, but substantially the amount will be 
approved and either be actually contracted or in the process of 
contracting in the latter part of April or first of May. As of 
today we have approved projects covering 74 percent of the total 
highway allotment. 

In the report of the Bureau of Public Roads to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture entitled Progress Report, June 1933 
to February 1934, Highway Improvement Projects, Federal 
Public Works“, I quote the following: 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR ADDITIONAL HIGHWAY PROJECTS 


Seventy-three and three tenths percent of the total $400,000,000, 
less administrative reserve, apportioned to the States is now obli- 
gated to the 6,139 projects already approved. There remained as 
of February 17, $105,262,000 available for additional projects. 

s * * . * * > 

As indicated on this chart, employment on Public Works high- 
way projects will continue to rise rapidly until June, when it will 
reach its approximate maximum of around 280,900 men continu- 
ously employed. By the ist of September the major part of the 
work will have been completed, and employment in this field will 
fall rapidly during the latter half of the year. The Public Works 
highway program will be completed as a major employment meas- 
ure by the Ist of January. 


This was sometime ago. I have here a statement from 
the Bureau of Roads as of. March 3, which shows that 
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$296,694,000 of the $400,000,000 has been already obligated. 
This is 75.3 percent of the entire appropriation. 

You will note Mr. MacDonald, in his statement before 
the Committee on Roads, has stated that this appropria- 
tion of $400,000,000 will be obligated by the latter part of 
April or the first of May of this year. He also stated that 
the major part of the work will have been completed on 
September 1 of this year and the employment in this field 
will fall rapidly. 

With no appropriation, the Bureau of Public Roads has 
told you that after September 1 there will be a closing out 
of the road work in every State in the Union, and the em- 
ployment they have been giving to the thousands of men 
will cease as far as road building is concerned. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am speaking to this question now be- 
cause all of us know that the highway commissions of the 
several States must make out their program for the work 
of the coming year in advance, and these programs must 
be approved by the Department. 

Unless Congress now makes appropriation for the fiscal 
year of 1935, road construction cannot be carried on and 
the men employed in road building throughout the country 
will find themselves out of employment. 

This is a serious question and must have the attention of 
this Congress, and I am calling your attention to it now, 
that it may not be overlooked and that Congress may not 
fail to act. 

In my judgment, there is no money expended by the 
Federal Government which is distributed among more peo- 
ple than the money expended in the building of roads. 
Federal road building furnishes employment to labor in 
every section of the country and more of the appropria- 
tions reaches the pockets of labor than any of the other 
appropriations. 

The Bureau of Roads estimates that 80 to 85 percent of 
the money expended in road building goes to labor. I hope 
that the committee having this matter in charge will give 
it proper attention. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Regular supplies of the Army: Regular supplies of the Quarter- 
master Corps, including their care and protection; stoves required 
for the use of the Army for heating offices, hospitals, barracks, 
and quarters, and recruiting stations, and United States discipli- 
nary barracks; also ranges, stoves, coffee roasters, and appliances 
for cooking and serving food at posts in the field and when travel- 
ing, and repair and maintenance of such heating and cooking 
appliances; authorized issues of candles and matches; for post 
bakery and bake-oven equipment and apparatus; for ice for issue 
to organizations of enlisted men and offices at such places as the 
Secretary of War may determine, and for preservation of stores; 
authorized issues of soap, toilet paper, and towels; for the neces- 
sary furniture, textbooks, paper, and equipment for the 
schools and libraries, and for schools for noncommissioned officers; 
for the purchase and issue of instruments, office furniture, sta- 
tionery, and other authorized articles for the use of officers’ schools 
at the several military posts; for purchase of commercial news- 
papers, market reports, and so forth; for the tableware and mess 
furniture for kitchens and mess halls, each and all for the en- 
listed men, including recruits; for forage, salt, and vinegar for 
the horses, mules, oxen, and other draft and riding animals of 
the Quartermaster Corps at the several posts and stations and 
with the armies in the field, for the horses of the several regi- 
ments of Cavalry and batteries of Artillery and such companies 
of Infantry and Scouts as may be mounted, and for remounts and 
for the authorized number of officers’ horses, including bedding 
for the animals; for seeds and implements required for the rais- 
ing of forage at remount depots and on military reservations in 
the Hawaiian, Philippine, and Panama Canal Departments, and 
for labor and expenses incident thereto, including, when specifi- 
cally authorized by the Secretary of War, the cost of irrigation; 
for the purchase of implements and hire of labor for harvesting 
hay on military reservations; for straw for soldiers’ bedding, sta- 
tionery, typewriters and exchange of same, including blank books 
and blank forms for the Army, certificates for discharged soldiers, 
and for printing department orders and reports, $2,576,880. 

Clothing and equipage: For cloth, woolens, materials, and for the 
purchase and manufacture of clothing for the Army, including re- 
tired enlisted men when ordered to active duty, for issue and for 
sale; for payment of commutation of clothing due to warrant 
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officers of the mine planter service and to enlisted men; for alter- 
ing and fitting clothing and washing and cleaning when necessary; 
for operation of laundries, existing or now under construction, in- 
cluding purchase and repair of laundry machinery therefor; for the 
authorized issues of laundry materials for use of general prisoners 
confined at military posts without pay or allowances, and for appli- 
cants for enlistment while held under observation; for equipment 
and repair of equipment of existing dry-cleaning plants, salvage 
and sorting storehouses, hat-repairing shops, shoe-repair shops, 
clothing-repair shops, and garbage-reduction works; for equipage, 
including authorized issues of toilet articles, barbers’ and tailors’ 
material, for use of general prisoners confined at military posts 
without pay or allowances and applicants for enlistment while held 
under observation; issue of toilet kits to recruits upon their first 
enlistment, and issue of housewives to the Army; for expenses of 
packing and handling and similar necessaries; for a suit of citi- 
zen’s outer clothing and when necessary an overcoat, the cost of all 
not to exceed $30, to be issued to each soldier discharged other- 
wise than honorably, to each enlisted man convicted by civil court 
for an offense resulting in confinement in a penitentiary or other 
civil prison, and to each enlisted man ordered interned by reason 
of the fact that he is an alien enemy, or, for the same reason, 
discharged without internment; for indemnity to officers and men 
of the Army for clothing and bedding, etc., destroyed since April 
22, 1898, by order of medical officers of the Army for sanitary 
reasons, $4,207,112, of which amount not exceeding $60,000 shall be 
available immediately for the procurement and transportation of 
fuel for the service of the fiscal year 1935. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word, to ask the chairman of the subcommittee a 
question. I notice on page 21, line 11, this language: 

For indemnity to officers and men of the Army for clothing and 
bedding, etc., destroyed since April 22, 1898. 


Why go back so far? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. That is old language simply 
carried to take care of an occasional case. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Those cases must come pretty near 
being mildewed. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. 
and has to be taken care of. 

The Clerk read to page 28, line 12. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the next paragraph for the construction 
and repair of hospitals be passed over until tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that the next paragraph be passed over 
for consideration tomorrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read to page 29, line 12. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to say to the chairman of the subcommittee 
that this is a very important section of the bill, and I sug- 
gest that it be passed over for consideration tomorrow be- 
cause if he insists on taking it up this afternoon I shall have 
to make a point of no quorum. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I cannot consent to its 
being passed over. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes 
the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Forty-two Members present—not a quorum. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Lannam, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee had had under consideration the bill H.R. 
8471, the War Department appropriation bill, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a joint resolution of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 290. Joint resolution to provide an appropria- 
tion to carry into effect the act entitled “An act to provide 
for loans to farmers for crop production and harvesting 
during the year 1934, and for other purposes”, approved 
February 23, 1934, 


Once in a while one arises 
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The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 1083. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of the 
Potomac Electric Power Co. of Washington, D.C, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
52 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 8, 1934, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARING 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(Thursday, Mar. 8, 10 a.m.) 
Continuation of hearings on H.R. 7852, the National Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, 

Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. House Resolution 198. 
Resolution to authorize special committee to investigate Nazi 
propaganda activities and certain other propaganda activi- 
ties; without amendment (Rept. No. 878). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. KRAMER: Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. H.R. 8317. A bill to extend the validity of declara- 
tions of intention beyond 7 years; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 879). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEA of California: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 7801. A bill to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Columbia River at or near The Dalles, 
Oreg.; without amendment (Rept. No. 880). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 7803. A bill authorizing the city 
of East St. Louis, II., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near a point between Morgan and Wash 
Streets in the city of St. Louis, Mo., and a point opposite 
thereto in the city of East St. Louis, II.; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 881). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. KELLY of Ilinois: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 8040. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the Iowa State Highway Commission and the 
Missouri Highway Department to maintain a free bridge 
already constructed across the Des Moines River near the 
city of Keokuk, Iowa; without amendment (Rept. No. 882). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CROSSER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 8477. A bill authorizing the State 
Road Commission of West Virginia to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the Potomac River at or 
near Shepherdstown, Jefferson County,, W. Va.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 883). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. LEA of California: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 2545. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Columbia River at or near Astoria, Oreg.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 884). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SADOWSKI: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 2593. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Highway Department of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the St. Louis River at or near Cloquet, Minn.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 885). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SADOWSKI: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 2594. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Highway Department of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
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across the Mississippi River at or near the southerly end of 
Lake Bemidji, Minn.; without amendment (Rept. No. 886). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 2675. An act creating the Cairo Bridge 
Commission and authorizing said commission and its succes- 
sors to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Ohio River at or near Cairo, Il.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 887). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 2347. An act to amend the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Act, approved June 3, 1924, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 888). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. CONNERY: Committee on Labor. H.R. 8492. A bill 
to provide a 30-hour week for industry, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 889). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Committee on Claims 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (HR. 
8482) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims of 
the United States to hear, consider, and render judgment 
on certain claims of George A. Carden and Anderson T. 
Herd, and the same was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: A bill (H.R. 8511) to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to reduce the interest rate on 
obligations and/or liens acquired by the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation from home owners; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. AYERS of Montana: A bill (H.R. 8512) to amend 
the act of March 3, 1927, amending section 1 of the act of 
May 26, 1926, entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, 
and 18 of the act approved June 4, 1920, entitled, ‘An act to 
provide for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for 
the distribution of tribal funds, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMISTON: A bill (H.R. 8513) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the birth- 
place and boyhood home of Gen. Thomas J. (Stonewall) 
Jackson; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. KLEBERG: A bill (H.R. 8514) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to convey a part of the post- 
office site in San Antonio, Tex., to the city of San Antonio, 
Tex., for street purposes, in exchange for land for the benefit 
of the Government property; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Washington: A bill (H.R. 8515) to 
provide for the construction of a post-office building at 
Kelso, Wash.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi: A bill (H.R. 8516) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the board of supervisors, of 
Leake County, Miss., to construct a bridge across the Pearl 
River in the State of Mississippi; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H.R. 8517) to 
provide for needy blind persons of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H.R. 8518) to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to permit the Congre- 
gation Shewry Tallmud Tairy, of the District of Columbia, 
to lay out a cemetery in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8519) to amend sections 5, 9, and 12 and 
repeal section 36 of the District of Columbia Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Control Act; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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By Mr. DUNN: A bill (H.R. 8520) to authorize the opera- 
tion of stands in Federal buildings by blind persons; to 
create a bureau for the blind in the Post Office Department; 
to issue licenses to blind persons for the operation of such 
stands, and to supervise the same; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H.R. 8521) authorizing the appro- 
priation of $600,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to refund payments made to the collector of taxes of the 
District of Columbia for illegally assessed taxes for paving 
roadways or laying curbs or gutters in the District of Colum- 
bia, including penalties charged and paid, as may on the date 
of approval of this act be legally due Paving Tax Refund 
Corporation of the District of Columbia, a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BROWN of Georgia: A bill (H.R. 8522) to au- 
thorize the President to commission certain officers in the 
Regular Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H.R. 8523) to provide for the 
creation of the Pan American Peoples Great Highway Com- 
mission, and for other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: A bill (H.R. 8524) granting 
retirement to certain former employees of the Treasury De- 
partment; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. WEIDEMAN: A bill (H.R. 8525) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act to permit 
the issuance of retailers’ licenses of classes A and B in resi- 
dential districts; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution (H.Res. 294) authorizing 
payment of expenses of investigation authorized by House 
Resolution 293; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. CONNERY: Resolution (H.Res. 295) for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 8492, a bill to provide a 30-hour week 
for industry, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts: Joint Resolution 
(H.J.Res. 291) directing the Secretary of the Navy to make 
Boston Harbor the home port of the U.S.S. Constitution, 
and to maintain it there as a national museum; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWN of Georgia: A bill (H.R. 8526) for the 
relief of James O. Greene and Mrs. Hollis S. Hogan; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas: A bill (H.R. 8527) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary L. Golden; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANSON (by request): A bill (H.R. 8528) 
to provide for the carrying out of the award of the National 
War Labor Board of April 11, 1919, and the decision of the 
Secretary of War, of date November 30, 1920, in favor of 
certain employees of the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; of the St. Paul Foundry Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.; of the American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; and of the Twin City Forge & Foundry Co., Still- 
water, Minn.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DOBBINS: A bill (H.R. 8529) for the relief of 
Herbert F. Wascher; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FIESINGER: A bill (H.R. 8530) granting a pen- 
sion to Evaline Binkley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H.R. 8531) for the relief of 
Earl J. Babcock; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H.R. 8532) for the relief of Lincoln 
County, Oreg.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: A bill (H.R. 8533) for the 
relief of Mrs. Tonnie Smith Young; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H.R. 8534) for the relief of Gar- 
land Hartman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H.R. 8535) for the relief of 2820. Also, resolution of the Ulster County Pomona 


Lawrence W. Muncey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H.R. 8536) for the relief of Dr. 
C. A. Toline; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WERNER: A bill (HR. 8537) for the relief of 
Ursula S. G. Cleaver; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLFORD: A bill (H.R. 8538) for the relief of 
H. E. Harvey; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2807. By Mr. ADAMS: Petition of approximately 4,000 
residents of New Castle County, and approximately 125 resi- 
dents of Kent and Sussex Counties, Del., favoring passage 
of a bill to safeguard inherent rights of the American people 
relative to radio broadcasting; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

2808. By Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts: Petition of 
Charles H. Stevens and 24 other citizens of Groveland, Mass., 
favoring the passage of House bill 7019, providing for old- 
age pensions; to the Committee on Labor. 

2809. By Mr. BEITER: Petition of Holly Lodge, No. 70, 
Ladies’ Society to Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, protesting against the proposed consolidation of 
the railroads of the United States, and particularly the 
Prince plan; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2810. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of W. Lar- 
son, G. H. MacDonald, Dan Shearer, and 43 other residents 
of Alameda County, Calif., urging restoration of benefits to 
Spanish-American War veterans and their dependents; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2811. Also, petition of Nellie Potter Kahot, Mrs. A. J. 
Church, Margaret L. Kirt, and 32 other residents of Alameda 
County, Calif., urging restoration of benefits to Spanish- 
American War veterans and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2812. Also, petition of Perry B. Hollis, R. W. Trowbridge, 
Thomas A. Merrit, and 47 other residents of Alameda County, 
Calif., urging restoration of benefits to Spanish-American 
War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2813. Also, petition of H. A. Mayberry, P. A. Allison, W. B. 
Giles, and 19 other residents of Alameda County, Calif., urg- 
ing restoration of benefits to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans and their dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2814. Also, petition of F. E. Barry, C. Smith, and 48 other 
residents of Alameda County, Calif., urging the restoration 
of benefits to Spanish-American War veterans and their 
dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2815. Also, petition of Richard E. Robertson, Martha 
Meyer, Lillian M. Anshultz, and 18 other residents of 
Alameda County, Calif., urging restoration of benefits to 
Spanish-American War veterans and their dependents; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2816. Also, petition of Julius Swanson, Willard Lynch, 
L. S. McMichael, and 22 other residents of Alameda County, 
Calif., urging the immediate payment of the bonus; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2817. By Mr. COLLINS of California: Petition signed by 
7,500 voters of the Nineteenth Congressional District, Calif., 
urging the restoration to Spanish-American War veterans, 
their widows, and dependents of the pensions they were 
receiving prior to the passage of the Economy Act; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2818. By Mr. FISH: Petition of 61 citizens of Warwick, 
N.Y., requesting an investigation into the propaganda of 
munitions companies, and that findings of such an investi- 
gation be made public; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2819. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Hudson Valley 
County Council Veterans of Foreign Wars in convention, 
urging support in the passage of the current bonus bill, 
claiming the veterans in their community are actually desti- 
tute and in dire need of immediate payment; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


Grange, Lake Katrine, N.Y., that Ulster County Pomona 
Grange favors a 5-percent tariff on coconut oil and sesame 
oil, and urges the passage of this bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2821. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., protesting against censorship of radio 
messages; to the Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio, 
and Fisheries. 

2822. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution of the Council of the 
city of Los Angeles, petitioning the Secretary of the Navy to 
retain all present and contemplated Coast Guard facilities 
at Los Angeles Harbor; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2823. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of members of the First 
Methodist Church of St. Paul, Minn., protesting against the 
increasing of armaments; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

2824. Also, petition of Trades and Labor Assembly, Inter- 
national Falls, Minn., urging protective legislation for pulp 
and paper industries; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2825. Also, resolution of the Farmers’ Union, Lyon County, 
Minn., opposing direct marketing of livestock; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

2826. Also, petition of members of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Duluth, Minn., protesting against the 
increasing of armaments; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

2827. Also, petition of citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., urg- 
ing legislative action for the remonetization of silver; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

2828. Also, resolution of the Farmers’ Union of Lyon 
County, Minn., urging passage of the Frazier, the Swank- 
Thomas, and the Wheeler bills; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

2829. Also, petition of members of St. Mark’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, of North St. Paul, Minn., protesting 
against the increasing of armaments; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

2830. Also, resolution of the Farmers’ Union, Lyon County, 
Minn., urging passage of the bonus bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

2831. By Mr. LINDSAY: Letters of Ethel Sakson, Ethel 
Penzes, Ann Brooks, and Daniel Penzes, all of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., favoring the enactment of the McFadden radio bill, 
H.R. 7986, to amend the Radio Act of 1927; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

2832. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, urging the return to its home port of the USS. 
Constitution; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2833. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Central Council of 
Polish Organizations and Societies, Buffalo, N.Y., urging 
proposed Cannon amendment to the naturalization law; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2834. Also, petition of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local No. 45, Buffalo, N.Y., urging favor- 
able action on House bill 7580; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

2835. By Mr. MILLARD (by request): Petition signed by 
members of James Daley Post, No. 200, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, of Hastings-on-Hudson, urging immediate payment 
of veterans’ adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2836. By Mr. PARKER: Petition of J. B. Tippins and 26 
other citizens of Evans County, Ga., urging the enactment 
of legislation providing for an old-age pension; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2837. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of Hal U. Fisher, 209-58 
One Hundred and Eleventh Avenue, Bellaire, Queens, N.Y., 
and 16 other citizens of Bellaire, favoring the repeal of the 
gasoline tax as outlined in Senate bill 2038; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2838. By Mr. THOMASON: Petition of residents of Hy- 
man, Mitchell County, Tex., recommending reduction of 
cotton production; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
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2839. Also, petition of citizens of Crane County, Tex., 
urging immediate payment of the soldiers’ bonus; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

2840. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Jose M. Garcia, 
secretary Provincial Board, Lingayen, P.I., urging the pas- 
sage of the King bill; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

2841. Also, petition of the members of the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, protesting against any plan of 
railroad managers or others to merge railroads where such 
merger would result in the closing of terminals, yards, or 
plants which would result in the lay-off of man power; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1934 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, Feb. 28, 1934) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On motion of Mr. Rogrnson of Arkansas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal for the calendar 
days Tuesday, March 6, and Wednesday, March 7, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was approved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 
Robinson, Ark. 


Ashurst Cutting Keyes Robinson, Ind, 
Austin Davis Russell 
Bachman Dickinson La Follette Schall 
Bailey Dieterich Lewis Sheppard 

Dill Shipstead 
Barbour Duffy Lonergan Steiwer 
Barkley Erickson Long Stephens 
Black Fess McAdoo Thomas, Okla. 
Bone Fletcher Thomas, Utah 
Borah Frazier McKellar Thompson 
Brown George McNary Townsend 
Bulkley Gibson Metcalf 
Bulow Glass Murphy Tydings 
Byrd Goldsborough Neely Vandenberg 
Byrnes Gore Norris Van Nuys 
Capper Hale Nye Wagner 
Caraway Harrison O'Mahoney Walcott 
Carey Overton Walsh 
Clark Hatch Patterson Wheeler 
Connally Hatfield Pittman White 
Coolidge Hayden Pope 
Copeland Hebert Reed 
Costigan Johnson Reynolds 


Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] is unavoidably detained from 
the Senate, and that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Mc- 
GILL] is detained by a severe cold. 

Mr. HEBERT. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Nong ECK! is necessarily absent 
from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-three Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES FOR DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
(S.DOC. NO. 151) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting supplemental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of Justice, fiscal year 1935, amounting to 
$193,900, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

FIELD SERVICE POSITIONS IN FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
(S.DOC. NO, 150) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
transmitting, in response to Senate Resolution 135 of the 
present session, a statement showing the number of all 
persons employed in the field service of that Administra- 
tion in each salary grade, segregated by States, together 
with the names and addresses of all persons receiving in 
excess of $2,000 in each State, compiled as of January 31, 
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1934, which, with the accompanying statement, was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


COMPENSATION OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF CORPORATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and the letter was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 6, 1934. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In connection with the Commission’s recent report 
to the Senate dealing with salaries and other compensation paid 
by certain corporations with securities.listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange or the New York Curb Exchange, the Commis- 
sion has received letters from the American Austin Car Co., Inc., 
and from Messrs. S. H. Vallance and Frank Bulkley, of which 
copies are hereto attached. There is also attached a copy of 
the Commission’s replies to these letters. 

In view of the representation made in these letters to the effect 
that the Commission's report to the Senate regarding other 
compensation” paid by the American Austin Car Co., Inc., was 
erronecus, the Commission has directed that copies of the corre- 
spondence be forwarded to the Senate. 

By direction of the Commission. 

GARLAND S. FERGUSON, Jr., Chairman. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a let- 
ter from the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
which, with the accompanying statement, was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency and the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 


Washington, March 7, 1934. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In the Commission’s recent report to the Senate deal- 
ing with salaries and other compensation paid by certain corpora- 
tions with securities listed on the New York Stock Exchange or 
the New York Curb Exchange, the statement was made that the 
“General Refractories Co. sent in a schedule originally, but later 
wrote to the Commission to have this report returned to the 
company for revision. General Refractories Co. did not return 
the report in revised form, nor did it answer a further request for 
the report.” 

Upon the publication of this report the General Refractories Co. 
advised the Commission that it had sent in its report on January 
15. In view of this the Commission advised the company that 
although its report had not been received, that if it would furnish 
a copy of its report immediately, the Commission would forward 
the information to the Senate with an appropriate explanation. 
There is enclosed herewith, therefore, the information as to the 
salaries paid by the General Refractories Co. to its executive offi- 
cers and directors. 

By direction of the Commission. 

GARLAND S. FERGUSON, Jr., Chairman. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the Senate of the State of New Jersey favoring 
the passage of legislation abolishing the Federal gasoline 
sales tax, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

(See resolutions printed in full when presented today by 
Mr. BARBOUR.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Virginia, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Library: 

Whereas it is the desire of the General Assembly of Virginia that 
the historic grounds and points of interest at Old Appomattox 
Courthouse be suitably marked, restored, and preserved; and 

Whereas such can best be accomplished by establishing this 
area as a national park: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of delegates concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be, and it is hereby, 
memorialized to establish a national park at the said historic spot 
embracing within its boundaries the points of interest and restor- 
ing thereon all buildings connected with the events which took 
place at and in the said area; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the senate transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the President of the United States, the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative therein from the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Agreed to by the senate March 6, 1934. 

O. V. HANGER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 

Agreed to by the house of delegates March 6, 1934. 

Jno. W. WILLIAMS, 
Clerk of the House of Delegates. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution adopted by members of the American League of 
Medical Freedom, assembled in mass meeting at Seattle, 
Wash., protesting against the passage of the so-called 
“ Copeland-Tugwell pure food and drug bill”, particularly 
on the alleged ground that “It will place in the hands of 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture despotic powers in 
matters of health and gives the person or persons ruled 
against by the said Secretary no recourse to the courts of 
the land”, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

He also laid before the Senate a telegram from A. Tapani, 
secretary of Italian Local, No. 202, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, of Rochester, N.Y., endorsing the so- 
called Wagner labor dispute bill ” and the proposed child- 
labor constitutional amendment, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
Lazarus Davis Lodge, No. 548, Independent Order of B'rith 
Abraham, of Dorchester, Mass., favoring the adoption of 
Senate Resolution 154 (submitted by Mr. Typrncs), opposing 
alleged discriminations against Jews in Germany, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a petition of sundry citizens 
of Chicago and vicinity, in the State of Illinois, favoring 
the passage of House bill 7483, providing a minimum wage 
for substitutes in the Postal Service, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also laid before the Senate the petition of Felix F. von 
Wilmowsky, of New York City, N.Y., praying for legislative 
relief from certain alleged oppressive practices which under 
color of law are resorted to in the Patent Office, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
municipal board of the city of Manila, P.I., favoring the 
passage of the so-called “King bill”, granting full inde- 
pendence to the Philippine Islands, which was referred to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. GIBSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Chester and Ludlow, in the State of Vermont, praying for 
the passage of House bill 7019, providing old-age compensa- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a letter from Her- 
man Dierks, Kansas City, Mo., relative to a provision in 
House bill 7835, the revenue bill, affecting the lumber indus- 
try, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented resolutions adopted by LaFayette 
Lodge, No. 86, Independent Order of B’rith Abraham, of New 
York City, N.Y., favoring the passage of Senate Resolution 
154 (submitted by Mr. Typrncs), opposing alleged discrimi- 
nations against Jews in Germany, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Provi- 
dence, R.I., and New York City, N.Y., praying for the passage 
of Senate Resolution 154 (submitted by Mr. Typrncs), oppos- 
ing alleged discriminations against Jews in Germany, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


TAX ON GASOLINE 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in full in the Recorp and appropriately re- 
ferred resolutions adopted by the Senate of the State of 
New Jersey on the subject of the gasoline tax. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GASOLINE-TAX RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Congress of the United States of America has Im- 
posed a tax upon all sales of gasoline; and 

Whereas the State of New Jersey and all other States of the 
United States have already imposed taxes upon such sales; and 

Whereas the Federal tax on such sales is untimely and pro- 
hibitive and, coupled with the respective State taxes on such 
sales, places a burden upon the users of gasoline beyond that 
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which they should carry and beyond that which the traffic can 
legitimately bear; and 

Whereas the taxation of sales of gasoline should properly be left 
to the exclusive use of the States as a means of providing funds 
for road construction and maintenance: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be, and it is 
hereby, respectfully memorialized to enact with all convenient 
speed such legislation as may be necessary to abolish the Federal 
gasoline sales tax and to surrender to the States exclusively the 
power to tax such sales in the future; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Secretary of the United States Senate, and to each 
Member of Congress elected from the State of New Jersey, and 
that the latter be urged to use their best offices to procure the 
enactment of such legislation as will accomplish the purposes of 
this resolution. 


FIDELITY INSURANCE FOR BANK EMPLOYEES 


Mr. FRAZIER presented a telegram from W. C. MacFad- 
den, secretary of the North Dakota Bankers’ Association, 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Parco, N.Dak., March 6, 1934. 
Hon. Lynn J. FRAZIER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Putting banks of the country in hands of merciless fidelity 
insurance monopoly by passage of Senate bill 2849, would be 
terrific blow in increased expenses. Cost has been increased from 
four to twenty dollars per thousand with no such increase in 
dishonest bank employees. Defeat of bill should be overwhelming. 

W. C. MacFappen, 
Twenty-nine Years Secretary North 
Dakota Bankers’ Association. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. BACHMAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 610) for the relief of 
Thomas Salleng, reported it with amendments and submit- 
ted a report (No. 421) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 841. An act for the relief of Charles C. Floyd (Rept. No. 
422); and 

S. 2661. An act for the relief of Clayton M. Thomas (Rept. 
No. 423). 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1857) for the relief of John 
L. Summers, disbursing clerk, Treasury Department, and 
for other purposes, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 424) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H.R. 3780) for the relief of William Herod, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
425) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2142) for the relief of Mrs. Charles 
L. Reed, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 426) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 2342. An act for the relief of I. T. McRee (Rept. No. 
427); and 

S. 2627. An act for the relief of Arvin C. Sands (Rept. No. 
428). 

Mr. COOLIDGE, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 1993. An act for the relief of the Lower Salem Commer- 
cial Bank, Lower Salem, Ohio (Rept. No. 429); 

S. 2141. An act for the relief of Roy Lee Groseclose (Rept. 
No. 430) ; 

S. 2373. An act for the relief of Isidor Greenspan (Rept. 
No. 431); 

S. 2636. An act for the relief of James Slevin (Rept. No. 
432); 

S. 2798. An act for the relief of Nephew K. Clark (Rept. 
No. 433); and 
S. 2807. An act for the relief of the Germania Catering Co., 
Inc. (Rept. No. 434). 
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Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 2558. An act for the relief of William J. Cocke (Rept. 
No. 436); and 

S. 2879. An act for the relief of the Sanford & Brooks Co. 
(Rept. No. 437). 

Mr. LOGAN also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 411) for the relief of the Inter- 
national Manufacturers’ Sales Co. of America, Inc., reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 438) 
thereon. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H.R. 7966) to 
authorize the Postmaster General to accept and use equip- 
ment, landing fields, men, and material of the War Depart- 
ment for carrying the mails by air, and for other purposes, 
reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Finance, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2398) for the relief of Nancy 
Abbey Williams, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 435) thereon. 

Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2411) to amend the Emer- 
gency Railroad Transportation Act, 1933, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 439) thereon. 

Mr. LONERGAN, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 2897) to regulate 
interstate commerce by granting the consent of Congress 
to taxation by the several States of certain interstate sales, 
‘reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
440) thereon. 

A ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on the 7th instant that committee presented 
to the President of the United States the following enrolled 
bills: 

S. 407. An act for the relief of Willie B. Cleverly; 

S. 2277. An act to establish fish and game sanctuaries in 
the national forests; 

S. 2461. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to give 
the Supreme Court of the United States authority to pre- 
scribe rules of practice and procedure with respect to pro- 
ceedings in criminal cases after verdict ”; and 

S. 2529. An act to promote the conservation of wild life, 
fish, and game, and for other purposes. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GIBSON: 

A bill (S. 2983) for the relief of the United Marble Cos., 
Inc., Rutland, Vt.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 2984) for the relief of Wayne Bert Watkins; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

A bill (S. 2985) to permit radium to be accepted in pay- 
ment of war debts due from Belgium, and to provide for the 
distribution of such radium; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 2986) granting an increase of pension to John P. 
Phillips; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2987) to restore homestead rights in certain 
cases; and 

A bill (S. 2988) to amend section 3 of the act of July 
13, 1926 (44 Stat. 915), entitled “An act for the relief of cer- 
tain counties in the States of Oregon and Washington, 
within whose boundaries the revested Oregon & California 
Railroad Co. grant lands are located”; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2989) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claims arising from the 
use by the Postal Service of the United States of a combined 
postmarking and stamp-canceling device, generally known 
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and referred to as the “ Norton device or stamp ”, and more 
particularly described in United States letters patent issued 
to Marcus P. Norton, nos. 25036, 37175, and 38175; and to 
award compensation therefor; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 2990) for the relief of Mrs. Tonnie Smith Young; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2991) to encourage civil aviation in the United 
States; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. DILL (by request): 

A bill (S. 2992) to amend paragraph (c) of section 5155 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, relative to the estab- 
lishment of branches of national banks; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 2993) to promote the safety of employees and 
travelers upon railroads by compelling common carriers by 
railroad engaged in interstate and foreign commerce to man 
locomotives, trains, and other self-propelled engines or ma- 
chines with competent employees, to provide the least num- 
ber of men that may be employed on locomotives, trains, 
and other self-propelled engines or machines, to provide 
qualifications for certain employees, and providing a pen- 
alty for the violation thereof; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. - 

By Mr. BACHMAN: 

A bill (S. 2996) to authorize the attendance of the Ma- 
rine Band at the United Confederate Veterans’ 1934 Reunion 
at Chattanooga, Tenn.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. CAREY: 

A bill (S. 2997) authorizing loans by Federal land banks to 
incorporated associations and corporations in certain cases, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. CUTTING: 

A bill (S. 2998) for the economic development of the 
Mescalero Indians of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


THE N.R.A. AND THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I received a telegram this 
morning from Grand Island, Nebr., a portion of which I 
desire to read. I have received a number of telegrams and 
letters of the same nature. The telegram states: 


I am compelled to close March 17 what 6 months ago was a 
profitable service station gasoline business in Grand Island, Nebr. 
Evidently the big oil syndicates are in control. They have raised 
crude oil from 10 cents a barrel to a dollar. Gasoline at the re- 
finery is three times what it was a year ago, thus giving the big 
syndicates plenty of money with which to fight the independent 
oil retailer. They are disregarding the code in Nebraska except 
the parts that help them. The officers of the big oil trusts have 
been appointed on the coordinating board. Locally the State 
manager of the Standard Oil is vice chairman of the State oil 
code committee. The representative of one of the big syndicates 
remarked that the oil retailers’ fight in Nebraska was a fight to 
a finish, evidently expressing their intention to wipe out the in- 
dependent oil dealer, which their present method will do. How 
long will the administration permit big oil trusts to totally dis- 
regard the code, disregard the State law, and disregard the right 
of a small man to exist? The new deal is putting me out of 
business. The Interior Department has dispatched two men 
within the last 60 days to Nebraska to investigate these condi- 
tions, both of whom have frankly admitted it was deplorable to 
see major companies literally wipe out independents, 


I desire to say, in passing, that the Secretary of the In- 
terior has endeavored to remedy these situations, but I am 
of the opinion that so long as the law remains as it is it 
will be impossible for the Secretary to accomplish what he 
seems to desire, and what I have no doubt he does desire, 
to protect small business and also protect the consumer. 
The telegram continues that these men from the Depart- 
ment stated that— 

They did not know what they could do about it. Thus, with 
Federal power they have raised crude and raised gasoline and 
used the profits to run me out of business. I am sending this 
telegram hoping that something may be done. 

Mr. President, one of the most important items in the oil 
industry which looks toward monopoly and enables the ma- 
jor companies to control the situation and to effectuate com- 
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plete monopoly is the fact that the pipe lines transmitting 
the oil are owned by the major companies, or some of them. 

I ask leave to introduce two bills, which I trust will have 
the consideration of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which I ask that they be referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bills will 
be received and referred as requested. 

The bill (S. 2994) to amend section 18 of chapter 1 of 
title 15 (Commerce and Trade) of the United States Code; 
and 

The bill (S. 2995) to amend paragraph (8) of section 1 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I inform the able Sen- 
ator from Idaho that the Secretary of the Interior has lately 
offered a modification of the code because of the very com- 
plaint the Senator from Idaho makes, and has sent out an 
examining commission with a view of making a return to 
him of the facts on which he may justify a change in the 
code to meet the exact situation pointed out by the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt of the intention of the 
Secretary of the Interior to bring about a change. I am 
yery thoroughly convinced, however, that so long as the 
antitrust laws are suspended and so long as the pipe lines 
are owned by the major companies it will be impossible to 
accomplish what he desires. 

AMENDMENT TO REVENUE BILL—MATCHES 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask leave to submit an 
amendment to House bill 7835, the revenue bill, which I re- 
quest to have printed, printed in the Recorp, and referred 
to the Finance Committee, together with the accompanying 
letters and a statement. 

There being no objection, the amendment was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, ordered to be printed, and, with 
the accompanying papers, to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Watsx to the bill 
(H.R. 7835) to provide revenue, equalize taxation, and for other 
purposes, 

At the proper place in the bill to insert the following: 

“Sec. —. (a) Section 612 of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended 
(relating to tax on matches), is amended adding before the 
period at the end thereof a comma and the following: ‘And except 
that in the case of fancy matches and matches having a stained, 
dyed, or colored stick or stem, packed in boxes or in bulk, the tax 
shall be 5 cents per 1,000 matches.’ 

“(b) Section 612 of such act, as amended, is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“*There is hereby imposed upon cigarette and cigar lighters, 
and upon other devices used as substitutes for matches that can 
be used more than once, a tax equivalent to 25 percent of the price 
for which such lighters or devices are sold by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer thereof. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, February 15, 1934. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 


Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Regarding revenue bill H.R. 7835, now being 
considered by the House of Representatives, wish to advise the 
match industry of the United States would like very much to 
amend Revenue Act of 1932, section 612, Tax on Matches, by the 
addition of the following two paragraphs: 

“There is hereby imposed upon fancy matches and on matches 
having a stained, dyed, or colored stick or stem, packed in boxes 
or in bulk, sold by the manufacturer, producer, or importer, a tax 
of 5 cents per thousand matches. 

“There is hereby imposed upon lighters or on so-called 
‘matches’ that can be used more than once, a tax equivalent to 
25 percent of the price for which so sold.” 

We respectfully call your attention to the fact American match 
manufacturers are now paying 2 cents per thousand matches excise 
tax, which actually figures 25 percent of their net return from 
sales. As a very large volume of strike-on-box matches are being 
imported into this country (at the present time principally from 
Japan) paying a duty of 6 cents per gross, whereas the duty 
imposed by the Seventy-first Congress reads: 

“Par, 1516. Matches, friction or lucifer, of all descriptions, per 
gross of 144 boxes, containing not more than 100 matches per box, 
20 cents per gross, etc., etc.” 

Later in the same paragraph it reads: 

“ Wax matches, wind matches, and all matches in books or fold- 
ers or having a stained, dyed, or colored stick or stem are duti- 
able at “40 percent ad valorem”— 
was 
20 cen 


undoubtedly intended by Congress to be a higher rate than 
cents per gross, yet matches with “colored” stems; otherwise 
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identical to all other safety matches, are aj on a basis of 
15 cents per gross and 40 percent of this value is only 6 cents per 
gross instead of 20 cents per gross. 

Through the evasion of the 20-cent duty by coloring the stems 
the customs revenue lost approximately one half million dollars 
in 1933, and the American match industry did not get the protec- 
tion intended by Congress. 

As the American match manufacturers pay 25 percent of their 
net return from sales in excise, we feel on lighters “25 percent of 
the price for which so sold” is but fair and equitable. 

We estimate the adding of these two paragraphs to revenue bill 
H.R. 7835 under title 4 of Excise Taxes will yield revenue of at 
least $1,000,000 per year. 

We respectfully urge your giving this matter careful considera- 
tion, as we consider it will stop a “leak ” in the existing statutes, 
give the match industry the benefits intended by Congress, and 
provide appreciable revenue. 

Very truly yours, 
COLUMBIA March Co., 
J. H. Weaver, President. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 3, 1934. 
Hon. Davm I, WALSH, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR WALSH: We are very glad to learn that you are 
interested in an amendment to the tax bill now before the Senate 
Finance Committee that will increase the tax on fancy matches 
and matches having a stained, dyed, or colored stick or stem from 
2 cents per thousand to 5 cents per thousand, and that will impose 
a tax on cigar and cigarette lighters and other similar substitutes 
for matches, and so make it possible for the wood match with a 
plain stick, which is already taxed, to compete fairly with the 
colored stick match and the automatic lighters. 

This support that you are giving is very much appreciated by 
this company and by all of its employees in the State of Massachu- 
setts. It has seemed unfair to us that our matches should be 
taxed and articles that are used as substitutes which decrease 
employment in this factory should remain untaxed. 

We earnestly request that you do everything possible, therefore, 
to have this amendment adopted. 

Assuring you of our continued support, 


Sincerely yours, 
THE DIAMOND MATCH Co., 
T. J. REYNOLDS, Vice President, 
THE MATCH INSTITUTE, 
New York City, February 24, 1934. 
To Members: 


EXCISE TAX STATISTICS 

The report just released by the Treasury Department shows that 
$264,959.26 was collected in excise taxes during January 1934 on 
match sales in December 1933, as com d with $313,411.01 col- 
lected on November sales and $247,130.52 collected on December 
1932 sales. 

Following are the collections since January 1: 

y Tar collections, 1933 

O SORTER OOI Saa aara ae Sa 


$264, 959. 26 
On: November UE :— eee 313, 411. 01 
( MRS A epee eae Oe — $862,170.60 
‘On September saless- a 1, 406, 125. 73 
S TT X 374. 919. 91 
ON JUI RTOS ee iirc ecm peprararetaenietiom ions 906, 591.30 
(Oe pen Tiff NR eee ß E S, — 1, 262, 149. 36 
%% Sr Oe a te aan meena cinch ed 555, 724. 15 
%%% A(TTTTTT0T0T0T0TTTTTTTT—— A dl ams ere 427, 990. 88 
SOD ere a UENO ale, a a eas Sak ok a 310, 799. 74 
/ Seal SER Ed re Ue — 257,604.08 
Og Traer Na Bales en ane ne a a 400, 285. 85 


Since the beginning of the year the total taxes collected on 
matches amount to $6,842,731.87, or an average of $570,227.66 per 


month. 
E. O. MERCHANT, 


— — 


BANKRUPTCY AND RECEIVERSHIP PROCEEDINGS—EXPENSES OF 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE 

Mr. AsHursT, Mr. McApoo, Mr. Van Nuys, Mr. HEBERT, 
and Mr. Austin submitted the following resolution (S.Res. 
203), which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Resolved, That the special committee authorized and directed 
by Senate Resolution 78 on June 13, 1933, to investigate the ad- 
ministration of receivership and bankruptcy proceedings in the 
courts of the United States, is hereby authorized to expend in 
furtherance of such p the sum of $20,000 in addition to 
the amount heretofore authorized and expended. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I present and ask to have 

referred to the Committee on Printing, with a view to hav- 

ing the matter printed as a public document, the proceed- 

ings of the twenty-seventh meeting of the convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter 
will be so referred. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S SUGAR BILL—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
COSTIGAN 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on the 6th day of March 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Costican] delivered a speech 
over the radio on the administration’s sugar bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that that speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


There is recent evidence that sugar is not so much a food as an 
explosive. Its innocent whiteness is deceptive. As with gold, into 
which it is ordinarily convertible, men who pursue its lure often 
lose their sense of proportion. Lavishly appealing to gamblers, 
sugar has made fortunes for the few and ignored the well-being 
of the many. Some of its beneficiaries draw large salaries or 
reap the rich harvests of speculation but bitterly resist its pos- 
sibilites of distributed prosperity. They seem to hold that their 
advantages can only be preserved by slander and the use of an 
occasional newspaper to throw the dust of falsehood into the eyes 
of the unsuspecting. Such faithlessness to the public is deplor- 
able but not fatal. It recoils on the accusers. The issues are 
80 vital that in the long run no libel, however large, no newspaper, 
however morally small, can escape discovery, for truth is mighty 
and will prevail. 

ADMINISTRATION’S SUGAR BILL 


On Lincoln's Birthday there was introduced in Congress a much 
misrepresented bill which is part of President Roosevelt's farm- 
improvement program. It directly aims at the betterment of farm 
conditions and earnings for American sugar growers. The bill 
(S. 2732) has three special aims. First, it seeks to add sugar beets 
and sugar cane to the other basic commodities, such as wheat, 
cotton, and corn, and, so doing, looks to the combination of a 
more moderate tariff. measured by differences in production costs 
here and abroad, approved by the Tariff Commission—with benefit 
payments or bounties to sugar growers. This means on the side 
of farm earnings, if the bill passes, that sugar farmers will receive 
the pre-war fair exchange value of sugar beets. If the bill were 
now a law, last year’s beets and cane would be giving growers an 
average of more than $1 per ton above the growers’ final price 
received for the average of all beets and cane under factory con- 
tracts. Second, the bill provides that bounty payments are to be 
raised, without any increase in sugar cost to consumers, out of the 
proceeds of a processing tax on refined sugar exactly matching in 
amount the tariff reduction. Third, the bill provides a stabiliza- 
tion limitation on tonnage production in the different sugar areas 
of the continental United States, our island possessions, and ship- 
ments to the United States from Cuba. 


QUOTA RESTRICTIONS AND THE 1933 STABILIZATION PLAN 


The program for stabilizing continental and world sugar prices 
by quota restrictions and agreements is one which has grown in 
favor among sugar producers—both growers and factories—in 
recent years. A world-wide restrictive effort is known as the 
“Chadbourne plan”. Experts believe that plan has failed until 
now to stabilize world prices, chiefly because the United States and 
its island possessions have not been included. Only last fall my 
hearers will remember that our domestic sugar interests, includ- 
ing beet and cane growers, were willing, by a voluntary stabili- 
gation agreement under the Roosevelt Farm Act, to limit produc- 
tion both here and abroad, and strenuously urged the Secretary 
of Agriculture to give their plan official approval. This, he then 
refused to do for reasons publicly stated, among which was his 
conviction that the agreement did not sufficiently protect sugar 
growers. Under that plan, our domestic growers were willing, 
with allowances for normal increases in consumption, to abide 
by a limitation of 1,100,000 short tons of Philippine imports; 
1,700,000 for Cuban imports, and to impose a limitation on them- 
selves of 1,750,000 short tons. The main and proper purpose, of 
course, was to improve and stabilize sugar prices by preventing 
excessive production which depresses those prices in the market. 
It is nevertheless an admission of the wisdom of setting limits 
even to domestic production. 

One recent farm witness before the Senate Finance Committee 
declared he would submit, but would not accept, a domestic quota 
imposed by law. When pressed, he emphatically said that he was 
standing by a principle, but would rather have the administra- 
tion's bill than no bill at all. In fairness, it should be noted that 
people will, of course, differ over what constitute proper quotas, 
and friends of sugar growers in Washington are unitedly urging 
the largest just quotas for domestic producers which public action 
can secure. It must, however, be remembered that most legisla- 
tion in the end is the result of a fusion of different views and 
demands of legislators, and I submit as sound that any temporary 
experiment with quotas, which is to be tried under the present 
bill, involves no fundamental issue of principle. 

OBJECTIONS TO DOMESTIC QUOTA 

The chief objection of some spokesmen for domestic sugar-beet 
growers springs from the fact that the 1933-34 crop of sugar beets 
resulted—in part through abnormal business and unemployment 
conditions—in the production of 1,756,000 short tons of beet sugar 
and the domestic beet quota specified in the administration's bill 
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is 1,450,000 short tons. Domestic interests urge that our domestic 
quota is less than this year’s production and Cuba's is more, 
whether or not for international reasons stressed by the State 
Department. Some domestic producers oppose any domestic lim- 
itation short of this year’s production, even though that may 
result in excessive sugar supplies. It should, of course, be said 
that the domestic figure the administration inserted in the bill, 
while less than this year's unusual output, is higher than any 
figure for domestic beet-sugar consumption in the previous history 
of our industry. The highest preceding domestic consumption 
was from beets produced in 1932 and marketed in 1933, namely, 
1,372,703 short tons. All other preceding years showed lower 
domestic consumption. The question remains, and is being 
earnestly debated in Washington at this hour—what is the largest 
limitation on domestic production which may be guaranteed in 
the law, without upsetting the total program of stabilization of 
prices and farmers’ earnings? It is not only a proper subject for 
debate but calls for expert advice, having in view both American 
and world sugar production and their combined effect on sugar 
prices in relation to the world market. It is still hoped by 
domestic representatives that a larger domestic quota will finally 
be written into the bill. Undoubtedly, too, there will be provi- 
sions for a suitable domestic share of any expected or unexpected 
increase in domestic consumption. 

Farmers who believe in growing sugar beets without restriction 
will, no doubt, continue to object to any curtailment whatever of 
production. There are also persons interested in lands suited to 
sugar production acquired for speculative purposes who will simi- 
larly protest. However, farmers, who have thoroughly considered 
the disastrous results on prices of unlimited sugar supplies under 
world conditions, will not fail to grasp that their interests will be 
best served by orderly and centralized joint action and control of 
sugar production and marketing. In this connection, it should 
be mentioned that, if the present bill becomes law, its passage 
will doubtless be promptly followed by a helpful marketing 
agreement. 

MODERATE TARIFFS AND BOUNTIES 


The combination of a more moderate sugar tariff with bounty 
payments is a far sounder treatment of the sugar problem than 
the persistent policy of ever higher tariffs, which has led our 
domestic industry to the verge of ruin. Warnings have been 
sounded for years against the fatal flaws in our old sugar-tariff 
policy. As recently as 1930 ex-Senator Thomas, of Colorado, at 
that time said to be an attorney for the Great Western Sugar 
Co., declared that the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill, to quote his 
words, “dooms the sugar-beet industry to certain extinction.” 
There is a familiar ring about that prophecy, which was then 
properly laid at the Republican door and today is mistakenly 
laid at the Democratic. Senator Thomas’ statement was not 
far-fetched. Under Republican tariff policies we have long paid 
a huge tariff bounty—$40 per ton—to sugar producers in our 
island ons. This has greatly increased Puerto Rican, 
Hawaiian, and particularly Philippine production at the expense 
of world prices and to the disadvantage of domestic sugar grow- 
ers. Sugar from these islands enters the United States duty free. 
In contrast, Cuba, a foreign country, pays on sugar coming here 
the tariff of $40 per ton. Our present domestic sugar production, 
therefore, is much less threatened by Cuba than by the Philip- 
pines’ output, which for years has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds. In 1933, for example, the United States consumed almost 
three times as much Philippine sugar—1,247,000 tons to be exact, 
and this year it will be more—and only half as much Cuban sugar 
as we consumed from these islands 9 years ago, in 1925. Indeed, 
it is this tariff-stimulated switch from Cuba to the Philippines 
which has thrown Cuba—which since our War with Spain has 
been under our guardianship—into the agonies of starvation and 
revolution and brought us in recent months to the brink of an- 
other costly military intervention. 


A WISER SUGAR POLICY 


Because of these effects of our tariff policies on sugar producers, 
some of us have long urged a new tariff policy, reducing through a 
lower tariff, the stimulus to excessive Philippine and other island 
production, and safeguarding domestic growers through a bounty. 
This substitute and wiser method receives administration and 
other expert approval in the pending bill. However novel the 
proposal in some parts of the country, it is not new to experts 
or to the splendid Colorado sugar-producing areas I know best. In 
1930 the advantage of combining moderate sugar tariffs and boun- 
ties was definitely submitted for many weeks to discussion and 
debate before sugar growers and other farmers of that famous 

region. The election result was a mandate in which beet 
growers joined other citizens in favor of these key features of 
President Roosevelt's bill. I am, therefore, merely repeating when 
I say—backed by long official experience on the Tariff Commis- 
sion—that the pending bill is the most constructive tariff effort 
to save and promote our domestic sugar industry in the history 
of this country. It is the Rooseveltian new deal experimentally 
applied to sugar. This new approach to an old problem is so well 
worth trying that growers can afford for the time being to be less 
worried about some details. It represents an immense advance 
over out-worn methods. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace was 
amazed that sugar producers have not enthusiastically seized this 
opportunity to lift sugar out of politics, provide reasonable and 
stable production and prices, and assure sugar growers under any 
and all circumstances at least living earnings from beets by re- 
ceiving under the law their fair exchange value. Having his at- 
tention drawn to a loose, and in part foolish, hypothetical discus- 
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sion by a previous witness, Secretary Wallace, whose intelligence 
and uprightness are beyond question, declared in substance that 
he will administer the law so as to safeguard the industry. He 
insisted, as anyone who understands it knows, that the bill looks 
to the relief of beet growers and he denies that it contemplates in 
any respect the elimination or retirement of the sugar industry. 


TARIFF REDUCTION THROUGH THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


Sugar farmers naturally want to know the effect of the admin- 
istration bill on farm crops and earnings from sugar. However, 
one important fact must first be mentioned. A tariff commis- 
sion—which is still Republican, because its membership has not 
yet been changed—working under the provisions of the tariff law 
of 1930, passed by a Republican Congress and approved by Presi- 
dent Hoover, has very recently unanimously recommended to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a half cent per pound reduction in the tariff on 
sugar. When we talk of restricting sugar production, therefore, 
it should be remembered that if President Roosevelt acts on the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendation, without doing anything else, 
the result may be a disorganized market, with reduced prices for 
sugar and sugar growers, which in the end will impose some prac- 
tical restrictions on production. Tariff experts calculate that such 
reduced prices, unless something is done to offset them, may for a 
time diminish returns to beet farmers 75 cents or more per ton 
of beets. Fortunately the needed offsetting factor is found in 
President Roosevelt's bill. The President has shown his friend- 
liness to domestic growers by making clear that, before he acts 
under the law and proclaims the Tariff Commission’s recom- 
mended reduction, he is willing, through the present bill, to save 
farmers from such reduced prices by imposing under the present 
bill a processing tax equal to the reduction approved by the 
Tariff Commission. That would leave the domestic price level 
unchanged, and out of the processing taxes the growers would be 
paid their bounties, as was done in the case of wheat growers. 

SUGAR GROWEES’ BENEFITS 

If this bill had been law during the last few months, our farm- 
ers, who expect to receive an average of about $5.30 per ton for 
last year’s beets, would instead be now assured of 
this cash crop an average of something like 
farmer can do his own calculating with this 
point. Under the bill payments will be made on th 
fair exchange value of beets and cane, thus making a 
ing with changing living costs, but always assuring pure 
power for articles farmers buy equal to the eee power of 
beets and cane in the 5-year period from August 1909 to July 1914. 

Bearing in mind that increasing tariffs on sugar during the last 
10 years have brought decreasing, not increasing, returns to beet 
growers, the significance of the offer of pre-war fair exchange 
value to sugar farmers is plain. Farmers in times past have as- 
sumed that if they obtained higher prices in dollars per ton by 
bargains with factories at the planting season, their problems 
would be solved. They have, therefore, accepted contracts with 
factories making some or all of the returns from beets dependent 
on the price of sugar, then waited for that price to rise. How- 
ever, even when the price of sugar goes up, the price of other com- 
modities also usually rises to the general price level. The net 
result at the end of a crop year with rising prices is often no 
better and sometimes worse than when prices remain unchanged. 
For example, in 1927, when farmers received as much as $7.67 per 
ton for beets, the highest figure in the 1925-33 period, the average 
prices of articles farmers buy had advanced 50 percent above the 
pre-war level, so that beet farmers were actually no better off with 
$7.67 per ton than in the pre-war period with an average price 
of $5.67 per ton. 

Since 1920, except in the year 1923, farmers have not received 
the fair-exchange value for their sugar-beet crops which is 
assured to them by the administration's bill. In fact, the bill now 
before Congress has been expressly drawn to remedy this situation 
and aid beet and cane growers. The funds and machinery are pro- 
vided for giving growers fair-exchange value for their crops, This 
means that as prices of articles that farmers buy increase, the beet 
and cane prices per ton to growers will increase. Surely this is 
more valuable to farmers than to rely on possible price increases 
for sugar which may never materialize. In other words, under the 
bill, the grower, even if the price of goes down, has a Govern- 
ment price guaranty, and, of course, if prices of sugar under his 
company contract go up and entitle him to more, he then gets 
more under his contract. 

Expert analysis of the bill, applied to individual growers, also 
shows that under the administration's plan, total receipts for 
beets produced on the proposed restricted acreage should exceed 
the total received under present conditions under a larger un- 

restricted acreage. If, on the other hand, the bill does not become 
law, and sugar prices decline in an unstabilized market, growers 
will receive substantially less per acre for beets than would be 
received under the pending bill if adopted. With reference to 
the proposed restriction in acreage, two facts should be borne in 
mind. One is that there will be less expense on the smaller 
acreage. The other is that the unused acres can, if the farmer 
likes, be devoted to the production of any other crops than those 
termed “basic” under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


SURPLUS PRODUCTION 


It should be added that the administration has in view plans 
for care of excess sugar supplies now available from the 
various producing areas supplying the United States market and 
that its plans look in the direction either of the distribution of 
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such supplies over a considerable period, or the removal of all 
or part of such supplies from the market, without damaging 
market prices, 

FUTURE OF INDUSTRY 


Complaints have been made that such restrictions on domestic 
production will ruin the industry. Naturally representatives of 
sugar-producing regions have earnestly urged the largest possible 
domestic production consistent with reasonable sugar prices and 
farm earnings. It must be pointed out that the industry was 
not ruined year before last when production was about equal 
to the limitations proposed in the administration’s bill. Indeed 
the industry, both factories and growers, received better returns 
and were generally more prosperous in years when production was 
considerably below the level now suggested by the administration. 


EXPORT MARKETS 


Our sugar-producing farmer ought also to bear in mind that 
great numbers of American farmers in other States, such as wheat 
growers and hog raisers, have their separate problems and inter- 
oe The pending bill offers to such other farmers an opportunity 

to increase some of their export markets for agricultural com- 
modities for which there is now a domestic surplus. In 1928 it 
was estimated that 1,738,000 acres were required to grow the 
exports, such as lard and wheat flour, we then sent to Cuba, while 
in 1932 only 921,000 American acres were required for that pur- 
pose. Restoration of the Cuban market for more than 800,000 
acres of American exports to the 1928 level is, therefore, sought by 
other American farmers. To -raising States, of course, sugar 
production comes first, but other States have their representatives 
in Congress and are also making their appeals for consideration. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, although I introduced the present measure in 
the Senate for the administration and am convinced that its pro- 
gram, which permits reasonable amendments, is highly construc- 
tive and important, I have no wish to force on American sugar 
growers this legislation if they really oppose it, however much I 
believe it will help them. So far, however, the messages I have 
received lead me to conclude that the bulk of sugar farmers who 
know what is in the bill strongly favor the legislation. 

While, of course, wanting the largest practicable quota for do- 
mestic sugar growers, I declare with confidence that the admin- 
istration’s bill is so meritorious in substance and plans that most 
of the opposition proceeds either from lobbyists for powerful 
special interests or from those who favor some other less helpful 
plan which will not protect the growers if Congress fails to legis- 
late. With many informed men in W. m, who are publicly 
criticizing and privately praising this bill, it is time for the grow- 
ers to make their own decision. The impending probable change 
in the sugar tariff immensely strengthens the argument for the 
bill. For one, I am satisfied that sugar growers, made more than 
ever alert by our long depression, will not, in line with one of 
Aesop’s Fables, throw away the substance of farm help to plunge 
after the shadow of a long-discredited tariff policy. If the bill 
becomes law, American sugar growers should rejoice that 1934 saw 
a leader in the White House of sufficient vision and courage to 
Move experimentally toward a long delayed but necessary new 
deal for the sugar industry. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF—ARTICLE BY FRANK R. KENT 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, on last Monday I attempted to 
analyze the report of the Labor Department on unemploy- 
ment. This morning there appears an article in the Balti- 
more Sun touching the question of unemployment and relief. 
It is a good-tempered article, one of the best I have read. 
It is written by Mr. Frank R. Kent. I believe everyone 
would like to read it, and I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
inserted in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 8, 1934] 
THE GREAT GAME OF POLITICS—THE BOTTOM PROBLEM 
By Frank R. Kent 


WASHINGTON, March 7. 

The seriousness of the situation that now confronts the adminis- 
tration is appreciated by the more thoughtful men within it. It 
has not, however, been plainly stated by any spokesman. 

Heads of the various new deal agencies, each immersed in 
his own experiment, have no chance to grasp it. Only those can 
who try to see the thing as a whole. It is no exaggeration to say 
these are worried. There is a division of opinion as to how to 
deal with the problem publicly. On the one hand there is the 
necessity of sustaining popular optimism with the illusion of 
success; on the other is urgent need of driving home the fact that 
the crisis is acute, It is not easy to make the choice. One way 
involves glossing over the facts; the other means unpleasant 
admissions. 

The truth is the Federal relief projects show ags of getting 
beyond control. In another year, unless means lessening the 
burden are found, they will be. As Mr. arasi aman works 
ago, said of C.W.A., “ We have the bull by the tail and can not let 
go.” This is what is back of the tremendous N.R.A. drive to com- 
pel industry to employ more men, to shorten hours, and spread 
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work. It is back of the demand for complete tariff control for the 
President, and the determination to prevent additional appro- 
pee for veterans. Behind the whole looms the fact that the 

eral Government, in cooperation with the States, is today sup- 
porting with public funds millions of men and women. This is 
the basic administration problem. If support is withdrawn, the 
condition might be chaotic. Under present conditions the Gov- 
ernment dares not do that. This was shown when the President 
announced a new relief plan as a substitute for the C.W.A., which 
is exactly the same thing, except in name. 

If the Government stops, millions will be without means of 
subsistence. If it continues, in the judgment of one highly 
placed man, it will break both the Federal Government and the 
States. It is enough to cause concern. No one has exact figures, 
but in every State thousands of families are on the Government 
pay rolls. The total runs high into the millions and the funds, 
partly Federal and partly State—except in one or two cases where 
the States have refused to do anything and the Government 
does it all—represent a huge total. Many of these people are 
actually in need, but no small proportion prefers to live this 
way than to work. Many never expect to work again. Many get 
2 pay than they could by working either for business or on 
arms. 

In addition, the machine to handle and distribute the cash is 
big, elaborate, and expensive. In every State there is a large 
central salaried organization headed by a Federal director. In 
every county of every State there is a similar organization in 
miniature. There has been no tabulation of the number thus 
employed or the cost, but no one denies the overhead is great. 
The President says the Government cannot be expected to keep 
this up indefinitely. It not only cannot be expected to keep it 
up—it can not keep it up. More than anything else it is the item 
responsible for the great increase in national deficit and debt. 
Within the past year it has forced every State to plunge deeper 
in the hole. In Maryland last year it was necessary to increase 
the State debt by twelve millions—nearly 50 percent. This year 
to get its share of Federal funds an equally great increase will be 
essential. Thus in 2 years the State debt will have been doubled. 
Maryland is merely a typical State. If there is indefinite con- 
tinuation, the end of this is clear. It means, say those who —_ 
the facts, either chaos or paper inflation. When the 
finally drained, the Government will have to print the money. 

The real problem is the relief problem. There seems no sense 
in not plainly stating it. It is at the bottom of everything, and 
it has to be solved if we are to keep solvent. Unless it is, the 
whole new deal is doomed. The President knows this and so 
do his better-class advisers. The hope lies in a business recovery 
by the end of the year far greater than today. 


THE STIMSON DOCTRINE AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial in the Nation of 
March 7, 1934, entitled Retreat from Stimson.” The de- 
sire for peace which has permeated our entire Nation has 
led us to think of other nations as we think of ourselves. 
Idealism has its place and must be maintained; however, we 
must not be blind to conditions as they are in the world 
today. We do not desire war, but if war should come, what 
shall we say of ourselves and the lack of preparation which 
is everywhere manifest among us? We need deceive our- 
selves no longer. A distinguished religious leader told me 
that in his opinion there are not more than two chancel- 
leries in the world which can be counted upon to up- 
hold the principles of the Prince of Peace. If war should 
come, economic demands would be made upon us which we 
would be unprepared to meet. These demands would come 
whether we maintained neutrality or not. The economic pro- 
gram which calls for curtailed production has no justifica- 
tion in either peace or war, but it certainly will show at its 
worst disadvantage when the flames of war begin to consume 
all and more than the warring nations can produce. War 
leads to devastation, famine, and want. War orphans, war 
widows, and hungry civilian populations will then cry out 
for aid and we shall be unprepared to meet their needs. 
The wisdom of Joseph, who realized that inevitably years of 
plenty are followed by years of want, is just as true as ever. 
In the interests of our national well-being and of the im- 
pending world crisis every dictate of high idealism and com- 
mon sense unite to demand that we now prepare in every 
possible way to meet the emergency which lies ahead. I 
also ask unanimous consent to have inserted at this point in 
my remarks an editorial from the Irish World entitled 
“Armageddon.” 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 
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[From the Nation, Mar. 7, 1934] 
RETREAT FROM STIMSON 


Washington dispatches indicate that President Roosevelt is 
thinking of modifying the Stimson doctrine. Such modification 
would inevitably result in American recognition of the Japanese 
State of Manchukuo. These reports have met with no denial 
either from the White House or from the State Department. Nev- 
ertheless, we find it hard to believe that the President is seriously 
contemplating a retreat from the Stimson doctrine, or if he is, 
that he has really weighed the consequences of such action. 

When Japan by its conquest of Manchuria set the civilized 
world at defiance and brazenly violated its obligations under the 
League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact, and the nine-power treaty, 
the United States could have followed any one of several courses. 
It could have attempted to enforce the treaties to which it is a 
party by the employment of force in the form of a blockade or 
by direct intervention, either independently or in concert with the 
other parties to these treaties. Or it could, jointly with the other 
powers, have applied economic sanctions, thus depriving Japan of 
the materials it needed to carry on its campaign of aggression. 
On the other hand, it could have sat back and done nothing, 
allowing the Japanese to go their way without restraint. 

Instead of any of these the United States chose a middle course. 
It elected to rely upon moral suasion as a means of obtaininz 
enforcement of and respect for the peace treaties. Under the 
Stimson doctrine it refused to recognize any territorial gains or 
other changes resulting from military on or from viola- 
tion of international agreements. This doctrine was immediately 
adopted by the entire membership of the League of Nations ex- 
cept Japan and Siam. As an in part of the doctrine it was 
agreed that recognition should be withheld from Manchukuo. 
Thus the moral weight of the whole world was thrown against 
Japan and its conquest of Manchuria. 

That this policy was having the desired effect may be seen from 
the extraordinary efforts the Japanese have been making to break 
through the solid diplomatic blockade of Manchukuo. They have 
not even been above attempting to trick the Western Powers into 
recognizing Manchukuo. They have labored hard and long to 
build up the pretense of an independent state in Manchuria, 
going so far as to lift the pitiable Manchu prince, Pu-yi, out of 
obscurity to set him upon a new “imperial” throne. They have 
endeavored to win French recognition by promising French capi- 
tal a share in the economic exploitation of Manchuria, and Ger- 
man recognition by dangling attractive trade opportunities before 
the hard-pressed Hitler me. While these efforts are mainly 
significant because they betray the anxiety the Japanese have felt 
in consequence of the world’s moral condemnation of their ag- 
gression, it now appears that the Japanese maneuvers may soon 
succeed in breaking through the united front of the powers. 
French capitalists are reported ready to extend long-term credits 
to the South Manchuria Railway, while the German Government 
is said to be on the verge of recognizing Manchukuo. 

If one country abandons the Stimson doctrine in the hope of 
gaining commercial or other economic advantage, every other 
power will be sure to follow. This will mean a reversal of the 
League's . though the reversal may not be formally es 
claimed; and it has been indicated in Washington that if th 
League changes its stand the United States will do likewise. Even 
from a purely selfish point of view such action on the part of the 
powers would be foolish, for Japanese Government and private- 
monopoly interests have already grabbed virtually everything of 
consequence in Manchuria. Moreover, if reports from Moscow are 
true—and these reports can readily be confirmed by the American 
Military Intelligence Service in the Far East—the Japanese are 
developing Manchuria largely with a view to using it as a military 
base for an invasion of Siberia. American recognition of Man- 
chukuo would then be equivalent to giving American support to 
preparations for another Japanese war of aggression. In brief, we 
should be endangering the p of our recent rapprochement 
with the Soviet Union. But recognition of Manchukuo would be 
more than foolish, and in its implications it would go far beyond 
any bearing it might have on our relations with Moscow. It 
would mean the abandonment of a moral principle for the sake 
of political or commercial gain. It would place a heavy premium 
on treaty violations. It would, in fact, place the United States in 
the role of treaty breaker, at least in spirit, since recognition of 
the booty State of Manchukuo would constitute open and un- 
ashamed approval of the Japanese rape of Manchuria in defiance 
of all Japan’s international obligations. 


[From the Irish World, Mar. 3, 1934] 
ARMAGEDDON 


When careful and impartial observers the world over are pre- 
dicting the outbreak of a new world war, and when a priest of 
the Catholic Church endorses such a prediction, it is time for 
those who believe in peace to be prepared to maintain it. 

Preaching recently in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, 
Rev. Father Joseph C. Fleming made this significant remark: 

“Whether we know it or not, the battle lines are forming for 
Armageddon, and the most disheartening reflection at the moment 
is the world’s indifference to this tremendous fact.” 

Not only are militaristic powers urging on the war lords to re- 
newed battle, but there are subsurface movements gathering mo- 
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mentum which threaten the overthrow of all ordered government 
everywhere. 

So far as this latter aspect of the situation is concerned, few 
will deny that misgovernment has done more than anything else 
to encourage these subversive elements. They can be seen in 
action the world over. Here in the United States we have escaped, 
at least to some extent, the penalty for this state of affairs, not 
because there was no abuse of governmental power here but 
because there is in Washington at this time a man of the people 
resolved to rid us of the parasites who have fattened on the 
wealth created by the people. 

For years the Irish World has opposed with all the force at its 
command not only the abuse of riches but the unjust accumula- 
tion of riches. Today a similar protest is being voiced in many 
quarters, on the radio, and in the pulpit. There has come to be a 
realization of the fact that something is radically wrong with a 
system which permits thousands, nay, millions, to starve in desti- 
tution while a few possess many times more money than they 
will ever be able to use. 

We protested against people suffering from lack of food and 
clothing in a country which produced a surplus of food and cloth- 
ing. Today that protest is being sounded all over the Nation. The 
only difference is that our protest was voiced at a time when the 
racketeers and the profiteers were in power; it has become more 
popular today when those at the head of the Government are 

an assault upon these forces of evil. 

Not merely 2, 5, and 10 years ago, but 40, 50, and 60 years ago 
the Irish World—as its files show—took a determined stand 
against those who took the profits of the workers and used them 
for their own enrichment while the worker himself and his family 
seldom escaped from the shadow of starvation and destitution. 

The advent of a new deal in our National Government has 
given rise to the hope that these abuses will be corrected here and 
those responsible for them will receive the punishment they have 
richly earned. It is too much to hope that everything can be 
accomplished in a year or two, but the fact that the situation has 
been recognized and faced and that the general cleaning out of 
these parasites has commenced has had a great deal to do with the 
present tranquillity of this country. The people believe in Roose- 
velt and in the Roosevelt policies. They are giving him a full and 
generous measure of support. They refuse to listen to the critics 
who try to tell them that Roosevelt is all wrong, not because they 
reject criticism but because the critics have no alternative to offer 
that does not ultimately lead back to the selfsame system which 
brought about the wide-spread wreck and ruin which we call the 
depression. : 

In other nations we see riots and bloodshed as oppressed people 
rebel against tyranny. We must look further than the newspaper 
reports to know why these things are. We are told that Socialists 
revolted in Vienna; that they were quelled by anti-Nazi organiza- 
tions. These are probably facts, but why are people attracted to 
socialism, to Nazi and Fascist doctrines? Is it not because they 
are the victims of social oppression? Where this oppression does 
not exist, or where efforts are being made to change the system 
which brought it into being, these elements obtain little or no 
support from the mass of the people. The people of Paris rebelled 
against abuse, corruption, and gross fraud; not against their 
system of government but against the acts of those in that 
government. 

On the other side of the question we see so-called “statesmen ” 
striving deliberately to bring about another deluge of blood. How 
few and how puny are the efforts being made to create friendship 
between nations; how many are working to stir up enmity! In 
central Europe, at the present time, there are men who make no 
secret of their intention to start another war if the opportunity 
is afforded them. The Governments of France, England, Italy, and 
Germany are kept in leash chiefiy because of lack of money with 
which to purchase munitions. Plot and counterplot, intrigue 
and trickery, are characteristic of the chancellories of Europe to- 
day; more, are their chief occupation. Russia rattles the saber; 
Japan snaris. And the greatest country of them all, the one 
with the least warlike intentions, the one that is creditor to the 
world, scraps its fleet, reduces its army, and invites a warring 
world to come and take it. 

The aia situation today, viewed dispassionately, is loaded with 
dynamite. 

It may be that armageddon approaches. If such be the case, it 
is evident that the one nation capable of saving what remains of 
our civilization is this Republic of the West. Here, at least, let 
us be strong enough to keep out of war; let us do all that lies in 
our power to prevent war by having the strength to render a 
decisive “ no.” 

The future of humanity may yet rest upon the shoulders of 
those who govern this country. 


EDUCATION AND PREVENTION OF CRIME—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
COPELAND 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the subject Edu- 
cation and the Prevention of Crime ”, delivered by the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp] before the National 
Education Association, department of superintendence, 
Cleveland, Ohio, convention, on February 28, 1934. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Any Member of the United States Senate would be flattered by 
an invitation to speak to this group. I say this because the 
National Education Association is representative of what in many 
respects is the most important profession practiced by men and 
women. 

We have chosen in America to turn over to the school teachers 
not only those duties which are naturally theirs, but also many of 
the functions which should be performed in the home. We have 
come to expect the teacher to instruct our children in manners, 
personal hygiene, social etiquette, and the household arts. We 
expect the teacher to give by precept and example that moral and 
ethical training which in other times was imparted by the home 
and the church. 

At this moment I have no desire to challenge the fundamental 
wisdom of this, our almost universal custom. It is mentioned 
merely to prepare the way for certain comments which will follow. 

Before entering upon that discussion, let me pay a brief tribute 
to the teacher. I that public servant as the most potent 
factor in the training of our children in honesty, worthy ambition, 
self-control, and substantial preparation for merited success in the 
battle of life. 

It happens many times that the influence of an inspiring teacher 
has neutralized evil tendencies which environment has imposed 
upon unfortunate children. No thoughtful person who analyzes 
his own mind can fail to find reason for gratitude to this or that 
teacher for the rich contribution of noble thoughts and desires 
planted there during school days. 

The teacher is the most self-sacrificing, hard-working, and poorly 
paid individual of all those included in the schedule of public 
servants. That is my honest conviction and one I have held for 
many years. 

Certain recent experiences of my own have given me a growing 
belief that America must lean still more heavily upon the school 
teacher. As chairman of a committee appointed by the United 
States Senate to investigate crime, it has been my duty to listen 
to the testimony of hundreds of witnesses. What we have learned 
centers upon one point—the necessity of preventing juvenile de- 
linquency. To accomplish this the schools can do more than all 
other agencies within public control. 

The importance of what I shall have to say to you is emphasized 
by the statistics of crime. In the United States today the average 
age of the criminal is 23 years. The largest age group is found 
at 19 and the next largest group at 18. The seeds of moral delin- 
quency sown and grown during school age develop into evil 
plants, the fruits of which are publicly displayed by boys and 
giris long before maturity of their minds and bodies. 

In saying these things to this particular group I am not un- 
mindful that the members of your association have long been 
concerned over the problems which crime presents. I am aware 
of the serious thought you have given this subject and am ac- 
quainted with your research bulletin on Crime Prevention 
Through Education, published tn 1932, and your Tenth Yearbook 
on Character Education, published in the same year. 

I am depending on your wide background of knowledge to fill in 
an outline of the facts for which I have but brief space. I must 
trust: your trained imaginations to supply the details, depending 
upon your proven patriotism and loyalty to perfect and carry out 
some such plan as the one I shall propose. 

First, let me present a brief statement of fact: From several 
sources, apparently authoritative estimates of the cost of crime, 
it appears to total approximately one fourth of our national in- 
come. This sum, as is pointed out in your bulletin, exceeds by 
at least three times our total expenditures for education. We 
can agree, I believe, that the cost of crime in money and in 
reduced morality of the people is devastating beyond computation. 

You know better than I how much the situat'on has been ag- 
gravated by recent publicity given the activities within the law of 
certain metropolitan bankers, utility heads, and business execu- 
tives. Such infractions of the moral law reported by the press, 
are dramatic presentations which must have undermined the 
public morale and the morals of many individuals. Your minds 
will quickly jump to acts within your own knowledge, where per- 
haps there may have been smaller monetary losses but which are 
equally distressing examples of that lack of the sense of trustee- 
ship and general public spirit which should characterize men of 
affairs. The antisocial conduct of persons operating within the 
law, ruthlessly exploiting the economic resources of the public, 
has inflamed the minds and emotions of criminals and 
Recognized as one of the major causes of our economic condition, 
those acts have added to the general social unrest. 

In short, the factors that have acted to promote criminality 
have been added to of late because of economic conditions, and 
what the average man believes is the chief cause of our economic 
distress. No matter how we approach the problem, we surely 
must agree that the menace of antisocial behavior and actual 
crime is greater than ever before. 

Where does crime begin? The answer to that question will 
determine what we should do about it. While there are many 
causes, no doubt, yet there will be no dispute of the thesis that 
the perfect home should develop the perfect character. 

Most of us regard character building as the primary responsi- 
bility of the home. But, if I may jump to my conclusion on this 
point, I am forced to recognize that there is no immediate hope 
of greatly improving the home conditions of those who may later 
follow criminal careers. To accomplish this end is a long-range 
process. 
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We think of the church as having a heavy responsibility in 
character building. But as regards this, I can criticize no church 
except my own. For any except my own denomination I have no 
right to comment upon the adequacy of its character-building 
program or to make recommendations for the extension of its 
work. I will say of my own denomination that I believe there is 
much more it should be doing. But whatever the churches may 
do in the future, we cannot turn to them for an immediate and 
major attack on the problem of crime. I pause only long enough 
to express confidence that the church will lend support to a well- 
planned program of prevention. 

This brings me to the schools. It is an old custom, familiar to 
you, to carry to the doorstep of the school all the problems that 
cannot be solved in the home or elsewhere in the community. To 
blame the schools and the teachers appears to be one of the 
diversions of the American people. But it is not in this spirit 
that I approach the subject under discussion. 

I could devote my available time to reviewing the forces which 
have tended to transfer from the home to the school almost the 
entire responsibility for the welfare of children. To you this is 
a well-known story. But when I turn my thoughts to what the 
schools can and should do in the matter before us, I have been 
wondering how the public would respond to a new plan. What 
would happen to a proposal that the public schools assume the 
responsibility for a basic crime-prevention program? 

In face of the alarming facts about crime and the growing anti- 
social conduct within the law, may not the public be wondering 
what has happened and why? How many are inquiring how such 
a state of affairs has come to pass in a country that has so lib- 
erally supported schools for the express purpose of insuring good 
citizenship? 

Personally, of course, I do not place upon the American public- 
school system primary responsibility for this crisis. But what 
shall we say in reply to those who charge the public schools with 
a share of the blame? 

The report and a digest of the hearings of our Senate subcom- 
mittee, which will soon be off the press, contain pointed discus- 
sions of this question. I want to refer you to this report for com- 
ments on the merits of the public-school record of past perform- 
ance. Whatever may be your own conclusions, I know you are 
ready to face the issue of your future responsibilities in this field; 
and, of course, it is the future alone that we can do anything 
about, whether in the line of your duty or mine. 

One of the questions I want to ask you today is this: 

Does the habit of appraising the influences of schools exclusively 
in terms of intellectual achievement and manual skill have any- 
thing or everything to do with our trouble? 

To define clearly what I mean I want to make reference to two 
recent publications: First, the committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, in its report issued last May, 
stated that the purpose of college teaching is to “induce self- 
propelled intellectual activity on the part of the student.” 

The second reference is to a report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies, entitled, “A Charter for the Social Sciences in the 
Schools”, drafted by Charles A. Beard. This is intended to em- 
phasize the value of scholarship and skill in scientific method as a 
primary dominating objective. This point of view is epitomized 
on the ninety-ninth page of the report, which I quote: 

“All the way through the schools the process may be followed, 
ever sharpening the mind” (the italics are mine) by increasing 
the complexity of the situations about which questions are asked 
and of the materials necessary to correct answers, rising steadily 
in the complexity and abstraction of the subjects considered.” 

The words “character”, “conduct”, “behavior”, “attitude”, 
and “emotions” do not appear in Beard’s index. His discussion 
of character and the process of character building are limited to 
a few sentences in the closing pages of his 117-page charter. 
These two reports financed by large foundations seem to repre- 
sent the point of view of orthodox leadership of our higher edu- 
cational institutions. 

Is it proper for me to ask: Have not educators tended to define 
the job of the schools in terms of developing tool skills, and of 
mastering narrowly defined content? Have they not placed un- 
duly exclusive emphasis upon sharpening the minds of those 
who are to be the lawyers and the executives of the future, as 
well as the minds of the average run of us who pass through the 
school system? 

Has not the habit of appraising the results of schools in terms 
exclusively of intellectual achievement and manual skill tended 
to produce a citizenry with sharpened wits and skilled crafts- 
manship rather than a realizing sense of social obligation and 
good citizenship? 

Has not our attention been too sharply focused on the uni- 
versal mastery of scientific method, to the exclusion of the per- 
sonal and social needs of the masses of our children? 

Let me turn from this questioning process a moment to say 
this: Sometimes the scientist becomes so engrossed in what he 
sees in the microscope that he fails to lift his eye from the in- 
strument to gaze upon the wide world about him. 

I have asked what I intended to be pointed questions regarding 
problems which to me as a layman are not being solved by the 
intelligentsia—and I use that word with entire respect. Have not 
teachers and teachers’ colleges, in their zeal for a predetermined 
curriculum and for a universal intellectual discipline, forgotten 
that their objective is good citizens rather than subject matter 
preciosa In all candor, I believe they are shooting over the 

get. 
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We must take society as it is. Our program of education must 
be suited to the requirements and capabilities of each boy and 
girl according to individual need. In view of this self-evident 
truth, it may be fortunate that the many and no doubt brilliant 
suggestions of educational literature have met no more than 
intellectual, languid, and ephemeral acceptance. Far be it from 
me to criticize, but, in humility of spirit, I contend that there is 
something in education more vital than sharpening the mind. 

Undoubtedly many ideas in education now considered too ad- 
vanced will find a place in the practice of the schools of the 
future. It is to be expected that there should exist some lag 
between the time of general acceptance of a policy, program, or 
principle and its complete incorporation into practice. 

Even though the program I present today may be approved by 
you, it will take time to appraise its value. But certainly as 
regards past objectives has there not been an excessive lag in the 
field of education? Even though this exists in public education, 
it is also true in home training, in parent education, in the 
efforts of the church, and in the work of character-building agen- 
cies. But these last institutions are outside your field. Certainly 
your desire is to define the objectives of teaching and of the total 
school experience and to realize them as soon as possible. 

I want to refer next to the 1932 Bulletin No. 17, Monograph 
No. 13, of the United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, entitled “ Provisions for Individual Differences, Mark- 
ing, and Promotion.” This monograph reports a study covering 
the efforts of the secondary schools to break away from traditional 
practices and to adjust their programs to individual needs. This 
report appears to indicate that there is a tremendous desire to do 
something about the problem of the differences in individuals. 
But in this report I have found grounds to warrant several ques- 
tions: Have not the standardizing agencies of the past, the rigid 
requirements for college entrance, and the prescriptive curriculum 
made well nigh impossible real progress in meeting the variable 
needs of the masses of our students? Have the schools and 
teacher-training institutions made adequate provisions for ascer- 
taining the abilities and needs of pupils as indivduals? Has any 
school or teachers’ college carried out the logical implications of 
Professor Morrison's justly famous statement to the effect that 
teachers should spend half their time studying their pupils as 
growing individuals and the rest of their time doing what that 
study shows to be desirable and necessary? 

My attention was recently called to an interesting innovation 
made by Supt. Herbert S. Weet and inaugurated just before his 
retirement from the public schools of Rochester, N.Y. Dr. Weet 
has been active in your body for so many years that I am conf- 
dent he is known and loved by all of you. 

Dr. Weet has provided for two groupings, (a) in accordance 
with individual ability and (b) a marking system which under- 
takes to recognize five major areas of desired results, including 
character building and habits. I note, however, that in his 
system promotion is decided solely on the marks in tool subjects, 
such as spelling, arithmetic, and geography. 

I hope no one will read into my remarks the slightest inclina- 
tion to criticize any teacher, any parent, any social worker, or 
any clergyman for the emphasis placed upon the scientific method, 
upon objective thinking, or other methods of procedure. Any- 
thing I might say is necessarily no more than the general opinion 
of a layman anxious to be helpful. My purpose is to stimulate 
your interest and to cause you to focus your attention upon what 
I personally regard as important—a restudy of the objectives of 
education from the viewpoint of the individual child who must 
live in a complex and changing society. 

Perhaps the examples I have given are sufficient preface to a 
preliminary concrete suggestion dealing with a way in which 
the public schools can help in a major attack on the prevention 
of crime. The suggestion calls for a thorough-going application 
of a particular one of the many generally accepted proposals 
with which you are familiar, a proposal which, because of the lag 
I have mentioned, has not yet been adopted into universal 
practice. 

Nearly 10 years ago Dr. Ben D. Wood, of Columbia University, 
proposed the adoption of a continuous record card for general 
use in the public-school system. The plan for a continuous 
record has been promoted by various agencies, including the 
American Council on Education. Many individuals have urged 
its adoption. 

Professor Wood early proposed that the school record should 
include not only the classroom grades and objective measures 
which are useful in long-term intellectual guidance but also a 
behavior record so designed as to disclose the blossoming character 
and personal and social development of the child. Such a be- 
havior record has been demonstrated and, as I view it, greatly 
improved in the practice of the Rochester Athaenaeum. 

If the system is used, as I believe it should be, in every com- 
munity, the public schools will have placed every child under con- 
tinuous constructive observation. The child who shows anti- 
social tendencies may then be given special attention and such 
treatment as the individual case requires. Under this system, pre- 
vention of crime can be undertaken in time to produce results. 
You can readily imagine the far-reaching effects if the character- 
building agencies of the community collaborate energetically with 
the schools in helping suspected predelinquents to achieve normal 
adjustment. 

Of course, it is not enough merely to start upon another cam- 
paign of record making. Attics and basements are filled with 
„reports and material which its fond authors thought to be of 
such importance that it might sometime be studied, formulated, 
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If the behavior reports were to be filed in cabinets somewhere, 
in order that a statistically inclined person might use them some- 
time, I should not be interested. Such reports are invaluable, pro- 
vided their significance is recognized and their potentialities are 
wisely exploited. But the realization of these potentialities in 
terms of better individual school adjustments and more effective 
citizenship depends upon a reorientation of our whole 
and administrative personnel regarding the place of guidance, per- 
sonal adjustment, and character building in relation to the curric- 
ulum and the traditional procedures and attitudes which it has 
engendered and perpetuated. 

It ought to be clear that if a pupil in the schools manifests 
habits of thought or tendencies which are or may become anti- 
social in their nature, there should be instituted at once an in- 
quiry to determine what is wrong, and appropriate corrective 
measures should be taken without the traditional subservience to 
the formal integrity of the curriculum. To this end there must 
be set up in connection with every school system a means of im- 
mediate treatment of the child who appears to need it. Surely in 
every community there are enough general medical practitioners, 
dentists, psychiatrists, specialists, and surgeons, also trained psy- 
chologists and social workers, who will gladly examine the child 
and give the school authorities the needed help to determine a 
course of action. 

The thought I have in mind is that the behavior record will 
carry a warning that there is danger along the path of progress 
of this particular pupil, It may be a red light, indicating the 
necessity to stop, look, and listen. If it serves to attract atten- 
tion to the need for special treatment and if, as a result of col- 
laboration with these scientific consultants, the child is returned 
to mental and physical health, our first purpose has been accom- 
plished. 

In urging the importance of the social, personal, and moral in- 
fluences of the schools, I do not mean to minimize the intel- 
lectual influences and scientific disciplines. These are now and, 
I hope, will ever be important in our schools. What I here sug- 
gest is that our pursuit of intellectual discipline shall not be 80 
exclusive as to leave character building to chance, nor so undis- 
criminating with regard to individual limitations and needs as to 
provoke or perpetuate negative reactions and antisocial attitudes 
in some of our children. Let us not forget that while appropriate 
intellectual training may go far toward correcting antisocial atti- 
tudes, it is also true that inappropriate or wrongly motivated 
learning efforts may produce opposite results. 

The testimony of several leading educators at the subcommittee 
hearings indicates that unconstructive attitudes and the forma- 
tion of antisocial groups among school children frequently origi- 
nate in or are perpetuated and aggravated by academic malad- 
justments. Hence the importance of main’ continuous 
records both of growth in academic and intellectual achievements 
and of extra-curricular experiences, personal and social adjust- 
ments, and character development. 

The reports of all school systems that have come to my notice 
reveal an appallingly large number of academic failures in every 
grade year after year. Authentic testimony indicates that many, 
if not most, predelinquents are found in these failing groups. 
Are these failures inevitable or are they due largely to the fact 
that our curriculum is still so rigid that many of our pupils are 
confronted with academic tasks which are beyond their abilities, 
irrelevant to their interests and needs, and which foredoom them 
to what our inflexible academic standards call failure? It 
seems to me, as an interested layman deeply sympathetic with 
teachers in dealing with their complex problems, that the type of 
intellectual and behavior record here proposed, which centers 
attention upon the pupil as a growing entity, cannot fail to 
increase their success in dealing with problem cases of all 

But important as the use of the behavior record will be with the 
problem child, its use is vastly more important with all the rest 
of the pupils. My good friend, Dr. Eugene A. Colligan, president 
of Hunter College, has supplied me with an excellent manuscript 
relating to teacher guidance in conducting character education in 
the public-school system of New York. These guides suggest a 
thoroughly sound program of day-to-day instruction. 

In taking over the guidance of a new pupil, however, the 
teacher is at great disadvantage without a history of the child’s 
behavior in the earlier grades. As I view the problem, behavior 
records promise to do for the practice of the teacher in the field 
of character building what records have done for the doctor in his 
practice. Except in case of emergency, no surgeon would think of 
operating unless he had studied the case records of the patient. 
The reports of what the attending physicians have found in the 
past will help the surgeon to do a good job, and perhaps be the 
determining factor as to what shall be undertaken. 

These references to the behavior-record system pave the way for 
another question: 

Is it possible to do vastly better in character building than we 
are now doing? 

If you answer in the affirmative, there remains the question as 
to how we shall break through the restraints that have stood in 
the way of progress in this field. How must we go about our task 
if we are to make full use of the available knowledge and experi- 
ence at our command? 
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As a first movement in a major attack, let us secure from the 
public a new mandate. Let us have new specifications of the re- 
sults expected from public education, or a restatement of objec- 
tives. I believe that in drawing these specifications there must 
be written in large letters certain primary conditions. We expect 
results in character and in everything that is essential to good 
citizenship rather than results measured chiefly in terms of facts 
learned or in terms of pure intellectual activity or sharpened 
minds. If you agree with me, I am prepared to join with you in 
an effort to win general acceptance of a public policy redefined in 
such terms es I have stated. 

The National Government may assemble facts which will be 
helpful in the formulation of a general policy in education. Let 
it be borne in mind, however, that the States never delegated to 
the Federal Government any legislative or administrative author- 
ity in the field of education. Under our Constitution the ac- 
ceptance of a new policy and of action under such a policy must 
be left to voluntary cooperation. 

In order to have an agency to coordinate such volunteer efforts 
and to assist in the work of our Senate Subcommittee on Crime, 
we have formed an advisory body known as the Education and 
Law Conference.” The plan of organization of the conference as- 
3 that its members will all be voluntary, nonofficial, unpaid 
workers, 

We are in process of organizing an advisory committee and 
several technical committees. Through these we hope to carry on 
the work of the conference. The members of these technical com- 
mittees will be selected from experts known to be free to actively 
participate in the work of the conference. For example, Prof. 
Ben D. Wood has accepted the chairmanship of our committee 
on records, and Prof. W. W. Charters the chairmanship of our 
committee on instructional materials, Other committees will be 
organized as the plan proceeds. 

If we agree upon the wisdom of such an organization, we need 
to consider a second step. Sane, practical measures must be taken 
to develop in practice a full expression of a new American policy 
in education. Such measures should be evolved as will not inter- 
fere with present day essential educational practice and without 
reduction in efficiency in providing the pupils with the tools of 
literacy, It is particularly important in these days of economic 
stress, too, not to increase unduly the cost of the schools. But 
the desired results cannot be attained unless the plan is so stated 
as to catch the imagination of every community and command 
its respect and voluntary cooperation. 

To make a clinical test, to use the words of my profession and 
to demonstrate the type of development proposed, Dr. Ballou, 
superintendent of the Washington schools, is to initiate 
the proposed plan in the District of Columbia. This will involve 
evolution in many areas. You can see that he must face problems 
in administration, records, individual instruction, materials of 
instruction, training teachers in service, adult classes, and evening 
classes. In community contacts there will be a now relationship 
to the movies, the press, the facilities for recreation, the church, 
the juvenile courts, children organizations, and many more. 

In the furtherance of Dr. Ballou's development the American 
Council on Education and the Education and Law Conference 
have set up a joint committee for the coordination of community 
effort in making this development a success. Under this arrange- 
ment the technical committees of the Education and Law Con- 
ference serve in an advisory capacity only. The local joint com- 
mittee functioning as a committee of the American Council has 
assumed the responsibility for all operating activities. 

I have given you the details of this set-up because I want you to 
see how we are proposing to face not only the local conditions but 
the deep-rooted traditions of State rights and local autonomy. 
The most that may be claimed for the Federal Government in such 
a matter is that it is the function of the Congress to do what it 
can for the people under the general-welfare clause of our Consti- 
tution. 

Our experience with prohibition has reminded us that it is dan- 
gerous to attempt to modify the practices of our people in major 
activities through constitutional amendment and Federal legisla- 
tion. Just as the operation of bringing about temperance in Amer- 
ica rests upon the educational agencies of our country, so the 
building of character and good citizenship is more dependent upon 
volunteer cooperation than upon laws. 

It has seemed necessary for the success of Dr. Ballou's project to 
seek general public approval of his plan and also the approval and 
cooperation of the colleges and universities in the District, the 
churches, the so-called character-bullding agencies”, the welfare 
agencies, and all the rest of the agencies which you know from 
experience affect operations of the public-school system. I hope 
the procedure proposed for the District of Columbia will be followed 
in each State. A new deal in education must grow from the 
seeds of progressive ideals and ideas which have been so generally 
planted locally by you and other leaders in the past. 

The agencies of informal education must have a large place in 
any consideration of this subject. For example, the newspapers, 
motion pictures, and the radio make a daily impression on the 
majority of our people. That the combined influence of these 
agencies is growing more constructive requires only a comparison 
of the releases of a decade ago with those of the present. Here, 
as in other areas of education, the path of progress is through 
cooperative study and action, and I hope these agencies will join 
in using for this purpose the education and law conference. 

Because I place such complete dependence upon voluntary co- 
operation, I have concluded there is needed only one general legis- 
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lative enactment by the Congress. In consequence I have intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill which is intended to serve two purposes: 

First, it is intended to establish a privileged status in the Fed- 
eral courts for teachers and their behavior records of the American 
Council rds which I hope will eventually be established 
for every child of school age in this land. 

And second, I hope this bill will establish, so far as the Federal 
Government is concerned, the professional status of the teacher 
as parallel with and comparable in its dignity and authority to 
that of the doctor and clergyman. 

If this proposed act meets with your approval, I trust you will 
join the movement to see that it is also written into the statutes 
of the 48 States. Support of such legislation assumes that you 
are ready to support my major thesis, which is that we must 
redefine the desired objectives of education for our children as 
individuals in society. 

If you support this thesis, I repeat: 

We must secure, from the public, support for a restatement 
of what should be the American policy as to the desired results 
of education in terms of character and citizenship as well as con- 
tent. We must secure from higher educational institutions an 
emancipation from the requirements for college entrance insofar 
as they in fact interfere with the legitimate efforts to achieve 
results in terms of a newly defined public policy. If this policy 
is adopted, the colleges themselves may well go through a period 
of soul searching as to the possibility of their own need of read- 
justing their practices. 

To these ends I bespeak your voluntary cooperation, both in the 
general support of the Education and Law Conference and in the 
work of its education committees, in fostering joint projects initi- 
ated in the spirit of the proposed District of Columbia project. 
If by this means we can make a successful attack upon juvenile 
delinquency, the next generation will bless us for our efforts. If 
we succeed in deepening the public spirit of our students and 
developing that high sense of trusteeship which will stand the 
test during the competitive actions of leter life, we shall have 
saved the Nation from a repetition of the alarming disclosures of 
vicious conduct in high places. We shall have had a large part, 
too, in giving to America the leading place in moral as well as 
technical education, 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE COTTON ALLOTMENT BILL 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I requested the Attorney 
General's Office to give me the benefit of the services of one 
of the best attorneys in the Department on the power of 
Congress under the taxing clause ef the Constitution. Mr. 
Alexander Holtzoff was selected. I submitted to him the bill 
known as the Bankhead cotton control bill” and asked him 
to give me an opinion on the constitutionality of the taxing 
provision of the bill. 

Subsequently Mr. Holtzoff submitted to me his opinion on 
the subject. While this opinion is not an official one I think 
it is valuable and will be helpful to Members of Congress 
who are interested in the subject. I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the opinion was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE COTTON ALLOTMENT BILL (S. 1974) 
By Alexander Holtzoff 


The bill proposes to impose a tax on all cotton ginned in the 
United States. There is to be exempted from this tax an amount 
of cotton grown on each farm not exceeding the amount allotted 
to it by the Secretary of Agriculture. For the purpose of making 
the necessary allotments to each farm engaged in the cultivation 
and production of cotton, the Secretary of Agriculture is directed 
to ascertain the available supply and the probable market re- 

ents of cotton year after year and to apportion it amongst 
the cotton-producing States, the counties within the States, and 
the farms in each county pursuant to a formula prescribed in 
the bill. The bill is thus a revenue measure. 

I. THE BILL IS A VALID EXERCISE OF THE TAXING POWER 


The bill seeks to impose an excise tax on the ginning of cotton. 
The power of Congress to impose excise taxes is unlimited, sub- 
ject only to the qualification that they must be uniform—and 
this has been held to mean uniform in the phical sense. 
The limitations of the fifth and tenth amendments do not cir- 
cumscribe the taxing power in any respect. 

Thus, in McCray v. United States (195 U.S. 27, 61), it was said: 

“Whilst undoubtedly both the fifth and tenth amendments 
qualify, insofar as they are applicable, all the provisions of the 
Constitution, nothing in those amendments operates to take away 
the grant of power to tax conferred by the Constitution upon 
Cc * 


Likewise, in Billings v. United States (232 U.S. 261, 282), the 
Court wrote as follows: 

„It has been conclusively determined that the requirement of 
uniformity which the Constitution imposes upon Congress in the 
levy of excise taxes is not an intrinsic uniformity, but merely a 
geographical one (Flint v. Stone-Tracy Co., 220 U.S. 107; McCray 
v. United States, 195 U.S. 27; Knowlton v. Moore, 178 US. 41). 
It is also settled beyond dispute that the Constitution is not self- 
destructive. In other words, that the powers which it confers 
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on the one hand it does not immediately take away on the other; 
that is to say, that the authority to tex which is given in ex- 
press terms is not limited or restricted by the subsequent pro- 
visions of the Constitution or the amendments thereto, especially 
by the due-process clause of the fifth amendment.” 

it was stated in Brushaber v. Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
(240 U.S. 1, 12, 24): 

“That the authority conferred upon Congress by section 8 of 
article I, to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ' 
is exhaustive and embraces every conceivable power of taxation 
has never been questioned, or, if it has, has been so often authori- 
pact ar at aca MO ADOBE: 1A en ae ba or Non 
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“So far as the due-process clause of the fifth amendment is 
relied upon, it suffices to say that there is no basis for such re- 
liance since it is equally well settled that such clause is not a 
limitation upon the taxing power conferred upon Congress by the 
Constitution; in other words, that the Constitution does not con- 
flict with itself by conferring upon the one hand a taxing power 
and taking the same power away on the other by the limitations 
of the due-process clause,” 

In United States v. Doremus (249 U.S. 86, 93), these principles 
were summarized as follows: 

“The only limitations upon the power of Congress to levy excise 
taxes of the character now under consideration is geographical 
uniformity throughout the United States. This Court has often 
declared it cannot add others. Subject to such limitation, Con- 
gress may select the subjects of taxation and may exercise the 
power conferred at its discretion. (License Taz Cases, 5 Wall. 462, 
471.) Of course, Congress may not in the exercise of Federal 
power exert authority wholly reserved to the States. Many deci- 
sions of this Court have so declared. And from an early day the 
Court has held that the fact that other motives may impel the 
exercise of Federal taxing power does not authorize the courts 
to Inquire into that subject. If the legislation enacted has some 
reasonable relation to the exercise of the taxing authority con- 
ferred by the Constitution, it cannot be invalidated because of 
the supposed motives which induced it. Veazie Bank v. Fenno 
(8 Wall. 533, 541), in which this Court sustained a tax on a 
State bank issue of circulating notes. McCray v. United States 
(195 U.S. 27), where the power was thoroughly considered, and an 
act levying a special tax upon e artificially colored 
was sustained. And see Flint v. Stone Tracy Co. (220 U.S. 107, 
147, 153, 156), and cases cited.” 

The motive of the in 1 a tax is immaterial and 
will not be considered by the judicial branch of the Government 
in determining the constitutionality of a tax measure. Conse- 
quently the mere fact that the ultimate purpose of a tax measure 
is not to collect revenue but to accomplish some other p 
does not constitute a ground for declaring it unconstitutional. 

Thus in 1866 Congress passed an act levying a 10-percent tax on 
bank notes issued by State banks. The real object of the statute 
was not to raise revenue, but to eliminate State bank notes from 
circulation. It is understood that no revenue was ever collected 
under this measure, so effectively was its real purpose accom- 
plished. The validity of this measure was challenged on this 
ground, among others. In Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall. 533) 
the constitutionality of the act was upheld. 

In McCray v. United States (195 US. 27) the Supreme Court up- 
held the validity of the statute taxing oleomargarine. The act 
provided for a very low tax on white oleomargarine and a much 
higher tax on yellow oleomargarine, because the latter so closely 
resembled butter that it was frequently sold as a substitute. 
Again the actual intention of the Co was not to provide a 
new source of revenue, but to suppress the sale of oleomargarine 
as a butter substitute under circumstances under which the pur- 
chaser did not realize that he was not buying real butter. 

A very striking illustration of this principle is found in the 
Narcotic Act, which, under the guise of the exercise of the taxing 
power, placed traffic in narcotics under severe and stringent re- 
strictions in an endeavor to suppress all dealings in drugs other 
than those expressly permitted. Again the validity of this act was 
attacked, but, the objections were overruled and its constitution- 
ality upheld in United States v. Doremus (249 U.S. 86). 

There are two decisions that might possibly be cited as opposed 
to the foregoing line of authorities, but on close analysis they 
become clearly distinguishable. They are the Child Labor Tar 
Case (259 U.S. 21), and Hill v. Wallace (259 U.S. 44). In the first 
of these cases the Supreme Court held unconstitutional a tax on 
all concerns employing child labor. In the second, there was held 
invalid a measure imposing a tax on dealings in grain futures 
other than those consummated on boards of trade and embodying 
an elaborate scheme for regulating boards of trade. In each 
instance, the decision of the Supreme Court was placed on the 
ground that the purpose of the measure was to regulate in- 
trastate business, in one case manufacturing and mercantile con- 
cerns employing child labor, and in the other case, boards of 
trade, which from the facts before the Court did not appear to 
have any relation to interstate commerce. This reasoning is 
clearly inapplicable to the situation here under consideration. 
The business affected by the measure is not a wholly intrastate 
business, On the contrary, it is principally interstate. The 


bill seeks to reach interstate commerce in cotton. It is a well- 
known fact that the major portion of the cotton produced in the 
United States, after it is picked, enters the channels of interstate 
and foreign commerce. This bill does not touch the growth and 
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uction of cotton. 

ns to enter the channels of trade, namely, when it is ginned. 
Most of it then finds its way into interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 


I. THE EXEMPTION FEATURES OF THE BILL ARE VALID 


* The fact that the bill exempts from the tax a certain minimum 
amount of cotton allotted to each producer in no way detracts 
from the validity of the measure. It is within the constitutional 
power of Congress in levying an excise tax to create exemptions. 
An obvious illustration in support of such procedure is found 
in the exemption features of the income tax law, the validity of 
which were expressly upheld in Brushaber v. Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co. (240 U.S. 1). 

Similarly, in the oleo: ne case, to which reference has been 
made (McCray v. United States, 195 U.S. 27), a much higher tax 
was imposed on yellow oleomargarine than on white oleomargarine, 
with the motive of preventing oleomargarine producers from color- 
ing their produce yellow and thereby misleading the public into 
thinking that it is butter. In Billings v. United States (232 US. 
261), the Supreme Court upheld the tax on foreign-built yachts, 
although no similar tax was imposed on yachts of domestic con- 
struction. s 


III. THE BILL DOES NOT CONTAIN ANY DELEGATION OF LEGISLATIVE 
POWER TO THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


The authority to apportion the amount of cotton to be produced 
in any one year by the various cotton-producing States, the coun- 
ties in each such State, and the farms in each county does not 
constitute a delegation of legislative power. The bill fixes a stand- 
ard or a formula which the Secretary of Agriculture is to apply. 
Section 1 declares the policy of Congress. Section 2 the 
Secretary to ascertain from an investigation of the available sup- 
ply of cotton and the probable market requirements, the quantity 
of cotton that should be offered for sale during the succeeding 
cotton-crop year. Section 4 prescribes the measure by which the 
Secretary of Agriculture is to apportion the entire amount of cot- 
ton among the several cotton-producing States, i.e., the ratio of 
the average number of bales produced in each State during the 
5 crop years preceding the passage of the act to the average 
number of bales produced in all the States during the same period. 
On a similar basis he is directed to make an apportionment among 
the several counties in each such State and likewise among the 
various farms within each county. Thus there is no room for 
arbitrary action by the Secretary. The bill directs the Secretary 
of Agriculture to find certain facts and to make certain appor- 
tlonments pursuant to a prescribed formula, This is not a dele- 
gation of legislative power. 

An examination of congressional legislation indicates that from 
the earliest days of the Republic, Congress has had occasion to 
pass laws containing a general principle or a formula, leaving to 
the Executive the determination of the occasion on which the 
general principle should be invoked and the manner in which 
it should be effectuated. Some acts included provisions that 
violations of any regulation that might be made by the Execu- 
tive in carrying it into effect should be deemed criminal offenses. 
In a long line of decisions the Supreme Court has sustained the 
constitutionality of this type of legislation. It realizes that as 
a matter of practical administration of governmental affairs, it 
is impossible to foresee and cover every detall by legislative enact- 
ment. Much must be left to the discretion of executive officials. 
The legislative branch of the Government need properly concern 
itself solely with enacting general principles the detailed applica- 
tion of which must often be left to the judgment of adminis- 
trative officers. Congress delineates and sketches a general out- 
line; the Executive fills in the details. 

These principles were summarized as follows in Mutual Film 
Corp. v. Ohio Industrial Commission (236 US. 230, 245): 

“While administration and legislation are quite distinct powers, 
the line which separates exactly their exercise is not easy to 
define in words. It is best recognized in illustrations. Un- 
doubtedly the legislature must declare the policy of the law and 
fix the legal principles which are to control in given cases; but 
an administrative body may be invested with the power to ascer- 
tain the facts and conditions to which the policy and principles 
apply. If this could not be done there would be infinite con- 
fusion in the laws, and in an effort to detail and to particularize, 
they would miss sufficiency both in provision and execution.” 

Within a few years after the adoption of the Constitution, 
during the second administration of George Washington, Con- 
gress, by the act of June 4, 1794, granted to the President au- 
thority to lay an embargo on all ships and vessels in the ports 
of the United States “ whenever, in his opinion, the public safety 
shall so require”, and under regulations, to be continued or 
revoked whenever he shall think proper.” 

By the act of February 9, 1799, the President was given au- 
thority to remit and discontinue for the time being the restraints 
and prohibitions which Congress had prescribed with respect to 
commercial intercourse with the French Republic “if he shall 
deem it expedient and consistent with the interest of the United 
States”, and to revoke such order “ whenever in his opinion the 
interest of the United States shall require.” 

During the administration of Thomas Jefferson, Congress, by 
the act of December 19, 1806, delegated to the President the power 
to suspend the operation of the nonimportation act, “if in his 
judgment the public interest should require it.” 

By an act approved on May 1, 1810, by President Madison, who 
participated in the framing of the Constitution probably to a 
greater extent than any other single individual, Congress au- 
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or France if either country had not by a certain day so revoked 
or modified its edicts as not to violate the neutral commerce of 
the United States. 

The act of March 3, 1815, conferred upon the President the 
power to declare the repeal as to any foreign nation of the several 
port duties, when he should be 

duties of such foreign nations, 
so far as they operate to the disadvantage of the United States, 
had been abolished. 

It is a si t commentary on the topic under discussion 
that all of the statutes that have just been enumerated were en- 
acted while many of the framers of the Constitution were still 
living and active in public life, It does not appear that the con- 
stitutionality of any of these statutes was ever called in question. 

The act of May 31, 1830, contained provisions similar to those 
of the act of March 3, 1815. 

By the act of March 6, 1866, the President was clothed with 
authority to declare rative the provisions of the act for- 
bidding the importation of cattle whenever in his judgment that 
might be done without danger of the introduction or spread of 
contagious or infectious disease among the cattle of the United 
States 


The Tariff Act of October 1, 1890, authorized the President to 
suspend the free importation of sugar, molasses, etc., from any 
country which levied duties against importations from this coun- 
try that he might deem unequal and unreasonable. The validity 
of this enactment was attacked as delegating legislative power to 
the President. The Court overruled this contention and sustained 
the validity of the statute (Field v. Clark, 143 U.S, 649, 680). 

The act of March 2, 1897, prohibited the importation of inferior 
tea. It was provided that the Secretary of the Treasury should 
appoint a board of experts every year to fix and establish uniform 
standards of purity, quality, and fitness of all kinds of tea im- 
ported into this country. All tea inferior to such standards was 
to be deemed within the prohibition as to importation. In Butt- 
field v. Stranahan (192 U.S. 470, 496) the Supreme Court ruled 
that the statute was constitutional and did not involve the vesting 
of the Secretary of the Treasury with legislative er. 

The Rivers and Harbors Act of March 3, 1899, authorized the 
Secretary of War to determine that certain structures constituted 
obstructions to navigation and to require their alteration or re- 
moval. Failure to comply with the order of the Secretary of War 
was made a criminal offense, The validity of this statute has been 
sustained in a number of cases, and convictions for violations of 
the statute have been affirmed (Union Bridge Co. v. United States, 
204 U.S. 864; Hannibal Bridge Co. v. United States, 221 US. 194; 
Wisconsin v. Illinois, 278 U.S, 367, 414). 

By the act of February 1, 1905, the Secretary of Agriculture was 
authorized to make rules and regulations to the occu- 
pancy and use of forest reserves and to preserve the forests from 
destruction. Any violation of the act or of such rules or regu- 
lations was made a criminal offense. The Secretary of Agriculture 
promulgated a regulation prohibiting the grazing of stock in any 
forest reserve without a permit. The defendants were indicted 
on a charge of driving and grazing sheep on a forest reserve with- 
out a permit. Demurrers to the indictments were sustained and 
the Government appealed to the Supreme Court. The latter tri- 
bunal reversed the Judgments, holding that the statute was con- 
stitutional and did not comprise any delegation of legislative 
power to the Secretary of Agriculture (United States v. Grimaud, 
220 U.S. 506). 

The Transportation Act of 1920 authorized the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, whenever it was of the opinion that an emer- 
gency existed requiring immediate action, to suspend its rules as 
to car service and to make such reasonable rules with regard to 
to it as in its opinion would best promote the service. The act 
provided that violations of such rules should constitute a criminal 
offense. On July 25, 1922, the Commission issued an order recit- 
ing that, in its opinion, an emergency existed and formulating 
certain rules in reference to furnishing coal cars to the mines. 
A conviction for violating this rule was upheld and the constitu- 
tionality of the act sustained in Avent v. United States (266 US. 
127). In discussing this point, Mr. Justice Holmes stated that 
Congress may make violation of the Commission's rules a crime.” 

The Tariff Act of September 21, 1922, contained the so-called 
„flexible provisions” authorizing the President to increase or 
decrease rates of duty by proclamation in order to equalize them 
with the difference in costs of production in the United States 
and the principal competing country. The constitutionality of 
this provision was challenged as an invalid delegation of legislative 
power to the Executive. The Supreme Court reached the conclu- 
sion that the act was constitutional (Hampton & Co. v. United 
States, 276 US. 394). 

The Supreme Court has applied the same principles in passing 
upon the validity of State legislation. Thus, in Sproles v. Binford 
(286 U.S. 374), the Court upheld the validity of a provision of the 
Texas motor-vehicle act, which prohibited the transportation over 
State highways of certain overweight or oversized vehicles, but 
authorizing the highway department to grant special permits for 
limited periods exempting from its operation equipment that 
could not be reasonably dismantled. 


LIVING COSTS AND SALARIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
Mr. COSTIGAN. Mr. President, Mr. Luther C. Steward, 


president, and Miss Gertrude McNally, secretary, of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees, recently joined, 
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assisted by other officials and representatives of that organi- 
gation, in a series of brief radio addresses, beginning Jan- 
uary 17 and ending February 1, 1934, in which problems of 
living costs, including reasons for maintaining salaries of 
Federal employees at normal and proper levels of subsist- 
ence, were discussed. I believe it will be helpful to have 
these addresses preserved in more permanent form, and I 
ask that they be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LUTHER C. STEWARD, PRESIDENT NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES, JANUARY 17, 1934 


The National Federation of Federal Employees is happy to avail 
itself of the opportunity afforded by the public-spirited sponsor of 
this program to present to the public over this station the facts in 
the broad campaign we are waging to bring about the restoration 
of Federal salaries. 

In these 5-minute we shall tell the story, the very 
moving human story, behind the cold facts which make a handful 
of statistics, a few pages of congressional legislation, and a Roman 
holiday for those who would “ balance the Budget” at the expense 
of hundreds of thousands of already underpaid and overworked 
human beings. 

In order to understand the whole story we must go back months 
ago before the so-called economy legislation was enacted. 

Selfish interests, headed up by such organizations as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the National Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the National Economy League, and others, early began the 
most intensive of all propaganda campaigns to shove the burden 
of the depression from the shoulders of their powerful and influen- 
tial members onto those of the small wage earners of the Nation, 
including the Federal employees. 

The brunt of the attack was borne by the Federal employees. 
In a campaign of vilification they were attacked as leeches and 
drones; the work they were doing was ridiculed; and in addition 
to wholesale wage cuts, complete emasculation of the Federal 
service was demanded. 

The Budget, they declared, must be balanced, and at the ex- 
pense of the Government workers and the Federal service, set up 
to serve the whole people of the country. 

The campaign was successful. So-called “ economy legislation“ 
was . This legislation brought wage cuts, furloughs, reduc- 
tion of leave, and the loss of other conditions of labor which had 
been gained only after years of struggle. 

The National Federation of Federal Employees emphasized from 
the outset that national economic recovery could not be brought 
about by such means. Soon the Federal Government itself gave 
substantial recognition of that fact in the setting-up of the Na- 
tionary Recovery Administration, whose prime purpose is to bring 
about wage increases and shorter hours of labor, 

Thus, the Federal Government now is in the anomalous position 
of advocating wage increases and shorter hours for other employers 
and of taking a diametrically opposite position with respect to its 
own personnel. The Government cuts the wages of its own em- 
ployees; and then tells private enterprise, and quite correctly so, 
that recovery cannot be achieved in that manner. 

Since their original misguided campaign, some of the special 
interests have suffered a partial—but by no means complete— 
change of viewpoint. All of them no longer are so confident that 
economic balance can be restored by a specious balancing of the 
Budget by destroying the buying power of hundreds of thousands 
of men and women throughout the country. 

Many legislators, too, have changed their minds. But the econ- 
omy legislation is still with us. Every consideration of sound eco- 
nomics and justice demands its repeal. 

In future programs in this series we shall bring you many facts 
in support of this contention. 


MISS GERTRUDE M. M'NALLY, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, JANUARY 19, 1934 


There are at least three basic reasons why the Federal wage 
scale should be restored. They are: 

The Federal pay cut is exactly contrary to the sound principle 
of wage increases and shortened hours advocated for private busi- 
ness and industry by the Federal Government through the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and through the National Recovery 
Administration. 

The Federal pay cut is a rank injustice to the hundreds of 
thousands of already underpaid men and women who are carrying 
on the vital duties of the Government. 

The Federal pay cut is indefensibly bad from the standpoint of 
efficient personnel administration. 

Time this evening does not permit a full discussion of any one 
of these reasons. However, during the course of these programs 
the many phaces which logically find a place under these and 
other important headings will be presented. Tonight, however, I 
want to discuss a little more fully the question of the Federal pay 
cut as it refers to the N.R.A. 

Wisely, the Federal Government has undertaken the most com- 
prehensive plan in history to bring to the wage earner a fuller 
measure of the fruits of his own labor. 

The Federal Government has said to business and industry: 
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“The only way out of this depression is to put more persons to 
work. We must spread employment, reduce hours, and improve 
purchasing power by raising wages.” 

That is a program every thinking man and woman in the 
country can support. It is a sound program. It provides, at least, 
the principle which must show us out of the worst of all economic, 


The Federal Government has been supported in its NR. A. 
program by the mass of the people. But the large vested interests 
have opposed it, either openly or under cover. The same interests 
that campaigned for a so-called “ balanced Budget” by the slash- 
ing of Federal pay now point to the Government position on pay 
as a reason why they should not raise the wages of their own 
workers. 

In other words, the Federal Government does not come into 
court on this issue with clean hands. It cannot say to business, 
large or small: 

“ Follow the example of the Federal Government and raise wages 
so that purchasing power may be increased.” 

The Federal Government instead of raising wages has crushed 
the wage scale—in some cases reductions run as high as 50 
percent because of furloughs pyramided upon the basic cut. 

Thus, in a very definite manner, the Federal Government has 
been, demonstrably, the largest single handicap to its own sound 
and constructive program of economic reconstruction. 

This fact was impressed upon all unbiased observers during the 
months which preceded the opening of the present session of 
Congress. So important did the issue loom that countless indi- 
viduals, organizations, and Members of Congress made known their 
reversal of their original stand on the Federal pay question. 

But despite these incontrovertible facts, despite the clearly ap- 
parent change in public and legislative opinion, the pay cut and 
its manifold attendant evils still stand. 

The National Federation of Federal Employees is continuing its 
battle for pay restoration now. It is a battle in which the public 
is vitally concerned. Your support is needed now. 


MISS MATILDA LINDSAY, NATIONAL ORGANIZER, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, JANUARY 22, 1934 


There is an implied contract in the relationship between the 
Federal employee and the Government. A great many Fedcral 
employees have had opportunities to leave the Federal service and 
go into private business and industry at a substantially greater 
rate of pay. 

In most cases Federal employees have weighed this increased 
wage scale against the value of the implied contract with the 
Government; a contract which gave assurance of permanent occu- 
pation, for efficiency, at a meager, but nevertheless fixed, rate of 
pay. 

On the basis of this implied contract, Federal employees have 
taken over certain obligations. They began the purchase of small 
homes. They have endeavored to provide life insurance for the 
protection of their families, for even under normal conditions 
Government pay is such that the building of an estate for one’s 
dependents is a virtual impossibility by any other means. 

These are fixed charges. Other fixed es are such items as 
light and fuel costs, transportation costs, and the like. 

Although Federal employees have suffered reductions in pay 
ranging from 15 to 50 percent, rates of interest on mortgages have 
not declined. Insurance premiums in many instances have 
actually increased. Transportation, fuel, light, and other charges 
either have remained stationary or have risen. 

Federal employees have been ground between two millstones. 
The Federal Government has broken its contract, and at the same 
time the burden of fixed charges, entered into on the basis of 
that contract agreement, has increased. 

Many of my listeners may say that the same thing applies to 
every person in the community. That is not true, because in the 
so-called “boom years” Federal salaries lagged far behind the 
wages paid in private business and industry. A comparison of 
similar positions in the Government and in private enterprise 
showed that persons in the latter field were receiving several 
times—and often much more—the salaries paid to Federal workers. 

But, despite this fact, a majority of the civil-service personnel 
remained in Government employ, bearing in mind their contract 
which it was felt would not be repudiated. 

But that is exactly what has happened. In practical effect 
Federal employees have been penalized for remaining in the civil 
service and carrying on the vital functions of Government during 
the years when far higher salaries on the outside were beckoning 
most alluringly. 

That, of course, is palpably unfair. But the situation does not 
end by being simply unfair. These Federal employees are still 
faced by the stark necessity of meeting fixed charges which were 
soundly and sensibly incurred as good citizens and the heads of 
families. 

Because of the smallness of Federal pay, employees never have 
had much leeway. Now, with pyramiding pay cuts and furloughs 
and immovable or increased fixed charges to meet, conditions have 
become well-nigh unbearable. 

The Federal Government has a responsibility here which it 
cannot evade. It has a responsibility to cease its repudiation of 


a contract. It has a responsibility to deal fairly with thousands 
of employees who, on the basis of a stated set of conditions, placed 
their careers at the disposal of the Government. Beyond that the 
Government has a responsibility to end a situation which is so 
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completely out of harmony with the principles it has set up as 
models for private business and industry. 

The time is at hand for the Federal Government to deal fairly 
and squarely with its own workers. Further delay is indefensible! 


— 


HARRY W. JOHNSON, NATIONAL ORGANIZER, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, JANUARY 24, 1934 


I am sure that few people realize the full extent or import of 
the Federal pay cut. 

In the first place, it is fallacious to assume that Federal pay has 
been cut simply by 15 percent. As a matter of fact, pyramiding 
furloughs in many instances have raised that pay slash as high as 
50 percent. In many other cases cuts of 20, 25, and 30 percent 
have been sustained. 

These cuts have been taken by hundreds of thousands of Federal 
workers throughout the land. In Washington alone 70,000 persons 
have been affected directly. 

But actually more than 70,000 ms in W. m have been 
affected—far more than 70,000—indeed, the whole city of Wash- 
ington is suffering from the deep slash in purchasing power. 

The Federal Government on the eee is eee 
build up pure power, e Na ry - 
— tio ain 8 the publie Works Administration and Civil 
Works Administration, On the other hand it has slashed—and 
now declares that it wants to continue that reduction—the wages 
of hundreds of thousands of its own civil-service employees, men 
and women who have prepared themselves for a career in the 
Federal service and have qualified for that work by training and 
experience. 

The result is a serious hardship not only upon Federal employees 
but upon the thousands and, indeed, millions of persons who are 
dependent upon them. Furthermore, business and industry in 
every city and town in the Nation, in varying degree, are feeling 
the effects of the sharp and continuing reduction in purchasing 

ower. 

K Throughout the period of the depression the meager salaries of 
Federal employees have been stretched to care for an ever-increas- 
ing number of dependents. On every Government pay day lines 
at the post offices testify to the thousands of workers who are 
sending money orders to destitute relatives throughout the country. 

This money has gone into circulation immediately. The re- 
duction in Federal compensation thus has worked a many-sided 
hardship. It has curtailed the ability of Federal employees to 
relieve distress. It has placed many thousands of already under- 
paid employees themselves in actual need and want. It has had a 
decidedly deleterious effect upon business throughout the land. 

We have an all too graphic picture of the effect of the Federal 
pay cut upon business right here in Washington. 

Although the city has maintained a commendable economic 
balance, and the business community has given ample proof of its 
stability, the retarding effect of the wage reduction is not to be 
questioned. 

Business leaders are frank to say that a concerted and aggressive 
forward movement in local business can come only when the 
Federal Government falls in line with its own National Recovery 
Administration principles and restores the pay level. In making 
such a statement business authorities are not in any sense 
heretical. They are in no sense lacking in a willingness to aid 
the administration in its great program of reconstruction. They 
are simply facing facts, realizing that the purchasing power of 
70,000 wage earners in a city of half a million population must 
be returned to normal if business Is to proceed on a thoroughly 
normal basis. 

The Federal Government can render a broad human service and 
a vitally important economic service by righting the wrong which 
has been done to the hundreds of thousands of small-salaried 
men and women who are serving the Government everywhere. 

Throughout the depression Federal employees have borne their 
social responsibilities nobly and well, handicapped as they were 
first by meager wages and then further hindered by income reduc- 
tions ranging from 15 to 50 percent. 

The Federal Government should remove this restriction and its 
inevitable subsequent retarding influence upon the whole course 
of national economic recovery by discarding the unjust and un- 
sound wage cut it has inflicted upon its employees. The sooner 
such action is taken, the quicker national recovery will be achieved. 


ALFRED HARMON, SECRETARY-TREASURER DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FEDERA- 
TION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ UNIONS, JANUARY 26, 1934 

I want to speak tonight about the cost of living in the District 
of Columbia and its relationship to the nearly 80,000 Government 
workers in Washington. 

But I shall not burden you with figures, knowing full well the 
difficulty of following them as they come in rapid succession over 
the air. However, you may be certain that the facts which I shall 
present briefly are based on the Federal Government's own 
accurate survey. 

Put in its simplest possible form, the statement may be made 
that it costs more to live in Washington than it does elsewhere. 
Living costs go up here sooner, they come down later; and when 
they do come down, they fall far less than in almost any other 
community in continental United States. 

Now, we know that there are definite reasons why this should 
be so. And all of us who know Washington and live in it for the 
beautiful city that it is recognize these facts. 
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But it is unfair of the Federal Government to penalize its work- 
ers simply because they happened to be stationed at the seat of 


government. a 

especially unfair to aggravate that condition by the 
reduction which has been in effect and which it was planned to 
keep in effect. 

In other words, Federal employees working in Washington always 
are at a disadvantage in the matter of living costs as compared 
with Federal workers in most other communities. There is no pay 
differential in favor of the Federal employees here, although it is 
proved by the Government's own figures that it always costs more 
to live here. Thus, with the lesser drop in the cost of living, the 
pay cut has worked a far more emphatic hardship. 

So it is that the Government worker in Wash finds him- 
self, from the practical and not the esthetic standpoint, in an eco- 
nomic plight which is hurtful not only to himself and his family 
and dependents but to the business community as well. 

Federal employees, or at least a great many of them, enjoy 
living in Washington and deem it a privilege to be here. But as a 
matter of fact they have found on an increasing scale that it is a 
privilege which they cannot afford, especially since the pay cut 
became effective. 

Federal employees must face the facts. And the facts are that 
the Washingtonian pays a premium, as compared with workers 
elsewhere, on all staple commodities, from rents to potatoes and 
all up and down the line. 

That is a condition which should be taken into consideration. 
It is & condition which, I am sorry to say, has not been taken into 
consideration. 

Within the past few weeks a new and vitally important factor 
has been projected into the picture, which will further compli- 
cate and aggravate the desperate economic plight of the Federal 
employee in Washington. 

It is the prospect of rapid and sharp increases in commodity 
prices attendant upon the new monetary policy. 

Without desiring or intending to enter into any detailed discus- 
sion of the plan which has been sincerely entered into for the sole 
purpose of furthering the cause of general economic recovery, it 
must be recognized that Federal workers are at a distinct disad- 
vantage in a program which entails a marked rise in price levels. 

Government pay is fixed. It cannot be revised upward from 
month to month as is possible in private business and industry 
and as occurs in those fields as business improves and as prices 


Federal pay schedules, unfortunately, are inflexible to a high 
degree; certainly they always have been inflexible where increases 
are concerned, 

It will be remembered that that so-called economy legislation“ 
called for varying decreases but not for any increases should the 
price level move forward. 

So we see that the Federal employee in the District of Columbia 
pays a heavy and ofttimes virtually unbearable price for the un- 
doubted privilege of residence here. And that that price, already 
high, is likely to be even more of a burden as the new monetary 
policy successfully achieves its purpose. 

Economic justice demands that Federal employees not only be 
returned to their original pay schedules but that provision be 
made for rates which will enable these workers to live on an Amer- 
ican standard as the price level continues to rise. 

Certainly that is not asking too much. 

It seems to us that every man and woman in the District, 
whether or not he or she is in the Federal service, can conscien- 
tiously support our contention. Will you not lend your active co- 
operation in this struggle for a square deal? 


HENRY G. NOLDA, SECRETARY-TREASURER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ UNION 
NO. 2, JANUARY 29, 1934 


In previous talks in this series, the broad economic principles 
involved in the whole Federal pay cut issue have been discussed. 

This evening I want to tell you something about the human 
side of the question. I want to discuss it fairly and-frankly, 
telling you just what the pay cut has meant to thousands of your 
friends and neighbors. 

Federal salaries always have been low, very low. Now, with the 
pay cuts which range anywhere from 15 to 50 percent, the rank 
and file of employees of the richest Nation on earth are facing a 
blank wall. 

By that I mean that to thousands of Federal employees our 
vaunted “American standard of living” is a cruel jest. Thousands 
of Federal employees are not adequately clothed. Thousands of 
Federal employees cannot adequately clothe their families. Thou- 
sands of Federal employees and their families are not eating 
properly or sufficiently, because their wages do not permit it. 
Thousands of Federal employees will leave their families destitute, 
because they cannot save against the inevitable day of need. 

I realize that this is not a pleasant subject. I realize that 
many of us—and some even in the Federal service itself—do not 
like to face these facts. There is a tendency to “play them 
down”, to “hush them up”, to talk in generalities. 

But the time for generalities is past. We must face the facts. 
The facts are that right here in Washington today there are 
thousands of Federal employees who cannot make ends meet 
because their employer pays them starvation wages. That is not 
a pretty picture, especially when that employer happens to be the 
Federal Government. But the picture has the unfortunate virtue 
of being absolutely true to life as it is being lived by great num- 
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bers of Federal employees in the District of Columbia and else- 
where throughout the land. 

Federal employees are not spendthrifts. They do not throw 
their money about with any more reckless abandon than any 
other group. They are the heads of families, with dependents 
who look to them for support either in declining years or to give 
them the start in life which America proudly declares in the 
heritage of every child born under the Stars and Stripes. 

Federal employees are keenly aware of their social and economic 
responsibilities, responsibilities which they are carrying with un- 
flinching devotion in the face of almost insuperable obstacles. 

We can see what the Federal pay cut really means only when we 
study individual cases. It is with no sense of pride in any respect 
that I say that I have ample opportunity to study hundreds of 
cases and to see daily the hardships which are being endured by 
loyal and faithful workers who are being penalized unjustly and 
unfairly. 

Under present conditions, with pyramiding pay cuts and rising 
living costs, it is impossible for thousands of Federal employees 
to do more than barely keep body and soul together. Living has 
been reduced to the barest necessities. For many, to whom cul- 
tural opportunities have been closed because of lack of funds, 
life has lost its savor and its zest. 

President Roosevelt has said, with characteristic breadth and 
vision, that life must offer more than simply the satisfaction of 
the rudimentary wants of food and shelter and warmth. 

It is truthfulness, it must be said, that this, and only this, is 
possible to thousands of men and women who toil night and day 
in the far-flung services of the Federal Government. And in many 
cases food and shelter and warmth are to be had only when star- 
vation wages are buttressed by pittances borrowed at exorbitant 
rates of interest, or by meager savings which had been laid by at 
con te ad of those little luxuries that help to make life worth 
while. 

I am convinced that the American people will not wish longer 
to countenance these conditions. I believe that the average 
American citizen wants his Government to pay its employees on a 
basis more nearly in keeping with the American standard of 
living, although the Federal pay level never actually has reached 
that standard. 

It is not in the nature of the people of our Nation to indulge in 
sweatshop tactics, to pay as little as possible for an extreme maxi- 
mum of service. 

Yet that is the policy which the Federal Government is follow- 
ing. That is the policy which has forced hundreds of thousands 
of American citizens, trained, efficient, loyal, and faithful workers, 
into an economic morass which is unbelievable to all except those 
who really know the facts. 

The National Federation of Federal Employees knows these facts. 
It is presentng them in the hope that a knowledge of them will 
help to right the great injustice whch has been done. 

This is the responsibility not of a small group but of all citizens. 
Every American should do his part to make “ the American stand- 
ard” a reality! 

DR. J. FRANKLIN MEYER, PRESIDENT FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ UNION NO. 260, 
JANUARY 31, 1934 

The Federal pay cut has had a very serious effect upon the scien- 
tific services of the Federal Government. 

Furthermore, the effect which current conditions will have upon 
the future of those Services is equally as important and presents a 
question in which every American citizen has a vital concern. 

I fear that the words Government scientist” have rather 
a strange connotation for a great many of our people. Particu- 
larly since the recent campaign of vilification by such organiza- 
tions as the United States Chamber of Commerce, National Econ- 
omy League, National Manufacturers’ Association, and others, many 
people have tended to look upon the Government scientist as 
a caricature. He is pictured as long-bearded and vacant-eyed 
ancient who putters aimlessly about an incredible laboratory, 

the taxpayers’ money in idle alchemy. 

Such a picture is not only an untruth but a dangerous untruth. 
In reality, the scientific branches of the Federal Government are 
rendering a tremendous service to the whole people. They are 
protecting our lives and our homes; they are setting up safeguards 
against disease; they are teaching business and industry new 
methods; they are showing the farmer and the city dweller how 
to save in new and important ways; they are establishing stand- 
ards which are an essential to the of our civilization. 

I regret that I have not sufficient time at my disposal to do 
more than to indicate the tremendous range of the Federal scien- 
tific services and their importance to every man, woman, and child 
in the Nation. 

Trained, experienced, highly skilled scientists are laboring in 
Washington and in the field at shamefully low wages to maintain 
the scientific progress and integrity of our Government. Always 
poorly paid, with the wage cuts these men and women now are 
working for salaries which are but a scant fraction of those paid 
in the outside world for similar services. At great personal sacri- 
fice, scores of Government scientists have remained at their posts 
for years. Their reward, I am sorry to say, has been only in the 
satisfaction of a job well done, for the Government’s own reward 
to them has simply been to reduce their already indefensibly low 
salaries, 

The scientific services of the Federal Government, and I am re- 
ferring now to every branch, have a record of which they may be 
justly proud. In attacking that record and in vilifying the per- 
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sonnel, selfish special interests have demanded themselves beyond 
description. 

To serve the Federal Government, scientists have spurned wealth 
and glory. And in cases they have laid down their lives in 
an unselfish devotion to duty. 

From the work of these men and women the whole Nation de- 
rives practical profit. 

The Government scientist adds to the Nation’s prosperity, in- 
creases its life , adds substantially to all of those 
ee and intangible factors that help to make life worth 


living. 

An inevitable effect of the Federal pay cut will be increasing 
difficulty in maintaining intact the a of the scientific 
services. The longer the pay cut is in effect, the more difficult 
that task will become. 

Many great scientists have joined the Federal staff because of 
the supposed assurance of a continuity of effort and a wage at 
least sufficient to purchase the necessities of life. They have given 
up opportunities to earn large sums elsewhere in return for the 
different but definite opportunities afforded in the public service. 

But now the Federal Government has broken its contract, and 
it proposes to keep on in that way. 

The result must be, unless remedial action is taken quickly, to 
make the Federal scientific service far less attractive in the future. 

In other words, it will not be possible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to command the services of scientists as it has done in the 
past. These men and women will examine the Government's 
record as an employer and say that they cannot do else but refuse 
to make a sacrifice so heavy. 

None of us, and least of all the scientists themselves, want such 
& condition to come to pass. But come to pass it must, unless the 
Federal Government decides to follow the principles it is advo- 
cating for private business and industry and becomes a construc- 
tive employer and puts into practice a sound program of personnel 
administration. 

The scientific branches of our Government serve the whole 
Nation. Every citizen has a deep and abiding interest in their 
welfare and in the responsibility of bringing about conditions 
Oa ae a gg 

‘uture. 


MISS GERTRUDE M. M'’NALLY, SECRETARY-TREASURER NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, FEBRUARY 1, 1934 


It has become increasingly clear to the public generally that the 
Federal pay cut is wrong economically and that it is unfair and 
unjust. That viewpoint certainly has gained ground throughout 
the country, Of the utmost importance, many Members of Con- 
gress have reached that conviction. 

But despite this change in attitude, there still are persons who 
speak in effect like this: “I don’t see why the pay of Federal 
employees should be restored. They don’t do anything, anyway.” 

Now we might just as well look the facts in the face. There are 
a great many people who really believe Federal employees are 
leeches and drones who do nothing but draw their pay. The work 
they do, in the opinion of these persons, is of little value and im- 
portance, and in any event constitutes no real task. 

This view has been fostered very largely by selfish special inter- 
ests who have sought to further their own ends by bringing the 
Federal service into disrepute. 

Never before has there been afforded such a complete refutation 
of so baseless a contention as has been revealed to the world 
within the past year. 

Upon the shoulders of the Federal Government—and in the 
final analysis that means upon the shoulders of the men and 
women in the service—has been thrown the tremendous responsi- 
bility of carrying out a broad program of economic recovery. It 
must be understood that this is not a responsibility of the emer- 
gency agencies alone. Every permanent establishment of the 
Government is playing a great part in this effort. 

But this emergency program is just one phase of the story of 
the Federal employee's work. 

The man or woman who says, either E earnest or in jest, that 

“Federal employees don’t do an yway”, is simply giving 
clear evidence of a complete lack of Say td A Tears of the func- 
55 

employees aid and saf eve: ect of life. 

Federal employees deliver the an 2 8 1 

Federal employees inspect livestock and dairies for the health 
protection of the public. 
ao employees live at lonely lighthouses to make shipping 

e 

Federal employees make the primary charts and maps essential 
in so many fields. 

Federal employees are engaged in a host of vital scientific 


projects. 

I wish sincerely that I had the time here to name the many 
ways in which Federal employees bring order and progress and 
happiness into all of our lives. And the details of their work, 
which often is hazardous in the extreme, make a fascinating 


story. 

Tonight I can do little more than to indicate the wide variety 
of services rendered efficiently, faithfully, and loyally by Federal 
employees, and to emphasize the falsity of the belief that these 
services are without great public value. 

Only recently, in a public address, Dr. Lewis Meriam, distin- 
3 authority of the Brookings Institution, reaffirmed the fact 

“Government has been called upon to bail out the sinking 
sein of private industry.” He declared that it is upon employees 
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of the classified civil service that chief reliance must be laid for 
the success of the recovery plans. And Dr. Meriam was outspoken 
in asserting the dollars and cents value of the service rendered by 
the permanent Federal establishment. 

Dr. Meriam is but one of many leaders who have come to the 
front to give the lie to the interests who would willingly sacrifice 
these services for selfish reasons. 

If we accept the fact that the Federal Government, as a mod- 
ern, civilized, central authority, should provide protective and 
other services essential in this day and age, we also must agree 
that the personnel is entitled to a living wage. 

Always meager, Federal salaries now, under the weight of pay 
cuts and furloughs, have been crushed to subsistence levels, and 
in many instances below that. 

For the good not only of the employees themselves, but in the 
best interests of our national economy, that situation should be 
corrected. 

MISS BELLE A. TROULAND, PRESIDENT FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ UNION NO. 
105, FEBRUARY 2, 1934 


The advent of women into the Federal service parallels to a 
striking degree the struggle of women to liberate themselves 
from the shackles of second-class citizenship. 

It was with real misgiving that women were admitted into the 
Federal service during the last century. Aside from all else, 
serious doubt was expressed of their efficiency and ability. 

As time went on, women proved amply their right to serve the 
Federal Government. They demonstrated in countless phases of 
the Government's activities that their loyalty and faithfulness 
and patriotism were equaled by their honesty and efficiency. 

Today we may look back with very real pride upon the record 
which women have established in the Federal service. 

At all times, in all places, under all conditions, they have 
acquitted themselves splendidly. 

Today they have earned the right to the vital place they occupy 
jn the Federal service. It is a place which they occupy not for 
sentimental reasons, but because they have proved their value 
and capacity. 

The Federal pay cut has rested heavily upon the shoulders of 
these women, who rightly have assumed responsibilities in keep- 
ing with their services to the Federal Government, : 

Never paid in accordance with the vital character of the work 
done, these employees are suffering the most severe hardships, 
In many instances they are the sole support of families, I ven- 
ture to say that there is not a woman in the Federal service 
today who is not contributing a substantial part of her usually 
meager income to the support of persons who, through no fault 
of their own, cannot earn a livelihood. 

I do not wish to go into the heart-breaking details of the 
numberless cases of this nature which have been brought to my 
attention. I do, however, want all of those within the sound of 
my voice to believe me when I say that the situation brought 
about as a result of the pay cut is bitterly and shamefully acute. 

While an increasing number of notable women are occupying 
high places in the Government, it is a fact, of course, that the 
greatest number of women are in the low-pay groups. To them 
the pay cuts and the furloughs—which simply mean more pay 
cuts—have reduced the salary scale to bare subsistence levels. In 
many instances Federal wages are not enough to keep body and 
soul together. 

Every real American is quick to anger at the unjust working 
conditions under which so many women have labored in the past. 

We all have agreed that this country will no longer tolerate such 
conditions, whether they affect men or women. 

Every thoughtful citizen has applauded the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Government to improve conditions of employment. But how 
many citizens are aware that the Federal Government itself is not 
yet in the vanguard? 

How many citizens know that the Federal Government has 
crushed the wage scale to the lowest possible level, has speeded 
up its operations to the breaking point, and has refused to set a 
standard of employment that could serve as a model for the rest 
of the country? 

How many persons in the outside world realize the full and 
somber meaning of the Federal pay cut to the thousands of men 
and women, your neighbors and mine, who are working bravely 
and unselfishly for a great common cause? 

The women in the Federal service ask for no special considera- 
tion. They want no unusual favors. 

They, along with their fellow citizens in the Federal service, ask 
only for simple justice. 

That is being denied to them so long as pay cuts remain to 
shadow their lives and the lives of their loved ones. 


PURCHASING POWER OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr.SCHALL. Mr. President, in his recent message to the 
N.R.A. code authorities, President Roosevelt clearly states 
the urgent need of putting purchasing power into the hands 
of labor and the consumer. It is, therefore, inconceivable 
to me how the leaders in this body can say, as they have 
said, that the administration is against the McCarran 
amendment to restore purchasing power to Government em- 
ployees. It seems to me that Congress is digressing from the 
logical and proper path in following its leadership, and that 
it should follow the suggestion of the President to provide 
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such purchasing power as it can for the American people. 
Thus only is it following the wish of the administration 
unless the administration is adopting a course of being “ all 
things to all men.” 

I ask leave to insert in the Record an editorial from the 
Washington Times for March 8, 1934. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Times, Mar. 8, 1934] 
FALSE LEADERS TAKE HOUSE INTO PAY-CUT DETOUR 


“Every examination I make and all the information I receive 
lead me to the inescapable conclusion that we must now consider 
immediate cooperation to secure increase in wages and shortening 
of hours.” (President Roosevelt.) 

Congress cannot sidestep the clear-cut duty imposed upon it by 
the Government program in regard to private industry. 

That duty compels immediate and complete restoration of the 
salaries of the hundreds of thousands of men and women who 
carry on the functions of the Federal service. 

The evasion and equivocation which the McCarran salary-restora- 
tion amendment to the independent offices appropriation bill is 
meeting in the House indicate clearly that someone in high author- 
ity in that body is out of line with the Government's recovery 
policy. 

The dodging and ducking which some Members of that body are 
executing seem to be designed to give succor and encouragement 
to those backward private employers who are resisting the efforts 
of oe Government to put the working man back into the buying 
market. 

Everyone knows that there are some few private employers to 
whom the recent address of the President on purchasing wages 
is just a lot of words. 

Everyone knows that there are some few private employers who 
are determined to hold back recovery to the extent that that 
recovery includes the expenditure of money for decent wages. 

And the conclusion is inescapable that those recalcitrant or re- 
luctant employers are finding just the excuse that they need in the 
recalcitrancy and reluctance of Members of Congress to deal 
promptly and with enlightenment with the Federal pay-restora- 
tion amendment. 

Every day that the House continues its game of “ committee, 
committee, who has the bill” it is inviting noncompliance by 
industry with the President’s program. 

With amazing effrontery the very men who are delaying the en- 
actment of this essential recovery measure pretend to be the 
champions of the general reconstruction program.. 

If they really have the interest of that program at heart, they 
will abandon their dilatory maneuvers and get behind the Mc- 
Carran amendment. 

All of their arguments against the restoration have been 
knocked into a cocked hat by the Presidential address to the 
N. R. A. code authorities. 

That address clearly pointed the only way we can travel toward 
recovery—that way is labeled by the leader “increase of the 
consumer’s purch power.” 

Those who would guide us by another way would lead us into 
pitfalls and ditches. 

Those Members of the House who are in doubt as to the posi- 
tion they should take when given an opportunity to vote on the 
McCarran amendment should beware of these false leaders. 

Right now those false leaders have led the House into a detour, 
They have sidetracked the measure which would send the Gov- 
ernment along the pathway it is urging upon its citizens. 

But that detour cannot last forever. ; 

Eventually the McCarran amendment will come out of the de- 
tour and reach the floor of the House. 

Then will the Membership of that body have an opportunity 
to stand and be counted. 

By that vote the American people will be able to determine 
which of their representatives want to abandon the Government 
program and which are willing to give it the support which it 
deserves. 


INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC COMMODITY 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7478) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to 
include cattle as a basic agricultural commodity, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT (putting the question). The 
ayes seem to have it; the ayes have it, and the amendment 
HESS 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I was attempting to attract the attention 
of the Chair before the decision of the Chair had been 
announced. This measure was argued at length yesterday, 
except as to the proposal now submitted by the Senator from 
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Virginia. Personally, I should like to hear some further 
debate upon the pending amendment. I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote by which the amendment was adopted 
may be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not declared 
that the amendment was adopted. The Chair was perhaps 
a little fast. The Chair understood the amendment was 
agreeable to the Senator in charge of the bill and that 
probably, like other amendments, it would be agreed to with- 
out discussion. The Chair now holds that the amendment 
has not been adopted. ; 

Mr. McNARY. I fully appreciate the courtesy of the 
Chair. I thought the pending amendment, however, was 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Texas was agreed to yesterday. The amendment now 
pending is the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrd] to include peanuts as a basic commodity. 

Mr. McNARY. I have not seen the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia. I have not heard it read. I do not 
know what reason may exist for the inclusion of peanuts as 
a basic commodity. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. ConnaLLy] made a very 
interesting statement yesterday and argued at length the 
reasons why he believed cattle should be included as a basic 
commodity. I should like to have some discussion by the 
Senator from Virginia setting forth the reasons why he 
wants peanuts included as a basic commodity, the amount 
of money he expects will be necessary before the bill becomes 
operative as to peanuts, and some reason therefor. I desire 
that he shall go into the matter logically and thoroughly, 
and let the merits of the question, if any it has, be presented. 
I am sure the Senator from Virginia will realize the situ- 
ation and conform to the suggestion I have made. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the amendment carries no ap- 
propriation. It simply provides that peanuts shall be in- 
cluded under the Agricultural Adjustment Act as one of 
the basic commodities. The amendment was considered by 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate 
and has the unanimous endorsement of that committee. It 
likewise has the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Wallace. I ask that a letter which Mr. Wallace has 
written to me giving his approval of the amendment may be 
inserted in the Recor as a part of my remarks. 

Before that is done, however, let me say that so far as I 
am advised the peanut growers of Virginia and of the South 
are unanimously in favor of having peanuts included under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act as a basic commodity. The 
main reason for that is that under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act plans are now in operation for the purpose of 
reducing the acreage that is planted to cotton and tobacco. 
The fear is expressed that this acreage will be planted to 
peanuts and therefore peanut growers of Virginia and the 
South are anxious to come under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act on the same basis as other commodities, without 
asking for any appropriation whatever, so as to avoid hav- 
ing planted to peanuts the land that has been taken out of 
cotton and tobacco. 

If the Senator from Oregon has any further questions, I 
shall be glad to answer them. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it has been exceedingly 
difficult, because of the noise and confusion in the Chamber, 
to hear anything the Senator from Virginia has said. Does 
the Senator contemplate any addition to the funds now 
provided? 

Mr. BYRD. No appropriation whatever is asked for, I 
will say to the Senator. The amendment simply proposes 
to make peanuts one of the basic commodities together with 
the other commodities covered by the act, and carries no 
appropriation of any characier. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator contemplate by his 
amendment that money derived by the growers shall come 
from the processing tax alone? 

Mr. BYRD. That is true. If it comes from any source 
it will come from the processing tax. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Virginia 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me say to the Senator from Oregon 
that even the levying of a processing tax would not neces- 
sarily follow in this particular instance if the bill were 
amended as now proposed. The real difficulty is in the 
transfer or shifting of the large number of acres that have 
been taken out of the production of other basic commodities 
and that land being planted to peanuts. That makes a com- 
plicated condition and threatens the industry. That is the 
primary reason for the amendment at this time. 

Mr. McNARY,. I desire to ask the Senator from Virginia 
if his amendment has ever been referred to a committee 
luaving general jurisdiction of the subject matter, or has it 
been referred to the Secretary of Agriculture or to the 
A. A. A. for an opinion? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon evi- 
dently did not hear what I said. The amendment has been 
considered by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Senate. It has the unanimous approval of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. It has the approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and I have sent his letter to 
the desk and shall ask that it be inserted in the Recorp. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the letter been presented? 

Mr. BYRD. The letter is on the clerk’s desk, and if the 
Senator cares to have it read I shall be pleased to have 
that done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the letter, as 
requested. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before that is done, does not 
the Senator expect, if his amendment shall be adopted, that 
there will be, as a necessary corollary to it, additional legis- 
lation asked for and obtained—first, an appropriation for 
the enforcement of the law; and, secondly, a processing tax, 
or, at any rate, some other legislation that will give a little 
more effectiveness and vitality to his amendment? It cer- 
tainly cannot be just a mere declaration, left suspended in 
the air in that way, that peanuts are to become a basic 
agricultural commodity. There will have to be some dy- 
namic force behind it; though, of course, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, with his vast army of employees, has great 
dynamic force in that way. 

Mr. BYRD. The amendment merely provides that pea- 
nuts shall become a basic commodity on an equality with 
other basic commodities included in the act. Whether or 
not there will be a processing tax I cannot say. The main 
purpose of the amendment is to prevent the land that is 
now being taken out of cotton and tobacco being planted to 
peanuts, because the character of land that is suitable for 
those products is suitable for peanuts. The main purpose is 
to bring about an arrangement whereby there shall not be 
an increase in the acreage planted to peanuts. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I say that under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, unless peanuts are declared to 
be a basic commodity, the power does not exist to control 
the shifting to the planting of peanuts of the acreage taken 
from cotton and tobacco. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is entirely correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read the letter of the Secretary of Agriculture, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1934. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: This will acknowledge your letter of Feb- 
ruary 3 with reference to the question of including peanuts as 
a basic commodity in the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

As you know, we have in operation at the present time a mar- 
keting agreement for peanut millers under the management of 
a control board consisting of 5 peanut growers and 5 peanut 
millers, This board met in Washington on February 5 of this 
week, and passed a resolution requesting that peanuts be desig- 
nated as a basic commodity in order that the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration may have broad powers in dealing with the 
problem of controlling peanut production in 1934. 

In view of the rather large areas suitable for peanut produc- 
tion, and in view of the reducticn in cotton and tobacco acre- 
age now beiag effected in the present peanut-producing areas, 
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we recognize that it will be necessary to take definite steps to 
discourage undue expansion in peanut acreage in 1934. We be- 
lieve also that the designation of peanuts as a basic agricultural 
commodity will give the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
more latitude in dealing adequately with this problem. 

If you feel, therefore, that the peanut producers are prepared to 
support a program of production control, I can assure you that 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration will make every effort 
to utilize its facilities in the administration of a program designed 
to control peanut production and improve the income of peanut 
producers. 

Sincerely, 
H. A. WALLACE, Secretary. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BYRD. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the reading of the Secre- 
tary’s letter, if this amendment should go in the bill it would 
give the Agricultural Department absolute power to deter- 
mine whether or not any particular land left vacant by 
reason of reduction of cotton production should be per- 
mitted to be devoted to raising peanuts. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator, I think, is mistaken. The 
amendment simply gives to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
same control with respect to peanuts that he has with re- 
spect to any other basic commodity under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the theory of that is that, 
owing to the fact that there’ is going to be a reduction of 
cotton acreage, the acreage might be planted to peanuts; 
and the Senator, by his amendment, is seeking to give to the 
Secretary of Agriculture power to say that that may not be 
done. 

Mr. BYRD. That is only to be done through agreement 
with the growers and by compensation to them. It is not an 
arbitrary power. 

Mr. BORAH. We are not lodging in him yet the power to 
say that a man shall not raise a certain crop without the 
Secretary’s consent? I am greatly relieved to know that is 
not true. 

Mr. BYRD. This amendment does not increase the power 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. BYRD. Ido. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Has the Senator any idea what the 
processing tax upon peanuts will be? 

Mr. BYRD. Ihave no idea. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then the Senator has not any idea how 
many less nuts we will get for 5 cents than we now get? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRD. I will say to the Senator that regardless of 
how many less nuts we get, I will present him with a bag 
of the finest peanuts in the world. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, let us hope that we shall not 
get any more nuts in the Senate. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I may have an entirely 
erroneous idea, but I have been laboring under the impres- 
sion that when any agricultural product is defined in the 
law as a basic product, it necessarily follows that a process- 
ing tax should be levied upon that product, 

There are a great many people who want to have different 
commodities classified under the law as basic agricultural 
products, but who are opposed to having any processing tax 
levied on those particular products. 

Cattlemen throughout the West are telegraphing to their 
Senators—I have seen several of the telegrams, and have re- 
ceived several of them—that the cattlemen in a certain com- 
munity are in favor of having cattle named in the law as a 
basic product, but they are opposed to the levying of any 
processing tax upon cattle. 

As I say, I may be wrong; but it seems to me that if a 
commodity is defined in the law as it now stands as a basic 
agricultural product, it follows as a matter of law that a 
processing tax can be levied upon that particular product. 
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Otherwise, we would have two kinds of basic agricultural 
products: One would be a basic agricultural product upon 
which a processing tax could be levied, and the other would 
be a basic agricultural product upon which a processing tax 
could not be levied. 

If that be true, then I presume every Senator who repre- 
sents a district where some of these basic products are pro- 
duced would want to have taken away the power under the 
law to levy a processing tax upon those particular products. 
It strikes me that it would be very unfair to have two basic 
agricultural products named, and provide by law that a 
processing tax should be levied on one and not on the other, 
if my impression is correct that when a product is added 
to the list of basic agricultural products it necessarily fol- 
lows that a processing tax can be and probably will be levied 
upon that particular product. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is correct to the extent 
that if any benefit payments are made to an industry, then 
of course the processing tax is imposed; but if the Secre- 
tary does not pay benefits, but merely arranges marketing 
agreements, or something of that kind, a processing tax 
would not necessarily be required. They would all be 
treated in the same way, however. 

Mr. NORRIS. Could not the Secretary, under the law 
as it now stands, make agreements of that kind whether 
there was a processing tax or not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Voluntary agreements will be worked 
out with the industry. They will not necessarily involve the 
payment of benefits. If any benefits are paid to the pro- 
ducers, the processing tax must be levied; and that neces- 
sarily follows. 

Mr. NORRIS. What benefit can come to the owners of 
any particular product if we do not levy a processing tax 
upon the product? I had understood that the power to levy 
a processing tax necessarily followed if a given product were 
put on the list and made by law a basic commodity. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. BAILEY. As I understand the present law, the whole 
purpose of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and especially 
the processing tax, was to restore what we call parity prices 
as of 1909-14. All that this amendment does is to place 
peanuts in the same category with the other agricultural 
products named in the bill, and of course with a view to 
restoring parity prices, so far as the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration can do so, by means of an appropriate 
processing tax on peanuts. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. If we assume that power, the 
Senator has a processing tax, then, on peanuts. 

Mr. BAILEY. Now let us take the facts. If the Secretary 
undertakes to operate with a view to restoring the parity 
price, as I understand the law, the tax is imposed upon the 
processing of peanuts for the express purpose of restoring 
the parity price. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. BAILEY. And it can be done in two ways: One by 
way of benefit payments to induce a curtailment of the crop; 
the other by way of curtailing the crop and reducing the 
supply, and therefore increasing the price. That, as I under- 
stand, is the philosophy of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, Iam a member of the com- 
mittee to which the original bill was referred. I remember 
that this question of what we should put in was the subject 
of debate and discussion and consideration that lasted for 
2 or 3 weeks, most of the time in executive session, on the 
part of a committee that were conscientiously and honestly 
trying to meet the problem; and the question as to what 
should be included as basic agricultural products was one of 
the most important questions that came up for consideration. 

There was a division in the committee as to what we 
should put in. There was a time, as I remember, during 
our consideration of the bill, when almost every agricultural 
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product known was included as one of the basic agricultural 
commodities, until it became apparent, I think, to every 
member of the committee that we had overloaded the bill. 
I was one of the minority of that committee, which included, 
I believe, the then chairman of the committee, which be- 
lieved in the beginning, and believed when we finished, that 
the agricultural commodities that should be listed under the 
law as basic commodities, and therefore be subject to the 
processing tax, should be limited to two products. One was 
wheat, and the other was cotton. They covered in their 
scope practically the entire country. 

The legislation was experimental. We had never had 
anything like it before; and there were various opinions as 
to how it would work. Nobody knew positively, no matter 
how definite his ideas might be. I think all would have to 
admit that, after a full discussion, there was not a member 
of the committee who could definitely satisfy his own mind 
as to just how the processing tax was going to work. In 
the committee I voted to confine the commodities to two, 
namely, wheat and cotton, of both of which we produced a 
surplus, both of which were commodities permanent in their 
nature, so that they were different from hogs or cattle, or 
anything that would have to be handled within a limited 
time. 2 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I have been receiving a number of letters, 
particularly from cotton producers, and I wondered whether 
the committee had taken into consideration this kind of a 
problem. In these letters the correspondents tell me that 
as a result of reducing these crops a great many share ten- 
ants have simply been thrown out, and a good many of the 
laborers and hands on the farms, having nothing at all to 
plant, have therefore been discharged. 

Mr. NORRIS, I have not received any such communica- 
tions that Iremember. What the Senator says may be the 
situation; I am not disputing it. However, I do not know 
just why that should follow. 

Mr. LONG. These correspondents state that a planter, 
say, is raising a thousand acres of cotton; his farm is cut 
down, let us assume, to six or seven hundred acres, and 
there will therefore be 300 acres he will not plant. So the 
particular share tenant of that particular part of the crop, 
or the hands needed for that particular part of the crop, 
instead of having anything done for them, just naturally 
must be laid off. Is there any way in which that can be 
corrected or taken care of in this measure? 

Mr. BORAH. Secretary Wallace says in his article, I 
remember, that it may be necessary to transport them 
north. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me give my idea of the 
situation presented by the Senator from Louisiana. I should 
say that if a crop is limited it matters not what it may be— 
and a processing tax contemplates a limitation of the acre- 
age—the loss to the farmer of that acreage has to be paid 
for out of the processing tax. That is the theory of if. But 
whenever that is done, whenever acreage is reduced, no mat- 
ter what it may be, it necessarily follows that there is less 
employment, that there is a reduction, although there are 
provisions in the measure about taking care of other crops 
which will be substituted for the ones which are basic com- 
modities in order to relieve the situation which might arise 
by virtue of substitutes being produced in lieu of commodities 
upon which a processing tax was levied, the idea being at 
the time that the processing tax would somewhat increase 
the price to the consumer. 

When the original law was under consideration by the 
committee, I think without exception every member of the 
committee had the idea that the cost to the consumer 
would be increased on account of the processing tax. Up to 
date it has not worked that way in all cases. In the case 
of hogs it has seemed to me that the processing tax has 
been a failure. Instead of the consmer paying it, it has 
been taken out of the farmer, and his price has been 
reduced. 
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I noticed a statement made in a recent hearing, at which 
I was not present, by Mr. Davis, for whom I have the very 
highest regard and whose ability, I think, is unquestioned 
I would be inclined to follow him if I were in doubt. He 
recently testified that while they were disappointed with the 
processing tax on hogs, he was satisfied that the time was 
just here now when the processing tax on hogs was going 
to be felt, and that the farmer was going to get the benefit 
of it. I do not know whether it will turn out that way or 
not. If it does not, as the Senator representing a great 
many farmers whose chief production is hogs, I would be 
ee much inclined to vote to take off the processing tax on 

ogs. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. 

Therefore, it seems to me that if we are going to divide 
the tax, have some commodities not subject to the processing 
tax and some subject to the processing tax, I should like to 
have some of the processing taxes, which already exist, 
taken off. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. 

I received a telegram from some cattlemen who said, in 
substance, that some organization had met and they had 
passed a resolution unanimously in which they stated: 

We want cattle included as a basic commodity, but we do not 
want anybody to have the power to levy a processing tax on cattle. 

With due regard to those gentlemen, it seemed to me that 
it would be a good deal like saying to a man, “I want you to 
go swimming today, but I do not want you to get wet.” It 
seems to me that the processing tax logically follows the in- 
clusion of a product as a basic commodity. If I am wrong 
about that, why not do away with the entire processing tax 
and put everything in as a basic commodity? It seems to 
me that if we did that we would be just where we were when 
we started, that we would not have done any good. 

I know that some Senators contemplate offering an amend- 
ment to the bill to put in oats as a basic commodity. An 
amendment will be offered to put in rye as a basic com- 
modity. An amendment will be offered to put in flax as a 
basic commodity. Probably one will be offered to put in 
potatoes as a basic commodity, and so on. If we start to 
putting in these other articles, why should we exclude some 
the producers of which want them put in and nominated in 
the law as basic commodities? 

Now I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that the Senator from Texas does not 
favor the exemption of cattle from the processing tax. He 
said yesterday he would not stand on this floor and advocate 
a bounty to one industry which other industries did not get. 
I want to set myself clear with the Senator in that respect. 
If cattle are included as a basic commodity, the cattle indus- 
try will have to bear a processing tax, just like every other 
industry. ] 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it should. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is right and that is just. I am not 
contending otherwise. In the matter of hogs—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does the Senator say that if 
cattle go into the bill a processing tax is to be laid? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Not necessarily. I want to read the law 
to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I know; but the Senator has framed this 
measure, and he says he does not want cattle in unless 
there is a processing tax, that he would not advocate a 
bounty. As I understood the Senator yesterday, he said 
that he desired to leave it entirely discretionary with the 
Secretary. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator will look at the RECORD, 
he will see that the Senator from Texas did not intend to 
convey any such impression. The Senator from Texas said 
that the Secretary might administer the other portions of 
the bill, about marketing agreements, and might determine 
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that it was not necessary to levy a processing tax because 
no benefits would be paid directly to the industry. Here is 
the law, section 9 of the original Adjustment Act. I quote: 

When the Secretary of Agriculture determines that rental or 
benefit payments are to be made with respect to any basic agri- 
cultural commodity, he shall proclaim such determination, and a 
processing tax shall be in effect with respect to such commodity 
from the beginning of the marketing year therefor next following 
the date of such proclamation. 


The Senator from Texas said yesterday, and he now re- 
peats, that if under that act the Secretary determines to 
make benefit payments to any industry, then he has to levy 
a processing tax. If he works out a program which does 
not involve the payment of benefits or rentals—a program, 
say, of marketing agreements which do not involve the pay- 
ment of money out of the Treasury—then, of course, he does 
not have to levy a processing tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is a fair statement of the law. 
I want the Senator from Texas to understand that I am not 
finding fault with him or with any other Senator, but there 
is a great question whether it is a benefit or otherwise to 
have a commodity subject to the processing tax. I do con- 
tend that no producer of a commodity has the right to ask 
to have it included as a basic commodity unless he is will- 
ing and unless he understands in advance that a processing 
tax may be levied against that particular product. It can- 
not be levied against the product unless it is named as a 
basic commodity. So, whenever we put a commodity in that 
class, we make it subject as a matter of law to the processing 
tax, and I do not see how anybody can ask for an exception. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I was interested in trying to find out how 
this tax could do the farmer any good, and I should like 
to ask the Senator whether he agrees with the conclusion 
that the levying of the processing tax will make the article 
upon which it is levied cost more to the consumer. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. NORRIS. That was the theory. I do not know 
whether it is going to work out that way. It has not worked 
out that way with respect to hogs. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If it shall not work out in that way, the 
consumer will pay more. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If it shall not work out in that way, the 
farmer will get less. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Assuming that it works out so that the 
farmer gets less, then it has not done what it was set up 
to do. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If it shall work out so that the consumer 
pays more, with 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 people 
out of employment all over the country, will not the result 
be that we will cut down the consumption in the exact pro- 
portion that we increase the cost to the consumer? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Maryland has stated a 
proposition that is logical, but it is not logical to the extent 
to which he applies it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Permit me to finish, Mr. President. There 
will be a tendency to decrease consumption. I think every 
honest man who has studied the question must admit the 
truth of that statement, for when we raise the price we 
necessarily decrease consumption. That question was pre- 
sented and discussed up and down before the committee 
and by the committee. The object of the legislation, how- 
ever, was to help the farmer; to enable the farmer to get 
an increased price for his products. We were all in earnest 
in that endeavor. I think all those behind the movement, 
the administration and the committee, were conscientious 
in that endeavor. It was realized, however, that if the 
farmer should get a higher price the consumer would have 
to pay a higher price. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. But it was felt by all that under no cir- 
cumstances should the consumer ever demand that the pro- 
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ducer produce at a financial loss to himself that which the 
consumer used as food. That is the theory of the legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am more in agreement with the Sen- 
ator’s observation that the farmer will receive less money 
for his commodities with the processing tax rather than 
more. I agree with the Senator’s first conclusion that had 
the price been raised, theoretically, at least, it would have 
cut down consumption; but in the application of the law 
the tax is imposed at the source, upon the producer of the 
manufactured product; and if imposed there, in my opinion 
it will do nothing more or less than cause the farmer to get 
less for his product with the tax on it than he would have 
gotten without the tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; that was not the intention. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Just a moment, Mr. President. The theory 
was that the processing tax should be paid by the manufac- 
turer; that he would pass it on to the consumer; that the 
farmer would get the benefit of it. It has worked, in the 
case of hogs, so that instead of that being done, the proc- 
essing tax has been taken out of the farmer in a reduction 
of the price he has received. 

That was well shown here yesterday when the Senator 
from Idaho, I think, read a letter from one of the packers 
who frankly said that they were paying less than they did 
before. I should not want to continue with that kind of a 
processing tax if I thought there was no better hope for the 
future; and I have only the hope of Chester Davis, one of 
the experts working out this problem, who says in his testi- 
mony, in substance, that when the processing tax is first 
applied it will for a time reduce the price received by the 
producer, but that in time—and he thinks that time has now 
arrived, for there is a slight increase in the price of hogs— 
the farmer will get the benefit of it. 

Mr. MURPHY and Mr. TYDINGS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Iowa, who 
has been seeking for some time to interrupt me. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, having reference to the 
conclusion stated by the Senator from Maryland that a price 
decline will necessarily follow the imposition of the tax, 
because there will be a diminution in the consumption of the 
food taxed, our experience with the processing tax on hogs 
has been that the first tax imposed was followed by a de- 
cline in the price of hogs. When the tax was stepped up 
from 50 cents to $1.50, I think last February, the Department 
of Agriculture, profiting from the experience of the imposi- 
tion of the first taxes, timed purchases of pork so as to resist 
the impact of that increase. A billion more pounds of pork 
were marketed in November, and 25 percent more were mar- 
keted in December, than in the corresponding months of the. 
year before. That pork, except for what went into storage 
and what went into the export trade, was absorbed by the 
consumer. 

Mr. KING. Except what was wasted. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I yielded to the Senator 
from Iowa. He has not yet finished. 

Mr. MURPHY. Since the imposition of the second tax the 
price has not declined. One development not taken into 
account in the statement of the Senator from Maryland is 
that the justification for this program is the eventual eman- 
cipation of the hog industry. The whole program contem- 
plates that in consequence of the imposition of this tax, 
which produces the money to pay the farmer for reducing 
his production of hogs and withdrawing acreage from corn 
production, he will receive much higher prices for what he 
will market next year. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I should like to make a 
comment in reply to the Senator from Iowa. 
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Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Iowa is through, I 
yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What I am afraid of is that we shall then 
go into the second phase; namely, that if we shall finally get 
an increase in price we will then enter the time, which the 
Senator says we are now entering, when there will be a 
decrease in consumption. 

May I make another observation? Let us consider the 
relief fund of $950,000,000. Some of it was spent for pork. 
The higher the price of pork, the less pounds of pork the 
$950,000,000 will buy. The lower the price of pork, the more 
pounds of pork the $950,000,000 will buy. We must take 
one horn or the other of the dilemma. We cannot hold onto 
both of them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me deal with that di- 
lemma now. I tried to show awhile ago that while the Sen- 
ator from Maryland was, I thought, perfectly logical in his 
deduction, it did not follow that the same logic extended 
clear through. In other words, while increasing the price 
has a tendency to decrease consumption, the amount will 
not necessarily balance the increased amount that the 
farmer gets for his stock. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was the only objection I found to the 
Senator’s logic. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It might be more; it might be less. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see how it could be more. In 
fact, it could not be more, and I think it certainly would 
be less. Although it seems to me no man ought to deny, 
if he wants to face this question fairly, that if we increase 
the price paid to the farmer for a certain product we neces- 
sarily decrease consumption to some extent. That decrease 
to the consumer is not necessarily the same in amount as the 
increase to the producer. That is the point I desire to 
make, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I think that point is well 
taken. 

Mr. NORRIS. The theory of the processing tax was this: 
We were confronted by a situation in which the farmer was 
producing the food that we eat at a financial loss to him- 
self. Everybody knew that he could not indefinitely do 
that. No one who consumes food ought to object to paying 
the man who produces it at least the cost of production. I 
was one member of the committee, and I was one of the 
Senators on the floor of the Senate when we had the 
original bill up for consideration who favored an amend- 
ment, which amendment was agreed to in the Senate—it 
was taken out in conference—making provision that the 
farmer should receive not only the cost of production, but 
there should also be included a reasonable profit in con- 
nection with production. 

In my judgment we made a mistake when we designated 
anything as a basic commodity beyond the two commodities 
I have previously mentioned—wheat and cotton. Inasmuch 
as it was an experiment, inasmuch as everyone knew it was 
an honest attempt to help the farmer, to help the producer of 

the foods we eat, although we did not know what the result 
of the experiment would be, it was my thought that we 
should try it first on the two commodities that were prac- 
tically universal in production and in use, and wait until we 
saw, after a full trial, how that worked out, before we in- 
cluded anything else in the enumeration of basic products. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in a moment. The committee, 
I think, reached the same conclusion after it had put in all 
the other products and then, seeing how ridiculous it was, 
took nearly all out again. 

One exception that I finally agreed to was in reference 
to hogs. I did that after I had a long conference with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who, as we all know, comes from 
a section which produces hogs and corn to a very great 
extent. I believed then, and I believe now, he understood 
the section very well, and he was in favor of levying a 
processing tax on hogs. I did not want to do it. I yielded 


after a while, but I thought then, and I believe now, that. 


we have made a mistake in including all these products, 
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and if we include one, if we include cattle, if we include 
peanuts, certainly I would not say that we should not in- 
clude rye, we should not include flax, we should not include 
oats—and I do not know where we would stop. That is the 
only objection I have to any of them. 

Mr. KING. Peanuts? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; peanuts. 

nese BAILEY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator a 
question, and I presume and hope I can attract the attention 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. We started out 
with a back-to-the-land movement and that back-to-the- 
land movement is still under way. I just want to say to the 
Senator that I am going to vote to put peanuts in the law; 
and anything else that it is moved to put in and that any- 
body wants to put in; I am for putting them all in; but 
we started with a back-to-the-land movement and we have 
wound up in this way: As I understand from what the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture himself has said, we have got to take a lot 
of people off the farms and transport them to the North 
and try to absorb them in industry. So that has knocked 
down the back-to-the-land movement. So we have the 
proposition, on one hand, that we must depopulate the farms, 
1 on the other hand, that we must put people back on the 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator just let me 
complete the suggestion? 

Mr. NORRIS. Les. 

Mr. LONG. I want the Senator from Nebraska to con- 
sider if it would not have been better to have taken the 
Louisiana and South Carolina plan and have planted sur- 
plus crops and stored the surplus for the following year, 
according to the Scripture, than to have gone along depopu- 
lating the farms? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me say, in passing, that 
that is another plan, and perhaps it is better than the pres- 
ent one. During the last 10 or 12 years I have listened 
attentively, I should say, in the aggregate, for at least 5 years 
of my existence, to men who had plans, most of them to 
relieve the farmer and many of them to relieve the whole 
economic situation. In the main these plans come from 
men who are perfectly honest and perfectly earnest; they 
are conscientious; and I cannot say that any particular one 
is wrong. But here is a plan that we have agreed upon; that 
we have adopted; we have gone part way through it: and 
I do not want to quit. I do not want to make it ridiculous 
either. I do not want to overburden it with a whole lot of 
other products that I think ought not to be included, although 
the experiment probably can continue if we put them all 
under the law. The Secretary of Agriculture does not need 
to levy a processing tax unless he wants to, but I believe 
it is a mistake—and, it seems to me, we are to blame in part 
for the mistake—to put on too much. We have overloaded 
the law; we have gone too far. Someone else may not 
think so, and he is just as honest about it as Iam. We 
are all trying to accomplish’ the same end, and I am in 
earnest about it, as I think everybody else is. We are 
conscientious about it; we have gotten into a dilemma; we 
are confronted by a predicament from which we must extri- 
cate ourselves; and how are we going to solve the problem? 
When we start and get half way through it, it seems to me 
we make a mistake by not going on and giving the plan a 
full trial. If it will not work, we will have to admit it, say 
that it will not work, and try something else. 

Chester Davis, as I have said, has been connected with 
the farm question ever since the World War. He comes from 
Montana; he is a student of the subject; he is perfectly con- 
scientious; he is perfectly honest. I have reached the con- 
clusion that the processing tax on hogs was a failure; I 
have reached the time when I want to abandon it. I have 
read what he said about it; he has charge of it, and he says 
it is going to work, and he wants it to be tried just a little 
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longer. I realize that sometimes when we try these experi- 
ments we wear the fellow out on whom we are trying them, 
and he disappears from the equation. Yet I cannot doubt 
the sincerity of Mr. Davis nor his wisdom, and he has gone 
a good way with it. 

I think that hogs never ought to have been included as a 
basic commodity. I come from a hog-producing section, 
and I was opposed to including hogs in the provisions of the 
law although, as I said, I yielded. After I was convinced 
that the Secretary of Agriculture was very anxious to try the 
experiment with respect to hogs, I thought it best to give 
him an opportunity to do it. Now that we have arrived 
about at a point where we are going to get benefit for the 
producer of hogs, I would hate to quit; yet, at the same 
time, I would hate to add a whole list of other products to 
the basic commodities. It is not because I depreciate the 
importance of other commodities at all, but because I be- 
lieve the time has not arrived when we should do that. Yet, 
if we are going to do it with one, I see no reason why we 
should not do it with all. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Nebraska that perhaps the farm relief law should have in- 
cluded only two commodities, wheat and cotton, at the be- 
ginning so as to give a trial to the plan, but it did not include 
only those two commodities. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam sorry to say the Senator is right. 

Mr. BYRD. The situation that confronts us now is that 
with respect, for example, to cotton and tobacco—and espe- 
cially tobacco—if there shall be a reduction of acreage 
planted to tobacco, as there will be under the agreements 
that have been made, then that acreage is going to. be 
planted, for example, to peanuts, and is going tremendously 
to increase the production of peanuts and reduce the al- 
ready abnormally low price of peanuts, which is now less 
than the cost of production. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator right there if there 
has not been an agreement made for the reduction of acre- 
age planted to tobacco? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has there been any agreement made as to 
peanuts? - 

Mr. BYRD. No agreement has been made as to peanuts, 
because peanuts are not a basic commodity under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the case of tobacco the agreement that 
has been made about the reduction of acreage planted has 
been reached by the producers of tobacco themselves. They 
are parties to the agreement. 

Mr. BYRD. The only way that the agreement was reached 
was by putting a processing tax on tobacco in order to 
compensate the farmers who reduced their tobacco acreage. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose we put all agricultural products 
on the list of basic commodities, would not the result be 
just the same as though we had included none? If we 
should levy a processing tax on every one of them, and make 
an agreement as to the reduction of acreage, we would have 
the same difficulty. 

Mr. BYRD. We would not have the same difficulty with 
respect to putting the land that is taken out of one crop 
into another crop where the land is suitable for the new 
crop. In the case of peanuts, tobacco land is especially 
suitable for their production. It might interest the Senator 
to know that we put rice in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
and the Senator voted for it, and I voted for it; but, as a 
matter of fact, the value of the rice crop of this country is 
far less than the value of the peanut crop. It is further true 
that there are only 9,000 farms in this country planted to 
rice, while there are 326,000 farms planted to peanuts. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has me wrong in respect to my 
ee regarding rice. I was not in favor of including rice 
in the bill. 


Mr. BYRD. The Senator voted for the bill that included 


rice. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I voted for the bill; but that was one 
feature of the bill I did not like. 

Mr. BYRD. The point I make is this: We have included 
these other commodities in the law 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not think it is fair to 
say, I will say to the Senator, that because I and others who 
agreed with me—and there were quite a number of members 
of the committee who did agree with me—as to what prod- 
ucts should be included as basic products voted for the bill 
after other commodities were included we were necessarily 
in favor of including those particular products as basic 
commodities. That would not be a fair statement. 

Mr. BYRD. Very well; I will apologize to the Senator; but 
the fact remains that these other commodities are included 
in the law, and operations are now under way to reduce the 
acreage of those particular commodities. That acreage is 
going to be planted to some other crop; and it seems to me 
we have got to put these other commodities under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act in order to prevent an overproduc- 
tion of commodities that may be planted in the acreage that 
is withdrawn under the provisions of the present law. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have forgotten some of the provisions of 
the law, but I think we had carefully worked out the pro- 
visions of the bill when it was pending and gave the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the power to meet that condition. 
We realized that in putting on the processing tax we might 
increase the price to the consumer, that we might have 
the market supplied with substitutes, and there is a pro- 
vision in the law by which a tax is levied on such substitutes 
with the idea of giving the Secretary of Agriculture control 
over the situation. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator think that on peanuts, for 
example, there could be placed a processing tax without 
peanuts being included in the law? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not believe that to be so. I 
believe the Senator is right; that, in order to get a process- 
ing tax, it is necessary to include the commodity as one of 
the basic commodities, 

Mr, BYRD. The Senator well knows in order to get a 
farmer to reduce his acreage that he must have some 
compensation for doing so. He is not going to do it by 
voluntary agreement. That has been tried for a number of 
years, but the effort has failed. 

Mr. NORRIS. When the tobacco farmer reduces his 
acreage does he not have to agree, is it not part of his 
agreement that he shall not put the acres on which he does , 
not cultivate tobacco into peanuts or some other agricul- 
tural product? 

Mr. BYRD. The letter of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
which is lying on the desk, says that peanuts should be in- 
cluded as a basic commodity—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I heard that letter read. 

Mr. BYRD. Because the farmer who reduces his acre- 
age of cotton or tobacco will plant the land to peanuts, and 
that certainly indicates that peanuts should be classified 
as a basic commodity. i 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator would not be in the dilemma 
in which he is with regard to peanuts if tobacco were not 
included in the law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We would be in a worse dilemma with 
reference to tobacco if tobacco were left out. 

Mr. NORRIS. If tobacco were not a basie commodity, 
then, the reduction in tobacco acreage would not be such 
as could be planted in peanuts. 

Mr. BYRD. But tobacco is a basic commodity. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not that the case with regard to hogs? 
We already have too much in the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. It is a basic product, and I do not think that 
it could be taken out of the law as a basic product, no matter 
who attempted to take it out. 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably it could not be, because it was 
put in with the other products by a majority vote; it was 
put in legally and fairly, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. ERICKSON. Mr. President, I have just received a 
telegram from the Montana Stock Growers Association pro- 
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testing against making cattle a basic commodity if that 
action carries with it a processing tax. I ask unanimous 
consent that this short telegram may be read from the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
telegram will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

HELENA, MONT., March 6, 1934. 
Hon. JOHN E. ERICKSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Montana Stock Growers Association is opposed to making cattle 
basic commodity if this carries a processing tax. Will appreciate 
your support of our wishes in this matter. The industry in such 
condition that no additional burdens can be carried. 

Montana Stock GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I had intended to speak for 
some little time regarding the peanut industry, but a num- 
ber of Senators have requested that they have opportunity 
to speak at this time, and I will occupy the floor for just a 
moment. 

I wish to make a brief statement regarding the situation 
of the farmer producing peanuts in North Carolina. I think 
that situation furnishes an instance and a commentary on 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and the administration of 
the act, of very great value. In my State there are about 17 
counties in which peanuts are the principal agricultural 
product and means of livelihood for the farmers. In each 
of those counties cotton and tobacco might be produced, but 
the farmers in those counties have specialized in raising 
peanuts, and, incidentally, since hogs go with peanuts as a 
byproduct, in raising hogs. 

Under the administration of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, the tobacco farmers of North Carolina, in a great beit 
surrounding the territory in which the peanut farmers oper- 
ate, have, to the extent of some 97 or 98 percent, executed 
agreements, and received considerations for the execution 
of those agreements, to curtail the production of tobacco, in 
acreage as well as output, by 30 percent, and to that extent 
they will have 30 percent less to do in the current year, 
and they wish to find something more to do. In the same 
territory are the cotton farmers, and they have executed 
agreements to curtail the cotton crop by 25 percent, and 
that leaves them in need of something more to do. 

Here is the point: In executing the cotton agreements and 
the tobacco agreements the cotton and tobacco farmers were 
required by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration to 
agree also not to produce more wheat or corn or other crops 
which were competitive with the crops of the Middle West, 
the whole crop situation being considered one, and it being 
quite clear that if the effect of curtailing the cotton and 
tobacco crops would be just to increase the production of 
wheat and corn and other crops in the South at the expense 
of the farmers in the Middle West and the far West, nothing 
would be accomplished. 

With that state of facts, the peanut farmers are exposed 
to the almost irresistible necessity operating upon the cot- 
ton and tobacco producers to produce something in place 
of their cotton and tobacco. They have reduced the cotton; 
they have reduced the tobacco; they feel the necessity of 
employing their stock and employing themselves. There is 
the land, and there is the opportunity. They cannot pro- 
duce any more cotton or tobacco but must abandon acreage 
and produce less. They are not allowed to produce more 
wheat; they are not allowed to produce more corn; and 
naturally they will produce peanuts. 

Now see what the effect will be. If the peanut farming 
operations are spread from about 17 counties into probably 
40 counties, the men who have lived by way of producing 
peanuts in northeastern North Carolina are destroyed. 
Whether this act is a good act or not, the farmer producers 
of peanuts are under the necessity of self-preservation to 
demand of this Government that it shall throw around them 
the same protection it throws around the farmers who are 
producing other crops. On the other hand, while they labor 
under the necessity that is imposed upon them of self- 
protection, the United States Government, having entered 
into this sort of thing, is not less under the necessity of 
protecting them in the interest of justice. 
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Mr. President, that is the situation. There is no dispo- 
sition to make this act a ridiculous thing. The peanut is 
spoken of with a certain light sense of humor; we under- 
stand that. But the man who makes his living down in 
North Carolina, in those 17 counties, by way of producing 
peanuts, sees no humor whatever in the situation under 
which the Government itself throws him into competition 
with a great territory, induces the cotton farmer and the 
tobacco farmer to plant at his expense, and drive his crop 
down to nothing. 

The matter is a matter of very great importance, and I 
will agree with the Senator from Nebraska and with the 
Senator from Idaho, and with the other Senators that, since 
the Government has gone into this business, necessity on 
one hand and justice on the other demand that it go all 
the way or retrace its steps. So I ask, in behalf of the 
peanut farmers in North Carolina, that steps be here taken 
to enable them to come under this adjustment act and 
within the powers of this administration in order that they 
may be saved from destruction by way of the operations of 
the Government, to which they are loyal and which derives 
its life from them and the taxes they pay. 


ST. LAWRENCE DEEP WATERWAY TREATY 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, on the 10th day of January 
last the President submitted a message to the Senate re- 
questing consideration of the ratification by this body of 
a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Treaty with Canada. In the 
Second sentence of the President’s message he stated: 

Broad national reasons lead me without hesitation to advocate 
the treaty. 

Mr. President, the State which I have the honor to repre- 
sent borders neither on the St. Lawrence River nor the 
Great Lakes, and, therefore, she may not derive from the 
completion of this great project the benefits accruing to 
some of her sister States. New Hampshire never profited, 
directly, from the hundreds of millions of dollars expended 
by this Government on the Mississippi waterway system nor 
from the huge expenditures made for flood control on that 
river. New Hampshire has never directly benefited from 
the expenditure of the millions of our national funds on the 
Hudson River, the ports of Albany, New York, Baltimore, or 
any other ports of the Atlantic or Gulf coasts. -Yet New 
Hampshire indirectly profits, each and every time, from any 
Federal expenditures which materially add to the welfare 
of this Nation. 

Mr. President, in the brief statement which I shall make 
with relation to this project, I hope to consider the subject 
in no narrow, sectional attitude, but to follow the broad 
and unselfish view adopted by the President in his message 
addressed to this body. 

I shall not discuss the question of costs; that has been 
answered to my satisfaction by the Army engineers in their 
evidence before the subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, that sat and took testimony from November 
1932 to February 1933. I admit my incompetency and that 
of every other Senator in this Chamber to question the 
ability of these engineers, who have the most authoritative 
and reliable information available to the Government upon 
public expenditures of this character. Neither do I intend 
to discuss the effect of the treaty upon our sovereignty over 
Lake Michigan. The Department of State has fully satisfied 
me on this subject. ; 

I shall not detain the Senate to consider at length the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi 
watershed. A glance at the map shows that the State of 
Illinois is taking water from one natural water course and 
diverting it into another. This bold action naturally met 
with opposition from the State of Wisconsin, which filed a 
suit in July 1922. Three years later the States of Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania brought similar actions to restrain 
this alleged illegal diversion. In April 1926 the State of 
Michigan filed a similar suit. In October of the same year 
the State of New York filed a separate bill for like relief. 
Subsequently the three cases were consolidated, and the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court appears in the Recorp in the 
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able address made by the senior Senator from Wisconsin on 
the 31st of last January. There can be no question but that 
the courts will grant relief to communities damaged by the 
diversion of flow from one watershed to another. I deem it 
an advantage to those benefited by the permitted diversion 
that under this treaty Canada agrees to accept the decision 
of our Supreme Court upon this question. 

Mr. President, my remarks will be directed to the benefits 
which will flow to this Nation as a whole and not to any 
particular section or locality. The amount of costs allocated 
to this country—and all figures are approximate—is $272,- 
500,000; $56,500,000 will be expended for locks in the St. 
Marys River and to deepen and broaden the channels of 
the St. Clair River, Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit River. 
Of this amount, $14,500,000 has already been appropriated, 
leaving $42,000,000 additional money to be spent on these 
rivers. The remainder, or $216,000,000, is to be expended in 
the International Rapids section, which lies between New 
York State and the Province of Ontario. Of this amount, 
the State of New York will pay for the hydroelectric power 
to be developed on the American side of the international 
boundary line $90,000,000, leaving $126,000,000 as an outlay 
by the National Government in this section. If we add to 
this amount the $42,000,000 yet to be appropriated for the 
works in the rivers of the upper locks, we have a total of 
$168,000,000 of new money to be raised and paid for this 
development over a period of from 8 to 10 years during its 
construction. As I see it, the only question involved when 
stripped of all irrelevant argument is: Will the Nation as a 
whole be sufficiently benefited to justify the expenditure? 

Every impartial study made by governmental agencies has 
answered this question in the affirmative. In 1920 President 
Wilson asked the International Joint Commission, a body 
consisting of 3 members from the United States and 3 from 
Canada, created under the treaty of 1909, to investigate and 
report on the feasibility of building a waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. The Commission, as- 
sisted by competent advisers designated by the two Gov- 
ernments, made a most comprehensive study covering 2 
years. A number of routes were considered, including one 
from Buffalo to the Hudson, another from Oswego to the 
Hudson, another by way of Lake Champlain to the Hudson, 
and the St. Lawrence route. It held 44 hearings, 33 hear- 
ings in 16 States of this country, and 11 in 5 Provinces of 
Canada. These hearings were held at convenient points 
from New York, on the Atlantic coast, to Boise, Idaho, and 
Calgary, Alberta. Three hundred and fifty-eight organiza- 
tions and prominent individuals appeared, consisting of 
agriculturists, presidents of civic organizations, public men 
of national reputation, engineers, and officers having techni- 
cal knowledge, officers of farm organizations, leaders of 
finance, grain dealers, wholesale grocers, livestock breeders 
and dealers, lumbermen, millers, manufacturers, miners, 
naval architects and navigators, publishers, paper manufac- 
turers, public-utility officers, packers, statisticians, traffic ex- 
perts, officers of rail- and marine-transportation companies. 
Of nearly 150 organizations, only 30 appeared in opposition. 
The same organizations and interests from Montreal and 
the eastern seaboard cities who are now protesting against 
this waterway appeared in opposition at the hearings held 
before the Commission in 1920 and 1922. The Commission 
weighed their arguments, but found the weight of evidence 
against them and in favor of the waterway. The Commis- 
sion took 7,500 printed pages of testimony. 

The committee cast aside the other routes and recom- 
mended in its report: 

First. That the Governments of the United States and 
Canada enter into an arrangement by way of treaty for a 
scheme of improvement of the St. Lawrence River between 
Montreal and Lake Ontario. 

Second. That the new Welland Ship Canal be embodied 
in said scheme and treated as a part thereof. 

That report was made in 1922, during President Harding’s 
administration. President Harding took occasion to com- 
ment on this project in an address delivered in this city 
in January of that year, in which he said: 


The heart of the continent, with its vast resources in both agri- 


culture and industry, would be brought in communication with 


all the ocean routes by the execution of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way project. To enable ocean-going vessels to have access to all 
the ports of the Great Lakes would have a most stimulating effect 
upon the industrial life of the continent’s interior. 

The feasibility of the project is unquestioned, and its cost, 
compared with some other great engineering works, would be 
small. 


In 1924, President Coolidge appointed the St. Lawrence 
Commission of the United States, of which Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover was chairman. Canada appointed a simi- 
lar body, called the “Advisory Committee.” These two com- 
missions appointed the International Board of Engineers to 
study further the many engineering problems involved in 
the development. After 2 years of investigation by the Com- 
mission, during which time intensive study was made by 
the engineers, the Commission reported to President Cool- 
idge. It stated not only that the construction of this water- 
way was imperative for the relief and future development of 
the continent but that the saving to the farmers annually 
would equal the cost of the development. 

Mr. President, are we to ignore the impartial conclusions 
reached by governmental agencies that had the best infor- 
mation available to arrive at a conclusion based on good 
judgment? Are we to sweep away lightly the conclusions 
reached by men who devoted to the public service years of 
their time to perform a patriotic duty? I insist that the 
conclusions reached by the two commissions to which I 
have referred cannot be lightly cast aside. 

The States of New England became so deeply interested 
in this waterway that in 1923 a committee consisting of 5 
representatives from each of the 6 New England States 
was organized 

For the purpose of conducting a comprehensive study and ren- 
dering an unblased opinion respecting various conflicting claims 
and arguments which have been advanced from time to time re- 
specting the feasibility and desirability of developing the St. 
Lawrence River as a seaway for deep-draft vessels from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The 30 men on this committee were made up of ex-Gov- 
ernors, ex-Congressmen, leaders of finance, public-service 
commissioners, and other men conspicuous in the life of New 
England. Of the 5 men from my own State, 3 were former 
Governors, 1 a former Member of Congress, and another had 
devoted much time to public service. 

That committee investigated the power possibilities, the 
economic features involved in the waterway for navigation 
purposes, the rights of the United States and Canada in the 
St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, the estimated sav- 
ings in transportation costs, the navigation possibilities, the 
question of costs, the interference to navigation by fog and 
ice, the effect of the closed winter seasons, the possible ad- 
verse effect upon the railroads, the lack of balanced cargoes, 
the influence of the project upon the Nation’s merchant 
marine. 

All these subjects were considered by leading men of the 
States of New England some years ago, and their report con- 
cludes with the following statement: 

The committee, therefore, places itself definitely on record as 
favoring the early entrance of this Government into negotiations 
with the proper officials of the Canadian Government looking 
toward the prompt consummation of a treaty which will make 
possible the undertaking of the enterprise, and urges upon all New 
England's local and national representatives the desirability of 
their full cooperation in every reasonable manner to bring this 
result about. 

Mr. President, this is the recommendation of 30 promi- 
nent New Englanders to their representatives, and although 
made a few years ago, the facts have not changed; and if 
this proposition was feasible at that time, it is feasible today. 

In 1930 Governor Roosevelt, of New York, appointed the 
St. Lawrence Commission to investigate the power possibili- 
ties of that portion of the river contiguous to New York 
State. After a year’s investigation, this commission made 
a report favorable to the development, and upon that report 
a law was passed in the State of New York creating the 
power authority of the State and declaring the policy of the 
State of New York to be in favor of the development of the 
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river for navigation, commerce, and the development of 
hydroelectric power therefrom. 

Upon the submission of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
Treaty to the Senate it was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and a subcommittee of that committee 
commenced hearings in November 1932. All parties inter- 
ested appeared and registered their approval or disapproval. 
After hearing the evidence, the subcommittee gave its ap- 
proval to the treaty and recommended its ratification. The 
full committee did likewise in its report to this body. 

Mr. President, the record shows that 3 Federal govern- 
mental agencies, 1 official New York State agency, and 1 
unofficial but representative New England agency have had 
this undertaking under advisement over a period covering 
the past 14 years, and each and every one has given its 
unqualified approval and has vouched for its economic 
soundness, 

President Roosevelt has not been content with the reports 
to which I have referred. He has had studies made by the 
various departments of the Government. We have before 
us information from the War Department, the Department 
of Commerce, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
Federal Power Commission. Those studies show that rail- 
roads will be benefited, not injured, and that railroad em- 
ployees will not be detrimentally affected. They further 
show that the project will not in any way affect or interfere 
with the proper use of the Mississippi River or the Missouri 
River for navigation. These studies show that the mid- 
continent might have saved in transportation charges on 
foreign imports and exports alone, without considering do- 
mestic commerce, about $79,000,000 annually. Based on this 
estimate the saving on foreign commerce alone to the Great 
Lakes States in 3 years is more than sufficient to pay the 
United States Government’s share of the waterway. 

Mr. President, my experience in this body has been brief, 
but I doubt if any public enterprise has ever received the 
thorough, unbiased, and conscientious study which has been 
given the St. Lawrence project, and I cannot disregard the 
conclusions which have been reached. 

The Republican Party endorsed this waterway in its na- 
tional platform. President Roosevelt as a candidate com- 
mitted his party to it. Both candidates in their campaign 
declared in favor of it, and I propose to uphold the President 
of the United States in carrying out a pledge which he made 
to the American people when he was a candidate for the 
Presidency and which he is now endeavoring to fulfill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
6604) to establish the composition of the United States Navy 
with respect to the categories of vessels limited by the 
treaties signed at Washington February 6, 1922, and at Lon- 
don April 22, 1930, at the limits prescribed by those treaties; 
to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels; and 
for other purposes; agreed to the conference asked for by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Vinson of Georgia, Mr. Drewry, Mr. 
GAMBRILL, Mr. BRITTEN, and Mr. Darrow were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE DEEP WATERWAY TREATY 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, on February 18 of this 
year the senior Senator from the State of Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep], delivering a radio address over the National 
Broadcasting chain, made this statement: 


Sixteen months ago, by a huge majority, this administration 
was elected. Its platform held out many fair promises which 
evidently made a strong appeal to the American people. As if 
to emphasize the solemnity of these promises the platform said: 

“We believe that a party platform is a covenant with the 
people to be faithfully kept by the party when intrusted with 
power, and that the people are entitled to know that the party 
when intrusted with power shall fulfill that platform pledge.“ 


On another occasion in the same speech he said: 


These were the solemn promises on which the Democratic Party 
secured enough votes to give it control of the Government of the 
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wae States. Let us see how these solemn promises have been 
pt. 
Again in the same speech he said: 


In view of this record, is it fair to assume that all of the Ameri- 
cans who voted the Democratic ticket are in favor of the policies 
of the new deal? I do not think that it is. Those voters relied 
upon the promises of the Democratic platform. They trusted the 
solemn assurances that were given them in these planks of the 
platform. Anyone who favors these present policies could not 
have approved that platform. 

Again he states: 


I have now run hastily over the list of broken promises, for 
which this administration must some day account to the American 
people, and in the brief time remaining to me I want to consider 
the effect of this bad faith upon the condition of the Nation, and 
to outline briefly the alternative course that I believe the Nation 
ought to be helped to follow. 


Mr. President, I concur in what the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania said with reference to campaign promises and with 
reference to platform promises. I particularly desire to 
call attention this afternon to the promises that were made 
by Mr. Roosevelt in the last campaign with reference to the 
St. Lawrence Treaty, and I also want particularly to call 
attention to the platform pledges that were made by the 
Republican Party on that same subject. 

The President sent his message to the Senate January 10 
with a report of an economic and engineering study cover- 
ing every phase of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project 
for navigation and water power. 

Since that message and report were received, not a speech 
has been made in this body that refutes or even effectively 
challenges a single statement of fact upon which the Presi- 
dent’s conclusions and recommendation rest. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, some of us have not yet 
made our speeches. 

Mr. WHEELER. That may be so, Mr. President. 


LOCAL AND SPECIAL INTERESTS VERSUS NATIONAL BENEFITS 


It is true that appeals have been made to the local and 
special interests, which the President condemned in his 
message. It has been claimed that the President was mis- 
informed and misled by his advisers when he asked the 
ratification of the treaty. But no one has yet successfully 
shown that the President was in error in respect to any 
fact which led him to the decision that the completion of 
this project will permanently benefit the people of every 
section of the United States. 

To say that the President of the United States is ignorant 
of the facts related to the St. Lawrence shows an entire 
want of familiarity with the public record of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Yet certain Senators have justified their opposi- 
tion to the treaty in speeches on this floor by charging that 
the President was misinformed when he submitted his 
message. 

ROOSEVELT'’S 5-YEAR FIGHT FOR ST. LAWRENCE POWER 


No one can read the official papers and messages of Mr. 
Roosevelt as Governor and as President from 1929 to 1934 
and deny that he has given more continuous study to this 
question than any other living public man—more than even 
the Members of the Senate. He dealt with this project for 
4 years as Governor with the same consistency with which 
he is dealing with it as President of the United States. It is 
amazing that Democrats should arise here and charge him 
with acting upon this subject without proper consideration 
and experience with the problem. 

In his inaugural address as Governor of New York, on 
January 1, 1929, more than 5 years ago, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

In the brief time that I have been speaking to you, there has run 
to waste on their paths toward the sea enough power from our 
rivers to have turned the wheels of a thousand factories, to have 
lit a million farmers’ homes—power which nature has supplied us 
through the gift of God. It is intolerable that the utilization 
of this stupendous heritage should be longer delayed by petty 
squabbles and partisan dispute. Time will not solve the problem; 
it will be more difficult as time goes on to reach a fair conclusion. 
It must be solved now. 

I WANT THE CONSUMERS TO GET THE BENEFIT 

On March 12, 1929, in a special message to the legislature, 

Governor Roosevelt said: 


1934 


For a generation the need for power for industrial and domestic 
purposes has been steadily increasing, and during this period the 
ownership by the people of the State of New York of a vast 
potential source of energy in their portion of the waters of the 
St. Lawrence River has received increasing public attention. * * * 

I have spent many hours and many days in study of the 
mechanics of the problem. I am very certain that we have today 
in existence sufficient data and facts to justify the elimination of 
any further study as to mere physical feasibility. I have gone 
over volumes of carefully gathered information, including a com- 
prehensive physical survey of the suggested site or sites on the 
St. Lawrence River. * It is my judgment that no insuper- 
able difficulty lies in the relationship between the State of New 
York on the one side and the United States Government or the 
Canadian Government on the other side. 

I want to see something done. I want it done in accordance 
with sound public policy. I want hydroelectric power developed 
on the St. Lawrence, but I want the consumers to get the benefit 
of it when it is developed. 


Is there any indication in that statement, Mr. President, 
that he is depending only upon advisers with reference to 
the St. Lawrence deep waterway? On the contrary, it 
shows conclusively that not only has he listened to advisers 
but that he himself has taken an interest in this question, 
and that he has made careful survey of every single detail 
in connection with it. 


REELECTED GOVERNOR ON PUBLIC-POWER ISSUE 


In 1930 Mr. Roosevelt based his campaign for reelection 
as Governor upon the power and public-utility issue. In 
speech after speech he produced the facts to show that 
domestic rates for electricity in his State were, on the aver- 
age, about four times the rates charged on the other side of 
the St. Lawrence River in the Province of Ontario. 

In the principal speech of his campaign tour, at Syracuse, 
N.Y., on October 22, 1930, he said: 

While for decades we have been permitting the millions of 
horsepower lying in the flow of the St. Lawrence River to go idly 
on its way to the ocean, the Canadian municipalities have been 


taking advantage of their natural water-power resources so as to 
convert it into cheap electricity. * * * 


ROOSEVELT INSPECTS PROJECT SITE ON ST. LAWRENCE 


During the last two summers I have been up to the Niagara and 
St. Lawrence Rivers a number of times. 


Not that the President is taking somebody else’s statement 
for it, but he himself has been up to the Niagara and St. 
Lawrence Rivers a number of times. 


On these visits I have seen power houses erected by private 
corporations which obtained franchises from the State practically 
for nothing. I could not but refiect on the short-sighted policy 
of those past legislatures which had so wantonly given away the 
heritage of the people of the State. 

I had long before that given the subject much consideration 
and had come definitely to the conclusion that that policy had 
been uneconomic and unsound; but as I stood on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence and Niagara Rivers and saw this rich possession 
which should rightfully belong to the people of our State going 
into power houses of private corporations, I formed a firm resolve 
that so long as I am Governor and so long as it is at all possible 
for a State agency to develop these resources that no more would 
they be given or leased to private corporations, 


THE POWER TRUST AGAINST GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT 


In 1931 the State Senate of New York, controlled by the 
Republican Party, attempted to deprive Governor Roosevelt 
of the power to name the membership of a State commis- 
sion authorized to act upon this problem. The senate 
sought to name the members of this commission by legisla- 
tive act. On April 2, 1931, Governor Roosevelt said: 

I am convinced that this action is dictated by forces which 
have prevented the development of water power on the St. 
Lawrence for the last generation. I am convinced that Republi- 
can leaders in and outside the legislature have realized that this 
movement toward the public development of water power is, from 
their viewpoint, dangerously near to achievement. * * * The 
conclusion is irresistible that this action was taken purely to ham- 
string, hinder, and stop the power development. 


What Governor Roosevelt said 3 years ago is equally true 
today. The same forces that he met and defeated in his 
own State are still attempting to stop the power develop- 
ment on the St. Lawrence River, and they are doing it 
now by attacking the navigation features of the pending 
treaty. 
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PRIVATE COMPANIES EAGER TO LEASE ST, LAWRENCE POWER RIGHTS 


In his address to the legislature on January 1, 1930, Mr. 
Roosevelt answered one of the absurd arguments against the 
development of the St. Lawrence River which is still being 
heard today in opposition to the pending treaty. He said: 

Let us stop once and for all the silly talk that the electricity 
available by the development of the St. Lawrence is not needed or 
not usable in a practical way. We know that private companies 
are only too eager to proceed if the State were to abandon its 
rights. 

It is becoming more and more clear that the families, whether 
they live in the cities, in the villages, or on the farms, have been 
paying too much for their electricity and are therefore not in posi- 
tion to use to a proper degree the many labor-saving devices of 
modern invention. 


Whether mere regulation of electric utilities in the future can 
be made more successful than it has proved in the past remains a 
serious question. In the meantime the development of the great 
State-owned natural resources offers a definite method of relief. 


ROOSEVELT CONDEMNS ALUMINUM CO. GRAB 


At the crisis of his administration over this issue in April 
1931, Governor Roosevelt announced that he would take the 
case to the people. On April 7, 1931, he spoke on the radio, 
as follows: 

You are familiar with the fact that over 20 years ago the legis- 
lature literally gave away for nothing to the Aluminum Co. of 
America the title of the State in the bed and waters of the St. 
Lawrence River; that this action was rescinded and annulled by 
a subsequent legislature. * * + 

In the early years of Governor Smith’s term a desperate effort 
was made by the power companies and the Aluminum Co. to get 


the State to turn the St. Lawrence sites over to them on a 80- 
called “ 50-year lease.” 

Mr. Roosevelt described the defeat of this attempted 
grab by the Aluminum Co., and the subsequent effort of 
the private power companies of the State to block the public 
development of the power they had been seeking to exploit. 
The Governor was then trying to obtain from the legislature 
the enactment of a law creating the present Power Authority 
of the State of New York, and in this radio address he 
stated: 

+ + œ can only say that I hope there will be no political or 
administrative obstruction in Washington, and the State of New 
York must very properly make its plans so as to interfere in no 
possible way with the present or future navigation of the St. 
Lawrence River. The State of New York has no desire to selfishly 
block either our Federal Government or the Canadian Government 
in any development of the St. Lawrence which they may mutually 
agree upon. There is, therefore, no real reason for obstruction in 
Washington. 

PUBLIC OPINION BOUND TO WIN IN THE LONG RUN 

From the very beginning”, he said, “I have held to a con- 
sistent course and to a consistent objective. I have fought all 
along for development of this power by an agency of the State 
itself and not by any private corporation. Furthermore, I have 
fought from the very beginning for the use and distribution of 
this power for the great purposes of bringing more and cheaper 
electricity into the homes of the State * The influence of 
a handful of political leaders is strong and so is the influence of 
private corporations when they see an opportunity to get some- 
thing for nothing * * * but public opinion, when it under- 
stands a policy and supports it, is bound to win in the long run.” 


In the teeth of this public record, the charge can no longer 
be seriously made on this floor that President Roosevelt was 
“misinformed”, “ill-advised”, and “mislead”, when he 
sent his message to the Senate urging the ratification of the 
pending treaty. 

The fact is the President knew exactly what he was doing, 
and he had sufficient confidence in the Members of both par- 
ties in the Senate to believe they would join with him in 
bringing to completion a project that would confer great 
national benefits, even though it meant the opposition of the 
Power Trust. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but we find among Demo- 
cratic and Republican Senators those who have stood on 
the floor of the Senate and condemned others, who did not 
always follow the President, while they themselves have said, 
“We want to follow the President of the United States.” 
Yes; some of them wanted to follow him when it came to 
cutting down the pay of the soldiers; some of them wanted 
to follow him when it came to curtailing the expenses of 
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the Government of the United States, and when it came to 
cutting down the pay of the workers of the Government; but 
when it comes to facing the opposition of the great corpora- 
tions that are now opposed to this project they forget their 
loyalty to the Chief Executive of this Nation. 

CANDIDATES OF BOTH PARTIES PLEDGED TO PROJECT IN 1932 


There has been much discussion in this debate as to ex- 
actly what was promised the American people in 1932 in 
respect to the development of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
project. 

There need be no doubt upon that subject. The candi- 
dates of both parties specifically and repeatedly promised 
that this project would be completed without delay and the 
representatives of the land-locked States of the Middle West 
and the Northwest are here today to demand the fulfillment 
of that pledge. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Clank in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. DIETERICH. At that time there was not any treaty 
in existence. Is not that right, I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, I think there was no treaty in 
existence at that time. 

Mr, DIETERICH. The party declared itself on the ques- 
tion of the St. Lawrence waterway. j 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. DIETERICH. There was no indication then as to 
what the division of power rights would be between the 
United States and Canada, was there? 

Mr, WHEELER. I think that is correct. 

Mr, DIETERICH. What does the Senator say as to how 
the power rights should be divided as between the United 
States and Canada? 

Mr. WHEELER. I think there is only one way in which 
they can be divided, upon an equitable basis, and I think 
they are being divided upon an equitable basis. I think 
the United States cannot afford to take the position of 
saying to Canada that we will reject the treaty on that 
ground. There is no use of arguing about it. I appreciate 
the fact, with all due deference to my good friend from 
Illinois, that people who are bound and determined to de- 
feat this treaty—and we might just as well be frank about 
it—are the same group who were in Chicago saying, “ Let 
us stop Roosevelt from being nominated”, and that effort 
came to a large extent from the power interests in the city 
of New York or which had headquarters there. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield further to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WHEELER. I gladly yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. DIETERICH. The Senator does not accuse me of 
being in that category, does he? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not in the slightest, not at all. I think, 
however, the Senator is being misled by propaganda which 
they disseminated. 

Mr. DIETERICH. The Senator says he thinks the power 
rights should be divided equitably, but it is a fact that the 
United States furnishes 65 percent of the water that flows 
over Niagara Falls; and does he think that an equitable divi- 
sion there would give Canada 38,000 second-feet and the 
United States only 20,000 second-feet? 

Mr. WHEELER. I think there is plenty of power if we 
give them that much and the United States only takes that 
much for the people of the United States. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. WHEELER, Yes. 

Mr. DIETERICH. This treaty, if ratified, would forever 
dispose of the division of power, would it not? 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam not particularly interested in that. 
I am perfectly willing, let me say to the Senator, to trust the 
ability and the integrity of the President of the United States 
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and the commissions that have been appointed to solve this 
problem upon a sound and equitable basis, both to the Cana- 
dian Government and to the United States. I am not famil- 
iar with the details, let me say to the Senator, of the working 
out of the project and with the conclusions on which the 
details are based, but I have confidence in the commissions 
that have been appointed not only by President Hoover but 
likewise those that have been appointed by the present Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Montana will yield to me further, it is not necessary to work 
out many details when at Niagara there is a division of power 
rights in the ratio of 38,000 second-feet to Canada and 
20,000 second-feet to the United States, and when we are 
charged with half the cost of the St. Lawrence development, 
and in the power rights developed on the St. Lawrence we 
are given 1,000,000 horsepower and Canada takes 3,000,000 
horsepower, although we pay an equal amount for the 
development work. Does the Senator consider that safe- 
guarding the interests of the United States? 

Mr. WHEELER. Is that the only objection the Senator 
has to the treaty? 

Mr. DIETERICH. No; there are others. 

Mr. WHEELER. I want to know, is that the only ob- 
jection the Senator has? 

Mr. DIETERICH. I have indicated two objections— 
namely, the division of power at Niagara Falls and the divi- 
sion of power on the St. Lawrence River. I have another 
objection, and that is to limiting the diversion of water for 
the Lakes to the Gulf waterway to the terms of the decision 
of the Supreme Court, which never even passed on the ques- 
tion of the volume of water necessary to supply that water- 
way and make it commercially useful. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator—— 

Mr. DIETERICH. I have another objection, if the Sena- 
tor will yield further. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DIETERICH. That is, to making Lake Michigan an 
international basin and allowing Canadian vessels to ply 
from port to port there as against our ships that are now 
there. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then I take it that the Senator feels 
that the President of the United States has completely be- 
trayed the people of the United States in advocating the 
treaty. 

Mr. DIETERICH. O Mr. President, I resent any infer- 
ence of that kind. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does not the Senator feel that it is a 
betrayal of the interests of the people of the United States? 

Mr. DIETERICH. I have never said anything of that 
kind. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. DIETERICH. I have never said anything of that 
kind. I have never accused the President of the United 
States of betraying the interests of the people of the United 
States. He never has done that. He acts upon information 
he has received, and it is my honest judgment that the Pres- 
ident of the United States has never received the proper in- 
formation. It is further my opinion that when he shall 
receive the proper information he will reverse his attitude 
on the St. Lawrence waterway, not as a waterway but as to 
other matters in the treaty that are not even pertinent to 
the waterway. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say, as I said a moment ago, 
and as I have been pointing out, that I think there is no 
man in the country who has given such complete and such 
close study to the project as has the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. LONG and Mr. LEWIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will yield in just a moment. I repeat 
what I said a moment ago. I think the President of the 
United States has made a more complete study of the 
problem than any man in the United States, including the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator from Louisiana. 
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Mr. LONG and Mr. DIETRICH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will yield first to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I just want to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana if he happens to know who is going to get the power 
that will go to Canada, embracing about 75 percent of the 

wer? : 

NA, WHEELER. No; I do not; but I do know that the 
propaganda that is being disseminated from one end of the 
country to the other at the present time is being put out 
by the Power Trust. Does the Senator deny that? 

Mr. LONG. I do deny it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then, the Senator does not know the 
situation. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. WHEELER. When I shall have finished with the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield further to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the Senator from Montana know 
that it has been disclosed on the floor of the Senate that 
$500,000 was spent directly in trying to put over the 
treaty? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I do not know anything of the 
kind. On the contrary, I know that the power interests are 
carrying on a campaign of propaganda from one end of the 
country to the other against the treaty, and every Senator 
on the floor who knows anything about the situation at all 
knows exactly the influences that are back of the opposi- 
tion. I am not accusing any Senator in any way, but I do 
say that the Power Trust has sent out a great deal of mis- 
information. Senators rise here and say that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is misinformed and that he is 
taking such misinformation as a basis for-his attitude. I 
say he has been making a study of this question for the last 
10 years, and I have sufficient confidence in him to believe 
that he knows what is for the best interests of the people 
of the United States and that he is going to protect our 
interests. 

Mr. DIETERICH and Mr. LEWIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield first to the junior Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Does the Senator know who is supply- 
ing the funds for the Tidewater Association to scatter propa- 
ganda, or did he ever become acquainted with the Tidewater 
Association? 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not know there was a Tidewater 
Association. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Does not the Senator know it to be a 
fact that the Canadian Power Trust is supplying those funds 
in order to put through the provisions of a treaty that gives 
to Canada, as the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] said, 
about 75 percent of the power developed in the St. Lawrence 
waterway and at Niagara Falls? 

Mr. WHEELER. I said I did not know there was a Tide- 
water Association, and I do not know anything about the 
facts the Senator has stated, if they are facts. I never 
heard of them before in my. life. In other words, does the 
Senator think the power interests have deceived the Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

Mr. DIETERICH. I think the power interests of Canada 
are back of those provisions of this particular treaty, but 
we cannot investigate the power interests of Canada because 
they are across the Canadian border. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator think they have misled 
the President of the United States? 

Mr. DIETERICH. I do not say the proponents of the 
treaty have misled the President, but I do say they have 
not supplied him with the proper information that he 
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should have had to act intelligently upon the matter, be- 
cause I cannot conceive of the President being properly 
advised on it and then giving to a foreign country an 
advantage over the United States in the matter of power 
development. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then the Senator does think that the 
President is being misled by the foreign power interests? 

Mr. DIETERICH. I do not mean by the Senator who is 
speaking, because the Senator has not been so enthusiastic 
on this question until the present time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have been for the treaty for a long 
period of time, and so has my colleague the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Erickson]. I spoke in favor of it in 
Montana long before the Senator from Illinois came here. 

Mr. DIETERICH. That was before there was a treaty 
pending. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. DIETERICH. That was with reference to the St. 
Lawrence development proper and not with reference to 
the treaty. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the senior Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask the attention of the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator always has my attention. 

Mr. LEWIS. I want not only the attention of the Senator 
from Montana but his reflection. 

I want to invite the attention of the Senator to a state- 
ment he has just made in his speech that he may give it 
serious thought. The Senator said that they who are op- 
posing the treaty, who profess to be devoted to the President 
and to support his policies, were willing to support the cut- 
ting down of the soldiers’ pay and compensation otherwise, 
and such other things, but that when it comes to this matter 
they refuse to support the President because, as I gathered 
from my able friend from Montana, of the great influence 
of some power trust that is somewhere influencing those who 
in this particular instance do not follow the President. I ask 
my friend if he will not reflect on that statement and realize 
that he has been an advocate of a monetary policy called 
“16 to 1 for silver“? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; and I still am. 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; and it is because the Senator still is 
that I wish to ask his serious consideration of a proposition 
he has just submitted. He has been an advocate of that 
measure, for which there is great support. The President of 
the United States has been compelled, in considering the 
monetary policy of the United States, to present matters to 
this body and to the Congress generally touching a gold 
basis that my eminent friend from Montana must esteem 
was inconsistent with the position he has been advocating 
of 16 to 1 with relation to silver. 

Now, that he has been called on in the advocacy of the 
interests of his own State to give the support of his own 
honest convictions to the remonetization of silver at 16 to 1 
as a current money, which is not the position of the Presi- 
dent, will he contend it to be just or allow it to be said, 
because of the presentation of the views of the President on 
the matter of gold, that the silver interests or the silver- 
mine owners are those who are influencing his action 
as against the monetary policy of the administration? 
Therefore, there is a parallel in the accusation he makes with 
reference to the power interests. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is parallel because of the fact that 
the mining companies of my State have been openly opposed 
to my bill for the remonetization of silver at 16 to 1. I am 
not complaining because any man disagrees on conviction 
with the President of the United States. I have disagreed 
with him and I shall probably disagree in the future as to 
many matters. I have said, on the contrary, that a few of 
us have been reprimanded on the floor of the Senate for not 
standing by the President, and some of those who have repri- 
manded us for not standing by the President are now turn- 
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ing around and voting against him on one question in which 
he is vitally interested, which he has been favoring and for 
which he has been fighting for the last 5 or 6 years, as 
Governor of the State of New York, and in. the campaign, 
and as President of the United States. 

Mr. LEWIS. But the Senator will not forget that he 
intimated and clearly stated as to the opposition of those 
Senators who heretofore have been supporting the President 
and so continue to do, such as myself, that upon this propo- 
sition they must be influenced, unconsciously or consciously, 
by the power trust, that it is the power trust that is guiding 
their views and that now causes their opposition to the 
President. 

I make the parallel that my able friend from Montana is 
in favor of remonetization of silver at 16 to 1. Does he 
think it is fair that the intimation be made that the silver 
mines of the Western States shall be charged with being the 
real source of the influence which causes him and his col- 
league to favor 16 to 1 as against the President in the fight 
which is now being waged by the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WHEELER. I think, in the first place, the Senator 
entirely misunderstood me. 

, Mr. LEWIS. That may be. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator understood me as saying 
that Senators here were. fighting this treaty because of the 
fact that the Power Trust were opposed to it, he misunder- 
stood my statement, because that was not what I intended to 
state. I did say that the power interests were opposing the 
treaty, that they had been fighting it continually, and they 
are fighting it today. They opposed the President of the 
United States as Governor of New York on this question; 
they opposed him in the convention at Chicago, as I shall 
point out; and they have repeatedly opposed him on this 
particular issue. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nrery in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have no interest in questioning 
the motives of anybody in respect to his attitude upon this 
treaty. I am perfectly willing to concede thoroughly honest 
motives to everyone. I suggest that the rule might well be 
reciprocal. 

It has been stated here repeatedly that the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Association is financed by some sort 
of sinister fund from the Canadian Power Trust; that it has 
some sinister source of supply. The truth of the matter is 
that the funds of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Tidewater 
Association are furnished by legislative appropriations in 
23 States of the Union; and there never was a movement 
which had a more definite, clean source of supply than the 
fund to which I refer. It speaks for millions of our citizens 
by an authority little short of official. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator from Mich- 
igan that I did not even know there was a Tidewater Asso- 
ciation. I never heard of it until the Senator made his 
statement. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield on 
that point? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, let us get the thing straight. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; I will get it straight. 

Mr. LONG. My friend from Michigan speaks about 23 
States. How much did those 23 States put up? 

Mf. VANDENBERG. I shall be very glad to provide the 
complete balance sheet. For many years they have been 
making their annual appropriations. My own State has 
made an appropriation for at least 10 years. The appropri- 


ations are made in public. There is no question whatsoever 
about them. 

Mr. LONG. The point I wish to make for my friend from 
Montana, who is ignorant on this matter of the Tidewater 
Association because he was not here the other day, is that 
there is a Tidewater Association, amply financed, that has 
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not been, I am sure, paid money by the State of Michigan 
to carry on this fight; and if the domestic power interests 
of America are against this treaty the only difference in the 
power stand can be that the Canadian power interests are 
on one side of the issue and the American power interests 
are on the other side. I do not know whether they are or 
not; but if that is the case, let us just quit talking about 
the power part of this treaty at least. If we are not going 
to drive out the American power interests, if we are going 
to concede that they are lawful enough to stay in this 
country, then certainly we ought not to be trying here to 
ratify a treaty which is simply a case of power against 
power, and in the Canadian power interest in the proportion 
of 38 to 20, with America producing 65 out of 100 percent 
of the power. : 

That is the proposition we are facing here. 

Mr, WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator that some of 
the power interests have not remained in this country. Some 
of them are hiding over in Greece, and a lot more of them, 
if they had their just dues, would be in the same place that 
Mr. Insull is, or they would be on their way to the peniten- 
tiary, because of the fact that they have robbed the Ameri- 
can people. They have not only done that but they have 
likewise robbed their own bondholders, and their own stock- 
holders, and their own directors, in some instances. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator permit me to say that the 
Insull interests went one half to Greece and the other half 
to Canada; and the Senator is now advocating something 
that could be very well taken advantage of by the part of the 
Insull outfit that went to Canada. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, no; I am not worrying about the 
part that went to Canada, and nobody else is. They do not 
amount to very much, either in Canada or here. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. First, I desire to advert to the statement 
made by our eminent friend from Michigan, referring to the 
Tidewater Association, and the information accorded that 
the States have been making appropriations for that asso- 
ciation for 16 years, or say for 10 years, of which the able 
Senator from Michigan is quite informed. 

I beg to answer that those associations, to the degree that 
they were honest—some of them were not—were merely for 
the development of some water system that led through 
these States to tidewater. It was not this treaty that was 
involved. The treaty had no life. It did not exist. It wasa 
manifest imposition, though unintended, to leave the im- 
pression that these States have been contributing for the 
enforcement of the particular treaty that is before us here. 
We have shown clearly once or twice before this body that 
the gentlemen who were paid salaries and who have been 
maintained by this fund had one interest, and the States 
wholly another. 

I conclude this interruption now by saying that there 
never has been a contention—I must correct my able friend 
from Montana—that our able President was not informed 
on the power question. It has, to the contrary, been asserted 
that he was fully informed. We have always asserted, as 
to the power question, that what the President said in his 
message while Governor of New York, as well as in the com- 
munication read by the Senator, as to the arrangement be- 
tween Ontario and the State of New York respecting that 
power, is something that can be done at any time, either 
through the body called the Power Authority, which was 
created by the President when Governor of New York, or 
in any other form. It does not go at all to the question of 
the rightfulness of this treaty as a treaty between this coun- 
try and the Empire of Great Britain, pledging America to 
pay these vast sums of money, equaling what may be a 
billion of dollars, out of our pockets for the welfare of the 
Canadian interests on the one hand and for the development 
of the shipping of the British Empire on the other. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have heard that speech before. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator will hear it again, and will 
oftentimes have to meet it from his constituents when they 
learn the truth of it, 
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Mr. WHEELER. I appreciate, of course, that the Senator 
from Illinois is very much opposed to the portions of the 
treaty which would permit navigation; but the people of my 
section of the country and the entire Northwest took the 
President at his word, and took the Republican Party at 
their word, when they pledged that they were going to carry 
through this treaty. There was a pledge not only on the 
part of the Republican Party, as I shall show, but likewise 
repeatedly on the part of the President of the United States, 
to do that very thing; and the people voted for him upon 
that issue. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator surely did not mean to say 
what he did say—that the Senator from Illinois is opposed 
to those portions of the treaty which permit navigation. 
What the Senator from Illinois is opposed to, and what I am 
opposed to, and what many other Senators are opposed to, 
are those provisions of the treaty which prevent navigation 
on the Lakes-to-the-Gulf project. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the Senator is entirely wrong, 
and my understanding is that engineers’ reports will be in 
here in a short time which will show that the Senator is 
wrong with reference to that feature. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, the engineers’ reports can be 
brought in at any time. The Senator never has known an 
instance where a President of the United States who took a 
definite position about any project could not get a report 
from the Corps of Engineers on that side of the question. 

Mr. WHEELER. After all, we as laymen must depend 
upon engineers with relation to projects of this kind; and 
if we cannot depend upon the Army Engineers to furnish 
us with proper reports upon such matters, I do not know 
where we will go to get our information regarding them. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment further? Then I will not bother him any 
more. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will examine the testimony of 
the most eminent of the Army Engineers, he will find great 
diversity of opinion as to the volume of water necessary for 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf project. As eminent an engineer as 
General Jadwin, the late Chief of Engineers, testified on 
one occasion that 10,000 second-feet were necessary for a 
commercially successful Lakes-to-the-Gulf project, and on 
another occasion in the same year he testified that 5,000 
second-feet were necessary. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator that my 
understanding is that the majority of the Army engineers 
upon whom the President is depending have concluded that 
this project is feasible. I have stood upon the floor of the 
Senate and advocated, as a matter of fact, the development 
of the Mississippi River and the Great Lakes, not because 
it would help my section of the country, but because it 
would benefit all the people of the United States. The 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Treaty, in my judgment, is not 
only going to benefit the Northwest, but it is going to benefit 
every section of the country. One thing that must be done, 
in my judgment, if we are going to have a return of pros- 
perity in this country, is to have the vast Middle West and 
West settled; and I think the ratification of this treaty 
will help more in that respect than almost any other piece 
of legislation that could be accomplished. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. j 

Mr. LONG. Since the Senator brings in the Army Engi- 
neers, who have vacillated on this matter, I wish to say 
that the President of the United States announced first 
what he wanted to do, and then sent word to the Army 
Engineers of his position, and asked, “ What about it? ” 

Mr. WHEELER, I do not know anything about that. 


Mr. LONG. That is not uncommon, if I might trace it 


for just a minute, 


Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator that I do not 
think that is a fair statement on his part, and I should have 
to dispute it, although I have not any basis for disputing it. 
I cannot conceive that the President of the United States 
said to the engineers that he wanted a certain specific report 
made, and I do not believe it. 

Mr. LONG. I did not say he did. What the President 
said was, We are for this treaty.” Then he said to the 
engineers, “ Now, give us a report on the feasibleness of it. 
I am going to advocate this treaty.” That is what happened. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should have to dispute that statement, 
although I do not know the facts in the matter, and I should 
like to know upon what the Senator bases his assertion. 

Mr. LONG. I base it upon the simple fact that the Presi- 
dent went out and said he was in favor of this treaty, and 
that was before the engineers ever were called on at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator draws a very unfair con- 
clusion from the mere suggestion that the President advo- 
cated the treaty. The Army engineers have said that this 
project is entirely feasible—at least, that is my understand- 
ing—and the President is for it; and the mere fact that the 
President of the United States came out and advocated it 
before some of the reports from the Army engineers came 
in is no excuse for the Senator’s saying that the Army Engi- 
neers were influenced by that statement. > 

Mr. LONG. The point I want to make to the Senator is 
that when General Jadwin and his crowd made their survey 
for the Mississippi Valley floodway, they recommended cer- 
tain things that were written into the law. General Jadwin 
passed on, and Mr. Hoover came in, and Gen. Lytle Brown 
has gone ahead executing that program, and has paid no 
attention to what the Army Engineers reported and what 
they have done; and Mr. Hoover told several of us that 
what they were going to do was to ignore the Boeuf spillway. 
They never got another opinion from the engineers about 
the Boeuf Spillway, but they went ahead after Mr. Hoover 
decided to go the other way, and the Army engineers went 
the other way. 

Those Army engineers are just like an army mule. Wher- 
ever you pull a line, there is where the engineer goes. There 
is not any difference between them and anybody else bossed 
by a superior. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. I should have to disagree with the Sena- 
tor with reference to that; but, speaking of campaign pledges 
and campaign promises which were made, as referred to by 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], I call the 
attention of Republican Members of the Senate to the plat- 
form of the Republican National Convention assembled at 
Chicago on June 13, 1932. 

The temporary chairman of the convention, who delivered 
the keynote speech, was the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DICKIN- 
son]. The permanent chairman of the convention was Rep- 
resentative SNELL, of New York. Representative Wadsworth, 
of New York, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Ogden L. 
Mills, of New York, and the little coterie of Republicans from 
the Atlantic seaboard, who have sought to dominate every 
Republican National Convention since the Civil War, were 
much in evidence. 

The convention adjourned in 2 days, after hearing the 
keynote speeches and adopting the platform. 

TREATY TERMS AGREED UPON BEFORE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION MET 

At the time that convention met President Hoover had 
before him the final report of the joint board of engineers 
upon which the pending treaty is based. That report cov- 
ered in detail all the works, whether for navigation or power 
development, embodied in the treaty. 

The report had been agreed upon April 9, 1932, more than 
2 months before the convention met, and the treaty itself 
had been drafted and submitted to the President, Mr. 
Hoover. 

Is there anybody who wants to dispute that statement? 
I repeat it for the benefit of the Republicans in this body. 
At the time when the Republican convention met in the city 
of Chicago President Hoover had before him the final report 
of the Joint Board of Engineers upon which the treaty is 
based. 
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I should have liked to call the attention of the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Drerertcu] specifically to this, but I 
notice he is not in the Chamber at the present time. The 
report covered in detail all the works, whether for naviga- 
tion or power development, embodied in the treaty. The 
report had been agreed upon April 9, 1932, more than 2 
months before the convention met, and the treaty itself had 
been drafted and submitted to the President. 

The platform adopted by the unanimous vote of the Re- 
publican National Convention in 1932 contained the fol- 
lowing plank: 

The Republican Party stands committed to the development 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. Under the direction of 
President Hoover, negotiation of a treaty with Canada for this 
development is now at a favorable point. izing the in- 
estimable benefits which will accrue to the Nation from placing 
the ports of the Great Lakes on an ocean base, the party reaffirms 
allegiance to this great project and pledges its best efforts to 
secure its early completion. 

Will the Senators on the other side of the aisle tell me 
how they are going to answer to the people of this country 
for that pledge, made to the people with full knowledge 
that the President of the United States, Mr. Hoover, had 
before him the report of all the negotiations, had before 
him all of the data, and that they themselves, in that plat- 
form, pledged themselves to this very treaty? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The able Senator can go even fur- 
ther. The Republican National Committee sent its repre- 
sentatives into the great Middle Northwest with the specific 
message that the Republican platform meant what it said, 
and that Republicans could be depended upon accordingly. 
I speak feelingly, because I happened to be one of those 
who went into that area on that mission at the specific 
request of the Republican National Committee. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator from Michigan, 
and I know that what he says is true, because not only 
were speeches made by men sent there by the national com- 
mittee, but likewise the Republican newspapers through- 
out that section carried editorial after editorial seeking to 
get the voters to cast their ballots for Mr. Hoover upon the 
statement that Mr. Hoover and the Republican Party were 
committed to this treaty, and that the platform of the 
Democratic Party, as a matter of fact, did not contain as 
favorable a plank, or any plank whatever, upon that sub- 
ject. But the Democratic candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States, Mr. Roosevelt, came out at the Chicago 
convention immediately after he was nominated in favor 
of this treaty, as I shall point out in a moment or two. 

THREE REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTS HELPED NEGOTIATE TREATY 


It is now being boldly stated in the public press that Re- 
publican Senators from New England and the States on the 
Atlantic seaboard are ready to furnish the votes to defeat 
this treaty. It is inconceivable that that report can be true. 
The completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project was 
advocated and promised by President Harding, President 
Coolidge, and President Hoover, and the first negotiations 
with Canada, initiated under President Wilson, were carried 
forward under the three Republican Presidents I have 
named. 

The present Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Hughes, conducted many of these negotiations while Secre- 
tary of State. Secretary Kellogg, of Minnesota, and Secre- 
tary Stimson, of New York, carried those negotiations to a 
conclusion. 

Is there anybody in this Chamber who thinks that the 
Chief Justice of the United States of America, that Mr. 
Stimson, or that Mr. Kellogg, betrayed the people of the 
United States to the power interests of Canada? Is there 
anybody in this Chamber who thinks that President Hoover 
betrayed the people of this country to the power interests 
of Canada? : 

Will any Republican Senator across the aisle say to me 
that he feels that this treaty betrays the American people? 
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If one shall do so, he will accuse his own Presidents, accuse 
his own Secretaries of State, accuse his own people of be- 
traying the trust reposed in them. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. How about taking a little of the Canadian 
facts on this subject? The Canadians say that this treaty 
has killed the Great Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway forever 
and means that Canada will never be pestered by the dan- 
ger of its commerce going down through the Mississippi 
Valley. That is the opinion in Canada, as I have heretofore 
said on the floor of the Senate. Are those Canadians just 
a bunch of ignoramuses? Do they not know anything at 
all about their own business? If they do not, who does? 
The people down in Louisiana think this treaty would have: 
that effect, and the Canadians think it would. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not interested in what some Cana- 
dian propagandist says about it. I am perfectly willing to 
take our own Secretaries of State and our own Presidents, 
regardless of whether they are Democrats or Republicans, 
and put them alongside some Canadian propagandists. 

Mr. LONG. We have had them acting for us before. 
They were the gentlemen who settled the war debts. That 
is about all the Secretaries of State can do. They are the 
men who put us in the condition in which we find ourselves 
right now. We have been following the treaties they drew 
ever since they have been ratified. We have ratified every 
one of them except that embodying the League of Nations, 
and they have both parties trying to get that ratified, so 
far as the party leaders are concerned. If the Senator from 
Montana will point out one case where the United States 
ever gained anything in a treaty with England, or even was 
able to collect anything after a treaty, where it was to the 
advantage of the American people, I will vote for this treaty, 
if he will show it. If the Senator will even undertake to 
show where the United States ever gained anything in a 
conference with England 

Mr. WHEELER. We got something a great many years 
ago, about 1776. 

Mr. LONG. We did not have a conference then. 

Mr. WHEELER. We had a treaty afterward, however. 

Mr. LONG. No; they just quit. We whipped them. But 
in 1812 there was a war the Senator knows about, and in 
1815 we entered into a treaty, and gave them the territory 
between the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains; 
and if Andrew Jackson had not whipped Pakenham’s army 
at New Orleans before the Treaty of Ghent got back to the 
United States, that would have been carried out. It is just 
like taking candy away from a baby. i 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me ask the Senator a question. He 
has been talking a good deal. 

Mr. LONG. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator think that President 
Hoover and his aides betrayed the American people when 
they negotiated this treaty and assembled the data for it? 
Does he so think? 

Mr. LONG. What does the Senator mean by “ betraying ” 
them? 

Mr, WHEELER. Just exactly what I said. The Senator 
is familiar with the English language, and he knows what 
that term means. 

Mr. LONG. I say that it just like taking candy away 
from a baby, and it always has been. They have never 
gotten us into one of those conferences over something we 
had and which they wanted that they did not wind up by 
taking everything they wanted to get. I am not just talking 
in my own language. The Senator knows that to be the 
fact. > 

Mr. WHEELER. No; the Senator is not going to put 
words into my mouth. I will do my own talking. 

Mr. LONG. Very well. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. Does the Senator from Montana feel that his 
challenge to Senators on this side of the Chamber has been 
answered? 
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Mr. WHEELER. Of course not. The other side of the 
Chamber has had to depend upon the Senator from Louisi- 
ana to defend them, and when they go out in the next cam- 
paign, let me say to them that they had better call upon 
the Senator from Louisiana to come out and defend them if 
they vote against this treaty, because they will not be able to 
do it themselves. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Do I understand now that the Senator from 
Montana has gone into holy wedlock with the Senator from 
North Dakota in upholding one of Mr. Hoover's treaties and 
Hoover’s policies? Has that come about here? 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that the Senator from North Dakota and myself have 
been accused throughout the Northwest on many occasions 
of entering into unholy alliance, and I probably will be 
accused of that many times again, because I hope that the 
alliance between the Senator from North Dakota and some 
others of the progressive Republicans and myself will con- 
tinue. 

Mr. LONG. Is not this rather a late date for the Hoover 
policies to require such sponsorship? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. It is rather a late date for the Republi- 
can Party to have to depend for its defense upon the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, and I am glad to see that when he 
does defend them in this matter he takes a seat on the other 
side of the Chamber. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. We are happy to have the Senator 
from Louisiana on our side of the aisle temporarily, but if he 
is to be charged against us in respect to his attitude on the 
treaty, I will have to say, borrowing his—— 

(At this point Mr. Lone took a seat on the Democratic side 
of the aisle.) 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will continue to say what I was 
going to say, even though the Senator from Louisiana has 
somewhat relieved me of the necessity. If we are to be 
charged with his attitude on this treaty, I shall have to bor- 
row his favorite authority and refer to the Bible, and say 
that his observations on the treaty remind me of nothing 
quite so much as the language in the thirteenth verse of 
the tenth chapter of Ecclesiastes; and I will leave it there. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LEWIS and Mr. LONG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. I still yield to the Senator from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the favorite theme 
song of the Senator from Louisiana in respect to the treaty 
is to quote Canadians who boast of what a tremendous 
advantage they have gained over us. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Montana that we can well rely upon our own 
national authorities, and that it is not necessary to cross 
the line for authority; but if that sort of thing is going to 
be indulged in, I call the attention of the Senator from 
Montana to the fact that Quebec’s Prime Minister stated in 
a public interview on January 16: 

I do not believe that the plan is in the interest of Canada, but 


if the majority of the other premiers are in favor of it we will 
have to bow to their will. 


Let me quote Senator Casgrain, speaking in Montreal on 
January 17, 1934: 

The St. Lawrence River seaway project is not only an economic 
absurdity but also cloaks, under the terms of the treaty now await- 
ing ratification by Canadian and United States governing bodies, 
suspected hidden motives on the part of Uncle Sam, which may 
have as the end in view, ultimate exercise of American jurisdiction 
over the Canadian territory. * * 


Mr. President, it is to be seen that we have our Senator 
Loncs upon both sides of the international boundary, and I 
think we had better rely upon our own authorities, 
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Mr. WHEELER. I thought the British ships were coming 
up the canal, and they would take Chicago. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. In the first place, I desire to refer to what 
has just been said by my friend the Senator from Michigan. 
The Senator from Michigan presumes to refer to Scrip- 
ture—Isaiah, I believe? 

Mr. LONG. Ecclesiastes. 

Mr. LEWIS. He does not quote the passage; and I call 
the attention of the Senator to the fact that Shakespeare 
reminds us, with respect to such quotations, that— 

The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 


The Senator has called dttention to a speech made in 
Montreal. I know what the speech is to which he refers. 
He read only a part of it. Itis a speech made by a senator 
of Canada before a club at noontime—either before their 
Rotary Club or its colleague—in which he not only says that 
he thinks there is some sinister design but concludes that 
in view of the vast amount of money they are getting out 
of the United States for Canada he reverses his opposition 
and supports the position which previously he had opposed, 

Let that be read in connection with the portion of the 
speech which the Senator from Michigan quoted. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield for the purpose of having a Senator on this side 
of the aisle say a word? 

Mr. WHEELER. I really think the Senator from Lou- 
isiana belongs on the other side of the aisle, since he is 
fighting the ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. LONG. Since it is Hoover’s treaty, perhaps I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. It started out to be Wilson’s treaty. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, they only got the money out 
of Wilson. Wilson gave them only $12,000,000,000. Wilson 
gave them an army and $12,000,000,000; and our present 
President is going to give them about another billion dollars, 
so they will have the advantage of us in that respect. 

I desire to ask the Senator from Michigan if he will give 
the date of the speech from which he quoted, and about 
which he spoke so volubly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Some time in January of this year. 

Mr. LONG. I had stood on the floor of the Senate prior 
to that time and pointed out what the treaty meant, and 
had quoted from Canadian statements and Canadian news- 
papers; and then, in order to get a little something to pacify 
just such men as the Senator from Michigan and the Sena- 
tor from Montana, they got a little clique together, and made 
a little palavering speech up there to the effect that they 
were afraid they were liable to get stuck in this matter, and 
shot the speech down here by air mail, I suppose, to the 
Senator from Michigan; and of course he held his mouth 
open, and decided that probably there was something to it. 
Until we had exposed this iniquity, however—I had almost 
used another word—until we had exposed what they were 
doing here, and what they were writing in the editorials 
appearing in the newspapers in Canada, and that they were 
about to give a knighthood to the man who had come down 
here and put this thing across, even going to the extent of 
saying they had no idea that they were going to get half 
until we had exposed those editorials, everything was rosy, 
and it was a marvelous thing. 

Permit me also to quote from Scripture for the benefit of 
the Senator: 

Having eyes, see ye not? and having ears, hear ye not? and do 
ye not remember? 

Mr. WHEELER: Let me say to the Senator that in my 
humble judgment the statements that come from Canada, 
either for or against this treaty, should have little weight 
with any Member of the United States Senate. It seems to 
me it is the height of asininity for someone to get up and 
quote a Senator or a statesman from the other side of the 
boundary as to the effect that the treaty is going to have 
or is not going to have upon the American people. As I 
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said a moment ago, and I reiterate what I then said, this | The 5 Party stands committed to the development of 


treaty was advocated by President Harding, by President 
Coolidge, and by 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I refuse to yield for a 
moment—by President Harding, by President Coolidge, by 
President Hoover, and now by President Roosevelt. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

Mr. WHEELER. Just a moment. 

Mr. LONG. Was not the World Court also advocated 
by most of those Presidents? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not going to be led astray to dis- 
cuss the World Court at this particular time. There is room 
for some dispute with reference to that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Neety in the chair). 
In behalf of orderly procedure, the Chair invites the atten- 
tion of the Senate to rule XIX, which, among other things, 
‘provides: 

No Senator shall interrupt another Senator in debate without 
his consent, and to obtain such consent he shall first address the 
Presiding Officer. 

So long as the present incumbent occupies the chair, that 
rule will be rigidly enforced. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator from Illinois asked me a 
moment ago, as I recall, whether or not the treaty had been 
signed at the time the Republican convention met. I have 
pointed out here that at the time the Republican convention 
met, President Hoover had before him the final report of 
the joint board of engineers upon which the pending treaty 
was based. The report covered in detail all the works, 
whether for navigation or power development, enibodied in 
that treaty. The report had been agreed upon on April 9, 
1932, more than 2 months before the convention met, and 
the treaty itself had been drafted and submitted to the 
President. The platform adopted by unanimous vote of the 
Republican convention contained a plank absolutely endors- 
ing the treaty in every detail; and not only that, but let me 
say for the benefit of the Senator from Illinois that Repub- 
lican speakers, as the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
perc] has said, went out into the Northwest and into the 
Middle West advocating this very plank, knowing the details 
that were in the treaty at that particular time. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. DIETERICH. I desire to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana if it is not a fact that at the time the Republican con- 
vention met there were differences between the United 
States members of the Board and the Canadian or British 
members of the Board, and that those differences were not 
adjusted until after the convention met? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is not my understanding. It is 
my understanding that there was no difference between 
them upon any substantial matter. 

Mr. DIETERICH. My understanding is as I have stated. 
I do not want to be quoted as saying that is correct, but it 
is my understanding. 

Mr. WHEELER. My understanding is that the Senator 
from Illinois is not correct on that point, but that the 
treaty had been agreed upon in substantial detail at that 
time and at the time the Republican platform was drafted. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana further yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. DIETERICH. My understanding is that the United 
States engineers were in favor of a one-stage development, 
while the Canadian engineers were in favor of a two-stage 
development, and that they never agreed upon the two- 
stage development, as advocated by the Canadian engineers, 
until after the Republican convention met and until after 
the platforms were adopted. 

Mr. WHEELER. The platform adopted at the Republican 
National Convention in 1932 is as follows: 
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the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. Under the direction of 
President Hoover negotiation of a treaty with Canada for this 
development is now at a favorable point. Recognizing the ines- 
timable benefits which will accrue to the Nation from placing 
the ports of the Great Lakes on an ocean base, the party reaffirms 
allegiance to this great project and pledges its best efforts to 
secure its early completion. 

At the time that plank was adopted the President had 
before him the details, and the men who were responsible 
for that plank at the convention, including Mr. Mills, Mr. 
Dickinson, and the other leaders of the party, knew, in my 
judgment, exactly what the details were. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana further yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. DIETERICH. When the Republican convention met 
they understood that in this treaty the division of power 
was to be in the ratio of about 75 percent for Canada and 
25 percent for the United States. Is the Senator informed 
as to whether or not the Canadian Power Trust contributed 
anything to the Republican campaign fund? 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, that is so far-fetched a question 
that the Senator knows perfectly well that I have not any 
information about it. I do not believe they did anything of 
the kind, and the Senator himself does not believe they did, 
with all due deference to the Republican Party. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr, WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just one further statement, and 
then I shall subside. The statement which the Senator from 
Montana has challenged is no more absurd than the state- 
ment that this treaty divides the power in favor of Canada. 
So far as the power covered by the treaty is concerned, it 
is divided evenly, and the other power is Canadian power 
which Canada can develop on her own responsibility and 
with her own resources at any time when she sees fit, re- 
gardless of the treaty. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; but the Senator finds himself again in 
error 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
has the floor. Does the Senator from Montana yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? : 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I correct my able friend from Michi- 
gan? While ostensibly it is true that Canada has all this 
element described by my friend under the treaty and under 
the regulation, specifically it is assumed that the power Can- 
ada has is to go to the benefit of the United States and 
that the States along the Atlantic Ocean will enjoy it. But I 
challenge my able friend from Michigan, than whom there 
is no man better informed about this treaty, to show where 
there is any provision whatever that pledges Canada to sup- 
ply power to the United States of America upon any terms 
whatever. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think I follow the Sena- 
tor’s question. Canada is under no obligation to furnish 
her power to anybody over here. So far as the treaty divi- 
sion of power is concerned, it is even. 

Mr. LEWIS. As to that we differ. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I said a moment ago that 
the present Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Mr. Hughes, 
conducted many of these negotiations while he was Secre- 
tary of State, as did Secretary Kellogg, of Minnesota, and 
Secretary Stimson, of New York. If Republican Senators 
in this body, while conceding in their platform that it will 
benefit every section of the country, vote against this treaty, 
with no defense except that which has been made by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], that it may divert a 
few tons of export tonnage from the ports on the fringe of 
the Atlantic coast, that act will wipe out the last vestige 
of the Republican Party in the great region from the Penn- 
sylvania line to the Rocky Mountains. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. FESS. I do not feel inclined to criticize anybody 
because of not following the platform of his party; neither 
do I feel justified in criticizing those who take one position 
at one time and later on change their position. I think 
obviously there may be reasons for such a change; but hay- 
ing myself, after long study, come to the conclusion that the 
treaty is justifiable and the construction of the project ought 
to be prosecuted, without some additional reason of which 
I did not know at the time I came to that conclusion I 
cannot now change my view. 

I am receiving, as the Senator perhaps knows, letter after 
letter and resolutions adopted by chambers of commerce in 
my State, some of them stating, “ We originally favored the 
St. Lawrence waterway, but we now, after further study, 
have decided that it is not justifiable”, and asking me to 
vote against it. I have received a resolution of that kind 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati; and if the 
Senator will permit me, I should like to state how I an- 
swered it. 

Mr, WHEELER. I am very glad to yield further to the 
Senator. 

Mr. FESS. I stated to the chamber of commerce of that 
city that I had somewhat reluctantly supported the piece- 
meal efforts to improve the Ohio River until we took up the 
project of the canalization of the river from its source down 
to Cairo. Then I voted for it without any hesitancy, and 
in so voting I was doing what the people of Cincinnati and 
the people all along the river wanted, me to do. It was a 
navigation project, and the opposition of the railroads to 
that project was not a sufficient argument to induce me 
not to vote for it. 

I voted also for the Mississippi River project, which was 
almost purely a flood-control measure. I voted for it with- 
out hesitancy, except for the fact that I could not ascertain 
how much money it would cost to achieve the result which it 
seemed to me to be so essential, and I did not hesitate very 
long. 

I also voted for the Boulder Canyon project, because 
of the flood-control aspect which was involved. The opposi- 
tion of those who did not want the power development, 
combined with the opposition of those who were opposed 
to irrigation, which would increase the number of acres of 
tillable land, did not seem to me to afford sufitcient justi- 
fication for my opposing it. If the flood-control item had 
not been involved, I probably would have voted against the 
Boulder Dam bill, but it seemed to me that the fact that 
300,000 people in the Imperial Valley were constantly in 
danger of destruction justified the construction of the 
Boulder Canyon Dam, and the fact that power would be 
developed, or irrigation of additional acres made possible, 
as a secondary feature, was not a sufficient argument to 
cause me to vote against the project, although I probably 
would have voted against it as a power and irrigation project 
alone. 

I may say the same thing as to the Columbia River 
project. That was a reclamation project; navigation was 
not involved and power was not involved. At this particular 
time, I do not see that I was justified in favoring that 
project. 

However, coming to the St. Lawrence project, the opposi- 
tion that comes to me is largely on the ground of its inter- 
ference with rail transportation. That opposition has 
always been in evidence against water transportation. Also 
opposition comes from shippers, including coal operators— 
and that is a powerful opposition—but that does not justify 
my refusal to vote for a purely navigation project that will 
afford an outlet for the people of 23 States who live in a 
land-locked region and who are required to pay heavy trans- 
portation charges. 

My answer to my friend in Cincinnati was that, regarding 
the St. Lawrence River, the only serious objection I had to 
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it was that it might involve an indefinite outlay of money, 
and that, while that sum was known to be indefinite, I sus- 
pended my judgment and withheld my commitment; but 
when the Army Engineers, with the record they have made 
as to the accuracy of their estimates, gave us figures which 
were not exorbitant at all and showed a cost not anything 
like that involved in the construction of the Panama Canal, 
it seemed to me that the one objection I had had been 
removed. So I announced that I would vote for the St. 
Lawrence project and that I was going along with President 
Hoover. 

Now I want to ask my friend what position would I be 
in, having come to this conclusion, not on impulse, not 
suddenly, but after a thorough study of the facts, if, when 
President Roosevelt recommends the treaty I should vote 
against it, while when President Hoover recommended it I 
advocated it? I could not retain my self-respect. There- 
fore, I am going to vote for the St. Lawrence project. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator very much, and I 
think he is following the only conscientious course that any- 
one under the circumstances could follow. 

Mr. President, I have not always criticized people for not 
following their party platforms. The reason, however, that 
I specifically mentioned the matter this afternoon was be- 
cause the distinguished senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. REED] in a radio speech entitled The New Deal”, at- 
tacked the Democratic Party for what he claimed were 
violations of party pledges. Here is a party pledge made 
on the part of the Republican Party definitely and specif- 
ically, with all the information before it. Appeals were 
made by the Republican press in the Northwest and in the 
far West and by speakers upon the platform to the people 
of my section of the country and all through that region to 
vote for the Republican Party because it was definitely and 
specifically committed to the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty, 
and criticizing the Democratic Party because it had no spe- 
cific plank in its platform similar to the one which the Re- 
publican Party had adopted. It was only because the can- 
didate for the Presidency on the Democratic ticket, now the 
President of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt, repeatedly 
during the campaign in speech after speech in various sec- 
tions. of the country and in radio talks, stated that he was 
for it, that he was able to hold the votes of many of the 
people in the Northwest who otherwise would have voted for 
Mr. Hoover. 

So I say that for the eastern Republicans to oppose this 
treaty on such grounds would be to revive sectionalism in 
this country in its most vicious form. It would deprive the 
Republican Party for a generation to come of any pretense 
of being a national party. It would do an act that would 
never be forgiven or condoned, even by former members of 
the Republican Party throughout the great western section 
of the country. 

DEMOCRATS PLEDGED ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT IN 1932 

The Democratic Party, let me say, in the last campaign 
offered pledges for the completion of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence project no less binding than that contained in 
the platforms adopted by the Republican Party. President 
Roosevelt has publicly stated on more than one occasion 
that through an oversight—that is the language used—that 
through an oversight the plank he submitted to the Demo- 
cratic Convention on this subject was not read from the 
platform when the resolutions were formally adopted. 

In his radio address summarizing the platform imme- 
diately after the convention, the Democratic nominee spe- 
cifically included a pledge for the completion of this project 
among the planks to which he, as the standard bearer of 
the party, was bound. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Democratic platform did not endorse 
this particular treaty with its limitation on the diversion of 
water. 

Mr. WHEELER. But, as I pointed out a moment ago, it 
was the only treaty that could have been in contemplation, 
because of the facts before President Hoover at that time; 
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the Commission had made its report to him and the treaty 
was practically agreed upon. 

Mr. CLARK. The provisions of the treaty were not 
publicly known. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not at all sure as to that. 

Mr. CLARK. I will say to the Senator from Montana that 
there are hundreds of thousands of people in the United 
States who had always been in favor of the general St. Law- 
rence seaway project who, immediately the particularly pro- 
visions of this treaty became public, announced their 
opposition to it. 

Mr. WHEELER. In his radio address summarizing the 
platform immediately after the convention, the Democratic 
nominee specifically included a pledge for the completion 
of this project among the planks to which he, as the standard 
bearer of the party, was bound. It was the only treaty that 
was considered, because at the time the Chicago convention 
met and 2 months before that time President Hoover had 
the information in his hands. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator does not undertake to give 
the impression that there was any binding effect on the 
Democratic Party because of something that might have 
been in President Hoover’s mind? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am convinced that the Republican 
administration knew it and I am confident likewise that 
Democratic Members knew it. 

Mr. CLARK. If so, they can repeal the provisions of that 
treaty with remarkable dexterity. 

Mr. WHEELER. The treaty was not signed at that time. 
All the information was in the hands of the President of 
the United States, Mr. Hoover at that time, and not a 
single Democrat in the United States, not a candidate for 
the Senate or for the House, challenged that address of 
the President of the United States or expressed his dissent 
from the position taken by the Democratic Party’s nominee 
for the presidency. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield at 
that point 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to say that the Senator is 
entirely mistaken about that. As soon as the provisions 
of the treaty became public at all, I, as candidate for the 
United States Senate on the Democratic ticket, publicly an- 
nounced that I would vote against the treaty if I was 
elected. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am thankful for that. I did not know 
it. The Senator is the only man I know of who did pub- 
licly announce in his campaign that he was against it. 

On July 9, 1932, in the first public statement he issued as 
the party nominee, Mr. Roosevelt addressed an open letter 
to President Hoover, urging the immediate construction of 
the deep waterway as well as the development of abundant 
and cheap power”, and expressed the hope that the treaty 
would be ratified as soon as it was formally submitted to 
the Senate. 

In this letter Mr. Roosevelt said: 

May I respectfully point out that such action would hasten 
greatly the initiation of this vast project—one which means cheap 
transportation by deep waterway for the agricultural products of 
the West; cheap electricity from the State-owned and controlled 
resource, to be developed for the primary interest of homes, farms, 
and industry; and, of immediate importance, employment for 
thousands of worker s. Early and final action on this 
great public work * * * would be greatly to the public in- 
terest. It has already been too long delayed. 

It has already been too long delayed, he said. How are 
Democrats going to stand up in the face of this statement 
of the President of the United States, and in the face of 
promises which he made during the campaign, and answer 
simply by saying that the President has been misinformed? 

For months before the Democratic National Convention 
met at Chicago in 1932 the Power Trust tried to block the 
nomination of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The agents of the trust in every State were busy in the 
primaries and the conventions, trying to elect delegates and 
get instructions for favorite sons.” 
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Why did the trust oppose Roosevelt? The whole country 
understood Why. It was because the power and public- 
utility companies feared the policy of the public-power de- 
velopment the Governor had advocated on the St. Lawrence 
River in his own State. 

Boulder Dam in California was an accomplished fact. 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] had twice put 
through Congress the bill for completion of the Muscle 
Shoals plant, and it was foreseen no President could veto 
that bill a third time. But most of all the power companies 
of the East, financed by J. P. Morgan & Co., feared this 
public power project on the St. Lawrence in the midst of the 
greatest market for electricity in the world. They knew 
Roosevelt was the leading advocate of that project and they 
determined to block his nomination for the Presidency. 

I attended the convention at Chicago. The influence back 
of the stubborn effort made there to prevent Roosevelt’s 
nomination was the power and public-utility companies and 
the great banks allied with the trust. The hotels and lob- 
bies swarmed with their agents who boasted that they con- 
trolled enough delegates to prevent Roosevelt from getting 
a two-thirds majority of that convention. 

History is repeating itself. The most servile organs of 
the Power Trust are saying now that this treaty will be 
beaten because the President cannot muster a two-thirds 
majority of this Senate. 

At Chicago we beat the Power Trust simply because the 
Democratic Party could not be intimidated or controlled 
and because the Democrats who believed in Roosevelt and 
in the progressive principles he had advocated as Governor 
fought the issue out in the open and refused to trade or 
compromise. 


SECTIONAL DOMINATION FROM THE EAST REJECTED BY DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


One of the arguments used against this treaty is that 
New York is opposed to it. At the Chicago convention a 
majority of the New York delegation voted from the first 
ballot to the last against the nomination of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The delegates from several of the New England 
States joined with New York. 

The rank and file of the delegates in the convention re- 
fused to yield to the domination of the Democratic Party by 
these forces. A clear majority of the 48 States had elected 
delegates instructed for Roosevelt and that convention re- 
pudiated sectionalism and gave the Democratic Party a 
chance to go before the people on national issues with a 
standard bearer who had a vision that reached beyond the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

What happened? Roosevelt’s first move as the party 
nominee was the issuing of a public statement reaffirming 
his demand that the St. Lawrence River be immediately 
developed for power and navigation. He issued that state- 
ment at Hyde Park on July 9 and he repeated it in an ad- 
dress at Portland, Oreg., on September 21, 1932. Not a 
Democrat in the Nation announced his opposition to the 
carrying out of that pledge, unless it was the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

In the November election Roosevelt carried every State in 
the Union except Vermont, Maine, Connecticut, Delaware, 
and Pennsylvania. His determination to ratify this treaty 
and to carry out the St. Lawrence public power project was 
as well known before the election as it is now. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I call to the attention of 
my able friend from Montana that he is falling into error 
through a misconstruction of phraseology? The President at 
no time in any of his speeches advocated the pending treaty. 
He advocated that which many thousands and many millions 
of our people are for, as they were then. He advocated a 
waterway, that which we all advocate, across the country, 
but he did not advocate, in any speech to which my able 
friend has referred, the ratification of the pending treaty in 
its present phraseology as now presented to the Senate. 

Mr. WHEELER. It was generally known what the pro- 
visions of the treaty were, because it had been practically 
agreed upon 2 months before the meeting of the Democratic 
and Republican conventions in the city of Chicago, and 
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surely Mr. Roosevelt knew, before he came out and advo- 
cated the waterway, what was in the treaty. Before he came 
out and took a position in favor of the waterway, surely he 
knew what was in the treaty. Certainly the Senator cannot 
say that he did not know what was in it, because at that 
time and after his election he repeatedly advocated and is 
at the present time advocating this particular treaty with 
all its provisions. There can be no question that if he had 
known the identical provisions he would have advocated it 
at that particular time. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, with the consent of my friend 
from Montana, I am alluding to the position he has been 
taking that there was a party platform declaration and that 
the attitude was that of the President and binding upon 
his party. 

But I invite my friend’s attention to the fact that the 
President never endorsed certain features of the treaty, 
such as turning over to Canada Lake Michigan as an Ameri- 
can lake, nor other provisions in the treaty that would put 
upon us billions of dollars of expense for the benefit of 
Canada. I invite my able friend from Montana to note that 
President Roosevelt, then Governor of New York, addressed 
a letter to President Hoover protesting as to certain matters 
within the alleged report in the newspapers as to what the 
treaty contains as to power. : 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me call the Senator’s attention to a 
fact. I called attention to a statement made by Mr. Roose- 
velt and sent to President Hoover to the effect that New 
York should not stand in the way of this treaty. I called 
attention to it earlier in the speech which I am making 
at this time. 

In the November election, as I said a moment ago, Roose- 
velt carried every State in the Union except Vermont, Maine, 
Connecticut, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. His determina- 
tion to ratify this treaty and to carry out the St. Lawrence 
public power project was as well known before the election 
as it is now. Yet he carried Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Maryland, and every other 
eastern seaboard State save those to which I have referred. 

Certainly the people of the State of New York were fa- 
miliar with Roosevelt’s views on the St. Lawrence. He had 
been pleading for the development of the river for power 
and navigation for years. The approval by law of this proj- 
ect which he won from the legislature was his outstanding 
achievement as Governor of the State. Yet the people of 
New York gave him a majority of 600,000 votes. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. DIETERICH. As I understand, the Senator now is 
directing his argument to trying to establish the fact that 
President Roosevelt’s candidacy for President was success- 
ful, and he carried these States, by reason of the fact that 
he advocated the construction of the St. Lawrence water- 
way, and was in favor of the pending treaty. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; that is not correct. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Then, I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. I said he carried all those States, and 
he advocated this treaty; but he carried all the States from 
which the greatest opposition to the treaty is coming at the 
present time. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, may I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the Democratic platform did not 
specifically mention this treaty. It stated that the Demo- 
~- cratic Party was in favor of waterways. The Republican 
platform did specifically mention this treaty, and the Re- 
publican candidate carried scarcely a State in the Union. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; I had called that to the attention 
of the Senate a moment ago; but I also desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the President of the United States, Mr. 
Roosevelt, came out immediately after the convention and 
said that he was in favor of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
Treaty, and that in speeches in Portland, Oreg., and in 
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Chicago, and in several other speeches throughout the United 
States, he advocated the ratification of this treaty. 


ADMINISTRATION HAS BEEN GENEROUS TO ALL SECTIONS 


Of course the President knew, when he sent his message 
to the Senate, that he would bring down upon his adminis- 
tration the vindictive resistance of the Power Trust and of 
the eastern trunk-line railroad corporations; but he has the 
vision and he has the courage to advocate the treaty be- 
cause of its national benefit to every section. He is pledged 
to it, just exactly as the Republican Party is pledged to it; 
and the only difference between the Republican Party and 
the Democratic Party in this respect is that the Republican 
Party was more specifically pledged to it than was Mr. 
Roosevelt or the Democratic Party. 

Mr. LONG. And therefore it lost. 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all. The only reason why the 
President was able to offset the propaganda put out by the 
Republican Party in the Northwest and in the West was 
because he came out specifically in his Portland speech 
stating that he was for this treaty. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. With Mr. Hoover representing a party that 
had pronounced in favor of this treaty, and having made 
the treaty, I was just wondering why it was, if the people 
wanted it so badly, that they could have been so ungrateful 
as practically to repudiate him in those States, and if it 
would not be a good plan to warn the Republicans—to 
whom my friend from Montana apparently is devoting 
about 75 percent of his speech—of the disaster that befell 
the candidate advocating the treaty on the platform after 
having made that deal with Canada. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Republican Party should repudiate 
the pledge they made, it would be a waste of time for them 
to come out into the Northwest and ask for votes on any 
platform. I say to the Senator from Louisiana that neither 
he nor any other man would be able to come out there and 
rehabilitate the Republican Party if they should violate the 
pledge they made in their Chicago convention in 1932. 

Of course, I appreciate the appeal that the Senator has 
made in defending the Republican Party today. He has 
done a magnificent job; but he is the only man on the floor 
of the Senate today who has had the courage to stand up 
and defend some members of the Republican Party for their 
attitude on this question. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana further yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do. 

Mr. LONG. I think the Senator entirely misunderstands 
my position so far as the Republican Party is concerned. 
First, I have no intention of going to the Northwest to try 
to rehabilitate the Republican Party, or to the South, either. 
Second, I was simply saying that inasmuch as the Senator 
is directing all his remarks to the Republican Party, these 
gentlemen probably have as good hindsight as they had 
foresight. Seeing a candidate of the Republican Party 
make a treaty, and seeing a candidate of that party running 
on its platform wholly repudiated within the bounds of that 
territory, certainly there ought to be such a thing as warn- 
ing. Is there no such thing as a burnt child being afraid 
of fire in the Republican Party after the kind of repudia- 
tion that they received? 

Mr. WHEELER. In other words, the Senator thinks the 
Republican Party ought to go back on the promises they 
made? 

Mr. LONG. The Republican Party ought to say, “We 
asked the people of that part of the country, ‘Do you want 
this treaty? Do you want the candidate who made this 
treaty?’ and the people said, ‘No; we would not have him 
on a bet?” Are not the Republicans to take any notice 
of that kind of a stand on the part of the people? 
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Mr. WHEELER. There might have been quite a different 
story had it not been for the fact that the present President 
of the United States took a very definite and positive stand 
with reference to this very question in several of his speeches 
throughout the Northwest. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr, LONG. If the Senator will be fair with us, I think he 
will find that there was a great deal more of a Mother Hub- 
bard character about the expression of our candidate than 
there was about the Republican platform. Almost anything 
could be read into the President’s statement, because when 
he made it no treaty had been made, as I understand. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes; all the facts were in the hands 
of the Democratic candidate for President of the United 
States. The Commission had practically agreed upon all 
the details of the facts at the particular time he made his 
speech at Portland, Oreg., and I have-no doubt that he was 
entirely familiar with every detail of the matter. 

The Tennessee River is today being developed for power, 
navigation, and flood control primarily for the benefit of the 
Southeast. About $100,000,000 has been allocated under the 
Public Works Administration for the development of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries. The Fort Peck Dam 
has been authorized on the Missouri River to control and 
improve navigation on that mighty stream. Boulder Dam is 
being completed on the Colorado River for the benefit of the 
great Southwest. The Bonneville power project and the 
Grand Coulee development have been authorized for the 
benefit of the Northwest. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE IS THE PRESIDENT'S PROJECT 


Here is a project, embodied in the pending treaty, which 
was initiated and made possible by the efforts in his own 
State of Franklin D. Roosevelt while serving as Governor, 
and which will benefit not only the people of his own State, 
but 45,000,000 living in the area tributary to the Great 
Lakes. If the President is entitled to support on any issue, 
certainly this development in his own State heads the list. 

Here is a project in the President’s own State that has 
been very close to his heart for a great number of years, 
that he has been fighting for and urging upon the people 
of the United States for the benefit of his own State, and 
yet some of the Members of the Senate are going to turn 
down a project in which he has been vitally interested and 
for which he has been fighting for a number of years because 
they say Lake Michigan will become a Canadian lake, to 
which, of course, I cannot subscribe. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I am inclined to think that my friend from 
Montana, who always tries to be accurate and usually is, 
made a statement that was a little, too broad. 

I do not understand that Mr. Roosevelt has committed 
himself at any time definitely and precisely to the terms 
of this particular treaty. We have here two Senators from 
the State of New York who are deeply interested in their 
State, and who now are seeking to carry out the wishes of 
the people of their State as they understand them. Both of 
them have given a great deal of attention to the questions 
involved in the treaty. That President Roosevelt and the 
Senators referred to have favored a treaty that would pro- 
duce power is undoubtedly true; but these Senators believe, 
and others are of the opinion, that this treaty contains pro- 
visions that are inimical to the State of New York as a 
State, and to its sovereign rights, and disadvantageous to the 
best interests of the American people. I am not now indi- 
cating my approval of the treaty, but only wanted to point 
out that representatives of the State are opposed to the 
treaty. 

If the Senator will pardon me still further, personally, I 
desire to say the States control the waterways within their 
borders, or contiguous to their borders, where they have 
interests therein, not only for the advantages which might 
be derived indirectly but for the advantages which would be 
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derived from the production of power. I should like to see 
the States derive revenues from power developed by them, 
or under their direction, in order that the burden of taxa- 
tion might be lifted from homes and real estate; and any 
measure that would injure any State by depriving it of the 
benefits to be derived from the utilization of streams pass- 
ing through or along the same, and which would deprive 
them of the benefits that might result from the development 
of power and the revenues derived therefrom, I should oppose 
the same. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Montana to the fact that this treaty, as I see it, does 
just exactly what the Senator from Utah says any treaty 
ought to do in protection of the rights of the States with 
regard to power. Specifically, it gives all of the power to the 
State of New York. That is what the Senator was contend- 
ing in speaking of the interests of the State of New York, 
that they ought to have the power; and in this particular 
e PYRI: kilowatt of power is given to the State of New 
York. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me correct the Senator from Utah 
by saying that the President of the United States is not only 
in favor of a treaty but he is in favor of this particular 
treaty, and desires to see this particular treaty ratified. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Iam not sure that I understood the Senator. 
I did not mean to say, and I did not say, that President 
Roosevelt was not in favor of a treaty with Canada. I 
stated that he was. I did state that I did not understand 
that he was definitely committed by the platform to this 
particular treaty. I interpolate that. 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all; but he is definitely com- 
mitted to this treaty at this time, if I understand the English 
language, as is evidenced by the messages which have been 
sent to the Senate. Not only that, but let me say to the 
Senate that, as I have repeated again and again on this 
floor, the Republican Party was committed to this particular 
treaty in their platform; and then the present President of 
the United States, with that information in mind and with 
the knowledge, as he must have had it, that the commis- 
sioners had practically agreed upon the details of the treaty, 
a out in his Portland speech advocating this waterway 
project. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. DUFFY. My information is that the details as to 
what was contained in the treaty became public knowledge 
on or about July 18, and certainly it was after that time 
that the radio talks and other speeches were made by then 
Governor Roosevelt in his political tour, in which he com- 
mitted the Democratic Party upon this subject. There 
could have been no other treaty in contemplation and no 
other terms except those contained in the pending treaty. 
It seems to me, if the Senator will permit, that it is rather 
a specious argument to try to draw a distinction, certainly 
after that date. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. As I stated a 
moment ago, here is a project embodied in the pending 
treaty which was initiated and made possible by the efforts 
of Governor Roosevelt in his own State. 

If the Democratic Party, with 60 votes in this Chamber, 
should supply the margin necessary for the rejection of this 
treaty, no Senator who participated in that effort could go 
back to his constituents as a friend and supporter of this 
administration. How could he claim that on one of the 
chief policies of President Roosevelt he had upheld and 
supported him by his vote in this body? 

For 4 years as Governor of New York Franklin D. Roose- 
velt fought through one session of a hostile legislature after 
another to prevent the power resources of the St. Lawrence 
River from falling into the hands of the Aluminum Co., the 
Dupont interests, the General Electric, and other combina- 
tions dominated by J. P. Morgan & Co., which constitute the 
Power Trust in the East. 
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PROGRESSIVES SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT ON PUBLIC POWER RECORD 
It was his valiant and successful fight against these inter- 

ests which won for Franklin D. Roosevelt the support of 
progressives of both parties throughout the West and re- 
sulted in his nomination and election to the Presidency. 
I say in the presence of the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] that Mr. Roosevelt won the confi- 
dence and support of that Senator, and the millions of 
progressive Republicans and independents who followed him 
primarily because of his record on this issue, which endeared 
him also to the rank and file of Democrats throughout the 
country. 

By the same token, the party, or the faction, or the pre- 
tended leaders of any group in this Chamber, who provide 
the votes to reject this treaty will have to flout the over- 
whelming sentiment of the Nation, and place that respon- 
sibility upon the party, or group, or faction which they 
represent. 

OPPONENTS CHARGE CONSPIRACY WITH A FOREIGN NATION 

I have listened with amazement to many of the state- 
ments which have been made here, apparently in the effort 
to befuddle and confuse the minds of Senators as to the 
basic facts of cost, maintenance, capacity, and the simplest 
matters regarding the physical characteristics of the project 
provided by the treaty. If we are to accept some of these 
statements as true, this treaty is nothing better than a bold 
conspiracy to betray the interests of this country to a foreign 
nation and to lay waste our Atlantic seaboard for the 
benefit of Canadian ports. 

Indeed, one Senator in his opening speech against the 
treaty seriously contended that the opening of this great 
natural highway to the profitable exchange of goods with 
ports on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts and with the 
markets of the world, would close every factory in the 
Middle West. 

He went on to state that the removal of existing obstacles 
to navigation would provide a channel through which Brit- 
ish battleships might invade our country and bombard De- 
troit, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and the other Great Lakes ports 
which have so long pleaded with the Federal Government 
to complete this seaway. 


The Senator made this statement soon after putting forth 


the contention that the waterway was utterly inadequate to 
permit use by ocean-going vessels, implying that only 
barges and shallow craft could navigate the depth of 27 feet 
provided from Duluth to the sea. 


CONFUSED CHARGES OF ENEMIES OF TREATY ANSWERED BY THOMAS J. 
WALSH 


In this maze of misinformation, uncertainty, and confu- 
sion in which the opponents of this treaty have enveloped 
themselves, it is refreshing to turn to the statement of one 
who will not be charged with lack of experience with this 
problem or want of devotion to his country and its service. 

I have heard no better description of the character and 
effect of the project provided by the treaty than the follow- 
ing epitome of its terms: 


Under the treaty the cost of the improvement is to be borne 
equally by Canada and the United States, each country to receive 
credit for expenditures made toward the end sought, a channel of 
27 feet depth * * . 

From motives of economy, the works to be installed will serve 
not only the purpose of navigation but the development of elec- 
trical energy as well, to the amount in the international section 
in which the contracting parties share equally of 2,200,000 horse- 
power. 

The State of New York claims to be entitled to one half of the 
power developed in that section of the river, and your committee 
is of the opinion that it should be accorded the same upon the 
payment of so much of the total cost of the improvement therein 
as is justly allocatable to power development +, New 
funds required of this country will amount to $257,992,000 (hear- 
ings, p. 11), including the sums to be provided by the State of 
New York on account of power, which the engineers of that State 
and those of the War Department have agreed should be 
$89,000,000 * . 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. WHEELER. Let me finish this quotation. 


The figures given are all based on unit costs used in the 1927 
report of the joint board * * *, The opinion is confidently 
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expressed that were the work undertaken at once it could be 
accomplished at a very substantial sum less than the estimate. 
The part of the work now being prosecuted in the neighborhood of 
Detroit under the supervision of Colonel Markham, in charge of 
river and harbor work in that district, is costing less than the esti- 
mates by from 25 to 50 percent * * 

The enterprise is in the very strictest sense national in its scope, 
It would be to take an unjustifiably narrow view of it to consider 
it as of concern only to those States whose traffic passes through 
commercial centers on the Great Lakes. Governor Goodrich spoke 
of the reasonable probability of lumber and canned fruit, among 
other products, going from the Pacific coast by the all-water route 
to the land-locked interior, a region that is now laboring under a 
heavy handicap in competition in consequence of the opening of 
the Panama Canal route * * 

New England is not without a very direct interest in the project. 
A map submitted to the committee showing the region within 
which the power to be developed in the St. Lawrence can be eco- 
nomically transmitted indicated that Boston and Portland, Me., 
are within the area that may be served. * * * The products 
of the Northwest would, as shown by indubitable testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee, go in enormous quantities by the water 
route to New England, and its products, manufactured and un- 
manufactured, go westward in like manner. * * 

Whatever loss may ensue (to Atlantic ports) will be more than 
com by the betterment of conditions through the new 
waterway in the vast hinterland upon whose welfare their pros- 
perity so vitally depends. In other words, will share in the 
benefits of any great national development such as that under 
consideration. To view the project provincially is to 
disregard the intelligent self-interest of the communities of which 
such ports are the center. 

That statement was the last public utterance of my former 
colleague in this body, Senator Thomas J. Walsh. He had 
given years of study to this project and its effect, not only 
upon the State of Montana and the great Northwest but 
upon all the sections of the Union, to which his service in 
the Senate was devoted. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. I want to say to the able Senator from Mon- 
tana, now speaking, that he previously alluded to the fact 
that in the debate which opened the opposition to the treaty 
one Senator had referred to the intimations of disaster to the 
United States in the event of a conflict by virtue of turning 
over to the British Empire the proposed waterway. I beg 
my able friend to amend his speech, and, instead of saying 
“one Senator” please refer to the Senator specifically. It 
was myself. The senior Senator from Illinois, Mr. LEWIS, 
said that, but Mr. Lewis did not say or use the word battle- 
ships.” He referred specifically to the prospect of danger 
to the country from the use of such agencies as the British 
Empire could employ in the waters in our country when she 
owned them, and I now call the attention of my able friend 
to the fact that in the late debate on the naval construction 
bill the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] brought the attention 
of the Senate to the vast number of small cruisers being 
built, particularly those in Britain, the small cruisérs which 
are ostensibly used for commercial ships but are so made 
that they can be at once converted in aid of the navy in 
warfare. Therefore I would have my able friend under- 
stand that I do not wish any mask, I do not wish any dis- 
guise, I do not wish to be exempt from complete and full 
responsibility for the utterances I gave, as I expect to repeat 
them in many places besides this honorable body. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have no doubt that the Senator will 
repeat them, but I hope that no man in the Senate will be 
influenced in his vote by the belief that Great Britain might 
send some warships up this channel and destroy the various 
ports. If she could do that, then certainly there is not a 
seaport on the Atlantic coast that is safe from destruction 
by Great Britain. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator ought to add, I think, that 
if that is true when these little boats are being built over 
there we had better shut off the Mississippi River, because 
they will come sailing up the Mississippi River and destroy 
all the cities along that stream. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course; they will destroy St. Louis, 
and New Orleans, and Chicago, all of the cities along that 
stream. 


Mr. LEWIS. Oh, no 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
has the floor, and he is entitled to have his rights protected. 
Does the Senator from Montana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana for 
a question, though I should like to finish my remarks. 

Mr.LONG. Apropos of what my friend the Senator from 
Nebraska said, that we might better shut off the Mississippi 
River, I wish to tell the Senator from Nebraska that the 
British thought of that before he did, and that is what this 
treaty does. It cuts off the Mississippi River. It provides 
for internationalization of Lake Michigan, as the Canadians 
have very properly said, so that we cannot have a navigable 
Mississippi River. So it may be that is what they had in 
mind in this treaty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have a navigable Mississippi River 
now, and it may be that all the cities along the river are 
destroyed this very minute. I am not sure about that. It 
may be that the Senator from Louisiana will find that he 
has no home to go to when he leaves here. 

Mr. WHEELER. We certainly had better not do anything 
further for the Mississippi River. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. WHEELER. Because I am sure that if we enlarge 
the channel and deepen it the British will certainly send 
their battleships up the river and will destroy New Orleans 
and St. Louis and the other big cities on the river. 

Mr. NORRIS. They are now building the battleships in 
England. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; as the Senator from Nebraska says, 
they are building them now for that very purpose. 

Mr. LONG. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, on February 23, 1933, as 
the last act of his long public life, in the final days of his 
service in this body, Senator Walsh obtained a majority re- 
port from the Committee on Foreign Relations recommend- 
ing the ratification of this treaty by a vote of 9 to 2. This is 


the same treaty which has been condemned here as a be- |’ 


trayal of American interests and a profligate waste of public 
funds. 

NEW YORK CITY AND CHICAGO COUNSEL FOR THE WHEAT FARMER 

I do not rest my vote for this treaty upon its benefits 
alone to the State of Montana. But, since the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Copetanp] and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lewis] have undertaken to prove that they understand 
our problem better than the wheat farmers of the North- 
west, I wish to touch upon one phase of the seaway. 

The Senator from New York, where little or no wheat is 
raised for export, said the seaway would injure rather than 
benefit the wheat farmer. The Senator from Illinois, where 
wheat is consumed rather than produced, made a similar 
statement. He said after the wheat was shipped from 
Montana or the Dakotas to the lake head by rail all the 
savings in transportation by water to Liverpool or Atlantic 
ports would be lost. That was the basis for his conclusion 
that it would, therefore, be a good thing to compel the 
western farmer to continue to ship the entire distance to 
seaboard by rail or to reload his products and imports 
from barges to sea-going vessels in addition to the rail haul. 
ENGINEERS SHOW SAVINGS ON WHEAT ALONE WILL AMORTIZE COST OF 

PROJECT 

In the report of the Corps of Engineers submitted to the 
Senate by the President this absurd argument is disposed of. 

Wheat produced in Montana was traced from Helena, 
Mont. by rail to Duluth, and thence to the markets at 
Liverpool. This study shows that from Helena to New 
Orleans, by way of Minneapolis, the present rail cost per 
ton is $11.86, and the actual vessel cost from New Orleans 
to Liverpool is $2.93 per ton, making a total of $14.79 per 
ton, by the present route. 

To ship the same wheat, after the seaway is completed, it 
is shown that the cost by rail from Helena, Mont., to Duluth, 
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plus the cost from Duluth to Liverpool, would be $11.70 per 
ton, or an indicated net saving per ton of $3.09. 

On the basis of the wheat production for export of this 
region in a single normal year, it is shown that the trans- 
portation saving would amount to $8,089,620, or within about 
$1,000,000 of the amount necessary to maintain, operate, and 
completely amortize the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project 
in a period of 50 years. 

CHEAP POWER FOR THE EAST—CHEAP NAVIGATION FOR THE WEST 


I will freely concede that when any project is proposed 
here that involves one community in a single State, the 
views of the Senators from that State, on account of their 
familiarity with conditions, are usually entitled to greater 
weight than the opinions of Senators from other States. 

I am willing to apply that principle to the pending treaty. 
What is the situation here? This project provides for a 
public power project in one State—the State of New York— 
and for a navigation project that affords cheap transporta- 
tion for the bulk products and imports of 18 States. 

Where do the Senators from New York stand on the only 
phase of this project that directly concerns New York? 
They have stated repeatedly that they favor the public 
power project on the St. Lawrence. In campaign after 
campaign in New York they have stood on the same platform 
with Smith, Roosevelt, and Lehman urging the development 
of the St. Lawrence in order to provide cheap electricity for 
the benefit of their constituents. 


PUBLIC POWER PROJECT BLOCKED IF TREATY FAILS 


Everyone recognizes that that power cannot be developed 
without a treaty with Canada. The President stated it in 
his message. Both Senators from New York have conceded 
it to be true. New York cannot get cheap electricity without 
a treaty for the development of the St. Lawrence, and it is 
in the International Rapids section of that river in New 
York that we find the bottle-neck obstruction that blocks off 
18 States in the Great Lakes area from deep-water navi- 
gation and direct access to the sea. 

The Senators from New York have declared again and 
again the power development on the St. Lawrence will bene- 
fit the people of their State. I agree with them. 

“But”, they say, You Senators from Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, and the great Northwest do not know what 
is good for you as respects navigation. Some of our railroad 
and port interests in New York fear that traffic will be 
diverted from our ports if you are permitted the same access 
to salt water which we enjoy today on the Atlantic sea- 
board.” 

It is true no one has yet been able to show any sound basis for 
such a fear. It is true the President, a native New Yorker, has 
denied it and submitted a report showing it will help rather than 
injure our ports. Nevertheless, we are afraid of the navigation 
project and we are opposed to it since we are not sure we will get 
the major benefits from it. We strongly favor the power project, 
and we concede both the navigation and power can be provided 
more cheaply if both jobs are done simultaneously and the dams 
are built for these dual purposes. But since we are afraid New 
York won't get the major benefits of both we will give up cheap 
electricity and you Senators from the West can not have cheap 
navigation. 


That is, in substance, the argument that has been made. 

Was a more preposterous proposition ever offered to the 
Members of this body? Against that position I place the 
statement of another New Yorker—the President: 


This great project involves two objectives of equal importance, 
and cannot in public justice accomplish one without the other. 
I am deeply interested in the immediate construction of the deep 
waterway, as well as in the development of abundant and cheap 
power.. This project * * means cheap transporta- 
tion by deep waterway for the agricultural and other products of 
the West; cheap electricity for the State owned and controlled 
resource, to be developed for the primary interest of homes, farms, 
and industries; and, of immediate importance, employment for 
thousands of workers. * * * It has already been too long 
delayed. 


And in his message on this treaty the President said: 


I call your attention to the simple fact that Canada alone can, 
if desired, build locks at the Lachine Rapids and at the interna- 
tional sector, and thus provide a seaway wholly within Canadian 
control without treaty participation by the United States. * * 
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I want to make it very clear that this great international high- 
way for shipping is without any question going to be completed 
in the near future and that this completion should be carried out 
by both nations instead of by one. 

I am sending you herewith a summary of data prepared at my 
request by governmental agencies. This summary, in its relation 
to the economic aspects of the seaway, shows from the broad 
national point of view, first, that commerce and transportation will 
be greatly benefited and, secondly, local fears of economic harm 
to special localities or to special interests are grossly exaggerated. 
It is, I believe, a historic fact that every great improvement di- 
rected to better commercial communications, * * * have all 
been subjected to opposition on the part of local interests which 
conjure up fears and fail to realize that improved 

rtation results in increased commerce benefiting directly 
or indirectly all sections. 

For example, I am convinced that the building of the St. Law- 
rence seaway will not injure the railroads or throw their employees 
out of work; that it will not in any way interfere with the proper 
use of the Mississippi River or the Missouri River for naviga- 
tion. . s . 


Here is the President of the United States speaking upon 
the subject, having given it more careful attention than any 
man in this body; who has been familiar with it, not this 
year, not last year, but who has studied it personally for a 
period of 6 or 7 years, both as Governor and as the President 
of the United States. He said: 

* * As you know, I have advocated the development of 
four great power areas in the United States, each to serve as a 
yardstick and each to be controlled by government or govern- 
mental agencies. * * The St. Lawrence development in the 
Northeast calls for action. This river is a source of incomparably 
cheap power located in proximity to a great industrial and rural 
market and within transmission distance of millions of domestic 
consumers: * »% > 

Power in the international sector of the St. Lawrence cannot be 
developed without a treaty between the United States and Can- 
ada. On the other hand, Canada can develop a huge block of new 
power at the two other rapids which lie wholly within Canadian 
territory. Here again, as in the case of navigation, it is better in 
every way that we should maintain the historic principle of accord 
with Canada in the mutual development of the two nations. 


That states the practical condition that exists, the sound 
principle and the broad national ground upon which Mem- 
bers of this body of both parties can safely rest their votes 
for ratification of this treaty. 

Mr. President, I apologize to the Senate for having taken 
so long a time in the discussion of this subject, but I con- 
clude by repeating what I said a moment ago, that I feel 
that no man in the Senate is so well grounded in the eco- 
nomics of this proposition, is so familiar with the facts in 
the case, as is the President, and I hope the treaty will be 
ratified. 

Mr. KING obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I promised to suggest the absence of a 
quorum at the conclusion of the speech of the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. KING. I merely wish to speak for a few moments, 
and then I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that, 
as soon as I may obtain the floor tomorrow morning, I 
intend to discuss one feature of the pending treaty, and I 
believe that I will be in a position at that time to prove, 
by incontrovertible evidence, that the development of navi- 
gation on the Mississippi River and its tributaries is not 
dependent in any way whatever upon the Great Lakes, and 
never has been, and never has been considered to be so 
dependent, Later on I intend to take up the question of 
sovereignty, which I do not consider to be such a contro- 
versial question, for I think most lawyers admit that that 
question is not involved. I also intend to demonstrate, as I 
believe I can, that the railroads will not be injured by the 
adoption of the St. Lawrence waterway project, and cer- 
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tainly the employees of the railroads will in no way be 
affected by it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that a statement 
by a group of distinguished mayors who are now visiting our 
city may be published in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 8, 1934. 

Dear Senator: We present to you herewith copy of a petition 
from the mayors of Great Lakes Basin communities, appealing to 
the Senate to ratify the pending Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep 
Waterway Treaty. 

We respectfully ask your consideration of this appeal and your 
favorable action so that these cities and countless others not on 
the immediate water front may have the economic freedom to 
which they are entitled, but of which they are now deprived, due 
to navigation obstacles in the present waterway. 

We consider it to be imperative to the future welfare of our 
people and our cities that the pending treaty be ratified and the 
seaway completed at the earliest possible moment. Our cities have 
direct investments in port facilities, and their success depends on 
the efficiency of 2 complete and modern waterway to the ocean. 

We sincerely trust that the treaty will receive your support so 
that our Great Lakes Basin may have a healthy interchange of 
business with the peoples of all other sections of our country and 
the rest of the world. 

Very truly yours, 
Great Lakes HARBORS ASSOCIATION, 
D. W. Hoan, President. 


PETITION OF GREAT LAKES CITIES TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE ASKING 
RATIFICATION OF ST. LAWRENCE TREATY 
FEBRUARY 8, 1934. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

We, the undersigned mayors of American cities in the littoral of 
the Great Lakes, urge the immediate ratification of the pending 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty so that construc- 
tion of the seaway may be started at once as a part of the very 
necessary Federal Public Works program. - 

No other Public Works project has been proposed which insures 
such vast benefits to the entire Nation. Construction of the 
seaway will give employment to countless thousands immediately, 
and its completion will add a new coastline of approximately 3,500 
miles. It will permit our citizens in the great industrial and 
consuming centers of the Great Lakes to exchange products with 
the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports in the coastal and inter- 
coastal traffic which comprises more than 80 percent of the ocean 
shipping of the United States. 

The opening of our home markets by this means to the full 
enjoyment of all sections alike is the key to national recovery. It 
will stimulate the growth of new industry which will absorb labor 
and raw materials, create new rail tonnage which will give added 
employment to railroad workers, revive domestic commerce and 
open up rich markets to the shipping and industry of our Nation, 

A 27-foot channel entirely adequate for ocean cargo ships today 
exists throughout the length of the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River, save only for the deepening of the connecting 
channels. 

The seaway is thus already more than 90 percent complete. The 
pending treaty merely provides for finishing the balance of less 
than 10 percent —the removal of obstacles to ocean navigation 
which today block our access to the sea and deprive 45,000,000 
American citizens of their birthright. 

The construction of the Panama Canal, 2,500 miles from the 
National Capital, conferred inestimable transportation benefits 
upon the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts. The Middle West did 
not share in these benefits. In fact, we suffered a decided injury. 
Our condition can be improved—and should be—by the removal 
of the obstacles to navigation which today block off the fourth 
seacoast of the United States. 

The communities we represent have always given sympathetic 
aid and support to the development of all other waterways. We 
have adhered, year in and year out, to the broad national principle 
that useful and necessary public works should be given generous 
support, not upon local or sectional grounds but for the ultimate 
benefit to the entire Nation. 

We refuse to believe that we have been wrong in giving our 
cooperation. But we are becoming alarmed at the actions of 
sectional groups who upon unsound grounds are endeavoring to 
deprive us of the seaway which means our future economic 
freedom. 

Our representatives in Congress have cooperated in voting the 
total now fast approaching the $2,000,000,000 mark—already ex- 
pended, allocated, or recommended—for water transportation 
throughout the Nation. The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River 
have received only 10 percent of this sum, although this area 
furnishes approximately 90 percent of the ton-mileage of the 
Nation’s inland water-borne commerce. 

We ask your good offices so that our great country may obtain 
the great benefits of the seaway. We ask you to remove the 
obstacles which now hinder the Middle West and penalize 45,000,- 
000 of our citizens, 
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We pray you to see to it that the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway Treaty is ratified at an early date. 
Respectfully submitted. 

H. L. Gokey, Alexandria Bay, N.Y.; E. W. Coons, Antwerp, 
N. T.; James C. Lantry, Brasher, N.Y.; John Bird, Canton, 
N. T.; John T. Gormley, Carthage, N.Y.; C. J. Thompson, 
Clayton, N. T.; E. H. Vaile, Gouverneur, N..; Howard M. 
Thompson, Madrid, N. T.:; Ralph J. Cardinal, Malone, 
N. T.; T. S. Bushnell, Massena, N.Y.; Fred E. Worden, 
Morristown, N.Y.; William Brown, Norfolk, N.Y.; L. R. 
Donovan, Norwood, N.Y.; Ralph Morrisette, Ogdensburg, 
N. T.; I. H. Kendall, Potsdam, N. T.; Norris Phells, Sackets 
Harbor, N.Y.; Leon Gibson, Stockholm, N.Y.; Prank L. 
Murphy, Waddington, N. T.; John B. Harris, Watertown, 
N.Y.; Harry L. Davis, Cleveland, Ohio; W. H. Vanoster, 
Elyria, Ohio; John O. Rendrick, Fairport, Ohio; E. A. 
Braun, Lorain, Ohio; F. E. Thompson, Sr., Maumee, 
Ohio; George J. Schade, Sandusky, Ohio; R. L. J. Wagar, 
city manager, Sandusky, Ohio; Solon T. Klotz, Toledo, 
Ohio; S. J. Miller, La Porte, Ind.; Harry B. Tuthill, Mich- 
igan City, Ind.; H. Lee m, Algonac, Mich.; L. S. 
See, Charlevoix, Mich.; Frank Couzens, Detroit, Mich.; 
Martin J. Cain, Cheboygan, Mich.; C. J. Sawyer, Esca- 
naba, Mich.; Peter Peterson, Gladstone, Mich.; W. J. 
Engle, Harbor Beach, Mich.; N. Ray Markland, Highland 
Park, Mich.; A. P. Zirkaloso, Lincoln Park, Mich.; H. L. 
Hill, Manistee, Mich.; D. A. Knaggs, Monroe, Mich.; 
W. W. Richards, Muskegon, Mich.; D. Charles Levinson, 
Petoskey, Mich.; Arthur L. Valade, River Rouge, Mich.; 
C. B. Wing, St. Ignace, Mich.; E. L. Thirlby, Traverse 
City, Mich.; William R. Teifer, Trenton, Mich.; H. H. 
Heidemann, Algoma, Wis.; John Goodland, Jr., Appleton, 
Wis.; J. M. Dodd, Ashland, Wis.; Albert J. Rosenthal, 
Fond du Lac, Wis.; H. C. Laughlin, Kenosha, Wis.; 
M. Georgenson, Manitowoc, Wis.; Richard P. Murray, 
Marinette, Wis.: Daniel W. Hoan, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
George E. Sane, Neenah, Wis.; Donald MacQueen, Oconto, 
Wis.; George F. Oaks, Oshkosh, Wis.; A. F. Kruke, Port 
Washington, Wis.; William J. Swoboda, Racine, Wis.; 
Willard M. Sonnenburg, She , Wis.; Fred A. Bax- 
ter, Superior, Wis.; S. F. Snively, Duluth, Minn. 


Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce, Mr. President, follow- 
ing the announcement of the able Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee [Mr. Prrrman], that he will address the 
Senate tomorrow upon the treaty and in support thereof; 
that on Monday next, following the addresses that may be 
delivered by others already announced, I shall assume the 
liberty of replying to the speech of my eminent friend, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

NOMINATION OF D. D. MOORE—CHANGE IN AGREEMENT 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on yesterday a unani- 
mous-consent agreement was entered into to consider the 
nomination of Mr. D. D. Moore, to be collector of internal 
revenue for Louisiana, on the 16th of March. I ask unani- 
mous consent that that date be changed to the 23d of 
March. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetxar in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7478) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to 
include cattle as a basic agricultural commodity, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, since announcements 
seem to be in order, I wish to announce that I hope to get 
a vote on the so-called “cattle bill.” [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair also hopes it 
may be done. 

Mr. KING. The Chair is supposed to be nonpartisan. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon at this point if he would entertain a request to fix 
a time to vote on the so-called “cattle bill“? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair, in his capacity 
as a Senator, will suggest that we proceed until the pending 
bill shall have been passed. There are two other bills of 
very great importance which are to follow right after the 
pending measure, and it is necessary for them to be acted 
upon. 

Mr. KING. I do not think that it is the function of 
the Chair to suggest the course of legislation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me suggest to the Chair that the 
trouble about his suggestion is we do not seem to be able to 
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proceed. The Senator from Texas is perfectly willing to 
proceed. I want to inquire of the Senator from Oregon if 
he would have any objection to an agreement to take a vote 
on the cattle bill tomorrow? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I had hoped that we could 
adjourn this evening until Monday, so that we might have 
Friday and Saturday for office work. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That would be entirely agreeable to me, 
and I should like to vote tonight if we can adjourn over 
until Monday. 

Mr. KING. May I say to my friend from Texas and to 
my friend from Oregon that I am advised that, in addition 
to the peanut amendment, a number of Senators intend to 
offer other amendments, to include rye, flax, and other 
commodities. There are many agricultural and other com- 
modities produced in the United States, and I understand 
that we are to make this blanket as broad as the productive 
capacity of the United States. So I do not see any chance 
now of getting an agreement. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, in view of the amend- 
ments that are to be offered, I am confident that we cannot 
finish this bill tonight. There are some very important 
amendments to be offered, which will undoubtedly lead to 
considerable debate. 

Mr. KING. I was prompted to make the statement I 
made a moment ago by reason of information which has 
been conveyed to me, which is just corroborated by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and by statements made to me by the 
distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. FRAZIER], 
who states that requests will be made that a number of com- 
modities be included within the boundaries of this bill which 
has now descended to the peanut stage. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. KING. I do not yield now for that purpose. 
to make a few observations, and then I will yield. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall take but a few minutes 
for the purpose of calling the attention of the Senate to a 
dispatch which appears in this afternoon’s edition of the 
News which, by the way, is very alert in securing news of 
importance to the public. 

When the naval construction bill was under discussion 
I stated—and similar statements were made by other Sena- 
tors—that if we passed the so-called “ Vinson Navy bill”, 
the object of which was to authorize an appropriation of 
no one knows how much, perhaps a billion or a billion and 
a half dollars, there would be immediate repercussions 
among various nations of the world, nations that would be 
glad to materially reduce both naval and land armaments, 
and whose course would be influenced, if not determined, 
by the military program and policies of the United States. 
It was obvious that if the United States authorized the ex- 
penditure of the stupendous sum called for by the Vinson 
bill they would immediately feel compelled to revise their 
budgets so as to provide larger appropriations for the con- 
struction of additional war vessels. 

So we find, Mr. President, immediately following the ac- 
tion of the Senate of the United States, the following tele- 
gram coming from Tokio: 

Admiral Mineo Osumi, Minister of Marine, announced today 
that because of the $750,000,000 Vinson Navy bill, passed by the 
ee States Senate Tuesday, Japan must build additional war- 

ps. 

His announcement seemed concrete evidence that Japan did 
not intend after next year to accept the 5-5-3 ratio of the expiring 
naval treaties. 

Osumi said that at the end of 1939 Japan would Deyo slightly 
over 60 percent of ships as compared to the United States. 

He cited tonnage figures as of that time on the basis of present 
programs as Japan 735,063, United States 1,135,240. That gives 
Japan 65 percent as many ships as the United States instead 
of the present treaty ratio of 60 percent, even without the building 
program he said would be necessary. 

Osumi estimated that at the end of 1939, on the basis of pro- 
grams, the United States would have 195 ships, Japan, 150. He 
classified the projected number of larger ships as: 
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Battleships—United States 15; Japan 9. 

_ Aircraft carriers—United States 6; Japan 6. 
Cruisers (8-inch guns)—United States 18; Japan 12. 
Cruisers (6-inch guns)—United States 19; Japan 19. 
Destroyers—United States 97; Japan 69. 
Submarines—United States 40; Japan 35. 


Following the Tokio dispatch the News contains this addi- 
tional statement: 

The day the Vinson bill passed the Senate, 65 to 18, Great 
Britain announced that she would increase her fleet. Previously 
the French had indicated the same projected course. 

With the definite assurance of Japanese expansion, which had 
been expected, the “ big navy” groups throughout the world have 
precipitated a naval armament race that bids fair to exceed any- 
thing previously known in the world's history. 

Mr. President, this is an ominous statement, but we ought 
to have realized that, with the naval program which we 
were projecting and demanding should be carried out, min- 
isterial declarations of the character emanating from Japan 
would inevitably result. We cannot authorize naval con- 
struction costing a billion or more dollars immediately fol- 
lowing a naval bill appropriating for the ordinary expenses 
of the Navy for the ensuing year over $300,000,000, without 
arousing fears and apprehensions upon the part of other 
nations. 

The United States Senate, Mr. President, in my opinion, 
committed a grave blunder in passing the Vinson bill. We 
know that at the expiration of the period fixed in the Wash- 
ington Treaty there is to be a naval conference unless the 
signatories to the treaty avail themselves of the provision 
which continues in force the treaty for a further period of 
2 years. Instead of waiting until the treaty expires, and 
opportunity is afforded the governments signing the same 
to confer with the view of reducing naval armaments, our 
Government by this measure commits itself to the expendi- 
ture of hundreds of millions of dollars for additional ships 
of war. We should wait for the treaty to terminate, and in 
the meantime exert the powerful influence of the United 
States to secure an agreement among nations to bring about 
important reductions in military and naval armaments. 

It follows as the night follows the day, when the most 
powerful nation in the world, with the greatest resources, 
appropriates or authorizes the appropriation of a billion 
or more dollars for naval expansion and naval development, 
that other nations not so favorably situated financially or 
otherwise will inquire as to the reason for such important 
naval activities upon the part of the United States, and 
fear will be engendered in their minds that notwithstanding 
the avowals of our desire for world peace, there lurks behind 
peaceful words sinister purposes affecting other nations. 
It is natural that huge military expenditures by any nation 
will occasion fear, apprehension, perhaps animosity, and lead 
other nations to increase their military expenditures. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator will remember that at 
London when we agreed to the London Treaty and later 
when it was ratified by the Senate, we put our stamp of 
approval on it. We had an opportunity to disagree to this 
increase in armament. It was very clear at the time we rat- 
ified that treaty that the next logical step would be to spend 
a billion dollars to increase our Navy. In view of that fact, 
it seems that to call another conference may have the result 
the London Conference had, of increasing the Navy another 
billion dollars, and selling it to the country in the name of 
peace and disarmament, as the London Treaty was sold. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not wish to discuss at this 
time the conduct of any government at the Conference to 
which the Senator refers; but, as the Senator knows, and 
as I have put in the Recorp on two occasions, at that Con- 
ference representations were made, either in plenary session 
or in preliminary discussions, that Great Britain was ready 
to reduce naval armaments and would favor the ultimate 
abolition of battleships. Great Britain was ready then and 
there by treaty to prolong the life of battleships to 30 years 
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and also to add to the length of life of other naval craft. 
Our Government declined to discuss anything but cruisers. 

Mr. President, we waived or repulsed the opportunity for 
entering upon a program which in my opinion would have 
led to material reduction in naval armaments. Not only 
did Great Britain, speaking through MacDonald, indicate a 
desire for a reduction of armament but France indicated 
that she was willing to abolish battleships and submarines. 
Signor Grandhi, upon a former occasion as well as then, 
indicated that Italy was willing to enter into treaty relations 
for a reduction of the naval armaments of the world. 

I call attention again, as I have upon previous occasions, 
to the attitude of Soviet Russia. We have been critical of 
the Bolshevist regime, but Russia, in one of the preliminary 
conferences as well as at the Geneva Conference, submitted 
a concrete proposal which in effect was that it was willing 
to abolish all naval craft as well as all land armaments. 
What was the result? The Soviet representatives, Litvinoff, 
was treated with derision by representatives of Christian 
nations. 

Can it be possible that this Soviet Government, which we 
have criticized and, indeed, at times denounced because of its 
declared purposes to introduce bolshevism into this and 
other countries, and because of what we consider its anti- 
social and antireligious declarations, shall now carry the 
torch throughout the world for the limitation of armament 
and for the ultimate abolition of the weapons of human de- 
struction? It would be a strange situation if Christian na- 
tions, professing to follow the cross of Christ, should abdicate 
their high mission and surrender to a government, the lead- 
ers of which avow their opposition to all forms of religion 
and to all forms of capitalistic governments, the task of 
bringing about world disarmament. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator’s very apt remarks, while 
they may be ironical, remind me of the man who found a 
community of Christians who were always quarreling among 
themselves. He said, “If those people were only heathens, 
they could live together like Christians.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not wish to pursue the 
thought any further. I rose only to challenge attention to 
the statements made by the two able Senators from North 
Dakota [Mr. Frazier and Mr. Nye], as well as one or two 
other Senators, in the discussion of the naval construction 
bill, to the effect that the passage of the Vinson so-called 
“ preparedness bill” would provoke legislation upon the part 
of other nations and lead to enormous appropriations by 
them, the result of which then would be developed a mad 
competitive naval race that would burden the peoples of 
other lands and add to the already overwhelming burdens 
that are breaking the backs of the American people. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask to have published in 
the Recorp at this point a statement from the Washington 
News of March 3, 1934, in reference to France’s attitude to- 
ward disarmament. Let it be noted that this publication 
was of March 3, and the vote in the Senate was not had 
until March 6. 

The headline is as follows: 

France inaugurates new defense plans as holiday lapses. Agree- 
ment with Italy terminates as Paris decides to build more air, 
sea units. 

There follows a statement of the French program in 
building up its new Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

From the Washington News, Mar. 3, 1934] 


FRANCE INAUGURATES NEW DEFENSE PLANS AS HOLIDAY LAPSES— 
AGREEMENT WITH ITALY TERMINATES AS PARIS DECIDES TO EBUILD 
MORE AIR, SEA UNITS 

By United Press 
Paris.—France, terminating its 1-year naval holiday with Italy, 
embarked today on a defense program that showed clearly its de- 
spair of a disarmament agreement. 
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The program envisages (1) construction of a battleship-cruiser, 
a destroyer and two submarines, (2) expenditure of 3,000,000,000 
francs ($197,490,000) on an air expansion program, (3) continua- 
tion of construction of frontier and coastal fortifications that will 
hem the country within a steel and concrete wall believed capable 
of holding the strongest artillery. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, permit me to add by way of 
supplement to the statement of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that the Vinson bill was under discussion for a long 
time in the House, hearings were had upon it, and it passed 
the House before the date of the newspaper item which the 
Senator has just placed in the RECORD. 


RECIPROCAL TARIFF TREATIES 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the subject which is all- 
absorbing to American industry today, and especially so to 
the industries which this week in Washington have been 
notified that no longer are they free agents but henceforth 
are controlled by governmental dictum, is the question 
whether the Senate of the United States will abdicate its 
constitutional powers in treaty making, placing in the hands 
of the President the sole power to control the prosperity or 
failure of 95 percent of all American industry. 

The subject of reciprocal trade treaties, upon which hear- 
ings are now being held before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, will, I assume, be the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion on this floor in the near future. 

As one who believes that we can do more for Americans 
through legislation which insures the American market for 
the products of American labor, American industry, and 
American agriculture, it is my hope to participate in the 
discussion of this question when it comes before the Senate. 

Strange as it may seem and despite the great importance 
of this subject to American employers of labor, apparently 
their troubles have been so multiplied by the administration 
of the N.R.A. that they have either been unable to focus 
their attention upon this question or perhaps they have 
been lulled to sleep by the promises which so often have 
failed of fulfillment. 

However, it was with considerable pleasure yesterday that 
I read in the New York Times of a presentation on this 
question from the viewpoint of labor, and I have succeeded 
in obtaining a copy of that presentation. I desire first to 
have incorporated in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
an address delivered by Hon. Matthew Woll dealing with 
the subject of the tariff as viewed by labor. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

(The following presentation was made at the hearing of the 
Commission of Inquiry on National Policy in International Eco- 
nomic Relations on Tuesday afternoon, Mar. 6, at the Bar Associa- 
tion, New York City.) 

OUR TARIFF AND EARLY POLICY AS VIEWED BY LABOR 
(By Matthew Woll, vice president American Federation of Labor, 


chairman America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Conference, presi- 
dent the Union Labor Life Insurance Co.) 


Our old national economic objectives were modeled largely upon 
those of Old England, which was a mother country for ships, for 
colonists, for traders; which gathered raw materials from the ends 
of the earth, turned these into manufactured goods, first for her 
own rather limited range of buying power and then for the ex- 
panding world market. Developing the first great factories of the 
world, she needed more food and fabrics than her own soil pro- 
duced. She became a great free-trading nation. Her obligations 
were imposed upon the ends of the earth, and she was creditor 
to all of them. Export was the life of her labor, her market, her 
world policy. With a total population of Great Britain and Ireland 
of 46,000,000, her total foreign trade in 1929 amounted to over 
£2,000,000,000. That would be about $1,000 of foreign trade for 
each family. Applied to this country, that would mean a total for- 
eign trade of approximately $30,000,000,000. The people of Great 
Britain cannot live at their level of civilization on any other terms 
than those of a foreign trade measured in some such amount and 
proportions. And for that trade Great Britain has been fighting 
increasingly during the last 15 years, not only with the old Eu- 
ropean industrial nations and with the United States, but also, 
and to an increasing degree, with her own colonial domains and 
with the awakening industrial set-ups of the Asiatic peoples, in- 
cluding Japan, China, and India. This explains in great part the 
tightening of the Britisher’s financial and industrial belt since the 
World War, the increasing unemployment, and the necessity for 
what has been called the “ dole.” 

Quite different have been the factors entering into the American 
side of the economic problem since the World War closed. At the 
peak of the war market, when we were emptying our laps of all 
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imaginable commodities into the hungry places of the earth, our 
total foreign trade, exports and imports, went a little over $9,000,- 
000,000, and in the following first year of peace we increased this 
to only a little over $13,000,000,000. That was an average of 
about $700 per American family of the total foreign trade in 
1920. This dropped to about half that volume in succeeding 
years, and only in the peak years of 1928 and 1929 did it climb 
even to a total foreign trade of $10,000,000,000. But our pro- 
duction capacity, set at the rate which produced for the feeding 
and furnishing of a world at war, could now find no adequate 
outlet. Plenty—more than plenty—fioods of plenty, now stared 
us in the face, within our own shores. We did not know what to 
do with it. For a while we gave it away in billions of dollars. 
In the years from 1915 to 1920 our total excess of exports over 
imports amount to more than $15,000,000,000. In the 10 years 
following we gave away another $7,000,000,000. The total excess of 
imports from 1911 to 1930 was almost $26,000,000,000. But the 
flood of wheat, of steel, of meat, and of cotton still piled up on 
our shores, while the dwindling army of labor found it more and 
TAR difficult to maintain its loosening handhold upon the means 

We had opened the floodgates of production to meet a world 
demand. And when the gates were closed in our faces we almost 
strangied in the swirling depths of wealth. 

Here was presented a problem so unheard-of, so different from 
anything the world had ever seen, that all our old charts and 
maps, all our adages of wisdom and doctrines of thrift, served only 
to confuse and confound the wisdom of our wisest men, We 
could not believe the all-too-evident meaning of the phenomenon, 
Our own people were more and more idle, more and more home- 
less and wandering, more and more hungry and unclothed. And 
we had millions of bales of cotton, hundreds of millions of 
bushels of wheat, and tons upon thousands of tons of meat and 
lard. And the world did not want it all, finally, unless we con- 
7 85 to give it away. What is to be said in explanation of all 
this 

Before 1914 nations were content to rely on other countries for 
things which could be produced better and cheaper abroad. Dur- 
ing the war the Central Powers, ringed by fire and steel, turned to 
self-containment. England and France, threatened with starva- 
tion by the submarine, learned the fear of economic strangulation. 
Thus the world became honeycombed into trade-tight economic 
departments. Tariffs, import quotas, domestic substitutes, and 
other trade barriers or subsidies are symptoms of a universal fear 
of the imminence of war. They are the ultramodern bulwarks of 
national defense. The quicker we realize and recognize that, the 
more competent we shall be to deal with this world development, 

Incidentally we will also be well advised not to delude ourselves 
in the thought that a development of our foreign trade will tend 
toward ending the period of depression. It will be better if we 
shape our home economic policy without making further vain 
sacrifices at the expense of our people. 

During the war we mobilized agriculture and industry. Labor- 
saving machinery was only one of the many expedients. En- 
grossed in production we neglected the problem of distribution, 
especially the equally distributing buying power throughout our 
population. Instead we entered an era, not of “ overproduction ” 
as a correlative to “ underconsumption ", but in the development 
of excess productive capacity. 

There are those who hold that it is impossible to restore 
economic equilibrium to the United States while the rest of the 
world is either in the throes of internal disruption or upon the 
verge of bankruptcy and that, therefore, economic as well as 
political isolation are more and more an anachronism. It is they 
who are most vociferous in their declamations that the cure for 
the present depression and for unemployment is the development 
of the export market. 

Our attention is constantly directed to the estimated loss of 
$2,000,000,000 a year due to our reduced foreign trade. Varying 
and conflicting statements are prescribed as to the number of 
workers that would be reemployed, if exports were encouraged. 
But what are the facts? 

In 1929 the Ways and Means Committee of the Congress issued 
a report showing that there were some 45,000,000 American work- 
ers gainfully employed and interested in or affected by tariff legis- 
lation. This report also made it very clear that there were but 
some 600,000 industrial workers actually employed in peak times 
in producing manufactured goods for export. 

The United States Tariff Commission, in a report recently sent 
to the United States Senate, states: “The number of factory 
workers engaged in producing articles for export fell from about 
658,000 in 1929 (the peak year) to 364,000 in 1931, a decrease, in 
round numbers, of 300,000.” 

After referring to the total number of persons engaged in in- 
dustrial and agricultural production for export employed in 1929 
who were unemployed in 1931, the Tariff Commission further 
states: The aggregate decrease in employment resulting from the 
reduction in all exports (both agricultural and manufacturing) 
between 1929 and 1931 was, therefore, in the neighborhood of 
500,000.” 

In other words, the Tariff Commission’s investigation indicated 
in effect that if our exports were increased to the amount having 
prevailed before 1929, but 500,000 would be reemployed in both 
industry and agriculture. This represents less than 4 percent of 
our industrial workers who have been unemployed. Wage earners 
of America may therefore be rightly alarmed at the urgency of 
the proposal made to increase our exports, when it is self-apparent 
that increased exports must necessarily be accompanied by an 
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increase of imports and therefore a consequent and perhaps 
greater loss of domestic employment due to an enhanced foreign 
competition in our home market. 

Workers are also aware of the fact that our manufactured goods 
for export are produced mainly in mechanized mass-production 
factories operated by concerns known for their indifference or 
hostility to labor, and where labor costs are relatively small. The 
report of the Tariff Commission evidences that of the 294,000 
industrial workers employed in 1929 in production of manufac- 
tured goods for export who were unemployed in 1931, 175,000, or 
48 percent, were formerly employed in the production of metals, 
machinery, and automobiles. I need not dwell on the type of 
working conditions or the wages paid to these workers. The em- 
ployers in the class just referred to are conspicuous for their 
evasion, if not denial, of the right of workers to organize and to 
bargain collectively—industrial relations made mandatory under 
the N. R. A. 

Then, too, we read considerable about the necessity of export- 
ing wheat, cotton, and tobacco. Little, if any, emphasis, is laid 
upon the beneficial and protective legislation which has secured 
to the American farmer complete control of the richest market 
in the world—America—with its nearly 50,000,000 consuming in- 
dustrial workers and their families. 

Government figures for 1932 evidence that there are only two 
products of which we export 50 percent or more of our yearly 
production. The census figures show that, of $650,000,000 worth 
of cotton raised in 1932, we exported some $345,000,000 worth. The 
same figures show that, of the $110,000,000 worth of tobacco 
raised, we exported $65,000,000 worth. Of the $370,000,000 worth 
of fruits and nuts we produced we exported $77,000,000 worth, 
and of the $254,000,000 worth of wheat produced we exported 
some $50,000,000 worth. If we eliminate these four items from 
our calculations, we find that of the billions of dollars’ worth of 
farm products which we produce yearly, we export but a frac- 
tion of 1 percent of the balance. 

Theorists who are advising the American people today what 
legislation is essential for our success and recovery from the de- 
pression overlook or disregard the fact that, since 1920, millions, 
billions of bushels of wheat are raised yearly in Canada, Ru- 
mania, Russia, and other European countries at prices which 
make it almost impossible for our American-raised wheat to 
compete, 

If it be argued that it is possible for American-raised wheat 
to compete in the world markets, why, then, is it essential to 
maintain a tariff of 42 cents per bushel on foreign-raised wheat 
which might ctherwise seek entry into the American market? 
Possibly it may be said that in view of the small amount of im- 
ports of wheat that the tariff rate quoted is but a political ges- 
ture to the American farmers. If such claim be urged, then why 
was it necessary for the Tariff Commission to find, after a public 
hearing and after a full investigation and with the approval of 
the President, an increase in the duty on imports of wheat of 
from 30 cents to 42 cents per bushel was essential? (Such in- 
crease was made effective Apr. 6, 1924.) 

That which is true of wheat is also true of corn. Why is it 
necessary to retain a tariff duty of 15 cents per bushel on imports 
of corn? Seventy percent of the world’s corn crop is produced in 
the United States. Yet unless the American farmer had this pro- 
tection of 15 cents per bushel it would be possible for imports of 
corn from Argentina to be delivered in the rich markets along the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts at prices which would force down 
the price now received by the corn raisers of the Western States. 

The tobacco raisers were not forgotten by the Congress when 
tariff legislation was under consideration. It is true that we ex- 
port about 50 percent of our yearly production of tobaccos. In 
order to insure the American market for the products of American 
tobacco raisers, Congress imposed tariff rates which amount to 
more than three times the export value per pound of our exports 
for the year 1932. 

That which is true of wheat, corn, and tobacco is also true to a 
much greater extent of other favors shown the American farmers 
in the framing of tariff legislation in recent years. 

America’s industrial workers have never appeared before Con- 
gress or before the Tariff Commission seeking reduction in tariff 
rates or in opposition to other legislation which is considered bene- 
ficial to the farmers of our country. We realize that the American 
farmer is to a great extent the purchaser of the products of 
American labor. 

A careful examination of the reports of the Tariff Commission to 
the United States Senate reveals the interesting fact that an 
average increased purchasing power of 12 percent to America’s 
industrial workers during the past 10 years would have equaled in 
purchasing and consuming power the total value of our average 
exports during that period. With the possible exception of cotton, 
of which we export 50 percent of what we produce, all of the other 
experts could be consumed by America’s industrial workers had 
they the purchasing power to do so. 

The carrying out of the suggestion that all tariff duties be elim- 
inated on those articles of which we export more than we import 
must be of particular interest to America’s farmers. In effect this 
will mean that the American farmer will lose as much as will 
American industrial workers. Some of the articles which now 
Mest hoy a import duties of which we export larger quantities than 
we port, are pork products, and of these we export 40 times 
more than we import, but which carry a protective tariff duty in 
the interest of American farmers. Lard, of which we 
600,000,000 pounds and import none, has a tariff duty equal 
to half the export pound value. Due to import taxes, we export 
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3 more milk than we import. Shall we continue this 
rec 

Facts and figures clearly indicate that farmers will lose the pur- 
chasing value of hundreds of thousands of industrial workers 
employed in the production of all types of machinery, petroleums, 
and metals—all of which we export in greater quantities than we 
import. If we are to remove these taxes, which procedure is being 
urged by those insistent upon a new tariff policy, then the Ameri- 
can market will be flooded with products of foreign workers 
produced at total landed cost much less than actual American 
costs of production. Is it necessary to dwell upon the resultant 
and demoralizing consequences? 

The exigencies of the Recovery Act have focused more and more 
attention upon the proposal of arriving at reciprocal agreements 
whereby detailed and selected concessions are made in return for 
similar ones. These agreements are sought through bilateral 
treaty negotiations rather than multilateral arrangements. To 
date only one such treaty has been signed. Colombia has agreed 
to certain concessions on American goods in return for our prom- 
ise to retain coffee and bananas on the free list. While this treaty 
has been signed it must, of course, receive the required legislative 
ratification before it goes into effect. 

This policy of reaching reciprocal agreements is one which may 
not be inconsistent with the Recovery Act. By a studied selec- 
tion a number of commodities can be found which are not pro- 
duced in important quantities in the United States and which are 
regularly supplied in considerable quantities by foreign countries. 
Similarly, we ship certain articles to other countries without com- 
peting with important domestic industries within their borders. 
In this field, though greatly limited, trade may be fostered without 
injury to domestic industries of the contracting States. Indeed, 
the furthering of reciprocal trade treaties is not a new or untried 
proposal. Congress on a previous occasion did propose reciprocal 
trade treaties based upon a bargaining flexibility of 20 percent of 
then prevailing tariff duties. However, the experiment failed of 
any substantial results. 

What is now proposed is not alone the authorization of the 
President to enter into reciprocal trade treaties based on a bar- 
gaining flexibility of 50 percent of the present tariff duties, either 
upward or downward, but the consummation of such treaties with- 
out previous hearing to domestic parties and interests affected 
and without the necessity of approval by Con Thus it is 
proposed, first and foremost, to alter our constitutional division 
of power by having Congress abdicate its duty and responsibility 
under the Constitution to approve or disapprove treaties entered 
into with other nations with respect to trade relations. 

Is America prepared to take this step? Are we willing that 
hereafter exclusive control over our imports or exports shall rest 
solely with the President? It is, of course, argued that with im- 
ports and exports of European and Asiatic nations largely a mat- 
ter of exclusive government control, to be exercised not through 
parliamentary channels but by order in council and like meth- 
ods, that we can no longer trust such matters to our Congress, 
Are we ready to admit, as well as accept, the doctrine that democ- 
racy in international relations has failed and that the logic and 
force of events in Europe and Asia will compel us to alter our 
form of government and of institutions within its borders? 

If it be the judgment that for practical efficiency Congress must 
no longer be trusted with joint treaty-making power in the 
matter of trade relations, why ought not sole authority be dele- 
gated to the President in dealing with agreements relating to 
international public debts, disarmament, and the like? Are we 
not thus hastening a time when power to be exercised by the 
President will be greater than the power of former kings, czars, 
and emperors? 

Labor has implicit confidence in the present incumbent of the 
Presidency of the United States and has implicit faith and con- 
fidence in his humanitarian instinct and in his desire to maintain 
and hold secure our democratic ideals, ideas, and institutions. 
We are confident he is actuated solely by a desire to get our people 
and our institutions out of the terrible chaos into which we had 
drifted. But labor is without knowledge of the certainties of life 
and who may succeed him or when. In addition, powers of gov- 
ernment should not be granted because of faith in any one indi- 
vidual temporarily in authority. Power once delegated is difficult 
to limit, regulate, or annul. Are we not thus building a dangerous 
structure for the future, even if it be confined to reciprocal trade 
treaties? Who knows what the future has in store and to what 
end we are building a permanent structure on the basis of meeting 
an emergency by devices of expediency? 

Then, too, it must be clear that the motive underlying is to 
promote foreign trade by holding forth bargaining opportunities to 
foreign manufacturers in the American market. This involves not 
alone a change of principle that has been the foundation stone of 
our foreign-trade policy—the protection of home industries and 
safeguarding of the home markets, but it likewise raises the issue 
of American capital invested abroad being granted the opportunity 
of competing in our home market free from all the restraints, 
limitations, regulations, and requirements demanded at home 
under our taxing laws, N.R.A. requirements, and other legislative 
provisions. 

Prior to the World War, America was one of the few Nations 

g high-powered machine production plants. Today the 
industrial nations of Europe and Asia have adopted American 
methods and means of production. Indeed, one nation in Asia is 
possessed of the most modern of industrial equipment. In addi- 
tion, a number of the highly modernized plants in foreign coun- 
tries are either owned or were financed by American surplus wealth 
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and American skill. Those foreign American-owned 
today, in part, supplying the world markets, thus precluding to 
that extent possible export trade on our part, Indeed, in a num- 
ber of instances they have invaded our domestic market with the 
product of their foreign factories to the distinctive loss of em- 
ployment of American workers. 

The rapid development of American-owned and controlled for- 
eign plants may be attributed to the selfish spirit of gain, to re- 
strictive legislation on the part of other nationals, the subsidiz- 
ing of industry by foreign nationals, and the fact that in other 
lands the wages received are considerably lower and working hours 
considerably longer than those that prevail in our own land. The 
lower cost of production and of distribution abroad may there- 
fore be fairly assigned as one of the principal causes for this move- 
ment of American capital abroad. 

Labor has always viewed the transfer of American capital to 
other lands with great apprehension. It has realized that as a 
result we have had an ever-increasing pressure on the part of this 
capital to destroy the barriers which safeguard American standards 
of life and work. American labor has not been without experience 
in feeling the loss of employment opportunities through this 
process of the internationalization of American capital. 

It is a tragic commentary upon the lack of our industrial fore- 
sight, which permits foreign nationals and domestic, as well as 
foreign private, interests to acquire a monopolistic sales control 
throughout our Nation by our patent laws and yet not require a 
single commodity entering into that production to be carried on 
in our land. 

Many years ago we established a national policy for the protec- 
tion of the employment opportunities of America's industrial 
workers by restricting the entry into our country of the overflow 
of workers from European and Asiatic countries. We also set 
forth a national policy, subscribed to by both political parties, 
that tariff rates would be imposed which would equalize the 
difference in cost of production of manufactured articles. 

President Roosevelt, some 9 months ago, inaugurated the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, which has sought to reduce unem- 
ployment among the ten or eleven millions of unemployed indus- 
trial workers by reducing the daily and weekly hours of labor. He 
has just urged that industry reduce the work hours to less than 
40 hours per week and increase wages so that a real enlarged pur- 
chasing power would not only start the wheels of industry every- 
where, but absorb the nine millions as yet admitted to be without 
employment. 

Is it possible that those who favor entering into reciprocal-tariff 
treaties with foreign nations expect that those nations, where 
weekly hours exceeding 50 and 60 per week are not uncommon, 
are going to permit Americans to dictate to them what legislation 
or laws they shall enact for their people? 

Unless this can be done is it reasonable to suppose the products 
of American industries, with America’s industrial workers produc- 
ing for not more than 80 or 35 or even 40 hours per week, with 
wages which will permit of their retaining the American standards 
of living, can compete in the American market with products of 
foreign countries? 

Unless it is intended to scrap the N.I.R.A. and force America’s 
industrial workers to compete on an almost equal footing with 
the low-wage workers of Europe and Asia, then is no possible 
benefit to accrue from the fundamental change of government and 
new tariff policy proposed and involved. 

In venturing into and applying the method of process of trade 
treaties with foreign governments, it is essential that workers 
should have an opportunity to be heard. It is equally important 
that participation of labor, as at present made possible and avail- 
able, through an appeal to Congress and through direct repre- 
sentation on the Tariff Commission, should in no way be lessened, 
but be increased. 

Labor realizes that unfortunate delays are encountered in the 
present method of adjusting tariff rates through the Tariff Com- 
mission with the approval of the President. However, we believe 
much of the unnecessary delay is due entirely to restrictive rules 
and requirements of law which could and should be corrected so 
as to permit the rendering of decisions in a shorter space of 
time. 


One of the causes for delay on the part of the Tariff Com- 
mission is the necessity, under the present rules, to make in- 
vestigations in foreign countries. Several foreign nations resent 
our investigators seeking information. In other cases, due to 
the limited appropriations at the disposal of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, conditions have so changed by the time the investigation 
is concluded and a decision reached, that the industry in question 
has been irreparably injured. 

That is not said in criticism of the personnel or the work of 
the Tariff Commission. Indeed, situations referred to are due 
solely to a procedure made mandatory by law. Many workers 
believe that great good would come by freeing the Tariff Com- 
mission of restrictive rules now in force. Certainly that method 
should be tried before any other procedure is followed and 
which may result in great apprehension, confusion, and doubt. 

America’s workers are also aware of the fact that our present 
tariff policy confers the greatest benefits upon those countries, 
especially the Asiatics, where labor conditions are the most 
repressive and intolerable. American labor favors a tariff policy 
wherein imports will be valued on the basis of the value of the 
imported article in the United States—a policy better known as 
the “American valuation — and not upon the depreciated as well 
as manipulated values of foreign countries. 
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plants are Many foreign countries have monopolized industries. More are 


doing so. Soviet Russia has monopolized all industry and agri- 
culture. Its government is the sole producer and distributor of 
all things. Japan and other nations have monopolized the match 
industry of their country. They prevent the entry into their 
countries of matches made in America. Japan, also, holds the 
world-wide monopoly on natural camphor. Germany holds a 
monopoly on many chemicals. These are but a few of many 
illustrations. 

Indeed, the tendency toward State or national control of im- 
ports as well as exports is rapidly increasing, and to such an 
alarming extent that the question may well be raised as to 
whether or not reciprocal trade treaties do encourage and strength- 
en foreign cartels and trusts and as against our national attempt 
to prevent monopolization at home. 

As against all these urgencies for increased export trade, recip- 
rocal trade treaties and other devices urged to that end, America’s 
wage earners raise the more important issue of enlarging our 
domestic purchasing power and of increasing and protecting our 
home markets. 

Government statistics clearly indicate that more than 93 per- 
cent of the products of American labor and American agriculture 
are consumed in America. While this is an average figure of all 
commodities and include such important commodities as cotton, 
which is widely exported, it does indicate how great a domestic 
market we have in our own free-trade area. This great American 
consumption of American goods is largely due to the high stand- 
ards of life and work which prevail in our country and have been 
established in the main through the untiring efforts of American 
organized labor. Our present problem is rather that of extending 
this home consuming power in view of the constant losses which 
our producers of cotton, wheat, lumber, and other products have 
suffered and will ly suffer in the world markets by reason 
of a constantly growing competition from other nations. 

There is little hope of recovery of our lost foreign trade whether 
or not there is a change of political and governmental attitudes 
which have been or hereafter may be assumed on questions of 
foreign debts, tariff duties, allotment of domestic content, patent 
laws, and other devices used to regulate international as well as 
domestic trade and commerce. 

Regardless of how we balance advantages and disadvantages, the 
fact remains that the foreign market is not so desirable as the 
home market—either for capital or for labor. Goods exported 
must be sold at world prices in competition with goods produced by 
poorly paid, pauper, and even forced labor—and the certain result 
of large exports is always that labor of the chief exporting coun- 
tries, such as England and Germany, is forced to accept lower 
wages in order to be able to compete effectively in the foreign 
market. In other words, the predominance of the foreign over the 
home market totally destroys the benefits of the protection of 
labor. What the Nation needs and is beginning to know it needs, 
is not great economic dependence upon the foreign market, but 
exactly the opposite—greater economic independence. 

Labor's interesé in tariff legislation and the proper administra- 
tion of our customs laws is solely for the purpose of assuring 
opportunities of employment for American workers at fair wages. 
To assure American workers of an opportunity of employment at 
fair wages it is essential that we maintain an American pro- 
tective tariff policy and avoid the dangers of entangling alliances 
with nations abroad. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr, President, I now ask permission to 
have printed as a part of my remarks a newspaper clipping 
on the subject, taken from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce of March 8, which contains news that I know will be 
read with considerable interest by many of the Democratic 
members of the Finance Committee. 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce, Mar. 8, 1934] 


COALITION IN SENATE ORGANIZING TO BLOCK PRESIDENT ON TARIFF— 
HOUSE Inquiry OPENS TODAY WITH PLAN For Brier HEARING AND 
Very SPEEDY PASSAGE—HARRISON, KING, GEORGE, WALSH, THOMAS 
ProTest—CoNNALLY ALSO Opposes STEP—AMTORG Bm REPORTED 
FOR COTTON CONDITIONED ON CREDIT AID 


By Clarence L. Linz 


WasHINGTON, March 7.—Creation of a new tariff bloc in the 
Senate, antagonistic to the administration’s tariff program, of pro- 
portions comparable to that which logrolled high duties into the 
present law, may lead to an earnest plea to the President not to 
insist upon this legislation at the present session of Congress. 

With the House Ways and Means Committee inaugurating brief 
public hearings tomorrow, with the evident intent of House Demo- 
cratic leaders to secure passage of the Doughton bill within the 
next fortnight or so, Senate Democratic leaders propose to test 
sentiment in the Senate on giving the President the broad powers 
he asks. 

REVOLT IN MAKING 

From such casual inquiries as have thus far been made it 
appears that not only will there be desertions from the Democratic 
ranks but that a majority of the progressives will go along with 
the regular Republicans in opposition to the legislation. 
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The leaders foresee the possibility that the Senate will write into 
the legislation all sorts of prohibitions, and even may write in- 
creases of rates now in the Hawley-Smoot Act. Of course, the 
effort would be made to eliminate these through Senate-House 
conference action, but that might bring about a deadlock which 
would keep Congress in session well into the summer. 

It was indicated in informed circles today that the President 
would favor adjournment of the Congress about May 15, hardly 
regarded possible if the tariff and war debts are to be injected 
into the agenda of the Senate. 

Individual Senators are endeavoring to acquaint themselves with 
the proposal, its antecedents, and its future effect, receiving many 
letters of inquiry from constituents who want to know what will 
be the basis of the proposed bargaining for trade. 


WIDE INTEREST SHOWN 


Great interest is shown in the plan before the commercial pol- 
icy committee, an interdepartmental group in the Government, 
which contemplates classification of all industries in the United 
States into six groups for consideration in the awarding or with- 
holding of tariff protection. 

Tentatively, Friday, March 16, has been fixed as the date for 
the holding of a Senate Democratic conference for the considera- 
tion of both the tariff and the revenue bill. At this session a 
program of action will be worked out. 

The authority to be vested in the President, as asked for by 
Mr. Roosevelt, transcends that which is at present conferred upon 
him by the Hawley-Smoot law in the flexible-tariff provisions, 
These latter were vigorously opposed by a group of Democrats 
on the ground that the proposal “strikes at the very roots of 
constitutional government.” The protest was signed by Senator 
Pat Harrison (Democrat), Mississippi, now Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and who is to pilot the administration's meas- 
ure through the Senate, and Democratic Senators Kinc, Utah; 
GEORGE, Georgia; WatsH, Massachusetts; BARKLEY, Kentucky; 
Tuomas, Oklahoma; and CONNALLY, Texas. 


OPPOSITION IS VOICED 


“Whatever could be advanced during the war and immediately 
following for delegation of the taxing power to the Executive un- 
questionably no longer exists”, this group said, “in the hope of 
arousing the people, regardless of party, to take a broad and public 
view of this important public question“ to the end that the flexi- 
ble provisions might be abandoned. 

“To incorporate in the law any recognition of a right of the 
Executive to impose taxes without the concurrence of the legis- 
lative branch is without justification. 

“Authority to the Executive to make the laws that govern the 
course of commerce through taxation is especially objectionable. 
It is an entering wedge toward the destruction of a basic principle 
of representative government for which the independence of the 
country was attained and which was secured permanently in the 
Constitution, 

“There is no issue here as to the integrity of any Executive 
who has had or may have extended to him the exercise of this 
power. The issue is one of taxation by one official, be he Presi- 
dent or monarch, in contrast to taxation by the representatives 
of the people elected, intrusted exclusively with the power to seize 
the property of the citizen through taxation. 


SECRET ACTION HIT 


“ The principle is”, they continued: “Are taxation laws and their 
application to be made virtually in secret, whatever may be said 
about a limiting rule, or are they to be enacted by the responsible 
Representatives of the people in Congress, where public debate is 
held and a public record made of each official's conduct? 

“The arbitrary exercise of the taxing power, all the more dan- 
gerous if and not obvious, in its basic character is 
tyranny. * * An issue of this importance should not be 
associated with the opinions or necessities of those interests, 
States, or sections that directly profit by some rate schedule in 
the body of the tariff act. With respect to the principle here at 
stake, any trading or logrolling is especially unjustifiable and 
indefensible.” 

In conclusion, it was given as their “solemn judgment that 
hereafter all taxation through the tariff and regulation of com- 
merce thereby will be made by the President.” 


OUT TO STIFLE ISSUE 


It is the inherent tendency of this tariff-changing device and 
the apparently conscious purpose of its proponents to use it to 
keep the tariff out of Congress, where it is such an embarrassing 
business, as everybody knows, to the party that profits politi- 
cally by it.” 

It is learned that there will be a real effort on the part of 
some Senators so to amend the legislation as specifically to pro- 
vide that its provisions shall not be applicable to the products of 
agriculture, the forests, or the mines. 

Western Senators were relieved today upon learning through 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that official Rus- 
sian advices declare the Russian Government does not consider the 
United States a large potential market for its lumber, but rather 
as one of its main competitors. 

The administration, it is said, has been seeking to develop what 
commodities might be favored by tariff-rate reductions to permit 
of the piling up of a trade balance here that would enable Russia 
to buy more American goods. 
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FARRELL REPORT CITED 


This program for additional trade, dealt with in a report from 
the National Foreign Trade Council by James A. Farrell, stirred 
great interest locally. = 

“Any exceptional arrangement with Russia that diverts trade in 
particular commodities from other countries must in the end prove 
disadvantageous for the United States”, he said. 

“Our objections to the Ottawa trade agreements were based 
largely on this artificial diversion of trade from the United States. 
Viewed from this standpoint, fundamentally there is no essential 
difference between trade agreements of this kind based on barter 
and a trade agreement that introduces the quota system.” 

It was learned here today that Peter Bogdanov, chairman of 
Amtorg, has entered proposals for the purchase of 500,000 bales of 
American cotton, conditioned upon a grant of credit by the Export- 
Import Bank. The matter apparently is under consideration by 
the directorate of the bank, of which George N. Peek is the head. 


INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7478) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to 
include cattle as a basic agricultural commodity, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am willing to have a 
vote, but if we cannot have a vote at this time I wish to 
discuss the question briefly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary], the leader on the other side of the Chamber, 
desired to call a quorum a little while ago and I asked him 
to delay to enable me to submit a few observations. In view 
of that fact I think there should be a quorum call. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Couzens Johnson Reed 
Ashurst Cutting Kean Reynolds 
Austin Davis Keyes Robinson, Ark. 
Bachman Dickinson King Robinson, Ind, 
Bailey Dieterich La Follette Russell 
Bankhead Dill Lewis Schall 
Barbour Duffy Logan Sheppard 
Barkley Erickson Lonergan Shipstead 
Black Fess Long Steiwer 
Borah Fletcher McAdoo Stephens 
Brown Frazier McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley George McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Gibson McNary Thompson 
Byrd Glass Metcalf Townsend 
Byrnes Goldsborough Murphy Trammell 
Capper Gore Neely Tydings 
Caraway Hale Norris Vandenberg 
Carey Harrison Nye Van Nuys 
Clark Hastings O'Mahoney Wagner 
Connally Hatch Overton Walcott 
Coolidge Hatfield Patterson Walsh 
Copeland Hayden Pittman Wheeler 

t Hebert Pope White 


Mr, LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmITH] is necessarily detained from the 
Senate, and that the Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] are detained 
by severe colds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I desire to propose a 
unanimous-consent agreement, 

I request that at the conclusion of the address to be de- 
livered by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] no 
Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 10 
minutes on the bill or any amendment thereto, and that the 
Senate shall vote on the bill not later than 2 o'clock 
tomorrow. 7 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if there is no objection, why 
not vote now? 

Mr. CONNALLY. There are objections, as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed agreement 
provides for a vote on tomorrow; and in that situation, 
under the rules as the Chair understands them, there will 
have to be a quorum call, 
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Mr. CONNALLY. We have just had a roll call. I thought 
that was sufficient. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The necessity of another 
roll call may be waived by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McNARY. Then, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second calling of the roll be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McNARY. I did not understand the exact nature 
of the proposal made by the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas 
will please restate his unanimous-consent proposal. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I asked unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the address of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Carey] debate shall be limited to 10 minutes on the 
bill and 10 minutes on any amendment, and that no Senator 
shall speak more than once, and that not later than 2 
o'clock tomorrow a vote shall be had on the bill and all 
pending amendments thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not feel that I 
can discuss in 10 minutes the amendment which I intend to 
offer. I shall feel constrained, therefore, to object. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then I modify the proposal to 15 min- 
utes on the bill and 15 minutes on any amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, my understanding is 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] has given 
notice that he expects to speak tomorrow, and I feel that I 
could not agree to the suggestion of the Senator from Texas 
at this time. I think we should go along this afternoon 
until a reasonable hour, and then have some debate on the 
bill tomorrow. So far as I am concerned I have no dis- 
position to delay the measure; but, as the Senator from 
Texas knows, there has been debate on other subjects this 
afternoon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is why the Senator from Texas 
is making the request. There will be debate on other sub- 
jects tomorrow, and there will be debate on other subjects 
the next day, and the next day. The Senator from Texas 
hoped we could have a recess over the week-end; but it is 
his purpose to keep the Senate in session until a vote may 
be obtained on this bill whether we have any recess over the 
week-end or not. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Senator from Texas, as 
modified? 

Mr. KING. I think objection was made. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, all possibility of a hoped- 
for adjournment over the week-end is at an end, in view of 
the statement made by the Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], 
that he desires to speak on the treaty tomorrow. I was 
advised a few moments ago that the able Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] may also desire to speak. In view 
of these contemplated speeches, I think it would come 
within the rules of propriety if the Senator should wait 
until tomorrow and ascertain how long a time the speeches 
will occupy, the nature of the debate, and what may occur, 
and then propose his unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Texas has antici- 
pated the Senator from Oregon, and has done that today. 
He has observed the debate today. He knows just exactly 
what is going to occur. If Senators do not want a recess 
over the week-end, if they desire to devote all the time to 
talking about something other than the pending bill, the 
Senator from Texas is perfectly willing to stay here and try 
to conduct the bill through the Senate; but the Senator 
from Oregon knows, as other Senators do, that those who 
desire to speak on the bill have had opportunities to do so 
today, and they have not improved them. 

Mr. McNARY. The situation in that respect does not 
differ from others. The Senator must be patient when he 
has a bill in charge. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Texas is trying to be 
patient. 
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Mr. McNARY. I have had similar experiences during the 
course of a great many years. I recall at one time having 
a farm bill up here, the debate on which extended into the 
fourth month. I did not ask for a unanimous-consent 
agreement with regard to it after 2 days of speech making. 

Let me suggest to the Senator that the quickest way to 
pass this bill is to proceed in the usual way. In view of the 
fact that we are going to meet tomorrow, and speeches will 
be made on the treaty, I appeal to the Senator again to be a 
little patient, and tomorrow the situation may develop itself 
in such a fashion that he may get an agreement or a vote 
during the afternoon. 

Mr. CONNALLY, Was there objection to my proposal, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Texas as modified? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I desire to propose an- 
other unanimous-consent agreeement. I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate concludes its session this after- 
noon, it take a recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. I object to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. KING.. The Finance Committee and several other 
committees will meet tomorrow, and Senators must be in 
attendance upon those meetings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAREY obtained the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The bill is not to be voted on tomorrow under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no agreement about 
when the bill is to be voted on. 

Mr. LONG. I want to give notice that, while I shall not 
be here tomorrow, on Monday I shall move to write into the 
bill as basic commodities cucumbers, sassafras, and several 
other allied products. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, I realize that the hour is 
late, and I will try to be as brief as possible in my remarks. 

Senators will recall that the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
as originally written included cattle as a basic commodity. 
They will also recall that, largely through the efforts of my 
late colleague, Senator Kendrick, cattle were taken from 
the act. I do not know what his position would be if he 
were here today, but I believe that he would be with me in 
opposing the pending measure. No man has served in the 
Senate who had as long and as varied an experience in the 
cattle business as had Senator Kendrick. He came to my 
State following a trail herd from Texas. He continued in 
the cattle business until he became one of the largest own- 
ers of cattle in Wyoming. I feel that he knew the business 
and knew what was good for those who are engaged in it. 

I have had some experience in the cattle business. My 
father was one of the pioneer cattlemen of Wyoming. He 
went there in the very early days and engaged in the live- 
stock business. He founded a business which is still in 
operation. This business is probably the oldest cattle com- 
pany in Wyoming, and our cattle bear the oldest registered 
brand in the State. I have grown up in the business. I have 
devoted my life to it, and I do not believe there is a man on 
this floor more interested in the cattleman and the cattle 
business than I am. They are my friends, and we speak 
the same language. Anything that would help them would 


help me, and I am for anything that would help them. 
We hear much about cycles in the cattle business, how the 
price of cattle goes up at one period, and at the end of that 
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period goes down. That has always happened; it happens 
in any industry, that when the product of the industry is 
bringing a good price, people engage in that business, and 
continues until there is an overproduction. Officials of the 
Department of Agriculture speak of cycles in the cattle 
industry. I have been through cycles that they know noth- 
ing about. I have fought blizzards and have seen thousands 
of cattle perish. I can remember one winter when half the 
cattle in my State died. I can also recall the winter of 1919 
and 1920, when the greater part of the livestock was shipped 
out of Wyoming in order to obtain feed for the winter. They 
went to Texas, to New Mexico, to Nebraska; some of them 
went to Old Mexico. The cattlemen then fought their own 
battles; and they did not call to Washington for help. It 
was their fight, and a hard one. Some of the best men in 
my State never recovered from that winter. 

I realize the condition of the business. There has never 
been a time since the nineties when cattle were bringing a 
lower price, and I would support any program which I 
thought would help the cattle industry. But I do not believe 
that an appropriation of $200,000,000 will make up for the 
damage that would be done to the cattlemen by placing a 
processing tax on cattle. 

Mr. President, both during the summer and since my 
return to Washington I have conferred with the Secretary 
of Agriculture regarding some plan to help the cattle busi- 
ness. I must admit that neither he nor I had any plan 
which we could call a cure-all for the ills of that industry. 
Frankly, I do not think that by legislation we can furnish 
the relief which we should like to give to it. 

I asked the Secretary of Agriculture on numerous occa- 
sions to call together a group of livestock men to discuss this 
problem, and try to work out something that would be satis- 
factory to them. After several conferences with the Secre- 
tary wires were sent inviting representatives of various 
livestock and dairy associations to come to Washington. 
There was a very representative meeting, and some 53 
organizations of beef raisers and dairymen were represented. 

A committee was appointed to work out a plan and submit 
it to the Secretary of Agriculture. That plan contained 
numerous suggestions. The cattlemen who were here, who 
I feel were representative, were willing that cattle should 
be made a basic commodity under the conditions set forth 
in this plan. They recommended that as soon as the bill 
shall be passed and become a law, the producers of dairy 
and beef cattle, or their representatives, again come together 
to prepare detailed plans covering the suggestions embodied 
in these recommendations. 

They recommended the elimination of diseased dairy and 
beef cattle, believing that such elimination would be desir- 
able in the interest of public health and in the interest of 
the welfare of the entire dairy and cattle industry. It is 
estimated that today there are 600,000 tubercular cattle 
being used in the dairy industry. They felt that to kill off 
these cattle would mean not only that there would be less 
cows to breed in this country but also that it would be bene- 
ficial in protecting the health of the people who are drinking 
milk produced by these cows. 

Further than that, the offspring of old dairy cows which 
are shipped on the market are having a very depressing 
effect upon the beef-cattle industry, and the killing of 
600,000 cows would relieve that situation materially. 

They further insisted that the indemnity payments, while 
they should be paid out of the $200,000,000 appropriation 
provided in this bill, should not be charged against the 
cattle industry through processing taxes. They made this 
recommendation for the reason that in previous campaigns 
for the eradication of disease in livestock the expense has 
been borne by the Federal Government and the States, and 
not by the cattle producers. 

They also recommended the elimination, by purchase, of 
other dairy and beef cows, and that the cattle so purchased 
should be distributed and used for relief purposes. I might 
say that the emergency relief administration has been pur- 
chasing large quantities of food products, but have pur- 
chased very few cattle. 
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They asked for a packers’ code. I might say, in connec- . 
tion with such a code, that last August there was a meeting 
here of cattlemen and representatives of the packers. Fol- 
lowing that gathering a meeting was held in Chicago. 
Nothing more was done about it, I think largely on account 
of the indifference of the Department of Agriculture. 

More recently another meeting has been held with the 
packers. Under the proposed plan there would be set up 
a board to manage the code, composed of representatives of 
both the producers and the packers, with the Secretary of 
Agriculture having the right to approve any rules or regu- 
lations which might be established by the board. On this 
board the producer was to have equal control with the pack- 
ers, with the Secretary of Agriculture having a veto power. 

Much could be done through such a code on account of 
the packers being able to eliminate many extravagances in 
their business and therefore being able to pay better prices 
to the producers. It would do away with dumping, which is 
largely done today in the packing industry. One of the best 
things it would do would be to prevent the chain stores 
from buying cattle at the prices at which they have been 
purchasing them. There is nothing that has depressed the 
price of livestock so much as have the chain stores. They 
are large buyers. ey will go to a packer and ask for 
prices. They will shop around. They will buy as cheaply 
as they can. The packers, realizing the size of their orders, 
will cut prices to them and then will have to go on the 
market and buy the cattle at lower prices in order to meet 
the prices they have quoted to the chain stores. 

There are numerous other problems which could be worked 
out through a code agreement which would guarantee better 
prices to the producer. There is no question that the selling 
end of any business must be coordinated with the purchas- 
ing end, if livestock men are to receive fair prices. 

The difficulty in agreeing to such a code has been caused 
by the demand of the Department that the Department have 
free access to the books of the packers. My understanding 
is that the packers do not object to the inspection of their 
books from the time the code agreement is entered into, but 
they do object to the Department’s going in and digging back 
into their books from the year 1 to date. 

This committee asked for an excise tax on certain vege- 
table oils. There has been a constant increase in the im- 
ports of vegetable oils. In 9 months of 1932 the imports 
amounted to 453,688,061 tons. In 1933 the quantity imported 
was 589,572,659 tons. There was an increase of 25 percent 
in importations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, would the Senator 
tell me to what extent that imported oil comes from the 
Philippine Islands? 

Mr. CAREY. A great part of it is coconut oil. I have not 
the exact figures. There has also been a great increase in 
stocks of foreign fats and oils on hand in this country; 
and, furthermore, the increase of domestic fats and oils 
has been constantly becoming larger, which demonstrates 
that there is not a market for domestic fats and oils. 

In September 1932, of domestic fats and oils there were 
on hand 766,654,476 tons. In September of this year that 
amount had increased to 1,151,213,562 tons. I could give 
the Senate other figures, but I am not going to take the 
time. The stock of creamery butter in this country has in- 
creased. The amount of lard on hand in this country is 
almost three times what it was a year ago. 

It was for these reasons that the representatives of the 
cattle and dairy interests recommended that an excise tax 
be placed upon foreign oils. They also recommended that 
the tax on canned meats be increased. The present tax is 
6 cents a pound; and if Senators should try to buy canned 
meat, they would find at nearly every store in Washington 
that the storekeepers would hand them imported rather 
than domestic meats. In fact, both the Army and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps have purchased foreign canned 
meats during the present year. 

The importation of canned meats has increased from 
18,118,531 pounds in 1931, which is equivalent to 73,304 
head of cattle, to 39,177,193 pounds, in 11 months last year, 
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which is the equivalent of 157,010 head of cattle. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of the American packers were producing 
canned meat in South America and shipping it into the 
United States. There have recently been started plants in 
this country to process meat on account of the fact that the 
Army and the other agencies have refused to make further 
purchases of imported meats. 

By keeping out the foreign meats it would mean that at 
least 157,000 head more cattle would be used in this ccuntry 
for canned meat, and the killing-off of tubercular cattle 
would mean a further reduction of 600,000 cattle. If these 
two things were done, it would reduce the cattle supply by 
three quarters of a million. 

That, briefly, was the plan suggested by these stockmen. 
There has been no intimation by the Department of Agri- 
culture as to whether or not this plan met with its approval. 
I do not believe that the Department approves, as there 
has been read on two occasions during this debate a state- 
ment made by the Secretary of Agriculture that he thought 
it might be well to make cattle a basic commodity and then 
let the cattlemen stew until such time as they would accept 
a processing tax. Also, attention has been called to the 
statement made at the Senate hearing by Mr. Chester 
Davis, head of the A.A.A., that it would be necessary to 
levy a processing tax if cattle were included as a basic 
commodity. 

I am fearful of a processing tax, and my reason for feel- 
ing as I do is because of what has happened in the case 
of hogs. That question has been pretty thoroughly dis- 
cussed here, so I will not discuss it in any detail, except 
to say that, in spite of all the money that has been ex- 
pended, in spite of all the effort that has been made, the 
price of hogs has been raised but 12 cents per 100 pounds 
since the Ist of July. The Department of Agriculture ex- 
pended originally some $30,000,000 for the purchase of hogs, 
and, since that time, there have been additional expendi- 
tures of, I believe, some $5,000,000. 

The Emergency Relief Administration also has purchased 
$12,000,000 worth of hogs up to some time last month. That 
means approximately $45,000,000 has been expended by the 
Government to boost the hog market. The total amount 
the Government has raised the price since July is but 12 
cents a hundred, and the people of this country today are 
paying a processing tax on those hogs of about $2.25 a hun- 
dred. I feel that if that processing tax had not been im- 
posed, most of that $2.50 per hundred would be going to the 
man who is now shipping the hogs to market. 

The corn program of the Department of Agriculture has 
had a most depressing effect upon the cattle market. Under 
that plan the Secretary of Agriculture has advanced the 
farmers 45 cents a bushel on their corn. This has abso- 
lutely destroyed the feeder market for livestock. It has 
forced cattle which were placed on feed back on the mar- 
ket, as it has also forced the hog grower to ship his hogs 
onto the market. No man can feed either cattle or hogs 
with 45-cent corn when the livestock are bringing the low 
prices they are bringing today. This destruction of the 
féeder market has been most harmful, particularly to cattle- 
men in the Western States, who depend upon the feeders 
to purchase a large part of their livestock. It has also hurt 
the man in the Corn Belt who has had cattle on feed. He 
could not afford to keep them with this high-priced corn, 
and he, too, has been obliged to put them on the market or, 
if he kept them, to sustain a loss. 

It is interesting to note that one kind of livestock, with 
no processing tax, has been constantly increasing in value, 
and that is sheep. The price of fat lambs increased from 
$6.98 a hundred on October 14 of last year to $9.36 on Feb- 
ruary 24 on the Chicago market. 

Hogs have decreased from $4.75 on October 14 to $4.44 on 
February 24. They have actually decreased in price despite 
the processing taxes and Government purchases. 


There has been no processing tax on cattle. The total 


decrease in cattle prices for top cattle on the Chicago mar- 
ket since October 14 is from $7.35 a hundred to $6.75. There 
is no processing tax on cattle. 
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I do not think that the program carried out in the case 
of hogs makes a very good showing. The price of hogs would 
be lower today than it has been for years if the Govern- 
ment was not in the market buying and constantly trying 
to peg the market. 

In the month of January, 8 percent of all the Federal- 
inspected hogs were purchased by the United States Govern- 
ment and for the Government, They are pegging the mar- 
ket to put over their program and make it appear that the 
program is working. 

There seems to be some dispute as to the attitude of the 
cattlemen regarding this bill. The cattlemen are in a des- 
perate situation. They, naturally, want help, and, naturally, 
they will turn to anything they think will help them; but I 
think I can truthfully say that a majority of cattlemen are 
against a processing tax. Naturally, they would like to have 
an appropriation for their benefit, but I feel certain that 
they would rather not have this appropriation than to pay a 
processing tax. Many cattlemen fail to realize that any 
benefits they may receive by this act must be paid back by 
them to the Federal Treasury through processing taxes. 

I have here a telegram from the secretary of the Colo- 
rado Stock Growers and Feeders’ Association, Dr. B. S. Davis, 
which reads: 

We have this day wired our Senators, Apams and COSTIGAN, 


requesting they oppose bill that would make cattle a basic com- 
modity. 


I have a telegram from the president of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association, reading as follows: 


Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association oppose inclusion of cattle 
as basic commodity under Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
D. R. WHITAKER, President. 


I have a letter from the secretary of the Western South 
Dakota Stock Growers' Association, written to Mr. Russell 
Thorp, secretary of the Wyoming association. I will read a 
part of this letter: 


We wired our Representatives in Washington, also the commit- 
tee chairmen, our strong protests against making cattle basic com- 
medity, and Mr. Abbott, one of the committee of five, told me 
last evening in Denver that he had had a message from Secretary 
Wallace saying that everything will be done for the cattlemen's 
interest as soon as the cattlemen let them know their wishes. Mr, 
Abbott said that the message was most encouraging. 


Since that letter was written, the cattlemen have made 
known their wishes, but they have never had an answer from 
the Department as to whether those wishes would be carried 
out. 

I have a telegram from the Governor of Wyoming, who, by 
the way, is a good Democrat. This telegram is addressed to 
Secretary Wallace under date of December 22. He says as 
follows: 


The sentiment of stockmen in Wyoming is absolutely against 
processing or compensatory or any other kind of tax on cattle, 
This in the belief that in any case the producer will have to 
bear the tax. The price of choice prime beef and good steer beef 
at the present market is cheaper than the bids to Government for 
canned cow meat. Would suggest that relief committees buy 
dressed meats through local markets, 


I have a letter from the State of Montana, from the State 
veterinary surgeon, who also is secretary of the Livestock 
Sanitary Board, in which he says: 


STATE oF MONTANA LIVESTOCK SANITARY BOARD, 
Helena, January 17, 1934. 


Hon. ROBERT D. CAREY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR CarEy: You probably will be surprised to hear 
from me, but I am interested in the cattle industry and so are 
you. I trust you also realize we in Montana look upon the Sen- 
ators from Wyoming as also representing Montana interests, and 
especially the beef industry interest. 

I enclose you a short brief that we have drawn up protesting a 
processing tax on cattle and also wool. We realize that this is 
only one argument, but it is an argument that, so far as we know, 
has not at this time been presented. 

We trust that reading this short brief will be of interest to you 
and that the argument presented meets with your favor. 

With kindest I am, yours very truly, 


W. J. BUTLER, 
State Veterinary Surgeon. 
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I have a letter from Mr. C. B. Abbott, of Hyannis, Nebr., 
a man who owns some 17,000 cattle, and I think is feeding 
2,000 or 3,000 this winter. A part of his letter is as follows: 

For one I should like to remain outside the bill as far as being 
named a basic commodity is concerned. If we could be assured 
of the marketing agreement, I would be willing to let them go on 
a reduction program if it was fair. But if they intend to levy a 
8 tax first thing and then try to pay us back in benefits, 

am afraid that whole new deal will be forgotten before we 
are ever paid. 


The Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association had meetings in 
several sections of the State. Ata number of those meetings 
resolutions were adopted. I will read the resolution adopted 
at the meeting at Valentine: 

If a processing tax comes within and under the provisions of 
the Jones bill, known as House Roll 6133, we deplore it for the 
reason that we feel and believe that the cattle industry at this 
time is unable to absorb any processing tax but do not object to 
making cattle a basic commodity. 


At another meeting held at North Platte, Nebr., the Ne- 
braska Cattle Growers’ Association adopted these resolu- 
tions: 


Whereas reports from Washington indicate that the beef indus- 
try will be classed as a basic commodity by the administration 
and supporters in Congress; 

Whereas it is suggested by the administration and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that a processing tax be imposed on the beef 
industry to repay the appropriation and the machinery set up; 

Whereas, if adopted, the administration proposes to appropriate 
$200,000,000 to purchase breeding cows for slaughter to lower 
production: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the stock growers of Lincoln County and vicinity 
in Nebraska earnestly protest against putting this wholly un- 
necessary and unjustifiable handicap of processing tax on the 
producers of an essential food; and be it further 

Resolved, That we appeal to friends of agriculture in Congress 
to defeat any attempt at imposing the processing tax on the beef 
industry, which tax has proved a failure to the pork producers. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have the resolutions which were 
adopted at the North Platte meeting. The Senator from 
Wyoming read only section 3. If he will permit me I should 
like to read section 4 as follows: 


We approve that part of the Jones bill known as “H.R. 6133”, | 


wherein from the Treasury of the United States is appropriated 
the sum of $200,000,000 for the immediate relief of the cattle in- 
dustry, to be divided equally between dairy and beef cattle. 
We suggest and recommend to those charged with the enforce- 
ment of said act, if enacted into law, that not less than 5,000,000 
breeding and producing beef and milch cows be bought immedi- 
ately; that these cows be purchased on the open markets by the 
Government in competition with the packers and all other buyers; 
that the meat processed from these cows be by the Government 
sold either as fresh, canned, or corned beef abroad to those coun- 
tries needing meat products, but unable to pay cash therefor, on 
long-term credits if necessary, to be first assumed by govern- 
mental agencies, and when paid to be credited upon the cost of 
purchase and processing before any consideration be given to 
levying a process tax therefor. 


Does the pending bill cover that section of the resolutions, 
in the opinion of the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. CAREY. Frankly, I do not believe the pending bill 
covers anything except that cattle shall be made a basic 
commodity, that a processing tax may be levied, and that 
we are to appropriate $200,000,000 to start something. I 
think this resolution could be carried out if the Secretary 
would agree to it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I notice that thus far in the discussion 
the Senator is, in a way, criticizing the bill. Has he a sub- 
stitute measure to offer in its stead? 

Mr. CAREY. I have no plan which is a cure-all. I have 
not introduced a bill, but I think there are certain things 
that might be done to help the livestock industry. 

Mr. THOMPSON. But the Senator is not offering any 
amendment? 

Mr. CAREY. No; this bill could not be amended satis- 
factorily. I should prefer to send the pending measure back 
to the committee and have the entire bill rewritten. I may 
offer certain amendments to the pending measure. 
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Mr. THOMPSON. I also have a telegram from Alliance, 
Nebr., which I should like to read, as follows: 


Cattlemen in all western Nebraska believe that the cattle in- 
dustry at this time ts unable to absorb any processing tax, but do 
not object to making cattle a basic commodity. Please see that 
the bill pending makes no provision for a processing tax. 

NEBRASKA STOCKGROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
ROBERT GRAHAM, President. 
F. M. BROOME, Secretary. 


Mr. CAREY. I think the Senator is aware that the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act makes it mandatory that a process- 
ing tax be imposed if cattlemen are to have any benefits. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do not think there is any doubt 
about it. 

Mr. CAREY. I think the average cattlemen, or most of 
the cattlemen, in adopting these resolutions were not aware 
of the provision of the act that a processing tax is manda- 
tory if they are to receive benefits. 

I want to read a letter from a packer which I received 
with reference to the processing tax. This was written by 
Mr. A. C. Young, president of E. M. Todd Co., who are 
packers at Richmond, Va. The letter reads as follows: 


RICHMOND, VA. January 25, 1934. 
Senator Rogert D. Carey, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator: I noticed in the papers, a few days ago, that 
the Senate adopted a resolution offered by you requesting the 
Secretary of Agriculture to report on the money spent in the 
corn-and-hog program, seeking to know the amount of the process- 
ing taxes collected, and the cost of administration. 

I have been in the packing-house business for over 40 years, 
and I think the processing taxes are doing more harm to the 
farmer than good, and that the prices on hogs would be higher 
if the processing tax was not required. 

It is natural that Secretary Wallace opposes any attempt to do 
away with the processing taxes, because the expense of carrying 
out his plan has to be paid out of these taxes, but who knows 
how much the farmer will get of the amount of processing taxes 
collected. 

I saw a statement the other day that Secretary Wallace re- 
ported at the end of November that the administration had paid 
out $44,701,650 more in benefits to farmers than it had collected 
taxes, but had expended $135,000,000 to persuade farmers to reduce 
cotton, wheat, corn, and tobacco production, and you realize there 
is no way to tell how much good this expenditure amounted to. 

1 can but feel that the return in dollars and cents, to the farm- 
ers, will be a very small proportion of the amount of processing 
taxes collected by the Government, and therefore the project is 
costing the people of the United States an enormous amount of 
money, by the Government taking such a large proportion of these 
processing taxes to pay the cost of the experiment, 

As you know, the price of hogs has been declining all the winter 
on account of these processing taxes, as there is no way for packers 
to assume that loss. 

If these processing taxes were abandoned, I am satisfied the 
farmer will be getting as much or more in the price of the hogs 
as he sells them, instead of having to wait possibly for a long time 
to get back a portion of the amount collected in the way of a 
return for the farmer. 

The plan certainly has not been a success so far and is going 
to cost the Government (and taxpayers) a whole lot more before 
they get through with this experiment. 

Yours very truly, 
E. M. Topp Co., INC., 
A. C. Youns, President. 


I am not going to detain the Senate much longer; but the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THompson] asked me what I 
would do if I were introducing a bill for the benefit of the 
cattle industry. 

Previously I stated that I had no cure-all for the ills of 
the industry, that I wished I had, or I wished someone else 
had been able to find a way to solve their problems. I think, 
however, there are some things that could be done which 
would materially help the cattlemen and would not necessi- 
tate the imposition of a processing tax. 

First. I think that governmental agencies in purchasing 
supplies for relief could give the cattlemen the same consid- 
eration they have given hog producers in making hog pur- 
chases. A short time ago I learned that the Emergency 
Relief Administration had expended some $12,000,000 for the 
purchase of hogs in addition to the purchase of $35,000,000 
by the Department of Agriculture. The purchases of beef 
amounted to about $250,000, nearly all of which has been 
canned beef costing 16 cents a pound, so that only a very 
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the Government paid the packer 16 cents a pound for 
canned meat it paid more for the can than for the meat. 

Second. If excise taxes were placed on the importation of 
canned meats it would keep from the American market an 
amount of meat equal to 157,000 cattle produced in foreign 
countries. 

Third. The destruction of tubercular cattle would elimi- 
nate some 600,000, mostly cows, and would reduce the sur- 
plus to that extent. 

Fourth. Excise taxes on vegetable oils and fats which 
would reduce importations would materially help both the 
producer of beef cattle and the dairyman. 

Fifth. Of the various things that have been suggested I 
think the most important is a packers’ agreement or code. 
More can be accomplished through this than by any one 
thing, as much of the waste and extra cost in the packing 
industry could be reduced, which would make it possible for 
the packers to pay better prices for livestock. - With a code 
prices could be fixed, thereby assuring the livestock pro- 
ducers of a fair price for their products. 

None of these would require the levying of a processing 
tax which must be paid by the producer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. CAREY. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator may have answered the question 
Iam about to propound. He has just stated that there were 
600,000 head of cattle, as I understand, that were alleged to 
be tubercular. 

Mr. CAREY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. Who is to pay for those cattle if they come 
in under this basic agricultural-commodity theory? 

Mr. CAREY. I think the usual custom has been for the 
States and the Federal Government to cooperate in paying 
for such cattle; but with the present low price of cattle I 
think these cattle could be eliminated from the market now 
for a great deal less money than at any other time. The 
way cattle are selling, it will not take a great deal of 
money—certainly not $200,000,000—to get these cattle out of 
the way. At $20 apiece, the expenditure will amount to 
about $12,000,000. 

Mr. KING. I assume from what the Senator has just 
stated, then, that the owners of the cattle are to sustain no 
part of the loss; but that the Government, out of his $200,- 
000,000 is to pay for the entire value of the cattle, whatever 
value is attributed to them. Is that true? 

Mr. CAREY. Either the Government or the Government 
and the States cooperating. I think the practice has been 
for most of the States to cooperate. 

Mr. KING. Does not this bill contemplate the abrogation 
of that plan and place upon the Government the entire 
burden of paying for the cattle out of this $200,000,000? 

Mr. CAREY. I do not know of any plan in the bill, as I 
have previously said. It simply makes cattle a basic com- 
modity and appropriates $200,000,000. What the Depart- 
ment officials are going to do if the bill passes, I do not 
know. I know what might be done, but I do not know what 
the Department is going to do. I never have been able to 
find out. 

Mr. KING. Are we to pass the bill without knowing what 
disposition is to be made of the $200,000,000, what it is for, 
whether it is to buy tubercular cattle or whether it is to 
enable the Department to go into the cattle business, or 
what? What is the plan? 

Mr. CAREY. I have always been advised that the De- 
partment could not work out a plan until cattle were made 
a basic commodity. I do not know why their heads cannot 
work before cattle are made a basic commodity, but the 
fact remains that they cannot. 

Mr. KING. If we are going to authorize the expenditure 
of $200,000,000, or, indeed, appropriate that amount, to be 
turned over to the Department of Agriculture, we ought to 
know what is going to be done with it. 

Mr. CAREY. Possibly it will be used for the payment of 
benefits, as in the case of hogs. They might advance money 
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cattle. The Department officials might also go into the 
market and buy a lot of cattle and destroy them and throw 
them away, as they did with hogs. I do not know, and I do 
not think they know what they are going to do. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. This is part of the lottery. 

Mr. CAREY. One man’s guess is as good as another’s. I 
do not know. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, may I suggest that on yes- 
terday an amendment was adopted, as I understand, pro- 
viding that this money could be used to balance the markets, 
whatever that may mean. 

Mr. CAREY. That is what they have been doing with 
hogs. They have been pegging the market every day to keep 
up the price. How long they can do that I do not know. They 
can do it for a long while if they do not run out of money. 

The last thing, and I think perhaps the most important 
thing, is the packers’ agreement which I have previously 
mentioned. If those things which I have suggested were 
done, I think they would materially help the livestock busi- 
ness; but I cannot say that they would place the cattleman 
on “easy street.” 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks a letter writ- 
ten by a committee representing the American National 
Livestock Association, addressed to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and urging upon him the necessity of the adoption 
of the packers’ code or agreement. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator whether 
the organization to which he has just referred endorses the 
pending bill, which would put cattle in the category of basic 
agricultural commodities? 

Mr. CAREY. At the meeting in Albuquerque the Ameri- 
can National Livestock Association took no action, largely 
for this reason: The Texas cattle growers are a very im- 
portant factor in that association, and that group were 
desirous of having cattle made a basic commodity, while 
many other cattlemen were opposed to it, and the matter 
was not brought before the convention for the reason that 
they thought they would get into a fight which might wreck 
their association. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Wyoming that the letter he has 
offered be printed in the RECORD? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: In accordance with the request of your Mr. 
Christgau, we are hereby filing this statement setting forth some 
of the benefits to be derived from a marketing agreement between 
the packers and the producers. 

We are representatives of the beef-cattle industry. Our in- 
dustry, combined with the dairy industry and the hog producers, 
converts the crop of over 70 percent of the entire acreage of the 
United States into pork and beef and cattle products. Our repre- 
sentatives, together with the representatives of the dairy industry 
and some of the representatives of the hog industry, held a 
national conference in Washington during the past week, and 
passed among other recommendations one in which we stated 
that we favored the immediate working out of a satisfactory 
marketing agreement with the packers. 

We feel that our industry is one of the most fundamental of 
industries; and, while cattle are not as yet included in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act as a basic commodity, however, this act 
does provide for marketing agreements whereby processors and 
producers of other than basic commodities can enter into a 
monopolistic marketing agreement without violating the anti- 
trust laws of the United States. We wish to again bring to your 
notice that as early as last August we of the beef-cattle industry 
held a meeting, elected a committee, and took part in a hearing 
in Washington early in September. This hearing was the fore- 
runner of hearings a week later in Chicago. At the Chicago hear- 
ings we did develop a marketing agreement which was acceptable 
to all of the committees of our industry represented in every 
provision except the paragraph pertaining to the examination of 
the packers’ books. We feel that this matter should be left to 
the Secretary, and we urge immediate action. 

We have been told by you and others of your office that you 
have little faith in a marketing agreement and that you could 
not help the producers more than about 15 percent in this man- 
ner. We feel that an agreement wherein the packing industry can 
unify its control and remove its product from a buyer’s market 
and place it in a seller’s market will in itself react to the benefit 
of the industry more than 15 percent. We know that you are 
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aware of the demoralizing influences that rebates, advertising 
allowances, premiums, unduly easy credit terms and extra deliv- 
eries can bring on any merchant. At present we think that the 
packing industry is subject to all of these evils and to a worse 
evil than any of these, that of dumping. We know that you are 
aware that some packers who have accumulated surpluses which 
they could not sell in their regular consumer channels have in 
times past shipped huge quantities to certain large city markets 
and have dumped these accumulations for any price that they 
would bring, thereby demoralizing the market. We cannot help 
but feel that certain large buyers, who retail tremendous quanti- 
ties of meat, are thus enabled to buy at prices which are unwar- 
rantedly low and which must be completely reflected in the pro- 
ducer's price. 

We cannot help but remind you in this connection of the case 
in which one of our large chain stores set up one of their buyers 
as a broker. Being a broker this man was entitled to an extra 
rebate on meats, which rebate, he admitted in a hearing before 
your Department, was refunded to the great chain store that em- 
ployed him and which had set up his brokerage office. Although 
your Department issued a cease-and-desist order, he is still able 
to do business by appealing the order. We feel that through a 
marketing agreement we could eliminate all of the industry's 
wasteful practices relating to merchandizing (one of which this 
example illustrates, and we remind you that a 15-percent rise in 
the cattle markets would be a much-needed beginning. 

There are many more ways in which a marketing agreement can 
coordinate the various branches of our industry. We could obtain 
sufficient money to carry on a comprehensive advertising cam- 
paign. While advertising beef as a food will not of itself solve 
all the difficulties besetting the livestock business, yet most in- 
formed producers and processors agree that we could materially 
increase the per capita consumption by judicious advertising. Our 
industry has no machinery at the present time to handle this 
problem or any other problem. There is no organization which 
represents us as a whole or is supported by us as a whole. We 
cannot but feel that your Department and the processors would be 
incalculably benefited by having three or four dynamic commit- 
tees, representing its various branches, to coordinate and establish 
a policy of unity and good will. This is possible for the first time 
since the enactment of the antitrust legislation by the passage of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. We feel that the organization 
of such machinery and the announcement of our cooperation 
would create a confidence which in itself would strengthen the 
price of meat products. 

We are reminded that Denmark through cooperation and by 
being able to tell their producers through their cooperatives and 
cooperative packing plants the kind and quality of the product 
needed, has thereby been enabled to capture 60 percent of the 
British market. Cooperation through a marketing agreement can 
make this sort of planned production possible without ownership 
of the packing industry. It will go farther to produce orderly 
marketing in both the raw material and the meat product to the 
consumer than any other plan. It does not make any difference 
what kind of a plan of controlled production we may finally 
arrive at, it will have to have the cooperation of the processor. 
Unless we have this cooperation, we will not be able to determine 
our surplus production. When we are producing more than our 
domestic market will consume at fair prices, we would under this 
agreement be enabled to levy a subsidy on the meat products 
which could be sold at fair prices in order that the remainder 
could be disposed of. 

The selling end of any business should be coordinated with the 
producing end and should try to sell the production. This brings 
us to a discussion of the two possible methods which we believe 
might be utilized in controlling supplies. One might be called 
limited production and the other limited utilization. We feel 
that production control, so far as the livestock industry is con- 
cerned, may be made effective either in controlling production of 
the animal or of the meat product. Thus production of meat 
products might be regulated by discarding the meat of inferior 
animals in sausage and canning and replacing with meat of bet- 
ter quality. In this manner we would have a reservoir to draw 
from in the event any emergency arose such as has arisen at a 
number of periods in our history. During the years 1917 and 
1918 the Government was asking us to produce at greater and 
greater volume and insisting that the American public observe 
their program of meatless days. This reservoir which saved the 
Nation during the war seems to us a national necessity, yet it is 
the very thing which produces demoralized markets in times such 
as these. We feel we should be entitled to the cooperation of 
your Department in utilizing every available means until we reach 
parity price. The marketing agreement submitted to you at the 
Chicago conference provided this cooperaticn. 

We are not of the opinion that our foreign markets cannot be 
regained, We feel that if we were permitted to cooperate under 
a marketing agreement we would be enabled to trade enough of 
our surplus which is perishable, for some commodity not produced 
in the United States in sufficient volume which is unperishable. 
We could in this way cooperate to the extent that we would not 
demoralize our domestic market. At least we could get greater 
consideration for our industry when quotas of exports and im- 
ports are being fixed by our own Government. 

We must again remind you that our industry is in dire distress. 
Our feeders have been compelled to purchase corn at or near the 
Government loan value. Our range producers must sell their 
feeding cattle at a price which the feeder is justified in paying, 
giving consideration both to the present beef market and the 
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price of corn. The cattle marketed in Chicago each week are 
losing upward of a half million dollars in actual money out by 
the owners in spite of the fact that both the packer and re- 
tailer are handling the same product at a profit. We feel that a 
marketing agreement will reduce this spread between the con- 
sumer's cost and the producer's price. We feel that it will oper- 
ate as a permanent plan and tend to stabilize the market. We 
remind you again that it creates a monopoly, with the producers 
having a voice through their committee, with yourself as supreme 
governor and in our belief will restore meat products to parity 
prices and that it, coupled with a production-control program, 
either inaugurated separately by you or by its monopolistic pro- 
visions, will effectually accomplish the provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BanKueap in the chair). 
The clerk will read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing new section at the end of the bill: 

Sec. 4. Section 11 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, is amended by adding after the word “ wheat" a comma 
and the words “rye, flax, barley.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act so as to include cattle, rye, flax, and barley 
as basic agricultural commodities, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. FRAZIER, obtained the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I am willing to accept the amendment, and let it 
go to conference. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I understood there were 
two or three Senators who desired to speak briefly on the 
amendment, and I think their remarks will be very im- 
portant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator does not ac- 
cept the suggestion of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr, FRAZIER. I am perfectly willing that the amend- 
ment should be agreed to, but I know there are two or 
three Senators who desire to speak on it briefly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, if the Senator wants to 
make a speech, I withdraw the suggestion. 

Mr. FRAZIER. There is no objection to it being agreed 
to, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor who has just submitted this omnium gatherum amend- 
ment, or partially such an amendment, where he expects 
the money to come from with which the plan is to be exe- 
cuted? Is it to be part of this $200,000,000? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Oh, no. The money would be raised by 
assessing a processing tax upon these products. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that a day or two ago the 
able Senator from Ohio singled out oats, which had not been 
wrapped in the beneficent robes of the agricultural organi- 
zation here, and had not been placed in the category of 
favored commodities, and the Senator stated that oats were 
higher, relatively, than the other commodities which had 
been placed under the control of the Department of Agri- 
culture. I was wondering whether the Senator was now 
striking at that commodity, because it would seem, if we are 
to judge by the effect of the work of the Department of 
Agriculture with respect to hogs, that he may find a very 
material reduction in the price of oats if he places them in 
the category of basic agricultural commodities. I suggest 
that he may be doing the producer of oats a disservice by 
submitting them to the tender embrace of those in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I am not including oats in 
this amendment. It includes rye, flax, and barley. 

Mr. KING. I thought the Senator included oats. 

Mr. FRAZIER. No. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether flax and 
barley have not fared better, so far as prices are concerned, 
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than the two commodities which were placed in the category 
of favored commodities? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think the effect was about the same as 
the effect on the price of wheat. Of course, I know that 
there is a great deal of controversy and dissatisfaction over 
the price of hogs, but the price of wheat, I should say, is 
about on a parity with the prices of barley and flax and 
these other grains. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that, with the limited infor- 
mation we have with respect to a matter that is so im- 
portant, we ought to have further discussion and ought 
to have a fuller attendance of the Senate. As I recall, the 
committee, after very elaborate hearings, if I recall cor- 
rectly the statement made by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Norris], rejected the inclusion of any commodity except 
cotton and wheat, and the incorporation of hogs within this 
favored group was against the protest of a number of the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the objection that was raised 
by the Department at that time was that they wanted to try 
the plan out on two or three products as a sort of experiment, 
to see how it worked. They say now that they are satis- 
fied that the experiment is going to work, that it is going 
to be of benefit to the farmers, and, therefore, a number 
of us think that, if we are to continue the processing tax 
on wheat and hogs, we should also have a processing tax 
on beef cattle, on rye, barley, and flax. 

Mr. ADAMS, Mr. President, may I inquire whether or 
not flax is a surplus commodity? 

Mr. FRAZIER. No; it is not; nor is rye. 

Mr. ADAMS. None of the three commodities included in 
the Senator’s amendment is a surplus commodity? 

Mr. FRAZIER. No; I do not think any of the three 
would be called a surplus commodity. 

Mr. ADAMS. I am curious, then, as to how the Senator 
expects to benefit the flax producers by having flax made 
a basic commodity. 

Mr. FRAZIER. If these articles are made basic commod- 
ities, and a processing tax is placed upon them, any imports 
of the products, when they are processed, would pay the 
processing tax. Therefore, it would have the effect of put- 
ting a higher tariff on these products. 

Mr. KING. Are there any imports? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Oh, yes. Over 8,000,000 bushels of rye 
have come into the United States during the last 6 months. 
There is a tariff of 15 cents. 

Mr. KING. How many bushels have we exported? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think practically none of rye during 
that period. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if the Senator can 
protect flax, I advise him to do so, because that is one of 
the two commodities for which the Secretary of Agriculture 
has signed a prospective death warrant. The two, he has 
announced, are inefficient, and ought to disappear from our 
American agriculture. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Is the Senator from Michigan sure of 
that? There was a statement in the press, which someone 
sent to me, to the effect that some $12,000,000 was to be used 
by the Department of Agriculture to stimulate the produc- 
tion of flax where it had not previously been grown. I called 
the Department, and they stated they knew nothing about 
it, and did not know the source of the statement. 

I cannot see why flax should be one of the products to be 
excluded from production in the United States, inasmuch 
as we do not raise anywhere near enough to supply the do- 
mestic needs, and there is no question that we could raise 
enough flax in the United States to supply our full domestic 
demand if there were a sufficient price to give the farmers 
cost of production for that product. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I read from the book- 
let entitled “America Must Choose”, by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. In his discussion of what he calls “ approach 
to a world neighborhood”, he suggests that this requires a 
radical reduction of tariffs which might seriously hurt cer- 
tain industries, and a few kinds of agricultural businesses, 
such as sugar-beet growing and flax growing. It might also 
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cause pain for a while to woolgrowers and to farmers who 
supply material for various edible oils. I think we ought to 
face that fact. If we are going to lower tariffs radically, 
there may have to be some definite plan whereby certain 
industries or businesses will have to be retired.” 

The only examples the Secretary gives in that aspect are 
sugar beets, fiax, edible oils, and wool. Can the Senator 
contemplate a successful agriculture in his area with those 
products eliminated? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I must say that I cannot 
agree with the Secretary of Agriculture as to eliminating 
either flax or sugar beets. They are both important 
products in my section of the country. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How about wool? 

¢ rs FRAZIER. I cannot agree as to eliminating wool, 
either. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that is in line with the phi- 
losophy of doing away with any article of which we do not 
produce any large amount in proportion to our need, or 
saying that if we are not producing sugar beets to anywhere 
ea our demand we would better discontinue producing 

em. 

That runs all through the argument. So that, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Dakotas are very much concerned 
in the production of flax, the quantity produced in pro- 
portion to the demands of the whole Nation is regarded 
as rather inconsequential. I think there is no doubt that 
flax is one of the articles which must go when we enter 
upon the tariff bargaining plan, because we cannot possibly 
get an advantage coming without losing some advantage 
going. The question is, What are we going to sacrifice of 
our own production in order to get the advantage in the 
matter of imports? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, if we take flax and sugar 
beets and perhaps some other farm products out of the pic- 
ture, what are the farmers going to do with the land that 
has been used in the production of those commodities in 
the past? 

Mr. FESS. Let others answer the question. I cannot 
imagine what they are going to do, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The farms will be made subsistence 
farms, with furniture factories in the middle of them, and 
then the Government will work the furniture factories. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of executive business. 

THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there any reports of 
committees? There being none, the calendar is in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the first 
nomination on the calendar goes over under a unanimous- 
consent agreement that was made today and entered of 
record. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Frank P. Cor- 
rigan, of Ohio, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to El Salvador. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Carl deG. 
MacVitty, of Illinois, to be secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of H. Earle Rus- 
sell, of Michigan, to be consul general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

CUSTOMS SERVICE 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Bernice Pyke 
to be collector of customs, collection district no, 41, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. ‘ 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations of postmasters may be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the nominations are confirmed en 
bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC COMMODITY 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7478) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to 
include cattle as a basic agricultural commodity, and for 
other purposes. 

RECESS 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I move that the Senate 
now take a recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 33 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 9, 1934, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 8 
(legislative day of Feb. 28), 1934 


Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Frank P. Corrigan to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to El Salvador. 


SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Karl deG. MacVitty to be secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service. 
ConstL GENERAL 


H. Earle Russell to be consul general. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS SERVICE 


Bernice Pyke to be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district no. 41, Cleveland, Ohio. 


POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Bess M. Nobles, Dierks, 
NEBRASKA 


Albin E. Rodine, Stromburg. 
Eric Fredrickson, Wakefield. 
Richard H. Schwedhelm, Westpoint. 


NEW YORK 


Joseph W. Cain, Adams. 
Leo W. Pike, Belmont. 
John A. Holland, Brushton. 

Bertha Sagendorph, Claverack. 

James D. George, Gardiner. 

Frank L. Egger, Larchmont. 

Robert E. Purcell, Philadelphia. 

Elmer R. Chaffer, Point Pleasant. 

Harold D. Ashline, Rouses Point. 

George O. Fountain, Scarborough. 

May A. Cupernall, Thousand Island Park. 
Charles R. Frank, Yorkville. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Marion G. Anderson, Conway. 
Hattie J. Peeples, Varnville. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


John E. Dunn, Elkton. 

J. Russell Anderson, Irene. 
John W. Hoven, Selby. 

Daisy E. Berther, Wentworth. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1934 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D.D., offered 
the following prayer: 


All praise and glory be unto Thee, our Heavenly Father. 
Love and mercy never pass by the boundaries of Thy heart. 
As we tread the crowded pathways of life lead us, we pray 
Thee. May we be converted to humility, to self-sacrifice, to 
unfailing kindness, and to the love that casteth out fear. 
Earnestly persuade us that the finest type of manhood lies 
not in outward honor and glory but in the hidden soul. 
There is no work so great and so high as the creation of 
character; all other things are dim and stationary. Al- 
mighty God, the judge of all men, be with the whole race 
of humankind; cleanse its dark and forbidding passageways 
and stop its thundering cries. Come Thou, O come to our 
own country, to our President, our Speaker, and this Con- 
gress; O make them abundantly equal to every emergency. 
May they bind up wounds and not make them, may they 
quench the fires of war and not kindle them. Blessed 
Lord, give us all that power that lifts us above all wrath and 
revenge. In the name of our divine Elder Brother. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 5632. An act to supplement and support the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Act by providing funds for the acqui- 
sition of areas for use as migratory-bird sanctuaries, refuges, 
and breeding grounds, for developing and administering such 
areas, for the protection of certain migratory birds, for 
the enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and regu- 
lations thereunder, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 6604. An act to establish the composition of the 
United States Navy with respect to the categories of ves- 
sels limited by the treaties signed at Washington, February 
6, 1922, and at London, April 22, 1930, at the limits prescribed 
by those treaties; to authorize the construction of certain 
naval vessels; and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House thereon, and appoints Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. 
Wals, Mr. Typrycs, Mr. HALE, and Mr. METCALF to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


BOARD OF VISITORS, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 

munication, which was read: 
Marca 1, 1934. 
Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Speaker: Sometime ago I sent you the names of 
the persons appointed by me to constitute the members of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States Military Academy on behalf 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

I am now requested by the Honorable W. FRANK James to ac- 
cept his resignation as a member of that committee, and do hereby 
substitute in place of Mr. James the Honorable CHARLES A. PLUM- 
LEY, a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, from the 
State of Vermont. 

With great respect, I am, yours sincerely, 

J. J. McSwain, Chairman, 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the table the bill (H.R. 6604) to estab- 
lish the composition of the United States Navy with respect 
to the categories of vessels limited by the treaties signed 
at Washington, February 6, 1922, and at London, April 22, 
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1930, at the limits prescribed by those treaties; to authorize 
the construction of certain naval vessels; and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H.R. 6604, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. Vinson 
of Georgia, Mr. Drewry, Mr. GAMBRILL, Mr. BRITTEN, and 
Mr. Darrow. 


THE COUNTRY NEEDS THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a 
speech delivered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mc- 
Gvucın] at Lancaster, Ohio, March 6. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following speech of 
Hon, Harotp McGuern, of Kansas, before the Fairfield 
County Republican Club, Lancaster, Ohio, on March 6, 1934: 


No scheme has yet been devised whereby legislative forms of 
government can survive other than by the two-party system. 
Three or more parties mean that no party is in the majority and 
can take the responsibility. In such a situation, in order to 
obtain a majority, minority blocs and factions always committed 
to some selfish interests, form a coalition based upon each 
minority faction entering the coalition supporting the selfish in- 
terests of other mincrity factions. In the end, legislation is 
enacted which is not for the general welfare and never had the 
support of an honest majority. This means intolerable govern- 
ment. The result is that parliamentary government breaks down 
under the bloc system, This accounts for the failure of legislative 
government in continental European countries. 

One-party government always leads to dictatorship because there 
is no agency at hand to restrain the majority from practicing all 
kinds of excessive encroachments upon the liberties of the people. 

In two-party government, one party must be the majority party 
to bear the responsibility of government. The other party must 
be the minority party to point out the mistakes and errors of the 
majority party. In the two-party system, the minority party has 
an indispensable function to perform. 

At the present time the Democratic Party is in the majority. 
It is its responsibility to take the leadership and out a 
governmental program. The Republican Party is the minority 
party. It is its function and responsibility to criticize construc- 
tively and to point out to the public the mistakes which the 
Democratic majority is making. It is inevitable that this Demo- 
cratic majority, the same as any other majority party, will make 
mistakes. This administration and this Democratic majority in 
Congress comprise a human institution and mistakes are inevita- 
ble. They will be made world without end. 

Since the Civil War the Republican Party has been the ma- 
jority party during the greater part of the time and the Demo- 
cratic Party has been the minority party. During this long ex- 
perience as a minority party the Democratic Party has developed 
into the world’s best minority party because it became a criticizer 
par excellence. It very largely forgot how to meet responsibility 
as a legislative party in control of Congress. It is now a matter 
of history that the Democratic Party has been unable to function 
in a constitutional manner in control of legislation. With a 
Democratic President and with a Democratic Congress virtual 
dictatorship on the part of the President is inescapable. In the 
light of this record the people of this country must be content 
with practically a dictatorship rather than traditional legislative 
government when we have a Democratic President and a Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

This would seem to be a partisan statement on my part if it were 
not for the fact that the record substantiates this statement. 

Grover Cleveland was the first Democratic President after the 
Civil War. He could not depend upon his Democratic Congress 
and had immeasurable trouble with it. 

Woodrow Wilson was the second Democratic President. Even 
in the most far-reaching legislation of his two terms as President 
he could not depend upon his Democratic Congress. The Speaker, 
Champ Clark, opposed the draft. Senator Stone, Chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in the Senate, opposed the Wilson war 
program. k 

In the House of Representatives, Claude Kitchin, Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, likewise opposed the draft. Hu- 
bert Dent, Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee. in the 
House, refused to introduce the draft bill. This bill was intro- 
duced and carried through the House of Representatives under the 
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leadership of Julius Kahn, the ranking Republican member on 
that committee. When it came to meeting the legislative respon- 
sibilities, Mr. Wilson had to depend upon the Republican leader- 
ship to carry out his war program. In order for Mr. Wilson to 
have a semblance of order in government, he had to go to the 
extreme of disciplining Democratic Members of Congress by going 
into senatorial and congressional primaries and opposing their 
renomination. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, the third Democratic President since the 
Civil War, has found that he cannot depend upon a Democratic 
Congress to meet the responsibility of legislating in the usual 
manner. The result is, he has been demanding and receiving of 
his Congress legislation which does not legislate on a particular 
subject but merely transfers the constitutional responsibility of 
Congress to legislate to the President to carry out his program 
by Executive orders. 

The Constitution provides that appropriations shall be made by 
the lower House of Congress. The reason for this provision in the 
Constitution was that the people’s money should not be expended 
except under the guiding hand of their chosen representatives. 
At present, for all intents and purposes, this provision of the Con- 
stitution is destroyed. Lump-sum appropriations are being made 
in the amount requested by the President, and the President is 
expending the money as he sees fit. The function which Congress 
is performing in this respect is a mere formality. So far as actual 
results are concerned, the President might as well make his own 
appropriations. 

The Congress is abrogating its responsibilities. It is conferring 
upon the Executive step by step the full control and power of 
government. It is doing piecemeal what the German Reichstag 
recently did in one fell swoop. For the moment this may meet 
with the approval of the people, yet the fact remains their liber- 
ties are being transferred to the Executive. The great struggle 
for American independence was to take the power of government 
from the Executive and place it in the hands of the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people. The p of this was to establish 
and to preserve the rights and liberties of the people as a whole. 
Since the 4th of March 1933 we have day by day given over to 
the Executive that which our forefathers gained at the price of 
blood and treasure, 

When legislation is enacted invariably gag rules are passed in 
the House of Representatives so that the legislation cannot be 
amended when it is being considered on the floor of the House, 
These gag rules are not employed in order to keep a hostile 
Republican minority from wrecking administration legislation; 
114 Republican Congressmen cannot outvote 315 Democratic Con- 
gressmen. The only purpose in the world for these gag rules is 
to keep a Democratic Congress from wrecking the legislation of its 
own administration. The only possible excuse for this conduct 
can be attributed to the fact that a Democratic Congress will not 
meet its responsibility of standing up and enacting legislation, 
There is equally as much responsibility as there is privilege in 
being a majority party and having control of government. No 
constructive legislation can be enacted which does not step on 
someone’s toes and bring criticism upon those who enact it. 
Election-conscious legislators shrink from this responsibility. 

Whatever may be said for the new deal, this much is certain, 
we are not getting it for nothing. One of the prices which we are 
paying is that the pages of history are being turned back over 150 
years and the people’s liberties are being daily transferred from 
their chosen representatives to the Executive department of the 
Government. Practically every piece of legislation which is a 
part of the new deal has carried with it a repudiation of some 
section of the Constitution. 

The proposed granting of powers to the President to make 
foreign-trade agreements by changing tariff provisions changes two 
sections of the Constitution. First, tariff legislation is a revenue 
measure and under the Constitution should originate in the House 
of Representatives. From Magna Carta until now, the very corner- 
stone of free government has been that the revenues which shall 
be collected from the people shall be prescribed by the representa- 
tives whom they elect at frequent intervals. It is in this manner 
that the people have something to say about how much of their 
money shall be spent and for what it shall be spent. The most 
unbearable tyranny that mankind has suffered has been found in 
an executive collecting such tribute from the people as he deems 
advisable. 

The second section of the Constitution which is being over- 
ridden by this provision is that treaties or agreements with foreign 
countries shall not become effective until they have been ratified 
by a two-thirds vote in the United States Senate. Yet the legis- 
lation which is now being considered places in the hands of the 
President power to make these foreign-trade agreements, which 
are treaties, without their being ratified or considered by the 
Senate. The Executive making treaties and arrangements with 
foreign countries without any approval of the representatives 
chosen by the people is another intolerable tyranny which the 
writers of the Constitution Intended to make impossible in the 
United States. 

It is true that the public cannot suffer from the Executive's 
collecting revenues and making treaties with foreign powers 
unless he abuses that power. Let us assume that Mr. Roosevelt 
will not abuse that power. The people of this country may be 


willing to reelect him time after time, yet the fact remains that 
he will not live forever and cannot always be the President of the 
Much of this legislation transferring congressional 
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responsibilities to the Executive is in the form of permanent legis- 
lation which confers that authority upon the President for all time. 
When we talk about ing it at some future date, we must 
remember that it cannot be repealed without the consent of the 
President except that such repeal should pass over his veto. That 
would require a two-thirds vote in each House. So, under the 
present arrangement, this Congress is day after day delegating its 
constitutional powers, which means delegating the people’s con- 
stitutional liberties, by a majority vote, while these powers and 
liberties can only be regained at some future date by a two-thirds 
vote. 

This should not be done unless we are ready to concede that 
the time has come when constitutional government is wholly im- 
practical in the United States. 

Let us discuss what has been done by the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration since it has come into power. In the first place, it would 
be far more partisan than wise or truthful to charge Mr. Roose- 
velt with all the economic and social ills from which the people 
of the United States are now suffering in common with the rest 
of the people of the world. We are in the midst of a world-wide 
depression. We do not serve ourselves and our country if we do 
not recognize this fact, but on the contrary merely heap abuse 
upon the man who may be President at this time. I choose to be 
more charitable with Mr. Roosevelt, a Democratic President, than 
the Democrats were with Mr. Hoover, a Republican President, Mr. 
Hoover was President when this depression came on to the world. 
The Democrats grasped the depression as a golden opportunity to 
destroy confidence in Mr. Hoover and bring about a Democratic 
political victory. In that they made a mistake. I doubt very 
much if the Democrats today or of the future will be particularly 
proud of the record which the Democratic Party made during the 
Hoover Administration when the entire world was in the grip of 
the greatest depression of modern history. 

Surely now everyone will concede that Mr. Hoover did not have 
the power to meet the depression and that the Democratic Con- 
gress under Mr. Garner would not give him the power. When 
Mr. Hoover went out of office on the 4th of March and Mr. 
Roosevelt came into office, Mr. Roosevelt then and there received 
every power which Mr. Hoover had with which to meet the 
emergency. Mr. Roosevelt did not turn his hand to meet the de- 
pression or the emergency until he first asked and received from 
Congress unheard-of powers. It is now clear that Mr. Roosevelt 
is not meeting the depression with the same tools that were in 
the hands of Mr. Hoover, a Republican President. 

The principal accomplishments of the Roosevelt administration 
to date have grown out of an unparalleled expenditure of public 
money. We must not lose sight of the fact that there is far more 
humanitarianism involved in these accomplishments than social 
and economic recovery. The cost of the first year is about ten and 
one half billion dollars. Our total Government income is about 
$3,500,000,000. The deficit is about $7,000,000,000. These accom- 
plishments will not be paid for unless and until our children pay 
for them. Until they are paid, it is yet a debatable question 
whether or not in the long run the people have been saved from 
distress and that there is not greater distress ahead. There can be 
no permanent recovery until the Government is able to balance its 
expenses and revenue. No government can long survive which is 
not a solvent government. It cannot safely be said that any 
government is a solvent government which for 5 years has spent 
more than twice the amount it has taken in and offers no reason- 
able promise of balancing its expenses and revenue in the future. 

The two outstanding efforts of the administration for recovery 
are to be found in the N.R.A. and the A.A.A, neither one of which 
has yet proved its established and permanent merit. They have 
accomplished some good purposes but they have brought forth so 
many new evils and complications that it is yet a most debatable 
question whether in the end they are going to bring about eco- 
nomic recovery or greater economic despair. The way that they 
are now being administered, if there is any hope for their perma- 
nent success, it would seem that we would have to pay the price 
of giving up many of our liberties under the Constitution. 

Up to date the NR. A. is playing into the hands of monopoly 
and giving advantage to the large institutions, all to the detri- 
ment of the smaller institutions. 

The A. A. A. is monopolizing agriculture. It is giving benefits to 
the large producers while it is collecting processors’ taxes from the 
products of the smaller producers largely to furnish bonuses for 
the producers of agricultural products which producers are largely 
responsible for bringing about our present condition of an over- 
supply of farm products. 

For instance, the wheat allotments, based upon the last 3 years’ 
production, give a monopoly on wheat to those who have been 
constantly increasing their acreage. This is largely at the expense 
of the smaller producers, who during the last 3 years have been 
decreasing their acreage. The corn, hog, and dairy programs have 
shown the same situation to exist. Allotments based upon the 
last few years of production give advantage to those who have 
been increasing their production during that time and discrimi- 
hates against those who have been reducing their production 
during the same time. The allotment plan fails to give fair con- 
sideration to the young man who wants to enter into the business 
of agriculture and who has no past production upon which to 
base an allotment. It likewise raises an economic and discrimi- 
nating bar before the man who is returning from the ranks of 
industrial unemployment to the farm where he hopes to make a 
living at that most ancient and most honorable of occupations. 
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This program is leading to complete governmental control and 
domination of the land. Were I alone in making this statement 
I should be subject to the criticism that my statement was based 
upon partisanship; however, Rexford G. Tugwell, the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the dominating personality in the 
agricultural program, has openly declared what is the purpose of 
the Government's program. In a recent speech in Philadelphia, 
Pa., he said: 

“We are now engaged in a drastic program of controlling agri- 
culture products for the emergency. This in itself means that 
12 are trying to control the entire utilization of all agricultural 
and. . . . 

“ Priyate control has failed to use wisely its control of land. 
For the first time the Government is thinking of the 
land as a whole. For the first time we are preparing to build a 
land program which will control the use of that greatest of all 
natural resources, not merely for the benefit of those who happen 
to hold title to it, but for the greater welfare of all the citizens 
of the country.” 

This program is not in keeping with the free, independent 
American program we have known. It is more in keeping with the 
philosophy of Stalin and Marx. Communistic Russia has pre- 
pared a land program not for the benefit of those who happen to 
hold title to the land but for what the Soviet thinks is for the 
greater welfare of all the citizens of Russia. The Star of Bethle- 
hem pointed to the birthplace of a Savior and to a better day for 
mankind. There is no star of Russia which points to a better 
day for the American farmer. The people of the United States 
must make the choice of whether or not they want to make this 
change, 

Whatever may be said of the Roosevelt administration to date, 
it has not given us something for nothing. For the relief meas- 
ures which it has given to us we are paying the price of having 
gone in debt an additional $58 for each man, woman, and child. 
For the recovery measures which it has put into effect we must pay 
the price of giving up liberties and rights which were obtained in 
the first instance at an awful price and which for generation after 
generation we have cherished dearly. 

My judgment is that we are moving too rapidly into this new 
world. It seems to me that it would be wise in the coming elec- 
tion to elect at least enough Republican Congressmen to check 
this headlong plunge into a new experiment. I do not suggest 
the election of a Republican Congress for the purpose of tying the 
hands of President Roosevelt. If the people should elect a Repub- 
lican House of Representatives in the next election and if the 
Republicans would use that majority to deny to Mr. Roosevelt 
any opportunity of a reasonable constitutional leadership, then 
they would not be serving their party or their country, but a 
Republican majority in Congress which would cooperate with the 
President on constitutional ground will, in my judgment, be a 
blessing to the American people. At least, a sufficient increase 
in the Republican Membership’ of Congress for the minority 
be able to make itself felt would be a most stabilizing influence 
at a time when we are moving too rapidly into new and un- 
charted seas. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, more than 1 year has passed since the Democrats 
have assumed control of the governmental affairs, and many 
responsible positions that should have been filled by the 
winning party are still held by those of the opposite party 
that are not in sympathy with the present administration. 

As far as I can learn, it has not been the custom to fur- 
nish employees of any office with copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. But, it is said, that on the morning after an attack 
on the new deal was made in another body a large pile 
of Recorps lay on a foreman's desk under a sign inviting 
everybody to take one. 

I am informed that one is still reigning supreme in the 
Government Printing Office, notwithstanding the fact that 
he secured the place about 1 month after the late Presi- 
dent Harding was inaugurated, and has held that place 
since that time. 

There are Democrats now working in that Department 
that are being demoted instead of promoted that are 
thoroughly capable of holding this position with credit to the 
administration. 

We hope those having the power to make these changes 
will immediately give their attention to these matters and 
make the necessary changes, which is nothing but fair and 
right. 
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This is only one instance in many that could be cited 
where changes should be miade. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1935 


Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report upon the bill (H.R. 7199) making appropria- 
tions for the Navy Department and the Naval Service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that the statement be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas calls up a 
conference report and asks unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. ‘ 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7199) making appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1935, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 
4,14, 19, and 20. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 8, 9, 11, 12, 16, 21, 24, 
and 25, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $65,000 ”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $62,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $1,176,482 ”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $15,542,000 ”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. i 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $13,662,200 ”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $10,545,600”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At 
the end of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: „ who, if above the rank of lieutenant, shall not 
be entitled to receive increased pay for making aerial flights 
at a rate in excess of $1,440 per annum, all of such nonflying 
officers or observers”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $7,559,000 ; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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The committee of conference report in disagreement 
amendments numbered 13, 15, 18, 22, and 23. 
W. A. AYRES, 
Gover H. Cary, 
M. J. Hart, 
J. HOWARD SWICK, 
JOHN T. BUCKBEE, 
Managers on tke part of the House. 


JAMES F. BYRNES, 
ROYAL S. COPELAND, 


Henry W. KEYES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7199) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval sery- 
ice for the fiscal year ending ‘June 30, 1935, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 

On amendments nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 17, 19, 20, and 21: 
Appropriates $65,000 for continuance of naval training sta- 
tion, Newport, R.I., in a bare maintenance status and 862,000 
for continuance of naval training station, Great Lakes, III., 
in a bare maintenance status, instead of opening the latter, 
at an added expense of $376,697, and continuing the former 
in its present status upon an appropriation of $46,813, as 
proposed by the House, and instead of opening Newport, at 
an added expense of $247,200, and continuing Great Lakes 
in its present inoperative status upon an appropriation of 
$38,778, as proposed by the Senate. The Senate included 
$70,464, in addition to the amount added for opening New- 
port, for hospitalization at Great Lakes in the event the bill 
as finally agreed to made provision for reopening the Great 
Lakes station. 

On amendment no. 4: Strikes out the proposal of the 
Senate to establish as one fund the several subappropriations 
of the appropriation “Training, education, and welfare, 
Navy.” 

On amendments nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 16: Increases. 
the amount of $1,170,297 proposed by the House for in- 
creased pay of officers for making aerial flights by $119,473, | 
or to $1,289,770, as proposed by the Senate, and makes pro- 
vision for 56 gunnery observers to be in a flying pay status, 
as proposed by the Senate, modified, however, so as to pre- 
vent any such observer from receiving an increase of pay 
for flying at a rate in excess of $1,440 per annum. 

On amendment no. 14: Strikes out the Senate amendment | 
to the House provision with respect to the employment of | 
enlisted men or civilians in the capacity of servants in the, 
residences or quarters of officers on shore, as such amend- 
ment might be construed as countenancing exceptions other 
than those permissible under amendments nos. 13 and 15. 

On amendments nos. 24 and 25: Appropriates $250,000 
under the transportation subhead of the appropriation ' 
„General expenses, Marine Corps”, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $195,000, as proposed by the House. 

DISAGREEMENTS 


The committee of conference have not agreed on the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

On nos. 13 and 15: Making exceptions to the provision 
prohibiting the employment of enlisted men or civilians 
in the capacity of servants in the residences or quarters 
of officers on shore. 

On no. 18: Relating to printing historical and naval 
documents. 
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On nos. 22 and 23: Relating to the reemployment of 
civilian instructors at the Naval Academy. 
W. A. AYRES, 
GLOVER H. Cary, 
M. J. HART, 
J. HOWARD SWICK, 
JOHN T. BUCKBEE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment no. 13: Page 23, line 23, imsert “except for 
messes temporarily set up on shore for officers attached to sea- 


going vessels, to aviation units based on sea-going vessels, and to 
landing forces and expeditions.” 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question for information? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FISH. Do any of these amendments in disagreement 
cover the dispute in the other body about taking over control 
of the munition plants in the country? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. No. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur with an amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the 
following: except for the public quarters occupied by the Chief 
of Office of Naval Operations and messes temporarily set on 
shore for officers attached to sea-going vessels, to aviation units 
based on sea-going vessels, and to landing forces and expeditions.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas to recede and concur with an 
amendment. 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Perhaps I should make a state- 
ment as to this amendment, which will apply also to amend- 
ment no. 15. 

At the last session we wrote into the bill a provision pro- 
hibiting the employment of enlisted men or civilians in the 
quarters of officers on shore in the capacity of household 
servants. At that time there were some 60 naval officers 
assigned to various posts who were using enlisted men as 
servants in their quarters. The number of servants ranged 
from 1 to 5. Some 200 men were so employed. 

In an interpretation of that provision the Comptroller 
General, and properly so, I have no doubt, ruled that offi- 
cers attached to submarines based on shore, like at New 
London and Coco Solo, could not use the enlisted cooks and 
mess attendants of their vessels to cook and serve their 
meals while the ships were tied up at the docks and the 
officers, as a matter of convenience, had set up a general 
mess on shore. 

Of course, we had no intention of disturbing that practice. 

The same is true of aviation units attached to sea-going 
vessels. When away from their ships the practice is to take 
their cooks and mess attendants along to take care of the 
temporary messes set up wherever the units might be. 

Another interpretation, which amendment no. 15 is de- 
signed to set aside, runs against the practice of officers at 
various shore establishments buying their noon meals at 
messes prepared and served by enlisted men primarily for 
the benefit of such enlisted men as may be on duty at a 
particular shore establishment. I am sure none of us in- 
tended to interfere with practices such as these amend- 
ments are intended to permit to be continued. 

In connection with amendment no. 13, we are proposing 
also to except the Chief of Naval Operations. This officer, 
as you all know, has been assigned as quarters a great big 
pretentious establishment out here within the Naval Obser- 
vatory circle grounds. It means the employment of not less 
than five servants properly to take care of the place. The 
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Admiral is assigned the quarters and has no choice but to 
occupy them and it is not right that under such circum- 
stances he should be required to go into his own pocket to 
pay for servants that he would not require and would not 
employ if he were free to occupy quarters or rent quarters 
of his own choosing. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment no. 15: Page 24, line 11, after the word Govern- 
ment”, insert nor the sale of meals to officers by general 
messes on shore as regulated by detailed instructions from the 
Navy Department.” 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr, BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman be good enough to 
state whether there was a complete agreement among the 
conferees concerning the Great Lakes training station? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. There was. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And there was no attempt made to hold 
it in the bill by the House conferees? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Oh, yes; there was an attempt to 
hold it in. Also the same as to Newport; but, of course, the 
final agreement was unanimous, or practically so, that they 
both go out. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Newport was put in by the Senate, and 
the Great Lakes was taken out by the Senate action? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. So that when the bill came before the 
conference it had nothing for the Great Lakes but did have 
Newport? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Oh, no. It had both. 

Mr. BRITTEN. My impression is that Great Lakes had 
been left out by the Senate. 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. That is right. It was left out by 
the Senate. The gentleman is right about that; but both 
matters were open for consideration by the conferees, and 
we discussed the matter for some days, and this was the 
final agreement we came to, to leave them both out. I wish 
to state that the Navy Department did not hesitate to say 
that they did not want either one of the training stations 
opened, but simply wanted to put them in a closed-down 
condition, and increase the maintenance amount. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
moment? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I appreciate the embarrassing position of 
the conferees when the Navy Department itself says that it 
has no use for Great Lakes, but my impression is that the 
best station of the three in the United States today, the one 
at Norfolk, the one at San Diego, and the one at the Great 
Lakes, is the Great Lakes station, and it has always turned 
out the best men for the Navy. 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. The gentleman will get no argu- 
ment out of me on that question. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am sure of that, because the gentleman 
knows the Great Lakes as well as I do. During the war we 
had 55,000 boys in training at one time at Great Lakes sta- 
tion, and they were the finest manhood in the world, and 
they did their part during the war. They manned our mer- 
chant ships and our conyoys at a time when the Navy De- 
partment was clamoring for men and could not get them 
any place. When the Shipping Board fell down in its train- 
ing facilities and could not get men for the merchant ma- 
rine during and after the war, they always resorted to the 
Great Lakes, and that station never failed them. Not only 
did we have 55,000 boys, but we had music for every ship 
that wanted it. We had a thousand musicians under John 
Philip Sousa. The Navy Department is making a great mis- 
take in not reopening the Great Lakes station. A 

The buildings are permanent. They are thoroughly 
heated. They are the best type of training-station buildings 
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in the Nation, and they should be used. Standing in dis- 
use is not economy. If the gentleman will pardon me for 
just a moment—and I am doing this for a purpose—I am 
trying to call to the attention of the Navy Department itself 
the fact that it is making a great mistake in refusing to 
acknowledge what the Great Lakes has done, and what the 
Great Lakes still stands for. Recruiting and training in the 
Midwest can be done more economically and more efficiently 
than in any other American locality. This is short-sighted 
economy. 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. I wish to state to the gentleman 
that we will have to try this out next year, and I am hoping 
we can succeed in convincing the Navy Department that 
we should have the Great Lakes Training Station, and I as- 
sure the gentleman that everything was done on the part 
of the committee to reach that kind of agreement, but it 
was impossible at this time in view of the fact that the Navy 
Department said that at this particular time they did not 
want either of these training stations opened. That is, 
Newport and the Great Lakes, and they said they could not 
use them; that the two stations at San Diego and Norfolk 
were all that could possibly be used at this time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will take a little consolation from the 
words which the gentleman has used, “ particularly at this 
time”, and I hope next year the Navy Department will use 
better judgment. 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. I hope so myself. 

Mr. SWICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas, I yield. 

Mr. SWICK. Is it not a fact that the administration has 
seen fit to close both of these stations as an economy meas- 
ure during the past year? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Oh, yes. There was an appro- 
priation carried this fiscal year for that purpose, and the 
administration closed both Newport and the Great Lakes 
and asked that we not appropriate for them for 1935. 

Mr. SWICK. Also we have their assurance that in the 
event there is necessity, those stations will be opened, espe- 
cially the Great Lakes station? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. CONDON. Did the committee receive assurance from 
the Department that the money appropriated for Newport 
would enable them to keep the station in such condition that 
training could be readily resumed if necessary? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. No; but there was appropriated 
$65,000 for Newport and $62,000 for the Great Lakes; and 
they did say that if occasion should arise where they felt 
it was necessary to open the station, they could do so. That 
is the best we could do. We could not very well insist on the 
Navy Department taking on this expense of over $1,000,000 
when they said they did not need those two stations. I 
assure the gentleman from Rhode Island that we did our 
very best for both Newport and the Great Lakes. 

Mr. CONDON. May I say to the gentleman that I hope 
he will try to convince the Department that Newport should 
be opened up next year when he is convincing the Depart- 
ment that the Great Lakes should be opened? 

Newport, as the gentleman well knows, is the oldest train- 
ing station in the country, and is recognized as one of the 
best, if not the best, places to train boys for the Navy. 

Thousands of them have been trained there not only dur- 
ing the World War emergency, but for many years before 
when it was the only training station anywhere in the coun- 
try. These boys trained at Newport have borne an excel- 
lent reputation in the Navy as any officer of the fleet will 
testify. 

This is a station that from any point of view, even that 
of economy, ought to be kept open and in operation. The 
fine modern plant in existence there is a source of great 
expense without a corresponding return to the Government 
when not actually in use for training, and it is difficult to 
understand the attitude of the Navy Department as reported 
by the gentleman here today. However, it is reassuring to 
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hear the gentleman say he is going to attempt to convince 
the Department to change its policy with regard to these 
stations next year, and I hope that means he will do as 
much for Newport as for the Great Lakes. 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. I certainly will do so. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Am I right in my understanding that 
the Navy Department made the recommendation that neither 
Newport nor the Great Lakes be made use of during the 
coming year, and that the recommendations of the Navy 
Department were followed in that respect? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Yes; that is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 30, line 1, amendment no. 18: “ Provided, That the cost of 
printing historical and naval documents, including composition, 
clerical copying in the Navy Department, and other preparatory 
work shall be charged to the ‘naval supply account fund’ not 
to exceed $10,000 at any one time, and this fund shall be reim- 
bursed from the receipts therefrom when copies are sold to the 
public by the Superintendent of Documents and from applicable 
appropriations when copies are issued to the several departments 
and establishments: Provided further, That the Superintendent 
of Documents is hereby authorized to sell copies to the public at 
the prorated cost, including composition, clerical work of copying 
in the Navy Department, and other work preparatory to printing 
without reference to the provisions of section 307 of the act 
approved June 30, 1932 (U.S.C., supp. VI, title 44, sec. 72a); and 
that the usual number for congressional distribution, depository 
libraries, and international exchanges shall not be printed.” 


Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede from its disagreement to Senate amendment 
no. 18 and agree to the same with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “ Provided, That in addition to the appropriation herein 
made for the Office of Naval Records and Library, there is hereby 
appropriated $10,000 to begin printing historical and naval docu- 
ments, including composition, clerical copying in the Navy De- 
partment, and other preparatory work, except that the ‘usual 
number’ for congressional distribution, depository libraries, and 
international exchanges shall not be printed, and no copies shall 
be available for free issue: Provided further, That the Superin- 
tendent of Documents is hereby authorized to sell copies at the 
prorated cost, including composition, clerical work of copying in 
the Navy Department, and other work preparatory to printing 
without reference to the provisions of section 307 of the act ap- 
proved June 30, 1932 (U.S.C., supp. VI, title 44, sec. 72a).” 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. As I understand the amendment just 
read it materially changes the language of the Senate 
amendment, which in itself provides no appropriation out 
of the Treasury, but allows other Navy Department funds to 
be used; whereas the gentleman’s amendment makes a di- 
rect appropriation for this object. 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Yes; and the reason for it is 
that we want the specific appropriation made instead of 
having a revolving fund. 

Mr. BRITTEN. So the item will not be in the nature of 
a revolving fund; and money received from the sale of docu- 
ments hereunder will be covered directly into the Treasury. 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And each year an appropriation will be 
made. The idea back of the amendment is to control the 
amount of money used for this purpose by appropriating 
for it each year instead of allowing a large revolving fund 
to be built up. 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. The gentleman’s statement is 
correct. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment no. 22: Page 38, line 25, strike out “$176,040” 
and insert “ $238,410.” 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Certainly. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman from Kansas be good 
enough to indicate what brought about this increase of some 
$50,000 or $60,000? I am interested in the pay of the pro- 
fessors at the Naval Academy—not only the pay but some 
of them were discharged. 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. I may say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that I will explain that in connection with the next 
amendment, no. 23. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment no. 23: On page 39, line 5, strike out “June 30, 
1933 and insert June 27, 1933, and the Secretary of the Navy is 
authorized to reinstate the civilian instructors released subsequent 
to such date, and so much of the above amount as may be neces- 
sary for the payment of the instructors so reinstated shall be 
immediately available.” 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede from its disagreement to Senate amendment 
no. 23 and agree to the same with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment no. 23: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “June 27, 1933, except that the 
Secretary of the Navy is authorized to employ eight additional 
civilian instructors.” 

Mr. BRITTEN. The language just read provides for eight 
additional civilian instructors. 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. That is correct. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Are they the instructors who have been 
discharged? Will the instructors who were discharged be 
reinstated, or will new instructors be appointed? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. I may say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that 12 were discharged. Four have been reinstated 
and are being paid out of the athletic fund. Provision is 
made in this amendment for eight additional. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Then the entire 12 who were discharged 
will be reinstated? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Of the eight others who were 
discharged not necessarily the same ones will be reemployed; 
but eight additional professors have been provided for. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And if the Naval Academy authorities 
desire, they may reappoint the original instructors who were 
discharged? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And is the House amendment in line with 
the recommendation of the Navy Department? 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. That is my understanding. To 
be more specific, as already stated. 

This amendment and amendment no. 23 are related. It 
will be recalled that when we went to the four-appointment 
basis the number of civilian employees and civilian professors 
and instructors at the Naval Academy were increased. 
Since we reverted to three appointments we have been en- 
deavoring gradually to get back to the former number of 
such classes of civilian assistants. We had arrived at the 
point of stabilizing the civilian professors at the former level 
last year, which meant dispensing with 12 of them, when it 
was urged that owing to employment conditions generally 
more time should be allowed these men to make connections 
with other institutions of learning. On the strength of that 
argument we appropriated to carry these 12 professors dur- 
ing the present fiscal year. After the bill became law the 
economy program of the administration made necessary their 
release and 12 others besides—24 all told. Four of the 24 
have since been reemployed. The Senate proposed to pro- 
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vide for the reemployment of the remaining 20. Only eight 
of them are needed to bring the number up to the number 
we had before we went on the four-appointment basis, and 
the amendment I have offered makes provision, and it is not 
mandatory, for the reemployment of the eight. 

The. SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LILLIAN D. WALD 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday next, the 10th 
of March, Lillian D. Wald, of my city, will be 67 years of age. 
I desire in this historic Chamber to give recognition to the 
anniversary of her birth because of her eminent attainments, 

Lillian D. Wald is a social worker of international fame. 
In 1893 she founded the Henry Street Settlement in New 
York, one of the most powerful centers of its kind in the 
country. She has been a leader in numberless movements 
to improve our city civilization. She organized the public 
health nurses; she originated the idea of the United States 
Children’s Bureau; she sent nurses into the public schools; 
she has helped educate thousands of problem children; she 
has taken boys and girls off the streets of my city and else- 
where and helped them to become proficient in the arts and 
crafts. 

Her vision and courage have been largely responsible for 
the legislation resulting in the minimum wage, workmen’s 
compensation, the protection of women and children in fac- 
tories, and the abolition of child labor. 

I draw attention to the fact that she has just completed 
a book called Windows on Henry Street.“ It is indeed the 
story of an epoch in American civilization and the summa- 
tion of a noble career. It will be published on her birthday, 
this Saturday. It will be the autobiography of a great lady. 

The Governor of the State of New York, Herbert Lehman, 
says of her the following: 

Miss Wald is, by character and achievement, one of the out- 
standing women of our time. Her career has been one of rare 
nobility; her life has been marked by broad philanthropic and 
civic interests. 

She ranks with such personages as Jane Addams, Susan 
B. Anthony, Florence Nightingale, Frances Willard, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucretia Mott, 
Emily Dickinson, and other great benefactresses of modern 
times. 

If I may use the words of the great Biblical prophet 
Micah, she does justice, loves mercy, and walks humbly be- 
fore her God; and, indeed, her nobility of character, and 
her initiative, courage, and vision are ample and sufficient 
answer to the mendacious and insidious Nazi propaganda 
now being spread on this side of as well as on the other side 
of the Atlantic. She is of the race of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. [Applause.] 

THE LIFE OF MISS LILLIAN WALD 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
of Miss Lillian D. Wald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in the midst of our 
legislative duties and while considering appropriations for 
our Government, let us pause for a moment to contemplate 
the life and work of an esteemed, honorable woman, who has 
given her life so that the poor and down-trodden may find 
their lot happier and less burdensome. 

Forty years ago Lillian Wald founded the Henry Street 
Settlement in New York, which was the beginning of other 
similar social centers throughout the country. From the 
organization of this settlement there arose other public 
movements inspired by this indomitable woman, who con- 
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tinued for all these years as the head and brains of this 
movement. She organized the system of public-health nurs- 
ing; she originated the idea of children’s bureaus in our 
Government. In the garden behind Henry Street, where the 
settlement was founded, she built the first playground in 
the New York tenements; she sent trained nurses into the 
public schools; she sent the poor and undernourished chil- 
dren of the East Side of New York to summer camps; she 
took the boys and girls off the streets and helped them to 
become proficient in the arts and the crafts. 

The Henry Street Settlement is of particular interest to 
me, because of the fact that it is situated in my congressional 
district, and so many of the residents of my district owe to 
it the substance that they have become useful and law- 
abiding citizens. The settlement has forever played a more 
than ordinary part in the life of my community. Thither 
have come many men and women who in years to come 
were to make their mark in our public and social life. The 
Henry Street Settlement helped them to become independent 
and proficient. 

The personality of Lillian Wald is such as to call for a 
comparison with another great American woman, Jane 
Addams, who in another sphere of social activity has likewise 
done so much to make the world a better place to live in. 
It is women like Miss Wald and Miss Addams who stand 
in the forefront of social work in this country, and whose 
influence is felt in nearly every home, be it in the city or 
on the farm, and whose devotion to duty are forever a shin- 
ing example as to what can be done for the uplifting of 
humanity if one but devotes his life, energies, and all the 
best in him to the task. 

A recent book by Miss Lillian Wald entitled Windows on 
Henry Street depicts vividly the philosophy which ani- 
mated Miss Wald who has been looking out through the 
windows of her house on Henry Street and observing the 
world as it was passing by her window. 

Henry Street may be a narrow thoroughfare on the lower 
East Side of Manhattan, but with all that it presents more 
than a growing section of American life in all of its ramifi- 
cations and stages. Miss Wald’s observations haye been 
reflected in this book of hers through years of service on 
Henry Street and has emerged a marvelously understanding 
woman. 

Twenty years ago Miss Wald compiled another book deal- 
ing with the life of the people of her own life on Henry 
Street. The House on Henry Street told the story of 
what she and her associates were trying to accomplish 
2 decades ago, but the book which was now published 
shows the changes which have been wrought by the work 
of Miss Wald in the last 2 decades which followed. The 
book is not only a monument to the tntiring zeal and 
energies of Miss Wald but is a decisive and unstinting record 
of the efforts of a noble character to build up a humane 
civilization on Henry Street. Each page of the book vibrates 
with the thrill of a unique personality. Miss Wald says 
that she is not writing an autobiography, particularly since 
she believes that no autobiography is wholly true, but she 
has captured the spirit of an era and anyone who will in 
later years be called upon to write the history of New 
York’s East Side will have occasion to use Miss Wald’s book 
as a documented historical essay which will throw a new 
light on the facts and conditions with which the world 
has become familiar. 

As has been said before, the object of Miss Wald’s book 
was to demonstrate in tangible form what changes have 
taken place on Henry Street since the World War. She 
describes at some length how the settlement has influenced 
the mothers of the neighborhood and through them the 
homes and the children. She tells very vividly of the many 
notables from other countries who have come to Henry 
Street to observe its methods and study its influence on the 
environment which the settlement is called upon to serve. 
There are scores of anecdotes and tales of incidents scat- 
tered throughout the book about Henry Street, its neighbors, 


its fixtures, its gifts, and its well-wishers. Also the history of | p 


those who did not appreciate the effort of the founders of 
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the settlement because of a lack of vision or because the 
lack of an appropriate background and who have since come 
to see the error of their ways and how interesting the com- 
munity has been made through the efforts of the Henry 
Street Settlement. 

In addition to the settlement on Henry Street, which 
organization is now pretty much established in social service, 
Miss Wald’s achievements consist of having established a 
visiting nurses’ service, which is an important feature of the 
settlement, not duplicated elsewhere. This service is open 
to rich and poor alike, but, of course, it is the poor who 
get its lasting benefits. It is the visiting nurses’ service 
which has been developed with a large degree of efficiency 
and which has become a model for similar service, not only 
in the city of New York but elsewhere in the United States, 
and, in fact, in other countries of the world, which like Eng- 
land and France stress a great deal the relationship of the 
individual to the community. 

Miss Wald was not opposed to prohibition at the time 
the prohibition mania was taking hold of the American 
public and the eighteenth amendment was being written 
into the Constitution of the United States. In fact, Miss 
Wald found that prohibition was helpful to the masses, but 
now that prohibition has been repealed Miss Wald feels 
that in the duty of keeping the American people free from 
the excesses of inordinate drinking a campaign should be 
courageously conducted by agencies interested in the cause 
of temperance. 

Miss Wald’s whole life and her career, both individually 
and in collaboration with the many able organizers she has 
assembled around her on Henry Street, have been noble, un- 
flinching, and capable of emulation. Since her work on 
Henry Street began, 40 years have rolled across the American 
scene, a new generation, in fact two new generations have 
grown up around Miss Wald, each generation different from 
the preceding one with new problems and new methods of 
attacking them. Through it all Miss Wald stood serene and 
confident that the organization to which she had given her 
life, while it may change its form and while it may call for 
different efforts with the changing passage of time, still re- 
mains essentially unimpaired by all that the world has had 
to offer since. The organization of Miss Wald will go on in 
spite of the many changes in the American scene and the 
difference in outlook by successive generations of Americans. 

In the years of Miss Wald's activities many changes have 
come over the East Side of New York. From being a home 
for immigrants from many European countries the district 
has become more American in the last 40 years. The stock 
which remained on the East Side has all the virtue and vices 
of an American community found anywhere from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oreg. The men and women are no 
better than they are anywhere else, nor are they worse. 
Mostly hard-working individuals who spend their time in 
daily toil accustomed to a genuine and unqualified home life, 
these inhabitants of the East Side have become the real 
backbone of the country. As a type they are sturdier, more 
devoted to the interests of their fellow men, and more help- 
ful to their neighbors. Miss Wald has been through it all; 
through years of immigration from Europe and years when 
immigration from Europe has virtually come to a standstill. 
Miss Wald has toiled with men and women of many races, 
and she was called upon to solve the problems of many men 
and women. Her work now is given to a population which 
is more homogeneous than at any time in the history of the 
East Side; her unflinching courage and great devotion to 
duty will remain unimpaired in the service of humanity, 
irrespective of race, creed, or nationality. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1935 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8471) making appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other 


urposes. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H.R. 8471, the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1935, and for 
other purposes, with Mr. Lannam in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Am Corps 
AIR CORPS, ARMY 

For creating, maintaining, and operating at established flying 
schools and balloon schools courses of instruction for officers, 
students, and enlisted men, including cost of equipment and sup- 
plies necessary for instruction, purchase of tools, equipment, ma- 
terials, machines, textbooks, books of reference, scientific and 
professional papers, instruments, and materials for theoretical and 
practical instruction; for maintenance, repair, storage, and oper- 
ation of airships, war balloons, and other aerial machines, includ- 
ing instruments, materials, gas plants, and repair shops, 
and appliances of every sort and description necessary for the 
operation, construction, or equipment of all types of aircraft, and 
all necessary spare parts and equipment connected therewith and 
the establishment of landing and take-off runways; for purchase 
of supplies for securing, developing, printing, and reproducing 
photographs in connection with aerial photography; improvement, 
equipment, maintenance, and operation of plants for testing and 
experimental work, and procuring and introducing water, electric 
light and power, gas, and sewerage, including maintenance, oper- 
ation, and repair of such utilities at such plants; for the procure- 
ment of helium gas; for travel of officers of the Air Corps by air 
in connection with the administration of this appropriation, in- 
cluding the transportation of new aircraft from factory to first 
destination; salaries and wages of civilian employees as may be 
necessary; tion of materials in connection with con- 
solidation of Air Corps activities; experimental investigations and 
purchase and development of new types of airplanes, helicopters 
and balloons, accessories thereto, and aviation engines, including 

lans, drawings, and 8s tions thereof, and the purchase of 

3 patent, application for letters patent, licenses under letters 
patent, and applications for letters patent; for the purchase, 
manufacture, and construction of es and balloons, includ- 
ing instruments and appliances of every sort and description 
necessary for the operation, construction (airplanes and balloons), 
or equipment of all types of aircraft, and all necessary spare parts 
and equipment connected therewith, and during the fiscal year 
1935, subject to the approval of the Chief of the Air Corps, trans- 
fers may be made from this appropriation to the appropriations 
contained in this act, entitled “Signal Service of the Army” and 
“Ordnance Service and Supplies, Army”, for the procurement of 
aircraft radio equipment and aircraft armament, respectively; for 
the marking of military airways where the purchase of land is not 
involved; for the purchase, manufacture, and issue of special 
clothing, wearing apparel, and similar equipment for aviation pur- 
poses; for all necessary expenses connected with the sale or dis- 
posal of surplus or obsolete aeronautical equipment, and the rental 
of buildings, and other facilities for the handling or storage of 
such equipment; for the services of not more than four con- 
sulting engineers at experimental stations of the Atr Corps as the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary, at rates of pay to be fixed 
by him not to exceed $50 a day for not exceeding 50 days each 
and necessary traveling expenses; purchase of special apparatus 
and appliances, repairs and replacements of same used in connec- 
tion with special scientific medical research in the Air Corps; for 
maintenance and operation of such Air Corps printing plants out- 
side of the District of Columbia as may be authorized in accord- 
ance with law; for publications, station libraries, special furniture, 
supplies and equipment for offices, shops, and laboratories; for 
special services, inclu the salvaging of wrecked aircraft, 
$22,396,453: Provided, from the amount herein appropriated 
and the amount herein authorized for obligation not to exceed 
$3,150,206 may be expended for pay of civilian employees other 
than those employed in experimental and research work; not ex- 
ceeding $10,000 may be expended for the procurement of helium 
from the Bureau of Mines, of which sum such amounts as may 
be required may be transferred in advance to that Bureau; not 
$3,848,824 may be expended for experimental and re- 

search work with airplanes or balloons and their pment, 
including the pay of necessary civilian employees; not less than 
$8,486,600, which shall be available immediately, shall be expended 
for the production or purchase of new airplanes and their equip- 
ment, and accessories, of which $6,365,100 shall be available ex- 
clusively for combat airplanes, their equipment, and accessories; 
not less than $8,091,089 shall be expended, other than for pay of 
civilian employees, for aviation fuel and oil and for the repair 
and maintenance of airplanes and their equipment, spare parts, 
and accessories, and of such sum not exceeding $155,582, for ex- 
penditure for like objects, shall be transferred to the National 
Guard subappropriation contained in this act, entitled “Arms, 
Uniforms, Equipment, etc., for Field Service, National Guard”, 
on account of 76 airplanes of the observation type, which shall 
be transferred from the to the National Guard 


Regular Army 
during the fiscal year 1935; and not more than $6,000 may be 
of claims (not exceeding $250 each) for 
damages to persons and private property resulting from the oper- 
ation of aircraft at home and abroad when each claim is sub- 
stantiated by a survey report of a board of officers appointed by 
the commanding officer of the nearest aviation post and approved 


expended for settlement 
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by the Chief of Air Corps and the Secretary of War: Provided 
further, That in addition to the amounts herein provided for the 
procurement of new airplanes and for the procurement of is Se 
ment, spare parts, and accessories for airplanes, the Chief of the 
Air Corps, when authorized by the Secretary of War, may enter 
into contracts prior to July 1, 1935, for the procurement of new 
airplanes and for the procurement of equipment, spare parts, and 
accessories for airplanes to an amount not in excess of $3,000,000, 
and his action in so doing shall be deemed a contractual obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government for the payment of the cost 
thereof: Provided further, That the sum of $101,560 of the appro- 
priation for Air Corps, Army, fiscal year 1932, shall remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1935, for the payment of obligations incurred 
under contracts executed prior to July 1, 1932. 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. f 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this House and this 
Congress should take some steps to stop the recurrence of 
events which has transpired in the last few years in regard 
to the purchase of airplanes. I think it is a rather pitiful 
proposition for the newspapers of this country to carry 
news dispatches that the contractors or the men from whom 
the War Department purchased airplanes felt so sorry for 
the way they treated the War Department they gave them 
50 extra planes at $1 apiece. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That was the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Well, it applies to both. However, in 
both of these services there is no competitive bidding. 

The Chief of the Air Corps of the Army can purchase 
when he pleases and where he pleases regardless of the 
price or the character of the machines. These investiga- 
tions that are now before the Military Affairs Committee will 
show some of the disgusting contracts that have been let by 
these departments. 

Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment in my pocket, but I 
know that under the rules of the House a point of order will 
lie against it and it will go out, but may I ask the chairman 
of the subcommittee why, in order to protect the United 
States Government and the Service, he does not propose 
some legislation which would open this bidding to the public? 
There are airplane concerns that would enter competitive 
bidding and furnish the War Department the machines that 
should be furnished. Nothing is done by them except to 
allow some officer upon his whim to buy airplanes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKELE. I yield to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. I know the gentleman from 
North Carolina wants to be absolutely fair. The gentleman 
knows, I am sure, that the Chief of the Air Service has 
nothing to do with the purchase of airplanes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Who has? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. ‘The Assistant Secretary of War. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Who makes the recommendation to 
the Secretary of War? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Congress provided that the pur- 
chase should be in the hands of civilians and placed this 
matter absolutely in the hands of the Assistant Secretary 
of War. On yesterday I made a speech covering the point 
completely and I hope the gentleman will read it. The 
Chief of the Air Service has nothing to do with the matter. 
The Assistant Secretary of War has jurisdiction over the 
entire situation. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. For the information of the 
House and the gentleman from North Carolina, I may state 
that all airplane engines, accessories, and everything con- 
nected with them are procured under the 1926 procurement 
law. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The gentleman is Chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. I had a voice in writing 
the bill, together with the Chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, and, as far as the Navy is concerned, the con- 
tracts have been let in accordance with that law. I grant 
that a condition has arisen whereby the manufacturers are 
taking advantage of the situation. To correct this a bill 
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passed the Senate yesterday requiring one fourth of all the 
Navy planes to be built in navy yards or manufacturing 
plants established for this purpose in an effort to bring about 
sharp competition. 

Mr. BULWINELE. But the other three fourths may be 
bought from anyone? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman is mistaken. 
They must be bought in accordance with the act of 1926. 

Mr. BULWINKELE. Then how was it they had such sym- 
pathy for the Navy Department that they sold them 50 
airplanes at $1 apiece? 

Mr. McFARLANE. That was the Consolidated Aircraft. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. The law of 1926 made it competi- 
tive, but specifications were drawn so that only a couple of 
companies could bid. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman is clearly mis- 
taken. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

A bill was passed by Congress in 1926 that provided for 
two methods of purchasing airplanes. The two methods 
were by negotiation and by competitive bidding, and were 
entirely different and dissimilar. Most of the planes have 
actually been purchased through negotiation instead of by 
competitive bidding, and this fact has been well known to 
the Congress every year since 1926 because the hearings of 
every appropriation subcommittee since that time have dis- 
closed that fact. 

The right to legislate is not within the province of the 
Appropriations Committee and should not be within the 
province of this committee. If corrective measures are to 
be presented to this House there is not a man here who 
will support such proposals any more enthusiastically than 
I will. However, may I say that this subject should not 
be taken up until it has been very carefully considered, 
because I have a fear that if we begin to buy planes through 
competitive bidding we will find that every single plane that 
we purchase will be of a type that has been obsolete 2 years 
before purchased. That is something that we are going to 
collide with when we begin to purchase planes through com- 
petitive bidding. 

Here is the military and the naval problem. We want to 
buy planes in the military and naval service that are capable 
of making at least 250 miles an hour at 20,000 feet and that 
will excel that measure of performance, if practicable. I 
have used the seeming present maximum. Through nego- 
tiation a manufacturer or an individual can make an ex- 
tensive improvement in an airplane—— 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Let me finish my state- 
ment—I have no disposition to argue with the gentleman. 

An individual can invent a plane that is capable of attain- 
ing a higher speed at a higher altitude than any previously 
developed, and then the Army or the Navy can experiment 
with it and if they find it is the type that is needed to put us 
in the forefront of the nations of the world or that it is 
better than anything we have today, then they can buy them 
in quantity through negotiations. What would be the sense 
of putting out an advertisement for a plane of that partic- 
ular type since there is but one source of supply, one manu- 
facturer? None whatever. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Who says there is just one concern? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I have only 5 minutes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Before the negotiated contract 
is made, there has been design competition? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Absolutely. 

I will yield now to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINELE. The Comptroller General does not 
pass upon that contract. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. That is the fault of the law. 
I think as does the gentleman—— 

Mr. BULWINELE. Since it is the fault of the law, will 
the gentleman agree for me to introduce an amendment now 
and not raise a point of order against it? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have 5 additional minutes. 

Mr, KELLER. Make it 10 minutes. I want to know 
about this matter. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman agree not to raise 
a point of order against such an amendment? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I have no objection to the 
gentleman offering an amendment. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I am not asking the gentleman to 
violate the rules of the House where it would do the House 
or anybody else any harm. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee gets in bad favor every time it proposes legislation 
on an appropriation bill. We have a most efficient Naval 
Affairs Committee and a most efficient Military Affairs 
Committee. They are both going into this subject now and 
I am certain that there will be legislation forthcoming in 
line with the gentleman’s views as well as my own. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The gentleman admits this amend- 
ment should be in the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I think the Comptroller 
General ought to have some say in such matters, I will say 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Then why not give him that say-so? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But the gentleman does not 
admit that the Government should be required, in view of 
the constant improvement in aviation, to accept the lowest 
contract? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I do not want the Govern- 
ment to become committed to a policy under which we 
would buy airplanes under a system that would mean that 
we could get airplanes 2 years out of date when we get 
them. That is the situation I fear. This country ought to 
have as swift and as effective airplanes as any country in 
the world. 

Mr. BULWINELE. Has it got them? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. And we will never get them 
under a competitive system of procurement, I will say to 
the gentleman. 

The committee, in the consideration and presentation of 
this bill, has not been unmindful of the recently alleged 
irregularities respecting airplane procurements actually 
made and projected, as well as other classes of procurement. 
These matters are under investigation by the appropriate 
agencies of the Government—legislative, executive, and 
judicial. The committee, of course, could exercise its right 
under the rules and offer some restrictions of a remedial 
character to the appropriation now proposed, but it has not 
done so because it is confident that the appropriate legisla- 
tive committee will present to the House such remedial legis- 
lation as it may determine to be appropriate and wise and 
in time to become law before the appropriations proposed in 
the accompanying measure may be obligated. Moreover, 
that is the appropriate and more effective way to legislate. 
The committee’s first impulse was to withhold the presen- 
tation of the accompanying bill until the investigation of 
Army procurement matters by the local grand jury had been 
concluded. However, in view of the active and aggressive 
inquiry that has been launched by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, such a course would not now appear to be justified. 

What is the most appropriate course for the procurement 
of airplanes is a highly controversial question. The Gov- 
ernment must be protected against the payment of unrea- 
sonable prices, but, at the same time, in our zeal to attain 
that end we should guard against taking steps that might 
prevent equipping the defense arms with the best airplanes 
it may be practicable to obtain. Airplanes are weapons, 
just as much so or potentially so as any yet evolved, and 
we would do national defense irreparable harm should we 
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make it impracticable to procure the best that science and 
industry may be able to produce. 

As to aeronautical accessories not integral parts of planes 
or engines, and not actually and necessarily of a proprietary 
nature, as well as all other classes of procurement, the 
committee feels that purchases should be made in accord- 
ance with the procedure established generally by law for 
the making of procurement contracts. Moreover, it is of 
the opinion that to the greatest possible extent regular com- 
mercial products should be bought without requiring the 
embodiment therein of special features beyond such as the 
using branches may determine to be essential in a strict 
military sense and not merely to satisfy the whim or fancy 
of some individual. It is hoped and expected that such 
legislation as may be proposed will include appropriate pro- 
vision touching such classes of procurement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not blame our 
friend from North Carolina for getting off of his system 
that which rested upon it heavily. Every one of us has on 
his system right now just what was bothering the gentleman. 
We all want to stop dishonest contracts from being imposed 
upon this Government—every one of us—but my distin- 
guished friend from North Carolina has been here a long 
time and knows that the Committee on Appropriations is 
not a legislating committee. It cannot legislate. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield in just a moment, after I 
have completed what I was saying. 

We cannot put one single word on this bill or any other 
appropriation bill that in any way changes existing law 
unless it comes within the Holman rule or is put on as a 
limitation. We cannot change the law in any particular, 
because this is an appropriating committee strictly, and any 
legislation would be subject to a point of order. Every bit 
of legislation that affects the War Department must come 
through the committee presided over by our distinguished 
friend the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn]. 

I now yield to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. If someone offers such an amend- 
ment, will the gentleman from Texas and the gentleman 
from Mississippi not raise a point of order against it? 

Mr. BLANTON. My friend knows that it is the duty of 
the Appropriations Committee, as a servant of this House, 
to obey the rules and keep legislation out of this bill, and if 
the Committee on Appropriations allow legislation to be 
offered from the floor, or should come in here and attempt 
to disobey the rules and attempt to put legislation on an 
appropriation bill that my friend did not agree with, he 
would be the first one to raise the point of order. The gen- 
tleman would be the first to censure the committee and 
would say that the servant is disobeying the orders of the 
master. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The House is the master. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. And it has given its orders 
to this committee. The Committee on Appropriations is 
nothing in the world but the servant of the House, limited 
in power under House rules, and the House has seen fit 
to provide its legislating committees, and prevents them 
from appropriating. The Committee on Naval Affairs is 
ably presided over by our friend from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
and his committee is the only committee that has the right 
or the power to bring in legislation affecting the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Directly, I will gladly yield to my friend 
from New York. If you will look in the hearings on this 
bill, on page 738, you will see where the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee called attention to the fact that 
the very thing which is inveighed against by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, and which every Member of this House 
is likewise against, was then, and is now being investigated 
by the grand jury here under the direction of high officials 
of this Government; and that our chairman called atten- 
tion to the fact that until that grand jury made a thorough 
investigation we should not report this bill, and we did not 
report it until such investigation was made. 
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You will further find on page 739 where the present 
Speaker on the floor called attention to the fact that it was 
his belief that the committee ought to go into that matter 
from top to bottom with its own investigation. 

Only the other day we passed a resolution here giving 
carte blanche authority to Mr. McSwarn’s committee to 
investigate this entire subject. We appropriated the next 
day $10,000 and turned it over to his committee to make 
a thorough investigation of all irregularities in the War 
Department; and when Mr. McSwain gets through with 
the investigation not even my friend from North Carolina 
will object. Now I will yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINELE. If the entire Membership of the 
House, which you say is but the servant of the people, 
agrees to place an amendment on the bill—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I will make no point of order against it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. I will make a point of order 
against it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am willing to safeguard the bill by 
any kind of legislation that will stop such transactions in the 
War Department. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 5 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think the gentleman from 
Texas will agree to the correctness of this statement: The 
attitude of the Appropriations Committee has been not to 
violate the rules of the House in putting legislative riders on 
an appropriation bill, but they have sometimes made this 
exception, that if the appropriate legislative committee, act- 
ing through its chairman, should ask that a rider be put on, 
and such rider is deemed proper and wise, we have not raised 
an objection and would probably not now as to the rider 
suggested, if offered by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a fact. If Mr. McSwarm, by 
direction of his committee, should get up and ask that such 
a rider should be placed on the bill, I am sure there would 
be no objection, but it ought to come straight from the 
committee and not from my friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let me say that the Committee 
on Naval Affairs has been making an investigation of the 
exorbitant cost of contracts with the Government. It is our 
intention and that of the Military Affairs Committee to 
formulate legislation bearing on this identical question. 

Mr. BLANTON, I am glad to hear that. I am glad to 
hear that there is legislation to be brought in to stop these 
dishonest contracts. Everybody ought to be in favor of it; 
and I want to say that the matter is having careful investi- 
gation by the Military Affairs Committee. The gentleman 
from North Carolina, if he examines the Recorp for the 
last 17 years, will find that I have knocked out hundreds 
of legislative riders on appropriation bills by points of order. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. And I dare say the gentleman has 
offered hundreds of riders to appropriation bills. 

Mr. BLANTON. I may have offered some when they 
were particularly urgent. We have no right to put them 
on any appropriation bill, however, unless authorized by 
the House. The gentleman would censure us tomorrow for 
what he is asking us to do today. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. As the gentleman has so well said, 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Military Affairs, by 
authority of a special resolution passed by this House a 
few days ago, is investigating this matter, going into it fully, 
spending hours every day at it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and it is one of the ablest com- 
mittees of this House. 
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Mr. HILL of Alabama. I thoroughly agree with the gen- 
tleman on that. The gentleman and this House may rest 
assured that that investigation will be expedited and that 
legislation will be brought to this floor just as soon as pos- 
sible to correct the situation. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know that the action of that McSwain 
committee when it comes on the floor will meet with the 
approval of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BUL- 
WINKLE]. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The gentleman is not willing for the 
press of the country to tell the public of the shameful con- 
dition existing? 

Mr. BLANTON. All of us agree that the conditions are 
shameful. Is the gentleman letting the press get on his 
nerves? 

Mr. BULWINELE. Not at all; but the press gives in- 
formation to the public. The press gave information to the 
public about an airplane concern that sold planes to the 
Navy Department and that then felt so sorry for the way 
they had cheated that they made a present of 50 planes to 
that Department at $1 apiece. 

Mr. BLANTON. The press is not getting on my nerves. 
I want the press to let the public know all about such shady 
transactions when they exist, for that is the only way to stop 
it. I want the sunlight of truth thrown on all transactions 
of that kind, and I want to stop all such transactions. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, just to keep the 
Record straight, I want it understood that the sale was made 
to the War Department and not to the Navy Department, 
and then that concern gave the Navy Department so many 
planes at $1 each. 

Mr. BLANTON. Be that as it may, the Government was 
cheated. If what has been going on in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of War for the last few months con- 
tinues—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Now, I say to the gentleman 
that he must not say the Chief of Staff or the General Staff. 

Mr. BLANTON. If what has been going on in the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of War for the last few months 
continues, then I shall want to abolish that Office. It has no 
business existing at all. Specifications have been redrawn in 
that Office that have permitted no competition whatever in 
the purchase of big supplies. 

The The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman be extended 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. TRUAX. To ask the gentleman whether this House 
would not be justified in following the example set by the 
President of the United States and by Postmaster General 
Parley; when they found that there was collusion and fraud, 
they did not wait to apply regular procedure, but they acted, 
and they canceled those contracts. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they did right under the light be- 
fore them. 

Mr. TRUAX. Then, would not this House be justified in 
doing likewise? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly, but this House must move ac- 
cording to rules and precedents which are very ancient, that 
go back for 150 years. 

Mr. TRUAX. But they did not move by precedent and 
tradition. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes, they did. The President of the 
United States never does anything unless he is authorized 
by law to do it. 

Mr. TRUAX. That is true, but he has done a great many 
unprecedented things under the new deal. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is because he thinks for himself 
and not through commissions, but he has always tracked 
the law of the land. 

Mr. TRUAX. And the Congress does not think for itself? 
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Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; we do. I have been here a good 
many years, and I have found out that it is best to have 
rules and regulations and precedents. I guarantee to my 
friend that every time this House does something, he will 
find some precedent authorizing it. When the Speaker the 
other day, on his own motion, sent the independent offices 
appropriation bill back to the committee, our friend from 
Oregon [Mr. Morr] criticized him and said there was no 
precedent for it. I went to the library and got the Recorp 
and showed him where his own Republican Speaker, Mr. 
Longworth, had done that same thing. You will always 
find a precedent for what is done. 

apa TRUAX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
ag 

Mr. BLANTON. And I am very glad to remember a very 
important speech that our able colleague from Maine [Mr. 
BEEDYIJ, a former distinguished prosecuting attorney of his 
State, made when he called attention to the necessity for 
moving according to law and according to rules and prece- 
dents. The safest plan in the world with any organization 
is to have rules and to have the right to do something. 
These legislative committees are going to do things. You 
do not have to depend upon an appropriating committee to 
bring out this legislation. Mr. McSwatn’s committee will 
bring out some legislation, and the Naval Affairs Committee 
will, under the direction of Mr. Vinson of Georgia, bring 
here some proper legislation; and if the situation is emergent, 
they will go to the Rules Committee and bring it out there 
under a rule immediately, and have debate upon it and pass 
it and let it become law. We can move swiftly in this House 
when we want to, but we can move swiftly according to law 
and to rules and precedents. We do not have to violate the 
rules. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. TRUAX. I want to make clear to the gentleman from 
Texas that I am heartily in accord with everything that 
the President of the United States has done. His acts have 
been upheld by the United States court, and I think that 
this House of Representatives should also establish some 
precedents by making right situations out of wrong ones. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that the gentleman’s announcement 
for the United States Senate in Ohio? [Laughter.] I would 
rather have him make his announcement speech in his own 
time and not in my time. [Laughter and applause.] An- 
nouncing support of the President ought to be popular in 
Ohio. 

Mr. TRUAX. Does the gentleman think that would be a 
good announcement to make? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think it would be a pretty good an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. The gentleman will have oc- 
casion on Monday to display his loyalty to the President. 

Mr. IN. Yes; and so will the gentleman from 
Kentucky and all the rest of us. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FrsH: On page 34, in line 3, strike 
out “ $22,396,453 , and insert in lieu thereof $23,396,453.” 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, this is the amendment which 
I stated just before we adjourned last night that I proposed 
to introduce. It is an absolutely nonpartisan amendment. 
It calls for an additional million dollars in order to extend 
the flying time of the pilots of the Army Air Corps from 33 
minutes per day to 41 minutes per day. In other words, 
from 200 hours per year to 250 hours per year. The ap- 
proximate average of the commercial flyers and private- 
company flyers is 1,200 hours per year. My appeal is to 
Members on both sides of the House because the efficiency 
of the Army Air Corps and Army air-mail flying may be a 
political issue when you get back home in your own districts, 
either in the primaries or on election day. This is to give 
an opportunity to any Member who so desires, on either 
side of the House, to be able, when they ask you, “ What 
did you do about it?” to say, “I voted the only time I 
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had an opportunity to promote the efficiency of the Army 
Air Corps and to get them up in the air and not keep them 
down on the ground with 30 minutes’ flying per day.“ 

This is purely a nonpartisan issue. There is no reason in 
the world why any Member of the House on either side 
should not support this amendment. There is no reason 
why they should follow the committee, after all the discus- 
sion we have heard in regard to the Army Air Corps and the 
efficiency or inefficiency of the Army pilots, even from the 
Speaker of the House, who deplored their lack of training 
in a public statement to the press. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr, FISH. I yield, because last evening the gentleman 
made the statement that the Army Air Corps flyers did not 
want any additional time, or words to that effect. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, I did not even indirectly say that. 
What I said was that for years the Rules Committee has 
been holding hearings about flying pay, and we have found 
in those hearings that some officers—I will not say all off- 
cers—went up in the air only during the minimum of the 
time required to secure the pay. There was also testimony 
that they could fly planes at other times if they so desired. 
There was also testimony that many of those officers made 
their minimum of flying time as passengers, not as pilots, 
and often on pleasure jaunts. That indifferent conduct was 
criticized openly at those meetings. In other words, it ap- 
peared to be apparent that some officers did the very mini- 
mum of flying and no more, just to get the flying pay, when 
there was in fact an opportunity to fly during some other 
time, Let me now ask the gentleman, How does the gentle- 
man figure these minutes of available flying about which he 
is talking? I imagine the computation takes into consider- 
ation the cost of the operation of the planes during à year. 

Mr. FISH. I got my information from the Army Air 
Corps. The present appropriation provides for 200 hours 
per year. My amendment provides for 250 hours. I under- 
stand the lady from Massachusetts [Mrs, Rocks] intends to 
offer an amendment to my amendment, requiring 300 hours. 

Now, I would like to answer the gentleman’s other state- 
ments, if I may. The gentleman wants the House to believe 
that the Army Air Corps pilots only want to go up in the 
air the minimum amount of time. The gentleman asked 
that question last night, and I called up one of the high 
officials of the Army Air Corps today, and he stated to me 
that every pilot wanted more time to fly. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. He stated that if you asked the pilots in the 
Air Corps, individually, they would all come before any com- 
mittee of the House as a united front and say that they 
wanted and needed more time in order to be more efficient 
flyers. The Army. Air Corps itself has no right to come 
before the Congress, under the rules and regulations of the 
Budget, but a high official of the Air Corps told me today, 
and I took his words down over the telephone and I have 
them before me, that the minimum required for efficient 
flying is 300 hours, and that every single pilot wanted more 
time to fly. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH, I yield. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Would the gentleman mind stat- 
ing who this high official was? 

Mr. FISH. He gave me that information in confidence, 
and he explained to me that he was not able, under the 
Budget rules and regulations, to ask for more flying time; 
but I said to him, Have you any objection to my taking 
your statement down and giving it to my stenographer as 
you gave it to me, so that I can use it in the House?” He 
said, “I have no objection to your taking it down, but you 
must not use my name.” Therefore I do not want to em- 
barrass any Army officer under those circumstances, and I 
hope the gentleman will not press for his name, 
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Mr. HILL of Alabama. I will not insist; but the gentle- 
man speaks about Army pilots wanting to fly more. Of 
course, Army pilots love to fly as some gentlemen love to 
talk. 


Mr. FISH. The truth is very often disagreeable to some 
5 but I am talking the truth on a nonpartisan 

asis. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I want to ask the gentleman 
when he speaks about them wanting to fly—— 

Mr. FISH. Does the gentleman know any pilots. in the 
Army who do not want to fly? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Of course, they want to fly. 

Mr. FISH. Then, that is the answer. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. But is it based on need or is it 
just because the pilots want to fly? 

Mr. FISH. One of the best informed and one of the 
highest ranking officers in the Army Air Corps told me this 
morning that they need 300 hours’ minimum time for flying, 
and that every pilot needs more time to fly; and I am giving 
an opportunity to the House to vote for 250 hours. The 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] will pro- 
pose an amendment raising the time to 300 hours. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I rise merely to correct an impression 
the gentleman might have given the committee. I am not 
taking any partisan part in this controversy. I want to give 
the pilots all the time they will use and make them efficient; 
but I want them to use all the time available and not merely 
the minimum to obtain the 50-percent additional pay. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I cannot yield further. The 
gentleman has made that statement twice in the last few 
minutes. The Air Corps authorities have said they need 
more time. They need a minimum of 300 hours; and this 
is contrasted with the 1,200 hours for the private pilots. 

My amendment does not increase the pay of any of the 
Army air pilots. If they fly a minimum of 4 hours a month, 
or 3 hours a month, and make 10 landings, they are quali- 
fied to receive the 50-percent increase. My amendment does 
not affect that situation. That is done by Executive order; 
and the order already exists. My amendment seeks to pre- 
vent the Army Air Corps from being crippled and paralyzed 
by not having sufficient oil and gas to fly the planes more 
than half an hour a day. My amendment seeks to build 
it up to what it should be, one of the best air corps in the 
world; but unless adequate fuel and gasoline is provided, 
the Army air pilots will not have adequate time to fly and 
maintain their efficiency. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. If the gentleman’s amendment were 
adopted, would the 250 hours’ flying time be mandatory; 
would it be a minimum, the noncompliance with which 
would not entitle the flyers to the increased pay? If it is 
mandatory, I shall vote for it. 

Mr. FISH. I asked that question. I told the officer I re- 
ferred to in the Army Air Corps that I intended to intro- 
duce an amendment to raise the flying time to 250 hours. 
He said, “ Give us more than 250 hours; we need a minimum 
of 300 hours.” I said, “Will you use every bit of 250 
hours?” He said, We will.” Could you use 300 hours?“ 
He said. We certainly could.” 

The Army air pilots need this additional time. That is the 
only question involved. If you are in favor of developing 
the Army Air Corps and making it efficient, vote for this 
amendment. Then when you go back home, and this whole 
question breaks out, you will at least be able to say, “I 
did my duty. I believe in an efficient Army Air Corps, and 
I voted to increase the appropriation by $1,000,000 to make 
the Army Air Corps at least 25 percent more efficient 
by providing that much more actual flying time.” 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 
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The gentleman from New York wants to take politics out 
of this subject. I shall join him in it; I shall vote for his 
amendment. 

It is a notorious fact that the Air Corps, both the Regular 
Army Corps and the Reserve Corps, cannot perform their 
functions because we have pinched off on their gasoline and 
oil. I think probably every Member of this Congress, espe- 
cially if he has any flyers in his district, has been told how 
ridiculous it is that they cannot fly because they cannot get 
the little gasoline and oil required. All that is involved in 
this is giving these flyers some more gasoline and some 
more oil. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 
from California. We are going to use more California oil 
and gasoline. 

Mr. FORD. Why was such objection stirred up last week 
when they were given this opportunity to get more flying 
experience through flying the air mail? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon, I yield. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I understand that by flying 4 hours a 
month the Army pilots get a 50-percent increase in pay 
under the flying pay law. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. This will not affect that at all. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is what I am getting at. I am for 
giving them more time to fly if they will use it for that 
purpose; but there is nothing mandatory about this. We 
heard testimony to the effect that they flew as passengers 
just to put in flying time and get the increase in pay, but 
that is not flying. Now, if it is made mandatory that the 
Army air pilots must fly this additional number of hours, 
something will be accomplished. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. I read a letter the other day 
from that young boy in Ohio who wanted to fly. Half an 
hour a week is not flying time; he was forgetting how to 
fly. This situation applies to all of them. My God, what 
an unwise policy it is to pinch them off with such little 
gasoline and oil that they cannot get into the air! You 
criticize the efficiency of these men. Do not retard their 
becoming efficient by giving them too little material with 
which to work. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. I am very glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am very much in sympathy 
with the suggestion made by the gentleman from New York 
because of the fact the distinguished gentleman from Ore- 
gon who is so very familiar with the need of the Service 
states that additional funds are necessary to enable pilots 
to fly a greater number of hours which he thinks impor- 
tant to provide for. Without violating the rules of the 
House a proviso can be inserted in this bill providing that 
no pay shall be given to any man in the flying service who 
does not meet these minimum requirements. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Certainly; and that should be 
done. 

Mr. KELLER. What is the law at the present time? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Four hours a month. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLANE. I think we should put a proviso in 
the amendment or in the bill limiting the flying time to not 
less than 10 or 12 hours per month. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee has been exceedingly liberal 
with the Air Corps. Every year for the last 2 or 3 years 
we have put a provision in this bill expressly providing that 
not less than the amount appropriated should be used for 
the purpose of purchasing gasoline and fuel for flying these 
planes. 
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Now, let us see what the situation is, because in our 
enthusiasm we do not want to do things that are utterly 
foolish. . The situation with reference to planes is that we 
will have 958 planes at the end of the next fiscal year as 
against 1,375, estimated as the number that will be on hand 
at the end of the present fiscal year. In other words, we 
will have a considerably lesser number of planes in operation 
than will be operating during this fiscal year of 1934. 

The result will be that, instead of having an average of 
134 flying hours, the number this year by budgetry restric- 
tion, the amount in this bill will provide not for 200 flying 
hours but, in my judgment, for an average number well 
above 200. However, disregarding my personal views, using 
the Department’s own figures, this bill provides for 200 
hours for 1,247 commissioned officers; 200 hours for 6 com- 
missioned Regular Army pilots other than Air Corps; 200 
hours for 200 commissioned officers of the Organized Re- 
serves on extended active duty; 40 commissioned Regular 
Army’ students, 265 hours; 188 Regular Army cadets, 265 
hours; 2 warrant officers, 200 hours; and 25 enlisted pilots, 
Regular Army, 200 hours. There are in these categories 
many officers who fly two or more in a plane; and whenever 
that is done, it is tantamount to doubling up on flying. In 
addition quite a number of the 1,247 officers are not pilots 
but engage in flying under orders for one reason or another. 
I have known of Army officers who have flown as much as 
25,000 miles in the course of a year. The difficulty with 
the gentleman from New York is that he seems to assume 
that a plane carries but one man. Frequently a plane car- 
ries as many as a dozen. All you have to do in order to 
draw flying pay is to fly a minimum of 3 hours per month; 
and so far as the nonflyers in the Army are concerned, 
there are many drawing flying pay who, through choice and 
because they are not pilots, actually fly but the minimum 3 
hours. Of course, whenever flyers or nonflyers do not fly 
any more than enough to draw flying pay, it makes more 
money available for the other flyers. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. KELLER. What does the gentleman mean by a flyer? 
Does he mean a man who sits in the plane and lets someone 
else do the work? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. A doctor, for instance, in 
the Medical Corps draws flight pay whenever he is assigned 
to Air Corps duty and given flight orders. 

Mr. KELLER. Is there not some way of having a man 
know how to fly before he is called a flyer? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Frequently a doctor has to 
go in the air; and if the real necessities of his work do not 
require him to be in the air as much as 3 hours, all he has 
to do to get his flying pay is to fly with somebody else for 
the length of time necessary to make up 3 hours. 

Mr. KELLER. Why should a doctor go up in the air? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I cannot yield further. 

Let me call attention to the further fact that the number 
of flying hours for which we provide corresponds with the 
number provided for the Navy. We are in exact agreement. 
This is approximately the same amount or perhaps a little 
more than the flyers of other countries receive. Last of all, 
the Chief of the Air Corps and his associates who appeared 
before the committee are satisfied with it, and frankly I am 
justified in saying that they do not want this amendment 
added to the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. I take issue with that statement. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I have a letter that will 
come up here shortly saying that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. I should like to see the letter. 

Mr. FISH. I should like to see the letter, too. 
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Mr, COLLINS of Mississippi. They do not want it. They 
have not asked for it, and neither of these services have 
asked this committee for the amendment, but upon the mili- 
tary advice of one Member of this House, and only one 
Member, we are asked to insert in this bill something that 
the Air Corps of the Army has not asked for or the Chief of 
the Air Corps of the Navy has not asked for. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman be allowed to proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
has made a very interesting statement, and I regret that all 
Members could not have heard it. I recognize how difficult 
it would be to hurriedly draw an amendment to absolutely 
require that everyone drawing flight pay fly 250 hours a year, 
since, as the gentleman has pointed out, there are many in 
the Army who are not pilots but who draw flight pay. They 
are only required to fly the minimum time, whereas the 
pilots, by reason of the minimum time allowed to new flyers, 
are permitted to fly 2,000 hours in some cases. I understand 
there are some pilots in the Army who fiy probably 2,500 
hours. It seems that the head of the Service feels that the 
amount in this bill will permit these pilots to be adequately 
trained in flying if he is given the sum recommended, be- 
cause he will distribute such sum on a fair basis between the 
flyers who are pilots and the flyers who are drawing flight 
pay but who cannot fly. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee has treated the Air Corps 
just as well as we feel we should and we think is necessary. 
We have added a million dollars to the Air Corps of the 
Army and we have added it at the place they say they can 
best use it. There are many other places in this bill that a 
million dollars could be expended and with greater profit 
than at the place indicated by the gentleman from New 
York. So when we consider these matters for the benefit 
of the Air Corps, let us consult the Air Corps about them 
before we go ahead and make changes. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. FisH: On page 34, line 3, 
strike out “ $22,396,453 ” and insert in lieu thereof $24,396,453.” 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would provide for 300 flying-hours for our pilots. 
When you contrast this with the number of hours that the 
commercial flyers are allowed per month, 75 to 100 hours, 
the 300 hours a year per pilot is really a very small number 
of hours. We know that flying is very hazardous. We know 
that only recently our Army pilots have been called upon to 
perform a very hazardous duty in winter weather. As a 
result, six aviators went to their death and several hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of equipment was destroyed. 

My mind goes back some years ago to the floods in New 
England and Vermont, when my constituent, Lt. Richard 
Cobb, was asked, and he was delighted to do so, to fly Gen. 
Preston Brown over the Vermont mountains in the ice and 
snow in order to help the people in the flooded area. He 
should have been decorated for great bravery and skillful 
flying. There were no landing fields, and General Brown 
said that this man seemed to land almost on the side of a 
hill. We who have flown over the Vermont mountains and 
their narrow valleys can therefore realize the value of prac- 
tice. Lieutenant Hagenberger has taught and is teaching 
air navigation. He has twice been decorated for extremely 
distinguished service. He has taught hundreds of men air 
navigation, but they must have practice in utilizing that 
knowledge. 

How can our fliers really learn air navigation and the use 
of air instruments if they do not have the necessary prac- 
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tice? They need a great deal of practice to become perfect 
in night flying. This they cannot now have. Our 

fliers must be considered pilots after only 200 hours in the 
air, when no commercial pilot is accepted for commercial 
flying until he has had 2,000 hours in the air. 

Let us go back to 1915, when I saw in San Diego the only 
airplane which the Army owned ‘that would leave the 
ground, piloted by Captain Taliferro with great difficulty. 
The following week that airplane crashed with Captain 
Taliferro, not because he was a poor pilot but because we 
had only an obsolete airplane for him. It was scandalous 
at that time, because our pilots were given such bad planes 
and so little training. 

You all know that during the war practically not a single 
American airplane went to France, and our pilots had to 
fly French airplanes, a humiliation for the richest country 
in the world and unfair to the French, who needed their 
own planes. 

You all know that after 1921 the appropriations were 
somewhat increased, as Congress felt it was not fair to re- 
quire men to fly without proper equipment, proper air- 
planes, and sufficient training. It may interest the House 
to have the list of appropriations for Army aviation since 
1921. It is as follows: 


Appropriations for the Air Corps 


048, 
c ĩ Wĩð — 31. 479. 635 
17˙%˙ͥũ̃ VV»̊i .. .. 8 25, 439, 131 
T.. ...!... Be 126, 324, 185 


To answer the gentleman’s statement that the Army air- 
men do not want to fiy, I know that time after time I have 
asked the men who are on duty at their desks here in 
Washington if they could perform some duty, such as com- 
ing to Massachusetts to speak, or to do something in con- 
nection with air activities there, and their reply has been, 
“We cannot leave our desks; we do not have enough flying 
hours.” This was not said to me for the sake of securing 
added appropriations, but was simply said as a statement 
of fact. Reserve pilots have told me the same thing. 

The whole country, as we know, is aroused over the death 
of the pilots in connection with the Army’s carrying the 
air mail, It is up to the Members of Congress to give the 
Air Service the money in order that it may have the neces- 
sary amount of oil and gas in order to practice flying. Prac- 
tice counts more than anything else in this very hazardous 
service we expect our men to give. 

Mr. Chairman, I know there is not a man here who would 
willingly send any other man’s son to his death because he 
was not properly equipped, and I earnestly hope you will 
support this amendment. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think all of the members of the com- 
mittee want to provide sufficient funds for the Air Corps of 
the Army to have the necessary flying to reach the maxi- 
mum efficiency and to provide also the maximum amount of 
safety for our pilots. It seems to me that the question is 
how much flying is needed to meet these conditions. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisx] has offered an 
amendment increasing the appropriation by $1,000,000 to 
provide 250 hours of flying per annum for each pilot in the 
Air Corps. The gentlewoman from Massachusetts has in- 
troduced an amendment to provide sufficient money so that 


each pilot would have 300 hours of flying each year. 


Ot this amount only $11,599,672 could be used, as the differ- 
ence was impounded under the economy measure 
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The gentleman from New York [Mr. F1su] has referred to 
a conversation he had with a high-ranking officer of the Air 


Corps, but does not give us the name of the officer. I find 
in the hearings before your subcommittee on the War De- 
partment appropriation bill the testimony of General Foulois, 
Chief of the Air Corps, which, I think, throws light on the 
subject and will certainly warrant the committee in adopt- 
ing the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Fisx]. 

On page 448 of the hearings we find this testimony of 
General Foulois: 

General Fovrors. It is desired to again point out to the commit- 
tee certain pertinent facts in connection with annual flying hours 
and fatal aircraft accidents. In the past years that aircraft-acci- 
dent studies have been conducted, it has been obvious that there 
is a pronounced relation between the hours flown and the number 
and rate of aircraft accidents and fatalities. Since 1928 all air- 
craft-accident studies have been conducted in accordance with a 
standard method developed by the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. This method is also followed by the Navy and 
Commerce Departments, and a frequent comparison of the results 
obtained by these three Departments, as well as the results ob- 
tained by the Air Corps over this period of years, indicates that 
the method used is very reliable. 

It is a noticeable fact in studies made since January 1929 that, 
as the flying hours increased, the fatal-accident rate and fatalities 
decreased, and, conversely, when the flying hours decreased, as of 
the fiscal year 1932, the fatal-accident rate and fatalities increased, 
and in the fiscal year 1933, when the flying hours increased, the 
fatal-accident rate and fatalities decreased. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it not also true that 
this really is a matter of economy, because it is extremely 
expensive to lose a plane? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. It is the best economy in the 
world, not only because it involves human life, but it in- 
volves property that costs this Government thousands of 
dollars. 

General Foulois goes on to state: 

The studies made indicate that increased flying hours are a 
vital factor in the reduction of the aircraft-accident rate and 
the number of fatal accidents. Personnel errors are originally 
responsible for more than half of all accidents, and therefore it 
is obvious that in the efforts being made to reduce further air- 
craft-accident rates and the fatality rate they should be directed 
along the lines of improving the flying judgment and tactics of 
the personnel. 

Of course, the only way to improve the flying judgment 
and tactics of the personnel is by providing more flying 
hours for the personnel. 

In view of this statement by General Foulois, emphasizing 
the fact that accidents and fatalities are in direct propor- 
tion to the number of flying hours, I think the committee 
ought to adopt the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York, provide the additional $1,000,000 for fuel 
and oil, so that the pilots in the Air Corps of the Army can 
get at least 250 hours of flying time every year, and I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts) there were 17 ayes and 47 
noes. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisx]. 

The question was taken; and (on a demand for a divi- 
sion by Mr. FisH) there were 48 ayes and 49 noes. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Fis 
and Mr. CoLLINS of Mississippi as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
that there were 64 ayes and 80 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read to page 38, line 14. 
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Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to return to page 28, to the paragraph for 
the construction and repair of hospitals which was passed 
over by unanimous consent on yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For construction and repair of hospitals at military posts already 
established and occupied, including all expenditures for construc- 
tion and repairs required at the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot 
Springs, Ark., and for the construction and repair of general hos- 
pitals and expenses incident thereto, and for additions needed to 
meet the requirements of increased garrisons, and for temporary 
hospitals in standing camps and cantonments; for the alteration 
of permanent buildings at posts for use as hospitals, construction 
and repair of temporary hospital buildings at permanent posts, 
construction and repair of temporary general hospitals, rental or 
purchase of grounds, and rental and alteration of buildings for 
use for hospital purposes in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, including necessary temporary quarters for hospital per- 
sonnel, outbuildings, heating and laundry apparatus, plumbing, 
water and sewers, and electric work, cooking apparatus, and roads 
and walks for the same, $379,136; Provided, That no part of this or 
any other appropriation contained in this act shall be available 
for any expense on account of the Fitzsimons General Hospital 
beyond such an amount as may be necessary for the care of such 
hospital on a bare maintenance basis. 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 29, line 5, after the word “same” strike out the balance 
of the paragraph and in line 5 strike out the figures $379,136" 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $429,521.” 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I rise on a matter not of partisanship but of 
humanity. 

For some 60 years Denver has been a health resort, par- 
ticularly for those who are afflicted with tuberculosis. There 
are maintained in Denver a number of sanitariums by vari- 
ous national organizations. I could give you many examples 
of persons who have gone to Denver and have recovered their 
health. I shall not say that they were cured, because I 
believe that of the great white plague, tuberculosis, there 
is no such thing as a cure but only an arrest of the disease. 

Mark you this: Having once recovered their health or had 
the disease arrested, if they go back to another climate, 
say, to the sea level, or to a moist climate, they break down 
and that is the end. It is essential that they remain at the 
place where their disease was arrested. 

At the beginning of the World War there was a commis- 
sion appointed by the War Department who went out and 
investigated all over the country seeking a proper place for 
the erection of an Army hospital, particularly for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, and Denver was chosen for many 
reasons. 

Now, it is proposed to abolish this hospital, and I am 
offering this amendment which restores fifty thousand-odd 
dollars which was in the Budget, and a motion to strike 
out this proviso at the end of the paragraph on page 29, 
so that the excellent work carried on by Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital may be continued. 

I think that all will agree that Mr. Douglas, of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is not very lavish with money; but I will 
say that the Budget did not recommend the abolition of this 
hospital. I say further that the War Department did not 
recommend this, and I say further that the President of 
the United States did not recommend it. If I had the time 
I could go through these figures and show in detail that the 
proposal in the bill as presented by the committee to close 
Fitzsimons Hospital would not be a measure of real econ- 
omy. In the 6-month period from July 1 to December 31, 
1933, the cost of maintaining the hospital and the patients 
at Fitzsimons Hospital in Denver was the lowest per patient 
per day of any Army hospital. With the permission of the 
House, I shall insert in the Recorp the elaborate table fur- 
nished to me by the War Department. 
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War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Washington. 
Cost per patient-day, 3 year 1934, 6-month period, July 1—Dec. 
31, P7933, based on furnished this Office by hospitals 
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8 new equipment reported as issued and amount of supplies greatly 
uced. 


From this table it will be seen that the cost per patient 
per day at Walter Reed Hospital was $4.6422; at Letterman 
Hospital, San Francisco, $4.5357; at the Army and Navy 
Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., $7.8801; at William Beaumont 
Hospital, at El Paso, Tex., $7.5169; at Fort Sam Houston, 
$4.3537; and at Fitzsimons Hospital, Denver, $4.0537. In 
short, this is not a measure of economy, The mere moving 
of these patients from Fitzsimons General Hospital would 
cost more than the $50,385 which I have asked to be restored 
here in accordance with the recommendations of the Budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado has expired. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman be extended for § minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me to present a request for unanimous con- 
sent? 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 30 minutes, the time to be 
equally divided between those favoring and those opposing 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 30 minutes to include those now 
being consumed by the gentleman from Colorado? The 
debate to continue on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto for 30 minutes after the gentleman has concluded? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time to be equally divided among 
those favorable to and those opposed to the amendment? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes; including the time 
used by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would mean 20 minutes for those 
who are opposed to the amendment, and 10 minutes for 
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those opposed after the gentleman from Colorado has con- 
cluded. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, on the Tth of 
March the Surgeon General of the Army sent me a state- 
ment showing the following number of patients during the 
week ending March 3 at Fitzsimons General Hospital: Army 
personnel, 267; Navy personnel, 4; Veterans’ Administration 
patients, 468; C.C.C., 49; other civilians, male, 62; female, 
41; beneficiaries of soldiers’ home, 23; total, 914. I am 
further informed by the Surgeon General’s Office this morn- 
ing that the other civilians referred to are all dependents of 
the Army, so that the Army personnel and their dependents 
amount to 370 out of the numbers stated. 

I have already shown that this is not a measure of 
economy, as far as the cost of operation is concerned, and 
have shown also that this is not a measure of economy as 
far as the closing of the hospital is concerned, because 
the cost of moving the patients would be as great as the 
$50,385 for which I am asking. 

However, Mr. Chairman, this is something that transcends 
a matter of mere dollars and cents. We are here dealing 
with human lives. There are now 914 patients there. The 
greater portion of them are tuberculosis patients, probably 
70 percent. 

I wish I had the time to give you the statistics showing 
the remarkable record of cures which have been effected at 
Fitzsimons. I wish I could describe for you the excellent 
personnel, the excellent technique in treatment which has 
been developed there. I wish I could take you to Denver 
and go with you through the wards and have you see and 
talk to these men. I wish you could go with me, as I went 
on the Saturday before Christmas, through that hospital. 
I wish we could visit the various wards, and see those fel- 
lows who reached out to me with fevered hands and said in 
hoarse Whispers, Lewis, for God's sake, are they going to 
take us away from here, are they going to break this hos- 
pital up and send us hither and yon to climates where we 
will not be able to live? Are you going to let them do that 
to us?” I said, “ My friends, I will do the best I can, and 
I believe that the Members of the House of Representatives 
will stand by you.” 

Mr. Chairman, in Denver this afternoon 900 people, ap- 
proximately 700 of them tuberculosis patients, are lying in 
hospital beds there wondering what the House of Represen- 
tatives is going to do. Are you going to send them to hos- 
pitals in places and in climates not suitable for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis? Are you going to send them to hos- 
pitals not specially equipped for this purpose? What are 
you going to do? I believe that you are going to adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. These are our men. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Yes; these are our men. From 
practically every district represented in this House some- 
body has gone to Fitzsimons General Hospital, and is there 
right now, because these patients are drawn from all parts 
of the country. Men and women, you who are interested 
in the veterans of the World War, there are over 400 World 
War veterans there this afternoon. They are wondering 
what you are going to do to or for them. I plead, Mr. 
Chairman, I beg, I implore the subcommittee to accept this 
amendment. I beg of them to do this in the name of 
humanity. I believe they will. But if not, then I am con- 
vinced the Members of this House of Representatives of the 
United States will adopt this amendment because, remember, 
we represent, not some bureaucrat who comes up secretly 
before a committee and says he wants such and such done, 
but we represent the people at home and these poor boys 
that I have been describing. [Applause.] Further, I think 
it about time that we asserted ourselves and let some of 
these bureaucrats down here know that we represent, not 
they but the people at home. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Yes. 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman is entirely 
correct. There are 12 men from my district in Fitzsimons 
General Hospital today and St. Louis is probably 800 miles 
away from this hospital. You are fighting for our veterans 
as well as your own. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado has again expired. 

Mr. STUDLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado has expired. 

Mr. STUDLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man have 1 additional minute to answer my question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been fixed for debate on 
this amendment and cannot be extended. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, who is controlling the time 
on this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. No request was made by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Cors], further than that there 
should be 10 minutes more debate favoring the amendment 
and 20 minutes’ debate opposing the amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. May I have control of the time 
on this side? 

Mr. PARKS. That is entirely agreeable to us, if it is satis- 
factory to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. That permission has not been extended 
by the committee, and the Chair would not be authorized, 
without some direction, to designate some Member to con- 
trol the time. Under the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi, it would be in the discretion of the Chair how 
the time shall be disposed of. 

Mr. PARKS. May I ask the Chair how he intends to con- 
trol this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair intends to recognize, with 
no specification of person, those favoring the amendment for 
10 minutes and those opposed to the amendment for 20 min- 
utes. If some Member will now rise who is opposed to the 
amendment, unless the Chair receives other direction from 
the committee, the Chair will recognize that gentleman in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. THOMASON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THomason] opposed to the amendment? 

Mr. THOMASON. I am. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I entertain the highest 
regard for our distinguished friend the gentleman from 
Colorado, Mr. LEWIS. He is one of the finest and most able 
men in this body. Likewise, I have a very great admiration 
for the splendid work that has been done at the Fitzsimons 
Hospital in Denver for so many years. Let it be understood 
that I am not asking for the abandonment of that hospital. 
We need more tubercular hospitals all over the country. 
I know something about tuberculosis hospitals myself. I 
know something about them from personal experience, be- 
cause I went West many years ago and have been a patient 
in a tubercular hospital. I know the game and sympathize 
with the situation of my friend. However, let us not go off 
at a tangent about this amendment. This is no attack, as I 
understand it, on Fitzsimons Hospital. Certainly I would 
be the last one to engage in it if it were. As far as I know 
after reading the report and the hearings, this does not 
necessarily mean that Fitzsimons Hospital will be closed. 

The reason I oppose the amendment is this affects Army 
patients and not veterans. The gentleman offers an amend- 
ment to increase the appropriation by $50,000 only. Does 
anyone think that would operate a hospital like that? No. 
That hospital is today almost full of veterans, and the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau pays for the upkeep and maintenance of that 
hospital, with the exception of perhaps a comparatively 
small number. I thoroughly sympathize with the gentleman 
from Colorado, because last year I had the cry raised on 
me, “Follow the committee. Follow the committee.” The 


claim is made that the committee has studied these questions 
and also that it acts on the recommendation of the War 
Department, 
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Last year I had Fort D. A. Russell in my district aban- 
doned almost overnight. Then when the economy bill was 
passed there was the William Beaumont Hospital in my city 
that was then almost filled with patients, and many of them 
were veterans. That is an up-to-date, modern hospital. 
That is an Army hospital and is only about one third filled 
at this time. The veterans were moved out and sent to Al- 
buquerque and other hospitals. The only thing this bill does 
is to say that the Army patients in the Fitzsimons Hospital 
at Denver shall be taken back to the place where it was 
provided they should be taken, which is William Beaumont 
Hospital in El Paso, Tex. We are not asking for a single 
veteran to be taken back there. I want no injustice done 
Fitzsimons. Let it be taken over by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration or handled in the way the committee and the War 
Department think best. I only ask that the Army patients 
be sent back to William Beaumont Hospital, which is now 
exclusively an Army hospital. The committee says the 
buildings at Fitzsimons are not modern or permanent and 
that $5,000,000 will have to be spent there if it is to be 
made a modern hospital. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Does not the gentleman know 
that the Army has been maintaining this place, and this 
provides that the hospital shall be placed on a maintenance 
basis, which simply means a caretaker is provided? 

Mr. THOMASON. But you are not foreclosed from deal- 
ing with the Veterans’ Bureau just as you have been doing 
in the past. Ninety percent of your money today comes from 
the Veterans’ Bureau, and I see no reason why you cannot 
continue to deal with them. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. 
further? 

Mr. THOMASON. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Does not the gentleman know 
that although the Veterans’ Bureau has been maintaining 
this hospital in part by contributions, that there are patients 
from other bureaus of the Government? 

Mr. THOMASON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. And does he not know further 
that the appropriation for the Veterans’ Administration is 
contained in the independent offices appropriation bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THomason] has expired. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has already been allotted. 

Mr. PARKS. If there is no objection, I will be glad to 
have the gentleman use 5 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. If, by unanimous consent, the gentle- 
man is allowed to consume more of the time allotted in 
opposition, that is perfectly agreeable to the Chair. 

i Mr. PARKS. Cannot the Chair extend the gentleman’s 
ime? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time can be extended 
only by the Committee. 

Mr. PARKS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman be allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMASON. Iam afraid the gentleman from Colo- 
rado was not here at the opening of my remarks. This is 
nothing personal against the gentleman from Colorado, 
whom I admire very much, or against the Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital. I would like to see them keep the veterans, 
but the Army patients taken from a strictly Army hospital 
should be placed there. It is a modern hospital and should 
be filled. Fifty thousand dollars will not support this hos- 
pital. It must still get help from the Veterans’ Bureau. 

It is practically no appropriation for an Army hospital but 
it can continue as a veterans’ hospital. When the economy 
bill was passed last year all but about 146 of the patients 
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were taken out of the William Beaumont Hospital, and all 
veterans were removed except emergency cases. 

Now, if you are going to say that the William Beaumont 
Hospital at El Paso shall not be a veterans’ hospital, you 
ought to make it what the law intended—an Army hospital— 
and bring back the Army patients to William Beaumont 
Hospital. Keep the veterans in your hospital but bring the 
Army patients back to William Beaumont. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Do not the authorities agree that the climate 
at El Paso is very suitable for tubercular patients? 

Mr. THOMASON. It is not nearly so severe in winter 
as Denver; perhaps it is a little hotter in summer, but the 
doctors all over the country now say that El Paso, Tucson, 
Phoenix, Albuquerque, Denver, anywhere in that high, dry 
region is conducive to health and to the cure of tuberculosis. 

Let Denver, Albuquerque, and the other places serve the 
veterans as they have in the past. This committee has 
studied the subject and the House was told only yesterday 
by the chairman that the bill came in with the unanimous 
support of the committee. Not only that, but if you read 
the hearings, you will see that General Patterson, Surgeon 
General, put his unqualified endorsement on it, speaking for 
the War Department. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Did the gentleman ever hear of 
the report and the resolution adopted by the Federal Board 
of Hospitalization? 

Mr. THOMASON. I very frankly say to the gentleman 
that I have not. I contend that Beaumont Hospital should 
have the Army patients and the veterans can be taken care 
of at the various veterans’ hospitals. They are entitled to 
the best. Let us follow the law and the recommendation of 
the committee. The law made it an Army hospital. What 
I am asking is only what the committee unanimously agrees, 
and what the War Department says, ought to be done. 
Frankly, I think veterans should be admitted to William 
Beaumont Hospital. There are many sick World War and 
Spanish War veterans in and about El Paso who need hos- 
pitalization. They have no money and their families live 
in El Paso. I only want this fine modern hospital in El Paso 
filled when good men are begging to get in it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I wish to pro- 
ceed in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot conceive why these hospitals 
should be called either Veterans’ Bureau hospitals or Army 
hospitals; they are all Government hospitals. 

The Fitzsimons Hospital houses not only the constituents 
of the gentleman from Colorado who has presented the 
amendment, but it houses your constituents and mine, sent 
there on account of the climate. 

I want the chairman of the committee to tell me if it is not 
a fact that the Army has always claimed it can take care 
of a patient cheaper than the Veterans’ Bureau. Further, 
the Army has shown that it has and can do so. Has not the 
Army always made this claim? 

Mr. COLLENS of Mississippi. I think that is true, both 
in the Army and the Navy hospitals. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes; and it is a fact also 
they are now taking care of these men at this hospital for 
$3.25 a day. That is what General Patterson said in the 
hearings. See if the Veterans’ Bureau can do it for a like 
amount. 

The chairman of the subcommittee put the answer in his 
mouth when he asked the Surgeon General the question 
about closing the Fitzsimons Hospital. 

The Surgeon General answered as it seemed to me the 
chairman desired him to answer judging from the way the 
question was put. 

My district in St. Louis is about 1,000 miles away from the 
Fitzsimons Hospital, but boys from my district are being 
cared for at that place and they are satisfied with the treat- 
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ment and with the present personnel. They are as happy 
as men in their condition could possibly be. 

Now, I am not interested as to what patients the gentle- 
man from Texas wants housed in his district; I want my 
veterans taken care of, and it does not seem to be in the 
interest of a real sick man to move him 500 miles or more. 
If these men can be cared for in Colorado as cheap as or 
cheaper than they can in Texas, let us keep them in Colo- 
rado where they are contented. 

Mr. THOMASON. They are all veterans are they not? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. This hospital should be kept 
open. It does not make any difference whether they are 
Army hospitals or Veterans’ Bureau hospitals. It is ad- 
mitted the Army hospitals are run at less expense to the 
Government than the Veterans’ Bureau can run hospitals, 
Nobody will deny this statement. There is not a Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital in the United States that is run as cheaply 
as an Army hospital; and the Army gives them just as fine 
treatment and food as the Veterans’ Bureau ever did. 

Now, do not overlook this fact: The law says “ hospitaliza- 
tion will be granted if beds are available.” That clause 
places the Veterans’ Bureau in the position where it can 
only hospitalize a certain number of men, and that number 
is based upon the number of beds available. Close Fitz- 
simons General Hospital and you will cut the hospital facili- 
ties about 1,000 beds. Do you want to do that? Of course 
you do not. 

All the letters we receive from taxpayers who are opposed 
to certain benefits being paid veterans always read that they 
want us to take care of the sick veteran who cannot take 
care of himself. All Members have received hundreds of 
such letters. It indicates even the hard-boiled who are 
opposed to paying veterans pensions favor taking care of 
the disabled. 

If you adopt this amendment you will serve notice on the 
Army that you want this hospital continued. 

I am not in favor of letting the Army say it no longer 
wants to take care of the World War veteran at Fitzsimons 
Hospital. I am in favor of telling them to take care of 
those veterans. This amendment means, if adopted, that 
it is notice to the Army to continue as you have in the past 
at this hospital. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 
CApplause.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak 
3 minutes in support of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is an old saying that no question is 
ever settled until it is settled right, but it has been my ex- 
perience and observation down here during the past year 
that the saying has about twice too much language in it. 
The saying should be shortened to, “No question is ever 
settled.” It seems to be a question here very largely of 
whose ox is gored, and in this respect I have considerable 
sympathy for the gentleman from Texas, because I happen 
to have a situation with respect to a veterans’ hospital 
where I have been kept in hot water ever since the passage 
of the Economy Act. It looks as if just as soon as a status 
is set up and fixed and you turn your back somebody comes 
along and kicks it over. So much has gone on to disturb, 
upset, and demoralize the veterans’ hospital in my district 
that sometimes I wish it was in somebody else’s district. 

If this was a case in which on the score of efficiency and 
economy a large number of these hospitals were being 
closed, a man might reconcile himself as being subjected 
only to the common lot, but when I look through this large 
bill, carrying two or three hundred million dollars and the 
long section devoted to hospitals, I find only one hospital, 
Fitzsimons Hospital, singled out, and from that hospital 
there is to be chiseled the lousy sum of $50,000. 

The gentleman from Texas says it is only for taking the 
Army patients out of this hospital. What I fear is that it 
is the intrusion of the camel’s nose into the tent, to be 
followed by the abandonment or the closing down of the 
hospital, because the Surgeon General of the Army, whom 
the gentleman from Texas quotes on the floor, made that 
recommendation many months ago, to close the hospital 
down. 
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I can add nothing to the able showing made by my col- 
league [Mr. Lewis], but I want to say that it looks to me 
as if there were some people down here in Washingon in 
high places who are obsessed with the notion that the United 
States is bounded on the west by the Missouri River. We 
out there are made to feel as if we were only step-children 
of this great Republic. I do not mean to classify the able 
chairman of the subcommittee in that category, but I would 
like to remind the gentlemen on this side of the House that 
that territory west of the Missouri River saved the last Dem- 
ocratic President of this country in 1916 and it is not too 
much of a conjecture that it might be called upon to save 
the present President. It is decidedly unfortunate that this 
hospital, singled out for such treatment, should be located 
adjacent to the capital city of the Rocky Mountain region, 
where there are exceptional publicity facilities for the pur- 
pose of making the most, and by that I mean the worst, of 
this proposition to close Fitzsimons Hospital, and if this 
amendment goes through, which may prove to be only the 
start of a plan to close this hospital, the most unfavorable 
publicity will be given to the proposition throughout this 
entire western area. 

Mr. FISH. Is Denver the very best place to have such a 
hospital? 

Mr, MARTIN of Colorado. I have in mind one better 
place in my district that now has a Government hospital, 
so that I could not make such an admission in the Recorp. 
[Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mrs. McCARTHY.. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the statement has been emphatically made 
that this hospital is not to close. However, I call attention 
to the statement of General Patterson himself, when he ap- 
peared before the committee. The question was asked him 
why this hospital had not been transferred to the Veterans’ 
Administration, if he was objecting to the Army maintain- 
ing it. He said that he would be delighted to transfer it to 
the Veterans’ Administration but had been unable so far to 
do so. Later in his testimony, when he was asked if there 
were any other hospitals he wanted closed, he stated no. He 
said: : 

We have no hospitals we want to close except the Fitzsimons 
Hospital. 

So, Mr. Chairman, there is not any question in the world 
but what this hospital is going to be entirely closed if this 
appropriation is not granted. 

I am also interested in a large veterans’ hospital at Wich- 
ita, Kans. We have a large, brandnew veterans’ hospital 
there, but I would not be so selfish as to stand up here today 
and in order to get more veterans into that hospital at 
Wichita try to have another hospital in an adjoining State 
closed. This would not be fair to the veterans. [Applause.] 

There are many veterans in the Fitzsimons Hospital who 
are not in condition to be moved. It would be an injustice 
to them. This Fitzsimons Hospital is needed as it never 
has been needed before. Prior to the time the benefits to 
the veterans were cut they were able to pay for their own 
hospitalization, but now this hospital is an extreme neces- 
sity. It ill-behooves us at this time for a pitiful sum of 
$50,000 to close this hospital. The fly in the ointment is 
that the Army does not want to have the $50,000 chalked up 
to them. They want it chalked up to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Perhaps this can be done eventually, but until 
this is done we should take care of the veterans until the 
transfer can be made. [Applause.] * 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I rise again in 
further support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, something has been said here about the 
supposedly careful investigation being made by the Surgeon 
General of the Army. May I call attention to the fact 
that there is a Federal Board of Hospitalization in this 
country composed of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
and the Surgeons General of the Army, of the Navy, of 
the Public Health Service, and others, whose names I shall 
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put in the Record. May I say further that last summer I 
appeared before this Hospitalization Board and in a reso- 
lution, joined in by all members including the Surgeon 
General of the Army, it was resolved on July 25, 1933, 
that Fitzsimons General Hospital. should be used for all 
tuberculous beneficiaries of the Federal Government until 
the entire hospitalization situation could be studied by this 
Hospitalization Board. Mr. Chairman, may I further say 
that this resolution was approved on August 1, 1933, by the 
President of the United States. 

The resolution was as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE FEDERAL BOARD OF HOSPITALIZATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JULY 25, 1933 

Whereas the War Department since 1918 has operated the Fitz- 
simons General Hospital at Denver, Colo.; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration prior to the act of March 
20, 1933, made extensive use of this facility by reason of the rela- 
tively large ex-service population in the area served by it and the 
lack of 3 Administration facilities in the same general 
area; an 

Whereas regulations issued pursuant to the act of March 20, 
1933, authorize the Veterans’ Administration to use War, Navy, 
Public Health, and Interior Department hospitals in emergency 
cases only for beneficiaries suffering from service-connected disa- 
bilities; and 

Whereas the War Department has advised the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization that neither its present nor prospective load at 
that location is adequate to insure economical operation of that 
facility; and 

Whereas it has been determined that the estimated hospital load 
of the War Department and that of the Veterans’ Administration 
for all classes of patients is sufficient at that location to enable 
that facility to be operated on an economical basis; and 

Whereas the Federal Board of Hospitalization is now making a 
survey of all Government hospital facilities, which survey has not, 
however, reached the point where a definite determination is war- 
ranted; and 

Whereas this survey is expected to result in the submission to 
the President of definite recommendations to insure the maximum 
possible use of Government hospital facilities: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Board of Hospitalization recommends 
to the President that the Fitzsimons General Hospital at Denver 
be used for all tuberculous beneficiaries of the Federal Government 
until such time as the findings of said Board in connection with 
the above survey have been communicated to the President. 

Frang T. Hines, Chairman. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. . 


Approved: 
Aucust 1, 1933. 


The following is the Federal Board of Hospitalization: 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Chairman, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Maj. Gen. R. U. Patterson, Surgeon General United States 


Rear Admiral P. S. Rossiter, Surgeon General United 
States Navy. 

Surg. Gen. H. S. Cumming, United States Public Health 
Service. 

Dr. William A. White, Superintendent St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. 

Hon. J. Crawford Biggs, Solicitor General of the United 
States. 

Col. George E. Ijams, Assistant Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Gen. George H. Wood, special representative of Adminis- 
trator on matters pertaining to national homes. 

It is too bad that debate on a matter of this importance 
must be closed in 30 minutes. Before I conclude, may I not 
take you back again to Denver? Take you back to the four 
or five hundred men with pallid lips and hectic cheeks, lying 
in their beds, whispering hoarsely one to the other: “ What 
is the Congress of the United States going to do to us?” 
What is Congress going to do? Are we going to turn out 
those boys who lost their health in the service of our coun- 
try—turn them out like worn-out. horses—to die? Are we 
going to cast them aside like old gloves, like old shoes, 
which have served our purpose? It is an old adage that 
republics are ungrateful. Is the American Republic going 
to be ungrateful? I believe by our votes we shall disprove 
that adage by adopting this amendment, as I pray God that 
we do. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the insertion 
of this language in the bill is solely because of the War De- 
partment’s recommendation that this hospital should be 
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closed because it is not needed and that it would be in the 
interest of economy to close it. They do not recommend 
economies very often, but here is an instance when they 
have. They recommend that this institution be closed and 
placed in a stand-by condition and the committee has acted 
in accordance with their recommendation. 

General Patterson, the surgeon general, is not the only 
individual in the War Department who has recommended 
the closing down of this institution. On three different oc- 
casions the Inspector General of the Army has recommended 
the closing of Fitzsimons Hospital. 

Here is the situation there. They have 156 buildings of 
war-time construction, not one of which is closer to the 
other than 200 feet, and only 2 of the 156 buildings are of 
permanent construction. The administration building and 
the officers’ club are of permanent, fireproof construction. 

We are face to face with one of two alternatives. We 
must either close this institution or we must appropriate 
approximately $5,000,000 for the purpose of building a new 
hospital, which neither the Veterans’ Bureau nor the Army 
needs. If you want to accept the responsibility, in spite of 
the recommendations of the War Department, of continuing 
to hospitalize Army and Veterans’ Administration patients 
in buildings such as are available at Fitzsimons, the respon- 
sibility is yours. 

I have here a letter from General Patterson on this sub- 
ject. He says many things in this letter. He states that 
there are 914 patients at the Fitzsimons Hospital, 466 of 
whom are veteran patients, 267 Army patients, and 4 Navy 
patients. There are C.C.C. boys there and civilians to the 
extent of 62 males and 41 females, and beneficiaries of the 
soldiers’ homes to the extent of 23. 

The third paragraph of the letter states that the aver- 
age maintenance cost of Fitzsimons General Hospital for 
the past 10 years has been $307,333. At the Beaumont Gen- 
eral Hospital, $96,000 is the cost. Maintenance cost means 
upkeep and repair of buildings, utilities, and so forth. 

The Quartermaster General’s Office estimate that at the 
present time the maintenance cost of Fitzsimons General 
Hospital is $230,000, and adding the upkeep of the Beau- 
mont Hospital of $96,000, shows a total maintenance cost of 
both institutions of $326,000. If the patients are removed to 
the Beaumont General Hospital, the maintenance cost will 
be increased there somewhat, bringing the cost up to $105,- 
000. ‘Therefore there would be an average maintenance- 
cost saving, if the Beaumont General Hospital were used for 
tubercular patients and the Fitzsimons General Hospital 
closed, of $221,896. 

Do not be deceived by the $50,000 proposal which the 
amendment proposes to restore to the bill. Fifty thousand 
dollars is just a drop in the bucket, and, furthermore, every 
one of the doctors and nurses and enlisted men now on duty 
at Fitzsimons General Hospital will be transferred to other 
hospitals where their services are needed; and if they are 
not transferred, we will have to employ additional medical 
officers, nurses, and other civilians to take their places. 

There are other points in General Patterson’s letter which, 
if I have the time, I shall refer to shortly; but here is the 
situation with reference to this hospital. I have a statement 
furnished me this morning by General Hines on this 
hospital: 

As to the home States of patients hospitalized there, Ala- 
bama has 2; Arizona, 1; Arkansas, 7; California, 2; Con- 
necticut, 1; District of Columbia, 1; Florida, 1; Georgia, 4; 
Illinois, 4; Iowa, 4; Kansas, 2; Kentucky, 3; Maine, 1; Mary- 
land, 1; Massachusetts, 1; Michigan, 3; Minnesota, 9; Mis- 
souri—that my friend Jack Cocuran is so solicitous about 
has 5; Nebraska has 3; New Jersey, 3; New York, 9; North 
Carolina, 1; Ohio, 4; Oklahoma, 4; Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, 
9; Rhode Island, 1; South Dakota, 2; Texas, 6; Utah, 1; 
Virginia, 2; West Virginia, 4; Wisconsin, 2; Wyoming, 3; 
and outside of the United States, 3. 

General Hines also furnished a statement of Veterans’ 
Administration facilities showing the unoccupied beds as of 
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hospitals and the ones to which would be sent the Veterans’ 
Administration patients who are now in the Fitzsimons 
Hospital. 

The first one of these TB hospitals to which these pa- 
tients would be sent is Albuquerque, N.Mex., where there are 
vacant beds to the extent of 36; Boise, Idaho, has vacant 
beds to the extent of 9; Fort Bayard, N.Mex., has vacant 
beds to the extent of 125; Fort Harrison, Mont., has vacant 
beds to the extent of 21; Hot Springs, S.Dak., has vacant 
beds to the extent of 45; Legion, Tex., has vacant beds to the 
extent of 34; Livermore, Calif., has 13 vacant beds; Los 
Angeles, Calif., has 45 vacant beds; Oteen, N.C., has 143 
vacant beds; Outwood, Ky., has 144 vacant beds; Rutland 
Heights, Mass., has 16 vacant beds; San Fernando, Calif., 
has 3 vacant beds; Walla Walla, Wash., has 71 vacant beds; 
Whipple, Ariz., has 199 vacant beds; making a total of 1,371 
beds, and the Veterans’ Bureau has at Fitzsimons Hospital 
now but 468 patients. : 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I think the gentleman wants 
to be fair, and I should like to have him yield right here. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I resent the imputation that 
I am not fair. If the gentleman—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I want to comment on the 
kind of argument the gentleman is putting across here to 
. to induce the Members to vote with the com- 

ttee. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi: I resent the imputation; 
and, for that reason, I will not yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that we can fill those beds before we get through with 
the Economy Act. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I want to say in connection 
with that remark that Colonel Ijams told me that the 
Economy Act had nothing whatever to do with tubercular 
patients. He said that they were stable and would remain 
stable and had been stable for the last few years, and that 
the provisions of the Economy Act had nothing whatever to 
do with a lesser number of beds or a lesser or greater num- 
ber of tubercular patients. 

Mr. MOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MOTT. I just want to contradict that statement. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I do not yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MOTT. Then I will ask the gentleman from his own 
personal knowledge—— 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. If the gentleman wants to 
ask a question, I will yield. 

Mr. MOTT. I will ask the gentleman if he does not know 
of his own knowledge and from what he has read of the 
hearings on the economy bill that the passage of the 
Economy Act threw thousands of tubercular patients out of 
veterans’ hospitals? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Colonel Ijams told me and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Boiron] that it had not 
thrown a single tuberculosis patient out of a hospital. 

Mr. MOTT. The colonel is mistaken, and the record will 
show it. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired, and the question 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. LEwISI. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CorLINs of Mississippi) there were 70 ayes and 22 noes. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers 
Mr. Lewis of Colorado and Mr. CoLLINS of Mississippi. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
that there were 74 ayes and 51 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No part of the appropriations made in this act shall be avail- 
able for pay, allowances, or traveling or other expenses of any 
officer or enlisted man of the National Guard who may be draw- 
ing a pension, disability allowance, disability compensation, or 
retired pay (where retirement has been made on account of phys- 


ical disability or age) from the Government of the United States: 
ovided, That nothing in this provision shall be so construed 
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as to prevent the application of funds herein contained to the pay, 
allowances, or traveling expenses of any Officer or enlisted man 

of the National Guard who may surrender said pension, disability 
allowance, disability compensation, or retired pay for the period of 
his service in the National Guard: Provided further, That present 
adjutants general who may be drawing such emoluments may be 
continued in a federally recognized status without pay under 
this act. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the War Department appropriation bill, 
H.R. 8471, now before the House, carries with it a total 
appropriation of $279,541,505 for the fiscal year 1934-35, 
or approximately $2.25 per capita, for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States, 

I am not a pacifist. I believe that if you have anything 
worth defending that it should be defended; that our coun- 
try should be defended and an adequate national defense 
maintained is a duty which the Congress owes to the coun- 
try under existing world policies. 

As long as the civilized nations of the world continue 
under the present policy, the expenditure of these huge sums 
of money which we appropriate for national defense will 
continue and must be exacted from the people. 

The world today is groaning under the merciless heel of 
taxation for purposes of war, to pay for the destruction 
caused by war and as the direct or indirect result of war. 
It is a rebuke to civilization itself that this is so, and well 
might we ask the question: When will the people of the 
world, imbued with a sense of justice and right, turn from 
the present policy of expenditure of enormous sums of 
money, to protect themselves from nothing but fear of each 
other? 

It is interesting to note that the total tax revenue of the 
United States Government for the fiscal year 1933 was 
$1,855,174,208 and that we expended for national defense 
and military pensions the great sum of $1,501,738,000, or 
80.9 percent of all the tax money received. The national 
defense alone cost $636,765,000, or 34.3 percent of the total 
amount received, and less than 20 percent of all tax money 
received by the Government of the United States is left to be 
used for the constructive purposes of peace and progress. 

Great Britain for the same year received $704,654,000 in 
tax revenue and spent for her Army, Navy, and air forces 
$102,990,000, or 14.6 percent, and her combined expenditure 
for Army, Navy, and air forces and war pensions was $150,- 
190,000, or 21.3 percent of her total tax revenue, compared 
with 80.9 in the United States. 

France for the same year received in tax revenue 35,610,- 
896,000 francs and provided for military expenditure 11,910,- 
400,000 francs, or 33.4 percent of her total tax income. In 
addition to that amount she expended for military pensions 
2,077,600,000 francs, or a total of 13,988,000,000 francs, or 
39.3 percent of her total tax income, as compared with 80.9 
percent in the United States. 

I present these figures and comparative expenditures for 
war and the result of war to the attention of the House and 
the country that the people might know the price we pay 
for the most barbaric art in existence after 2,000 years of 
the Christian era. We all look forward to the time when 
the other nations of the world will follow the leadership of 
this Government in its endeavor to outlaw war by treaty and 
to make war impossible by world disarmament. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No appropriation contained in this act shall be available for 
any expense for or on account of a larger number of mounted 


and medical units, and military police, wagon, and service com- 
panies of the National Guard than were in existence on June 30, 
1932. 


Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AYRES] 
be permitted, when he returns to the Chamber, to offer an 
amendment at this point. Mr. Ayres has been called to the 
White House, and could not be present at this time, other- 
wise he would have been here to offer his amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
AyrEs] be permitted to offer an amendment at this point 
upon his return, and that no other amendment be permitted 
to be offered. Is there objection? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Reserving the right to object, I wished 
to offer an amendment to a paragraph that has been passed 
over. I was looking over a manuscript when it was passed 
and did not notice where the Clerk was reading. I would, 
of course, not object to a request like this by the gentleman 
from Mississippi, but I ask unanimous consent to return to 
that paragraph. 
ae COLLINS of Mississippi. I shall have to object to 

t. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Let me say that the nature 
of the amendment to be offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas is to put the Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps 
on the same status as to drills as the National Guard. 

Of course, his amendment will be subject to a point of 
order, but as far as I am concerned I shall not make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 
The chairman, of course, does not intend to preclude any 
member of the committee from offering an amendment to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas in case he so 
desires—just as a matter of principle. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Only such amendments as 
may be germane to the Ayres amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi as stated? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I rise to pay my personal tribute 
to the chairman of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cotumns], which brings in this bill. For 
over a year now I have read in the newspapers, in the mail, 
and heard from many people, statements denouncing Ross 
Corns, of Mississippi, as a pacifist. Bravely and boldly, 
brilliantly, he stood up against that fire. I do not know 
any man who has shown a greater genius for marking out 
a course and policy and charter for the Army than Ross 
Cottins, of Mississippi. Motorization and machinization 
have become words in the Congress of the United States 
well understood because of his brilliant elucidation of their 
meaning in warfare. The old order of the Army is passing 
away under the sledge-hammer blows of Ross Corrs, and 
the future will find us able to stand up against any foe with 
the most modern equipment, owing to the fact that he has 
persisted in that course which we are now adopting as a 
national policy. 

I compliment him upon his heroism, on his individuality 
in thinking. I compliment him for standing up against all 
tradition. I compliment him for standing against the press 
of the country, against every bit of propaganda that has 
attempted to swerve him from the magnificent work that is 
now so successful. I compliment Ross CoLLINs for his in- 
dustry, for his marvelous ability to portray his objective, 
so that all are persuaded that the course he advocates is the 
course that will bring greatest security to America. He is 
not a pacifist, except that he wants America to have the 
peace of victory in the event of war. He is not a pacifist, 
except that he wants to put America in such a state of pre- 
paredness that no nation will dare to wage war against her. 

I rise to make these few remarks as a humble Member 
of Congress and in compliment of a man who has shown as 
a Congressman all of the qualities of a soldier, all of the 
brave, heroic, intellectual qualities that we should have in 
the Army of the United States. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ORGANIZED RESERVES 
For pay and allowances of members of the Officers’ Reserve 


Corps on active duty in accordance with law; mil , reimburse- 
ment of actual traveling expenses, or per diem allowances in lieu 


thereof, as authorized by law: Provided, That the mileage allow- 
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ance to members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when called into 
active service for training for 15 days or less shall not exceed 4 
cents per mile; pay, transportation, subsistence, clothing, and 
medical and hospital treatment of members of the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps; conducting correspondence or extension courses for 
instruction of members of the Reserve Corps, including necessary 
supplies, procurement of maps and textbooks, and transportation 
and traveling expenses of employees; purchase of training manu- 
als, including Government publications and blank forms, sub- 
scriptions to magazines and periodicals of a professional or tech- 
nical nature; establishment, maintenance, and operation of di- 
visional and regimental headquarters and of camps for training of 
the Organized Reserves; for miscellaneous expenses incident to 
the administration of the Organized Reserves, including the 
maintenance and operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicles; for the actual and necessary expenses, or per diem in lieu 
thereof, at rates authorized by law, incurred by officers and en- 
listed men of the Regular Army traveling on duty in connection 
with the Organized Reserves; for expenses incident to the use, in- 
cluding upkeep and depreciation costs, of supplies, equipment, 
and matériel furnished in accordance with law from stocks under 
the control of the War Department, except that not to exceed 
808,400 of this appropriation shall be available for expenditure 
by the Chief of the Air Corps for the production and purchase of 
new airplanes and their equipment, spare parts, and accessories; 
for transportation of baggage, including packing and crating, of 
Reserve officers ordered to active duty for not less than 6 months; 
for the medical and hospital treatment of members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, who 
suffer personal injury or contract disease in line of duty, as 
provided by the act of April 26, 1928 (U.S.C., supp. VI, title 10, 
secs, 451, 455), and for such other purposes in connection there- 
with as are authorized by the said act, including pay and allow- 
ances, subsistence, transportation, and burial expenses; in all, 
$3,986,859; and no part of such total sum shall be available for 
any expense incident to giving flight training to any officer of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps unless he shall be found physically and 
professionally qualified to perform aviation service as an aviation 
Pilot, by such agency as the Secretary of War may designate: 
Provided, That not to exceed $100,000 of this appropriation may 
be used for establishment and maintenance of divisional and 
regimental headquarters. 


Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lamnecx: Page 52, line 7, after the 
word “all”, strike out “3,986,859” and insert in lieu thereof 
* 6,000,000,” 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Chairman, this is the same old fight 
we have every year about providing enough money to prop- 
erly train Reserve officers. We have 86,000 Reserve officers 
now, and in case of emergency the Reserve will be required 
to furnish 70,000 Reserve officers, the Regular Army 12,000 
Reserve, and the National Guard 12,000. This appropriation 
is $2,460,352 less than the last 4-year average. In 1933 we 
trained 21,000 Reserve officers. In the year that will close 
June 30, 1934, we will have trained only about 10,000, and 
in this appropriation bill we provide for the training of 
about 14,000 officers. In other words, it would take 6 years 
to train the entire personnel in the Reserve Corps for only 
one 2-week period. I claim that if the Reserve officers are 
worth five cents, they are worth at least a sufficient amount 
of training each year to make them worth something to the 
National Army. Therefore, I offer this amendment and 
hope it will be adopted. The Army say they ought to train 
at least 30,000 officers each year, and this appropriation 
provides for the training of only 14,000. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Does the gentleman know 
how many assignable Reserve officers there are? 

Mr. LAMNECK. Eighty-six thousand. 

Mr. KINNEY. And these Reserve officers are of great 
value to the Army; and is it not because of them that in 
large measure the United States is better prepared for war 
than it ever was? 

Mr. LAMNECK. I think the gentleman is correct. That 
is all I have to say. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the situ- 
ation this year with reference to the Reserves is entirely 
different from what it has been in the past. This bill car- 
ries 15 days’ training for 14,405 Reserve officers. Counting 
rotation or turnovers, so to speak, we will have, I should 
say, approximately 10,000 Reserve officers on active duty in 
connection with C.C.C. activities. I don’t want anyone to 
get the impression that we have, or will have, that many 
Reserves at any one time with the C.C.C., but there is a 
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turnover among the men on duty with C.C.C. outfits, and 
it has been estimated by reliable parties that the aggregate 
number will reach 10,000. In addition to that, we have 
7,200 R.O.T.C. graduates that take active-duty training 
every year. So, counting the 14,405 in this bill, the 7,200 
that receive training through the R.O.T.C. summer camps—a 
42 days’ training course—and those in the C.C.C., we will 
have 31,605 Reserve officers next year getting training. 

It has been the policy of the War Department to give 
some measure of training to Reserve officers at least once 
in every 3 years. There are only 58,373 assignable combat 
Reserve officers. Assignable Reserve officers are those who 
have taken not less than the minimum requisite of training 
during their current enrollment to indicate a degree of in- 
terest worthy of continued recognition. A Reserve officer 
need take little or no active training to qualify as an assign- 
able Reserve officer. His training may consist of a corre- 
spondence course. So, with the amount carried in this bill 
for training through the medium of the 15-day camps and 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in conjunction with 
those to be trained with the Citizens’ Conservation Corps, 
more than 50 percent of the assignable combat officers of 
the Officers Reserve Corps will receive training next year. 

I just want to say this to you: The concern of this Con- 
gress should be with regard to those Reserve officers who 
have come into the Service since the war. Those who came 
in after the war are rather too old, in my opinion, to have 
very much worth, except in administrative jobs, in the 
next war. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has brought you this pro- 
vision just exactly as it came to us from the Budget, and I 
assume it came to the Budget in exactly this form from the 
War Department. At any rate, not a single individual who 
has testified from the War Department has complained of 
this provision; and if it had not been satisfactory to them, 
I am confident that they would have managed to convey 
that information to at least one member of the committee. 

I just want to make this plea to you. We have tried to 
give you the very best War Department bill possible, and I 
plead with you to stand by the committee on this. We 
have tried to allocate the funds to the very best military 
advantage, and I do hope that the amendment will be 
defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lamnecx]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 

For the procurement, maintenance, and issue, under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, to institu- 
tions at which one or more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps are maintained, of such public animals, means of transpor- 
tation, supplies, tentage, equipment, and uniforms as he may 
deem necessary, including cleaning and laundering of uniforms 
and clothing at camps; and to forage, at the expense of the United 
States, public animals so issued, and to pay commutation in lieu 
of uniforms at a rate to be fixed annually by the Secretary of 
War; for transporting said animals and other authorized supplies 
and equipment from place of issue to the several institutions and 
training camps and return of same to place of issue when neces- 
sary; for purchase of training manuals, including Government 
publications and blank forms; for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of camps for the further practical instruction of the mem- 
bers of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and for ing 
members of such corps to and from such camps, and to subsist 
them while traveling to and from such camps and while remain- 
ing therein so far as appropriations will permit, or, in lieu of 
transporting them to and from such camps and subsisting them 
while en route, to pay them travel allowance at the rate of 5 
cents per mile for the distance by the shortest usually traveled 
route from the places from which they are authorized to proceed 
to the camp and for the return travel thereto, and to pay the 
return travel pay in advance of the actual performance of the 
travel; for expenses incident to the use, inclu upkeep and 
depreciation costs, of supplies, equipment, and ma 1 furnished 
in accordance with law from stocks under the control of the War 
t; for pay for students attending advanced camps at 

the rate prescribed for soldiers of the seventh grade of the Regular 
Army; for the payment of commutation of su to members 
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of the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, at a 
rate not exceeding the cost of the garrison ration prescribed for 
the Army, as authorized in the act approved June 3, 1916, as 
amended by the act approved June 4, 1920 (U.S. C., title 10, sec. 
387); for medical and hospital treatment until return to their 
homes and further medical treatment after arrival at their homes, 
subsistence during hospitalization and until furnished transporta- 
tion to their homes, and transportation when fit for travel to their 
homes of members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps who 
suffer personal injury in line of duty while en route to or from 
and while at camps of instruction under the provisions of section 
47a of the National Defense Act approved June 3, 1916 (U.S.C. 
title 10, sec. 441), as amended; and for the cost of preparation 
and tion to their homes and burial expenses of the 
remains of members of the Reserve Officers’ who 
die while attending camps of instruction as provided in the act 
approved April 26, 1928 8 supp. VI, title 10, sec. 455); for 
mileage, tra 3 for 3 


Army 

or relief from duty with the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; for 
the maintenance, repair, and operation of motor vehicles, $3,108,- 
701, of which $400,000 shall be available immediately: Pri A 
That the Secretary of War is authorized to issue, without charge, 
in lieu of purchase, for the use of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, so many horses now belonging to the Regular Army as he 
may consider desirable: Provided, That uniforms and other equip- 
ment or material issued to the Reserve pavers. Batre Corps in 
accordance with law shall be furnished from or reserve 
stocks of the War Department without 5 from this ap- 
tion, except for actual expense incurred in the manufac- 
or issue: Provided further, That in no case shall the amount 
paid from pos hans ic for uniforms, equipment, or material 
furnished Reserve Officers’ Training from stocks 
e EDs Gonna eh ter wae ent be in excess of the 

price current at the time the issue is made: Provided 
That none of the funds appropriated in this act shall be used for 
the organization or maintenance of an additional number of 
mounted, motor or tank units in the Reserve Officers’ 
Corps in excess of the number in existence on January 
1, 1928: Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated in 
this act shall be available for any expense on account of any 
student in Air Corps, Medical Dental Corps, or Veterinary 
units not a member of such units on May 5, 1932, but such stop- 
page of further enrollments shall not interfere with the mainte- 
nance of existing units: Provided further, That none of the funds 
appropriated elsewhere in this act, except for printing and binding 
and pay and allowances of officers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army, shall be used for expenses in connection with the Reserve 

Officers’ Training Corps. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brernmann: Page 57, line 13, after 
the colon, insert “ Provided further, That none of the funds ap- 
propriated in this act shall be expended for or on account of any 
educational institution not essentially a military school which 
does not leave the election of military training to all students 
enrolled therein, and this appropriation shall be available, in ac- 
cordance with law, to such institutions as maintain elective 
military training courses.” 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is to make military training in colleges that 
receive money benefit from the United States Government 
elective instead of compulsory. When this system of Gov- 
ernment aid to colleges for military training was established 
in the sixties, I believe, for some reason or other there de- 
veloped a mistaken idea that those courses had to be com- 
pulsory, but the Supreme Court of the United States, in a 
case that went up from the University of Wisconsin, decided 
that the colleges can make military courses elective. 

There is no one in this House who would seriously propose 
that we should vote to make military training in the United 
States compulsory on all young men between the ages of 18 
and 20 years. But under this bill it is possible—in fact, the 
idea goes with the bill—that if those men happen to go to an 
educational institution of higher learning, then they must 
take military training. My amendment makes it manda- 
tory that those colleges shall make military training elective. 
I do-not think there is anyone here who would seriously con- 
tend that military training is an essential of a higher edu- 
cation. It is not one of those fundamentals that a student 
in a college should have before he gets a degree. The tend- 
ency of higher education has been for a number of years 
to make more and more election. A student has his choice 
among several languages and several sciences. My amend- 
ment is to give him a choice as to whether of not he will 
take military training, and not make it possible for the 
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faculty to say to a man when he comes to an institution 
which is supported by the taxpayers’ money, “ You must take 
militayy training whether you want to or not.” 

Mr. EDMISTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield. 

Mr. EDMISTON. In all of the universities, is that not 
only compulsory for the first 2 years, for the freshman and 
sophomore years? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I think that is correct. 

Mr. PARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield. 

Mr. PARKS. In the case of the University of Maryland 
last year, in which some students refused to take military 
training, did not the court hold at that time that they 
could not be compelled to take that training? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I am not familiar with that decision. 

Mr. PARKS. I do not know that it went to the higher 
court, but that was the decision of the lower court. 

Mr. BIERMANN. I have in my hand an excerpt from a 
newspaper showing the picture of five young men in the 
Ohio State University who are facing expulsion because 
they would not take military training that is a compulsory 
course in the Ohio State University. 

There is no one who contends seriously that the amount 
of military training that is given at a university is of any 
value physically. I think there is no one here who would 
contend that you could not get as much out of 30 minutes’ 
swimming or boxing or rowing as you could out of 2 weeks’ 
military training. I do not think there is anyone here who 
would contend that there is much military value to it. I 
think the gentleman from Oregon, General Martin, would 
agree that any of his sergeants could teach these young men 
more military training in 30 minutes than they could get in 
3 weeks of this college training. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is the very sergeants of the for- 
mer major general of the United States Army, the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Martin], who are giving this training in 
the R. O. T. C. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Les, that is true; but I want to remind 
the gentleman that these men who take this traming are in 
entirely different surroundings and conditions than those of 
a military camp. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought the gentleman said 30 
minutes. 

Mr. BIERMANN. I did; and that is not very much of an 
exaggeration. Pardon a personal illustration, but I may 
say I took a year and a half of military training in the uni- 
versity and got absolutely no physical benefit out of it. I be- 
lieve I am accurate, too, when I say that when I entered 
an officers’ training camp in March 1917, I did not carry 
with me one single, solitary thing of benefit from that year 
and a half military training in the university. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield. 

Mr. POWERS. How would the gentleman’s amendment 
affect such institutions as the Virginia Military Institute, 
the Norwich University in Vermont, the Pennsylvania Mili- 
tary College at Chester, the New Mexico Military Institute, 
and similar institutions which are solely and entirely mili- 
tary colleges? 

Mr. BIERMANN. The amendment exempts purely mili- 
tary institutions; they are not affected. My amendment 
merely makes elective with the student body military train- 
ing at those colleges that are not essentially military insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not question for one moment the 
purity of motive of the gentleman from Iowa in offering 
and espousing this amendment, but I detect in it that initial 
step which has been attempted so many times during the 
last 10 years toward breaking down the whole Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps system, to be followed later on by the 
break-down of the Reserve system. The attempt has been 
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made from many directions to discipline, by indirection, 
through an act of Congress or by public clamor, any uni- 
versity or college whose faculty and trustees decide that it 
is for the best interests of their students to have a com- 
pulsory course in military training. 

This amendment is an attempt to interfere with the dis- 
cretion of the faculty and trustees of colleges and universi- 
ties and to say to them, in effect, “If you do decide that 
military training must be given for a stated period of time 
in your institution, you may not have a cent from the 
United States Government in support of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps.” I think this is a fair estimate of the final 
effect of this amendment. It is a direct interference with 
the freedom of action and discretion of the faculty and 
trustees of colleges and universities which today are main- 
taining Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units; and when 
this is done it is the beginning of the break-down of the 
whole system. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Is it not a fact that every system of 
Federal aid—for example, roads—has strings and conditions 
attached to it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; strings of various kinds. 

Mr. BIERMANN. I think every one of them has. Then 
why should we not say that if the United States Government 
allots some money to a college that that college shall be run 
as an American institution and not as a Prussian institution? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, the gentleman is embarking 
upon an argument I had not trod upon. 

Mr. BIERMANN. It might be well for the gentleman to 
tread upon it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not willing to admit for 1 
minute that the National Defense Act of 1920, which coordi- 
nated all the military activities of the Federal Government 
in conjunction with the States, and with the universities and 
colleges sought to make of it a Prussianized instrument. 
This is one of the phases of the national defense system of 
the United States; and the analogy which the gentleman 
from Iowa seeks to draw with respect to Federal aid to roads 
I think is scarcely an accurate one. In the matter of road 
building we say we will expend $100 in a State if the State 
will put up $100 for the same purpose; but in doing this we 
are not compelling the State to abandon any of its prac- 
tices. The analogy is not complete, as I am sure the gentle- 
man will see. The gentleman’s amendment states to the 
college or the university: “If you do things that you hereto- 
fore thought were right in the management of your students, 
then by indirection the Federal Government will order you 
to stop doing it.” 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Military training is compulsory in some 
of the colleges and universities; and they are the only places 
in the United States of America where a young man is com- 
pelled to take military training whether he wants to or not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the business of the college 
or the university, and not ours. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Does the gentleman think it is bet- 
ter to preserve the so-called “right” of a few men, the 
faculty, rather than to preserve the right of the students 
to make an election? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is for them to decide, not 
for us. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KVALE. Does the gentleman feel it more impor- 
tant to preserve the freedom of action of a few trustees 
than to preserve the freedom of action of the entire student 
body? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the last analysis, a college or 
university must be governed by its trustees and faculty, 
not by its students; and it is up to the trustees and 
faculty to determine these matters, not for the Congress. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate on the paragraph and all amendments thereto do 
now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. KvaLe) there were—ayes 15, noes 31. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the preservation and maintenance of river and har - 
bor works and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore au- 
thorized as may be most desirable in the interests of commerce and 
navigation; for survey of northern and northwestern lakes, and 
other boundary and connecting waters as heretofore authorized, 
including the preparation, correction, printing, and issuing of 
charts and bulletins and the investigation of lake levels; for pre- 
vention of obstructive and injurious deposits within the harbor 
and adjacent waters of New York City; for expenses of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission in carrying on the work authorized by 
the act approved March 1, 1893 (U.S. C., title 33, sec. 661); for ex- 
aminations, surveys, and contingencies of rivers and harbors; and 
for printing, as may be authorized by the Committee on Printing 
of the House of Representatives, either during a recess or — 
of Congress, of surveys under House Document No. 308, 
ninth Co first session, and section 10 of the Flood ‘Control 
Act, approved May 15, 1928 (U.S.C., supp. VI, title 33, sec. 702j), 
and such surveys as may be printed during a recess of Congress 
shall be printed as documents of the next succeeding session of 
Congress, and for the purchase of motor-propelled passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles and motor boats, for official use, not to exceed 
$122,417: Provided, That no funds shall be expended for any pre- 
liminary examination, survey, project, or estimate not authorized 
by law, $23,702,645: Provided further, That no appropriation under 
the Corps of Engineers for the fiscal year 1935 shall be available 
for any expense incident to operating any power-driven boat or 
vessel on other than Government business: Provided further, That 
authority is granted for the purchase of motor-propelled passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles and motor boats, not to exceed $52,900, to be 
paid from available funds for “ Flood control, Mississippi River and 
tributaries”, and not to exceed $2,250 to be paid from available 
funds for “Flood control, Sacramento River, Calif.”, for official 
use in connection with such works. 


Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offiered by Mr. CoLLINs of Mississippi: On page 65, 
line 19, after the word printing”, insert a comma and the words 
“including illustrations.” 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, the purpose 
of this amendment is to comply with the wishes of the Joint 
Committee on Printing. The chairman of that committee 
has recommended this amendment in order that illustrations 
may be included in these printed reports. 

Mr. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. BOLTON. This would allow them to print maps. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes; otherwise it would be 
unlawful to print them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OLIVER of New York: Page 66, line 7, 
before the colon, insert a comma and the following: “of which 
sum 825,000 shall be available for conducting a survey of Goy- 
ernors Island, N.Y., to determine its usefulness and adaptability as 
an airport and the cost of accomplishing all work incidental to 
effecting the change.” i 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. I have no objection to the 
amendment, I may say to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Then I shall save the gentle- 
man’s time by not making an argument. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard 
on his amendment? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
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Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to return to page 48, line 22, and in behalf 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] and for the 
gentleman from Kansas I offer an amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Coms of Mississippi for Mr. AYRES 
of Kansas: On page 48, line 22, before the period, insert a colon 
and the words: “ Provided, That the appropriations contained in 
the Naval Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1935 for drills for 


members of the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve forces shall be 
available for the conduct of 42 drills for each of such forces.” 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. The money will come from the deficiency 
bill? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is not in the naval appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. No. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. So this would be ineffective unless 
it is taken care of in the deficiency bill? 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. The naval appropriations 
involved are lump sums and will take care of the situation 
until a deficiency or supplemental appropriation is made 
available. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill, as 
amended, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and Mr. Byrns having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Lax HAM, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8471) making appropriations 
for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all amendments thereto to 
final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en 
gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. PARKS and Mr. FISH rose. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the gentleman opposed to 
the bill? 

Mr. PARKS. In its present form, I am. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Parks moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Appropriations with instructions to report the same back forth- 
with amended as follows: On page 48, line 1, before the word 
“armory ”, insert 42.“ 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER, resumed the chair. 

CAMP MERRITT, “ THE ARISTOCRAT OF AMERICA’S MILITARY 
CANTONMENTS ”— MEMORIES IT REVIVES 

Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp by including 
therein an address delivered by me last Memorial Day at the 
site of Camp Merritt, N.J. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor I include the following address de- 
livered by me last Memorial Day at the site of Camp Mer- 
ritt, N.J.: 


It is an honor and a high privilege, given by you to me, to attend 
these memorial exercises. To you, veterans and friends of vet- 
erans, I have come home saddened by the thought that the 
veteran and his dependents have been called upon to make 
further sacrifices for our country. To maintain the credit of the 
Nation the veterans of America, ever patriotic, ever loyal, have 
been asked to forego their allowances, and they have contributed 
the greatest share. Not a murmur, not a protest, has come from 
any veteran in my district. Oh, I know the need, the dire neces- 
sity in some cases; and it is my purpose, as it is the aim of Con- 
gress, to intervene in all deserving cases to the end that no dis- 
abled veteran shall unduly suffer, and that every veteran and his 
dependents shall get simple justice. When the adjustments are 
finally made, there will be found in them, we can expect, the 
humanity that characterizes our trusted President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 

Nine years ago many whom I recognize were here, as I was in a 
vast throng like this, about the monumental shaft that marks 
this historic site. General Pershing was here. The great embarka- 
tion camp had gone. In its place had arisen the granite spire that 
was that day unveiled. Reaching up to the heavens, it stands to 
remind us of the gallant and vibrant youth that passed through 
here to fight our battle overseas, or those who died that we might 
live, of our disabled and afflicted veterans—our living dead—of 
the boys who returned to us, who, nevertheless, were ready and 
willing to lay down their lives for our country and for us. 

This monument is the last vestige of the camp which bore the 
name of that distinguished soldier, Gen. Wesley Merritt, whose 
widow did so much to make camp life comfortable here. Here 
it was that fully one half of the American Expeditionary Forces 
made ready to sail for the battlefields of France. To this place 
many of them returned after the armistice. The veteran cherishes 
this familiar ground. It is enshrined in the hearts of veterans. 
All of us look upon it as sacred ground, grateful as we are to the 
legions of brave young men who remained with us a little while 
and then embarked overseas to defend and preserve the liberties 
of the world. I, and you with me I know, hope that some day this 
place will be dedicated to their fond memory and will become, 
as it deserves, a national shrine. 

In the light of the suffering, sacrifices, and losses that now con- 
front us, well may we ponder the greater hardships of the boys 
who passed over and along these roads. 

It would be well, too, if we would meditate upon the rigors 
and trials of the boys and men of older days, who traversed these 
fields, fighting as they went, in the great Revolutionary War, 
which gave us our country. The patriotic men and women of the 
Colonies made the first great sacrifices for this great and glorious 
Nation. Undaunted they fought and carried on with courage and 
with faith, looking forward to a better day. No suffering, no 
defeat, no hardship could crush their indomitable spirit. Finally 
it prevailed, and this Government was established under Wash- 
ington. We like to think of him as the Father of our Country: 
but the men and women of his time, imbued with the principles 
he exemplified, were indispensable in carving out this Nation. 

Other sacrifices had to be made. Our great Nation became 
endangered. The spirit that made this Nation saved it. The 
Grand Army of the Republic responded, and out of the conflict of 
the Civil War emerged a greater Nation—an indissoluble Union. 
Our hearts are grieved by the memories it revives of hardships, 
sacrifices, and toll of lives. Veterans of that war, few in number 
but rich in years, are still alive and here to pay their respects to 
their departed comrades to whom this day is especially dedicated. 
They know the sacrifices that were made to preserve the Union, 
And we know they made them. Their courage, faith, and devotion 
to their country and to mankind made victory certain. Lincoln 
realized this, and he immortalized them at Gettysburg. The great 
figure, the savior of our Nation, symbolizes the humble, sturdy, 
and unquenchable spirit of the service men of that time. 

The American soldier was again summoned to make untold sac- 
rifices in the Spanish-American War, and it is the history of our 
country that our men have never faltered when they could con- 
tribute to her progress and her welfare. 

The boys of the World War brought to that conflict the self- 
same unconquerable spirit. At the cost of their lives and limbs 
they valiantly invaded foreign lands making war against war. 
These boys of yesterday, who underwent the tortures that are fresh 
in our minds, are the World War veterans of today, who, victorious 
in their turn, exercise such a potent influence in the life of our 
Nation and who stand ready to carry on unselfishly that this 
great land for which they fought and offered their lives shall con- 
tinue to be the best place in all the world. 

Life is filled with hardships, sacrifices. We are today beset 
with them on every side. A different people, our spirit might 
be crushed. But we realize that sacrifices are the normal rather 
than the abnormal thing. And when our burdens are the heaviest, 
we recall that sacrifices are but the stepping stones to success, 
that victory is usually the result of many long sacrifices, 
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So it is that we have faith in ourselves and in each other and 
in our country. We are determined to keep our faith and to go 
on fighting courageously no matter how dark the days or trying, 
for by so doing we know that we shall emerge victorious. Our 
President is fighting with vigor and with vim, and he wants us to 
fight with him, and to fight, as he does, with a smile; and we are 
going to fight and keep on fighting, and soon a new day will dawn 
for our Nation and for us. 


GORMLEY v. GOSS 


Mr. GAVAGAN, from the Committee on Elections No. 2, 
submitted a report (Rept. No. 893) in the contested-election 
case of Martin E. Gormley v. Edward W. Goss, which was 
referred to the House Calendar and ordered printed. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. CHASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in augmentation of the 
President’s conservation program and with particular refer- 
ence to the three wild-life bills which this House passed this 
week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. Speaker, from all over Minnesota, and 
from many other States, there have been coming to me for 
the past month telegrams and letters urging immediate and 
favorable consideration of the three conservation bills, and 
active support for all of them. 

As a Member of the House, of your Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and of the subcommittee of said Committee on Agricul- 
ture, to which these bills were referred, it has been my 
privilege to comply with those numerous requests and to 
support actively the three measures which the sportsmen 
and nature lovers of Minnesota so heartily and unanimously 
approve. 

The North Star State was blessed to the fullest extent with 
the bounties of nature; it has passed through the distressing 
period of prodigal waste, wanton destruction, and criminal 
depredation. Its sportsmen, its sportsmen’s organization, 
and the public generally, are aware of the crimes committed 
and the waste condoned, and are in accord on the necessity 
for united reconstruction effort. 

The sportsmen, the women’s clubs, and all lovers of scenic 
beauty and wild life, acting singly, in groups, and as organ- 
izations, directly and through State and local official bodies, 
have established definitely a local Minnesota precedent for 
this national conservation plan. 

There is nothing in the plan harmful to Minnesota or its 
interests. On the contrary, the work already done there will 
coordinate easily and naturally with the great national 
program. 

The three companion bills just approved by the House 
include the duck stamp bill, introduced by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG]. This bill provides that every 
migratory-waterfowl hunter must purchase a $1 stamp at a 
convenient post office. This stamp shall be affixed to his 
State hunting license. Minors under 16 years of age are 
not required to purchase a stamp. 

The second measure of the trio in this national program 
is known as the “coordination bill” and calls for coopera- 
tion between Federal agencies engaged in conservation work. 
In the future, public works will be planned with proper and 
adequate consideration for the interests of our wild-life 
resources, 

A third measure is the Robinson bill, creating in the na- 
tional forests and the public domain fish and game sanc- 
tuaries by Executive order, with the consent of the States 
within which they are proposed. 

Taken together, these three bills constitute a well-ordered, 
well-thought-out plan for national conservation. 

They provide the sanctuaries and the money with which 
to maintain them. 

They provide cooperation and coordination between de- 
partments engaged in their administration. 

They give to the lover of outdoor America the hope and 
a growing conviction that our wild life will not further 
decline or its numbers diminish. 
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Conservation has made great forward steps in the past few 
months. Never before in the history of our country has 
there been such a pronounced interest on the part of the 
people in the preservation of our wild life. Even the depres- 
sion has brought to us the realization of the value, material 
and esthetic, which we as a nation should place upon the 
creatures of our wilderness areas. 

Many forget that game birds, animals, and fish are impor- 
tant factors in the daily lives of millions of people, as well 
as constituting a valuable national and natural resource. 
When we remember that 6,000,000 adults in the United 
States annually take out a hunting license, and 7,000,000 
take out a fishing license, the importance of conservation 
becomes apparent. The most conservative estimate is that 
these 13,000,000 hunters and fishermen spend more than 
$650,000,000 every year in the pursuit of game. This sum 
includes the money spent for ammunition, guns, fishing 
tackle, outdoor clothing, boats, transportation, and the other 
items that enter into week-end or longer vacations in the 
forests, along streams, and in the field. What a mighty 
force for conservation these 13,000,000 people will make 
when they give united effort and a single voice for their 
cause! 

Today we are on the verge of a new social era. Whatever 
may be the outcome of this depression, it is certain that 
those who live in the tomorrow will have more freedom and 
more leisure in which to enjoy the out-of-doors. Every 
tendency of modern thought is to decrease the weekly 
periods of work and to provide longer periods for mental 
and physical recreation. 

Good roads and the automobile have changed the trend of 
our lives. Never again shall we go back to covered-wagon 
days. The lure of the out-of-doors is inherent in all, a 
heritage from our pioneer ancestors. 

Development of National and State park systems has 
been a boon to the American people. Records are incom- 
plete, but those which have been made are fairly accurate. 
They show that last year more than half of the population 
of this country visited one or more times one or more of 
our parks. 

With this love of the out-of-doors in our hearts, and in- 
creased time afforded us to indulge this love, it is highly 
important that we not only conserve the resources we al- 
ready have but restore those which have been destroyed. 
It is one of the shames of the century that we have wasted, 
or ruthlessly destroyed, the wild life with which a benign 
providence blessed this continent. 

In the mad hurry of this industrial age, invention after in- 
vention has made life easier and travel speedier. But with 
all our progress we have been destroying instead of building. 
We have boasted that nowhere in the world is there so high a 
standard of living for those who labor; nowhere are there 
such advantages for the wage earner and his family as this 
great country of ours affords. But while we plunged head- 
long into the industrial age, we trampled under foot the 
priceless heritage of our forests, streams, and fields. 

Today we are trying to rebuild our shattered economic 
and social structure, to correct our mistakes, to restore our 
national resources. 

We have come to the realization that the out-of-doors is 
something more than a place in which to indulge our leisure 
hours. It is an asset which means much to the future wel- 
fare of our Nation. No nation can survive which does not 
have a strong and sturdy people. Men must brush the cob- 
webs from their brain, and this cannot be done in the stuffy 
workshop or office or on a city street. The pure, fresh air 
of field and forest, the sparkling water of lakes and streams, 
clear the intellect and strengthen bodies. The recreational 
advantages of the out-of-doors are incidental to their more 
permanent value in rebuilding the physical, mental, and 
spiritual fiber of the American people, strengthening the race 
and insuring the future. 

To attain this objective all agencies, industrial and agri- 
cultural, social and political, Federal, State, and local, are 
uniting now in a strong and determined effort to restore 
wild-life resources of America. 
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A vast program has been launched; millions of acres of 
submarginal lands are to be removed from commercial agri- 
culture. The policy will fit admirably in the plan of restor- 
ing our waterfowl, our upland game birds, our fish, and our 
four-footed game animals and fur bearers. The dollars that 
will be spent to place agriculture on a sound economic foot- 
ing will benefit the nature lover through this restoration 
program, and thus serve a twofold purpose. 

This program cannot be completed within 1 year or 2 
or 10, but each year will see increasing improvement, and 
most of you who have aided the cause of conservation will 
live to see realized your hopes of a restored wild-life popu- 
lation. The Federal and State agencies of conservation, the 
unofficial organizations and individuals, are unitedly bend- 
ing their efforts and their resources to this fulfillment. 

It has been the good fortune of sportsmen of Minnesota 
to pioneer in this work. The men and women of the North- 
land who love nature and its beauties, and who have talked 
and worked for the protection of wild life and scenic beauty, 
will soon see builded a conservation structure destined to 
restore to America its forests and waters and its wealth in 
the wild life which once graced it. 

However partisan views may differ on fiscal programs and 
tariff policies, there should be no divergence in this conser- 
vation plan. 

Led by President Roosevelt, sponsored by the administra- 
tion, this program of conservating and restoring natural re- 
sources should appeal to women and men of all parties; and 
all organizations should unite in supporting this national 
conservation movement, to survey the soils and put lands to 
their best use, to retire marginal lands from cultivation, to 
protect America’s heritage of lakes and streams, rapids and 
waterfalls, to eliminate erosion and control floods, to restore 
and maintain breeding and feeding grounds and waters for 
all animal life. 

That the wild-life portion of the conservation program 
will be financed by the sportsmen, rather than by the tax- 
payers, should commend it to the latter. 

That it is coordinated with the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and the Interior, and provides for cooperation between 
governmental agencies, Federal, State, and local units of 
government, public officials and departments and private 
organizations, shows a definite and rather complete under- 
standing of the problem and its solution. 

Speaking politically, it is a Democratic program which 
every Republican can esteem it a pleasure and a privilege to 
support. 

It is fair to assume that this conservation program, pro- 
tecting the remainder of the country’s wild life, is only one 
link in a general plan which President Roosevelt has, and 
which, judging by the interest which he showed when Gover- 
nor of New York State and since becoming President, is 
very near to his heart. 

I am happy in the thought that, as a Representative of 
Minnesota and its sportsmen, I have been privileged to have 
a small part in the initiation of a movement which I regard 
as important, and which the sportsmen of my State so en- 
thusiastically approve. 


THE PAY CUT 


Mr. SWICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include an address by my col- 
league, Mr. Isaac H. DOUTRICH. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWICK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by 
my colleague, Hon. Isaac H. Doutrics, of Pennsylvania, at a 
dinner of the Railway Mail Association, Harrisburg, Pa., 
March 5, 1934: 


This is probably not the time to make what might be con- 
sidered a political speech. Many of the railway-mail clerks are 
Democrats, many Republicans; some are Roosevelt Republicans. 
I should just like to talk about that which I think might interest 


you. 


First of all I want to refer to what interests you particularly, 
and that is the matter of the restoration of the pay cut. As 
matters have developed, I think most men in Congress today 
feel it was a mistake ever to cut the pay of Federal employees. 
At the time, of course, President Roosevelt put up a great argu- 
ment that there must be some reductions made in order, as they 
then said, to balance the Budget. 

At that time, of course, everybody was feeling and thinking 
that the President should be supported in whatever legislation 
he proposed. It was only in this way that he was ever given the 
authority to do as he sees fit in this matter. 

Since then it has developed that the administration really has 
made little or no effort to actually balance the Budget. 

The administration is trying to force all business people to 
shorten hours, to employ more people, and to increase wages, and 
it is just as hard to understand why private industries should be 
forced to increase wages while the Government reduces wages— 
— it seems almost impossible to force them to restore this wage 
cut. 

I presume, of course, that you all know that the independent 
Offices appropriation bill, when it came to the House, was brought 
in to that body with a rule of such a character that no amend- 
ments could be offered to the bill and just a very limited debate 
was allowed. i 

In the face of the su of the Democratic leaders of the 
House, when this rule was brought in it was almost defeated, 
Practically all the Republicans voted to defeat the rule as well as 


many of the Democrats. Had the rule been defeated and the bill . 


brought in to the House in the regular way, then surely the House 
would have voted and would have restored the pay cut. Of 
course, under the rule that could not be done. 

You all probably know what happened in the Senate last week. 
That body added an amendment to that same bill restoring 5 
percent of the pay cut effective as of February 1, and the full 
15 percent effective July 1 next. Ordinarily the bill would have 
been brought back to the House and the House Membership would 
have been allowed to vote on this amendment. 

Instead of that, the administration leaders in the House sent 
the bill back to the committee, where they will make every pos- 
sible effort to kill it. There is a possibility that it may be forced 
out of committee sometime during this session, maybe soon, and 
maybe not until late in the session. 

The Democratic leaders are trying to maneuver in every pos- 
sible way to prevent the House from voting on this particular 
question. If the House gets an opportunity, and the Republican 
leadership will try to force an opportunity, to vote on it, then 
surely the House will vote in favor of restoring this pay cut. 

I think what I have just mentioned will be of more interest to 
you at this time than any other subject I might discuss, as this 
is a question which vitally affects each and every one of the 
railway-mail clerks as well as all other Federal employees. 

So far as I am concerned I am 100 percent in favor of restoring 
the pay cut in full. 

I really do not see how times can ever really get good again until 
in some way—through wages—money is again put into the pockets 
of the buying public. 

I want to conclude my remarks by offering my best wishes to 
your general superintendent, your superintendents, and your chief 
clerks, in whose honor this dinner is being given, and to thank 
you for giving me the opportunity of being with you. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. Deen, for 3 days, on account of illness. 
Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move the House do now 
adjourn. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. RANSLEY. Will the gentleman withhold that mo- 
tion for a moment? 

Mr. BYRNS. I withhold it. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Will the gentleman tell the House what 
the program is for the balance of the week? 

Mr. BYRNS. It is expected that the rule making in order 
the cotton production bill of the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. BanKHEAD] will be taken up the first thing tomorrow 
unless something intervenes. This will consume the balance 
of the week. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 

H. J Res. 290. Joint resolution to provide an appropriation 
to carry into effect the act entitled “An act to provide for 
loans to farmers for crop production and harvesting during 
the year 1934, and for other purposes”, approved February 
23, 1934. 
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ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 2 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 9, 1934, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

371. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1935 in 
the amount of $3,750, which is to supplement the amount 
of the estimate in the Budget for the fiscal year 1935 of 
$11,250, to provide for the vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled residents of the District of Columbia (H.Doc. No. 
274); to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed. 

372. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated March 3, 1934, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustrations, on a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Beaver, Shenango, and Mahoning 
Rivers, Pa., and Ohio, authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved July 3, 1930 (H.Doc. No. 277); to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with 
17 illustrations. 

373. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
February 27, 1934, submitting a report, together with accom- 
panying papers and illustration, on a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Maurice River, N.J., with a view to im- 
provement of the entrance channel, authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act approved March 3, 1925 (H.Doc. No. 275); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed with illustration. 

374. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated March 3, 1934, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustration, on a preliminary 
examination and survey of Savannah Harbor, Ga., with a 
view to securing such increase in depth and width and such 
other improvements as may be found necessary, including an 
adequate turning basin, authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved July 3, 1930 (H.Doc. No. 276); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with 
illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Committee on Mines and 
Mining. S. 2313. An act providing for the suspension of 
annual assessment work on mining claims held by location 
in the United States and Alaska; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 890). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H.R. 6898. A bill authorizing the city of Atch- 
ison, Kans., and the county of Buchanan, Mo., or either of 
them, or the States of Kansas and Missouri, or either of 
them, or the highway departments of such States, acting 
jointly or severally, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Atchison, Kans.; without amendment (Rept. No. 891). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. S. 2592. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Minnesota, and Scott County and 
Carver County, in the state of Minnesota, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Minnesota River 
at or near Jordan, Minn.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
892). Referred to the House calendar, 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H.R. 8322) 
granting a pension to Maggie G. Herrod, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H.R. 8539) to authorize 
the attendance of the Marine Band at the United Confed- 
erate Veterans’ 1934 Reunion at Chattanooga, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H.R. 8540) to reduce the 
rate of interest to 2½ percent on loans to veterans on their 
adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOILEAU: A bill (H.R. 8541) to provide for the 
enroliment of members of the Menominee Indian Tribe of 
the State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H.R. 8542) to amend the World 
War Adjusted Compensation Act as amended, and to pro- 
vide for immediate payment to all veterans desiring same 
of the adjusted compensation in the said act of May 17-19, 
1924 (Public, No. 120, 63th Cong.), with interest from No- 
vember 11, 1918; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG: A bill (H.R. 8543) to restore deposits and 
confidence by payment to depositors of closed banks and 
fulfillment of the implied guaranty by the United States 
Government of deposit safety in banks; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H.R. 8544) making receivers 
appointed by any United States courts and authorized to 
conduct any business, or conducting any business, subject 
to taxes levied by the State the same as if such business 
were conducted by private individuals or corporations; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H.R. 8545) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to appoint any enlisted man of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard who served as an en- 
listed officer in the same during the World War as a warrant 
officer of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard of 
the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: Joint resolution (H.J.Res. 
292) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEMKE; Joint resolution (H.J.Res. 293) for the 
adjustment and settlement of losses sustained by the cooper- 
ative marketing associations; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H.R. 8546) granting a pension to 
Sophie Pincus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BIERMANN: A bill (H.R. 8547) for the relief of 
Florence Byvank; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H.R. 8548) for the relief of 
Elmer Eugene Derryberry; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURNHAM: A bill (H.R. 8549) granting a pension 
to Freda Boy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DIES: A bill (H.R. 8550) for the relief of Peter 
Sprinkle; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R.8551) for the relief of the Texas Realty 
Co., Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FREY: A bill (H.R. 8552) for the relief of Henry 
W. Bibus, Annie Ulrick, Samuel Henry, Charles W. Hensor, 
Headley Woolston, John Henry, Laura B. Margerum, and 
George H. Custer, of Falls Township and borough of Tully- 
town, Bucks County, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; to 
the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H.R. 8553) granting a pension to 
Elmer S. Laymon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEY: A bill (H.R. 8554) granting compensa- 
tion to George S. Conway, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KRAMER: A bill (H.R. 8555) to confer the honor 
of “ The Purple Heart on William Rubsamen; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LANZETTA: A bill (H.R. 8556) to authorize the 
presentation of a Distinguished Service Cross to Quintin 
Serrano; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. McCARTHY: A bill (H.R. 8557) to correct the 
military record of Rock White; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H.R. 8558) for the relief 
of Thalbert Davis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H.R. 8559) author- 
izing the President to order Clive A. Wray before a retiring 
board for a hearing of his case, and upon the findings of 
such board to determine whether or not he be placed on the 
retired list with the rank and pay held by him at the time 
of his discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXIII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2842. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petition signed by employees of 
the Long Island City plant of the National Sugar Refining 
Co., urging that a limit be set on the importation of refined 
sugar from Cuba and other tropical islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2843. By Mr. COLLINS of California: Petition of J. E. 
Truesdale, Blanche Thomas, and 98 other residents of 
Riverside County, Calif., urging restoration of benefits to 
Spanish-American War veterans and their dependents; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2844. By Mr. DOBBINS: Memorial of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Champaign, Ill., advocating liberalization of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act to provide funds for the repair 
and modernization of homes and the erection of new homes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2845. By Mr. EDMONDS: Petition of the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, protesting against the passage of House bill 
7202; to the Committee on Labor. 

2846. By Mr. HILDEBRANDT: Resolution of the Coop- 
erative Wool Growers of South Dakota, urging more ade- 
quate appropriation for predatory-animal control; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2847. Also, resolution of the Cooperative Wool Growers of 
South Dakota, endorsing Senate bill 2280, truth in fabric 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2848. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Mr. and 
Mrs. G. W. Sheeler, of Madisonville, Tex., favoring House bill 
7986, McFadden radio bill; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

2849. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Swissvale and other boroughs in Allegheny County, Pa., 
urging passage of the Wagner labor bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

2850. By Mr. KENNEY: Petition of the Senate of the 
State of New Jersey, memorializing Congress to enact with 
all convenient speed such legislation as may be necessary to 
abolish the Federal gasoline sales tax, and to surrender to 
the States exclusively the power to tax such sales in the 
future; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2851. By Mr. KINZER: Resolution from the Junior League 
of Lancaster, Pa., opposing trade practices and blind buying 
at present prevailing in the motion-picture industry; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2852. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the Ripans Chemical 
Co., New York City, opposing the National Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, S. 2693; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

2853. Also, petition of the Larned Corporation, New York 
City, opposing the National Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, S. 2693; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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2854. Also, petition of Wyeth Chemical Co., Inc., New 
York City, opposing the National Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, S. 2693; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

2855. Also, petition of John F. Murray Advertising Agency, 
New York City, opposing the National Securities Act of 
1934, S. 2693; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2856. Also, petition of Howard E. Klohr and others, repre- 
senting different departments of the Long Island City plant 
of the National Sugar Refining Co. of New Jersey, requesting 
a limit set on importation of refined sugar from Cuba and 
other tropical islands; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2857. By Mr. PARKS: Petition of members of the Seven- 
teen Hundred and Eightieth Company, Veterans’ Civilian 
Conservation Corps, Mount Nebo, Ark.; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2858. By Mr. RICH: Petitions from the Thimble Club of 
Rixford, Pa.; Church of the United Brethren in Christ of 
Duke Center, Pa.; and the Church of the United Brethren 
in Christ of Rixford, Pa.; favoring House bill 6097; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2859. Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Harrison Valley, Pa., favoring House bill 6097; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2860. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of the Larned Corporation, 
New York City, opposing the passage of Senate bill 2693, the 
National Securities Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2861. Also, petition of the Ripans Chemical Co., New York 
City, opposing the passage of Senate bill 2693, the National 
Securities Exchange Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2862. Also, petition of the Wyeth Chemical Co., Inc., New 
York City, opposing the passage of Senate bill 2693, the 
National Securities Exchange Act, 1934; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2863. Also, petition of employees of the Long Island City 
plant of the National Sugar Refining Co. of New Jersey, 
favoring a limit set on importation of refined sugar from 
Cuba and other tropical islands; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

2864. By Mr. SADOWSKI: Petition of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and State Senate of the State of Michigan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2865. Also, petition of the Detroit Bank Depositors Co- 
operative League; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

2866. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Resolution of the 
West Virginia Legislature, requesting the President of the 
United States to approve the report of the wild life restora- 
tion committee; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2867. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the American League 
of Medical Freedom, assembled at Seattle, Wash., regarding 
the Tugwell-Copeland bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, MARCH 9, 1934 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, Feb. 28, 1934) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Bone Carey Dickinson 
Ashurst Borah Clark Dieterich 
Austin Bulkley Connally 

Bulow Coolidge Duffy 
Balley Byrd Copeland Erickson 
Bankhead Byrnes Fess 
Barkley Capper Couzens Fletcher 

Caraway Cutting Frazier 


George King Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Gibson La Follette O'Mahoney Thomas, Utah 
Glass Lewis Overton Thompson 
Goldsborough Logan Patterson Townsend 
Gore Lonergan Pittman Trammell 
Hale McAdoo Pope Tydings 
Harrison McCarran Reed Vandenberg 
Hastings McGill Reynolds Van Nuys 
Hatch McKellar Russell Wagner 
Hayden McNary Schall Walcott 
Hebert Metcalf Sheppard Walsh 
Johnson Murphy Shi; Wheeler 
Kean Neely Steiwer White 

Keyes Norris Stephens 


Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brown], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] are neces- 
sarily detained from the Senate. 

Mr. HEBERT. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Barzour], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Davis], the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Har- 
FIELD], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norgecx], and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] are necessarily 
absent from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

INVITATION TO INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE ON 
COMMERCE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before-the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of State, transmitting copy of a des- 
patch from the American Embassy at Brussels and its en- 
closures, a letter from the Secretary General of the Interna- 
tional Parliamentary Conference on Commerce, extending 
to the Congress of the United States an invitation to be 
present at the nineteenth plenary assembly of the above- 
mentioned organization, to take place at Belgrade on Sep- 
tember 16, 1934, and the 5 days following, and requesting 
an indication of the views of the Senate with regard to the 
invitation, so that appropriate reply may be made to the 
Secretary General of the Conference, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

ANALYSES OF IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Chairman of the United States Tariff Commission, 
transmitting, in partial response to Senate Resolution 334 
of the Seventy-second Congress, second session, analyses of 
the import and export trade of the United States with 
Canada, France, Sweden, China, Chile, Union of South 
Africa, Switzerland, Colombia, Spain, Australia, Brazil, and 
Italy, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

JOHN P. SULLIVAN 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram 
from John P. Sullivan, of New Orleans, La., in regard to 
certain remarks in the Senate on the 7th instant by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] with reference to Mr. 
Sullivan, giving a short history of his career and defending 
his reputation for honesty and integrity of conduct, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter in 
the nature of a petition from Otto Wydeck, of Wolverine, 
Mich., praying for immediate payment of the so-called 
“ soldiers’ bonus“, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of a 
petition from Tony Jos. Razicka, of Veseleyville, N.Dak., 
praying for the passage of the so-called Lemke-Frazier 
farm-mortgage relief bill”, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. ASHURST presented resolutions adopted by the 
Williams-Grand Canyon Chamber of Commerce, of Wil- 
liams, Ariz., favoring readoption of the old forest adminis- 
tration policy of giving preference to small or class A stock 
outfits, with necessary amendments thereto; the discontinu- 
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ance of the policy of granting 10-year grazing permits in the 
national forests; and the steady reduction of the holdings 
of large stock interests in favor of the homesteader and 
small stock outfits, which were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. : 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 
A concurrent resolution respectfully petitioning the Honorable 
D. Roosevelt, President of the United States of America, 
not to place any limit whatsoever on the acreage for sugar- 
beet production and beet-sugar production in the State of 
Michigan, 

Whereas the sugar industry is of very great importance to the 
citizens of the State of Michigan; and 

Whereas the farmers of this State are in need of all the ad- 
vantages that can be given them in diversifying their operations 
as much as possible in the production of a variety of crops in 
order to be successful; and 

Whereas sugar plants that have been closed for a number of 
years in some cases are not being opened for business and others 
are planning to open; and 

Whereas the United States as a whole is not producing enough 
sugar within its borders to supply the needs of its people: Now, 
therefore, be it : 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concur- 
ring), That the Legislature of the State of Michigan, convened in 
extraordinary session, hereby respectfully petitions the Honorable 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States of America, 
not to put any limit whatsoever on the acreage for sugar-beet 
production, and that there be no limit placed on the amount of 
beet-sugar production in the State of Michigan, so that the 
Michigan sugar-beet factories may reopen; and be it further 

Resolved, That if there is to be a reduction in the amount of 
sugar available in the United States, that this reduction be accom- 
pinned by reduction of imports from foreign countries; and be it 
urther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States 
of America, and to the Michigan Members of the House and 
Senate of the Congress. 

Adopted by senate February 27, 1934. 

ALLEN E. STEBBINS, 
President of Senate. 

Don W. CANTIELD, 
Secretary of Senate. 

Adopted by house of representatives March 1, 1934. 

MARTIN R. BRADLEY, 
Speaker of House of Representatives. 
M F. 


YLES F. Gray, 
Clerk of House of Representatives. 


PAYLESS FURLOUGHS OF POSTAL CLERKS 


Mr. VANDENBERG presented a telegram from Edward J. 
Lynch, president Branch 16, United National Association of 
Post Office Clerks, of Detroit, Mich., which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DETROIT, Micu., March 8, 1934. 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The membership of postal employees of the National Legisla- 
tive Council of Greater Detroit urge you to make a strenuous pro- 
test against Postmaster General Farley's 4-day payless furlough 
together with our 15-percent salary cut. This policy unwar- 
ranted with incre: postal business and inconsistent with 
President Roosevelt's appeal to business for higher wages to rank 
and file in industry. 

Epwarp J. LYNCH, 


President Branch 16, United National Association 
of Post Office Clerks. 


RAISING OF SUGAR BEETS ON RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Mr. O'MAHONEY presented a telegram from J. W. Har- 
zell, commander Riverton Post, American Legion, of River- 
ton, Wyo., which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


RIvERTON, Wyo., March 8, 1934. 
Senator JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Whereas a great number of ex-service men have been induced 
by their Government to settle upon reclamation projects of the 
West; and 

Whereas the raising of sugar beets is the only means whereby 
they can hope to make a living and pay for land and water 
under these reclamation projects; and 

Whereas to restrict or prohibit the raising of sugar beets on 
such projects would be a betrayal of the promises made to them 
when they settled thereon; 
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We most earnestly demand that the Government of the United 
States keep faith with these ex-service men by permitting the 
unrestricted production of the crop essential to their welfare. 

p J. W. HARZELL, 
Commander Riverton Post, American Legion. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to which were referred the following bills, 
reported them each without amendment and submitted 
reports thereon: 

S. 1100. An act to require the furnishing of heat in living 
quarters in the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 441); and 

S. 2580. An act to exempt from taxation certain property 
of the National Society United States Daughters of 1812 
in the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 442). 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2925) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to establish a Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”, approved March 3, 1901, and the acts 
amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 455) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2950) to authorize steam railroads to electrify 
their lines within the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 456) thereon. 

Mr. McADOO, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the bill (H.R. 7599) to provide emergency aid 
for the repair or reconstruction of homes and other prop- 
erty damaged by earthquake, tidal wave, flood, tornado, or 
cyclone in 1933 and 1934, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 443) thereon. 

Mr. COOLIDGE, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 2467. An act for the relief of Ammon McClellan (Rept. 
No. 444); 

H.R. 5163. An act for the relief of Calvin M. Head (Rept. 
No. 445); and 

H.R. 5228. An act to authorize the payment of hospital 
and other expenses arising from an injury to Florence Glass 
(Rept. No. 446). 

Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2664) for the relief of John F. 
Korbel, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 447) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2677) for the relief of S. L. Wells, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 448) thereon, 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 232. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Elmer E. Miller (Rept. No. 449); and 

S. 2905. An act to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of the Velie Motors Corporation (Rept. No. 450). 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1758) for the relief of B. E. 
Dyson, former United States marshal, southern district of 
Florida, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 451) thereon. 

Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 255) for the relief of John Hampshire, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 452) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 1810. An act to amend the act authorizing the issuance 
of the Spanish War Service Medal (Rept. No. 453); and 

S. 2266. An act to authorize the sale of a portion of the 
Fort Smith National Cemetery Reservation, Ark., and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 454). 
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Mr. WALCOTT, from the Special Committee on Conser- 
vation of Wild Life Resources, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2629) establishing a fund for the propagation of 
salmon in the Columbia River district, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 457) thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2320) for the 
relief of the officers of the Russian Railway Service Corps 
organized by the War Department under authority of the 
President of the United States for service during the War 
with Germany, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 458) thereon. 

Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H.R. 6185) 
fixing the date for holding elections of a Delegate from 
Alaska to the House of Representatives and of members of 
the Legislature of Alaska; fixing the date on which the 
Legislature of Alaska shall hereafter meet; prescribing the 
personnel of the Territorial Canvassing Board, defining its 
duties, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 459) thereon. 


EDWARD K. BACHSCHMID 


Mr. BYRNES. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favor- 
ably, without amendment, Senate Resolution 200, and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S.Res. 200), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Reep on the 5th instant, was considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Edward K. Bachschmid, son of Paul Bachschmid, late a carpenter 
employed by the Senate under supervision of the Sergeant at 
Arms, a sum equal to one year's compensation at the rate he 
was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on the 8th instant that committee presented 
to the President of the United States the enrolled bill 
(S. 1083) authorizing adjustment of the claim of the Poto- 
mac Electric Power Co., of Washington, D.C. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2999) to guarantee the bonds of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, to amend the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. POPE: 

A bill (S. 3000) to purchase and distribute wheat among 
the needy in drought-stricken areas, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 3001) granting a pension to Dudley C. Tribble; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILL: 

A bill (S. 3002) to correct the military record of Rock 
White; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3003) granting an increase of pension to Laura 
J. E. Reeves; 

A bill (S. 3004) granting a pension to Spencer Graham; 

A bill (S. 3005) granting a pension to Mary Pratt; and 

A bill (S. 3006) granting a pension to Vernon B. Lodge 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3007) to authorize an extension of exchange 
authority and addition of public lands to the Willamette 
National Forest, in the State of Oregon; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3008) relative to appointment as warrant officers 
of certain enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 3009) to amend section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

A bill (S. 3010) for the relief of Wesley R. Peterson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3011) to name a vessel in the Navy “ Veterans 
of Foreign Wars“; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(Mr. McKeLLAR and Mr. Brack introduced Senate bill 
3012, which appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3013) to amend sections 416 and 417 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PERMANENT AIR-MAIL SERVICE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask leave to introduce 
a bill on behalf of the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Brack! and myself providing for a permanent air-mail 
service. 

This bill is in line with the President’s letter to us of 
March 7 on the subject of air mail. It provides for a per- 
manent air-mail service, the contracts for which are to be 
let on carefully arranged and prepared plans for open com- 
petitive bidding on routes to be selected by the Postmaster 
General. 

The new contracts are to be let on a basis of honest pay- 
ment for honest service. They are to be let for a period of 
3 years, with a limitation of a maximum compensation of 30 
cents per airplane-mile. 

In order that the bidders may be treated fairly, 6 months 
will be allowed the successful bidder to qualify. 

After 2% years the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
fix the routes and maximum rates of pay, these routes and 
rates to take effect at the end of the 3-year contracts. 

Combinations, companies with interlocking directorates or 
officers, subsidiaries, affiliates, associates, or holding compa- 
nies, or companies manufacturing airplanes or airplane 
parts, are barred. 

Consolidations and mergers are prohibited. 

Officers and agents who actually participated in illegal 
contracts will not be dealt with. 

There must be a reorganization of these companies whose 
contracts have been canceled and the offending officers let 
out in order for these concerns to bid. They must also, 
like others, conform to the law. 

Excessive salaries, unearned bonuses, illegitimate expense 
accounts are tabooed. 

The bill provides for pilots of high character and great 
skill. The pilots shall have fixed maximum flying hours, 
minimum pay, and retirement benefits. 

These are the salient features of the bill. 

Mr. President,-I ask that both the letter of the President 
to us and the bill just introduced be printed in the RECORD, 
so that Senators may have an opportunity to read them. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, from what has the Senator 
been reading? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have been reading from my own 
memorandum. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator’s own statement? 

Mr. McKELLAR. My own statement. 

Mr. FESS. What is the Senator’s request? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I ask unanimous consent to be allowed 
to introduce a bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 3012) to revise air- 
mail laws was read twice by its title and, together with the 
letter submitted, referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, and the letter and the bill were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE WHITE House, 


Washington, March 7, 1934. 
My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Our domestic air-mail contracts have 


been canceled. The Army Air Corps is temporarily carrying the 


air mail, I believe we should make new contracts with commer- 
OIDI RIE, CATTICTS neee eee 
our 2 


To protect the public interest and to provide for new contracts 
on a basis of honest payment for honest service, I suggest new 
legislation on this subject. 

We must avoid the evils of the past, and at the same time 
encourage the sound development of the aviation industry. 

I suggest that new air-mail contracts be let for a period not 
exceeding 3 years on full, open, and fair competitive bidding, 
with a limitation of the rate of compensation above which no 
contract will be awarded. 

Any combinations, agreements, or understandings intended to 
prevent free competitive bidding should be prevented, and such 
action should be a basis for cancelation of contracts. 

In order that the bidding shall be really competitive I suggest 
that in determining the specifications for proper equipment only 
speed, useful load capacity, and safety factors and safety devices 
should be considered. 

So that all companies desiring to qualify and bid may have an 
opportunity fully to prepare themselves for actual service, I sug- 
gest that after the contract is awarded a period of not longer 
than 6 months shall be allowed the successful bidder to qualify 
under the terms of the law and the bid. 

It is my judgment that 6 months before expiration of the con- 
tracts made under competitive bidding the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should pass upon the question of public convenience 
and necessity of air-mail routes, and thereafter ix a maximum 
rate of air-mail pay on the routes designated, subject, of course, 
to equipment specifications to be laid down. 

I suggest that the proposed law prohibit the award of an 
air-mail contract to any company having connections with sub- 
sidiaries, affiliates, associates, or holding companies, directly or 
indirectly, by stock ownership, interlocking directorates, inter- 
locking officers, or otherwise, if said subsidiaries, affiliates, asso- 
ciates, or holding companies are engaged, directly or indirectly, 
in the operation of competitive routes or in the manufacture 
of aircraft, or other materials or accessories used generally in the 
aviation industry. 

No air-mail contract should be sublet or sold to any other 
contracting company, nor should a mail contractor be allowed to 
merge or consolidate with another company holding an air-mail 
contract. Obviously, also, no contract should be made with any 
companies, old or new, any of whose officers were party to the 
obtaining of former contracts under circumstances. which were 
clearly contrary to good faith and public policy. 

Such safeguards should be provided as will prevent the evil 
practices of excessive salaries, unearned bonuses, and illegitimate 
personal-expense accounts detrimental to the interests of legiti- 
mate stockholders and the public. 

Public safety calls for pilots of high character and great skill, 
The occupation is a hazardous one. Therefore, the law should 
provide for a method to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay, 
and a system for retirement or annuity benefits. 

Enactment of legislation along the lines suggested will establish 
a sound, stable, and permanent air-mail policy. The knowledge 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, a judicial body, will 
hereafter regulate air transportation routes and air-mail pay 
will remove uncertainty as to routes and mail pay. 

Such legislation will relieve air transport companies from 
paralyzing monopolistic control which has heretofore often in- 
fluenced them to buy planes and other equipment from asso- 
ciates and affiliates. 

Real competition between the manufacturing companies will 
stimulate inventive genius, and should give to our people safer 
and better equipment, both for commercial and military pur- 


poses. 
I am sending letters similar to this to Representative MEAD, 
Chairman House Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and 
to Senator: BLACK. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Hon. KENNETH McKELLAR, 
Chairman Senate Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


S. 3012 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of April 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 259, 
260; U.S.C., supp. VII, title 39, secs. 464, 465c, 465d, 465e, 465f), is 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. The term “person”, as used herein, is defined so as to 
include within its meaning all persons, firms, partnerships, cor- 
porations, or associations. 

Src. 3. The Postmaster General is authorized to award contracts 
for the transportation of air mail by aircraft between such points 
as he may designate, and for periods of not exceeding 3 years, to 
the lowest responsible bidders tendering sufficient guaranty for 
faithful performance in accordance with the terms of the adver- 
tisement at fixed rates per airplane-mile, with a definite weight 
basis of 1 cubic foot of space being considered as the equivalent 
of 10 pounds of air mail: Provided, That such rates in no case 
shall exceed 30 cents per airplane mile for the first 300 pounds of 
mail, and not exceeding 6 cents per airplane-mile for each addi- 
tional 1 of mall or fraction thereof, computed at the end 
of each endar month on the basis of the average load for the 
route for such month: Provided further, That in no case shall the 
Tate exceed 40 cents per airplane-mile: Provided further, That no 
contract or interest therein shall be sold, assigned, or transferred 
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by the person to whom such contract is given to any other per- 
son; and upon any such transfer the original contract, as well as 
such transfer, shall become null and void: Provided That 
if, in the opinion of the Postmaster General, the public interest 
requires it, he may grant an extension of any route, for a distance 
not in excess of 100 miles, and only one such extension shall be 
granted to any one person, and the rate of pay for such extension 
shall not be in excess of the contract rate on that route: Provided 
further, That the Postmaster General may designate certain routes 
and secondary routes and shall include at least three 
transcontinental routes, extending to termini, as nearly as prac- 


character of the designation of such routes shall be published in 
the advertisements for bids, which bids may be asked for in whole 
or in part of such routes. Whenever sufficient air mail is not 
available, the first-class mail matter may be added to the maxi- 
mum load specified in such contract. 

Sr. 4. The Postmaster General shall cause advertisements of 
air-mail routes to be conspicuously posted at each post office that 
is a terminus of the route named in said advertisement for at 
least 30 days and by publication at least once a week for 4 con- 
secutive weeks in some daily newspaper of general circulation pub- 
lished in the cities that are the termini for the route before the 
time of the opening of bids. 

Szc. 5. After the bids are opened the Postmaster General may 
grant to a successful bidder a period of not more than 6 months 
from the date of award of the contract to take the steps necessary 
to qualify for mail services under the terms of this act: Provided, 
That at the time of the award the successful bidder executes an 
adequate bond with sufficient surety guaranteeing and assuring 
that within such period said bidder will fully qualify under the 
act to faithfully execute the contract: And provided, That if there 
is a failure so to qualify the amount designated in the bond will 
be forfeited and paid to the United States of America. 

Sec. 6. The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby em- 
powered and directed to fix and determine, within 6 months prior 
to the expiration date of any and every contract made under this 
law, and at all events at a period not later than 3 years from the 
date of the passage of this act, the public convenience and neces- 
sity for all air-mail routes and the fair and reasonable future rates 
of compensation for the transportation of such mail matter by 
airplane common carriers and the service connected therewith, 
prescribing the method or methods by weight or space, or both, or 
otherwise, for ascertaining such rates or compensation, and to 
publish the same, and orders so made and published shall con- 
tinue in force until changed by the Commission after due notice 
and hearing. 

All provisions of section 5 of the act of July 28, 1916 (39 Stat. 
412), relating to the adjustment of rates for carriage of mail by 
railroads shall be applicable to transportation of mail by airplane 
under this act so far as consistent with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 7. No person shall be eligible to bid on, or hold, any air- 
mail contract who owns, or, in turn, is owned, in whole or in part, 
by any other company engaged, directly or indirectly, in any phase 
of the aviation industry, whether the other company be a holding 
company, or a company transporting mail or holding a mail con- 
tract, or a company engaged in the manufacture or sale of air- 
planes, airplane parts or other materials or accessories generally 
used in air transportation. No person shall be eligible to bid for 
or hold an air-mail contract which has any officer or director in 
any holding company holding stock, directly or indirectly, in any 
company engaged in any phase of the aviation industry, or in any 
other company engaged in the manufacture or sale of airplanes, 
parts, er other materials or accessories generally used in air trans- 
portation; and no person shall be eligible to bid for or hold an air- 
mail contract if it or its predecessor is asserting or has any claim 

the United States because of a prior annulment of any 
contract by the Postmaster General. No person shall be eligible 
to bid on or hold an air-mail contract if such person, through its 
officers, has entered into any combination to prevent competitive 
bidding for carrying the mails, or has made any agreement, or 
given or performed, or promised to give or perform, any consid- 
eration whatever to induce any person not to bid for any such 
contract, or who has employed any Senator or Member of Congress 
or Government official or officer of any political party to seek to 
influence the awarding of contracts, or has, as an officer or director, 
any person who has heretofore entered into any combination to 
prevent the making of any bids for carrying the mails, or which 
pays any officer, director, and/or employee as a salary and/or 
bonus and/or commission, or other compensation whatsoever, a 
sum in excess of the rate of $17,500 for a calendar year for full-time 
service. 

Sec. 8. All persons desiring to bid on air-mail contracts shall be 
required to furnish in said bid a list of the stockholders and 
directors and a statement covering the financial set-up, including 
a list of assets and liabilities; and in the case of the corporation, 
the original amount paid to such corporation for its stock, and 
whether paid in cash, and if not paid in cash. a statement show- 
ing for what such stock was issued, and the financial responsi- 
bility of such bidder, as well as the bond offered, may be taken 
into consideration by the Postmaster General in determining the 
qualifications of the bidder. 

Sec. 9. All persons holding air-mail contracts shall be required 
to keep thelr books, records, and accounts under such regulations 
as may be promulgated by the Postmaster General, and he is 
hereby authorized to audit the books of such contractors and to 
require a full financial report under such regulations as he may 
prescribe; and the Postmaster Generai is further authorized to 
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reduce the mail pay rates to any air-mafl contractors at the end 
of each fiscal year if, in auditing the books of such contractor, 
he is of the opinion that the public interest requires such action. 

Src. 10. Upon the establishment and maintenance of an air- 
mail route, the Postmaster General shall notify the Secretary of 
Commerce, who thereupon shall certify to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral the character of equipment to be employed and maintained 
on each air-mail route. In making this determination, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall consult the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, and in his specifications furnished to the 

General shall only determine the speed, load capacity, 
and safety features and devices on airplanes to be used on the 
route, which said specifications shall be included in the adver- 
tisement for bids. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of Commerce shall, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to prescribe the maximum flying hours of 
pilots and/or copilots on air-mail lines, the minimum pay of 
pilots and/or copilots on such lines, safe operation methods, and 
authorized to approve any plans made by air-mail operating 
Po Hei for retirement or annuity benefits to pilots and/or 


ed so ee Secretary of Commerce shall have authority to 
promulga necessary regulations to carry out the provisions 
of sections 10 and 11 hereof. p 

Sec. 13. On such air-mail routes as are established, the con- 
tractor shall be required, without additional compensation, to 
carry air pilots of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps, or of Reserve Corps, as copilots. The advertisements for 
the routes shall state fully the conditions and requirements, as 
prescribed by the Postmaster General, under which copilots shall 
be employed. All commissioned officers who are detailed to the 
above duty shall receive from the United States the pay, includ- 
ing flying pay and other allowances, now authorized in accord- 
ance with their military rank, and while detailed to such duty, 
shall also be paid the same rate per diem as is now payable to 
civilian employees of the United States under the Subsistence 
Expense Act of 1926, as amended. 

Sec. 14. The performance by military personnel of duty here- 
under shall in no way disturb or change their military status 
under their respective commissions, warrants, or enlistments in 
their respective branches of the service, or any right, privilege, 
benefit, or responsibility growing out of said military status. 

Sec. 15. All persons awarded air-mail contracts, and who may 
employ civilian pilots and/or copilots, who now hold, or who may 
hereafter hold commissions in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
service, shall, upon request of such pilots and/or copilots, grant 
them leave of absence of not to exceed 1 month each year, when 
such pilots and/or copilots may be called to Government duty 
training with their respective branches of the service, under their 
respective commissions, for such period: Provided, That all Re- 
serve officers performing Government duty with their respective 
branches of the service shall be deemed to be in the Government 
military service, and, if injured or killed while on such active 
duty, such officer and/or his dependents and beneficiaries shall be 
entitied to the same benefits as in the case of officers of the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps and/or their dependents and beneficiaries. 

Sec. 16. The Federal Radio shall give preference in 
the allocation of radio frequencies to carrying mail and 
passengers during the time the contract is in effect. 

Sec. 17. It shall be unlawful for the contractor of any primary 
air-mail route to hold any other contract, or for air-mail con- 
tractors competing in parallel routes to merge or enter into any 
agreement, express or implied, with the object in view of common 
control or ownership. 

Sec. 18. The Postmaster General may provide service to Canada 
within 150 miles of the international boundary line, over domestic 
routes which are now or may hereafter be established and may 
authorize the carrying of either foreign or domestic mail, or both, 
to and from any points on such routes and make payment for 
services over such routes out of the appropriation for the domestic 
Air Mail Service: Provided, That this section shall not be con- 
strued as repealing the authority given by the act of March 2, 
1929 (U.S.C. supp. VII. title 39, sec. 465a). 

Src. 19. The Postmaster General may cause any contract to be 
canceled for disregard or failure by the contractor to comply with 
the provisions of law herein contained and for any conspiracy or 
acts designed to defraud the United States with respect to such 
contracts. This provision is cumulative to other remedies now 
provided by law. 

Sec. 20. Whoever shall enter into any combination to prevent 
the making of any bid for carrying the mail under this act, or 
shall make any agreement, or give or perform or promise to give 
or perform, any consideration whatever to induce any other person 
or concern not to bid for any contract pursuant to this act, shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
5 years, or both. 

Sec. 21. Section 8 of the act of February 2, 1925 (43 Stat. 805), 
as amended (39 US. C., sec. 463, supp. VII), is amended so as to 
read as follows: 

Air-mail postage rates shall be 5 cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof. 


Mr. McKELLAR, I ask to have printed in the RECORD a 
telegram I have just received relating to this matter. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Curcaco, ILL., March 8, 1934. 
Hon. KENNETH M. 


CKELLAR, 

United States Senate: 

I have noted in the morning papers with great interest the text 
of the President's message to you and Congressman Mean. I be- 
lieve this message includes everything necessary to place air mail 
on a sound basis of honesty and sincerity. Unquestionably you 
will have much to do with the framing of this new legislation, 
and therefore the air-mail pilots are again looking to you for 
counsel and aid at this time, which is the most critical for them 
in the history of their profession. We now have a chance, after 
many bitter fights, to secure a sound backing of proper legislation 
that will certainly raise pilots’ standards and morale, which is 
bound to result in greater safety to the traveling public and will 
expedite speedy movements of the mail. The pilots in and around 
Washington will extend you every possible aid, and a committee 
made up of pilots flying on the lines will undoubtedly seek an 
appointment with you shortly to discuss the matter further. 

Davin L. BEHNCKE, 
President Air Line Pilots’ Association. 


INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC COMMODITY—-AMENDMENT 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD and Mr. O’MAHONEY each submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed by them, respec- 
tively, to the bill (H.R. 7478) to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act so as to include cattle as a basic agricul- 
tural commodity, and for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

DATA RELATIVE TO AIR-MAIL CONTRACTS—WILLIAM P. 
M’CRACKEN, JR., ET AL. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I submit and ask to have 
referred to the Committee on Printing certain extracts from 
the ConcressionaL Recorp containing the proceedings and 
order in the case of the United States Senate v. William P. 
MacCracken, Jr., et al., alleging the respondents in contempt 
of the Senate of the United States in connection with a sub- 
pena to produce certain papers before a special committee 
appointed to investigate the awarding of air- and ocean-mail 
contracts, with a view to having them printed as a document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
referred. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7199) making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1935, and for other purposes; that the 
House had receded from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 15 and 22 to the said bill and con- 
curred therein, and had receded from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 13, 18, and 23 to 
the said bill and concurred therein severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H.R. 8471) making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

H.R. 5632. An act to supplement and support the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Act by providing funds for the acqui- 
sition of areas for use as migratory-bird sanctuaries, refuges, 
and breeding grounds, for developing and administering such 
areas, for the protection of certain migratory birds, for the 
enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and regula- 
tions thereunder, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 7295. An act making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1935, and for other purposes, 

GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 

Mr. PITTMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should like to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry for the purpose of clarifying the pro- 
cedure under the special order heretofore adopted providing 
for a vote on the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 

Under that special order it is provided that reservations 
or amendments not formally offered before a certain time 
shall not be voted on. At the present moment the St. Law- 
rence Waterway Treaty is not before the Senate. The 
Connally cattle bill, so-called, is before the Senate. My 
parliamentary inquiry is this: Whether it would be in order 
for any Senator who may obtain the floor to offer reserva- 
tions and have them pending to be disposed of under the 
operations of the special rule? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it would be 
in order; at least, it would be in the interest of fair-play 
to all. 

THE COPPER CODE 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrtman] is entitled to the floor. Does he yield to the 
Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp as a part of the remarks I 
shall make on the so-called “ copper code” an analysis pre- 
pared by the labor organizations of Gila County, Ariz., re- 
specting that code, and also a telegram on the same subject 
from the Lions Club of Phoenix, Ariz. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(The analysis and telegram appear at the conclusion of 
Mr. AsHuRsT’s remarks.) 

Mr. ASHURST. A copy of the analysis has been for- 
warded to Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator of the 
N.R.A. It discloses that this copper code is worse than 
useless, 

I have also had this copper code examined by three of 
the most experienced and trustworthy copper producers in 
the United States, and they severally denounce it as a dis- 
crimination against American labor and against the Amer- 
ican-copper-mining industry. It is a profound pity that 
such an injustice is about to be perpetrated. Any com- 
petent, courageous man familiar with copper could write a 
code that would save the copper-mining industry in the 
United States and would set to work within the next 90 
days at least 150,000 copper miners and smelter men. 

I am beginning to believe that many, if not most, of our 
woes and troubles in this life are nothing more than human 
folly directed against human beings. This copper code is 
human folly directed against American citizens. 

Some well-informed persons have denounced this code as 
ill-prepared, doubtful in meaning, and poorly constructed; 
in other words, experts assert that this code, in the language 
of the street, is “ half-baked.” Be that as it may, I prefer 
an official who is hard-boiled to one who is half-baked. 

For some time I, myself, have been examining this so- 
called “code for the copper industry.” I have discovered 
that this proposed code swarms with cryptic phrases that 
may be construed to suit the fancy of anyone and to meet 
the preconceived notions of all. 

It is, however, more nearly a code for the benefit of for- 
eign producers of copper than for American copper, and 
so far from affording any protection to, or consideration for, 
American labor, or for the American copper-mining industry, 
it inflicts upon them a cureless wound. 

As a code of fair competition for copper, it is only an 
ironic jest. Inasmuch as the hearings on this code will take 
place on March 12, I invite all persons who may be inter- 
ested to give the proposed code careful scrutiny. 

This proposed “copper code” is a reckless assault upon 
American labor; it is likewise a reckless assault upon the 
American copper-mining industry. It is probable that 
those who have written the code do not understand it. I 
say this not in criticism of their ability but to do justice to 
their morality, for no man could advocate this code, if he 
understood it, unless indeed he possessed the heart of a 
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batrachian. I denounce this copper code as unfair and un- 
just and as an assault upon American labor and upon Amer- 
ican industry. I denounce it in the name of that fair play 
which most bullies and all pugilists respect. 

(The analysis and telegram ordered printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of Mr. AsHuRsT’s remarks are as follows:) 


ANALYSIS PREPARED BY THE LABOR ORGANIZATIONS OF GILA COUNTY, 
ARIZ., RESPECTING THE COPPER CODE 


Under article II, Definitions, section 1, we have the following 
h: 


paragraph: 

“1. The terms industry’ or industry include the min- 
ing, production, and/or treatment of copper in the United States, 
and also include the sale thereof in the United States by or on 
behalf of those engaged in any of such operations, whether in the 
United States or elsewhere.” 

It is our contention that this code as 
benefit foreign copper as domestic copper. The above paragraph 
includes handlers of foreign copper in the proposed code, It is a 
well-known fact that some of our producers in this coun- 
try also own or control some of the largest foreign copper mines. 
That seems to be the reason for the above-mentioned paragraph. 
We read a short while back of tuna fish being imported from 
Japan with the N.R.A. insignia on it and of sardines being im- 
ported from Norway with the same insignia on it. 

There was quite a howl raised from the domestic industry and 
the shipments were reported impounded. To our way of seeing 
things, a shipment of foreign copper coming into this country 
under tion of a copper code approved by the Government 
might as well have a Blue Eagle stamped on every ingot. 

For that reason every mention of the “ industry” or the “ copper 
ind should apply specifically to the domestic industry and 
should not include any mention of foreign industry. The above, 
of course, mentions only the product of the foreign industry, but 
it directly affects every other phase of it: 

Under article II, Definitions, section 2, we have the following 


paragraph: 

“2. The term ‘member of the industry’ embraces all those 
engaged in the copper industry or in one or more of the processes 
involved therein, including the sale of copper.” 

Under section 1 of article II the proposed code includes in the 
“ copper industry” the sale of copper by or on behalf of anyone 
producing copper, whether in the United States or elsewhere. 
Then along comes section 2 of article II and includes in “ members 
of the industry presumably signatories of the proposed code, all 
sellers of copper. In other words, after section 1 of article IT 
allows foreigners to sell their copper in the United States, section 
2 of article II allows these same foreign sellers to become signa- 
tories of the proposed code. 

Is it the intention of the proponents of this proposed code to 
protect the foreign producer or the domestic industry? We again 
reiterate that the proposed code is for the exclusive benefit of the 
foreign producer, 

Under article II. Definitions, section 7, we have the following 
paragraph: 

“7, The term ‘custom copper’ means primary copper produced 
by custom smelters and/or refiners from purchased ores, concen- 
trates, matte, or blister copper derived from primary sources.” 

This section leaves a wide loophole for evading the spirit and 
intent of the National Industrial Recovery Act. Custom smelters, 
as is well known, buy copper from primary producers far and wide. 
The above paragraph makes no mention of buying ores, and so on, 
from primary sources within the United States. This paragraph 
is but another instance of the intention of the proponents of this 
code to protect their foreign interests first. 

You will notice that all through the definitions, terms used 
cover foreign as well as domestic producers and industries. 

Under article III, Hours of Labor, section 1, maximum hours, 
we have the following paragraph: 

“1. Maximum hours: On and after the effective date of this 
code no employee shall be permitted to work in excess of 40 hours 
per week, averaged over a 3-month period, nor in excess of 8 
hours in any 24-hour period except as herein otherwise provided.” 

Under the provisions of the above paragraph a company can 
work their employees 56 hours a week until their average time is 
up and then lay them off until the 3-month period has passed. 

The above argument covers article III, Hours of Labor, section 
2, hours for clerical and office employees. 

“2. Hours for clerical and office employees: No person employed 
in clerical or office work shall be permitted to work in excess of 40 
hours per week, averaged over a 3-month period, and except as 
herein otherwise provided.” 

We respectfully suggest that the above paragraphs should read 
as follows: 

“i. Maximum hours: On and after the effective date of this 
code no employee shall be permitted to work in excess of 30 hours 
per week, nor in excess of 6 hours in any 24-hour period. 

“2. Hours for clerical and office employees: No person employed 
in clerical or office work shall be permitted to work in excess of 
30 hours per week.” 

Under article III, Hours of Labor, section 3, exceptions as to 
hours, we have the following paragraphs: 

“3. Exceptions as to hours: The limitations as to hours as 
specified in sections 1 and 2 of this article III shall not apply to 
the following: 

“(a) To employees engaged in emergency maintenance or emer- 
gency repair work, involving break-down or protection of life or 
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property: Provided, That in such special cases one and one half 
times the normal wage rate for any employee so employed shall 
be paid for all hours worked as overtime: And provided, That this 
overtime provision shall not apply in case of catastrophe involving 
threatened and/or actual loss of life. 

“(b) Nor shall it apply to those men engaged in transporting 
employees to and from places or completing the handling 
of material in transit, hoist men, power-house men, or pum} 
men, providing the total working hours of such employees 
not exceed 56 hours in any one week. 

“(e) In the case of shut-down properties or other special sit- 
uations which may require modification of sections 1 and 2 of 
1 8 bee on request of the member of the 

after investigation may make jal rulings and 
modifications.” X pi f 

In the case of subsection (a) of the above, it seems that the 
whole section is a contradiction of itself, It sets forth that 
employees shall be paid at the rate of one and one half regular 
rates for certain overtime work and then turns right around and 
says that this rate of overtime pay shall not apply under the 
Tey. same 8 

seems us e proponents of this proposed code are 
endeavoring to hoodwink not only their prospective employees but 
the administration itself. z = aiii 

In the case of subsection (b) of the above, it is not as yet ap- 
parent to us why anyone must work more than the specified time 
in any one day. There is no reason, that we can see, why shifts 
of hoist men, dump men, power-house men, etc., cannot be 
arranged in such a manner that they will only be worked the 
specified time. 

Too, there is no reason why any of them should be worked 56 
hours in any one week. After consideration it seems to us that 
this clause is but a subterfuge to draw attention from sections 1 
and 2 of article II. : 

MINIMUM WAGES 


In the case of subsection (e) of the above, it is a well-known 
fact that most of the copper properties of the United States are 
closed at present. The only men employed at these shut-down 
properties are key men and bosses. Since the only intent and 
purpose of the proposed code is to keep these properties closed, 
the owners thereof do not want to hire any more men, hence 
this paragraph. 

Under article IV, Wages, sections 1 and 2, minimum and clerical 
and office employees, we have the following paragraph: 

“1. Minimum: The minimum wages for this industry for the 
various districts are as follows: 

„(a) Eastern wage district: Surface labor, 30 cents per hour, 
underground labor, 35 cents per hour. 

(b) Southwestern. wage district: Surface labor, 30 cents per 
hour; underground labor, 38 cents per hour. 

“ (c) Northwestern wage district: Surface labor, 35 cents per 
hour; underground labor, 41 cents per hour. 

“2. Clerical and office employees: No accounting, clerical, office, 
sales, or service employees working on a weekly basis in any office 
shall be paid less than at the rate of $15 per week, provided, how- 
ever, that office boys and girls and messengers shall be paid at 
a rate not less than 80 percent of the minimum hereinabove 
specified, and provided further that the number of such boys and 
girls and messengers so paid shall constitute not more than 5 
percent of the total number of such employees of any office of any 
one employer, but in any case such employer shall be entitled 
to one such employee.” 

We have no information at hand as to wage rates in any district 
except the State of Arizona, 

However, in the State of Arizona the minimum rates for years 
past have been for surface labor, 3144 cents per hour and for 
underground labor 50 cents per hour. The minimum rate for 
surface labor for American laborers has been, in the past, 405% 
cents per hour. There has never been a set scale for clerical labor 
in the past, but in any case the minimum paid for such labor has 
never been below $25 weekly. 

The proposed copper code makes no mention of any increases in 
wages in case of advances in selling prices of copper. To protect 
the interest of the laboring man there should be a sliding scale 
adopted assuring him of increased earnings when the copper com- 
panies enjoy such increased earnings. 

According to such information as we possess the copper com- 
panies can afford to increase wages at the rate of 5 percent for 
every cent increase in the selling price of copper. 


N MAINTAIN SCALE 


We have been led to believe that the spirit of the NI. R. A. is to 
maintain wage standards while reducing hours of work. Under 
conditions as set forth in the proposed code, wage standards have 
been reduced, along with hours of work, to such an extent that a 
living wage will not be paid. We believe that our weekly wage 
scale should be maintained as in the past. 

Under article IV, Wages, section 4, wages above minimum, we 
find the following paragraph: 

“4, Wages above minimum: If an equitable adjustment of the 
differentials in the wage rates above the minimum fixed in this 
code has not been made since July 1, 1933, there shall then be 
such adjustment, if necessary, made within 60 days from date 
of the approval of this code. Such equitable adjustment shall 
mean that the differentials in amount existing prior to the formu- 
lation of this code shall be maintained for employees other than 
persons enumerated in article III, section 3, paragraph (e), pro- 
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vided, however, that in no event shall hourly rates of pay be 
reduced.” 

This paragraph is just a trifle ambiguous, as it was probably in- 
tended, but it seems to us that the only ones benefited by it are 
those working at present. As we have stated before, most of the 
copper properties are closed at present and only key men and 
bosses are employed. 

It seems from the above paragraph that they will be the only 
ones benefited by minimum rates which have been in effect for 
years. Men who will be hired later certainly cannot be called 
employees now, yet this paragraph states that only employees 
shall have their scale maintained. 

Under article V, General Labor Provisions, section 1, child labor, 
we find the following paragraph: 

1. Child labor: On and after the effective date, no person 
under 18 years of age shall be employed in the copper industry 
except in clerical, office, sales, service, technical, and engineering 
departments, and no person under 16 years of age shall be em- 
ployed in any capacity.” 

We are hoping to see a child labor law passed by the State of 
Arizona in the near future. In the meantime, however, may we 
respectfully suggest that the above paragraph should read as 
follows: 

“1, Child labor: On and after the effective date, no person 
under 21 years of age shall be employed in the copper industry 
except in clerical, office, sales, service, technical, and engineering 
departments where such employees are not employed underground, 
and no person under 16 years of age shall be employed in any 


capacity. 
Under article V, General Labor Provisions, section 6, company 
town and stores, we find the following paragraph: 


“6. Company town and stores: Employees other than mainte- | 


nance or supervisory men, or those to protect property, 
shall not be required, as a condition of employment, to live in 
houses rented from the employer, No employee shall be required, 
as a condition of employment, to trade at the store owned or 
specified by an employer.” 

The above paragraph if interpreted literally would include one 
half of the employees of any copper company. It is a well-known 
fact that maintenance men comprise nearly half of the em- 
ployees of such a company. This is just an example of the am- 
biguity of the code as a whole. 

Under article VI, Administration Code Authority, section 1, 
membership, we find the following paragraphs: 

1. Membership: A code authority to supervise the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the code is hereby created which shall 
consist of seven members to be elected in the following manner: 

“(a) Three members, one to be appointed by each primary pro- 
ducer haying a productive capacity of 150,000 tons per annum. 

A “(b) Two members to be elected by all other primary pro- 

‘ucers. 

“(c) Two members to be elected by customs smelters, refiners, 
and other producers of secondary copper subject to the provisions 
of this code. 

“All action taken by the code authority shall be effective only 
upon the affirmative vote of not less than five members thereof.” 

It would have been much clearer if the above subsection (a) 
should have read: 

“(a) Three members appointed by Anaconda Copper Co., Phelps- 
Dodge Copper Co., and Kennecott Copper Co.” 

That is the meaning of subsection (a) of the above. It is a 
well-known fact that these same three companies own or contro] 
the majority of the smelters, refineries, etc., so that, in reality, 
instead of appointing and controlling only the three members, 
they actually control the five votes necessary to dictate the policies 
of the code authority. 

We should like to suggest the following to comprise the code 
authority: 


Three members appointed by the Anaconda Copper Co., 
Phelps-Dodge Copper Co., and Kennecott C 3 
Three members to be elected by all other primary producers.. 3 
Two members to be elected by custom smelters, refiners, etc... 2 
Two members elected by and to represent labor..... 2 
One member to be appointed by the President of the United 
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A majority vote to decide all questions. 

Under article VII, Production and Sales, we find that the pro- 
ponents of this proposed code want to give to the code authority, 
which the three largest copper companies control, all powers for 
limiting and regulating copper production, all powers for 
care of surplus stocks, all powers for setting a minimum sale price 
and for regulating and allocating sales, and to take any such 
other steps as they might wish. 

If the above article VII is passed and adopted in the final copper 
code, it will practically do away with the whole copper code. 
Because of the power vested in the code authority under this 
article VII, things may be changed to suit them. 

It is our contention that allocation of quotas for current pro- 
duction must be made upon a State basis to insure fair play for 
every copper-producing State. 

EMBARGO URGED 


It is also our contention that surplus stocks of copper or copper 
ores must be impounded and handled in much the same manner 
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as the surplus stocks of oil. We believe that not more than 5 
perono of the surplus stocks should be released each year. In 

way 95 percent of your current market would be reserved for 
current production. 

It is also our contention that a prohibitive tarif, or, better yet, 
an absolute embargo against foreign copper is absolutely essential 
at the present time and for the future. With an embargo and a 
control of the surplus as outlined above, it would be unnecessary 
to set a minimum price on copper. 

Under article IX. Modifications, section 2, we find that the pro- 
ponents of the proposed copper code desire to terminate the code 
on June 16, 1935. With the changes mentioned in the foregoing 
papers and with a copper code that is fair to the little man as 
well as the huge corporation, as fair to the laboring man as to the 
employer, a copper code that would serve the purposes intended 
by the conception of the National Industrial Recovery Act, we 
should like to see a code in effect until June 16, 1937. 

GLoBE-MIAMI CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL. 

GLOBE FEDERAL LABOR UNION, No. 18256. 

MIAMI FEDERAL LABOR UNION, No. 18599. 

SUPERIOR MINE, MILL, AND SMELTER WORKERS, No. 93. 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS LOCAL No. 187. 
Miami BARBER Local. No. 676. 

MIAMI CARPENTER Local No. 1538. 

GLOBE TYPOGRAPHICAL Local. No, 367. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS Local. No. 591. 

CULINARY Workers Loca No. 680. 


PHOENIX, Anz., March 8, 1934. 
Senator Henry F. AsHurst, 


Washington, D.C.: 

Proposed copper code wholly inadequate for Arizona conditions, 
Necessary to have constructive code which allocates production 
and sale of copper from each producing State. Copper must not 
be sold below cost of production, which insures miners a living 
wage. Suggested code would paralyze over half of Arizona’s basic 
industry and would compel Arizona to liquidate half of her com- 
munities and population. Copper needs an embargo. 

PHOENIX LIONS CLUB, 
JOHN G. EacerR, President. 
FRED A. Ling, Secretary. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WALSH, Mr. COPELAND, Mr. McADOO, Mr. McGILL, 
and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I gave notice that, with 
the consent of the Senate, I would address myself today to 
one phase of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway 
Treaty, namely, the question of how it affects the Mississippi 
River Valley project. I realize that Senators may desire to 
transact some morning business. Iam very much interested 
in copper, and therefore I have enjoyed the speech of the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], and am very happy 
that he made it in my time. While I do not desire to yield 
for any speeches, if there is any routine business Senators 
desire to transact, such as the introduction of bills, and so 
forth, I am glad to yield for that purpose. 


PROCEDURE IN THE APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have been réceiving, as no 
doubt many Senators on this side of the Chamber have 
been receiving, many letters inquiring about the procedure 
in the selection of postmasters. Replying to many such 
letters, I have sent them the printed regulations but later 
received more and more letters with reference to details. I 
have prepared a statement which I hope is clear, concise, 
and direct, which I submitted to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and which very briefly sets forth what is the procedure, 
the nature of the examination, the method of selection after 
the examination, and so forth. I ask that it may be printed 
in the Record at this point so that it may be sent, instead 
of lengthy letters, to inquiring citizens. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

PROCEDURE IN THE APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS 
By United States Senator Davm I. WALSH 


Facts which applicants and others who are interested in the 
appointment of postmasters should know, 
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CLASSES OF POST OFFICES 
= Were offices are divided into four classes: First, second, third, and 
0 
The fourth class are those offices where the business does not 
warrant a salary of $1,100 a year and where the postmasters are 
paa compensation dependent upon the stamp cancelation in the 
ce 


The third class are those offices where the salary paid is $1,100 
to $2,300 per year, inclusive. 

The second class are those offices where the salary is $2,400 to 
$3,100 per year, inclusive. 

The first class are those offices where the salary is $3,200 per 
year and above. 

All appointments of postmasters of the first, second, and third 
classes are made by the President and are subject to confirmation 
of the Senate. 

EXAMINATION OF APPLICANTS 

The method of selecting these postmasters has been set forth 
in an Executive order issued by the President, dated July 12, 1933. 

Briefly stated, this Executive order provides that post-office ap- 
pointments shall be made in the following manner: When a 
vacancy occurs, notice of an examination is published, and all 
applicants must file, on or before a given date, an application 
with the United States Civil Service Commission. An examination 
and investigation is then conducted by the United States Civil 
Service Commission. Thereafter the United States Civil Service 
Commission certifles to the Post Office Department not more than 
three eligibles, which means the three applicants who receive the 
highest ratings in the examination conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

No applicant, however, can be considered eligible unless he has 
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received a passing mark of 70 percent. If only one or two appli- 


cants have received a passing mark of 70 percent, then it may be 
possible for only one or two eligibles to be found in a given exami- 
nation. The rule for certifying three eligibles applies where three 
or more have passed the examination, and in such a case the three 
highest are the eligibles submitted by the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

These examinations and investigations are conducted impartially 
without personal or political influence of any character. 

In the case of postmasters for the first- and second-class offices, 
the Civil Service Commission, in addition to the requirement that 
each applicant file a comprehensive questionnaire, conducts a 
careful inquiry through the leading patrons of the post office as to 
the standing, as a representative citizen, of each applicant. This 
examination consists of obtaining information as to the extent of 
his acquaintanceship with the community, its problems, and its 
citizens, his influence and activities in the community and the 
opinions of business men as to his character and ability—in a word, 
to learn the representative character of his citizenship, 

In addition the questionnaire inquires carefully into the extent 
the applicant has had experience of an administrative character. 
It is the view of the United States Civil Service Commission that 
postmasters for first- and second-class offices should be not only 
representative citizens of the community but should have estab- 
lished a reputation for personal integrity, financial stability, and 
have had actual experience in an administrative capacity. There- 
fore, inquiries are made as to whether or not and how many per- 
sons have been employed by the applicant, what kind of business 
he has conducted, his experience in managing employees in order 
to protect the public against infractions of the discipline provided 
for postal employees, his knowledge of keeping bank accounts and 
records, and of the preparation of statements—financial, statistical, 
etc. After a survey of all these factors is made, each applicant is 
given a rating, and the three highest eligibles are certified to the 
Post Office Department. 

As to postmasters of the third class, a somewhat different ex- 
amination is conducted. In the third class it is assumed that 
the postmaster must be his own clerk, distributor of the mail, 
and perform the general duties within the post office. Therefore 
a written examination is conducted to test the training and cleri- 
cal ability of each applicant for the purpose of finding out his 
mental capacity to perform the clerical and supervisory duties of 
the office. A third-class office may have no employees except the 
postmaster and a clerk, and therefore the postmaster must keep 
the records and perform practically all the other duties. It is not 
necessary to have more than a good general education in order to 
qui . If one receives less than a passing mark in this class, 
it is a determination that he has not the capacity to perform effi- 
ciently the duties of the office, although he may or may not have 
received a majority of favorable reports as to his reputation and 
standing from those in the community where the post-office is 
located. 

FOURTH-CLASS OFFICES 


Fourth-class postmasters come within the competitive classified 
Civil Service. On October 15, 1912, the President issued an order 
classifying under the Civil Service Act and rules fourth-class 
postmasters not theretofore so classified. That order was amended 
by the President on May 7, 1913, and again on June 3, 1921. The 
order, as amended, requires that all appointments (except those 
in Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
and Samoa) at fourth-class offices where the compensation is $500 
a year or more shall be made from certification after examination 
by the Civil Service Commission: Provided, That in the event that 
for the examination for any office there are fewer than three 
applicants the Commission may, in its discretion, authorize selec- 
tion in the same manner as provided for offices with annual com- 


pensation of less than 6500. Where the compensation is less than 

— 5 all appointments shall be * nent the recommendation of 

t-office inspectors after perso: v tion, subject to - 

scribed regulations. rg 3 5 
PROCEDURE FOLLOWING EXAMINATION 


After the eligibles are certified by the Civil Service Commission 
to the Post Office Department, that Department is then ready 
to receive recommendations before making its nomination to the 
President. Usually recommendations from the Congressmen and 
Senators of the same political faith as the administration are 
invited. In turn Senators and Congressmen usually ask for rec- 
ommendations from local committees, organizations, and citizens. 

It should be borne in mind that no amount of personal or 
political influence is of any avail to a candidate until after the 
Civil Service examination is reported, and even then no amount 
of personal or political influence will aid any candidate unless 
he is one of the three highest eligibles. The President has stated 
through his Executive order that he will appoint one of these 
three eligibles, someone from the classified Civil Service or the 
present postmaster. If the present postmaster is reappointed 
no further examination is necessary. If a person in the classified 
service is selected, such person must first be found eligible in a 
. examination given by the Civil Service Commis- 

on. 

The Civil Service examinations give applicants an opportunity 
to meet the standards and requirements which the President has 
fixed for the guidance of the Civil Service Commission and as 
preliminary to receiving an appointment. These Civil Service 
rules and regulations are a part of the Presidential order. While 
there have been some slight changes in them, in substance they 
are the same rules and regulations that have guided the appoint- 
ments of postmasters since the latter part of the Wilson adminis- 
tration. Previous to that time the appointments of postmasters 
were made without any civil-service examination being required, 
the appointments being chiefly upon political recommendations, 


AGE AND RESIDENCE QUALIFICATIONS 


No one over 66 years of age and no one who has not been an 
actual resident patron of the post office (not necessarily a citizen 
of the township where several post offices are located) for 1 
y before filing application, is eligible to compete in exam- 

ons. 


OUR CHANGING CIVILIZATION—ADDRESS BY SECRETARY ICKES 


Mr. COSTIGAN. Mr. President, on February 24, 1934, 
Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, delivered 
an address in Chicago before the Cook County League of 
Women Voters on Our Changing Civilization. His re- 
marks are entitled to more permanent preservation. I ask 
leave to have them printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I shall spend no time saying complimentary things about the 
League of Women Voters or telling you what a pleasure it is for 
me to be your guest tonight. I will take it for granted that other 
speakers on other occasions have paid such deserved tribute to 
your worth as an organization as to satisfy all the amenities on 
that score. I have noticed that women take their politics much 
more seriously than do men. You undoubtedly asked me to 
to you because you are interested in the significant social and 
political movements that are taking place in our country today. 
Perhaps you hoped that I might be able to throw some light on 
those social and political movements. 

At the outset, with your permission, I shall briefly sketch with 
a broad brush a political background without which we cannot 
hope to understand what is going on in this country. I will then 
endeavor to show the relationship of present trends to that his- 
torical background, following which, foolhardy adventure that I 
know it to be, I shall give voice to what I hope the future has in 
store for the people of the United States, although I will want 
it distinctly understood that I lay no claim to being a prophet. 
I will not attempt to tell you what will happen in the future, only 
what I hope may happen. 

Turning back the pages of the past, we see an interesting and 
colorful panorama of significant and crowding events. As the 
result of economic pressure in the old lands or because they 
craved the right to think their own thoughts and live their own 
lives according to the dictates of their own consciences, our fore- 
fathers, braving the terrors of a sea that was still little known, 
came to this land determined to establish here homes for them- 
selves and their children. With few exceptions they refused to 
be turned back. They were ready to endure every privation, to 
face boldly every peril. With such motives and with such a pur- 
pose they could not fail to conquer. And they did conquer. The 
first real test they faced was one with nature, that nature that 
can be so implacable and cruel in one mood and so alluring and 
disarming in another. Landing on the Atlantic coast, they 
to cut out of the dense forests land upon which to build their 
crude cabins and to grow food and clothing for their needs. They 
subdued nature, they fought back the Indians, and generation 
after generation their roots sank more deeply into the soil of the 
new land. 

It was only the adventurous or the desperate who left Europe 
to found a new empire on these shores. It was only the hardy 
and the enduring who could survive after these shores had been 
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reached. It outstanding qualities of both physique and , moved against the Negroes from Africa, the from Europe, 
spirit not only to wrest a bare existence from the soil but to and the women and the children of their own land. They were 


build a new and an enduring civilization. These ancestors of 
ours developed in themselves and transmitted to their children 
qualities of heart and mind ine have left an indelible impress 
m every succeeding generation. 
Wil wan tok KO life in pioneer days in this country. The 
graces of living were either an almost forgotten memory or a dim 
and distant hope. It was a fight for very existence. These early 
Americans fought nature, they fought the Indians, they fought 
the French in combination with the Indians, they fought Great 
Britain on two occasions, they fought the Spaniards, the Mexicans, 
and they fought each other. As we turn back the pages of our 
history we realize the heroic qualities of our ancestors. We glory 
in those qualities. We would not have had them different. But as 
we look deeper, we discover that ruthlessness was mixed with hero- 
ism, cruelty with kindness, hardness with mercy. Nor was this 
unnatural. A pioneer race is always a ruthless race. It has to be 
to survive. And ours has survived. 

A race of pioneers to begin with, we continued to breed pioneers 
for generation after generation. We needed to breed pioneers 
because there was always a frontier just beyond that had to be 
explored, adventured upon, and finally subdued. Ax in hand and 
rifie on shoulder, our forefathers continued to push that frontier 
exploiting, until at last there was no 
be bent to their will. With no 


once. 

So from exploiting nature we turned to the exploitation of 
human beings, to the building-up of an industrial and com- 
mercial empire. After unsuccessful attempts to bend the proud 
spirit of the native Indians to our will, we began to kidnap and 
import a more friendly race from equatorial Africa. Slavery was 
instituted, waxed strong, and flourished. Not in the North, al- 
though this was not because of any superior humanitarianism or 
civic virtue on the part of those of us who lived in the North. 
Tt happened that slavery was not to our northern climate 
and soil. But it did fiourish in the South, and the South grew 
rich and powerful on the exploitation of fellow human beings. 
However, the North refused to forego its opportunity to be de- 
veloped merely because it could not economically use slave labor. 
We discovered that there was a type of labor which was cheaper 
for us and more adapted to our p than were Negroes 
imported from Africa and sold at so much a head on the auction 
block. So the North sent over to Europe and by painting glow- 
ing pictures of America as a land of opportunity enticed cheap 
immigrant labor here by the hundreds of thousands, Eagerly 
and hopefully came these hordes year in and year out, seeking a 
hospitable land where they could realize their dim dreams of 
freedom, equality, and fraternity. Speaking strange languages, 
possessing strange customs, they in their turn were easy to 
exploit. Herded into mines, congregated into factories, housed 
in squalid hovels, they worked for long hours at heavy tasks 
for inadequate pay. 

And all the while the descendants of the conquering pioneers 
more and more lived lives of ease and comfort while profits 
continued to pour in as the result of physical slavery in the South 
and economic exploitation in the North endured by millions of 
fellow human beings. 

Then we discovered a new means of adding to our already 

` impressive industrial and commercial empire. Our inventors built 
for us intricate, almost human machines at which women and 
little children could be profitably employed. We did not hesitate 
to exploit in their turn these two groups. Although no less an 
authority than the Supreme Court of the United States has held 
that women are not physically adapted to heavy and toilsome tasks 
for long hours, that to do so makes for race deterioration, our 
rugged individualists continued to work women at heavy and toil- 
some tasks for long hours. And because they were women, they 
were paid substantially less than would have been paid to men for 
an equal or lesser output. The brutal social dictum was enun- 
ciated that it was better for children to work in factories than to 
be on the streets, and our captains of industry cheerfully and not 
altogether unselfishly assumed that if they were not in factories 
children would be on the streets serving no good purpose. Pillars 
of society, prominent citizens, captains of industry, elders and 
deacons in the churches tried to justify incomes ill gotten from 
the drooping bodies of little children whom the Founder of Chris- 
tianity had especially charged us with responsibility for. 

And all the time the rich became richer and the poor became 
poorer. And all the time there were relatively fewer of the rich 
and relatively more of the poor. And all the time we never ceased 
to boast of America as the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. And all the time, at least on every Fourth of July, our 
chests swelled with pride as the chosen orator sonorously read in 
ringing tones the immortal words of Thomas Jefferson, “all men 
are created free and equal.” 


The exploiters of our natural resources and the Simon Legrees 
holding to their tasks men, women, and children too weak to 
defend themselves, early sensed the possibility that the economic 
system they were erecting might some day tumble about their ears 
unless they safeguarded it by securing control of government. So 
they moved on government with the same acquisitive determina- 
tion with which they had in the the 


beginning moved against 
Indians and upon the forests and just as, at a later stage, they had 


determined that a sufficient number of men friendly to their in- 
terests should occupy seats of er. And, generally speaking, 
they succeeded. Here by cajolery, there by threats, yonder by the 
use of money or of favor, they placed men in city councils, on 
county boards, in State legislatures, and in the Halls of Congress 
who knew which side their bread was buttered on. Then they 
turned their attention to the executive branches of government. 
Here, while their methods were more subtle they were just as 
effective, until it came to pass that what the late Senator Dolliver, 
of Iowa, said about that President under whom he was serving at 
the time, namely, He is entirely surrounded by men who know 
exactly what they want”, became true of all too many of our 
mayors, our Governors, and, sometimes, even of our Presidents. 


had the right to pass upon the constitutionality of a legislative 
act, it became increasingly important for those who would control 
government to see to it that friendly judges were placed upon 
the bench. So it came to pass that often the easiest road to the 


nections or had represented great aggregations of capital. It is 
still customary on the part of some naive citizens of this country 
to raise their hands in shocked horror if any statement is made 
implying that all the judges of all the courts are not free from 
sinister influences and are not upright and impartial judges, But 
such naiveté is an occasion for ill-concealed mirth on the of 
those who know, and this includes the great masters of 
and industry in these United States. 

So the American political and industrial system that reached 
administration continued 


that system. Our Presidents were selected for us in back-room 
caucuses by machine politicians representing big business. We 
erected a great. Moloch before which all of us worshiped. We 
threw into the gaping jaws of this Moloch our common heritage, 
our defenseless men, women, and children, and finally our Govern- 
ment. Success in America did not necessarily depend upon 
probity of character, sincerity of life, or intellectual qualities. If 
only we could make money, by whatever means, we were in the 


outshine the wives of less successful and, therefore, less desirable 
husbands. 
Shouting the slogan “less business in government” the 
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his ability to the task of reducing the taxes 
upon the very rich while spreading the burden correspondingly 
upon the shoulders of those less able to pay. He clung tenaciously 
to his vast personal interests in enterprises. This 
“ greatest Secretary of the Treasury since Hamilton”, while labor- 
ing hard to reduce the taxes of his own class, found time to devise 

refunding millions of dollars of taxes already assessed 
against great corporations and wealthy individuals. 

The frenzied dance of the dervishes of Wall Street became mad- 
der and madder. We were in a new economic era. The supply of 
g was as inexhaustible as our pioneer forbears had thought 
forests to be, Everyone was to become richer and richer. 
out effort on his part. All one had to do to become a 

was to buy on a shoe string real estate at treble its 

ue or to squeeze together enough money to open a brokerage 
account in order to buy stocks that he never expected to see or sell 
stocks that he never owned. Even banks organized affiliates to 
speculate in securities. In order to induce people without money 
to buy things they did not need, we ingeniously devised the 
system of installment buying. 

Institutions that cannot now lend a few thousand dollars to 
save a workman's home advanced millions to be wasted in Wall 

A market tipster outranked a college president. Officers 
and directors of trust spent their time bending over 
the stock ticker. That was indeed a voice in the wilderness that 
was raised against official corruption. Since everyone else was 
getting his, why not the public official? And who cared any- 
how? Honesty was a quaint characteristic belonging to an anti- 
quated stage of society. Money could not be tainted. Dishonesty 
was a mere peccadillo. It was a voluntary matter to obey the 
law. Shakespeare’s “put money in thy purse, honestly if thou 
canst, but put money in thy purse” bade fair to become the 
national motto. 

Then came the falling of the skies in September of 1929. It 
was as if a giant comet, bursting with terrific impact upon the 
earth, had blown up every building in the land, leaving our 
maimed and pain-racked bodies scattered in all directions. 


our 
And 
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So much for yesterday. Today, and by today I mean that period 
of time since March 4 last, there is a different tale to be told, 
although one that grows directly out of the past. 

It was a thoroughly frightened and disillusioned people that 
marched to the polls in November 1932 and in overwhe 
numbers registered their will that the curtain should be finally 
rung down on a farce that ended as a tragedy. The Ameri- 
can people may not have been any too sure just what kind of 
a President Franklin D. Roosevelt would make, but they had 
faith that he would give them a new type of leadership. This 
was what they wanted, and they took the chance. 

For once the people won. It may be that they won because 
the rugged individualists, the captains of industry, the masterful 
financiers, were so disorganized and frightened that they neglected 
to give their customary attention to the political affairs of the 
Nation. At any rate, the old order changed, and there came into 
power in Washington an administration headed by a man of real 
imagination, of magnificent courage, and of social idealism, He 
was a general taking command of a field where a mighty battle 
had been lost. Everywhere were evidences of destruction, of 
carnage. The dead had not been buried, the wounded were lying 
unattended, the horizon was dotted with those in full flight. It 
was an occasion to test the courage of any man, but the courage 
of the new Commander in Chief never faltered. He set about to 
restore order out of chaos. He addressed himself to the task of 
rebuilding the morale of the people. He rallied the scattered 
forces, took stock of the resources that were left, filled in the 
ranks, and resolutely faced the enemy. 

For months the chosen leaders of the United States had been in 
a blue funk. During its last days the preceding administration 
had tremblingly hoped against hope that March 4 would dawn 
before the last of our banks had crashed. It was a case of holding 
one's breath until someone else could take over the responsibility. 
And what a responsibility it was! No President of the United 
States had ever been inaugurated in such circumstances. Ad- 
vised that the banking situation of the entire country was on the 
verge of a complete collapse, the first act of the new President was 
to close every bank in the country. An examination showed that 
the patient was so desperately ill that the only chance to save 
its life was by a major operation, performed without an anaes- 
thetic. The operation was performed, and successfully, with the 
result that its banking system has been saved to the Nation. 
The farmers needed help. President Roosevelt during the cam- 
paign had promised them help. He promptly gave it. The small- 
home owners, unable to meet their interest charges or to pay their 
mortgages, needed help. They were unhesitatingly accorded it. 
As a candidate the President had promised that no one should 
lack food and shelter. He has kept that faith. 

Busy as Government was burying the dead and healing the 
wounded and restoring morale, it early realized that its major 
task was to rebuild for the future. This it proceeded to do ener- 
getically and intelligently. The Congress willingly passed acts 
giving the Executive extraordinary powers and responsibilities. 
The Congress said, in effect, to the President, “The emergency 
that exists can be met only by the quick exercise, when necessary, 
of the broadest possible powers, and these powers we cheerfully 
endow you with, with full confidence in your willingness and 
ability to meet each situation as it arises.” 

Exercising these powers the President has inaugurated and car- 
ried on a tremendous Public Works program such as has never 
before been attempted in the history of the world. Three billion 
three hundred million dollars have been allocated for useful and 
socially desirable public works in order to get men back to work, 
thus increasing buying power, thus stimulating business and in- 
dustry, thus priming the pump of economic recovery. He con- 
ceived the brilliant policy of setting up Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps. Into these camps, which now have been operated 
almost a full year, unemployed young men from all parts of the 
country have been gathered. They have been given work in the 
national forests; in National, State, and local parks; on reclama- 
tion projects; on erosion-control and on flood-control projects. 
While performing a useful public service, which in course of time 
will repay the capital invested with generous dividends besides, 
the immediate result has been to give these young men restored 
morale through employment. Engaged as they are in healthful 
outdoor work, living in sanitary camps, and provided with ade- 
quate and nourishing food, these men are strong, sturdy, up- 
standing citizens as compared with the undernourished recruits 
of ebbing morale who entered these camps, 

The strangest procession to come to Washington after March 4 
Was composed of those who had been among the great and the 
powerful under the old regime. Rugged individualists who had 
been loudly asserting their own self-sufficiency, their ability to 
stand on their own feet, to conduct their own affairs without any 
suggestion from Government, came—a broken and a humble crowd. 
Hat in hand, they humbly begged the strong man in the White 
House to save them from themselves. Nothing proud or haughty 
or overbearing about these men now. They knew that they had 
failed to meet the test, that the Government which they in large 
measure controlled had been unable to serve either them or itself. 
They were as frightened as little children seeing ghosts at night. 
They had been naughty, but they never would be naughty again 
if only their past transgressions might be forgiven, if only dear, 
kind, nice Government would drive away the big bad wolf that 
was threatening them. 

I had my own interesting experiences. It is known to everyone 
that one of the most ruthless, arrogant, and haughty industries 
in the United States had been the oil industry. It had been a law 
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unto itself. God had put oil into the ground for its special bene- 
fit. It was accountable to Him alone, and then only if He never 
closed His eyes. 

Here was a very giant among the industries, completely manned 
by rugged individualists. As it happened, this industry furnished 
a perfect example of the results of unchecked and ruthless ex- 
ploitation. Within the industry all was confusion worse con- 
founded. State conservation laws were be openly flouted, 
Illegally produced oil was being bootlegged by the hundreds of 
thousands of barrels, with a resulting depressing effect on prices 
everywhere. One rugged individualist was stealing the oil of a 
brother rugged individualist. Price wars raged all over the coun- 
try, this rugged individualist taking away the market from that 
rugged individualist by selling below cost. New wells were being 
brought into production, although too much crude oil was already 
being produced. Oil, wastefully taken from the ground, was being 
stored at great expense in tanks above ground through fear that 
some fellow rugged individualist would get away with oil some 
dark night. Banks were not only refusing to lend more money to 
the oil producers, they were actually calling loans. Credit was 
being contracted everywhere. 

The result of it all was that this industrial behemoth, brought 
to its knees, came to Washington begging for help. The propo- 
sition the oil industry made to the Government was the 
one that the Government, in effect, take over the industry and 
run it. It was frankly confessed that the situation was beyond 
control and that only the strong hand of Government could save 
it. I listened in amazement to the urgent representations of men 
whose very names had always filled me with awe that they would 
sponsor a bill before Congress to give the Secretary of the Interior 
dictatorial powers in the oil Industry. Only the Secretary of the 
Interior knew how little the Secretary of the Interior knew about 
oil. The mental state of these great industrialists can be judged 
from the fact of their willingness to intrust the destinies of a 
great business enterprise to a Government official who was without 
scientific knowledge with respect to oil as a product or special 
acquaintance with oil as a business. A far cry this from less 
Government in business.” 

Following oil, came men for coal, another of the great 
business enterprises of America, to tell the Secretary of the Interior 
how sick their business was and how much they hoped that, with 
the President's permission, he would exercise sovereign powers over 
the coal business and join his efforts with theirs to keep it from 
final dissolution. 

I recite these two instances because they came within my own 
personal observation, but they were not isolated cases. It is fair 
to say that in the early days of the present administration there 
was a general disposition throughout the business world to beg 
the Government to come to the rescue of business, even to the 
extent of exercising dictatorial powers. What it meant was that 
the confident self-assurance of a large number of American busi- 
ness men had broken down. This panicky turning to Washington 
demonstrated that frequently the bigger the man when things 
are going well, the greater the coward when adversity comes. 
In their extremity these boastful, aggressive supermen, these 
rugged individualists, came fearfully to Washington to beg the 
President to help them save some little from the disaster that 
by their arrogance and pride and lack of understanding of eco- 
nomic laws and social forces they had themselves precipitated. 
At least they were able to recognize strength when they saw it, 
and they saw it in President Roosevelt. 

The event has proved that, although they had lacked the under- 
standing necessary to gage economic and social forces, they were 
unquestionably wise in laying their troubles at the feet of the 
President. The man that they had traduced during the cam- 
paign; whom they had jeered at as being irresolute, indecisive, 
incapable of making up his own mind or of holding it, was, they 
discovered, to their great relief, a different kind of man alto- 
gether. Here was a man of keen understanding, of great ability, 
of splendid courage, not only willing but able to help them solve 
their difficulties. Under the extraordinary powers granted him 
by the Congress in the National Industrial Recovery Act, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt proceeded to restore the morale of business, as 
he had already restored the morale of the rank and file of the 

le. 

Pe ich a return of confidence among business men, due to the 
ministrations of President Roosevelt, it is regrettable to note that 
there is already to be seen in some quarters a renewed tendency to 
disregard the rights of others; a recurrence of that disposition to 
ride ruthlessly over all opposition that characterized many of our 
business men prior to the great cataclysm. Men who came fright- 
ened to Washington only a few months ago beseeching the Govern- 
ment for help are beginning to adopt the whose-afraid " attitude 
of the small boy to make himself and others believe that 
he has never feared anything. It is to be hoped that the lesson 
of the immediate past will not so soon be forgotten and that the 
American business man in the future, appreciating that his busi- 
ness has a social aspect, will so conduct it as to contribute his 
share to the greatest good of the greatest number of the people. 

The man who will make predictions in the social or political 
field is foolishly bold. I will make no predictions, but I will ven- 
ture to give voice to certain hopes. I have expressed on other 
occasions my conviction that it was more than a political election 
which occurred in these United States on November 8, 1932. It 
was a social revolution. I believe that as a people we have defi- 
nitely entered upon a new path, and that if we follow it confi- 
dently and resolutely, it will mean a happier and richer life for 
the average man, woman, and child in our country. I believe 
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these things because I believe in President Roosevelt and his social 
purposes. Moreover, it is my opinion that the people themselves 
desire and intend to have a better social order. This community 
in aspiration between the people and their President is what gives 
this social movement force and direction. 

No one expects the millennium. It is too much to hope that 
even reasonable expectations will be realized overnight. But we 
may look forward to the day when child labor, abolished at least 
for the moment by the stroke of President Roosevelt's pen when 
he signed the textile code on July 9, last, will be permanently 
outlawed by the adoption of the constitutional amendment that 
is now being considered by the States; when a carefully worked- 
out system of unemployment insurance and old-age pensions will 
give security to those temporarily out of work or during the time 
when their ability to earn a living will be gone; when the sweat 
shop will be outlawed; when we will flush with shame to think 
that we ever endured a system by which women were permitted 
to work long hours for inadequate pay at tasks beyond their 
strength; when shorter hours and minimum wages for labor will 
be recognized as elementary justice; when noisome slums, both 
in our cities and on our countrysides, will be wiped out; when 
every child born in this land will have an equal opportunity under 
the law to grow in normal circumstances to a happy maturity; 
an opportunity to be educated to.the extent of his capacity to 
absorb and use an education; an opportunity to work at a task 
for which he is adapted; an opportunity to have food, clothing, 
and shelter for bis needs; an opportunity to play as well as to 
work, and to have a reasonable amount of leisure which he may 
employ in normal recreations, in travel or in self-improvement. 

Proponents of the old system of ruthless individualism, which 
went on the rocks on November 8, 1932, have begun to comb the 
beach. Noting the improved economic situation that has been 
brought about under the wise leadership of President Roosevelt, 
they are becoming carpingly critical. They are decrying any sug- 
gestion of a social revolution. of the prospect of better times for 
people generally, Ignoring the lessons of the past, they would 
restore the old order. These critics belong to the exploiting class. 
They believe that a country is great and happy if a bare handful 
have the wealth while the great majority who contribute to the 
production of that wealth are compelled to live on the borderline 
of want. They glorify a system under which 2 percent of the 
people of the country possessed 80 percent of the national income. 
These men belong to that class of Bourbons who are incapable of 
learning anything. 

So-called “leaders” went hither and yon on Lincoln's birthday 
finding fault with the Roosevelt administration or damning it with 
faint praise. Imitating the devil who on occasion can glibly quote 
Scripture, they had the effrontery to quote from Lincoln's sayings 
and writings in an attempt to prove a dubious point. It is truly 
ironic that men of the class that Lincoln stood against all his life 
should at this time oppose in the name of Lincoln the man of the 
greatest social vision since Lincoln. Ironic, but not strange. It 
has always been thus. I can envisage the time a generation or 
more hence when descendants of present-day reactionaries will in 
their turn attempt to block another necessary and overdue social 
advance by misapplying the words of that man with the social 
vision who sits in the White House today. 

Regardless of the reactionaries, the die-hard Tories, who in their 
secret soul of souls would willingly see this administration fail, 
even if it meant renewed suffering for the people, provided that as 
a result of that failure they could return to political power, it is my 
firm belief that we have turned our backs finally upon an era that 
history will regard as at once ruthless, sordid, and inglorious. 

While, in order to make my case within the reasonable limits of 
a speech, I have brought out in bold relief certain tendencies and 
results of our past political and social life, I am not t of 
the fact that our economic system, despite its injustices, its ine- 
qualities, and its cruelties, has given us in many respects a won- 
derful and glorious background. I have not attempted to give a 
complete or even a carefully balanced review of our American 
social order. I am not ignorant of the fact that men and women 
of as noble purposes as have been found in any country in any 
period of history have bravely led in an unremitting fight for 
social and economic justice in this land. They have been undis- 
couraged by defeat, undisturbed by criticism and ridicule. With 
clear eyes they have seen that what on the surface seemed to be 
the real America was not in fact the real America. They have 
always realized that a small group, as a result of the wealth, the 
social prestige, and the political influence it has aggrandized to 
itself, has occupied a place in our national life out of all propor- 
tion to its numbers. They have not needed to be told that the 
overwhelming majority of our citizens have been sound of heart 
and have clung tenaciously to our best American traditions despite 
every discouragement. 

I know as well as the next that men and women of wealth have 
given generously for public purposes. They have endowed hos- 
Pitals, provided magnificent parks, and built great universities. 
They have made it possible for our scientists to fight disease more 
effectively. They have given us great museums of art, magnifi- 
cent libraries. They have financed expeditions to delve into the 
earth to discover the history of vanished generations. They have 
done many other noteworthy things. But while I recognize 
gratefully their generous impulses and their fine purposes, I am 
nevertheless of the opinion that the greatness of our country in 
the final analysis will be measured by the opportunities offered to 
the average citizen for a richer and fuller life. This Nation will 
be great and noble just in the degree that all of its citizens are 
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permitted to share fairly in all that the country can produce for 
the physical, mental, and spiritual well-being of its people. 

I do not expect everyone to agree with me. I know that there 
are people who either possess great wealth themselves, or who flut- 
ter about wealth in the possession of others as moths about a 
candle, who would return to the old system. But I warn them 
that they are laying a lighted match to a keg of powder when they 
raise difficulties in the way of President Roosevelt's 
They run the risk of blowing themselves up along with all the 
rest of us. 

I have noted that those who criticize the President and his 
methods offer not one single substitute policy. They are negative 
critics. Hypocritically, they grieve over bureaucracy. They trem- 
ble for the stability of our institutions. Through crocodile tears 
they complain that sufficient respect is not being accorded the 
Constitution. They are certain that what President Roosevelt 
is doing is either wrong of itself or is being done in the wrong 
way. But they offer nothing affirmative. They are constrictive 
critics. They are as lacking in effective remedies as was their 
administration prior to March 4. They are the modern exponents 
of “do-nothingism.” They do not want the patient restored to 
health if it has to be done by new methods of surgery. Their 
view is that if their incantations should fail, it would be better 
for the patient to die. Im that event he would at least die re- 
spectably and constitutionally. I suspect that the great mass of 
the people prefer to be restored to health even if by new and 
hitherto untried methods. At the same time, I believe that our 
Constitution will continue to live, adapting itself to changing 
conditions, as it has from the beginning, so as to serve the 
higher purposes of an evolutionary society. 

People generally throughout the United States appreciate that 
President Roosevelt, realizing the difficulties under which they 
have been living, has the will to join with them in forging out of 
the fluid metal of the present a stronger and more enduring social 
order. They are falling into line under his leadership, confident 
of his wisdom, his strength, and his purpose to achieve. Who 
would dash their high hopes unless he has some sure remedy to 
propose? Rather should all of us in the common cause press 
forward together in the spirit of that wise French leader who 
exclaimed: There go my people; I must follow.” 


THE LOBBY EVIL—ADDRESS BY SENATOR BYRNES 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, on the 29th day of Janu- 
ary 1934 the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] delivered over the National Broadcasting System 
an address on the subject of Lobbying and Its Evils. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the address printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


On January 20 the President of the United States was quoted 
as stating that he would use his infiuence to secure legislation 
prohibiting one holding office either as an official of the United 
States Government or member or employee of the national com- 
mittee of a political party, from practicing before departments of 
the Government in any matter involving the expenditure of 
public funds. 

Evidently the President had learned that some gentlemen who 
had been active in the political campaign resulting in his elec- 
tion had moved to Washington and, because of their supposed 
influence with the President, had been employed to represent 
clients before the departments of the Government. 

The statement of the President served to accomplish three 
things. It served notice upon these political lawyers that he 
disapproved of their activities in Washington. It waved a notice 
upon weak-minded and weak-kneed employers of the Govern- 
ment who might be influenced by these lobbyists that their 
conduct would meet with the disapproval of the President. 

It served notice upon the citizen who has business with his 
Government that there is no back door to the White House, 
and if he has a legitimate cause it is unnecessary for him to em- 
Ploy a lobbyist to t that cause. The evil to which the 
President called attention is not a new one. It is as old as the 
Government itself. Attention is directed to it at this time be- 
cause a change in administrations will always bring to Washing- 
ton a new crop of lobbyists associated with the party coming into 
power, and, further, because the expenditure of sums in 
connection with the recovery program and the establishment of 
codes for the various industries, offer great opportunities for the 
activities of the lobbyist. 

Lobbyists in Washington prosper only because there is no one 
quite so gullible as the successful business man. It is always 

to those acquainted with Washington life that the man 
who is known to his neighbors as a “ hard-headed business man” 
so frequently becomes soft headed when he has business with 
his Government. He seems to base his judgment of the character 
of those directing the affairs of government upon what he hus 
heard or has read of the corrupt activities of some isolated ward 
politician. He fails to observe that the Government employees 
who are presumed to be corrupt invariably die poor. 

Any general characterization of political lawyers in Washington 
is apt to do injury to some attorneys who in public life have 
rendered distinguished service, who now reside in Washington, and 
who practice their profession in the courts of the District instead 
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of in the hotels of the city. I doubt, however, that these gentle- 
men will be injured. The legitimate lawyer is recognized and so is 
the professional lobbyist. 

However, the lobbyist prospers and because he does, it becomes 
our duty to curb the evils resulting from his activities. Because 
it inevitably will cause men to lose confidence in the honesty of 
Government, it is essential that those in control of the Govern- 
ment should do all in their power, not only to abolish the evil, 
but abolish even the appearance of evil. 

In the discussion of the matter, it is generally agreed that a 
member of a national committee or an employee of such com- 
mittee should not be permitted to practice before the departments 
of the Government. I would go further and provide that no man 
who within 2 years served as a member of a national committee or 
an employee of a national committee should be permitted to so 

ractice. 

> The evil to be abolished is the use of political power to infiuence 
the determination of matters by employees of the Government. 
That political power and prestige comes as a result of the power 
to recommend persons for appointment in the department. If, 
for instance, a man has served as a member of the Republican 
National Committee, it is fair to assume that he has recommended 
to office men who are not in the Department determining the 
expenditure of public funds. No man who has served upon that 
committee within 2 years should be permitted to practice before 
the employee for whose appointment he is responsible. 

It is equally fair to assume that since March 4 members of the 
Democratic National Committee have been responsible for the ap- 
pointment of department officials and they should be prohibited 
from practicing before the departments for 2 years after the date 
they sever their connection with the national political organiza- 
tion. 

It is further necessary to provide that no official or employee 
of any department should be permitted to practice before a de- 
partment within 2 years after he has severed his connection with 
the Government. He has not only appointed men in the depart- 
ments but has promoted those already in the service. To practice 
before such employees should be embarrassing to him and to the 
employees. However, the law should be enacted, not to save him 
embarrassment but to save money to the taxpayers. 

While these things are necessary, I can think of nothing more 
hypocritical than the Congress legislating to prohibit such activi- 
ties on the part of national committeemen and departmental offi- 
cials and not legislating as to Members of Congress. Many years 
ago the justice of this position was recognized, and Congress pro- 
hibited a Member of Congress from accepting compensation for 
services rendered in connection with any claim involving the pay- 
ment of money out of the Treasury. 

However, this does not go to the heart of the evil. The object 
of this legislation was not to limit the income of a Member of 
Congress but to prevent him from exercising political power to 
influence an employee of a department in rendering a decision 
favorable to some individual in whom the Member of Congress 
was interested. The object is to assure the people of this Nation 
that when their money is dispensed by an official it will be done 
because the merits of the case demand it, and not because some 
man in political life demands it. 

While most of the recent discussion has revolved around the 
members of the national committee, the truth is they are few in 
number and their influence is limited. This is true of the depart- 
ment officials who resign and practice in Washington. It is cer- 
tainly true of ex-Senators and ex-Congressmen. The politically 
wise know that a Congressman-elect has more influence than an 
ex-Congressman. There is more danger in the political influence 
exerted by a live Congressman than in the influence attempted to 
be exerted by a politically dead Congressman. 

It is fair to assume that the Members of the United States 
Senate and the Members of the House of Representatives have had 
more to do with the appointment of officials in the departments of 
the Government than have the members of the national com- 
mittee. Many of the higher officials of Government must be con- 
firmed by the Senate, and many of them are appointed upon the 
recommendation of Members of the House. All of them have a 
vote and voice in determining whether a particular bureau shall 
continue to exist and whether its appropriation shall be increased 
or decreased. 

Let us assume that upon the recommendation of a Member of 
the Senate a lawyer is appointed to the legal staff of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Thereafter a corporation in the Senator’s 
State asks him to appear in a case where the corporation claims 
a refund of taxes. When the Senator appears he finds sitting on 
the conference committee considering the claim the lawyer ap- 
pointed upon his recommendation. The lawyer has sought the 
assistance of the Senator to obtain employment in order to sup- 
port his family. He may not believe the corporation or individual 
is entitled to receive the payment of the claim under consideration. 
The Senator tells him he believes it should be paid. Would it be 
surprising if the young lawyer takes the position that inasmuch 
as the Senator who must tax his people in order to get the 
money to pay this claim declares that it should be paid, he is not 
going to assume the burden of saying that the Senator is wrong, 
and antagonize the man who gave him an opportunity to support 
his family. 

Under Ader circumstances there is absolutely nothing between 
the and the man who wants to put his hands into the 


Treasury. 
Let us further assume that a contract is to be awarded. One 
contractor asks that a Senator appear for him before a depart- 
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ment. Another contractor is the lowest bidder, and, relying upon 
the justice and fair dealing of the Government, he seeks no politi- 
cal influence, If the contractor for whom the Senator appears is 
awarded the contract by reason of a determination that the lowest 
bidder is not a responsible person, could anyone convince the 
lowest bidder that he has not been defrauded of the contract? 
If as a result of the decision the Government assumes a greater 
obligation, the taxpayer pays the bill. 

As a part of the recovery program, officials of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation are authorized to make loans to railroads, 
insurance companies, and more recently to mortgage corporations. 
Under this new program it is apparent that whenever an appli- 
cation for a loan is rejected because of the inadequacy of the 
security offered, the Senators and Representatives are to be 
called upon to persuade the officials that the security is adequate 
and the loans should be made. The Congressman knows that he 
will be asked to appear, not because he is an expert in valuing 
securities, but solely because the borrower believes that he pos- 
per a political power to influence the decision of the Department 
0 ‘ 

There is another angle to the question. Whenever a depart- 
mental employee determines upon the awarding of a contract, 
the payment of a claim, or the granting of a loan, as the Senator 
wishes it to be done, he can then tell the chief of his bureau that 
the Senator is under obligation to him. If a few weeks thereafter 
the chief of the bureau, in order to expand his activities and 
thereby justify a larger salary, appeals for an increased appropri- 
ation of 2 or 3 million dollars for his particular bureau, and 
the employee who favors the Senator asks him to support the 
appropriation, the Senator suffers the same embarrassment to 
which the departmental employee was previously subjected. If 
he reciprocates the favor shown him, it means that in order to 
obtain a few thousand dollars for one of his constituents he will 
take a few million dollars from all of his constituents, 

So far as the Government and the taxpayer are concerned, there 
is no difference between the Congressman's receiving a fee of $500 
for his services in influencing the departmental officials and his 
receiving in the following election a campaign contribution of 
$500 from the person who was benefited by his services. The evil 
is the exercise of political influence, resulting in a decision based 
upon such influence instead of upon the merits of the case. That 
evil can be cured only by legislation such as that proposed in 
the bill I have introduced prohibiting a Member of the Senate or 
of the House from appearing before any department of the Gov- 
ernment, representing any individual or corporation, advocating 
5 n of a claim, the awarding of a contract or the granting 

a loan. 

Legislation at this time prohibiting the use of political influence 
would be most timely. Between this date and July 1 approxi- 
mately $8,000,000,000 will be disbursed by the Government. It is 
to be spent or loaned in order to revive industry and furnish relief 
to the people of the Nation. The professional lobbyist must not 
be permitted to enrich himself by reason of the misfortunes of 
the people. It matters not that lobbying has always existed. 
This is a new deal. And, while we are demanding that every 
industry adopt a code giving greater consideration to the rights of 
the public, we should demand that the political lawyers conform 
to a new code of political ethics that will recognize public office as 
an opportunity to serve the people instead of an opportunity to 
serve themselves. ea 

It would not interfere with them in the performance of any 
duties as legislators. It would only seek to prevent them from 
interfering with officials of the executive departments in the per- 
formance of their duties, 

In the expenditure of vast sums of money for relief by im- 
mense Nation-wide organizations hastily recruited it was inevitable 
that there should be some few persons who would be guilty of 
petty grafting. The officials in charge of the administration of 
these relief funds have fearlessly exposed the offenses and dis- 
missed the offenders. Director Hopkins and Secretary Ickes have 
promptly dismissed the few employees found disloyal to the trust 
reposed in them. Congress must do its part to protect the people 
against the misuse of political power. 

The proposed legislation as to Members of the Senate and House 
will work no hardship upon them. Within recent years the people 
have demanded that a Senator and a Representative do everything 
except that which they were elected to do, namely, legislate. II 
they comply with one half the requests they receive to travel 
around the city visiting the departments, the only way in which 
they can know what is going on in Congress is by reading the 
newspapers the following day. And while they desert the Capitol 
in an effort to please their friends, the few who are not called upon 
to run errands can remain at the Capitol to determine what taxes 
to levy upon the people, and how that money shall be spent. 

The truth is, the citizen has been misled into believing that he 
cannot present the simplest request to an official of the United 
States Government, except through a Senator or Representative. 
He has no hesitation in approaching the officials of his State 
Government and seldom thinks of having to approach one through 
his State senator or the members of the house of representatives in 
his State. He has, however, the unfortunate belief that he cannot 
directly appeal to the officials of the United States Government. 
I say “unfortunate” because the citizen should feel and be 


justified in feeling that he can approach the officials of his Gov- 
ernment without the intervention of any legislator. 

Such legislation as I have proposed would have a wholesale 
effect. It would not only save millions of dollars to the tax- 
payers, but it would enable Senators and Representatives to do 
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that which they would infinitely prefer to do—study the legisla- 
tion pending in Congress. Instead of being forced to travel all 
over the city of Washington acting as lawyer, broker, and sales- 
man, pleading for the special interests of a few individuals who 
seek funds from the Treasury, they could remain at their posts at 
the Capitol and devote their time to legislating for the welfare of 
all the people of America. 


THE NEW POLITICAL ORDER 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have here two editorials, 
one appearing in the New York Times of Thursday, March 
8, 1934, and the other appearing in the Chicago Daily Trib- 
une of Wednesday, March 7, 1934, dealing with the same 
subject matter. I ask that the editorials be inserted in 
the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Times, Thursday, Mar. 8, 1934] 
STANDING UP FOR DEMOCRACY 


Great Britain could not hope to escape the continental winds 
which lately have been blowing so hard against democratic in- 
stitutions. When Germany and Austria and Italy are filled with 
sneers at what they call dying democracy, now existing, as they 
say, in only “a few corners of the earth", Britons cannot fail 
to take notice. They, too, have been hearing much at home of 
fascism, or the corporative state, or outright dictatorship as some- 

far superior to parliamentary government. In a sharp 
challenge to all this loose kind of talk a large number of men 
eminent in all walks of British life have just signed a public 
protest against this lax and unthinking scorn of democratic 
methods, with the accompanying proposals to apply the inquisi- 
tion to political opinion.” They urge all sincere democrats to 
stand up for the faith that is in them and to resist with every 
use of reason and persuasion those who appeal to passion and 
violence in order to bring about a new political order. 

The signers of this protest embrace leaders in science and edu- 
cation and the liberal arts, as well as many men in public life. 
The whole list, which must number about a hundred, is like 
a roll of honor. Clergymen, authors, professors, economists, news- 
papermen have their names thick upon it. What they urge is 
not a passive defense of democracy but an active campaign in 
its advocacy. They admit that democracy and, especially, some of 
its instruments of government are now on trial, but they demand 
that the trial be a fair one, that all the evidence be heard, and 
that no hasty and half-baked judgment be tolerated. In order to 
make their program concrete they specify the four following 
political conceptions to be aggressively maintained: 

1. A profound conviction of the supreme importance of liberty. 

2. An appreciation of the urgency of securing peace and justice 
by reorganization without delay in both international and na- 
tional affairs. 

3. A determination to work through democracy as the primary 
safeguard of liberty. 

4. A conception of leadership that involves treating democracy 
with a new respect, offering scientific schemes of a far-sighted and 
far-reaching order, commending them by the methods of reason, 
and asking that they should be judged on their merits alone. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Wednesday, Mar. 7, 1934] 
NO DICTATORSHIP FOR JOHN BULL 


The managers of the British Labor Party do not like recent 
Temarks of the former solicitor general in the late Labor govern- 
ment, Sir Stafford Cripps, which suggest a dictatorship when 
Labor comes into power. The executive committee of the party 
has taken them seriously enough to publish a disavowal, which 
also contains the following interesting assertion of principle: 

“The Labor Party, as has repeatedly been made plain in its 
Official declarations, stands for parliamentary democracy. It is 
firmly opposed to individual or group dictatorship whether from 
the right or from the left. It holds that the best and, indeed, 
the only tolerable form of government for this country is demo- 
cratic government with a free electoral and an active and 
efficient parliamentary machine for reaching effective decisions 
after reasonable opportunities for discussion and criticism. 

“Insofar as any statements which are at variance with the de- 
clared policy of the party on this question have been or may 
be made by individuals, these are hereby definitely repudiated by 
the national executive.” 

The tide of reaction which has swept over democratic insti- 
tutions on the continent, and is felt in plausible disguise even in 
America, has not shaken the political philosophy of the British. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE ADMINISTRATION—SPEECH BY POST- 
MASTER GENERAL FARLEY 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a speech delivered by Post- 
master General Farley at the ninth annual dinner of the 
New York drug trade on Thursday evening, March 8, 1934, 
on the subject of Government. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Annual dinners of this organization are reputed to be happy 
and informative events. I consider myself fortunate to be with 
you, to enjoy your hospitality, and to learn the views of those 
who are engaged in the various phases of an important industry. 

I feel at home among you because you are business men. I can 
talk to you as a business man to business men. I can also talk to 
you as a public servant intrusted for a time to administer some 
of the affairs of our National Government. 

Not so many years ago a President of the United States declared 
that Government after all is a simple matter.” He lived to be 
disillusioned. Government is not a simple matter. 

Unless government is in the hands of the vigilant, the resource- 
ful, the courageous, the honest, and the patriotic, the rights ana 
the welfare of the people are disregarded and the Government 
falls under the domination of lobbyists, organized minorities, and 
special interests. 

These interests always know exactly what they want, and they 
proceed to get it if the administration in power is either indiffer- 
ent or is not alert to prevent them. S 

Government, whether it be municipal, county, State, or na- 
tional, should be responsive to the interests and the needs of the 
people generally. It should guarantee “equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none.” 

Throughout all time there have been sinister interests seeking 
to capture and control all governments. These interests, whether 
they be actuated by political or financial motives are always 
self-seeking. 

Too often the governments of our cities, our counties, our States, 
and even that of our Nation have fallen under the influence or the 
domination of such interests; and whenever and wherever they 
have done so, human rights have suffered. 

There is multiplying evidence that the people generally have 
been aroused from their indifferent attitude toward governments. 
They are not only realizing their own power, but they are demand- 
ing responsive governments. 

I feel that I am justified in asserting that Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
in the campaign of 1932 and during the year since he became 
President of the United States, is largely responsible for the real 
and active interest which the people are now manifesting in 
government. 

Certain it is that under his leadership the Federal Government 
has become more responsive to the aspirations and the needs of 
the people of this country than ever before in its history. 

President Roosevelt has refused to cater to the selfish demands 
of any class or any section. He has earnestly endeavored to induce 
every citizen to take an active interest in the affairs of the Govern- 
ment. He knows that the people will support a government which 
has strong, decisive, and patriotic leadership. 

President Roosevelt's administration has been responsible for the 
conduct of the Government for just a year, yet it has been more 
truly representative of all the people than any administration in 
our history, and its accomplishments during this brief period have 
been nothing short of marvelous. 

At the very moment President Roosevelt was taking the oath 
of office, the banking structure of the country was collapsing; 
upward of 14,000,000 men and women were unemployed; industry 
was yzed and agriculture was prostrated. Worst of all, de- 
spair had taken hold of the people and they were without confi- 
dence in the future. 

The Government itself had been undermined, and its position, 
to say the least, was insecure. There was unrest everywhere and 
rebellion against the existing order was growing by leaps and 
bounds, 

The picture is entirely different today. Where despair reigned 
a year ago, there now are confidence and hope, Several millions 
of the then unemployed have found work; industry has been 
revived, and the condition of agriculture has greatly improved. 

I will not dwell upon the almost insurmountable obstacles and 
the tremendous tasks which have faced President Roosevelt and 
his administration, nor will I emphasize the long and arduous 
hours of study and labor which he has given toward finding a 
solution of these problems. 

I do wish, however, to call attention to the very substantial 
gain in basic commodity prices during the past year. These com- 
modity prices have, to a well-known market and 
financial authority, shown the following approximate gains from 
March 4, 1933, to March 4, 1934: Wheat, 79 percent; corn, 108 
percent; oats, 119 percent; rye, 71 percent; cotton, 95 percent; 
wool, 115 percent; steel, 73 percent; copper, 40 percent; sugar, 75 
percent; and silver, 69 percent. 

Many of the more substantial securities have shown correspond- 
ing gains. Wages have been increased, hours of labor have been 
reduced, and working conditions improved. 

The banking system of the country has been placed upon a 
strong and solid foundation, and the Government is guaranteeing 
bank deposits up to a certain amount. The president of the 
American Bankers’ Association is authority for the statement 
that the banks are now in position to finance legitimate credit 
needs. 

The railroads, which, a year ago, like many other important 
industries, were facing bankruptcy, now report a constantly in- 
creasing freight and passenger business. From all sections of 
the country reports of better conditions and of renewed con- 
fidence are received. 

Perhaps of more importance than all these is the new order 
of social justice which has been inaugurated under the adminis- 
tration of President Roosevelt. 
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Not only is the country well on the road toward business recov- 
ery, but along with this recovery are being instituted many social 
reforms which will bring a greater degree of happiness and con- 
tentment to the people. 

From time to time partisan critics of the administration com- 
plain that the Roosevelt recovery program is costing vast sums 
of money and that Congress is giving too much power to the 
President. They forget, or rather they prefer not to remember, 
that the terrible depression through which the people of this 
country have struggled has been as disastrous and far-reaching as 
a war would have been. All of us know that money is not spared 
when it comes to prosecuting a war. Why should money be 
spared in fighting such a depression? 

As to those who are appalled by the billions the Government 
has paid out, I will ask, When has the Government made a better 
investment? Besides, all the money the Government has spent is 
not lost. The advances for farm mortgages and home mortgages 
which the Government has taken care of will come back— 
approximately all of it. 

We hear a lot about loans by the R.F.C. to banks and cor- 
porations. We hear very little when these sums are repaid, yet 
they are being repaid right along. This spending is on the best 
security the country offers, notwithstanding that the Jeremiahs 
among us would have you believe that the various agencies that 
have been supplying the necessary capital to keep things going 
might as well have cast this capital into the sea. 

To cope with the unusual conditions, it was necessary for the 
President to have unusual powers and be it said to their credit 
that the Members of Congress, with few exceptions and without 
regard to party affiliations, have voted him the necessary powers. 
True, these powers have been delegated by the Congress to the 
President for stipulated periods and in order that he might 
have a free rein in combating the depression and bringing about 
recovery. 

Results so far achieved justify these powers. There are, in 
Congress and out of Congress, a few loud and persistent critics 
of the administration. They find fault with everything, but up 
to date none of them have offered any constructive alternatives. 
They profess to be disturbed over what they assert is the passing 
of constitutional government, and they work themselves into a 
state of excitement over what they declare is the trend toward 
socialism. 

The truth of the matter is that the Government still functions 
under the Constitution and that the éxtraordinary powers con- 
ferred upon the President have been delegated to him by Congress 
with a time limit on them. 

No one, unless he belongs to a selfish and formally entrenched 
financial or industrial group, need worry over the cry of socialism. 
On the contrary, the great mass of the people, in whose behalf 
social reforms have been instituted, have long been entitled to 
the benefits which these reforms give and they will, I am positive, 
hold on to them. 

When you hear one of these critics predicting ruin because of 
the mounting national debt, just remind him that even with all 
the contemplated cy nditures for national recovery, 
it is estimated that the national debt of the United States on 
June 30, 1934, will be $29,800,000,000 as compared with Great 
Britain's national debt of $39,500,000,000. 

If Great Britain, with its comparatively small per capita wealth, 
can maintain its credit with such a national debt, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that the United States, with its greater per 
capita wealth and with returning prosperity, will be able to do 
as well. 

No one who is familiar with the history of the Government dur- 
ing the past year can minimize the great part Congress has played 
in the recovery program. A large majority of the Members of 
both Houses have patriotically put the interests of the country 
above their own personal and political interests. It was natural to 
expect that most of the Democratic Members would support the 
administration, but many Republican Members have put partisan- 
ship aside and have joined with the Democrats in the enactment 
of necessary legislation. 

As to the few who have been actuated by political partisanship 
and who have allowed themselves to become hostile snipers for 
personal or party reasons, they will be judged by their own 
constituents. 

Ever since his inauguration, President Roosevelt has, from time 
to time, given the people frank information on the condition of 
the country, as well as on all the measures being taken to improve 
that condition. He does not mislead with false hopes, nor does he 
overpaint the pictures of returning prosperity. 

For 12 months President Roosevelt, with stout heart, intelligent 
foresight, patience, resourcefulness, and an abiding faith in Divine 
Providence, has kept up the fight that has slowly but surely en- 
abled him to bring order out of chaos; given us time to take stock 
of our moral and material resources and banished the fears of 
pessimism. It has been a hard road; but a confident, cheerful, and 
valiant leadership has brought us a long way on it, and now the 
way ahead seems easier and smoother. 

One year ago the Government leaders were discouraged and 
without resourcefulness, and business was at a standstill. Every 
measure or policy of action or inaction which accorded with 
the former leaders’ philosophy of government had been tried and 
found wanting. 

President Roosevelt and his administration, from the beginning, 
have given vigorous, forceful, and intelligent attention to the prob- 
lems facing the country. 
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It is the purpose of the administration to see to it that the 
fruits of labor from now on are more equally divided, that the 
rights of are adequately protected, and that the rights 
of all the people are jealously guarded. 

Let us for a moment look back over the past year and further 
view the change that has taken place. Our foreign policy has 
changed the distrust, suspicion, and, in some instances, 
of our neighboring peoples to confidence and understanding. We 
are in friendly accord with every nation. 

While our Naval and Military Establishments are being prop- 
erly provided for, this is not being done with a view to offensive 
action but solely for national defense. In our own country the 
President and his administration are striving to bring to a reali- 
zation the age-old hope that every man will be engaged in profit- 
able labor and that he can perform it in peace and contentment. 

The President has adjusted and stabilized our currency and 
has placed it once again on a firm foundation. 

A year ago many thousands of young men, homeless wan- 
derers without work and without much hope, were living as 
chance permitted them, under conditions that tended to break 
their spirits and seriously affect their characters. No more do we 
see the sad plight of a homeless army of youths wandering over 
the land, but we do see hundreds of thousands of young men, 
disciplined in mind and body, engaged in productive labor with 
the Civilian Conservation camps, which will benefit not only 
them but their children and their children’s children. 

Every plan of the administration has a distinct purpose which 
is well thought out and carefully devised for the benefit of the 
people as a whole. The farmer, whether he be the owner of a 
large farm or a few acres; the banker in the city or in the village; 
the man who is trying to own a home; the laborer, the professional 
man, the mechanic, the aged poor, and the helpless child, now 
feel the sheltering arm of the Government reaching out in pro- 
tection over them, and this protection will continue to be afforded 
until conditions become such that it is no longer needed. 

The manhood and womanhood of this country will not be per- 
mitted to suffer or to deteriorate while a temporary business and 
agricultural depression impedes the march of the new social order 
that is designed to make this the best and the happiest country 
in the world. 

This administration has demonstrated to the citizens that a 
political platform is a thing to stand on and not to run on, as 
has been the case of political platforms for many years. When 
the Democratic platform was written, the thought was that the 
party will promise only that which it could and would faithfully 
endeavor to perform. How well th2 Roosevelt administration has 
performed is known to all. 

The National Recovery Act has proved the wisdom of its pur- 
pose, and there seems no doubt that it has added a new and 
lasting element in the harmonious cooperation between capital 
and labor. It has eliminated child labor, provided shorter hours, 
and, in many instances, better pay for the workers, And it has 
spread employment, thereby creating additional jobs. In addi- 
tion it is rapidly eliminating unfair competition and providing a 
well-ordered industrial system. 

The Farm Loan Mortgage Act and the Home Loan Mo 
Act have reassured the farmer and the city worker that their 
farms and their homes—the fruit of their labors—are being 
protected. 

The repeal of the eighteenth amendment was a return to a rule 
of reason in lawmaking, and it is expected to greatly increase the 
revenues of the Government as well as to bring about a reduction 
in organized crime and to engender a greater respect for law. 

The passage of the Economy Act has eliminated duplication of 
effort in the various departments and bureaus of the Government; 
put an end to much extravagance and waste and brought a con- 
siderable reduction in the regular expenses of the Federal estab- 
lishment and consequent benefit to the taxpayers of the country. 

The Revenue Act of 1932 has been amended so as to eliminate 
many vicious abuses of the income tax law, such as have been 
disclosed by the Senate investigations. 

Congress gave the President power to alter the gold content of 
the dollar and to stabilize the currency. Early criticisms of his 
action under this authority have now been turned to praise. 

The Glass-Steagall banking bill, with its provisions for the in- 
surance of bank deposits is a great step toward the reestablishment 
of public confidence in the country’s banking A 

The Securities Regulation Act and the plan to regulate the 
stock market exchanges are designed to protect the people against 
the sale of worthless securities and against the disastrous conse- 
quences of wild and uncontrolled speculation. 

The Muscle Shoals project, which the p administration 
ap unable to cope with, is now, under the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, being expanded into a great public enterprise which 
will bring immeasurable benefits to the people of the entire Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

The entire economic structure of the country—industrial, agri- 
cultural, and financial—is being overhauled, disciplined, and 
placed in the service of all the people. 

We cannot have complete agricultural and industrial recovery 
without a restoration of our foreign trade. Measured in terms 
of dollars our foreign trade has been reduced to approximately 
85 percent of what it was in 1929. Our imports and exports are 
about what they were 30 years ago. 

The President has asked Congress for power to enter into 
executive commercial agreements with foreign nations in the hope 
of increasing our exports and at the same time controlling im- 
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At the beginning of its second year the administration is seeking 
to consolidate the gains made during the first year and to more 
vigorously press the attack on all fronts against the depression, 
which is slowly but surely receding. 

The recovery job is by no means done, but it has gone far 
enough to perceive the sanity, the conservatism, the humanity, 
and the practicality of the system. It was a daring experiment, 
but its success is illustrated by the smoking stacks of thousands of 
factories that were cold and still a year ago; by the long lines 
of men marching to work with dinner pails who, before the advent 
of Roosevelt to the White House, were waiting for the bitter 
meals of charity; by the people buying in the stores, by the 
merchants trooping to the big centers of trade to replenish their 
stocks, and, most of all, by the cheerful, hopeful attitude of our 
whole population who now face the future confidently, with heads 
erect, instead of shuddering daily in expectation of further 
disaster. 

I do not pretend to say that recovery is complete or that the 
recovery is perfect. Much remains to be done, and the 
days to come will bring with them some of the old anxieties. Yet 
we have come through a bitter winter. None have starved, mil- 
lions have been saved from misery. Now we are coming into the 
first spring in 4 years that comes with promise. 

The stimulation in business by Government expenditure 80 
far will take up a lot of the slack. As we swing toward the full 
tide of business under the new deal, I am sure that our busi- 
ness people have learned much, and learned most of all that 
only by keeping all our people busy can we assure our own 
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It is not hard to pick flaws in any vast enterprise; it is par- 
ticularly easy to pick flaws in a program that is so simple in its 
objectives and so intricate in its processes as the President's 
recovery plan. n 

Undoubtedly there have developed weaknesses and mistakes, 
but the finest thing about the guiding mind that is responsible 
for all of it is his willingness to acknowledge where the errors 
have occurred and his willingness to correct them. 

Here is a flexible program. Should injustices develop, they will 
be straightened out. The President has not, and cannot, promise 
that every individual will prosper, any more than he could 
promise that there would be no losses when he insisted that no 
bank should continue to operate unless it was solvent, but he has 
assured that every business shall have its opportunity to flourish 
and develop, and undoubtedly the foundations of future fortunes 
are being laid now by those fortunate enough to have the oppor- 
tunity, and wise enough to take advantage of it. 

Altogether, we are getting along pretty well—better than we 
dared hope a year ago. The Roosevelt administration has had. 
and still has, two main objectives—business and agricultural 
recovery and social reforms. Can anyone deny, in sincerely and 
diligently driving toward such objectives, that the Government is 
Tesponsive to the aspirations and the welfare of the people and 
the country? 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE DEEP WATERWAY TREATY 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, by agreement, the resolu- 
tion for the ratification of the treaty will come to a vote on 
the 14th day of March. There will be very little time for 
debate of the treaty between now and then, as debste will 
be limited, beginning on Tuesday next, to 20 minutes on the 
treaty and 10 minutes on each reservation. 

I intend this morning to deal with the major objection, 
as I understand it, to the treaty. I realize there have been 
a number of objections raised. The chief objection, how- 
ever, or the material objection, as I look at it, comes from 
those who are directly interested in carrying out the pro- 
gram for the navigation of the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries. I realize that is a very important matter. I 
can well understand why any Senator from the Mississippi 
Valley should decline to vote for the treaty if he believes 
that it might affect the carrying-out of the project which 
has already been adopted for the improvement of naviga- 
tion on the Mississippi River and on its tributaries. 

I have felt from the beginning that such a fear in the 
minds of those Senators is unfounded. I have believed, and 
I am now certain, that the real instigation of this fear did 
not come from those who are interested in the navigation of 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries. I am satisfied that 
the argument was originated in and circulated from the city 
of Chicago, and that the propaganda was urged from three 
sources, namely, the Sanitary District of Chicago, the Power 
Trust, and the railroads centering in Chicago. 

The largest railroads of the United States center in Chi- 
cago. I think the railroads of the country are wrong in 
opposing water navigation, as I have said many times. But, 
be that as it may, every Senator knows that the railroad 
association has adopted resolutions expressly stating that 
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the railroads are opposed to the improvement of any inland 
waterway. 

The Sanitary District of Chicago has been dumping its 
sewage into a canal that leads into the Illinois River and 
thence into the Mississippi River. There were suits brought, 
not by Canada, but first by the State of Wisconsin and then 
by practically all the other States bordering on the Great 
Lakes, to enjoin the taking of undue quantities of water 
from Lake Michigan through this canal for the purpose of 
flushing the sewage. The only remedy for Chicago was 
either to have a great quantity of water to flush the sewage 
or to build sewage-disposal plants that would dispose of the 
sewage and purify it before it went into the streams. That 
would cost the city of Chicago from $80,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000. It is very easy to see, therefore, why the city goy- 
ernment of Chicago would oppose the pending treaty. The 
Officials of the city of Chicago are still opposing it. The 
business men of Chicago are not opposing the treaty. The 
citizens of Illinois are not opposing the treaty, as we shail 
see later. 

The situation came down to this point: When the suit 
came up between the State of Illinois and the sanitary dis- 
trict on the one hand, and the other States which I have 
mentioned on the other hand, the Supreme Court of the 
United States was considering whether or not the diversion 
of the water was damaging the rights of the States involved 
and whether or not there was an injury to the riparian rights 
of those States and an interference with navigation on the 
Great Lakes. A 

The Supreme Court found as a fact that it was; and they 
found as a second fact that Chicago, by a certain diversion, 
could take care of its sewage. Therefore I say it is per- 
fectly evident where this fear originated. 

Now I am coming directly to the question of how the 
program for the navigation of the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries is affected by this treaty. 

I take the resolution adopted by the Mississippi Valley 
Association on November 27 and 28, 1933. I am going to 
read just what they had to say on this matter. Of course, 
several mimeographed resolutions have been adopted since 
then, but they have come from the sources I have already 
mentioned. Here is what they state, and this is in the reso- 
lutions adopted: 


We reaffirm in principle our faith in the merits of a St. Law- 
rence waterway from the Lakes to the Atlantic. 


Here is what they oppose: 


We oppose the ratification of the St. Lawrence Treaty now 
pending before the United States Senate until its inequities shall 
have been corrected; until American rights shall have been pro- 
tected; until the markets for American agriculture and industry 
shall have been safeguarded; until a commercially useful Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf waterway shall have been made secure; until pro- 
vision is made whereby American money goes to American labor 
and American sovereignty over Lake Michigan is preserved. 

I submit that the chances are 99 to 1 that there is only 
one thing in these resolutions that a majority of the reso- 
lutions committee knew anything about, and that is this: 

Until a commercially useful Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway shall 
have been made secure. 

That is the only matter in which Senators from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley are interested in which every other Senator 
in the United States is not equally interested. 

I am willing to discuss every other question involved in 
this matter; but today I am going to take up the sole, single 
question that this treaty does not in any way whatever 
injure the Mississippi River project or the projects dealing 
with any of its tributaries—that it could not in any way 
injure them. 

I have just received a letter from Maj. Gen. E. M. Mark- 
ham, Chief of Engineers, in answer to questions that I pro- 
pounded to him. It will be seen from the answers to direct 
questions, not hypothetical questions, that his answers are 
equally direct. 

What is his first answer? Here is what he says in this 
letter, and I am going to read the entire letter later: 


It has never been the view of this Department that the diver- 
sion of water from the Great Lakes into the Chicago Drainage 
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Canal is an essential factor in the present and future development 
of the interior-waterways system formed by the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries. 


Could anything be any more emphatic? This is not his 
opinion, but he says: 


It has never been the view of this Department— 


That is, the Department of the Engineers, the War De- 
partment, which for 50 years has had charge of the program 
for flood control and the improvement of navigation on the 
Mississippi River. ` 

Let us see what else he has to say on that subject. Here 
is his exact language: 

Our inland waterway system is not dependent on the Great 
Lakes for its water supply. The flow of our great interior rivers, 


with such conservation as may be necessary, is ample to provide 
for their maximum development for navigation. 4 


Along the same lines here are some direct answers. 
says: 

Looking into the future, the demand must be foreseen for deeper 
and more commodious channels in our interior waterways, but 


these channels can be provided without the diversion of water 
from the Great Lakes. 


If anything can be more positive than that statement, I 
do not know what it is. 


Here is the chief of this bureau of Army engineers, the 
chief of this commission, who has been in it for years and 
worked up to the top, whose chief work has been the study 
of our inland waterways—not the deep waterway through 
the St. Lawrence. That is his positive assertion. Perhaps, 
however, there are other assertions that will go to show how 
clear he was on this question and how certain. 

In the same letter he makes this absolute emphatic state- 
ment: 

Under the Public Works program, however, construction has 
been begun on a great storage reservoir at Fort Peck at the head- 
waters of the Missouri, which through the conservation of flood 
waters will add at least 20,000 cubic feet per second to the low- 
water flow at the mouth of the Missourl. It is at once apparent 
that this measure of water conservation will add three times as 
much water to the low flow of the Mississippi as is involved in the 
decreed reduction of the Chicago diversion. 


That is not all, however. It might be thought that he was 
depending solely on the Fort Peck Dam. No; he says: 

The Fort Peck Dam is, however, but a beginning in the possibili- 
ties in the conservation of the water resources of the Mississippi. 
The available water supply with proper conservation is ample for 
any future needs of navigation without drawing upon the Great 
Lakes, 


There is no way to get around this fact unless we have 
better evidence. Where is the better evidence? The lobby- 
ists for the railroad companies, the power companies, and 
the sanitary district who write these things? The attor- 
neys of the sanitary district of Chicago? Possibly; but I 
desire to say that there never has been a successful attack 
on the Board of Engineers of the United States Army, which 
has had charge of the development of our inland waterways 
since the beginning of my memory. They are not interested 
in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway. That is 
a matter of slight importance by comparison with the great 
work they have been conducting here for years, and which 
they are conducting so rapidly at the present time. 

Let me read just a few more lines from this letter before 
the whole letter is put in the RECORD: 

This Department has committed itself fully and whole-heartedly 
to the improvement of our great interior-waterways system, and 
it would be its duty to present fully to Congress the need for 
augmenting the water supply of the Mississippi River by diver- 
sion from the Great Lakes if this supply were necessary to the 
present and future development of the Mississippi River system. 
It does not regard a diversion greater than that provided in the 
Supreme Court decree as necessary for that purpose, and is cog- 
nizant of the injury to navigation and related interests on the 
Great Lakes that would result from any excessive diversion of 
water through the Chicago Drainage Canal. 


I think that shows the spirit of Major General Markham. 
I think that shows his sincerity. I think that proves that 
his whole heart is in the development of the navigation of 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 


He 
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Now let me read the letter. It is not very long, but I have 
already read emphatic statements from it. The letter is 
addressed to me. As I stated before, I made certain in- 
quiries of General Markham as to questions that I desired 
to answer emphatically. He says: 

JANUARY 31, 1934. 
Hon. KEY PITTMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PITTMAN: In accordance with your request, I take 
pleasure in advising you on the asserted need for a diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan to provide for the present and future 
improvement of the Mississippi River for navigation, 

A decree of our Supreme Court and the provisions of the St. 
Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty limit the diversion from the Great 
Lakes through the Chicago Drainage Canal into the Ilinois River 
after the year 1938 to an annual average of 1,500 cubic feet per 
second, in addition to the amount drawn for the municipal water 
supply for the city of Chicago and discharged into the canal as 
sewage. The decree contemplates that this sewage shall be puri- 
fied before its discharge into the drainage canal. The reliable flow 
through the Illinois waterway and into the head of the Illinois 
River, as augmented by the water drawn for municipal purposes, 
will therefore be, not 1,500 cubic feet per second but will be 2,400 
cubic feet per second. The annual average flow will be at least 
3,200 cubic feet per second. The maximum annual average diver- 
sion through the Chicago Drainage Canal, including the sewage 
discharge from the city, has been 9,965 cubic feet per second. The 
decree will, therefore, decrease the diversion by a maximum of 
6,765 cubic feet per second. 


Then follows the paragraph I have just read: 


It has never been the view of this Department that the diversion 
of water from the Great Lakes into the Chicago Drainage Canal 
Is an essential factor in the present and future development of the 
interior waterways system formed by the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries. The initial action to restrict the diversion was taken 
by this Department in 1907 because of the injury to navigation on 
the Great Lakes resulting from the lowering of their levels by 
reason of the diversion. Subsequently certain States of the Union 
brought action in the Supreme Court to restrain the diversion to 
prevent injury to their citizens, and the present decree is a result 
of the latter action. I need not point out to you that even were 
the present treaty not ratified a due regard for the interests and 
rights of these States will impel a proper restriction of the diver- 
sion. The interests of our own citizens, aside from any considera- 
tion of the treaty, will presumably always limit the diversion of 
water from the Great Lakes into the Mississippi River system to 
that essential to the public need. 

Our inland-waterway system is not dependent on the Great 
Lakes for its water supply. The flow of our great interior rivers, 
with such conservation as may be necessary, is ample to provide 
for their maximum development for navigation. The major 
tributaries of the river, the Ohio and the Missouri, as well as 
the Mississippi itself above the mouth of the Illinois, have been 
or are being developed for modern barge navigation with their 
own water resources. The portion of the main stem of the Missis- 
sippi below the mouth of the Illinois and the link with the Great 
Lakes formed by the Illinois River itself are alone affected by the 
diversion. 

Under the direction of Congress this Department has made a 
thorough study of the amount of water that will be required to 
meet the needs of a commercially useful waterway on the Illinois 
River and its connection with the Great Lakes, and on December 
6, 1933, submitted a report setting forth its conclusions. This 
report was reviewed by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors as provided by law. The report finds that by construct- 
ing two modern locks and dams on the Illinois River, which will 
supersede two old and inadequate structures now impeding navi- 
gation on the river, and with the completion of a lock and dam 
at Alton on the Mississippi River below the mouth of the Illinois, 
the flow provided under the decree of the Supreme Court and 
the provisions of the treaty will be ample for the fullest develop- 
ment of navigation on the Illinois. 


Note this: 


The conclusions in this report apply not only to the present 
9-foot barge navigation but also to any future increase in depth 
that may be found advisable. No public need of navigation there- 
fore exists for a larger diversion so far as navigation on the Illinois 
is concerned. 

Even with the present diversion the extreme low-water flow of 
the Mississippi in the short reach of 23 miles between the mouth 
of the Illinois and the confluence of the Missouri has proved 
insufficient to afford a reliable 9-foot channel suitable for modern 
barge navigation. With funds provided under the Public Works 
program, work will soon be begun on a lock and dam at Alton, 
a short distance above the mouth of the Missouri, which will 
make navigation independent of shortages of water supply. This 
dam is part of the comprehensive development of the upper 
Mississippi River, now in active prosecution, to afford modern 
9-foot barge navigation to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

There remains therefore only the consideration of the need for 
a diversion from the Great Lakes to afford the fullest develop- 
ment of navigation on the Mississippi below the mouth of the 
Missouri. The present low-water flow of the Mississippi at 
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St. Louis, immediately below the confluence of the Missouri, is 
42,000 cubic feet per second, of which 35,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond is contributed by the natural flow of the Missouri and the 
upper Mississippi, and the balance of about 7,000 or less cubic 
feet per second by the diversion from the Great Lakes into the 
Illinois River. This minimum flow is not adequate to provide 
a reliable channel of the full 9-foot depth. Under the Public 
Works program, however, construction has been begun on a great 
storage reservoir at Fort Peck, at the headwaters of the Missouri, 
which through the conservation of flood waters will add at least 
20,000 cubic feet per second to the low-water flow of the mouth 
of the Missouri. It is at once apparent that this measure of 
water conservation will add three times as much water to the 
low fiow of the Mississippi as is involved in the decreed reduction 
of the Chicago diversion. 

Looking into the future, the demand must be foreseen for 
deeper and more commodious channels in our interior water- 
ways, but these channels can be provided without the diversion 
of water from the Great Lakes. A comprehensive report made 
by a special board of in 1909 found that it would be 
possible to provide a 14-foot channel in the Mississippi River 
from St. Louis to the mouth by dredging and constructing works 
to confine and ize the low-water channel, but that the 
great cost of these works was not justified by the benefits. Sub- 
sequent experience in the vement of the river does not 
controvert this conclusion. Should it be found advisable at some 
future time to provide in channels of the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries a greater depth than 9 feet, to provide which effort 
is now being directed, a deeper channel in the Mississippi River 
below St. Louis can be provided by the further development of 
the works to confine and regularize the low-water channel. After 
these works have been developed to the maximum limit practi- 
cable and advisable, it may well be found appropriate to further 
augment the low-water flow of the river. The Fort Peck Dam 
is, however, but a beginning in the possibilities in the conserva- 
tion of the water resources of the Mississippi. The available 
water supply, with proper conservation, is ample for any future 
needs of navigation without drawing upon the Great Lakes. 

This Department has committed itself fully and whole-heartedly 
to the improvement of our great interior waterways system, and 
it would be its duty to present fully to Congress the need for aug- 
menting the water supply of the Mississippi River by diversion 
from the Great Lakes if this supply were necessary to the present 
and future development of the Mississippi River system. It does 
not regard a diversion greater than that provided in the Supreme 
Court decree as necessary for that purpose and is cognizant of the 
injury to navigation and related interests on the Great Lakes that 
would result from any excessive diversion of water through the 
Chicago Drainage Canal. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. M. MARKHAM, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Madam President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. Caraway in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I prefer not to be interrupted until I 
finish this brief statement. Then I will be glad to answer 
any questions I may be able to answer. I am dealing with 
one subject only, hastening as much as I can on account 
of the pending bill; but, of course, I will be glad, when I 
shall have finished, to answer any question. I hope to 
finish in about 10 mintites. 

I think that General Markham has very clearly stated 
that away back in 1909 they limited the diversion through 
this canal because the diversion was injuring States on the 
Great Lakes and was interfering with the riparian rights of 
those States and the citizens there. 

He calls attention to the fact that the rights of these 
people on the Great Lakes must be considered and should 
be considered. It must be remembered—and Senators will 
see that it is so if they will look at this map on the wall— 
that the Great Lakes drain one watershed and the Missis- 
sippi River, with its tributaries, drains an entirely separate 
watershed. The drainage canal from Chicago, shown on the 
map here on the wall, goes from Chicago through a divide 
and connects with small rivers which run into the Illinois 
River at the point I indicate on the map. Originally the 
Chicago River ran into Lake Michigan instead of running 
in the other direction. 

In other words, even the present diversion through the 
drainage canal from Chicago into the Des Plaines River, 
into the Illinois River, and then into the Mississippi, is a 
diversion of water from one watershed into another water- 
shed, 

I wish to call attention to a principle of law which the 
Supreme Court of the United States has not yet passed on, 
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and that is whether or not under the constitutional power 
to regulate nagivation the Congress has the power to injure 
the natural navigation and natural waters of a State by 
taking waters out of one watershed and diverting them into 
another watershed for the purpose of benefiting the naviga- 
tion of another State outside the first watershed. I doubt 
very seriously whether that can be done. I do not think 
the Congress of the United States would have the right to 
destroy the Great Lakes, even if it could physically do so, 
by diverting the waters from the Great Lakes watershed into 
the Mississippi Valley for the purpose of benefiting the 
Mississippi Valley section of the country. I do not think 
there was any such intention in the constitutional provision 
with regard to the regulation of interstate commerce. 

The Congress of the United States has already adopted a 
policy with regard to this matter. Congress, by an act ap- 
proved July 3, 1930, directed a survey to determine the 
amount of water that might be diverted through the Chi- 
cago Canal. I quote from this act: 

Illinois River, II., in accordance with the report of the Chief of 
Engineers, submitted in Senate Document No. 126, Seventy-first 
Congress, second session, and subject to the conditions set forth 
in his report in said document, but the said project shall be so 
constructed— 

Here is what I want the Senators to pay attention to, in 
order to show that Congress has already adopted a policy 
with regard to this matter— 

But the said project shall be so constructed as to require the 
smallest flow of water with which said project can be practically 
accomplished. 

It goes on further and says: 


Provided further, That as soon as practicable after the Ilinois 
waterway shall have been completed in accordance with this act, 
the Secretary of War shall cause a study of the amount of water 
that will be required as an annual average flow to meet the needs 
of a commercially useful waterway as defined in said Senate 
document— 

That is as small an amount of water as possible. 
tinue reading from the report— 
and shall, on or before January 31, 1938, report to the Congress 
the results of such study with his recommendations as to the 
minimum amount of such flow that will be required annually 
to meet the needs of such waterway and that will not substan- 
tially injure the existing navigation of the Great Lakes to the 
end that Congress may take such action as it may deem advisable. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pope in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
Ilinois? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DIETERICH. If that is true, and General Markham 
says there is none, why should the study be made of it? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The study was made before he wrote the 
letter. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Before he wrote the letter? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
for another question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DIETERICH. How does the Senator reconcile the 
letter of Major General Markham with the statement of 
his predecessor, General Brown, who was Chief of En- 
gineers in the United States Army in 1930, in response to a 
question propounded to him by the junior Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG] as follows: 

What is your present judgment as to the smallest flow of water 
that is necessary to develop a commercially useful waterway of 
this kind? 

Having reference to the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway, to 
which he replied: 

The indications are, with everything in view, that something 
like 5,000 feet per second should be held available for that 
purpose. 


I con- 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will answer the question. 
It has already answered itself. He said that it indicated 
that 5,000 cubic feet would be necessary instead of the 
10,000 cubic feet flowing through there before the injunction 
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by the court. It indicated that 5,000 cubic feet would be 
necessary. There is considerable difference between a guess 
by General Brown—and he is a very eminent engineer— 
than an opinion based upon thorough study and report. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I also suggest that at the time 
the estimate was made by General Brown, which was re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Illinois, the projects to which 
General Markham refers in his very significant and impor- 
tant letter, for flood control and conservation of water sup- 
ply under the Public Works Act, had not been worked out 
and were not under construction. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thoroughly agree with the Senator. I 
was about to say that the Illinois waterway has been com- 
pleted only a very short time. It was a very good guess, we 
might say, on the part of General Brown that from indi- 
cation about 5,000 cubic feet per second would be necessary 
instead of the 10,000 cubic feet that the city of Chicago was 
diverting. That guess was made before the survey was 
completed. As a matter of fact, the Board of Engineers 
under this very instruction from the Congress of the United 
States which I have just read, an instruction to determine 
the smallest amount of flow that would carry out the Illinois 
project without substantial injury to the water rights of 
the Lakes, made a study and determination, on which they 
filed a report, and in that report of the Board of Engineers 
they determined, as well as does General Markham, who 
confirms it, that they did not need any of it at all, as far as 
that is concerned, and that the 1,500 feet would be ample. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada further yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Has the report of the engineers in ref- 
erence to the question of the amount necessary to divert for 
a commercially useful waterway, as directed by the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 1930, found its way into print as a Sen- 
ate document as yet? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Not the final print, but I will have an 
excerpt from it put into print right now. I have read from 
it and am very happy to put it into print. 

Mr. DIETERICH. I thought it was a voluminous report. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No. The excerpt consists of only a few 
sheets. 

Mr. DIETERICH. I will ask the Senator then, not having 
had the opportunity to examine the report, if. the Board 
reports the following: 

After consideration of these reports— 


Having reference to the reports of the district and the 
Board of Engineers— 

I concur in general with the view and recommendation of the 
Board. It does not appear possible to arrive at a conclusion de- 
termining whether this flow will afford suitable sanitary condi- 
tions on the waterway until after the sewage-purification plants 
in Chicago have been completed and placed in operation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. My recollection is that there is a state- 
ment which is very similar to that, and I will say that prob- 
ably it is correctly read. I will say that they were dealing 
there entirely with sewage and not with navigation. I am 
not discussing a question of sewage right now. That is a 
matter that concerns Chicago more than it does me. As 
far as navigation is concerned, the report of the engineers 
is absolutely as General Markham has reported it here. 
There is a statement in the report, I believe, that, in the 
opinion of the engineers, at certain periods of time it might 
be required to temporarily, for emergency purposes, turn 
more water through. On the other hand, Mr. Chief Justice 
Hughes has found that it will not take any more than pro- 
vided in the treaty. 

I do not have any desire to go into the question of the 
sanitary district’s sewage; I think that the sewage system 
of Chicago has interfered sufficiently already with the great 
problems of the development of international waterways 
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without going into a debate as to whether it takes 1,500 
cubic feet or 5,000 cubic feet to purify Chicago. 

As a matter of fact, when we get down to the proposition, 
Chicago has now been able to sell its bonds. The sale of 
the bonds was its greatest trouble, and I was sorry for Chi- 
cago. Chicago has been able to sell them, is going to purify 
its sewage, as other great cities do, and will not require 
over 15 percent as much water as it did require, for the 
simple reason that it is making its sewerage 85 percent pure. 
But I am still dealing with the Mississippi River navigation 
and not with the sewage system. 

I have just called the Senate’s attention to the fact that 
the Congress, by the act of July 3, 1930, recognizes the 
rights of the States on the Great Lakes. That their rights 
were certainly equal to the rights of the States on the Mis- 
sissippi River, and in my opinion were superior to those 
rights, because their water was within their natural water- 
shed, while the water to be diverted to the Mississippi River 
was in a different watershed. 

I cannot conceive that Congress could have stated the 
principle any stronger than they stated it in this act when 
they directed the Board of Engineers first to find the lowest 
flow of water that would accommodate the project of navi- 
gation on the Illinois, and second, to report the minimum 
amount of diversion that would carry out the project of the 
development of the navigation on that river. That is the 
policy. 

One would think from hearing this debate that the ques- 
tion of the diversion of water from Lake Michigan into the 
Illinois River was purely a question between the United 
States and Canada. Canada has brought no suit against us 
whatever. 

I ask to have printed in the Record at this point an 
excerpt from the report dealing with that particular subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The report referred to is as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, December 6, 1933. 
Subject: Report on survey of Illinois River, Ill. 
To: The Secretary of War. 

1. I submit for transmission to Congress my report, with accom- 
panying papers and illustrations, on survey of Illinois River, III., 
called for by the following item in the River and Harbor Act 
approved July 3, 1930: 

“ Illinois River, III., in accordance with the report of the Chief 
of Engineers, submitted in Senate Document No. 126, Seventy- 
first Congress, second session, and subject to the conditions set 
forth in his report in said document, but the said project shall 
be so constructed as to require the smallest flow of water with 
which said project can be practically accomplished, in the develop- 
ment of a commercially useful waterway: Provided, That there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for this project a sum not 
to exceed $7,500,000: Provided further, That the water author- 
ized at Lockport, III., by the decree of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, rendered April 21, 1930, and reported in volume 
281, United States Reports, in Cases Nos. 7, 11, and 12, Original— 
October term, 1929, of Wisconsin and others Illinois and 
others, and Mi against Illinois and others, and New York 
against Illinois and others, according to the opinion of the Court 
in the cases reported as Wisconsin Illinois, in volume 281, 
United States, page 179, is hereby authorized to be used for the 
navigation of said waterway: Provided further, That as soon as 
practicable after the Illinois waterway shall have been completed 
in accordance with this act, the Secretary of War shall cause a 
study of the amount of water that will be required as an annual 
average flow to meet the needs of a commercially useful waterway 
as defined in said Senate document, and shall, on or before 
January 31, 1938, report to the Congress the results of such study 
with his recommendations as to the minimum amount of such 
flow that will be required annually to meet the needs of such 
waterway and that will not substantially injure the existing 
navigation on the Great Lakes to the end that Congress may 
take such action as it may deem advisable.” 

2. The Illinois River is formed by the confluence of the Kanka- 
kee and Des Plaines Rivers in the northeastern part of Illinois, 
fiows southwest 273 miles, and enters the Mississippi River at 
Grafton, 23 miles above the mouth of the Missouri River, and 
38 miles above Eads Bridge at St. Louis. The project authorized 
by Congress for the improvement of the river includes a navigable 
connection with Lake Michigan at Chicago via the Des Plaines 
River, the Chicago Drainage Canal, and the Chicago River. The 


Chicago Drainage Canal was constructed by the sanitary district 
of Chicago between 1892 and 1900, and provides a channel with 
a minimum width of 160 feet and minimum depth of 16.5 feet, 
extending from the deep-draft channel provided by the Federal 
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for the improvement of the Chicago River across a low 
proie? to Lockport on the Des Plaines River. The total length of 
the channel from Lake Michigan to Lockport, afforded by the 
Chicago River and Drainage Canal, is 36.2 miles. From Lockport 
a 9-foot channel is provided through the Des Plaines and Illinois 
Rivers to Starved Rock, near Utica, a distance of 60 miles, by the 
construction of a lock connecting the drainage canal with the 
Des Plaines River and 4 locks and dams in the Des Plaines and 
Illinois Rivers. The locks have chambers 110 feet Wide and 600 
feet long. This improvement was undertaken by the State of 
Illinois, under the name of the Illinois waterway, and completed 
by the Federal Government. From Starved Rock to the mouth, 
a distance of 231 miles, the Illinois has been improved under 
the existing project to provide a channel 9 feet deep and 200 
feet wide. In this section of the river two locks and dams were 
constructed more than 40 years ago, at Kampsville and La Grange, 
$1.5 and 77.5 miles, respectively, above the mouth. The locks are 
73 feet in width and 300 feet in length and are inadequate in 
size and in approaches for the convenient and expeditious passage 
of modern barge tows. The pools of these dams do not afford 
a complete slack-water improvement, but because of the excep- 
tionally moderate slope of the river, and the present augmenta- 
tion of the flow by diversion from Lake Michigan, a through 
channel of the prescribed dimensions has been secured by 

The acts of authorization limited expenditures to 
$3,500,000 on that part of the waterway below Utica and to $7,500,- 
000 on the portion above Utica. These sums have been adequate 
to provide a waterway of the dimensions contemplated in the 
authorization. In summary, the waterway from Lake Michigan 
to the mouth of the Illinois River is made up of a deep but nar- 
row open channel from Lake Michigan 36.2 miles to Lockport; 
a completely slack-watered improvement, with locks of ample 
dimensions, thence 60 miles to Starved Rock, and an open channel 
interrupted by two dams with inadequate locks, thence 231 miles 
to the mouth of the river. The channel has a width of 160 feet 
from Lake Michigan to Joliet, a few miles below Lockport, and a 
width of 200 feet thence to the mouth. It was opened to naviga- 
tion March 1, 1933. Its use has been hampered by inadequate 
clearances at bridges, particularly in the section from Utica to 
Lockport. Action to require the owners of these bridges to alter 
them so as to provide reasonably free, easy, and unobstructed 
navigation has been taken as prescribed by law, and the altera- 
tions: are being proceeded with. 

3. The project adopted by Congress for the improvement of the 
Mississippi River below the mouth of the Illinois River provides 
for a channel 9 feet deep with a width of 200 feet from the Illinois 
to the northern boundary of St. Louis, and a width of 300 feet 
below that point, to be obtained by open-channel improvement. 
Above the mouth of the Illinois the project for improvement of 
the Mississippi provides for a 9-foot channel of width adequate for 
modern barge service, through the construction of locks and dams. 
Experience during the exceptional low water of the past few 
years having shown the impracticability of maintaining a 9-foot 
channel above the mouth of the Missouri with open-channel works, 
the Chief of Engineers, in a report printed in House Document No. 
187 (72d Cong., Ist sess.), recommended the improvement of the 
Mississippi from the mouth of the Missouri to Minneapolis to 
provide a channel 9 feet deep and of adequate width. The con- 
struction of the locks and dams contemplated in this recommended 
project has been included in the Public Works program under the 
National Recovery Act. With funds provided under this program 
it is proposed to construct the lock for a dam in the Mississippi 
River at Alton, 17 miles below the mouth of the Illinois, which, 
when the dam is completed, will provide a reliable 9-foot depth 
in the Mississippi to and beyond the Illinois. The pool of this dam 
will extend about 80 miles up the Illinois River. With the com- 
pletion of this dam the remaining major navigation problem in 
the connection between the Illinois and Mississippi River system 
is at the rock shoal known as the “ Chain of Rocks”, in the upper 
part of St. Louis. At extreme low water the currents through this 
reach are excessive and navigation difficult. The Department has, 
however, under construction a storage dam at Fort Peck, at the 
headwaters of the Missouri, which is designed to afford an ade- 
quate low-water flow through and out of that river. 

5. The Chicago Drainage Canal was constructed for the purpose 
of diverting the sewage of Chicago from the lake frontage of the 
city to safeguard the city water supply. On a complaint of various 
States bordering on the Great Lakes that the diversion of water 
lowered the levels of the Great Lakes to the serious injury of the 
companion States and their citizens, a decree was entered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, on April 21, 1930, enjoining 
the State of Ulinois and the sanitary district of Chicago from 
diverting water in excess of an annual average of 6,500 cubic feet 
per second on and after July 1, 1930, 5,000 cubic feet per second 
after December 31, 1935, and 1,500 cubic feet per second after 
December 31, 1938; these amounts to be in addition to domestic 
pumping. The limitation on diversion was based on the construc- 
tion by the Chicago Sanitary District of sewage-treatment plants 
to purify the sewage of the city. The River and Harbor Act of 
July 3, 1930, specifically authorizes the water within the limitation 
of the decree for the use of navigation on the Illinois waterway. 
Article VIII of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway 
Treaty, now pending before the Senate of the United States, pro- 
vides that the diversion of the water from the Great Lakes system 
through the Chicago Drainage Canal shall be reduced by December 
31, 1938, to the quantity permitted as of that date by this decree 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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6. The district engineer reports that the domestic pumpage dur- 
ing the summer season, when low water may be expected in the 
rivers, will be about 1,700 cubic feet per second, bringing the total 
annual supply from the drainage canal into the Illinois River to 
an annual average of 3,200 cubic feet per second. This supply 
will not, however, be uniform, as the normal flow must be held 
down to permit an excess diversion during local storms so that 
Sewage-contaminated water will not be carried into the lake. He 
finds that the reliable flow with an annual average diversion of 
1,500 cubic feet per second from the lake will be about 2,400 cubic 
feet per second. This supply is ample to meet all requirements of 
lockage in the completely slack-watered section of the waterway 
extending from Lake Michigan to Starved Rock. It is not sufficient 
to maintain the present channel in the section of the river below 
Starved Rock. By completing the slack watering of the portion of 
the river below that point through the construction of a new lock 
and dam near La Grange and another near Peoria, and dredging 
the heads of the pools, at a total estimated cost of $9,121,000, the 
present channel dimensions can be maintained after the diversion 
has been reduced to 1,500 cubic feet per second, The dams would 
be modern structures of the movable type so that flood heights 
would not be increased and with locks 110 feet wide and 600 feet 
long. 

7. The district engineer is of the opinion, however, that the 
channel of 200-foct width provided in the existing project does 
not form a commercially useful waterway for modern barge traffic 
of the character that may be expected to develop on the Illinois 
River, and that to afford a commercially useful waterway it should 
have a width of 300 feet, increased at the bends. The cost of 
the widening of the channel to 300 feet increases the cost from 
$9,121,000 to $15,530,000. This is $5,200,000 in excess of the cost 
of providing a channel 300 feet in width, widened at the bends, if 
the present diversion is continued. The district engineer recom- 
mends that the existing project for the Illinois River be modi- 
fied to provide a channel at least 9 feet deep and 300 feet wide 
from Lockport to Grafton by canalization and dredging, at an 
estimated cost of $15,530,000 with $350,000 for operation and care 
of locks and dams, and $150,000 annually for channel maintenance. 

8. The completion of the dam at Alton is also essential to pro- 
vide a 9-foot depth in the Illinois River between the proposed 
new dam at La Grange and the mouth of the river with a diver- 
sion of 1,500 cubic feet per second. The estimated cost of this 
lock and dam is $8,011,000, of which $3,540,000 has already been 
allotted for the construction of the locks, leaving $4,471,000 to 
be subsequently provided for the construction of the dam. The 
district engineer recommends that the existing project for the 
improvement of the Mississippi River be modified to provide for 
the construction of this lock and dam. 

9. The estimated commerce on the Illinois River, after im- 
provement to afford a minimum channel width of 300 feet with 
adequate locks throughout, is estimated at 8,330,000 tons, and 
the annual transportation economies from its use will amount to 
over $5,000,000, The expenditures necessary to afford a fully use- 
ful waterway are therefore wholly justified. 

10. While the district engineer finds that an annual diversion 
of 1,500 cubic feet per second, increased by domestic pumpage, 
is ample to provide an adequate flow to meet all requirements 
of lockage, seepage, leakage, and evaporation on the waterway, 
he concludes that the determination whether this flow will pro- 
vide a flow suitable from a sanitary standpoint for a commercially 
useful waterway can be made only by experience after the sewage- 
treatment plants at Chicago are completed. He points out that 
the weight of export testimony is to the effect that the effluent 
from the sewage-treatment plants will be inoffensive, but that the 
program is on such an unprecedented scale that such predictions 
must contain an element of uncertainty; and that no reliable 
process of calculation can predict the effect of raw sewage in 
storm-water run-off and of accumulated sludge deposits. 

11. The division engineer concurs in general with the conclusions 
of the district engineer. He believes that in order to afford an 
assured channel in the Chain of Rocks section of the Mississippi 
River at St. Louis, its positive improvement should be provided by 
the construction of locks and dams at an estimated cost of 
$12,000,000. He recommends that the Chief of Engineers be 
granted authority to direct such additional temporary diversions 
of lake water, not to be considered in the determination of the 
annual average, as may be necessary to fiush pools and/or to 
maintain pool levels and as may not be inimical to lake navigation. 

12. These reports have been referred, in accordance with law, to 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. Attention is in- 
vited to its report herewith concurring in general with the views 
and recommendations of the reporting officers. 

18. The Board reports that the minimum average annual di- 
version of water from Lake Michigan that will be required to meet 
the direct needs of navigation for a commercially useful waterway 
in the Illinois River and that will not substantially injure the 
existing navigation on the Great Lakes, is 1,500 cubic feet per 
second, as prescribed by the Supreme Court decree, but that the 
indirect needs of such a waterway in the matter of securing sat- 
isfactory sanitary conditions for those aboard vessels or employed 
at terminals cannot be determined until the waterway has been 
fully completed and the diversion limited to 1,500 cubic feet per 
second for a sufficient period of time to observe the conditions 
that may then exist. The Board further reports that it is desir- 
able to modify the existing project for the Illinois River so as to 
ponde for a channel at least 9 feet deep and 300 feet wide 

ow Lockport, to be secured by dredging and the construction 
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of locks and dams at Peoria, La Grange, and Alton on the Mis- 
sissippi River and the removal of the existing structures at La 
Grange and Kampsville, all as generally shown on the maps and 
17 herewith and at an estimated cost for the work in the 
ois River proper of $15,530,000, with $350,000 annually for 
operation and care of locks and dams, and $150,000 annually 
for channel maintenance; and $8,011,000 for a lock and dam in 
the Mississippi River near Alton, with $60,000 annually for main- 
tenance and operation, one half of the original cost and annual 
maintenance to be charged to the improvement of the Mlinois 
River, and one half to the improvement of the Mississippi River 
from the mouth of the Illinois to Minneapolis. Should the proj- 
ect be thus modified, the Board recommends that the exact loca- 
tion and details of design of all structures be left to the decision 
of the Chief of Engineers at the time of construction and that 
allotments be made in such manner as to permit completion by 
December 31, 1938; and that the Chief of Engineers be granted 
authority to direct such additional temporary diversions of lake 
water, not to be considered in the determination of the annual 
average, as may be necessary to flush pools and/or to maintain 
pool levels and as may not be inimical to lake navigation. 

14. After due consideration of these reports, I concur in general 
in the views and recommendations of the Board. The report con- 
clusively shows that aside from sanitary requirements, the mini- 
mum annual average flow from Lake Michigan required to meet 
the needs of a commercially useful waterway in the Illinois River 
is a direct diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second in addition to 
domestic pumpage by the city of Chicago. It does not appear 
possible to arrive at a conclusive determination whether this flow 
will afford suitable sanitary conditions on the waterway after the 
sewage purification plants at Chicago have been completed and 
placed in operation. This flow will not substantially injure the 
existing navigation on the Great Lakes. In order, however, to 
maintain the channel dimensions provided in the present project 
in the Illinois River with the flow above specified, it will be neces- 
sary to construct two locks and dams in the Ilinois River at 
La Grange and Peoria, respectively, and dredge the heads of the 
pools created by these dams at an estimated cost of $9,121,000, 
and to complete the lock and dam in the Mississippi River at 
Alton at an estimated cost, in addition to the funds already pro- 
vided, of $4,471,000. To afford an adequate commercially useful 
waterway it is necessary, whatever the diversion, to widen the 
existing channels to 300 feet, increased at the bends, at an addi- 
tional cost of $6,409,000, bringing the total for the Illinois River 
to $15,530,000. This expenditure is amply justified by the benefits 
to commerce and navigation resulting from the provision of an 
rent ee waterway from the Great Lakes and the enormous indus- 

center at Chicago to the wide-spread system of inland water- 
ways being provided on the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

15. The construction of a lock and dam at Alton is essential to 
afford a 9-foot channel of adequate widths for modern barge 
service in the Mississippi River to St. Paul and Minneapolis, as 
well as to the improvement of the Illinois. No good purpose is 
seen in charging any portion of the cost of this improvement to 
the Illinois River. Since the construction of the Fort Peck Dam 
at the headwaters of the Mississippi River is expected to greatly 
ameliorate low-water conditions on the Missouri River and in the 
Mississippi below the mouth of the Missouri, no modification of 
the project for the improvement of the Mississippi below the 
mouth of the Missouri to improve present low-water conditions 
should be undertaken at this time. Having in view the inter- 
national as well as the national interest in the diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan, I do not consider it appropriate that the 
Chief of Engineers should be afforded discretionary power to in- 
crease the diversion. The present discharge of untreated sewage 
produces as bad sanitary conditions in the Chicago Drainage 
Canal and in the portion of the Illinois waterway immediately 
below Lockport as those which may be expected with the reduced 
diversion after the sewage treatment has been completed in ac- 
cordance with the intent of the decree of the Supreme Court. 
The situation is one which unquestionably demands a remedy, 
but the remedy should, in my opinion, be afforded first by the 

fication of the sewage; and, second, if that prove inadequate, 

y a moderate and reasonable draft of water from Lake Michigan. 

Until the need is established for a greater diversion than that now 

provided by law, I see no reason for a modification of the present 
legislation. 

16. I therefore recommend that no change be made for the time 
being in the water authorized to be used for the navigation of 
the Illinois River under the provisions of the river and harbor act 
approved July 3, 1930, that the slack watering of the river be com- 
pleted by the construction of modern locks and dams at La Grange 
and Peoria, and that to provide a fully useful commercial water- 
way the project for the improvement be modified to provide for a 
channel at least 9 feet deep and 300 feet wide below Lockport; 
all as generally shown on the maps and plans herewith and at an 
estimated cost of $15,530,000, with $350,000 annually for the oper- 
ation and care of locks and dams and $150,000 annually for 
channel maintenance; the exact location and details of design of 
all structures to be left to the discretion of the Chief of Engi- 
neers. I point out the importance of the prompt provision of 
funds, so as to complete the construction of the locks and dams 
at La Grange and by December sr 1938. 


. M, MARKHAM, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Let me refer to some objections that have 
been made, I want, in the first place, to read some endorse- 
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ments of this project from the middle western section of 
the country. Here is a statement from Omaha, Nebr., Feb- 
ruary 15, 1933, being a letter addressed to Hon. ARTHUR 
Capper, United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


OMAHA, NEBR.„ February 15, 1934. 
Hon. ARTHUR C 


CAPPER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Missouri River Navigation Association, representing business and 
public interests of nine Missouri Valley States, and Omaha Cham- 
ber of Commerce, representing .civic and business interests of 
Omaha, are both on record favoring construction St. Lawrence 
seaway. To this end we urge 
treaty to bring ensuing benefits, lower 
promptly as possible to distressed agriculture and industry in the 
land-locked Middle West. 

Rurus E. LEE, 


Chairman Waterways Committee, 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 
A. J. WEAVER, 
President Missouri River Navigation Association. 


Here is another one: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 19, 1934. 
Senator HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Upper Mississippi Waterway Association joins other organiza- 
tions interested in the economic rehabilitation of the Midwest 
in urging the immediate ratification of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Treaty now pending before the United States Senate. 

C. O. WEBBER, 
President Upper Mississippi Waterway Association. 

These statements become interesting because these two 
associations are in the Mississippi Valley and are not only 
interested in the development of the 9-foot channel of the 
upper Mississippi River and the 9-foot channel of the Mis- 
souri River but are also interested in the development of the 
§-foot channel from the mouth of the Missouri River to the 
Gulf of Mexico. They may be mistaken, it is true; others 
may know that the Mississippi system of waterways need 
water from the Lakes, but I do not know where they found 
it out. I still contend that all this propaganda came from 
three sources. I may be mistaken about that also, but that 
is my individual opinion. 

Now let us see who are those who have endorsed this 
project. The Legislature of Arkansas endorsed it on March 
3, 1933. I remind Senators that that was after the treaty 
had been negotiated and published in 1932. The State of 
Indiana, by legislative action, endorsed it; the State of 
Michigan, the State of Minnesota, the State of Montana, the 
State of Nebraska, the State of North Dakota, the State of 
Ohio, the State of South Dakota, the State of Wisconsin, 
and the State of Kentucky also endorsed it. 

Mind you, Mr. President, there were 21 States that en- 
dorsed the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway 
project; but the States I have just named have endorsed 
the treaty, because the question was raised that the States 
that had endorsed the project before the treaty became 
public would not have endorsed the treaty. Here, however, 
they are. I ask leave to have the resolutions of the various 
legislatures published at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 


STATE OF ARKANSAS 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 25 


Be it resolved by the senate (the house concurring), That the 
treaty between the United States and the Dominion of Canada 
providing for the opening of the Great Lakes to ocean-ship navi- 
gation, already signed by the high contracting parties and now 
before the Senate of the United States for ratification, expresses 
the will and the desire of the State of Arkansas for an outlet 
to the ocean in terms that are equitable alike to both Nations, 
and that this State, acting officially by concurrent resolution of 
its legislature, urgently implores and demands of the Senate of 
the United States that such treaty be ratified immediately in its 
present form. 

Manch 3, 1933. 


. STATE OF INDIANA 
Enrolled House Concurrent Resolution 8 


Concurrent resolution 3 a speedy completion of the St. 
Lawrence deep waterway 

Whereas there is now before the Senate of the United States a 

treaty between the United States and the Dominion of Canada 
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which provides the plans, allocation of tasks, estimates of costs, 
and commits the two Nations to increasing the usefulness of our 
inland seas by replacing obsolete equipment, standardizing of 
depths, and increasing capacity of channels, locks, and canals in 
the St. Lawrence River to meet present-day needs, so that the 
Great Lakes ports may be opened to the uninterrupted movement 
of ocean-borne commerce; and 

Whereas an ocean way to the midcontinent, besides contribut- 
ing importantly to national efficiency, is absolutely essential to 
place the interior of the United States on a world competitive 
basis: Therefore be it $ 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Indiana (the senate concurring), That the 
General. Assembly of the State of Indiana hereby reafirms its 
previous demands for the speedy completion of the seaway project, 
and urgently requests the Members of the United States Senate, 
and the Senators from Indiana in particular, that they not only 
support immediate and unconditional ratification of the said treaty 
but that they use every legitimate effort to impress upon their col- 
leagues the need to this State of being placed on a sea base for 
lifting the competitive position of its industries and agriculture 
in world trade. 

Sec. 2. The clerk of the house is hereby instructed to send 
copies of this resolution to each Member of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the United States from the 
State of Indiana. 

January 1933 session. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 


Concurrent resolution urging the United States Senate to expedite 
a vote upon ratification of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 
Treaty 


Whereas the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty is now in 
the hands of the Relations Committee, having passed 
through the hands of a subcommittee where full and comprehen- 
sive hearings were granted to all interested parties; and 

Whereas sufficient publicity has been given to this project so as 
to enlighten the whole of our people; and 

Whereas it now appears that there exists a real and imperative 
need for a waterway outlet for the products of the great Middle 
West; and 

Whereas it appears that the immediate effect of ratification 
would result in the expenditure of large sums of money for labor 
and materials; and 

Whereas such outlay by the Government would permit of great 
increase in employment, thereby lessening the burden of the pres- 
ent depression for which there seems to be no immediate remedy: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concur- 
ring), That the Fifty-seventh ture of the State of Michigan 
requests the Senate of the United States to delay no longer in 
bringing the matter of ratification before that body for final 
consideration. 

Passed senate January 18, 1933. 

Passed house February 2, 1933. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 
Joint Resolution, H.F. 168 


Memorializing the United States Senate to ratify at the instant 
session of Congress the treaty between the United States of 
America and the Dominion of Canada for the building of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 


Whereas the project of connecting the Great Lakes with tide- 
water by a deep-waterway channel is of vital interest to all of the 
people of the State of Minnesota and others residing in the central 
and western part of the country; and 

Whereas there has recently been concluded a treaty between the 
United States of America and the Dominion of Canada for the 
building of such channel; and 

Whereas hearings have been held by a subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate on such 
treaty; and 

Whereas there are sound reasons for believing and expecting the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate to report 
out said treaty for such seaway early in January of the present 
session of the United States Congress with the recommendation 
that said treaty be ratified: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives of the State of Minne- 
sota (the Senate of the State of Minnesota concurring), That 
the State of Minnesota memorialize the Senate of the United 
States now in session and by the adoption of this joint resolution 
the State of Minnesota does memorialize the Senate of the United 
States to ratify at the present session of the Congress of the 
United States the treaty between the United States of America 
and the Dominion of Canada providing for the building in accord- 
ance with the terms of said treaty a deep-waterway channel con- 
necting the Great Lakes with tidewater; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of this State is hereby requested to 
forthwith transmit to the Senate of the United States a properly 
authenticated copy of this joint resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the State of Minnesota, 

January 1933 session, 
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STATE OF MONTANA 


Senate Joint Resolution 5 (introduced by committee on Federal 
relations) 


Resolution requesting the enactment by Congress of legislation 
necessary to bring about the completion of a through seaway 
via the St. Lawrence River, and requesting the President of the 
United States to proceed to a treaty with Canada relative 
thereto 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America and the honorable President of the 
United States of America: 

Whereas economic authorities in the United States and Canada, 
acting officially both as joint commissions and severally, have 
repeatedly and unanimously declared that enlarging the connect- 
ing channels of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River to 
admit uninterrupted movement of ocean-borne commerce from 
and into the Great Lakes is economically sound and necessary to 
raise the competitive position, establish economic equality, permit 
future development, and effect the return of prosperity to the 
vast continental areas of both countries; and 

Whereas over the past 5 years diplomatic correspondence has 
brought the two nations into agreement on the assignment of 
tasks and division of costs, said correspondence having allocated 
to the United States the construction and cost of all improve- 
ments in international waters, which includes the deepening to 
27 feet of the channels of the upper Great Lakes, a 
new lock at the Soo corresponding in dimensions to the locks in 
the new Welland Ship Canal, and the improvement of the inter- 
national stretch of the St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario to 
the forty-fifth parallel (opposite Cornwall),.where the river ceases 
to form the bo line between the two countries, and allo- 
cating to Canada the completion of the new Welland Ship Canal 
and the improvement of the river from the forty-fifth parallel 
aforesaid to the sea; and 

Whereas approximately one half of the tasks assigned to each 
Government has either been completed, is in process of com- 
pletion, or already authorized by one or other of the two Gov- 
ernments, and approximately one half of the total cost of the 
through seaway has either been expended, in process of being 
expended or involved in authorizations already made, all of which 
have been carried out and are capable of being completed without 


any treaty; and 

Whereas ng authorities in Canada and the United 
States, acting officially both as joint boards and severally, have 
agreed upon engineering plans and costs and unanimously de- 
clared that the International Rapids section (48 miles), of the 
St. Lawrence River, extending from Ogdensburg to the interna- 
tional boundary must, for economic reasons, be developed for 
navigation and power jointly; and 

Whereas the State of New York, with the clear intent of delay- 
ing or obviating the completion of a thorough seaway, via the St. 
Lawrence, and advancing a deep-water route across the State of 
New York, has caused to be prepared engineering plans, which, if 
permitted to be carried out, will, under the most favorable con- 
ditions postpone through navigation 17 years, but predictably a 
generation, and in the meantime afford New York opportunity to 
transfer its barge canals to the Federal Government and, under 
the pseudonym “all-American”, embark the Government upon 
the and almost useless expense of deepening or widen- 
ing them for the passage of lake ships down to the port of New 
York for transfer to the ocean carrier, but not admitting the 
ocean ship to the Great Lakes, thus denying to midcontinental 
areas direct access to the sea; and 

Whereas no development of this International Rapids section 
of the river can be undertaken by either country or any agency 
in either country without an agreement or treaty appropriate 
thereto, having first been entered into between Canada and the 
United States; and 

Whereas the land-locked interior of the United States is deeply 
concerned and in emergent need of the relief which would accrue 
to that area by the opening of such seaway and the citizens of 
New York State also are directly interested in the improvement and 
early utilization of the large reservoir of cheap power which would 
be made available by such joint development; and 

Whereas the need exists for a formula or plan that will effect 
the development of this section of the river for navigation and 
power at the earliest possible date, by employing the most prac- 
tical, the most expeditious, and best agency or agencies for that 
purpose: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, 
That the President of the United States be, and is hereby, re- 
quested to proceed to a treaty with Canada for the development 
of the aforesaid International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River at the earliest possible date and in accordance with the 
plans agreed upon by the joint board of engineers, or such amend~ 
ment to or changes in said plans as may be subsequently adopted 
by such joint board; and be it 

Resolved, That in such improvement all permanent works, such 
as dams and navigation works, be constructed by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada, along the general lines 
of assignment of tasks and division of costs outlined in the cor- 
respondence between the two countries, but not the power house, 
superstructure of installation of power machinery; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be, and is 
hereby, requested to enact the necessary preliminary legislation 
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declaring all lands and the entire flow of the St. Lawrence River, 
-extending from the shore to the international boundary line in 
the river, from Lake Ontario to the forty-fifth parallel, where 
the river ceases to form the boundary between the two Nations, 
“necessary for the purposes of navigation of said waters and the 
waters connected therewith; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the 
‘journal of the senate, and that a copy thereof properly attested 
by the president of the senate and the speaker of the house of 
representatives, be transmitted to the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from Montana, and a copy to the President of 
the United States. 

Marcy 1933. 


— 


STATE OF NEBRASKA 
Senate File No. 272 


Be it resolved by the senate (the house concurring), That the 
treaty between the United States and the Dominion of Canada 
providing for the opening of the Great Lakes to ocean-ship navi- 
gation, already signed by the high contracting parties, and now 
before the Senate of the United States for ratification, expresses 
the will and the desire of the State of Nebraska for an outlet to 
the ocean in terms that are equitable alike to both Nations, and 
that this State, acting officially by concurrent resolution of its 
legislature, urgently implores and demands of the Senate of the 
United States that such treaty be ratified immediately in its 
present form. 

January 1933 session. 


STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 
Senate Concurrent Resolution B 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of North Dakota (the 
House concurring), That— 

Whereas there is now before the Senate of the United States a 
treaty between this Nation and Canada providing the terms under 
which may be constructed the long-sought and much-needed sea- 
way uniting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean; and 

Whereas such maritime benefits extended to the nearby ports 
on the Great Lakes would be of inestimable value both to the 
agricultural and industrial life of North Dakota; 

Now, therefore, we urgently request of our Senators in the Con- 
gress of the United States that they not merely support immediate 
and unconditional ratification of said treaty but that they use 
every legitimate effort to impress upon the Senate the dire need 
of this State for relief from an overwhelming burden of transporta- 
tion costs, a relief obtainable in very large measure through the 
ratification of this treaty and through the immediate construction 
thereafter of the navigation works required to extend the Atlantic 
Ocean westward to within less than 300 miles of the boundaries of 
this State. 
` Ordered, That copies of this resolution be sent to each Member 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. 


STATE OF OHIO 
House Joint Resolution 22, memorializing the Senate of the United 
States to ratify the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty now 
signed by the United States and Canada 


. Whereas the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty has been 
signed by the United States and Canada and has been reported 
favorably by the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate; and 

Whereas this treaty will be of great and lasting benefit not only 
to the citizens of Ohio, but of the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That the 
Senate of the United States be, and it is hereby, requested to 
. ratify immediately the Seaway Treaty; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this joint resolution be transmitted by 
the clerk to the President of the United States and to each Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. 


STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the Senate of the United 
States to ratify the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty 
with Canada 
Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the 

house of representatives concurring) 
Whereas a treaty has been negotiated between the Government 

of the United States and the Canadian Government, known as 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty, which said treaty 
is now being considered by the Foreign Relations Committee of the 

United States Senate, under the terms of which there is to be 

built a seaway connecting the Great Inland Lakes of North America 

- with the ocean by the widening and deepening of the St. Lawrence 

River, thereby transf all our Lakes into ocean ports 

with direct connections with the great tidewater markets of the 

world; and 


. Whereas transportation is one of the largest cost factors in doing 
all classes of business, which cost is paid by either the producer or 
the consumer, and transportation by water is admittedly the most 
economical and advantageous to all interests as a whole, and 
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particularly to the interior of the Nation now far removed from the 
world’s ocean ports now enjoying low transportation costs; and 
Whereas the construction and building of a seaway is deemed 
to be a permanent benefit and advantage to the United States, 
and particularly the several interior States located upon and in 
close proximity to the Great Lakes ports, and also particularly 
advantageous to agriculture in that it would reduce the freight 
tion costs on all farm commodities: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the house 
of representatives ), That we respectfully memorialize 
the Senate of the United States to ratify the pending Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty, and respectfully urge and request the 
Honorable Pereę Norgeck and Hon. WILIA J. Burow, United 
States Senators from the State of South Dakota, to support said 
ratification; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby directed to trans- 
mit copies of this memorial to His Excellency the President of the 
United States Senate and to each of the 96 United States Senators. 
H. A. USTRUD, 
President of the Senate. 
JOE ATKINS, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
GEORGE ABILD, 
Speaker of the House. 
O. L. BODLEY, 


Chief Clerk of the House. 
January 1933 session. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Joint Resolution 6, S, memorializing the United States Senate 
to promptly ratify the treaty with Canada for the construction 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 


Whereas during the past year a draft treaty has been concluded 
between commissioners representing the United States and Canada 
for the building of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, and 
extensive hearings have been conducted upon this proposed treaty 
by a committee of the United States Senate; and 

Whereas the construction of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway would be of very great benefit to every economic interest 
in this State and would materially aid in the economic recovery 
of the entire country: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That the 
Legislature of Wisconsin respectfully memorializes the United 
States Senate to promptly ratify the draft treaty between the 
United States and Canada for the construction of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway, and that after ratification of this treaty 
the Congress of the United States pass legislation necessary to 
begin the actual work of construction in the near future; be it 
further J 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the presiding officers of both Houses of the Con- 
gress of the United States and to each Wisconsin Member thereof, 

January 1933 session. 


— 


STATE OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
January 16, 1934. 
D: Hill, of the county of Floyd, offered the following resolution, 
viz: 


“Concurrent resolution requesting prompt ratification of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty 


“ Whereas there is now before the Senate of the United States 
a treaty between the United States and the Dominion of Canada 
which provides the plans, allocation of tasks, estimates of costs, 
and commits the two Nations to increasing the usefulness of our 
inland seas by replacing obsolete equipment, standardizing of 
depths, and increasing capacity of channels, locks, and canals in 
the St. Lawrence River to meet present-day needs, so that the 
Great Lakes ports may be opened to the uninterrupted move- 
ment of ocean-borne commerce; and 

“Whereas an oceanway to the midcontinent, besides contribut- 
ing importantly to national efficiency, is absolutely essential to 
place the interior of the United States on a world competitive 
basis: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of 
Kentucky (the senate concurring therein), That the 1934 session 
of the general assembly hereby memorializes the Senate of the 
United States for the speedy commencement of construction of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project, and urgently re- 
quests the Members of the United States Senate, and the Sena- 
tors from Kentucky in particular, that they not only support im- 
mediate ratification of the said seaway treaty but that they use 
every legitimate effort to impress upon midwestern agriculture 
and industries in world trade and as a major part in the Presi- 
dent's Public Works program for the relief of unemployment. 

“Sec. 2. The clerk of the house of representatives is hereby 
instructed to send copies of this resolution to each Member of 
the Senate of the Congress of the United States.” 


Attest: 
J. ERWIN SANDERS, 
Chief Clerk of House of Representatives. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the objection has been 
made that the Ilinois River navigation would be very much 
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bettered by a tremendous flow of water through it from the 
Lakes rather than to have a system of locks. The Govern- 
ment will have to erect 2 new-locks there in place of 2 old 
locks, but a reading of the long report which I just presented 
will show that the Board of Engineers find that navigation 
on the Illinois River would be far superior through the lock 
system, rather than through the flooding of it with large 
quantities of water. They refer to the canalization of the 
Monongahela River, the Ohio River, and other rivers, stating 
that instead of impeding navigation the control of fast- 
flowing waters aids navigation. Let me read from the same 
hearing from which the Senator from Illinois just read a 
portion of General Brown’s testimony. General Brown had 
this to say about the matter: 

It has been contended that the flow at Lockport as limited by 
the treaty will destroy the usefulness of the Illinois waterway. 

I am reading now from the same document from which 
the Senator from Illinois read, from the hearings in 1932 
before the Foreign Relations Committee. Here is what 
General Brown had to say: 

It has been contended that the flow at Lockport as limited by 
the treaty— 

That is, to 1,500 second-feet— 


will destroy the usefulness of the Illinois waterway. This con- 
tention is without basis of fact as will be seen by a study of the 
table set forth below. 


What does the table show? It shows as follows: 

Monongahela River; total canalized length, 131 miles; 
total fall, 153.6 feet; number of dams and locks, 14; average 
yearly tonnage, 25,000,000. 

Ohio River; total canalized length, 981 miles; total fall, 
429.14 feet; average low-water flow (cubic feet per second), 
1,000 feet; average yearly tonnage, 20,000,000. 

Panama Canal; total canalized length, 51 miles; total fall, 
85 feet; average low-water flow (cubic feet per second) , 1,300 
feet; average yearly tonnage, 28,000,000. 

Illinois River; total canalized length, 291 miles; total fall, 

165 feet; average low-water flow (cubic feet per sécond), 
3,400 feet; average yearly tonnage, 10,000,000. 
. I forgot to give the number of dams and locks in the Ohio 
River. There are 52 dams and locks in the Ohio River; 
there are 14, as I have indicated, on the Monongahela River, 
and there will be 7 on the Illinois River. So that such basis 
for objection to the pending treaty falls flat. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Is the report the Senator asked to 
have filed and printed as a part of his remarks the report 
of the engineers submitted December 1, 1933? 

Mr. PITTMAN. What I asked to have printed is made 
up of excerpts from that report. It is not the full report. 

Mr. DIETERICH. I was going to say, if that is the report, 
why did the Senator on February 1, 1934, when we com- 
plained that the report had not been filed and was not 
available to the Senate for inspection, say this, quoting the 
words of the Senator from Nevada: 

The Senator from Louisiana is always involved in mystery; but 
there is no mystery at all about this document. The proof of the 
report is out. The printers are working on it as hard as they can. 
They are working on it day and night; but it contains a number 
of graphs and curves and maps that they say are quite difficult 
to prepare. What I am trying to get them to do is to give us a 
temporary print of the report, if they can, without these highly 
finished maps and graphs, for the use of the Senate. I think 
possibly we will have the temporary print here in 2 or 3 days. 
May I ask the Senator if we ever obtained that print? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think so. I think it is here. It was, I 
am sure, placed on the desks of Senators. 

Mr. DIETERICH. And the few pages the Senator sent 
to the desk did not constitute the report referred to? 

Mr. PITTMAN. As I have said, what I sent to the desk 
is made up of excerpts from that report; that is all. I 
made that statement before the Senator made his inquiry. 
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I said that the matter I desired to have printed was from 
the report in the form of excerpts and dealt purely with the 
questions which I have been discussing. 

Mr. DIETERICH. May I ask the Chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee why this report has not been 
printed in document form and made available to Senators? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is in the form of a large document, 
which was placed on the desks of Senators while in crude 
form. In the completed form it was delivered a week or two 
ago. I have one in my hand now [exhibiting], and I believe 
the Senator probably has a copy on his desk. I am not a 
member of the Committee on Printing, but I have been try- 
ing through that committee to get the two volumes put to- 
gether and printed in better shape, and I am informed that 
they will be here today. That is the best I can do. This 
volume [exhibiting] contains it all. 

Mr. DIETERICH. And how long has it been in the 
Printer’s hands; may I ask the Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations? 

Mr: PITTMAN. It has been in his hands some time, I 
will say to the Senator; it has been a slow work. 

Mr. DIETERICH. And it is not as yet available to the 
Senate for inspection? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Les, it is; it is right here now. 

Mr. DIETERICH. That is, this one volume? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is now in one volume and not in two: 
but everything is contained in that one volume which is on 
the Senator's desk, or should be there, and I advise the Sen- 
ator to read it tonight. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why wait until tonight? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Well, it is rather long. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is only a couple of thousand pages. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Evidently the Senator from Nevada 
has not read it himself. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will assure the Senator that he is 
entirely right in assuming that I have not read it all, and 
it will be a long time before I will have to read it all; but I 
have had men like Major General Markham and General 
Pillsbury and others who know what the substance of it is 
answer the direct questions I asked them. I have their an- 
swers, and they satisfied me when they told me that the 
Mississippi waterway system did not need any water what- 
ever out of Lake Michigan, and that the report of the 
engineers confirms that statement. 

I am interested in the Mississippi River project, not in 
the sewage-disposal project at Chicago. I really am inter- 
ested in the Mississippi River development. I was born and 
raised on the Mississippi River. I have at least a senti- 
mental feeling for it. In the State of Nevada we have no 
waterways, unfortunately. We are not prejudiced in this 
matter in any way whatsoever. I would not consciously 
take part in doing anything whatever to retard or injure 
great navigation projects on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries. All my life I have been an advocate of inland 
waterways, and at least for 20 years on the floor of the 
Senate, and those who have been here know that I have been 
fighting to improve and preserve the water transportation 
in the country, fighting against the railroad companies of 
the country who were doing everything in their power, 
through legislation and through their actions before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to destroy water naviga- 
tion. They are opposed to it now. 

That is the only question I desire to discuss today. It 
was rather through the courtesy and kindness of my friend 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] that I took the 
liberty of doing even this much this morning. I know that 
I am interfering with the passage of the bill which he has 
in charge, but I wanted to discuss the chief objection that 
is set forth by the Mississippi River Valley Commission. 
When his bill is disposed of, then, on tomorrow or Monday, 
if I have the time to do so and some other Senator does not 
take the floor, I desire to discuss the question of sovereignty. 
I also want to discuss the question of how the money is 
divided between the two countries and where it will be 
spent. 
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I want to show then that there is no injury to speak of 
to the railroads of the country. I want to show that the 
effect on the railroads will not take place for 8 years, any- 
way, and that by 8 years from this time the two big rail- 
roads which are interested, the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central, according to the curves of growth, will have 60 
percent more mile-tonnage than they have now. I want to 
show in that speech that it will not retard that growth by 
the end of 8 years by more than 4 percent. I want to show 
that the railroads are deluding their workmen to get behind 
the propaganda when the project will not affect them what- 
soever. However, I shall not take the time to go into that 
matter now. 

Mr. NYE obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NYE. I am glad to yield. i 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On the 13th day of February 1934 
I addressed to Hon. F. H. LaGuardia, mayor of the city of 
New York, a letter reading as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
February 13, 1934. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 


Mayor of the City of New York, New York City. 

Dran Ma. Mayor: The charge is being circulated throughout 
the country that the project provided by the St. Lawrence Treaty 
will be injurious to the city of New York. 

President Roosevelt has strongly recommended ratification on 
broad national grounds, and in his recent message to the legis- 
lature Governor Lehman emphasized the importance of immediate 
public development of St. Lawrence power in order to insure fair 
rates for electricity in all parts of the State. 

Opponents of the treaty, however, have argued that there is no 
demand for cheap current from the St. Lawrence, and that New 
York City and other North Atlantic ports will sacrifice existing 
advantages if Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleveland, and other 
Great Lakes cities are given the same access to deep-water navi- 
gation for bulky products and imports which these cities on the 
Atlantic today enjoy. 

3 ace . the effect of the power and seaway Re yee 

e D e great city over which you preside would, I am 
5 be welcomed by the whole Nation. I should also Uke 
to be advised whether or not any official study has been sponsored 
by the city of New York which has shown that completion of the 
seaway from the Lakes to the Atlantic would injure the port of 
New York. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosertT M. La FOLLETTE, Jr. 


This is the mayor’s reply which I received under date of 
February 26: 


Crry or New Tonk. 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
February 26, 1934. 
Hon. Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of February 13, 1934, No special interest or agency claiming to 
speak for the city of New York is justified in opposing the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Treaty on the ground that it is inimical to the 
welfare of the people of our city. 

President Roosevelt and Governor Lehman are entirely correct 
in their public statements to the effect that the municipalities of 
this State will readily absorb cheap electricity from the public 
power project on the St. Lawrence. 

The joint report of the Federal Power Commission and the 
Power Authority of the State of New York shows that electricity 
can be generated on the St. Lawrence, transmitted, and delivered 
at the substation in New York City at a price of less than one half 
cent per kilowatt-hour at 80-percent load factor. It would un- 
questionably benefit every consumer of electricity in the city of 
New York to have this potential abundant supply of exceptionally 
cheap current available through public development. The mere 
availability of St. Lawrence power would in my opinion provide 
the salutary force of public competition which has always resulted 
in lower electric rates for consumers. 

It is conceded, as the President stated in his message, that St. 
Lawrence power cannot be developed by the State of New York 
without a treaty with Canada, since the river is a boundary stream. 

To build dams in the St. Lawrence for the dual purposes of 
developing power now running to waste and removing obstacles 
to navigation which today block off the access of the Great Lakes 
to the sea will admittedly save millions of dollars and reduce the 
cost of both power and navigation. 

No official study has ever been sponsored by the city of New 
York that supports the claim that completion of the seaway will 
injure the commerce and shipping of our port. We have one of 
the great natural harbors of the world and it has been improved 
by the use of public funds. New York City is unique as a port 
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and not afraid of inland competition. Since 80 percent of the 
water-borne commerce of the United States is domestic rather 
than foreign trade, the extension of our seacoast into the Middle 
West will inevitably increase the profitable exchange of goods 
between New York and the other great American cities in the 
littoral of the Great Lakes. 

A temporary or slight diversion of export and import tonnage 
does not justify, in my opinion, the obstructing of a national 
project so obviously in the interest of the United States as a whole. 
In the long run, it is certain that New York City as the metropolis 
of the Nation will benefit from economic recovery and development 
in the Middle West. I am, therefore, heartily in favor of the 
ratification of the treaty which President Roosevelt has submitted 
to the Senate. 

With kind personal regards, I am, sincerely, 
F. H. LAGUARDIA, Mayor. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator from North Dakota 
for extending to me the courtesy in his time to read these 
letters. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I point out to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, in relation to the letters he has just read, that the 
statements in the letter of the mayor are but a reaffirmance 
and repeating of the position taken by ex-President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in a public address which he delivered in 
New York when visiting the community there, in which he 
pointed out the advantage to New York of taking this power 
out of the hands of private interests, turning it into public 
control, and there discussing how the governments of On- 
tario and the State of New York, by the action of the State 
of New York, would cooperatively produce the better result 
which Mayor LaGuardia points out and of which there has 
never been any doubt. 

I beg to say in conclusion of my observation that we are 
now and at no time have ever opposed any arrangement be- 
tween Ontario and the State of New York in respect to 
power. I inform my eminent friend from Wisconsin that 
the statement in the letter of Mr. LaGuardia is but a repe- 
tition of the wise utterances and statesmanlike conclusions 
of former President of the United States Theodore Roose- 
velt, now to be found in the letter of Mr. LaGuardia which 
the Senator has read. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. NYE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is obvious that the Senator from 
Illinois did not hear the complete text of this letter. The 
Senator from Illinois has continuously and very often as- 
serted on the floor of the Senate that the power develop- 
ment can take place in the State of New York without a 
treaty. In that respect the Senator from Illinois differs from 
the present President of the United States, and Presidents 
of the United States who served before him. He differs 
from the State Department, and he differs from every other 
Senator I know of who is familiar with the situation. They 
are all in agreement that a power project upon the St. 
Lawrence River, it being a boundary stream, can be devel- 
oped only under a treaty between the United States and 
Canada. 

Furthermore, the Senator has failed to grasp the broad, 
statesmanlike position taken by the mayor of the city of 
New York concerning the development of this inland empire. 
I commend to the Senator a careful reading of the letter 
when it is printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am delighted to accept the 
suggestion, that I may verify what I have said. If the able 
Senator is correct that all the authorities he has quoted 
have really asserted that it is necessary to have an inter- 
national treaty in order to have dealings between Ontario 
and the State of New York, one wonders what has been 
happening all this time when the little town of Windsor, 
Canada, and the city of Detroit have been carrying on for 
50 years a municipal regulation of the dealings between 
themselves and the relationship between the two localities, 
If the authorities with whom my eminent friend says I am 
at variance have been asserting themselves on such a line 
as he has remarked, then I deeply deplore their ignorance 
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and their error, and am gratified that I have been correct 
all the time. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I think every advocate of the 
pending Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty has 
good cause to rejoice over the interest which the mayor of 
New York has manifested in this program. I hope to live 
to see the day when the city of New York and the entire 
Atlantic seaboard shall come to possess a larger understand- 
ing of our greater national problems than now seems to 
exist—an enlargement that will compare with the under- 
standing which the mayor of New York has so often made 
manifest. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, before the Senator 
leaves that topic, may I interrupt him for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NYE. I am glad to yield to the Senator. È 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think it ought also to be empha- 
sized, in this connection, that two of the great newspapers 
of New York—the New York American and the New York 
Post—have had the national viewpoint in mind to the extent 
of speaking out courageously and emphatically in favor of 
the ratification of this treaty. 

Mr. NYE. All of which, Mr. President, is cause for greater 
rejoicing out in our central and northwest region. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the eminent Senator 
from Michigan allow us to participate in the confidential 
communication just had between himself and my very able 
friend from North Dakota. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
read the Recorp, he will find out what I said while he was 
busily engaged in discussing other matters with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. LEWIS. That will be ex post facto. It will be after 
the crime, and I shall have no chance then to remedy it or to 
punish it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the navigation and power bene- 
fits of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Treaty have been so 
well established in this debate that I do not propose at this 
time to discuss such phases of the subject in detail. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated by many able 
addresses on both sides of the aisle that overwhelming 
national advantages will result from this great Public Works 
project, and that no section or locality in the United States 
will suffer any real or substantial injury. This is in accord 
with the principle which brought the Thirteen Original 
Colonies together, and which we have never violated without 
injurious results from the beginning of our history as a 
nation. 

That principle may be stated in the proposition that what 
is economically sound and genuinely beneficial to one section 
of the United States is good for the Nation as a whole. On 
that principle we have expended nearly $2,000,000,000 for 
the development of the Mississippi system, for our other 
inland waterways, and for the development of our great 
harbors on the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Pacific coasts. 

We can also assume at this stage of the debate that the 
cost of the project, which must be measured against the 
benefits, has been established beyond the point of serious 
controversy. 

It is true that engineers retained by public-utility and 
railroad corporations and other unofficial or interested par- 
ties have made estimates ranging from $750,000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000. The President submitted with his message 
the official estimate of the only agency of our Government 
which the Congress has ever accepted as a proper authority 
in dealing with river, harbor, and canal improvements, 
namely, the United States Corps of Engineers. The report 
of the Corps of Engineers is based, not upon guesswork or 
calculation, but upon a survey in the field covering every 
item of cost and requiring several years of labor. It shows 
that the net cost to the United States Government of this 
project will not exceed $182,000,000 in new funds. By that 
expenditure we shall create a new seacoast for the United 
States more than 3,500 miles in length and provide from 
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Duluth to the Atlantic a 27-foot channel of ample depth for 
80 percent of the ocean-freight vessels of the world. 

In addition, the State of New York, by an investment of 
$89,000,000 will get the benefit of a completely self-liquidat- 
ing public-power project which will generate the cheapest 
electric current available on this continent. 

When it is considered that 18 States directly tributary to 
the Great Lakes will get cheap navigation at an, annual 
saving of about $79,000,000, and that all the New England 
States and New York and Pennsylvania will benefit from a 
public yardstick on electric rates, the national advantages 
insured by this treaty cannot be successfully challenged. 
The entire project can be built, maintained, and all costs of 
construction and maintenance amortized over a period of 
50 years at a cost of $9,300,000 per annum. Those figures 
cannot be challenged without impeaching the highest en- 
gineering authority we have, namely, the Corps of En- 
gineers, and the good faith of the President, who submitted 
to this body their official report. 

I believe in the good faith of the President of the United 
States. I am unwilling to reject the findings of the Corps 
of Engineers in favor of the propaganda directed against 
this treaty by railroad bankers and the Power Trust. 

At this time I propose to discuss several phases of this 
subject which have not heretofore received adequate con- 
sideration in this body. 

No State in the Union finds itself so far away from the 
channels of transoceanic commerce as does my State of 
North Dakota. Being centrally located, as we are, in the 
interior of this continent, we have for years contemplated 
the many blessings which would flow out of any program 
that brought ocean transportation nearer to our prairies and 
to those points where we desperately need a larger compe- 
tition in the world of transportation. 

In my State and in neighboring States we pay heavier 
tolls than are paid anywhere else on this continent for the 
transportation of those commodities we produce and sell to 
the rest of the world and those commodities which we must 
buy from other States and other parts of the world. So 
now, when the project for a canal seems to approach that 
success for which we have been waiting so long, I imagine 
that there is no project under consideration at the present 
time in which the people of my State are as intensely inter- 
ested as in this. They will be watching closely that coop- 
eration which may come from the other States of the Union 
in a project which means so very much to our future. I 
undertake to say that no project in our American history 
has ever received such united support from the farmers of 
the United States as has the project which is provided by 
the pending treaty. 

No Senator can investigate the facts and remain in doubt 
after his survey that that statement is true. I am not 
referring to the seaway project in general terms, but to the 
definite, specific plan which is before us in this treaty. 
Nor am I referring to the farmers of any one section, but to 
those who actually live upon the farms throughout the 
United States. 

Every intelligent farmer in this country knows that he 
pays the freight to get his products to market. He knows 
that excessive transportation costs are a blight upon agricul- 
ture which no industry can survive, and pay a profitable 
return. He fully appreciates the fact that cheap trans- 
portation is a blessing to every nation that can develop it. 
He understands that in the long run it is a gain to every 
class and section and interest, including other forms of car- 
riers which develop new tonnage whenever freight is moved 
from one port to another by ocean vessels or river barges. 

Senators who live in great cities in which not a bushel. of 
grain is produced may argue the question and undertake to 
prove that agriculture will not use and will not benefit from 
the completion of this seaway from the heart of the Ameri- 
can Continent to tidewater. But the farmer knows better. 
He will not accept such sophistry, and reject everything that 
hard experience and the unjust charges levied upon Ameri- 
can agriculture for generations have taught him. 
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Since the debate om the treaty began in the Senate the] Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator think that Buffalo would 
great farm organizations of the United States have appealed | be enabled to ship wheat to the British Commonwealth of 


for its ratification in terms which cannot be ignored. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I rise merely to make an inquiry. The Sen- 
ator stated that the American farmer knows better than 
those who are saying that he is not likely to derive anything 
of very great value to himself on account of the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway. That may be true, but I 
wish to get some information. 

There is a differential in favor of Canada in its trade with 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. That differential is 
stated, in terms of our money, at 6 cents on wheat. I should 
like to have the Senator tell me how, if we construct this 
canal, the American farmer can hope to compete with the 
Canadian farmer in the export of grain to the members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations so long as there is a 
differential of 6 cents a bushel in favor of the Canadian 
shipper. That is a difficulty in my mind. If the Senator 
can clear that up, I will be much obliged to him. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, assuming that this differential 
will continue indefinitely—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Let us see about that. Have we not to 
assume the facts as they are? We cannot assume that 
something will be different. Just on that point I should like 
to make the remark that the paper read just now by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLŁLETTE] assumed that 
we would be out of the present economic depression within a 
few years. That is a very violent, and, I think, unjustifiable 
assumption in the light of what we know. However, I am 
not going to assume anything; I am going on the facts. This 
differential exists, and the Senator cannot say it will not 
exist forever. I wish he would discuss the matter in the 
light of the facts as they are rather than on theories which 
might tend to clinch his argument. 

Mr. NYE. Going back again, Mr. President, to my assump- 
tion which the Senator interrupted before I could state fully 
what it was 

Mr. BAILEY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. NYE. Assuming that this differential which gives the 
Canadian farmer an advantage in the world market today 
should be continued, or assuming that the differential should 
grow even more oppressive upon the American farmer than 
it now is, still the American farmer has every right and 
every urge to hope for the expeditious completion of this 
waterway, because so large a number of our grain interests 
in the Northwest find their outlet, not in Europe, not abroad, 
not off this continent at all, but find it in Buffalo, in New 
York, and if from Buffalo outward, oceanward, there can 
be an improved condition afforded as relates to grain rates, 
as relates to a foreign market, that all redounds more to 
the advantage of the Northwest grain producer. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, is the Senator contending 
that the advantage will be as between Duluth, for example, 
and Buffalo, and not by way of the world traffic? 

Mr. NYE. Only as the advantage is to be gained by 
affording Buffalo a better outlet to the continent. 

Mr. BAILEY. That would look altogether to the con- 
sumption of the American wheat crop here in the United 
States. 

Mr. NYE. Not altogether. 

Mr, BAILEY. Then, let me ask the Senator one more 
question. If the Senator is right in that theory, what is 
there to prevent ships from carrying wheat now from Du- 
luth to Buffalo? 

Mr. NYE. There is nothing to prevent them at all. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, there would be no necessity for 
building a seaway on that account. 

Mr. NYE. If Buffalo can be afforded better access to 
Europe through the St. Lawrence, then our advantage in the 
Northwest will be all the greater, 


Nations more advantageously than Canada would be? 

Mr. NYE. Not under the differentials which now exist. 

Mr. BAILEY. They do exist. Let me ask the Senator 
another question. Does the Senator know that the exports 
of wheat from the United States to the United Kingdom 
since this differential was put into effect have fallen to the 
insignificant amount of 900,000 bushels of wheat in a year— 
practically nothing? 

Mr. NYE. Of course, Mr. President, we are all familiar 
with those facts. 

Mr. BAILEY. So this seaway would be of very great as- 
sistance to the wheat farmers of Canada, and of very little, 
if any, to the wheat farmers of the Northwest of our own 
country, so far as the British Commonwealth of Nations is 
concerned. 

Mr. NYE. I cannot agree with the Senator in that con- 
tention at all. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to have the Senator attack 
that statement in the light of the facts I have stated. 

Mr. NYE. The farmers of the Dominion of Canada are 
going to benefit by reason of this project, if it is realized. I 
think in equal degree the farmers of the United States, of 
the Northwest section particularly, are going to profit 
through this project. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator says he “thinks” that will 
be so. That is opinion. I wish the Senator would tell me 
how that could happen, when Canada could ship her wheat 
through this canal to the members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations at an advantage over us of 6 cents. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, we have been proceeding on the 
basis of an assumption. Now that the Senator makes his 
point, I will say that I cannot agree with him that this 
differential is always going to exist, nor that it can long 
exist. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I did not say that. I expect 
them to make it 10 cents. It will tend to increase rather 
than to decrease, and especially in view of the fact that we 
have notified the world that we are proceeding now to in- 
terpret the tariff by way of barter and trade agreements, 
rather than in the old way. If we trade in that way, if we 
are to conduct the affairs of our Nation in that way, who 
will say that the British Commonwealth of Nations, which 
depends for its existence as a commonwealth of nations 
wholly upon commercial advantage, will not take steps fur- 
ther to strengthen its trade advantage? ‘There is nothing 
except trade advantage that binds Canada to England be- 
yond the oath of allegiance to the King, which may be re- 
voked at will. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, be that as it may—and the 
question of who would enjoy the greatest profit under this 
project has been repeatedly debated in the Senate—the fact, 
nevertheless, remains that there never has been a national 
project which has won so united a backing of great national 
farm organizations as the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project 
has invited. The urge of these organizations for the ratifi- 
cation of this treaty must not and cannot be ignored. 

The oldest farm organization in the United States is the 
National Grange. Several of the Members of this body are 
Grange members, including the minority leader, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary], whose father was the founder 
of the Grange in his State. This organization, which is 
wholly nonpartisan, has State branches in 33 States with 
more than 5,000 local granges. It is organized from Maine 
to the State of Washington and generally throughout the 
Middle West and the East. Certainly it must be conceded 
that such an organization could take no other than a na- 
tional position on any great public question with which it 
undertook to deal. The Grance cannot be accused of tak- 
ing a sectional viewpoint on any problem. 

At a meeting held on January 14, 1934, the National 
Grange adopted the following resolution: 

The National Grange has for years advocated a ship canal from 

Great Lakes to the sea to open up the heart of the continent 
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to the benefits of ocean navigation. The Grange believes that this 
provision of cheap tion, a great economic area 
with the markets of the world, will either directly or indirectly 
benefit not only those engaged in agriculture but also the Nation 
as a whole, 

The area directly tributary to the seaway produces more of the 
cereal crops of the Nation than all other sections of the country 
combined, and many other important agricultural interests are 
centered there. Both leading dairy areas are located on the 
seaway. 

The opportunity to further rural electrification through public 
development of St. Lawrence power as a part of the project is also 
of vital interest to many of our local and State organizations. 

The fact that at least 90 percent of the seaway mileage is al- 
ready available for navigation by ocean-going cargo vessels is a 
cogent argument for removing the few remaining barriers which 
still bottle up this important agricultural area. 

Every Chief Executive since President Wilson, regardless of 
party, has advocated this improvement and contributed to the 
negotiation of an agreement essential to any joint undertaking 
affecting two neighboring nations. President Roosevelt is to be 
congratulated upon his decisive action to make the project a 
reality as a part of his recovery program. 

FRED J. FREESTONE, Chairman, New York, 

E. A, Ecxert, Secretary, Illinois, 

Ray W. Gru, Oregon, 

L. J. Taser, ex officio, Ohio, 
Executive Committee of the National Grange. 

The Farmers’ Union, as we know it in the Northwest, has 
22 State branches and local organizations in 33 States. In 
many of these States the Farmers’ Union has the largest 
membership of any farm organization. 

On February 17 Mr. John A. Simpson, the national presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Union, addressed to me the following 
statement: 

Tue Farmers’ EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1934. 
Hon. Greratp P. NYE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is in reply to your query of February 15 
as to the views of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America and of myself on the St. Lawrence Seaway project. 

I am glad to reaffirm the long-established position of the 
Farmers’ Union in support of this project. 

I may add that since the seaway project has culminated in a 
treaty pending before the Senate, the Farmers’ Union expects that 
Senators of both political parties recognize and redeem the plighted 
faith of their political organization in their 1932 platforms. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. SIMPSON. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. There is no plighted faith with respect to 
this proposition in the Democratic platform of 1932. Mr. 
Simpson has professed to advise us on a treaty of the utmost 
importance; I can conceive of none ever presented to the 
Senate of more importance than the treaty now under con- 
sideration, yet Mr. Simpson has not taken the trouble to be 
accurate even with respect to the Democratic platform, 
which was framed within a year and a half. 

Mr. NYE. I have never yet known of a plank in a party 
platform from which partisans were departing, with respect 
to which those departing from it did not find some seemingly 
good excuse for doing so. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota, since he is reasserting the proposition of the lack 
of faith of the Democratic party in carrying out pledges 
alleged to be contained in its party platform in behalf of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty now 
pending, to point out any mention of that treaty in the 
Democratic platform of 1932. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I will give the Senator from 
North Dakota a copy of the Democratic platform of 1932, 
since he raises the question as to my statement that there 
was no such plank in the platform. The Senator from 
North Dakota states that that statement was motivated be- 
cause I was desiring to get off the platform. That is a 
Plain challenge. Here is the platform in my hand. I ask 
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the Senator to say whether or not there is a promise to ratify 
this treaty or to build this seaway in the Democratic plat- 
form of 1932. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I have been certain all along 
that both parties had very strongly supported the waterway 
treaty. If I am mistaken I am perfectly willing to be cor- 
rected here today. 

Mr. BAILEY. But remember, this controversy arose out 
of Mr. Simpsons’ statement in the letter just read by the 
Senator. 

Mr. NYE. I understand. 

Mr. BAILEY. Permit me to finish. To the effect that 
the Farmers’ Union expected us to maintain our plighted 
faith. Then the Senator in response to my question sug- 
gested that I was seeking some excuse for departing from 
the platform. I have the platform here. I will tender it 
to the Senator, and if he will show me wherein in that 
platform it promises anything whatever with respect to this 
treaty or the St. Lawrence Seaway, then I will confess my 
error, but if not I want the Senator to confess. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I am quite ready to accept the 
Senator’s word that his party’s platform does not contain 
anything which binds his party in approval of or in endorse- 
ment of this project. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator permit me now to say 
something that will clear up that matter? 

Mr. NYE. I am quite willing to yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was on the platform committee at Chi- 
cago, and I did not miss a moment of the meeting. I had 
the preliminary draft of that platform in my hands all 
through the meeting. I read it word after word. I brought 
it home with me. I filed it. I have it in this desk. I bear 
witness that neither in the preliminary platform nor in any 
word that was said or suggested to be said, was there a 
line of plighted faith or promise as to this seaway or this 
treaty. I know whereof I speak, and I am a witness to 
the fact. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, so much for the National 
Grange and the Farmers’ Union endorsement of this pro- 
ject. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation held its annual 
convention at Chicago on December 13, 1933. It has 44 
State farm bureaus and 1,800 county farm bureaus. At the 
national convention at Chicago last December a resolution 
endorsing the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway was 
adopted by an overwhelming vote. That resolution was 
favorably reported from the committee that studied the 
subject on the motion of Earl Smith, for many years a 
farm leader and president of the Farm Bureau Federation 
of the State of Illinois. The resolution as adopted by the 
federation, was as follows: 

The St. Lawrence waterway should be completed with the least 
possible delay; to make it possible for work to start on the inter- 
national section in the near future, the treaty with Canada as 
it is now pending before the Senate of the United States should 
be ratified early in the 1934 session of Congress. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, I have received a letter 
from the American Farm Bureau Federation, dated January 
23, 1934, which I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1934, 
Senator GERALD P. NYE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Nye: In answer to your inquiry of January 
20, as to the position of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
on the St. Lawrence waterway project, may I quote the conclud- 
ing paragraph from resolution XIV, “ Transportation”, adopted 
at the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, December 13, 1933. 

“The St. Lawrence waterway should be completed with the 
least possible delay; to make it possible for work to start on the 
international section in the near future, the treaty with Canada 
as it is now pending before the Senate of the United States 
should be ratified early in the 1934 session of Congress.” 


The American Farm Bureau Federation has supported by reso- 
lutions adopted in annual sessions at various times during the last 
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15 years the early completion of the St. Lawrence waterway. 
The resolution just above quoted is the last authoritative state- 
ment on the matter, and indicates, as will be easily seen, an 
earnest desire that this great waterway be constructed at the 
earliest possible moment, and that the pending treaty with Can- 
ada be ratified by representatives of the two interested Govern- 
ments, 

This matter was further discussed in a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Farm Bureau Federation in a 
session held in Washington, D.C., on January 10, 1934. It was 
agreed by the members of this committee, without formal motion, 
that the St. Lawrence Waterway should be supported, inasmuch 
as such diversion of water for the Illinois waterway is provided 
as will safeguard transportation and sanitation across the State 
of Illinois. This position was taken relying on the latest facts 
divulged by the Corps of Army Engineers, which guarantees 
adequacy of flow. 

The latest facts of the Corps of Army Engineers on the ques- 
tion of diversion are contained in the report on the survey of 
the Illinois River to the Secretary of War, dated December 6, 1933. 
In this report the district engineer for the Chicago area states 
that the eventual 1,500 cubic feet per second of diversion, as pro- 
vided for in the River and Harbor Act of July 30, 1930, is ade- 
quate for the main portion of the Illinois Canal, but is not sufi- 
cient for a section below Starved Rock in Illinois. Since, how- 
ever, the district engineer, the division engineer, and the Chief 
of recommend plans of enlargement for this and other 
sections of the Illinois Canal, all of which is provided for in the 
plans of the Corps of Army Engineers; it seems evident that the 
question of diversion and the amount of diversion of water are 
not of that supreme importance which otherwise would be the 


case, 

The district engineer, the division engineer, and the Chief of 
Engineers in the report to the Secretary of War, dated December 
6, 1933, agree in general that 1,500 cubic feet per second diversion, 
increased by domestic pumpage, “is ample to provide an adequate 
flow to meet all requirements of lockage, seepage, leakage, and 
evaporation on the waterway; but not all these officials have data 
at hand definitely to permit decision as to a flow suitable from a 
sanitary standpoint for a commercially useful waterway after the 
sewage treatment plants are completed at Chicago, these having 
been ordered hy a decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

However, the treaty itself, in article 8, paragraph (a), provides 
for such modification of the diversion to meet any emergency as 
will adequately protect the Illinois waterway both from the trans- 

tion and sanitary points of view. The treaty states, “In the 
event of the Government of the United States’ proposing, in order 
to meet an emergency, an increase in the permitted diversion of 
water, and in the eyent that the Government of Canada takes 
exception to the proposed increase, the matter shall be submitted 
for final decision to an arbitral tribunal, which shall be empowered 
to authorize for such time and to such extent as is necessary to 
meet such emergency, * .“ 

It is significant in the report of the Chief of Engineers that he 
states, Until the need is established for a greater diversion than 
that now provided by law, I see no reason for a modification of 
the present legislation.” It will be remembered in this connection 
that “the present legislation” to which reference is made is the 
River and Harbor Act of July 3, 1930, in which then 
expressed its approval on the diversion proposition, stating 
amounts and dates of diversion and specifying that after De- 
cember 31, 1938, the amount thereof should be 1,500 cubic feet 
per second, 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, having been interested 
in this project for more than a decade, earnestly desires to see its 
operative benefits for that great inland section of our country 
which, by the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway, will have 
transportation of the cheapest kind brought to its door. The 
Federation expects Senators of both parties to redeem the St. 
Lawrence Seaway pledges of their respective platforms. 

This project was initiated by President Wilson, was approved 
and sponsored by the succeeding three Republican Presidents, and 
is now proposed for final completion by President Roosevelt. This 
would seem to raise the project above party politics. The issue 
revolves itself, seemingly, into a clear-cut collision between selfish 
localized interests, which interests naturally want to protect their 
own investments, but in this desire they forget the broad funda- 
mental national policies which should govern in the solution of 
the controversy. 

The membership of the American Farm Bureau Federation gives 
little attention to those selfish transportation and utility interests 
which are now massed almost in solid against the comple- 
tion of this great transportation project. Temporarily there are 
lesser agricultural exports going abroad than in former years, but 
this condition does not dissuade farmers from seeking to develop 
in every practicable and economic way the facilities for exporting 
farm products. The time will come again, perhaps as quickly as 
the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway, when products will 
move, as in former amounts, abroad. Accordingly, farmers looking 
into the future, and knowing that transportation costs subtract 
largely from the net profits in agriculture, are actually interested 
in the St. Lawrence Seaway and its early completion. 

No farmer and no Official in the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion seeks in any way to limit or handicap tion on any 
other stream in the Nation. The federation’s point of view is that 
all of our inland water transportation systems should be so linked 
together that they will make a network over the great producing 
area in our Nation. The navigability of the Illinois waterway, of 
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the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri systems must be developed. Noth- 
ing in the development of the St. Lawrence seaway must be per- 
mitted to be done which will handicap in the least these other 
waterways. With the projects ahead on the Illinois, Missouri, and 
Mississippi systems all outlined by the Corps of Army Engineers, it 
appears that there will be a fine relationship among these various 
water routes when the pending treaty shall have been approved by 


the Senate. 
Indications are in evidence that this op) ty might be the 


portuni 
last chance of the Government of the United States to participate 
in the building of the St. Lawrence seaway. Should we miss this 
chance the inland areas of our country would have denied them a 
free route to the sea and to the commerce of the world, and in 
addition a large northeastern section of our country would be 
denied its proportionate part of the power which is a valuable 
asset to the project. 
Trusting this information will be such as you desire, I am, 
Very respectfully, 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, any Senator who will take the 
time to read these statements, and they merit careful read- 
ing and consideration, will observe that the ratification of 
the treaty is urged with singular unanimity by the farmers 
of this country on the broadest national grounds. 

There is no sectional appeal in these petitions. The 
treaty is not recommended on grounds of narrow, selfish 
advantage to agriculture without regard to the welfare of 
other industries. The farmers have taken the position that 
the President took in his message to the Senate, namely, 
that a project which insures cheap transportation and cheap 
electricity will benefit every section and every industry, in- 
cluding agriculture, and injure none. 

Let it not be thought that these national farm organi- 
zations have blindly followed the President’s leadership 
without regard to the interests of States which it has been 
claimed here, without any supporting proof, will suffer from 
the completion of this project. 

I believe it is fair to say that this debate has brought 
forth as much argument against the treaty from the States 
of Missouri and New York as from any other States. 

In the hearings on the treaty, page 903, I note that the 
Missouri Farm Bureau Federation is on record in favor of 
ratification in terms as strong as those expressed by the 
national federation. 

On February 9, 1934, the New York State Grange held its 
annual meeting at Lake Placid. It represents 133,000 farm 
homes in upstate New York with active organizations in 
nearly every county. By an almost unanimous vote, the 
Grange of the State of New York adopted the following 
resolution: 

Whereas, as the St. Lawrence seaway would open up the heart 
of our continent to the benefits of ocean navigation; and 

Whereas we believe that it would bring great benefits to all 
farmers of New York State: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Grange of the State of New York represent- 
ing 133,000 farm homes, warmly commends President Roosevelt 
and Governor Lehman for their decisive action in advancing this 
project and strongly urges the United States Senators from the 


State of New York to support the ratification of the treaty in 
the Senate. 


I do not believe it is possible to account for such wide- 
spread support of the treaty among the farmers of this 
country except upon the theory that agriculture is virtually 
a unit in seeking the national benefits this project will insure. 
We can quibble here over the question of sovereignty over 
Lake Michigan; we can seek to arouse nationalistic fears 
and prejudices; we can hold up the absurd bugaboo of an 
invasion of the Great Lakes by battleships that would have 
to go through locks to reach the Lakes. But in my judg- 
ment we cannot successfully indict the patriotism, the devo- 
tion to national interests, and the intelligence of the farmers 
of this country. Nor do I believe that we can frighten or 
deceive those farmers into giving up the advantages to agri- 
culture in cheap transportation and cheap power which such 
debate is intended to obscure. 

It is not alone upon the farms that the people are asking 
for the ratification of this treaty. The industrial workers 
and the consumers in the cities appreciate that their interest 
and welfare are bound up with the interest and welfare of 
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agriculture. The urban dweller knows that excessive trans- 
portation costs levied against the farmer are pyramided in 
the ultimate costs which are charged in the cities. 

There has never been a more striking demonstration of 
the common interest of the mass of the people in the cities 
and on the farms than the fact that 65 American cities, 
through their elected officials, recently joined with the 
Grange, the Farmers’ Union, and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in urging the Senate to ratify the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Treaty. The cities on the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence that know this problem first hand have made 
that appeal. Duluth, Superior, Milwaukee, Toledo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and more than 50 other cities from the head of 
the Great Lakes to the Vermont boundary of New York have 
made the same petition to the Senate which has come from 
millions of farmers of the United States. 

These petitions have been presented here after all the 
official studies pertaining to the project covered by the treaty 
have been made available to the public. I submit that they 
are entitled to the consideration of every Senator. 

This is a nonpartisan, nonpolitical question. The project 
was initiated under the administration of President Wilson, 
and the negotiations were carried to completion after a 
dozen years of study and conference through the adminis- 
trations of Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. 

This project was endorsed in 1920 in the Wisconsin Pro- 
gressive platform of the late Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
one of the keenest students of transportation in American 
history. In 1924 it was embodied in the platform upon 
which he was an independent candidate for President, with 
the support of the railroad-labor organizations of the 
United States. 

I do not propose to discuss the treaty from a political 
standpoint, but I cannot refrain from the observation that 
it should be a source of pride to every Republican in this 
Chamber that the great, historic project embodied in this 
treaty has been endorsed and pledged to the American 
people by the party at every convention held in recent 
years. 

When the party last assembled in convention, in June 
1932, the negotiation of the treaty had been brought to a 
successful conclusion by Secretary of State Stimson, of 
New York. The costs had been allocated between the United 
States and Canada. Every item in the engineering plans 
for all the works had been drawn up and agreed upon, and 
these plans had been incorporated as a part of the treaty 
itself. 

Only one factor of major importance remained to be de- 
cided. That was the question of whether the 1,100,000 
horsepower of cheap electricity available on the American 
side of the St. Lawrence was to be turned over to private 
interests—that is, to the Morgan-controlled Niagara-Hud- 
son Power Corporation—or was to be developed under an 
agreement separate from the treaty by the Power Authority 
of the State of New York, a public agency. 

The Dominion of Canada had already determined this 
question between public and private interests by entering 
into an agreement with the Province of Ontario for de- 
velopment of Canada’s share of the water power under the 
treaty by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission, a public 
agency. 

Under these circumstances, the Republican National Con- 
vention met at Chicago. With the treaty in the President’s 
hands, only awaiting the formality of signature by diplo- 
matic representatives of the United States and Canada, who 
had already reached complete agreement, the Republican 
National Convention adopted the following pledge: 

The Republican Party stands committed to the development of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. Under the direction of 
President Hoover, negotiation of a treaty with Canada for this 
development is now at a favorable point. ng the in- 
estimable benefits which will accrue to the Nation from placing 
the ports of the Great Lakes on an ocean base, the p: reaffirms 
allegiance to this great project and pledges its best efforts to 
secure its early completion. 

Certainly no more specific pledge than that could be writ- 
ten in the English language. I have never heard of a single 


Senator or Representative who supported the Republican 
ticket or platform in 1932 who repudiated that plank or 
publicly dissented from it prior to the election. 

During the campaign the Democratic candidate also 
pledged the immediate completion of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence project, and went a step beyond President Hoover 
by promising that the water-power resources on the St. Law- 
rence should be publicly developed by a collateral agreement 
between the State of New York and the Federal Government 
in connection with the pending treaty. 

So, Mr. President, in that campaign we found both parties 
championing the cause which was involved in connection 
with this proposed treaty. It has just been argued here 
whether or not the Democratic Party had expressed itself 
in its platform upon the question of this treaty. I have had 
called to my attention this paragraph in the 1932 platform 
of the Democratic Party: f 

We advocate the extension of Federal credit to the States to 
provide unemployment relief wherever the diminishing resources 
of the States make it impossible for them to provide for the needy; 
expansion of the Federal program of necessary and useful con- 
struction affected with a public interest such as adequate flood 
control and waterways. 

The thought has been left here this afternoon in some 
degree, though I presume not intentionally so, that the 
Democratic Party has not been on record in its platform in 
support of this project; but in 1928 the Democratic Party 
did have a very specific plank in its platform supporting the 
St. Lawrence and Great Lakes project. They said in that 
particular platform: 

We favor and will promote deep waterways from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf and to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Such were the pledges made repeatedly by both candi- 
dates for President before and after this treaty was signed, 
without public dissent from their supporters in either party. 

I am unwilling to believe that 33 Members can be found 
in this body who will vote to betray those pledges solemnly 
made to the American people to solicit their votes at the 
polls. 

Upon the pledges made by him in the campaign, Mr. 
Roosevelt was elected by an overwhelming majority, carry- 
ing every section of the country save five of the smallest 
States in the Union. The President has faithfully redeemed 
his pledge on this question by submitting the treaty with a 
message urging its ratification in the strongest terms. Since 
January 10 he has sent four additional messages to the Sen- 
nate, transmitting reports from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Power Authority of the State of New York, the 
Department of Commerce, and the War Department, com- 
prising the findings and facts upon which his recommenda- 
tions rest. 

It has become evident there are not sufficient votes on the 
majority side to defeat this treaty. It can only be rejected 
by a combination with Republican Senators based upon the 
betrayal of party pledges and repudiation of the repeated 
promises of the standard bearers of both political parties. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that the Republican 
Party or any faction of it is ready to enter into such a com- 
bination to defeat a treaty negotiated under three Repub- 
lican Secretaries of State and pledged to the people of this 
country in the last convention as a project that would insure 
inestimable benefits to the Nation. 

If the Republican Party has a future, it cannot in my 
judgment betray a solemn pledge of that character and sup- 
ply the margin of votes needed to defeat the pending treaty. 

If the time has come when the Republican Party is ready 
to decide great public questions on sectional grounds, in 
open defiance of the pledges made at national conventions, 
it will have to play the minority role that always has fallen 
and always will fall to a sectional party. 

If Republicans from New England and the Atlantic sea- 
board are determined to stand on the proposition that the 
Middle West and West should not be given access to the sea 
because it might interfere with eastern railroad and power 
interests, then the Republican Party must reconcile itself to 
the permanent alienation of every State west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. 
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The election of President Roosevelt insured the public 
development of the St. Lawrence power project in connec- 
tion with this treaty. The people of the West know that to 
be true. If this treaty shall be defeated, how will the Re- 
publican Party be able to explain away the pledge of 1932? 
How can the brand of the Power Trust be erased from the 
party that countenanced such a betrayal of a platform 
pledge? The defeat of the treaty, in my judgment, would 
not only blast the hopes of 45,000,000 people on the farms 
and in the cities of the Great Lakes Basin but would insure 
the defeat of Republican candidates throughout that region 
in the elections of 1934. 

No matter what may be the view or the purpose of special 
interests and assumed political leaders outside this Chamber, 
I am confident that this treaty will be ratified by an over- 
whelming majority of the representatives of both parties in 
the Senate. When that shall have been accomplished we 
shall have had a part in launching the greatest public im- 
provement on this continent since the Panama Canal. We 
shall have demonstrated to the American people that regard- 
less of differences on other questions the United States Sen- 
ate has placed national above sectional and special interests 
and vindicated the principle that the Federal Government 
should afford equality to all sections of our country alike. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement prepared as a 
digest of a book written by Thomas Saxton Ireland and 
entitled The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway to 
the Sea”, published recently by Putnam, which it seems to 
me presents so logical and so pertinently the situation that 
I should like to have it permanently preserved in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

THE Great Lakes-St. LAWRENCE DEEP WATERWAY TO THE SEA 


(A digest of the book bearing that title as written by Tom Ireland 
(Thomas Saxton Ireland), published by Putnam, prepared espe- 
cially for Senator Nye, Jan. 30, 1934) 

The wonderful development of manufacturing throughout the 
world during and after the war rests upon rtation. Im- 
provements in the physical means of transportation during the 
last half century have so extended the limits of commercial inter- 
course among nations that the interchange of products around 
the world is as freely accomplished today as was the local trade 
of a group of villages when this country was founded. The dis- 
posal of the surplus of American factories and farms abroad has 
been the foundation stone of industrial progress by mass pro- 
duction in the United States. The future of America will be 
determined by the success of efforts to extend commercial rela- 
tions with other countries for the disposal of this surplus pro- 
duction, and for the cheap reciprocal inflow of raw materials. 
Economical transportation between producing areas in the United 
States and foreign markets is one of the first requisites of a 
successful foreign trade. Improvements increasing the economy 
of oversea business are national in their character and contrib- 
ute to the welfare of every citizen in the land. If industry or 
agriculture is distant from tidewater, as in the Midwest United 
States, the heavy costs of tion to tidewater for han- 
dling, breaking bulk, and reshipment must be either added to the 
selling price or subtracted from the producer's earnings. The re- 
sult is waste, spread needlessly over agencies which separate arti- 
ficially the producer from the consumer. 

This depression is primarily due, it seems, to the undistributed 
surpluses of the farms, mines, forests, and industrial plants of 
the Midwest United States, as well as of the rest of the world. 
The need of normal times is paramount today for a project or 
formula that will put value into those surpluses by lifting them 
above the horizon of profitable shipment to market, The St. 
Lawrence seaway is just such a project, bringing ocean shipping 
to the heart of the Midwest United States and Canada, creating 
one third more seacoast, and adding it on to the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, enlarging the outlet, and releasing the productive 
energy of all the West. The cost of transportation by rail has 
now reached the point where a haul of 800 or 1,000 to 1,500 miles 
across the country completely wipes out the margin of profit on 
many commodities entering largely into our foreign trade and 
limits the markets for many others with the attendant expense 
of transfer and terminal delays, including storage and insurance. 
It cannot be too strongly impressed on those responsible for our 
national policies that either this condition must be soon elimi- 
nated or the foreign trade of the United States will be perma- 
nently impaired. 

For practical purposes the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep water- 
way to the sea, even more important than Panama, and with the 
new Welland Canal Niagara Falls, is to take the 
at the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence and to place it at the water front of Duluth, 
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2.340 miles in the heart of the continent, granting to the ports 
on this new seacoast the full benefit of low ocean rates to the 
markets of the world. Conservatively speaking, the cost of trans- 
portation over long distances by ship as compared to rail is in the 
ratio of 10 miles by ship to 1 by rail. Over the seaway's 27-foot 
channel, steamers will glide past the reloading stations that now 
consume profits by expense and delay and 4 out of every 5 vessels 
now plying the seven seas need be loaded just once for direct 
transit abroad. The Great Lakes tributary area to be particularly 
benefited in the United States is a region of factories and of 
farms, of mines and of forests, where 45,000,000 of our people get 
their livelihood, providing half of the agricultural wealth of the 
Nation, half of its manufactures, and half of its foreign trade. 

The radius of ship operation will be extended, opening up to 
ocean vessels a score of points already great on these inland seas, 
increasing cargo tonnage, and thus employing more ships. The 
seaway will go far in the direction of placing the merchant marine 
of the United States on a self basis. The domestic 
share of the carrying trade will be reserved to vessels of American 

because under title 46 of the United States Code only 
such vessels can transport merchandise or passengers from one 
United States port to another. Between the ports of this new 
seacoast and the ports of the world, ocean transportation, namely, 
the world’s lowest-cost tion, will apply. Since distance 
from raw materials to factories and distance of finished goods to 
market are measured by rates for freight, the seaway remakes the 
world tion map. Besides adding value to the present 
products of industry and agriculture of the United States by re- 
ductions of freight, it will reveal, develop, and create new mar- 
kets, new industries, and new businesses with all which that 
implies by way of increased purchasing power of the 50,000,000 
of people on both sides of the international boundary line of the 
Great Lakes tributary area. 

The building of a seaway of the projected 27-foot depth to send 
Ocean vessels from former Lakes ports out into the Atlantic will 
abolish the handicap of excessive shipping costs to a vast land- 
locked interior of the continent. On the waterway the obstacle 
to deep-draft vessels has been overcome by the new Welland 
Canal. The barriers in the St. Lawrence River remain for engi- 
neering skill to surmount, and since mostly on the Canadian 
boundary, require joint and international work, The whole 
Project, then, was jointly conceived between the United States 
and Canada. 

Several States, now numbering 23, formed the Great Lakes-St, 
Lawrence Tidewater Association in 1919 to give life to the century- 
old ambition of connecting the Great Lakes for shipping purposes 
with the sea. The activities of this association are supported 
entirely by public appropriations voted by the legislatures of these 
States, The association, therefore, possesses an official character 
differing materially from ordinary organizations of this general 
type. The efforts of 23 States to bring ocean rates to the marooned 
interior of the United States have finally resulted successfully in 
the present treaty of July 18, 1932. The treaty of 1871, granting 
the United States perpetual use of the St. Lawrence below the 
boundary, is basic to the t treaty which gives American 
vessels the same right to use the Welland Canal and other chan- 
nels wholly within the Dominion. Canada receives in return a 
perpetual right to navigate American locks at Sault Ste. Marte 
and Lake Michigan. The seaway treaty of July 18, 1932, makes the 
waterway for navigation usage an international seaway throughout 
its entire extent. 

The Panama Canal was up in 1915 with the favorable 
outcome of drawing the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards eccnomi- 
cally closer together, but with the unexpected result that the 
entire middle region of the continent finds itself seriously handi- 
capped in shipping rates. Whereas the opening of the Panama 
Canal reduced the transportation costs between New York and 
San Francisco by as much as 11 percent, the rate between Chicago 
and San Francisco was actually increased 13 percent due to the 
disproportionately higher railroad rate involved in the case of 
shipments between the Pacific coast and this Midwest point. 

Then came the war with its rifts in great economic currents 
adversely affecting the Middle West that today make it doubly 
urgent to take advantage of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 
Ocean rates maintained at the low pre-war level further distort 
the economic setting of this section of the country. While rail 
rates in good times in the United States on wheat, for instance, 
have increased about 6% cents to 12 cents a bushel, foreign pro- 
ducers reach European markets at less cost in proportion to pre- 
war costs than our Midwest American farmers can. Although the 
Great Lakes depths are sufficient to bear ships of ocean size, still 
ocean-going vessels cannot move through the 12-foot Erie and 
14-foot St. Lawrence Canals that connect the Lakes with the sea. 
These incomplete links to the sea require that exports and imports 
shall be reloaded at least twice, and also that a part of the 
journey shall be made in more expensively operated craft, causing 
a definite handicap on goods in transit between the Midwest 
United States and Atlantic seaboard points along with those 
abroad. 

It seems that the solution of the shipping problem of the Mid- 
west United States lies in no longer regarding the transportation 
system to the Strait of Belle Isle as a series of disconnected lakes, 
canal, and river projects, but rather in visualizing it as one great 
connected highway of on to and from the sea. 


The estimate was made in 1926 by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce that completion of the seaway would mean 
United States of approxi- 
cost of shipping grain to 
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the markets of Europe. As 
hancement of grain woul 


a result of this saving, the price en- 
d hit almost the entire American crop, 
since the price of grain is what Liverpool gives for the export 
surplus less shipping ccsts. The increased p power to 
a great proportion of the continent's producers from savings on 
their shipments of grain and other , would substantially 
benefit the populations over the entire areas of both Canada and 
the United States. Furthermore, while jn normal times high ship- 
ping rates mean only industrial and agricultural stagnation, with 
people able to find work elsewhere and drift away, in times of 
industrial depression and abnormally low prices, the lowest pos- 
sible cost of getting freight to the consuming centers becomes 
a matter of real life and death. Only one of two things can 
restore the people of the Midwest United States to parity in com- 
petition and that is to move themselves to tidewater or to move 
the tidewater to themselves. 

The plans for the St. Lawrence seaway are not confined to navi- 
gation alone but include the development, incidental to the con- 
struction of the necessary navigation works, of 5,000,000 installed 
horsepower of hydroelectric energy, to 1,100,000 of which the 
United States will be entitled. As to this American portion of 
1,100,000 horsepower in the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River, the United States has arrived at a tentative 
understanding with the power authorities of the State of New 
York by which New York will assume the cost of the power 
works provided by the seaway treaty and will own the power 
accruing to the United States. It is with reason that the power 
authorities of the State of New York have agreed to pay the Gov- 
ernment of the United States $89,726,000 for this power. With a 
vast reservoir of low-cost hydroelectric energy at the immediate 
disposal of a 200-mile new seacoast from Rochester’s harbor down 
the St. Lawrence to Messena, the competitive position of this 
section westward to the interior of the continent, and eastward 
to the markets of the world will be immeasurably enhanced 

The total net cost for navigation to the United States of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway would not be over $126,000,000, 
and the period of construction would be 7 years. This amount is 
reached by deducting from the total the share that Canada has 
paid by way of completed improvements, or is still to pay, by de- 
ducting the amounts already spent or raised or authorized on the 
part of the United States, irrespective of the seaway, and by de- 
ducting the sum to be paid to the United States by New York 
State for hydroelectric power. To arrive at the result of $126,- 
000,000 the figures are used of the Joint Board of Canadian and 
United States Government Engineers, which seems to be the very 
highest and most official authority on the subject. 

With ratification of the seaway treaty by the Senate an accom- 
plished fact, the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, who has 
expressly and publicly approved the seaway, has the opportunity 
of greatly advancing this project’s cause by allotting from the 
$3,300,000,000 provided by Congress for public works creating per- 
manent national wealth the comparatively small sum of $126,- 
000,000 to finish the seaway, while only $200,000 appropriated to 
finish the work of preliminary engineering already authorized by 
Congress would hasten the completion of the waterway by 6 
months. 

There now follows a brief summary of the six sections of oper- 
ations from Duluth-Superior to the Atlantic Ocean at the Strait 
of Belle Isle. 

1. For purposes of this study the distance between the head of 
the Lakes and the foot of Lake Erie comprises the first six sections 
of the project, and in this section the task of improvement is 
allotted to the United States. Only in their connecting channels, 
the St. Marys, St. Claire, and Detroit Rivers, of a total length of 
135 miles, have dredging and blasting been necessary to clear the 
way for navigation. To provide a uniform 27-foot channel in these 
connecting channels, requires simply the dredging of 2 additional 
feet beyond the 25-foot depth authorized in the rivers and harbors 
bill of 1930. A new 30-foot lock at Sault Ste. Marie and compen- 
sation works in the St. Claire and Niagara Rivers remain for the 
United States to build for compliance with specifications in the 
seaway treaty of July 18, 1932. 

2. Canada’s fourth new Welland Ship Canal, 25 miles long and 
comprising section 2, has been completed for use since August 6, 
1932. It is of 27-foot seaway depth, and to overcome the 325-foot 
drop between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario it has seven lift locks. 
These locks set the dimensions for all new locks to be installed in 
the seaway, and are each 80 feet wide, 30 feet deep, and the usable 
length of 820 feet. 

3. Of the 183-mile stretch from the foot of Lake Ontario to 
Montreal, the first 115 miles are international waters. For con- 
venience the first part of these 115 miles, where the St. Lawrence 
flows through the 67 miles of the Thousand Isles, has been desig- 
nated as section 3, while the re 48 of the 115 miles 
of boundary waters constitute section 4 of the project. 
the Thousand Isles the river is wide and deep excepting a few 
rocky shoals that require being blasted away for a 27-foot channel, 
a minor task that is now completed. 

4. The International Rapids part of the project along the re- 
maining 48-mile stretch of the 115 miles of boundary waters calls 
for the preponderant work and expense of the whole seaway under- 
taking, and it is for the construction in this section that ratifica- 
tion of the treaty is necessary, 
provided in the treaty, it will 
to provide the major portion of 27-foot channels and other works 
involving navigation. Two great dams are to be built across 
river drowning out a series of rapids and creating two broad 
deep lakes or pools. The upper dam, with one lock and 2 miles 
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of canal, is to be built at Crysler Island, on the Canadian side 
of the river. The lower dam, with two locks and 6 miles of canal, 
is to be at Barnhart Island on the United States side. The locks 
will be of 30-foot depth. The flow of water over the two dams will 
produce some 2,200,000 horsepower of ‘electric energy, one half of 
which belongs to the United States and one half to Canada. 

5. In the remainder of the 183-mile stretch from the foot of 
Lake Ontario to Montreal, after subtracting the Thousand Isles 
section of 67 miles and the International Rapids section of 48 
miles, there remains a channel 68 miles long entirely within Cana- 
dian waters. Navigation will traverse a widening of the river 
known as “Lake St. Francis“, and will then proceed through the 
Beauharnois Channel around the Soulanges Rapids and into Lake 
St. Louis. That work is already more than three quarters com- 
pleted. The Lachine Rapids, between Lake St. Louis and Montreal, 
will be passed around by a 3-mile canal with three locks and 
carrying navigation to the harbor of Montreal. 

6. From Montreal, 159 miles down to the city of Quebec, Canada 
has already provided a first-class ocean ship channel of 35-foot 
depth. Also from Quebec to the end of inland navigation at 
Father Point, the channel has a minimum depth of 35 feet, and 
eastward of Father Point there is no restriction as to depth. 

That injury would result to the railroads from seaway competi- 
tion contradicts, it seems, another contention that the seaway 
would not have justifiable use. If it were to be only slightly 
used, there would not, of course, be any competition to fear 
by the railroads. The seaway, when completed in fact, has 
an opportunity to render real service. On the shores of the 
Great Lakes there are the conditions most likely to develop 
successful water transportation, namely, large quantities of bulk 
commodities that may be by machinery cheaply loaded and where 
there is also a large volume of package freight. United States 
traffic on the Great Lakes reached the maximum of 160,000,000 
tons in 1929, a great part of which would not only not move at 
all but would not even be produced except for access to cheap 
maritime transportation by the Lakes. Yet, according to the 
report of the St. Lawrence Commission presented to President 
Coolidge, the total estimated tonnage available for the waterway 
amounted to under 4 percent of the tonnage carried by the Amer- 
ican railway systems connecting the Lakes with the seaboard and 
12 percent of the sea shipments moving through the affected 
American ports. In the long run the seaway will help all the 
railroads, including eastern lines. It will call for great new termi- 
nals and ports on the Lakes. It will make dormant but potential 
productivity along their lines enter the fleld of profitable produc- 
tion, setting up a brisk new railroad commerce between the sea- 
way area and at least the South and West. In fact, sea and land, 
boat and train, have mutually dependent and noncompetitive 
functions, each confined to its own performance in commerce, 

In accord with the Canadian policy of promoting transportation 
connections on east and west lines, the St. Lawrence waterway 
will promote one of Canada’s greatest ambitions of closer trade 
relations with the United Kingdom and with the rest of the 
Empire. Yet the benefit from the seaway to the United States is 
bound to be far greater than the benefit to the Dominion of 
Canada. The population of Canada by the census of 1932 is 
10,606,000, while that of the United States for 1930 is 122,775,000, 
so that the population of the United States is 12 times that of 
Canada. The population of the area of the United States tribu- 
tary to the seaway and to be directly benefited by it is 45,000,000, 
or still more than four times the total population of Canada. So, 
granting that everyone in Canada is to be benefited by the seaway, 
but only those Americans living in the area tributary to the Great 
Lakes region are to be benefited in the United States, this country, 
on the basis of persons to be benefited by the seaway, gets a 4-to-1 
advantage as compared to the Dominion, Population is not the 
only basis for judging comparative advantage, for taking the 
figures of ship tonnage of Canada and those of the United States, 
respectively, using the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, in the 
normal year of 1928, the United States tonnage was 2,525,437 and 
the Canadian was 608,166. We find, therefore, that the United 
States gets a 4- if not a 5-to-1 benefit from the seaway as com- 


pared to Canada. 

If refusal of the United States to go through with the seaway 
is based on the refusal to engage in an enterprise that will also 
benefit Canada as a foreign power, it should be remembered, it 
seems, that no two peoples on the face of the earth are more 
closely united in family ties, racial and religious characteristics, 
and customs and viewpoints than those of Canada and of the 
United States. Though strictly respectful of each other's sov- 
ereignty and independence, they have traveled along in peace and 
harmony so long together that to all intents and purposes they 
have identical, though separate, national interests. For more than 
100 years, by the Disarmament Treaty of 1818, the 3,000 miles of 
international boundary between the United States and Canada 
have been maintained without a fort or a gun or any other evi- 
dence of military precaution. The Governments of the two na- 
tions, in conformance with the wishes of their people, have freely 
interchanged the privileges of navigation on all the common 
and connecting waters between them. While Canadians have in- 
vested millions of dollars in extending their railroad lines into the 
territory of the United States, American railroads, and 
recrossing the international boundary throughout its entire extent, 
have developed important additions to their own systems on 
Canadian soil. 

To complete the St. Lawrence waterway to the sea with the 
generous cooperation of our great and friendly neighbor is con- 
sistent with the proudest boast of two nations whose 3,000-mile 
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frontier is the longest international boundary in the history of 
the world, and is consistent with the determination to make this 
boundary line between the United States and Canada, without 
fortifications, without warships, and without cannon, a perpetual 
monument to confidence and good will. 


BIOGRAPHY or THOMAS SAXTON IRELAND 


Thomas Saxton Ireland, author, lawyer, and member of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps of the United States Army, was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on December 16, 1895, the nephew of Caesar 
Grasselli. 

Early education completed at the Cleveland University School, 
young Ireland was immediately enrolled as a freshman at Prince- 
ton University in 1914 and graduated with an A.B. degree in 1918. 
Following this, he entered the Harvard University Law School, 
where, opportunity affording, he was able to weave considerable 
travel in Italy, France, and England into the university study 
years, and thus he rounded out the foundation for his career 
which began when he left Harvard with his LL.B. degree, and later 
carried off an LLB from the Boston University Law School. 

Private legal practice engaged his time in New York City as a 
logical sequence to his scholastic achievements, but as a cultural 
attribute he devoted considerable time to the study of German, 
Spanish, Italian, and French. 

As a member of the Ohio bar, Ireland returned to Cleveland 
from the East in 1926 to take up private practice as an attorney, 
but found his interest in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
sufficiently absorbing to require a large part of his time and 
energy. Ireland today is, among other qualifications, associate 
editor of the midwestern Italian newspaper Corriere de Ohio, and 
has contributed numerous articles to other publications. 

Back in the days of the Boston police strike Ireland responded 
to the Coolidge call for volunteers and enrolled as an emergency 
policeman, patrolling a night beat. For his service he was given 
a certificate of acknowledgment. 

When Italy appeared somewhat upset over the possibility of 
territorial expansion in the direction of France in 1930, Ireland 
wrote a stirring article in Italian and for the Italian press. In 
this he suggested that Il Duce abandon his tactics and turn to- 
ward Turkey for expansion and improvement, Curiously enough, 
only a brief interval elapsed until Mussolini did that very thing, 
which caused Ireland’s friends to feel that the article may have 
had a modicum of effect, and that at least it had been brought 
to Mussolini’s attention. 

During the summer of 1933 Ireland began work on his latest 
book, The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway to the Sea. 
Originally the inspiration to undertake such a literary effort was 
due, the author tells, “ to the generous and kindly encouragement 
of Walter D. Briggs in the Widener Memorial Library at Harvard.” 
Briggs had long urged Ireland to take advantage of unbridled 
enthusiasm and do a book on Canada—favorite topic of the 
Ireland discussions and writings. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence volume is both timely and effect- 
ive in its argument. It stresses the practical purposes of the 
proposed waterway to the sea as being of even greater im ce 
than the Panama Canal, and shows how 4 out of 5 ships now 
sailing the seven seas can easily navigate the 27-foot 
channel, which may some day reach from the Strait of Belle Isle 
inland to the Duluth water front. 

“Nor are the plans for this seaway confined to navigation 
alone, Ireland explains, “for they include the development, in- 
cidental to the construction of the necessary navigation works, of 
5,000,000 installed horsepower hydroelectric energy, to 1,100,000 
of which the United States will be entitled. 

“Additionally, the seaway proper will take the Atlantic Ocean 
along a 2,340-mile course inland to the heart of the continent, 
thus granting seacoast benefits of low ocean rates to the markets 
of the world from inland America.” 

Commenting on the volume, Walker Stone has written in the 
Washington (D.C.) Daily News recently declaring that his book 
is an adequate and interesting summary of all of the pro argu- 
ments.” Others who have read and criticized Ireland's book have 
been equally favorable in their observations. 


Mr. NYE. Further, I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
resolutions adopted by the board of directors of the Minot 
Association of Commerce in support of the project; a letter 
from the secretary of the Garrison Civic Club, of Garrison, 
N.Dak., in support of it; resolutions adopted by the Kiwanis 
Club of the city of Fargo, N.Dak., in support of the project; 
and resolutions adopted by the Bismarck (N.Dak.) Associa- 
tion of Commerce upon the same question. 

There being no objection, the letter and resolutions were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution adopted by board of directors Minot Association of 
Commerce, December 15, 1933 


Whereas it has come to the attention of the board of directors 
of the Minot Association of Commerce that the next session of 
Congress will very likely have placed upon its calendar the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep-waterway project as one of the importan 
items to receive first consideration; and š 

Whereas more than one third of the States of these United 
States are vitally concerned with this most important water trans- 
portation development because of its effect on transportation 
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costs on goods and products moving to and from the places of 
origin; and 

Whereas on costs have increased very materially 


during the past 20 years, while in many instances the prices 
received for products have decreased: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Minot Association 
of Commerce, assembled in regular session, urge that the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep-waterway project receive the early and 
favorable consideration of the next session of Congress. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true and accurate copy of 
the resolution adopted by the directors of the Minot Association 
of Commerce December 15, 1933. 

MINOT ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
By James BarreTT, Secretary. 


— 


GARRISON Civic CLUB, 
Garrison, N.Dak., December 4, 1933. 
Senator GERALD P. NYE, 
Cooperstown, N. Dax. 

Dear SENATOR NYE: The members of this organization, at the 
regular meeting today, instructed me to write to you and Senator 
Frazier urging that you do what you can to secure approval of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway at the next session of Congress. 

This project will go a long way toward reducing the disadvan- 
tage to this part of the country by reason of the construction of 
the Panama Canal. The Panama Canal has brought lower freight 
rates to the extreme eastern and western parts of our country, but 
panes caused higher freight rates for most of the Mississippi 

ey. 

The cost of transportation is an important element affecting the 
prices paid here for farm products, especially products such as 
wheat, which are exported to foreign countries. The seaway, by 
lowering the cost of ng farm products, will raise the 
price received by the producer, and thus increase the income of 
every farmer in North Dakota and other States. 

We are sure that you will do all in your power to bring about 
the approval of such treaty and other legislation as may be neces- 
sary to bring about this benefit to our State, 


Yours respectfully, 
W. C. CULL, Secretary, 


Whereas we are advised that the next session of Congress will 
take up and consider legislation pointing toward the consumma- 
tion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project; and 

Whereas this project would be of untold benefit to the State of 
North Dakota, as well as to the whole Northwest, affording this 
section of the country cheap transportation from the head of the 
Lakes to the sea; and 

Whereas the Kiwanis Club of Fargo, being vitally interested not 
only in the welfare of the immediate community but of the entire 
State of North Dakota and the Northwest, feels that legislation 
should be at once enacted and the necessary appropriations made 
to carry out this great project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Kiwanis Club of Fargo, 
individually and as an organization, urge upon our Members in 
Congress and upon the several executive departments in Wash- 
ington having supervision over such projects to use every means 
at their command to the end that legislation may be enacted and 
the proper agencies authorized to make possible the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of this club and that copies of the same be forwarded to 
Hon. LYNN J. Frazier, Hon. GERALD P. Nye, Hon. JaMes H. SINCLAIR, 
and Hon. WILLIAM LEMKE, our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. 


Resolution endorsing St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty 

Whereas there is now pending in the Senate of the United States 
for ratification a treaty negotiated between the United States and 
Canada, providing for the joint construction by those two nations 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, the final realization of which will 
open the Great Lakes to the ocean commerce of the world and 
bring the benefits of ocean transportation into the very heart of 
the continent; 

Whereas the establishment of the St. Lawrence seaway will, in 
our opinion, bring immeasurable economic benefit to the entire 
North and Midwest, including North Dakota, and give to this 
great inland empire a degree of economic equality and opportu- 
nity not otherwise possible, and generally contribute to the wel- 
fare of the Nation as a whole: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the board of directors of the Association of Com- 
merce of the city of Bismarck, N. Dak., That the President of the 
United States be earnestly requested to send a special message to 
Congress the ratification of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Treaty and that the Senate of the United States is hereby 
petitioned to promptly act favorably upon such recommendation 
and that the immediate ratification of such treaty and the subse- 
quent construction of such seaway project be made a major proj- 
ect of this administration; be it further 

Resolved, That the Senators and m from North a E 
kota be requested to exert all the power at their command 


bring about favorable action upon such seaway treaty during the 
present session of the United States Senate; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the United States and to the Senators and Con- 
gressmen from North Dakota. 
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Adopted by the board of directors of the Bismarck (N.Dak.) 
Association of Commerce, January 5, 1934. 
H. P. GODDARD, Secretary. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, under the ruling of the Vice 
President this morning I offer the following reservation to 
the St. Lawrence Treaty and ask that it may be read and 
considered as pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read, as 
requested. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Missouri pro- 
poses the following reservation to the St. Lawrence Deep 
Waterway Treaty: 

The United States ratifies this treaty with the distinct under- 
standing that both high contracting parties the complete 
and unquestioned sovereignty of the United States over Lake 
Michigan as a lake lying wholly within the boundary of the United 
States; that the high contracting parties recognize that Lake 
Michigan is not a part of the boundary waters of the interna- 
tional boundary between the United States and Canada; and that 
any of the provisions of article VIII of this treaty to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the question of diversion of water from said lake 
and the amount of such diversion, as well as all other questions 
affecting said lake, shall be and remain under the complete and 
exclusive control of the United States. 


Mr. CLARK. I offer another reservation, which I ask may 
be read and considered as pending. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, at this point may I inform 
my able friend from Missouri that I have a similar reserva- 
tion to that which he has just tendered, and I am willing to 
yield to him in offering it. 

Mr. CLARK. May I say that the reservation which I have 
just sent to the desk will be offered only in the event the 
reservation read a moment ago shall be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reservation offered by 
the Senator from Missouri will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Missouri offers 
the following reservation: 

The United States ratifies this treaty with the distinct reserva- 
tion that diversion of water from Bay by the Canadian 


Georgian 
Government shall never exceed 1,500 cubic feet per second without 
the consent of the United States. 


Mr. CLARK. I offer a further reservation, which I ask 
may be read and considered as pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reservation will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The United States ratifies this treaty with the distinct under- 
standing that any of the provisions of subdivision (b) of article III 
of the treaty to the contrary notwithstanding, any funds provided 
by the United States for use in the St. Lawrence waterway may be 
used at the option of the United States Government for the em- 
ployment of United States labor and United States engineers and 
the purchase of United States material whether the moneys are 
expended on construction in the United States or in Canada. 


Mr. CLARK. I offer a further reservation, which I ask 
may be read and considered as pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harrtson in the chair). 
The clerk will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The United States ratifies this treaty with the distinct under- 
standing that, in the event an all-Canadian waterway should be 
constructed from Georgian Bay down the Ottawa River to the 
St. Lawrence, Great Britain and its Province, the Dominion of 
Canada, shall not construct or maintain fortifications or military 
defenses along such waterway between Georgian Bay and the sea, 
and such waterway shall at all times, in peace or war, be open for 
the free use of the commercial and naval craft of Great Britain 
and its Provinces on the one hand and the United States on the 
other. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have received a telegram 
from Hon. Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the New York 
Power Authority, which I ask may be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


New Tonk, N.Y., February 20, 1934. 
Hon. GEORGE W. NORRIS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: . 

My attention has been called to a charge made on the floor 
of the Senate February 15 intimating that ratification of the 
St. Lawrence Treaty as recommended by President Roosevelt will 
promote private power interests concerned with the development 
of the St. Lawrence River. There is no foundation whatsoever 
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for this statement. On the contrary, the public development of 
St. Lawrence power advocated by President Roosevelt in connec- 
tion with the treaty and throughout his 4 years as Governor of 
New York has been consistently opposed by private power in- 
terests. The reason for this is evident. All the water power 
which will be available under the treaty will be divided between 
two public agencies; 1,100,000 horsepower to be developed by the 
Power Authority of the State of New York and 1,100,000 horse- 
Power by the Hydroelectric Power Commission of the Province 
of Ontario. This will insure an abundant supply of electricity 
at the lowest possible rates. The private power companies in New 
York are today charging domestic consumers rates about four 
times the rates in Ontario. While the development of water power 
is in the hands of a public agency in the Province of Oniario, 
private interests control the power resources of the Province of 
Quebec on the lower St. Lawrence. These interests are today 
exploiting the private resources of Quebec for private profit just 
as the Niagara-Hudson Power Corporation of New York exploits 
Niagara Falls on the American side of the boundary. These two 
private combinations, one in Canada and one in the United 
States, will be shielded from the applicaticn of a public yardstick 
on fair rates if ratification of the St. Lawrence Treaty is blocked 
and the public development by the Province of Ontario and the 
This explains why the 
private power interests on both sides of the boundary are oppos- 
ing ratification of the treaty. The truth is that the development 
of the St. Lawrence under the treaty will greatly promote the 
public interest not only by providing cheap electricity but also 
by attracting and developing new industries. The Premier of 
Quebec, Mr. Taschereau, has consistently opposed the St. Law- 
rence Treaty and the public development of water power it will 
make possible. In this he has had strong support from the cities 
of Montreal and Quebec, where private power interests are strongly 
entrenched. 

In a speech before the Quebec Legislature January 13, 1932, 
Premier Taschereau said: “ The pressing need of the United States 
is for power. Do you think we are ever going to get industrial 
development in the Province of Quebec and in Canada by permit- 
ting the United States what she needs now for developments of 
her own industries. I have seen many captains of industry, so- 
called, and they all tell me the same thing; keep your hydropower 
at home and you will have American capital going into your Prov- 
ince for the development of industries and your Province will profit 
and progress. There can be no question that the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric resources is proceeding rapidly in 
Canada and that cheap hydroelectric power is essential to the 
development and maintenance of American industry. The brief 
filed by the Power Authority of the State of New York with the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate contains this signifi- 
cant statement from a public address delivered by Randall J. 
Leboef, Jr., general counsel for the Niagara-Hudson Power Corpo- 
ration: “I cannot get out of my mind the Aluminum Co. going up 
on the Saguenay River, in the Province of Quebec, and creating in 
the wilderness not only a vast power development but building 
an actual city, with an industry giving profitable employment to 
thousands of workmen.” The private power interests in the 
United States are today marshaling every influence and resource 
to block the public development of St. Lawrence power and its 
distribution at low rates by the municipalities of New York. 
President Roosevelt and Governor Lehman have for years sup- 
ported the Power Authority in its policy of making this great 
natural resource available under conditions that will insure the 
lowest possible rates to consumers of electricity. Since the St. 
Lawrence River is an international stream forming the boundary 
between the Province of Ontario and the State of New York, this 
great block of water power obviously cannot be developed for the 
immediate benefit and relief of consumers of electricity without 
ratification of the pending treaty with Canada. 

If, as President Roosevelt warned in his message, the treaty 
should be defeated, Canada might deepen her canals on the 
Canadian side of the river and thus get the benefit of cheaper 
navigation and simultaneously develop the water power lying 
wholly within Canadian territory and under the control of private 
interests in the Province of Quebec. This would rob American 
consumers of the present opportunity to obtain cheap electricity 
from the public power project in the International Rapids section; 
it would delay the power development in this section of the river 
for a generation to come; it would greatly increase the cost of the 
power in this section when and if it should develop for power 
alone without a division of the cost between both power and 
navigation; it would give the private power interests in Quebec 
the same advantage over the Hydroelectric Commission of Ontario 
as it would confer upon private power interests in the State of 
New York; it would represent the greatest victory for these in- 
terests in history, since the pending treaty makes possible the 
public development of the largest single block of power on the 
North American Continent. In the face of the conditions that 
actually exist on the St. Lawrence, it is difficult to understand 
how any Senator could seriously charge that the pending treaty 
promotes the interest of private power companies either in Canada 
or in the United States. Such a statement indicates a wholly dis- 
torted view of the actual facts, and I am therefore requesting, on 
behalf of the trustees of the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, that this communication be read into the Recorp of the 
Senate. 

FRANK P. WALSH. 
Chairman the Power Authority of the State of New York. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like the attention 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

I desire to make some remarks on the treaty. I do not 
wish to interfere with the bill of the Senator from Texas 
which is now pending. I prefer not to make any remarks 
today if I can make them tomorrow or Monday. I realize, 
however, that a limitation of debate will go into effect soon; 
and if the bill which is now pending continues before the 
Senate, there may not be time for all Senators who wish to 
address the Senate on the treaty to do so. 

I do not like to take up the time to speak on the treaty 
when the bill of the Senator from Texas is pending. If 
there is any reasonable assurance that the bill can be dis- 
posed of soon, I will not attempt it. At the same time, I 
have not made any remarks on the treaty so far, and I 
should dislike to have the time arrive when I would be 
entirely excluded from speaking by the desire of other 
Senators to address the Senate on the treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, I am very anxious to have a. 


vote on the cattle bill today. I was not able yesterday to 
obtain an agreement to vote upon the bill at a certain time 
today. If I had any intimation that such an agreement 
could be secured, I should make the point of no quorum and 
try to work out the matter. 

I am not disposed to cut off the Senator from Nebraska 
from making a speech on the waterway treaty, because I 
realize that other Senators have embraced the opportunity 
to address the Senate on the treaty, and I certainly should 
not want to be in the attitude of denying the same privilege 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Crank in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. NORRIS. Ido. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I be permitted to make an inquiry of 
both the Senator from Texas and the Senator from 
Nebraska? Speaking as one who has been accorded a little 
voice in the machinery of the debate, I ask my able friends 
the Senator from Texas and the Senator from Nebraska 
whether there is any objection to holding a session tomor- 
row in order that Senators may have opportunity to make 
the addresses referred to by them. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection. I should be glad 
if we could have a session tomorrow, if I thought I might 
be recognized tomorrow to speak on the treaty and devote 
the afternoon to it. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the able leader of the minority if 
he has any program that runs counter to that—if the 
minority have other legislation that it is proposed to con- 
sider tomorrow? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think we all entertained 
a hope that we might recess from today until Monday, in 
order to have Saturday at our offices. Everyone is anxious 
to hear the able Senator from Nebraska discuss this subject. 
I believe the limitation of debate begins on Tuesday. 

Mr. NORRIS. If there is not a desire on the part of a 
number of Senators to speak on Monday, that will suit me; 
but I understand there is. There are several Senators who 
have said they wish to speak on Monday. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suggest to the Senator that he give 
notice in the open Senate that he will speak on Monday. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would not give me any parliamentary 
advantage. It would be only a matter of courtesy. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It would through courtesy; and I am 
sure no Senator would undertake to interfere with the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. However, if the Senator desires to 
speak today, of course, I shall not make any objection. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I am informed that the Senator from 
Illinois: [Mr. Lewts] had already given notice that he will 
speak either tomorrow or Monday. 

Mr. LEWIS. If we are not to have a session tomorrow, it 
will be Monday. I will yield to the able Senator from Ne- 
braska, however, as I know this is a subject he wishes to 
discuss, and follow him on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], the Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, has also given notice of 
an intention to speak on Monday. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in view of that situation 
and the importance of the subject, it is obvious that we shall 
be in session tomorrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; we have an appropriation bill 
which several officers of the administration state must be 
acted upon, and we shall have to go on tomorrow, anyway. 

Mr. WALSH. I think we should haye a session tomorrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope, however, that the pending bill 
can be passed today. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will take this opportunity, then, to notify 
the Senate that if I can secure recognition tomorrow, I shall 
address myself to the treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sure the Senate will be in session 
tomorrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we ought to be in session tomorrow. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask for unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its session today, it recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon 
asks unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes its 
session today it recess until 12 o'clock noon tomorrow. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me change the language of the notice 
I gave. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Just a moment. Has the Senator from 
Oregon consulted the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son]? 

Mr. McNARY. We discussed the matter yesterday, and 
I think the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetzar] is in 
touch with his wishes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. I have no objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then I am not going to make any 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the suggestion is made that 
we shall not have anybody here tomorrow, even if we do 
have a session. 

Mr. LEWIS. I suppose the Senator means that Senators 
will voluntarily take a holiday. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that is true, let me change my notice 
and say to the Senator from Illinois that it will be agreeable 
to me to follow him, or to have him follow me, and speak 
on Monday instead of tomorrow. 

Mr. LEWIS. I shall try to arrange that on Monday to 
suit the convenience of the Senator. I certainly do not 
desire to bring upon him any inconvenience. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then we will let it stand that way. 

Mr. LEWIS. And waive the notice of an intention to 
speak on Saturday? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, could we not have a session 
beginning at 11 o’clock on Monday? 

Mr. McNARY. I think that would be very proper, in view 
of the debate. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should have to object to that, because 
we have the revenue bill before us every morning at 10 
o’clock, and we work on it until after 12. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator means, I take it, before the 
Committee on Finance? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I see no objection to meeting at 11 
o'clock, if it is desired; but, of course, the Senator from 
Michican could control the matter by objecting. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it understood that we are to have a ses- 
sion tomorrow? 

Mr. LEWIS. It is rather assumed, I believe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
the Senate has already, by unanimous consent, agreed that 
at the time of concluding its session this afternoon it will 
recess until 12 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. WALSH. That settles it so far. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 8471) making appropriations for the mili- 
tary and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7478) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to 
include cattle as a basic agricultural commodity, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I intend to support the 
pending measure, H.R. 7478, to include cattle as a basic com- 
modity under the terms of the Agricultural Adjustment Act; 
but I shall vote for the measure on the assumption that the 
Secretary of Agriculture will not impose the processing tax 
on cattle at a time and in such a manner that the pro- 
ducers will have to bear the tax burden. When that is 
done, when the producer pays the tax, the object of the bill, 
of course, is defeated. When the processing tax was applied 
on hogs the result was that the farmer got a lower price for 
his hogs. This must not happen as to cattle. 

The measure carries an appropriation which, as I inter- 
pret it, will enable the A.A.A. to initiate a production-con- 
trol program without assessing the costs, through a process- 
ing tax, immediately upon the cattle producers. 

I see no language in the bill which would compel the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to levy a processing tax on the 
producers. If it had contained such a provision, I should 
feel compelled to vote against it. 

If a processing tax is levied under conditions as they are 
now and that tax is passed back to the producer, it will 
simply insure the ruin of many cattlemen. I am trusting 
to the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture not to take 
any such action. I desire to have this statement in the 
Recorp before I cast my vote for the measure. 

I send to the desk resolutions adopted on March 3 by the 
Riley County (Kans.) Farmers’ Union, No. 45, which I be- 
lieve expresses the sentiment of livestock men generally, and 
ask that they be included as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to 
be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE 
UNION OF AMERICA, 


RILEY County FARMERS Union, No. 45, 
Leonardville, Kans., March 5, 1934. 


Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Capper: The following resolutions were adopted by the 
Riley County Farmers Union, No. 45, assembled in quarterly ses- 
sion at Walsburg schoolhouse March 3: 

“ Resolved, That we ask Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and the 
Congress of United States of America to take such action as may 
be necessary to prevent further importation of agricultural com- 
modities, 

“ Resolved, That— 

“Whereas the processing tax on wheat and hogs appears to be 
borne by the producer of these commodities; and 

“Whereas there is proposed by the Secretary of Agriculture a 
processing tax on cattle; we therefore go on record as opposing 
any processing tax on cattle, and demand of Secretary Wallace 
to leave cattle untaxed until such time as the cattlemen can 
realize cost of production plus a reasonable profit; be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Secretary 
Wallace.” 

Yours very truly, 
Gust Larson, Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
FRAZIER], 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am willing to have the amendment 
agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, after line 8, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $150,000,000, which shall be available for the following purposes: 

(1) Under rules and regulations to be promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, for the elimination of diseased dairy and beef 
cattle, including cattle suffering from tuberculosis or Bangs disease, 
and for payments to owners with respect thereto; 

(2) Under rules and regulations to be promulgated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in conjunction with the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, for the purchase and transfer of dairy cows 
to farms which do not have dairy stock for supplying milk and 
milk products for noncommercial family use; 

-(3) Not to exceed $50,000,000 for advances by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation for the pur- 
chase of dairy and beef products for distribution for relief purposes. 

(b) No processing tax shall be levied under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, for the purpose of obtaining revenue 
for reimbursement of expenditures authorized by this section. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to state 
at the outset that I offer this amendment after consultation 
with a number of Senators who come from States in which 
the dairy industry is of great importance. Among them are 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Murpnuy], the senior Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Frazier], the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD], and others. 

Since I haye been a Member of the United States Senate 
I have taken the position that there could be no sound pros- 
perity in the United States until the great agricultural in- 
dustry was placed upon a sound, profitable basis. I main- 
tained during the period of the so-called “boom” that it 
was ephemeral in character, that it could not endure, be- 
cause the great agricultural regions of the United States and 
the millions of people dependent either directly or indirectly 
upon agriculture, were fighting a losing economic battle. 

It should be remembered that this depression, insofar 
as it relates to the agricultural industry as a whole, did not 
begin in October 1929. Taking the industry as a whole, 
the depression so far as agriculture is concerned began 
in 1920. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, confirmatory of the Senator’s 
statement, he will recall that we had before us in 1922 
an emergency tariff bill, the avowed purpose of which was 
the relief of agriculture. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, Mr. President, but agriculture 
was relieved under that emergency tariff act as it was 
usually relieved under tariff laws. It was relieved of a great 
percentage of its purchasing power. 

Mr. WALSH. But it was a recognition of the distress of 
agriculture. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Precisely. The point is well taken 
by the Senator. 

Mr. President, I think it is generally conceded that the 
distress of the agricultural industry was due to policies pur- 
sued by the Government during the war and in the period 
which followed it. After this country entered the war, in 
1917, a well-conducted campaign was carried on from Wash- 
ington by officials of the Government appealing to farmers 
all over the United States to increase their production. They 
used the newspapers which circulate in the agricultural com- 
munities, they used the farm journals, they even used the 
billboards along the rural highways. 

Suited to the localities in which these appeals were cir- 
culated, an appeal was made to the farmers of this country 
to grow more wheat, more corn, more cotton, more hogs, 
produce more beef, more mutton, and more dairy products, 
Each one of these appeals, circulated under the official 
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aegis of our Government, wound up with the appeal, “And 
help your Government win the war.” 

The Federal Reserve Board, which controls the credit 
policy of our great national-banking system, adopted a policy 
of liberal extension of credits to farmers, manufacturers, 
and business men, upon the theory that the extension of 
those liberal credits would enable them to increase their 
production and thus help the Government win the war. 

The fact remains, however, that agricultural prices in this 
country did not rise in proportion to the increase in the 
prices of the products which the farmers had to buy. This 
disparity during the war period between the prices which 
farm products brought and the prices which the farmers had 
to pay for the things they bought was an economic discrimi- 
nation against one of our great basic industries. 

Mr. President, in response to these appeals upon the part 
of the Government to increase their production, the farmers 
took advantage of the liberal credit policies on the part of 
the great Federal Reserve National Banking System and bor- 
rowed money to buy more land, to build bigger barns, to 
increase their livestock, and, above all, to buy power machin- 
ery to take the place of the labor of their sons, who were 
patriotically serving the Government in uniform. The in- 
evitable result was that the farmers of this country got their 
lines of credit at the banks extended almost to the breaking 
point. 

One day in August 1920 the Federal Reserve Board had a 
secret meeting at Washington, in which those sleek, well-fed 
gentlemen, sitting around a mahogany-top table, came to 
the conclusion that the country was too much inflated as a 
result of the credit policy which they themselves had inau- 
gurated during the war. On that afternoon they issued 
instructions to the Federal Reserve banks all over the United 
States to curtail agricultural indebtedness. As a result, 
farmers all over the country were confronted with a demand 
for reduction of their notes and mortgages. There was only 
one method they could adopt in order to realize the cash to 
meet those demands upon the part of the banks, and that 
was through a dumping of their crops upon the markets. 
The deflation policy inaugurated by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and for which the Government must assume respon- 
sibility, produced the worst panic in agricultural commodity 
prices which this country had ever seen up to that time. 

Mr. President, this is not a figment of my imagination. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, the father of the present 
Secretary, in 1923 stated, after careful investigation, he had 
come to the conclusion that the deflation policy upon the 
part of the Federal Reserve Board had cost the farmers of 
this country $15,000,000,000. 3 

This, however, was not the only staggering blow dealt to 
agriculture as a result of governmental policy at the begin- 
ning of 1920 and 1921. In 1920 the Congress of the United 
States passed the so-called “Esch-Cummins bill”, now 
known as the “ Transportation Act of 1920.” It was passed 
because of the pressure of railroad executives and railroad 
security holders in this country. It provided for the return 
of the railroads to private management following Govern- 
ment operation during the war, but it likewise provided that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission must fix rates high 
enough to produce a return of 5% to 6 percent upon the 
aggregate value of the railroads’ property. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission had not concluded 
its physical valuations of the roads, and under the terms of 
this law, which was virtually a mandate, it was necessary 
for the Commission to take what Commissioner Eastman 
described in his minority report as “a leap in the dark.” 

In any case railroad freight rates in the United States, as 
a result of the enactment of that law, went up approximately 
35 percent on the 26th day of August 1920, and they have 
remained there or they have gone constantly higher ever 
since. Even during this period of depression, when all other 
prices and values have been sliding toward the vanishing 
point, railroad freight rates have been maintained or 
increased. y 


This increase in freight rates as a direct result of the 
inauguration of a national policy upon the part of this Gov- 
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ernment hit every consumer in the United States; for, 
whether we realize it or not, we pay the freight costs on 
everything which we buy to eat, to wear, and to use. It 
hit all consumers, but it hit the farmers of this country 
hardest of all. It hit the farmers of this country hardest 
of all because under the crazy marketing system. which exists 
in this country the farmer is the one producer in the United 
States who cannot add the cost of transportation to the 
selling price of his product. On the contrary, the farmer 
has the cost of transporting his goods to market subtracted 
from the price which he gets for them. 

If there are any Senators here who doubt that statement, 
let them go out into the cattle-producing country, let them 
buy a carload of prime beeves and ship them to a commis- 
sion merchant to be sold at the market. If that carload of 
prime beeves brings more than the transportation charges 
from the shipping point to the primary market, the com- 
mission merchant will send you a check for the difference. 
If they do not bring enough to pay the transportation 
charges, you will get a bill from the commission merchant 
telling you how much you owe him. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Why is that so? 

Mr. LA POLLETTE. I stated, Mr. President, it was so 
because of the crazy marketing system which exists in this 
country. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is very indefinite“ a crazy market- 
ing system.” I should like the Senator to tell me if it is 
not so because the farmer, having a great amount of cattle 
to sell, is selling in the buyers’ market? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not think that 
is the complete answer. I know it is a fact that in the 
countries where cooperatives have been well developed no 
such situation exists, and I am not at all convinced that 
the Senator is correct in assuming that it is simply because 
the farmers are shipping too many beeves or too many hogs 
or too many sheep to market. I am more inclined, Mr. 
President, to be convinced that it is due to the control of 
those markets by the packers and by other individuals and 
organizations which stand between the producer of our 
primary foodstuffs and the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, assuming that to be the 
reason—not taking it to be absolute, because the Senator 
himself is in some doubt—but assuming that to be the 
reason by a parity of reason, since the farmer cannot pass 
on the freight to the consumer and must bear the burden 
himself, will the.Senator tell me how the farmer could pass 
on the processing tax? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I cannot answer that 
question, because I am not at all convinced that the farmer 
can pass on the processing tax. I will say to the Senator 
that it may be possible to pass on the processing tax in the 
case of nonperishable commodities, but I think that there 
is very grave question as to whether the processing tax, inso- 
far as perishable products are concerned, can be passed on. 
Therefore, I would not attempt to answer the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let us take an example. The Senator re- 
fers to nonperishable products. Let us assume that wheat 
and cotton are such. The Senator’s idea is that since they 
are nonperishable the farmer may be able to pass on the 
processing tax, and by a parity of reason, the freight 
charges, because they are nonperishable? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The reason I raised the question as 
between perishable and nonperishable commodities is that, 
of course, it is possible to create a storage for the non- 
perishable commodity, and perhaps to bring about a more 
orderly marketing of it than there is in the case of the 
perishable commodity, which must have cold storage, and 
the facilities for which are necessarily limited. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me ask the Senator if he has not 
reached precisely the same conclusion which I thought he 
would reach at the beginning? It is because, in the case of 
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nonperishable articles, such as cotton and wheat, there can 
be what the Speaker speaks of as orderly marketing? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. More orderly, I should like to say. 

Mr. BAILEY. And the Senator is using the word or- 
derly marketing in the sense that he gets to that point 
where the farmer can sell in the seller’s market and not 
in the buyer’s? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, he does and he does not. Of 
course, the Senator knows that there have been numerous 
occasions when even the prices of the so-called “ nonperish- 
able agricultural commodities ” have gone far below the cost 
of production, and I am sure that no State has suffered 
any more from that situation than has the Senator’s own 
State. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is so, but it still remains the fact 
that the difference between the two is that the nonperish- 
ables may be held by the farmer until such time as there 
is a seller’s market, and the perishable he cannot hold, and 
therefore he does not ever get into the seller’s market. I 
was driving at just that point, that the difference is in 
selling in a seller’s market, and that if we cannot pass on 
the freight, we cannot pass on the tax. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is only a relatively better position, 
may I say to the Senator, and one is not satisfactory simply 
because it is better than the other, in my view. 

Mr. President, on the other hand the farmer has had to 
pay this added freight cost upon everything which he has 
bought for himself and his family and for use upon the 
farm. In my opinion this has been one of the large contrib- 
uting factors in the prolongation and the intensification of 
the agricultural depression which has prevailed in this coun- 
try since 1920. Upon the theory that a government respon- 
sible in the first place for precipitating the agricultural 
depression, and responsible in the second place, in part, for 
its prolongation, I have supported ever since I came to this 
body every piece of legislation which I felt was designed to 
bring relief to the great farm industry. I have not supported 
it, Mr. President, only because I was in sympathy with the 
tragic situation confronting the farmer and his family dur- 
ing these long bitter years; I have supported it because I 
was convinced that we never could have sound prosperity 
during the so-called boom period.” I have been convinced 
that we could never even attain a partial recovery during 
this depression, unless the great buying power represented 
by the 6,000,000 farmers of this country and their depend- 
ents was restored to our markets. I supported the McNary- 
Haugen bill, not because I felt that it held out any particu- 
lar hope to the dairy farmers of Wisconsin; I supported it 
because I believed that one part of the industry could not be 
prosperous while another part of the industry was languish- 
ing and in economic distress. 

When the present Agricultural Adjustment Act was under 
consideration in this Chamber I supported the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to pro- 
vide for a price at least equivalent to the cost of produc- 
tion. I also supported the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] as a substitute for 
the farm-refinancing program provided in the bill. I sup- 
ported those amendments, and I supported the bill upon 
its final passage, because I felt that it was the only measure 
Ny held out any hope to this great bloc of our popu- 

ation. 

The dairy industry and the cattle industry are in a tragic 
situation. Every Senator who has made any study of the 
subject fully realizes that statement to be true. I want to 
show what has happened to the purchasing power of the 
dairy farmer in this country. In 1913, 100 pounds of milk, 
en the average, were bringing a return to the farmer in 
Wisconsin of $1.33, and 100 pounds of flour in the same 
year cost $3.30; in other words, in 1913, 100 pounds of milk 
sold by a farmer in the State of Wisconsin would buy 40 
pounds of flour. 

In 1932, 100 pounds of milk in Wisconsin brought, on the 
average, 88 cents, while flour per 100 pounds was selling 
for $3.20; that is, 100 pounds of milk sold by a farmer in 
Wisconsin in 1932 would buy only 27 pounds of flour. 
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In August, 1933, 100 pounds of milk sold in Wisconsin 
would buy only 22 pounds of flour, and in December, 100 
pounds of milk sold in my State would afford purchasing 
power capable of buying only 20 pounds of flour. 

From 1910 to 1914, 100 pounds of milk sold by a farmer 
in Wisconsin would purchase 99 pounds of typical dairy 
rations. From 1921 to 1931, on the average, 100 pounds 
of milk would buy 123 pounds of dairy rations. 

The relatively favorable position of the dairy industry in 
relation to other agricultural activities during that period 
caused many farmers throughout the United States who had 
not been theretofore engaged in the dairy industry to pur- 
chase dairy cows and to begin the production and sale of 
milk and other dairy products. 

From March to July 1933 grain prices more than doubled. 
The result, Mr. President, was an increased cost of produc- 
tion to the dairy farmer. In July of last year 100 pounds 
of milk sold in Wisconsin would buy only 86 pounds of feed, 
as compared with 123 pounds for the 1921 to 1931 average. 
In December last 100 pounds of milk sold in Wisconsin would 
buy only 94 pounds of feed. In other words, Mr. President, 
so far as the activities of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration have been successful in helping to increase the 
price of other farm products, they have penalized and placed 
at a further economic disadvantage the producers of dairy 
products in Wisconsin and other dairy States. 

Wisconsin produces over 11,000,000,000 pounds of milk a 
year, or 11 percent of the total quantity produced in the 
United States and more than is produced in any other dairy 
State. Wisconsin produces 65 percent of the cheese, 40 per- 
cent of the evaporated milk, and it is the third largest but- 
ter-producing State in the Union. I cite these figures to 
show what an important economic effect has inevitably been 
produced in the State which I have, in part, the honor to 
represent, by the activities of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act in—justifiably, as I contend—endeavoring to increase 
the price of other farm products. Nevertheless, we cannot 
escape the fact that these activities have resulted in a terrific 
economic disadvantage to the dairy farmers of Wisconsin 
and other dairy States and have added to their woeful plight 
in this situation. 

Mr. President, it was generally assumed when the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act was passed that its benefits could 
successfully be obtained only for branches of the agricultural 
industry which were upon an export basis. Many Members 
of this Chamber no doubt are under the impression that 
there is an overproduction in the dairy industry today, but 
I do not think the statistics indicate any such condition. 

In 1929 there was produced in the United States the 
equivalent of 76.7 billion pounds of milk which was sold off 
the farms in the United States. The average price was 
$2.41 per hundred pounds. In 1932 there was produced an 
equivalent of 78.4 billion pounds, or an increase of 2.3 per- 
cent during the 3-year period. During the same 3-year 
period, however, the population of the United States in- 
creased 2.7 percent. In other words, between 1929 and 
1932 population in the United States increased faster than 
dairy production. The average price in 1932 was $1.26 per 
hundred pounds, a decrease of 48 percent from the average 
price of 1929. In other words, from 1929 to 1932 the amount 
of dairy products sold increased less than the increase in 
population, but at the same time the dairy farmers sus- 
tained a decrease in price of 48 percent. 

Is it not obvious, Mr. President, from these figures, that 
the dairy industry is not confronted with the same situa- 
tion that faces the producers of cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
corn, hogs, and rice? The dairy industry is not producing 
more than is usually consumed at home, The other 
branches of the agricultural industry which I have men- 
tioned were producing more than could be consumed in the 
domestic market even during the time when the population 
had more adequate purchasing power than it has today. 

To sum up, the dairy industry has not increased its pro- 
duction more than the population has increased. The low 
prices in the dairy industry are not due, therefore, to an 
unusual increase in dairy production. It seems perfectly 
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obvious to me that the sharp decline in dairy prices is due 
to one cause and one cause alone, namely, the rapid decline 
in purchasing power. Therefore, Mr. President, we are 
dealing with a problem beyond the control of the dairy 
industry. We are confronted by a situation where the fate 
of this industry is inextricably interwoven with the fate of 
purchasing power of the urban population of the United 
States. We had a pretty concrete example of that last 
year. From January 1933 to June 1933 the average price 
of butter wholesale in Chicago was around 15% to 16% 
cents. In June and July it climbed to 26% cents per pound. 
But what happened? The consumption of butter fell off 15 
percent, and the consumption in that marketing region of 
substitutes for butter increased 5,000,000 pounds. 

It is clear to me that it was not because the people in that 
area suddenly came to the conclusion that they preferred 
dairy substitutes to the genuine article. The reason for this 
decrease in the consumption of butter in that marketing area 
was clearly due to the fact that because of depleted purchas- 
ing power the individuals normally purchasing these dairy 
products were unable to meet the increase in price from 
16 cents to 26% cents per pound. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with a situation, insofar as 
the dairy industry is concerned, which convinces me that no 
substantial benefit can flow to the dairy industry through 
devices which seek to increase artificially the price beyond 
the ability of the consumer to buy. 

There is a situation confronting the industry which it 
cannot meet and cannot control. It is a situation due to the 
general economic depression in the United States. If the 
dairy industry was producing an exportable surplus, it would 
present a very different problem. On the contrary, however, 
we are confronted with facts which demonstrate that the 
industry has not increased its production even as much as 
the population has increased. 

In 1932 the dairy industry in the United States produced 
about 25 percent of the farm income; hogs, about 10 percent; 
cotton, about 8 percent; all grains, including wheat, about 6 
percent; and tobacco, about 2 percent. There are about 
3,000,000 farms, according to the census, which are engaged 
in the production of dairy products. This total number of 
farms engaged in the production of dairy products compares 
very favorably with the totals of the farms engaged in the 
production of the other products which I have just men- 
tioned. 

Two hundred and thirty-six million dollars has been dis- 
tributed by the A.A.A. to the other branches of the agricul- 
tural industry which do not produce nearly so much farm 
income as the dairy industry produced. The dairy industry 
is not suffering from the problem of overproduction. Relief 
for this industry, if we are to save it from disaster, must be 
upon some other basis than that upon which the other in- 
dustries are being dealt with under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. 

Therefore, in consultation with the other Senators whom 
I have mentioned, I have offered the amendment now pend- 
ing. I appeal for its adoption upon the broad general ground 
of public health and relief. It has been the policy of the 
Government for a long period of time in conjunction with 
the States to carry on a well-directed and sustained pro- 
gram for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. In this 
period, when the dairy industry is in great distress, we are 
justified in asking for an enlargement and an augmentation 
of the program, not only to carry on the work which has 
been so well done in many areas in cleaning up tuberculosis, 
but also to inaugurate a campaign for the eradication of 
contagious abortion which is becoming a menacing factor so 
far as both the dairy and cattle industries are concerned. It 
is estimated that there are about 600,000 cows in the United 
States suffering with tuberculosis today. It is further esti- 
mated that there are approximately 3,000,000 cows in the 
United States suffering from contagious abortion. If the 
amendment is adopted this campaign, under rules and regu- 
lations to be promulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
can be carried forward. It will be a great step in advance 
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so far as public health is concerned, and it will at the same 
time bring relief and benefit to the dairy industry. 

Also, the amendment provides for the purchase and dis- 
tribution of cows to a substantial number of the more than 
a million farms in the United States which do not now pro- 
duce dairy products, and which are therefore not consuming 
dairy products at this time. 

In consultation with some of those who are directing the 
relief activities in the United States, I find they are very 
much interested in carrying on an experiment of distribut- 
ing cows to those farms which do not now have family cows. 
They are interested in it not only from the point of view of 
relief, but they are interested in it because they believe it 
will improve the dietary situation in very large areas in the 
United States. 

The amendment also provides for money to be trans- 
ferred by the Secretary of Agriculture from this fund to the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation for the purchase of both 
dairy and beef products for distribution to those who are 
upon relief, in order to balance their diet and, likewise, at 
the same time in order to afford relief to this dairy industry, 

Mr. President, in this connection I would like to read 
briefly from a letter which I received from the wife of a 
farmer in Wisconsin. It came unsolicited, may I say, as its 
context will demonstrate: 


Dran SENATOR La FOLLETTE: You are probably somewhere at- 
tending a birthday ball tonight, while I am sitting beside the 
old kitchen range in a drafty old house shivering because the 
wind just will come in. Maybe that is just as it should be, but 
I do not think so, for surely farmers and their wives perform as 
great a service as do even United States Senators, and are entitled 
to a wage that will at least give them a decent comfort. 

I hope that you will give a thought to the dairy farmers of 
your State. You cannot help us alone, of course; but surely there 
must be some way that we, too, can make a living wage, and by 
that I mean a wage that will include a little medical and dental 
care. There are five children in my family, none of whom have 
ever been to a dentist, and some of them so badly in need of 
that kind of care. Can you imagine a 10-year-old boy with his 
double teeth all too far gone to save and some decay on his 
permanent front teeth? 

You can look over our financial statement, and if you see any 
way on earth I can take proper care of these children on that 
income, I should be glad of your advice. Teeth, tonsils, ade- 
noids, sinus—all these things must wait until we get a fair 
return for our labor. 

Iam getting desperate. If we were numbered amongst the poor, 
our children would have these defects taken care of; but we are 
merely farmers, and must help pay the bill for the poor to the 
tune of nearly $20,000 in our county last year, while our own 
go without because we cannot pay. 

Health is of the first importance, and after that, to my mind, 
comes the home; and that should be something more than just 
a place to get in out of the rain. In our house there are not beds 
enough for the family, nor bedding enough for the beds we do 
have; and still they plow up the cotton because of a surplus. 

should like an opportunity to use up my family’s share of 
that surplus. Why, I would even have more than two house 
dresses at one time and blankets and sheets and mattresses for 
the beds. It makes me dizzy to think how much of that surplus 
we could use just for necessities, or, tf those things are not 
necessities for farmers, then for the sake of decency, * * * 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have this lady’s 
financial statement incorporated at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

Financial statement, 1933 
29,712 pounds milk, average test 4.9; fat, 1,386.37, average 


price, 28 cents mmaa 8238. 89 
1,930 pounds cream, average test, 37.59; fat, 736.73; average 

pe ee ee i= ee 168. 07 
N ture sed... „ 118. 72 
TTT 12. 60 
A GNR a acca E eel terme eects 13. 00 
S in ir nn sn -DU— 5. 55 


Total income from farm (cost of hauling milk and 


cream not included) --- 56. 83 
Loan Regional cultural Credit Corporation 275. 00 
3 n] 

Paid to Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation—June 
EJ A A 34. 69 
Rent paid in can «ͤ4444ĩ4% n a s an a 65.00 
Paid on stock and machinery 224.31 
pro pA Ss EES ee REEL Renee med 6.16 


Financial statement, 1933—continued 


cr eo he ok —T eee ash eerreneete $47. 50 
Share in wood saw. 5. 00 
One half ensilage cutter 20. 00 
Horse and cow feed =- 22.83 
Turkey and chicken feet. 47.19 
See Mae ad RE ae eld Bl, ME rear AD Be eee, re ete 23.00 
rr y a EE LS 12. 75 
Insurance stock, $1.72; buildings, 87.7. 9. 47 
Dues, union and legion 22 4. 75 


Clothing; aware . ae . 48 
Groceries, gas for engine, kerosene, postage, etc 70 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rrynotps in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. I am sure the Senator has no intention of 
leaving the impression that this letter is unusual or that it 
does anything other than express a situation that is very 
general throughout the agricultural regions of the country, 
does he? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, Mr. President. I brought it 
over with me to the Senate Chamber this morning because 
it seemed to me that it bore evidence of being such a sincere 
and direct statement upon the part of an intelligent woman 
who is struggling to meet her obligations as a wife and a 
mother. 

Mr. President, it is not possible to describe adequately the 
situation confronting the dairy farmers of this country. It 
is not possible to describe adequately the situation confront- 
ing the cattle producers of this country. Their plight is 
desperate. The situation which existed in the State of Wis- 
consin and in many of the other States in the Central West 
and Northwest last fall was a clear indication of the des- 
perate condition of our farmers. 

I am convinced that the only way in which relief may 
come to these people is through the adoption of this amend- 
ment, and I plead with the Senate to give it favorable 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE]. t 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Couzens Kean Reed 
Ashurst Cutting Keyes Reynolds 
Austin Dickinson Russell 
Bachman Dieterich La Follette Schall 
Bailey Dill wis Sheppard 
Bankhi Duffy Shipstead 
Barkley Erickson Lonergan Steiwer 
Black Fess McAdoo Stephens 
Bone Fletcher Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Frazier McGill Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley George McKellar Thompson 
Bulow Gibson MeNary ‘Townsend 
Byrd Glass Metcalf 
Byrnes Goldsborough Murphy d 
Capper Gore Neely Vandenberg 
Caraway Hale Norris Van Nuys 
Carey Harrison Nye Wagner 
Clark Hastings O'Mahoney Walcott 
Connally Hatch Overton Walsh 
Coolidge Hayden Patterson Wheeler 
Copeland Pittman White 
Johnson Pope 


Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lonc], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] are neces- 
sarily detained from the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Porz in the chair). 
Eighty-seven Senators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I hope Senators will not 
vote in favor of this amendment. I will say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that the original bill takes care of the situa- 
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tion. In the hearings, and by letters to various Senators, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has made it clear that a part of the 
program will be to take care of the tubercular-cattle situ- 
ation. The amendment proposes to add $150,000,000 to the 
bill; and, of course, I cannot accept or agree to any amend- 
ment adding so large a burden to the appropriation. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in all the years there has been 
discussion here of the needs of agriculture, I think there 
never has been so forceful a presentation of a desperate 
existing need out on the farm as that made today by the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. Little 
can be added—in fact, I think nothing can be added—to en- 
force the argument he has presented; but if there is sin- 
cerity of purpose—and I believe there is—on the part of 
lawmakers in this body, for Heaven’s sake let there be re- 
sponse to the needs of that great element who are so largely 
dependent upon their industry with beef and dairy cattle. 

The Senator from Wisconsin read here an eloquent appeal 
that was never intended to be such, more than to the in- 
dividual Senator to whom it was addressed—an appeal that 
shows a mother, a housewife, a home-maker, revealing how 
hopeless is the situation in her case—and yet her letter ex- 
presses in a very eloquent way only what is true in thousands 
upon thousands of farm homes today. 

With all my heart I hope there will be concurrence in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am very strongly in 
favor of the purpose of the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE]. I think he has made entirely 
clear the situation in his State. I am also, however, very 
heartily in favor of the passage of the bill presented by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. It already carries an 
authorization of $200,000,000—a very large sum in the mind 
of the Director of the Budget. 

The Senator from Texas assures us that a part of this 
$200,000,000 may be used for the very purpose intended to 
be covered by the amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. While I should vote for the amendment if the matter 
were not otherwise provided for, I fear that if we shall in- 
crease to $350,000,000 the amount authorized by the bill the 
result will be the defeat of the entire measure. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I desire to read to the 
Senator from Nevada a quotation from a letter from the 
Secretary of Agriculture: 

Money can be used to good advantage in eradication of tuber- 
culosis from dairy cattle. The appropriation can be utilized to 
provide for more substantial financial assistance to producers 
than otherwise would be possible at this time. 

And other things along that line. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to say merely 
a few words in reply. So far as the tuberculosis-eradication 
campaign is concerned, my understanding is that the De- 
partment does not intend to use more than $15,000,000 for 
that purpose at the most, and more likely it will be $12,- 
000,000. This will not accomplish the substantial relief 
provided in the pending amendment. 

It is a grave injustice to the States of the Union which 
have carried on in the past their programs for the eradica- 
tion of tubercular cattle in conjunction with the Federal 
Government, and have provided their share of the money 
to clean up those areas, to now launch a campaign for the 
eradication of tubercular cattle in States which have not 
taken advantage of their opportunity. It is worse than 
injustice to proceed to tax the farmers in States where 
the eradication program has been carried forward in order 
to help clean up the diseased cattle in other States of the 
Union. It is a grave injustice; it is nothing short of an 
outrage to ask those States where the farmers have taxed 
themselves to carry on programs for the eradication of 
tuberculosis in cattle to be now asked to pay a processing 
tax upon their products in order to clean up tubercular cat- 
tle in other States of the Union which have not carried on 
such programs. Either this program is justifiable on the 
basis of public health or it is not. It is justifiable on the 
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ground of public health, and it follows that the expense 
should be borne by the Treasury. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Mr. President, I wish to say a word 
in support of the amendment presented by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

There is no branch of the farm industry which has been 
so much neglected under the so-called recovery program“ 
as has the dairy industry. The dairy industry feels that 
the pending bill, as originally introduced, and without the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, would not be a 
drop in the bucket so far as it is concerned. The dairy 
industry is desirous of being placed in the picture of recov- 
ery, if there is to be any recovery. 

We have helped the producer of cotton very materially 
by the payments we have provided, and we have helped the 
producers of tobacco. It is claimed that we have helped 
the producers of wheat. In the wheat area there was the 
greatest drought in half a century, and the price of wheat 
has gone up to some extent, but is not nearly up to the 
so-called “parity price” aimed at in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. 

For these reasons I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin will be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sen- 
ator whether the amendment has been approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
whether it has been submitted to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. WALSH. Has it been submitted to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; it was not submitted to the 
committee. 

Mr. WALSH. In other words, the Senator wants an ex- 
pression by the Senate regardless of the views of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The information we now have was not 
available at the time the bill was before the Committee on 
Agriculture, so it could not be presented to the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. For the Senator’s information I may say 
my inquiry has been answered in confidence. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I am tremendously 
impressed by the observations submitted by the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] regarding dairy dis- 
tress, which deserves and must have relief. But may I con- 
fess to a complete daze in respect to the fundamental relief 
program which is to be pursued regarding basic agricultural 
commodities and their treatment under the pending bill and 
the contemporary administration of agricultural recovery 
measures? 

It seems to me that we are attempting to go in a dozen 
different directions at once. The result may too easily be 
confusion worse confounded. It invites vertigo rather than 
victory over a depression. At least to the extent that the 
eminent Secretary of Agriculture chose an apt phrase as the 
title of his now famous booklet entitled “America Must 
Choose ”, I want to express myself in agreement with him. 
I speak as one whose record proves an anxiety to cooperate 
with the President so far as possible. My complaint is that 
America is not choosing and that the administration does 
not choose consistent courses. 

Here is the situation respecting basic agricultural com- 
modities and processing taxes which now confronts the 
Senate, and I remind the Senate, as I briefly call the roll of 
inconsistencies with respect to it, how completely these dif- 
ferent proposals pull in opposite directions. I respectfully 
submit that progress under such auspices is impossible. 

In the first place, we have added to the bill as basic com- 
modities certain nonperishable commodities, such as pea- 
nuts, flax, and so forth. We have had during the past year 
a perfectly clear demonstration in respect to cotton that 
the processing tax does not achieve the purpose which it is 
supposed to accomplish. It has not succeeded in reducing 
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the surplus. We have almost as much cotton as ever, and 
it is now recommended that we embrace compulsory acreage 
reduction. Yet, in the face of this perfectly clear demon- 
stration that the processing tax does not operate success- 
fully in respect to cotton, it is proposed again to extend the 
field of nonperishable commodities to which the processing 
tax shall be applied, and again to try the experiment which 
has already failed its major purpose. 

Secondly, we have had experience with the processing tax 
in respect to hogs. The universal and poignant testimony 
seems to be that when the processing tax is applied to 
perishable commodities, or to livestock, the tax is passed 
on to the producer and becomes an utterly fatal factor with 
respect to his marketing equation. He, the farmer, pays the 
cost. Yet, in the face of that experience, that the processing 
tax in respect to hogs is unsatisfactory and suicidal, it is 
proposed in this bill to extend the system by applying the 
processing tax to another perishable commodity, to another 
element of livestock, to cattle, and inevitably, if there is any 
analogy, we are threatening the cattle industry as a result. 
If the present bill gets its $200,000,000 from processing taxes, 
then the cattle industry may be ruined. If it is a bounty 
from the Treasury, and the system is logically extended to 
all other deserving agricultural commodities, then the Treas- 
ury may be ruined. America must choose—and the field of 
choice is not a happy one. But the immediate point I am 
making is that our administration leadership must choose 
first, and choose consistently. 

Mr. President, my discussion of the first two propositions 
is not the only phase of the situation which is utterly con- 
tradictory. In this bill, upon the one hand, we are adding 
peanuts, flax, and so forth, as basic commodities, without 
any appropriation to finance their particular relief. In 
other words, we are intending to leave it exclusively to the 
collection of a processing tax to reimburse the Treasury for 
the investment which is involved. This was the original 
intent of the bill 1 year ago. Secondly, we are adding cat- 
tle, with an appropriation of $200,000,000, but with the ap- 
parent expectation that only a portion of the cattle disburse- 
ment is to be repaid by a processing tax. In other words, 
the first group of commodities to which I referred are to 
stand wholly upon their own financing through a processing 
tax. The second commodity is to be partially self-financing 
through a processing tax, and partially not. 

Now comes a third commodity which is to be made basic, 
but it is to be completely relieved from any processing tax 
and from any self-contribution and is to rely exclusively 
upon the Treasury for its funds. I am not complaining of 
the merits of this latter proposition. I am discussing the 
lack of consistent plan—the fatal lack. I am inquiring what 
the basic philosophy of our agricultural relief is to be. If 
we are to proceed in sympathy with this third proposition, 
namely, to depend upoh funds from the Treasury for this 
relief, then not only the dairy industry but scores of other 
prostrate agricultural commodities are entitled to precisely 
the same type of consideration. The prostrate bean indus- 
try, for just, one instance, in the State of Michigan, is 
entitled to similar consideration, and Senators will readily 
testify that numerous other agricultural commodities are 
entitled to similar treatment. In other words, in the absence 
of a clean-cut plan of procedure, it seems to me that we 
are putting together a patchwork policy which is inevitably 
doomed to failure. Instead it seems to me that America and 
the administration must choose—and without much more 
delay. 

Nor is this the only inconsistency in the situation. When 
the processing tax and the basic commodity idea were first 
discovered by the “brain trust” the theory was that they 
were to apply solely to commodities with a surplus. Yet now 
there is pending a proposal for a processing tax and a basic 
commodity identification for sugar beets, which are, by no 
remote stretch of the imagination, a surplus crop, either now 
or hereafter. So that it is proposed to apply the processing 
tax theory not only to a surplus crop but also to a nonsurplus 
crop, and we who have a particular interest in sugar beets 
will find it necessary to be hospitable to the idea solely 
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because there is linked with it a possible quota protection 
which might serve in some degree to offset the contemplated 
damage. Yet the glaring inconsistency remains. Our policy 
is all things to all men. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of Agriculture writes this 
amazingly candid booklet entitled “America Must Choose ”, 
and I want to commend his candor. He gives us three 
routes which we may follow. One is nationalistic, another 
is internationalistic, and the third is a middle ground be- 
tween the two. He approaches the problem from the mid- 
dle ground with leanings that are frankly international- 
istic. I think I would approach the problem from the 
middle ground with leanings that are nationalistic. But 
certainly he is right, that America must choose. Not only 
must America choose, but the administration must choose— 
and choose first—and the Senate must choose, in respect 
to the course which is to be pursued regarding relief meas- 
ures. We cannot continue indefinitely to travel in opposite 
directions. We cannot survive a perpetual paradox. 

I divert long enough to indicate how this same devestat- 
ing perplexity confronts us upon every front. I comment 
upon but one of many inconsistencies, The N.R.A, is utterly 
nationalistic in its genius, its inspiration, its scope, and its 
net result. There cannot be anything more nationalistic 
than the N.R.A. It is the climax in nationalism. Yet the 
proposed tariff bargaining policy, which presently will be 
at the bar of the Senate, is just as internationalistic in 
phase and genius and inspiration and objective. The result 
of the N. R. A. s operations is to put production costs in the 
United States up. The result of the tariff bargaining policy 
will be to drive certain production costs in the United 
States down. The same old anomaly—simultaneously 
marching up and marching down the hill. 

Furthermore, even if the tariff-bargaining proposition 
were occasionally to succeed, and a bargain were to be 
made with some foreign country, I very much doubt whether, 
under N.R.A. code prices and production costs in the United 
States, it would be possible for any alien, even though he 
had agreed to the bargain, to buy anything of us as a result 
of the bargain, because of our high production cost involved 
as a result of the N.R.A. operations. 

The point I am making is that America must choose, pre- 
cisely as the Secretary of Agriculture has indicated. It can- 
not go nationalistic in one moment and in one direction, and 
internationalistic at another moment and in another direc- 
tion. Yet that is precisely the incompatible program laid 
out for us as between the N.R.A. upon the one hand and a 
lower-tariff program upon the other. America must choose. 
The administration, speaking for America, must choose. I 
conclude these general observations on our situation by 
reading a brief excerpt from the eminent journalist, Mark 
Sullivan, in this morning’s newspapers discussing yet another 
phase of this failure to choose. I quote: 

To adapt the President’s own picture of himself as a football 
captain, the two goals are in many respects at opposite ends of 
the field. By yet another figure of speech, the President is like an 
automobile driver. To revive business he steps on the gas, but 
the next instant, in order to achieve “social and economic read- 
ustment ”, he grabs the hand brake. The result is a series of vio- 


ent jerks, very bad for the machine, and just now creating a 
delicate situation. 


I say this with the greatest respect for the President and 
a full realization of his terrific difficulties and a free acknowl- 
edgment that there is no experience to guide our decisions. 
I speak as one who wants to help, as my record proves. But 
I am bound to speak in a plea that we seek one goal at a 
time. 

Now, let me get back to the pending bill. There is a direct 
analogy between this contemplation of the N.R.A. and the 
tariff upon the one hand, and the pending consideration in 
agricultural relief. The processing tax, under the theory of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, is supposed to be passed 
on to the consumer. Therefore the processing tax is sup- 
posed to increase the price of agricultural commodities, Mr. 
President, if it does increase the price of agricultural com- 
modities, then adequate tariff protection inevitably must 
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remain, and whether it remains or not, there can be no sale 
abroad of that surplus at the enhanced prices at home 
resulting from the processing tax. We are constantly pull- 
ing in opposite directions with our policies. 

As far as my own viewpoint is concerned in respect to 
essential agricultural reliefs—and a means of effective relief 
must be found—I am happy to say that the first vote I ever 
cast in this body, in 1928, was for the McNary-Haugen bill 
and the equalization fee as a means for caring for agri- 
cultural surpluses and for enforced agricultural cooperation 
and for stabilizing the situation without burden on the Public 
Treasury. If I dared to make a prophecy, it would be that 
sooner or later we shall return to the McNary-Haugen theory 
and the equalization-fee theory of handling the agricultural 
surpl We shall return to the agrarian leadership of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 
But in the meantime, Mr. President, I submit that America 
must choose precisely as the Secretary of Agriculture has 
challenged. But long before America has an opportunity to 
choose Congress and the administration must choose as to 
which of these divergent routes shall be pursued. 

I submit that it is utterly impracticable and impossible 
for us finally to approve a measure which proposes a series 
of contradictory amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, which in three different directions undertake, first, to 
identify one product as necessary on which to pay a process- 
ing tax; secondly, a product which shall partially pay a 
processing tax and for the balance of its benefit depend upon 
the Treasury; and, third, that there shall be commodities 
which pay no processing tax and depend upon the Treasury 
entirely for their bounty. Thus we renew allegiance to the 
original principle of a theory that has failed; yet we compli- 
cate it with a desertion of its sound fiscal program. Still 
worse, we are asked thus to proceed without any clear knowl- 
edge or information as to what precisely is proposed, as to 
how the funds shall be used, and as to the net results that 
may be reasonably anticipated. 

Speaking of the measure as a whole, and not the particu- 
lar dairy amendment now pending, I am utterly unable to 
approve a measure which instead of simplifying our situa- 
tion, instead of consolidating our ground, leads us still fur- 
ther into a maze in which our failure to choose the route 
which we propose to travel invites a greater measure of dis- 
aster, instead of an increased measure of relief. I want 
America to choose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CAREY. I heartily agree with the Senator from 
Michigan when he intimates that the administration is not 
consistent. In reading the book America Must Choose, I 
notice the Secretary states that we might have to eliminate 
the beet-sugar industry, the wool industry, and perhaps the 
flax industry. I should like to ask the Senator from Michi- 
gan a question. Would it not accelerate the elimination of 
those industries to put them under the A. A. A. and give them 
a processing tax? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I suspect it would. 
In other words, being specific, I should think that if the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture wanted to eliminate flax, as he has 
intimated to be his ultimate purpose, that the simple inclu- 
sion of flax in the bill under the amendment which the Sen- 
ate has just adopted would put flax almost entirely at his 
mercy. The difference in the case of the sugar-beet situa- 
tion is that we are proposing, if possible, to protect the use 
of that power by specific and adequate protections written 
into the bill itself. 

Mr. CAREY. I notice that this book, America Must 
Choose, is published by the Foreign Policy Association of 
New York and the World Peace Foundation of Boston. I 
should like to ask if any Member of the Senate knows 
whether they are farm organizations or not. I understood 
the Secretary was representing agriculture. 
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Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I have looked up to some 
extent the question as to whom those two organizations rep- 
resent, and I have come to the conclusion that both of them 
are adjuncts of the World Court and the League of Nations. 

Mr. CAREY. I am surprised. I thought both of them 
were farm organizations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I find myself in a strange position, 
speaking for an amendment to a bill when I am really in 
opposition to the bill itself. But sometimes a bad bill may 
be improved by changing it somewhat. 

I listened with interest to the statement made a few mo- 
ments ago by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 
He spoke about his attitude toward the McNary-Haugen bill. 
Personally I share the views that he then expressed. I voted 
for that bill every time I had a chance to, and voted to pass 
it over the veto of the President. I have always believed and 
believe now that that measure has in it a degree of relief for 
agriculture such as has not been offered by any other 
proposal. 

I rose particularly to say a word about the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 
He proposes to appropriate $150,000,000 to be used for two 
or three purposes. The first of these is to aid in the elim- 
ination of diseased dairy and beef cattle, including cattle 
suffering from tuberculosis. 

I always hesitate to impose any professional opinion upon 
the Senate. But I am sure Senators will forgive me for 
saying that the eradication of tuberculosis from cattle herds 
is of vital importance to the human family. 

Every time we go into a hospital devoted to bone and joint 
diseases, we see little chaps with hip-joint disease and other 
joint disease and involvement of the bones. Every one of 
the children in that hospital is there because he consumed 
milk contaminated with the germs of tuberculosis. 

Bovine tuberculosis is conveyed to the human family, par- 
ticularly to the children, through milk. Therefore, if we 
have any real interest in the welfare of the children, we can, 
through the adoption of this amendment, if the bill becomes 
enacted into law, do an act of mercy. 

My State has spent millions of dollars in the eradication 
of tubercular cattle. We have several counties in New York 
where there are now no reactors, no cattle infected with 
tuberculosis, so far as scientific test will determine. That 
was done at enormous expense, not alone the expense of 
making the examinations, the professional service rendered, 
but also the expense of reimbursing the farmers for the 
destroyed cattle. 

If we could destroy every tuberculous milk animal in the 
United States, we would do away with bone and joint dis- 
ease among the children of this country. So I am heartily 
in favor of the proposal of the Senator from Wisconsin 
that the appropriation be made for this humane purpose. 

I assume that subsection (2) on page 2 was intended to-be 
helpful in reestablishing dairy herds where they have been 
destroyed, or to take back to the subsistence farms healthy 
cows. The Senator from Wisconsin proposes that: 

Under rules and regulations to be promulgated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in conjunction with the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, for the purchase and transfer of dairy cows to 
farms which do not have dairy stock, for supplying milk and 
milk products for noncommercial family use. 

Once more I congratulate the Senator from Wisconsin 
because of his humane thought in connection with this 
particular situation. 

Then, of course, no one who has any love of humanity 
could fail to appreciate subsection (3): 

Not to exceed $50,000,000 for advances by the Secretary of Agri- 


culture to the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation for the pur- 
chase of dairy and beef products for distribution for relief pur- 


poses, 
I assure the Senate that bread lines are very long today 
in spite of all we have done to relieve unemployment. When 
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I walk down Sixth Avenue in my city and see in front of 
employment agencies the queues of men and women who 
are seeking work, I know that poverty abounds. So all the 
purposes set forth in this amendment appeal to my heart; 
and, regardless of what may happen to the other provisions 
of the bill, certainly we may well turn aside from those 
conditions which are purely economic to give consideration 
for a moment to a measure which has to do with the physical 
welfare of our people. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from 
New York whether or not the tubercular cows are sold for 
beef; and if they are sold for beef, whether or not the dis- 
ease is communicable in that way? 

Mr. COPELAND. I doubt if the disease would be com- 
municable from the consumption of beef which had been 
thoroughly cooked, but it violates the aesthetic sense, and 
every sense of decency that one possesses, to think that 
these tuberculous cattle should be consumed by the people. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Are they being consumed? 

Mr. COPELAND. They are not in my State. There dis- 
eased cattle are killed by employees of the State and are 
destroyed, and not alone buried, but lime is added in order 
that there may be a complete destruction of the carcass. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have no doubt that the 
Senator from New York is thoroughly familiar with the 
subject; I accept his opinion on it; and I have changed my 
mind with regard to how I shall vote on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if we are to vote on the 
amendment, I think we ought to have a full Senate pres- 
ent; and I suggest the absence of a quorum, unless the 
Senator from North Carolina wishes to speak. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I wish to make a few observations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; I will withhold the motion 
to enable the Senator from North Carolina to do so. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I thank my friend, the Senator from 
Tennessee, 

Mr. President, I have listened with unusual interest to the 
statements which have been made on this floor today by the 
senior Senator from the State of Wisconsin [Mr. La For. 
LETTE]. I have been interested because I have been im- 
pressed with the fact that, as evidenced by his address to 
this body, he has not only spoken in behalf of the American 
people as a whole, but he has spoken on behalf of the chil- 
dren of this land, as suggested by the able Senator from 
the great State of New York [Mr. Copetanp]. I have been 
interested further because every State in the entire Union 
unquestionably must, if not now, then sooner or later, inter- 
est itself in the great problem of wiping out and eradicating 
disease from the cattle and other domestic animals of all 
kinds in this country of ours. 

There is hardly a State in the Union today that has not 
appropriated immense sums for the eradication of tubercu- 
losis. In my State of North Carolina I am fortunate, indeed, 
in being able to proclaim to this august body that the cattle 
are not as generally affected there as they are in other 
States; but, at the same time, the western portion of that 
great State, from which the junior Senator from North Car- 
olina comes, is a mountainous section where a great dairy- 
ing industry is conducted. As a matter of fact, it is one 
of the chief industries of that section of North Carolina, as 
is well known to my friend the senior Senator from the 
State of Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. The people in that dairying 
section of my State, as in every other dairying section 
throughout the United States, are vitally interested in eradi- 
cating this terrible disease. I can see no reason against an 
appropriation by our Government, not only of a hundred 
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million dollars, but I believe that every man who sits within 
the sound of my voice would be glad to vote for an appro- 
priation of 10 times $100,000,000 if he felt that by so doing 
the expenditure of that immense sum would forever after 
wipe that dreaded disease from the face of North America. 

I am only sorry that every single Member of this body was 
not here a few moments ago when the able Senator from 
the State of Wisconsin brought to the attention of those who 
were present a letter from the wife of a farmer in his State, 
a letter that appealed to me as coming from the heart of an 
honest hard-working woman. How greatly I was impressed. 
I shall never forget when she said,.to paraphrase her words, 
“I only wish it were possible for my Government to give to 
me just my portion of all the cotton and of all the foodstuffs 
in the form of corn or wheat and rye, which the Government 
has destroyed by plowing up thousands upon thousands of 
acres of land which had been planted and cultivated. If 
that were possible, in all probability, I could be the proud 
possessor of two cotton dresses.” 

Some may probably feel that an appropriation of $150,- 
000,000 will increase the production of this industry, will 
bring about a greater production of milk, of cream, of butter, 
and of cheese. That is a silly idea, for the very reason that 
in this country of ours we have never yet experienced over- 
production. Since the creation of this, the greatest nation 
of all the earth, much as we have had, we have never had 
too much. It has never been a question of overproduction; 
it has been a question of underconsumption. That is the 
trouble. 

I am sometimes almost nauseated when I hear people say 
that the trouble in this country today is overproduction. It 
is not overproduction; it is underconsumption; and our 
products are not consumed because the people have not the 
money with which to buy them. In this land of plenty, in 
this land of 120,000,000 people, there are today millions who 
are actually undernourished; there are today many thou- 
sands who really are slowly starving because they are not 
properly nourished. It is a question of underconsumption. 

If Senators for a moment can pause and envision in their 
respective minds a hand sufficiently large to grasp within 
its palm all the wheat and all the corn which could be uti- 
lized in the making of flour and the making of corn meal, 
and then go further and envision the arm that holds that 
hand and picture it swinging around that immense head 
and scattering that wheat and that corn from the blue 
waters of the Atlantic to the Golden Gate of the Pacific, 
and from the heavily timbered forests of Michigan to the 
old pine-clad slopes of Florida or the plains of Texas, 
spreading a great sheet of grain stuffs all over this country 
from one end of it to the other, and letting that grain 
spiral downward to find its way into every house in this 
country where, hovering around the firesides, are men and 
women, mothers and fathers and children, who are hungry 
and in some cases actually starving—every bit of that over- 
production about which we hear so much would be con- 
sumed within a week’s time. 

Overproduction! There is no such thing as overproduc- 
tion; it is underconsumption. As I stand here and look at 


my noble friend from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the great Costigan 


cotton-growing State of the country, I am reminded again 
of that poor woman in the State of Wisconsin who wrote the 
pathetic, heart-rending letter in which she said that she 
only wished that she was the possessor of two cotton dresses. 
Yet we hear it said that we have overproduction! 

If, again, Senators can envision in their respective minds 
that immense hand sufficiently large to grasp within its 
palm every single hat and coat and pair of pants and red 
underwear and all the farm machinery and all the auto- 
mobiles and the tires in the country, and picture that hand 
swinging around that gigantic head, scattering that “ over- 
produced ” stuff throughout the length and breadth of this 
land, letting it fall into the farmyards and into the back 
yards of the people living in the cities and towns, where 
there is dire need and actual want—there would not be a 
thing left on the shelf of a store; there would not be a 
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thing left in a factory in this country. The trouble is that 
we have underconsumption, which is attributable to the fact 
that the people have not the money with which to buy. 

When I heard the Senator from Wisconsin speak a while 
ago of a certain paragraph of the amendment which he has 
submitted calling for the expenditure of several million dol- 
lars to supply to homes and to the farmers milk cattle where 
none may be found at this time, it reminded me that the 
fortunate people residing in this country today are the ones 
who are the possessors of small tracts of land on which the 
taxes are low—if such a place may be found anywhere within 
the confines of the 3,200 counties of this country—the man 
who has a roof over his head, the man who has a well or 
spring from which to draw water, the man who has a small 
patch of woods from which to cut his fuel, the man who has 
a good old-fashioned kindly faced milch cow to provide milk 
and butter and cream and cheese for his children. I would 
that it were possible for the Government to provide every 
family in the United States, in a position to care for it, with 
a milch cow for the children, a milch cow for the home. 
Nothing could be better; nothing would tend more toward 
3 millions upon millions in the cities to the farming 

ds. 

Eventually there will have to be a back-to-the-land move- 
ment. Our cities, like the cities in continental Europe and 
in Asia, are overcrowded. The greater portion of the suffer- 
ing being experienced in this land of plenty, and all over 
the earth, is being experienced by the millions in the great 
melting pots, such as New York, Chicago, St. Louis, London, 
Paris, Moscow, Leningrad; and the world itself will eventu- 
ally arrive at the time when there will be a back-to-the-land 
movement. 

Insofar as the junior Senator from North Carolina is con- 
cerned, he is going to support the amendment offered by the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] for the 
reasons stated by himself and for the reasons stated by that 
great representative of the people, the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Couzens Kean Reed 
Ashurst Cutting Keyes Reynolds 
Austin Dickinson Russell 
Bachman Dieterich La Follette Schall 
Bailey Dill Lewis Sheppard 
Bankhead Duffy Shipstead 
Barkley Erickson Lonergan Steiwer 
Black Fess McAdoo Stephens 
Bone Fletcher Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Frazier McGill Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley George McKellar Thompson 
Bulow Gibson McNary Townsend 
Byrd lass Metcalf ell 
Byrnes Goldsborough Murphy 
Capper Gore Neely Vandenberg 
Caraway Hale Norris Van Nuys 
Carey n Nye agner 
Clark OMahoney Walcott 
Connally Hatch Overton Walsh 
Coolidge Hayden Patterson Wheeler 
Copeland Hebert Pittman Whi 
Johnson pe 


Mr. LEWIS. I beg to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
Lonc], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], all called from the 
Chamber on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


AIR-MAIL CASUALTIES 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I send to the desk a copy of the 
Washington Times of this afternoon and ask the clerk to 
read the item which I have marked. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
[From the Washington Times of Mar. 9, 1934] 


TWO MORE DIE AS MAIL PLANES CRASH—TOLL UP TO EIGHT AS STORM 
AND BAD ENGINE TAKE LIVES; TWO IN SHIP SAVED 


Two more Army flyers crashed to their deaths today, bringing 
the total dead since the Army took over the job of flying the mail 
to eight, as the Senate Post Office Committee and the Black air- 
mail committee met here to draft a new bill returning the mail 
to private carriers. 

First Lt. Otto Wienecke crashed in a heavy snowstorm near 
Chardon, Ohio, He was 4 hours late and was believed to have lost 
his way in the terrific storm. 

The second casualty was at Daytona Beach, Fla., where Sgt. 
Ernest C. Bell was crushed to death when a heavily laden plane 
went into a spin at 500 feet shortly after taking off. 

Two other flyers in the plane, Lt. W. M. Reed and Radio Oper- 
ator Floyd Marshall, escaped with minor injuries. 

The committees here met behind closed doors to draft a measure 
in conformity with the President’s recommendations that the mail 
be returned to private carriers under rigid safeguards. Open 
hearings will be held later. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have had the news item read 
in order that I might express the hope which is in the hearts 
of most of the millions of Americans that the air-mail busi- 
ness be discontinued at least until some arrangement can be 
made that will indicate more safety than now is assured. I 
hope that the Postmaster General, who said in the hearings 
when the matter was before the committee that he did not 
feel he had any right to take into consideration the question 
of the loss of life, will change his attitude and that, by order 
of the President, he will return the carrying of the air mail 
at once to safe channels or else discontinue the service 
entirely until other arrangements can be made. That is the 
only reason why I had the item read. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
state to the Senate in what way he would suggest that the 
mail be taken away from the present carriers at this par- 
ticular time? What is the suggestion of the Senator? 

Mr. FESS. My suggestion, if the cancelation of the con- 
tracts cannot be withdrawn, is that we stop having the mail 
carried in the air for the time being, until some other 
arrangement can be made. I think the Senator will agree 
with me that mail service in the air is not sufficiently impor- 
tant to justify the sacrifice of human lives in this way. That 
is the only suggestion I have to make. 

Mr. LEWIS. Did the Senator bring forth that newspaper 
item and have it read, and make the suggestion he has 
made, with a view of reflecting on the administration as 
having done something wrong in this particular connection, 
or for the purpose of intimating that the unhappy death 
of these victims may be imputed to the administration? 

Mr. FESS. I do not need to bring forth anything to 
reflect upon the administration for its inhuman and un- 
American and indefensible conduct in changing the method 
of carrying the mails without first giving a hearing to both 
sides of the issue. I know that the Senator is a lawyer 
of great standing, and I have no doubt he will agree with 
me that every person charged with an offense has the right 
to be heard before punishment is visited upon him. If so, 
then what was done was un-American, from my standpoint. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then, what the Senator from Ohio is really 
doing is seeking to return to the administration of Mr. 
Brown, or, in the language of the bard, he is “ still harping 
upon my daughter? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I should be very glad to re- 
turn to Mr. Brown the administration of the mail service, 
which certainly would be far more creditable than what is 
being done now. 

Mr. LEWIS. And the presumption is, I take it, that by 
having this article read the Senator indicts the present 
administration with responsibility for these unfortunate 
calamities? 

Mr. FESS. Why, of course. 

Mr. LEWIS. Intimating that had Mr. Brown been in 
control, these lives would have been saved? 

Mr. FESS. I am not making that assumption. That is 
obvious. That is axiomatic. 
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Mr. LEWIS. In other words, it is obvious that had Mr. 
Brown remained in power these accidents would not have 
happened? A 

Mr. FESS. Certainly not. 

Mr. LEWIS. I assume it is very natural that the Senator 
from Ohio should make that observation; and I call attention 
to the fact. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator desires to go into that, we will 
spend the remainder of the day on it. 

Mr. LEWIS. We are in it now by the action of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. All right; then, I will take the floor for the 
remainder of the day. 

Mr. LEWIS. It is to be deplored that 13 unhappy indi- 
viduals have met the misfortune of death in flights conducted 
by private concerns that had nothing to do with the mail 
and which we must ascribe in a great degree to unfortunate 
atmospheric conditions; but I count it as quite unbecoming 
the eminent Senator from Ohio that he should have this 
article read today for the purpose of leaving before the coun- 
try the reflection that the present administration is respon- 
sible for these deaths, and should seek, in the adroit manner 
which he has adopted—which, I assure him, is less skillful 
than he assumes—to create a political issue, or bring a 
charge against the administration by leaving the impression 
that it was responsible for the unhappy calamities which 
have been recited. 

I ask the Senator, does he not now remember that but a 
few days ago—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I do not yield further. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator is not yielding. I am holding 
the floor. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is not holding the floor. I have 
the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then I should, in view of the conduct of 
the Senator from Ohio 

Mr. FESS. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then I ask the Senator if he will yield 
to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Ilinois? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to the Senator, but not for a 
speech. . 

Mr. LEWIS. How can I inform the Senator, and en- 
lighten him, except by that method? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Illinois has no ability to 
inform the Senator from Ohio. The Senator from Illinois is 
simply dealing in words; that is all. 

Mr. LEWIS. I did not quite hear the Senator. Will he 
make himself definite? What did the Senator say? 

Mr. FESS. I said that a multiplicity of words without 
thought is not information. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator has experience in that line, 
and can speak advisedly. [Laughter.] I was simply en- 
deavoring to express my view of the general disgust I know 
all will feel when we contemplate the purpose of introduc- 
ing this article. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio could not debate with 
the Senator from Illinois very long without experiencing 
that sensation. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois has taken occa- 
sion to insinuate that I was introducing this item of infor- 
mation for some other purpose than to call on the adminis- 
tration to stop the legalized murder that is now going on. 
That is not my purpose alone, but from every section of the 
country there come telegrams and letters asking that the 
mails be taken out of the air until at least there is some 
degree of safety assured to the pilots. When the Senator 
insinuates that the same thing would have occurred if the 
mail had been carried by pilots skilled in this service and 
prepared for safe flying, that we would have had the same 
results we have had when we send Army aviators into the 
air to do work for which they were not trained and for 
which they are paying the penalty of the supreme sacri- 
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fice, he is assuming what everybody here knows is not the 
fact. 

These deaths are occurring not because it is necessary 
but because Army aviators are sent into the air without 
properly equipped planes and without sufficient training, 
when they would not have been required to go had they not 
been sent on this particular mission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. That would not have occurred had the mail 
been carried by men trained in planes equipped for this 
particular service and equipped to fly through snowstorms. 
The pilot who fell in a snowstorm at Chardon, Ohio, could 
not see his way, and he was not flying under the two-way 
radio beams that would have kept his course correct. He 
went to his death in a plane that was not sufficiently 
equipped. 

The Senator will get nowhere by saying that the same 
thing would have happened if the pilot had been in a well- 
equipped plane, designed for the purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, it is unfair from any stand- 
point to charge the Army boys with going to their death 
through lack of skill when they are flying courses and in a 
service for which they were not trained. They are the most 
skillful operators of planes in the world for the particular 
service for which they are trained. No finer example of 
their skill has ever been given than the flight under General 
Foulois, involving a magnificent demonstration of flying 
throughout a full week. 

There were 500 planes in the air at once. A great fleet 
of them went from Detroit south over my own home. It was 
one of the most magnificent demonstrations that anybody 
ever saw. Those boys were flying in formation. They were 
flying as they had been trained to fly. It was announced 
that almost certainly, with the air filled with planes, some 
of those Army boys would meet death; but what was the 
fact? Not a single life was lost, and yet they flew in fleets 
like flocks of birds. As we watched them, it looked as if 
they were right close together. It was the most magnificent 
thing I ever saw. 

Those men were trained for that particular kind of flying. 
They would not have been doing that in a snowstorm, 
however, or at nighttime. If those same boys had been sent 
out to do blind flying in planes so equipped as to enable 
the pilots to keep their course by an announcement to one 
ear if they should go too far to the right, and an announce- 
ment to the other ear if they should go too far to the left, 
thus enabling them to keep on the course even blindfolded— 
which our Army planes are not equipped for, but which 
modern commercial planes are equipped for—there would 
not have been this loss of life. 

When my friend from Illinois asserts that my purpose in 
making this statement is simply to refiect on someone, I 
desire to say that I am making the statement of fact that 
this tragic loss of life is due to the change in the method 
of carrying the air mail; and the Senator can put the 
responsibility wherever he pleases to put it. It has to go, I 
think, to the President. 

Now, why do I say that? 

Mr. LEWIS. One never knows. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. The one who never knows is the Senator 
who interrupts me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand the testimony of Mr. 
Farley. When he was asked on the witness stand whether 
he had taken into consideration the possibility of the death 
of these pilots, did he take the position the Senator from 
Illinois has taken? He did not. He said that was not his 
business; that the lives of pilots could not enter into his 
consideration when he was dealing with this particular 
problem. He repeated that statement; and I am saying 
that not only is he responsible, but the responsibility is 
higher up, for the reason that he said, “I laid the matter 
before the President, and the President advised me to con- 
sult the Department of Justice. We did that, and we made 
our decision to take the step, and we did not consider either 
the industry that had been built up, or the effects upon 
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the industry, or the lives of the pilots”; and when he was 
asked why he did not consider those things, he said he 
did not think he had any right to consider them. 

If the Senator had listened, as I listened, to the testi- 
mony of the Postmaster General, and then had refreshed 
his mind, as I have done, by reading the transcript of his 
testimony stating that he did not consider that he could 
take these things into consideration, the Senator would 
understand why, having read about the accident resulting 
in the death of 2 other pilots of the Army, bringing the 
total number to 8, I have raised the question. 

Will not the President, by the issuance of an Executive 
order, take the mail out of the air until at least we can 
make some arrangement under which there will not be the 
necessity of a useless sacrifice of life? That is the purpose 
for which I had the article read, in the hope that the Sen- 
ator himself would be willing to join me and say that at 
least the mail should be taken from the air altogether, and 
if it cannot be turned back to the same companies, let the 
carriage of the mail through the air be suspended until 
companies can be equipped to do what seems to be necessary. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow an in- 
terruption, or does he prefer to have me wait until he shall 
have concluded, when I can take the floor? 

Mr. FESS. I will do just what the Senator wants. 

Mr. LEWIS. I would not want the Senator to yield with 
that understanding, for there would be nothing left of him. 

Mr. FESS. I would be very glad to be the victim of the 
Senator. I think I would enjoy it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Possibly the Senator would. I cannot say 
that the Senator would not enjoy it, because I think too 
much of him to visit anything on him that would cause him 
pain, 

Mr. FESS. That is mutual. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator tells the country that the Post- 
master General, in his presence, according to the testimony 
he read, said he was powerless to make a change such as 
the Senator says, in his judgment, should be made. I ask the 
Senator, in view of what he has said was his understanding, 
what steps has the Senator from Ohio taken to obtain in- 
formation or to ask of the President any aid, or whaf steps 
has he taken with a view to remedying these conditions? 
Why has he waited this length of time, during which these 
accidents could happen from atmospheric disturbances, and 
here in this public body attempt to ascribe those things to 
the administration, when from his position his complaint 
could have been addressed to the President of the United 
States or to the Postmaster General for action? What ex- 
cuse has the Senator for this parade of theatricals we have 
heard this afternoon? 

Mr. FESS. Any request I might have made to the Presi- 
dent of the United States would not have had any effect on 
the smearing campaign that has been followed by the ad- 
ministration in attempting to blacken the reputation of a 
former administration. I am not such a fool as to expect 
that the President would pay any attention to any request 
I might make that this thing should stop. 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course, the President is a wise man and 
would not pay attention to some people. [Laughter.] But 
I ask the Senator again whether he took any step whatever; 
and if he did not, how can he admit to himself such conduct 
as comporting with his solicitude where, seeing the situa- 
tion and the possible danger, he makes no effort, either by 
word or by action, to avoid it, and not until now, when he 
may get some political advantage to himself or to his party, 
does he make this public assault and slander upon the 
President of the United States? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that is an innocent statement. 
I admire the innocency of the Senator from Illinois. All 
that took place was in the committee. Mr. Farley, the Post- 
master General, was before the committee. He was asked 
what he was going to do. He had no suggestion to make as 
to what he was going to do. We have no suggestion up to 
date, except in the letter from the President and the bill 
introduced today looking to a return to private enterprise 
equipped to perform this work in safety. There is not an 
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“iota of reason for having that legislation. All they propose 
to do could be done under existing law without any new 
legislation. N 

If it is a change of rates that is desired, the authority is 
found in the Watres-McNary law. If it is elimination or 
cancelation of any part of a contract that is wanted, they 
can accomplish it under the law. The only thing that can 
be required under the existing law is that when a contract 
is changed or canceled the other party must be given 45 
days in which to have a hearing. But the administration 
did not grant 5 minutes to the companies before canceling 
all the contracts, with the provision in the law that a con- 
tract can be canceled at any time, but that the parties shall 
have 45 days for opportunity to be heard. This action was 
taken without rime or reason, the most un-American thing 
I have ever known, and the Senator from Illinois rises and 
says, What were you doing in order to rectify it?“ 

The committee has been at work every day until today, 
and it seems to me it would have been an imposition upon 
the committee for anyone else to take the matter up with 
the President, when the President himself had ordered this 
action, as was testified by the Postmaster General. 

Mr. President, I think I will take the time to read the 
testimony of the Postmaster General. I had not intended 
to do so, but it is so very important that I think I will read it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. If I understand the Senator in his last dec- 
laration, his solicitude is not so tender for the unhappy mis- 
fortunes and the loss of the lives of those to whom he has 
alluded; it has now gotten back to its original purpose, the 
rescue of those who had the private contracts, who had ob- 
tained them by fraud, and were enjoying them in crime, and 
the Senator wanted them to have 45 days more of enjoy- 
ment in looting the Treasury. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is a distinguished lawyer 

Mr. LEWIS. Sometimes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Always, except when he is playing politics in 
the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. LEWIS. How could the Senator know that? 

Mr. FESS. When he is in a courtroom he stands very 
high, not only in the opinion of his associates but of those 
who read about the utterances of the great lawyer. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senator. Some day I will say 
something equally nice of him, and we will leave it there. 
(Laughter.] F 

Mr. FESS. Yet, Mr. President, in the face of that, he 
assumes that the conduct of the Postmaster General is war- 
ranted when he cancels a contract without one word of evi- 
dence on the part of those who have been injured, though he 
knows that the meanest criminal on the face of the earth, if 
he is a citizen of the United States, is entitled to his day in 
court. But here an industry in which $300,000,000 of in- 
vested capital is involved, in which hundreds of American 
citizens have their all invested, employing 22,000 of the best- 
skilled pilots and personnel that ever sat at a wheel in an 
airplane, by one fell stroke is struck down, a verdict without 
trial, a conviction without those interested being permitted 
to make a defense. 

Without a word of explanation they are stricken down on 
an allegation of fraud, with no willingness to have the state- 
ment of fraud refuted, and it is all to be done at the cost 
of a great industry and at the cost of human lives, and then, 
when the man in charge is called upon, he says, “ That was 
not to be considered. I did not think I had any right to 
take that into consideration.” I do not want to be unkind 
to Postmaster General Farley. 

Mr. LEWIS. It is not a question of being unkind. Will 
the Senator be just? 

Mr. FESS. I will be. I will be more just than the Sen- 
ator is when he is defending an unjust performance, as he 
is now defending one. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator insist that if a man is 
caught looting the Treasury, he must be given 45 days’ 
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notice before the policeman arrests him or before he is 
brought before a court of law? 

585 FESS. It must be understood whether he is a robber 
or not. 

Mr. LEWIS. It seems to be understood. Many of them 
confessed. 

Mr. FESS. It is understood by the promoters of the 
smearing campaign, but it is understood by nobody else. 
The Senator is not getting anywhere standing here and 
defending an act which he knows is indefensible. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Ohio charges that an act 
is indefensible because when anything is taken from his 
friends, those who have been his political allies, it is wholly 
indefensible however corrupt they may be in their conduct. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator would not say that except when 
he is in a tight place, as he is now. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator refer to the enactment of 
the prohibition laws when he says a tight place? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is now arguing prohibition? 

Mr. LEWIS. I should like to prohibit some things, if I 
could do so. 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator ought to apply his argu- 
ment to himself and prohibit himself, especially putting a 
padlock upon the free utterance of statements which he 
himself, as a lawyer, would not commend in his own practice. 

Mr. LEWIS. I say to the Senator I would also commend 
the doctrine that when one is caught in a crime he should 
be apprehended as quickly as possible, and that no party 
affiliation, or arrangement by one who was the beneficiary 
of a party, should afford him the joy and pleasure of con- 
tinuing to loot the Treasury for 45 more days, while he 
destroyed the evidence of his guilt so that he could not be 
convicted. 

Mr. FESS. What is the use of yielding 

Mr. LEWIS. None whatever. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Not a bit, for utterances such as the Senator 
from Illinois is making. It is absolutely a waste of time. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the Senator yield for a question as to 
two of the figures he gave? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator made the statement that there 
were 22,000 pilots engaged in operating the air mail, as I 
understood him, and $300,000,000 invested in it. May I ask 
the Senator from where those figures came? 

Mr. FESS. Three hundred million dollars is a little below 
the estimates. 

Mr. BLACK. What estimates? 

Mr. FESS. It is estimated that $70,000,000 is invested in 
the manufacture of the airplanes themselves. There is 
more than $100,000,000 invested in industries producing ma- 
terial for the airplanes. There is at least $160,000,000 in- 
vested in private and municipal airports, according to the 
reports as to air development, published about a year ago. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator, then, did not intend to leave 
the impression that there was $300,000,000 invested in the 
transport companies that were carrying the mail? 

Mr. FESS. No, no. I am speaking of the industry as a 
whole. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not assume that the Senator meant 
there were 22,000 pilots carrying the air mail? 

Mr. FESS. I will have to refresh my memory on the fig- 
ures. My statement from memory was that there are 
22,000 pilots engaged in the air business. I should want to 
verify that figure. 

Mr. BLACK. In carrying the air mail? 

Mr. FESS. No; in all aviation business. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator have the figures as to 
the number carrying the air mail? 

Mr. FESS. I think I have; although I do not have them 
in my mind. 

Mr. BLACK. Less than 1,000, is it not? 

Mr. FESS. I think all of that. 

Mr. President, let me refresh the Senators’ minds. I did 
not intend to make this reference, but the matter has come 
to the point where I must do it. I want to say again that I 
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do not desire to reflect upon Postmaster General Farley. I 
know, as every Senator must know, that the head of a De- 
partment cannot be expected to know all the details of the 
Department. We have all been simply amazed at the de- 
tailed information possessed by Postmaster General Walter 
Brown. The way he carried the details in his mind was to 
me most amazing as I sat and listened to his testimony. 
Anyone who will read the transcript of the testimony will 
recognize that he is possessed of a wonderful store of de- 
tailed information concerning the Post Office Department. 
Mr. Farley comes to the Post Office Department without 
any particular knowledge of the business of the Department. 
I am not criticizing that. He takes over the work of the 
greatest business connected with our Government, that of 
the Post Office Department, and whatever is done he has to 
do; he has to bear the responsibility. Of course, he cannot 
know all the details. He has to rely upon his lieutenants 
for them and he has to rely especially upon his counsel. 
But I admit that when he went on the witness stand and 
answered the questions asked I felt considerably embarrassed 
for Mr. Farley, because his lack of acquaintance with the 
Department of which he was the head was simply pitiable, 
and people all around the hearing room said, “Is not that 
too bad? and so on. When the subject of air mails was 
reached this is what Mr. Farley said, when Senator AUSTIN 
asked the question: 
Are you familiar, Mr. Farley, with the institution of passenger 
and express carriage and mail carriage that have been 
built up in the years before you came into office? 
Postmaster General FarLEY. I realize it was quite an extensive 
genre Austin. I wonder if you can tell us how many men 
that is, unskilled workmen and skilled workmen and office help and 


others—obtained their livelihood in that institution? 
Postmaster General FARLEY. I haven't any idea. 


I do not think that is a subject of criticism. People 
might say he ought to have known, especially if he was 
going to strike down this industry, how many people would 
be affected. 


Senator AUSTIN. It was a great number, wasn't it? 

Postmaster General FARLEY. I would assume so. 

Senator Ausr. The institution has cost lives of men, sac- 
rificed small investors and investments by large investors, has it 
not? 

Postmaster General Fartey. I would assume s0. i 

Senator Austin. It was really the most outstanding institution 
that had come through the depression, was it not? 

Postmaster General Fariey. It was an outstanding institution. 

Senator Austin. And by the sudden cancelation of those con- 
tracts, without hearing the contractors themselves, you put an 
end immediately, suddenly, without warning, to a very splendid 
institution, didn't you? 

Postmaster General Fartey. Well, in view of the facts, I looked 
upon it as my duty to take the action that I did. 

Senator Austin. And didn’t you contemplate, when you did 
that, that in the effort to substitute something for it, suddenly 
thrown together, that the lives of other men would be put to 
hazard? 


I want the Senator from Illinois to listen to this: 


That in the effort to substitute something for it, suddenly 
promn, together, that the lives of other men would be put to 

Postmaster General Fartey. We did not give any consideration 
to that feature of it at that time. We had certain facts before 
us, Senator, and I felt it was my plain duty, according to the law, 
to act as I did. 

He had before him certain facts alleged, but there never 
was a chance given to anyone against whom they were 
alleged to make any statement in refutation, and the Sen- 
ator, as a lawyer, would never tolerate that sort of practice. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, there have now been 
eight fiyers, all told, killed in Army planes. Is that correct? 

Mr. FESS. That is what I understand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. During the same period there have been 
two planes which formerly carried mail destroyed and 13 
people killed in the destruction of those planes. Is that 
not correct? 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is that correct? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio is not on the witness 
stand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am asking the Senator a question. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I will answer it in my own way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
refers to 2 passenger planes, 1 carrying 8 people, going 
down in the mountains. He is referring to 2 planes lost 
on two separate dates, and assumes that the loss of those 
planes answers the charge that is made against the Gov- 
ernment that 8 Army planes have gone down, in which 8 
pilots have been killed, and 13 planes have been wrecked, 
and these planes were wrecked in sections which were not 
mountainous, most of them being lost between the Atlantic 
seaboard and Chicago, and none being lost in the 
mountains. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that is not the purpose 
of my question. The purpose of my question is simply 
this: In 2 of the planes 13 people lost their lives. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In 8 of the planes 8 people lost their 
lives. Has the Senator on a single occasion, in connection 
with the subject of the air mail, called the attention of 
the Senate publicly to the loss of those 13 lives? 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And has he not continuously harped 
upon the loss of the 8 lives in the Army planes? 

Mr. FESS. No. The Senator is on thin ice there. The 
lives that are lost through the destruction of the Army 
Planes are lost by the action of the Government. The lives 
that are lost in the transport planes by private individuals 
are not lost due to the action of the Government. When 
the action of the Government is the cause of the death of 
8 different pilots on 8 different days, then it becomes a 
question whether we should not stop it, because it is due to 
the action of our Government. 

The Senator from Tennessee cannot get anywhere by 
saying that we have not raised our voices in criticism when 
the two commercial planes fell in mountainous country, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Although the two planes formerly car- 
ried the mail, and although 13 people lost their lives in the 
fall of those planes, the Senator does not say a word about 
the loss of the 13 lives, but confines himself solely to the 8. 
I may be on thin ice, but I do want to say that I am not in 


Mr. FESS. I am not playing the game that the Senator 


from Tennessee is undertaking to play. I am calling atten- 
tion to the useless sacrifice of Army pilots flying in planes 
not properly equipped, and the Senator must know that we 
shall be obliged to make a change. I understand—and if I 
am wrong the press is the source of my error—that the plane 
fiying from Salt Lake City to Cheyenne, in which the eight 
passengers were lost, was not a mail plane. Even if it had 
been a mail plane, that service is not on a parity with that 
which involves our sending the Army flyers out, because we 
have the control of the Army flyers and we can take them 
out of the air, as I think we ought to, and it seems to me 
that the Senator should join with me in the request that 
they be taken out, especially in bad weather. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator said a while ago that in 
my reasoning I was treading on thin ice. I may be; I do 
not know; but the Senator is certainly in mighty thin air 
in the argument he is now making. 

Mr. FESS. I am trying to keep the Government out of 
the air until it is prepared to go into the air. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator ought to have a 
little compassion for the 13 people who were killed. 

Mr. FESS. I have. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I have compassion for all of them. 

Mr. FESS. I do not know how far the Senator thinks 
he has gotten in that statement. He is evidently trying to 
excuse the responsible government in charge of the Army 
for the sacrifice of eight of our boys who could not say 
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“No”, because it is not their business to say what they shall 
do. They are told to do something, and they must do it. 
The Senator said that sacrifice under that condition is not 
different from sacrifice under the condition of the two planes 
to which he calis my attention. Of course, anyone arguing 
that way is not in a position to accept anything that any- 
one else may say. 
Let me continue with Mr. Farley’s testimony: 


Senator AvsTIN. Didn't you contemplate when you canceled 
these contracts that, in the effort to substitute something for 
it, suddenly thrown together, that the lives of other men would 
be put to hazard? 

Postmaster General FaRLEY. We did not give any consideration 
to that feature of it at that time. We had certain facts before 
us, and I felt it was my plain duty, according to the law, to act 
as I did. 

Senator Ausrrx. Let me ask you this, Mr. Farley: Did you con- 
sider that the people of our country were beginning to appreciate 
the passenger service and make use of it, and that their use 
of that passenger service had proved to be beneficial to the 
Government? 

Postmaster General FarLEY. I don’t think I had any right to 
take that feature of it into consideration. 


Mr. President, if I interpret aright the statement of the 
Postmaster General just read, it does not make any dif- 
ference whether we destroy property or not, it does not 
make any difference whether we break a contract and cancel 
it without giving the contractor a chance to be heard, it 
does not make any difference how many lives we are going 
to lose by installing an ill-equipped service. That is not 
our business. I think the Postmaster General ought not to 
have made that statement. 


Senator Austin. Did you in fact consider that during these 
4 years of the administration preceding you, the amount of the 
service, the extent of it, the rapidity of it, and the excellence of 
it, had increased whereas the cost had been decreased? 

Postmaster General Fartey. I did not take that into considera- 
tion at all. 

. — 0 * . * . 

Senator Austin. As a matter of fact, whether it was considered 
or not, you did inaugurate a substitute method of carrying the 
mails, did you not? 

Postmaster General FARLEY. Yes; we did. 

Senator Austin. And when did they go into effect? 


Then there was considerable lack of certainty as to just 
what date it took effect, but that is scarcely of any particular 
value to us at the moment. 


Senator Austin. Do you know whether James V. Eastman was 
killed in the service, trying to substitute something else for this 
institution which you had put an end to? 

Postmaster General Fartey. If you say that the records show 
that he was Killed in carrying the mail, that is true, but I am 
not sure as to the name or place. 

Senator Austin. Then you don't know whether he was killed on 
the first day you started or not? 

Postmaster General Fantxr. No, I don't. 


Then he referred to the falling of the plane that carried 
eight passengers. 


Senator Austin. What do you say as to whether you know three 
young men were killed in preparation for carrying the air mail? 

Postmaster General FARLEY. I regret that those boys lost their 
lives. 

Senator Austin. I know, but were they killed in preparation 
for carrying the mails? 

Postmaster General Farrer. I don't know whether they were 
ten in preparation for it, or in carrying it. I haven't the facts 

‘ore me, 

Senator Austin. Did Lt. J. H. Gibson, en route from Middle- 
town, Pa., to Columbus, Ohio, to begin air-mail duties, take to 
his parachute in a heavy snow storm at Mansfield, Ohio, and his 
plane crash on February 18? 

Postmaster General FARLEY, I do not know whether it is a fact 
or not. 

Senator Austin. Do you know whether Lt. Edward T. Gorman, 
carrying the air mail from Miami to New York, nosed over and 
damaged his plane at Greenville, S. C.? 

Postmaster General Fartey. No; I don't know whether that is 
correct or not. 

Senator Austr. Don't you know that Lt. W. E. Thomas cracked 
a tail skid in landing at Fort Worth and his mail was sent on 
in another plane February 19? 

Postmaster General FARLEY. I am not familiar with the particu- 
lar incident, 


It is difficult, Mr. President, in the light of these questions 
and answers to believe that the Postmaster General is to 
be interpreted just as he answered the questions. In other 
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words, the lives of these pilots are not a matter of concern 
to him. That is not a matter he should take into considera- 
tion. He carried out his plan on the ground suggested by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], that the contracts 
were fraudulent and therefore they had to be summarily 
dealt with, and that summary dealing would necessitate 
denying those charged any opportunity to be heard. That 
is the way in which Postmaster General Farley took his 
position upon the suggestion and instruction of counsel. 

Mr. President, on another occasion, and it will not be 
long deferred, I propose to take up the question of the legal- 
ity of these contracts. Every one must admit that there has 
been no fraud proved as yet. We should not reach a con- 
clusion by an ex parte proceeding. The committee had at 
its side representatives from the legal department of the 
Government without cessation at any sitting of the com- 
mittee, and if there is any fraud involved the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis] knows that the only way to proceed is 
to indict the men guilty of fraud. Such a proceeding would 
afford them a trial where they could be heard. Yet here are 
25 companies that by ex parte action, without ever giving 
them 1 hour to be heard, without an indictment, without a 
hearing, are charged with fraud, pronounced guilty, and a 
decision rendered without any trial whatever. That cannot 
ever be justified. 

If the Senator says that the Postmaster General acted 
because he had no other basis on which to act, then he as- 
sumes that there was no possibility of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral's being mistaken or in error. I can show, as any Sena- 
tor here can show, if he will examine the record, that there 
was no fraud of any sort, and that every act that was per- 
lige was within not only the letter but the spirit of the 

W. 

We will take it up at the proper time and see whether the 
Senator can get away with what he is now alleging, that 
there was not any right to wait to have these people heard 
in their defense. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, then may I say, before the 
Senator takes it up—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCarran in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. Before the Senator takes up the subject, 
which he threatens to take up, I hope he will prepare him- 
self to answer the query I submit to him now: What inter- 
est has the distinguished Senator from Ohio in these com- 
panies or their welfare or their standing, and what interest 
has he in the subject matter by which he finds it agreeable 
to advocate in behalf of these brigands and their brigandage 
against his own Government and against his own country? 

Mr. FESS. I will answer that question now. 

Mr. LEWIS. I should like to have the Senator do so; it 
would relieve his conscience and that of some of his friends. 

Mr. FESS. No; it will not relieve my conscience, because 
my conscience, not like that of the Senator, is wholly 
guiltless. 

Mr. President, I have no interest in any company, and I 
must confess I know no officer of any company as an Officer. 
I have seen Paul Henderson; I have seen his name; I do not 
know with which company he is associated. I know Mr. 
MacCracken, but the only thing I know about him is the 
foolish mistake he made, which I regretted. However, I 
know him only as the representative of air-mail companies, 
but I do not know what companies they are. I do not know 
the personnel of these companies. I am reading the tran- 
script in order to familiarize myself with the details as to 
these companies. i 

Mr. LEWIS. Then I ask the Senator, will he say to the 
Senate now that he approves of the conduct of these com- 
panies as shown by the evidence and the disclosures that 
have been brought out in the examination? 

Mr. FESS. There has not been anything shown by evi- 
dence that cannot be refuted, but the refutation has not 
been permitted. 
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Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator approve of what has 
transpired in connection with these companies as has been 
shown by the evidence? 

Mr. FESS. I do not approve or disapprove until I have 
both sides furnished me. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator has no opinion either way, 
why does he advocate one side? 

Mr. FESS. I am not advocating one side. I am against 
the advocacy by the Senator of one side; and I am trying 
to get a hearing for the other side. 

Mr, CLARK and Mr. LEWIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield further; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FESS. I will not yield for a moment. I hope that 
the way will open so that the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bartey]—and I mention him because 
he is Chairman of the Committee on Claims—I hope the way 
will open for that committee, under the direction of that 
lawyer, to make an investigation of these contracts and hear 
the side of the contractors as well as the side which has been 
promoted by the committee. If that can be done, I will be 
thoroughly satisfied. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator just a moment ago made a 
remark which certainly constitutes a very serious reflection 
on the special committee investigating air-mail contracts, if 
it be true. 

“Mr. FESS. What was that remark? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Ohio said that an oppor- 
tunity for the refutation of these charges had been refused. 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator knows anything 

Mr. FESS. I have not said it was refused. 

Mr. CLARK. I think I am quoting the Senator verbatim. 
If the Senator knows anybody who has tried to testify before 
that committee in connection with any of the air-mail com- 
panies who has been refused an opportunity to testify, I 
should like to have him name him. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will permit me just a moment 
longer, it is exactly the same proposition that the Senator 
from Ohio attempted to get away with here about 3 or 4 
weeks ago, when he came in and said that Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown had been refused an opportunity to testify. The 
Senator—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I do not yield further. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator came in and made the re- 
mark 

Mr. FESS. I do not yield any further. 

Mr. CLARK. Very well. I will speak in my own time 

- when the Senator concludes. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio did not say that Mr. 
Brown—— , 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator did say it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio has 
the floor. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio did not say that Mr. 
Brown had been refused a hearing. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Ohio stated—and he was 
going into it in more detail thereafter—that the committee 
had been unfair 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Because Mr. Brown had not been given an 
opportunity to testify. 

Mr. FESS. Precisely; I said that. 

Mr. CLARK. And the Senator offered Mr. Brown as a 
witness; but it was only after 2 weeks, by repeated jabbing 
on this floor, that the Senator finally got desperate and 
actually produced Mr. Brown. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Missouri is entirely in 
error when he says that I said that Mr. Brown had been 
refused a hearing; I said nothing of the kind; I said that the 
committee had not proceeded fairly toward Mr. Brown by 
not calling him here when they were making charges; that 
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he was the one man who had all the facts and could give 
them the facts if they would only give him a chance. It was 
on that occasion that the chairman of the committee said, 
“We will be very glad to hear Mr. Brown any time he signi- 
fies a desire to come, provided he waives immunity.” He 
did not use that expression, but that is what he meant. 
Then I said. We will see whether or not we cannot get him 
here at once.” That was on Friday, and Mr. Brown was 
here on Monday. 

Mr. CLARK. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
the first complaint of the Senator from Ohio as to the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Brown was made about 2 weeks before the 
incident of which he now speaks, and after there had been 
repeated references in this Chamber to the fact that Mr. 
Brown had not appeared. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will 
bear me out in that statement. 

Mr. FESS. That is all right. Mr. Brown had not ap- 
peared, but the Senator said that I said the committee had 
refused to hear Mr. Brown. 

Mr, CLARK. That was the plain inference of the Sen- 
ator’s remark. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no; it was not. For me to say that the 
committee had refused to hear Mr. Brown, when I do not 
think that the committee had ever said anything about it, 
would be totally unfair and untrue. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator may, if he wants to do that, 
stand on the statement which, as I recall exactly, was that 


Mr. Brown had not been given an opportunity to testify —— 


Mr. FESS. That is it; I said that. 

Mr. CLARK. To which I rejoined that naturally the com- 
mittee did not want to grant Mr. Brown immunity; and 
when the Senator from Alabama was asked the direct 
question as to whether Mr. Brown ever had had an oppor- 
tunity to testify and been refused, he made the explicit 
statement that Mr. Brown had never offered to testify and, 
therefore, had never been refused an opportunity to testify. 
Then the Senator from Ohio came back and said he had 
not intended to draw that inference, which is obviously the 
only inference which could be drawn from his remarks, 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator from Missouri is now stat- 
ing the situation as it is; but he made the statement that I 
said that the committee had refused to hear Mr. Brown, 
and now he says that what I said was an inference that 
the committee had refused to hear him. I want to say to 
my friend that I never meant that as an inference. I knew 
that the committee had never invited Mr. Brown. That is 
one thing that I disliked. I wanted them to invite him, 
because I knew Mr. Brown would give the information they 
needed; and I complained when it was whispered that he 
was not going to be subpenaed on the ground that he would 
not waive immunity. There never was a more insulting ref- 
erence—it was not meant to be—that Mr. Brown would not 
come down here unless he was subpenaed. Mr. Brown has 
nothing to conceal. Everything that Mr. Brown did 

Mr. CLARK. If Mr. Brown has nothing to conceal, why 
did he burn the records? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, he burnt no records; that is 
another innuendo; that is another rumor. 

Mr. CLARK. I will say to the Senator that that is not 
intended as an innuendo, either. 

Mr. FESS. What is not so intended? 

Mr. CLARK, My remark that if Mr. Brown had nothing 
to conceal, he would not have burned the records. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Brown burned no records, and the Sena- 
tor cannot prove that he burned any records. Mr. Brown 
stated that he did not burn any records. Why does the 
Senator stand here and say that he burned records? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Brown’s own employee stated that he 
burned records under Mr. Brown’s direction. 

Mr. FESS. After he said that he stated that they made 
him say that, that he did not mean to say that. 

Mr. BLACK. Who said that? 

Mr. FESS. The same man, Mr. Maher. 

Mr. BLACK. To whom did he say that? 

Mr. FESS. He said that to Mr. Brown. 
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Mr. BLACK. The Senator says that because Mr. Brown 
makes a statement. 

Mr. FESS. And Mr. Brown testifled to it on the witness 
stand. 

Mr. BLACK. If Mr. Brown stated that under oath, that 
might have convinced the Senator. Mr. Maher says under 
oath that that is false. 

Mr. FESS. Maher says that is false? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. I have his affidavit, if the Senator 
wants to see it. 

Mr, FESS. A man who is in the employ of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee probably would say that. 

Mr. BLACK. That is the way the Senator feels because 
of his intense partisanship, but the Senator has made a 
statement on the floor that as a fact Mr. Maher has stated 
that he swore that he was directed to burn those papers 
because he was made to do it. That is not true; and, in 
addition to that, Mr. Brown does not deny, and did not deny 
on the stand, that he gave the instructions to destroy cer- 
tain papers. The issue was whether he gave instructions 
to destroy personal papers or official papers. Mr. Brown 
did not deny—and the Senator knows that he did not deny, 
because the Senator was there—that he gave instructions 
to destroy those particular papers, which he said were per- 
sonal. The issue was between Mr. Brown and Mr. Maher 
as to whether or not they were personal or official. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I am not going into any of 
these details which are not covered by the testimony. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator has been doing it. 

Mr. FESS. The testimony is here, and the Senate is 
going to have an opportunity to hear all the testimony that 
was given by Mr. Brown. He gave it before the committee, 
and the Senate is going to hear it read from my place here 
before we get through with it. Mr. Brown said nothing of 
the sort that the Senator from Alabama states he said. 

He said that he asked Mr. Macpherson, his personal secre- 
tary, to go over his personal file and to take out the papers 
that were purely personal, and he asked to have them placed 
in a box. Mr. Brown never saw that box and Mr. Macpher- 
son had charge of it. As to what was to be done with the 
papers, Mr. Brown does not state that he ordered them de- 
stroyed, and especially there was not any statement that 
they were to be burned. Mr. Brown’s testimony is of record 
and it will be read here when the time comes to read it. 

I did not intend to get into anything of that sort. There 
will be plenty of time for us to do that later on. What I 
wanted to do at this time was to call attention to the useless 
sacrifice of American Army pilots in flying the mail, and 
when I did that the Senator from Illinois took offense and 
stated that I had not any purpose except to reflect upon the 
administration. My purpose is to call the attention of the 
American people to a condition which ought to be discon- 
tinued. That is as far as I had intended to go in this mat- 
ter, and I should think that the Senator from Illinois would 
be willing to join me in the request that until we have 
equipped planes and pilots trained to fly the radio beam, and 
under the two-way radio system, we ought to take the Army 
out of the air-mail business. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THomas of Utah in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Nevada? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator subscribe to the prin- 
ciple that a fraudulent contract should never be tolerated 
by the American Government? 

Mr. FESS. What is the question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator from Ohio subscribe 
to this principle, that a fraudulent contract should never be 
subscribed to by the American people after the fraud is 
discovered? 

Mr. FESS. After the fraud is proved, no. 

Mr. McCARRAN. After it is discovered? 

Mr. FESS. After the fraud is proved. When the Sen- 
ator says after the fraud is discovered, he means to infer 
that after the discovery of the fraud, there is to be no 
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chance to have it disproved as alleged. If the Senator 
would say, Does the Senator from Ohio subscribe to the 
principle that a fraudlent contract should not be tolerated 
by the Government”, I would say, Les; absolutely“, but 
before the contract is canceled I would want to have the 
fraud established, and it cannot be established when only 
one side is heard. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, when the fraud is ad- 
mitted by those who entered into it, would the Senator then 
consider that it was established by prima facie evidence? 

Mr. FESS. No; I would want to know what the purpose 
was on the part of those who made the admission. That 
is very obvious here. Some people would be very glad to 
be favorably considered in the new administration, in the 
awarding of new contracts, and very likely it would be easy 
for them to assume that some interpretation in a matter 
admitting of difference of opinion might give them a chance 
if they joined the administration’s forces. When a man 
admits there is fraud, I want to know just what the admis- 
sion is, and what is back of the admission. 

Mr. President, I have said about all I wanted to say at this 
time about the air mail. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator accused me a moment ago of 
misquoting him when I said that the Senator had stated 
that the committee had declined to permit Mr. Brown to 
testify. I would like to call the Senator’s attention to page 
2107 of the Recorp, near the top of the first column. The 
Senator is quoted in the Recorp in this way, following a 
remark by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]: 

Mr. President, it is that sort of thing that I resent. Everything 
is innuendo; everything is rumor. 

Mr. FESS. I said that. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator continued: 

It is unfortunate that this body will permit a committee to op- 
erate like a grand jury in investigating a matter of great interest 
and decline to call the one person who has information. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I can see that when I say the Senate 
committee “decline to call”, that might be interpreted as 
indicating that I meant they declined to give an opportunity 
to testify on a request to call. I did not say any request 
was denied. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thought, after this colloquy 
on the preceding occasion, the matter had been cleared up. 
I understood then that the Senator was drawing a distinc- 
tion between the committee failing to call Mr. Brown and 
the committee giving him an opportunity to appear. The 
committee offered Mr. Brown an opportunity to appear, and 
he did appear. The Senator comes back this afternoon, 
however, and repeats the statement, or gives the same im- . 
pression from his remarks, that the committee has refused 
to allow the air-mail operators to come in and make a de- 
fense against fraud charges, when the fact is that the com- 
mittee has never refused anybody who tendered his testi- 
mony an opportunity to appear and testify. 

Mr. FESS. No, Mr. President; that is a misconstruction 
again. What I say is that the mail contracts were canceled 
without calling these people in. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator did not say without calling 
them. He said a while ago that the contracts had been 
canceled 

Mr. FESS. Les. 

Mr. CLARK. Without these people being given an op- 
portunity to come in and prove their case. 

Mr. FESS. Precisely. 

Mr. CLARK. If they are willing to waive immunity, they 
can come in and testify any time they want to. I am 
speaking on behalf of the committee without any authority 
to do so, but I am sure the Senator from Alabama will back 
me up in that statement. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that is a fine situation. The 
mail contracts are canceled, the deed is done, the death blow 
is struck. Now, if they want to waive immunity, let them 
come in. That is a nice statement. That is a fine justi- 
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fication of the conduct of the administration. Cancel the 
contracts, and after it is done then say, “If they want to 
come in, let them come in.” 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield there, it is per- 
fectly obvious that the theory on which the Postmaster 
General acted was that when fraud was shown, when these 
men had stood by, with all the damaging testimony brought 
forward, and had not come forward and volunteered their 
testimony to the committee, the contracts should be can- 
celed. Certainly the theory of the Senator from Ohio would 
go to the effect that the contracts should not have been 
canceled 

Mr. FESS. Certainly not. 

Mr. CLARK. Until any party shown to be guilty of crimi- 
nal fraud had been indicted 

Mr. FESS. Certainly, they should not. 

Mr. CLARK. And all the processes of the criminal courts 
gone through, including an appeal to the highest court to 
which they had a right to appeal. Then 4 or 5 years from 
now, after the guilty parties might have been sent to the 
penitentiary, the Senator from Ohio will be glad to ac- 
knowledge the right of the Postmaster General to cancel the 
contracts. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I did not suppose the Senator 
from Missouri would upon his own responsibility defend the 
act of the administration in canceling these contracts, but 
I see he has done so. He is assuming that that is the only 
thing it could do. I desire to say to my good friend from 
Missouri that that is an act of this administration from 
which it will never recover, because it is un-American; it 
is indefensible; it is a treatment of men in regard to a con- 
tract that has never before been accorded to anyone. 

The Senator says that frauds were committed, and there- 
fore the authorities had to act instantly. It was not demon- 
strated that there were frauds. Certain acts were alleged 
as frauds, but not proved as frauds, and the case was pre- 
judged even before anybody was called. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I do not desire to anticipate 
the often-promised and long-deferred defense of the validity 
of these contracts on the part of the Senator from Ohio. I 
merely desire to say that when he, in his representative 
capacity, makes on the floor of the Senate a defense of the 
air-mail companies, which they themselves have been un- 
willing to make before the committee, we will discuss the 
matter. 

Mr. FESS. I do not wish to anticipate, Mr. President, but 
I shall be very happy if the way shall be opened for an in- 
vestigation under the leadership of such a man as the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Battery], the Chairman of 
the Committee on Claims, of the claims of these people who 
have been injured by the Government. I am very anxious 
to have this entire matter gone into in an inquiry in which 
both sides will be heard when the question of the legality 
of contracts is under consideration. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Durry in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator has contended here today— 
and not only today, but at other times—that the companies 
have not been heard from. 

Mr. FESS. They should have been heard from before the 
contracts were canceled. 

Mr. BLACK. Very well. The Senator has been contend- 
ing that the companies should have been heard from before 
their contracts were canceled. I have before me the evi- 
dence of the man who was president of the Aviation Cor- 
poration of America, and I have before me the evidence of 
his assistant, both of whom admitted under oath that they 
had been told by the Postmaster General that they must 
not bid on a certain contract; both of whom admitted under 
oath that they were in a meeting where they were not to 
bid on the contracts. Whom does the Senator wish us to 
call in addition to the president and his assistants? 
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Mr. FESS. I desire to have the Senator give a hearing to 
every man whose contract has been canceled. 

Mr. BLACK. Their contract was canceled. Which other 
member of the Aviation Corporation of America does the 
Senator wish to have called? 

Mr. FESS. I do not even know any of them. I do not 
know who they are. 

Mr. BLACK. From the way the Senator talked, I thought 
he surely had a familiarity with them. 

Mr. FESS. I stated that I did not know any of them. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator has been leaving the inference, 
here and in other places, that the committee has not heard 
from the officers of these companies. If the Senator has 
read the record, he knows that inference is incorrect. 

Mr. FESS. The committee heard Mr. Hanshue. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; we did. 

Mr. FESS. And the committee heard Colonel Henderson. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; we did. We heard both of them; and 
we heard Mr. Hanshue admit that he had to sign a contract 
with another company before he could get a Government 
contract. He had to take a subcontract with an under- 
standing on his part that if he ever cut his rates below those 
of another company he would surrender his contract. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLACK. Let us get back to the Aviation Corporation. 

Mr. FESS. Let me answer the question of the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. The question I asked was with reference to 
the Aviation Corporation. 

Mr. FESS. One at a time. I have the floor. 

Mr. BLACK. All right. 

Mr. FESS. I will answer the question as to Mr. Hanshue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio has 
the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Hanshue’s company was flying a route 
from the Pacific coast to the central part of the United 
States. The Postmaster General told Mr. Hanshue that he 
could have a contract if he would extend that route from 
Kansas City on to New York. He did not want to do it. 
He was told that if he wanted a transcontinental contract, 
he could not have it in two parts; that he could not have 
the east end under one company and the west end under 
another company; that that would not be a transcontinental 
route, because when the mail started from New York to San 
Francisco it would go over the route of one company to 
Kansas City, and go over the route of another company 
from Kansas City to San Francisco. It was stated to him 
that if two companies should control the route, if a plane 
were late coming from New York, and a plane leaving on 
another company’s line from Kansas City wanted to start 
with its passengers, it would go before the plane from New 
York had arrived, and the mail would be a day late. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Ohio yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FESS. I have not finished, Mr. President. 

The Postmaster General said, I cannot break a tians- 
continental route in the middle. It will have to be under 
one command; otherwise I cannot let the contract.” Mr. 
Hanshue could have extended the route if he had wanted to 
and then could have bid; but he could not bid when he 
only owned half of the route. That ruling was made in 
the interest of the air mail of the country. It was made in 
the public interest. 

Mr. President, that was justifiable; and while Mr. Han- 
shue did not like it and was told that he would have to 
merge in order to get the contract, yet it was in the interest 
of the people of the country in order that they might have 
an unbroken transcontinental route. 

I will say to my friend, the chairman of the committee, 
that the position Mr. Hanshue took did not appeal to me at 
all. I thought Mr. Brown was right in regard to the matter, 
and I would have done the same thing he did. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not doubt that. 

Permit me to read what Mr. Shaeffer stated. I regret to 
hear the Senator say that he would have done what Mr. 
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Brown did; but if he desires to take that burden, all right. 
Let me read what Mr. Shaeffer said. 

Mr, FESS. When I say that I would have done what Mr. 
Brown did, I desire to tell the Senate the problem that con- 
fronted Mr. Brown in building an air map. I state to the 
Senator that I would have done what Mr. Brown did, and I 
would not have done what was desired by the fellows who 
are complaining to the Senator from Alabama. I would take 
Mr. Brown's views of it rather than the view of somebody 
who was disqualified to perform the service and therefore 
was not given a contract. Of course, those fellows do not 
feel satisfied, and they come in and prejudice the committee 
against Mr. Brown when what he did was to build a map and 
an aviation industry that is the pride of the whole world, 
yet the Senator now is complaining of what Mr. Brown did. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator, as I understand, is taking the 
position that the operators who secured certain contracts, 
and who have them now, have come before the committee 
and poisoned the committee against their own contracts. 
Let me now read what Mr. Shaeffer said. 

Mr. FESS. I spoke only of two men. 

Mr. BLACK. I wish to read this testimony. Here is the 
report that he made to his directors. 

Mr. FESS. I have read it. 

Mr. BLACK. Let us see if the Senator from Ohio approves 
that. 

Before the competitive bid was received for the transcon- 
tinental route, Mr. Shaeffer reports to his directors that— 

The Postmaster General having indicated that he could and 
would arrange so that an air-mail contract award would be prop- 
erly made to the Central Transcontinental, providing the two 
companies organized for the operation of the service, T.A.T. got 
together with Western Air Express on a plan to form an operating 
company on the following basis. 

The Senator will remember that Mr. Shaeffer is an officer 
of one of these companies, and he said the Postmaster Gen- 
eral told him before he ever let out the contract to bids that 
it could and would be awarded to them. The Senator will 
also recall that the evidence shows that the Aviation Co. 
made the low bid, and that numerous people were employed 
to represent them here in Washington. 

The Senator will also recall that people were employed to 
represent the United States Air Line between Denver and 
Kansas City, which withdrew from this contract and which 
got a subcontract. They arranged so that they could and 
did get the contract although they were the high bidder. 
That evidence came from the officers of the company. The 
Senator, of course, approves that. Mr. Brown approved it, 
so the Senator must approve it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator has been quoting 
from Mr. Sheaffer. Mr. Sheaffer testified one way and Mr. 
Coburn testified the opposite. 

Mr. BLACK. They were two different companies. 

Mr. FESS. At least they were not agreed. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Sheaffer was with the Transcontinental. 
The Senator will recall the little line that ran from Denver 
to Kansas City. Mr. Sheaffer was connected with the 
company that got the award over the low bid of that com- 
pany. Mr. Coburn, president of the Aviation Corporation, 
testified that they were present at the meeting and agreed 
not to bid. Am I to understand the Senator now to say 
that when we have the admission of the president of the 
company, that in violation of law they met and agreed with 
each other not to bid, we should not cancel that contract? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator puts a question based upon 
certain allegations. 

Mr. BLACK. Certain facts. 

Mr. FESS. If those allegations were true I could defi- 
nitely answer his question, but I do not want to have a hypo- 
thetical case stated and then be asked what I would do 
about it. What I want done and what I insist will be done 
is to let not only the Senate, but the people of the country 
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know what was done, and if possible find out why all this 
fuss in trying to undo one of the most romantic structures 
that any country has ever seen. 

Mr. BLACK. I quite agree with the Senator that there 
was a great deal of romance in it. [Laughter.] There was 
romance without any doubt that years hence will be looked 
upon as one of the sad parts of the romantic history of 
the country. Is the Senator willing to say now—— 

Mr. FESS. The Senator believes there is sadness in 
romance? 

Mr. BLACK. I think there is pathos in the fact that 
in this country there still exists anyone who will ignore 
fraud and corruption. I think there is sadness and pathos 
in the fact that people will drag into the debate here the 
death of individuals when they happen to believe that it is 
to the interest of their party to try to cover up the record 
and conceal fraud and corruption and crime. Yes; I think 
there is sadness and pathos in that. Does the Senator think 
and is he willing 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I decline to yield further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield 
further. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there is no more sadness and 
pathos in calling attention to unnecessary sacrifice caused 
by the effort on the part of the Government to do a thing 
in one way that ought to have been done otherwise than 
there is sadness and pathos in an effort to smear a prior 
administration by charges of the most flimsy character that 
have ever been made in public. All those charges will be 
shown to be flimsy and without a scintilla of fact behind 
them or upon which to base them, and that will be done 
before this debate shall have been concluded. No kind of 
ridicule or abuse on the part of anyone, because we call 
attention to these things, is going to be an answer. Such 
conduct is no argument and does not lead to any conclusion. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I agree with the Senator that he is going to 
debate this question at length. 

Mr. FESS. He certainly is. 

Mr. BLACK. He has done so in the past and will do so 
in the future. 

Mr. FESS. It will take some time to read the testimony. 

Mr. BLACK. I recall the Senator has debated some other 
questions at length. I recall that the Senator was ready 
even to ignore the plain facts of the record and to refer to 
certain men as being “as clean as a hound’s tooth.” 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is putting that statement in my 
mouth. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand the Senator did not use that 
expression, but the Senator’s words in debate approved it 
from time to time. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Alabama is referring to an 
address which I made on the floor of the Senate in which I 
said that the United States Senate was being used as a 
sluiceway through which the slime of dirty minds was being 
poured into the country. I said that. That statement 
caused four speeches to be made on the Democratic side of 
the Chamber. A famous Democratic Senator, the most 
beloved of all my acquaintances on the other side of the 
aisle, who had been the leader in the House of Representa- 
tives throughout the period when I was in that body, who 
was promoted to the United States Senate, and was made 
the leader of his party in the Senate, walked across the aisle 
of this Chamber one day, took my hand and said, “If I had 
said anything that would cause other Senators to occupy 
nearly all day in replying to me, I would assume I had said 
something worth while.” That was my beloved friend Oscar 
W. Underwood, the predecessor of the Senator who is now 
on his feet. 

Mr. BLACK. I notice the Senator said his statement was 
answered by four men. I think that was entirely too many. 

Mr. FESS. I do, too. 
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Mr. BLACK. I think that was more than needed. How- 
ever, that is beside the question. 

The sad thing about this to me, as was true during ex- 
posures made on a previous occasion, is the fact that there 
can be found just a few men—thank goodness, only a few— 
who pass over every bit of evidence of crime that is revealed, 
men who, by means of raising other issues, attempt to con- 
ceal fraud that is developed. The saddest thing, in my 
judgment, is that the Senator will ignore the facts, be- 
cause he has read the evidence and is bound to know that 
things were not right. He does not put the stamp of his 
disapproval upon a single thing that has been established. 
All he does is to come in here and talk with tears in his 
voice about anything in the world except the evidence of 
fraud and corruption. 

I regret very much that when evidence of fraud and cor- 
ruption comes up, there is not a united front on both sides, 
regardless of the party in which the fraud may be dis- 
covered. In my judgment it is a sad indication of the 
moral level of this country that Senators will stand on the 
other side of the aisle and defend the actions that have 
been exposed and never utter a single word of criticism of 
the horrible practices that have been revealed. 

So far as I am concerned, I am not going to discuss this 
subject with the Senator any further. When he is ready 
to debate the issue on the facts, we can present the facts. 
I think they will convince everybody in the United States 
except the Senator from Ohio, and I can fully understand 
why they will not convince him. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, no doubt the Senator feels 
pretty good over that statement. He seems to be entirely 
self-satisfied when he alludes to anybody with the state- 
ment that he is ready to condone all corruption, and then, 
because we will not allow him to convict individuals without 
their being heard, he charges those who will not stand for 
that sort of thing with condoning crime. 

I want the Senator from Alabama to use the full power 
of the Government to bring out corruption and to punish 
crime; but he cannot justly charge men with being guilty 
without hearing the other side. We will not stand for that, 
and the country will not stand for it. 

Mr. BLACK. I have said that we will not stand for it 
either. 

I desire to ask the Senator a question. 

I have stated to the Senator—and he knows it if he has 
seen the record—that we have had before the special com- 
mittee the officers of these companies. Whom does the 
Senator want besides those officers? Will he give me a list 
of other individuals connected with those companies who 
know the facts? 

Mr. FESS. I will. I want the committee to call Mr. 
Boeing. 

Mr. BLACK. We have had him before us. 

Mr. FESS. I want the committee to call him again. It 
was stated yesterday that I want Mr. Boeing here. I do 
not know him. 

Mr. BLACK. Very well. Is there anyone else the Sen- 
ator desires to have called here? 

Mr. FESS. I will let the Senator know who they are. 
I want all of them—all that you have ruined. I want them 
to come here. 

Mr. BLACK. All that we have ruined? Which ones are 
they? Give us their names. 

Mr. FESS. All the contractors whose contracts were can- 
celed without having had any hearing. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. I do not yield any further. 

Mr. BLACK. We have had before us officers of every one 
of the chief companies. The Senator knows that 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. BLACK. And he is leaving the impression that they 
have not testified, when that impression is not correct. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
would like to have the Senate believe that the contracts 
were not canceled without giving a full hearing to all the 
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officers of the companies. Of course, he can not get away 
with anything of that sort. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. Wait a minute. I do not yield. 

Mr. President, my intensity of feeling grows first out of 
the fact that I do not want anything unfair done, especially 
with the approval of the United States Senate, of which I 
am a Member; and, as far as I can prevent any injustice, I 
am going to do it. That is one reason for my intensity of 
feeling. 

Another reason is the inference that Mr. Brown had some- 
thing to conceal and that he would not be subpenaed unless 
he would waive immunity. I resent that, and I feel pretty 
intensely with regard to that treatment of him. 

The other matter is the tampering with mail and the 
attempt to tap wires and the efforts to install dictographs. 
Perhaps none of that is known to the committee, and I do 
not believe they do know it; but we have evidence of that 
sort of thing. I feel intensely on that subject and have 
called attention to it. This is the first time I have men- 
tioned it in this body, but I have taken it up with officers of 
the Government. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESS. Wait a minute. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. FESS. Wait a minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BLACK. Then I will wait until the Senator con- 
cludes. 

Mr. FESS. There is another reason for my intensity of 
feeling. My own name has been dragged into this investi- 
gation; and any man who has one iota of self-respect will 
resent a thing of that kind. ` 

I have a son who is well known to the present Presiding 
Officer, the distinguished Vice President of the United 
States. He was made Parliamentarian of the House in 1918 
without any recommendation from me, but I was asked 
whether or not I would let him perform the duties. He 
remained Parliamentarian until 1927. As a father, I was 
interested that he should make a success, and asked him to 
pursue the study of law while he was doing that work, which 
he did. After he had remained here for some years I con- 
cluded that he had gotten as far in Washington as he could, 
and was in a blind alley so, as a father, I advised him to 
leave the service of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and go out on his own; and in 1927 he resigned. 

That was not due to a change of administration. There 
was no need of his resignation; but he resigned to enter 
upon the practice of the law, and he chose the city of Toledo 
in which to practice. While he was here his friends were 
legion, including such men as the present Vice President 
of the Nation; Judge Finis Garrett, the Democratic leader 
of the House; and others high in position and in business. 

The firm of which my son became a member was asked 
by Col. Paul Henderson to represent him in the matters 
arising in Ohio, because the air route of Colonel Henderson’s 
company crossed Ohio. My son made two or three trips here 
during the pendency of the legislation on air matters and 
on some other matters. He has been greatly distressed over 
the fact that his name has been brought into this investiga- 
tion. I have this letter from him: 

[Doyle & Lewis Law Offices, Nicholas Building. Howard Lewis, 

Frank S. Lewis, Robert Newbegin, Milo J. Warner, Charles T. 


Lewis, Jr., D. L. Sears, Lehr Fess, George J. Gould, William C. 
Moore, Ernest C. Schatz, and Harold A. James] 


ToLepo, OHIO, March 5, 1934. 
Hon. S. D. FESS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear FATHER: Were it not for the endeavor to poison the public 
and indirectly injure you, the Hanshue testimony would be amus- 
ing. The Watres Act was passed April 29, 1930, as I recall. I re- 
signed as United States attorney August 1, 1930, and a few weeks 
later I was asked by some Pittsburgh people to represent them be- 
fore the Post Office Department in connection with their proposed 
bid on a coast-to-coast mail contract. I spent a day in Pittsburgh, 
went with them to Washington, and attended the opening of the 
bids. Walter Brown was not in town that day, as I recall. When 
I discovered that the Pittsburgh group was not qualified to bid, 
and strongly suspicioned they did not have the finances to suc- 
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cessfully operate even though they should be awarded the contract, 
I immediately withdrew and returned home. This was about the 
middle of August 1930. Neither United Aircraft nor N.A.T., as I 
recall, bid or were interested in these particular contracts. Some- 
time after the bid of the Pittsburgh Co. had been rejected and 
the contract awarded to T. A. T. and Western Air, was approved by 
the Comptroller General, our firm was employed during the latter 
part of October 1930 by N.A.T. at a modest retainer and the usual 
per diem for court work and out-of-town business. 

The retainer was terminated by mutual consent in November 
1931 because of the decrease of the work and the necessity of the 
company to reduce expense. 


I want the Senator from Alabama to note this: 


The work in Washington consisted in attending the conference 
of operators referred to in my statement which was in February 
1931 which was called for the purpose of reducing rates. 


I want it especially to be recalled that the meeting of 
which the chairman of the committee has been complaining 
was May 19, 1930. That meeting was not attended by the 
writer of this letter. He was here at a meeting of the oper- 
ators with the Postmaster General in February 1931 which 
was called for the purpose of reducing rates. 

The letter continues: 


The Postmaster General at that time had expanded the service 
to such an extent that it was necessary for all operators to take 
a cut in order to avoid a deficit in the appropriation. I have gone 
over my diaries most carefully and cannot find that I attended 
any conference at the Post Office Department in May 1930, nor do 
I have any recollection of having attended such a conference. 
MacCracken’s letter must have referred to the February 1931 
meeting. 

Of course, there was nothing reprehensible about representing 
N. A. T. even at the conference in May 1930. By reason of my posi- 
tion in the House and familiarity with departmental procedure, at 
least, I was supposed to have had more than average qualifications 
to represent clients in Washington even if I did not actually have 
such qualifications. 

You will recall that after I got my law degree I seriously con- 
sidered remaining in Washington to practice, decided against it, 
resigned my position as Parliamentarian, moved to Toledo, and 
started all over again in a new field. At one time I was offered a 
retainer of $20,000 a year to represent a railroad organization in 
Washington, which I declined, not because I did not need the 
money but because I had made up my mind to make my way 
here. 


I know that to be true, because he talked with me about 
it at the time— 

I have enjoyed handling the few cases which took me to Wash- 
ington, because it afforded the opportunity to renew acquaintances. 
As you know, on no occasion have I represented any interest before 
the Senate except the one occasion when you introduced a bill for 
the allowance of a claim of the Willys-Overland Co., which you 
would have done on the request of any constituent. This bill was 
not even considered by the committee to which it was referred, 
and the claim was later allowed by the Comptroller General. 

I may be so steeped in the alleged immoralities of the pre- 
misdeal era that my conscience is hardened, but I sincerely fail 
to see anything wrong in my accepting proper employment in 
Washington. The matter is not of sufficient importance to war- 
rant my asking for a hearing, but, of course, if the committee 
should request me to appear I will respond notwithstanding my 
personal conviction that nothing is sought or intended by the in- 
vestigators except the opportunity to muckrake in the interest 
of destroying the confidence of the people in the sound principles 
of government upon which our past progress has been made. The 
whole outfit are playing a farce that will end in the real American 
tragedy. 

The letter is signed by my son, whose name was brought 
into the hearings, and whose name was printed in the head- 
lines of the leading newspapers, “ Fess’ Son Named in the 
Air Investigation.” Any reasonable interpretation of that 
would be that my son was involved in these investigations 
because he was named in the testimony. 

I feel hurt over that sort of thing. I have talked with the 
chairman of the committee about the matter, and he is very 
fine in his attitude. Evidently my son’s name was not 
brought out by him. The name was used by Mr. MacCracken 
in the testimony and then later by Colonel Henderson. 
Naturally, as every father here who has any pride in the 
success of his children knows, that thing hurts. 

When Mr. Brown was on the stand, and Senator McCar- 
RAN asked him whom he met in my office, Mr. Brown named 
my son, and quite naturally the committee jumped to the 
conclusion that it was this son, when it was not at all. It 
was my second son, who is the assistant sales manager of 
the Firestone Co., who was on his way from here to Atlanta 
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and stopped over in Washington to spend the week end with 
his father. He was in my office at the time, and naturally 
the committee thought that was the same boy. It was not. 
I do not like to have my name dragged into this controversy 
and then have it charged that it is a family affair and 
that I am condoning corruption. I will go as far as any 
man here to punish anyone guilty of corruption, but I want 
it done in the American way, with both sides heard. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator made a statement with refer- 
ence to dictographs, or wire tapping, or something of that 
kind, and said, “ We have knowledge of it.” The statement 
was, “ We have knowledge”, not that the committee but 
that the Senator had knowledge. The statement was, “ We 
have knowledge” that there has been some wire tapping, 
or use of dictographs, or something of that kind. 

I desire to state to the Senator that I know nothing about 
that, and I think that if he has any evidence of any such 
thing it should be stated here in the Senate so that it may 
be investigated. It should be investigated. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I made that statement to in- 
dicate why I felt so deeply about the matter. I exculpated 
the committee at the time. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand. 

Mr. FESS. Because I do not think the Committee would 
permit such things. But even today, only today, I called 
Mr. Brown to read to him a portion of the testimony given 
yesterday by Colonel Henderson in regard to the Boeing 
contract, which, if it is as was stated, I do not approve. 
While I was talking, there was interference upon the wire. 
I complained of it and had a report from the party in 
charge of telephones here to the effect that the interference 
was not at this end. 

Three letters were tampered with, one of them a letter I 
wrote, and the postmaster was notified of it. 

Of course the Senator from Alabama would not permit 
that sort of thing if he knew it. It seems, however, to be 
going on. I shall be very glad to give the Senator such 
information as I have and trace it down, if possible. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to state to the Senator that, so 
far as I am concerned, I have frequently had experience 
with interference over the telephone. I have, however, 
never attributed it to the fact that anyone was interfering, 
but rather have attributed it to inefficient service. So far 
as I am concerned, I desire to have the Senator understand 
that the special committee has not engaged in anything of 
the kind either directly or indirectly, nor has it learned of 
any such thing being done; and I personally should 
thoroughly disapprove of it. 

Mr. FESS. I believe the Senator’s statement. 

Let me make a further statement, Mr. President. I think 
the committee headed by the Senator from Alabama, has 
made one of the most exhaustive investigations that ever 
took place in the country. I have observed the assistants 
from the various departments. Each one of them comes 
to the committee room with a bundle of documents under 
his arm, and the chairman seems to be thoroughly familiar 
with all that is going on. In other words, so far as putting 
out feelers and gathering in evidence is concerned, I do not 
know anyone who could do a more thorough job than the 
Senator from Alabama has done. I say this in order to 
assure the country that if there is anything wrong, nothing 
has been left undone to find it out. In all of the Senator’s 
investigations, however, I do not think he will find that Mr. 
Brown has been involved in any corrupt practice. If so, I 
shall withdraw my defense of him. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT, as in executive session, laid be- 
fore the Senate several messages from the President of the 
United States submitting nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Sen- 
ate proceedings.) 


1934 
INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7478) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to 
include cattle as a basic agricultural commodity, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLETTE]. On that question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous consent that, begin- 
ning tomorrow at 12 o’clock, debate on the bill be limited, 
and that no Senator shall speak more than once nor more 
than 10 minutes on the bill or on any amendment thereto. 

Mr. McNARY. I shall consent to that, Mr. President, pro- 
vided the Senator extends the time to 15 minutes on the 
bill or on any amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The proposal I submitted would permit 
10 minutes of debate on the bill and 10 minutes on each 
amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. I appeal to the Senator from Texas to 
extend the time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I modify the request accordingly, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas asks 
unanimous consent that, beginning at 12 o’clock tomorrow, 
no Senator shall be permitted to speak more than once or 
longer than 15 minutes on any amendment, or on the bill 
itself. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

RECESS 


Mr. CONNALLY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 15 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, 
took a recess until tomorrow, Saturday, March 10, 1934, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate March 9 
(legislative day of Feb. 28), 1934 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Frank J. McDonnell, of Pennsylvania, to be United States 
attorney, middle district of Pennsylvania, to succeed An- 
drew B. Dunsmore, whose term expired February 6, 1934. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONELS 


Lt. Col. Gilbert Henry Stewart, Ordnance Department, 
from March 1, 1934. 

Lt. Col. John Epps Munroe, Ordnance Department, from 
March 1, 1934. 

Lt. Col. John Cargill Pegram, Cavalry, from March 1, 1934. 

Lt. Col. Edward Jay Moran, Infantry, from March 1. 
1934. 

Lt. Col. William Francis Morrison, Field Artillery, from 
March 1, 1934. 

TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 

Maj. Philip Hayes, Field Artillery, from March 1, 1934. 

Maj. Francis August Doniat, Field Artillery, from March 
1, 1934. 

Maj. Carl Adolph Baehr, Field Artillery, from March 1, 
1934. 

Maj. George Smith Patton, Jr., Cavalry, from March 1, 
1934. 

Maj. Henry Horace Malven, Jr., Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, from March 1, 1934. 

Maj. Edward Luke Kelly, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
March 1, 1934. 

Maj. James Garesché Ord, Infantry, from March 1, 1934. 
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TO BE MAJORS 


Capt. John Paul Horan, Infantry, from March 1, 1934. 

Capt. Sidney Hooper Young, Infantry, from March 1, 
1934. 

Capt. William Benjamin Wright, Jr., Air Corps, from 
March 1, 1934. 

Capt. Richard Whitney Carter, Cavalry, from March 1, 
1934. 

Capt. Wendell Lowell Bevan, Field Artillery, from March 
1, 1934. 

Capt. Kenneth Rowntree, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
March 1, 1934. 

Capt. David Leonard Neuman, Corps of Engineers, from 
March 1, 1934. 

Capt. Augustus Brown O’Connell, Infantry, from March 
1, 1934. 

Capt. Hiram Gilbert Fry, Infantry, from March 1, 1934. 

Capt. George Archibald King, Cavalry, from March 1, 
1934. 

TO BE CAPTAINS 


First Lt. Frank Griffin Marchman, Quartermaster Corps, 
from March 1, 1934. 

First Lt. Francis Hugh Antcny McKeon, Infantry, from 
March 1, 1934. 

First Lt. Braxton DeGreves Butler, Infantry, from March 
1, 1934. 

First Lt. Clifford Augustus Smith, Infantry, from March 1, 
1934. 

First Lt. Warren Rice Carter, Air Corps, from March 1, 
1934. 

First Lt. Thomas Francis Sheehan, Cavalry, from March 
1, 1934. 

First Lt. William Francis Marshall, Jr., Infantry, from 
March 1, 1934. 

First Lt. Thad Victor Foster, Air Corps, from March 1, 
1934. 

First Lt. Thomas Joseph Cross, Infantry, from March 1. 
1934. 

First Lt. James Bayard Haley, Finance Department, from 
March 1, 1934. 

First Lt. Emerick Kutschko, Infantry, from March 1, 1934. 

First Lt. Marshall Eugene Darby, Ordnance Department, 
from March 1, 1934. 

First Lt. Peter Thomas Wolfe, Infantry, from March 1, 
1934. 

First Lt. John Cyrus Gates, Quartermaster Corps, from 
March 1, 1934. 

First Lt. Harold Alling McGinnis, Air Corps, from March 
1, 1934. 

First Lt. Harry Arthur Halverson, Air Corps, from March 
1, 1934. 

TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 


Second Lt. Church Myall Matthews, Field Artillery, from 
March 1, 1934. 

Second Lt. Richard Jerome Handy, Field Artillery, from 
March 1, 1934. 

Second Lt. Karl Gustaf Eric Gimmler, Air Corps, from 
March 1, 1934. 

Second Lt. Samuel Robert Brentnall, Air Corps, from 
March 1, 1934. 

Second Lt. John Blanchard Grinstead, Infantry, from 
March 1, 1934. 

Second Lt. John Paul Breden, Cavalry, from March 1. 
1934. 

Second Lt. Harvey Weston Wilkinson, Field Artillery, from 
March 1, 1934. 

Second Lt. Clayton John Mansfield, Cavalry, from March 
1, 1934. 

Second Lt. Paul Denver Peery, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
March 1, 1934. 

Second Lt. Walter Edgerton Johns, Field Artillery, from 
March 1, 1934. 

Second Lt. Charles Franklin Born, Cavalry, from March 1, 
1934. 
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Second Lt. Daniel McCoy Wilson, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 1, 1934. 

Second Lt. Frank Fort Everest, Jr., Air Corps, from March 
1, 1934. 

Second Lt. Frank Quincy Goodell, Field Artillery, from 
March 1, 1934. 

Second Lt. Garrison Barkley Coverdale, Field Artillery, 
from March 1, 1934. 

Second Lt. Leslie Haynes Wyman, Field Artillery, from 
March 1, 1934. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Charles H. Ramey to be postmaster at Akron, Ala., in 
place of V. V. Cornelison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Charles S. Leyden to be postmaster at Anniston, Ala., in 
place of L. T. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 23, 1932. 

John P. McGee to be postmaster at Carrollton, Ala., in place 
of T. F. Pratt. Incumbent’s commission expired June 8, 1933. 

James T. Monnier to be postmaster at Demopolis, Ala., in 
place of E. B. Beason, deceased. 

Willard D. Leake to be postmaster at Jasper, Ala., in place 
of J. V. Sartain, resigned. 

Samuel D. Wren to be postmaster at Red Bay, Ala., in 
place of R. L. Frederick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 18, 1933. 

James H. Dunlap to be postmaster at Siluria, Ala., in place 
of J.C. Crim. Incumbent’s commission expired January 29, 
1933. 

John F. Harmon to be postmaster at Troy, Ala., in place of 
J. F. Harmon. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1933. 

ARKANSAS 

William Edgar Bradley to be postmaster at Alma, Ark., in 
place of W. B. Owen, removed. 

Ralph A. Dickey to be postmaster at Altheimer, Ark., in 
place of Viola Leake. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1933. 

Mary H. Morgan to be postmaster at Ashdown, Ark., in 
place of R. W. Stevens, resigned. 

John R. Harkness to be postmaster at Belleville, Ark., in 
place of W. W. Watkins, resigned. 

Robert D. Reagan to be postmaster at Danville, Ark., in 
place of Joe Mitchell, resigned. 

Walter R. Dunn to be postmaster at Foreman, Ark., in 
place of C. E. Key, resigned. 


Lillie Q. Lowe to be postmaster at Gillett, Ark., in place 


of J. G. Place. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1933. 

Robert Roy Millwee to be postmaster at Nashville, Ark., 
in place of J. T. Garner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

Myrt Walrond to be postmaster at Pocahontas, Ark., in 
place of H. C. Hallowell, removed. 

Guy M. Veazey to be postmaster at Sheridan, Ark., in 
place of C. E. Spyres, removed. 

Fred W. Knickerbocker to be postmaster at Sparkman, 
Ark., in place of W. R. Blakely. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 16, 1933. 

CALIFORNIA 

Michael J. O’Rourke to be postmaster at Beverly Hills, 
Calif, in place of J. L. Ross, removed. 

Charles L. Pierce to be postmaster at Clarksburg, Calif., 
in place of A. C. Schneider. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired September 30, 1933. 

Thomas V. Holmes to be postmaster at Duarte, Calif., in 
place of T. S. Mackin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1932. 

Susan M. Maus to be postmaster at Fairfield, Calif., in 
place of H. D. Weir. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1933. 

James H. Smithey to be postmaster at Fellows, Calif., in 
place of P. S. Templeton. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 5, 1933. 
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Mary B. Bradford to be postmaster at Galt, Calif., in place 
of W. B. Sawyer. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 19, 1932. 

J. Edward Huston to be postmaster at Huntington Beach, 
Calif., in place of W. I. Clapp. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired May 23, 1933. 

L. Ramona Bristow to be postmaster at Knights Landing, 
Calif., in place of G. B. Evans. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 9, 1933. 

Bertha Hilbert to be postmaster at La Habra, Calif., in 
place of G. M. Eaby, removed. 

Xerxes Kemp Stout to be postmaster at La Mesa, Calif., 
in place of C. F. W. Rapp. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 29, 1932. 

William R. McKinnon to be postmaster at Livermore, 
Calif., in place of M. G. Callaghan. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 5, 1933. 

Alfred B. Spinks to be postmaster at Los Altos, Calif., in 
place of J. M. Francisco. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 7, 1933. 

Lee Darneal to be postmaster at Los Gates, Calif., in place 
of E. W. Vodden. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 29, 1933. 

Earl T. Whitaker to be postmaster at Moorpark, Calif., in 
place of E. L. Snyder. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 29, 1933. 

Rollie A. Petty to be postmaster at Mountain View, Calif., 
in place of F. L. Huff, resigned. 

Charles A. Turner to be postmaster at Oceanside, Calif., 
in place of W. R. Cregar. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 12, 1933. 

Spencer Briggs to be postmaster at Oleum, Calif., in place 
of Spencer Briggs. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
Tuary 10, 1934. 

Ryland M. Gorham to be postmaster at Palm Springs, 
Calif., in place of C. L. Templeton. Incumbent’s commission 
expired June 7, 1933. 

Mabel B. Mosgrove to be postmaster at Perris, Calif., in 
place of E. B. Hudson. Incumbent's commission expir 
December 18, 1933. : 

Reuel A. Bar to be postmaster at Quincy, Calif., in place 
of V. M. Hall, removed. 

Walter A. Hornbeck to be postmaster at Red Bluff, Calif., 
in place of M. O. Ballard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 19, 1933. 

Maude Dawson Shea to be postmaster at Redondo Beach, 
Calif., in place of C. J. Funk. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 19, 1932. 

John H. Fairweather to be postmaster at Reedley, Calif., 
in place of W. P. Boyer, removed. 

Leslie J. Thomas to be postmaster at Richmond, Calif., in 
place of J. A. Miller, removed. 

Agnes McCausland to be postmaster at Ripon, Calif., in 
place of F. C. Huntemann. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1933. 

Joseph H. Allen to be postmaster at Riverside, Calif., in 
place of C. C. Troxel. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 28, 1933. 

John F. Iverson to be postmaster at Salinas, Calif., in place 
of W. J. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1932. 

William H. McCarthy to be postmaster at San Francisco, 
Calif., in place of H. L. Todd. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 20, 1932. 

John H. Kelley to be postmaster at San Mateo, Calif., in 
place of C. J. Nash. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 9, 1933. 

Leon L. Dwight to be postmaster at San Pedro, Calif., if 
place of C. P. Wright, removed. 

John H. Fahey to be postmaster at Sunnyvale, Calif., in 
place of L. H. Vishoot. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 5, 1933. 

Elmer R. Winchell to be postmaster at Susanville, Calif., in 
place of C. D. Mathews, removed. 

Harry M. Talbot to be postmaster at Vacaville, Calif., in 
place of H. C. Bolter, removed. 
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Lloyd L. Long to be postmaster at Veterans’ Home, Calif., 
in place of R. J. Schulze. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 5, 1933. 

Arden D. Lawhead to be postmaster at Vista, Calif., in 
place of I. S. Bowman. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 11, 1932. 

Herbert P. Pritschke to be postmaster at Wasco, Calif., in 
place of A. R. Beckes, removed. 

Frank A. Lauer to be postmaster at Westwood, Calif., in 
place of A. T. Taylor, removed. 

CONNECTICUT 

Daniel J. Kelley to be postmaster at Deep River, Conn., in 
place of D. J. Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
5, 1924. 

DELAWARE 

Edna E. Conner to be postmaster at Townsend, Del., in 

place of Ethel Reynolds, removed. 
FLORIDA 

Sam E. Harris to be postmaster at Key West, Fla., in place 
of C. S. Williams, deceased. 

William D. Larrimore to be postmaster at Pahokee, Fla., 
in place of G. C. McLarty. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 14, 1932. 

GEORGIA 


Irene McLeod to be postmaster at Abbeville, Ga., in place 
of Pearl Warren. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 30, 1933. 

Acquilla M. Warnock to be postmaster at Brooklet, Ga., 
in place of A. M. Warnock. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 8, 1934. 

Robert W. Knight to be postmaster at Cartersville, Ga., 
in place of H. P. Womelsdorf. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 12, 1933. 

Epp L. Russell to be postmaster at Cleveland, Ga., in place 
of Alexander Davidson, deceased. 

Lawrence J. McPhaul to be postmaster at Doerun, Ga., 
in place of L. S. Marlin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 26, 1933. 

Alvin W. Etheridge to be postmaster at East Point, Ga., 
in place of A. R. Humphreys. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 11, 1933. 

Verne J. Pickren to be postmaster at Folkston, Ga., in 
place of F. L. Mills. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 30, 1933. 

John F. Carter to be postmaster at Gainesville, Ga., in 
place of A. S. Hardy. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 15, 1931. 

Kate P. Rivers to be postmaster at Glenwood, Ga., in 
place of A. F. Beacham. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 30, 1933. 

Ruth C. Rountree to be postmaster at Lyons, Ga., in place 
of S. E. Moseley. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
10, 1933. 

Mary H. Campbell to be postmaster at Plains, Ga., in 
place of Jessimae Glenn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 30, 1933. 

IDAHO 


Frederick J. Rodgers to be postmaster at Midvale, Idaho, 
in place of F. J. Rodgers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1934. 

ILLINOIS 

Joseph I. Kvidera to be postmaster at Cary, Ill., in place of 
M. H. Hrdlicka. Incumbent's commission expired December 
20, 1932. 

Eugene P. Kline to be postmaster at East St. Louis, III., in 
place of A. W. Kurrus, removed. 

Owen Kelly to be postmaster at Farmington, III., in place 
of F. S. Vandersloot, removed. 

Clifford W. Brewer to be postmaster at Knoxville, II., in 
place of F. S. Wallich, removed. 

John H. Priepot to be postmaster at Mendon, Ill., in place 
of H. T. Smith, removed. 

Mervin N. Beecher to be postmaster at Yorkville, III., in 
Place of J. R. Marshall, removed. 
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INDIANA 

John A. Petscher to be postmaster at Aurora, Ind., in place 
of H. C. Waits, resigned. 

James W. Odell to be postmaster at Chalmers, Ind., in 
place of M. J. Sterner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1933. 

Clarence T. Custer to be postmaster at Dupont, Ind., in 
place of L. L. Wildman, deceased. 

William G. Thomas to be postmaster at Frankfort, Ind., 
in place of C. W. Sims, removed. 

Lueldo R. Davis to be postmaster at Marengo, Ind., in 
place of J. G. Sloan. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1933. 

Carl A. Waiz to be postmaster at Sellersburg, Ind., in 
place of L. D. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1933. 

Jessie A. Fendig to be postmaster at Wheatfield, Ind., in 


place of Thomas Jensen. Incumbent’s commission expired 


December 18, 1933. 
IOWA 


Hilda Blau to be postmaster at Alexander, Iowa, in place 
of M. M. Peters. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
20, 1933. 

Nels A. Christensen to be postmaster at Alta, Iowa, in 
place of L. E. Kislingbury, deceased. 

Thomas B. O’Donnell to be postmaster at Anthon, Iowa, in 
place of S. W. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Celia Boom to be postmaster at Aplington, Iowa, in place 
of O. A. Voogd, removed. 

John S. Vifquain to be postmaster at Belle Plaine, Iowa, 
in place of H. R. Grim, transferred. 

Wilbur H. Fishman to be postmaster at Cherokee, Iowa, in 
place of R. G. Knox. Incumbent’s commission expired Oc- 
tober 10, 1933. 

Herbert A. Lowenberg to be postmaster at Donnellson, 
Iowa, in place of Clara Bentzinger. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired February 28, 1933. 

Clifford J. Hayes to be postmaster at Dunkerton, Iowa, in 
place of Ellsworth Fry. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 12, 1933. 

Harry R. Merchant to be postmaster at Garrison, Iowa, 
in place of G. T. Stauffer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Martin C. Ennor to be postmaster at George, Iowa, in 
place of D. E. Parden. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Howard C. Shafer to be postmaster at Hampton, Iowa, in 
place of W. D. Luke, transferred. 

William J. Lindaman to be postmaster at Little Rock, 
Iowa, in place of Abe Abben. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 2, 1932. 

Asa Earl Boyer to be postmaster at Maquoketa, Iowa, in 
place of A. C. McKinsey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1933. 

Walter R. Meier to be postmaster at Readlyn, Iowa, in 
place of O. J. Warneke, resigned. 

George Ritz to be postmaster at Rockwell City, Iowa, in 
place of A. W. Melsaac. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Justin Foley to be postmaster at Sanborn, Iowa, in place 
of Ira Soop. Incumbent’s commission expired May 19, 1932. 

Henry M. Michaelson to be postmaster at Sergeant Bluff, 
Iowa, in place of F. M. Hood, removed. 

William J. Hollander to be postmaster at Sheldon, Iowa, in 
place of G. J. Bloxham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1933. 

Lewis E. Mease to be postmaster at Truro, Iowa, in place 
of E. J. Delong, deceased. 

John S. Cullen to be postmaster at Whittemore, Iowa, in 
place of S. B. Cairy, deceased. 

Paul Max Clark to be postmaster at Woodbine, Iowa, in 
place of B. R. Mills. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

H. Clyde Calonkey to be postmaster at Woodward, Iowa, 
in place of B. B. Wade, removed. 
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KANSAS 

Walter J. Barnum to be postmaster at Barnard, Kans., in 
place of Fay Biggs. Incumbent's commission expired May 
28, 1933. 

Charles E. Mansfield to be postmaster at McCune, Kans., 
in place of H. M. Highland. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired May 12, 1932. 

Pearl W. Smith to be postmaster at Meade, Kans., in place 
of J. C. Braden, 

John W. Sheridan to be postmaster at Paola, Kans., in 
place of C. W. Ricketts. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1932. 

KENTUCKY 

Arthur E. Smith to be postmaster at Fordsville, Ky., in 
place of V. A. Matthews. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1933. 

Frank W. Mimms to be postmaster at Trenton, Ky., in 
“place of C. E. Balee. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 12, 1933. 

LOUISIANA 

Maurice Primeaux to be postmaster at Kaplan, La., in 
place of D. B. Wiggins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 25, 1933. 

MARYLAND 

Taylor R. Biles to be postmaster at Rising Sun, Md., in 
place of H. G. Pugh. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 19, 1933. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Lillian M. Allen to be postmaster at Deerfield, Mass., in 
place of L. M. Allen. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 16, 1933. 

Hormisdas Boucher to be postmaster at Ludlow, Mass., in 
place of R. B. Eisold. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1933. 

Perez H. Phinney to be postmaster at Monument Beach, 
Mass., in place of P. H. Phinney. Incumbent’s commission 
expires March 18, 1934. 

Neil R. Mahoney to be postmaster at North Billerica, 
Mass., in place of N. R. Mahoney. Incumbent’s commission 
expires March 18, 1934. 

Michael J. Walsh to be postmaster at North Reading, 
Mass., in place of W. J. Sullivan. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 18, 1933. 

Charles J. Delaney to be postmaster at Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., in place of M. Z. Woodward, resigned. 

William F. Lawless to be postmaster at Stockbridge, 
Mass., in place of C. E. Searing. . Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 16, 1933. 

MICHIGAN 

George W. Hackney to be postmaster at Mount Morris, 
Mich., in place of O. M. Thrasher, resigned. 

James O. McCarthy to be postmaster at Thompsonville, 
Mich., in place of M. M. Smith. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 11, 1932. 

MINNESOTA : 

John Claude Gowan to be postmaster at Ortonville, Minn., 
in place of M. A. Mogren. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1933. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Brooksie J. Holt to be postmaster at Duncan, Miss., in 
place of M. R. Catledge, resigned. 

James W. Lucas to be postmaster at Moorhead, Miss., in 
place of R. O. Norris. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
29, 1932. 

Buren Broadus to be postmaster at Wiggins, Miss., in place 
of E. D. Covington. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 2, 1933. 

MISSOURI 

Leslie B. Kincaid to be postmaster at Braymer, Mo., in 
place of F. B. Veatch, Jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 19, 1933. 

Max Clodfelter to be postmaster at Dexter, Mo., in place 
of H. E. West. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1933. 
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Rolla S. Cozean to be postmaster at Farmington, Mo., in 
place of U. S. G. Evans. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 8, 1933. 

Louis N. Bowman to be postmaster at King City, Mo., in 
place of M. A. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1932. 

Jess H. Easley to be postmaster at Lebanon, Mo., in place 
of L. A. Hoke. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
19, 1933. 

Charles E. Sears to be postmaster at Macon, Mo., in place 
A 255 Farrar. Incumbent's commission expired December 

1933. 

Leonard D. Dyer to be postmaster at Rushville, Mo., in 
place of N. W. Moore, removed. 

William B. Maus to be postmaster at Schell City, Mo., 
in place of L. L. Higbee. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1933. 

Clarence F. Bruton to be postmaster at Sikeston, Mo., in 
place of W. E. Hollingsworth. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired September 19, 1933. 

Emmett S. Stewart to be postmaster at Sturgeon, Mo., 
in place of Ray Streeter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 19, 1933. 

MONTANA 

Harry H. Howard to be postmaster at Bozeman, Mont., 
in place of W. J. Fransham. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 16, 1934. 

Joseph Buckhouse to be postmaster at St. Ignatius, Mont., 
in place of H. H. Goble, resigned. 

NEBRASKA 

George L. Jordan to be postmaster at Clarks, Nebr., in 
place of George Beardsley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 14, 1931. ' 

George M. Ponton to be postmaster at Elgin, Nebr., in 
place of W. C. Coupland. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1933. 

Arnold A. Irmer to be postmaster at Gresham, Nebr., in 
place of C. C. Brittell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 16, 1933. 

Michael R. Sullivan to be postmaster at ONeill, Nebr., in 
place of H. D. Grady. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

Oscar A. Pilger to be postmaster at Pilger, Nebr., in place 
of George Axen. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1932. 

James M. Strahan to be postmaster at Wayne, Nebr., in 
place of G. S. Mears, deceased. 

John Q. Kirkman to be postmaster at Wood Lake, Nebr., 
in place of J. Q. Kirkman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1933. 

NEW JERSEY 


William H. Cottrell to be postmaster at Princeton, N.J., 
in place of W. H. Cottrell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 8, 1934. 

Jane L. Garland to be postmaster at Sea Bright, N.J., in 
place of John Lindsay, removed. 

NEW YORK 

Thomas M. Townsend to be postmaster at Carmel, N.Y., 
in place of S. D. Cornish, removed. 

Horace G. Shepard to be postmaster at Chaumont, N.Y., 
in place of L. E. Daniels. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

Henry M. Bintz to be postmaster at Constableville, N.Y. 
in place of N. D. Higby, resigned. 

Louis Grenier to be postmaster at Faust, N.Y., in place of 
Victor Demars. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
28, 1933. 

Harold F. Garrison to be postmaster at Fort Montgomery, 
N.Y., in place of C. J. Weyant. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 20, 1933. 

George D. Nolan to be postmaster at Glens Falls, N.Y. in 
place of H. L. Sherman, deceased. 

Fred Wheeler to be postmaster at Hudson, N.Y., in place 
of C. E. Hardy. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1932, 


1934 


Floyd A. Puffer to be postmaster at Inlet, N. L., in place 
of F. N. Parquet, resigned. 
William P. Degenaar to be postmaster at Slingerlands, 
N.Y., in place of W. J. Herbage, deceased. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Roberts H. Jernigan to be postmaster at Ahoskie, N.C., 
in place of I. F. Snipes, deceased. 

James W. Ogburn, Jr., to be postmaster at Rural Hall, 
N. C., in place of J. G. Morefield. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 20, 1932. 

NORTH DAKOTA . 

Olaf O. Bjorke to be postmaster at Abercrombie, N.Dak., 
in place of O. O. Bjorke. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 8, 1934. 

OHIO 

Carroll S. Irvin to be postmaster at Adena, Ohio, in place 
of E. H. Somerville, deceased. 

Ira A. Foglesong to be postmaster at Barnsville, Ohio, 
in place of V. C. Collins, transferred. 

Abner C. Barnhouse to be postmaster at Caldwell, Ohio, 
in place of M. C. Johns, resigned. 

Owen W. Gray to be postmaster at Convoy, Ohio, in place 
of C. M. Crabtree, Jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1933. 

James J. Zerla to be postmaster at Dillonvale, Ohio, in 
p f J. J. Azallion. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 10, 1933. 

Ralph L. Jacobs to be postmaster at Gates Mills, Ohio, 
in place of C. A. Emery. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 7, 1932. 

Clifford Carlile to be postmaster at McClure, Ohio, in place 
of U. D. Conn. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
18, 1933. 

Frank J. McCauley to be postmaster at Marietta, Ohio, in 
place of A. D. McCoy, retired. 

Roland E. Jackson to be postmaster at Neffs, Ohio, in 
place of H. E. Craig. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 11, 1933. 

Philip B. Mason to be postmaster at Pickerington, Ohio, 
in place of C. F. Shoemaker. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 9, 1933. 

Florence J. Hunter to be postmaster at Rayland, Ohio, 
in place of Olive Toland, resigned. 

Lesta C. Murphy to be postmaster at Rogers, Ohio, in place 
of P. A. Dickey. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1932. 

Ida L. Flenniken to be postmaster at Smithfield, Ohio, in 
place of R. G. Cameron. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 23, 1933. 

George Wiest to be postmaster at Uhrichsville, Ohio, in 
place of P. H. Stoutt, deceased. 

William E. Passmore to be postmaster at Washington 
Courthouse, Ohio, in place of G. B. Rodgers. Incumbent’s 
commission expired December 8, 1932. 

Robert Wilson to be postmaster at Westerville, Ohio, in 
place of L. E. Whitehead, transferred. 

OKLAHOMA 


Benjamin D. Barnett to be postmaster at Cement, Okla. 
in place of F. O. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1932. 

Omri Bud Autry to be postmaster at Marietta, Okla., in 
place of M. G. Norvell, deceased. 

Bryan Nicks to be postmaster at Wetumka, Okla., in place 
of H. C. Griswold. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 28, 1933. 

OREGON 

Gardner T. Hockensmith to be postmaster at Albany, 
Oreg., in place of R. N. Torbet, removed. 

John W. Sadler to be postmaster at Aurora, Oreg., in place 
of ney Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
31, 2 

Tracy Savery to be postmaster at Dallas, Oreg., in place 
of C. G. Coad, deceased. 
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Carl H. Massie to be postmaster at Grants Pass, Oreg., in 
place of J. C. Martin. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1932. 

Glen C. Smith to be postmaster at Independence, Oreg., in 
place of G. G. Godfrey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. 

Clarence C. Miller to be postmaster at Jefferson, Oreg., in 
place of H. E. Jones, removed. 

Winifred G. Wisecarver to be postmaster at McMinnville, 
Oreg., in place of T. J. Warren, resigned. 

Bernhard L. Hagemann to be postmaster at Portland, 
Oreg., in place of J. M. Jones, transferred. 

Anthony E. Gerimonte to be postmaster at Westfir, Oreg., 
in place of E. M. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


George E. Diehl to be postmaster at Chambersburg, Pa., 
in place of C. M. Fleming. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1934. 

Flora E. Falter to be postmaster at Glassmere, Pa., in 
place of L. S. Matiska, deceased. 

James F. Gibbons to be postmaster at Pittston, Pa., in 
place of G. J. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 12, 1932. 

Howard O. Boyer to be postmaster at Rural Valley, Pa., 
in place of H. O. Boyer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 8, 1934. 

Swiler M. Zeigler to be postmaster at Wellsville, Pa., in 
place of M. M. Wells. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1934. 

Chester L. Boal to be postmaster at West Middlesex, Pa., 
in place of E. J. Dunlap. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 31, 1933. 

PUERTO RICO 


Teodoro M. Lopez to be postmaster at Vega Baja, P.R., 
in place of T. M. Lopez. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 8, 1932. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Edward F. Carroll to be postmaster at Providence, R.L, 
in place of W. A. Kilton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1929. 

Fred Beauchaine to be postmaster at Warren, R.I., in 
place of Elmer Lother. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 16, 1933. 

Winfred C. Kingsley to be postmaster at Wickford, R. I., 
in place of L. J. Ward, removed. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Robert Redus Martin to be postmaster at Belton, S.C., in 
place of R. B. Poore. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 29, 1933. 

Ray E. Young to be postmaster at Due West, S.C., in place 
of L. D. Hagan. Incumbent's commission expired January 
8, 1933. 

Mary Ellen Seibert to be postmaster at Edgewold, S.C. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1932. 

Pretto H. White to be postmaster at Ehrhardt, S.C., in 
place of G. G. Hiers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 19, 1933. 

John Albert Howell to be postmaster at St. George, S.C., 
in place of W. B. Tarkington, removed. 

Errett Zimmerman to be postmaster at Trenton, S.C., in 
place of E. M. Watson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1933. 

Loring Terry to be postmaster at Yemassee, S.C., in place 
of Loring Terry. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
8, 1934. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


George L. Kemper to be postmaster at Aberdeen, S.Dak., 
in place of B. A. Williams, removed. 

Harold L. Fetherhuff to be postmaster at Herreid, S.Dak., 
in place of Louis Damberger. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 5, 1933. 
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Joseph A. Crowley to be postmaster at Sioux Falls, S.Dak., 
in place of J. C. Seals. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1933. 

Kathryn H. Speirs to be postmaster at Ree Heights, 
S. Dak., in place of H. H. Gardner. Incumbent's commission 
expired May 10, 1932. 

Helen L. Kieffer to be postmaster at White Lake, S.Dak., 
in place of R. B. Flahart. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 26, 1932. 

TENNESSEE 

Kleber B. Dunklin to be postmaster at Gallatin, Tenn., in 
place of B. P. Allison. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 14, 1927. 

Bernard R. Duncan to be postmaster at Linden, Tenn., in 
place of Eva Shelton. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 4, 1932. 

TEXAS 

Martin N. Guest to be postmaster at Aspermont, Tex., in 
place of W. T. Robbins, Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 18, 1933. 

Albert A. Allison to be postmaster at Corsicana, Tex., in 
place of Pierce Mayer, deceased. 

Carl W. Amberg to be postmaster at Lagrange, Tex., in 
place of E. A. Giese. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1932. 

William H. Lyle to be postmaster at Sudan, Tex., in place 
of L. E. Slate. Incumbent’s commission expired January 16, 
1933. 

Margaret E. Lasseter to be postmaster at Westbrook, Tex., 
in place of M. E. Lasseter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1933. 

VERMONT 

Ward L. Lyons to be postmaster at Bennington, Vt., in 
place of F. E. Howe, removed. 

Irving E. Bronson to be postmaster at Swanton, Vt., in 
place of C. E. Hall, deceased. 


VIRGINIA 


Otho W. Miller to be postmaster at Bridgewater, Va., in 
place of C. T. Riddel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 30, 1933. 

Clarence M. Sale to be postmaster at Falls Church, Va., in 
place of Byron Austin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1932. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Bartholin R. Larsen to be postmaster at Christiansted, 
V.I., in place of B. R. Larsen. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 8, 1934. 

WASHINGTON 


Curtis M. Wormell to be postmaster at Asotin, Wash., in 
place of O. A. Kramer, resigned. 

Roy E. Carey to be postmaster at Hartline, Wash., in place 
of R. E. Carey. Incumbent's commission expired January 
28, 1934. 

Bertha W. Welsh to be postmaster at Prescott, Wash., in 
place of B. H. Welsh. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1934. 

Wilson Howe to be postmaster at Tenino, Wash., in place 
of Wilson Howe. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
18, 1934. 

Louis O. Cochrane to be postmaster at Yelm, Wash., in 
place of D. R. Hughes. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1933. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Torrence Cook to be postmaster at Amherstdale, W. Va., in 
place of C. L. Baker, removed. 

Mark V. Brown to be postmaster at Bridgeport, W. Va., in 
place of R. S. Hornor. Incumbent’s commission expired 

May 4, 1932. 
William O. Umstead, Jr., to be postmaster at Grantsville, 
W.Va., in place of W. J. Ayers, removed. 

Stella G. James to be postmaster at Institute, W.Va., in 
place of R. H. Brown, resigned. 
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John W. Fisher to be postmaster at Moorefield, W.Va., in 
place of J. R. Wratchford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1933. 

Frederick W. Horchler to be postmaster at Newberg, 
W. Va., in place of Joe Van Zandt. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 9, 1932. 

Charles Sanders to be postmaster at Sharples, W.Va., in 
place of R. C. Morton, resigned. 

William H. Johnson to be postmaster at War, W.Va., in 
place of H. E. Ewing. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1932. ; 


WISCONSIN 


Clinton B. Immell to be postmaster at Blair, Wis., in place 
of E. T. Mattison. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 28, 1933. 

James R. Alexander to be postmaster at Hayward, Wis., 
in place of H. B. Dehler, transferred. 

Frank N. Scherer to be postmaster at Kohler, Wis., in 
place of A. L. Treick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1934. 

Thomas F. McDonald to be postmaster at Marshfield, Wis., 
in place of F. B. Rhyner, transferred. 

Cora J. Sorenson to be postmaster at Mount Horeb, Wis., 
in place of J. A. Dysland. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1933. i 

Thomas M. Crawford to be postmaster at ReadstowngWis., 
in place of M. V. Frazier. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 19, 1933. 

Ida Melchert to be postmaster at Saxon, Wis., in place of 
Mayme Auger. Incumbent’s commission expired January 29, 
1933. 

William J. Corry to be postmaster at South Milwaukee, 
Wis., in place of Leo Joerg. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1933. 

Miles Colligan to be postmaster at Wautoma, Wis., in place 
of C. W. Eagan. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1933. 

WYOMING 


Elizabeth W. Kieffer to be postmaster at Fort Warren, 
Wyo., in place of E. W. Kieffer. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 14, 1934. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate March 9 
(legislative day of Feb. 28), 1934 


POSTMASTER 


Edward E. Cossette to be postmaster at Gonic, in the State 
of New Hampshire. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, MARCH 9, 1934 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, DD., offered 
the following prayer: 


“God with us.” Grant, O Lord, that everyone in Thy 
presence may have some token of Thy thought of him and 
feel the divine blessing. O may it be the inspiration of no- 
bility, carrying us upward and onward to an immortal 
destiny. Heavenly Father, thrill the imagination and inspire 
the enthusiasm of men who are disinterested in those insti- 
tutions which make safe their property and secure the peace 
of their firesides. Almighty God, fire them with the fervor 
of patriotism, with the sense of loyalty, and with the power 
of great moral qualities. Put Thy hand upon them, their 
ability and their time, and say to them: The earth is the 
Lord’s, the fullness thereof, the world and they that dwell 
therein.” Give liberty to all who are in bondage and to 
all who are chattels; and may all lives be made sweeter, 
happier, and more fruitful. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 


1934 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LACKS ADEQUATE NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor on the subject of Southern 
California Lacks Adequate National Defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the deepest impres- 

sions of my early life was that great oration by Charles 
Sumner entitled The True Grandeur of Nations.” It is 
truly one of the masterpieces of American oratory in behalf 
of peace and it should be read in the schoolhouses of every 
nation on the globe. Unfortunately its sound logic, its valu- 
able admonitions, have been lost in the havoc and horror of 
modern wars and warfare. I, too, have admired the hu- 
manitarian efforts of other statesmen including the eloquent 
William J. Bryan and the illustrious Woodrow Wilson, who 
sought in vain to inaugurate a millenium of peace. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of eminent statesmen who 
have repeatedly in various lands raised their voices against 
war and have sung in eloquent phrases of the blessings of 
world peace, unfortunately that happy hour has not yet 
arrived. With the shadows and horrors of the most disas- 
trous of all wars—the World War—still hovering near us, 
and its lists of valiant dead and its destruction of homes and 
families and the dearest things of life still ringing in our 
ears, the world seems to have learned nothing from its direst 
catastrophe, and we continue to hear the tramping of 
armies, the building of navies; we hear the boasting of mili- 
tarism, the pomp of armed power and the call and prepa- 
ration of national greed, the clatter of fear, and the greed of 
conquest. 

With Europe preparing for a future contest, with Asia be- 
wildered and fearful and trembling at the ruthless invasion 
and pagan disregard of the rights of her neighbors by a 
militaristic empire, it would be suicide for this Nation of 
ours to disregard the evidences of danger on both our shores. 
America desires to remain at peace. American people are 
reluctant to engage in war. Our citizens would be happy 
to disarm and to live with other nations as a good neighbor 
if that were possible. We, as well as other nations, could 
profitably devote a few centuries in solving domestic prob- 
lems in order that every citizen might enjoy a full and 
abundant life, the idealistic goal of the new deal. 

Only as recently as February 14, 1934, Brig. Gen. Seth E. 
Howard, of San Francisco, made the following significant 
statement: 

Perhaps it might be well to mention that war, during the short 
existence of this country, has been a subject of great importance. 
It seems somewhat startling to find in the records of the War 
Department that during the period from 1775, when the Revolu- 
tion had its inception, until the close of the World War in 1921, 
a period of 146 years, we were officially in a state of war 111 years 
and 10 months. Therefore from the beginning of the American 
Revolution to the close of the World War there were less than 35 
years of peace. 

Let us cherish the principles of peace, let us prevail with 
all our might and influence to lead the world to the paths 
of peace, but in these hazardous days, when any moment 
some unimportant but unfortunate incident may loosen the 
dogs of war, let us be prepared. An efficient army and navy 
is an insurance policy against our country becoming in- 
volved in war. Why did Germany flaunt our rights, sink 
our ships, and destroy our citizens in the late war? Be- 
cause Germany thought she could win the war before 
America could prepare to protect her rights. Our unpre- 
paredness for war invited the attack upon our ships, our 
citizens, and our rights that later involved us in that war. 
If at that period the United States had had an efficient navy 
and an army that had commanded the respect of Germany, 
we would not have been dragged into a sanguinary struggle 
that cost the lives of the flower of our youth, drained our 
country of its wealth, and placed a heavy burden on our 
people that will irk our citizenship for generations. 
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To strengthen our ideals and hopes for universal peace, I 
cheerfully support the appropriations for both the Army 
and the Navy that have been considered by this House of 
Representatives. I rejoice that we are to build a navy 
second to none in the world. A navy that will command 
the respect of the nations on both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific shores. It is a warning to the jingo generals and 
to drunken militaristic leaders of two hemispheres who are 
continually pointing out our weakness and unpreparedness 
in order to stir their people to further military conquests. 
My personal observations of these nations, dominated by 
ruthless imperialism at home and abroad, is that they are 
at heart an industrious and peaceful people and that the 
present spirit of conquest and militarism is not an inherent 
one, but has been aroused in them temporarily by jingos 
and ambitious militarists. To permit our Army to deteri- 
orate and our Navy to decline in the face of the present 
dominant influences in these militaristic nations is but to 
invite the same arrogant attitude from which we suffered 
from Germany and that eventually embroiled us in a dis- 
astrous foreign war. Efficient armies and navies are inex- 
pensive insurance as against unpreparedness and the tre- 
mendous costs of war. 

I wish to remind my colleagues that the Army and Navy 
are far more than instruments of war, but have performed 
great service in our domestic disasters. In the recent 
earthquake disaster in southern California both the Army 
and the Navy and also the veterans of the late war lent first 
aid and restored and maintained order and provided food 
and shelter. In the great floods of the Mississippi, the Army 
has stcod guard and aided the homeless and the hungry. 
And in other emergencies the Navy has performed a noble 
part. The Army is credited with that great achievement, the 
Panama Canal, and has contributed a major part in the 
development of our rivers and harbors. It is the Army 
that has directed the C.C.C., one of the vital agencies of 
the new deal, to rehabilitate the young manhood of 
America. Yes, the Army and the Navy are renowned for 
victories in peace as well as in war. 

Speaking of unpreparedness, it is with pain and reluct- 
ance that I call your respectful attention to the military 
situation on the Pacific coast. Particularly do I wish to 
emphasize the perilous condition that exists in southern 
California, the greatest center of population, industry, and 
commerce on the Pacific coast. When the Pacific Fleet is 
anchored at our door, we can safely rest in peace and 
security. We know that every man that treads the decks 
of our Navy is a man of courage and ready to do his duty. 
But, unfortunately for us, there are long periods when the 
Navy blue is absent, gone to other shores and perchance 
through the Canal to other seas beyond the beck in an 
hour of danger. 

But the Army? Southern California has but two posts, 
Fort MacArthur, at Los Angeles Harbor, and another post 
at San Diego, with but a few more than 400 men at each. 
The man power, the equipment, are inadequate. The anti- 
aircraft is scarcely worth mentioning. We have dozens of 
posts scattered over this land of ours that are retained at 
points having no value whatever in the plan of national 
defense and serve no nobler purpose than as monuments of 
Indian wars fought a century ago. They no longer play a 
part in our national defense. Why should not these men 
of the Army be transferred to the Pacific coast, where they 
are needed at the time we are endangered by the warlike 
gestures of a country that should be our eternal friend? 

The city of Los Angeles is supplied by water with an aque- 
duct approximately 250 miles in length. Along this artifi- 
cial stream of mountain water are numerous reservoirs 
stored with the supplies of water needed to quench the thirst 
of a million and a quarter of human beings. Also, in south- 
ern California there are numerous other reservoirs supply- 
ing other important cities and districts with water. An 


invading enemy with a single bomber airplane could lay 
waste our reservoirs, destroy our aqueduct, sweep our homes 
and our farms to destruction, deprive our people of domestic 
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supply of water and bring them to immediate suffering, 
deprive them of sanitation, and thereby invite disease and 
contagion. 

Even a greater danger lurks at our door in the event of 
foreign invasion. Southern California has immense stores 
of petroleum and gasoline, and much of it in reservoirs for 
which no protection has been provided. Imagine great 
streams of burning oil flowing in torrents down our streets 
and into our harbors. Such is the terrible possibility dur- 
ing a foreign invasion. The destruction of our oil reservoirs 
coupled with that of our water storage presents a picture 
of destruction such as the world has never witnessed in its 
most dreadful wars. 

There is another factor that cannot be overlooked in con- 
sidering the need of defense of the Pacific coast, and that is 
an alien population of oriental ancestry. No doubt that 
the loyalty of many is beyond question. But it would re- 
quire a very wide charity to assert that all of them have 
surrendered their allegiance to their homeland. A very 
few in alliance with our country’s enémies in time of war 
could bring inexpressible disaster upon southern California 
in a very brief period that would not and could not be 
restored in a decade. This factor is but another urge for 
the necessity of more adequate defense of the Pacific coast 
and particularly southern California. r 

Let me remind the Members of this House and those 
directing the administration’s policy of national defense 
that our posts in southern California, their man power, 
their equipment in every respect, should be multiplied many 
times. Give us the security of an efficient army placed at 
the strategic points on our shores. Our National Guard in 
California is far beneath the proper proportion that is due 
the State. Everywhere on the Pacific coast is the need 
of a more militant line of defense. 

Because of its intimate relationship to the Panama Canal 
and Latin America, and because it is the practice and 
maneuvering grounds of the Pacific Fleet due to the natu- 
ral conditions that make it the most desirable for such 
purposes on the Pacific coast, adequate shore facilities for 
the Navy, including repair equipment, should be located at 
Los Angeles Harbor. Because of the increasing growth of 
population, of industry, and commerce on our Pacific shores, 
there should be established balanced naval facilities such as 
enjoyed by the Navy on the Atlantic coast. But a brief 
span ago there was no apparent need for the Navy on the 
Pacific coast. But the situation has changed. Not only 
the population and the industry and the commerce but the 
policies of the Orient, the growth of military ambition, the 
frenzy of conquest that has possessed a formerly peaceful 
people demand that the Pacific coast be prepared and pro- 
tected against those emergencies that may arise destructive 
of our liberties, our possessions, and even our lives. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of a 
resolution that I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot recognize the lady for 
that purpose at present. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 15 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 minutes. Another air- 
mail pilot has been killed while flying the mail. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I do not think we ought to 
bring that subject up at the present time. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
immediately after the reading of the Journal tomorrow I be 
permitted to address the House for 15 minutes on the proper 
place of the N.R.A. in the recovery program. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I object. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the lady from Massachusetts withhold 
her objection? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I will withhold it; cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. GRAY. This does not interfere with what the lady is 
attempting to do; I am with you on any other proposition. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, let the request be put. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unan- 
imous consent to address the House tomorrow immediately 
after the reading of the Journal for 15 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I object. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request that I 
may be permitted to now address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for 15 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The lady from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for 5 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. I object. 


NOTICE OF ADDRESS ON THE N.R.A, 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, then I will renew my request 
tomorrow, Saturday morning, and will speak immediately 
after the reading of*the Journal on the proper place of the 
N.R.A, as a relief measure in the recovery program. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr, PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5632. An act to supplement and support the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Act by providing funds for the ac- 
quisition of areas for use as migratory-bird sanctuaries, 
refuges, and breeding grounds, for developing and admin- 
istering such areas, for the protection of certain migratory 
birds, for the enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act and regulations thereunder, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 7295. An act making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Jongs], Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
is ill and unable to be here, It had been expected that we 
would take up today the cotton production bill of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], but on account of 
the absence of the chairman of the committee who reported 
the bill that will be impossible. I move, therefore, that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, before that motion is put, is 
it the intention to meet tomorrow? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] assures me that the bill will be taken up to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
13 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Sat- 
urday, March 10, 1934, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

375. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion pertaining to the legislative establishment, United 
States Senate, for the fiscal year 1934, in the sum of $120,000 
(H.Doc. No. 278); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

376. A letter from the Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, transmitting a report cover- 
ing refunds and credits of internal-revenue taxes for the 
calendar year 1932 (H.Doc. No. 279); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. ‘ 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXI, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


1934 


By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: A bill (H.R. 8560) to amend 
the Packers and Stockyards Act; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H.R. 8561) vesting jurisdiction in 
the United States courts in certain causes against the United 
States and providing procedure therefor, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANFIELD: A bill (H.R. 8562) to provide for a 
preliminary examination of the Connecticut River, with a 
view to the control of its floods and prevention of erosion 
of its banks in the State of Massachusetts; to the Commit- 
tee on Flood Control. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8563) providing for control of the floods 
and for prevention of the erosion of the banks of the Con- 
necticut River in Massachusetts; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Concurrent resolution 
(H.Con.Res. 34) to discontinue the carrying of mail by the 
Army Air Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Senate of the State 
of New Jersey, memorializing the Congress to abolish the 
Federal gasoline sales tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Illinois, 
memorializing Congress to enact legislation to make possible 
loans to schools now in distress; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, memorializing Congress to establish a national 
park, including Old Appomattox Court House in its bound- 
aries; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H.R. 8564) granting a pension to 
Zack Pool; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LARRABEE: A bill (H.R. 8565) for the relief of 
Harrison Simpson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H.R. 8566) for 
the relief of Mary Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2868. By Mr. AYRES of Kansas: Petition of citizens of 
Wichita, Kans., cpposing the passage of Senate bill 2000 
and corresponding House measures; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2869. By Mr. DONDERO: Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, 
of the Michigan State Legislature in special session of 1934, 
petitioning the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
of the United States of America, not to limit whatsoever the 
acreage for sugar-beet production, and that there be no limit 
placed on the amount of beet sugar produced in the State 
of Michigan, so that the Michigan sugar-beet factories may 
reopen; and further that if there is to be a reduction in 
the amount of sugar available in the United States that this 
reduction be accomplished through reduction of imports; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

2870. By Mr. KENNEY: Resolution of the mayor and 
Council of the Borough of Fairview, Bergen County, State 
of New Jersey, endorsing House bill 3082 providing for loans 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to municipali- 
ties; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2871. Also, petition of the Phil Sheridan Council, No. 2229, 
Knights of Columbus, Ridgefield Park, N.J., protesting 
against birth-control legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2872. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of the teachers 
of the Horton (Kans.) public schools, urging support for 
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any legislation favorable to public schools, particularly Sen- 
ate bill 2402 and House bill 7479; to the Committee on 
Education. 

2873. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of the National Woman's 
Party, New York City, favoring the passage of House bill 
3673; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2874. By Mr. TREADWAY: Resolutions adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, urging the Navy Department to enshrine the U.S. S. 
Constitution as a national museum in Boston; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

2875. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Felix F. Von Wil- 
mowsky; to the Committee on Patents. 


SENATE 
SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1934 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, Feb. 28, 1934) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On motion of Mr. McKetiar, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal for the calendar days Thursday, 
March 8, and Friday, March 9, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. ASHURST. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Cutting King Reynolds 
Ashurst Dickinson La Follette Russell 
Austin e Lewis Schall 

ill Sheppard 
Balley Lonergan Shipstead 
Bankhead Erickson Long Steiwer 
Barkley McAdoo Stephens 

k Fietcher Thomas, Okla. 

Borah Frazier McGill Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley George McKellar Thompson 
Bulow Gibson McNary Townsend 
Byrd Glass Metcalf Trammell 
Byrnes Goldsborough Murphy Tydings 
Capper Gore eely Vandenberg 
Caraway Hale Norris Van Nuys 
Carey Nye Wagner 
Clark Hatch O'Mahoney Walcott 
Connally Hayden Overton Walsh 
Coolidge Hebert Patterson Wheeler 
Copeland Johnson Pittman White 
Costigan Kean Pope 
Couzens Keyes Reed 


Mr. HEBERT. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Barsour], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Davis], the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HATFIELD], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norsecx], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrvson], and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Hastrncs] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brown], and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmitTH] are necessarily detained from the Senate. 

I regret to announce that the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Bone] is detained from the Senate on account of a 
severe cold. I wish this announcement to stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

DECEMBER 1933 REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion submitting, pursuant to law, the report of the activities 
and expenditures of the Corporation for December 1933, 
together with a statement of loans authorized during that 
month, showing the name, amount, and rate of interest in 
each case, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION AGENCIES (S.DOC. NO. 152) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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transmitting, pursuant to law, further recommendations 
and a report thereon from the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, and stating, in part, The Coordinator’s present 
recommendations fall into three general classes: (1) A bill 
for the regulation of motor carriers; (2) a bill for the regu- 
lation of water carriers; and (3) bills proposing miscellane- 
ous additional amendments to the Interstate Commerce 
Act”, which, with the accompanying report and appendixes, 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. DILL subsequently said: Mr. President, before I came 
into the Chamber the Vice President laid before the Senate 
a communication from William E. Lee, Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, transmitting a report of 
the Coordinator of Railroads, Mr. Eastman. A previous re- 
port, which goes with this, has been made a Senate docu- 
ment. I think it desirable that this later report be made 
available in the same form, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of IIli- 
nois, which was referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 

STATE or ILLINOIS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

I, Edward J. Hughes, Secretary of State of the State of Illinois, 
do hereby certify that the following and hereto attached is a true 
photostatic copy of Senate Joint Resolution No. 4, the original 
of which is now on file and a matter of record in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I hereto set my hand and cause to be 
affixed the great seal of the State of Hlinois. Done at the city of 
Springfield this 7th day of March, A.D. 1934. 

[SEAL] Epwarp J. HUGHES, 

Secretary of State. 


Senate Joint Resolution 4 (by Mr. Benson) 


Whereas the fifty-eighth general assembly is now convened in 
extrac: session, having before it for consideration the 
matter of enacting legislation to meet the present emergency now 
existing in many school districts of this State; and 

Whereas it is questionable whether any legislation can be en- 
acted to bring immediate relief to school districts now on the 
verge of closing their schools due to lack of funds; and 

Whereas the present emergency in many of these school dis- 
tricts has resulted from property owners being unable to pay 
taxes due on their property, tax collections in some districts hav- 
ing fallen during the past several years to as low as 60 percent of 
a normal tax collection; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has made available to other 
governmental agencies, and individuals, moneys to meet their 
emergencies, and many school districts are now in need of funds 
which might be borrowed from the Federal Government, security 
for such loans to be given by such districts by assigning de- 
linquent taxes to be paid to the Federal Government when 
collected; and 

Whereas, unless such action is taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, many schools will be forced to close, thereby depriving 
children in many communities of Illinois from educational adyan- 
tages: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Fifty-eighth General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois (the house of representatives concurring 
herein), That the President and the Congress of the United States 
be urged to enact the necessary legislation to make possible loans 
to school districts now in distress; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolution be im- 
mediately forwarded to the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to each Congressman and 
Senator from Ilinois. 

Adopted by the senate, February 28, 1934. 

Concurred in by the house, March 1, 1934. 

THomas F. Donovan, 
President of the Senate. 
A. E. EDEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
ARTHUR ROE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Cuas. P. CASEY, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
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STATE or ILLINOIS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting 
I, Edward J. Hughes, secretary of state of the State of Illinois, 
do hereby certify that the following and hereto attached is a true 
photostatic copy of House Joint Resolution No. 4, the original of 
which is now on file and a matter of record in this office. 
In testimony whereof, I hereto set my hand and cause to be 
affixed the great seal of the State of Illinois. 
Done at the city of Springfield this 7th day of March, A.D. 1934. 
[SEAL] Enwarp J. HUGHES, 
Secretary of State. 


House Joint Resolution 4 
Whereas the House of Representatives of the United States has 
passed an appropriation bill providing $365,697 for the reopening 
of the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, located near Wau- 
kegan, III.; and 
Whereas the Senate Appropriations Committee of the Senate of 
the United States, which committee includes but two members 
from the ninth naval district, has stricken this appropriation 
from the bill and has included therein an appropriation providing 
a substantial sum for a naval training station at Newport, R.L; 
and 
Whereas said Great Lakes Naval Training Station, located in 
the heart of the great Midwest, one of the older naval bases, which 
for 22 years furnished 40 percent of the personnel of the United 
States Navy and which is the headquarters for the ninth naval 
district in which is located 42 percent of the Naval Reserves, should 
be reopened rather than establish another naval training station 
on the eastern coast, which has many other naval activities in 
addition to naval training stations; and 
Whereas the Midwest has but one naval operation, and due to 
the unrest throughout the world, rumors of war, and the an- 
nouncement of plans for a larger and more adequate Navy, there 
is need for a naval training station in the Midwest to be used 
for the training of the men of the Midwest in naval defense and 
good citizenship: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Fifty- eighth 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois, at the third special ses- 
sion thereof (the senate concurring herein), That in view of the 
foregoing, the General Assembly of the State of Illinois petitions 
the President of the United States and the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate of the United States to enact such measures and 
provide such appropriations as will permit the reopening at an 
early date, of the Great Lakes Naval Training Station near Wau- 
kegan, III.; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolution be for- 
warded immediately to the President of the United States, the 
of the Navy, the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Senator and Congressman from the State of Illinois. 
Adopted by the house February 21, 1934. 
ARTHUR ROE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Cuas. P. CASEY, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Concurred in by the senate February 28, 1934. 
THOMAS F. DONOVAN, 
President of the Senate. 
A. E. EDEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a 
letter from Hon. PEDRO GUEVARA, Resident Commissioner 
from the Philippines, transmitting copy of a radiogram re- 
ceived by him from coconut planters of Santa Cruz, Laguna, 
P.I., protesting against adoption of the oil excise tax, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a memorial of the Daven- 
port (Iowa) Missionary Alliance, remonstrating, in the in- 
terest of peace, against the adoption of an enlarged military 
and naval program, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented resolutions adopted by Gerech- 
tigkeits Lodge, No. 25, Independent Order B’rith Abraham, 
of Newark, N.J., and Oakland Auxiliary, No. 72, B’nai B'rith, 
of Oakland, Calif., favoring the passage of Senate Resolu- 
tion 154 (submitted by Mr. Typras), opposing alleged dis- 
criminations against Jews in Germany, which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Kansas City, Kans., praying for the 
passage of legislation providing old-age pensions, which 
were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented memorials, numerously signed, of sun- 


following joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of dry citizens of Arkansas City, Abilene, El Dorado, Emporia, 


Illinois, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 


Fort Scott, Hill City, Hutchinson, Independence, Lawrence, 
Lodge, Lyons, Medicine Lodge, Ness City, Newton, Oberlin, 
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Olathe, Ransom, Sabetha, Salina, Wichita, and Winfield, all 
in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the passage 
of the so-called Tugwell bill”, to prevent the manufac- 
ture, shipment, or sale of adulterated or misbranded foods 
and drugs and to prevent the false advertisement of such 
commodities, which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. WALSH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Attleboro, Mass., praying for the passage of House bill 7019, 
providing old-age pensions, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the petition of the Missionary Society 
of the R.P. Church, of Cambridge, Mass., favoring the 
passage of the so-called “Patman bill”, being House bill 
6097, for the Federal supervision of motion pictures in the 
interest of higher moral standards for films entering inter- 
state and foreign commerce, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 


PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I present and ask to have 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately referred a letter 
from the secretary of the Central Labor Union of Boston, 
Mass., together with a resolution. 

There being no objection, the letter and resolution were 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
Boston, Mass., March 6, 1934. 
Hon. Davi I. WALSH, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed you will find a copy of a resolution which 
was adopted at the meeting of the Boston Central Labor Union 
held on Friday, March 2, 1934. 

We sincerely hope that you will carefully consider the request 
contained in this resolution, and that you will do your utmost 
to develop the changes so earnestly sought for by our organization. 


Yours very truly, 
Wm. F. Dwrrn, Secretary. 


“Whereas the National Recovery Act, title II, Public Works and 
construction projects, provides for the expenditure of $3,300,000,- 
000 with a view to increasing employment quickly and to expedite 
the construction of Public Works and other semipublic projects, 
all of which was for the purpose of relieving unemployment in 
heavy construction industries; and to effectuate the purposes of 
title II of the act the President created the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works, better known as ‘P.W.A’; and 

“ Whereas the construction program failed to materialize because 
of divers and various reasons, large sums of moneys were diverted 
from the p for which these moneys were originally in- 
tended, and appropriations were made for the setting up of Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps, transients’ camps, and the Civil Works 
Administration; and 

“Whereas the C.W.A. owed its existence to the failure of the 
P.W.A. to function and was created as an emergency measure for 
the purpose of providing employment pending the approval of 
application for funds which the various political subdivisions 
of the United States and other agencies were to use in a vast 
construction program; and 

“Whereas the C.W.A. program has failed materially in its purpose 
and has brought about political logrolling, a spoils system of job 
patronage, and has in many communities resulted in lowering the 
wage scales and working conditions of union labor, and thrown 
out of employment self-sustaining workers who prior to the in- 
ception of the C.W.A. were making every effort to support them- 
selves and their families without resorting to municipal welfare 
relief: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the Boston Central Labor Union be recorded as 
favoring a speedy termination of the C.W.A. and in its place the 
original P. W. A. p. be immediately started, and that we ask 
the President of the United States, the Senators and Congressmen 
from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to bend every effort 
to the end that the procrastination and delay attendant upon the 
P. W. A. program be ended and that pressure and activity be in- 
stituted to make possible an effective Public Works construction 


program for the benefit of the thousands of idle building-trades_ 


workers, who are suffering and are in need of such a program.” 
Approved by Central Labor Union of Boston and vicinity. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR ENTOMOLOGICAL WORK 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I present and ask to have 
printed in the Record and to lie on the table a letter received 
by me from members of the entomological staff of the Mass- 
achusetts State College at Amherst, Mass., protesting any 
reduction in appropriations for Federal entomological work. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE, 

AmHERST, March 7, 1934. 
The Honorable Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We, the undersigned, members of the entomological 
staff at the Massachusetts State College, Amherst, have heard 
recently of the proposed cut in appropriations for Federal entomo- 
logical work, and desire to enter our very strong protest in the 
matter. 

While deploring the cut in all the various branches of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology to which it is made to apply at this writing, 
we are y concerned over the total elimination of the re- 
search work on the European corn borer, and it is mainly on this 
phase of the subject that we will devote our case, 

The European corn borer is one of the major pests of the coun- 
try, first detected in Massachusetts in 1917 by a student at this 
college, Mr. Stuart C. Vinal, who worked so hard and faithfully on 
the problem that his health became undermined and he died 
during the outbreak of influenza, September 26, 1918. A strong 
and capable central organization has been built up at Arlington, 
with outlying branches in Ohio and Michigan, established during 
the past several years as the pest spread westward and neared the 
great central corn-growing areas of the country. The importance 
of the work of these laboratories on methods of cultural control 
and the importation of natural enemies from various foreign 
countries constituting the original home of the pest, are of vital 
importance to this State, particularly because all Federal clean- 
up work has already been abandoned, and any experimental work 
to improve control methods will be of increasing value. We 
believe that a very serious mistake would be made if the labora- 
tories covering this project should be abandoned and the efficiently 
trained staff discharged, particularly at a time when such serious 
unemployment exists, especially of skilled scientific men. The 
present is a period of superabundance of agricultural products in 
our land, and to persons of short vision it might seem that such 
a condition might long endure. However, remembering the period 
of the World War and the attendant demand for foods of many 
descriptions, we cannot but believe that the time will come again 
when we may have a shortage of foods and that the need will then 
arise for the services of these men who have devoted the major 
part of their lives to a study of the European corn borer and 
methods for its control. 

We in Massachusetts have been provided with an unusually 
severe object lesson concerning the price one must pay for failure 
to maintain work of this nature in the case of the gypsy moth. 
First detected near Boston in 1889, a determined fight during the 
succeeding decade, under the leadership of Prof. Charles H. Fer- 
nald, succeeded in reducing the species to a minimum of scattered 
individuals. It is believed that if the fight had been vigorously 
continued at this critical moment, the species might have been 
totally eliminated from within our borders, and so have been 
removed as one of our primary . Failure to support the 
work during the critical years of 1900-1904 allowed the species to 
gain such a foothold in the State that it became necessary for the 
Federal Government to intervene, with the subsequent expendi- 
ture of many millions of dollars. There is no argument. on our 
part that the case of the European corn borer is comparable in 
that extermination of the species is possible, but we do believe 
that the methods involved in fighting the pest have saved, and 
will continue to save, the corn-growing farmers of the country 
sums vastly in excess of the cost to the Government of the 
project and its continuance. 

We also urge that you support an adequate Federal appropria- 
tion for the control and extermination work on the gypsy moth 
in western New England, eastern New York, and Pennsylvania 
this appropriation to be included in the regular appropriation of 
the Department of Agriculture and not in temporary emergency 
projects of uncertain duration. 

Such being our sincere belief, we humbly ask you to give this 
matter your very serious attention, and extend your invaluable 
aid to these highly important projects. 


V. 
RESIDENT STAFF oF ENTOMOLOGY, 
Department of Entomology, Zoology, and Geology, 
Massachusetts State College. 
CHARLES P, ALEXANDER (Teacher), 
Professor of Entomology. 
ARTHUR I. Bourne (Research), 
Professor of Entomology. 
G. CHESTER Crampton (Teacher), 
Professor of Insect Morphology. 
Harvey L. SwWEETMAN (Teacher), 
Assistant Professor of Entomology. 
CLAUDE R. KELLOGG (Teacher), 
Assistant Professor of Entomology. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2620) for the relief of N. W. Car- 
rington and J. E. Mitchell, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 460) thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S.J.Res. 31) consenting 
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that certain States may sue the United States and providing 
for trial on the merits in any suit brought hereunder by a 
State to recover direct taxes alleged to have been illegally 
collected by the United States during the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1866, 1867, and 1868, and vesting the right in 
each State to sue in its own name, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 461) thereon. 

Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H.R. 8134) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture and for the Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 462) thereon. 

Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2876) to provide for the 
transfer of national-forest lands to the Zuni Reservation, 
N.Mex., exchanges, and consolidation of holdings, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 463) 
thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H.R. 5631) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to place with the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, at Oklahoma City, Okla., as 
custodian for the United States, certain records of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, and of other Indian tribes in the State of 
Oklahoma, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
him, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 464) thereon. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters, which were ordered to be placed on the 
calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WHITE: 

A bill (S. 3014) to authorize the transfer of the Green 
Lake Fish Cultural Station, in Hancock County, Maine, as an 
addition to the Acadia National Park; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3015) prohibiting the advertising of intoxicating 
liquors through the medium of radiobroadcast; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3016) for the relief of the Dongji Investment Co., 
Ltd. (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3017) for the relief of Edwin C. Jenney, receiver 
of the First National Bank of Newton, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3018) for the relief of the Columbia Boat & Barge 
System, Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3019) granting a pension to Josephine Johnson; 

A bill (S. 3020) granting a pension to Samuel M. Mahurin; 
and 

A bill (S. 3021) granting a pension to Mort Wallace Mays; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 3022) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
sections 3 and 4 of an act of Congress entitled ‘An act for 
the protection and regulation of the fisheries of Alaska’, 
approved June 26, 1906, as amended by the act of Congress 
approved June 6, 1924, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3023) to amend section 4878 of the United States 
Revised Statutes as amended relating to burials in national 
cemeteries; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3024) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase the building in Boston, Mass., under lease for 
garage purposes to the Post Office Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. WHEELER, the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry was discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill (S. 2817) to amend the act relating to contracts 
and agreements under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, ap- 
proved January 25, 1934, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


INCLUSION OF SUGAR BEETS AND SUGAR CANE AS BASIC 
COMMODITIES—AMENDMENT 


Mr, POPE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2732) to include sugar beets and 
sugar cane as basic agricultural commodities under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to 
be printed. 


THE COPPER CODE 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, on yesterday I addressed 
the Senate in opposition to the so-called “ code of fair com- 
petition ” for the copper industry. I stated then that the 
proposed code, as far as American labor is concerned and 
so far as the copper-mining industry in America is con- 
cerned, is only an ironic jest. 

Mr. President, I have today addressed a letter to Hon. 
H. O. King, Deputy Administrator of the N.R.A., at the 
Commerce Building, Washington, D.C., pointing out the 
defects in this code. I do not believe that a public man 
does his full duty merely by objecting; he must do more 
than object; he must specify the defects and suggest reme- 
dies. In this letter I have attempted to do that. 

I ask that the clerk may read the letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Manch 9, 1934. 
Hon. H. O. KING, 
Deputy Administrator, Commerce Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. KINO: I hereby register a protest against the proposed 
code of fair competition for the copper industry as revised for 
public hearing. 

This code is lacking fundamental essentials, namely: 

1. An adequate wage scale. The definitive code should embrace 
an American standard of living, minimum wage rate for each 
wage earner subdivision, both underground and on the surface. 

2. A method of “freezing” the huge domestic copper surplus. 
The present colossal copper surplus will care for domestic market 
requirements for 18 months to 2 years hence. The dependent 
human element cannot wait another 2 years—this surplus must be 
eliminated—must not be permitted further to destroy the liveli- 
hood and equities of the copper miner. 

8. An embargo against copper importations should be made 
effective until domestic consumption and production are equiva- 
lent. The domestic copper ingot should be able to meet foreign 
competition within the home market—this will necessitate at least 
a 10-cent ingot tariff rate. 

4. In order to put the copper miner to work immediately the 
code should provide that current domestic copper consumption 
must come from current domestic production. 

5. The allocation of production should be according to past 
productive State ratios. 

The foregoing are the major factors that should be embraced 
in the new copper code. 

In addition, careful scrutiny should be given to definitions, so 
that the words used may be free from doubt, 

Very respectfully, 
HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United States Senator from Arizona. 


EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND THE NEW DEAL—ADDRESS BY THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address by Hon. Homer S. 
Cummings, Attorney General of the United States, delivered 
on February 26, 1934, at Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 
A perusal of this address of the Attorney General is well 
worth the time of any citizen. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, members of the faculty, students, and friends, 
in educational methods and aims Rollins College has departed 
from trodden paths. In this complex world it has individualized 
education; it has substituted learning for instruction; it has 
adopted for its students the criterion of accomplishment rather 
than the old conventions of marks and credit-hours; and it has 
set as the goal of education complete living. All of this sounds 
to me like a new deal in education. I feel at home here. As 
one “new dealer” to another, I greet you. 

Our country, almost from the beginning, has been committed 
to the idea of education. There was, however, at the outset a 
note of dissent. Governor Berkeley, of Virginia, responding to the 
question of English commissioners of foreign plantations as to 
what course was being taken in the colony for instruction of the 
people in the Christian faith, said: The same that is taken in 
England, every man according to his ability instructing his chil- 
dren.” But he added, “I thank God there are no free schools 
or printing presses, and I hope we shall not have them these 100 
years, for learning has brought disobedience and sects into the 
world, and printing has divulged them, and libels against the best 
of governments. God keep us from both.” This was an Old 
World idea. Wide-spread learning was feared. Ignorance upon 
the part of the subject was bliss for the monarch, and it was 
folly to make the masses wise. 

In America the earliest impetus to education came from re- 
ligion. Enacting, in 1647, what has been called “the mother of 
school laws“, the General Court of Massachusetts said: 

“It being one of the chief projects of that old deluder Satan 
to keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former 
times by keeping them in an unknown tongue, so in these latter 
times by persuading from the use of tongues * * 

“It is therefore resolved, That every township in this jurisdic- 
tion, after the Lord hath increased them to the number of 50 
householders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their town 
to teach such children as shall resort to him, to write and read.” 

There was a hint of the secular and of the dissemination of 
learning in the next sentence: 

“It is further ordered, that when any town shall increase to 
the number of 100 householders, they shall set up a grammar 
school, the master thereof being able to instruct youth, so far as 
they may be fitted, for the university.” 

In any event, from this time on, the American idea of free 
schools grew rapidly. Colony after Colony, State after State, and 
even the Federal Government itself, through congressional school 
land grants to the States, contributed to the spreading of educa- 
tion. The free school, with its democratized education for the 
masses, with its “educational ladder”, upon the steps of which 
the student might systematically climb from one stage of in- 
struction to another, became a fully and permanently developed 
system. 

The predicate of this idea was that literacy is essential to 
democracy. Committed to democracy, we are hence committed 
to education. So long as government rests ultimately upon the 
consent of the governed, so long as we seek to maintain a goy- 
ernment of, for, and by the people, an informed electorate is a 
first essential. Both the one and the many profit by a trained 
intelligence in the individual. Our trust is firmly based upon 
the enlightening influence of education, thereby insuring intelli- 
gent cooperation and wise leadership in the conduct and the 
development of our institutions. 

I have mentioned that the first impetus to education in this 
country was religion; and the second was the ideal of literacy for 
democracy. There has been a third—science—an impulse drawn 
from within. For, as the common school developed, as the native 
intelligence of men and women was trained to the love of learning 
and the pursuit of truth, there developed, as of course, the scholar 
of book and tool, of library and laboratory. It is the nature of 
man to break down frontiers. As the scouts of our early days 
passed with the conquest of prairie and mountain there arose, to 
follow and carry on, the scouts of science, clearing the path for 
their fellows through the frontier of knowledge. Great institu- 
tions of higher learning developed, first in the classics, then in 

ure science, finally in applied science and the various arts. 

hysics, chemistry, biology, economics, sociology, and, indeed, all 
the physical and social sciences were developed and applied to the 
myriad uses of man. As the thirteenth century was essentially 
an age of religion, so our age is largely one of science—of scien- 
tific accomplishment and of scientific method, of collection and 
classification of data, of formation and testing of hypotheses, of 
Teaching conclusions and building thereon, of checking one dis- 
covery against another so that, ultimately, isolated findings be- 
come a part of the pattern of all, and great gains of tested knowl- 
rns aapue further quest and lead to still greater accomplish- 
ments. 

How far these schools and this science have carried us! In 
transportation, from the canoe and the ox cart to the ocean liner, 
the transcontinental train, the automobile, and the airplane, 
In communication, from slow-moving letters to the telephone, 
and the radio. In agriculture, from truck garden and small farm 
to acres by the million spilling crops toward all the seas. In 
manufacturing, from village shoemaker and smithy to the spe- 
cialized factories of today, ravenous for the raw material of the 
whole earth. In medicine and surgery, from the kit of the coun- 
try doctor to the great life-saving clinics and hospitals in every 
part of the land, ministering to health and prolonging the span 
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of life. In sanitation, from successions of plagues, decimating the 
earth to relative freedom from contagious disease. In architec- 
ture, from hut to skyscraper. In business, from clumsy coins to 
bank credit, from the corner store to the corporate enterprise. 
Speed of travel, ease of communication, longevity, health, com- 
fort, wealth, and beauty—these are the fruits of science! 

And yet, a short 12 months ago our transportation facilities 
were largely idle; our abundant crops were rotting in the ware- 
houses; our factories were closed or running upon pitifully short 
time; 13,000,000 people were idle and our elaborate and carefully 
constructed system entirely ceased to function. We were 
confronted with the puzzling paradox of starvation amidst plenty. 

A learned jurist once said: 

“The law, so far as it depends on learning, is indeed as it has 
been called, the government of the living by the dead. To a 
very considerable extent, no doubt, it is inevitable that the dee 
should be so governed. The past gives us our vocal 
fixes the limits of our imagination; we cannot get away aes it. 
There is, too, a peculiar, logical pleasure in manifest the 
continuity between what we are doing and what has been done 
before. But the present has a right to govern itself, so far as 
it can; and it ought always to be remembered that historic con- 
tinuity with the past is not a duty, it is only a necessity. 

“TI hope that the time is coming when this thought will bear 
fruit. An ideal system of law should draw its postulates and its 
legislative justification from science. As it is now, we rely upon 
tradition, or vague sentiment, or the fact that we never thought 
of any other way of doing things, as our only warrant for rules 
which we enforce with as much confidence as if they embodied 
revealed wisdom * . S 

“The Italians have to work upon the notion that the 
foundations of the law ought to be scientific, and, if our civili- 
zation does not collapse, I feel pretty sure that the regiment or 
division that follows us will carry that flag. Our own word seems 
the last always; yet the change of emphasis from an argument 
in Plowden to one in the time of Lord Ellenborough, or even 
from that to one in our own day, is as marked as the difference 
between Cowley’s poetry and Shelley’s. Other changes as great 
will happen. And so the eternal procession moves on, we in the 
front for the moment; and, stretching away against the unattain- 
able sky, the black spearheads of the army that has been passing 
in unbroken line already for near a thousand years.” 

These are the impressive words of Mr. Justice Holmes, speaking 
at a dinner of the Harvard Law School, nearly 40 years ago. And 
now we are “in the front for the moment.” 

Mr. Justice Holmes was entirely right. Literacy is essential 
to democracy, but not mere literacy. Education and science, if 
they are to be useful to government, must function within gov- 
ernment as they have functioned outside of it. It is a sad com- 
mentary that we have used science least where we needed it most. 
To transportation, communciation, agriculture, industry, medi- 
cine, sanitation, architecture, finance, and business we have 
applied science and the fruits thereof, but not to government. 
There has been learning, but it has gone unused. Economists, 
sociologists, historians, students of politics there have been; and, 
like their brothers in the pursuit of truth, they have sought and 
they have found. In the books of the dead and the activities 
of the living they have traced the growth and science of govern- 
ment. In the great laboratory of life down the ages they have 
seen the trial and error of collective life. All this knowledge they 
have stored for the use of those of the “ eternal procession” who 
are for the moment “in the front”, and we have not used it. 

The genius of the new deal lies in the application of science 
to government and contemplates the reapplication of the doctrines 
of cooperation. The Agricultural Adjustment Act is a planned 
attack upon unbalanced production, the National Recovery Act 
upon unbalance employment, and both upon our diminished pur- 
chasing power. These acts were carefully devised. Not only were 
individual enactments thought out in advance but their relation- 
ships to each other and to the whole result were recognized 
factors in the problem. The Agricultural Adjustment Act com- 
plements the National Recovery Act. The Public Works feature 
sustains both. Thus, production, consumption, and capital-goods 
industries are being aided simultaneously. The Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, the Civil Works Administration, and various other 
modern measures are component parts of a seriously thought out 
program. The banking structure is undergoing a necessary reha- 
bilitation. Price adjustments and dollar stabilization are sought 
by the scientific method of tris! and error and not by arbitrary 
fiat. A cleansing of the public service and a campaign against 
crime have been undertaken as matters essential to a healthy 
national life. 

In brief, the attack of the new deal is economic rather than 
political. The very terminology of the present measures is that of 
finance, accounting, budgeting, crop production, labor distribu- 
tion, costs of living, costs of production, margins of profit, price 
levels, and the like. The measures thus operating seek to adjust 
the economic factors of our life so as to produce efficiency in that 
sense of the word which means the abolition of idleness and 
poverty in a land of plenty. 

It will be said that the new deal is experimental and that 
not all of its measures will succeed. But this is no sufficient 
challenge. The method of the new deal is one of aetion, not 
of laissez-faire. It refuses to abandon in despair our economic 
life to the operations of chance. The new deal is education and 
science in action. 

“And so the procession moves on, we in the front for the 
moment, and stretching away against the unattainable sky the 
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black spearheads of the army that has been passing in unbroken 
line for near a thousand years.” 

And in a moment, my student friends, it will be you who are 
“in the front.” Let me exhort you to remember, as educated men 
and women, as scholars, as scientists, as citizens, that literacy 
must be for, not merely in, democracy. It must function for 
government, and it must function through you. Only thus shall 
we have, in the words of Rollins College, complete living”, and 
only thus, in the words of our great President, “a more abundant 
life for all.” 


PRATT AND WHITNEY—EDITORIAL FROM HARTFORD TIMES 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Hartford Times of February 26, 1934, under the heading 
“Who Pratt and Whitney Were.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Hartford Times, Feb. 26, 1934] 
WHO PRATT AND WHITNEY WERE 


It would not be inappropriate if some Member of the Con- 
necticut congressional delegation were to arise in his place and, 
using a term dependent upon the House of which he is a Member, 
should address the presiding officer and say, “ Mr. President”, or 
“Mr, Speaker”, some days ago before one of the committees of 
this body investigating matters having to do with aviation and 
aircraft, the question was asked: Who are Pratt and Whitney? 
I arise to make reply to that inquiry. 

“Amos Whitney was born in Maine in 1832, of ancestors who 
came from England in 1635. The family takes its name from 
Whitne-On-The-Wye, a locality mentioned in the Doomsday book. 
A Whitney accompanied Richard, the Lionhearted, on one of his 
crusades to the Holy Land and was a victor in a single-handed 
combat against three Saracens. 

“One of his ancestors helped protect the New England colonists 
from Indian attacks in King Philip’s War in 1676 and a later one 
Was an officer in the Revolution and a man of mechanical ability. 
This strain of talent ran through the family for several successive 
generations, 

“Amos Whitney began at the age of 14 to learn the machinist’s 
trade. Coming to Hartford he was employed in Col. Samuel Colt's 
pea factory. There he formed the acquaintance of-a young fel- 

w worker named Francis A. Pratt who also possessed mechanical 
ability. They gave up employment at which they were receiving 
$8 a day each and went to work for $2 a day in an iron manu- 
facturing establishment where they would have an opportunity to 
do contract work. 

“In 1860 they went into business together and in a single 
rented room manufactured machinery and tools which displayed 
the ingenuity and inventiveness which has made New England 
industry famous. 

“Before long they had moved to larger quarters, and at the 
close of the Franco-Prussian War they had orders from the Im- 
perial German Government for armory equipment. The firm con- 
tinued to grow and at one time it was active in producing Hotch- 
kiss guns for the Navy. Later the company equipped and outfitted 
an arsenal for the Spanish Government. 

“The company attained a world-wide reputation for the’ con- 
struction of precision machinery, small tools, etc. Both the origi- 
nal partners had gone before the outbreak of the World War, 
and the company had become a corporation and a part of a larger 
enterprise. It contributed its resources to the manufacture which 
the war made necessary. At a cost of scores of thousands of dol- 
lars it undertook to provide American manufacturers with pre- 
cision gages which would make it possible to coordinate for war 
purposes the output of industrial establishments scattered all over 
the country. 

“One of its instruments was so delicate that an operator's 
breath or contact with his fingers for 3 or 4 seconds would make 
a difference in the reading of the gage. It employed the light 
wave in order to establish a standard of length not susceptible 
to temperature changes, By this it was enabled to determine 
errors as minute as one thirty-thousandths of the thickness of the 
average human hair, or 0.0000001. 

“In view of its history it is not surprising that when some 
ambitious young men with an idea for a new airplane motor 
were endeavoring to provide for its manufacture, the Pratt & 
Whitney Co. should have been willing to accept an interest in 
their venture as payment for placing its manufacturing resources 
at their disposal. 

“The launching of the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. which, 
although it is an independent concern, bears names honored in 
American industry, is a fitting later chapter to the story which 
began with the careers of two young machinists who possessed 
not only inventive genius, but courage and above all, character.” 

Neither House of the Congress of the United States may ever 
have the opportunity of hearing such a speech, but many matters 
will be brought before its attention of less merit than such an 
answer as is suggested by the query of the gentleman who felt a 
curiosity as to the identity of Pratt and Whitney of Hartford. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 

States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
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of his secretaries, who also announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following joint resolution and 
acts: 

On March 5, 1934: 

S. J Res. 80. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite the States of the Union and foreign countries to par- 
ticipate in the International Petroleum Exposition at Tulsa, 
Okla., to be held May 12 to May 19, 1934, inclusive. 

On March 6, 1934: 

S. 2766. An act to extend the period during which direct 
obligations of the United States may be used as collateral 
security for Federal Reserve notes. 

On March 8, 1934: 

S. 1759. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mill Four 
Drainage District in Lincoln County, Oreg., to construct, 
maintain, and operate dams and dikes to prevent the flow 
of waters of Yaquina Bay and River into Nutes Slough, 
Boones Slough, and sloughs connected therewith ”, approved 
June 17, 1930; and 

S. 2461. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to give 
the Supreme Court of the United States authority to pre- 
scribe rules of practice and procedure with respect to pro- 
ceedings in criminal cases after verdict.” 

On March 9, 1934: 

S. 750. An act for the relief of the Lebanon Equity Ex- 
change, of Lebanon, Nebr.; and 

S. 751. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States to refund to the Farmers’ Grain Co., 
of Omaha, Nebr., income taxes illegally paid to the United 
States Treasurer. 


GREAT LAKES-ST, LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, on March 8, in the 
course of the afternoon’s debate on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Treaty the following colloquy occurred—I quote from 
page 3983 of the RECORD: : 

Mr. DIETERICH. Does the Senator know who is supplying the 
funds for the Tidewater Association to scatter propaganda, or did 
he ever become acquainted with the Tidewater Association? 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not know there was a Tidewater Association. 

Mr. DrerericH. Does not the Senator know it to be a fact that 
the Canadian Power Trust is supplying those funds in order to 
put through the provisions of a treaty that gives to Canada, as 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] said, about 75 percent of 
— 5 poner developed in the St. Lawrence waterway and at Niagara 

Mr. President, I do not care to deal with the latter section 
of that quotation, because it has already been completely 
refuted. It is an idle vagary. I do want to deal for just a 
moment 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I decline to yield until I shall have 
completed my statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. When I have completed my state- 
ment I shall be very glad to yield. 

As I started to say, I want to deal with the statement of 
the junior Senator from Illinois that it is a fact that the 
Canadian Power Trust is supplying the funds of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association and thus, by in- 
ference, financing the battle which has been waged for this 
tremendous enterprise. This is a very excellent and typical 
sample of the type of misunderstanding, if not sinister mis- 
representation, which this great seaway cause has suffered 
throughout these debates. 

In the further course of debate last Thursday I undertook 
to state that the funds of the Tidewater Association, which 
is and has been the chief sponsor of this treaty, had come 
exclusively from State appropriations. My statement was 
challenged. On page 3984 of the Recorp, I promised the 
Senate that I would subsequently provide a complete bal- 
ance sheet demonstrating precisely where its funds have 
originated. That is what I now propose to do. I am dealing 
in facts, Mr. President, that can be justified from the record. 
I am not dealing in alleged facts which are asserted with- 
out proof and for mere prejudicial purposes. Anathema is 
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not argument, and groundless conversation is not entitled to 
be persuasive. 

Mr. President, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association is described in its own incorporation papers as 
follows: 

An organization of States associated under legislative authority 
and supported solely— 

I repeat the words: 
supported solely by appropriations of their legislatures, with the 
single purpose of opening an ocean route to the ports of the Great 
Lakes for the uninterrupted movement of commerce, 

What is the membership of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association? In the first place, it is an associa- 
tion of 23 States, 18 of which belong to the association by 
specific legislative acts and 5 by executive orders. What are 
those States? They are California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

All these States have spoken through State legislative ac- 
tion except Kentucky, Oregon, Utah, West Virginia, and 
Missouri, which spoke through executive orders of their 
governors. 

These official corporate entities and these alone represent 
the membership of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association. 

Mr. DIETERICH rose. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will not yield until I shall have 
concluded my statement. 

Mr. President, the tidewater association has depended 
exclusively for its finances upon State legislative contribu- 
tions from those States which are members of the association 
and in immediate contact with the Great Lakes area. 

I hold in my hand an authenticated statement from the 
books of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Associa- 
tion. Much has been said here about a $500,000 lobby fund 
which has been prejudicially used in respect to this great 
enterprise, which obviously is close to the hearts and purses 
of the people in at least 23 States. That $500,000 to which 
reference has been made represents approximately the total 
income of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Asso- 
ciation for 15 years, from the time of its organization, 
covering all the tremendous research expenditures which 
were made in the inception of this great adventure. Every 
penny of that money in the course of 15 years has come 
from one source, and that is the State treasuries of a few of 
the States which are members of the association, with one 
single exception, and the exception is quite significant. The 
only exception to the statement which I have made is the 
contribution of $12,500 in 1919 which was made by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce at a moment when the 
Illinois Legislature was temporarily declining to cooperate. 

Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will yield when I shall have com- 
pleted my statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, where have these 
funds originated? They have originated as follows in the 
course of 15 years: 

The Legislature of Minnesota has appropriated the total 
of $117,562.85. 

The Legislature of Wisconsin has appropriated a total of 
$74,950.36. 

The Legislature of Illinois has appropriated $91,950.49. 

The Legislature of Michigan has appropriated $96,422.89. 

The Legislature of Iowa has appropriated $47,476.72. 

i The Legislature of South Dakota has appropriated 

4,878.53. 

The Legislature of Indiana has appropriated $28,388.38. 

The Legislature of Ohio has appropriated $89,117.93. 

The Legislature of Nebraska has appropriated $2,499.98. 
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The Legislature of North Dakota has appropriated 
$3,437.16. 

It is the money of our mass citizenship, and none other, 
which has financed the splendid work of this fraternity of 
States in behalf of this prospectus to permit the mid- 
continent to reach the sea. 

Every penny of these funds has been disbursed upon 
vouchers originating in each local State council which speaks 
for the State in respect to its membership in this association. 
The central office of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tide- 
water Association has not one penny of revenue except as 
it comes by action of State councils in the various States 
appropriating to the central office the relative share which 
each State bears in the approved central expenditures. 

I submit, Mr. President, that a disclosure of these figures 
demonstrates that there is utterly no warrant whatsoever for 
the sinister efforts to pretend that the Canadian Power Trust 
in some sort of subtle way is responsible for the Tidewater 
Association’s activities in behalf of the pending treaty. I 
submit, on the contrary, that the figures demonstrate beyond 
peradventure that there never was a movement that came 
to focus the attention of the United States Senate which had 
a more definite demonstration of solid interest of the 
Commonwealths and the citizenship of the sectors which are 
involved. 

Mr. President, if anyone can find any other cause which 
for 15 years has so challenged the interest of the legislatures 
of the States in the great area to be affected by this project, 
if anyone can find any other adventure that was ever under- 
taken which has had such a continued and demonstrated 
support as is indicated by these figures, then I miss my guess. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will yield in just a moment. 

I ask to have inserted in the Recorp the complete letter 
carrying all of the information to which I have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: > 


WasxincTon, D.C., March 10, 1934. 

This is to certify that the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association was formed March 1919 for the single purpose stated 
in article 2 of the articles of association, reading as follows: 

“The general purpose of this association shall be to bring the 
Atlantic to the heart of the continent through connecting the 
head of the Great Lakes with tidewater via the St. Lawrence 
River, and for such purpose to cooperate with the Dominion of 
Canada * .“ 

Its membership is composed exclusively of State units, associ- 
ated by acts of the legislatures, which provide for cooperation with 
other States having like purpose, and functioning through com- 
missions created by legislative act, or through the Governor and 
his especially appointed representatives. 

Theis association has no individual, corporate, or organization 
members, such as chambers of commerce, etc. 

The work of the association has been financed wholly and exclu- 
sively from legislative appropriations of the various States of the 
United States, except as to $12,500 contributed by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce for use during the biennium 1919-21. 

Its council of States is composed of the Governor of each State 
and the members of the State commissions or vice presidents ap- 
pointed by Governors, in States where no legislative commission 
has been set up. 

Its executive committee (elected by the council of States) directs 
the activities, fixes the budget of expenditures, and approves the 
personnel of the executive offices. 7 

All appropriations by the various States are made for the use 
of the State commissions, where such State commissions exist, or 
are under the control of the Governors where no commission has 
been set up by the legislature, and for the sole purpose herein- 
before stated (article 2). 

The money appropriated by the legislatures remains in the treas- 
urles of the States until there is submitted from these executive 
offices proper bills, vouchers, and subvouchers. These are first 
passed to the chairman of the commission of the State to which 
the bills are assigned (where such commission is set up by legis- 
lative act), or otherwise to the Governor for approval. They then 
pass through the ordinary channels for payment of bills by States. 

All of which is in the statement of A. O. Moreaux, chairman of 
the St. Lawrence Tidewater Commission of Minnesota, and also 
chairman of the executive committee of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Tidewater Association, printed in the hearings before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate, Seventy-second Congress, second session, on S.Res. 
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278, beginning bottom of page 651 and ending with fourth para- 


graph on page 654. 
The amounts of properly vouchered accounts accepted and paid 


by the several State commissions or the Governor of States where 
commissions do not exist during the 15 years which this associa- 
tion has carried on its work follow: 

Minnesota, $117,562.85; Wisconsin, $74,950.36; Illinois, $91,950.49 
(Illinois appropriated no money in 1919 when Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan each appropriated; the Chicago Association 
of Commerce raised $12,500 that year for the work of the associa- 
tion); Michigan, $96,422.89; Iowa, $47,476.72; South Dakota, 
$4,878.53; Indiana, $28,388.38; Ohio, $89,117.93; Nebraska, $2,499.98; 
North Dakota, $3,437.16. 


Executive Director 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater ‘Association. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of March 1934, 

[SEAL] NELL V. Price, Notary Public. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will yield now to any Senator who 
desires to say anything. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Michigan yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DIETERICH. The answer to the Senator’s argument 
is that while Illinois did appropriate through its legislature 
various amounts of money for this incorporated Tidewater 
Association, it did not appropriate that money for the pur- 
pose of advancing this particular treaty. It appropriated 
that money because of the interest of the State in the St. 
Lawrence waterway project. The Dlinois Legislature has 
refused to make any appropriation since this treaty came 
into existence and has memorialized Congress not to approve 
the treaty in its present form. That is also true of the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce. That memorial is on 
record here. 

The Illinois Legislature and the State of Illinois are not 
against the St. Lawrence waterway project as a project. 
They are against the idea of trying to rewrite the boundary- 
water treaty of 1907 in this treaty and giving Canada fur- 
ther power rights. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator begs the question. I 
have no intent or purpose to argue what may be the pres- 
ent attitude of the State of Illinois. I challenged the state- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Illinois on the floor of 
the Senate which he stated to be a fact, to wit, that the 
Canadian Power Trust was responsible for the funds which 
have been used by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association. I submit to the Senator from Illinois that, 
with his fine candor and integrity, he ought to admit that 
he said something that is not so. 

Mr. DIETERICH. With that same candor, I am glad to 
state that I admit that I did not know where the funds 
came from. I did not know this enormous amount had been 
collected from the various States. I knew that the Cana- 
dian power interests must necessarily be concerned in the 
pending treaty, and, of course, we have no means of know- 
ing what their interest is because they are across the 
border. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am glad to have the Senator’s con- 
fession of a lack of knowledge regarding the statement 
which he made and his willingness to concede that he was 
mistaken. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a moment. 

The Senator can draw such inferences as he pleases re- 
specting the assertion that the Canadian Power Trust has 
a fiscal interest in the ratification of this treaty. It would 
be just as fair to assume that the Power Trust on this side 
of the river has a similar interest in the defeat of the treaty. 
I decline, however, to enter that field of imputation; and I 
have repeatedly said that I am ready to take everybody’s 
motives at face value so long as we can stick to facts in our 
discussion of this issue and until there are proofs to the 
contrary. 

I do want to say one thing, however, in respect to the 
comment made by the Senator from Ilinois that it is not 
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the present treaty which wins the approval of these various 
State units up and down the midcontinent. 

I shall submit to the Senate upon next Monday a petition 
signed by 28 Governors or immediate ex-Governors of the 
United States asking not for a St. Lawrence Treaty but for 
this treaty and this project as it now impends. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

875 LONG. I should like to have the floor in my own 
t. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator now has it, so far as 
I am concerned. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, we have not undertaken to 
inject the power issue into the discussion of this treaty. My 
friend, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], and 
several of our other friends have undertaken to convince 
the Senate that the power interests were very much con- 
cerned in defeating the St. Lawrence Treaty, which necessi- 
tated in turn our showing up the fact that the Canadian 
power interests were more interested in the treaty being 
ratified than the American power interests could be inter- 
ested in its being defeated. 

I have never made the statement as a fact, nor has the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrerertcH] made the statement 
as a fact, that the $500,000 that has been appropriated by 
the Tidewater Association came through the Power Trust; 
but we did intimate that this concern was interested in it, 
and that there was half a million dollars spent; and, put- 
ting two and two together, the logical deduction that one 
might draw would be that certainly this Canadian power 
company getting these rights would not have been filching 
the pockets of the people, sandbagging them to put up some- 
thing for the Canadian power interest, 

It is a whole lot worse as it is, that these States have been 
misled into putting up $500,000 to buy the rights for the 
Canadian power interest, and to take Lake Michigan away 
from the United States, and to kill the Mississippi Valley 
waterway, than if they had let the power company put it 
up. I have less respect for that association in view of its 
diverting those funds from the State treasuries than if the 
matter had been financed by these interests. 

I desire to say further that I certainly hope the Senator 
from Michigan does not mean to say that they have let 
this power interest go scot-free, and not put up its part of 
this money. I certainly hope they have at least kicked in 
to the extent that these advantages are inuring to them. It 
is not half fair to go to the State of Illinois, that has spent 
all the money it has in trying to develop the Mississippi 
waterway, and to the States down the Mississippi Valley 
that have tried to do the same thing; it is not exactly fair 
to go over to the coast of California, where they have spent 
millions and hundreds of millions of dollars to develop a 
trade there, and have them putting up money to take away 
their own commerce from them, and to have the money 
contributed by those States used for no other purpose on 
earth than to cut their own throats. 

That is the proposition. I am willing to make the state- 
ment that the Canadian power interests have not been silent. 
I could not prove to save my life that they have spent a 
dollar, because they are not subject to any investigation by 
Congress at all; but, in view of the fact that my friend from 
Illinois showed that we furnished about two thirds of the 
water at Niagara Falls and got less than a third of the 
power back, who is going to believe that the Canadian power 
interests are not financially concerned and are not moving 
in every direction they can for such rights as they are going 
to get out of this treaty? It is only natural. I do not 
understand the Senator to say that the statement directly 
charges the Power Trust of Canada with this. If it does, it 
is done by deduction, as I have stated. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. The statement I have challenged 
made the specific and unqualified declaration that the Tide- 
water Association was financed by the Canadian Power 
Trust. 

Mr. LONG. Who said that? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DrerericH]; and he has since stated that he was in error. 
That is all I have to argue on the subject at the present time. 
The other misstatements of the Senator from Louisiana can 
be cared for later. 

Mr. LONG. It has now been conclusively demonstrated 
that this is a valuable thing that is given to the Canadian 
power interests. I take it that nobody is going to con- 
trovert figures of that kind, where we are giving them the 
American water rights, and giving them for the purpose of 
building up Canadian power with American money. 

There is one thing that may be charged against us. It 
may be charged that we have done something with Amer- 
ican money that might have helped the American power 
interest. I have not tried to do it, unless it has been to help 
out 120,000,000 American people. We never have proposed, 
however, to take a billion dollars of American money and 
spend it for Canadian labor, to give away American water- 
power and American rights to help the Canadian power 
interest. That is one thing we have never done. We have 
at least kept it in America. That is as far as we can be 
charged with ever having done anything. 

So let us eliminate this power consideration from this 
discussion. Let us call the matter off. Let us just admit 
on this side, whether it is a fact or not, that it would help 
the American interest, including the American power inter- 
est—and I take it that it would; I think it will help every- 
body in America—for this treaty to be beaten. I think it 
will help every capitalist in America. I think it will help 
every farmer in America—that is, it will not hurt him— 
for this treaty to be beaten. Let us just eliminate the power 
consideration from this treaty altogether. I take it that 
the Senator from Michigan is not controverting it. I take 
it that the other gentlemen who are leading the fight for 
the ratification of this treaty are not undertaking to dispute 
that it is of tremendous benefit to the Canadian power 
interest. With that fact admitted, let us eliminate the 
power consideration, and then decide on the issues: 

First, do we want to spend a billion dollars, or $500,000,- 
000, or whatever the cost is, of American money to build 
up a Canadian port? 

Second, do we want to give away Lake Michigan’s sov- 
ereignty into a dual sovereignty with Great Britain as well 
as the United States? 

Third, do we wish to destroy the Mississippi waterway? 

Fourth, in days of unemployment in America, and with 
a need of funds in America to relieve unemployment, do 
we want to go to Canada and start spending our money 
there in order to help Canada with its unemployment 
program? 

So, Mr. President, the matter boils itself down, eliminat- 
ing the power issue, to the one thing: Will we spend a bil- 
lion dollars to build up a port in Canada, to give away 
waterways in America, and will we kill our own Mississippi 
Valley project with American money for the benefit of the 
Canadian system? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I do not intend to deal 
for one moment with the uncertainty in the mind of the 
Senator from Louisiana with regard to power, or the ex- 
penditures under this treaty; but there is one thing I do 
intend to deal with in just a few minutes. I am doing it 
because the Senator from Louisiana was not here yesterday. 

I know the main issue in his mind is whether or not the rati- 
fication of this treaty will injure the Mississippi River proj- 
ect. There is no question about that. His whole argument 
from beginning to end has shown that to be so. 

I stated the other day that I was going to prove by the 
best evidence that could possibly be obtained that the devel- 
opment of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway in no way 
whatever affects the Mississippi River project or can in any 
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way affect the Mississippi River project; and I now intend 
to read the best evidence on the subject. It is not my 
opinion. It is not the opinion of any Senator here. It is 
not the opinion of the Mississippi River Valley Association. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a minute, please. It is not the 
opinion of the Senator from Illinois. It is not the opinion 
of the attorneys of the sanitary district of Illinois. It is 
not the opinion of the attorneys for the railroad association. 
It is not the opinion of the Power Trust, which has its as- 
sociation. They all have great experts, and Senators may 
quote their testimony in contradiction of what I am going 
to read. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not yield now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What I am going to quote now is from 
the highest authority in the United States—not from any 
authorities that are paid to have opinions; not from those 
that have motives of selfishness and greed but from the 
highest authority in the United States. I am going to read 
direct, positive statements from the Board of Army Engi- 
neers of the United States, who for 30 or 40 years, to my 
personal knowledge have been working for the improvement 
of the Mississippi River and its tributaries; who have been 
seeking flood control on the Mississippi River since I was 
a boy; whose integrity, whose ability, whose disinterested- 
ness as far as they are personally concerned has never been 
questioned; a Board that was authorized by Congress in 
1930 to investigate and report on this very subject, and they 
have reported. They reported on December 6 of this year. 

Mr. LONG rose. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a second, please. I should like to 
finish my statement before we branch off on power. 

Mr. LONG. I will not branch off on power. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Please do not. Let us stick to this one 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada has 
announced that he does not care to yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. This is a Board that was authorized by 
an act of Congress to make a special survey and to report 
to Congress the minimum amount of water that was re- 
quired to be diverted, if any should be required, from Lake 
Michigan through the Chicago Drainage Canal to the Illi- 
nois River, and to report back; and it has done so. 

Here is the statement of the chief of that Board, Major 
General Markham, which is based on the report which is 
here. This is in answer to direct questions I asked him. 
I wanted direct answers. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question right in point? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows, I suppose, that Gen. 
Lytle Brown had one opinion about the Mississippi Valley 
waterway, which the other President adopted and Congress 
adopted, and that General Jadwin, before him, had the 
same Army Engineer Board render an exactly opposite de- 
cision on the Mississippi Valley waterway. I am sure the 
Senator is familiar with that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is this a question, or a speech? 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is saying that it is such a con- 
sistent authority. General Jadwin reported one thing on 
the Mississippi Valley waterway, and had the same corps 
of engineers there who worked up his data, and General 
Brown has now reported the opposite, and the Senator can- 
not consistently say that that is an unquestioned authority. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well. Then I will not quote from 
General Jadwin and I will not quote from General Brown. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a moment. I will not yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has declined to 
yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will not quote from either one of those 
authorities, as the Senator is suspicious of both of them. 

Mr. LONG. Or any one of them. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. The time when General Jadwin made a 
report was before the survey under the act of Congress of 
1930. The same applies to General Brown. But I will read 
from a letter dated January 31, 1934, addressed to me from 
Major General Markham. He states: 

In accordance with your request, I take pleasure in advising 
you on the asserted need for a diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan to provide for the present and future improvement of 
the Mississippi River for navigation. 


The whole letter is in the Recorp; it was read yesterday; 
but here is his direct answer; here is something I want Sena- 
tors to listen to: 

It has never been the view of this Department that the diversion 
of water from the Great Lakes into the Chicago Drainage Canal 
is an essential factor in the present and future development of the 
interior waterways system formed by the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries. 


There is nothing equivocal about that. Let me read just 
one more sentence from that letter: 

Our inland waterway system is not dependent on the Great 
Lakes for its water supply. The flow of our great interior rivers, 
with such conservation as may be n „Is ample to provide 
for their maximum development for navigation. 


That is pretty plain. Let me read another sentence from 
the letter: 


Looking into the future, the demand must be foreseen for 
deeper and more commodious channels in our interior water- 
ways, but these channels can be provided without the diversion 
of water from the Great Lakes. 


It seems to me that is an emphatic statement. The 
present program is for a 9-foot channel, and that is taken 
care of, as is shown on the map hanging on the wall [indi- 
cating] by the dams which are being constructed. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not yield. But he says that looking 
to the future, when we may want a deeper channel, still 
within the system itself they have all the facilities for all 
the water they want. 

Let me read this: 

This minimum flow is not adequate to provide a reliable chan- 
nel of the full 9-foot depth. Under the Public Works program, 
however, construction has been begun on a great storage reservoir 
at Fort Peck, at the headwaters of the Missouri, which through 
the conservation of flood waters will add at least 20,000 cubic 
feet per second to the low-water flow of the mouth of the Mis- 
souri. It is at once apparent that this measure of water conser- 
vation will add three times as much water to the low flow of the 
Mississippi as is involved in the decreed reduction of the Chicago 
diversion. 


Is that plain? But that is not all. So that we may not 
be mistaken, listen to this: 


The Fort Peck dam is, however, but a beginning in the possibili- 
ties in the conservation of the water resources of the Mississippi. 


“But the beginning.” 

The available water supply with proper conservation is ample 
for any future needs of navigation without drawing upon the 
Great Lakes. 


Is that an emphatic statement? He goes on to say: 

This Department has committed itself fully and whole-heartedly 
to the improvement of our great interior waterways system, and 
it would be its duty to present fully to Congress the need for aug- 
menting the water supply of the Mississippi River by diversion 
from the Great Lakes if this supply were necessary to the present 
and future development of the Mississippi River system. It does 
not regard a diversion greater than that provided in the Supreme 
Court decree as necessary for that purpose and is cognizant of the 
injury to navigation and related interests on the Great Lakes that 
would result from any excessive diversion of water through the 
Chicago Drainage Canal, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. M. MARKHAM, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


Now I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, I will now ask the Sen- 
ator whether or not House Document 184, containing the 
report of the engineers, is in print, and ready to be dis- 
tributed to the Members of the Senate? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand it is. 

Mr. DIETERICH. The Senator says he understands it is? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. DIETERICH. Yesterday the Senator said it was 
available, and he exhibited a committee hearing report. 

Mr. PITTMAN. These reports are not committee hear- 
ing reports. 

Mr. DIETERICH. But they are not House Document 184. 
That is the report. 

Mr. PITTMAN. This is the report sent by the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. DIETERICH. But I am talking about House Docu- 
ment No. 184, which is the report on the Illinois Waterway 
submitted pursuant to the River and Harbor Act of 1930. 
Is that report available? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I assume it is. 

Mr. DIETERICH. I want to inform the Senator that it is 
not, and what he is reading is from the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Who was the author of the report 
which is in process of being printed but is not available to 
the Members of the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is correct; this is a letter 
from Major General Markham, who has approved the re- 
port of the Board of Engineers and certifies that this is the 
substance of the report. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, I do not want to inter- 
rupt the Senator longer, because he does not seem to wish 
to be interrupted; but the report, House Document No. 184, 
would tell the entire story, and they have had over a month 
to get it to the Members of the Senate, but it is not here. 
Now the Senator is reading what the author of the report 
says on the side, without any chance on the part of Senators 
to check his statement with the report he made. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, while the Senator is on his 
feet, fearing he might leave, I want to know whether he will 
let me ask him a question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a moment. I want to call attention 
to this matter, so that we will not be confused. 

Mr. LONG. Very well. 

Mr. PITTMAN. On yesterday I placed in the RECORD a 
letter from General Markham, which will be found on page 
4056 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of March 9. It is dated 
“War Department, Office of the Chief of Engineers, Wash- 
ington, D.C., December 6, 1933. To the Secretary of War”: 

1. I submit for transmission to Congress 


The VICE PRESIDENT. According to the agreement 
under which the Senate is now operating, the time of the 
Senator from Nevada has expired. 

Mr. PITTMAN subsequently said: Mr. President, I desire 
to offer and to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
document. In order that I may identify it, I call attention 
to the fact that in the colloquy a few hours ago between the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIETERICH] and myself he 
made constant inquiry as to House Document No. 184, 
Seventy-third Congress, second session, to know where that 
document could be obtained. I wish to say, as I have said 
before, that I had printed in the Record of yesterday a part 
of that document. The part of the document that I had 
printed in the Recorp yesterday was the report made by 
Major General Markham in compliance with the act of 
Congress of July 3, 1930. 2 

That report refers to certain attached documents. The 
attached documents were not in my possession or they would 
have been printed at the same time, as I then said; but I 
assured the Senator from Illinois that I would have them 
here this afternoon. 

Permit me to state why they were not printed. The full 
report, with the attached documents, was forwarded by the 
Secretary of War to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on December 7, 1933. The full document was not 
forwarded to the Senate, but only that portion of it which 
was the main report by Major General Markham. I have 
in my hand now a draft of the document, which has not yet 
been printed, but is being printed by order of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. General Markham has been 
going over this printed proof for the purpose of making cor- 
rections of typographical errors, and probably most of them, 
if not all of them, have been made, 
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I will state also that the Senate document referred to in 
the act of Congress of 1930 upon which the act was based 
can be found, of course, in our own document room, Docu- 
ment 126, Seventy-first Congress, second session. 

I ask unanimous consent that the entire report made in 
compliance with the act of July 3, 1930, be published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record at this point for the information of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The report is as follows: 

H Doc. 184, 73d Cong., 2d sess.] 
ILLINOIS River, ILL. 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR TRANSMITTING A LETTER FROM 
THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, DATED DECEMBER 6, 
1933, SUBMITTING A REPORT, TOGETHER WITH ACCOMPANYING PAPERS 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS, ON A SURVEY OF ILLINOIS RIVER, ILL., AUTHOR- 
IZED BY THE RIVER AND HARBOR ACT APPROVED JULY 3, 1930 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 7, 1933. 

The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dran Mr. Speaker: I am transmitting herewith a report dated 
December 6, 1933, from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
on survey of Illinois River, II., authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, together with accompanying 
papers and illustrations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gro. H. Dern, Secretary of War. 


— 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, December 6, 1933, 
Subject: Report on survey of Ilinois River, III. 
To: The Secretary of War. 

1. I submit for transmission to Congress my report, with accom- 
panying papers and illustrations, on survey of Illinois River, III., 
called for by the following item in the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved July 3, 1930: 9 

“ Illinois River, II., in accordance with the report of the Chief 
of Engineers, submitted in Senate Document No. 126, Seventy-first 
Congress, second session, and subject to the conditions set forth 
in his report in said document, but the said project shall be 
so constructed as to require the smallest flow of water with which 
said project can be practically accomplished, in the development 
of a commercially useful waterway: Provided, That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for this project a sum not to exceed 
$7,500,000: Provided further, That the water authorized at Lock- 
port, III., by the decree of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
rendered April 21, 1930, and reported in volume 281, United States 
Reports, in Cases Nos. 7, 11, and 12, original—October term, 1929— 
of Wisconsin and others against Illinois and others, and Michigan 
against Ilinois and others, and New York against Illinois and 
others, according to the opinion of the Court in the cases reported 
as Wisconsin against Illinois, in volume 281, United States, page 
179, is hereby authorized to be used for the navigation of said 
waterway: Provided further, That as soon as practicable after the 
Illinois waterway shall have been completed in accordance with this 
act, the Secretary of War shall cause a study of the amount of 
water that will be required as an annual average flow to meet the 
needs of a commercially useful waterway as defined in said Senate 
document, and shall, on or before January 31, 1938, report to the 
Congress the results of such study with his recommendations as to 
the minimum amount of such flow that will be required annually 
to meet the needs of such waterway and that will not substan- 
tially injure the existing navigation on the Great Lakes to the 
end that Congress may take such action as it may deem advisable.” 

2. The Illinois River is formed by the confluence of the Kanka- 
kee and Des Plaines Rivers in the northeastern part of Illinois, 
flows southwest 273 miles, and enters the Mississippi River at 
Grafton, 23 miles above the mouth of the Missouri River and 38 
miles above Eads Bridge at St. Louis. The project authorized by 
Congress for the improvement of the river includes a navigable 
connection with Lake Michigan at Chicago via the Des Plaines 
River, the Chicago Drainage Canal, and the Chicago River. The 
Chicago Drainage Canal was constructed by the sanitary district 
of Chicago between 1892 and 1900, and provides a channel with 
a minimum width of 160 feet and minimum depth of 24 feet, 
extending from the deep-draft channel provided by the Federal 
project for the improvement of the Chicago River across a low 
divide to Lockport on the Des Plaines River. The total length of 
the channel from Lake Michigan to Lockport, afforded by the 
Chicago River and Drainage Canal, is 36.2 miles. From Lockport 
a 9-foot channel is provided through the Des Plaines and Illinois 
Rivers to Starved Rock, near Utica, a distance of 60 miles, by the 
construction of a lock connecting the drainage canal with the 
Des Plaines River and 4 locks and dams in the Des Plaines and 
Illinois Rivers. The locks have chambers 110 feet wide and 600 
feet long. This improvement was undertaken by the State of 
Illinois, under the name of the “ Illinois waterway ”, and completed 
by the Federal Government. From Starved Rock to the mouth, a 
distance of 231 miles, the Illinois has been improved under the 
existing project to provide a channel 9 feet deep and 200 feet wide. 
In this section of the river 2 locks and dams were constructed 
more than 40 years ago, at Kampsville and La Grange, 31.5 and 
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77.5 miles, vely, above the mouth. The locks are 73 feet 
in width and 300 feet in length and are inadequate in size and 
in approaches for the convenient and expeditious passage of mod- 
ern barge tows. The pools of these dams do not afford a com- 
plete slack-water improvement, but because of the exceptionally 
moderate slope of the river, and the present augmentation of the 
flow by diversion from Lake Michigan, a through channel of the 
prescribed dimensions has been secured by dredging. The acts 
of authorization limited expenditures to $3,500,000 on that part 
of the waterway below Utica and to $7,500,000 on the portion 
above Utica. These sums have been adequate to provide a water- 
way of the dimensions contemplated in the authorization. In 
summary, the waterway from Lake Michigan to the mouth of the 
Illinois River is made up of a deep but narrow open channel 
from Lake Michigan 36.2 miles to Lockport; a completely slack- 
watered improyement, with locks of ample dimensions, thence 60 
miles to Starved Rock, and an open channel, interrupted by two 
dams with inadequate locks, thence 231 miles to the mouth of the 
river. The channel has a width of 160 feet from Lake Michigan 
to Joliet, a few miles below Lockport, and a width.of 200 feet 
thence to the mouth. It was opened to navigation March 1, 1933, 
Its use has been hampered by inadequate clearances at bridges, 
particularly in the section from Utica to Lockport. Action to 
require the owners of these bridges to alter them so as to provide 
reasonably free, easy, and unobstructed navigation has been taken 
as prescribed by law, and the alterations are being proceeded with. 

8. The project adopted by Congress for the improvement of the 
Mississippi River below the mouth of the Illinois River provides 
for a channel 9 feet deep with a width of 200 feet from the Illinois 
to the northern boundary of St. Louis, and a width of 300 feet 
below that point, to be obtained by open-channel improvement, 
Above the mouth of the Illinois the project for improvement of 
the Mississippi provides for a 9-foot channel of width adequate 
for modern barge service, through the construction of locks and 
dams. Experience during the exceptional low water of the past 
few years having shown the impracticability of maintaining a 
9-foot channel above the mouth of the Missouri with open-chan- 
nel works, the Chief of Engineers, in a report printed in House 
Document No. 137, Seventy-second Congress, first session, recom- 
mended the improvement of the Mississippi from the mouth of the 
Missouri to Minneapolis to provide a channel 9 feet deep and of 
adequate width. The construction of the locks at the dams con- 
templated in this recommended project has been included in the 
Public Works program under the National Recovery Act. With 
funds provided under this program it is proposed to construct 
the lock for a dam in the Mississippi River at Alton, 15 miles 
below the mouth of the Illinois, which, when the dam is com- 
pleted, will provide a reliable 9-foot depth in the Mississippi to 
and beyond the Illinois. The pool of this dam will extend about 
80 miles up the Illinois River. With the completion of this dam 
the remaining major navigation problem in the connection be- 
tween the Illinois and Mississippi River system is at the rock 
shoal known as the Chain of Rocks in the upper part of St. 
Louis. At extreme low water the currents through this reach 
are excessive and navigation difficult. The Department has, how- 
ever, under construction a storage dam at Fort Peck at the head- 
waters of the Missouri which is designed to afford an adequate 
low water flow through and out of that river. 

4. The Chicago Canal was constructed for the purpose 
of diverting the sewage of Chicago from the lake frontage of the 
city to safeguard the city water supply. On a complaint of vari- 
ous States bordering on the Great Lakes that the diversion of 
water lowered the levels of the Great Lakes to the serious injury 
of the companion States and their citizens, a decree was entered 
by the Supreme Court of the United States on April 21, 1930, en- 
joining the State of Illinois and the sanitary district of Chicago 
from diverting water in excess of an annual average of 6,500 cubic 
feet per second on and after July 1, 1930; 5,000 cubic feet per 
second after December 31, 1935; and 1,500 cubic feet per second 
after December 31, 1938; these amounts to be in addition to do- 
mestic pumpage. The limitation on diversion was based on the 
construction by the Chicago Sanitary District of sewage treatment 
plants to purify the sewage of the city. The River and Harbor 
Act of July 3, 1930, specifically authorizes the water within the 
limitation of the decree for the use of navigation on the Illinois 
waterway. Article VIII of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep 
Waterway Treaty, now pending before the Senate of the United 
States, provides that the diversion of the water from the Great 
Lakes system through the Chicago Drainage Canal shall be reduced 
by December 31, 1938, to the quantity permitted as of that date 
by this decree of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

5. The district engineer reports that the domestic pumpage dur- 
ing the summer season, when low water may be expected in the 
rivers, will be about 1,700 cubic feet per second, bringing the total 
annual supply from the drainage canal into the Illinois River to 
an annua] average of 3,200 cubic feet per second. This supply will 
not, however, be uniform, as the normal flow must be held down 
to permit an excess diversion during local storms so that sewage- 
contaminated water will not be carried into the lake. He finds 
that the reliable flow with an annual average diversion of 1,500 
cubic feet per second from the lake will be about 2,400 cubic feet 
per second. This supply is ample to meet all requirements of 
lockage in the completely slack-watered section of the waterway 
extending from Lake Michigan to Starved Rock. It is not sufficient 
to maintain the present channel in the section of the river below 
Starved Rock. By completing the slack watering of the portion of 
the river below that point through the construction of a new lock 
and dam near La Grange and another near Peoria, and dredging 
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the heads of the pools, at a total estimated cost of $9,121,000, the 
present channel dimensions can be maintained after the diversion 
has been reduced to 1,500 cubic feet per second. The dams would 
be modern structures of the movable type so that flood heights 
would not be increased, and with locks 110 feet wide and 600 feet 
long. 

6. The district engineer is of the opinion, however, that the 
channel of 200-foot width provided in the existing project does 
not form a commercially useful waterway for modern barge traffic 
of the character that may be expected to develop on the Illinois 
River, and that to afford a commercially useful waterway it should 
have a width of 300 feet, increased at the bends. The cost of the 
widening of the channel to 300 feet increases the cost from $9,121,- 
000 to $15,530,000. This is $5,200,000 in excess of the cost of pro- 
viding a channel 300 feet in width, widened at the bends, if the 
present diversion is continued. The district engineer recommends 
that the existing project for the Illinois River be modified to pro- 
vide a channel at least 9 feet deep and 300 feet wide from Lock- 
port to Grafton by canalization and , at an estimated 
cost of $15,530,000, with $350,000 for operation and care of locks 
and dams and $150,000 annually for channel maintenance. 

7. The completion of the dam at Alton is also essential to provide 
a 9-foot depth in the Ilinois River between the proposed new 
dam at La Grange and the mouth of the river, with a diversion 
of 1,500 cubic feet per second. The estimated cost of this lock 
and dam is $8,011,000, of which $3,540,000 has already been allotted 
for the construction of the locks, leaving $4,471,000 to be subse- 
quently provided for the construction of the dam. The district 
engineer recommends that the existing project for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River be modified to provide for the 
construction of this lock and dam. 

8. The estimated commerce on the Illinois River, after improve- 
ment to afford a minimum channel width of 300 feet with ade- 
quate locks throughout, is estimated at 8,330,000 tons, and the 
annual transportation economies from its use will amount to over 
$5,000,000. The expenditures necessary to afford a fully useful 
waterway are therefore wholly justified. 

9. While the district engineer finds that an annual diversion of 
1,500 cubic feet per second, increased by domestic pumpage, is 
ample to provide an adequate flow to meet all requirements of 
lockage, seepage, leakage, and evaporation on the waterway, he 
concludes that the determination whether this flow will provide 
a flow suitable from a sanitary standpoint for a commercially 
useful waterway can be made only by experience after the sewage- 
treatment plants at Chicago are completed. He points out that 
the weight of expert testimony is to the effect that the effluent 
from the sewage-treatment plants will be inoffensive, but that 
the program is on such an unprecedented scale that such predic- 
tions must contain an element of uncertainty; and that no reli- 
able process of calculation can predict the effect of raw sewage 
in storm-water run-off and of accumulated sludge deposits. 

10. The division engineer concurs in general with the conclu- 
sions of the district engineer. He believes that in order to afford 
an assured channel in the Chain of Rocks section of the Missis- 
sippi River at St. Louis, its positive improvement should be 
provided by the construction of a lock and dam at an estimated 
cost of $12,000,000. He recommends that the Chief of Engineers 
be granted authority to direct such additional temporary diver- 
sions of lake water, not to be considered in the determination 
of the annual average, as may be necessary to flush pools and/or 
to maintain pool levels and as may not be inimical to lake 
navigation. 

11. These reports have been referred, in accordance with law, to 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. Attention is 
invited to its report herewith concurring in general with the views 
and recommendations of the reporting officers. 

12, The Board reports that the minimum average annual diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan that will be required to meet 
the direct needs of navigation for a commercially useful water- 
way in the Illinois River and that will not substantially injure 
the existing navigation on the Great Lakes is 1,500 cubic feet 
per second, as prescribed by the Supreme Court decree, but that 
the indirect needs of such a waterway in the matter of securing 
satisfactory sanitary conditions for those aboard vessels or em- 
ployed at terminals cannot be determined until the waterway 
has been fully completed and the diversion limited to 1,500 cubic 
feet per second for a sufficient period of time to observe the 
conditions that may then exist. The Board further reports that 
it is desirable to modify the existing project for the Illinois River 
so as to provide for a channel at least 9 feet deep and 300 feet 
wide below Lockport, to be secured by dredging and the con- 
struction of locks and dams at Peoria, La Grange, and Alton on 
the Mississippi River and the removal of the existing structures 
at La Grange and Kampsville, all as generally shown on the maps 
and plans herewith and at an estimated cost for the work in the 
Illinois River proper of $15,530,000, with $350,000 annually for 
operation and care of locks and dams and $150,000 annually for 
channel maintenance; and $8,011,000 for a lock and dam in the 
Mississippi River near Alton, with $60,000 annually for mainte- 
mance and operation, one half of the original cost and annual 
maintenance to be to the improvement of the Illinois 
River and one half to the improvement of the Mississippi River 
from the mouth of the Illinois to Minneapolis. Should the proj- 
ect be thus modified, the Board recommends that the exact loca- 
tion and details of design of all structures be left to the decision 
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of the Chief of Engineers at the time of construction and that 
allotments be made in such manner as to permit completion by 
December 31, 1938; and that the Chief of Engineers be granted 
authority to direct such additional temporary diversions of lake 
water, not to be considered in the determination of the annual 
average, as may be necessary to flush pools and/or to maintain 
pool levels and as may not be inimical to lake navigation. 

13. After due consideration of these reports, I concur in general 
in the views and recommendations of the Board. The report con- 
clusively shows that aside from sanitary requirements, the mini- 
mum annual average flow from Lake Michigan required to meet 
the needs of a commercially useful waterway in the Illinois River, 
is a direct diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second in addition to 
domestic pumpage by the city of Chicago. It does not appear 
possible to arrive at a conclusive determination whether this flow 
will afford suitable sanitary conditions on the waterway after the 
sewage purification plants at Chicago have been completed and 
placed in operation. This flow will not substantially injure the 
existing navigation on the Great Lakes. In order, however, to 
maintain the channel dimensions provided in the present project 
in the Illinois River with the flow above specified, it will be nec- 
essary to construct two locks and dams in the Illinois River at 
La Grange and Peoria, respectively, and dredge the heads of the 
pools created by these dams at an estimated cost of $9,121,000, 
and to complete the lock and dam in the Mississippi River at Alton 
at an estimated cost, in addition to the funds already provided, 
of $4,471,000. To afford an adequate commercially useful water- 
way it is necessary, whatever the diversion, to widen the existing 
channels to 300 feet, increased at the bends, at an additional cost 
of $6,409,000, bringing the total for the Illinois River to $15,530,000. 
This expenditure is amply justified by the benefits to commerce 
and navigation resulting from the provision of an adequate water- 
way from the Great Lakes and the enormous industrial center at 
Chicago to the widespread system of inland waterways being pro- 
vided on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 

14. The construction of a lock and dam at Alton is essential to 
afford a 9-foot channel of adequate width for modern barge service 
in the Mississippi River to St. Paul and Minneapolis, as well as to 
the improvement of the Illinois. No good purpose is seen in 
c any portion of the cost of this improvement to the 
Illinois River. Since the construction of the Fort Peck Dam at 
the headwaters of the Missouri River is expected to greatly amelio- 
rate low-water conditions on the Missouri River and in the Missis- 
sippi River below the mouth of the Missouri, no modification of 
the project for the improvement of the Mississippi below the 
mouth of the Missouri to improve present low-water conditions 
should be undertaken at this time. Having in view the interna- 
tional as well as the national interest in the diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan, I do not consider it appropriate that the 
Chief of Engineers should be afforded discretionary power to in- 
crease the diversion. The present discharge of untreated sewage 
produces as bad sanitary conditions in the Chicago Drainage 
Canal and in the portion of the Illinois waterway immediately 
below Lockport as those which may be expected with the reduced 
diversion after the sewage treatment has been completed in 
accordance with the intent of the decree of the Supreme Court, 
The situation is one which unquestionably demands a remedy, 
but the remedy should, in my opinion, be afforded first by the 
purification of the sewage, and second, if that prove inadequate, 
by a moderate and reasonable draft of water from Lake Michigan. 
Until the need is established for a greater diversion than that 
now provided by law, I see no reason for a modification of the 
present legislation. 

15. I therefore recommend that no change be made for the time 
being in the water authorized to be used for the navigation of the 
Illinois River under the provisions of the River and Harbor Act 
approved July 3, 1930, that the slack-watering of the river be com- 
pleted by the construction of modern locks and dams at La Grange 
and Peoria, and that to provide a fully useful commercial water- 
way the project for the improvement be modified to provide for a 
channel at least 9 feet deep and 300 feet wide below Lockport; all 
as generally shown on the maps and plans herewith and at an 
estimated cost of $15,530,000, with $350,000 annually for the opera- 
tion and care of locks and dams and $150,000 annually for channel 
maintenance; the exact location and details of design of all struc- 
tures to be left to the discretion of the Chief of Engineers. I 
point out the importance of the prompt provision of funds so as 
to complete the construction of the locks and dams at La Grange 
and Peoria by December 31, 1938. ` 

E. M. MARKHAM, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS 
SYLLABUS 


“The Board reports that the minimum average annual diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan that will be required to meet the 
direct needs of navigation for a commercially useful waterway in 
the Illinois River, and that will not substantially injure the exist- 
ing navigation on the Great Lakes, is 1,500 cubic feet per second 
as prescribed by the Supreme Court decree, but that the indirect 
needs of such a waterway in the matter of securing satisfactory 
sanitary conditions for those aboard vessels or employed at termi- 
nals cannot be determined until the waterway has been fully 
completed and the diversion limited to 1,500 cubic feet per second 
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for a sufficient period of time to observe the conditions that may 
then exist. 

“The Board further reports that, in its opinion, it is desirable, 
in order to secure a commercially useful waterway with such re- 
duced diversion, to modify the existing project for the Illinois 
River so as to provide for a channel at least 9 feet deep and 300 
feet wide below Lockport, to be secured by dredging and the con- 
struction of locks and dams at Peoria, La Grange, and Alton 
(Mississippi River) and the removal of the existing structures at 
La Grange and Kampsville, all at an estimated cost for the work 
in the Illinois River proper of $15,530,000, with $350,000 annually 
for operation and care of locks and dams and $150,000 annually 
for channel maintenance, and $8,011,000 for a lock and dam in the 
Mississippi River near Alton, with $60,000 annually for mainte- 
mance and operation, one half of the original cost and annual 
maintenance to be charged to the improvement of the Illinois 
River and one half to the improvement of the Mississippi! River 
from the mouth of the Illinois to Minneapolis. Should the proj- 
ect be thus modified, the Board recommends that the exact loca- 
tion and details of design of all structures be left to the decision 
of the Chief of Engineers at the time of construction and that 
allotments be made in such manner as to permit completion by 
December 31, 1938; and that the Chief of Engineers be granted 
authority to direct such additional temporary diversions of lake 
water, not to be considered in the determination of the annual 
average, as may be necessary to flush pools and/or to maintain 
pool levels and as may not be inimical to lake navigation.” 

[Second endorsement] 


BOARD oF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
Washington, D.C., November 13, 1933. 
To the CHIEF or ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES "ARMY: 

1. The following is in review of reports on the Illinois River, 
III., called for by the following item in the River and Harbor 
Act approved July 3, 1930: 

“ Illinois River, III., in accordance with the report of the Chief 
of Engineers, submitted in Senate Document Numbered 126, Sev- 
enty-first Congress, second session, and subject to the conditions 
set forth in his report in said document, but the said project shall 
be so constructed as to require the smallest flow of water with 
which said project can be practically accomplished, in the devel- 
opment of a commercially useful waterway: Provided, That there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for this project a sum 
not to exceed $7,500,000: Provided further, That the water author- 
ized at Lockport, Il., by the decree of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, rendered April 21, 1930, and reported in 
volume 281, United States Reports, in cases nos. 7, 11, and 12, 
original—October term, 1929, of Wisconsin and others against 
Ilinois and others, and Michigan against Illinois and others, 
and New York against Illinois and others, according to the opinion 
of the Court in the cases reported as Wisconsin against Illinois, 
in volume 281, United States, page 179, is hereby authorized to be 
used for the navigation of said waterway: Provided further, That 
as soon as practicable after the Illinois waterway shall have been 
completed in accordance with this act, the Secretary of War shall 
cause a study of the amount of water that will be required as an 
annual average flow to meet the needs of a commercially useful 
waterway as defined in said Senate document, and shall, on or 
before January 31, 1938, report to the Congress the results of 
such study with his recommendations as to the minimum amount 
of such flow that will be required annually to meet the needs 
of such waterway and that will not substantially injure the 
existing navigation on the Great Lakes to the end that Congress 
may take such action as it may deem advisable.” 

2. The Supreme Court decree referred to enjoined the State 
of Illinois and the sanitary district of Chicago from diverting 
lake water through the Chicago Canal and its auxiliary 
channels “ unless good cause be shown to the contrary” in excess 
of the following average annual amounts: After July 31, 1930, 
6,500 cubic feet per second; after December 31, 1935, 5,000 cubic 
feet per second; after December 31, 1938, 1,500 cubic feet per 
second. These amounts are to include the run-off of the Chicago 
and Calumet area but are to be exclusive of water pumped by the 
city of Chicago for domestic water-supply purposes. 

8. The existing project, as modified by the 1930 act, provides for 
a channel with least dimensions of 9 feet in depth and 200 feet 
wide from the mouth of the Illinois River to Utica and thence a 
navigable channel with a minimum depth of 9 feet to the heads 
of the Federal projects on the Chicago and Calumet Rivers. It 
includes locks and dams at Kampsville and La Grange with usable 
lock dimensions 73 by 300 feet, and at Starved Rock, Marseilles, 
Dresden, Brandon Road, and Lockports with locks 110 by 600 feet. 
The portion of the project below Utica is completed except for 
dredging to increase channel widths at the bends and other re- 
stricted points. Between Utica and Lockport additional dredging, 
modification of two bridges, and minor work on locks and dams 
are required to complete the project. Total expenditures to June 
30, 1933, on the existing projects were ä $9,200,000, of 
which $200,000 was for maintenance. The estimated cost of an- 
nual maintenance is $373,000. 

4. The existing project for the Mississippi River between the 
Illinois River and Minneapolis includes a lock and dam below the 
mouth of the Illinois River. The location has been fixed at Alton 
and allotment made for construction of two parallel locks (110 
by 600 feet and 110 by 360 feet). 

5. The project for the Mississippi River between the Ohio and 
Illinois Rivers provides for a channel 9 feet deep and 300 feet 
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wide to the north boundary of St. Louis, and thence to the mouth 
of the Illinois (27 miles) 200 feet wide, with additional width 
in the bends, to be secured by contraction works and dredging. 

6. The reports of the district and division engineers herewith 
contain detailed information as to the studies of the amount of 
water required for navigation, and recommendation thereon as 
specifically called for by Congress. They also contain detailed 
discussions, plans, estimates of cost, and recommendation for ad- 
ditional improvements necessary to provide for a commercially 
useful waterway with the smallest practicable flow, The reports 
cover only the sections below Lockport, that above having been 
covered in another report called for by the same act. 


REPORT OF THE DISTRICT ENGINEER 


7. The section of the waterway from Lockport to Starved Rock 
was not opened to navigation until March 1, 1933, and due to the 
obstructive bridges thereon and above Lockport to Chicago, and 
the restricted dimensions of the Calumet-Sag waterway, only 
small towboats and barges can be used to and from the Chicago 
area. Below Starved Rock in the calendar year 1932 the com- 
merce is reported as 188,150 tons, with 85,500 passengers, 

8. The district engineer presents an estimate of prospective 
tonnage on the waterway if further improved amounting to 
8,330,000 tons, with annual savings of $5,260,600. The largest 
items are 2,000,000 tons of southern Illinois coal to Chicago, 
1,000,000 tons of central Illinois coal via Pekin or Havana to 
Chicago, 500,000 tons of northern Illinois coal to Chicago, 
1,400,000 tons of sand and gravel Joliet to Chicago, 600,000 tons 
general cargo to and from Chicago, 500,000 tons iron and steel 
Chicago to southern points, 350,000 tons of grain from local 
points north of Peoria to Chicago and from Peoria and local 
ports to southern ports, and 325,000 tons of cement from La Salle 
both north and south. 

9. The district engineer is of the opinion that the present 
authorized projects are inadequate for the development of eco- 
nomical barge tion on account of inadequate bridge 
clearances, channel widths, and size of locks. He believes that 
a commercially useful waterway connecting the Great Lakes 
with the Mississippi River should have channel dimensions com- 
mensurate with those on the Ohio, the middle Mississippi, and 
the lower Mississippi Rivers, and locks of the same size as on those 
rivers and in the section of the Illinois River from Lockport to 
Starved Rock. He believes the channel must be at least 300 feet 
wide, with additional width at the bends, and have a depth of 9 
feet available 100 percent of the time, with additional depth where 
special conditions justify. 

10. He studied various plans to provide for such a waterway 
with different amounts of diversion from Lake Michigan, viz, 1,500, 
2,500, 3,500, 5,000, 7,000, and 9,000 cubic feet per second. For the 
minimum diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second he finds no 
changes necessary in the locks and dams in the Lockport-Starved 
Rock e oUon, but proposes channel widening in all pools and some 
deepening in the Brandon Road pool. In this pool he proposes to 
deepen one half of the channel to 14 feet so as to permit lake 
tugs to use the waterway from Chicago to Joliet, and also to 
reduce existing objectionable current velocities. From Starved 
Rock to Grafton the two existing locks and dams would be re- 
placed by two new structures with locks 110 by 600 feet, one at 
La Grange and one below Peoria, together with dredging and 
widening of the bends. In the Mississippi River he proposes a 
dam at Alton, 15 miles below the mouth of the Illinois, with two 
locks, one 110 by 600 feet and one 110 by 360 feet, the pool from 
which will extend to the La Grange Dam. Below Alton, for the 
time being, he proposes that the improvement by contraction 
works and dredging be continued. All dams will be of the movable 
type to prevent aggravation of flood conditions. A navigable pass 
adjacent to the lock is provided at the La Grange and Peoria Dams 
which will furnish open-river navigation about 30 percent of the 
season. The estimates include flowage easements and are based 
on a required depth of 10 feet with 144-foot allowable overdepth. 

11. The estimated cost is as follows: 


Illinois waterway, Lockport to Starved Rock $3, 526, 000 
Illinois River, Starved Rock to Grafton — 12,004, 000 
Mississippi River, Grafton to Alton 8,011, 000 
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12, He states that one half of the cost of the Alton Lock and 
Dam should be charged to the improvement of the Mississippi 
River from the Illinois to Minneapolis. No part of the cost be- 
tween Lockport and Starved Rock is chargeable to reduced diver- 
sion. From Starved Rock to Grafton, with the present diversion 
of 6,500 cubic feet per second, the desired channel dimensions 
could be secured by dredging alone at an estimated cost of 
$6,800,000. The difference between this amount and the $12,000,- 
000 required for the proposed project with locks and dams, viz, 
$5,200,000, is chargeable to reduced diversion. 

13. In considering the need for the proposed improvement the 
district engineer points out that the existing Kampsville and La 
Grange Locks are restrictive as to size as compared with other 
locks on the waterway; that the existing Kampsville Dam is in 
poor condition, insecure, and expensive to maintain; that failure 
of this dam, which would be eliminated by the proposed im- 
provements, would put the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway out of opera- 
tion; that the construction of the Alton Lock and Dam will elimi- 
nate large annual dredging and maintenance costs and result in 
adequate channels not obtainable by other methods; that the 
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Alton pool will extend a sufficient distance up the Mississippi 
River to eliminate the lower lock and dam authorized in the 
project for canalization of that stream between the mouth of 
Missouri River and Minneapolis, Minn.; that stage variations in 
Alton Harbor will be reduced from 36 to 23 feet, making savings 
in terminal costs possible; and that winter exposure and freezing 
of the water supply intakes at Alton will be prevented. 

14. Discussing the diversions prescribed by the Supreme Court 
decree, the district engineer accepts the finding of the special 
master on which the decree was based to the effect that the 
diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second would lower the levels 
of Lakes Michigan and Huron approximately 1 inch at mean lake 
levels, and that this cannot be claimed to produce such a sub- 
stantial injury to lake navigation “as to preclude attention to 
the serious consequences which may result from a failure to 
maintain suitable conditions in the interest of navigation.” 

15, He, therefore, directed his studies to the determination, 
first, whether this amount of diversion will be sufficient for lock- 
age, seepage, leakage, and evaporation of the existing waterway 
when used to its maximum capacity; and second, whether living 
conditions for those aboard ships and at work at terminals on 
shore will be healthful and decent. 

16. The total flow, which is regulated at Lockport, consists of 
(1) drainage from the Chicago River and branches; (2) drainage 
from the portion of the Calumet district west of Gary; (3) do- 
mestic and industrial pumpage or water supply for the Chicago 
area (estimated at an average annual amount of 1,700 cubic feet 
per second for some years to come); and (4) the diversion from 
Lake Michigan. In order to prevent reversal cf flow of the Chi- 
cago and Calumet Rivers into Lake Michigan in time of heavy 
run-off, it will be necessary to divert less than the authorized 
average amount during a large part of the year. With diversion 
limited to 1,500 cubic feet per second, the variation in the total 
flow at Lockport is estimated as ranging from a minimum of 2,400 
to 2,450 cubic feet per second for approximately 64 percent of the 
time to a maximum of 17,000 cubic feet per second for a few 
hours at a time. 

17. For the section from Lockport to Starved Rock, the pools 
have been dredged to provide full depth without slope between 
locks. The minimum flow required Is therefore that needed for 
lockage, seepage, leakage, and evaporation. The district engineer 
estimates that upon the basis of the use of a lock full of water 
every 30 minutes the required flow is not in excess of 2,000 cubic 
feet per second as compared to the anticipated minimum flow of 
2.400 cubic feet per second. f 

18. Since the present project plane for the river below Starved 
Rock is based upon a diversion of 4,500 cubic feet per second, addi- 
tional work would be necessary to give the authorized dimensions 
with a diversion of only 1,500 cubic feet per second. The plans for 
improvement now proposed are based on the 1,500 cubic feet per 
second diversion, but the cost is greater than for larger diversions. 

19. As to the adverse effect upon the development of commerce 
if the diversion is insufficient to prevent insanitary and offensive 
living conditions for those aboard vessels or employed at terminals, 
the district engineer is of the opinion that the question as to 
whether a diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second is sufficient to 
maintain decent and healthful conditions in the waterway can 
only be determined by observing conditions after completion of 
the sewage-treatment program by the city of Chicago. He believes 
that a reasonable period of observation and study after this com- 
pletion and the full reduction of diversion to 1,500 cubic feet per 
second would be necessary to permit a positive determination as to 
whether any increase is necessary; and if so, what amount. 

20. He recommends that the existing project for the Illinois 
River be modified to provide for a channel at least 9 feet deep and 
800 feet wide from Lockport to Grafton by canalization and dredg- 
ing, at an estimated cost of $15,530,000, with $350,000 annually for 
operation and care of locks and dams and $150,000 annually for 
channel maintenance; that the existing project for the Mississippi 
River from Grafton to St. Louis be modified to provide for the 
same channel dimensions, to be secured by the construction of a 
lock and dam at Alton, at an estimated cost of $8,011,000, with 
$60,000 annually for maintenance and operation, and for the time 
being by continuation of the present methods of open-channel 
improvement between St. Louis and the Alton Dam; and that 
funds be allotted in amounts sufficient to permit the completion 
of the entire project by the time the diversion is reduced to 1,500 
cubic feet per second, viz, January 1, 1939. 


VIEWS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE DIVISION ENGINEER 


21. The division engineer is in general accord with the views of 
the district engineer. He states that under the limitations as to 
flow from Lake Michigan complete canalization of the Illinois 
River is essential to secure a commercially successful waterway. 
With reference to the sanitary conditions as affected by the diver- 
sion ordered, he is of the opinion that it is desirable and necessary 
that the Chief of Engineers be authorized by law to direct such 
additional temporary diversions, not to be considered in the deter- 
mination of the annual average, as may be necessary to flush pools 
and/or to maintain pool levels, and as may not be inimical to lake 
navigation. He thinks that the completion of the sewage-disposal 
works is of such urgency that the Federal Government might well 
cooperate with local interests to the extent of making grants 
and/or loans under the provisions of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. He does not believe that a 9-foot channel can be 
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maintained in the Mississippi River between Alton and the city of 
St. Louis by open-channel methods, and believes that the river 
should be canalized. 

22. He recommends: 

(a) That the existing project for the Illinois River be modified 
to provide for a channel at least 9 feet deep and 300 feet wide 
between the Lockport Lock and Grafton to be secured by canaliza- 
tion and dredging; that the work involved in the plan of im- 
provement as presented by the district engineer at an estimated 
cost of $15,530,000, with $350,000 annually for operation and 
care of locks and dams and $150,000 annually for channel mainte- 
nance, be authorized; and that the existing Kampsville and La 
Grange Dams be removed in accordance with the recommendation 
of the district engineer; 

(b) That the existing projects for the Mississippi River from 
Grafton to Cairo be modified to provide for a channel at least 9 
feet deep and 300 feet wide between Grafton and St. Louis to be 
secured by canalization at an estimated cost of $8,011,000 for the 
construction of a dam and locks at Alton, III., with $60,000 annu- 
ally for operation and maintenance (which structures will elimi- 
nate Lock and Dam No. 26 provided for under the existing proj- 
ect from Minneapolis to the mouth of the Illinois River and also 
eliminate the Kampsville Lock and Dam on [Illinois River); 
$12,000,000 for the construction of a dam and locks at St. Louis, 
Mo., with $60,000 annually for operation and maintenance; and 
$60,000 annually for channel maintenance; 

(c) That the exact location of the structures proposed herein 
for the above-mentioned projects and all matters of design perti- 
nent thereto be left to decision by the Chief of Engineers at the 
time of construction; 

(d) That the work proposed be prosecuted with vigor to the end 
that it all may be accomplished by December 31, 1938; 

(e) That an initial allotment of $10,000,000, including $3,540,000 
previously allotted for the proposed Alton Lock and Dam, be made 
and that the remaining required funds be subsequently allotted as 
deemed advisable by the Chief of Engineers; and 

(f) That the Chief of Engineers be granted authority to direct 
such additional temporary diversions of lake water, not to be con- 
sidered in the determination of the annual average, as may be 
necessary to flush pools and/or to maintain pool levels and as may 
not be inimical to lake navigation. 


VIEWS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE BOARD OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS 
AND HARBORS 


23. Except as indicated below, the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors concurs in the views and recommendations of the 
reporting officers. 

24. The item of law under which this report is made adopted the 
project for improvement as recommended in Senate Document No. 
126, Seventy-first Congress, second session; directed that it should 
be constructed so “as to require the smallest flow of water with 
which said project can be practically accomplished, in the devel- 
opment of a commercially useful waterway”; authorized the use 
for navigation of the water diverted as prescribed in the decree of 
the Supreme Court of the United States of April 21, 1930; and 
directed that after the completion of the Illinois Waterway (the 
section from Utica to Lockport), a study be made of the amount 
of water that will be required as an annual average flow to meet 
the needs of such a waterway, and that report be made of the 
result of such study, with recommendation as to the minimum 
amount of flow required to meet those needs and which will not 
substantially injure the existing navigation on the Great Lakes. 

25. The study has been made as directed and indicates that the 
minimum average annual diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second 
as prescribed by the Supreme Court decree will be adequate to 
meet the direct needs of navigation for a commercially useful 
waterway, but that the indirect needs of such a waterway in the 
matter of securing satisfactory sanitary conditions for those 
aboard vessels or employed at terminals cannot be determined un- 
til after the waterway has been fully completed and the diversion 
limited to 1,500 cubic feet per second, for a sufficient period of 
time to observe the conditions as may then exist. 

26. The Board does not construe the law to authorize specifically 
recommendations for further improvement, but is of the opin- 
ion that Congress should be advised as to the additional work and 
estimated cost thereof that appears desirable to provide a com- 
mercially useful waterway after the diversion shall have been lim- 
ited to the minimum of 1,500 cubic feet per second. 

27. The existing project plane for the portion of the river below 
Starved Rock (Utica) is based upon a diversion of 4,500 second- 
feet and, obviously, additional work would be required to give the 
project depth of 9 feet with a diversion of only 1,500 feet per sec- 
ond. The dimensions of the existing locks are smaller than those 
in the section above and those provided for by existing projects 
in connecting waterways. The reporting officers are of the opinion 
that to provide a commercially useful waterway not only should 
new locks of larger dimensions be constructed but that the chan- 
nel widths throughout the waterway should be increased to 300 
feet with suitable widening at bends. Both of these officers pro- 
pose a new lock and dam at Alton on the Mississippi River, the 
pool from which would extend up the Illinois to the lower lock 
thereon at La Grange. The division engineer also recommends 
a new lock and dam on the Mississippi River at St. Louis. 

28. The Board, however, is not fully convinced that the 300-foot 
width of channel proposed is essential for the development of a 
substantial amount of commerce on this waterway, nor that, 
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should such width be provided, a commerce of the volume and 
with the annual savings as estimated by the district engineer 
would actually be developed. It notes that the bulk of this com- 
merce is destined to or originates in the Chicago area, and that 
until improved channel dimensions above Lockport commensurate 
with those proposed below, together with adequate terminal and 
transfer facilities, shall have been provided, transportation in this 
section will be greatly handicapped. Report upon the improve- 
ment of this section has recently been submitted by a 

board. That board presented a project providing for the improve- 
ment of the Calumet-Sag route as the main channel, at an esti- 
mated cost of $21,500,000 for navigation improvements, and the 
use of the Chicago River as a secondary route, together with ex- 
tensive bridge changes and terminal and transfer developments 
to be made at the expense of local interests. It stated, however, 
that at the time of the submission of its report local organiza- 
tions had failed to indicate agreement on any plan for this under- 
taking and that there does not exist anybody ready to guarantee 
cooperation in any joint undertaking. Therefore, “until local 
interests can agree on a plan which will, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War, insure ate navigation facilities and an 
equitable distribution of the costs invoived, the Board recom- 
mends unfavorably as to undertaking the improvement in its 
entirety. The initiative toward its consummation in entirety 
should come from Chicago.” It did, however, recommend certain 
improvements of the Calumet-Sag Channel and the Calumet River 
as an initial step in the proposed development, The Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in a report of even date con- 
curred generally in the views and recommendations of the special 
board. 


29. It is clear, however, that the existing locks at Kampsville 
and La Grange are not adapted to modern barge navigation, and 
that a channel with a width of only 200 feet will, to some extent 
at least, restrict such navigation. The Illinois River improvement 
is a part of the long-discussed Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway and 
an integral part of the Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri River water- 
way system. As such, it is desirable that its dimensions should 
be commensurate with those authorized on other portions of the 
system. The Board therefore concurs with the reporting officers 
in the improvement proposed for the Illinois River, including the 
lock and dam at Alton, which will be an integral part of this 
improvement, as well as of that for the upper Mississippi tm- 
provement. An allotment for the construction of a lock at that 
point has already been made by the Public Works Administration. 
80. The improvement of the Mississippi River below Alton is a 
part of another project, and the Board does not believe that con- 
sideration of the construction of a dam and locks at St. Louis is 
appropriate in the present report. 

31. The Board concurs in the views of the reporting officers that 
allotments for the work, if authorized, should be made so that it 
may be completed by December 31, 1938, and as to the authority 
to be given the Chief of Engineers as to details of plans and 
location of structures and additional temporary diversions. 

32. The Board therefore reports that the minimum average an- 
nual diversion of water from Lake Michigan that will be required 
to meet the direct needs of navigation for a commercially useful 
waterway in the Illinois River, and that will not substantially in- 
jure the existing navigation on the Great Lakes, is 1,500 cubic 
feet per second, as prescribed by the Supreme Court decree, but 
that the indirect needs of such a waterway in the matter of 
securing satisfactory sanitary conditions for those aboard vessels 
or employed at terminals cannot be determined until the water- 
way has been fully completed and the diversion limited to 1,500 
cubic feet per second for a sufficient period of time to observe the 
conditions that may then exist. 

33. The Board further reports that, in its opinion, it is desir- 
able, in order to secure a commercially useful waterway with 
such reduced diversion, to modify the existing project for the 
Illinois River so as to provide for a channel at least 9 feet deep 
and 300 feet wide below Lockport, TO Po eu teen 
the construction of locks and dams at Peoria, La Grange, and 
Alton (Mississippi River) and the removal of the existing struc- 
tures at La Grange and Kampsville, all as generally shown on 
the maps and plans herewith, and at an estimated cost for the 
work in the Illinois River proper of $15,530,000 with $350,000 
annually for operation and care of locks and dams and $150,000 
annually for channel maintenance, and $8,011,000 for a lock and 
dam in the Mississippi River near Alton, with $60,000 annually 
for maintenance and operation, one half of the original cost and 
annual maintenance to be charged to the improvement of the 
Illinois River and one half to the improvement of the Mississippi 
River from the mouth of the Illinois to Minneapolis. Should 
the project be thus modified, the Board recommends that the 
exact location and details of design of all structures be left to 
the decision of the Chief of Engineers at the time of construction 
and that allotments be made in such manner as to permit com- 
pletion by December 31, 1938; and that the Chief of Engineers 
be granted authority to direct such additional temporary diver- 
sions of lake water, not to be considered in the determination of 
the annual average, as may be necessary to flush pools and/or 
to maintain pool levels and as may not be inimical to lake 


navigation. 
W. J. BARDEN, 
Colonel, Corps a Engineers 
enior Member, 
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REPORT OF THE DIVISION ENGINEER 
SYLLABUS 


The section of the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway lying between Lock- 
port Lock, near the lower end of the Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal, and St. Louis, Mo., should provide a minimum channel 
depth of 9 feet for a least width of 300 feet. Necessary lock struc- 
tures should have usable dimensions 110 by 600 feet. The pro- 
vision of such facilities, after lake diversion has been reduced to 
an annual average of 1,500 cubic feet per second on January 1, 
1939, in accordance with a Supreme Court decree, can best be 
accomplished by construction of locks and dams on the Illinois 
River near La Grange landing and Peoria to supplement the five 

locks on the Dlinois waterway and on the Mississippi 
River near Alton, Ill., and at St. Louis, resulting in complete canal- 
ization above the lower proposed lock. The cost of such improve- 
ments, including flowage damages and dredging, is estimated at 
$15,530,000 for construction work on Illinois River and $20,011,000 
on the Mississippi River section. The authorized diversion of 1,500 
cubic feet per second plus Chicago pumpage and 1 inflow 
will be adequate for the normal operation of the and pro- 
posed locks. It appears that such diversion will not appreciably 
affect lake navigation. There are strong indications that it will 
be insufficient to maintain decent and healthful living conditions 
for vessel and terminal employees. However, an accurate determi- 
nation of conditions in this must await observation after 
sewage-treatment plants are in operation and diversion reduced. 
It is recommended that the existing projects for the Illinois and 
Mississippi Rivers be modified to provide for the above facilities 
at a total estimated cost of $35,541,000, the detailed and 
methods by which they are to be accomplished to be left to the 
discretion of the Chief of Engineers; and that the Chief of Engi- 
neers be authorized by law to direct such temporary diversions of 
lake water, not to be considered in the determination of the an- 
nual average, as may be necessary to flush pools and/or to main- 
tain pool levels.“ 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE DIVISION ENGINEER, 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY DIVISION, 
St. Louis, Mo., October 19, 1933. 
Subject: Report on survey of waterway from Lake Michigan, at 
Chicago, to the Mississippi River at St. Louis. 

To: The Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

1. Authority: This report on survey of waterway from Lake 
Michigan at Chicago, III., to Mississippi River at St. Louis, Mo., is 
. compliance with the River and Harbor Act of July 

- „ viz: 

“Be it enacted * * * that the following works of improve- 
ment are hereby adopted and authorized * 

“ INinois River, III., in accordance with the andr ot the Chief of 
Engineers, submitted in Senate Document No. 126, Seventy-first 
Congress, second session, but the said project shall be 
so constructed as to require the smallest flow of water with which 
said project can be practically accomplished, in the development 
of a useful waterway: * * Provided further, 
That as soon as practicable after the Illinois waterway shall have 
been completed in accordance with this act, the Secretary of War 
shall cause a study of the amount of water that will be required 
as an annual average flow to meet the needs of a commercially 
useful waterway as defined in said Senate document and shall, on 
or before January 31, 1938, report to the Congress the results of 
such study with his recommendations as to the minimum amount 
of such flow that will be required annually to meet the needs of 
such waterway and that will not substantially injure the existing 
navigation on the Great Lakes to the end that Congress may take 
such action as it may deem advisable.” 

2. This report covers the section of the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway 
lying between Lockport, II., and St. Louis, Mo. A plan for im- 
provement of this section which would provide a commercially 
useful waterway with the smallest practicable flow of water is pre- 
sented. The probable water requirements of the proposed im- 
provements are discussed in accordance with the above authority. 
The connecting channels between Lake Michigan and the existing 
lock at Lockport, the easterly and lakeward end of the so-called 
“Tilinois waterway”, are nearly level surfaces when the flow at 
Lockport is small with the result that the minimum diversion 
water supply requirements of an adequate project at and below 
Lockport will be ample to permit the provision of adequate chan- 
nel dimensions above that point. Only a general discussion of 
the latter section is included in the report. 

3. Description: Map (not printed) showing the watershed ot 
the Illinois River, its tributaries, and connecting waterways 
including the Mississippi River between Grafton and St. Louis, 
accompanies the district engineer’s report. The Illinois waterway 
system extends from Lake Michigan at Chicago to the lock above 
Lockport either via the Chicago River, its branches and the 
Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, a distance of 36.2 miles, or via 
Calumet River, Little Calumet River, Calumet Sag Channel, and 
the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, a distance of 42.8 miles. 
The principal route, that via the Chicago River and the Chicago 
Sanitary and Ship Canal, is a practicable commercial route at this 
time for craft requiring not more than 14 feet vertical clearance 
at high lake level. At lowest water levels this route has a con- 
trolling depth of about 16.5 feet and a minimum width of about 
160 feet. The Calumet River route is not now commercially 
practicable though used to a limited extent. 
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4. The so-called “Illinois waterway” extends from the head of 
the Loc Lock to the foot of Starved Rock Lock on the Illinois 
River, a distance of 60 miles, of which 18 lie in or adjacent to the 
Des Plaines River, and 42 miles in or adjacent to the Illinois 
River. The Illinois waterway has been completely canalized by 
locks and dams at five locations to provide a minimum depth of 9 
feet and a minimum width of 200 feet, except for a short distance 
between Lockport and Joliet where the present width is 160 feet. 
The locks have clear dimensions of 110 by 600 feet. Of these locks, 
that at Lockport has the maximum lift, 43 feet. The aggregate lift 
is 140.5 feet. 

5. The Illinois River is formed by the confluence of the Kan- 
kakee and Des Plaines Rivers about midway between Chicago and 
La Salle, III. It flows in a general southwesterly direction a dis- 
tance of 273 miles, of which 231 miles are below the Starved Rock 
Lock, to the Mississippi River at Grafton, Ni. The total drainage 
area is about 29,000 square miles, of which about 770 square miles 
have been diverted from the Chicago and Calumet Rivers water- 
shed. The width of the Illinois River varies in general from about 
400 to 1,400 feet, and the fall below Starved Rock averages about 
0.16 feet per mile. The extreme low-water discharge at the mouth 
of the stream, exclusive of any diversion from Lake Michigan, is 
about 1,000 cubic fect per second. The diversion and pumpage 
from Lake Michigan, which augments the natural flow, was in- 
creased from 2,990 cubic feet per second in 1900 to 10,000 cubic 
feet per second in 1928, and decreased to 8,100 cubic feet per 
second in 1932. 

6. The river below Starved Rock is at present partially canalized 
by La Grange Lock and Dam at mile 77.6 above the mouth, and 
Kampsville Lock and Dam at mile 31.5. These locks have usable 
dimensions of 73 by 300 feet. The lifts are 4.7 feet and 6.2 feet, 
respectively. With a diversion of 6,500 cubic feet per second as 
authorized until December 31, 1935, the controlling depth in this 
section of the waterway is normally 9 feet for a least width of 
200 feet. 

7. From the mouth of the Illinois River the Mississippi River 
flows in an easterly and southerly direction 23 miles to the mouth 
of the Missouri River, thence Southerly to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Eads Bridge at St. Louis is located about 15 miles below the mouth 
of the Missouri. The width of the stream between Grafton, the 
mouth of the Illinois, and St. Louis varies from 1,500 to 5,000 feet. 
Above the mouth of the Missouri the wider portions have been 
contracted by dikes or wing dams to a width of about 1,400 feet, 
and between there and St. Louis to a width of about 2,200 feet 
at mean stage. The fall of the stream between Grafton and the 
mouth of the Missouri averages about 0.4 foot per mile at mean 
stage, and the low-water depth on shoals about 5 or 6 feet. The 
average fall of the section from the mouth of the Missouri to 
about 12 miles below is approximately 1 foot per mile, and the 
low-water depth generally about 8 feet. The remaining section 
to Eads Bridge has a slope of about 0.3 foot per mile and a con- 
trolling depth at low water of about 8 feet. During the naviga- 
tion season the extreme low-water flows of record above and below 
the mouth of the Missouri River, exclusive of any diversion from 
Lake Michigan, are about 20,000 and about 42,000 cubic feet per 
second, respectively. 

8. Existing project: The existing project for the Illinois River 
was authorized by the River and Harbor Acts of January 21, 1927, 
and July 3, 1930. It provides for a channel with least dimensions 
of 9 feet in depth and 200 feet in width from the mouth of the 
Illinois River to the lock at Lockport, and a navigable channel 
with a minimum depth of 9 feet from Lockport Lock to the heads 
of the Federal projects on the Chicago and Calumet Rivers. With 
the present amount of diversion the project dimensions have been 
practically obtained except for a short distance between Joliet and 
Lockport, where the present width is but 160 feet. 

9. The existing projects for the Mississippi River below Grafton 
as adopted by the River and Harbor Acts of January 21, 1927, and 
July 3, 1930, provide for obtaining and maintaining a minimum 
channel depth of not less than 9 feet and a minimum width of not 
less than 300 feet at low water, with additional width in bends 
from the mouth of the Ohio River to the northern boundary of 
the city of St. Louis, thence 200 feet wide, with additional widths 
in bends, to the mouth of the Illinois River, all to be obtained by 
regulating works and dredging. Under present conditions of 
stream regulation and diversion it is impracticable to obtain proj- 
ect depths above St. Louis by the specified methods of improve- 
ment. 

10. Other improvements: Principal improvements made by local 
interests, which benefit commerce on the waterway being reported 
upon, include: The Chicago River and its branches deepened by 
the city of Chicago; Calumet River above Turning Basin No. 5 
and Little Calumet River dredged to a depth of 13 feet for a width 
of 90 feet for sanitary and flood-prevention purposes; Calumet Sag 
Channel, constructed by the Sanitary District of Chicago at a cost 
of about $14,175,000; the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, con- 
structed by the Sanitary District of Chicago between 1892 and 1900 
at a cost of $59,566,000; the Illinois waterway, Lockport to Starved 
Rock, previously described, which was partially improved by the 
State of Illinois at a cost of approximately $20,000,000 and later 
taken over by the United States; and the Illinois River below 
Starved Rock, also partially improved by the State and further 
improved by the United States. The city of St. Louis has aided in 
improvement of the Mississippi River and St. Louis Harbor by cash 
contribution and construction work previous to 1867 and again in 
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8 on with bank protection work provided for in the project 

11. Terminal and transfer facilities: The report of the district 
engineer indicates that although existing terminal facilities are 
somewhat inadequate along certain sections of the waterway to 
meet the probable needs of future traffic, further improvements of 
this character are in prospect at several locations. It appears that 
adequate facilities can and will be provided at local expense as 
need therefor arises. 

12. Bridges: The Chicago River system and the Sanitary Canal 
are crossed by a total of 53 bridges. Horizontal clearances vary 
between about 72 and 219 feet. Minimum vertical clearances of 
the bridges between Lake Michigan and the head of the Sanitary 
Canal are 120 feet in the raised position and about 16 feet above 
low-water datum, Lake Michigan, when closed. Bridges over the 
Sanitary Canal were built as movable structures, but with the ex- 
ception of two at Lockport have not been equipped with operating 
machinery. Under present conditions their controlling vertical 
clearance is about 16.5 feet above ordinary low water. 

13. The Illinois waterway and River below Loc Lock is 
crossed by a total of 43 bridges. All obstructive bridges between 
Lockport and Starved Rock will probably be removed or remodeled 
before March 1934 so as to provide a minimum horizontal clear- 
ance of 120 feet and minimum vertical clearance of 47 feet above 
normal . The minimum horizontal and vertical clearances of 
the bridges below Starved Rock are 118 feet and about 60 feet 
above ordinary low water, respectively. Mississippi River between 
Grafton and St. Louis is crossed by six bridges, including Eads 
Bridge. The minimum horizontal clearance of these is 200 feet 
and minimum vertical clearance above mean low water 86 feet. 

14. Tributary area: The character of the area tributary to the 
Illinois waterway, its agricultural production, the extensive indus- 
trial development and commercial importance of its cities, which 
include Chicago and St. Louis, are too well known to require de- 
tailed description. The area is served by an extensive network of 
improved highways, and connections are available with all the 
important railroad systems of the Middle West. 

15. Commerce: The Illinois waterway (Lockport to Starved 
Rock) was opened to limited navigation on March 1, 1933, pre- 
vious to which it was not commercially navigable. The obstruc- 
tive character of the bridges now being altered seriously hinders 
the present use of this section of the stream. The development of 
commerce on the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway as a whole is further 
handicapped by inadequate channel depths on the section of the 
Mississippi River between the mouth of Illinois River and St. 
Louis. Traffic on the lower Illinois River in 1932, exclusive of 
ferry traffic, consisted of transportation of 188,150 toms of com- 
merce and 85,500 passengers. Freight movements on the Missis- 
sippi River between Grafton and Cairo, Ill, for the years 1927 to 
1931, exclusive of ferry traffic and local movements of dredged 
sand, varied from 891,800 to 1,430,000 tons annually, and the 
number of passengers carried from 1,363,000 to 1,876,000 annually. 

16. The district engineer estimates the average annual com- 
merce which might move on the waterway after the improvements 
discussed in this report have been completed at 8,330,000 tons and 
the corresponding annual savings in freight rates at $5,260,000. 

17. Vessel traffic: Due to the presence of obstructive bridges 
and the inadequacy of existing channel and lock dimensions, navi- 
gation on the Illinois waterway has been limited to vessels and 
tows of small size. More adequate bridge clearances are in the 
process of being provided. The normal replacement of obsolete 
structures by bridges of greater clearance will also aid in this 
respect. With adequate bridge clearances, lock dimensions on the 
river sections to correspond with those on the Illinois waterway, 
and a channel 300 feet in width of 9-foot minimum depth, the 
movement of 8,000- to 10,000-ton tows would be possible. The 
economy of large tows on long-trip movements, such as contem- 
plated on the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway, is apparent. 

18. Improvement desired: For many years local interests have 
advocated and undertaken or cooperated in work leading toward 
the construction of a waterway from the Great Lakes at Chicago 
to the Gulf of Mexico via the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers. At 
various times Congress has enacted legislation pertaining to the 
provision of such a transportation route. The River and Harbor 
Act of July 3, 1930, directs the improvement of the route so as 
to provide a commercially useful waterway. The district engi- 
neer finds that this waterway to be commercially useful should 
have a channel at least 300 feet in width with additional widen- 
ing at bends, a minimum depth of at least 9 feet at all times, and 
locks, where required, having usable dimensions equal to those 
on the Illinois waterway and connecting channels, that is, 110 
by 600 feet. The arguments advanced for the provision of such 
facilities have been largely in connection with possible savings in 
transportation costs and the need of such savings to offset the 
competitive advantages of other areas as a result of their being 
served by water transportation. 

19. Plan of improvement: It is proposed that a project be 
adopted which will allow the entire waterway between Lockport 
Lock and St. Louis to be improved to provide a minimum navi- 
gable depth of 9 feet for a least width of 300 feet with suitable 
widening at bends. The plan recommended by the district engi- 
neer contemplates no alterations or additions to the canalization 
structures in the section from Lockport to Starved Rock. The 
existing locks and dams at Kampsville and La Grange would be 
abandoned, the dams removed, and new movable dams and single 
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locks, with usable dimensions 110 by 600 feet and lifts of 9.4 feet 
and 10 feet, constructed near La Grange and Peoria, respectively. 
The district e also proposes the construction of a dam, 
low-water head 20 feet, with one lock of the above size and a 
second lock 110 by 360 feet on the Mississippi River near Alton, 
Il. These structures would completely canalize the waterway 
between the pr Alton Lock and Dam and Chicago. He 
suggests that below Alton the present authorized methods of 
contraction works and dredging be resorted to until such time as 
a more satisfactory plan may be developed for the improvement 
of this section. 

20. Under the plan presented, dredging would be undertaken 
in connection with the proposed structures so as to at once pro- 
vide the specified channel dimensions except for a short stretch 
above the Marseilles Lock where the minimum width would be 200 
feet and a section of the Brandon Road Pool where the minimum 
width would be 225 feet. Between miles 288.4 and 289.8 in the 
Brandon Road Pool it is to deepen half of the proposed 
300-foot channel to 14 feet. The controlling depth between 
Brandon Road Lock and Lake Michigan would then be 14 feet, 
sufficient to accommodate lake tugs. The additional depth would 
also be beneficial in reducing the existing objectionable current 
velocities in the upper end of the Brandon Road Pool. The dis- 
trict engineer estimates the total cost of the above plan at $23,- 
541,000, of which $15,530,000 is for improvement of the Illinois 
River and Waterway, and $8,011,000 for the Mississippi River. 
The annual cost of operation and maintenance of the Illinois 
River and Waterway improvement is estimated at $500,000, and of 
the Mississippi River improvement at $60,000. 

21. Water power: It does not appear that water power may be 
economically developed in connection with any of the proposed 
navigation locks and dams, due either to low flows, low heads, loss 
of head when dams are lowered, or loss of head due to high tail 
water. The State of Illinois has applied to the Federal Power 
Commission for license for power plants at Brandon Road, Dres- 
den Island, and Starved Rock. The construction of the improve- 
ments considered in this report would not affect the operation of 
these plants nor of the existing plants at Lockport and Marseilles 
except as they may lead to increased commerce requiring a larger 
portion of the available flow for lockage purposes. There are no 
other existing or proposed water-power developments on the 
waterway under consideration. 

22. Other special subjects: The district engineer reports that 
apparently no problems of land reclamation or flood control may 
be coordinated with the proposed navigation improvements so as 
to reduce their cost to the United States. 

23. Views and recommendations of the district engineer: The 
district engineer finds that, neglecting sanitary considerations, if 
sufficient water is provided for lockage purposes at Lockport and 
the waterway is improved in accordance with the plan presented, 
the flow at Lockport plus that from intervening drainage areas 
will be ample to meet the needs of navigation on the remainder 
of the waterway with the possible exception of a section below 
the proposed Alton lock and dam. Based on the use of a lock 
full of water every 30 minutes at both the large lock and the ad- 
jacent small lock, 22 by 130 feet, with an allowance of 125 cubic 
feet per second for leakage, the district engineer finds that the 
maximum requirements at Lockport would be about 2,000 cubic 
feet per second. 

24. The flow at Lockport is made up of industrial and domestic 
pumpage and diversion, the latter consisting of diverted drainage 
from the Chicago and Calumet River systems and water from 
Lake Michigan. The district engineer reports that the average 
annual pumpage for some years to come will be about 1,700 cubic 
feet per second. The total diversion is limited by a Supreme 
Court decree of April 21, 1930, “ unless good cause be shown to 
the contrary”, to 6,500 cubic feet per second until December 31, 
1935; to 5,000 cubic feet from that date to December 31, 1938; 
and to 1,500 cubic feet per second after the latter date. The 
necessity of preventing reversals of flow of the Chicago and 
Calumet River systems during periods of heavy run-off in the 
interests of sanitary lake conditions will require considerable 
variation in flow at throughout the year. The district 
engineer finds that with an average annual diversion of 1,500 
cubic feet per second the total flow at Lockport will range from 
2,400 to 17,000 cubic feet per second, being between 2,400 and 
2,450 cubic feet per second for approximately 64 percent of the 
time as compared with the maximum lockage and leakage re- 

ts of 2,000 cubic feet per second as previously stated. 

25. The findings of Special Master Charles E. Hughes, upon 
which the Supreme Court decree was based: 

“(a) That a diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second would 
lower mean lake levels about 1 inch, and 

“(b) That it could hardly be maintained that an annual aver- 
age diversion not exceeding 1,500 cubic feet per second would 
produce such a substantial injury to lake navigation, when the 
fluctuations of lake levels due to other causes than diversions are 
considered, as to preclude attention to the serious consequences 
which may result from a failure to maintain suitable conditions 
in the interests of navigation—” 
are accepted by the district engineer. 

26. The district engineer points out that the development of 
commerce on the waterway under consideration may be retarded 
if diversion is insufficient to prevent insanitary and offensive 
living conditions for those aboard vessels or employed at terminals. 
The needs of navigation on the Dlinois waterway with respect to 
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these matters has received considerable study by eminent engi- 
neers. Based on the testimony of these engineers, the special 
master concluded that provision should be made for an exami- 
nation of conditions after the sewage-treatment plants 
have been completed and put in operation and the diversion has 
been reduced to the average of 1,500 cubic feet per second. The 
district engineer concurs. In his opinion the question of whether 
a diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second is sufficient to maintain 
decent and healthful conditions in the waterway can only be 
determined by observing conditions after completion of the 
sewage-treatment program by the city of Chicago. 

27. In considering the need for the proposed improvement, the 
district engineer points out that the existing Kampsville and La 
Grange Locks are restrictive as to size as compared with other 
locks on the waterway; that the existing Kampsville Dam is in 
poor condition, insecure and expensive to maintain; that failure 
of this dam, which would be eliminated by the proposed improve- 


-ments, would put the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway out of operation; 


that the construction of the Alton Lock and Dam will eliminate 
large annual dredging and maintenance costs and result in ade- 
quate channels not obtainable by other methods; that the Alton 
pool will extend a sufficient distance up the Mississippi River to 
eliminate the lower lock and dam authorized in the project for 
canalization of that stream between the mouth of Missouri River 
and Minneapolis, Minn.; that stage variations in Alton Harbor 
will be reduced from 36 to 23 feet, making savings in terminal 
costs possible; and that winter exposure and freezing of the water- 
supply intakes at Alton will be prevented. 

28. The district engineer concludes: 

“(a) A commercially useful waterway eonnecting the Great 
Lakes with the Mississippi River system , below Lockport, 
* * + should have minimum channel dimensions of 300 feet in 
width and 9 feet in depth 100 percent of the time, with locks 110 
feet wide and 600 feet long in the clear. 

“(b) Dams should be of movable type so that flood conditions 
* * may not be aggravated. 

“(c) The lock and dam near Peoria is the only structure of the 
recommended project that may be dispensed with even if the 
diversion should be increased to as much as 5,000 cubic feet per 
second. 

“(d) A diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second will lower the 
levels of Lakes Michigan and Huron about 1 inch. This will not 
substantially injure the existing navigation on the Great Lakes. 

(e) The difference between the cost of a commercially useful 
waterway with the present diversion (6,500 cubie feet per second) 
as compared with the diversion prescribed by the Supreme Court 
(1,500 cubic feet per second) is $5,200,000. The annual difference 
in operation and care is estimated at $100,000. 

“(f) The diversion * * + prescribed by the Supreme Court, 
plus the pumpage, is sufficient for the operation of the locks and 
dams now in use between Lockport and Starved Rock, as well as 
for those proposed in this report.” 

He further concludes that only after plants for sewage treat- 
ment are in operation and diversion reduced to 1,500 cubic feet 
per second can it be determined with reasonable certainty whether 
any additional diversion is necessary to provide decent and health- 
ful living conditions; that the proposed improvements for navi- 
gation must be completed before January 1, 1939; that the con- 
struction of a lock and dam at Alton is a vital necessity; and 
that its construction will afford material benefits by eliminating 
obsolete structures and reducing by $250,000 the annual cost of 
maintenance of the present unsatisfactory channels and struc- 
tures in the Alton pool. The district engineer is of the opinion 
that no further local cooperation in the improvement should be 
required. 

29. The district engineer recommends: 

“That the existing project for the Illinois River be modified to 
provide for a channel at least 9 feet deep and 300 feet wide be- 
tween Lockport and Grafton, to be secured by canalization and 
dredging, at an estimated cost of $15,530,000, with $350,000 an- 
nually for operation and care of locks and dams and $150,000 
annually for channel maintenance; that the Kampsville Dam be 
removed after the Alton Dam and the channel dredging below 
La Grange Landing have been completed; and that the dam at 
La Grange be removed after the new dam near that site has been 
completed. 

That the existing project for the Mississippi River from Grafton 
to St. Louis be modified to provide for a channel at least 9 feet 
deep and 300 feet wide, to be secured by the construction of a lock 
and dam near Alton, II., at an estimated cost of $8,011,000, with 
$60,000 annually for maintenance and operation, and by a con- 
tinuation for the time being of the present methods of open-chan- 
nel improvement between St. Louis and the Alton Dam. 

“That the initial allotment be sufficient to cover the cost of 
constructing the four new locks (including twin locks at Alton), 
namely, $6,800,000. The additional funds necessary to complete 
the project should be provided in two allotments approximately 
equal, available 1 year and 2 years, respectively, after the initial 
allotment, in order that the entire project may be completed by 
the time the diversion is reduced to 1,500 cubic feet per second, 
on January 1, 1939.” 

30. Views of the division engineer: In general, I am in complete 
agreement with the district engineer. Under the limitation as to 
flow from Lake Michigan, complete canalization of the Illinois 
River is essential if we are to have a commercially successful 
waterway and the plans proposed by him are sound. 
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31. In his report and the appendices he presents valuable data 
and a discussion on the sanitary conditions of the waterway from 
which the following is quoted: 

“Effect of diversion upon navigation conditions on the Illinois 
River and waterway: The determination by the Supreme Court of 
the amount of water to be diverted at Lockport was based upon the 
requirements of navigation in the port of Chicago and connecting 
channels, There is no difference between the requirements of 
navigation on the Illinois River and waterway and those of navi- 
gation in the port of Chicago. Conditions of health, safety. and 
efficiency should be satisfactory for all. A reasonable standard of 
healthful and decent living conditions for those aboard ships and 
working at terminals on shore must be maintained. Injury to 
navigation may occur if putrefaction in the water results in nau- 
seous or disgusting conditions. Such a condition may be caused 
by putrefaction of the effluent from the sewage-treatment plants, 
putrefaction of raw sewage contained in storm-water run-off, and 
putrefaction from accumulated sludge deposits. The weight of 
expert testimony is to the effect that the effluent from the pro- 
posed activated sludge treatment plants will be inoffensive, but 
the sanitary district program of treatment is upon such an un- 
precedented scale that such predictions must contain some ele- 
ment of uncertainty. No reliable process of calculation can predict 
the effect of raw sewage in storm-water run-off and of accumu- 
lated sludge deposits. After intensive and prolonged study, based 
upon the testimony of a number of eminent sanitary engineers, 
Special Master Hughes reached the conclusion that these matters 
were indeterminate, and that ‘ provision should be made for fur- 
ther examination, after the sewage treatment plants have been 
completed, and the effect of the effluent therefrom with the storm- 
water flow on the navigable channels has been observed, to the end 
that the question of any further or other relief may have appro- 
priate consideration in the light of actual conditions.“ No one 
can predict with certainty the effect in 1939 of the reduction of 
diversion upon navigation below Lockport at any time prior to 
the reduction of diversion upon navigation below Lockport at any 
time prior to the completion of the sewage-treatment program. 
Sound procedure would be to carry out the full program of treat- 
ment-plant construction, reduce diversion as required by the Su- 
preme Court decree, and observe its effect. A period of not more 
than 2 years of observation and study, after the completion of the 
treatment plants of the Sanitary District of Chicago, and the full 
reduction of diversion to 1,500 cubic feet per second, should fur- 
nish conclusive data which will permit of positive determination 
whether any increase in diversion is necessary, and if so, by what 
amount. 

“ With all the above I agree, but in my opinion it is desirable and 
necessary that the Chief of Engineers be authorized by law to direct 
such additional temporary diversions, not to be considered in the 
determination of the annual average, as may be necessary to flush 
pools and/or to maintain pool levels and as may not be inimical to 
lake navigation.” 

32. The completion of the sewage-disposal works is of such 
urgency that I believe the Federal Government may well cooperate 
with local interests in that undertaking to the extent of such 
grants and/or loans as may properly be made under the provisions 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

33. As to improvement of the section of the Mississippi River 
between the dam and locks at Alton and the city of St. Louis, I go 
further than Colonel Sultan. Both he and Major Snow, district 
engineer at St. Louis, believe that in view of the possibility of 
obtaining dependable navigation through that section by open- 
channel methods at a lesser cost than by canalization, the open- 
river method of regularization should be continued until such time 
as it may be more definitely proved unsatisfactory or a more satis- 
factory plan evolved. The district engineer, St. Louis, states that 
his opinion as expressed above is due to uncertainty as to the 
future status of the low-water plane downstream of the Chain of 
Rocks section and in St. Louis Harbor. In case the low-water 
plane remains as is, he believes there is a good possibility of 
obtaining a practicable 9-foot channel over the troublesome reach 
by open-river methods and without rock dredging. He points out, 
however, that should the low-water plane become lower, rock 
dredging would be necessary and the cost of this, added to the cost 
of necessary regulation works, would in all probability equal or 
exceed the cost of canalization. 

34. A satisfactory 9-foot channel has not been provided in this 
section by open-channel methods to date. I do not believe that 
it can be provided by such methods. The uncertainties involved 
are objectionable in view of the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway as a whole 
being no more dependable than its least reliable section. I favor 
a positive plan of improvement. In my opinion this section should 
be canalized. The district engineer, St. Louis, estimates the cost of 
its canalization, with provision of locks similar to those proposed 
for the Alton site, at about $12,000,000, including corrective work 
to avoid large direct and consequential " 

35. Recommendation. I recommend: (a) That the existing 
project for the Illinois River be modified to provide for a channel 
at least 9 feet deep and 300 feet wide between the Lockport Lock 
and Grafton to be secured by canalization and dredging; that the 
work involved in the plan of improvement as presented by the 
district engineer at an estimated cost of $15,530,000 with $350,000 
annually for operatiom and care of locks and dams and $150,000 
annually for channel maintenance be authorized; and that the 
existing Kampsville and La Grange Dams be removed in accordance 
with the recommendation of the district engineer. 
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(b) That the existing projects for the Mississippi River from 
Grafton to Cairo be modified to provide for a channel at least 
9 feet deep and 300 feet wide between Grafton and St. Louis to be 
secured by canalization at an estimated cost of $8,011,000 for the 
construction of a dam and locks at Alton, II., with $60,000 annu- 
ally for operation and maintenance (which structures will elimi- 
nate Lock and Dam No. 26 provided for under the existing project 
from Minneapolis to the mouth of the Illinois River and also 
eliminate the Kampsville Lock and Dam on Illinois River); $12,- 
000,000 for the construction of a dam and locks at St. Louis, Mo., 
with $60,000 annually for operation and maintenance; and $60,000 
annually for channel maintenance. 

(c) That the exact location of the structures proposed herein 
for the above-mentioned projects and all matters of design perti- 
nent thereto be left to decision by the Chief of Engineers at the 
time of construction. 

(d) That the work proposed be prosecuted with vigor to the 
end that it all may be accomplished by December 31, 1938. 

(e) That an initial allotment of $10,000,000, including $3,540,- 
000 previously allotted for the proposed Alton Lock and Dam, be 
made and that the remaining required funds be subsequently 
allotted as deemed advisable by the Chief of Engineers; and 

(f) That the Chief of Engineers be granted authority to direct 
such additional temporary diversions of lake water, not to be con- 
sidered in the determination of the annual average, as may be 
necessary to flush pools and/or to maintain pool levels and as may 
not be inimical to lake navigation. 

Gero. R. SPALDING, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Division Engineer. 


REPORT OF THE DISTRICT ENGINEER 
SYLLABUS 

“A commercially useful waterway connecting the Great Lakes 
with the Mississippi River system should have minimum channel 
dimensions of 9 feet in depth and 300 feet in width below Lock- 
port, with locks 110 feet wide and 600 feet long in the clear, and 
movable dams. With a diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second, 
locks and dams are necessary in the Mississippi River near Alton, 
III., and in the Illinois River near La Grange and Peoria. The 
cost of these improvements, including flowage easements and 
dredging, is estimated at $15,530,000 for the Illinois and $8,011,000 
for the Mississippi River. With a diversion as great as 5,000 cubic 
feet per second the only dam that can be omitted is the one near 
Peoria. The diversion authorized by the Supreme Court, plus the 
pumpage, is sufficient for the operation of the locks now in use 
above Starved Rock, as well as for those proposed in this report. 
This diversion will lower the level of Lakes Michigan and Huron 
about 1 inch, and will not substantially injure the existing navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes. Whether a diversion of 1,500 cubic 
feet per second is sufficient to maintain decent and healthful con- 
ditions in the waterway must be determined by observing con- 
ditions after the completion of the sewage-treatment program.” 


War DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
First CHICAGO DISTRICT, 
Chicago, Ill., September 26, 1933. 

Subject: Report on survey of waterway from Lake Michigan, at 
Chicago, to the Mississippi River at St. Louis. 

To: The division engineer, Upper Mississippi Valley division, St. 
Louis, Mo, 

1. Authority: The authority for this report is contained in the 
River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930 (Public, No. 520, Tist 
Cong., H.R. 11781). The paragraphs relating to this report are as 
follows: 

“An act authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes 
“ Be it enacted, etc., That the following works of improvement 

are hereby adopted and authorized, to be prosecuted under the 

direction of the Secretary of War and supervision of the Chief of 

Engineers, in accordance with the plans recommended in the 

reports hereinafter designated. 

. . 


„Illinois River, III., in accordance with the report of the Chief 
of Engineers, submitted in Senate Document No. 126, Seventy-first 
Congress, second session, and subject to the conditions set forth 
in his report in said document, but the said project shall be so 
constructed as to require the smallest flow of water with which 
said project can be practically accomplished in the development 
of a commercially useful waterway: Provided, That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for this project a sum not to exceed 
$7,500,000: Provided further, That the water authorized at Lock- 
port, III., by the decree of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
rendered April 21, 1930, and reported in volume 281, United States 
Reports, in cases nos. 7, 11, and 12, original, October term, 1929, 
of Wisconsin and others against Illinois, and others, and Michigan 

t Illinois and others, and New York against Illinois and 
others, according to the opinion of the court in the cases reported 
as Wisconsin against Illinois, in volume 281, United States, page 
179, is hereby authorized to be used for the navigation of said 
waterway: Provided further, That as soon as practicable after the 
Illinois waterway shall have been completed in accordance with 
this act, the Secretary of War shall cause a study of the amount 
of water that will be required as an annual average flow to meet 
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the needs of a commercially useful waterway as defined in said 
Senate document, and shall, on or before January 31, 1938, report 
to the Congress the results of such study with his recommenda- 
tions as to the minimum amount of such flow that will be required 
annually to meet the needs of such waterway and that 1 not 
substantially injure the existing navigation on the Great Lakes 
to the end that Congress may take such action as it may deem 
advisable.” 

2. Scope: This report covers in detail the existing waterway 
from Lockport to the Mississippi River at St. Louis. More spe- 
cifically, it discusses betterments in navigation facilities neces- 
sary in the interests of navigation or justified in the interests of 
economy by reason of the resulting reduction in maintenance 
costs. It also discusses additional works made n by the 
decree of the Supreme Court reducing the diversion of lake water. 

3. A special board of engineers, appointed in conformity with 
the River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, has recently sub- 
mitted a report upon the section of the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway 
between Lake Michigan and Lockport. The board recommended 
certain improvements in this section. No description or discus- 
sion of the section is included in this report, except such general 
statements as are necessary to clarify the discussion of the por- 
tion of the waterway below Lockport. 


DESCRIPTION OF WATERWAY 


4. Watershed: A map (sheet 1; not printed) showing the water- 
shed of the Illinois River, its tributaries, and connecting water- 
ways, including the Mississippi River between Grafton and St. 
Louis, accompanies this report. The watershed of the Ilinois 
River has a natural drainage area of about 28,200 square miles, 
approximately 1,000 square miles of which lle in Wisconsin and 
approximately 3,200 square miles in Indiana. About 40 percent 
of the State of Illinois is drained by the Illinois River. The Sani- 
tary District of Chicago, by reversing the flow of the Chicago and 
Calumet Rivers, has added to the Illinois River watershed 301 
square miles from the Chicago River watershed and approximately 
470 square miles from the Calumet River watershed, making a 
new total of 28,971 square miles. The eastern portion of the Little 
Calumet River watershed, amounting to 335 square miles, was 
diverted into Lake Michigan through Burns Ditch in 1926, and 
is not included in the preceding total. 

5. Tributary streams: For general information concerning the 
tributaries of the Illinois River, attention is invited to paragraph 
10 of House Document No. 182 (72d Cong., Ist sess.). More com- 
plete data concerning the three principal tributaries are contained 
in the following House documents: 

Kankakee River, No. 784 (Tist Cong., 3d sess.); Fox River, No. 
410 (7ist Cong., 2d sess.); Sangamon River, No. 186 (72d Cong., 
lst sess.). 

6. Location of the waterway: Two maps, marked “Sheet No. 2“ 
and “Sheet No. 3”, which accompany this report, show the loca- 
tion of the waterway and adjacent features in greater detail than 
is possible on the watershed map. The present waterway from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River follows the historic route 
first traversed by Louis Joliet and Father Marquette in 1673, and 
by other explorers, trappers, and traders until 1848, when the 
opening of the Illinois and Michigan Canal furnished an easier 
and more commodious route from the Chicago River to the Illinois 
River. The present waterway from Chicago to St. Louis may be 
described as consisting of the following sections: 

(a) The first section has two alternate routes, one from Lake 
Michigan via the Chicago River, south branch and west fork of the 
Chicago River to the head of the Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal at South Damen Avenue (formerly Robey Street), a distance 
of 6.2 miles; thence, via the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, an 
artificial canal connecting the Chicago River and the Des Plaines 
River, having a length of 30 miles to the Lockport Lock and 
powerhouse; the second, known as the Calumet route, from 
Lake Michigan via the Calumet River and Little Calumet River to 
the head of the Calumet-Sag Channel at Riverdale, a distance of 
14.2 miles; thence, via the Calumet-Sag Channel to its junction 
with the main Sanitary Canal, a distance of 16.2 miles; thence 
along the main canal to the Lockport Lock, a distance of 12.4 
miles, or a total distance by this route of 42.8 miles, as compared 
with 36.2 miles by the Chicago River route. 

(b) The so-called“ Illinois waterway", extending from the head 
of the Lockport Lock, on the Des Plaines River, to the foot of the 
Starved Rock Lock on the Illinois River, a distance of 60 miles, of 
which 18 miles lie in or adjacent to the Des Plaines River and 
42 miles in or adjacent to the Illinois River. 

(c) The alluvial section of the Illinois River, extending from 
57 0 Rock to the Mississippi River at Grafton, a distance of 

31 miles. 

(d) The Mississippi River from Grafton to the Eads Bridge at 
St. Louis, a midstream distance of 38 miles. 

7. Connecting channels between Lake Michigan and Illinois 
Waterway: The main branch of the Chicago River, extending from 
Lake Michigan to the junction of the north and south branches, a 
distance of 1.6 miles, has a project depth of 21 feet and an average 
width of about 250 feet. The south branch and west fork of the 
Chicago River, for a distance of 4.6 miles to the head of the Sani- 
tary Canal, are about 200 feet wide and 21 feet deep. The Chi- 
cago Sanitary and Ship Canal has a navigable depth of 24 feet, 
except on several bars between Summit and Willow Springs, where 
the controlling depth is 21 feet. The earth section of the canal 
is 7.8 miles long, has a bottom width of 162 feet and a width at 
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the water surface of about 234 feet. The earth-and-rock section 
is 5.3 miles long, has a bottom width of 202 feet, and a width at 
the water surface of about 300 feet. The rock section is 14.95 
miles long, and has a bottom width of 160 feet, with vertical sides. 
The extension from the Bear Trap Dam to the present powerhouse 
below Lockport, a distance of 2 miles, has a minimum width of 
160 feet and a minimum depth of 24 feet. 

8. The Calumet River has a project depth of 21 feet from Lake 
Michigan to the entrance to Lake Calumet, a distance of about 6 
miles. The river is 200 to 300 feet wide where docked and 300 to 
400 feet wide where not docked. From Lake Calumet to the head 
of the Sag Canal, a distance of 8.1 miles, the Calumet and Little 
Calumet Rivers have an average width of about 200 feet and a 
depth of approximately 13 feet for a bottom width of 90 feet. 
The Calumet-Sag Canal, 16.2 miles long, 60 feet wide in the rock 
we 20 feet deep, connects the Little Calumet River with the main 
9. The Illinois Waterway: The Illinois Waterway (Lockport to 
Starved Rock) is located in the rocky portion of the Des Plaines 
and upper Illinois Rivers, which have been improved by canaliza- 
tion to furnish a channel having a minimum depth of 9 feet and 
a minimum width of 200 feet, except for a short distance between 
Lockport and Joliet, where the width at present is 160 feet. The 
locks are 110 feet wide and 600 feet long in the clear. The dams 
are modern structures of concrete and steel. Each dam includes a 
series of Tainter gates, each 50 feet long at Brandon Road, and 60 
feet long at each of the other three dams, Each of the dams, 
except at ‘Marseilles, also includes a series of head gates, which may 
be incorporated in any power houses built in the future. The 
location and maximum lift of each lock, and the length of each 
pool, are shown in the following table: 


With high lake level; 583 above mean sea level. 


10. The width of the Brandon Road Pool varies from 160 feet 
for a short distance at the upper end of the pool to 1,400 feet, a 
short distance above the Brandon Road Dam. Through the city 
of Joliet the waterway is about 300 feet wide. Most of this pool 
is enclosed between heavy retaining walls backed by an earth- 
and-rock fill. The width of the Dresden Island Pool varies from 
450 feet at the mouth of Jackson Creek to 2,700 feet at the mouth 
of the Du Page River. The width of the Marseilles Pool varies 
from 450 feet above Grist Island to 1,050 feet immediately above 
the Marseilles Dam. The width of the Marseilles Canal is 200 
feet at the bottom. The width of the Starved Rock Pool varies 
from 600 feet, above the mouth of the Fox River, to 4,000 feet 
about 2 miles above the Starved Rock Dam. 

11. The Illinois River: The Illinois River, the largest of the 
tributaries of the upper Mississippi River, is formed by the con- 
fluence of the Kankakee and the Des Plaines Rivers, about mid- 
way between Chicago and La Salle. The Illinois River flows in 
a westerly, southwesterly, and southerly direction, a distance of 
273 miles, and empties into the Mississippi River at Grafton, III., 
about 38 miles above the Eads Bridge at St. Louis. The width of 
the Illinois River varies from 400 feet above La Salle to 1,400 feet 
near the mouth, except in Peoria Lake, which is about 1 mile wide. 
The natural fall in the Illinois River in the 49 miles from its 
origin (function of Kankakee and Des Plaines Rivers) to the head 
of the alluvial valley at La Salle was about 53 feet. From La Salle 
to Peoria, a distance of 61.5 miles, the fall was only 4 feet, and 
from Peoria to the mouth of the Illinois River, a distance of 162.6 
miles, the low-water fall was 28 feet. This latter section contains 
two locks and dams, which are described in the next paragraph. 
Under present conditions the fall is distributed as follows: 

“Lake Michigan to Starved Rock, 140.5 (with high lake level; 
583 above mean sea level) feet in 96.2 miles; Starved Rock to 
Peoria, 6 feet in 68.4 miles; Peoria to Grafton (405 mean sea 
level), 31.5 feet in 162.6 miles; total, 178 feet in 327.2 miles.” 

12. Locks and dams at La Grange and Kampsville: These locks 
are part of the 7-foot project adopted by Congress in 1880. They 
are 350 feet long between hollow quoins and 73 feet wide. The 
available length for a tow occupying the full width of the lock is 
300 feet. The La Grange Lock is located 77.6 miles above the 
mouth of the river and was completed in 1889. The dam at La 
Grange was completed in the following year. The Kampsville 
Lock is located 31.5 miles above the mouth of the river and was 
completed in 1893. The dam at Kampsville was completed during 
the following year. New steel lock gates were installed at both 
of these locks in the fall of 1931. Timber guide walls at the upper 
and lower end of each lock, and a cable haulage system at each 
lock to facilitate the passage of tows, were installed during the 
same year. Equipment for operating these locks by electrical 
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3 was installed in 1933. In 1905 the dam at Kampsville was 
ered 2 feet by the Sanitary District of Chicago, as authorized 
by the Congress. In 1931 the United States raised the greater 
portion of the dam in order to provide a 9-foot depth over the 
upper miter sill. The 270-foot section, which was not raised, 
constitutes a navigable pass, which is used to some extent when 
the fall at the dam is less than 1 foot. The maintenance of the 
dam under ice and flood conditions has been expensive. 

13. Mississippi River between Grafton and St. Louis: The Mis- 
sissipp! River from the mouth of the Illinois to the mouth of the 
Missouri, a distance of about 23 miles, has the characteristics of 
the upper Mississippi River. The water in this portion of the 
river is usually clear, and the banks are fairly stable. Between 
the mouth of the Missouri and Eads Bridge at St. Louis, a dis- 
tance of about 15 miles, the river partakes of the characteristics 
of the Missouri River, carrying at times a very heavy load of silt. 
The width of the river from Grafton to St. Louis varies from 
1,500 to 5,000 feet. Between Grafton and the mouth of the Mis- 
souri the wider portions have been contracted by dikes, or wing 
dams, to a width of about 1,400 feet, and from the mouth of the 
Missouri to St. Louis to a width of about 2,200 feet at mean 

. From Grafton to the mouth of the Missouri the fall in the 
river is about 0.4 foot per mile at mean stage, and the low-water 
depth on the shoals about 5 to 6 feet. Through the Chain of 
Rocks Reach, below the mouth of the Missouri, the average fall 
is about 1 foot per mile, and the depth at low water generally 
about 8 feet. Between the Chain of Rocks and the Eads Bridge 
the slope is about 0.3 foot per mile, while the depth at low water 
varies from 8 to 25 feet. 

14. Low-water discharge: The extreme low-water discharge of 
the Illinois River, in its natural state, exclusive of any diversion 
from Lake Michigan, is about 500 cubic feet per second at La Salle, 
and about 1,000 cubic feet per second at its mouth. These figures 
are based upon measurements taken by War Department engineers 
in 1867. When the Illinois and Michigan Canal was opened in 
1848 this extreme low-water flow was increased about 100 cubic 
feet per second, and later about 200 cubic feet per second, by the 
diversion of water from the Chicago and Calumet Rivers through 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal. In 1860 the capacity of the 
pumping plant at the head of the canal was increased to 400 
cubic feet per second. From 1871, when the lowering of the 
summit level of the canal was completed, resulting in a gravity 
flow through the canal, to 1884, when new pumps were completed 
having a capacity of 1,000 cubic feet per second, the diversion was 
about 400 cubic feet per second. Since the opening of the Sani- 
tary District Canal in January 1900 the average annual discharge 
from the canal into the Des Plaines River at Lockport (diversion 
plus pumpage) has increased from 2,990 cubic feet per second in 
1900 to 10,000 cubic feet per second in 1928, and then decreased 
to 8,100 cubic feet per second in 1932. The decrease is in con- 
formity with the Supreme Court decree of April 21, 1930, and the 
present War Department permit. 

15, Exclusive of any diversion from Lake Michigan, the extreme 
low-water flow of the Mississippi River between Grafton and the 
mouth of the Missouri River during the navigation season is about 
20,000 cubic feet per second (0.4 foot, Grafton gage), and between 
the mouth of the Missouri River and St. Louis, about 42,000 cubic 
feet per second (approximately minus 1.7 feet, St. Louls gage). 
Including various diversions from Lake Michigan, the e of 
the Mississippi River at Grafton for mean low water (2 feet on 
gage) is 34,000 cubic feet per second; at mean stage (8.5 feet on 
gage) 100,000 cubic feet per second. At St. Louis the discharge at 
present low-water plane (minus 2 feet on gage) is about 38,000 
cubic feet per second; at mean stage (12.1 feet on gage) about 
185,000 cubic feet per second. There are being forwarded with 
this report pertinent discharge curves, stage-duration and flow- 
duration curves for Peoria, Beardstown, and Alton for natural 
flow and for conditions prescribed by the Supreme Court after 
January 1, 1939. 

16. Flood discharge: The greatest flood on record from Starved 
Rock to Grafton is that of 1844. Above Starved Rock no record of 
this flood has been found. In matters to the section 
above Starved Rock, therefore, the flood of 1892 has been taken as 
the greatest flood on record during the navigation season. The 
volume of this flood as measured at Morris was 73,700 cubic feet 


per second. Above Starved Rock the floods of 1883 and 1916 were 
higher in some places than that of 1892, but these unusual heights 
were due to ice gorges. Below Starved Rock the flood flow of 1904 
more nearly approached that of 1844 than any other on record. 
The maximum 

found to be as follows: 


e in 1904 at five characteristic points was 
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Comparing flood heights, slopes, etc., the flood of 1844 seems to 
have been about 10 percent greater than that of 1904. 

17. The range between natural low water and the high water of 
1844 along the alluvial portion of the river was about 22 feet, ex- 
cept toward the mouth, where the backwater effect of the Missis- 
sippi River increased this to 31 feet. The construction of the 
existing levee system between Peoria and the mouth has increased 
this difference very materially. At Beardstown, where this effect 
reaches a maximum, the high-water plane has been raised about 
6 feet. 

18. Comparison of floods at Beardstown: The following table 
gives a rough comparison of the most outstanding Illinois River 
floods on record. 


Elevation, 
mean sea 
level, 1929 

adjustment 


19. The drainage area of the Mississippi River at Grafton, II., 
immediately below the junction of the Illinois and Mississippi 
Rivers, is about 170,000 square miles. At that point the maximum 
observed discharge, including about 35,000 cubic feet per second 
from the Illinois River, is 365,500 cubic feet per second, measured 
in 1903. Bankful flow (about 15.6 feet, Grafton gage) is esti- 
mated at 209,000 cubic feet per second, and maximum probable 
flow at 460,000 cubic feet per second. At St. Louis the watershed 
area is enlarged to about 700,000 square miles. There the maxi- 
mum observed discharge (33.2 feet, St. Louis gage) is 896,000 cubic 
feet per second, measured in 1881. A volume of 1,146,000 cubic feet 
per second was observed in 1892, but is not considered reliable. 
Since the establishment of the gage in 1861, higher stages have 
been recorded in 10 different years, but the above is the maximum 
flow measured. Probable maximum flow is estimated at 1,300,000 
cubic feet per second. The drainage area of the Missouri River 
is about 529,000 square miles, A flow of 601,000 cubic feet per 
second was observed May 19, 1892. Maximum probable flow is 
estimated at 840,000 cubic feet per second. 

20. Tributary area: The area immediately tributary to this 
waterway includes the rich agricultural region of central Illinois 
and eastern Missouri, the immense industrial and commercial: 
areas in and around Chicago and St. Louis, and also the indus- 
trial and commercial areas at Joliet, Morris, Marseilles, Ottawa, 
La Salle, Peru, Henry, Peoria, East Peoria, Havana, Beardstown,, 
Grafton, Alton, East St. Louis, and other river towns. The in- 
direct tributary area, through its connection with the whole Mis- 
sissippi River system, includes most of the Mississippi Valley ar, 
in a modified degree, the area tributary to the Great Lakes. At 
Chicago, Peru, Peoria, Havana, St. Louis, East St. Louis, and other! 
places rail connections are available with all the major railroad: 
systems of the Central States. 


21. Chicago River: There are 31 bridges spanning this section of 
the waterway, all of the movable type, having horizontal clear- 
ances varying from 75 to 219 feet. The minimum vertical clear- 
ance in raised position is 120 feet. Masted vessels can move from 
Lake Michigan to the head of the Sanitary Canal at Damen Ave- 
nue. The contro vertical clearance under these bridges when 
closed is about 16 feet above low-water datum, Lake Michigan. 

22. Chicago Sanitary Canal: Between the head of the canal and 
Romeo the canal is crossed by 20 bridges, built as movable struc- 
tures, in which the necessary operating machinery has not yet 
been installed. These bridges have a horizontal clearance of from 
72 to 160 feet and a controlling vertical clearance, in their fixed 
position, of about 16% feet above ordinary low water, or about 
13% feet above high water. The two highway swing bridges at 
Luckport have been in operating condition for many years. 

23. Illinois waterway, Lockport to Starved Rock: Along this 
section of the waterway there are 16 established bridge sites—11 
highway and 5 railway. Apparently all obstructive bridges be- 
tween Lockport and Starved Rock will be removed or remodeled 
before March 1934. The controlling horizontal clearance will then 
be 120 feet at the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway bridge near 
Divine. The controlling vertical clearance will be 35 feet above 
high water and 47 feet above normal pool level. 

24. Iliinois River below Starved Rock: Along this section of the 
waterway there are 14 highway bridges, 12 railway bridges, and 1 
combination highway and railway bridge. The existing bridges 
provide horizontal clearances of 118 to 360 feet and a minimum 
vertical clearance of 44 feet above extreme high water, or about 
60 feet above ordinary low water. 

25. Mississippi River, Grafton to St. Louis: Along this section 
of the waterway there are 2 highway bridges, 2 railway bridges, 
and 2 combination bridges carrying both highway and railway 
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traffic. The existing bridges provide horizontal clearances of 200 
to 680 feet and a minimum vertical clearance of 44.6 feet above 
extreme high water, or 86 feet above mean low water. 

26. Bridge table: Appendix A, page 4226, contains a table giving 
the location, owner, purpose, type, horizontal and vertical clear- 
ances of all bridges existing or authorized across the waterway 
from Lake Michigan to St. Louis, 
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27. Prior reports: For a complete list of previous reports on the 
Illinois and Des Plaines Rivers, attention is invited to paragraph 
11 of House Document No. 182, Seventy-second Congress, first 
session. 

28. The following table contains a list of the most recent and 
8 reports relating to the water way between Chicago and 

t. Louis: 


Date oſ report 


Locality by Chief ol 


Connecting channels, Illinois waterway to 


Recommenda- 
tion of Chief 
of Engineers 


Subject matter Where published 


Not acted upon. Unpublished. 


met and Sag C 2 Michigan and terminal harbors there- 
r. 
Illinois water way Apr. 3,1930 | Review 9-foot channel, Utica to Lake Michigan .__. Fa vorable . S. Doc. 126 (71st Cong. 
Sess.) . 
Mississippi and IIlinois Rivers 2 (70th Cong. 
Mississippi River. Feb. 13, 1930 | Partial survey. 9foot channel, mouth of Missouri to Minne- - H. Doe, 290 (71st Cong. 
2d sess.). 
D0 . —— — —kä14 . Dec. 9, 1931 | Survey 0 H. Doc. 137 (72d Cong. 
Ist sess.). 
Pate of report by special board. ‘Favorable as to Mississippi River. IIlinois River 9-foot project previously authorized. 


EXISTING PROJECTS 


29. History of improvement of Illinois River prior to the existing 
project: The first step toward the improvement of the Ilinois 
River was taken under the act of Congress approved August 30, 
1852, appropriating $30,000 for the improvement of the river. 
An appropriation of $84,150, in 1869, and subsequent allotments 
were expended in dredging channels 4 feet deep and 110 feet wide 
through the worst bars, and in building wing dams. The act of 
March 3, 1873, appropriated $100,000, of which $80,000 was to be 
applied to the excavation and foundation for the Copperas Creek 
Lock. The improvement of the river thus far had been carried on 
conjointly by the Federal Government and the State of Illinois 
according to a system adopted in 1869, the State of Illinois un- 
dertaking the building of locks and dams and the United States 
the channel dredging. Cooperating with the General Government, 
the State of Illinois built two locks and dams, located at Henry 
and Copperas Creek, at a cost of $747,747, which gave a depth of 
7 feet for a distance of 86.2 miles below La Salle, the lower termi- 
nus of the Illinois and Michigan Canal. The amount of money 
expended by the United States to June 30, 1830, on the original 
project was $550,450. 

30. The act of June 14, 1880, provided that $100,000 be expended 
on locks and dams in the lower Illinois River, thereby inaugurat- 
ing the Federal project for completing the slack-water system 
by which a depth of 7 feet was to be obtained from La Salle to 
the mouth of the river. Subsequent to the completion of the 
locks and dams at La Grange and Kampsville, supplemental 
dredging was carried on between the Copperas Creek Lock and the 
mouth of the river. The act of 1907 authorized the necessary 
dredging between Copperas Creek and La Salle. On June 30, 
1928, the 7-foot project was 95 percent completed. The total 
cost to the United States to that time for work below La Salle 
Was $2,329,393, of which $1,898,095 was for new work and $431,298 
for maintenance. Including expenditures under the original 
project (dredging and wing dams), the total amount expended 
by the United States was about $2,880,000. 

31. In 1908 the people of the State of Illinois, by popular vote, 
adopted an amendment to the constitution of the State providing 
for a bond issue of $20,000,000, to be used in the construction of a 
waterway from the water-power plant of the Sanitary District of 
Chicago at Lockport to a point on the Illinois River “at or near 
Utica.” There followed a long controversy between the little- 
waterway” advocates and those who favored a modern waterway 
with large locks. Plans for a waterway 8 feet deep, with locks 110 
feet wide and 600 feet long in the clear, were approved by the 
Assistant Secretary of War on March 6, 1920. Construction work 
was carried on continuously from 1920 to 1929, inclusive. Faced 
by the necessity for conserving approximately $3,000,000 of the 
$20,000,000 bond issue for the reconstruction of bridges, the State 
found it necessary to stop all construction work in January 1930. 
At that time approximately 62 percent of the navigation features 
were completed. 

32. Present project, Chicago to Starved Rock: The act of Con- 
gress approved July 3, 1930, adopted and authorized the improve- 
ment of this section of the waterway, in accordance with the 
report of the Chief of Engineers, submitted in Senate Document 
No. 126 (Tilst Cong. 2d sess.), in which he recommended: 

“That the existing project for the improvement of the Illinois 
River be extended to provide for a navigable depth of not less than 
9 feet from the head of the present Federal project on the Illinois 
River to the heads of the Federal projects on the Chicago and Cal- 
umet Rivers, the portion between Utica, III., and the forebay of 
the power house of the Sanitary District of Chicago near Lock- 
port, III., to be secured by means of dams, locks, lateral canals, and 
dredging, in general accordance with the present plans of the State 
of Illinois for the construction of the so-called “ Dlinois water- 
way ", at an estimated cost to the United States of $7,500,000, with 
$223,000 annualiy for maintenance and operation, and the portions 
north and east from the forebay of said power house to be secured 
by utilization of the existing system of improved waterways con- 


structed by. the Sanitary District of Chicago in which depths now 
exist considerably in excess of 9 feet.” 

33. Funds were made available for this section by the act of 
December 20, 1930. Contracts for the completion of the masonry 
and steel of the locks and dams at Brandon Road and Dresden 
Island were awarded in February 1931. Construction work was 
commenced early in the spring. Later contracts were awarded for 
the construction of the Marseilles Dam, for the electrical equip- 
ment, control houses, and machinery shelters at all of the locks, 
for extensive earth and rock dredging in all of the pools, for rais- 
ing roads and dikes, for additional drainage facilities in certain 
areas, and for other miscellaneous items, including clearing all 
lands that were subject to overflow. Meanwhile work progressed 
steadily on the acquisition of about 100 additional flowage ease- 
ments. The pools were then raised, and the waterway opened to 
navigation on March 1, 1933, although the full width of channel 
was not completed until that summer. 

34, Present project, Starved Rock to Grafton: The act of Con- 
gress approved January 21, 1927, provides for a channel with least 
dimensions of 9 feet in depth and 200 feet in width. The State of 
Illinois was uired to transfer to the United States, without cost, 
all rights and titles in the two State-owned locks and dams on the 
Illinois River, and local interests were to furnish the United States, 
without cost, all necessary areas for the economical disposal of 
material dredged in creating and maintaining the channel, In 
accordance with this act, title to the locks, dams, and lock grounds 
at Henry and Copperas Creek was transferred by the State of Illi- 
nois to the United States on March 28, 1928, and the dams at both 
points removed during the same year. The total cost of the new 
dredging under the 9-foot including contracts now in 
force (totals estimated), is $2,700,000, including $310,000 for rock 
in the mile below the Starved Rock Lock. 

35. Previous projects, Grafton to St. Louis: The original project 
for the improvement of this portion of the Mississippi River was 
recommended by a board of engineers in a report dated April 13, 
1872, and approved by the Chief of Engineers. For that part of 
the river between the Illinois and Missouri Rivers the first appro- 
priation was made in the River and Harbor Act of June 10, 1872. 
Channel depths of 8 feet between the mouth of the Ohio River 
and St. Louis, and of 6 feet thence to the mouth of the Ilinois 
River were first recommended in a report by the district engineer 
dated January 20, 1875, on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard. 
The improvement works, begun in 1872 and continued for a num- 
ber of years, consisted of low, solid dikes and dams of brush and 
stone to confine the low-water flow of the river to a single chan- 
nel, and revetments of brush mattress and stone paving to preserve 
the banks from erosion. The project of 1881, the basis for the 
existing project below the mouth of the Missouri, provided for 
reclaiming land and building up new banks, thus reducing the 
river to an approximately uniform width of 2,500 feet. It was 
proposed by this means to secure a minimum depth of 8 feet. 
The depth at that time was liable to become as little as 4 feet 
in some places and less than 8 feet wherever the width was 
greater than 2,500 feet. The alluvial banks were to be protected 
from erosion. The River and Harbor Act of March 2, 1907, 
adopted a project for the Mississippi above the mouth of the 
Missouri, which provided for a 6-foot channel, to be obtained by 
contraction works consisting of wing and spur dams for narrow- 
ing the main channel of the river, closing dams for side chutes, 
and by dredging. 

36. Present project, Grafton to St. Louis: The existing project 
in the Mississippi, from the mouth of the Ohio River to the 
northern boundary of the city of St. Louis, adopted by the act of 
January 21, 1927, provides for obtaining and maintaining a min- 
imum channel depth of not less than 9 feet, and a minimum 
width at low water of not less than 300 feet, with additional 
widths in the bends. The existing project above the northern 
boundary of the city of St. Louis, adopted by the act of July 3, 
1930, provides for obtaining and main a minimum depth ` 
of 9 feet and a minimum width of 200 feet, with additional widths 
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in the bends. Both acts provide for improving the river by 
regulating works and dredging. Under the present plan of im- 
provement, the low-water width of the river at the contraction 
works is about 1,400 feet from Grafton to the mouth of the 
Missouri, and about 2,200 feet from the mouth of the Missouri 
to St. Louis. 

37. Dredging was introduced as a part of the project by the 
River and Harbor Acts of 1896, 1907, and 1922, the latter providing 
for dredging channels to landing places on the main river, and, 
above the mouth of the Missouri River, to landing places on 
subsidiary sloughs. For improving the river from Grafton to the 
mouth of the Missouri, there has been expended by the United 
States up to June 30, 1933, $1,524,780 for new work and $871,652 
for maintenance. From the mouth of the Missouri to the Eads 
Bridge there has been expended by the United States up to June 
30, 1933, $779,357 for new work and $108,746 for maintenance. 
Adding these figures gives $2,304,187 for new work and $980,398 
for maintenance for the reach from Grafton to the Eads Bridge 
in St. Louis. a 

38. Local cooperation: In conformity with the provisions of the 
act of January 21, 1927, the landowners along the river between 
Starved Rock and Grafton furnished spoil areas upon which the 
United States deposited materials taken from the river in the 
dredging required to provide a 9-foot channel. In accordance with 
the provisions of this same act, the State of Illinois transferred to 
the United States all rights and titles to the two State-owned 
locks and dams on the Illinois River at Henry and Copperas Creek. 
On the Mississippi River between Grafton and St. Louis no local 
cooperation has ever been required by law. 

39. Other improvements: Local cooperation in the construction, 
improvement, and maintenance of a waterway between Chicago 
and St. Louis has been of a varied and unusual character. Be- 
tween 1836 and 1848 the State of Illinois, assisted by land grants 
from the United States, constructed the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, furnishing a waterway having a minimum width of 60 feet 
and a depth of 6 feet from Chicago to La Salle, a distance of 100 
miles. In 1871, the city of Chicago completed the cutting down 
of the summit level so as to provide a gravity flow from Lake 
Michigan across the divide. Since 1903, due to the opening of the 
Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, the section from Chicago to 
Joliet has not been operated for navigation. Between 1846 and 
1896 the city of Chicago deepened the Chicago River and its 
branches from a depth of 2 feet or less to a depth of 14 feet. 

40. Between 1892 and 1900 the Sanitary District of Chicago con- 
structed the main sanitary canal, having a minimum width of 160 
feet and a minimum depth of 24 feet. Subsequent to 1900 the 
sanitary district extended the canal from Lockport to Joliet, 
widened the South Branch to 200 feet, deepened it to 26 feet, and 
constructed the Calumet-Sag Channel connecting the main canal 
with the Little Calumet River. 

41. The work of the State of Illinois on the Illinois waterway, 
Lockport to Starved Rock, has been described in paragraph 31. 
The work done by the State below La Salle has been described in 

h 29. 

42. In the Mississippi River at St. Louis, the city cooperated with 
the United States between 1836 and 1867 in the construction of 
various dikes for the improvement of the St. Louis Harbor. In 
connection with the Government project of 1872 the city revetted 
about 3,350 feet of river bank about Bissell Point. About 1915 the 
city revetted about 2 miles of the left bank above the new water 
intake at the Chain of Rocks. Other work has been done which 
may have contributed to the improvement of the navigation of 
the river. 

TERMINAL AND TRANSFER FACILITIES 

43. Chicago and Calumet Harbors and Rivers: The terminal 
facilities of Chicago and Calumet Harbors and Rivers, and of the 
Sanitary Canal, are discussed in detail in the report of the 
Calumet-Sag board referred to in paragraph 3. 

44, Illinois Waterway: Facilities for loading grain are available 
at Ottawa, and are now being installed at Morris and Marseilles. 
Additional terminal facilities are proposed at Joliet and Ottawa. 

45. Illinois River: Grain elevators are located on the Illinois 
River at Hennepin, Henry, Lacon, Chillicothe, Spring Bay, Peoria, 
Pekin, opposite Kingston Mines, Bells Landing, mile 135, mile 
133, Havana, West Mantanzas, Holmes Landing, Beardstown, mouth 
of Crane Creek, Meredosia, Naples, Montezuma, and Kampsville. 
A grain-loading facility has just been opened at Peru. Similar 
installations are proposed at other points. 

46. Immediately below the Peru highway bridge the Marquette 
Cement Co. has installed an air compressor and pipe system for 
loading barges with cement by the pneumatic process. At Peoria 
is located a new $400,000 modern river-rail municipal public ter- 
minal opened on June 15, 1931. It consists of 2 units, 1 for 
package freight and 1 for bulk freight, It is served by the 
equivalent of a belt-line railroad, 

47, At Havana there has just been completed by the Cimco 
Development Corporation, at a cost of $30,000, a modern coal- 
handling terminal for transferring coal from standard-gage bot- 
tom-dump coal cars to barges. The capacity of the plant is 600 
tons per hour. The Cimco Development Corporation is a sub- 
sidiary of the Chicago, Illinois Midland Railroad Co., which is 
controlled by the public-utility companies which supply electric 
current and gas to Chicago and the northern portion of Illinois 
and Indiana. 

48, Mississippi River between Grafton and St. Louis: At Alton, 
II., there are two docks equipped for handling sand, gravel, stone, 
etc., each equipped with a stationary derrick. The Illinois Ter- 
minal Railroad has a river-and-rail terminal, including a ware- 
house equipped with an electric loader-unloader and a stationary 
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steam derrick for handling packages and bulk commodities. The 
ao Packet Co. has a wharf boat for transfer and storage at 
n. 

49. St. Louis, Mo., has extensive terminal facilities, including 
grain elevators, sand-handling plants, cement-storage space, docks 
for handling logs, North Market Street municipal docks with 
warehouses and cranes, coal- and ore-handling plants, a paved 
levee for packets and excursion boats, and a Federal Barge Lines 
terminal. Extensive terminals are also available at East St. Louis, 
III. For additional information in reference to the terminal facili- 
ties at St. Louis and East St. Louis attention is invited to the 
report by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors entitled 
„Transportation in the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys, Transporta- 
tion Series No. 2, 1929,” 

50. Improvement desired: The people of the State of Illinois 
showed their desire for a modern waterway in a very practical 
manner when they voted to bond themselves for $20,000,000 in 
order that a 60-mile link in such a waterway might be con- 
structed. For 40 years or more the newspapers of the Mississippi 
Valley have been urging the construction of a commodious water- 
way between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River to take the 
place of the out-of-date Illinois and Michigan Canal. The busi- 
ness men of the Mississippi Valley in convention assembled year 
after year have passed resolutions requesting Congress to speed 
the day when a commodious waterway would be available between 
the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. The general character 
of these articles, editorials, and resolutions is well known. The 
demand for such a waterway has been intensified by the realiza- 
tion that the Panama Canal furnished cheap water transportation 
between the Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific coast to the dis- 
brat e of the producers and manufacturers of the Mississippi 

ey. 

Congress recognized this demand in the act approved July 3, 
1930, by taking over the completion of the Illinois waterway and 
calling upon the Secretary of War to submit a report stating the 
requirements of a commercially useful waterway. A commercially 
useful waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the Mississippi 
River should certainly have a channel as wide and as deep as the 
channels now available in the Ohio, the middle Mississippi, and 
the lower Mississippi Rivers. This means a channel at least 300 
feet wide, with additional width in the bends; a minimum depth 
of 9 feet available 100 percent of the time, with additional depth 
wherever special conditions justify it; and locks equal in size to 
those which have been built by the Federal Government on the 
Ohio River and the upper Mississippi River, and by the State of 
Illinois and the Federal Government on the upper Illinois and 
Des Plaines Rivers. 


COMMERCE 


51. Chicago and Calumet Harbors and Rivers: The commerce of 
Chicago and Calumet Harbors and Riyers and of the Sanitary 
Canal is discussed in detail in the report of the Calumet-Sag 
board, referred to in paragraph 3. 

52. Illinois Waterway, Lockport to Starved Rock: This section 
of the waterway was not commercially navigable until it was 
opened to limited navigation on March 1, 1933. During the spring 
and summer months there has been a small amount of commerce, 
but the use of the waterway is badly handicapped by obstructive 
bridges, most of which are now being remodeled or rebuilt. The 
first through tow from New Orleans arrived in Chicago on June 
22, 1933, at which time the waterway was formally dedicated by 
suitable ceremonies. 

53. Illinois River, Starved Rock to Grafton: During the calendar 
year 1932 the Federal Barge Lines carried 60,470 tons, and other 
lines 127,680 tons, a total of 188,150 tons. The number of pas- 
sengers carried amounted to 85,500, exclusive of ferry traffic. 

54. Mississippi River, Grafton to Cairo: During the calendar 
years 1927 to 1931, inclusive, the amount of freight carried varied 
from 891,800 to 1,430,000 tons per year, valued at $45,258,000 to 
$68,660,000. These totals do not include ferry traffic or sand 
dredged from the river bed and barged a short distance to the 
shore. About one third of this commerce was upbound and two 
thirds downbound. The number of passengers carried varied 
from 1,363,000 to 1,876,000 per annum. 

55. Prospective commerce: An estimate has been made in ap- 
pendix B. page 4229, of the traffic which will move on the water- 
way. The total tonnage may be summarized as follows: 
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56. Illinois waterway, Lockport to Starved Rock: This section 
of the waterway was not opened to navigation until March 1, 1933, 
and, due to the many obstructive bridges still in place between 
Chicago and Starved Rock, the pioneers in through navigation 
could use only small towboats and small barges. The controlling 
horizontal bridge clearance throughout this season has been 40 
feet. On account of the high stages which prevailed during April 
and May, the controlling vertical clearance at the Seneca High- 
way Bridge, during a portion of these months, was as little as 12 
feet. Under the conditions which prevailed in 1933, the follow- 
ing vessels navigated the Illinois Waterway: One self-propelled 
barge, 240 feet long, drawing 7 feet; 3 towboats, 100 to 110 feet 
long, with a maximum draft of 7 feet; 15 towboats, less than 100 
feet long, with a maximum draft of 5 feet; 1 Government towboat, 
122 feet long, drawing 4 feet; 2 Government submarine chasers, 
106 feet long, drawing 6 feet; 20 barges, 100 to 200 feet long, with 
a maximum draft of 6 feet; 8 barges, less than 100 feet long, with 
a maximum draft of 3.5 feet; and numerous launches and motor 
boats. 

57. Illinois River below Starved Rock: The conditions described 
in the preceding paragraph which prevented through navigation 
for large towboats and barges during 1933 affected through naviga- 
tion below Starved Rock in the same manner. Despite these con- 
ditions, the following vessels navigated this section of the water- 
way: 1 self-propelled barge, 240 feet long, drawing 7 feet; 5 tow- 
boats, 100 to 160 feet long, with a maximum draft of 6 feet; 4 tow- 
boats, less than 100 feet long, with a maximum draft of 4 feet; 
1 packet boat, 210 feet long, drawing 6.5 feet; 1 excursion boat, 
158 feet long, drawing 3.5 feet; 1 Government towboat, 141 feet 
long, drawing 4 feet; 1 Government submarine chaser, 106 feet 
long, drawing 6 feet; 20 barges, 230 feet long, with a maximum 
draft of 6 feet; 32 barges, 100 to 200 feet long, with a maximum 
draft of 6 feet; 4 barges, less than 100 feet long, with maximum 
draft of 3 feet; and numerous launches and motor boats. 

58. Mississippi River, Grafton to St. Louis: As has been stated 
in the two p paragraphs, obstructive bridges above 
Starved Rock have prevented large towboats from engaging in 
through navigation between Chicago and St. Louis. However, the 
following vessels have navigated the Mississippi River between St. 
Louis and Grafton: 6 towboats, 150 to 195 feet long, with a maxi- 
mum draft of 8 feet; 11 towboats, 100 to 150 feet long, with a max- 
imum draft of 6.8 feet; 6 towboats, less than 100 feet long, with a 
maximum draft of 5 feet; 3 packetboats, 170 to 210 feet long with a 
maximum draft of 6.5 feet; 7 excursion boats, 157 to 285 feet long, 
with a maximum draft of 73 feet; 1 Government snagboat, 187 
feet long, drawing 8 feet; 7 Government towboats, 118 to 158 
feet long, drawing a maximum of 6.4 feet; and numerous pleasure 
boats less than 65 feet long. The towboats listed above, when 
navigating, have an average tow of 2 to 6 barges. These barges 
range from 125 to 300 feet in length, and have a draft, when 
loaded, of 4 to 6 feet. 


DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING NAVIGATION 


59. Illinois Waterway, Lockport to Starved Rock: Across the Illi- 
nois Waterway there are a number of obstructive bridges which 
are now being reconstructed; at only one bridge, the highway 
bridge at Morris, has work not yet been started. In all four pools 
of the waterway the 200-foot channel is obstructive to the navi- 
gation of large tows, and these cuts should be widened to 300 
feet, as stated more in detail elsewhere in this report. In the 
Brandon Road Pool, 1.4 miles of channel should be deepened from 
10 feet to 14 feet in order to reduce the velocities of flow during 
cea tg ce and to permit lake harbor tugs to serve industries in 

oliet. 

60. Illinois River below Starved Rock: There are 17 bridges, 
having horizontal clearances of 118 to 150 feet, which are some- 
what obstructive to large tows, and should be replaced by longer 
spans when the present bridges are replaced. The 200-foot 
channel which constitutes a large part of this section of the 
waterway is obstructive to large tows, and should be widened to 
300 feet, as stated in greater detail elsewhere in this report. 

61. The existing locks at e and La Grange, with a 
usable width of 73 feet and a usable length of 300 feet, are ob- 
structive to large tows. Tows made up to pass through locks on 
the upper river must be broken up, both in length and width, to 
Pass through these old locks. The dams in their present condi- 
tion constitute a hazard to navigation. A portion of the Kamps- 
ville Dam failed during the past spring. About $30,000 was ex- 
pended on this dam in making temporary repairs, and about 
$30,000 more must be expended to complete the temporary restora- 
tion. The failure of either of these dams during the low-water 
season would put the waterway out of commission, 
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62. Mississippi River, Grafton to St. Louis: Between the mouth 


of the Illinois River and Alton, the contraction works 
do not provide a 9-foot channel without a large amount of dredg- 
ing during every low-water season. It is impossible to do the 
necessary promptly enough to maintain a 9-foot channel. 
During the low water of 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933, the depth at 
& number of shoals in this reach was 5 feet. Canalization is 
necessary irrespective of diversion. It is proposed to correct this 
1 by the construction of a movable dam with locks at 
n. 


SURVEY 
63. to mouth of Illinois River: The information upon 
which this report and these estimates are based includes nu- 


merous surveys made in recent years incident to dredging for a 
channel having minimum dimensions of 9 feet in depth and 200 
feet in width, as authorized in the existing projects; aerial photo- 
graphs of the waterway and bottom lands from Lockport to St. 
Louis to show the present condition of lands which might be over- 
flowed; and borings at possible dam sites. 

64. Mississippi River, Grafton to St. Louis: The surveys of this 
portion of the waterway were made under the direction of the 
special board of engineers appointed by the division engineer on 
July 27, 1931, to consider and report upon this section of the 
waterway. These surveys extended from Grafton to Jefferson Bar- 
racks, about 10 miles below the Eads Bridge, including surveys for 
lateral canals, of lands which would be flooded under various dam 
projects, the location of the sewer outlets in St. Louis and Alton, 
and an investigation of foundation conditions at several dam sites. 
The surveys, records, and studies of the board have been used in 
the preparation of this report. 

PLAN OF IMPROVEMENT 

65. Lake Mi to Lockport: The present main outlet of the 
Lakes-to-Gulf waterway into Lake Michigan is via the Chicago 
Sanitary Canal and the Chicago River, with a secondary connec- 
tion via the Calumet-Sag Canal, the Little Calumet River, and the 
Calumet River. A complete discussion of these outlets is con- 
tained in the report of the Calumet-Sag board, referred to in 
Paragraph 3. 

ILLINOIS WATERWAY, LOCKPORT TO STARVED ROCK 


66. Locks and dams: No alterations or additions to the 5 locks 
and 4 dams in this section are proposed. 

67. Channel widths and depths: In general, a minimum width 
of 200 feet, with some widening at bends, has been provided under 
the existing project in the Dresden Island, Marseilles, and Starved 
Rock Pools. It is expected that future commerce on the water- 
way will move in tows 600 feet in length. The full economies in 
water transportation will not be realized unless large tows of this 
length are used. For safe movement of such tows, a channel 300 
feet wide is necessary. 

68. No special problems occur in connection with the widening 
of the Starved Rock and Dresden Island Pools, or in the Marseilles 
Pool, except through the 2½- mile canal just above the lock. Here 
it is proposed to widen the canal to 300 feet for a length of 4,900 
feet immediately above the lock; then to reduce the width grad- 
ually for a distance of 3,500 feet upstream, leaving the remaining 
3,600 feet, where the natural surface is higher, in its present 
condition. 4 

69. The Brandon Road Pool presents a more complicated si 
tion. Between the Brandon Road Dam and Ruby Street, in Joliet, 
the river is confined between concrete retaining walls. These 
walls are necessary for the protection of the city of Joliet, as the 
water in the pool is above the level of the adjacent streets. From 
Ruby Street to the junction of the Des Plaines River with the 
Sanitary Canal, the width of the channel varies from 160 to 350 
feet. The banks are of rock, and widening is impossible without 
either moving back the tracks of the main line of the Santa Fe 
Railway, which closely parallel the river on the east bank, or 
removing the old dike between the shallow portion and deepened 
portion of the Des Plaines River and widening the channel toward 
the west bank. The combination that will secure the best chan- 
nel obtainable, with commensurate costs, is to secure most of the 
widening by removing the old dike and dredging the right bank, 
with some dredging at the point on the east bank, 700 to 1,700 
feet above the Ruby Street Bridge. From the junction of the 
Des Plaines River and the sanitary canal to the Lockport Lock, 
the channel is 160 feet in width, with rock banks. Here the 
widening must be accomplished on the west bank. These fea- 
tures are shown on the maps (sheets 4 and 5)! and cross sections 
(sheet 6)! of the Brandon Road Pool accompanying this report. 

70. With the present flow at Lockport, 6,500 cubic feet per sec- 
ond, plus pumpage, the flow through the Brandon Road Pool is 
7,750 cubic feet per second, or more, practically 100 percent of 
the time; 8,000 cubic feet per second, or more, 44 percent of the 
time; and 10,000 cubic feet per second, or more, 14 percent of the 
time. When the diversion is decreased to 1,500 cubic feet per 
second, the flow at Lockport will be 2,400 cubic feet per second, or 
more, practically 100 percent of the time; 8,000 cubic feet per 
second, or more, 8 percent of the time; and 10,000 cubic feet per 
second, or more, 5 percent of the time. Under existing channel 
conditions, the velocity the critical section of the Brandon 
Road Pool alongside a tow is 3½ miles per hour with a flow of 
10,000 cubic feet per second, and 2.8 miles per hour with a flow 
of 8,000 cubic feet per second. Flows in excess of 10,000 cubic 
feet per second are now rare and will continue to be so with a 
reduced diversion. The duration of such flows will be short. 


1 Not printed. 
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71. Channel condittons in the Brandon Road Pool should be im- 
proved to provide greater width for navigation, and at the same 
time provide larger channel cross-sections in order to reduce 
velocities even with reduced diversion. From the Lockport Lock 
to the south end of the existing Sanitary District Dike (1,750 
feet above Ruby Street) the width of the present artificial chan- 
nel is 160 feet. It is proposed to widen this channel at once to 
225 feet from the Lockport Lock to the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Railway bridge; then to increase the width gradually to 300 
feet along the next 600 feet; then to widen the channel to 300 
feet from this point to the south end of the dike. From the Lock- 
port Lock to the north end of the dike the channel is already 18 to 
19 feet deep, made so by the Sanitary District some years ago when 
the channel was dug. From this point to the Jackson Street 
Bridge (mile 289.8 to 288.4) it is proposed to deepen half of the pro- 
posed 300-foot channel to 10 feet, and the other half to 14 feet. 
In the bends the proposed widths would be slightly greater. 

72. Between the 24-foot depth available in the Sanitary Canal 
and the 15-foot depth available in the Brandon Road Pool below 
Jackson Street, there exists only this 1.4 miles of channel where 
the limiting depth is about 9 feet. Should this reach be deepened 
as recommended, it will increase the controlling depth between 
Lake Michigan and the Brandon Road Lock to 14 feet, which 
would permit the existing Chicago Harbor tugs to tow barges 
from the Brandon Road Pool to Chicago, and vice versa, thus 
serving industries located in Joliet. As a result of the improve- 
ments above proposed, the velocities at the critical section of the 
Brandon Road Pool alongside a pass tow will not exceed 2 
miles per hour for a flow of 10,000 cubic feet per second, or less, 
which will be the condition 95 percent of the time after the 
diversion is reduced to 1,500 cubic feet per second. 

73. The channel widening above proposed throughout the 
Illinois waterway section and the channel deepening in the 
Brandon Road Pool are for the purpose of improving navigation 
conditions, and are independent of the amount of water diverted 
from Lake Michigan. 

74. Although it is proposed at first to widen a portion of the 
channel in the Brandon Road Pool to only 225 feet and to widen 
only a portion of the Marseilles Canal, any new project should 
authorize the widening of the channel in all four pools to 300 
feet, with additional widening in the bends, so that if and when 
the growth of commerce justifies it, these narrow sections may be 
widened to 300 feet. 

75. Illinois River, Starved Rock to Grafton: It is proposed to 
improve the river by the construction of new locks 110 feet wide 
and 600 feet long in the clear, movable dams, and dredging, so as 
to provide a channel not less than 9 feet deep and 300 feet wide, 
with some additional widening in the bends, after the flow at 
Lockport is reduced to 1,500 cubic feet per second, plus the pump- 
age, in accordance with the Supreme Court decree of April 21, 
1930. The pumpage for Chicago's water supply has been taken 
as 1,700 cubic feet per second, which it reaches now in dry, hot 
weather, For comparative purposes, consideration has been given 
to securing the required depth with diversions from Lake Michi- 
gan of 1,500, 2,500, 3,500, 5,000, 7,000, and 9,000 cubic feet per 
second, respectively, plus the pumpage for Chicago’s water sup- 
ply. Starting with a low-water surface of 419 feet above mean 
sea level at Grafton, which will be furnished by the proposed dam 
in the Mississippi River at Alton, it has been found that with 
diversions of 9,000 and 7.000, respectively, no locks or dams are 
required in the 231 miles between Grafton and Starved Rock. 
With a diversion of 5,000 cubic feet per second, a lock and dam 
are required only at a point near the present La Grange Lock 
and Dam. With diversions of 3,500, 2,500, and 1,500 cubic feet 
per second, respectively, this reach can be improved most eco- 
nomically by a lock and dam at La Grange as at present, and an 
additional lock and dam near Peoria, or by substituting, for the 
one lock and dam near Peoria, locks and dams located at or near 
Lancaster Landing and Hennepin. In each case, the first cost is 
less with 1 lock above La Grange than with 2 locks and dams, 
the difference being about $841,000 with a diversion of 3,500 cubic 
feet per second, about $568,000 with a diversion of 2,500 cubic feet 
per second, and about $331,000 with a diversion of 1,500 cubic feet 
per second. If the cost of operation and maintenance of the 
extra lock and dam is capitalized, and the advantage to commerce 
of having 1 less lock and dam to navigate is considered, the 
advantage is very decidedly in favor of the plan which includes 
only 1 lock and dam. 

76. Profiles of the waterway for various diversions (sheets 7-10) 
and drawings for the proposed locks and dams at La Grange 
Landing, mile 80.2 (sheets 19-24)? and mile 158 (sheets 14-18)! 
4½ miles below Peoria, accompany this report. The profiles show 
by cross-hatching and figures the dredging necessary in connec- 
tion with a diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second. The dra 
for the locks and dams show the location, borings, hydraulic data, 
general plans, and cross-sections for each of these locks and dams. 
A map (sheet 11)? showing the shore lines of the proposed pool 
between Grafton and Kampsville, and a map, in 2 sheets (sheets 
12 and 13), showing the proposed pool between Peoria and 
Starved Rock, also accompany this report. Between Kampsville 
and Peoria the water surface is not raised. 

77. Mississippi River, Grafton to St? Louis: The improvement 
proposed between Grafton and the northern boundary of the city 
of St. Louis is a waterway which will have a minimum channel 
depth of 9 feet and a minimum channel width of 300 feet. Below 


1 Not printed. 
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the northern boundary of the city of St. Louis a 300-foot channel 
is already authorized. 

78. It is proposed to improve this reach of the river by a lock 
and dam located at Alton, 15 miles below Grafton, which would 
furnish not only a 9-foot waterway in the Mississippi from Alton 
to Grafton, but for a considerable distance beyond in both the 
Mississippi and the Illinois. The head of the Alton Pool on the 
Mississippi River would be at the proposed dam (no. 25) at Cap 
au Gris, 38.5 miles above Alton, and on the Illinois River at La 
Grange Landing, 95 miles above Alton. A profile (sheet 7) 1 of 
the Mississippi River from Cap au Gris to St. Louis and drawings 
(sheets 3 and 25-29) for the locks and dam showing the location, 
borings, hydraulic data, general plans, and cross-sections of the 
locks and dam accompany this report. 

79. Between Alton and St. Louis it is proposed, for the time 
being, to continue the improvement under the present project by 
contraction works and dredging. In studying this reach of the 
river, consideration was given to the use of a lateral canal from 
a point at or below Alton to some point near the Merchants Bridge 
in St. Louis. Four different canal plans were considered. It was 
found that the cost of such a canal was excessive, due primarily 
to the necessity for the canal across Wood River and the 
Cahokia Creek diversion channel. The discharge of each of these 
streams at times exceeds 25,000 cubic feet per second. Navigation 
in such a canal would not be so free and easy as in the open river. 

80. Consideration was given also to the possibility of improving 
navigation conditions at the Chain of Rocks by constructing a dam 
at the water-intake towers of the city of St. Louis or at Bissell 
Point, about 7 miles above the Eads Bridge, or at Jefferson Barracks, 
about 10 miles below the Eads Bridge. The normal pool level, in 
any case, would be 399 or 400 feet above mean sea level. These 
projects would be very expensive. A dam at Jefferson Barracks 
would create a nearly constant pool level in the St. Louis Harbor, 
but would back the water up into the sewers of St. Louis and East 
St. Louis. To take care of this condition, it would be necessary to 
construct a very large and costly intercepting sewer along each 
side of the river. Because of the high cost of improving this sec- 
tion of the river under any of these plans, it is proposed to con- 
tinue regularization until such time as it is proved unsatisfactory. 
The discharge contributed by the Missouri River facilitates regu- 
larization below the junction. As the construction of a lateral 
canal or a dam below Alton is not recommended at this time, plans 
and estimates of cost for such projects are not included in this 
report. 

ESTIMATES OF COST (INCLUDING 12 PERCENT FOR CONTINGENCIES) 


81. Widening of Illinois waterway, Lockport to Starved Rock 
(independent of diversion) : 


Brendon Road Fer — $1, 636, 000 
Dresden: island \Poolla caso ea ea 566, 000 
Maracilies POOL aL A 764, 000 
Starved Rock Poodles soos ase eee * 560, 000 

oeae I FeO R ISIE ete oo Airy fe delete Pa Rete, Legere os Tea CEES fe FRO 8, 526, 000 


1, 500 | $12, 004, 000 

AA S E E e E ESN 2,500 | 11, 436,000 

3,500 | 10,741,000 

} 9) DEES EE L A DE EEEL IIE SS SEL TG 5, 000 9, 196, 000 
Lock and dam at La Grange and dredging 5,000 | 9, 617,090 
Dredging alone. 6,000 | 13,801,000 
Do... 7,000} 5,923,000 

— 9.000 2,584,000 


83. Mississippi River, Grafton to Alton (independent of diver- 
sion): 
AON dam; With, oe ese e a a E $8, 011, 000 


84. Summary of cost with diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per 
second, Lockport to Alton: 


Illinois waterway, Lockport to Starved Rock $3, 526, 000 
Illinois River, Starved Rock to Grafton ---- 12, 004, 000 
Mississippi River, Grafton to Alton 8, 011, 000 

TOGA oo ners A T a aie omnes 23, 541, 000 


85. For details of estimates, see appendix C, page 4231. 

86. Costs chargeable to Mississippi and Illinois Rivers: The en- 
tire cost of the proposed improvements above Grafton, viz, 
$15,530,000, is chargeable to the improvement of the Des Plaines 
and Illinois Rivers. The cost of the Alton Lock and Dam, includ- 
ing the cost of flowage on the Mississippi River, viz, $8,011,000, is 
chargeable, one half to the Mississippi River, and one half to the 
Illinois River. No change in the engineering methods of securing 
the channel in the Mississippi between Alton and St. Louis, or of 
its cost, is recommended in this report. 

87. Costs chargeable to reduced diversion: The dredging in all 
the pools of the Illinois Waterway section, Lockport to Starved 
Rock, estimated to cost $3,526,000, is a betterment in the interests 
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is chargeable to reduced diversion. The estimates given in para- 
graph 82 for the improvement of the section between Starved Rock 
and Grafton, with various diversions, show that with a diversion 
of 1,500 cubic feet per second, the proposed improvement of this 
section will cost $12,000,000, while, with the present diversion 
(6,500 cubic feet per second), a similar waterway can be pro- 
vided without locks and dams at a cost of approximately $6,800,000. 
The difference between these two estimates, $5,200,000, is properly 
chargeable to reduced diversion. The annual cost of operation 
and care for the Peoria and La Grange Locks, namely, $100,000, 
would be chargeable to reduced diversion, because these locks are 
not necessary with a diversion of 6,500 cubic feet per second. The 
cost of improvement with 1,500 cubic feet per second diversion 
can be compared with other diversions by reference to the table 
in paragraph 82. No part of the cost of the Alton Locks and 
Dam, or the flowage in that pool, is chargeable to reduced di- 
version. Of the total cost of the proposed work between Lock- 
port and Alton, $23,541,000, a total of only $5,200,000 is chargeable 
to reducing the diversion from 6,500 cubic feet per second as now 
allowed, to 1,500 cubic feet per second. 


DISCUSSION 


88. Introduction to discussion: The minimum diversion to be 
allowed after January 1, 1939, under the Supreme Court decree 
was based upon the recommendation of Special Master Charles E. 
Hughes. In preparing his two reports, the Special Master gave 
careful consideration to the evidence and arguments presented 
by all parties to the controversy. The Supreme Court, after con- 
sidering the exceptions filed to both reports by the parties to the 
suit, and listening to the arguments of opposing counsel, handed 
down the decree quoted in the following paragraph. The district 
engineer accepts the findings of the Special Master that a di- 
version of 1,500 cubic feet per second would lower the levels of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron approximately 1 inch at mean lake 
levels, and that it can hardly be maintained that a diversion not 
exceeding an annual average of 1,500 cubic feet per second would 
produce such a substantial injury to like navigation when the 
fluctuations of lake levels due to other causes than diversions are 
considered. It is necessary, therefore, to determine, first, whether 
this amount of diversion is sufficient for lockages, seepage, leak- 
age, and evaporation of the existing waterway when used to its 
maximum capacity; second, whether living conditions for those 
aboard ships and at work at terminals on shore will be healthful 
and decent. 

89. The Supreme Court decree: The flow at Lockport from the 
sanitary canal exerts a controlling influence upon the character 
of the improvement which should be effected in the Illinois River 
below Utica, The pertinent paragraphs of the Supreme Court 
decree of April 21, 1930, limiting the flows at Lockport, are as 
follows: 

It is now here ordered, adjudged, and decreed as follows: 

“1. On and after July 1, 1930, the defendants, the State of 
Illinois, and the sanitary district of Chicago, their employees and 
agents, and all persons assuming to act under the authority of 
either of them, be, and they hereby are, enjoined from diverting 
any of the waters of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system or 
watershed through the Chicago Drainage Canal and its auxiliary 
channels or otherwise in excess of an annual average of 6,500 
cubic feet per second in addition to domestic pumpage. 

“2. That on and after December 31, 1935, unless good cause 
be shown to the contrary, the defendants, the State of Illinois, and 
the Sanitary District of Chicago, their employees and agents, and 
all persons assuming to act under the authority of either of them, 
be, and they hereby are, enjoined from diverting any of the waters 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system or watershed through the 
Chicago Drainage Canal and its auxiliary channels or otherwise in 
excess of an annual average of 5,000 cubic feet per second in addi- 
tion to domestic pumpage. 

“3. That on and after December 31, 1938, unless good cause be 
shown to the contrary, the defendants, the State of Illinois, and 
the sanitary district of Chicago, their employees and agents, and 
all persons assuming to act under the authority of either of them, 
be, and they hereby are, enjoined from diverting any of the 
waters of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system or watershed 
through the Chicago Drainage Canal and its auxiliary channels or 
otherwise in excess of the annual average of 1,500 cubic feet per 
second in addition to domestic pumpage. 

“4, That the provisions of this decree as to the diverting of the 
waters of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system or watershed re- 
late to the flow diverted by the defendants exclusive of the water 
drawn by the city of Chicago for domestic water-supply purposes 
and entering the Chicago River and its branches or the Calumet 
River or the Chicago Drainage Canal as sewage. The amount so 
diverted is to be determined by deducting from the total flow at 
Lockport the amount of water pumped by the city of Chicago 
into its water mains and as so computed will include the run-off 
of the Chicago and Calumet drainage area.” 

* * * $ . * * 

89. Domestic pumpage: The water supply of the entire Chicago 
area, with the exception of a few suburbs lying west of Chicago, 
is derived from Lake Michigan and is discharged as sewage 
through the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal. The amount of 
water pumped from the lake varies from day to day and from 
season to season. The pumpage during the year 1932 varied from 
an average of 1,575 cubic feet per second in April to an average 
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of 1,775 cubic feet per second in August. For some years to come, 
the annual average will be about 1,700 cubic feet per second. 

91. Flow controlled at Lockport: The run-off from the 770 
square miles of the Chicago and Calumet areas, including do- 
mestic and industrial pumpage, is controlled at Lockport and 
limited in amount by the capacity of the main drainage canal 
below the Sag Junction. Whenever a rainfall of any importance 
commences in the Chicago area, the Sanitary District increases 
the flow at Lockport, thereby increasing the slope in the canal, 
with a view to caring for the excess run-off which is likely to 
occur. When it becomes physically impossible to increase this 
slope rapidly enough to care for the increased run-off, the direc- 
tion of flow in the Chicago River, Calumet River, or both, is 
reversed, and some of the run-off is discharged into Lake 
Michigan, 

92. Maximum flow at Lockport: To prevent as far as possible 
the flow of polluted water into Lake Michigan, the initial discharge 
through the canal, with Lake Michigan 2 feet above low-water 
datum, occasionally approximates 17,000 cubic feet per second, 
diminishing automatically, as the water surface drops, to about 
12,000 cubic feet per second, in about 4 hours. The duration of 
these increased flows is usually longer than the period of maximum 
precipitation, and by reason of the 36-mile reach between Lake 
Michigan and Lockport through which the normal slope must be 
increased, disc at Lockport cannot be adjusted closely to the 
exact requirements needed to prevent reversal of the normal flow 
from the lake. Furthermore, the maximum capacity of the canal 
at Lockport is not always available to prevent reversals of flow in 
the Chicago and Calumet Rivers. The flood waters of the Des 
Plaines River overflow into the sanitary canal through the Willow 
Springs Spillway. The maximum overflow at the spillway occa- 
sionally reaches 5,000 cubic feet per second, but for most storms is 
less than 2,000. The maximum discharge occurs, however, when 
wide-spread rainfall makes the full capacity of the canal most 


necessary. 

93. Method of controlling flow at Lockport: The discharge at 
Lockport is normally controlled by the flow through the power 
plant, combined with one 48-foot and one 12-foot sector gate. In 
emergencies the discharge of the canal may be increased at the 
oa controlling works, about 2 miles above the present power 

ouse. 

94. Probable variations in flow at Lockport after December 31, 
1938: In order that a reserve or credit may be built up for use at 
times of heavy run-off in Chicago, it will be necessary to divert 
less than the average flow during a large part of the year. Studies 
made by the Chicago Sanitary District engineers indicate that 
after the diversion is reduced to 1,500 cubic feet per second on 
December 31, 1938, the total flow at Lockport will be distributed 
approximately as shown by the following table: 


Estimated total flow at Lockport after Dec. 31, 1938 


Total flow at 


Diversion rt Percent 

Time (days per year) (cubic feet | (bie faet | age of 

per second) per second) time 
1,700 700- 750 | 2,400- 2, 450 6⁴ 
1,700 750- 850 | 2,450- 2, 550 5 
1,700 850- 1,000 2. 550- 2,700 4 
1,700 | 1,000- 1. 300 2,700- 3,000 5 
1,700 | 1,309- 1,709 | 3,000- 3,400 4 
1,700 | 1,700- 2,200 | 3, 400- 3. 900 3 
1, 700 | 2,200- 2,409 | 3, 900- 4, 600 3 
1,700 | 2,900- 3, 900 | 4, 600- 5, 600 3 
1, 700 | 3,900- 5, 500 | 5, 600- 7, 200 3 
1,700 | 5,500- 8,400 | 7, 200-10, 100 3 
1. 700 | 8, 400-11, 300 10. 100-13, 000 2 
1, 700 11. 300-13, 300 |13, 000-15, 000 4 
1,700 13. 300-15, 300 15, 000-17, 000 4 
1. 700 1. 500 13, 200 1100 


1 Total. 


95. The flow through the Sag Channel is so regulated that about 
20 percent of the total flow passes through it. 

96. The total flow from the canal at Lockport consists of (1) 
the drainage from the Chicago River and its branches; (2) 
drainage from that portion of the Calumet district lying west 
of Gary; (3) the domestic and industrial pumpage or water 
supply for the Chicago area; and (4) the diversion from Lake 
Michigan through the North Shore Channel, the Chicago River, 
the Calumet River, and the Indiana Harbor Canal. The least 
variable component is the domestic and industrial pumpage. 
As has been shown, the flow at Lockport is of variable quantity 
which may range from a minimum in dry weather of about 
2,400 cubic feet per second, to a maximum of 17,000 cubic feet per 
second, decreasing automatically to 12,000 cubic feet per second, in 
about 4 hours. The minimum flow of 2,400 cubic feet per second, 
it appears, may occur 8 months during the year, in order to build 
up a reserve or credit which may be drawn upon during periods of 
heavy run-off. 

97. Flow required for operation of waterway, Lockport to Starved 
Rock: the 4 pools comprising the Illinois Watershed have all 
been dredged to a depth of 10 feet, with 1 foot additional paid for 
if removed by the contractor. In order that the full project depth 
may be available at all times, even in periods of unusually low 
water, the normal pool levels, or project planes, from which these 
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depths have been measured, have all been taken as flat pools. In 
other words, no part of the project depth is dependent upon a 
computed slope based upon a certain flow of water. It follows, 
therefore, that the minimum flow required for maintaining full 
project depth in the waterway is not a certain flow which will 
maintain a certain slope, but the flow required for lockages, 
plus the amount lost in seepage through the sides and bottom of 
the waterway, plus the leakage through the locks and dams, plus 
the amount lost in evaporation. 

98. As all of the locks are uniform in length and width, the 
flow required for lockages is determined by the amount necessary 
to operate the lock having the greatest lift. The lock of greatest 
lift is at Lockport, where the lift at times of high level in Lake 
Michigan may be 43 feet. The area of this lock chamber is 74,725 
square feet and the volume of water required for a lockage is 
3,214,250 cubic feet. If a lock full of water is required every 30 
minutes, which is considered the maximum requirement, the flow 
needed for lockages would amount to 1,786 cubic feet per second. 
The adjacent small lock, which is used for small boats, has a 
width of 22 feet and a usable length of 130 feet. Assuming a lock 
full of water is used every 30 minutes, the maximum requirement 
for this lock is 70 cubic feet per second. The amount of water 
lost in seepage and evaporation in the sanitary canal need not 
be estimated, because the flow of water is measured at the lower 
end of the canal. The leakages at Lockport through the large 
and small locks, the two sector gates, the old controlling works, 
and the power-house gates average about 125 cubic feet per second. 
The total maximum requirement at Lockport is, therefore, about 
1,980 cubic feet per second. The minimum flow available under 
the Supreme Court decree, as modified to protect the water supply 
of Chicago—namely, about 2,400 cubic feet per second for about 
234 days during the year—is therefore sufficient for lockages and 
leakages at Lockport. 

99. The discharge into the Brandon Road Pool from the Des 
Plaines River during long dry periods is negligible. The mini- 
mum fiow entering the Brandon Road Pool will therefore amount 
to 2,400 cubic feet per second. As this pool is above much of the 
surrounding ground the seepage may be considerable, but this is 
indeterminate. Evaporation at the rate of one fourth inch per 
day over the area of this pool, which is 279 acres, is the equivalent 
of a flow of 3 cubic feet per second. For present purposes, the 
seepage and evaporation may be assumed to equal 125 cubic feet 
per second. The flow required to operate the Illinois and Michi- 
gan Canal, which now leaves this pool by the new junction lock, 
located just west of the large lock, has usually been taken as 275 
cubic feet per second. Deducting these estimated losses for 
seepage, evaporation, and feeding of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal from the 2,400 cubic feet per second, which entered the 
pool, leaves approximately 2,000 cubic feet per second for lockages 
and leakages at Brandon Road. 

100. At Brandon Road the maximum lift is 34 feet, the area of 
the lock chamber 75,700 square feet, and the volume of water re- 
quired for a lockage 2,573,800 cubic feet. The equivalent flow, 
assuming a lock full of water every 30 minutes, is 1,430 cubic feet 
per second, which is less than the residual flow available for that 


* 101. Similar computations for the remaining pools and locks 
indicate that the flow available under the Supreme Court decree, 
plus the natural flow, is more than sufficient for lockages, leakages, 
and evaporation. 

102. Flow required for operation of waterway, Starved Rock to 
Grafton: If the procedure followed in estimating the minimum 
flow required for lockages, leakages, and evaporation along the 
Illinois waterway be applied to the waterway below Starved Rock, 
the results obtained would be similar; that is, the flow authorized 
by the Supreme Court decree, plus the natural flow, would be 
found sufficient for lockages, leakages, and evaporation. Discharge 
curves, flow-duration curves,’ and stage-duration curves for the 
Illinois River at Peoria, Pekin, Beardstown, and La Grange ac- 
company this report. Separate flow-duration curves! are shown 
for the natural flow, for the authorized diversion and pumpage 
after January 1, 1939, and for the combined flows. 

103. Effect of diversion upon navigation conditions on the Illinois 
River and waterway: The determination by the Supreme Court of 
the amount of water to be diverted at Lockport was based upon 
the requirements of navigation in the port of Chicago and connect- 
ing channels. There is no difference between the requirements 
of navigation on the Illinois Riery and waterway and those of 
navigation in the port of Chicago. Conditions of health, safety, 
and efficiency should be satisfactory for all. A reasonable standard 
of healthful and decent living conditions for those aboard ships 
and working at terminals on shore must be maintained. Injury 
to navigation may occur if putrefaction in the water results in 
nauseous or disgusting conditions. Such a condition may be 
caused by putrefaction of the effluent from the sewage treatment 
plants, putrefaction of raw sewage contained in storm-water run- 
off, and putrefaction from accumulated sludge deposits. The 
weight of expert testimony is to the effect that the effluent from 
the proposed activated sludge treatment plants will be inoffensive, 
but the sanitary district program of treatment is upon such an un- 
precedented scale that such predictions must contain some ele- 
ment of uncertainty. No reliable process of calculation can pre- 
dict the effect of raw sewage in storm-water run-off and of accu- 
mulated sludge deposits, After intensive and prolonged study, 
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based upon the testimony of a number of eminent sanitary engl- 
neers, Special Master Hughes reached the conclusion that these 
matters were indeterminate, and that— 

“Provision should be made for further examination, after the 
sewage-treatment plants have been completed, and the effect of 
the effluent therefrom with the storm-water flow on the navigable 
channels has heen observed, to the end that the question of any 
further or other relief may have appropriate consideration in the 
light of actual conditions.” 

No one can predict with certainty the effect in 1939 of the re- 
duction of diversion upon navigation below Lockport at any time 
prior to the completion of the sewage-treatment program. Sound 
procedure would be to carry out the full program of treatment- 
plant construction, reduce diversion as required by the Supreme 
Court decree, and observe its effect. A period of not more than 2 
years of observation and study after the completion of the treat- 
ment plants of the sanitary district of Chicago, and the full reduc- 
tion of diversion to 1,500 cubic feet per second, should furnish 
conclusive data which will permit of positive determination 
whether any increase in diversion is necessary, and if so, by what 
amount. For further details, see appendix D, page 4134. 

104. Basis for existing project; The present improvement of the 
section, Starved Rock to Grafton, provides a 9-foot channel with 
no overdepth, with a diversion of 4,500 cubic feet per second, and 
the retention of the present locks and dams at Kampsville and 
La Grange. It was designed to care for navigation while the 
State was completing its project above Starved Rock (which would 
have been an 8-foot waterway if the United States had not changed 
the dredging plans), and while the Federal Government was de- 
veloping a 9-foot channel in the Mississippi River between Grafton 
and St. Louis. 

105. Width and depth of channel upon which new estimates 
are based: Tows made up to utilize the full width of the new 
locks above Starved Rock cannot pass in a 200-foot channel. The 
experience already gained on this waterway shows that it is difi- 
cult and hazardous for two small tows to pass each other in a 
rock cut 200 feet wide when the edges of the cut are submerged, 
It is proposed, therefore, to widen all dredged cuts between Lock- 
port and Alton to 300 feet, with the exception of the two short 
reaches referred to in paragraphs 68 and 71. In order to facili- 
tate towing by furnishing a reasonable clearance between the bot- 
tom of the barges and the bottom of the channel, thereby elimi- 
nating laboring as much as possible, and at the same time 
providing a reasonable allowance for silting, prior to maintenance 
dredging, all estimates are based upon a required depth of 10 feet. 
In accordance with common practice, the estimate includes pay- 
ment for a maximum of 1.5 feet additional depth (wherever that 
much is removed by the contractor) in order to allow for the 
difficulty of securing a precise depth in underwater operations. 

106. Size of tows: At the present time, there is no great volume 
movement of a single commodity, such as coal, upon the Illinois 
River. Movements of this kind in large tows are necessary to se- 
cure the greatest economy. There are, however, many possibili- 
ties that such movements will develop, but only after navigation 
conditions on the stream are such as to permit economical move- 
ment of cargoes. The difficulties attending the movement of 
larger and more economical tows are caused by the narrowness 
of the dredged channel and many narrow bridge openings, The 
passage of time and normal replacement of obsolete bridges will 
do much to remedy the problem of narrow bridge openings. With 
a 300-foot channel and fully adequate bridge clearances, tows up 
to lock size which carry 8,000 to 10,000 tons should be possible. 
The economy of the larger tows in the movement of lower-grade 
bulk commodities is apparent. The current of the Illinois River 
is so slight as to render upstream towing very little more expen- 
sive than downstream towing. 

107. Size of locks: In order to provide a waterway with ample 
traffic capacity and to avoid the delay now being experienced by 
navigators at the Kampsville and La Grange Locks on account of 
the necessity for separating the barges in a tow, and making 
several lockages instead of one to pass an ordinary tow, new locks 
must be provided of the same size and character as those now 
in use on the Ohio River, upper Mississippi River, and the Illinois 
waterway above Starved Rock, viz, 110 feet wide and 600 feet 
long in the clear, with ample approach or guide walls at each 
end. At the Peoria and La Grange Locks, the river walls are 
designed so that they may be readily adapted to a second lock, 
At Alton, the construction of twin locks is proposed at once. 

108. Type of dams: The dams for which estimates are submitted 
are all of the movable type so that flood conditions will not be 
aggravated. On the Illinois River it is proposed to have a naviga- 
ble pass alongside each lock, so that at higher stages vessels of 
all types may navigate the pass and avoid the delay involved in 

lockages. A study of the hydraulic data indicates that 
this should be possible about 30 percent of the navigation sea- 
son. At Alton the proposed lift and the character of the nearby 
bridges make Chanoine wickets impracticable. The dam, as esti- 
mated for, includes a 900-foot section of Tainter gates. The gen- 
eral plan of the locks and dams upon which estimates are based is 
shown on the plans! accompanying this report. The exact loca- 
tion of locks and dams and all matters of design should be left 
tsetse aca by the Chief of Engineers at the time of construc< 
ion. 
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109. Proposed pool between Grafton and La Grange: In the esti- 
mates of cost it has been assumed that the dam to be built in the 
Mississippi River at or near Alton will furnish a pool elevation at 
Grafton of 419 feet above mean sea level. This will eliminate the 
necessity for building a new lock and dam to replace the existing 
lock and dam at Kampsville, 31.5 miles above Grafton. The esti- 
mates for this section include the cost of flowage easements for all 
lands in the Illinois River Valley which will be damaged by the 
Alton Pool. Above the present Kampsville Dam the new pool level 
created by the Alton Dam will be about 1 foot lower than the pres- 
ent water surface above the Kampsville Dam, so that no flowage 
easements are required between Kampsville and La Grange. 

110. Proposed lock and dam at La Grange Landing: The first 
lock and dam in the Illinois River should be located a short dis- 
tance above the present La Grange Lock and Dam. The topog- 
raphy, hydrography, and borings at this site are all favorable, 
and the proposed distance above the present La Grange Lock and 
Dam will furnish navigators ample space during the construction 
period in which to bring down-bound tows from the left bank 
(around the cofferdam) to the old lock on the right bank. The 
site map, borings, hydraulic data, and general plans (sheets 
19-24) accompany this report. A lock and dam at this site 
are included in the estimates for a waterway with diversions of 
1,500, 2,500, 3,500, and 5,000 cubic feet per second. With a diver- 
sion of 5,000 cubic feet per second, the river can be improved 
without a lock and dam at this site, but the cost will be con- 
siderably greater. With diversions of 7,000 and 9,000 cubic feet 
per second, it is possible to have open-river navigation, with no 
locks and dams between Grafton and Starved Rock. 

111, Alternate profiles between La Grange Landing and Starved 
Rock: Estimates for the improvement of the river between La 
Grange Landing and Starved Rock with diversions of 1,500, 2,500, 
and 3,500 cubic feet per second, have been made upon two different 
plans: 

(a) By dividing this 151-mile reach into three pools, with dams 
located at Lancaster Landing (mile 144), and Hennepin (mile 
207.4). 

(b) By dividing this reach into two pools, with a single dam at 
mile 158, just below Peoria. 

Under the latter plan, which is the one recommended, the 231 
miles between Grafton and Starved Rock will be divided into three 
pools, 80, 78, and 73 miles long, respectively. 

112. Under the recommended plan, the normal elevation of the La 
Grange Landing pool at the dam is 429 feet above mean sea level, 
which is 10 feet above the proposed normal pool level at Grafton. 

113. The normal elevation of the Peoria pool at the dam is 440 
feet above mean sea level, which is 11 feet above the proposed 
normal pool level at La Grange Landing. With a diversion of 
1,500 cubic feet per second, the lift of the Peoria Lock will be 10 
feet. At Peoria, the normal pool level will be about 3 feet above 
the present project plane. It corresponds to a stage at which the 
river stands a good portion of each year and will not interfere with 
Peoria's sewer system. There are practically no living trees below 
this pool level. 

114. The profiles (sheets 8-10) for a diversion of 5,000 cubic 
feet per second, with no dam, 1 dam, and 2 dams, and the profiles 
(sheets 8-10) for open-river improvement with diversions of 7,000 
and 9,000 cubic feet per second are shown clearly on the accom- 
panying drawings. The profiles show, also, by hatching and fig- 
ures, the excavation necessary with a diversion of 1,500 cubic 
feet per second. 

115, Mississippi River between Grafton and St. Louis: The data 
contained in previous reports, augmented by the experience of 
the last few years with open-river regulating works in the Mis- 
sissippi above the mouth of the Missouri, prove conclusively that 
this method of improvement will not insure a dependable chan- 
nel. Consequently improvement by canalization has been con- 
sidered with the condition that the pool below-the mouth of 
the Illinois shall have an elevation 419 feet above mean sea level. 

116. Studies were made to develop a plan of improvement which 
would provide a dependable 9-foot channel without excessive 
velocities at a reasonable cost from St. Louis upstream to the pro- 
posed site of Dam No. 25 on the Mississippi River and to La 
Grange on the Illinois River. A reasonable cost required that ex- 
cessive flowage damages should be avoided in adopting pool eleva- 
tions and that flood heights should not be raised. 

117. It became necessary in the study of a dam located below 
the confluence of the Dlnois and Mississippi Rivers to investigate 
the question as to whether the manipulation of the discharge 
gates for the purpose of keeping the proper pool elevation in either 
river would affect the other river injuriously. The critical con- 
dition occurs for a few days in the average year with a minimum 
fiow from the Illinois and a discharge in the Mississippi River 
at Alton varying from 100,000 to 197,000 cubic feet per second. 
The latter discharge provides a dependable 9-foot channel depth 
with open river. At discharges less than 197,000 cubic feet per 
second, a dam at Alton must maintain a pool level at Grafton of 
419 to insure a 9-foot channel depth in the Illinois River to La 
Grange. It has been ascertained from backwater computations 
that such level can be maintained by the dam for discharges less 
than 197,000 cubic feet per second, without causing additional 
flowage damage since the backwater slopes meet the open-river 


*Not printed. 
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slopes at or below elevation 422, to which flowage easements are 
proposed, 

118. The following table contains data showing the hydraulic 
3 of the proposed dam above the Alton Railroad 
ridge; 


Dis- 
Open- river charge 
ste go (eleva-| (cubic 
tion mean feet 
sea level) 


8. 72 1844 high water. 


432.5 feet. . 150, 000 
fee 27 feet above Tain- 


119. The dam in the vicinity of Alton is needed even with the 
existing discharge in the Illinois River, because of the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions above Alton that have persisted under the methods 
of improvement employed in the past. The feasibility of slack- 
water improvement between the proposed Alton Dam and St. 
Louis is not so apparent, Nace Rear A the costs and physical difi- 
culties. Under existing conditions it may be possible to maintain 
a satisfactory channel by dredging and with the regulating works 
now in place and proposed. Because of the high cost of securing 
a channel by slack-water methods, it is recommended that the 
open-river method of regularization be continued until such time 
as it be proved unsatisfactory, or a more satisfactory plan evolved. 

120. Résumé of advantages of Alton Dam: The proposed dam 
above the railroad bridge at Alton will give a pool eleyation 
at Grafton of 419 feet, mean sea level, will insure a 9-foot channel 
in the Mississippi River from Alton to Cap au Gris, and, supple- 
mented by dredging in the Illinois River from its mouth to the 
proposed dam at La Grange Landing, a distance of 80.2 miles, it 
will benefit navigation and reduce future maintenance costs, 

121. At present that part of the Mississippi River between Graf- 
ton and Alton is the bottle neck“ in the Lakes-to-Gulf water- 
way. At low water the available depth is 5 feet. At such times 
barges operating between St. Louis and Chicago can be loaded to 
a maximum of 4 feet (in a 9-foot waterway). The only practical 
means of obtaining the additional required depth is by a dam. 

122. Between Alton and Cap au Gris extensive dredging has been 
required in every low-water season to secure the former project depth 
of 6 feet. To secure even this depth during the lowest stages has been 
impracticable. The cost of this dredging would be eliminated by the 
construction of the proposed dam. The following table gives the 
annual cost of maintenance dredging for the years 1930, 1931, and 
1932 on the Mississippi River from the proposed site of the Alton 
Dam to Cap au Gris: 


Locality 1932 
Alton to Grafton (not including Alton Slough) $115, 681 
Grafton to Cap au Gris Dam site 36, 511 


123. The proposed Alton Dam will also render unnecessary the 
future maintenance of some 93 dikes and several miles of revet- 
ment in the Mississippi between Alton and Cap au Gris. The 
average cost of such work has been $132,000 per annum. 

124. The construction of the proposed dam at Alton will elimi- 
nate the necessity for rebuilding the old lock and dam at Kamps- 
ville on the Illinois River. A section of the Kampsville Dam failed 
this spring, requiring extensive emergency repairs, costing to date 
approximately $30,000. Additional repairs, costing perhaps $30,000, 
must be made when the water falls low enough to permit the 
driving of sheet piles. Trouble with this dam may be expected 
annually in the future. 

125. Failure of a section of the Kampsyille Dam during the low- 
water season would drop the pool and put the Lakes-to-Gulf 
waterway out of commission. : 

126. The elimination of the present Kampsville Lock from the 
Lakes-to-Gulf waterway is highly desirable. Tows made up for 
the new locks on the upper Illinois River must be broken up, both 
in length and width, in order to pass through the present small 
Kampsville Lock. 

127. If the proposed Alton Dam is not built, a large amount of 
additional dredging must be done in widening the channel to 300 
feet along the 31 miles between Kampsville and the mouth of the 
Illinois River; also, in redredging the entire 31 miles to secure 
additional depth after the diversion from Lake Michigan is 
reduced to 1,500 cubic feet per second. 

128. The proposed dam at Alton is necessary for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River whether the diversion from Lake 
Michigan remains as at present or is fixed at 1,500 cubic feet per 
second. 

129, Stage oscillation in Alton Harbor (above dam) will be 
reduced from 36 to 23 feet, thus effecting a large saving in 
the cost of river terminals, 
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130. By submerging the city water-supply intakes at least 15 
feet the exposure and freezing of these intakes in winter will be 
obviated. The intakes have frozen in the past and the city of 
Alton was faced with a shortage of water and a great potential 
fire hazard. 

WATER POWER 

131. At Lockport: Proceeding downstream from Chicago the 
first installation is found at Lockport. Here the sanitary dis- 
trict utilizes the flow from Lake Michigan for the generating 
of power as it from the sanitary canal into the 
Des Plaines River. The head varies from 30 to 45 feet, accord- 
ing to the relative stages above and below the power house. 
The average working head is 85 to 37 feet. When the 
plant was installed in 1907, it was capable of producing 
32,000 horsepower, or 24,000 kilowatts, with a flow of 10,000 cubic 
feet per second. Due to decreased efficiency of the plant and 
reduced flow, the average output at present is much less. The 
current generated is used for pumping sewage, operating sewage- 
treatment plants, and lighting city streets and parks. 

132. At Marseilles: At Marseilles there has been a water- 
power dam across the Illinois River for nearly 70 years. The 
present Marseilles Land & Water Power Co. was chartered by the 
State legislature on March 9, 1867. The power is used in various 
industries, and also for lighting purposes. The output amounts 
to a total of about 8,000 horsepower. or 6,000 kilowatts. 

133. State project: The State of Illinois contemplates the con- 
struction of water-power plants at Brandon Road, Dresden Island, 
and Starved Rock. A license covering these three installations 
is now under consideration by the Federal Power Commission. 
The division of water at Marseilles between the existing plants 
and the proposed State plants is a matter of controversy which 
must be settled later. If authorized by license, the State proposes 
to install plants having the following capacities: 


64, 450 


134. Starved Rock to Grafton: There are no water-power plants 
in this 231-mile reach, and none are proposed. Hydroelectric 
plants could not be profitably operated in connection with the 
proposed navigation dams at Peoria and La Grange Landing 
on account of the comparatively low heads available, and the 
fact that the proposed dams are not of the fixed type. For 2% 
or 3 months in the year, the dams would be lowered and no 
power could be generated. For an additional period, the head 
available would be greatly reduced by backwater. The generation 
of power would, therefore, be irregular and uncertain as to time 
and amount, and probably not of sufficient value to justify the 
cost of the installation. 

135. Grafton to St. Louis: There are no water-power plants in 
this 38-mile reach, and none are proposed. At the proposed 
Alton Dam, the low-water head will be 20 feet, as compared 
with 9.4 feet at La Grange Landing and 10 feet at Peoria. The 
percentage of loss in head due to high stages below the dam 
will, therefore, be much less serious at Alton than at the other 
two dams, but the generation of power at this site will not be 
economically feasible. 

136. Other special subjects: There are no problems involving 
land reclamation or flood control which can be coordinated with 
the proposed navigation improvements in such way as to reduce 
their cost to the United States. The proposed pools must be 
kept full for the benefit of navigation and would have no value 
as reservoirs for the alleviation of floods, Irrigation is not needed 
in the territory adjacent to this waterway. No other prospective 
improvement is known to this office which could be coordinated 
with the improvement of this waterway. 

CONCLUSIONS 


137. A commercially useful waterway co the Great 


Lakes with the Mississippi River system should be commodious 
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and efficient. Below „it should have minimum channel 

dimensions of 300 feet in width and 9 feet in depth 100 percent 

55 the time, with locks 110 feet wide and 600 feet long in the 
ear. 

138. Dams should be of the movable type so that flood conditions 
on the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers may not be aggrevated. 

139. The lock and dam near Peoria is the only structure of the 
recommended project that may be dispensed with even if the 
5 should be increased to as much as 5,000 cubic feet per 
second. 

140. A diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second will lower the 
level of Lakes Michigan and Huron about 1 inch. This will not 
substantially injure the existing navigation on the Great Lakes. 

141. The difference between the cost of a commercially useful 
waterway with the present diversion (6,500 cubic feet per second) 
as compared with the diversion prescribed by the Supreme Court 
(1,500 cubic feet per second) is $5,200,000. The annual difference 
in operation and care is estimated as $100,000. 

142. The diversion from Lake Michigan prescribed by the Su- 
preme Court, plus the pumpage, is sufficient for the operation of 
the locks and dams now in use between Lockport and Starved 
Rock, as well as for those proposed in this report. 

143. The program of construction of plants for complete sewage 
treatment should be carried out, diversion should be reduced as 
required by the Supreme Court decree, and navigation conditions 
along the waterway and river should be observed for a short period 
subsequent to January 1, 1939. Then, and then only, can it be 
determined with reasonable certainty whether any additional diver- 
sion is in order to provide decent and healthful living 
conditions for boat crews and river terminal operators. The im- 
provements for navigation herein proposed must be completed be- 
fore January 1, 1939. 

144. The construction of a lock and dam at Alton is a vital 
necessity to the project for the improvement of the upper Missis- 
sippi and the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway. Without it, neither of 
these adopted projects can be assured of a 9-foot connection with 
the lower Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. It will afford other ma- 
terial benefits by eliminating obsolete structures and reducing by 
$250,000 the annual cost of maintenance of the present unsatis- 
factory channels and structures in the Alton Pool. 

145. On account of the work which has been done heretofore by 
the sanitary district of Chicago and the State of Illinois, no local 
cooperation should be required. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


146. That the existing project for the Dlinois River be modified 
to provide for a channel at least 9 feet deep and 300 feet wide be- 
tween Lockport and Grafton, to be secured by canalization and 
dredging, at an estimated cost of $15,530,000, with $350,000 an- 
nually for operation and care of locks and dams and $150,000 
annually for channel maintenance; that the Kampsville Dam be 
removed after the Alton Dam and the channel dredging below 
La Grange Landing have been completed; and that the dam at 
La Grange be removed after the new dam near that site has been 
completed. 

147. That the existing project for the Mississippi River from 
Grafton to St. Louis be modified to provide for a channel at least 
9 feet deep and 300 feet wide, to be secured by the construction of a 
lock and dam near Alton, Ill, at an estimated cost of $8,011,000, 
with $60,000 annually for maintenance and operation, and by a 
continuation for the time being of the present methods of open- 
channel improvement between St. Louis and the Alton Dam. 

148. That the initial allotment be sufficient to cover the cost of 
constructing the four new locks (including twin locks at Alton), 
namely, $6,800,000. The additional funds to complete 
the project should be provided in two allotments approximately 
equal, available 1 year and 2 years, respectively, after the initial 
allotment, in order that the entire project may be completed by 
the time the diversion is reduced to 1,500 cubic feet per second, 


on January 1, 1939. 
Dan I. SULTAN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers, District Engineer. 


Under construction. 


$26.9 | Outer Drive, Chicago. . City of Chicago Highway. 
326.3 | Michigan Avene ONE Lapa FFT 9 
320,2 | Wabash Avenue, Chicago. do aaan- Cee, E 9 22.5 
326.1 | State Street, Chicago do. do A 16.6 

1 Mean low water as used in connection with the bridges between Lake Michigan and Lockport is the former low-water datum for Lake Michigan, 579.6 feet above 
mean ses Jevel, and not the recently low-water datum, which is 578.5 feet above mean sea level. 

2 High-water clearances refer to a level 3.3 feet above mean low water. This condition is created only infrequently, and for short periods, in order to release some ship 
which has been stranded or caught er of the channel at some bridge above Lockport. 
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Clear height for 80-foot 
width 


Location 


Dearborn Street, Chicago. City of Chicago 
Clark Street, Chicago PaCS aN R 
La Salle Street, Chicago tt — ER do 
Wells Street, Chicago 
Franklin-Orleans Street, 

Chicago. 


Lake Street, Chicago 


Randolph Street, er 17.6 
W ALOA DENA Che 20.3 
Medison Strest, Obige e doo ( A aaa 9 — Repo 18.0 
Monroe Street, Chicago do — do 18.3 
Adams Street, Chicago do . 18.0 21.2 
Boulevard, Chi- |.-.--do.-..-.....--...-...-.---.-|--.do_.._-.|...d0..-... 19.4 22.5 
S Geke Elevated Ry . Rallway -|--- 9.5 34.4 
Van Boren Street, Chicago 110 e 13.4 16.9 
arrison Street, Chicago. do do 13.2 16.6 
Polk Street, Chicago 18.0 20. 7 
Taylor Street, Chicago 8 21.1 23.3 | Proposed, 
Chi t „Chicago- 24 255 
W ape Te chi ct & 2¹.8 29 
CHICAGO. Ee nenecnneneooe= cago, Burlington & Quiney do do 
a Railroad; iY Gener 
Eighteenth Street, Chi- | City of Chicago. 
cago. 


en N Fort Wayne & Chi- 


Canal Street, Chicago City, of 7 en ened Highway: 

Twenty-second Street ttt... TBE Nod aE 
Chicago. 

Halsted Street, Chicago 


0 
Throop Street, Chicago 
Loomis Street, Chicago... 
Ashland A venue, Chicago 
Damen Avenue, Chicago. 


Western A venue, Chicago. 


CHRO. 3 acne EA 


minal R. R.; 
Junction Ry. 
California Avenue, Chi- | Sanitary district of Chicago 


2. — 
sree- k, E 
3 8. t 61 


'opeka & Santa Fe 


Illinois eked Railway; 
Atchison, T. 


cago. 
817.6 | Chicago... [RE & Western Indiana }\Ranway__| Swing... 
317.3 | Cicero Avenue, Chicago..| Sanitary district of Ch 

814.8 Lehfoyne e e 

314.0 | Harlem Avenue..........| Sanitary district of Chicago 

r nnn . — “. do Swing 


altimore & Ohio C. 
i Terminal R. R. were [Railway 


oe S Division of Highway. Fixed. Under construction. 


$00.6 | Lemont_.................| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Ry. 
300. 5 |._--.: do... Sanitary district of Chicago 
296.2 | Romeo -do__.. 
292.8 | Ninth Street, Lock do... 


292.1 | Sixteenth Street, 


3 Open 
Closed. 
Not available for navigation. 
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Clear height above 


Feet 
i 21.1 | To be removed. 

avata { . 125 }Under construction. 

Ruby Street, Joliet._.| State of Illinois, Division of Waterways 15.5 | Proposed. Vertical clearances given 


are for a 
Jackson Street, Joliet 1 716.6 
Cass Street, Joliet. 
Jefferson Street, Joliet . do 116.7 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry... do- 150.9 
State of Ilinois, Division of Waterways 16.5 | Under construction. Vertical clear- 
ances are for a 96-foot channel. 
FFP Fixed ; 45.1 | Smiths Bridge. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry . Rallway. - Lift... Per 
8 45 5 Division of Highways. 


Sbg. coe d & Pacific Ry 


Lock port. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry 


Under construction. 

To be removed. 

Is being altered to furnish clearances 
given below. 


8 
Rs 


}Now under construction. 
This bridge is over the Marseilles 
Canal. 


Now under construction. 
To be removed in fall of 1933. 


THE, The eae OR Ped ete 
„5666 8 aa resco! 


BESS SAPA 5 
OOF 8e 


Remarks 


5 No fenders or pier protection. 
260 
2 120.3 
249 | 183.9 
L:136 
156 | 
R132 
L:162 
R157 | 
L:124 5 5 and pier protection inada- 
R: quate, 


BE 


888 


Ree E. 
8 


Clearances at the center are 93.7 feat 


and 80.6 feet, respectively. 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ry ad 1 
153.0 Peoria Terminal Ry. (O. R. L & P. Ry). Swing. 

152.9 . State of Illinois, Division of Highways Lift 
151. 2 Below Pekin Chicago & North Western Ry 2 150 
119.9 | Havana State of Illinois, Division of Highways Swing ze | 

88.8 | Beardstown- Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 3 

L:127 ' 
88.6. do. City of Beardstown....................... et. TS 8 
(toll). R125 

71. 1 Meredosia 5 

61.6 | Valley ir -do..—f VER ons 

86.0 | Florencs. Lift... mat io 

x } z 
43,2 | Pearl. ] Alton Railroad K Co Swing... { pa}. a9 
21.6 | Hardin. State of Illinois, Division of Highways. L sot 87 
3.8 | Grafton ] Father Marquette Memorial Bridge Asso- | Highway | Fixed... 350 76.6 Proposed. Permit issued but con- 
n. (toll). struction not yet started. 
2.9 |-.-.- Oo ip esas phos CORIO DEES OOo en ae ay Een 3⁵⁰ 76.7 Do. 
way (toll). 


(Footnotes at end of table.) 
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Miles 
below Location 
Grafton 


Alton & St. Louis Bridge Co 
Kingshighway Bridge Co 


Terminal Railroad Association... 
Illinois Traction System 


Terminal Railroad Association 


wear ue & Ulinois Bridge & Belt R. R. Railway__| Swing 
0 


55.7 | Chain of Rocks Bridge. 


44.9 | Merchants Bridge. 
47.7 | McKinley Bridge. 


347.0 | Eads Bridge. 


2 For 80-foot channel. Clearances at the center are 17.9? eet and 17.3feet, respectively. 


For 80-foot channel. Clearances at the center are 17.7 feet and 17.3 feet, respecti 


4 For 80-foot channel. Clearances at the center are 17.7 feet and 17.5 feet, respectively. 2 
¢ For 80-foot channel. Clearances at the center are 21.5 feet and 14.4 feet, respectively. 


Center. 
Not available for navigation. Fenders and pier protection inadequate. 


For 80-foot channel. Clearances at the center are 35.6 feet and 17.5 feet, respectively. 


1 Not available for navigation. 


u For 80-foot channel. Clearances at the center are 39.2 feet and 21.1 feet, respectively. 


1 Not available for navigation. 


APPENDIX B 


1. Estimate of tonnage potential to the Illinois River and water- 
way: A number of estimates have been prepared of tonnage which 
would move by water as a result of proposed improvements on 
the Illinois River and waterway. House Document No. 4, Sixty- 
ninth Congress, first session, 1926, contained an estimate based 
upon an assumption of completion of the present Illinois River 
and waterway project. In 1933 an estimate was submitted of 
commerce to, from, or through Chicago arising from an improved 
Calumet-Sag connection. This estimate was based upon a report 
prepared by the United States Department of Commerce and was 
carefully compiled. Neither of these estimates is directly ap- 
plicable to this case, as the basic assumptions are somewhat dif- 
ferent. Nevertheless, the material contained in them contains 
sufficient data so that with its help a fairly reliable estimate may 
be submitted of commerce which might move after the improve- 
ments discussed in the basic report have been completed. 

2. The information on which savings in freight rates are com- 
puted was secured in 1930 and 1931. Since that time there have 
been reductions of railroad freight rates on some commodities 
which were moving or were likely to move by water to meet water 
and canal competition. These rate changes are occuring fre- 
quently, and the estimate could not be brought up to date without 
considerable research and the expenditure of more money than 
is now justified. 

3. Prospective commerce between Chicago and St. Louis: This 
estimate is based upon the assumption that the waterway from 
Lockport to St. Louis will be improved in the manner proposed in 
this report, and that operating machinery will be installed in the 
bridges over the main Sanitary Canal. Failure to install the 
machinery in the sanitary canal bridges would affect the move- 
ment of paper, canned goods, sugar, and general cargo; would 
exclude cotton, linters, and cottonseed meal, and increase the cost 
of the movement of every commodity. 

4. Cement: Approximately 75,000 tons of cement per year have 
moved from La Salle to St. Louis and points south. There is 
included also in the summary an estimate of 200,000 tons between 
La Salle and Chicago, and 50,000 tons between La Salle and Mil- 
waukee. The rail rate on cement from La Salle to Chicago is 
$1.60 per ton, plus 10 percent emergency; from La Salle to Mil- 
waukee, $2.40 per ton, plus 20 cents emergency. The savings on 
cement to Chicago are based upon a cost as follows: 

Switching to waterside. 


TIM ee eae 
Water haul, 109 miles, at 3 mills per ton-mile 


gs 
Or, say, $0.80 per ton. 


Cement from La Salle to Milwaukee would probably be shipped 
in a self-propelled barge. The water rate would be: 
Switching and loading, as above 80. 49 
194 miles, at 5 mills per ton- mile 97 


CCC E S TEE ae ow 
Savings (ignoring surcharge) 
The rate of 5 mills per ton-mile is assumed for a self-propelled 
barge capable of navigating on both lake and river. In the sum- 
mary this saving has been listed at $0.90 per ton. 
5. Sand and gravel: Most of the sand and gravel would probably 
be produced in the neighborhood of Joliet. In 1931 the move- 


ment from Joliet to Chicago amounted to 334,000 tons. The rail 
rates on gravel are: 


Per ton 
From Joliet to Chicago, Santa Fe delivery 80. 55 
From Joliet to Chicago, Illinois Central delivery 85 
r e Sate ee eee ee . 88 


The movement of sand and gravel could probably be increased 
if combined with return cargoes of steel to Joliet, and coal from 
Southern Illinois ports. A saving of $0.30 per ton is estimated for 
Chicago, and $0.40 for Peoria, which are conservative, considering 
performances already made. 

6. Oil and gasoline: The Department of Commerce estimated 
over 200,000 tons of oil and gas as potential from Texas and Okla- 
homa to Chicago. This sum will be reduced if the Calumet-Sag is 
not developed, as facilities for handling this item ashore will not 
be entirely satisfactory. However, two large oil companies, the 
Texas Oil Co. and the Globe Oil Co., are already located on the 
Sanitary Canal, who might be prospective receivers of this com- 
modity. The Department of Commerce estimate of savings of 
approximately $1 per ton is used, although possibly this migħt be 
increased. A movement of 100,000 tons per year has been assumed 
in the following summary. 

7. Paper: A large amount of paper, paper stock, and paper prod- 
ucts, manufactured or originating in-Canada and elsewhere on the 
Great Lakes, is now shipped by rail to cities located on or near the 
Mississippi River. This item could be handled through facilities 
already existing on the Chicago River, although the movement 
would þe considerably handicapped by low bridges, as this is a 
bulky commodity and requires high barges. The Department of 
Commerce estimate is taken both as to savings and tonnage. The 
savings are based upon the savings from a joint rail-and-water 
rate. However, as this movement might be entirely by water, a 
greater saving is possible. 

8. Canned goods: Chicago is a primary market for consumption, 
as well as distribution of canned goods. It receives canned fruits 
and vegetables from Wisconsin and Michigan, and canned fruits 
from California. The Department of Commerce estimates this 
movement at approximately 170,000 tons. The savings per ton are 
large and are based upon joint rail-and-water rates. Terminal 
companies in Chicago are making plans to receive and ship large 
quantities of these goods, using through water transportation, or 
barge and truck, in which case the savings might be larger than 
those shown. The movement balances so as to give both upstream 
and downstream cargoes. It is believed that the estimate given 
here, 100,000 tons, with savings of $260,000, is conservative. This 
traffic could be handled in the Chicago River. 

9. Sugar: On the Chicago River there are already large ware- 
houses equipped for handling sugar. Chicago now consumes very 
large quantities of sugar from both New Orleans and New York. 
The Department of Commerce estimate includes an item of 110,000 
tons of sugar for Chicago and for through shipments to other lake 
ports. The figure used here (100,000 tons) is derived from this 
estimate, as are the savings per ton. As these savings are based 
upon the 20-percent differential, and as possibly no rail haul would 
be involved, the actual savings might be larger. 

10. Cotton, cotton linters, and cottonseed meal: Some cotton is 
now used in Chicago in local manufacturing processes. Consider- 
able cotton is consumed in Canadian mills in the vicinity of 
Montreal. This Canadian export cotton now moves from southern 
points by rail. Cotton-forwarding companies have already been 
active in inquiring about arrangements available for the transfer 
of cotton on the Chicago River from river barges to lake boats, and 
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for transport for local delivery. The Department of Commerce 
estimate of these items totals approximately 140,000 tons. To be 
conservative, this has been scaled down to 100,000 tons. The 
savings are large. As cotton is now being shipped in the South 
by means of truck and barge transportation, it is believed that this 
movement might take place without the use of rail transportation, 
and that the estimate of savings per ton used in the table is 
conservative, - 

11. Clay and clay products: Fire clay and manufactured prod- 
ucts of clay are produced in quantity in St. Louis, Ottawa, and in 
northern Illinois at Goose Lake. The rate on bulk fire clay from 
Coal City to Chicago is $1.45 per ton, plus the 10 percent emer- 
gency. Fire clay and clay products are consumed in Chicago in 
considerable quantities. The Department of Commerce estimates 
of tonnage and savings on clay are used. 

12. Salt: Chicago is a large consumer of salt. It now moves to 
Chicago both from Louisiana and Michigan, the two products being 
of different quality. The Department of Commerce estimates are 
used. Salt is now received on the Chicago River by water. As no 
rail haul is involved in the downstream movement, the estimates of 
savings per ton are believed conservative. 

18. Coal: The Department of Commerce estimated a movement 
of southern Illinois coal to Chicago of 4,000,000 tons. The con- 
sumption of coal in Chicago is in the neighborhood of 28,000,000 
tons per year. Many Chicago River industries are consumers of 
coal. Domestic coal could also be delivered on the river at points 
where it could be distributed by truck, with considerable savings. 
The estimates of savings on coal are based upon the cost of 
transportation rather than joint rail and water rates. Southern 
Illinois coal is a high-quality fuel and already has a considerable 
Chicago market The movement at a rate below the existing rail 
rate would be predicated upon a favorable rail rate from mine to 
waterside, dependable 9-foot depths in the Mississippi River, and 
a back-haul for the boat line handling coal, which would be over 
15 percent of the coal movement. The Department of Commerce 
estimate was based upon an assumption of an improved Calumet- 

connection and ability to market coal in the Calumet area. 
It is not believed that the markets reached through the Chicago 
River would be so extensive or favorable as those in the Calumet 
area, The cargo available for back-haul would also be less with 
the Chicago River as the sole connection with Lake Michigan. It 
is therefore believed that the estimate of tonnage of southern 
Illinois coal should be reduced from 4,000,000 to 2,000,000 tons per 
year, with $400,000 savings. 

14, Northern Illinois coal to Chicago: This coal comes from 
open-pit mines located in the vicinity of Coal City, III., about 6 
miles from either the Illinois River or the navigable section of the 
Kankakee River. Coal could be hauled from Coal City to the 
waterside by either the Santa Fe, Chicago & Alton, or Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern railroads. Estimates have been prepared of the cost of 
moving a considerable volume of coal by water, based upon costs 
of equipment in 1930, which carry 50 percent more equipment than 
needed for the avérage rate of movement, to take care of peak 


loads, These rates for long hauls run from 2 to 2% mills per ton- 

mile, Therefore, the following rates, which are used in these coal 

estimates, are believed to be conservative: 

Rail haul to waterside «44444444 „4c „„ $0.15 

Saß ¼ iano 10 

Water haul, 53 miles at 5 mills per ton-mile (short haul)... . 27 
F so ete eee ae Us eS 52 


15. In the event that satisfactory arrangements could not be 
made with the railroads to haul the coal from mine to waterside, 
it should be possible to truck it there for 26 cents per ton. This 
would increase the total to 63 cents. The rail rate on this coal is 
$1.10. The savings would then be 58 cents by rail and water, or 
47 cents by truck and barge. Savings of 47 cents per ton have 
been used in the summary. 

16. Central Illinois coal to Chicago: This is a rail-and-water 
movement: 


Existing rail rate to waterside near Pekin $0, 88 
Brea bial ap ee .f aaa 10 
174 miles water haul at 3 mills per ton- mile 52 
ea O ee SSDS Boake RR SES E te Slee ait at 1. 50 
e e Lata AR 1. 65 
Wing —:.—...— 15 


This figure is used in the present estimate. 

17. Coal, northern Illinois to La Salle: A cement company near 
La Salle now uses over 250,000 tons a year of northern Illinois 
coal from the Coal City mines. This quantity has been used in 
the present estimate. The rail rate is $1. Using the same costs 
as for shipments to Chicago, $0.63 per ton, would show a saving 
of $0.37 per ton, or total savings of $92,500 for 250,000 tons of 
coal. 

18. Grain: Much Illinois corn is consumed or sold in Chicago. 
The rate from Ottawa to Chicago is $1.90 per ton. The usual 
means of shipping corn is by farmer's truck or wagon to a country 
elevator at the railroad; thence by rail. Barge-line operators and 
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farmers’ organizations are cooperating in the construction of ele- 
vators and grain-loading facilities at a number of points, where 
they are collecting grain from a radius of about 25 miles, whence 
it is being shipped by water to Chicago from points north of 
Peoria, and to St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans from Peoria 
and points south. The savings to the farmers have been esti- 
mated at over 3 cents per bushel, or $1 per ton. The estimate of 
100,000 tons northbound to Chicago comes from those who are 
ready to handle that amount. The estimate of 250,000 tons from 
Peoria and points south is a reduction from a figure of 650,000 
tons In House Committee Document No. 4, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
first session. Slight changes in advantage of markets may cause 
a flow of grain movement either north or south from Illinois 
River points. 

19. Iron and steel: Chicago is the cheapest producer of iron 
and steel in the country. There is already a considerable con- 
sumption of these items in Joliet, Peoria, St. Louis, and lower 
Mississippi River ports. The Department of Commerce estimate 
contains items of almost one and one half million tons of this 
commodity moving south from Chicago. The barges loaded with 
iron and.steel will have to be specially constructed for navigation 
through the Chicago River; thence, by open lake to the steel dis- 
trict, which will result in added expense for the movement unless 
they are able to squeeze through the existing Sag Channel, which 
will also involve additional expense, but of a different amount. 
Because of the added expense, it is believed that an estimate of 
500,000 tons is reasonable. Based upon joint rail-and-water rates, 
the tia given by the Department of Commerce average $1.23 
per ton. 

20. Lumber: The estimate of 230,000 tons of lumber from south- 
ern ports to Chicago is taken from the Department of Commerce 
report. The savings are estimated at $300,000, and are taken from 
the same source. They are based upon joint rail-and-water rates. 

21. Silica sand: Silica sand is produced adjacent to Ottawa, 
II., and is used in the manufacture of glass, and for molding in 
the cast-iron and cast-steel industry. It is consumed in large 
quantities in Chicago, Detroit, and Pittsburgh, and in smaller 
quantities in St. Louis, Peoria, Joliet, St. Joseph, Mich., and many 
other points where iron and steel castings are made. The esti- 
mate of tonnage is derived from estimates of the Ottawa Chamber 
of Commerce. The haul from Ottawa to Chicago could be com- 
bined with a movement of steel from Chicago south, and the com- 
modity would move as a return cargo. No rail haul may be in- 
volved. 

22. General merchandise: The item for general cargo to and 
from Chicago would include a large number of miscellaneous 
items, which would move largely on joint rail-and-water rates. 
As the terminal facilities on the Chicago River would not be so 
satisfactory, and terminal costs would not be so low as if the 
terminal were located in the Calumet area, the figure has been 
suitably reduced from the Department of Commerce estimate, as 
have been the savings per ton. As these items should move at 
high rates, the savings per ton given are believed to be conserva- 
tive. The item of general cargo to and from Peoria is the esti- 
mated tonnage which will remain in that port after the obstruc- 
tive bridges have been remodeled along the route to Chicago. The 
tonnage now moving to and through Peoria is considerably in 
excess of this quantity. 

23. Summary of prospective commerce and estimated savings: 


St. Louis, Ottawa, and northern 
Illinois to Chicago. 


Louisiana to Chicago and Michigan 130, 000 

to Louisiana. 
Northern Illinois to Chicago 235, 000 
Central Minois via Pekin or Havana 150, 000 
Tyres 92, 500 
— ent 400, 000 
Local ports north of Peoria to 100, 000 

Chicago. 

D Peoria and local ports to southern 250, 000 
Chicago to southern points 615, 000 
= 300, 000 
30, 000 
50, 000 
To and from Chicago 816, 000 
— NA To and from Peoria 40, 800 


gya EELE T E E E SE EE 
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APPENDIX C 
ESTIMATES OF COST 
1. Illinois waterway, Lockport to Starved Rock: 


Rock ex- | Common 
Name of poo ee | duding benen Cost 


overdepth 


1 Includes widening of Marseilles Canal. 
Additional items for Brandon Road Pool: 


7,600 cubic yards concrete, at $8........... £60, 800 
Channeling and miscellaneous 14, 700 
Rignt-of- wey oot oo eee 25, 
$100, 500 
e ee ee AR YO 3. 143, 000 
Contingencies, 12 percent-_-------_-_--___-_-_._-_-__- 378, 000 
Vere Sel: LOUN Riese co nee es fe RE CEN ee eae 3, 526, 000 


2. Starved Rock to Grafton, with diversion of 1,500 cubic feet 
per second, with three locks and dams: 


Excavation: 


Grafton to La Grange Landing, earth, 5,004,000 
cubic -yards, at’'$0.25-_-_-* . -=---_-- $1, 251, 000 
La Grange Landing to Lancaster Landing, earth, 
6,828,000 cubic yards, at 80.25 1, 707, 000 
Lancaster Landing to Hennepin, earth, 1,320,000 
CUBIC VAAR Ab 80.3050 5st a ee oe 330, 000 
Hennepin to Starved Rock, earth, 388,000 cubic 
Sa peer me Sore RN ee ee ae 97, 000 
Hennepin to Starved Rock, rock, 120,000 cubic 
Yards, t —— — A 360, 000 
3, 745, 000 
Flowage: - 
Grafton to La Grange Landing $720, 000 
Lancaster Landing to Starved Rock 648, 000 
— — 1,358, 000 
La Grange Landing Lock and Dam 2. 000. 000 
Lancaster Landing Lock and Dam 1, 900, 000 
Hennepin Lock and Dam-__-____---_----------_-..-_- 1,900, 000 
Removal of old La Grange and Kampsville Dams 100, 000 
boat NLS E AE E Se TAAA AE NAE eee te NA 11, 013, 000 
Contingencies, 12 percent- <a 1, 322, 000 
Crand hg 2} aas E AA 12, 335, 000 


3. Starved Rock to Grafton, with diversion of 1,500 cubic fect 
per second, with two locks and dams: 


Excavation: 
Grafton to La Grange Landing, earth, 5,004,000 
CUIC VATds; Ob: ⁊ TTT a ace $1, 251, 000 
La Grange Landing to Peoria, earth, 11,332,000 
SUIS YATES AE BO ð¶— E E 2, 833, 000 
Peoria to Starved Rock, earth, 1,484,000 cubic yards, 
at 80 25265 a oe ee ea eee eee 371, 000 
Peoria to Starved Rock, rock, 221,000 cubic yards, 
CCC O E NS Titi geet eee tee at aye mse em ere ERA ween €63, 000 
5, 118, 000 
Flowage: 
Grafton to La Grange Landing. 
Peoria to Starved Rock 
— — 1. 550, 000 
La Grange Landing Lock and Dam 2, 000, 000 
Sire —̃⅛è . ee 1. 950. 000 
Removal of old La Grange and Kampsville Dams 100, 000 
i od SS RR ap, ee = A Semen AOE ee hae 10, 718, 000 
Contingenctes; 12. Henn —[k—?— 286, 000 
Grand: eee . S 12, 004, 000 


4. Starved Rock to Grafton, with diversion of 2,500 cubic feet per 
second, with three locks and dams: 


Excavation: 
Grafton to La Grande Landing, earth, 4,648,000 
Nai, Sb @0 20524 Jose 
La Grange Landing, to Lancaster Landing, earth, 
6,176,000 cubic yards, at 80.25 PEE PEE 


$1, 162, 000 
1, 544, 000 
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Excavation—Continued 
Lancaster Landing to Hennepin, earth, 1,208,000 
cubic ‘yards, a6, $028.2 cos cecac pn encmoee sa $302, 000 
Hennepin to Starved Rock, earth, 376,000 cubic 
GOCOS NOS: BO 20 i POIA ee ae eer IN LT ESO 94, 000 
Hennepin to Starved Rock, rock, 116,000 cubic 
BT SBE 3 Ap oe ee oe ee — ete 348, 000 
3, 450, 000 
Fiowage: 
Grafton to La Grange Landing $720, 000 
Lancaster Landing to Starved Rock 648, 000 
——_ 1, 363, 000 
La Grange Landing Lock and Dñam . 2,000, 000 


Lancaster Landing Lock and Dam 


Hennepin: Lock ‘and Dm ꝛð —[— — 
Removal of old La Grange and Kampsville Dams 100, 000 
SN BR Rebeca PRT ar atin Dect saber Pa tae el 10, 718, 000 
Contingencies, 12 percent 1, 286, 009 
„ a a esc ane Sean enn, en 12, 004, 000 


5. Starved Rock to Grafton, with diversion of 2,500 cubic feet 
per second, with two locks and dams: 


Excavation: 
Grafton to La Grange Landing, earth, 4,648,000 
Cubic yards; at: $0.48". .. $1, 162, 000 
La Grange Landing to Peoria, earth, 10,032,000 cubic 
yards; at ($095.53 T 2, 508, 000 
Peoria to Starved Rock, earth, 1,304,000 cubic 
FRPOR RY E i E ae eae ames 326, 000 
Peoria to Starved Rock, rock, 205,000 cubic 
a NE at AAN SE Sea tern ee, 615, 009 
4, 611, 000 
Flowage: 
Grafton to La Grange Landing $720,000 
Peoria to Starved Roc 830, 
Peoria to Starved Rock ä 830, 000 
—— 1.550, 000 
La Grange Landing Lock and Dam 2, 900, 000 
Pearle tock Ane Day <i oo Oa eee Core 1, 950, 000 
Removal of old La Grange and Kampsville Dams 100, 000 
III.... ees 10, 211, 000 
Contingencies, 12 percent. 1, 225, 000 
Grand: totale oo et ee 11, 435, 000 


6. Starved Rock to Grafton, with diversion of 3,500 cubic fee: 
per second, with three locks and dams: 


Excavation: 
Grafton to La Grange Landing, earth, 4,228,000 
cubic yards, at 0 8 „4««ö˖⏑ - sae $1, 057, 009 
La Grange Landing to Lancaster Landing, earth, 
5,260,000 cubic yards, at 80.25 1, 315, 009 
Lancaster Landing to Hennepin, earth, 1,103,000 
Cubic yards, at:$0.25 = a 277, 000 
Hennepin to Starved Rock, earth, 376,000 cubic 
yards, d 0 8 2 ʃL 94, 000 
Hennepin to Starved Rock, rock, 110,000 cubic 
% Se Spee MAS Mil oe Fe eS EA 330. 000 
3, 073, 000 
Flowage: 
Grafton to La Grange Landing 8720, 000 
Hennepin to Starved Rock. 648, 000 
1, 368, 000 
La Grange Landing Lock and Dam 2, 009, 000 
Lancaster Landing Lock and Dam 1,900, 000 
Hennepin Lock and Dam___.--__---..-----_-=--=..-. 1, 900, 000 
Removal of old La Grange and Kampsville Dams 100, 000 
BB SRE ᷣ O A n a 10, 341, 000 
Contingencies, 12 percent „46 1. 241, 000 
r a 11. 582, 000 


7. Starved Rock to Grafton, with diversion of 3,500 cubic feet 
per second, with two locks and dams: 


Excavation: 
Grafton to La Grange Landing, earth, 4,228,000 
CENIE yards: at 00.362 oo #2 oa $1, 057, 000 
La Grange Landing to Peoria, earth, 8,328,000 
CUDIGJaTus Ab 60-20) oa eee 2, 082, 000 
Peoria to Starved Rock, earth, 1,148,000 cubic 
Jarda ae r Aan A a i ORE 287, 000 
Peoria to Starved Rock, rock, 188,000 cubic yards, 
) ARIS a DL lc a Er pe 564, 000 
3, 990, 000 
Flowage: 
Grafton to La Grange Landing $720, 000 
Peoria to Starved Rock 830,000 
1, 550, 000 


La Grange Landing Lock and Dam $2, 000, 000 
Peoria, Lock: ff os sso. eects . 1, 950, 000 
Removal of old La Grange and Kampsville Dams 100, 000 
i ie GS hs ani rele ese ris oe eee peer rnreres --- 9,590, 000 
Contingencies, 12 percent___..--.-----------.-------- 1, 151, 000 
A/ O E ED E 10, 741, 000 


8. Starved Rock to Grafton, with diversion of 5,000 cubic feet 
per second, with two locks and dams: 


Excavation; 
Grafton to La Grange Landing, earth, 2,956,000 


Gubie‘yards, ‘at: 0 8 AnA $739, 000 
La Grange Landing to Peoria, earth, 5,116,000 cubic 
yarda Ab 6020 nob een apnea A A S Ea 1, 279, 090 
Peoria to Starved Rock, earth, 788,000 cubic yards, 
c at sty AN Tepe a 197, 000 
Peoria to Starved Rock, rock, 132,000 cubic yards, 
PA TE E EN O Er ARE EE AN FAN ATA CANE DOAS 396, 000 
2, 611, 000 
Flowage: 
Grafton to La Grange Landing-.--------- $720, 000 
Peoria to Starved Rock 830, 000 
1, 550, 000 
La Grange Landing Lock and Dam-_-_----------------- 2, 000, 000 
Poort Lock: 600 DAM oo sono srr tenet 1, 950, 000 
Removal of old La Grange and Kampsville Dams 100, 000 
CC EE Ee Rha gd By Bl Pre 8, 211, 000 
Contingencies, 12 percent 985, 000 
(Er N n i DAAA E TERE 9, 196, 000 
9. Starved Rock to Grafton, with diversion of 5,000 cubic feet 
per second, with one lock and dam: 
Excavation: 
Grafton to La Grange Landing, earth, 2,956,000 
cubic yards, . 8 $739, 000 
La Grange Landing to Peoria, earth, 5,116,000 cubic 
r a ee A 1, 279, 000 
Peoria to Starved Rock, earth, 11,252,000 cubic 
r EEE O ER 2, 813, 000 
Peoria to Starved Rock, rock, 312,000 cubic yards, 
at / —̃—ꝛ — mre tates eee toe 936, 000 
r ena aE A E 5, 767, 000 


TPA en A N ys TTT 
Contingencies, 12 percent 1, 030, 000 
G ——— Sie ALE ]⅛§2d. ůV Th eat 9, 617, 000 


10. Starved Rock to Grafton, with diversion of 5,000 cubic feet 
per second, with open-river improvement: 


Excavation: 
Grafton to La Grange Landing, earth, 2,956,000 


CUBIC: as, . —. 8789, 000 
La Grange Landing to Peoria, earth, 22,752,000 
eee 5, 688. 000 
Peoria to Starved Rock, earth, 15,968,000 cubic 
. Ot G0: 80 scence ee ee eens oa arte 3, 992, 000 
Peoria to Starved Rock, rock, 361,000 cubic yards, 
§6nmnumnmn... 8 1, 083, 000 
2 ˙ ˙—A ::: E eee Ure 11, 502, 000 
Flowage: Grafton to La Grange Landing = 720, 000 
Removal of old La Grange and Kampsville Dams 100, 000 
SOUR an ne ae ean nae 12, 322, 000 
Contingencies, 12 percent. ..---. ---- ---- nen n ne nn en 1, 479, 000 
Grand. e ean ccanacn mare 13, 801, 000 


11, Starved Rock to G “ton, with diversion of 7,000 cubic feet 
per second, with open-river improvement: 


Excavation: 
Grafton to La Grange Landing, earth, 1,164,000 


cubic yards, at .. $291, 000 

La Grange Landing to Peoria, earth, 10,460,000 
gubio yards, st $029 5 =. ee 2, 615, 000 

Peoria to Starved Rock, earth, 4,280,000 cubic 
VEIUS, e ue aae S 1, 070, 000 

Peoria to Starved Rock, rock, 164,000 cubic yards, 
r eT a ast ae oe ENCE wpe 492, 000 
e a a a 4, 468, 000 
Flowage: Grafton to La Grange Landing 720, 000 
Removal of old La Grange and Kampsville Dams 100, 000 
r y sete enim 5. 288. 000 
Contingencies, 12 percent 635. 000 
Cinna en 8 5, 923, 000 
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12. Starved Rock to Grafton, with diversion of 9,000 cubic feet 
per second, with open-river improvement: 


Excavation: 
Grafton to La Grange Landing, earth, 800,000 cubic 
„ . S $200, 000 
La Grange Landing to Peoria, earth, 3,696,000 cubic 
yard Bt $026 oo ee oes sonata anes 924. 000 
Peoria to Starved Rock, earth, 612,000 cubic yards, 
a ae ake 153, 000 
Peoria to Starved Rock, rock, 70,000 cubic yards, at 
bee SEAE eee TEENE ee . 210, 000 
Bota) bt ss sume ok eR a 1. 487, 000 
Flowage, Grafton to La Grange Landing 729, 000 
Removal of old La Grange and Kampsville Dams 100, 000 
Jinn) BE EEST Jedediah FS a 2. 307, 009 
Contingencies, 12 percent 277, 000 
aer 8 2, 584. 000 
13. Mississippi River, Grafton to Alton: 
Alton: Lock: and Dem) oe enna $6, 253, 000 
Flowage and clearing, Alton to head of pool 900, 000 
Total See FFF Bak K Seon i 7, 153, 090 
Contingencies, 12 percent 858, 000 
ttt OE Se ee ok BE eee eer ce, 8, 011, 099 
APPENDIX D 


SANITARY DISTRICT DIVERSION—DIGEST OF 

LEGAL OPINION 

Part I—Eztracts from report of Special Master C. E. Fughes on 

rerejerence in Sanitary District Diversion Case, October term, 
1929 


EXPERT ENGINEERING AND 


Identification 


Langdon Pearse: Sanitary engineer for the Sanitary District of 
Chicago since 1909. 

Harrison P. Eddy, of Boston: Consulting engineer on sanitary 
work for 75 municipalities. Member of engineering board of re- 
view, employed by the sanitary district in 1924 to make a compre- 
hensive examination and report. 

Prof. John H. Gregory, of Baltimore: Sanitary expert witness for 
the Sanitary District of Chicago and member of engineering board 
of review. Wide experience in construction and design of water 
works and sewage works. 

L. R. Howson, of Chicago: Leading sanitary expert for complain- 
ants. Member of firm of Alvord, Burdick & Howson, retained by 
the War Department to make a thorough study and report on the 
disposal of sewage of the Sanitary District of Chicago. 

Charles E. Hughes: Special master, to whom the sanitary district 
case was referred. Now Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin: Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army. 

George B. Gascoigne, of Cleveland, Ohio: Sanitary expert for the 
complainants. Has served 25 municipalities upon major sewage 
projects. 

Darwin W. Townsend, of Milwaukee, Wis.: Sanitary expert for 
the complainants. Fourteen years’ experience with the activated 
sludge process. Assistant chief engineer, Milwaukee sewage- 
treatment works. 

Dr. F. W. Mohlman: For 10 years director of laboratories for the 
Sanitary District of Chicago. 

Mr. Pearse: Acknowledged that the activated sludge process 
accomplishes from 85 percent to 95-percent reduction of the bio- 
chemical oxygen demand, 90-percent to 95-percent reduction of 
suspended solids, and from 92-percent to 98-percent reduction in 
bacteria. He said that he was talking of ranges on a large pro- 
gram. He felt that we can do better than 85 percent. 
be able to average 90 percent.” 

Mr. Eddy: “ Taking all of the plants into consideration, a gen- 
eral average of 85 percent of purification is a reasonable assump- 
tion.” 

Professor Gregory: It was his opinion that “by and large an 
annual average in the neighborhood of 85 percent can be accom- 

lished.” 

s Mr. Howson: “A properly operated modern activated sludge 
plant will remove from 90 percent to 95 percent of the suspended 
solids, approximately 95 percent of the bacteria, and 95 percent 
of the biochemical oxygen demand.” 

Mr. Hughes: “The evidence justifies the conclusion that an 
average of 85 percent purification is the minimum that can 
reasonably be expected and that there is a strong probability 
that the average efficiency of the sewage-treatment plants will be 
as high as 90 percent and it may be still higher.” 

Mr. Pearse: Noted from statement before Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors of the House of Representatives in 1924. The 
biological processes, such as sprinkling filters, or activated sludge, 
when properly operated, produce a high-grade effluent, requiring 
no dilution, in which fish can live. The effluent, further, will 
create no nuisance, and can be turned into a water course, even 


though dry, without fear of consequences.” 
Mr. Pearse: Before the special master. Reaffirmed that the 


We may 


statement was correct in that fish were living in the effluent of 
Young 


the sanitary district trickling filters right at the filters. 
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carp were living in the effluent, some shiners from Lake Michigan, 
and some others.” 

Mr. Howson: The organic matter remaining in the effluent 
from activated-sludge plant would be finely divided, practically 
invisible to the eye, would be in an environment of an effluent 
which contains an excess of oxygen in the form of dissolved 
oxygen or as nitrate, in excess of the demand of the organic 
matter, so that the organic matter remaining in the efluent would 
not subsequently putrefy. The available oxygen in the effluent 
of a well-operated activated-sludge plant is equal to or greater 
than the oxygen demand so as to preserve the stability of the 
effluent.“ 

Mr. Gascoigne: The effluent from sewage- treatment works 
providing 90 percent treatment, especially if it be of the acti- 
vated-sludge type, will be clear, sparkling, and odorless, and have 
remaining in it of the above five substances only a very small 
or minor part of the putrescible matter and bacteria.” 

Mr. Townsend: “In the case of the organic matter in the effluent, 
the effluent is rich in oxygen both in the form of dissolved oxygen 
and nitrates. This oxygen supply, being more than adequate to 
meet the oxygen demand, results in stability.” 

General Jadwin: The introduction of deposits of sewage into 
the Chicago River would, without dilution, render it so foul and 
putrid as to materially impair its navigable condition and capacity 
through its deterrent effect on the navigators and on those en- 
gaged in loading and unloading the vessels. This statement is 
based on the effect on navigation and with the intention of keep- 
ing this effect separate from the effect on the important question 
of sanitation of Chicago. The sanitary conditions essential for 
working conditions for those engaged in navigation should be sub- 
stantially the same as for the residents on shore. * * * Even 
with the attainment of the maximum practical treatment of all 
sewage, some circulation of water will be necessary to keep the 
condition of the waters tolerable for navigation. The effluent from 
sewage-treatment plants is not pure water, and the added refuse 
from ships and streets, together with unavoidable accumulations 
of oil, requires more water for flushing than is available from the 
natural run-off, which the urban development has in large part 
intercepted and turned into sewers. When the ultimate practi- 
cable treatment of sewage is accomplished, it is believed that the 
needs of navigation in the Chicago and Calumet Rivers proper 
may be found not to exceed a flow of clear water from the lake 
averaging 1,500 cubic feet per second, augmented by the natural 
run-off of the Chicago and Calumet Rivers watersheds and the 
efiuent from the treatment plants. This would give an average 
annual flow of about 3,200 cubic feet per second at Lockport. This 
diversion would create a current on the principal river channels of 
from one quarter to one third foot per second, and would be 
sufficient to renew the average water content of the main portions 
of the Chicago River in about 2 days. Unless the total diversion 
be considerably greater than 3,200 cubic feet per second, the pro- 
gressive putrefaction of the polluted water would become offensive 
to a degree detrimental to navigation, because of the longer time 
required for its passage through the drainage canal to the navi- 
gable waters of the Des Plaines River and the upper reaches of 
the Illinois River.. Besides providing water necessary for 
adequate depths and widths of channels, another requisite for navi- 
gation of the Illinois River is that the water should not be un- 
reasonably offensive. * * [t seems certain that with too 
little water the water will be so foul as to be a menace to the 
health of the workers upon vessels and at terminals * 
People on board boats need substantially the same protection; 
that is, their protection is the same as that for the people in the 
city.” 

Mr. Hughes: “It is not regarded as open to serious question 
that the city of Chicago, under authority of the State, has the 
riparian right to take water from Lake Michigan for the ordinary 
uses of its inhabitants. That would not be, per se, an unrea- 
sonable use. And if it were sought to prevent an abuse of that 
right through the taking of an unreasonable amount, it would be 
necessary to present that issue in an appropriate manner. If the 
city of Chicago is entitled to take its water supply from Lake 
Michigan for the ordinary and reasonable uses of its inhabitants, 
it cannot be said that the State or the city is subject to any estab- 
lished rule of law which requires it to turn into the lake what 
is no longer water but sewage or the effluent of sewage-treatment 
plants. If there were a way of destroying the sewage or sewage 
effluent altogether, or evaporating it, it does not appear that the 
ares or the city would violate any right of the complainants in 

oing so. 

“That pouultion caused by the introduction of sewage has rela- 
tion to the interests of navigation was recognized by this Court in 
the case of New York v. New Jersey.” 

Mr. Howson testified “that assuming the completion of the pro- 
gram outlined by him and summarized in complainants’ exhibit 
and with no flow at Lockport, a situation would result which 
would be satisfactory from the viewpoints both of public health 
and navigation in the Chicago River as part of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence system; that there would not be any visible sus- 
pended particles recognizable as of sewage origin in the Chicago 
River, coming from the sewage-treatment plants; that conditions 
in the river would then be greatly superior in that respect to those 
now obtaining; that there would not be any odors arising from 


+ Refers to a program of construction of sewage-treatment works 
and water-filtration plants recommended by Alvord, Burdick & 
Howson in report to Chief of Engineers, 1925. 
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the waters of the river due to the putrefaction of the organic mat- 
ter contained In the sewage effluent; that there would not be any 
grease, oil, or sewage material on the surface of the river due to 
the flow from the sewage-treatment plants, which would also be 
a material improvement over present conditions; that the water 
of the river would not be offensive or injurious to the health of 
passengers or persons employed on vessels or docks.” 

Mr. Eddy: “The discharge of the effluent of the completed 
sewage-treatment plants into the lake would be detrimental to 
navigation. The effluent would be devoid of oxygen, black, and 
offensive much of the time. It would tend to discolor light- 
colored paint on boats. It would be offensive to people riding on 
boats and having to work on the vessels and along the wharves.” 

Dr. Mohiman: “ The complicated factor that makes it impossible 
for mo to judge what the conditions will be in the future, with 
complete treatment, is that we do not know what the effect of 
storm-water discharge, carrying sewage, will have on these streams. 
My opinion of the effect of such storm-water deposits is that they 
will form septic deposits in the river; that the oxygen will disap- 
pear, except for a short distance below the activated sludge 
effluents, and that the condition of the channels will be objection- 
able. There will be deposits of septic sludge and conditions of 
pollution that will be highly offensive. That is in the absence of 
any diluting water from the lake. There would be a small amount 
of dissolved oxygen immediately below the discharge of the treat- 
ment-plant effiuents, but in the absence of diluting water, the 
water would be devoid of oxygen, and there would be objection- 
able conditions, without any flushing or diluting water.” Dr. 
Mohlman testified that he had observed the effluent from various 
activated sludge plants and that it was not “clear, sparkling, and 
odorless.” He said it was not stable under all tests. 

General Jadwin: “The effluent from sewage-treatment plants is 
not pure water, and added refuse from ships and streets, to- 
gether with unavoidable accumulations of oil, requires more water 
for fi than is available from the natural run-off, which the 
urban development has in large part intercepted and turned into 
sewers.” 

Mr. Hughes: The difficulties of prediction inhere in the at- 
tempt to estimate results on such a vast and wholly unprece- 
dented scale of sewage treatment as that involved in the disposal 
of the sewage of a population now estimated at over 3,500,000, 
with an additional population equivalent of industrial wastes of 
1,500,000, and an estimated total of human population and popu- 
lation equivalent of industrial wastes of 6,800,000 in 1945. The 
experience of very much smaller communities affords little aid in 
determining the effect of this enormous volume of effluent from 
the sewage-treatment works, and the storm-water run-off con- 
taining untreated sewage, flowing into the channels of the drain- 
age canal and the Chicago River. If the flow at Lockport were 
entirely stopped, the result would be, as Colonel Townsend, tes- 
tifying for the complainants, said, ‘that the only water from the 
lake would be that which comes in as the lake rises and falls.’ 
In that case, with the water held at Lockport, there would be 
absolutely no slope in the river and its connections.’ The large 
sewage-treatment works—the west side and the southwest side 
plants—adjoining the drainage canal will pour their effluents into 
the canal, and if there is no flow at Lockport, these effluents will 
pass directly into the Chicago River. It is found that 100-percent 
purification of the sewage taken to the treatment works is not 
practicable with present knowledge. The expected degree of pu- 
rification is found to be a minimum of 85 percent, and it is 
probable that it will be 90 percent or more. This means that an 
amount not exactly determinable, which may be less than 10 
percent, or possibly as high as 15 percent, of the sewage will not 
have been purified and will be represented in the effluent. While 
the residual organic matter in the effluent may be very different 
from an equal percentage of the raw sewage as a potential source 
of nuisance, it is far from demonstrated, in my judgment, that 
with. all flow stopped at Lockport, the concentration of such a 
vast volume of effluent as will flow from the proposed sewage 
plants, together with the untreated sewage and wastes carried 
with the storm flow into the limited channels of the drainage 
canal and Chicago River will not create conditions in these chan- 
nels seriously detrimental to navigation. 

“The complainants ask that the decree provide that on and 
after the date fixed for the completion of the sewage-treatment 
program the State of Illinois, the sanitary district, and all persons 
acting under the authority of either, be ordered to refrain from so 
polluting the Chicago River, and the auxiliary navigable channels 
of the sanitary district, by the discharge of sewage or otherwise as 
to create an obstruction to or interference with navigation or navi- 
gable capacity. It seems to me that the best way, and the reason- 
ably sure way, of accomplishing this result is to permit an outfiow 
from the drainage canal at Lockport. The suggestion that outfall 
sewers or tunnels might be built to take the effluents directly to 
Lake Michigan has been made in a general way, but the evidence 
is by no means convincing that it would be a reasonable require- 
ment to compel the sanitary district or the city to build such 
sewers or tunnels to take the effluents from the sewage-treatment 
plants across the city to the lake. The problem of the storm flow 
would still remain and would be especially serious in view of the 
volume which may be expected in the run-off of this large area 
with its great and growing population. The pumping of circulat- 
ing water into the drainage canal and the Chicago and Calumet 
Rivers would, as pointed out in the testimony, carry whatever filth 
there would be in these rivers to the lake more rapidly. It is not 
clear that this co 


urse would be compatible with the interest of 
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navigation in the Chicago Harbor, and that there would be a seri- 
ous danger of contaminating the water supply and of creating 
offensive conditions at the bathing beaches of the city is quite 
evident. As to the water supply, it is urged that water-filtration 
plants should be constructed. The fact remains that the effluents 
from the sewage-treatment plants and the storm water must go 
somewhere, and if they are taken away from the lake and dis- 
charged through the canal at Lockport, both the danger to the 
water supply will be removed and conditions suitable to navigation 
can be maintained. 

“But if the effluent from the sewage-treatment plants and the 
storm water are to be discharged through the drainage canal at 
Lockport, it is well established that some flow from the lake will 
be required. This it appears should not be less than a mean 
annual diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per second, in addition to 
pumpage; and it does not at present appear that it is necessary 
that the diversion should exceed a mean annual amount of 1,500 
cubic feet per second, in addition to pumpage. 

“My conclusion is that, so far as the question can be deter- 
mined at this time, the interests of navigation in the Chicago 
River as a part of the port of Chicago, when the above-described 
sewage-treatment program has been carried out, will require that 
the flow of the drainage canal be discharged at Lockport, and that 
for this purpose there will be necessary a diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan of an annual average of not less than 1,000 cubic 
feet per second, and that it would be safer to allow a mean an- 
nual diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second, in addition to pump- 
age. Provision should be made for further examination, after the 
sewage-treatment plants have been completed, and the effect of 
the emuent therefrom with the storm-water flow on the navi- 
gable channels has been observed, to the end that the question of 
any further or other relief may have appropriate consideration in 
the light of actual conditions. 


“Tt was determined that the full effect of a mean annual diver- 
sion of 8,500 cubic feet per second of water from Lake Michigan 
at Chicago, through the drainage canal of the sanitary district, 
was to lower the levels of Lakes Michigan and Huron approxi- 
mately 6 inches at mean lake levels; the levels of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario approximately 5 inches at mean lake levels; and the levels 
of the connecting rivers, bays, and harbors, so far as they have 
the same mean levels as the above-mentioned lakes, to the same 
extent, respectively. On a similar calculation, the entire effect 
of a mean annual diversion * * * of 1,500 cubic feet per 
second would be a lowering of Lakes Michigan and Huron approxi- 
mately 1 inch at mean lake levels. It can hardly be maintained 
that a diversion not exceeding an annual average of 1,500 cubic 
feet per second would produce such a substantial injury to the 
complainants, when the fluctuations of lake levels due to other 
causes than diversions are considered, as to preclude attention to 
the serious consequences which may result from a failure to main- 
tain suitable conditions in the interest of navigation in case all 
flow at Lockport should be terminated.” 


Part II. Report of Alvord, Burdick & Howson, consulting x 

to the district engineer, Chicago, on disposal of the sewage of 
the Sanitary District of Chicago, dated April 16, 1925 
A standard of pollution for water not detrimental to navigation: 
Shall be practically free from settleable solids deposited in 2 


hours. 

Shall contain dissolved oxygen equal to or exceeding the bio- 
chemical oxygen demand of said liquid for 5 days when incubated 
at 20° C. 

Shall contain not less than three parts per million of dissolved 
oxygen. 
s s * 

We have made no allowance for the fact that more or less 
sewage from the Indiana-Calumet region now containing 180,000 
people, now reaches the Sag Canal in a more or less unpurified 
state. 


0 . . * . . * 


An important condition governing the bacterial destruction of 
sewage is that of oxygen supply, and, in general, it may be said 
that in the presence of an ample supply of oxygen the process 
of destruction will proceed to completion in an inoffensive manner, 
and that in the absence of an ample supply of oxygen the process 
of destruction will result in the production of offensive odors. 
In other words, aerobic conditions favor inoffensive destruction, 
whereas anaerobic conditions favor offensive destruction. 

* * * * . s * 

The sand filter, when properly designed, constructed, and op- 
erated, produces an effluent which is clear and sparkling, prac- 
tically free of suspended matter, very low in bacterial content, 
highly nitrified, and with an oxygen demand which is so low as 
to obviate any dilution requirement in a stream. The final 
effluents on the activated-sludge process of treatment have 
resembled sand-filter effluents with the exception that they have 
ordinarily not been so completely nitrified. The production of an 
effluent which will not need dilution falls within the scope of the 
possibilities of this method of treatment. 

. * > . * . * 

Recorded results indicate an improvement from the activated- 
sludge method of treatment as follows: Removal of 
solids, 94 percent; reduction in oxygen consumed, 91 per- 
cent; reduction in oxygen demand, 92 percent. We conclude that 
ih will be practicable to secure the following net efficiency in the 
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proposed santitary-district plant in the warmer or critical season 
of the year expressed in the percentage of the biochemical oxygen 
demand removed from the sewage compared to sewage as delivered 
before treatment: Activated sludge on domestic sewage, 92 per- 
cent; activated sludge on stockyard waste, 95 percent. 


Part III. Neu York v. New Jersey (256 U.S. 296) 


There is one point upon which all the experts called for the 
opposing parties agree, viz, that in the present state of learning 
upon the subject the amount of dissolved oxygen in water is the 
best index or measure of the degree to which it is polluted by 
organic substances, it seemingly being accepted by them all that 
upon the oxygen content in water depends its capacity for digest- 
ing sewage—that is for converting organic matter into inorganic 
and harmless substances by direct oxidation and by sustaining 
bacteria which assist in such conversion, 


* * . * * 0 * 


The witnesses agree that so long as there is sufficient dissolved 
oxygen in the water the process of digestion of the sewage will go 
forward without producing offensive odors and that when it sinks 
below a required percentage of saturation, such odors will appear, 
but, unfortunately, there is a wide divergence of opinion among 
them as to what the required lower percentage is. The opinions 
of seemingly well-qualified experts vary in giving from 25 percent 
to 50 percent of saturation as the amount of oxygen necessary to 
prevent the appearance of such offensive odors from decomposi- 
tion of organic matter. 


. * „ * * * „ 


We cannot withhold the suggestion, inspired by the considera- 
tion of this case, that the grave problem of sewage pre- 
sented by the large and growing populations living on the shores 
of New York Bay is one more likely to be wisely solved by coop- 
erative study and by conference and mutual concession on the 
part of the representatives of the States so vitally interested in 
it than by proceedings in any court however constituted. 


Part IV 
Tue SANITARY District oF CHICACO, 
September 19, 1933. 
Col. Dan I. SULTAN, d 


District Engineer, First Chicago District, 
i Chicago, Ill. 

Dran Sm: In accordance with your request of September 15, I 
am handing you herewith a memorandum from the sanitary 
standpoint on the flow requirements in the upper Ilinois water- 
way. I would also refer to some notes taken from the testimony 
in the case of Wisconsin et al. v. Illinois et al. in the hearings 
before the special master, Hon. Charles E. Hughes. (See pp. 14-17, 
Pearse, American Society of Civil Engineers’ paper.) These illus- 
trate the various standards that have been proposed by students 
of the sanitary condition of the Des Plaines-Illinois Rivers. 

The table appended shows the results of calculations made pri- 
marily for a preliminary study of the waterway situation from a 
sanitary-engineering standpoint, Such calculations are a first 
approximation, and, as such, omit several factors which will affect 
the situation adversely, such as sludge deposits, storm-water over- 
flows, etc. Consequently at present I view them as low rather 
than high. 

For a general statement of the Illinois River problem, I refer 
you to the September issue of Civil (pp. 485-489). 
As this was somewhat abridged by the editor, a blueprint copy 
of the manuscript is enclosed, in which you will find the follow- 
ing topics of interest, so I do not repeat them in the memo- 
randum: 

Standards, pages 14-17. 

Flow, pages 15-16. 

My statement has been prepared in a rather short time for the 
thorough anaiysis which a complete answer to your question de- 
mands. However, I hope you wili glance over the American 
Society of Civil Engineers’ paper and the notes, as I feel certain 
that one point is clear—that an average annual diversion of 1,500 
cubic feet per second is inadequate. 


Yours very truly, 
LANGDON PEARSE, Sanitary Engineer. 
FLOW REQUIREMENTS FOR ILLINOIS WATERWAY FROM THE SANITARY 
STANDPOINT 


The flow requirements for the Illinois waterway from a sanitary 
standpoint will depend on several factors: 

1. The degree of treatment the works of the sanitary district of 
Chicago can continuously maintain: (a) Reduction of biochemical 
oxygen demand; (b) removal of matter. 

2. The amount and conditions of storm overflow from the va- 
rious sewer outlets (some 314) within the sanitary district of 


Chicago. 

8. The flow required for flushing subsequent to heavy precipi- 
tation. 

4. The standards which are set up for the waterway: (1) Cleanli- 
ness; (2) freedom from odor; (3) fish life. 

5. The development of water power. 

6. The flow of the tributaries entering the upper river. 

7. The prevalence of an ice sheet under winter conditions. 

Degree of treatment: The degree of treatment was set up in the 
litigation as 85 percent for complete treatment as an .annual 
average on the whole scheme. Based on sewage treated at our 
north-side works, somewhat higher results have been obtained, 
monthly average reductions in the biochemical oxygen demand 


having run up to 90 percent and occasionally to 95 percent. Nor- 
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mal average operations, however, cannot be expected to exceed 
percent. s 

The removal of suspended matter is important to prevent forma- 
tion of sludge banks. However, not all the suspended solids are 
removed. Approximately 10 percent escape with the effluent. 
The oxygen demand of the effluent includes the demand of these 
solids, but they may contribute to local conditions of deoxygena- 
tion by stranding and creating an excessive demand for oxygen. 

Storm overflows: Storm overflows are important, because nearly 
the entire sanitary district is sewered on the combined plan. Thus 
at times of storm (and on an average there may be 55 a year) the 
interceptors will fill up and municipal sewers overflow, 

Taw sewage, mixed with storm water, to the river or channel. 

Flushing requirements: To clean up the waterways in the port 
of Chicago after a storm, flushing will be necessary. At time of 
overfiow, various amounts of raw sewage may pass to the stream. 
Figures prepared by Mr. H. P. Ramey and Professor Woodward 
for the Wisconsin case indicate that an annual average around 
2,500 to 2,700 cubic feet per second may be required for flushing 
purposes in the branches of the Chicago River and the Calumet 
River, the North Shore, Calumet-Sag, and Main Channel after 
overflow storms. Such flows may be used in a relatively short 
period at much higher actual rates. 

Standards: Standards for the stream conditions were discussed 
in the litigation. (See Pearse, Illinois River paper, pp. 14-17.) 
For references, see: 

The Disposal of the Sewage of the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
a report to the district engineer, United States engineer office, 
Chicago, Alvord, Burdick, & Howson (1925). 

Report to Chief of Engineers, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, 
document 4, dated March 3, 1926, Maj. R. W. Putnam. 

Report of Engineering Board of Review, part III, appendix I 
(1925), H. P. Eddy et al. 

Testimony of H. P. Eddy; testimony of General Jadwin. 

As a general basis, any tentative standard would seem to require 
maintaining at least 3 per million dissolved oxygen in the 
Des Plaines and Illinois Rivers. The maintenance of freedom from 
odor in the absence of sludge banks requires the presence of some 
dissolved oxygen. The margin of safety between complete deoxy- 
genation and the presence of appreciable dissolved oxygen cannot 
be estimated so closely as to make it possible to adjust the dilution 
so that one or two parts per million of dissolved oxygen will always 
be present. To maintain a factor of safety in preventing a nuisance, 
a minimum of three parts per million seems fair. This will also 
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serve to maintain fish life, although many authorities recom- 
mend somewhat higher figures, because of the fact that such a 
figure presents practically no factor of safety for fish life. 

Water power: The development of water power will practically 
stop all reaeration at dams, which is now of value in the self- 
purification of the river. I have assumed that by 1939 water 
power will have been utilized at Brandon Road, Dresden Island, 
Marseilles, and Starved Rock. 

Flow of tributaries: The flow of the tributaries is important, as 
you will see from the additional table I offer, besides the two in 
the American Society of Civil Engineers’ paper. However, the flow 
is usually low when most needed, in the dry weather of the 
summer months. 

Winter conditions: Another factor which may upset any budget- 
ing of water on an annual basis is the ice sheet. This will depend 
on variations in winter conditions. Computations of the Eddy 
committee indicate that in severe winters 50 percent more flow 
may be required than in the normal summer, because of the effect 
of an extended ice sheet in shutting off re-aeration. 

Oxygen balance: The g Board of Review set forth 
concisely the problem of oxygen balance (p. 244). (Eddy et al.) 

“The sources of demand on the dissolved oxygen of the water in 
the canal system and Des Plaines-Illinois Rivers may be enumerated 
as follows: 

“Untreated sewage: Nonsettleable or liquid portion; flowing 
solids prior to deposition; sludge deposits, including gas-lifted 
solids.” 

Effluents: The oxygen demand of the sludge deposits in the past 
has been very important, being estimated at practically as much 
as the original demand of the raw sewage. 

“The sources of oxygen supply in the canal system and Des 
Plaines-Illinois Rivers may be enumerated as follows: 

“Dissolved oxygen in water drawn from Lake Michigan; dis- 
solved oxygen in effluents from complete treatment; available 
oxygen in form of nitrates and nitrites in effluents from complete 
treatment; oxygen absorbed from the air by re-aeration; dissolved 
oxygen from tributary streams; oxygen given off by chlorophyll 
bearing micro-organisms.” 

The available oxygen in the form of nitrates and nitrites in the 
eflluents from complete treatment is not drawn upon until the 
dissolved oxygen of the water of the stream becomes substantially 
exhausted. Hence, for the conditions proposed, the nitrates and 
nitrites are not available as a direct source of oxygen. 


Estimated orygen conditions in the sanitary district of Chicago, end of 1938 
[Effect with 85- and 90-percent reduction of biochemical oxygen demand; summer conditions; dissolved oxygen in parts per million lake water] 


Locality 


Just below north shore plant outfall . „ͤU 
North branch at junction, Chicago River. 
Below junction. 
Above Fifty-second Avenue 
Below Fifty-second Avenue. 
Main channel above Sag 

Calumet-Sag Channel at Calumet plant outfall 
Calumet-Sag Channel at Sag. 
Main channel below Sag 


Prem ys, ppp 
2883888888 


| 
> 
2 


AL 
SBS. 


BRI 


3,500 cu- 
bic feet 


90 per- 90 per- 85 per- 
cent cent cent cent 
5.65 6. 05 6.35 6.35 6. 73 6. 73 6. 85 
—.10 1.94 1. 70 3, 32 3.79 4.83 4.38 
4.10 5.06 5.32 6, 00 646 6, 84 6.95 
2.86 4.10 4.35 5. 38 5. 97 6. 53 6. 69 
4.03 4 4. 63 5. 23 5. 65 6. 02 6. 24 
4 1. 46 1.03 2.97 3.39 4. 56 4.72 
6.70 6. 70 7.00 7.00 7.30 7.30 7.47 
3. 51 3.42 3.74 4.91 5. 63 6. 25 6.45 
88 1.72 1.42 3.23 3.74 4.82 5.20 
—. 08 80 .33 2.49 2.93 4,32 4.61 
—. 46 62 —.12 2.21 2 58 4.10 4.35 
—.19 80 —. 0 221 221 3.94 4.03 
97 1,73 57 2.83 2.70 4.25 4.28 
88 1.55 40 271 2.46 4.10 4.11 
2.56 3.09 1.85 3.80 3.30 4.77 4. 58 
3.17 3.72 2.51 4.31 3.71 5.07 4.99 
3.48 3.97 2.81 4. 50 3. 89 5.17 5.07 
3. 89 4.32 3. 25 4. 80 4.00 5.27 4.97 
7.76 7.80 6. 98 7. 4 7. 50 7. 84 6. 58 


Computations have been made, as of 1939, as a first approxima- 
tion, based on diversions from Lake Michigan of 800, 1,000, 1,500, 
2,500, and 3,500 cubic feet per second. These are based only on an 
oxygen balance between the oxygen demand of the sewage-works 
effluents versus the dissolved oxygen present in the effluents, plus 
the oxygen from diluting water, whether from the lake or tribu- 
taries plus the oxygen absorbed from the air. The computations 
take no account of the presence of sludge deposits, the presence of 
piany growths or other elements which would increase the demand 
or oxygen and reduce thereby the content of dissolved oxygen. 
No account is taken of re-aeration over dams, on the assumption 
that the water power will be developed. No account is taken of 
pollution from the municipalities and industries in Lake County, 
Ind. The effect of the local pollution from urban and rural popu- 
lation as well as industries on the Des Plaines and Illinois Rivers 
is also omitted. 

These figures indicate that a diversion of 800, 1,000, or 1,500 is 
too low, with 85-percent reduction of the biochemical oxygen 
demand, to provide reasonable conditions in the Des Plaines and 
Illinois Rivers from to Starved Rock. With 90- 
percent reduction and 1,500 cubic feet per second diversion, there 


is still a zone of low dissolved oxygen from Lockport to Marseilles, 
and unreasonable conditions might develop. 

Consequently, the conclusion is inevitable that an average an- 
nual diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second is inadequate, even 
though all the sewage and industrial wastes be completely treated, 
coming from the cities in the sanitary district and on the upper 
Des Plaines and Illinois Rivers and in Lake County, Ind. 

The significance of these figures comes about from the fact that 
with an annual average diversion, say, of 1,500 cubic feet per sec- 
ond, the necessary budgeting of the flow brings about a flow of 
around 800 cubic feet per second for 6 months of the year. Any 
specified amount of diversion on an annual basis will be subject 
to substantial reduction during dry weather, due to the necessity 
of budgeting the flow and using higher diversions during and 
following periods of storms. ` 

Estimates based on a 3,500 cubic feet per second diversion and 
85-percent reduction of biochemical oxygen demand indicate a 
minimum dissolved oxygen content around 4 parts per million. 
This is a much safer figure. If 90-percent treatment is attained, 
some factor of safety accrues. 
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POPULATION 


If the diversion is to take care of the deficit in dissolved oxygen, 
it must be related to the population tributary in the sanitary 
district, both actual and equivalent from industries. Looking 
ahead, the following figures may be informative. The populations 
for the sanitary district for the years 1900 to 1930 are computed 
from the respective United States census. For the years 1940 to 
1980, the populations are estimated. The industrial waste equiva- 
lents are the same as estimated for the engineering board of review 
in 1924. 


Domestic and equivalent population in the sanitary district 


Industrial | Toatl equiv- 
Domestic alent 


equivalent 


A fixed diversion over a term of years will prove unsatisfactory 
because of the growth of population and industry, with a conse- 
quent increase in residual pollution. The fallacy of fixing a diver- 
sion as of 1938 and expecting it to be adequate in 1970 is clearly 
revealed by the estimates of population and equivalent, which 
show approximately 40-percent increase between 1940 and 1970. 

i PLANT GROWTHS 

With the diversions in mind, such as 1,500 cubic feet per second, 
there would be a large proportion of sewage effluent in the total 
flow. With such a mixture “the nitrate and bon dioxide con- 
tent would be relatively high, and this would stimulate plant 
growth in the stream, which might of itself cause objectionable 
conditions, as has been the case elsewhere. Conditions will be 
particularly fayorable for such growths on account of the low 
natural dry-weather flow of the stream as compared with the flow 
of effluent and on account of the pools created by the navigation 
dams.” (H. P. Eddy et al., Engineering Board of Review, p. 248.) 

EDDY COMMITTEE CONCLUSION 
After studying all the factors involved, the Eddy committee 
re ; 
It would seem unwise to estimate less than 1 cubic 
foot per second of diluting water per 1,000 total population (in- 
cluding industrial wastes equivalent population) tributary to the 
treatment plants.” 

Applied to the estimated 1940 population this would be 6,700 
cubic feet per second. 

CONFIRMATION BY OTHERS 


Alvord, Burdick & Howson, in their report to the district engi- 
neer, after describing what they regard as a reasonable standard 
for maximum pollution (p. 3), state (p. 8): “Activated sludge 
treatment is required to meet the 1945 conditions with but 4,167 
cubic feet per second flow available.” (This was estimated to 
mean 2,517 cubic feet per second net diversion as of 1940.) 

And then, “Required works with 2,000 cubic feet per second 
flow: With a flow as small as 2,000 cubic feet per second, there is 
no practicable way of meeting the pollution standard herein sug- 

(This was estimated to mean 350 cubic feet per second 
net diversion as of 1940.) The flows mentioned by Alvord, Burdick 
& Howson are total flows at Lockport (p. 79). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Assuming complete treatment (85-90 percent) as of the year 
1939: 

1. An average annual diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second 
from Lake Michigan is insufficient to provide reasonable condi- 
tions in the Illinois Waterway and would not provide a waterway 
with free, easy, and unobstructed conditions for navigation. 

2. A minimum diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per second is like- 
wise insufficient. 

3. A minimum diversion of approximately 3,000 cubic feet per 
second may prove sufficient for waterway purposes. 

4. On an average annual diversion basis, 3,500 cubic feet per 
second seems a minimum figure to set for waterway purposes. 

5. A maximum diverison requirement would be based on 1 
cubic foot per second per 1,000 population equivalent (including 
industrial wastes). 

6. A reasonable average annual diversion for the period around 
1940 would seem to be 4,500 cubic feet per second for waterway 


urposes. 
8 7. Provision zamna be made for latitude in diversion to care 
for flushing after storms, secondary nuisances from plant growth, 
and ee developed by extended ice sheet in the winter 
mon 

8. Provision should be made for extension or adjustment every 
5 or 10 years to take account of changes in population and in- 
dustry, as well as to take advantage of operating experience. 
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The above statements are set forth without reference to the 
diversion required to control reversals of the Chicago and Calumet 


Rivers. 
LANGDON PEARSE, 
Sanitary Engineer. 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS MADE IN CONNECTION WITH REPORT 


(Only sheets nos. 2, 3, and 8-10 are printed in this document. 
Copies of the other sheets can be procured from the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, Washington, D.C., at cost 
of reproduction.) 
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REGULATION OF COMMUNICATIONS AGENCIES 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, since the Senate seems to be 
engaged in the discussion on subjects other than that of the 
pending bill, I desire to take this opportunity to discuss for 
a few minutes another matter that I haye intended to discuss 
for several days. 

When the President sent his message asking for a com- 
munications bill to Congress the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. SCHALL] issued a statement in which he said it was an 
attempt to bring about censorship of the newspapers and the 
press of the country. The bill had not then been introduced, 
I did not think the statement was worth answering for the 
reason that I thought the Senator was simply under a 
misapprehension. 

I find that since then former Senator Reed, of Missouri, 
has given expression to a similar criticism. I find that the 
newspapers have taken up Senator ScHaALL’s statement and 
former Senator Reed’s statement, and the impression seems 
to be going abroad that by the establishing of the communi- 
cations commission which is provided for in the bill that 
was introduced in compliance with the message of the Presi- 
dent, it is proposed to have some kind of censorship or some 
kind of licensing, or some kind of governmental control of 
the newspapers, or of the dissemination of news in this 
country. 

I simply desire to say that there is no foundation in theory 
or in fact for such an idea. There is nothing in any law on 
the statute books today that gives the Government any 
power whatsoever over the dissemination of news, or as to 
what messages shall go over the telegraph or the telephone 
wires. 

The radio law expressly prohibits any kind of censorship 
by the managers of radio stations. Radio stations are 
licensed to use certain frequencies in order to prevent inter- 
ference. There is necessarily a limit to the number of radio 
stations that can operate. There is no limit to the number 
of newspapers that can be printed nor has it ever been 
suggested there should be such a limit. 

The bill which has been introduced by Representative 
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Commerce, and by myself, as Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, simply writes into law the 
existing provisions relating to the control of the telephone 
and telegraph business now contained in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and the provisions of the radio law as they relate 
to radio regulation now being enforced by the Federal Radio 
Commission. There are some few changes. There are new 
provisions as to holding companies, subsidiaries, and affili- 
ated companies, as they relate to telephone and telegraph, 
and there are some few new additions regarding certain 
details of radio regulation, but they all go to the matter of 
regulating the business. 

I am sure it was never even in the thought of the Presi- 
dent that anything should be done by the proposed com- 
munications commission, either now or in the future, that 
would in any way hamper or hinder anyone from sending 
anything he wants to send over the wires, or over the radio 
in the radio common-carrier service, and I should be as 
strongly opposed to any such proposal as any man outside 
of this body, in the newspaper business or otherwise. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is to make effec- 
tive the power now written into the Interstate Commerce 
Act of control of telephone and telegraph business in this 
country. The Interstate Commerce Commission have been 
so busy regulating the railroads that they have not had 
time to give real consideration to the problems in connec- 
tion with rate regulation of telephones and telegraph, and it 
is only in recent years that the communications business has 
been big enough to demand the attention of those who use 
it from the standpoint of getting rate regulation. 

So I want to make it clear that there is not only nothing 
in the proposed bill but there is no idea of putting anything 
in the proposed law that would ever, in any way, interfere 
with the freedom of the press or the freedom of anybody 
to send news anywhere, any time, by any means of com- 
munication. 

I would not make these statements, Mr. President, if it 
were not for the fact that because of the statements of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. ScHaLL] and of former Sena- 
tor Reed, of Missouri, there seems to be an impression that 
by this proposed communications bill it is proposed to reach 
out and take over the control of the dissemination of news 
or the dissemination of information by the people of this 
country through their communications service and I desire 
to correct that mistaken idea. In fact we are reenacting 
the prohibition of censorship in the radio law, and there is 
no reason or suggestion from any source that I know about 
even to consider any proposal that would in any way hinder 
the free communication of the people of this country. 

What we desire to do is to have a body of men charged 
with authority who can study the situation and make it pos- 
sible for the people who have the 20,000,000 of telephones in 
this country over which go 27,000,000,000 conversations every 
year have some chance of getting the rates lowered. They 
have no such chance now. Ninety-eight percent of the tele- 
phone business of this country is within the States. The 
State commissions cannot regulate it. Because of the hold- 
ing company that reaches down and controls the telephone 
business in every community, because of the interrelated 
contracts between the parent company and these subsidiary 
companies all over America, the State commissions find 
themselves helpless, the State courts cannot reach the in- 
terstate companies, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has never had the power to handle the holding com- 
panies. So this is a proposal to make rate regulation effec- 
tive in the telephone and the telegraph business, which it 
has never been, and also to set up rate regulation and con- 
trol of the common-carrier radio business of this country. 


AIR-MAIL CASUALTIES 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the morning press announces 
two more deaths along the air-mail flyers. I read the head- 
lines: 

Four Army flyers die in three plane crashes; mail toll now 10. 

Ship for Salt Lake City hits power line, burns at Cheyenne, 


Killing two young lieutenants. 
Florida and Ohio mishaps fatal to two. 
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Victim on Newark-Cleveland route had flown only 24 hours 
before being drafted to service. 


That brings the fatalities in the Army flying to 10 in that 
many days. I think the time has come when we ought to 
take some action to take these boys out of the air. Before 
the day is over I shall offer a resolution to that effect, re- 
questing the President to do so, and I hope the Senate will 
give it favorable consideration. 

As tending to indicate that the country would be glad to 
have such action taken, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recor several editorials upon the subject. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: ? 


[From the Newark Sunday Ledger, Feb. 11, 1934] 
WRT KL Cow on Mere Suspicion MILKMAN STOLE THE CREAM? 
By L. T. Russell 


No act of a more disturbing nature has come out of Washing- 
ton during the short life of the present administration than the 
arbitrary cancelation of some 40 air-mail contracts and a substitu- 
tion of Government planes to perform that service. 

The public and, we trust, Congress will see in this just another 
step for the Government to fasten its tentacles deeper into the 
vitals of private business and industry. 

Nobody has been tried, much less found guilty. That there 
has been fraud appears obvious. But it is not in keeping with the 
established process of this Government to take such a snap judg- 
ment on sọ vital a problem without an orderly and legal h 
for anybody, without any judicial proceedings whatever, without 
a record made of evidence showing just what crime has been com- 
ari by whom committed, and to what extent damage has been 

one. 

The Federal Government air-mail annual appropriation up until 
last year was around $19,000,000, but the last Congress reduced it 
to 15 millions. 

We have no record of how much this has been exceeded, but 
several times this sum is being deliberately wasted by the C.W.A. 
and half a dozen other alphabetical tripods every 24 hours in a 
frankly confused effort to give industry a little momentum, to 
give employment to the idle, with not the slightest pretense that 
there are any net material benefits to result from the billions 
being thrown into the countless communities throughout the 
land. 

Furthermore, there is already indisputable evidence of political 
crookedness and graft in the C.W.A. in almost every community 
where it is operating throughout the Nation. 

There would have been just as much wisdom in issuing a proc- 
lamation destroying the whole C.W.A. program and shutting off 
the entire expenditure as there is in this ex parte proceeding of 
killing the aviation cow because some milkman is suspected of 
having stolen some cream. 

We repeat that there appears no escaping the fact that this 
unfortunate situation has been seized upon in furtherance of a 
program of the Government dominating all business and industry 
and in building up a still bigger army of Government employees 
and bureaus. 

To us it appears the most inexcusable piece of industrial de- 
struction that has ever come to our notice at a moment when the 
Nation is bleeding itself white to put more life into all industry. 

There is a way provided for the Government to recapture any 
losses it may have sustained through collusion and crookedness, if 
any, between certain air-mail companies and certain former public 
officials. 

There is a way provided in our Constitution and our law to 
punish the guilty in both instances. This should be done with 
speed and effectiveness, 

But to strike down at one blow so vital an infant industry as 
aviation, let us repeat, is the most destructive act of the present 
administration. 

From its very inception it has been the policy and practice of 
this Government to subsidize, either directly or indirectly, every 
worthy infant industry. 

On that policy and through that practice we have grown from 
nothing to the greatest industrial nation on earth. 

On many occasions we have seen a milk-fed kitten grow into 
a catamount that clawed its wet nurse, but so far it has not been 
found necessary to strike down at one blow the industry itself 
in order to punish the guilty. 

Aviation is our newest and, at the same time, in view of inter- 
nutional problems, the most vital of all the new undertakings in 
our industrial life, in time of peace and in time of war. 

If this wholesale and indiscriminate edict of slaughter is car- 
ried out, it will mean thousands of pilots, copilots, hostesses, and 
airport employees with special training will join the army of un- 
employed; that many small air transport companies will be de- 
stroyed, resulting in a further swelling of the monopoly <avorites; 
and that hundreds of towns and small cities that have made ter- 
rific sacrifices to build and maintain airports will see their invest- 
ments and their pride swept away. 

Is it possible the Washington politicians know no way of get- 
ting rid of the wart on the neck except to behead the patient? 

We do not believe the Roosevelt administration can afford to 
follow out this destructive program to its discreditable and dis- 
astrous finality. 
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[Editorial from the Pittsburgh N Monday, Feb. 12. 
1 


THE An-Mart. CONTRACTS 

Postmaster General Farley's abrogation of all domestic air-mail 
contracts and the President's order to the Army to take over the 
work within a week came with such suddenness that the public’s 
reaction is somewhat uncertain and confused at the moment. 

Where there has been collusion and fraud, the companies im- 
plicated should lose their contracts; and if there is evidence to 
warrant criminal prosecution of individuals, that should also be 
pushed by the Justice Department. On the other hand, it would 
seem that the companies and their officers should at least have 
a chance to be heard before final action is taken. 

The Senate investigation has proceeded far enough to warrant 
the most searching and thorough scrutiny of the whole system of 
awarding these contracts, but not to the point that would war- 
rant blanket condemnation of every company that is now carry- 
ing mail. The only reasonable assumption is that more complete 
and damaging facts are in the hands of the President and Post- 
master General than have yet been brought out—and if this is 
so, the information should be made available to the public. 

Despite repeated requests from operators of the leading com- 
panies to testify, Chairman Brack of the Senate committee has 
not yet seen fit to call them. If the investigation is to avoid the 
charge of bias or partiality, it should certainly demonstrate its 
willingness to get both sides of the story. 

It is very doubtful whether the Army will be able to take over 
the mail routes and furnish adequate service on such short 
notice. It will need new equipment and additional trained per- 
sonnel, and the initial cost to the Government is likely to be 
very heavy. It was re from Washington Sunday that if 

ments cannot be completed for the entire existing net- 
work of service, it will be ina ted between the 12 Federal 
Reserve bank cities. Certainly Pittsburgh, which has had the 
advantage of first-class service on both East-West and North- 
South lines, will not take kindly to a program that would even 
temporarily cut that off. 

R. W. Robbins, a Pittsburgher and now head of T.W.A., is taking 
a leading part in the fight for a hearing before the Postmaster 
General's order takes effect. He declares that there was never any 
collusion on the part of his company, states that no correspond- 
ence with the Post Office Department has been lost or destroyed, 
recalls that his company’s contract was awarded after competitive 
bidding, points out that it has been seeking a chance to be heard, 
and that over the 3-year period it has been mail it has 
not only not made money but has lost a million and a quarter. 
He further points out that the Postmaster General is empowered 
to reduce contract rates at will whenever they appear too high, 
and that his company has offered to carry mail for the postage paid 
by the public. 

Certainly the Government should want to look further into 
these contentions. In striking at those who may be guilty of the 
charges made it should make every effort not to injure others if 
they can demonstrate their innocence. The effect of the order is 
so drastic that it is quite likely some ground will be found for 
reconsideration in part at least until the hearings requested can 
be held. 


[Will Rogers’ article In Kansas City Star, Feb. 12, 1934] 
WILL Is STUNNED BY THE Am-Man. CLEAN-UP ORDER 
Santa Monica, CaL., February 11. 
To the Star: 


What's all the hundreds of plane pilots and the thousands of 
people who make an honest living in the airplane business going 
to do? It's like finding a crooked railroad president, then stopping 
all the trains. 

You are going to lose some fine boys in these Army fiyers, who 
are marvelously trained in their line but not in night cross-coun- 
try flying in rain and snow. 

I trust an air line, for I know that that pilot has flown that 
course hundreds of times. He knows it in the dark. Neither 
could the mail pilots do the Army flyers’ stunts and their close- 
formation flying. 

I do wish they would prosecute the crook, but not make a great, 
growing industry—where 99 percent are hard working and honest— 
suffer. 

I hope they don’t stop every industry where they find crooked- 
ness at the top. 

Yours, 
WILL ROGERS. 


[Editorial from the New York Sun, Monday, Feb. 12, 1934] 
Day IN Count, PLEASE! 


Nobody doubts that there have been irregularities and injus- 
tices in the conduct of the air-mail business. Almost every pio- 
neer industry is plagued with these evils. Nobody doubts that 
the public is indignant over the attempt of some officeholders of 
the Hoover administration to hide details of the relations between 
the Government and the air-mail contractors. 

But no amount of public indignation can justify the Roosevelt 
administration in junking all the contracts without proof that 
all are stained. Even if collusion in bidding were proved against 
9 of 10 contractors, that would not excuse the wrecking of the 
innocent tenth company. The best that can be said for the 
drastic action that has been taken is that it is a gesture in the 
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“punitive cleansing" expedition upon which the administration 
has set out, But would not the Republican offenders be as well 
shamed by the exposure of the guilty contractors as by the ruin of 
all the contractors, including the innocent? 

Before President Roosevelt and Postmaster General Farley con- 
summate the program which they have announced they should 
weigh the effect that it will have upon commercial flying in 
peace and in war. Largely because of the attraction of postal 
contracts this country has built up the best air-transport system 
in the world. Regardless of pecuniary scandals, the existing forces 
cannot be scrapped without abandoning what would be a power- 
ful auxiliary in war. The Commander in Chief of the Army should 
remember that and remember also that if he goes through with 
what is threatened he is going to put 4,000 guiltless men in the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

This “punitive cleansing” should proceed in order. It is not 
necessary to lynch a whole industry to get at the offenders in it. 
Nor does public indignation do away with the ancient necessity of 
giving the accused his day in court. As Colonel Lindbergh bluntly 
tells him, the President’s action “does not discriminate between 
innocence and guilt and places no premium on honest business.” 


Editorial from the New York Herald Tribune, Tuesday, Feb. 
13, 1934] 


Tue Raw DEAL 


The sudden act of the President in wiping out the Air Mail 
Service of the Nation with a stroke of Mr. Farley's pen is by no 
means the first sensational gesture which the present administra- 
tion has made. But, it seems plainly, the longer the record is 
studied, the more high handed and the least defensible it becomes. 

Intimations now arrive that no intention of destroying private 
aviation exists. But if the desire was simply to rewrite contracts 
and preserve the business intact, the sensational means pursued 
only become the more outrageous. The testimony thus far pre- 
sented affects only a few companies out of the 30 and more in 
operation. The bulk of the companies have had no opportunity 
to be heard in their own defense. If this is really the “new 
deal”, it should plainly be qualified by the addition of a few old- 
fashioned American principles of fair play and horse sense. 

It now appears that the whole country is to suffer for the 
performance through a serious reduction in the Air Mail Service. 
The bright and confident notion that the Army could take over 
the whole job within a few days has been found to be just not so. 
An important service of communication and commerce is to be 
handicapped here and now, in the name of goodness knows what 
principles of recovery or reform. 

The question of subsidy frankly involved in the old contracts 
is apparantly yet to be studied by the administration. There is 
talk of payment on a basis of mail actually carried. But such a 
system would unquestionably destroy a large part of the great 
service which is the brilliant achievement of American aviation 
today. Nothing could be clearer than that, to make a striking 
political gesture, the President has imperiled a striking American 
success, perhaps the Nation's outstanding achievemént in the 
field of invention and organization in recent years. 

Just when every effort is being made to speed up the wheels of 
trade, the administration threatens to curtail an important new 
industry, jeopardizing the jobs not only of pilots, but of hundreds 
of ground men at the fields, to say nothing of employees in the 
airplane factories and offices. When Colonel Lindbergh, with 
great restraint of language, raised his voice in protest, speaking 
of matters in which he was extraordinarily expert, the best the 
White House secretariat could think to reply was to attack the 
good faith of his utterance. 

It is, in our judgment, not the airplane industry but the ad- 
ministration which has been placed on the defensive by this high- 
handed performance. 


[Editorial from the New York Times, Tuesday, Feb. 13, 1934] 
THE OTHER SIDE 


Colonel Lindbergh's respectful protest to the President against 
condemning aviation companies without giving them a hearing 
evidently put nerves at the White House a little on edge. Here 
was a man who could not be held up to scorn as a mere tool of 
corrupt and privileged interests. It is one thing to dismiss a 
corporation man as necessarily selfish and prejudiced, but quite 
another to make light of a national hero. Consequently the only 
thing alleged against Colonel Lindbergh by one of the President's 
secretaries is that the conventions and proprieties had been vio- 
lated. A telegram sent to the President should not be given to the 
press at the same time. Mr. Early of the White House secretarial 
staff is really grieved over the irregularity of making public a 
communication to the President of the United States before giv- 
ing him an opportunity to deal with it in his customary way. 
The President’s secretary is, in fact, oppressed with a fear that 
Colonel Lindbergh had 4 sneaking desire to do what he did “for 


publicity purposes.” 

Well, in the matter of publicity, or whatever you may call it, the 
colonel was only echoing what was said in the Senate of the 
United States on Saturday. The sole point of Colonel Lindbergh's 
telegram was that the President had condemned out of hand men 
and companies whose explanation or defense he had not first 
sought to obtain. Turn now to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Sat- 
urday, February 10. For the most part the proceedings of the 
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Senate that day looked Ifke the record of an examination in the 
police court. But before it was concluded, or at least before the 
Senate had adopted any resolution, Senator AUSTIN, of Vermont, 
made the following protest: 

“J think it is a matter of note which should appear in the 
record that important witnesses who ought to be called to rep- 
resent air-mail operators who have been publicly stigmatized as 
guilty of fraud have not been heard as yet; and the evidence 
necessary to enable the committee to ascertain correctly whether 
fraud has occurred or not is not all in. As one member of the 
committee, I desire to go on record as not ready to pass upon 
that question until the evidence is in and men charged with 
wrongdoing have an opportunity to be heard.” 

Senator Brack, of Alabama, fussily objected that all this was 
irrelevant, although he admitted the right of any Senator to 
express himself as he pleased. Thereupon Senator AUSTIN 
resumed: 

“Mr, President, if I may be permitted, I do not willingly sub- 
ject myself to castigation by the chairman of the committee and 
remain silent under it. I assume that it is the duty of the Senate 
to present the case as it is, and fully, so that they may have an 
opportunity to make a complete answer if they see fit to do 60. 
If it is going to appear here in this court that the evidence has 
been taken upon the subject of fraud—which, of course, is the 
basis, the real foundation, of this charge of contempt—I think 
they are entitled to know that we do not all consider that the 
evidence has been fully presented yet.” 

It will be noted that this is precisely the point, and almost the 
sole point, which Colonel Lindbergh pressed in his telegram to 
the President. If a Senator of the United States can do it with- 
out being rebuked, why not an expert in aviation like Colonel 
Lindbergh? Happily, there are signs that the administration at 
Washington is reconsidering its too hasty and too sweeping deci- 
sion in the matter of the air-mail contracts. A plain intimation 
is given, not only in the Post Office Department but in Congress, 
that new air-mail contracts will be given to private companies 
untouched by scandal. Rates and conditions of pay and perform- 
ance may be altered. But the Government will not persist in 
its first apparent determination to wipe out our whole system 
of commercial flying. The authorities now show an inclination 
to hear the other side”, which in an impulsive action they at 
first seemed determined not to do. 


[Editorial appearing in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette Feb. 14, 1934, 
and in all Paul Block newspapers] 


THE LINDBERGH TELEGRAM 


The only official comment on Colonel Lindbergh's protest 
against indiscriminate cancelation of air-mail contracts without 

anting the companies concerned a hearing was a statement 
12 — one of the President's secretaries to the effect that it was 
bad form to release the contents of the telegram to the public 
before its receipt at the White House. 

Possibly this was a slight error in official etiquette, but it does 
not alter in the slightest the force of the colonel’s argument. 
If the administration feels as strongly on the subject as indicated 
it should advise some of its own representatives—notably General 
Johnson—to adhere to the same rules. It is also only fair to 
point out that the abruptness of the Postmaster General's action 
left little time to observe the usual amenities, since quick action 
was essential if the disorganization of the industry feared by 
Colonel Lindbergh was to be avoided. 

No adequate answer has yet been given to Colonel Lindbergh’s 
statement that—“ None can rightfully object to drastic action 
being taken provided the guilt implied is first established, but 
it is the right of any American individual or organization to 
receive a fair trial. Your present action does not discriminate 
between innocence and guilt and places no premium on honest 
business.” 

Contracts, of course, should be canceled if any fraud is con- 
nected with them, but is it unfair to ask that guilt should first be 
proven? If the postal administrators have information on the 
matter, why not let the public know about it. 

Pav. Brock, Publisher. 


[Editorial from the Sun, Thursday, Feb. 15, 1934] 
Mn. Faruey’s CASE 

Postmaster General Farley’s letter defending his cancelation of 
the air-mail contracts contains few details not already familiar. 
The Sun’s Washington correspondence yesterday gave a complete 
picture of the goings on in 1930, when P General Brown 
brought 15 of the aviation companies together for the purpose of 
agreeing on routes—if for nothing else. Mr. Farley insists that 
“every corporation whose contracts I annulled, or its predecessor 
or its subsidiary corporation”, had representatives in the 1930 
conferences. These meetings and the fruits they produced were, 
he says, contrary to law. He sees “conspiracy or collusion, with 
the possible exception of the National Parks Airways, which will 
be given further consideration.” Even if there were only one 
innocent corporation, surely it should not suffer for the sins of 
others. 

It may be that the evidence will result in the conviction of 
some of the parties to the alleged collusion. If corruption existed, 
the cancelation of a contract is not sufficient penalty. But the 
case so far presented does not justify the wholesale action of the 
Roosevelt administration in jolting an important industry, dis- 
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the alr-mall system, and throwing thousands of men 
out of work. The law of 1872 gives the Postmaster General the 
right to cancel a contract tainted with collusion, but it does not 
instruct him to cancel before the collusion has been established 
beyond question. Incidentally, it must be a mocking thought to 
the accused that the thing they are said to have done clandes- 
tinely in 1930 against the law of 1872—that is, the agreement 
on routes—could have been openly in 1934, under the benign 
provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act, a measure 
designed in part to stimulate business by eliminating needless 
competition. 


[Editorial from the New York Herald Tribune, Friday, Feb. 16, 
1934] 


GOVERNMENT BY ROYAL DECREE 


It was very gracious of Mr. Farley to explain why he had can- 
celed all air-mail contracts on grounds which President Roosevelt 
described as “fraud and collusion.” The disappointment is all 
the greater that he revealed nothing not familiar to all concerned 
and made public at the time of its happening, and that he saw fit 
to conceal essential parts of the law and the record. 

Here is the great recent success of American industry. Thanks 
to enterprise, courage, and able organization, American aviation 
today leads the world. It is supreme in design, in speed, in serv- 
ice, alike for mail and for passengers. The commercial value of 
this swift achievement is very great. Even more vital is the con- 
tribution to national defense. The factories have been built and 
equipped, the fields have been developed, the pilots have been 
trained in the essentials of flying, whereby the preparedness of 
the Nation in the event of war has been enormously advanced. 

How has this extraordinary success been achieved? By a wise 
and liberal interpretation of the authority granted by Congress 
to let air-mail contracts and organize routes. In a few cases ad- 
vantage was undoubtedly taken of this swift upbuilding of a new 
industry by subsidy to make unjustified profits through stock 
promotion or otherwise. Such is the almost inevitable accompani- 
ment of the use of subsidies. A constant watch and a frequent 
housecleaning are necessary whereyer such public grants of aid 
are made. But the main achievement of the subsidy act has been 
as honest as it has been distinguished. 

Thousands have contributed to this great American success. 
The pilots have come forward, the mechanics have been trained 
for field and factory, the office organizations have been assembled, 
the capital has been contributed by thousands of investors, large 
and small. In a time when new industry was urgently needed to 
give jobs, here was the outstanding creation of the last decade. 
The Government had done its part in the only fashion possible, 
through subsidy, Old-fashioned American initiative had re- 
sponded, had once again recorded a signal triumph. 

What has Mr. Farley to criticize in this? He is outraged, first, 
because a very few of the companies involved have profited too 
greatly and, second, because the organization of the service has 
been ably and wisely accomplished with a minimum of destructive 
competition, and to the end that a few strong companies, techni- 
cally competent to furnish safe and efficient service, might be 
evolved instead of a group of weak, politically minded competitors. 
The legality of the efficient job accomplished can properly be left 
to the courts. In the meantime it is amusing to note that the 
sort of direct, able organization accomplished is exactly the sort 
of achievement which the NR. A. was created to permit. 

Wherever there has been corruption, there must be swift punish- 
ment. But, oddly enough, neither the President nor Mr. Farley 
brings forward a single item of corruption. What they allege and 
seek to destroy is efficiency and a shining American success. The 
administration is wrecking the finest air-mail service in the world. 
It is imperiling the finest passenger service in the world. To what 
end? It is hard to see, unless the answer is to demonstrate that 
the right of an innocent man to be held innocent until proved 
guilty no longer exists in America and that Government by royal 
decree has superseded the democracy of the Constitution. 


[Editorial from the New York American, Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1934] 
THE CANCELATION OF THE AIR-MAIL CONTRACTS 


The Federal administration's abrupt and arbitrary cancelation 
of all domestic air-mail contracts has shocked the country. 

The apparent attempt of some of the recipients of air-mail 
subsidies to convert public aid into private enrichment is well 
calculated to stir resentment, but such resentment should not 
take the form of sweeping and ill-considered action. 

And that is just the form of action which the Government has 


It makes no distinction between innocence and guilt, and even 
as to guilt it passes judgment and imposes punishment without 
a hearing to the accused and without proof of the charges, or 
indeed, their formulation. 

This is not the way in which Americans are accustomed to pro- 
ceed, even in cases where the suggestion of guilt is strongly pres- 
ent, and it ill becomes a powerful republic to resort to such pro- 
cedure in dealing with its citizens. 

In view of the announcement that the Government's action is 
to be followed by an examination of all air-mail contracts with a 
view to their revision, it is difficult to see why such a factual survey 
rie have preceded its judgment and action rather than 
ollow 
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There are other factors in the situation which the Government 
has overlooked or chosen to ignore, but they are very practical 
factors. 

They deepen the mystery as to what has come over the admin- 
istration that it should for a moment suppose that such a course 
as it has elected to pursue will be tolerated by American opinion. 

One of these factors is the effect of the Government's action 
upon civil aviation in this country. 

Coming from behind, American aviation has overtaken and 
surpassed, in both volume and efficiency, aviation in any country 
in the world. This has been largely due to the encouragement 
and aid of the mail contracts. 

The Government by its summary procedure has not only fas- 
tened upon the entire business of air transportation a blanket pre- 
sumption of guilt, but it has put out of business, out of use and 
practice, a great corps composed of the most efficient and depend- 
able aviators that we have. 

Without disp: the Army aviators who are to replace them, 
it must be admitted that the carriers of air mail have at great 
hardship and risk of life acquired a mastery of the hazards of air 
travel, a knowledge of the routes, and a general efficiency which 
cannot be improvised by hastily assembled substitutes. The 
thousands of pilots, mechanics, and other employees in the 
service of commercial aviation constitute a great national asset. 

To needlessly disrupt such a service, to arrest its expansion and 
development, to replace it with something which must be, for a 
long time at least, inferior to it is an act of very mistaken policy 
and impossible to justify. 

The course of the Government in this matter is not something 
that can be condoned. It is not to be dismissed as merely hasty 
or unnecessarily emphatic or unduly severe. 

It is fundamentally bad—fundamentally wrong—in conception, 
spirit, and effect. 

It is not cast in the Democratic mold. It is essentially despotic! 

It is essentially—not smally, not superficially, not potentially 
only—but essentially dangerous from a political viewpoint, from 
an economic viewpoint, and from a legal and social viewpoint. 

It is un-American. 

It practically plants the standard of despotism and substitutes 
the will of one man for the orderly procedure of the courts and 
the Congress and the recognized rights of the public. 

It confirms every avowal which the administration has made of 
its regard for constitutional precedent and constitutional proced- 
ure, in the repeated appeals it has made to the people to accept 
its erratic violence in dealing with our form of government. 

It calls for new appraisals of the administration’s purposes and 
a new determination of the extent to which patriotic Americans 
can respond to its pleas for support. 


[From the Kansas City Star, Feb. 16, 1934; also printed in New 
York Sun and other newspapers] 


“ MISSTEP” ON MAIL—DAVD LAWRENCE BELIEVES COMPANIES SHOULD 
Not BE “Convicrep” or CoLLUsSION—A QUESTION OF JUSTICE— 
THE Courts SHOULD BE PERMITTED TO DECIDE WHETHER CONTRACTS 
WERE Lecat—A BLOW To STOCKHOLDERS—A DIFFERENT PROCEDURE 
Micut Have SAVED MILLIONS or DOLLARS To INVESTORS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Wasuincton, February 16.—The whole air-mail controversy bolls 
down to one important fact: Did President Roosevelt have before 
him conclusive evidence of collusion and fraud in the original 
award of contracts by the Hoover regime or was there sufficient 
legal doubt as to justify giving all companies an opportunity to 
prove their innocence at a hearing before the contracts were can- 
celed summarily? 

Let the reader judge this question for himself. For the courts 
will be doing it soon, too. Here briefiy is the information neces- 
sary to form a judgment. 

Under an act of Congress passed in April 1930 the Postmaster 
General has the right to consolidate air routes and extend them 

phically without competitive bidding. The question of 
when competitive bidding is required turns on whether the pro- 
longation of a route is relatively small or whether it is big enough 
to be really considered as a new route. 


UP TO COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


If it is an unreasonable extension, then it does become sub- 
ject to bidding. The Comptroller General passes on such ques- 
tions and there are cases on record in which he refused to approve 
certain extensions on the ground that they were unreasonable and 
should have been subject to bidding. 

Now, there was a conference June 4, 1930, at the office of Post- 
master General Brown. It was attended by representatives of 
various air-mail companies. Mr. Farley now says attendance at 
that conference constituted collusion. If it did, then cancela- 
tion of all contracts awarded at that meeting is justified. 

But was it collusion? Suppose a Government official invites 
a citizen to appear at his office to discuss Government business, 
does it make the citizen guilty of wrongdoing if the Government 
official himself steps beyand his powers under the law? Unques- 
tionably, the former Postmaster General, Walter Brown, will con- 
tend that he was within the law. It is inconceivable that the law 
Officers of the Post Office Department, who are experienced and 
trained in studying every technicality of the statutes, did not 
advise Mr. Brown that he was proceeding lawfully if he was. 
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[Editorial from the New York Times, Friday, Feb. 16, 1934] 
As THE Case Now STANDS 


Postmaster General Farley's polite telegram to Colonel Lindbergh 
assured him that by the cancelation of the air-mail contracts no 
injustice had been or would be done. If he was speaking in a tech- 
nical or legal sense, he was quite correct. The law which he cited 
empowering the Postmaster General to annul a mail contract held 
that none should be given to any person who has “ entered or pro- 
posed to enter into any combination to prevent the making of any 
bids for ca: the mail.” That, however, was a provision in the 
act of June 8, 1872. At that time no Member of Congress, unless 
he were a Tennyson in disguise, had even a prophetic view of mail 
being carried through the air. 

Moreover, the “combination” of air-mail contractors, which 
Mr. Farley severely condemns, was one made up on the invita- 
tion of the then Postmaster General, Mr. Brown. There was 
nothing secret about it. The press carried accounts of the meet- 
ing in the Post Office Department in 1930, when representatives 
of the various air lines met with the postal officials, in order to 
devise consolidations and extensions for the more efficient service 
of both the post office and the public. The contracts themselves, 
covering rates of pay, were authorized by Congress, as was the 
money spent by the Government in the development of com- 
mercial aviation. Mr. Brown has been bombarding the Senate 
Committee with requests to be allowed to go before it and explain 
or defend every transaction of the kind in which he as an agent 
of the Government may have been involved. It is now reported 
that he will have a hearing next week. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that the whole inquiry must go on 
and be broadened. If any case of securing a contract by collusion 
or fraud can be proved, no one will object to having it canceled. 
It is probable, too, that Congress has passed air-mail legislation 
which needs to be revised. Very likely the method and basis of 
pay for carrying the air mail should be altered for the sake of 
simplicity and economy as well as honesty. Officials of the Post 
Office Department and the Democratic chairman of the House 
Committee having jurisdiction in the matter have intimated that 
such a course will be followed, and that private companies, per- 
haps after reorganization and submission of new bids, will before 
long, displace the Army and Navy planes temporarily assigned to 
the duty of carrying the mail. 

After the explosion there will be time and opportunity to study 
the entire problem in a clearer and calmer air. There are appeals 
to the courts that must be decided. Later it ought to be easy for 
the administration to show by a new and reasonable policy that 
it never intended to do a gross injustice to commercial aviation 
in the United States. 


[Editorial from the Los Angeles Times, Feb. 20, 1934] 
TRIUMPH—aAND A Swan Sone 

In a giant Douglas plane Capt. Edward Rickenbacker, America's 
greatest war ace, flew from Los Angeles to New York Sunday night 
and yesterday in the astonishing time of 13 hours 4 minutes and 
20 seconds. This breaks all transcontinental records for passenger 
plange and marks a new and important chapter in commercial 
aviation. 

It is a challenge from Los Angeles to the world. This record- 
breaking air liner was designed and manufactured in this city. 
It gives evidence to the whole world that southern California 
has earned the right to leadership in this newest, and, perhaps, 
ultimately the most efficient, method of transportation so far con- 
ceived and devised by man. 

Indirectly, it must emphasize to the people of America the 
folly of the Government's course in breaking faith with the pio- 
neers, whose courage, foresight, and money are building triumphs 
for this country in aviation. 

This plane was built for carrying the mail as well as passengers, 
It represents years of patient research and expensive experiment. 
Its direct and immediate cost was over $350,000. It involved the 
expenditure of millions. 

A political hue and cry has risen among the Democrats in 
Washington that the aviation industry has been subsidized 
by this Government, and that the moneys paid for carrying the 
mail have been in the nature of gifts and graft. There would be 
nothing improper in the fact, had the air lines been subsidized. 
Recognizing their value in war and their important function in 
peace, many European air lines operate wholly, or in part, upon 
Government subsidies. In fact, however, this is not true, either 
directly or inferentially, in America. The aviation lines have spent 
thousands of dollars in operation and experiment for every dollar 
they have ever received back from the Government. The money 
spent in developing flying ships by the manufacturers of this 
country runs into hundreds of millions. That the fighting 
branches of the Government—the Army and Navy—are equipped 
with efficient and effective war planes has been due almost en- 
tirely to the expensive and patient experiments of the civilian 
air lines. 

The record-breaking flight of this Douglas plane to New York 
is very likely to be its first and last trip as a mail carrier. Its 
triumphant roar its swan song. 

More than 7,000 fliers, who on small pay have shown a heroic 
and unselfish consecration to their duty, find themselves thrown 
out of employment and thousands of other nonflying employees 
of the companies are similarly jobless. The T.W.A., one of the 
largest of the companies, will lay off its whole personnel on the 
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28th. The stockholders of the varlous aviation corporations find 
their savings confiscated. Ruined without reason and without 


trial. 

that the charges are true, they affected three com- 
panies. Thirty-four companies have paid the penalty. Even the 
ferocious Mexican bandit, Pancho Villa, was accustomed to shoot 
only every tenth man. The administration order massacres all 
the mail-carrying lines. F 

What must leave every American appalled was not only the 
monstrous injustice but the evident impetuosity and recklessness 
of the assault. The prosperity, the hopes, the very lives of the 
people of America haye been placed in the trust of such govern- 
mental agencies as the N.R.A. and C.W.A, It does not add to the 
feeling of security. Will those agencies also fly at problems with 
the unthinking emotion of a little boy kicking a chair that has 
barked his shin? 

Other conditions, much more serious than money loss, are in- 
volved in this hurricane ruling of Washington. Three Army flyers 
have already sacrificed their lives on air-mail duty. It will be 
a miracle if the toll is not greater with these young officers called 
into a service with which they are not familiar, without the neces- 
sary equipment, knowledge, ground cooperation, or familiarity with 
the routes. These useless, futile sacrifices while 7,000 experienced 
fiyers sit around without jobs. 

The authorities did the sensible thing in keeping the Army 
flyers on the ground last night because of unfavorable weather 
conditions, notwithstanding the flamboyant promises of Postmaster 
General Farley that the new system would start sharp at midnight 
and that the mails would go as usual. The public can better 
stand a little delay in the air mail than to have more Army lives 
sacrificed. Enough of them will be lost under favorable conditions. 
The incident does, however, supply a sharp contrast with the per- 
formance of the commercial companies’ pilots, who, trained by 
long experience, were accustomed to fly under almost any condi- 
tions. 3 

The hue and cry against the air lines is not a new note in mob 
psychology. When the Union Pacific Railroad was building—the 
first railroad to span the continent—thousands invested their 
savings in the enterprise. Difficulties were encountered. More 
money was necessary than was at first apparent. Hundreds of 
investors were compelled to drop out, losing their money. A few 
had the courage and vision to strain every resource and see the 
project through to the end. When the railroad was finished and 
these few began to reap the rewards of their courage and enter- 
prise the applause turned to yells of rage. They were denounced 
and vilified. As soon as it became apparent that they would make 
a profit out of their hard-won project, they were attacked; and 
attempt was made to take away the subsidies that made the build- 
ing of the road possible. They were pursued with litigation, both 
State and National. 

In this instance, the attacks upon the air lines is even more 
uncleanly tinctured with politics. It will be surprising if, in the 
end, these wholesale confiscations of the air lines are not dis- 
closed as the attempt of political buccaneers to transfer air con- 
tracts to deserving Democrats. 

Any real abuses in connection with mail carrying should be 
punished, but there is no reason to beat a family of children into 
insensibility because one comes to the table with dirty hands. 

One of the greatest industries of America has been its flying 
ships. Some of its proudest records have been made by its 
aviators. The greatest strength of this Nation in war is the great 
civilian flying fleet, which has flown more miles than the flying 
ships of all other nations in the world combined. And in the 
factories that have turned them out and have stood ready to turn 
out emergency orders in time of war necessity. With one un- 
thinking, reckless, impetuous gesture all this outlay of strength 
and enterprise has been scrapped and thousands of investors 
robbed of their savings. 


[Editorial from the Globe-Democrat, Wednesday, Feb. 21, 1934] 
Sr. Lovis“ AIR-MAIL ISOLATION 


Under the order promulgated by the Postmaster General, by 
which all air-mail contracts held by private companies have been 
canceled and those routes remaining are being carried by Army 
flyers, St. Louis, which should be the hub of the Nation's air-mail 
distribution, becomes no more than a spoke, and a weak spoke at 
that. We have left one complete route—that to New York—and 
one incomplete route, that to Kansas City, which runs out in the 
middle of the continent, extending as it does by roundabout way 
through Wichita and Oklahoma City to Dallas. 

Daily deliveries each way between St. Louis and New York are 
well timed to the needs of business, mail of the evening at either 
terminal being ready for early morning delivery at the other end 
of the route. But the Kansas City service offers nothing more 
than can be offered by railroads because mail to Kansas City is 
picked up before the business day begins and mail from Kansas 
City comes to hand after the business day has ended. In both 
cases yesterday's mail is the mail delivered today. 

The greatest injustice to St. Louis business interests, and the 
interests of communities dealing with St. Louis, however, is to be 
found in the routes that have been discontinued under the order. 
The service into the Southwest for which we fought so long has 
been cut off entirely. The mail is not being flown to Tulsa, Okla- 
homa City, Amarillo, and Albuquerque to the west coast, or by the 
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way of Tulsa to Dallas. The route to New Orleans has been 
scrapped. The route to Chicago, St. Louis’ introduction to air- 
mail values, and once flown by Lindbergh at night without lights, 
is discontinued. We cannot even get to the last remaining trans- 
continental line by sending our mail to Omaha. For the Omaha- 
Kansas City line is no more. We are isolated save in our associa- 
tion with the East, while our trade opportunity lies in the other 
direction, toward the Southwest, which is bare of air-mail lines 
Save the route of mention from Kansas City to Dallas, and another 
that meets it at Dallas from Nashville and Memphis through lower 

. St. Louis mail for Chicago must now go by way of Terre 
Haute or Kansas City. 

If St. Louis wants to communicate by air with New Orleans it 
must do so by roundabout path through Terre Haute, Chatta- 
nooga, and Atlanta. If we desire air connection with the west 
coast, we must get it through Chicago by way of Omaha, the two 
southern transcontinental routes having been torn apart in the 
air-mail upheaval. The alr-mail system covered 27,000 miles last 
week; it covers only 12,000 this week. 


[Editorial from the Los Angeles Post Record, Feb. 21, 1934] 
Tue BRIGHT SIDE or AVIATION 


Wherever and whenever Government money enters into business, 
abuses and irregularities seem to be the inevitable outcome. The 
air-mail subsidies no doubt produced the usual crop of crooked 
manipulations. But while Republicans are trying to prove that 
everything was regular about air-mail contracts and Democrats are 
trying to prove everything ar, the rest of us not concerned 
with partisan politics might well keep some plain facts in mind. 

American aviation today leads the world. It is doubtful if it 
can maintain its leadership without air-mail contracts. 

Granting that American aviation companies have been a hotbed 
for stock juggling, the actual builders in the industry have gone 
right ahead building. 

Aviation companies that drew a subsidy of $14,000,000 in 1930, 
for carrying mail 10,000,000 miles, would this year, for that same 
$14,000,000, have carried the mail 36,000,000 miles. 

In other words, owing to the development of aviation in this 
country the companies this year would have delivered to the Gov- 
ernment service nearly 300 percent greater than it was able to do 
for the same amount of money just 4 years ago. 

Each year since air mail was launched cost to the Government 
has decreased. In 1929 the rate was $1.09 a mile; in 1930 the rate 
was 98 cents a mile; in 1931 the rate was 79 cents a mile; in 1932 
the rate was 62 cents a mile; in 1933 the rate was 54 cents a mile; 
and for 1934 the cost was estimated to be 38 cents a mile. 

These figures prove that everything has not been wrong in avia- 
tion. The real builders of aviation have made an enviable record. 


[Editorial from the Indianapolis Star, Thursday, Feb. 22, 1934] 
Arn-Mar CHARGES 


There are indications that the administration is g to 
regret the haste and bluster which marked its cancelation of air- 
mail contracts and the implication that graft and collusion marked 
the award of these subsidies. Many Washington observers felt 
from the beginning that Postmaster General Farley, head of the 
Federal spoils system, had been chiefly desirous of tossing a po- 
litical bomb at his predecessor, Walter F. Brown, post-office head 
and political expert of the Hoover regime. This impression has 
been strengthened by later proposals which would permit existing 
companies to become bidders for air-mail contracts under revised 
specifications. 

If some of the present companies were as black as Farley and a 
few Democratic investigating committees were trying to paint 
them, they should be permanently barred from participating in 
Federal business. The deluge of protests reaching the White House 
over the threat to America’s aviation industry is said to be causing 
the President serious concern. It is further recognized that Army 
planes and crews will not continue to fly the mail routes. The 
present arrangement is merely a temporary expedient bridging the 
gap between the former program and an air mail new deal. A 
number of filers have been deprived of jobs, and the blow 
dealt to aviation cannot be ignored. 

It is true that large sums were allocated to air-mail concerns 
as subsidies. Grants of this kind always are expensive. The 
United States, however, was endeavoring to build up a struggling 
aviation industry. The process was costly, but the need for such 
expenditures was explained as a part of the national-defense pro- 
gram, in addition to the support for mail and passenger service, 
which could not have been sustained on direct earnings. 

The Democrats so far have produced no evidence of fraud, nor 
have they revealed any facts not known when the contracts were 
awarded. The subsidies were thoroughly discussed on the floor of 
Congress. The former Postmaster General may have erred in fa- 
voring the big companies to the exclusion of the little. He 
was quite frank about preferring the larger concerns, and poor 
judgment, if proved, is a long way from collusion and fraud. 

up an infant industry through subsidies is always ex- 
pensive; but the United States at the time was becoming decidedly 
air-minded. It took pride in the extension of air routes and in 
the aerial reserve corps available in an emergency for national 
defense. The time may be opportune to check these expenditures, 
but that scarcely justifies the recent broadside, 
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[From “Letters from 8 85 Tork Tribune, Saturday Feb. 


Tue AR “ LYNCHING "—Have cares Successors AT Last BEEN 
‘OUND? 


To the New YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE: 

Your editorials on the recent air transport tragedy—so clear, 
fair, and trenchant—have brought comfort to those of us who, 
groping in the darkness of rumor, have been waiting anxiously for 
the light. They expose what is now beginning to appear, not an 
investigation to ascertain facts for corrections and improvements 
but solely a conspiracy to besmirch Mr. Hoover's administration. 
Is our magnificent system, headed by the bold knights of the 
air who have brought giory to America, to be defeated and put to 
rout in another of those Government engagements against 
private industry? 

Last Thursday morning a lawyer in a South Carolina city, 
a leader of the bar, was heard to say, “Those airplane fellows 
ought all to be lined up and shot.” He had just read in his 
local paper the headlines over Mr. Farley's plea for public ap- 
proval of the Washington “lynching.” Sad to say, the lawyer's 
view is widespread. Facts do not reach the people. Truth now 
travels with leaden feet; falsehood, shouted forth, flies on wings of 
ether in a moment to the uttermost ends of the earth; for has 
not the radio been restricted to favorable propaganda? 

These are surely days of portent. Strikes in plants where 
empioyees and employers have worked together in harmony and 
good will for more than a generation are called, and immediately, 
p-rhzps before the strike begins, harmonizers are there to settle 
it. Is there method in this madness? 

Men whose only employees have been household servants now 
presume to dictate to our captains of industry, most of whom 
have come up from the ranks and know how to treat their em- 
ployees. In the Tugwellian oligarchic utopia these leaders are to 
be outcasts. 

Graduates from the Tammany school of business administration 
and beneficiaries of its political favor are today laying down 
moral precepts and ethical standards, with penalties for the 
guidance and punishment of our business men. Have successors 
to Mr. Pecksniff at last been found? 

Can our country long endure half Bolshevist, half free? When 
the buds of bolshevism now being nutured burst into full bloom, 
perhaps it then may be “not too late to seek a newer world 
to strive to seek to find and not to yield.” 

Canada or Mexico may give a hearty welcome and a refuge to 
our emigres. 

ULYSSES. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., February 21, 1934. 


[Editorial from the plas Nate a ai Saturday, Feb. 24, 
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How Lone WIL. Tuts CONTINUE? 


Bravely and uncomplainingly, through ice, snow, and treacher- 
ous fog, the Army flies the mail. The American public is proud 
of the fine spirit which the military pilots have shown in taking 
over, with no opportunity for adequate preparation, the big job 
which has been assigned to them. 

But was the emergency such as to justify the sacrifices which 
have been made? It is not a question of ability to fly planes 
even under difficult conditions. The Army aviators rank with the 
best. But their equipment was not adapted to this particular 
assignment. Radio and compass installations were not of the 
type best suited for the work. The men had virtually no chance 
to familiarize themselves with their routes. 

A Pittsburgh officer appears to have lost his life in a tragic ac- 
cident last night while on his way to report for mail duty on the 
Miami-Newark route. His two companions were picked up by a 
destroyer after their plane had plunged into the sea. 

Two pilots were killed on Thursday, one near Toledo, Ohio, 
and the other in Texas. A third was critically hurt in a crash 
in Maryland. A plane on the Washington-Pittsburgh route crashed 
near Uniontown, but trees broke the force of the fall and for- 
tunately the pilot was not seriously injured. Three other men 
were killed in falls in the West last week. 

Yesterday a mail flier broke his leg when forced to bail out 
in a parachute over Fremont, Ohio. A lieutenant on the danger- 
ous Cleveland run had a narrow escape when his motor burned 
out and caught fire near Clearfield. Another pilot, preparing to 
take over a route a few days ago, was saved by his parachute near 
Mansfield, Ohio. The first flight out of Atlanta, Ga., ended in a 
smash-up. 

Repeatedly the equipment has failed. The lieutenant carrying 
the first mail into Pittsburgh Monday night reported: The 
weather got mucky when I neared Pittsburgh. My radio failed 
to work, but that didn’t bother me.” 

The first flier to reach Newark from the west finished his trip 
without the aid of radio. Something went wrong some miles from 
the airport. Similarly on one of the early flights from Rich- 
mond to Newark, the pilot said his radio broke down and that 
he “ took the Pennsylvania railroad to Newark”, flying low enough 
to see the tracks so that he would not lose his way. 

Following his crackup Thursday morning near Uniontown, 
Lieutenant Hollstein said: Just as I was coming into Pitts- 
burgh, something went wrong with my radio. In attempting to 
repair it, I temporarily got off the course.” Others reported 
similar difficulties. 
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It isn't fair to send these brave young men out in the weather 
conditions to be encountered at this season of the year without 
providing them with the best of everything. But there wasn’t time 
to make the changes required. And some of the Army’s ships 
are not adapted to this type of work. Before it took over the 
job, the officer in charge of this area particularly requested that 
certain types should not be used for night flying in foggy weather 
over the mountains. 

The day after Postmaster General Farley canceled the mail 
contracts, Will Rogers prophesied the results better than he knew. 
He said then: “You are going to lose some fine boys, as these 
Army fliers are marvelously trained in their line, but not in night 
cross-country flying, in rain and snow.” 

And all this because of unreasonable, dictatorial orders from 
Washington. How long will this continue? 


[Editorial from the New York American, Tuesday, Feb. 27, 1934] 
1934] 


Am-MaiL MARTYRS 

As the American people read with heavy hearts the awful toll 
which death and danger are taking of their heroic defenders 
who fiy the colors, because they have been ordered to fly the 
mails before they could learn their routes and be supplied with 
suitable equipment, fathers and mothers the country over will 
repeat the tearful inquiry of the late Lieutenant Lowry’s mother: 

“Why did the Government do it?” > 

Why was such a sacrifice required, why were all domestic air- 
mail contracts arbitrarily canceled, when the last Congress pre- 
scribed a fair and orderly method for protecting the Government 
against any proved fraud in past awards of domestic air-mail 
contracts? 

Section 5 of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt June 16, 1933, reads as follows: 

“Whenever it shall appear to the President, in respect of 
any contract entered into by the United States prior to the date 
of enactment of this act for the transportation of persons and/or 
things, that the full performance of such contract is not required 
in the public interest, and that modification or cancelation 
of such contract will result in substantial savings to the United 
States, the President is hereby, upon giving 60 days’ notice and 
opportunity for public hearing to the parties of such contract, 
authorized, in his discretion, on or before April 30, 1935, to 
modify or cancel such contract. 

“Whenever the President shall modify or cancel any such 
contract he shall determine just compensation therefor; and 
if the amount thereof, so determined by the President, is un- 
satisfactory to the individual, firm, or corporation it shall be en- 
titled to sue the United States to recover such further sum as, 
added to said portion so received, will make up such amount as 
will be just compensation therefor, in the manner provided for 
by paragraph 20 of section 41 and section 250 of title 28 of the 
United States Code; provided, that where any such contract makes 
provision for settlement in the event of modification or cancel- 
ation, the amount of just compensation as determined hereunder 
shall not exceed such amount as is authorized by said contract. 

“Any appropriation out of which payments upon the said con- 
tract were authorized to be made is hereby made available for 
the payment of such just compensation.” 

If this plain mandate of the Seventy-third Congress was defied 
upon the recommendation of the Attorney General, Mr. Cum- 
mings, or the Postmaster General, Mr. Farley, or the Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Roper, the usefulness of the Cabinet officer re- 
sponsible for such a recommendation would seem to be at an 
end. 

[Norx.— This is a copy of a letter submitted to Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley on Mar. 8, 1934. n 

MarcH 8, 1934. 
Hon. JAMES A. FARLEY, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FARLEY: Addressing you on behalf of the three organi- 
zations of postal workers hereunto subscribed, and speaking in 
advocacy of what we conceive to be the public interest, as well as 
postal welfare, we most respectfully direct your attention to a 
long series of adverse developments, culminating in service condi- 
tions so serious as to now sharply hamper postal efficiency and 
weigh heavily on postal employees. Dating from July 1, 1932, 
through the infliction of salary cuts, compulsory furloughs, the 
suspension of promotions, and the filling of vacancies, and other 
economic exactions, the wage income of postal workers have been 
sharply reduced. Meanwhile, during the past year, in response to 
your announced policy of placing the post office on a self-sustain- 
ing basis and “to so manage the mail business that the deficit 
will be wiped out or at least reduced to endurable proportions”, 
a broad postal retrenchment program of unprecedented intensity 
has been consistently observed, with the avowed object of balanc- 
ing the postal budget. 

As a result thereof, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933, a 
saving of some $100,000,000 in postal expenditures, as compared 
with the preceding fiscal year, was reported, of which $80,000,000 
came out of postal wages. In your recent annual report you fore- 
cast an approximate self-sustaining service at the close of the 


existing postal age standards 
rigid retrenchment of postal expenditures. It is quite plain that 
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the major portion of this further saving of some $70,000,000 must 
again come out of postal wages, 

This, however, as we see it, is not the worst phase of the situa- 
tion. According to press reports, and in addition to the foregoing, 
a further saving of some $9,000,000 must be effected during the 
current fiscal year. This is further confirmed by your order under 
date of March 2, 1934, printed in the Postal Bulletin of the suc- 
ceeding day, wherein you direct the application of additional 
economies during the remaining 4 months of the current fiscal 
year, These savings include a 4-day furlough, with certain excep- 
tions, of all postal officials and employees in the field service, the 
elimination of substitute employment save for emergency pur- 

the reduction of city deliveries to as low as one a day in 
strictly residential territory, the discontinuance of vacations dur- 
ing this period except by absorption without cost, and other far- 
reaching service changes. In imposing these added pay cuts a 
further grievous burden, for which they are in no way responsible, 
is levied on faithful workers. $ 

In the light of the foregoing summary in all its related phases, 
may we respectfully set forth the reasons that prompt our con- 
viction that this same retrenchment program has already gone 
too far and that its continuance will militate against the public 
interest and postal usefulness. In doing so, we submit the 
following: 

Postal-operating processes during the past 20 years and more 
have been the subject of constant refinements until the satura- 
tion point has been reached and passed. In the elimination of 
lost motion, duplication, and waste, our postal establishment, in 
its operating end is without a peer throughout all ind > 
From a postal-employment standpoint, further savings cannot be 
made save through lower wages, inferior service, or both. 

Congress, in fixing postal rates and ordering the institution of 
new services, has made service the first and profit a secondary 
consideration. To attempt to balance the postal budget through 
rigid retrenchment and without regard to this phase of the situa- 
tion, is an undertaking charged with high hazard to service 
dependability and efficiency, if not altogether impossible of 
attainment. 

Public usefulness and not a balanced Budget is the sole test of 
postal success. Even more, the savings reported are more ap- 
parent than real. During the past 2 years the Post Office has 
presented a closed door to new entrants and service promotions, 
and its personnel in numbers, has been rapidly shrinking. Were 
this to be the continuing picture of all industry, remote indeed 
would be the prospects of national recovery. Savings effected 
through reduced wage payments in a publicly owned and operated 
establishment, as is the Post Office, during this subnormal pro- 
duction period, is but a relative term, because for every dollar thus 
saved, many additional dollars have and must be spent for unem- 
ployment relief and out of the same pocket. There is no escape 
from it. Reducing essential postal work on the one hand is and 
must be more than matched by made work on the other. 

Mindful of the reduced mail volume, we also realize that the 
Post Office needs more business. The greater the volume, the 
lower the unit cost of operation. Slashing service in regularity 
and frequency, however, drives away business—some that may 
never come back. This means an added drop in postal revenues, 
thus compelling more retrenchment and creating a vicious down- 
ward spiral with no end in sight. More service, not less, backed 
by a campaign that will exalt our Postal Service as it should be 
exalted, is the answer to this situation. 

The Post Office is the people’s business. Its operations, Na- 
tion-wide, serve them daily and intimately. The effect of its 
example is profound. Postal wage cuts and suspended service, 
ordered at a time when sweeping efforts to revive industry are in 
full swing, has a most depressing effect, the depth of which no 
man can measure. Here is a serious social loss that calls for 
thoughtful consideration. 

Sound and unanswerable as we esteem the representations here 
set forth to be, there is, we submit, a much more compelling reason 
why the Post Office Department should bring its administration 
into harmony with existing industrial and economic conditions 
and instead of a balanced postal budget, to make postal and 
public welfare its chief objective. Faced with an unprecedented 
business depression during the past 4 years, the American people 
have been centering their thoughts on its causes and means of 
correction. In doing so, the realization has come that the 
prompting cause of this economic upset has been and is the 
steady expansion of productive efficiency creating a potential 
capacity to deluge every normal demand and also creating a new 
economic environment to which society must adjust itself. In 
response to this high emergency, the National Recovery Act was 
instituted, whose as we interpret it, is to forward 
prosperity’s return by balanced production and consumption, 
through higher wages and shorter hours. This means enlarged 
purchasing power and the wider diffusion of jobs. 

President Roosevelt on March 5, 1934, in an address before 
the N.R.A. conference in Washington, D.C., devoted to the purpose, 
progress, and program of national recovery, called for the active 
cooperation of all citizens and the coordinated effort of all indus- 
try to consolidate all gains so as to promote the greatest happi- 
ness and well-being of the American people. From this address 
of President Roosevelt, we quote in part as follows: 

“ Therefore, I give to industry today this challenge: It is the 
immediate task of industry to reemploy more people at purchasing 
wages and to do it now. Only thus can we continue recovery and 
restore the balance we seek. 
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“Every examination I make and all the information I received 
lead me to the inescapable conclusion that we must now consider 
— ae cooperation to secure increase in wages and shortening 

urs.“ 

In the foregoing quoted statement, the President charts the 
course that industry should take to master the depression and 
restore prosperity. “The Post Office Department”, as you point 
out in your recent annual report, “is the largest single employer 
of labor in the country, if not in the world.” Therefore, in this 
great national undertaking, the Post Office Department, instead of 
0 a policy out of harmony with the N. R. A. program, 
should, because of its magnitude and public character, be a leader 
in the vanguard of its accomplishment. The public interest calls 
for such adherence and if a bookkeeping postal deficit ensues, the 
people will gladly pay the bill.” 

We beg leave, therefore, to record our most earnest protest 
against the departmental order of March 2, hereinbefore referred 
to, and issued by you as Postmaster General. It inflicts harsh and 
unwarranted burdens on postal employees, It has no justification 
on the score of postal or public welfare. We strongly urge that 
you give consideration to its early and complete revocation. 

Availing ourselves of this occasion and prompted by a desire to 
be helpful, we also urge that a thoughtful reexamination be made 
of postal administrative policy in its broad ramifications, to the 
end that our great postal establishment will present an example 
and an inspiration for the emulation of all industry in the stirring 
program of national recovery now so well under way. 

With renewed assurance of our high esteem, we remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Epw. J. Garnor, President, 
M. T. FINNAN, Secretary. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Leo E. Grorce, President, 
GILBERT E. Hyatt, Legislative Representative. 
RAILWAY MAIL ASSOCIATION, 
W. M. CoLLINs, President, 
H. W. STRICKLAND, Industrial Secretary. 


INCLUSION OF CATTLE AS A BASIC INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7478) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to 
include cattle as a basic agricultural commodity, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the obvious relevancy of the 
interesting and illuminating debate which has accompanied 
the cattle raisers relief bill on its tempestuous voyage through 
the troubled senatorial waters, and the unusual zeal and 
extraordinary impetuosity with which the measure is being 
speeded to a final vote encourage some of us to believe that 
this legislation will be enacted before the last cattle raiser in 
the country starves to death. 

The difficulties of Hercules in performing his 12 great 
labors, the troubles of Aeneas while endeavoring to find an 
abiding place for the household gods of his fathers, and the 
tribulations of the hero of Pilgrim’s Progress on his long 
and perilous journey from earth to heaven fade into micro- 
scopic insignificance in comparison with the distress of the 
American cattle raisers during the last 10 years. 

Dickens’ power to delineate the pathetic, Shakespeare’s 
ability to dramatize the heartbreaking, and Dore’s genius in 
vividly portraying upon the canvas the agonies of lost souls, 
all combined, could not exaggerate the disasters suffered by 
those who have, in recent years, followed the ancient and 
honorable vocation of raising cattle. 

During the last decade the cattle raisers have blithely 
gone forth every spring to increase their herds and improve 
their quality in the comforting belief that their persistent 
endeavors would eventually be rewarded with better mar- 
kets, better prices, and better days. But year after yéar 
disappointment has followed upon the heels of disappoint- 
ment; misfortune has succeeded misfortune; and occasional 
poverty has irresistibly developed into Nation-wide bank- 
ruptcy for the raisers of cattle. 

For example, 15 years ago a cow’s hide could be sold for 
more than it is now possible to obtain for her carcass, hide, 
horns, tail, and tallow. 

Only once before in the history of the world have the 
troubles of anyone engaged in any branch of agriculture 
approached those of the American cattle raisers in recent 
years. That was on the memorable occasion when the 
Sabeans stole farmer Job’s oxen and asses; the Chaldeans 
carried away his camels and slew his servants with the edge 
of the sword; the fire of God came down from heaven and 
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burned up his sheep; and, last of all, the devil came and 
covered the poor, old afflicted patriarch with agonizing boils 
from the top of his head to the soles of his feet. Whereupon 
Job cursed his days and longed for death. 

So far the American cattle raisers have sought no refuge 
either in submission to disaster or in the futility of longing 
for death. Hope, which springs eternal in the human 
breast, still impels them to believe that the Congress will 
provide ways and means to enable them to escape from 
their adversity and share the new and general prosperity of 
the Roosevelt administration. That they deserve relief, no 
one ventures to doubt and no one dares to deny. 

Whether the pending bill is the most appropriate and 
efficacious that human ingenuity can devise to restore pros- 
perity to the cattle-raising industry, it is umnecessary to 
decide. But it is important that we recognize the fact that 
the pending measure is the only available instrumentality by 
means of which the Members of the Senate can demonstrate 
their determination to relieve the distress of the cattle 
raisers and start them on the road from bankruptcy and 
despondency to solvency and happiness. 

The cattle raisers, because of their extraordinary distress, 
should be exempted from the operation of the processing tax. 
But, unfortunately, it is manifest that the Senate would not 
adopt an amendment providing such exemption. 

Therefore I shall vote for the enactment of this legisla- 
tion in its present form, because it is based upon a principle 
which the experience of the last 6 months has proved to be 
sound; because it is desired and deserved by those engaged in 
the cattle-raising industry; and because its passage has been 
approved and recommended by the spokesmen of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, the 
American Livestock Association, the National Livestock Mar- 
keting Association, and the National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion. If, upon a fair trial, this law fails to produce the 
desired relief, I shall improve every future opportunity to 
support additional measures designed to solve the distressing 
problem with which the impoverished cattle raisers have so 
long and so heroically struggled in vain. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fol- 
LETTE], on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LOGAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Davis]. Not knowing how he would vote, I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PATTERSON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], who is unavoidably absent from the Chamber on 
Official business. I am not informed as to how he would vote, 
if present, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). On this 
vote I am paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Rosinson] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. VANDENBERG (when his name was called). On this 
question I am paired with the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brown]. In his absence, not knowing how 
he,would vote, if present, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson]. I have been informed, however, that if the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas were present he would vote as I have 
voted. Therefore I am justified in asking that my vote in 
the negative be permitted to stand. 3 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD], who is absent. I am 
able, however, to transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. RosInson], which I do, and vote nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS. I rise to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH], who is unavoidably absent, is 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BARBOUR]. 
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The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] has just an- 
nounced the transfer of his pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

I regret to announce that the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Bone] is detained from the Senate by a severe cold. 

I also desire to announce that the following Senators are 
necessarily detained from the Senate: The Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner], and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr, SMITH]. 

Mr. HEBERT. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hastincs] has a general pair with the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Bone]. I am not informed as to 
how either of those Senators would vote if present. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—41 

Adams Duffy McCarran Shipstead 
Ashurst Erickson Murphy Steiwer 
Borah Frazier Neely Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Gibson Norris ‘Thompson 
Capper Hayden Nye Townsend 
Caraway Johnson O'Mahoney Van Nuys 
Carey Kean Pittman Walcott 
Ciark La Follette Pope Wheeler 
Copeland Lonergan Reynolds 

Long Russell 
Cutting McAdoo Schall 

NAYS—38 
Austin Couzens Hale Overton 
Bachman Dickinson Harrison Reed 
Bailey Dieterich Hatch Sheppard 
Barkley Dill Hebert Thomas, Okla. 
Black Fess Keyes Trammell 
Bulkley Fletcher Tydings 
Byrd George McGill Walsh 
Byrnes Glass McKellar White 
Connally Goldsborough McNary 
Coolidge Gore Metcalf 
NOT VOTING—17 

Bankhead Hast Patterson Vandenberg 
Barbour Hatfield Robinson, Ark. Wagner 
Bone King Robinson, Ind. 
Brown Lewis Smith 
Davis Norbeck Stephens 


So Mr. La FoLLetTe’s amendment was agreed to. 
So Mr. La FoLuette’s amendment was agreed to as fol- 
lows: 


On page 2, at the proper place in the bill, to insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $150,000,000, which shall be available for the following pur- 


poses: 

“(1) Under rules and regulations to be promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, for the elimination of diseased dairy and 
beef cattle, including cattle suffering from tuberculosis or Bangs 
disease, and for payments to owners with respect thereto; 

“(2) Under rules and regulations to be promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in conjunction with the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, for the purchase and transfer of 
dairy cows to farms which do not have dairy stock, for supplying 
milk and milk products for noncommercial family use; 

“(3) Not to exceed $50,000,000 for advances by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation for the pur- 
chase of dairy and beef products for distribution for relief 


Pent) NO processing tax shall be levied under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, for the purpose of obtaining revenue 
for reimbursement of expenditures authorized by this section.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the 
amendments be ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time? 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, in explanation of the af- 
firmative vote I shall cast on the passage of the pending 
measure, I ask to have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Secretary Wallace. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 7, 1934. 
Hon. Lovis MURPHY, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MurPHY: In response to your telephone request, 

I wish to state that if beef cattle were made a basic commodity 
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under the Agricultural Adjustment Act we would not plan to 
impose a processing tax on beef until a plan for controlling beef- 
cattle production and marketing through a system of contracts 
with producers had been developed and agreed upon by beef- 
cattle producers. 

The act provides that whenever benefit payments to producers 
are to be made with respect to any basic agricultural commodity, 
@ processing tax shall be in effect with respect to that commodity 
from the beginning of the following marketing year. It would be 
our policy to levy only a small tax at the beginning and to pro- 
claim increases in the tax only as marketing conditions in the 
industry had improved to the extent that the increased tax would 
not react unfavorably on producers. We could proclaim a market- 
ing year beginning either in the fall or spring. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. WaLLace, Secretary. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment which I offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, after line 8, it is proposed 
to insert the following new section: 


Sec,—. Section 9 (c) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “Interest on mortgage indebtedness, taxes, and 
freight rates shall be included as elements in the 
current average farm price and the fair exchange value of basic 
agricultural commodities.” 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, this is an amendment 
tu section 9, subsection (c), of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. It proposes to.amend that part of the act which pre- 
scribes the method for arriving at a parity of prices for 
agricultural products in relation to the commodities the 
farmer buys. 

I have been of the opinion that the farmers’ taxes, inter- 
est, and freight rates are fixed charges that enter into his 
cost of production and should, therefore, be taken as an 
element in determining his parity prices. Before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry the Secretary of Agri- 
culture admitted that the failure to do that was a defect in 
the original act. I will read briefly from the hearings to 
show what the Secretary of Agriculture said: 


Senator Surpstreap. Mr. Wallace, taking the period 1909 to 1914 
as 100, what have you now as the index price of commodities the 
farmer buys? 

Secretary WALLACE. As I remember, it is about 18 percent above 
that base. 

Senator Suresteap. You think that is all? 

Secretary WALLACE. I don't know. That is what the figures show. 

Senator Surpsteap. These freight rates are more than double. 

The CHarrman. What was the question that you asked? I didn’t 
get that. You asked how much the farmers paid above the level 
of prices for the period 1909 to 1914? 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Secretary WALLACE. I see the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
on January 15 released this statement, which answers your 
question: 

“Prices paid by farmers for commodities advanced one point 
from November to December to 118 percent of the 1909-14 average.“ 

In November it was 117 percent; in December it advanced one 
point and was then 118 percent. 

Senator BANKHEAD. What is the other side of it, the level of 
prices the farmers get? 

Secretary WALLACE. I will complete the sentence: 

“ Whereas prices received by farmers declined three points from 
November to December.” 

Senator Surpsteap. That would be a disparity of 21 percent, 
according to those figures? 

Secretary Watiace. No; the prices paid to farmers averaged in 
November 71 percent of that pre-war period, and in December 68 
percent, so the ratio to find out the purchasing power of the 
farmer's dollar you would have to divide in November 117 into 
71. and in December 118 into 68, which would give you the pur- 
sg power of the farmer’s dollar in terms of that pre-war 
period. 2 

Senator SRrrsrrap. This may not be important, but here are 
four items that have all doubled since that time: Taxes, freight 
rates, price of farm machinery, and the amount of his 5 
Now, those are the four heavy items the farmer carries that have 
doubled his burden, and in view of that fact I don't see how you 
can have those figures you have there. 

Secretary WALLACE. Well, I suppose, you can say to that extent 
it is a fundamental defect in the bill. All the statement of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics professes to be is a statement 
of the cost of things farmers buy and things they sell. The bill 
itself is based on that ratio. You can say, if you wish, that the 
bill should have been drawn to establish a parity price on the 
basis of including in the things farmers buy the money paid for 
the interest, the money paid for taxes, and so on. 

Senator Surpsreap. It was assumed the bill would do that. It 
evidently hasn't done that. 
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Secretary WALLACE. No; that was a defect in the bill. That 
would be for the Senate to discuss and decide whether or not 
they would like to change the method of discovering the parity 
price to include those factors. 

Senator WHEELER. The trouble is the Congress doesn’t decide 
anything any more; we take whatever you hand down to us. 

Senator Frazier. The taxes and the interest were left out of 
the bill when it came to the Senate? 

Secretary Wattace. It seems to me the appropriate time to 
worry about that is later on because we are still a long way from 
parity on the showing of these figures. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me get these figures in mind. The cost of 
the materials the farmer buys has risen since 1909-14 to 118, 
while his purchasing power is down to 

Secretary Wattace. Fifty-eight percent. 

The CHARMAN. The difference between 118 and 58 is a pretty 
wide gap to cover up. 

Senator SuHipsteap. Then I misunderstood the Secretary. I 
thought he said the spread was only 18. 

The CHARMAN. Oh, no; the increased cost of what he buys as 
compared with 1909-14 has increased 18 percent while the farmer's 
purchasing power is only 58. Now, do you get the spread? 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. Yes, 


That is all there is to the amendment, I ask that the 
amendment be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLaxx in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
read. 

The Curer CLERK. At the end of the bill it is proposed 
to add the following new section: 

Sec. 7. The first sentence of subsection (2) of section 8 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: “After due notice and opportunity for hearing, 
to enter into marketing agreements with processors, producers, 
associations of producers, and others engaged in the handling of 
any agricultural commodity or product thereof, in the current of 


or in competition with, or so as to burden, obstruct, or in any 
way affect, interstate or foreign commerce. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the purpose of the 
amendment is merely to insert the word “ producers” in 
subsection 2 of section 8 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. This section in the original act is the one which 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into mar- 
keting agreemenis, but as it now stands in the law it 
authorizes only associations of producers to enter into such 
agreements. The purpose of the amendment is to permit 
individual producers also to enter into such agreements. I 
may say that the amendment has the approval of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. è 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I offer, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the bill it is proposed 
to insert the following new section: 

Src. 5. Section 11 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, is amended by adding after the words “field corn” a 
comma and the words “grain sorghums.” 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, in connection with the 
amendment I desire to read a letter from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation received just a few moments ago: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., March 10, 1934. 
Senator Cart. W. HATCH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator HATCH: The Senate has added several farm 
crops to the list of basic commodities in the agricultural act 
during its recent consideration of H.R. 7478. 

There is one crop, however, which is important enough to be 
added to the basic commodities grown by our farmers. Reference 
is made to grain ums. This crop in certain parts of the 
Nation, particularly in New Mexico, is a very considerable part 
of the agricultural production. The producers of grain sorghums 
should be privileged to have full benefits of the Agricultural Ad- 


justment Act along with our farmers who produce other basic 
and greater crops. 


` 
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Accordingly, it is recommended by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation that you introduce and sponsor an amendment to 
H.R. 7478, reading about as follows: 

“Change the period after the word ‘cattle’, in line 5, to comma, 
and add the words ‘and grain sorghums’.” 

Very respectfully, 
AMERICAN Farm BUREAU FEDERATION, 
CHESTER H. Gray, 
Washington Representative. 

The letter explains the purpose of the amendment I have 
sent to the desk, and I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Cutting King Reynolds 
Ashurst Dickinson La Follette Russell 
Austin Dieterich Lewis Schall 
Bachman Dill Logan Sheppard 
Bailey Duffy Lonergan Shipstead 
ead Erickson Long Steiwer 
Barkley Fess McAdoo Stephens 
lack Fletcher McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Frazier McGill Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley George McKellar Thompson 
Bulow Gibson McNary Townsend 
Byrd Glass Metcalf Trammell 
Byrnes Goldsborough Murphy Tydings 
Capper Gore Neely Vandenberg 
Caraway Hale Norris Van Nuys 
Carey Harrison Nye W. 
Clark Hatch O'Mahoney Walcott 
Connally Hayden Overton Walsh 
Coolidge Hebert Patterson Wheeler 
Copeland Johnson Pittman te 
Costigan Kean Pope 
Couzens Keyes Reed 


Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brown], and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmItTH] are necessarily detained from the Senate. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I desire to take this 
opportunity of making some remarks on the bill. 

Something must be done for the cattle industry. The 
prices of cattle have been practically the lowest in history; 
and I hope that when the plan is worked out the putting 
of livestock in under the processing tax will be a great help. 
It will be a help to the other products that are now included 
as basic commodities, as well as a help to livestock. 

I desire to give just one example of the prices of live- 
stock received in my State last fall. These are the returns 
from a car of livestock shipped from North Dakota to South 
St. Paul. This statement is dated October 2, 1933. 

There were 36 head of cattle. The net weight was 24,945 
pounds. The net price received for those cattle by the 
farmers in North Dakota was $245.08, or a little less than 1 
cent a pound. If the farmers had received $4.37 more for 
this carload, they would have received 1 cent a pound. 

In the items of expense that went into this carload of 
cattle there is included some hay that was fed at the stock- 
yards at South St. Paul. I presume the cattle got in there 
in the evening, and they had to be fed over night. There 
were 1,500 pounds of hay, and the price for that 1,500 
pounds of hay was $16.50—just a little more than a cent a 
pound for the hay that they fed the cattle the night before 
they were sold for slaughter, and the cattle sold for a little 
less than a cent a pound. 

Mr. President, the returns from this carload of cattle 
indicate the prices received by the farmers of North Dakota 
for their cattle are away below the cost of production. The 
farmers cannot succeed under those circumstances, by any 
possibility. 
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Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, has the Senator a state- 
ment of what the freight charges on those cattle were? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; the freight on these cattle amounted 
to $106.34. That is one of the big items of expense. The 
fact remains that the cattle netted the farmers less than a 
cent a pound. 

Mr. President, there is one thing sure, that we cannot 
succeed with a processing tax on hogs unless we also have 
a processing tax on beef, which is a competing product. 
There is a clause in the law which provides that the Secre- 
tary may, after investigation, put a compensating tax on 
competitive commodities, and that would undoubtedly have 
to be done if the processing tax is not included in this bill. 

The hard spring wheat farmers of the Northwest feel that 
they have been discriminated against in this farm pro- 
gram. In the first place, we never have produced a surplus 
of hard spring wheat. The surplus of wheat comes in the 
so-called “soft winter wheat.” There is no surplus of hard 
spring wheat by any stretch of the imagination. But, of 
course, our farmers in the hard spring wheat territory have 
been limited in the production of wheat, the same as the 
farmers in other sections have been, and they are not com- 
plaining about that, but under the contract made with the 
Agricultural Department, farmers are not allowed to sow 
other grain crops on the land that is taken out of wheat 
production. 

In the spring wheat territory we haye what might be 
termed “a diversified farming program.” Along with wheat, 
we raise rye, flax, barley, livestock, poultry, and dairy prod- 
ucts. We feel that we must have rye, flax, and barley 
placed in this measure as basic commodities and they have 
been placed in it, and I hope they will be left in the bill 
by the conferees. 

I desire to give some figures as to some of these products, 
but before I do that I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my remarks a letter, 
under even date, from M. W. Thatcher, who is a representa- 
tive of the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation here in 
Washington, with respect to this particular proposition. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Curvy CHASE, MD., March 10, 1934. 
Hon. LYNN J. FRAZIER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Will the Senate and House conferees retain 
in the bill H.R. 7478, the Senate amendment which designates 
flaxseed, rye, and barley as basic agricultural commodities? 

This is what those commodities represent: 


Based on an average of 100 acres per farm, this represents 180,- 
000 farm families. The difference in value between current cash 
prices at the farm and parity price, which is sought, represents 
a deficiency income on these grains to these families amounting to 
$88,000,000, or nearly $500 per farm. 

These families are not receiving parity income for two reasons: 

1. Imports are bearing down their cash prices far below parity. 

2. These individual farmers have no collective power to bargain 
for parity prices. 

Their only hope, during this emergency and under the present 
laws, rests upon receiving the same favorable consideration as has 
been extended to other commodities, 

Not only do the imports bear down on the farmer's cash price, 
but worse, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration is impos- 
ing a parity tax against rye and barley processed for alcohol 
and declares it intends to use such collected taxes for benefit pay- 
ments to corn-hog producers, 

The Bankhead amendment to N.I.R.A. allotted $100,000,000 to 
the A.A.A. This money has been used, over $60,000,000 to cotton 
farmers, and $37,000,000 has been allocated by the A.A.A. for the 
benefit of the corn-hog program. 

Rice, with but 750,000 acres, has been favored as a basic com- 
modity and the rice farmer who contracts a 20-percent reduction 
in acres is to be paid full parity price. By agreement with the 
millers, 60 percent of parity shall be paid when the farmer mar- 
kets his rice and the remaining 40 percent of parity shall be paid 
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at the end of the year from a trust fund set up by the millers. 
The noncooperator is paid nothing from the trust fund. 

In the year 1932, 116,900,000 pounds of linseed, sunflower seed, 
perilla, tung, and soybean oils were imported. During the first 11 
months of 1933, 175 million pounds were imported. We are thus 
losing acreage. 

Recently (see schedule H, under Flax) the United States 
Department of Agriculture put out a bulletin, Considerable Shift 
from Wheat to Flax Would Not Create Flax Surplus. There is the 


Federal blessing. 

Is it fair to the farmers of the West to ask reduction in acres 
when we are importing acres in the form of oils, rye, barley, and 
flaxseed’ 
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Is it fair to permit imports of grain which bear prices far below 
parity price? 

Is it fair to permit rye and barley prices to be lowered because 
of imports and then tax all rye and barley processed into alcohol, 
using such collected taxes to pay benefits to corn-hog producers? 
Bear in mind that the parity tax assessed to the distiller is the 
difference between the farmer’s price and what it would be at the 
parity price. 

Will Congress approve such a picture and then loan millions for 
seed and guarantee interest and principal of bonds issued by the 
Farm Credit Administration? 

Does Congress believe our farmers can purchase at cost-plus 
N.R.A. goods, pay taxes, interest, and debts under such circum- 
stances as outlined in these remarks? 

Farmers will not strike and revolt if they are meagerly accorded 
consideration—but under such circumstances as above outlined 
they are ravaged. 

The Senate should direct its conferees to insist upon its amend- 
ment to include flaxseed, rye, and barley as basic agricultural 
commodities. 

Very truly yours, 
M. W. THATCHER. 

Mr. FRAZIER. During the last 5 or 6 months 8,000,000 
bushels of rye were imported into the United States, most of 
it coming from Poland, I think. 

According to an article appearing in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of March 5, it seems that the Polish Government has 
been paying a bonus of some 30 cents a bushel on rye to 
the farmers of Poland, exporting it from Poland into the 
United States and selling it on our Atlantic seaboard for less 
than the Chicago price, after paying the duty of 15 cents 
per bushel. Later on I want to put this article in the 
Recorp. That action makes it impossible for our farmers 
to raise rye in the Northwest to compete under these cir- 
cumstances with the foreign countries which are sending 
rye into the United States. 

In November I transmitted a letter to the chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, urging that they recommend an increase 
in the tariff on rye. I received a letter from the chairman, 
under date of the 27th of November, stating that they were 
considering the matter. 

A few days later I received a telegram from a company 
in New York which imports and exports -grain products, the 
W. E. Pritchard Co. I referred that telegram to the Presi- 
dent on January 23, urging that the tariff on rye be 
increased. 

On the 5th of March I received a letter signed by W. B. 
Gregg, Acting Secretary of Agriculture, stating that the tele- 
gram and my letter had been referred to them for reply. 
He stated that they had no authority to impose import 
restrictions, or anything of that kind, on rye. 

Of course, I know that; but the fact remains that the 
President has not taken action, and, according to this 
article in the Wall Street Journal, the Tariff Commission 
made a report to the President on rye and, according to the 
story, recommended an increase of 50 percent. That would 
bring the duty to 224% cents. No action has been taken up 
to date. So I feel that it is very important to include rye 
as a basic commodity and thus give our farmers the benefit 
of a processing tax. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the article from the Wall Street Journal, entitled “ Stirring 
Up a Hornet’s Nest.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal] 
STIRRING UP A HORNET’S NEST 

On the eve of what may well be the most decisive world phase 
of American recovery plans, namely, tariff readjustment, a hor- 
net's nest has been stirred up by the importation of a relatively 
small quantity of Polish rye even under that supposedly impreg- 
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nable tariff wall set up for us in the act of 1930. And the ques- 
tion that currently rears its ugly head is, “Just what constitutes 
dumping?” 

The facts of the case are these: Poland pays its grain mo- 
nopoly in the form of import certificates, which enable that or- 
ganization to receive rebates on otherwise taxed imports to the 
extent of 30 cents on each bushel of rye exported, and also thus 
to clear rye to the United States at figures under domestic levels, 
even with freight, insurance, and the regular American duty of 
15 cents a bushel figured in. Some 8,000,000 bushels of Polish rye 
have already entered this country. The Tariff Act of 1930 con- 
tains a clause which permits this country to tax imports from 
countries giving export bounties to the extent of that bounty, 
which would mean another 30 cents a bushel, thus effectively 
extinguishing Poland as a threat. This has not yet been done. 

The reason is obvious. We dislike the position of a man in a 
glass house throwing stones. At this very moment the Pacific 
Northwest Export Association is endeavoring to sell surplus wheat 
in the Liverpool market at 61 cents a bushel cif., while that 
same wheat is selling in Portland, Oreg., for 75 cents. The Gov- 
ernment has promised to take the loss of the differential between 
the home-market price and the best that the foreigners will pay 
in order to clear out the elevators in the Northwest. 

Is Poland dumping? There are those, obviously including the 
Tariff Commission, which, in a report rendered on November 23 
last to the President and Secretary Wallace, advocated the use 
of the 50-percent sliding-scale increase in the rye duty to 22% 
cents, who hold this view. Incidentally, this report has appar- 
ently been lost in transit, for no comment on it has come out 
of official quarters. The northwest producers of rye have been 
setting up pleas of injury, word of which has not been lost to 
sensitive Washington ears. So have the private grain trade and 
the board of trade, which recently had put before it a resolution 
to ban all foreign grain from being deliverable on Chicago con- 
tracts. Our esteemed contemporary, perhaps the most severe local 
administration critic, the Herald Tribune, joins in the cry of 


“ Wolf!” ; 

The situation is a peculiar one, indeed. Must the administra- 
tion be forced to raise a tariff when it admittedly is set on a pro- 
gram of lowering world-trade barriers? Or can imports be barred 
on the ground that Poland is dumping rye at prices below levels 
prevailing in its own country? If so, the United States Govern- 
ment, with its Pacific coast shipments, would be placed in the 
predicament of the ostrich, who thinks because he hides his head 
he cannot be seen. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. My time is pretty nearly up, and I can- 
not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to 
yield. i 

Mr. FRAZIER. I have a number of other letters respect- 
ing the rye situation, from milters, from farmers, and others, 
I hold in my hand a telegram signed by the president and 
secretary of the Northwest Grain Association, an associa- 
tion covering the Northwest States. They are in favor of 
placing rye, flax, and barley in the bill as basic commodities. 
I ask that that telegram be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, Munn, March 7, 1934. 


Senator L. J. FRAZIER, 
Senate Building. 

Our association, composed of 100 farmer elevators, requests 
that you support amendment designating flax, rye, and barley 
basic commodity. Also to repeal section 15 (c) which exempts 
processing taxes. We are also opposed to use of processing tax 
funds for relief needs. 

NORTHWEST GRAIN ASSOCIATION, 
J. R. Mappocx, Vice President. 
G. W. CONNELL, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. FRAZIER. In the case of rye and flax, the farmers 
of the United States do not produce anything like enough 
to take care of our own demands. Approximately 50 per- 
cent of the flax used in home consumption is imported, 
either in the form of flax or linseed oil, or some other vege- 
table oil. There is no question that we can raise plenty of 
flax in the United States to take care of the needs here, 
providing the price is high enough to give us cost of pro- 
duction. The same is true of rye. Ordinarily we produce 
more barley than we use, I. believe. We have ordinarily a 
surplus of barley, but it is being sold below cost of produc- 
tion, and if we can have a processing tax on it to increase 
the price to the farmer it will give him a great advantage. 

The farmers of the spring-wheat territory feel that they 
have been somewhat discriminated against in the allotment 
plan. Two percent of the second allotment payment under 
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the contract goes to establish an export policy for wheat on 
the west coast, and something over a million dollars has been 
used for that purpose up to the present time. We are ship- 
ping wheat, according to the story in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, from the west coast, laying it down in foreign ports at 
61 cents a bushel, paying the difference out of the processing 
tax. We are laying it, then, down in the foreign ports at 
61 cents a bushel when the market price at Portland, Oreg., 
is 75 cents a bushel. I think probably it is necessary to take 
out some of the surplus wheat from the Pacific coast, and 
am in favor of that being done, but in order to do it we 
must have more processing tax from the various products, 
and I hope rye, flax, and barley will be maintained in the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator 
from North Dakota has expired. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I ask unanimous consent to have an arti- 
cle appearing in the Wall Street Journal of Friday morning, 
March 2, 1934, printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 2, 1934] 


PROCESSING-TAX COLLECTIONS LAG—A.A.A. EXPENDITURES FROM LEVY 
TOTAL $222,528,729, AGAINST $200,501,160 TAKEN IN 

Wasxuincton.—Collections from processing taxes levied on agri- 
cultural commodities are lagging $22,027,568 behind A.A.A. expendi- 
tures from this source of revenue. 

This was revealed by a Treasury report on processing-tax receipts 
and expenditures, It disclosed collections, as of February 26, to 
be $200,501,160. Expenditures totaled $222,528,729 as of Feb- 
ruary 27. 

Expenditures chargeable against processing-tax revenues follow: 
Rental and benefit payments to producers of wheat, $59,088,258; 
cotton, $112,428,410; tobacco, $1,586,237; marketing export of wheat 
surpluses, $1,984,041; hogs bought by the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation, $4,420,586; dairy products purchased for the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation, $9,418,379 for butter and $128,883 for 
cheese; and emergency purchases of supplies, $33,473,933. 

Indications are that within a few months the spread between 
collections and expenditures will increase. Farm Administration 
officials plan to distribute during March and April the first install- 
ment of benefit and rental payments under the cotton program 
for the current year. These payments will approximate $49,000.000. 

Also, the first installment under the $350,000,000 corn-hog pro- 
gram is scheduled during spring months. Rental and benefit pay- 
ments to cooperating wheat producers have not yet been completed. 

However, A. A. A. officials are confident that revenue from the 
processing taxes will suffice to meet expenses of the individual crop 
adjustment programs at the end of the marketing year for the 
respective commodities. 

Enactment of the pending beef-cattle amendment to the Adjust- 
ment Act in its present form would provide a $200,000 authoriza- 
tion for launching a joint beef-cattle and dairy-production adjust- 
ment program. However, Secretary Wallace has recommended that 
this authorization be repaid to the Treasury from processing taxes 
levied on beef and milk and its products. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I move to amend the title of the pend- 
ing bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Texas that that amendment will be in order 
after the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, 
I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the testimony 
of Secretary Wallace before the Committee on Agriculture 
when he appeared to discuss the workings of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. Secretary Wallace testified that in- 
come to agriculture last year was about $6,000,000,000. He 
testified that if cattle were included in the benefit payments 
in the administration of the act and the benefits to be de- 
rived, as well as beet sugar, the total benefit to agriculture 
for the coming year, for the completion of the program for 
1934, will be about $800,000,000. 

He also testified that in addition to that he expected 
agricultural products to have some advancement in price, 
and estimated that by the end of the crop year of 1934, the 
farmer would have a total income of $7,000,000,000 to 
$8,000,000,000. He thought that the farmer’s income could 
be raised to that amount. In 1926 the farmer had an income 
of $13,000,000,000. So that with all the benefit payments, 
and if we achieve the raise in farm price that is antici- 
pated, the farmer in the United States at the end of 1934 
will be short about $5,000,000,000 of what he had as income 
in 1926. 
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Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Minnesota take into 
consideration that the increased price of the things the 
farmer has to buy subtracts about $2,000,000,000 from that 
$6,000,000,000? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, I thank the Senator. I was coming to 
that, and I was going to say that with the increased price 
of the commodities that the farmer buys under the N.R.A. 
his income will be diminished by at least as much as he 
receives in benefit payments under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act; and if it is, he will not have any more, or possibly 
less, than he had at the end of last year; and if that produc- 
tion will be sustained in the future, at the end of the year 
the farmer will still then be $7,000,000,000 short of the 
income he had in 1926, and his fixed charges will have 
increased. His interest on his increased indebtedness has 
increased. His taxes have increased. Freight rates have in- 
creased. His fixed charges and the burdens that he must 
carry and pay, the obligations he must discharge, have in- 
creased, and he cannot carry them with an income of only 
half as much as he had in 1926. 

Because of the fact that some Senators believe that this 
is an extravagant hand-out or a dole to agriculture, that 
it is a pork-barrel proposition, I want to make this state- 
ment before the final vote on the bill. As a matter of fact 
it is so small that it amounts to a mere drop in the bucket 
when we take into consideration the problem we have be- 
fore us of reviving agriculture, at least to the position it had 
in 1926, and it was not paying its expenses at that time. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I wish to divert from the 
subject under discussion for one second to call the attention 
of the able Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] to the fact that, 
upon examining the CONGRESSIONAL Record of this morning, 
I think it will be disclosed to us all that there is an omission, 
which it is necessary to supply in order that we shall have 
a consecutive and accurate report of the observations pass- 
ing between the able Senator and myself yesterday. 

I think it will be recalled that I, with the permission of 
the Senator, interrupting him with his consent, put first the 
question, To what object does the Senator have this news- 
paper article read? What is his purpose?” To which the 
Senator replied that he was seeking some method, or the 
basis of one, upon which to offer some appropriate sugges- 
tion or motion looking to the stopping, if it could be, or, at 
least, the postponing, of the carrying of the mail by the 
Army until other regulations could be properly provided. 

Then came some other inquiry, and then began that which 
the Record discloses. But I wish to call the attention of 
the able Senator—I may add, both able and astute, and, as 
disclosed by his debate yesterday, most adroit and skillful— 
that there is this omission, which I feel ought to be reme- 
died in order that the colloquy shown in the Recorp should 
have a point; otherwise, the beginning is peculiarly lacking 
in what is a necessary connection. If the Senator agrees 
with me, I am sustained; if he does not agree with me, then 
I have a memory that is not sustained. à 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I had not noticed that there 
had been any omission, and I hardly know how to interpret 
the suggestion of the Senator from Illinois. Evidently it 
is a suggestion of his that either the reporters failed to re- 
port in full what was said, or else on a revision of the notes 
after they were taken there was a deletion. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have an idea, I may say, that possibly 
there was a good deal of confusion, and it is possible that 
it was not heard at the beginning. I could not attribute 
the absence of the language to which I refer to any such 
thing as the Senator suggests. 

Mr. FESS. The present Presiding Officer is very conver- 
sant with the practice in another body about the revision of 
notes, but that practice of changing the notes or leaving out 
things is not a practice in the Senate, and I have made a 
practice, as all the reporters will confirm, of not looking over 
my notes, and when someone suggested the other day that 
the notes of the discussion on Monday, when I spoke of the 
labor situation, had been changed, the reporters had to 
tell the person who complained that I had not seen the 
notes—as I had not. I have not seen the notes of the 
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colloquy just referred to by the Senator from Illinois, but 
they are just as the reporters have submitted them to the 
printer. If there is anything deleted, I know nothing about 
it. In reading the Recorp, I do not recall that there is any- 
thing deleted. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it is not so important. If 
the Senator does not recall the opening of that colloquy 
then I would not have what I know has been omitted, sup- 
plied. There is no intimation from me whatsoever that it 
has been deleted by the Senator, or myself, or anyone else. 
I feel that the reporters, possibly in the confusion, or in 
some manner, merely omitted that which is essential to the 
Recorp, that opening observation of mine which called for 
the subsequent colloquy and speeches between myself and 
the able Senator from Ohio. If the Senator does not so 
recall it I shall not ask to have it put in on my word alone. 

Mr. FESS. Has the Senator read the notes? 

Mr. LEWIS. I read the Recorp of yesterday this morn- 
ing. It having been called to my attention, I have called 
it to the attention of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The first interruption of the Senator from 
Illinois was this: 

Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio state to the Senate 
in what way he would suggest that the mail be taken away 
from the present carriers at this particular time? What is the 
suggestion of the Senator? 

That is the first statement the Senator made, and I 
answered that. 

Mr. LEWIS. That is the first as reported, I may state 
to my able friend, but it is the remark preceding that to 
which I am alluding. 

Mr. FESS. I do not recall any remark preceding that. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am sure the Senator, if he could recall, 
would have me justified in this fact, that my first inquiry 
of the able Senator was asking permission to make the 
interruption, to which he yielded out of courtesy, after which 
I then said, To what purpose is the Senator having this 
article read from the newspaper at this time? What is his 
object?” Then the Senator proceeded to state his object 
with the view of bringing the attention of the Senate to 
what he thought ought to be remedied, looking at it from 
a humane point of view, as to mail flying. Then came the 
question which the Senator has just now read. But if the 
Senator does not recall this preliminary portion, then, sir, 
we will dismiss the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
amendments be ordered to be engrossed and the bill read 
a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass. 

Mr. CAREY. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LOGAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Davis], but I am advised that if he were present he would 
vote as I am going to vote, and has been specially paired 
on this question. Therefore I feel at liberty to vote, and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. I 
am unable to obtain a transfer, and therefore must withhold 
my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG (when his name was called). On 
this question Iam paired with the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brown]. In his absence, and not knowing 
how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted to 
vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I inquire if the senior Senator from Virginia 
Mr. Grass] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that 
the Senator from Virginia has not voted. 
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Mr. FESS. I have a pair with that Senator, and, as Iam 
not advised as to how he would vote, if present, I will 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Costican], the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] are necessarily 
detained from the Senate. 

I regret to announce that the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Bone] is detained from the Senate on account of a 
severe cold. 

Mr. HEBERT. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] has a general pair with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. I am not advised 
as to how either of those Senators, if present, would 
vote on this question. 

I also announce that on this vote the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] is specially paired with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck]. If present, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote nay”, and the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota would vote “ yea.” 

I announce further a pair between the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Barsovur] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmirH]. The Senator from New Jersey, if 
present, would vote “nay”, and the Senator from South 
Carolina, if present, would vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to announce a pair between the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. FLETCHER]. If present, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would vote “nay”, and the Senator from Florida 
would vote “ yea.” 

I also announce a general pair between the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hastrncs] and the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Costigan]. The Senator from Delaware, if present, 
would vote “nay ”, and the Senator from Colorado, if pres- 
ent, would vote yea.” 

I will add that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BAR- 
BOUR], the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis], the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Hastincs], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. NorBeck], and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROB- 
Inson] are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—39 
Ashurst Duffy McCarran Russell 
Bachman Prazier McGill Schall 
Bankhead George McKellar Sheppard 
Bulow Harrison Murphy Shipstead 
Byrd Hayden Neely Thomas, Okla. 
Byrnes Johnson Nye Thomas, Utah 
Capper La Follette Overton Thompson 
Caraway Lonergan Pittman » Trammell 
Connally Long Pope Van Nuys 
Dill McAdoo Reynolds 
NAYS—37 

Adams Copeland Hatch Townsend 
Austin Couzens Hebert Tydings 
Bailey Cutting Kean Wagner 
Barkley Dickinson Keyes Walcott 
Black Dieterich Walsh 
Borah Erickson McNary Wheeler 
Bulkley Gibson Metcalf White 
Carey Goldsborough O'Mahoney 
Clark Gore Patterson 
Coolidge Hale Steiwer 

NOT VOTING—20 
Barbour Fess King Robinson, Ark. 
Bone Fletcher Lewis Robinson. Ind. 
Brown Glass Norbeck Smith 
Costigan Hastings Norris Stephens 
Davis Hatfield Reed Vandenberg 


So the bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to include cattle, peanuts, 
rye, flax, barley, and grain sorghums as basic agricultural 
commodities, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
insist on its amendments, ask a conference with the House 
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thereon, and that the Chair appoint conferees on the part! plight would retard general economic recovery. These farmers of 


of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. SMITH, Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, Mr. McGILL, 
Mr. Norris, and Mr. McNary conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

On motion of Mr. CONNALLY, the bill (S. 1981) to make 
cattle a basic agricultural commodity for the purposes of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, was ordered to be indef- 
initely postponed. 

Mr. HATCH. In connection with the debate on the bill 
which has just been passed by the Senate, certain references 
were made to a letter addressed to me from the Secretary 
of Agriculture. In fairness to all concerned I think the 
entire letter should be incorporated in the Recorp. I. 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that the letter be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1934. 
Hon. Cart A. HATCH, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: In response to questions raised in the Senate 
yesterday, I am sending to you a report of the reasons for my 
recommendation for a $200,000,000 appropriation to be used 
to supplement receipts from processing taxes in financing assist- 
ance to the dairy and the beef-cattle industries. 

The proposal for this appropriation to a certain extent con- 
stitutes a recommendation for special assistance for the dairy and 
beef-cattle industries. 

We were impelled to appeal to Congress for this special help 
for reasons which scem to us to be conclusive. Among these 
reasons are: 

First, that these two related industries together constitute the 
largest cross section of American agriculture, and their recovery 
therefore is of the greatest possible importance to the Nation. 

Second, that neither dairying nor beef-cattle producers have 
benefited to any substantial degree from the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act up to the present time. 

Third, that whereas prices of cotton, tobacco, and wheat, being 
export crops, are established in the world markets and are 
affected little if at all by processing taxes, dairy and beef-cattle 
production, on the other hand, are domestic industries, relying 
greatly upon consumer purchasing power for price recovery, and 
therefore would be more likely to be affected by processing taxes 
particularly in the period before production is brought under 
control. 

In studying the problems of the dairying and beef-cattle in- 
dustries, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration has come 
to the conclusion not only that help should be forthcoming to 
the farmers engaged in these two industries, but also that if 
possible payments should be planned to reach them by the time 
the processing tax takes effect on the two commodities. The 
appropriation was recommended in order to enable advance 
payments to be made in this way. 

There are two ways in which the markets can be relieved of 
oversupply of dairy products and beef cattle. One is by a recovery 
of purchasing power of the American consumer. This in itself 
would enable the consuming public to absorb larger quantities of 
beef and dairy products. The other way is through a restriction 
of oversupply pending the recovery in consumer purchasing power. 

Aid can be obtained for the two industries through additional 
surplus relief purchases affording dairy products to the needy un- 
employed who otherwise would be unable to obtain them. Money 
can be used to good advantage in eradication of tuberculosis from 
dairy cattle. The appropriation can be utilized to provide for 
more substantial financial assistance to producers than otherwise 
would be possible at this time. 

The importance of the appropriation in the dairy program is 
amply demonstrated by the fact that large numbers of people in 
the United States are not today getting the amount of milk 
which a proper diet requires. There is no absolute surplus such 
as is the case in to wheat and cotton. If the consumers 
of the United States had the money, they would buy all the milk 
products that the industry normally produces. 

In fact, even with their present purchasing power American 
consumers probably would absorb most of the beef and dairy 
products if prices were permitted to fall low enough. 

So many consumers of milk and beef are in financial distress 
as acute as the condition of farmers producing these commodities 
that the $200,000,000 appropriation is of particular immediate 
importance. 

Our experience with the hog processing tax is significant in this 
connection. I have said that American consumers could absorb 
our edd and beef products if prices were permitted to fall far 
enough. 

We do not like to let this happen. It would mean severe pun- 
ishment for beef and dairy producers. The severity of their 
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themselves represent an important section of consumer buying 
power. 

Our experience with the hog processing tax indicates that when 
supply is uncontrolled and when, in consequence there is little 
competition among buyers, the tax has a tendency to affect the 
producer price more than the consumer price. This was the con- 
dition in November and December when marketings were unusu- 
ally heavy. 

The Government developed two methods of producers. 
One was the emergency hog- buying campaign, involving the pur- 
chase of 6,200,000 pigs and 200,000 sows. This began to reduce 
marketings in January and February, helping materially to restore 
competition for supplies. The other method was resumption of 
Government relief purchases, which has been a competitive factor 
in the market. 

These influences have contributed to the advance in hog prices 
which developed gradually in December, with the subsequent 
sharp rise in January. The prices received by farmers for hogs, 
in spite of the tax, have been higher every week since the tax 
went into effect than they were the corresponding week a year ago. 

We will have to approach the beef and dairy industries with 
plans particularly worked out for these industries. If the $200,- 
000,000 is provided, the plan is to get benefit payments to the 
farmers before the time the tax becomes effective. 

Thus the appropriation will supplement the tax, make possible 
larger benefits, and help us some control over supply in 
time so that the tendency of the tax to reflect itself in producer 
prices can be minimized. 

Our plans for both dairying and cattle would be flexible so as to 
permit gradual expansion of production to keep step with any 
increase in consumer purchasing power as rapidly as it develops. 

Of course, appropriations from the Treasury have to be repaid 
ultimately out of processing taxes or other taxes. 

But with the revival of demand for dairy and beef products that 
would accompany recovery of consumer buying power, the levy of 
processing taxes to replace funds used in the present emergency 
would be much less burdensome. 

With regard to disposition of the $100,000,000 administrative 
fund and the $100,000,000 Bankhead fund, the following report is 
submitted, as provided today by the Chief Accountant of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration: 

“In accordance with your informal request this morning, we 
wish to advise that the expenditures for administrative expenses 
through February 28, 1934, from the sum of $100,000,000 appro- 
priated under section 12 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
aggregated $4,906,995.22. Included in this total of expenditures, 
however, is the sum of $3,660,533.52, which is properly chargeable 
against the appropriation cove advances from the 
under section 12 (b) of the act, the necessary adjustments 
be effected later. Deducting the amount to be transferred leaves 
net expenditures from this $100,000,000 appropriation of 
$1,246,461.70. 

“Estimated obligations against this appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1934 amount to $3,251,205, and $5,123,323 for the fiscal year 
1935. The balance of this fund is retained as a reserve against 
possible deficit in processing-tax receipts in extensive programs 
already undertaken by the administration. 

“As regards the sum of $100,000,000 authorized to be appropriated 
under section 220 of the National Industrial Recovery Act, $37,- 
000,000 has been made available to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration for use in connection with the corn-hog program. 
No expenditures have been made to date out of this $37,000,000. 
The sum of $3,000,000 was allocated from the Bankhead fund to be 
used in the joint purchase of the capital stock of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Gover- 
nor of the Farm Credit Administration. The remaining $60,000,000 
was allocated to the Farm Credit Administration to be used in the 
Farm Credit Administration's revolving fund in financing the han- 
dling of Government-owned cotton.” 

The dairy and beef cattle industries together represent the 
largest section of American agriculture. Dairy producers, whose 
gross income in 1929 totaled $2,300,000,000, represent the largest 
share of any farm group in the American farm income. The com- 
bined gross income of dairy and beef producers that year was 
$3,434,000,000 out of a total gross farm income of a little less 
than 12 billion. 

So it is of the greatest importance to devise means of assistance 
to the dairy and beef producers of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. WalLAcx, Secretary. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the Record an article entitled Today's 
Challenge to the Cattle Industry“, by F. R. Carpenter, direc- 
tor, Western Slope Cattle Growers’ Association, of Hayden, 
Colo. This article was published in the Producer, an 
organ of the American National Livestock Association, in its 
issue of February 1934, and contains much valuable informa- 
tion with respect to the bill upon which the Senate has just 
acted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The article referred to is as follows: 


Topay’s CHALLENGE TO THE CATTLE INDUSTRY ' 


(By F. R. Carpenter, director Western Slope Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hayden, Colo.) 

This is not the first time within our memories that the cattle 
producer has faced ruin for his industry. The great panic of 1893 
and the great deflation of 1921 to 1925 are matters within the 
memory of many of us, It is only natural that in such a crisis 
as the cattle business is in today we should look first to the tried 
and proved remedies which have saved us before. But somehow 
the analogy to those times is not holding good, and even our 
greatest guiding star, the persistent belief that “prices will turn 
up, because they always have in times past, seems to have been 
transformed into a mocking hope. 

It is amid such circumstances that the American cattle producer 
is faced today with the necessity of casting up a new balance and 
of meeting in a new way the new and changed world in which 
we live. 

In considering that problem, I have divided what I have to say 
into three parts: : 

1. What is our situation today? 

2. What can be done to better it? 

8. How can we do it? 

1. WHAT IS THE SITUATION TODAY? 


We are cattle producers; specifically, we are western-range cattle- 
men. That is a comparatively young business. While the armies 
of Grant and Lee were locked in that struggle to settle forever the 
question of the supremacy of the Federal Government over dis- 
senting States, there was another army of pioneers fast spreading 
across the Great Plains and the Rocky Mountain region as far as 
the Pacific coastal plain. There they were discovering what to you 
and me today are our homes—those great pastures that feed and 
raise the herds of cattle which have given us all the material 
resources we have. They were the great grazing grounds of 
America—a prize for him who could seize it. The vanquishing of 
the Indian. the building of the railroads, the extinction of the 
native cattle or buffaloes, and the adaptation of these to 
individual herds of domestic cattle followed swiftly and within 
the span of a lifetime. Many of those who founded and built this 
association were participants in this great and never-to-be-repeated 
drama of western life. 

The herds multiplied. The value of the southern ranges for 
breeding and of the northern ranges for maturing beef led to the 
great trail-herd movements; and soon American beef had overrun 
domestic markets and was setting forth upon a world-wide con- 
quest. We became the greatest exporters of cattle of all the coun- 
tries on earth. The peak of this movement was reached in 1894, 
when over 70,000,000 cattle roamed our pastures—a figure only once 
equaled, and that for a brief space in 1920. 

In 1890 the Director of the United States Census had reported 
that, owing to the broken-up and individual settlements in the west- 
ern territory, it was no longer possible to trace a line to call the 
frontier. This simply meant that the competition of the home- 
steader and granger for these western pastures was making itself 
felt, and that pigs, chickens, milk cows, and sheep were being 
raised on millions of acres whose sole use heretofore had been as 
spring and fall ranges to support beef cattle. The days of the old 
trail herd, of the shove-ups to . shove-downs to 7 
ranges, were passing; the spring an ranges were being fenc 
off; and, with them, the supplies of beef cattle were diminishing 
at the rate of about a million a year. From 1894 to 1914 the 
number of cattle in the United States decreased by 38 percent. 

Thus the panic of 1893 was more than a money stringency to 
the western cowman, for it marked the turning point in his use 
of the great empire of grazing lands, From that time on, the 
settler, farmer, and homesteader made fast inroads on his pastures. 
The public domain shrank from 917,000,000 acres in 1900 to 
200,000,000 in 1920. 

From 1894 to 1905 the competition of South American cattle 
became a factor in the situation, and in 1905 the Argentine Repub- 
lic outstripped the United States and became the foremost exporter 
of live cattle in the world. 

In 1913 our imports of cattle exceeded our exports. The sig- 
nificance of this date for our purpose is this: 

From the beginning of the range-cattle business up to 1914, 
when the balance turned from exports to imports, the price for 
stockers and feeders for western cattle producers was determined 
by the price which our large exportable surplus of cattle and beef 
brought in the world’s markets. In other words, our industry was 
not controlled by a national price but by a world price, and up 
to that time cattlemen had no need to be bothered, nor were the: 
by questions of national tariff protection or control of home 
markets. 

But something happened in that year which we had no part in 
bringing about, and which we understand as little today as we 
did at the time it occurred. The flame of war spread over Europe. 
From 1914 to 1918, millions of men left productive labor to engage 
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hundred years to come was mortgaged 
enterprise. An unnatural demand for beef sprang up, with rising 
prices; our exports increased; and the $8-percent shrinkage in 
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numbers of cattle since 1894 was made up again, until the year 
1920 found the peak of 70,000,000 cattle once more reached, though 
this number includes millions of dairy cattle. 

For 6 years we had been spared the necessity of solving the 
problem of o a national industry. Then the Armistice 
was signed, the war was over, the great export trade was gone, 
and we were left with a tremendous surplus of cattle—some 
5,000,000 more than we needed. From 1920 to 1928 the numbers 
of our cattle fell about a million a year. In the first haif 
of that period practically every cattle producer in the range States 
went to the wall, and the rising prices during the latter half 
did not completely make up the great inroads into his capital 
represented by increased debts and mortgages. 

From the seriousness of the cattle situation in 1920, and a few 
years following, we might have been expected to meet at that time, 
as we are meeting today, to take stock of our resources and lis- 
bilities, and plan a way out. We might have said then: “ With 
our export trade now gone, and a surplus of cattle on our hands, 
let us organize to stabilize and control our domestic markets, and 
show in our industry an amount of intelligence comparable with 
that shown in other successful industries.” 

But again something happened, almost as unusual and unac- 
countable—and, in its final stage of destructiveness, as costly— 
as the World War. This country of ours, having suddenly become 
the creditor Nation of the world, went into an industrial expan- 
sion never before equaled in history, followed by a mad wave of 
speculation equally Nen got rich by staring at the 
financial pages of newspapers. City populations were obsessed 
with the speculative fever. From office boy to president, they 
scrambled for unearned wealth. As the numbers of our cattle 
fell, the price went up and up—from 4.5 cents a pound in 1925 
to 13.21 cents in 1928. Again we lost sight of the one most essen- 
tial factor in the cow business—control of the domestic price—and 
let the rise in the domestic price lull us into a false sense of 
security, the same as we had been lulled in 1914 when the war 
intervened to save us. Then came the crash Of 1929. The stock 
bubble burst, and the whole industrial world seemed to be dragged 
down with it. Cattle prices broke sharply in 1930, and continued 
to take a nose dive at an rate on through 1933. 

The past 4 years we have been waiting, like a person who has 
been stunned, for something to come along and start the price 
back up to where a fair living was assured. That something has 
failed to materialize. Industry seems as prostrate as agriculture, 
and able to function only at a slow pace, unless stimulated by the 
hypodermic of governmental subsidy. There is no immediate 
prospect of a world war, or of another Coolidge era of prosperity. 
They say that when an Englishman gets to the place where he 
has to think, it makes him sick. We are soon going to know what 
the reaction of the western cowman is in that dilemma. 

We now have on hand 66,000,000 cattle, of which 40,000,000 

are beef cattle—about the same number that we had in 1914, and 
some 4,000,000 less than we had in the peak years of 1894 and 
1920. The markets of the United States lie open before us, and, 
from the standpoint of supply, the picture is not at all dis- 
couraging. 
Now let us take the other side of the domestic situation—the 
problem of consumption. Whenever I used to complain of the 
small check received for a shipment, my commission man would 
console me with the explanation that the people of the United 
States had gone vegetarian and were eating grapenuts and salads. 
What do the facts show? 

In 1914 every man, woman, and child in the United States 
ate, on an average, 133 pounds of meat and meat products. In 
1932 they average 133.3 pounds. The meat consumption of the 
American people is almost a constant over a long period of years. 
True, it is that beef has surrendered its chief place on the Amer- 
ican menu to pork by about 18 pounds per capita; but last year, 
1933, there were slaughtered and eaten 2,400,000 more cattle than 
in 1932—an increase of 13 percent, owing largely to the price factor. 
The more you study the figures of meat consumption, the more 
faith you will have in the ultimate successful meeting of the 
problems we are now studying. The American people eat their 
meat, good times and bad, one year with another. Just look 
at the interesting chart in the American Hereford Breeders’ Jour- 
nal for January, and you will see that the supply and demand for 
dollars is as great a factor in determining price as the supply 
and demand for beef. 

The per capita consumption of wheat has fallen from 76 pounds 
in 1880 to 42 pounds in 1932. That is a real case of substitution, 
which is unlike the history of our product. We have, indeed, a 
stiff competitive battle with pork; but who can doubt that, if 
given a fair chance, the beef roast can hold its own with the ham, 
from the standpoint of taste or of health? 

This, I think, gives you a fair picture of the situation we are 
in—the way our industry sprang up and prospered, and was 
saved from the necessity for control and direction by unforeseen 
happenings; a supply of cattle on hand about normal, and a 
demand nearly constant. Four years of rising value for the dollar 
have, however, driven the price of cattle to a destructive level, and 
set the stage for a change in marketing methods. 

2. WHAT CAN BE DONE TO BETTER THE SITUATION? 


Before we can well know how to better the situation any 
producer is in, it might be well to analyze just exactly what his 
product consists of. What is this animal we have spent our lives 
raising? After the cow leaves our hands and is butchered, on 
the basis of values she consists of: 
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Now, each percent in each subdivision has a direct bearing on 
our problem of the price of cattle, and each of these 4 parts can 
be considered from 2 angles—the international and the domestic. 
Because the international angle is by far the simpler to examine, 
I will take it up first. 

We import live cattle largely from Canada and Mexico, dressed 
and canned meats from South America. The total value of all 
these importations in 1932 was less than $2,000,000; in 1933 it 
was less than $3,000,000. ‘Translated into terms of cattle, they 
were in 1933 the equal of 240,000 head. This is 1.6 percent of the 
number of cattle slaughtered domestically. So get this clearly 
into your minds: If importations of cattle and meat never get 
beyond this year’s importations in amounts, they will never appre- 
clably affect the domestic price of cattle—and it is the domestic 
price of cattle that is our ultimate problem. We do not want 
importations to increase over this year’s amount, and we believe 
in a strict regulation by tariff, by sanitary measures, and by quota; 
but we are not going to get so excited over a few cans of meat 
as to get off the main track of our inquiry. We now have a 3- 
cent tariff on cattle and a 6-cent one on dressed and canned 
meats. In both the Argentine and in Old Mexico good beef can 
be raised profitably for 1 cent a pound. While our domestic 
price is below those tariff figures plus the freight, they cannot 
step over the barrier; but let our domestic price go up even 1 cent 
a pound, and at once the present tariff figures become inadequate. 
It is only our present ruinous price which is saving us today and 
keeping down imports of live cattle to some 60,000 head. We need 
a tariff equal to the domestic price of cattle and one flexible 
enough to keep in touch with that price and not allow foreigners 
to flood our markets with beef raised for 1 cent a pound. 

The second item is hides. While the hide is quoted at 12 percent 
in value, do not forget that it is 20 to 25 percent of the value 
of the canner cow—that awful bogey which pursues us nowadays. 
There is no tariff on hides except a small ad valorem of 10 percent, 
amounting to about 1½ cents a pound, which went on in 1930. 
Before that hides were free. Free hides"—those are patriotic 
and almost sacred words in many parts of this country. When- 
ever I hear them I think of an honest and almost sainted man 
whose life was devoted to keeping hides on the free list, and 
whose picture hangs in most of the front rooms on Beacon Street 
in Boston, always with a small saucer of pansies in front of it. 
“Free hides” back there is as much a part of the Bill of Rights 
as “free h”, and it has certainly proved more profitable. 
Hides did not have much value in March of last year—about 4 
cents a pound. By summer they went up to 12 and 13 cents. 
And then look at what happened! Hides were loaded onto every 
craft that could float, from every seaport opening toward Amer- 
ica. There were brought over here kangaroo hides from Australia, 
buffalo hides from India, alligator hides from Africa, cattle hides 
from South America—hides from 46 countries, some of which I had 
never heard of; but all were welcome here, and came in almost 
duty free, to compete with the chief by-product of our cattle. 

You can hear arguments, persuasive in their logic, that a tariff 
on hides would not help the price of cattle. But this fact is 
within your own knowledge that side by side on the ranges and in 
the feed lots with our cattle are the sheep. They wear an over- 
coat which has 36 cents a pound tariff protection. Last year 
wool was low, and fat lambs sold on the Denver market—the 
greatest lamb market in the world—for a nickel. This year wool 
was high, and lambs sold for 7 cents. -The meat was worth no 
more than last year, but the pelt made the difference—and that 
difference meant salvation to the producer. 

This year, after shipping, the sheepmen went home and paid 
their bills, and held up their heads, and pushed and squeezed 
a few of us a little farther off our old ranges and ranches. Pro- 
tection to their byproduct did it. We have tried it for a 
hundred years with free hides; now let us have a trial of proper 
protection for hides as well as wool. = 

Now I come to the third item—fats and oils. Today we are the 
greatest importers of vegetable oils of any nation in the world, 
chiefly through our three great soap manufacturers. Copra, which 
is the coconut without the shell, comes in duty free. Its oil has 
almost entirely supplanted animal fats in soap manufacture. The 
poor hog, with his 40 percent fat, is a drug on the market; and, 
as beef is tied to pork in price, we are immediately concerned. 
Where do these coconuts come from? The South Sea Islands, 
South America, the Philippines, and many other tropical coun- 
tries. They grow in luxuriance, with no labor or cost, or are 
gathered by 6-cent-a-day coolie labor. Since the Attorney General 
has ruled that the N.R.A. does not apply to the Philippines, 6 
cents is the wage there, too, and copra comes in duty free to this 
country, allowing the soap manufacturers to cut their costs, but 
letting animal fats glut the world’s markets. Eminent chemists 
tell us that animal fats can be treated to be the equal, if not the 
superior, of vegetable fats for nonedible purposes. We believe the 
great industrialists who keep vegetable oils on the free list are 
not in love with plants more than animals—they are in love with 
profits. 

We have no one but ourselves to blame for thus neglecting our 
tariff walls and ignoring our byproducts; but, now that we know 
the facts, there can be no excuse for further disregard. We want 
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fair protection on cattle, meats, hides, and fats to help maintain 
a living price for the American cattle producer. 

Now we come to the domestic price of cattle—and that is the 
real nub of the whole inquiry. It does not respond to such a 
comparatively simple remedy as tariff revision, for you and I must 
realize that when we need a tariff law passed we speak as Ameri- 
cans to Americans. The Congress, the national administration, 
and, back of them, the great guiding force of public opinion, are 
all American bred and, like ourselyes, American supported, and 
they naturally lend a sympathetic ear to our wants. The only 
trouble to date in that respect has been our lack of organization 
and our failure to be articulate. Once we overcome those ob- 
stacles, we may expect just as much protection as steel, wool, and 
ali the rest. 

But when we get together here and start to talk about our 
home market, in the midst of our own American National Live 
Stock Association, with its divided opinions, then, indeed, we must 
realize that we are working on a problem the answer to which has 
not yet been written in the back of the book. I used to think 
there was a kind of fitting, and somewhat humorous, justice in 
the way our national legislators reform the banking business. The 
year the Federal Reserve Act was passed, when the American 
bankers met in convention at Boston, only two delegates at- 
tempted to speak in favor of the legislation, and each was howled 
down. This year every banker in America puts on his most 

ous face (and did you ever know any class of men who 
could be more mysterious than the bankers?) whenever the ad- 
ministration’s Security Act is mentioned. It seems as though 
Congress drags them along with a rope, and they hang back with 
all four feet set. 

But now, how about ourselves? We can get fairly mysterious, 
or worse, when anyone mentions a tax; and so far I 
have not heard any very constructive suggestions put forth as to 
an alternative measure to take care of a surplus, if there is one. 
Let us try to get a close-up look at this problem and see what it 
really is. According to the carefully prepared figures of Prof. 
R. O. Ashby, livestock-marketing specialist at the Illinois College 
of Agriculture, the meat consumers of the United States paid 
$1,656,000,000 for their meat last year. That represents the con- 
sumer’s dollar. It is that dollar we are aiming at, and the size of 
the bite the producer can get out of that dollar is what makes or 
breaks him. We, the producers, got $721,000,000 of that amount, 
and the distributors of our product—the railways, the stockyards, 
the commission men, the packers, the middlemen, and the re- 
tailers—got $935,000,000. Our bite of each consumer dollar was 
43% cents, and the distributors’ bite was 5614 cents. We spend an 
average of 2 years raising, feeding, assuming the loss on, paying 
the taxes and interest on, and handling that animal. All of the 
distributors together handle our product, when killed, for less 
than a month, and many of them for only a few minutes. Their 
turn-over is from 12 to 200 times as fast as ours. We have in- 
vested in our ranches, pastures, equipment, and livestock, even 
at the deflated valuations of 1933, $22,000,000,000. All the distrib- 
utors together, giving the railroads a proportionate value for the 
carriage of animals and animal products, have less than a $3,000,- 
000,000 investment. Our time put in and our capital invested 
pale theirs into insignificance. 

When we load cattle onto a freight car, we pay a fixed charge 
which is calculated to make a fair return on the railroad’s invest- 
ment, The same at the central stockyards and with the commis- 
sion houses. When the packer buys today, he buys on a market 
with almost no competition worthy of the name, and when he 
sells, he adds a fair margin of profit to his goods. The retailer 
adds another percentage for his distributive service. But when 
the producer is selling, cost of production and capital invested 
have no part in the setting of the price. 

In years past, competition played the leading part in maintain- 
ing a fair price for our product. From 1925 to 1929 there was 
competition on every central market in the United States. It con- 
sisted of what we called the speculators. They were a parasite 
; but they were real competi- 


you believe that they compete 

Now, do not mistake me. I am not here to “pan” the packers. 
We cannot help ourselves up by pulling someone else down. The 
packer knows that he did better and made more money when 
there was competition on the yards and prices were high, as in 
1928 and 1929. It was not he, but conditions which he could not 
control, that wiped out the speculators. Yet, nevertheless, this is 
the true picture, as every shipper of cattle in this room knows. 
If we cannot have a price fixed by cost of production or return 
on capital invested, we must depend on competition; and if it is 
reduced and controlled by the buyers, where are we? 

It seems to me that we are exactly at that turning of the road 
where we must decide whether we are going to remain like 
chicken raisers, who never expect to be an organized industry, but 
who depend solely on the law of supply and demand, manipulated 
and controlled at every turn, except at the point where the pro- 
ducer sells the live product; or whether we are going to see our 
situation and opportunity clearly enough to make the raising of 
cattle worthy of the name “an industry”, which presupposes 
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organization, class consciousness, and reasonable control of its 
members. 

The point is reached where we have left only one question, and 
that is the last one: 


3. WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT? 


There is no use wasting time in talking about what we cannot 
do, but should like to do. Probably we should wish to be like 
the steel industry—sufficiently organized to have a controlling 
lobby all the time at the Capital, and able to maintain the 
domestic price throughout 4 years of depression, so that it 
would take the intervention of the President of the United States 
himself to chisel off a few pennies, as he did recently from the 
price of steel rails. Such objectives are reserved for industries 
with many years of experience and cooperation. The question is: 
What can we do today to help this business we love? 

Take the smallest part of the difficulty—lack of proper tariff 
protection. That is neither a religious nor a social problem—it 
is a political one. It will be decided by Congress, which is a 
political body. If we want results, we must organize on political 
lines. Look at the record of the three greatest lobbies of the past 
15 years—the labor lobby, the antisaloon lobby, and the veterans’ 
lobby—all organized along political lines. Most of the major in- 
dustries maintain lobbies at Washington, ready and able to fur- 
nish the legislators with all the available data on their business. 
But the cowman is back home riding herd. He is not back home 
because he is less intelligent, but because he has never had to 
present his case in Washington. If prices would continue up, or 
if more wars, or Coolidge eras were on the horizon, we might not 
go now. Right here in this assembly are the men and women who 
can properly organize this cow industry to make it politically 
irresistible. For we seek no special privileges for our industry; 
we seek to trample no one down; but we seek only to receive equal 
protection with other industries. From now on we shall have to 
ride herd on Congress as well as ride herd at home. 

With these minor matters disposed of, we come right down to 
the question of how we are going to get a fair share of the con- 
sumer's dollar—a fair share of that meat bill of $1,656,000,000, 
which the American people pay annually for their meat. The 
bare statement that the producer gets less than half, and that the 
distributor gets more than half, shows on its face that something 
is radically—and it would appear fundamentally—out of adjust- 
ment. I think we are justified in that conclusion, and it is so 
fundamental that for a moment I want to digress and try to give 
you some historical explanation of this maldivision. 

Meat is the result of two distinct contributions. The produc- 
tion part is wholly agricultural, and the distributive part is 
wholly industrial, The relationship of agriculture to industry is 
a national problem. Fourteen years ago Governor Lowden pre- 
dicted that true prosperity would never come till those two got in 
gear. A hundred and forty-one years ago, when our present 
Federal Government was first launched under the present Consti- 
tution, it was weak in authority. The breath of life for any 
government is its income, and in that respect the infant Govern- 
ment was jealously watched by the great and well-established 
State governments that had allowed it to be created. The 
country at that time was 75 percent agricultural and 25 percent 
industrial. Any attempt to duplicate the State's tax levies on 
the rural population would have been suicidal. There was a cer- 
tain long-nosed Secretary of the Treasury who was resourceful, 
and who saw that a tariff on imported manufactures not only 
would be a lucrative means of income, but, if used to restrict or 
bar foreign competition with the industries of the country, would 
put the merchant and commercial classes squarely behind the 
new central Government, and gradually build up their numbers 
and power. 

The rest of the story you know. The Federal Government has 
protected industry, and industry has backed—and too often con- 
trolled—the Federal Government. Today the ratio is reversed— 
the country is 75 percent industrial and 25 percent agricultural. 
It will avail us nothing to attack this close alliance of industry 
and government, nor will it help our case to say, what any fair- 
minded man could see at first glance, that the producer a fat 
steer should get more than the parties who cut it up and sell it. 
One hundred and forty years of tariff protection have given a 
tradition and assertiveness to the industrialists of this Nation 
which have more to do with our world position than any other 
one factor. But, coupled with his business acumen, the American 
industrialist today has an absolute disdain for the failure of 
farmers to stand together, and, with the calm assurance of the 
successful man, feels that the producer of farm products offends 
against the moral law if he tries to protect the price of his 
product by the methods successfully used by industry for the 
past hundred years. You may recall those words of that lately 
departed friend of agriculture, Alexander Legge—himself a great 
industrialist, but one who saw and was not afraid to speak— 
when he told the great bankers and industrial leaders to their 
faces that the farmers were of concern to them chiefiy as material 
to make money from, and as customers for their wares. 

I hold in my hand an act of Congress, passed and approved 
the 12th day of May 1933, called the “Agricultural Adjustment 
Act.” I consider the declaration of policy in that act the 
badge of degradation of the American farmer. It states that its 
object is “to restore the purchasing power of the farmers.” You 
men, belonging to the same class as the first President of this 
country, are an object of solicitude to the Congress of the United 
States in the year 1933 chiefly as potential customers, You are 


to be helped chiefly because you are needed as buyers of the out- 
put of industry in order to support its prosperity. 

But, getting beyond the le of the act, we find in that 
law the very beacon light of hope of agriculturists: We can well 
afford to overlook the motive for its enactment, if it contains, as 
I believe it does, the weapons with which we may place ourselves 
on a par with our urban brothers. 

I have sat here throughout this convention and heard this act 
discussed, and it would almost seem that we know as little about 
it as the Congress that passed it. In our discussions the act seems 
to be accepted as synon with the processing tax on beef, 
and our partisanship for or hostility against the act seems to 
turn on how we like what the processing tax has done to the hog 


industry. 

I ask you to turn to part II of the act, where five subsections 
are enumerated. The Secretary of Agriculture is given power to 
provide for reduction in the production for market of any 
basic commodity by agreements with the producers. He is 
further given the power to enter into marketing agreements with 
producers of any agricultural product, with a view to controlling 
that product for the benefit of the producer. And, lastly, the 
Secretary is given the power, through licensing, to put teeth into 
such agreements and make them enforceable. In other words, 
here is the avenue, corresponding to the one opened up to in- 
dustries under the NR. A., to control an agricultural product, to 
protect its minimum price and to punish would-be chislers. Can 
there be any other construction of plain words? 

True, there is a method devised to take surpluses off the mar- 
ket and pay for them with a processing tax, but the major premise 
to the infliction of a processing tax is overproduction. Over- 
production is a fact not altered by your vote or mine. We might 
all vote that there is no overproduction, go down and take the 
Santa Fe train to Washington, all crowd into the Secretary's office, 
and repeat our conviction with a loud yell; and he might send for 
some pale young man with a bulging forehead and a pair of horn 
glasses, who would read a few words off a slip of paper; and we 
would all go home and feel foolish. There is just as much sense 
in voting for or against a processing tax as in voting on whether 
the hat I hold in my hand has 50 or 100 numbers in it. The 
processing tax is the smallest part of this act. $ 

If I told you that we had one great power in our hands—the 
power of or withholding shipments to market on any 
particular day that a fair minimum price was not paid for top 
beef cattle—you would agree with me that theoretically we had 
that power, and that, wisely exerted, it would be an irresistible 
weapon in maintaining a living price for our product. But you 
add in the next breath: “You can’t work it! The producers 
won't stick to any rule for 2 days at a time.” Then, you would 
give me the opportunity of reading you the sections of this act 
which make such an agreement binding on every shipper, and 
3 ate the Secretary power, through license or otherwise, to 
enforce it. 

I do not mean that we should get into the dilemma which those 
poor hog men got into at Chicago last summer, when they let the 
commission men go on a price strike after the pigs were in the 
yards and on expense. That was pitiful, and the triumph of the 
packers was a shining example of their power and unscrupulous- 
ness. If we make an agreement, it will be to withhold shipments 
on our ranges and in our own corrals. The packer must fill his 
refrigerators when he gets his orders, and, If we can control the 
flow to the central markets, we can go farther toward restoring 
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ow of. 

Of course, we might back up a surplus. If we did, that is where 
the processing tax would come in to take care of it. There are 
plenty of statistics to show that beef cattle are not badly over- 
produced and that what is primarily needed is control and ad- 
justment in the marketing of them. These are the weapons 
which this act offers us—not as final remedies but as something 
with which to try to help ourselves. If we are satisfied with our 
present methods, we should not experiment. If not, a refusal 
savors of lack of courage. 

We have here an organization with 912 individual members and 
86 affiliated associations—a loose organization and, from a national 
viewpoint, a very small one. We are trying to represent our in- 
dustry on a budget of 815.000 a year. We think we cannot raise 
any more. Do you know that we cattle producers, through our 
25-cent-a-car tax on shipments, are contributing fully half of 
the $100,000 a year which the meat producers turn over to the 
National Livestock and Meat Board to be used, with a like con- 
tribution from the packers, to help promote the use of meats? 
One hundred thousand dollars a year to help push meat products 
out, and $15,000 to help protect and foster the industry without 
which there would be no need for any meat boards! 

It reminds me of the story of the village situated at the foot of 
a steep bluff, with many persons in the dark or fog driving off 
the road and over the bluff. Something had to be done about it, 
and the villagers met to decide. Some wanted to erect a wall to 
make such disasters impossible; others thought they should get 
an ambulance to take the victims to town. It seems that quite 
a business had grown up for the drug stores, hospitals, doctors, 
undertakers, etc.; and, when the vote was taken, the new ambu- 
lance won by a large majority. 

The hour has struck for ranchmen and farmers to modernize 
their methods of marketing their products. The path to follow 
is a known and tried one. It is attainable by an organization 
fairly representative of the industry and properly financed. 
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The American Farm Bureau's budget in 1933 was $81,623. The 
budget of the National Grange was $106,500. The members of the 
American National Livestock Association in 16 States run 15,000,- 
000 cattle. If an assessment of 1 cent a head was paid on two 
thirds of them, it would raise $100,000 a year. That should be 
a fair budget for an organization representing one of the major 
industries of the country. 

The thing we can do, and should begin today, is to determine 
that we will have an organization that does really represent the 
producer, and that we will properly finance it. That, as I see it, 
is the challenge to the cattle industry today. 


CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I hope I may have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. I desire to read 
an Associated Press dispatch relating to a condition which 


has recently been investigated in the State of Ohio: 

5 PERCENT OF OHIOANS HOLD THREE FOURTHS OF INCOME IN STATE 

CoLUMBUS, ONIO, March 9.— An insight into the distribution of 
wealth in Ohio was given yesterday in results of a survey con- 
ducted by the Research Division of the Special Joint Taxation 
Commission. 

“ Seventy-five percent of all productive income is held by 5 per- 
cent of the people, 10 percent of the taxpayers hold 83 percent of 
the income, while less than 2 percent hold more than 60 percent 
of all unearned income.“ 

The survey was made to determine the results of a classified 
tax system of personal property. The classified property tax law 
was enacted to uncover and place upon the personal duplicate a 
volume of intangible wealth which previously had been over- 
looked in the filing of tax returns. 


This was taken from the Washington Star of March 9, 
1934. 

Mr. President, I hope I may have the attention of the 
Senate to say that it does not make any difference how 
much the income of the country is. This survey in the 
State of Ohio shows that a little more than 1 percent of 
the people have more income than all of the rest of the 99 
percent of the people put together. 

I also wish to read a statement from Mr. Marconi which 
will be of interest not alone to the Senator from Ohio, but 
to other Senators as well: 

[Washington Star, Mar. 9, 1934] 
MARCONI DEFENDS MACHINE BENEFITS—DEFECTIVE DISTRIBUTION OF 
WEALTH BLAMED FOR WORLD CRISIS 

Rome, March 9.—In defense of science and it's offspring, the 
machine”, Guglielmo Marconi struck out last night at human 
selfishness as one of the basic causes of the world crisis. 

“The affirmation that science and the machine are responsible 
for the world crisis and unemployment must be definitely re- 
jected ”, the famous inventor asserted in an address before Italy's 
most distinguished scientists in the Palazzo Venezia. 

“They have made it possible for man, with enormously re- 
duced effort, still to have everything he needs for a life of comfort. 

“It is not the machine or science that have provoked the Ills 
from which we suffer. 

“We have been cheated of the advantages they have brought 
by a defective distribution of the wealth and resources providence 
has given us in abundance, and, above all, by human selfishness. 

“The time when science was considered a luxury and merely 
a spiritual satisfaction has passed. 

It is now generally recognized that the collaboration of sci- 
ence, industry, and national defense will give a nation industrial 
and commercial superiority in time of peace. 

“In time of war it gives technical superiority without which 
sacrifice, courage, and even heroism are often unavailing.” 

In the distinguished audience was Premier Mussolini, who 
showed his approval with emphatic nods as the inventor developed 
his subject. 


Mr. President, I merely wish to remark that I am going 
to call up at an early day the resolution which I have pend- 
ing providing for the income of the country and the 
wealth of the country to be distributed among and shared 
by the people. I do not need to go any further than the 
authority which I have just read. I hope that my friend 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] will take note that the in- 
come of the country is sufficient to take care of the people, 
that there is plenty of prosperity in the land, but that, as 
the Ohio survey shows, 1 percent of the people probably 
have more of the income of the country than all the other 
99 percent put together. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill, H.R. 7513, making 
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appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice, 
and so forth. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H.R. 7513) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and 
for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1935, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the 
formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill 
be read for amendment, committee amendments to be first 
considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The clerk will state the 
first amendment. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was, under the heading “Title I—Department of 
State—Collecting and editing official papers of Territories of 
the United States”, on page 5, line 6, after the word “ this ”, 
to strike out “appropriation” and insert “or any existing 
appropriation for printing and binding of these papers, so 
as to read: . 

For the expenses of collecting, editing, co , and arrangin 
for publication the official papers of 0 the United 
States, including personal services in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, printing and binding, and contingent and travel- 
ing expenses, as provided by the act approved February 28, 1929 
(45 Stat, 1412), $12,000: Provided, That the total number of copies 
of any volume to be printed and bound under this or any existing 
appropriation for printing and binding of these papers shall not 
exceed 1,227, which shall be distributed as provided in section 
3 of such act, except that each Senator shall receive not to exceed 
three copies and each Representative not to exceed one. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Allowances 
for rent, heat, fuel, and light, Foreign Service”, on page 
8, line 10, after the word “ exceed, to strike out $500,000 ” 
and insert “$1,454,000”; and in line 12, after the word 
“light”, to strike out “$1,271,955” and insert $2,225,955, 
of which $238,000 shall be immediately available”, so as to 
read: 

For rent, heat, fuel, and light for the Foreign Service for offices 
and grounds, and, as authorized by the act approved June 26, 1930 
(U.S.C., supp. VI, title 5, sec. 118a), for living quarters and not 
to exceed $1,454,000 for allowances for living quarters, including 
heat, fuel, and light, $2,225,955, of which $238,000 shall be immedi- 
ately available. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 17, after the 
word “years” and the colon, to strike out the following 
additional proviso: 

Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
used for allowances for living quarters, including heat, fuel, and 
light in an amount exceeding $720 for any ambassador, minister, 
or Foreign Service officer. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 13, to 
insert: 

COST OF LIVING ALLOWANCE, FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 

For allowances to diplomatic, consular, and Foreign Service 
officers and clerks, wherever the cost of living may be proportion- 
ately so high that, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, such 
allowances are necessary to enable such officers to carry on their 
work efficiently, as authorized by the act approved February 23, 
1931 (U.S.C., supp. VI, title 22, secs. 12, 23a), $300,000, of which 
amount not to exceed $100,000 shall be immediately available. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the committee amendment. On page 9, line 
18, after the word “ officers”, insert the words and clerks.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 9, line 18, in the committee 
amendment, after the word “ officers”, insert and clerks”, 
so as to make the committee amendment read: 

COST OF LIVING ALLOWANCE, FOREIGN SERVICE. OFFICERS 


For allowances to diplomatic, consular, and Foreign Service offi- 
cers and clerks, wherever the cost of living may be proportion- 
ately so high that, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, such 
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allowances are necessary to enable such officers and clerks to 
carry on their work efficiently, as authorized by the act approved 
February 23, 1931 (U.S. C., supp. VI, title 22, secs. 12, 23a), 
$300,000; of which amount not to exceed $100,000 shall be immedi- 
ately available. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Rescue, relief, and protection of 
American seamen”, on page 12, line 19, after the figures 
86,000 “, to strike out the colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That no part of this or any other appropriation shall 
be available for making payment to steamship owners or oper- 
ators for transporting a destitute or shipwrecked seaman if the 
last previous service of the destitute or shipwrecked seaman was 
on a vessel of such steamship owner or operator and was not 
terminated by desertion. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contribu- 
tions, quotas, etc.” on page 14, line 11, after the word 
“Commission”, to strike out “$3,500; in all, $579,498” 
and insert “ $4,075, in all, $580,523, together with such addi- 
tional sums, due to increases in rates of exchange as may be 
necessary to pay in foreign currencies the quotas and con- 
tributions required by the several treaties, conventions, or 
laws establishing the amount of the obligation for the fiscal 
years 1934 and 1935 ”, so as to read: 


For payment of the annual contributions, quotas, and/or 
expenses, including loss by exchange, in discharge of the obliga- 
tions of the United States in connection with international com- 
missions, congresses, bureaus, and other objects, as follows: Cape 
Spartel and Tangier Light, Coast of Morocco, $825; International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, $4,342.50; International Bureau 
for Publication of Customs Tariffs, $1,400; Pan American Union, 
quota, $168,762, printing and binding, $20,000, in all, $188,762; 
International Bureau of Permanent Court of Arbitration, $2,000; 
Bureau of Interparliamentary Union for Promotion of Interna- 
tional Arbitration, $7,500; International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome, Italy, $5,400; Pan American Sanitary Bureau, $30,- 
238.51; International Office of Public Health, $3,015.79; Inter- 
national Radiotelegraphic Convention, $7,527; Government of 
Panama, $250,000; International Hydrographic Bureau, $5,404; In- 
ternational Trade-Mark Registration Bureau, $14,330.20; Inter- 
national Bureau for Protection of Industrial Property, $1,350; 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, $50,000; American International In- 
stitute for the Protection of Childhood, $2,000; International Sta- 
tistical Bureau at The Hague, $2,000; International Map of the 
World on the Millionth Scale, $50; International Technical Com- 
mittee of Aerial Experts, $250; Convention Relating to 
Liquor Traffic in Africa, $55; and International Prison Commission, 
$4,075, in all, $580,523, together with such additional sums, due to 
increases in rates of exchange as may be necessary to pay in for- 
eign currencies the quotas and contributions required by the sev- 
eral treaties, conventions, or laws establishing the amount of the 
obligation for the fiscal years 1934 and 1935. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Waterways 
treaty, United States and Great Britain: International Joint 
Commission, United States and Great Britain“, on page 17, 
line 22, after the word “vehicle”, to strike out “$54,200” 
and insert $74,200 ”, so as to read: 


For an additional amount for necessary special or technical 
investigations in connection with matters which fall within the 
scope of the jurisdiction of the International Joint Commission, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia or else- 
where, traveling expenses, procurement of technical and scientific 
equipment, and the purchase, exchange, hire, maintenance, repair, 
and operation of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger- 
carrying vehicles, $74,200, to be disbursed under the direction of 
the Secretary of State, who is authorized to transfer to any de- 
partment or independent establishment of the Government, with 
the consent of the head thereof, any part of this amount for direct 
expenditure by such department or establishment for the purposes 
of this appropriation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Judicial 
Expenses of United States courts, marshals, district attor- 
neys, clerks, and other”, on page 32, line 6, after the word 
„attorney, to strike out “ $2,344,580” and insert $2,494,- 
580 , so as to read: 


Salaries and expenses of district attorneys, etc.: For salaries, 
traveling, and other expenses of United States district attorneys 
and their regular assistants, clerks, and other employees, including 
the office expenses of United States district attorneys in Alaska, 
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and for salaries of regularly appointed clerks to United States dis- 
trict attorneys for services rendered during vacancy in the office 
of the United States district attorney, $2,494,580. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 13, after the 
figures $600,000 ”, to insert of which $50,000 shall be im- 
mediately available ”, so as to read: 


Salaries and expenses of special attorneys, etc.: For compensa- 
tion and traveling expenses of special attorneys and assistants 
to the Attorney General and to United States district attorneys 
employed by the Attorney General to aid in special cases, and for 
payment of foreign counsel employed by the Attorney General 
in oi Se a cases, $600,000, of which $50,000 shall be immediately 
available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 16, after the 
figures “$10,000 “, to insert a colon and the following addi- 
tional proviso: 


Provided further, That reports be submitted to the Congress on 
the Ist day of July and January showing the names of the persons 
employed hereunder, the annual rate of compensation or amount 
of any fee paid to each, together with a description of their duties. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Medical 
and hospital service”, on page 43, line 17, after the figures 
81,400,000 “, to insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That a report be submitted to Congress on the first 
day of the next regular session showing the names of the persons 
employed hereunder, the annual rate of compensation paid to each 
together with a description of their duties. 


So as to read: 


Support of prisoners: For support of United States prisoners, in 
non-Federal institutions in the Territory of Alaska, including 
necessary clothing and medical aid, discharge gratuities provided 
by law and rtation to place of conviction or place of bona 
fide residence in the United States, or such other place within the 
United States as may be authorized by the Attorney General; and 
including rent, repair, alteration, and maintenance of buildings 
and the maintenance of prisoners therein, occupied under author- 
ity of sections 4 and 5 of the act of May 14, 1930 (U.S.C., Supp. VI, 
title 18, sec. 696); support of prisoners becoming insane during 
imprisonment, and who continue insane after expiration of sen- 
tence, who have no friends to whom they can be sent; shipping 
remains of deceased prisoners to their friends or relatives in the 
United States, and interment of deceased prisoners whose remains 
are unclaimed; expenses incurred in identifying, pursuing, and 
returning escaped prisoners and for rewards for their recapture; 
and for repairs, betterments, and impovements of United States 
jails, including sidewalks, $1,400,000: Provided, That a report be 
submited to Congress on the first day of the next regular session 
showing the names of the persons employed hereunder, the annual 
Pees ai . paid to each, together with a description of 

utiles. v 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Title III— 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Lighthouses ”, on page 
73, line 12, before the word “at”, to strike out purchased 
and insert purchase, so as to read: 


General expenses: For supplies, including replacement of and 
necessary additions to existing equipment, repairs, maintenance, 
and incidental expenses of lighthouses and other lights, beacons, 
buoyage, fog signals, lighting of rivers heretofore authorized to be 
lighted, light vessels, other aids to navigation, and lighthouse 
tenders, including the establishment, repair, and improvement of 
beacons and day marks, and purchase of land for same; establish- 
ment of post lights, buoys, submarine signals, and fog signals; 
establishment of oil or carbide houses, not to exceed $10,000: Pro- 
vided, That any oil or carbide house erected hereunder shall not 
exceed $1,000 in cost; construction of necessary outbuildings at a 
cost not exceeding $1,000 at any one light station in any fiscal 
year; improvement of grounds and buildings connected with light 
stations and depots; restoring light stations and depots and build- 
ings connected therewith: Provided further, That such restoration 
shall be limited to the original purpose of the structures; wages 
of persons attending post lights; temporary employees and field 
force while engaged on works of general repair and maintenance, 
and laborers and mechanics at lighthouse depots; rations and pro- 
visions or commutation thereof for working parties in the field, 
officers and crews of light vessels and tenders, and officials and 
other authorized persons of the Lighthouse Service on duty on 
board of such tenders or vessels, and money accruing from commu- 
tation for rations and provisions for the above-named persons on 
board of tenders and light vessels or in working parties in the field 
may be paid on proper vouchers to the person having charge of 
the mess of such vessel or party; not exceeding $2,000 for packing, 
crating, and transporting personal household effects of employees 
when transferred from one official station to another for per- 
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manent duty; purchase of rubber boots, oilskins, rubber gloves, 
and coats, caps, and aprons for stewards’ departments on vessels; 
reimbursement under rules prescribed by the Secre of Com- 


purchase of land sites for fog signals; rent of necessary ground 
for all such lights and beacons as are for use or to 
mark changeable channels and which in consequence cannot be 
made permanent; rent of offices, depots, and wharves; traveling 
expenses, including travel for the examinations authorized by the 
act entitled “An act to provide for retirement for disability in the 

thouse Service”, approved March 4, 1925 (U.S. C., title 33, sec. 
765); mileage; library books for light stations and vessels, and 
technical books and periodicals not exceeding $1,000; traveling ex- 
penses of teachers while actually employed by States or private 
persons to instruct the children of keepers of lighthouses; all other 
contingent expenses of district offices and depots, including the 
purchase of provisions for sale to lighthouse keepers at isolated 
stations, and the appropriation reimbursed; purchase at not to 
exceed $3,600, exchange, maintenance, operation, and repair of 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles for official use in fleld 
work; payment of rewards for apprehension and conviction, or 
for information helpful to the apprehension and conviction of 
persons found interfering with aids to navigation maintained by 
the Lighthouse Service, in violation of section 6 of the act of May 
14, 1908 (U.S. C., title 33, sec. 761); $3,752,980. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau 
of Fisheries”, on page 83, line 3, to strike out “$58,840” 
and insert $57,125”, so as to read: 

Fishery industries: For collection and compilation of statistics 
of the fisheries and the study of their methods and relations, and 
the methods of preservation and utilization of fishery products, 
including pay of permanent employees not to exceed $24,270, com- 
pensation of temporary employees, travel, and preparation of re- 
ports, including temporary employees in the District of Colum- 
bia not to exceed $1,800, and all other necessary in con- 
nection therewith, including the purchase (not to exceed $500), 
exchange, maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles for official use in the field work of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, $57,125, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, after line 22, to 
insert: 

Enforcement of black bass law: To enable the Secretary of 
Commerce to carry into effect the act entitled “An act to amend 
the act entitled ‘An act to regulate interstate transportation of 
black bass, and for other purposes’, approved May 20, 1926” 
(U.S. C., supp. VI, title 16, secs. 851-856), approved July 2, 1930 
(46 Stat., pp. 845-847), $13,715, of which not to exceed $1,620 may 
be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 12, to 
insert: 

Survey of fishes, State of Mississippi: For continuing the sur- 
vey of the fishes and fisheries in the State of Mississippi, here- 
tofore undertaken by the State game and fish commission in 


cooperation with the Bureau of Fisheries, $2,750, to be imme- 
diately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Patent 
Office”, on page 85, line 12, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out $25,000 ” and insert $30,000 “, so as to read: 

Salaries: For the Commissioner of Patents and other personal 
services in the District of Columbia, $2,921,931: Provided, That 
of the amount herein appropriated not to exceed $30,000 may be 
used for special and temporary services of typists certified by the 
Civil Service Commission, who may be employed in such numbers, 
at $4 per diem, as may, in the judgment of the Commissioner of 
Patents, be necessary to keep current the work of furnishing 
manuscript copies of records. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to have that 
amendment rejected, because in copying the bill a mistake 
was made. The amendment ought to be, in line 23 to 
strike out “$25,000” and insert “ $30,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now, Mr. President, in order to carry 
out the intent of the amendment just rejected, I move to 
strike out “$25,000” in line 23 and insert “ $30,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 85, line 23, after the words 
“Patent Office ”, it is proposed to strike out “$25,000” and 
insert $30,000”, so as to make the paragraph read: 


For purchase of law, professional, and other reference books 
and publications and scientific books, including their exchange, 
and expenses of transporting publications of patents issued by 
the Patent Office to foreign governments, directories, and for 
vou pate contingent and miscellaneous expenses of the Patent Office, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ United 
States Shipping Board Bureau, on page 97, line 16, before 
“secs.”, where it occurs the first time, to strike out “26” 
and insert “46”, so as to read: 


Salaries and expenses: To carry out the provisions of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, as amended, and the Merchant Marine Acts 
of 1920 and 1928, as amended (U.S. C., title 46, secs. 804, 805, 861- 
889; supp. VI, title 46, secs. 891-891x, act of June 16, 1933, 48 
Stat., 298; Executive Order No. 6166, June 10, 1933), including 
the compensation of attorneys, officers, naval architects, special 
experts, examiners, and clerks, one technical expert in connection 
with construction loan fund, at not to exceed $10,000 per annum, 
and other employees in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; 
and for other expenses of the Bureau, including the rental of 
quarters outside the District of Columbia, traveling expenses of 
employees of the Bureau, while upon official business away from 
their designated posts of duty, including attendance at meetings 
or conventions of members of any society or association, the 
purpose of which is of interest to the development and mainte- 
nance of an American merchant marine, when incurred on the 
written authority of the Secretary of Commerce, and for the 
employment by contract of expert stenographic reporters for its 
official ng work, $219,216, of which amount not to exceed 
8 may be expended for personal services in the District of 

umbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, line 20, after the 
words “United States Shipping”, to insert “Board”, so as 
to read: 


No part of the sums appropriated in this act shall be used to 
pay the compensation of any attorney, regular or special, for the 
United States Shipping Board Bureau or the United States Ship- 
ping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation unless the contract of 
employment has been approved by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 8, after the 
word “oil”, to strike out “or” and insert “of”, so as to 
read: 


No part of the funds of the United States Shipping Board Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation shall be available during the fiscal year 
1935 for the purchase of any kind of fuel oil of foreign production 
for issue, delivery, or sale to ships at points either in the United 
States or its possessions, where oil of the production of the United 
States or its possessions is available, if the cost of such oil com- 
pared with foreign-oil costs be not unreasonable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under Title IV- Department 
of Labor—on page 102, line 22, after the words “in all”, 
to strike out $53,000 ” and insert $57,100 ”, so as to read: 


Contingent expenses: For con t and miscellaneous ex- 
penses of the offices and bureaus of the Department, for which 
appropriations for contingent and miscellaneous expenses are not 
specifically made, including the purchase of stationery, furniture, 
and to the same; carpets, matting, oil-cloths, file cases, 
towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges, laundry, street-car fares, not 
exceeding $200; lighting and heating; purchase, exchange, main- 
tenance, and repair of motorcycles and motor trucks; mainte- 
nance, operation, and repair of a motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicle, to be used only for official purposes; freight and 
express charges; newspaper clippings, not to exceed $1,800; postage 
to foreign countries, telegraph and telephone service, typewriters, 
adding machines, and other labor-saving devices; purchase of law 
books, books of reference, newspapers, and periodicals, not ex- 
ceeding $5,150; in all, $57,100; and in addition thereto such sum 
as may be necessary, not in excess of $25,000, to facilitate the 
purchase, through the central purchasing office as provided in 
the act approved June 17; 1910 (U.S.C., title 41, sec. 7), of certain 
supplies for the tion Service, shall be deducted from the 
appropriation “Salaries and „Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service”, made for the fiscal year 1935 and added to the 
appropriation “Contingent expenses, Department of Labor”, for 
that year; and the total sum thereof shall be and constitute the 
appropriation for contingent expenses for the Department of 
Labor, to be expended through the central purchasing office 
(Division of Publications and Supplies), Department of Labor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 104, line 2, after the 
figures $185,630 “, to insert a colon and the following pro- 
viso: “ Provided, That the salary paid to any commissioner 
of conciliation out of this appropriation shall not exceed $10 
per day ”, so as to read: 


Commissioners of conciliation: To enable the Secretary of Labor 
to exercise the authority vested in him by section 8 of the act 
creating the Department of Labor (U.S.C., title 5, sec. 611) and to 
appoint commissioners of conciliation, traveling expenses, tele- 
graph and telephone service, and not to exceed $14,635 for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, $185,630: Provided, That the 
salary paid to any commissioner of conciliation out of this appro- 
priation shall not exceed $10 per day. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as a committee amend- 
ment, I move to strike out “$10” and insert “$12.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 104, in the committee amend- 
ment, in line 4, it is proposed to strike out “$10” and insert 
o $12.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service“, on page 106, line 17, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “$7,000” and insert 
“ $22,600 ” so as to read: 


Salaries and e: : For enforcement of the laws regulating 
the immigration to, the residence in, and the exclusion and de- 
portation from the United States of aliens, and persons subject 
to the Chinese exclusion laws; for enforcement of the laws au- 
thorizing a uniform rule for the naturalization of aliens; salaries, 
transportation, traveling, and other expenses of officers, clerks, 
and other employees appointed to enforce said laws; care, de- 
tention, maintenance, tr rtation, and traveling expenses 
incident to the deportation and exclusion of aliens, and persons 
subject to the Chinese exclusion laws, as authorized by law, in 
the United States and to, through, or in foreign countries; pur- 
chase of supplies and equipment, including alterations and re- 
pairs; purchase, exchange, operation, maintenance, and repair of 
motor-propelled vehicles, including passenger-carrying vehicles for 
Official use in field work; cost of reports of decisions of the Fed- 
eral courts and digests thereof for official use; verifications of 
legal papers; refunding of head tax, maintenance bills, immigra- 
tion fines, registry fees, reentry permit fees, and naturalization 
fees, upon presentation of evidence showing conclusively that col- 
lection and deposit was made through error; mileage and fees to 
witnesses subpenaed on behalf of the United States, and for all 
other expenses n to enforce said laws, $8,460,000, all to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of Labor, of which 
amount not to exceed $477,800 may be expended for the salary of 
the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization and other 
personal services in the District of Columbia, including services 
of persons authorized by law to be detailed there for duty: Pro- 
vided, That not to exceed $45,000 of the sum herein appropriated 
shall be available for the purchase, including exchange, of motor- 
propelled passenger: vehicles: Provided further, That the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Labor, may contract with officers and 
employees stationed outside of the District of Columbia whose 
salaries are payable from this appropriation, for the use, on official 
business outside of the District of Columbia, of privately owned 
horses, and the consideration agreed upon shall be payable from 
the funds herein appropriated: Provided further, That not to ex- 
ceed $22,600 of the total amount herein appropriated shall be 
available for allowances for living quarters, including heat, fuel, 
and light, as authorized by the act approved June 26, 1930 (U.S. O. 
supp. VI, title 5, sec. 118a), not to exceed $720 for any person: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ United 
States Employment Service”, on page 109, line 4, after 
the word expenses to strike out “$1,590,000 ” and insert 
“ $3,700,000 ”; in line 5. after the word “ exceed”, to strike 
out 8135, 000 and insert “ $190,000 ”; in line 7, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “ $1,590,000 and insert 
* $3,700,000 “; and in line 8, after the word “ than“, to strike 
out “ $1,125,000 “ and insert $3,000,000 “, so as to read: 

For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the establishment of a national employment system 
and for cooperation with the States in the promotion of such 
system, and for other p ”, approved June 6, 1933; personal 
services and rent in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; 
travelling expenses, including expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with the work of the United States Employment Service 
when specifically authorized by the Secretary of Labor; law books, 
books of reference and periodicals, printing and binding, Soppi 
and equipment, telegraph and telephone service, and miscellaneo 
expenses, $3,700,000; of which amount not to exceed $190,000 shall 
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be available for personal services in the department in the District 
of Columbia; and of such sum of $3,700,000 not more than $3,000,- 
000 shall be apportioned to the States, and the remainder shall be 
available for all other purposes. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. President I think the Senator in 
charge of the bill ought to make a brief statement with refer- 
ence to this increase and its purpose. The item is a large 
one, involving more than $2,000,000, and it ought not to be 
acted upon just as a matter of routine. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the facts about that 
matter are these: 

What is known as the “ Wagner bill”, a bill to do away 
with unemployment, passed this body and passed the House 
some time ago. The Budget estimate for carrying that 
bill into execution was $3,700,000. For some reason the 
House cut down the amount appropriated to $1,125,000. 
The Senate committee recommends the restoration of the 
Budget item, and I hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, after line 19, to 
insert the following additional section: 

Sec. 2. That no part of the money appropriated under this act 
shall be paid to any person for the filling of any position for which 


he or she has been nominated after the Senate has voted not to 
approve of the nomination of said person. 5 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, on page 9, after line 22, 
I offer the amendment which I send to the desk and ask to 
have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 9, after line 22, it is proposed 
to insert: 

FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDING FUND 


For the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of the 
“Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926”, as amended (US.C., 
supp. VI, title 22, sec. 295), and for each and every object thereof, 
including the initial alterations, repair, and furnishing of build- 
ings heretofore acquired under specific authorization of Congress, 
for the use of the diplomatic and consular establishments in 
foreign countries, $1,165,000, fiscal year 1935, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That in extending appropriations for 
the foregoing purposes, obligations shall not be incurred which 
will require expenditures in excess of the total of $10,000,000, 
now authorized by law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On page 20, line 10, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 20, line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out “$1,044,230” and insert 81,216,500 “ so as to 
read: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Salaries: For the Attorney General, Solicitor General, 9 
to the Attorney General, and other personal services the 
District of Columbia; $1,216,500. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. President, what is the purpose of 
these increases? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Their purpose is as stated by the Presi- 
dent. They were submitted to the Budget and were favor- 
ably passed on. They are for the purpose of adding a num- 
ber of attorneys in the Department of Justice to look after 
the work that has been taken away from the Treasury 
Department and assigned to the Department of Justice. 

Mr. DICKINSON. These estimates were not brought to 
the committee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; they have come in since, and I offer 
this not as a committee amendment but as one offered by 
me. I will give the reasons for it. 

At the time of the transfer from the Treasury Department to the 
Department of Justice of the functions enumerated in Executive 
Order No. 6166 it was estimated that 22 attorneys and 16 
ag arma would be required to handle the tax litigation. This 


was less than one half of the total force of the Civil Division in 
the office of the General Counsel which had been performing the 
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work. 
sonnel of the De t only 13 attorneys and 7 ste- 
nographers. The Budget Bureau allowed three additional attor- 
neys at $5,600 out of the reserve funds of the Department of 
Justice. There was taken over with this personnel approximately 
one half of the cases pending in the district courts, the under- 
standing being that the balance, amounting in round numbers to 
1,200 cases, would be taken over between October 10, 1933, and 
June 30, 1934. 

In our regular estimates for 1935 we asked for three more attor- 
neys than we were allowed by the Budget for 1934, but we were 
only given the same number as had been allowed for 1934. Sub- 
sequent to the preparation of those estimates and also subsequent 
to the hearings before the congressional committee held early in 
December a complete survey of all the tax cases pending in va- 
rious courts was completed by this Department. This survey now 
clearly indicates that the previous estimates have been entirely 
inadequate. 

The report of the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1933, showed that 196 cases were tried in the district 
courts. There will be from two and one half to three times as 
many cases disposed of in the district courts this fiscal year 
as last. 99S yb Nas int sone Mesa ip T NE te cit 
ment in unison with the Treasury Department of accelerating the 
disposition of the cases. 

Analysis of the cases taken over by us shows that many of 
them had been pending for 5 or 6 years or longer. The more 
expeditious disposition of these cases is made possible, in the 
first place, by the direct supervision which this ment exer- 
cises over United States attorneys and its closer contacts with 
the courts, and in the second place by reason of the fact that the 
releasing from the dockets of the various district courts of the 
thousands of prohibition cases has cleared the way for the set- 
ting and speedy disposition of the tax cases. Because of this 
acceleration in order adequately to handle the work which we 
have already taken over it has been necessary to appoint eight 
additional attorneys for the present fiscal year. Provision should 
be made for these attorneys in the 1935 estimates. In order to 
take over the 1,200 cases to be transferred from the 
Treasury Department 21 additional attorneys will be required if 
those cases are to be disposed of at the same accelerated rate. 
This makes a total of 29 attorneys required to handle all the 
work; that is, those cases already taken over and those remaining 
to be taken over by June 30, 1934. This will mean that each 
attorney will have to carry on his docket an average of 85 cases, 
some 35 of which will be active—about the limit of the capacity 
of an attorney to handle efficiently. 

It is peo estimated that $125,000,000 are involved in these 
tax cases. Of this amount, $19,000,000 are involved in suits to 
5 unpald taxes. Every one of these cases when brought to 
a conclusion means the payment of money into the Treasury. A 
number of these individual cases involve several hundred thou- 
sand dollars each. The balance of the $125,000,000 are involved 
in suits brought by taxpayers for refund of taxes. Many of them 
have been dragging along for years and in every case which is 
ultimately decided against the Government a refund must be 
made of the taxes paid, together with 6 percent interest. In 
the past, experience has proved that approximately 30 percent of 
these refund cases have been lost—thus every day’s delay in the 
bringing of these cases to a conclusion means a loss to the Gov- 
ernment of between 66,000 and 67,000 in interest. 

Also the work is increasing in volume. In connection with the 


work of the Board of Tax Appeals, there has been an increase in |. 


the number of petitions for review filed in the Courts of Appeals 
in the first 8 months of the current fiscal year of about 33 percent 
over the number so filed in the corresponding period of the last 
fiscal year. It is estimated that there will be a corresponding 
increase in ratio of new cases filed in the district courts. 

The work requires skilled attorneys. We therefore ask for 4 P-6, 
$6,500 attorneys, who will aid in supervision and review work; 13 
P-6, $5,600, who will handle the more difficult and complicated 
cases; and 5 at P-5, $4,600, who handle the cases of average diffi- 
culty; 3 at P-4, $3,800, and 4 at P-3, $3,200, who will handle the 
less difficult cases. 

Request is being made for 26 clerk-stenographers, consisting of 
6 in grade Caf-4, at $1,800; 19 m Caf-3, $1,620; and 1 in Caf-2, 
$1,440. The 6 in grade Caf-4 are needed to perform secretarial 
duties as well as clerical and stenographic work. The service 
required of all of them requires l training and skill, and is 
constant and exacting. The number of stenographers required has 
been arrived at by an estimate of 1 stenographer for each 2 attor- 
neys engaged in the appellate court work and 2 stenographers for 
each 3 attorneys engaged in district court work. lence has 
pores that this is the ratio required to perform the work. It has 

been necessary in order to meet that ratio and perform the work 
already transferred to appoint seven additional stenographers for 
the present fiscal year. Provision is made in these estimates for 
the continuation of their employment. The remaining 19 stenog- 
raphers are estimated as necessary to maintain the same ratio for 
the performance of the work which remains to be taken over. 

Additional funds have been already provided the Treasury De- 
partment to defray the cost of its part in the intensive drive which 
has recently been inaugurated to collect taxes. The Department 
of Justice must play an important and integral part in this drive 
bo ag Bo ss oi aa ee It cannot do its part unless the funds 

herein requested are provided. 
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number of attorneys in the Treasury Department? 

Mr. McKELLAR, All the attorneys were not trans- 
ferred; only 13 were transferred, and that number is wholly 
inadequate. 

Mr. DICKINSON. What will the attorneys who have been 
handling tax cases in the Treasury Department do now 
that the cases have all been turned over to the Department 
of Justice? 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are other cases besides tax cases, 
of course. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I do not desire to object to the amend- 
ment, but I want to make this observation, that every time 
there is a consolidation of bureaus, every time there is a 
transfer of personnel, there is an increase in personnel— 
Democratic appointees—paid for by the taxpayers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amencment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer another amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 20, line 13, it is proposed to 
strike out $8,500 ” and in lieu thereof to insert $10,130 ”, 
so as to read: 

Books: EECECTEFTEFCCTCTCT nb O Splagiia and 
periodicals, including the exchange thereof, for the Department 
of Justice, $10,130: Provided, That not to exceed $2 per volume 


shall be paid for the current and future volumes of the United 
States Code, Annotated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer another amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byr» in the chair). 
The clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 21, line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out “$85,000 ” and to insert in lieu thereof $86,000 “, 
so as to read: 

Contingent expenses: For stationery, furniture and repairs, 
floor coverings not exceeding $1,500, file holders and cases; mis- 
cellaneous expenditures, including telegraphing and telephones, 
postage, labor, typewriters and adding machines and the exchange 
thereof and repairs thereto, street-car fares not exceeding $300, 
newspapers, press clippings, and other necessaries ordered by the 
Attorney General; official transportation, including the repair, 
maintenance, and operation of five motor-driven passenger cars, 
one for the Attorney General, two for general use of the Depart- 
ment, two for the Division of Investigation for investigative work, 
delivery truck, and motorcycle, to be used only for official pur- 
poses, and purchase and repair of bicycles, $86,000: 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I think, perhaps, I 
should explain that amendment. On page 8 of the bill 
there was stricken out this limitation, “That no part of 
this appropriation shall be used for allowances for living 
quarters, including heat, fuel, and light in an amount ex- 
ceeding $720”, and so forth. The amendment I have just 
sent to the desk strikes out the same limitation as it relates 
to the Commerce Department, where conditions are similar 
to those existing under the other departments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 21, line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out $275,000 “ and insert in lieu thereof $282,000”, 
so as to read: 

Printing and binding: For printing and binding for the De- 
partment of Justice and the courts of the United States, $282,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, all these amendments 
refer to the same matter. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 
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The Carr CLERK. On page 21, line 14, it is proposed to 
strike out $25,000 ” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $37,000”, 
so as to read: 

Traveling and miscellaneous expenses: For traveling and other 


miscellaneous and emergency expenses, authorized and approved 
by the Attorney General, to be expended at his discretion, $37,900. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 30, lines 20 and 21, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “and not to exceed $720 for 
any one person ”, so as to read: 

UNITED STATES COURT FOR CHINA 


United States Court for China: For salaries of the judge, district 
attorney, and other officers and employees of the United States 
Court for China; court expenses, including reference and law 
books, ice and drinking water for office purposes, not exceeding 
$1,080 for allowances for living quarters, including fuel, heat, 
and light, as provided by the act approved June 26, 1930 (U.S.C. 
supp. VI, title 5, sec. 118a); traveling expenses of officers and em- 
ployees of the court, and under such regulations as the Attorney 
General may prescribe of their families and effects, in going to 
and returning from their posts; preparation and transportation 
of remains of officers and employees who may die abroad or in 
transit while in the discharge of their official duties, to their 
former homes in the United States, or to a place not more distant 
for interment and for the ordinary expenses of such interment; 
the expense of maintaining in China, American convicts, and per- 
sons declared insane by the court, rent of quarters for prisoners, 
ice and drinking water for prison purposes, including wages of 
prison keepers, and the expense of keeping, feeding, and trans- 
porting. prisoners and persons declared insane by the court, 
$42,440. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on page 31 I want to 
correct a typographical error. The words “expenses of the 
United States Courts” occur in line 12, when they ought to 
appear in line 13, and the words in line 13 ought to be put 
back into line 12. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 31, lines 12 and 13 should be 
transposed so as to read: 

Marshals, district attorneys, clerks, and other expenses of United 
States courts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I have one more amendment to submit, 
on page 46, line 13. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 46, line 13, it is proposed to 
strike out “$30,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$40,000”; 
and in line 14, to strike out “$25,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $35,000 “, so as to read: 

FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION BOARD 


Salaries and expenses: To enable the Secretary of Commerce to 
carry out the provisions of the Employment Stabilization Act of 
1931, approved February 10, 1931 (U.S.C., supp. VI, title 29, secs. 
48-482), including personal services in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, traveling expenses, purchases of equipment, furni- 
ture, stationery and office supplies, printing and binding, repairs 
to equipment, law books, books of reference, and other necessary 
publications, and to procure by contract or otherwise any in- 
formation or data coneerning construction which may be con- 
sidered pertinent, and all other incidental expenses not included 
in the foregoing $40,000, of which amount not to exceed $35,000 
may be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to suggest another amend- 
ment, on page 56. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 56, line 8, after the numerals 
“ $36,000 “, it is proposed to strike out the colon and the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, That the maximum allowance to any officer shall not 
exceed 8720. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
Gas McKELLAR. I also move to amend on page 101, 

e 12. 
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Ba PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
ted. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 101, after line 12, it is pro- 
posed to insert a new paragraph as follows: 

No part of the funds of the United States Shipping Board Bu- 
reau or the United States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration shall be available for the maintenance of a sea service 
bureau. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to make a 
brief statement in regard to this amendment. 

The Sea Service Bureau was created during the war, when 
the United States, through the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, was operating a very large 
fleet of vessels. The Sea Service Bureau really acted as a 
sort of recruiting agency for the Government activities in 
shipping at that time. The Bureau has, however, been con- 
tinued despite the fact that the need for it has practically 
disappeared. The law has always provided that United 
States shipping commissioners, under the Commissioner of 
Navigation, should provide the facilities for the registration 
of seamen, and certify them to sail on American vessels. 
The maintenance of the Sea Service Bureau is a duplication 
of this service required by law. 

On numerous occasions the Senate has adopted an amend- 
ment similar to that now offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, but it has on every occasion been eliminated in 
conference. I sincerely trust that it will be possible at this 
time for the Senate conferees to insist successfully upon this 
amendment, and that we may be relieved from this war- 
time incubus of the Sea Service Bureau, and thus prevent 
the unnecessary expenditure of money for that purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am in sympathy with 
the amendment, and shall do all I can to have it retained 
in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I send another amendment to the desk, 
which is merely for the purpose of making this particular 
provision of the bill conform to other provisions of the bill 
relating to the $720 limitation. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 106, line 20, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “not to exceed $720 for any person”, 
so as to read: 

Provided further, That not to exceed $22,600 of the total amount 
herein appropriated shall be available for allowances for living 
quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, as authorized by the act 
approved June 26, 1930 (U.S.C., supp. VI, title 5, sec. 118a): 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I submit an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 38, line 8, before the period, 
it is proposed to insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided further, That no part of the prison industries wor 
capital fund, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, shall be 
used for the purchase of yarn from private industry for the manu- 
facture of cotton duck or for the cost of operating any machine 
used in the manufacture of cotton textiles for more than 30 hours 
in any week. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further 
amendment to be offered, the question is on the engrossment 
of the amendments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 
CONSOLIDATION OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES ENGAGED IN ENFORCE- 
MENT OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE LAWS (H.DOC. NO. 281) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrd in the chair) laid 
before the Senate a message from the President of the 
United States, which was read, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to 
be printed, as follows: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 1 of title III of the 
act of March 20, 1933 (ch. 3, 48 Stat. 8, 16), I am transmit- 
ting herewith an Executive order consolidating the executive 
agencies which are engaged in the enforcement of the 
internal-revenue laws. 

The need for such a consolidation at this time springs 
primarily from the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 
The tax and enforcement agencies of the Government should 
be reorganized in harmony with the changes which have 
occurred in the laws relating to the manufacture, transpor- 
tation, and sale of intoxicating liquors. The changes made 
by this order will permit a more efficient administration of 
the internal-revenue laws as well as the laws carrying out 
the protective features of the twenty-first amendment. 

Because of the obvious desirability of accomplishing the 
proposed changes at the earliest possible moment, I recom- 
mend that the order be given consideration by Congress with 
a view to the enactment of a joint resolution making its 
provisions immediately effective. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Warre House, March 10, 1934. 


PRETENDED CLAIM ON BEHALF OF THE PAPAGO INDIANS 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, thousands of persons in 
southern Arizona have for some months been aroused, and 
quite naturally so, over an attempt being made to induce 
Congress at its present session to recognize claims that are 
advanced on behalf of the Papago Indians to a fee simple 
title, antedating 1853, to 2,305,272 acres of land in a region 
bounded by the Colorado River, the Gila River, the Mexican 
border, and the Santa Cruz Valley. 

The enterprise, which a small group of attorneys has in 
hand, was initiated under the pretext of helping a semi- 
nomadic Indian tribe in the area. Under the contract the 
lawyers are to get 10 percent of lands, or an equivalent value 
in cash, if Congress vests title in the Indians. 

The area immediately involved amounts to 2,305,272 acres, 
but if the attorneys are successful in securing title to the 
Indians for this area, it is regarded as certain that this 
case will be considered a test case, and an attempt will be 
made to secure title to Indians in 16,000,000 acres in south- 
western Arizona, a region embracing cities and towns, im- 
proved farms, and other valuable property held by white 
people. In short, it appears that an attempt is under way 
to invalidate the title to virtually all real property and 
mineral claims in a large part of the State of Arizona. 

If Congress should accede to the demands of the legal 
representatives of the Indians in this case, a precedent would 
be set which might lead to placing in jeopardy the title to 
much of the land in Southwestern States. 

Mr. President, I now recur to page 2858 of the RECORD 
of the proceedings of the Senate of February 20 last, where 
I said: 

It is not news when I tell the Senate that now, and for some 
months past, hovering over every department of the Government 


like obscene harpies, like foul buzzards, are lobbyists, grafters, 
place hunters, favor seekers, with sordid and seemingly unap- 


peasable rapacity. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the Record at this 
juncture in my remarks a brief and statement of protest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The brief and statement are as follows: 


BRIEF AND STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF PROTEST 


A great injustice has been done to the State of Arizona and its 
residents and citizens by reason of the withdrawal order of October 
28, 1932, made by Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
temporarily withdrawing certain Papago Indian lands from mineral 
entry. The matter is of such importance that the undersigned 
have made a study and present this brief and statement in behalf 
of the State of Arizona, its residents and citizens. 

The withdrawal order above referred to provides that: 

“+ + > all Papago Indian lands covered by Executive order 
of February 1, 1917, be temporarily withdrawn from all forms of 
mineral entry or claim under the public land laws until 
further notice, pursuant to the authority found in section 4 of the 
act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat.L. 1847); in order that Congress may 
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consider the claim of the Indians to the mineral rights within 
those lands.“ 

A copy of the withdrawal order is attached, marked “ exhibit A.” 

We respectfully submit that: 

(a) The withdrawal order is in direct violation of an under- 
standing and agreement between the Government of the United 
States and the State of Arizona, pursuant to which the Papago 
Indian Reservation was created. 

(b) The withdrawal order is illegal, being outside the powers 
of the Secretary as conferred by the provisions of said section 4 
of the act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat.L. 1347). 

(c) The Papago Indian Reservation was created by Executive 
order of February 1, 1917, with the specific understanding that 
the lands therein contained be “subject to exploration, location, 
and entry under existing mining laws of the United States 
* + + and shall continue to be subject to such exploration, 
location, and entry, notwithstanding the creation of this reserva- 
tion.” (Excerpt from Executive order.) 

(d) The attorneys purporting to represent the Papago Indians, 
l.e., Eugene L. Graves, of Los Angeles; C. Bascom Slemp and 
C. O. Calhoun, of Washington, D.C., have a contract expiring 
February 1934, alleged to have been made with a council repre- 
senting the Papago Tribe, but which in fact represented a 
minority. That said contract provides for a 10-percent fee plus 
expenses to said attorneys “from any funds or property which 
may be recovered for said Indians * *.” That the object of 
said attorneys is not only to establish title to the mineral rights 
in the Papago Indians within the reservation but also title to 
e lands without the reservation, based on so-called “ Pueblo 

ghts.” 

(e) The Papago Indians do not and never did have any title 
to the lands or minerals therein, either within or without the 
said reservation, as will hereinafter be shown by reference to the 
Gadesden Treaty and court decisions. 

(f) The withdrawal order has been and is now depriving citi- 
zens and residents of Arizona from entering upon said reserva- 
tion and exercising their legal rights in the prospecting and 
locating of mineral lands. 


CREATION OF PAPAGO INDIAN RESERVATION 


The Papago Indians, at the present time, have three reserva- 
tions, the San Xavier Reservation on the outskirts of Tucson, 
Ariz., created in 1878; a small reservation adjoining the Pima 
Indian Reservation at Sacaton, Ariz. and the main Papago 
Reservation in Pima County, Ariz., extending south from Casa 
Grande, Ariz., to the Mexican Border. We refer herein primarily 
to the main reservation. 

The main Papago Reservation was created by Executive order 
January 14, 1916, following negotiations between President Wilson, 
Arizona’s representatives in Congress, and George W. P. Hunt, then 
Governor of Arizona. This Executive order was revoked and super- 
seded by the Executive order of February 1, 1917, and the reser- 
vation thus created consisted of two large tracts, separated by a 
strip of public domain about 6 miles wide, commonly referred to 
as the “6-mile strip.” By the act of February 21, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1202), all of the vacant public lands within the 6-mile strip 
were added to the reservation. The main reservation when created 
containing 2,205,474 acres, to which was added the 6-mile strip, 
containing an additional 358,500 acres. 

The Executive order referred to read, in part, as follows: 

“The foregoing reservation is hereby created with the under- 
standing that all mineral lands within the reservation which have 
been or which may be shown to be such and subject to explora- 
tion, location, and entry under existing mining laws of the United 
States * * shall continue to be subject to such exploration 
and entry, notwithstanding the creation of this reservation.” 

Also, the act of February 21, 1931 (46 Stat. 1202), above referred 
to, creating the 6-mile strip, provided that this addition was 
made “exclusive of a tribal right to the minerals therein”, and 
further provided that “all such lands shall be subject to dispo- 
sition under the mining laws as provided in the Executive order 
of February 1, 1917, creating the Papago Indian Reservation.” 

It is clear that at the time the reservation was created it was not 
the intent to vest the title to minerals in the Papago Indians, or 
even for their benefit; but, on the contrary, it was made plain that 
the minerals therein should be subject to appropriation under the 
mining laws. If it had been the intent to apply leasing laws, or 
special jurisdiction of the Interior Department, or the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, it would have been then provided, as in 
the case of other reservations. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
recognized that the Papago Indians had no interest in the min- 
erals, but that the same were open to mineral entry under the 
mining laws, as shown in his letter of March 27, 1916, to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in which he said: 

"I have examined carefully the existing regulations pertaining 
to mineral lands on the public domain for the p of ascer- 
taining whether such regulations are applicable to the Papago 
Reservation, and I believe that they may well be applied to the 
reservation, provided opportunity is given the Indian Office to 
investigate all applications for mill sites, in order that proper 
protection may be afforded the Indians in connection with their 
water rights. 

“The Commissioner of the General Land Office has expressed a 
willingness to advise this office of all applications and entries for 
mining claims covering lands within the Indian reservation, in 
order that the Indian Office may investigate the bona fides of 
mineral claimants prior to the issuance of patent. If this course 
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is followed, of which I approve, and in addition, the suggestion as 
to mill sites observed, I believe that ample protection will be given 
the Indians in the occupation and use of their nonmineral lands. 
Under the mining laws and regulations, applications for mill sites 
may cover lands not mineral and not necessarily contiguous to 
mineral lands.” (Italics ours.) 

This was approved by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office April 1, 1916, and by the First Assistant Secretary April 19, 
1916. The mill sites referred to are nonmineral locations. Could 
the United States Government make itself. more plain? 


WHAT WAS THE UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT AND ARIZONA? 


At the time of the Executive order of February 1, 1917, creating 
the Papago Reservation, the representatives of Arizona in Congress 
were Senators Marcus A. Smith and Henry F. Ashurst, and Rep- 
resentative Carl Hayden. They evidenced a deep interest in the 
creation of the proposed reservation, and particularly as to reser- 
vation of minerals to permit appropriation under the mining 
laws. 

The attitude of Senator Smith on the general subject is made 
clear from his remarks appearing on page 1632, volume 51, part 2, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sixty-third Congress, second session, De- 
cember 17, 1913, January 21, 1914. He stated: 

„Mr. President, I do not like the principles which recognize, 
without further consideration, the right of the Executive, by a 
mere order, to extend an Indian or any other reservation so as 
to include mineral ground or mineral lands. I think every order 
made by a President that has extended an Indian reservation over 
mineral lands is to that extent absolutely void * * *.” 

Representative Hayden made himself very clear to the Secretary 
of the Interior, in a letter dated December 31, 1915 (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Appendix, p. 247, February 1916): 

“Tf it can be arranged that mining development will not be 
hindered or prevented, I can see no reason why an Executive order 
reservation should not be established for the benefit of the Papago 
Indians in southern Arizona. * * The Indians do not en- 
gage in mining and the mineral resources of the various reserva- 
tions which include one fourth of the area of the State, have not 
been developed. The people of Arizona complain greatly about 
the state of affairs, for it is known that many of the reservations 
are rich in minerals. If Arizona is to prosper all of her mineral 
wealth should be made available for use. I must therefore object 
to the creation of any more Indian reservations in Arizona if the 
old policy respecting mineral lands is to be followed. * * +, 
When a reservation is established, which gives these Indians the 
right to use for agricultural p practically all of the country 
which they have heretofore occupied, they should not ask for 
anything more.” (Italics ours.) 

Representative Hayden, discussing a bill to permit metalliferous 
mining on lands previously withdrawn in Indian reservations in 
Arizona, said: 

“You will note that this only applies to Indian lands that have 
heretofore been withdrawn from entry under the mining laws 
so that it will in no way interfere with mining on any Indian 
reservation where the same is now authorized by existing law. 
This is likewise true of reservations where the title to the mineral 
in the lands has not passed to the Indians, as in the case of the 
Papago Indian Reservation in Arizona, When that reservation 
was created the President wisely determinéd that the Papagos 
had acquired no right to the minerals in their country * , 
and in the Executive order establishing the Papago Reservation 
it specifically stated that the mineral lands within the reserva- 
tion are to remain open to entry under the mining laws.” (Italics 
ours.) 

Senator AsHurst made his understanding of the situation very 
clear when he said (vol. 56, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 7525, 56th 
Cong., 2d sess., 1918): 

“There was a tribe of Indians in Arizona, to wit, the Papagos, 
which the Arizona delegation in Congress felt ought to have some 
small addition made to their reservation—indeed, we went so far 
in 1916 as to ask the Department to set aside a proper area as an 
addition to their reservation, but when the Executive order came 
down we found, to our amazement, that instead of a few thousand 
acres being set aside, over 2,000,000 acres were set aside.” 

And again, later: ; 

“There are reservations—I can mention one in my State— 
where the minerals are expressly reserved to the United States. 
I mention the Papago Reservation in Arizona. In that 
reservation the minerals were expressly reserved to and for the 
United States Government, and did not pass to the Indian tribe.” 
(Italics ours.) 

When the withdrawal order of October 28, 1932, was made, 
Senator Harb protested to the Secretary of the Interior in a 
letter of November 30, 1932, and stated: 

“I am familiar with the discussions which took place prior to 
the time President Wilson issued the Executive order of February 
1, 1917, creating the Papago Indian Reservation, and know that 
the Papago Indians made no claim to the mineral rights within 
the reservation and that it was always contemplated that the 
United States mining laws should continue to apply to the with- 
drawn lands. This policy was adopted because the Papago Indians 
had never engaged in mining and were solely concerned in secur- 
ing title to the lands for grazing and farming purposes. I be- 
lieved then, and am still convinced that this was a proper soru- 
tion of the problem and can see no occasion for the withdrawal 
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of these lands from mineral entry. I, therefore, hope that in 
view of the representations made, you will direct that the with- 
drawal of October 28, 1932, be canceled.” (Italics ours.) 

Senator AsHurst and Representative Lewis W. Douglas also 
protested. The substance of the replies may be indicated by the 
letter of Indian Commissioner Rhoads, of January 30, 1933, to 
Senator AsHurst. in which, among other things, he said: 

“Mr, Eugene L. Graves, one of the tribal attorneys for the 
Papago Indians, has shown considerable interest in the possibility 
of establishing title in the Indians through these old grants and 
has done considerable work in an attempt to learn what rights, if 
any, the Indians may have. It was our understanding at the time 
the withdrawal of October 28, 1932, was made that he would, in 
behalf of the tribe, present the matter to Congress.” (Italics ours.) 

Graves, Slemp, and Calhoun are the attorneys hereinbefore men- 
tioned, who claim to have a contract with the Papago Indians on 
a 10-percent basis. It is not unlikely, in view of the Commis- 
sioner's letter, that they played an important part in obtaining 
the withdrawal order of October 28, 1932. 

Governor Hunt, of Arizona, was fully conversant with all the 
negotiations leading to the creation of the reservation and that it 
was agreed that the lands therein be open to mineral location. 
Upon the issuance of the withdrawal order, Governor Hunt stated 
in the Arizona Republic of December 2 and 31, 1932: 

“It was understood by all concerned at the time the reservation 
was created that the lands would be left open to mineral location. 

“I consider the whole proposition as a flimsy pretext of the 
Indian Bureau to acquire possession of valuable mineral deposits 
on the Papago Reservation, to which it has neither moral nor legal 
right. The whole proceeding is a violation of faith. 

“The actions of the Interior Department in withdrawing mineral 
lands and water-power sites, if approved by Congress, will compel 
the residents of Western States to pay in royalties for the support 
of the Indians that should be a Federal obligation. 

“They will also alienate possible sources of State taxation that 
are needed to maintain our roads, schools, and other governmental 
activities. 

“I consider that a department of our National Government has 
violated a solemn agreement with the State of Arizona and subse- 
quent Executive order of the President creating the Papago Reser- 
vation. 

“I refer to the act of President Wilson in creating the Papago 
Reservation under date of January 14, 1916 (and subsequent order 
of Feb. 1, 1917), under which the lands included within the 
Papago Reservation were left open to mineral entry. 

Have we come to the point in the relations between our States 
and the Federal Government where the pledged word of the Fed- 
eral Government and the proclamations of the President are mere 
scraps of paper? 

It was but natural that Arizona should take a vital interest in 
the public domain and endeavor to keep open as much thereof 
as possible for location and entry. The total area of Arizona is 
72,931,840 acres, of which 19,566,339 is within Indian reservations. 
National forests, parks, and military amount to an additional 
13,192,123 acres; and the public domain which is now subject to 
acquisition by citizens amounts to 13,581,760 acres. The creation 
of a few more reservations could easily exhaust all remaining 
public domain. 

Who is there who can truthfully state that there was any 
understanding, other than that the lands in the Papago Indian 
Reservation were to be open to mineral entry? And they have 
been open to mineral entry for nearly 15 years, until the tribal 
attorneys, working on a 10-percent fee basis, are given the right 
by Secretary Wilbur to present the matter to Congress” in 
order that “Congress may consider the claim of the Indians to 
the mineral rights within those lands.” (Italics ours.) As a 
matter of fact, the Indians are claiming no mineral rights. 
Grayes, Slemp, and Calhoun, purporting to represent the Papago 
Tribe, are attempting to claim such rights. The population of 
the reservation, as of April 1, 1931, was 2,229 adults and 2,028 
minors, and less than 70 Indians voted to give any contract to 
the above-named attorneys, and they represented only 15 of 69 
tribes. On June 19, 1933, 168 Indians, representing a number of 
villages, petitioned the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and Secre- 
tary of Interior, complaining of the activities of Mr. Graves, and in 
their petition stated: 

“We feel sure that we have proof that said Mr. Graves (Mr. 
C. Bascom Slemp's associate and representative) is not working 
in the interests of the Papagos, but, on the contrary, is scheming 
to deprive us of a large part of our reservation, and in doing so 
enrich himself and others.” 

And in September 1933 a further petition signed by 211 Indians 
was addressed to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the 
Secretary of the Interior et al, asking for the cancelation of the 
said withdrawal order of October 28, 1932. The petition alleged 
that the Indians had been misled by Mr. Eugene L. Graves and 
asserted that the withdrawal order had operated to the harm of 
the Papago Indians inasmuch as it had prevented mining work 
being done upon the reservation. Also attached are resolutions 
adopted by the Arizona Legislature and Arizona State Land Board, 
marked Exhibits B and C.“ 

We are of the opinion that were a bona fide vote now taken, 
free from duress or restraint, that a large majority of the Indians 
would vote to cancel the Graves-Slemp-Calhoun contract and also 
to open the reservation to mineral entry. In past years many 
Indians found good mining employment, not now available. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR HAS REPEATEDLY TAKEN THE 
POSITION THAT THE PAPAGO INDIANS DO NOT HAVE TITLE, MINERAL 
OR OTHERWISE, IN THE LANDS WITHIN THE RESERVATION 


In 1914 the pueblo of Santa Rosa, which is a Papago Indian 
village, petitioned the Secretary of the Interior to abstain from 
listing for entry or sale, as part of the public domain, any of the 
lands which the Papago Indians in the Santa Rosa pueblo, or 
village, claimed to own. The Secretary, on June 11, 1914, replied, 
denying the petition on the ground that the inhabitants of the 
pueblo had no title or property rights and that title vested in the 
United States Government. Thereupon the following suit was 
brought in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia: 

Pueblo of Santa Rosa v. Lane, Secretary of the Interior et al. 
Docket 33201. 

In his answer to the complaint, the Secretary of the Interior 
alleged: 

“The defendants deny that at the time of the Gadsden Purchase, 
or at the time of the acquisition from Mexico by the United States 
of sovereignty over the territory comprising land in the Santa 
Rosa Valley, or at any time, the so-called ‘pueblo of Santa Ress,’ 
or any village or community in the Santa Rosa region, or any 
Papago village whatever, was the absolute owner of a complete, 
definite, indefeasible title to the land herein in controversy, or 
was owner of said land, or any land, but aver that all of said lands 
in controversy herein were then, and ever since have been, and 
are now, part of the public domain of the United States, subject 
to the sovereign right of the United States.” 

The Secretary alleged in his motion to dismiss— 

“That the bill shows on its face that the lands involved were 
ceded to the United States by the Republic of Mexico under the 
Treaty of Mesilla (commonly known as the ‘Gadsden Purchase), 
and legal title thereto is in the United States, the Indians merely 
occupying the land by sufferance of the United States .“ 

The record of the suit is as follows: 

Pueblo of Santa Rosa v. Lane et al. (46 App. D.C. 411). 

Lane et al. v. Pueblo of Santa Rosa (249 US. 110; 63 L.ed. 504 
(1919) ). 

Pueblo of Santa Rosa v. Fall et al. (12 Fed. (2d) 332 (1926); 273 
US. 316; 71 L.ed. 658 (1927). 

The Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia (12 Fed. (2d) 
332) adopted the viewpoint of the Interior Department and found 
that the Papago Indians had no title as contemplated in article 
6 of the Gadsden . The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court (273 U.S. 316) went off on another point. 

It is plain that the Interior Department has always maintained 
that title to the lands in the reservation vests in the United States 
Government, and that the Papago Indians do not have title 
to the minerals or the surface. It has so asserted in court, 
Now, on October 28, 1932, Secretary Wilbur issues his withdrawal 
order in order that Congress may consider the claim of the In- 
dians to the mineral rights * * *. It is no answer to say 
that the Interior Department wishes to give Congress the oppor- 
tunity to consider the matter. We now directly ask the Interior 
Department what position it proposes to take before Congress 
and its committees when the matter is considered. What atti- 
tude will that Department now assume through its Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs? Is there to be a reversal of its position taken 
in the litigation before referred to, and a repudiation of the stand 
taken by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his letter of 
March 27, 1916, hereinbefore quoted in part? Are Graves, Slemp, 
and others to present the matter to Congress, aided and abetted 
by the Interior Department, and are only mineral rights to be 
considered? We hazard the prophesy that an attempt will be 
made to establish title in the pagos not alone for mineral 
but for surface, and for an area greatly in excess of the 2,563,974 
acres contained in the reservation. The withdrawal order is but 
an opening wedge, as we will more fully explain later herein. 


THE WITHDRAWAL ORDER IS ILLEGAL 


The withdrawal order of Secretary Wilbur, of October 28, 1932, 
is stated to have been made “pursuant to the authority found 
in section 4 of the act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. L. 1347).” Said 
section 4 is as follows: 

“Paragraph 398d. Same; changes in boundaries of Executive 
order reservations: Changes in the boundaries of reservations cre- 
ated by Executive order, proclamation, or otherwise for the use and 
occupation of Indians shall not be made except by act of Congress: 
Provided, That this shall not apply to temporary withdrawals by 
the Secretary of the Interior.” (Mar. 3, 1927, c. 299, par. 4, 44 
Stat. 1347.) 

This section refers solely to changes in boundaries and we sub- 
mit that there is nothing contained in said withdrawal order 
even remotely touching upon boundaries of the Papago Reserva- 
tion. It will also be noted that said section 4 is a part of chapter 
12 which refers to leases for oil and gas mining purposes in Indian 
reservations, The withdrawal order does not purport to cover oil 
or gas mining, but distinctly refers to minerals. We submit that 
the withdrawal order therefore is ilegal, as not being authorized 
by said section 4, or the law of which such section is a part. We 
also question the power of Secretary Wilbur to make the said 
withdrawal order for the reason that it directed that all forms of 
mineral entries or claims be not permitted in the said reserva- 
tion. Clearly such an order is in direct violation of the Executive 
order of February 1, 1917, and the subsequent act of Congress of 
February 21, 1931 (46 Stat. 1202), which created the Papago 
Reservation, and under the terms of which it was understood that 
all mineral lands within the reservation would be subject to 
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exploration, location, and entry under the mining laws of the 
United States. 

We now request the Department of the Interior to obtain an 
opinion from the United States Attorney General as to whether 
or not, in view of the foregoing, the said withdrawal order of 
October 28, 1932, was valid. 


REASONS ASSIGNED BY SECRETARY WILBUR FOR WITHDRAWAL ORDER 
ABSURD 


Secretary Wilbur in the said withdrawal order said: 

“It appears that 180 placer mining claims involving 20 acres 
each, within this reservation, have been surveyed and approved, 
122 of which have been patented and 58 of which are yet unpat- 
ented. See copy of attached letter dated October 4, 1932, from 
Sherman C. Fiske, acting cadastral engineer, Phoenix, Ariz., to Mr. 
Bugene L. Graves, one of the tribal attorneys for the Papago 

ans,” 

And then the order indicates that because of the foregoing 
tt is incumbent on this Department in protecting the 
Indians in their livestock industry to take preventative measures 
toward stopping any further alienation of lands within the reser- 
vation through patenting of mining claims.“ 

In the first place it is seen that Mr. Eugene L. Graves, repre- 
senting himself and his associates, Slemp and Calhoun, obtained 
the information as to the number of mining claims, and same 
was made the basis for the withdrawal order. The reason as- 
signed is that it is feared that the taking up of mining claims 
will alienate surface rights of the Papago Indians to a harmful 
extent. When analyzed, such claim is absurd. There are 2,563,974 
acres in the Papago Indian Reservation. Within the last 80 years 
only 122 placer claims, comprising 2,440 acres, have been patented 
in this area now covered by the reservation, ac to the 
withdrawal order. The figures speak for themselves and show the 
absurdity of any claim that danger confronts the Indians through 
alienation of surface by the patenting of mining claims. The 
Pa Indians are engaged, ily, in the livestock industry, 
with very little tilling of the soil. In reality there is no conflict 
between the very limited patented mining area and the area used 
by the Papagos for grazing purposes. Also, the official census of 
April 1, 1931, showing 2,229 adult Indians within the reservation; 
which, considering the number of acres contained therein, would 
seem to be an unusually general allotment for a tribe of that size. 

If we were to concede that the withdrawal order was legal, we 
are still forced to the conclusion that the reasons assigned for 
such order are absurd. 


PAPAGO INDIANS HAVE NO TITLE TO EITHER SURFACE OR MINERALS OF 
LANDS WITHIN OR WITHOUT THE RESERVATION 


The papago Indians are not pueblo Indians in the sense that 
that term is used as applied to Indians in New Mexico. On the 
contrary, as stated by the Secretary of the Interior in his answer 
in the case of pueblo of Santa Rosa, Docket 33201, hereinbefore 
referred to— 

“The Papago Indians * are a seminomadic people, the 
greater part of whom inhabit Arizona and northern Mexico and 
have never lived in such pueblos or villages as are occupied by 
the Pueblos of New Mexico, but live, and have always lived, in 
scattered communities or valleys, or as termed by the Indians 
' ooitak-fields.’” 

The Papagos roamed through the territory of northern Mexico 
and what is now the southwestern part of Arizona, when such 
area was a part of Mexico. The United States acquired what is 
now Arizona, together with other territory, from Mexico, through 
the Gadsden Treaty of December 30, 1853. Whatever title, if any, 
the Papago Indians may have, either to the surface or minerals 
in the lands within or without the present reservation, depends 
wholly upon the title which vested in the said Papago Indians 
prior to the Gadsden Treaty, and pursuant to the laws of Mexico. 
Both the United States and Mexico at the time of the ceding 
of the territory covered by the Gadsden Treaty, endeavored to 
protect any and all then property rights. It was for that 
reason that article 6 was incorporated in the Gadsden Treaty, 
which provides: 

“No grants of land within the territory ceded by the first 
article of this treaty bearing date subsequent to the day 25th 
of September when the minister and subscriber to this treaty 
on the part of the United States proposed to the Government of 
Mexico to terminate the question of boundary, will be considered 
valid or be recognized by the United States or will any grant made 
previously be respected or be considered as obligatory, which have 
not been located and duly recorded in the archives of Mexico.“ 
(Italics ours.) 

It will be noted that under the terms of article 6 the only grants 
of land to be recognized by the United States were those which 
were duly located and recorded in the archives of Mexico. The 
question immediately arises whether or not the Papago Indians 
held grants of land either from Spain or Mexico, duly recorded 
in the archives of Mexico. The question arose in the case of 
Pueblo of Santa Rosa v. Lane, et al., hereinbefore referred to, and 
the court found (12 Fed. (2d) 332) that the Papago Indians did 
not have any titles which were duly recorded in the archives of 
Mexico and therefore that the courts were without power to 
establish any title to any grants of land in the Papago Indians, 
This decision affirmed the position and claims of the Department 
of the Interior in asserting the Papago Indians were without title 
to the lands in question and that title to same vested in the 
United States Government, 
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By the act of July 22, 1854 (10 Stat. L. 308, ch. 103), the office 
of Surveyor General for the territory of New Mexico was created, 
and by paragraph 8 thereof it was made his duty to examine into 
all claims for lands within the limits of that territory and to make 
full report thereof to Congress. In pursuance of this authority 
the surveyor general examined and reported upon various claims, 
and on June 21, 1860 (12 Stat.L. 71, ch. 167), Congress passed an 
act confirming several of them. 

There is no record, however, that the Papago Indians at that 
time, and pursuant to that act, endeavored to establish title based 
upon any grants or title from Spain or Mexico. 

The Court of Private Land Claims was established by an act of 
Congress on March 3, 1891, to investigate and determine the 
validity and extent of Mexican grants in Arizcna, New Mexico, 
etc. This court completed the work assigned to it and ceased to 
exist by operation of law on June 30, 1904. The records were 
transmitted to the Department of the Interior. Again there is 
no record that the Papago Indians attempted to establish any 
titles to the lands within or without the present reservation. As 
a matter of fact, the Papago Indians of their own accord have 
never asserted title either to lands or minerals therein. As a 
nomadic tribe they have for many years wandered through this 
section of the United States and northern Mexico, and it was not 
until about 20 years ago that the United States realized the neces- 
sity of establishing some definite reservation within which they 
could be protected in grazing their livestock. We contend that 
the Papago Indians have no title either to surface or minerals of 
the lands in question, and further, that there are no recorded titles 
in the archives of Mexico vesting any title, mineral or other- 
wise, in the Papago Indians. 


TITLE TO MINERALS COULD NOT VEST IN PAPAGO INDIANS UNLESS PRO- 
VIDED IN GRANT OF TITLE BY MEXICAN GOVERMENT 


We have shown that the Papagos have no title recorded in 
the archives of Mexico, and that the Gadsden Treaty of 1853 
provided that no grants will be considered valid or be 
recognized by the United States * which have not been 
located and duly recorded in the archives of Mexico.” Therefore, 
the Papagos have no title to the surface or the minerals which the 
United States can recognize. We now go a step further to show 
that under the Mexican law the title to the minerals in the terri- 
tory embraced in the Gadsden Treaty vested in the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, and such title passed to the United States Government. 
Let us remember that whatever claims the Papagos may have had 
to surface or minerals must depend upon the Mexican laws and 
records. 

Lindley on Mines (3d ed., vol. 1, p. 199), section 114: Owner- 
ship of Mines Under Mexican Law: 

“Under the laws in force in Mexico at the date of the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, mines, whether in public or private prop- 
erty, belonged to the supreme government, (Castillero v. United 
States, 2 Black, 17, 167, 17 L.ed. 360.) 

“No interest in the minerals of gold and silver passed by a 
grant from the government of the land in which they were con- 
tained, without express words designating them. Such grant only 
passed an interest in the soil distinct from that of the minerals. 

“The interest in minerals was conveyed through the operation 
of the mining ordinances, or by proceedings upon denouncement, 
when a mine, once discovered and registered, had been abandoned 
and forfeited. 

Mining rights under the Mexican laws were held upon condi- 
tions not affecting the title to the land as derived under the 
ordinary conveyances; and such rights might be acquired and held 
by others besides the owner of the land under the ordinary grants, 
and were terminable when, by their use, the minerals contained 
in the soil were wholly removed. 

“In other words, there was a severence of the title to the min- 
erals from the title to the land, The minerals, particularly gold, 
silver, and quicksilver, were jura regalia, and were considered to 
belong to the supreme government in virtue of its sovereignty. 

“This was substantially the law of the ceding country at the 
date of the ratification and exchange of the treaty.” 

The Gadsden Treaty superseded the Hidalgo Treaty of 1848, and 
was a clarification thereof. 

And again in the case of United States v. San Pedro & Cañon 
del Agua Co. (17 Pac. 337, 404 (N.M.)): 

“Certain decrees were in force at the time of the separation of 
Mexico from Spain, whereby the mines of gold, copper, and silver 
were held by the Crown of Spain. Upon the separation, which 
resulted in creating Mexico a separate government, the title to all 
mines within her territory passed to and vested in the Mexican 
Government, including therein what is now New Mexico. A grant 
of land by the Mexican Government did not carry such mines. 
It did not require a reservation by the Government of such mines 
to prevent them from passing. No interest in such mines, whether 
in granted or ungranted land, could be acquired by the individual 
citizen, under the Spanish or Mexican law, except through mining 
erdinances. The law of those countries recognized the title to all 
such mines, whether in public or granted land, as in the Govern- 
ment, and not subject to be passed out of it by a mere grant. 
(Rock, Sp. & Mex. Law, 124-127, 130, 131, 411; Hall, Mex. Law, 
nos. 1210-1213, 1235; Moore v. Smaw, 17 Cal. 199, 12 Min R. 418, 
424-428.) We conclude then that by the grant of the land in 
controversy by the Mexican Government to Jose Serafin Raminez, 
of the Cafion del Agua, no interest and title in and to such mines 
therein contained was vested in him, and as it does not appear by 
the record that any individual interest in such minerals had been 
obtained by him, or those claiming under him, by virtue of the 
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mining ordinances of the Mexican Government prior to the cession 
of the Territory of New Mexico to the United States, that these 
minerals were at that date the property of the Mexican nation, 
and by the cession passed, with all other property of Mexico 
within the limits of New Mexico, to and became the property of 
the United States (Moore v. Smaw, 17 Cal. 199).” 

This case was affirmed by the United States Supreme Court (146 
U.S. 120; 36 L.ed. 912). 

Also, in Moore v. Smaw (17 Calif. 216), the Court said: 

“The minerals were vested under the Spanish monarchy in the 
Crown, and * * * after the separation from Mexico, in that 
nation * * + did not pass, as we have already stated, by the 
ordinary grant of land without express words of designation. 
Such grant transferred only an interest in the soil, distinct from 
that of the minerals. The interest in the minerals was conveyed 
through the operation of the mining ordinances, by registry of 
discovery, or by proceedings upon denouncement, when a mine 
once discovered had been forfeited or abandoned. * * They 
constituted, therefore, at that time the property of the Mexican 
Nation, and by the cession passed to the United States.” 

The facts are: 

(1) The Papagos never had a grant from Mexico; 

(2) That had a grant been given the Papagos by Mexico it would 
not carry minerals; 

(3) That from 1853 to 1933, 80 years, the Department of the 
Interior, whenever the question has arisen, has taken the posi- 
tion that the Papagos have no title to surface or minerals; 

(4) That the Papagos have never asserted or attempted to estab- 
lish title, under the acts of Congress of July 22, 1854, and March 
3. 1891 (Court of Private Land Claims), which were passed for the 
express purpose of adjudicating the validity of Mexican grants. 

And yet Secretary Wilbur issues an illegal withdrawal order, 
denying to citizens the right to locate and prospect minerals 
within the reservation in direct violation of the Executive order 
and act of Congress creating same, and a breach of faith with 
Arizona, and for the absurd reason, as stated in said order, “ that 
Congress may consider the claims of the Indians to the mineral 
rights within those lands.” All done at the instance and request 
of Eugene L. Graves (operating under a 10-percent contract), 
through information obtained by him that 180 placer claims had 
been surveyed and approved within the reservation and the live- 
stock industry of the Papagos might be endangered. What a pic- 
ture—from 1853 (Gadsden Treaty) to 1933, 80 years, not exceed- 
ing 3,600 acres out of 2,663,974 (reservation) had been taken up 
as placer claims, and that, with possible future locations, con- 
stituted the danger prompting the withdrawal order. 

One cannot but feel that the matter of mineral rights could 
have been referred to Congress without the necessity of withdraw- 
ing the reservation from mineral entry, thereby depriving a large 
number of people the opportunity of prospecting and mining, 
which would have been so helpful in these trying days. 

THERE HAS ALREADY BEEN ONE SCANDAL IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
PAPAGO INDIAN RESERVATION 

This situation grew out of the so-called “Hunter claims.” 
Briefly, the facts are as follows: 

Col. Robert F. Hunter was a West Pointer and a Washington 
attorney. In 1880 deeds were drawn and acknowledged by a 
number of Papago Indians, conveying to Hunter as trustee an un- 
divided one-half interest in and to the lands, grants, and privileges 
of certain named villages. There were 15 such deeds, and in ad- 
dition thereto, a sixteenth deed covering the entire southwestern 
portion of Arizona, which would include Yuma, Casa Grande, and 
a portion of Tucson, or approximately 16,000,000 acres. For some 
unexplained reason the deeds were not recorded for 34 years, or 
until 1914. Powers of attorney were also executed. 

In 1911, Hunter entered into contracts with one Martin, by 
which the latter was to undertake to establish the Indians’ title 
and was to receive an undivided three-fourths interest from Hunter. 
In 1914 Martin instituted suit in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on one of the 15 deeds covering the village of 
Santa Rosa, and involving about 720 square miles. The title of 
the case was Pueblo of Santa Rosa v. Lane et al. This case 
went to the United States Supreme Court twice, and the citations 
are hereinbefore given. The p of the suit was to establish 
title in the Papago Indians under Mexican land grants. This suit 
was begun prior to the creation of the reservation but included 
land now within same. 

We have hereinbefore pointed out that the Department of the 
Interior vigorously fought this case, and proved to the satisfaction 
of the court that the Papago Indians never had title to the land 
in litigation, either under Mexican land grants or otherwise; and 
the court so found (12 Fed. (2d) 332). The United States Supreme 
Court held that the Santa Rosa deed and powers of attorney were 
void, because they were not executed as required by Federal 
statutes “but without prejudice to the bringing of any other 
suit hereafter by and with the authority of the alleged pueblo of 
Santa Rosa (273 U.S. 316; 71 Led. 658). This means that the 
Hunter claims are not dead, but can be revived at any time, if 
it can be shown that the deeds and powers were legally executed— 
a fact not shown in the above case. It will be seen that the 
stakes were and are big, for the reason that if one test case can 
be made to stand, that 16,000,000 acres are involved, including 
many cities, towns, farms, ranches, and mining properties, many 
of which are located entirely outside the existing reservation. 

The Department of the Interior is now authorizing Graves, 
Slemp, and Calhoun to pick up the trail where Hunter-Martin 
temporarily left off, and ask Congress to determine the title rights 
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of the Papagos. If the Hunter deeds indicate the territory which 


the Papagos claim to own, and Congress same, it will 
result in the impairment of titles to millions of dollars of property. 
It may be suggested that we should only consider the area 
within the reservation. Presently, perhaps, but we must re- 
member that the boundaries of the reservation were arbitrarily 
established and must. be ignored if Congress is to recognize title 
in the Papagos to the vast area in which they roamed. If the 
Papagos are to receive title it cannot be limited to the reservation 
area, because it is a recognized fact that they wandered and 
migrated far beyond its now boundaries. 

But to return to the Hunter-Martin matter. Martin and his 
associates preceeded to raise money by selling rights or units 
which were placed on the land, if, and when Indian title was 
established. It is reported that considerably more than $100,000 
was raised. It achieved such notoriety that it become a matter 
of discussion on the floor of the Senate. (See remarks of Senator 
AsHursT, May 22, 1930.) And the Department of the Interior 
became so concerned in its desire to protect the investing public, 
that it issued circular no. 38285 in 1927, in which it said: 

“It may also be said that title to the lands involved in the 
so-called ‘Hunter deeds’ is in the United States. 

“As the reservation was created by Executive order no right of 
ownership to said lands is vested in Mr. Martin or any other 
individual, and this Department has consistently advised persons 
inclined to invest in the purchase of any rights in these lands to 
consider well before investing money in the proposition. The 
investors, in order to obtain redress, must look to the courts or to 
the promoters of the sales.” 

In passing it is interesting to note that the Department of the 
Interior in said circular again claimed title to be in the United 
States. The same title which the Department is now assisting 
Graves, Slemp, and Caihoun to question. As early as 1903 the 
Interior Department, General Land Office, and Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs asserted that no title vested in the Papagos. See 
letter of Cato Sells, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to Hon. Carl 
Hayden, dated September 6, 1913, in which he said: 

This matter was carefully considered by the Indian Office, the 
General Land Office, and the Department. Under date of June 
16, 1905, the Department, with reference to these lands and to the 
claim submitted by the said Robert F. Hunter, advised the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, as follows: 

“Tf the tenure of the alleged holding of the Indians is not by 
grant emanating from the Government of Spain, or Mexico, it is 
not such property right as was provided for and protected by the 
treaty (Gadsden Purchase of 1853). The mere possession of the 
land as Indian country with the right of use, does not prevent it 
from passing under the dominion of the United States as public 
lands, whatever the obligation of the United States to the Indians 

ht be. 
mye number of inquiries were received from time to time re- 
garding the status of these lands, and invariably this office has 
advised the writers that the Papago Indians as a tribe, or the 
various bands, or villages thereof, had no title to the lands occu- 
pied by them which they could dispose of to others.” 

There are many who feel that the real objective of Graves, 
Slemp, and others is to establish title under the Hunter-Martin 
deeds, which would, of course, involve a much larger area than 
embraced within the reservation, and that the withdrawal order 
is but the first move in the program. That if they can prevail 
upon Congress to recognize any mineral rights as vesting in the 
Papagos within the reservation, they will have established a prece- 
dent, which should go far in forcing a recognition of title for the 

area outside the reservation, to which the Papagos are as 
much entitled as that within the reservation. 

But whether or not that is the purpose of Graves and others, 
the answer is the same. 

The Department of the Interior successfully terminated the 
Hunter-Martin scandal and assisted in protecting the investing 
public by mowing in court and by proclamation that the Papagos 
have no title. It is inconceivable that the Department or the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs will now assist Graves and others 
to prove the contrary, though the withdrawal order of 
Wilbur certainly shows a willingness to cooperate toward that end. 

SUMMARY 

The herein brief or statement has been p by the under- 
signed primarily for and will be presented to the President, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Members of , and particularly those upon committees 
dealing with Indian affairs. Copies will be distributed in Arizona 
to all newspapers, the Governor and public officials, clubs and 
similar organizations. We propose to make an aggressive and 
militant fight to prevent any injustice being done to the State 
of Arizona, its citizens, and residents; and in that fight we shall 
have the support of the entire State and not only our Representa- 
tives in Congress but many Members from other States. We shall 
welcome the opportunity of confronting Messrs. Graves, Slemp, 
Calhoun, and others before congressional committees or else- 
where. 

We shall request that the withdrawal order issued by Secretary 
Wilbur of October 28, 1932, be forthwith revoked, for reasons 
herein assigned. 

We shall request that the purported contract between Graves, 
Slemp, and Calhoun and the Papago Indians be forthwith canceled, 
or in any event that the same be not renewed upon its expiration 
in February 1934 until we shall have been afforded a hearing 
thereon. 
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We understand that the Solicitor of the Interior Department 
proposes to prepare a bill for introduction at the next session of 
Congress, providing for the resumption of mining in the reserva- 
tion under leases. We shall request that we be supplied with 
copies when prepared. We propose to prevent, if possible, any 
such enactment, as in violation of the Executive order and act of 
Congress creating the reservation. We shall insist that the reser- 
vation remain open to mineral entry as agreed by President Wilson 
in his said Executive order and later concurred in by Congress. 

We submit that equity, justice, and fair play permit no other 
course of conduct. 

Respectfully submitted. 

B. B. Moeur, Governor of Arizona; State Land Department, by 
B. B. Moeur, Governor of Arizona; James H. Kerby, sec- 
retary of state; Arthur T. LaPrade, attorney general; 
William M. Cox, State treasurer; Ana Frohmiller, State 
auditor; Howard J. Smith, State land commissioner; 
Tucson Chamber of Commerce; Phoenix Chamber of 
Commerce; Bisbee Chamber of Commerce; Douglas 
Chamber of Commerce; Yuma Chamber of Commerce; 
Casa Grande Chamber of Commerce; Nogales Chamber 
of Commerce; Safford Chamber of Commerce; Ajo 
Chamber of Commerce; State Chamber of Commerce, 

December 18, 1933. 


Exurerr A 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, October 26, 1932. 


WITHDRAWAL ORDER 


The Honorable the Secretary of the Interior, (through the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office.) 

My Dran Mr. Secretary: By Executive order of February 1, 1917, 
all public land in certain specified townships was withdrawn and 
set apart as a reservation for the Papago Indians in Arizona. 

This withdrawal was made “ exclusive of a tribal right to the 
minerals contained there” and also with the understanding “ that 
all mineral lands within the reservation which have been or which 
may be shown to be such and subject to exploration, location, and 
entry under the existing mining laws of the United States and the 
rules and regulations of the Secretary of the Interior applying 
thereto, shall continue to be subject to such exploration, location, 
and entry notwithstanding the creation of this reservation.“ 

The reservation thus created consisted of two large tracts sep- 
arated by a strip of public domain about 6 miles wide running in 
a general easterly and westerly direction—commonly referred to as 
the “ 6-mile strip.“ 

By the act of February 21, 1932 (46 Stat. 1202), all of the vacant 
public lands within the 6-mile strip were added to the reserva- 
tion, and provisions was also made for the acquisition of all pri- 
vately owned lands therein, which has been done. This addition 
also was made “exclusive of a tribal right to the minerals 
therein and further provided that all such lands shall be sub- 
ject to disposition under the mining laws as provided in the 
Executive order of February 1, 1917, creating the Papago Indian 
Reservation.” 

In a letter approved by the Department April 19, 1916 (45 L.D. 
537) it was held that the mining regulations of August 6, 1915 
(44 L.D. 247), with but slight modifications were considered ap- 
plicable to lands within the Executive order reservation of Jan- 
uary 14, 1916, which Executive order involving substantially these 
same lands was revoked and superceded by the Executive order 
of February 1, 1917. However, as the Executive order of 1917 
covers practically the same lands as those involved in the 1916 
order, excepting of course the so-called 6-mile strip“, the above 
de ntal regulations were considered applicable to the later 
1917 withdrawal. 

It appears that 180 placer-mining claims, involving 20 acres each, 
within this reservation have been surveyed and approved, 122 of 
which have been patented, and 58 of which are as yet unpatented, 
See copy of attached letter dated April 4, 1932, from Sherman C. 
Fiske, Acting Cadastral Engineer, Phoenix, Ariz., to Mr. Eugene 
L. Graves, one of the tribal attorneys for the Papago Indians. 

At a conference held in this Office Wednesday, October 12, 1932, 
attended by representatives of the Secretary’s Office, of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, and several employees of this Office, the matter 
was thoroughly discussed and the conclusion was tentatively 
reached that it is incumbent on this Department in protecting 
the Indians in their livestock industry, to take preventative meas- 
ures toward stopping any further alienation of lands within the 
reservation through patenting mining claims. 

It is, therefore, recommended, subject to all existing valid 
mineral rights and claims, that all Papago Indian lands covered 
by Executive order of February 1, 1917, be temporarily withdrawn 
from all forms of mineral entry or claim under the public-land 
mining laws until further notice, pursuant to the authority found 
In section 4 of the act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. L. 1347); in 
order that Congress may consider the claim of the Indians to the 
mineral rights within those lands. 

Respectfull, 


y, 
C. J. RRoans, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D.C. 


I concur. 
THos C. HAVEL, 
Acting Commissioner. 


1934 : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
October 28, 1932. 
Withdrawal approved, and referred to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office for appropriate notation on the records of 
that office, said withdrawal to be subject to all existing valid 
mineral rights and claims initiated prior to date of approval 


hereof. 
(Signed) Ray Lyman WILBUR, Secretary. 


Ex HIT B 

(State of Arizona, Eleventh Legislature, House of Representatives, 

regular session.) 

House Joint Memorial 15 on the withdrawal of lands in the 
Papago Indian Reservation from mineral exploration, location, 
and entry. (By the Committee on Mines and Mining, intro- 
duced Mar. 6, 1933) 

To the Honorable the Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 
Your memorialist, the eleventh legislature of the State of Ari- 

zona, respectfully represents: 

By Executive order of February 1, 1917, supplanting an Execu- 
tive order of January 14, 1916, there was set aside in southern 
Arizona, as a reservation for the Papago Indians, a great body 
of land, embracing a large portion of the territory lying between 
the city of Tucson on the east and Ajo on the west, and Casa 
Grande on the north to the Mexican border. To the reservation 
so formed has recently been added, by act of February 21, 1931, 
the so-called “6-mile strip”, the whole body of land thus set 
aside as a reservation amounting to 2,633,974 acres. 

As a result of negotiations between representatives of the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Governor of Arizona, or his 
representatives, the Executive orders creating this reservation 
contained a specific provision to the effect that all mineral lands 
therein should continue to be subject to exploration, location, and 
entry. Without such an agreement Arizona would have objected 
strenuously to the creation of the reservation, with its immense 
addition to the already tremendous area of Indian reservations 
within her borders, 

Relying upon said exception, prospectors continued to search 
the mineralized portions of the reservation, with the result that 
122 placer-mining claims of 20 acres each have been patented, 
while 58 others have been surveyed and approved for patents. 
There are also within the area several lode properties of 
importance. 

These activities, while contributing to the prosperity of the 
State, have in addition afforded considerable employment to In- 
dians residing on the reservation, and have in not the slightest 
degree curtailed or detracted from the use of the reservation 
lands by the Papagos. 

Despite the fact that these lands were set aside with the under- 
standing and agreement that the reservation rights so created 
should be exclusive of mineral explorations, locations, and entry 
rights, the Secretary of the Interior, under date of October 26, 
1932, approved an order withdrawing the said land from all forms 
of mineral entry or claim “in order that Congress may consider 
the claims of the Indians to the mineral rights within these 
lands.” 

The records disclose that this action was taken at the instance 
of “certain friends of the Papagos”, notably certain attorneys of 
Washington, D.C., and Los Angeles, Calif., whose friendship ap- 
pears to be based upon a contract under which they would receive 
a percentage of any revenue accruing from the establishment of 
such mineral rights. 

The result of this violation of both the letter and the spirit of 
the agreement under which the said reservation was created has 
been to put an end to prospecting within the area affected; to 
deny many idle American copper miners, thrown out of employ- 
ment by the depression in the copper industry, the opportunity 
to work the gulches in which placer gold is found, or, alded by a 
“ grub-stake ”, to search the hills for ore deposits; to discourage 
capital from giving assistance to the development of properties to 
which no other titles might be secured than objectionable and 
undependable Indian leases, and generally to stop all mining 
activities. 

Wherefore your memorialist requests that the agreement of the 
Federal Government, embodied in the Executive orders creating 
the Papago Reservation, which was the basis of this State’s with- 
drawal of objections to the said reservation, be carried out and 
not treated as a “scrap of paper”; that the order withdrawing the 
lands of the reservation from mineral exploration, location, and 
entry, be rescinded, and that encouragement be given to efforts ta 
discover and develop such mineral properties as may be found 
within the said Papago Reservation. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

Passed the house March 6, 1933. 

Passed the senate March 7, 1933. 


ExRmTr C 
Resolution passed June 7, 1933, by Arizona State Land Board, 
comprised of the Governor, attorney general, secretary of state, 
State treasurer, and State auditor 
Whereas the authorities of the State, prior to the withdrawal, 


were repeatedly assured that the right to prospect and mine in 


this area would be preserved, in return for their nonopposition to 
the said Executive order; 
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Whereas experience has conclusively shown that lands within 
governmental reservations or other withdrawn areas have not 
developed from a mineral standpoint: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this withdrawal order is in violation of the intent 
and purpose of the original Executive order; is inconsistent, estab- 
lishes a precedent whereby the States may no longer accept the 
word and moral contract of the Federal Government; is preju- 
dicial to the interests of our citizens and will effectually prevent 
any and all mineral development without resultant benefit to the 
Indians; and be it further 

Resolved, That we, the Land Board of the State of Arizona, in 
regular assembly, this 7th day of June 1933, do earnestly beseech 
the President of the United States, the Honorable Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, to evacuate the said order of the Secretary of the In- 
terior and reinstate this area for the purpose of prospecting and 
mine development. 

Arizona STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By James R. DUNSEATH, a Director. 


Mr. ASHURST. I also ask leave’ to have printed at this 
point a copy of an opinion signed by Hon. Nathan R. Mar- 
gold, Solicitor for the Department of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
opinion will be printed in the RECORD. 

The opinion is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OF THE SOLICITOR, 
A Washington, March 7, 1934. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR. 

My Dear Mn. SECRETARY: At the suggestion of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs there has been referred to me for opinion the 
question of the validity of certain claims of surface and mineral 
rights asserted by the Indians of the Papago Tribe. These claims 
embrace an e Indian reservation of more than two and 
one half million acres and a large amount of adjacent land in 
southern Arizona. The area is bounded, in a general way, by the 
Gila River, the Santa Cruz River, the Mexican boundary, and the 
Growler Mountains. For centuries it has been, and it still is, the 
home of the Papago Indians. 

The Papagos claim that both surface and minerals belong to 
them in fee by virtue of a title vested in them before the area in 
question came under the sovereignty of the United States. There- 
fore, they allege, the land never became part of the public domain 
of the United States. 

In 1853 this territory, then a part of Mexico, was acquired by the 
United States as a part of the Gadsden Purchase (10 Stat. 1031 
(1854)). By act of July 22, 1854, Congress established the office of 
surveyor general of the Territory of New Mexico and pleced under 
the jurisdiction of the surveyor general the examination of all 
claims to land asserted under the laws, usages, and customs of 
Spain and Mexico. Ultimate confirmation and rejection of such 
claims was made a function of Congress acting upon such report 
and recommendation as the surveyor general might make (10 
Stat. 308 (1854)). After Arizona became a separate Territory, sim- 
ilar legislation was enacted creating the office of surveyor general 
of Arizona and defining the duties of that office (16 Stat. 291 
(1870)). In 1891 Congress created the Court of Private Land 
Claims and conferred upon it jurisdiction to hear and adjudicate 
claims asserted under the Spanish and Mexican law (26 Stat. 854 
(1891)). As early as 1874 the President of the United States by 
Executive order set apart a small tract of land within the Papago 
country immediately around the old Jesuit Mission and Indian 
village of San Xavier del Bac as an Indian reservation. Other 
comparatively unimportant reservations followed until Executive 
Order No. 2524, dated February 1, 1917, effected the reservation of 
more than 2,000,000 acres in the Papago country for the Indian 
inhabitants, but excepted mineral deposits and provided that the 
reservation area be open to entry and location under the mi: 
laws of the United States. Congress recently has added to this 
reservation a contiguous strip of some 300,000 acres with the same 
exception and provision concerning minerals (46 Stat. 1202 (1931)). 
From time to time the United States has issued patents to white 
settlers and miners within the Papago country. It is to be 
remarked that during all these years of Indian occupancy and of 
Federal action presupposing the inclusion of the land in question 
within the public domain, only one instance of formal assertion 
of Indian title is recorded. In that case the Supreme Court of the 
United States considered an Indian claim to a particular small 
area within the Papago country. The litigation was indecisive. 
(Lane v. Pueblo of Santa Rosa, 249 U.S. 110 (1919); Pueblo of 
Santa Rosa v. Fall, 273 US. 315 (1927).) Under these circum- 
stances and at this late date, those who assert that the Indians 
hold fee-simple title to this land must bear a substantial burden 
of persuasion. 

A number of surveys and studies have been made of the Papago 
Indians and the territory they occupy. From such sources it is 
possible to draw a significant picture of the factual relation be- 
tween these Indians and the land in controversy. The Geological 
Survey has published a monograph embodying the results of a 
recent survey (Bryan, The Papago Country, Arizona (1925)). Ten 
years earlier the United States Indian Service, through the agency 
of H. V. Clotts, assistant engineer, completed a comprehensive 
survey of the Papago country. Also valuable is an unofficial study 
by Carl Lumholtz, published in 1912, in his book, New Trails in 
Mexico.. Studies by the Bureau of American Ethnology, official 
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census , and reports of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the surveyors general of New 
Mexico and Arizona, and subordinate officials in the Indian Serv- 
ice complete the picture. 

Lumholtz writes the following description: 

“The Papago Indians of today, the principal natives of the 
desert, live in Arizona to the west and southwest of Tucson, as 
far as the Growler Mountains in the west, the Gila River in the 
north, and the range of Baboquivari in the east. * Until 
recent times they were found as far as the Colorado River. They 
occupy much of the same land as they did when first discovered 
in the seventeenth century by the Spaniards. The region was 
early named Pa eria ’, or, in its greater extension, ‘ Primeria 
Alta.’ It is part of the great arid region called the ‘Sonora 
Desert. 

The greater part of the tribe never could be induced to live 
in pueblos or villages, which was always the policy of the Spanish 
missionary. In spite of the efforts of the Jesuits and Franciscans, 
the Papagos are still living in their rancherias as of old, half 
nomadic in habit, resorting in the winter to the Sierras, where 
water is more plentiful and where their cattle, horses, mules, and 
donkeys find good grazing ground. In the summer they move to 
the broad, flat valleys to devote themselves to agriculture, which 
is made possible by the aid of the showers that fall in July and 
August.” (At pp. 16, 25.) 

See, also, Bryan at page 1; Indians Taxed and Indians Not Taxed 
in the United States at the Eleventh Census, 1890 (Department of 
Interior, Census Office, 1894), 142 folios. 

The character and location of the Indian communities in the 
so-called Papagueria have been the subject of census. Clotts, 

n, and Lumholtz report the Indian communities in some 
detail. Clotts describes 62 inhabited villages aggregating 1.013 
houses with a total population of 5,560 persons and with 9,200 
acres under cultivation. Lumbholtz, similarly, lists 88 rancherias. 
Bryan devotes more than 150 pages to a description of all traveled 
routes through the Papagueria, and names and describes the scores 
of inhabited places to be observed along these routes. Earlier 
reports, apparently not predicated upon any detailed survey, show 
a much smaller number of communities. Soon after the Gadsden 
Purchase, Governor Meriwether, Superintendent ex officio of 
Indian Affairs in New Mexico, reported, “from the most reliable 
information in my possession", that the Indians within the area 
of the Gadsden Purchase were concentrated in “six Pueblos, or 
villages", near Tucson. (2 Sen. Ex. Doc., 34 Cong., 3d sess. (1856 
57) 734.) The Surveyor General of New Mexico appended to his 
annual report for the year 1861 a table in which he attempted 
to include “all the pueblos whether in New Mexico proper or 
in Arizona.” He listed therein 11 “Papago pueblos” located in 
Arizona, all of them, however, unsurveyed and of unknown area. 
(1 Sen.Ex.Doc., 37 Cong., 2d sess. (1861-62) 574, 578, 580, 581.) 
In 1863, Charles D. Poston, the first Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs in the Territory of Arizona, listed 18 Papago villages within 
his jurisdiction. (3 HR EX Doc., 38 Cong. Ist sess. (1863-64) 
503, 504.) 

The discrepancy between the earlier and later reports seems 
to reflect both incompleteness of the earlier data and some recent 
migrations of the Indians. 

“The primitive condition of Papago society is giving way to 
the new. * * è 

“Formerly they lived in large rancherias, but in the last 20 
years the tendency has been to scatter. They have been touched 
by Americanism and are now showing energy in acquiring cattle 
and other properties. the last 20 years the 
tribe has acquired a considerable number of livestock, often 20 
cows, and from 10 to 12 horses to a family.” Lumholtz at 363, 364. 

Comparison of the recent reports with the older ones confirms 
the quoted statement. Most of the communities named in the 
earlier reports appear in the recent ones, but with decreased 
population. This much seems clear: The life of the Papagos, 
conditioned by the aridity of the Papagueria, has not been 
sedentary. It is their habit to make seasonal migrations of some 
regularity between winter rancherias and summer rancherias. 
The search for pasturage and water for herds and flocks has 
necessitated even more extended wanderings than the exigencies 
of human life in an arid ceuntry alone would require. Yet, 
certain villages have existed for centuries. No survey of any of 
them seems to have been made at any time during the Spanish 
or Mexican dominion. Grazing lands throughout the Papagueria 
seem to have been common to the entire tribe regardless of vil- 
lage affiliations. From so much as already has been said by way 
of description, it must be apparent that, at the outset, the 
proponents of Indian title must face serious difficulties of proof 
in defining the area claimed and identifying the claimants to that 
area. Ownership in severalty is not asserted. Ownership by 
village communities can be established only if such communities 
can be defined. Moreover, a great part of the Papago country 
seems not to be part of any village community. A claim of tribal 
ownership of the entire Papagueria cannot be established without 
& fixing of boundaries. Certainly, the present arbitrary reserva- 
tion is less extensive than the area over which the Papagos for- 
merly roamed, The evidence at hand is insufficient for decision 
upon questions of boundary, but these difficulties of proof deserve 
mention, at least, before the general law of Indian tenure, and 
of mines, is considered. 

The question of Indian tenure to be decided is this: Must the 
interest of the Papagos in the land they claim be subordinate to 
& superior proprietorship in the United States, or can these 
Indians have a perfected title in fee which precludes the United 
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States from exercising any proprietorship over the land? That 
the Papagos have long occupied the Papagueria and should be 
protected in that occupancy, is not disputed. Indeed, the Exec- 
utive order of February 1, 1917, is a recognition of an obligation 
which officials in the Indian Service have pointed out repeatedly 
ever since the annexation of the territory in question, That 
order, however, confirms and confers surface rights only. The 
contention now is that at the time of cession the Papagos had a 
perfected communal title in fee, no more subject to interference 
by the Federal Government—whether by creation of a reservation 
for the occupants, or by alienation of their land or its mineral 
wealth—than the fee simple title of any individual owner. 

Had the land been part of the original territory of the United 
States it is clear that the contention advanced on behalf of the 
Indians would fail (Spalding v. Chandler, 160 U.S. 394 (1898); 
Cherokee Nation v. Georgia, 5 Pet. 1 (U.S. 1831)). However, 
Spanish and Mexican law are decisive of the question here 
presented. 

It was the accepted legal theory of the European nations which 
colonized America that upon discovery of any new lands, complete 
jurisdiction and ownership, both imperium and dominium, be- 
came vested in the sovereign to whom the discoverer owed alle- 
giance. For a convenient compendium, see Indian Land Cessions 
in the United States (Ethnology Bureau 1897), (H.Doc. 118, 56th 
Cong., Ist sess., 1899-1900 ff.). The King of Spain asserted 
a twofold claim to the vast area of New Spain and Mexico, predi- 
cating his title not alone on the right of discovery but also upon 
a grant from the Pope contained in the Papal Bull of 1493. 
See Johnson v. McIntosh (8 Wheat. 543, 573 (U.S. 1823); Hall, 
Laws of Mexico (1885), secs, 1, 2; Solorzano, Politica Indiana, bk. 
1, ch. 9, sec. 16; id bk. 6, ch. 12, sec. 3). It follows that all rights 
or titles vested in private persons, severally or in groups, must 
derive their legal character from the Spanish Crown or succeeding 
proprietors. 

It is not claimed that a particular grant to the Papago Indians 
as a tribal group was ever made by Spain. It is contended, how- 
ever, that the numerous decrees of the Spanish King protecting 
Indians in their occupation of land are in effect a grant of com- 
plete title to Indian communities in possession generally. 

The laws governing the disposition of Crown lands in Mexico 
under the Spanish regime appear principally in title 12 of book 4 
of the Recopilacion of the Indies, and in a few uncompiled royal 
decrees. Law 14 of book 4, title 12 (apparently issued originally 
in 1578 but amended or republished in final form in 1591) is a 
convenient starting point: 

“Whereas we have fully inherited the dominion of the Indies; 
and whereas the waste lands and soil which were not granted by 
the kings, our predecessors, or by ourselves, or in our name, belong 
to our patrimony and royal crown, it is expedient that all the 
land which ts held without just and true titles be restored, as 
bel to us, in order that we may retain, before all things, 
all the lands which may appear to us and to our viceroys, audi- 
ences, and governors, to be necessary for public squares, liberties 
(exidos), reservations (propios), pastures, and commons, to be 
granted to the villages and councils already settled, with due 
regard to their present condition as to their future state, and to 
the increase they may receive, and after distributing among the 
Indians whatever they may justly want to cultivate, sow, and 
raise cattle, confirming to them what they may want besides, all 
the remaining land may be reserved to us, clear of any incum- 
brance, for the purpose of being given as rewards, or of 
according to our pleasure. For all this we order and command 
the viceroys, presidents, and pretorial audiences, whenever they 
shall nk fit, to appoint a sufficient time for the owners of land 
to exhibit before them and the ministers of their audiences, whom 
they shall appoint for that purpose, the titles to lands, estates, 
Indian settlements, and caballerias, who, after confirming the 
possession of such as hold the same by virtue of good and legal 
titles, or by a just prescription, shall restore to us the remainder, 
to be disposed of according to our pleasure.” (See Reynolds, 
Spanish and Mexican Laws (1895) 47.) 

Supplementing this law is a separate decree of the same date, 
providing that lands occupied without lawful title—which lands are 
to be restored to the Crown under law 14, supra, may be admitted 
to some convenient composition” and thereby confirmed to the 
possessor, thus providing much-needed accessions to the King’s 
revenue. Exceptions are made, including a reservation “to the 
Indians what may be necessary for them to sow, cultivate, and 
raise stock.” Among the lands to be admitted to composition are 
“ chacaras which seem to have been Indian farms or settlements. 
Unoccupied “chacaras” may be conceded to those who present 
proper petitions. The execution of this decree is intrusted to the 
viceroy and the council of the Indies. (Hall, 11-12.) In 1735 
another decree made it necessary that grants of Crown lands be 
confirmed by the King himself. The great inconvenience of this 
system resulted in the decree of October 15, 1754 (Calvan’s 
Ordinances on Land and Water), in which formal confirmation was 
intrusted to local officers, and their procedure and jurisdiction 
defined. Section 2 of that decree provided: 

“The judges and officers in whom is delegated the jurisdiction 
over the sale and composition of Crown lands shall act with 
lenity, forbearance, and moderation, with verbal and not judicial 
process, in questions of lands held by Indians, and of others 
where it may be necessary, and in particular where their farms, 
farming, and stock raising are in question; since in regard to com- 
munity lands and those granted their towns for pastures and 
commons, there is no occasion to do anything new but to main- 
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tain them in possession thereof and to restore to them those that 
have been taken from them and give them more land as the 
exigencies of the population require, and do not use rigor in re- 
gard to those held by Spaniards and people of other castes, keep- 
ing in mind the provisions of laws 14, 15, 17, 18, and 19, title XII. 
book IV, of the Compilation of the Indies.“ (Reynolds, 51.) 

Without further setting out in detail the text of title 12 of book 
4, it seems a fair generalization that the several laws therein pro- 
tect the Indians in their occupancy without defining any estate. 
Moreover, it seems a clear implication of law 14 and of the Ordi- 
nance of 1754 that Indian lands are Crown lands and a part of 
the royal patrimony, the occupancy of which is surrounded by a 
special protection. This conclusion is supported by inference to 
be drawn from other laws of the Indies concerning Indians. In 
titles 2 and 3 of book 6 appear laws for the assembling of the 
Indians in villages. Law 23 in book 4, title 7, permits Spaniards 
to make new settlements in Indian territory, peaceably if pos- 

` sible, but otherwise “without doing any greater damage than 
shall be necessary for the protection of the settlements and to 
remove obstacles to the settlement.” Such laws are incompatible 
with any recognition of ultimate title in the Indians. Again, the 
several laws with respect to compositions quoted above are signifi- 
cant in their reference to Indians. They indicate that occupants 
without grants from the Crown, whether Indians or Spaniards, 
remained in possession by sufferance only. Although the Indian 
occupant enjoyed a particular paternal protection, neither Indian 
nor Spaniard could obtain title except by formal composition. 
The Papagos might have perfected their title by formal proceeding, 
but, failing to do so, they continued in a protected possession 
subject to the superior title of the Crown. 

Our courts have accorded significant recognition to this legal 
situation by confirming the power of Spanish officers to grant 
lands while still in the on of the Indians. United States 
v. Fernandez (10 Pet. 303 (US. 1836)); Breauz v. Johns (4 La. 
roe 135 (1849)); cf. United States v. Arredondo (6 Pet. 691 (US. 
1 5 

It is next contended on behalf of the Indians that even if no 
grant to them can be proved, lapse of time has resulted in the 
vesting of perfect title in them. 

It has been asserted by the Supreme Court of the United States 
that prescription as against the Crown was r by the 
Spanish law. See Holmes, J., in Carino v. The Insular Government 
of the Philippine Islands (212 US. 449, 461 (1909)); cf. United 
States v. Pendell (185 U.S. 189 (1902)); United States v. Chavez 
(175 U.S. 509 (1899)). But see Field, J., in Harrison v. Ulrichs 
(39 Fed. 654 (C. C. S. D., Calif. 1889)); Crespin v. United States (168 
U.S. 208, 218 (1897)). But, under Spanish law the prescriptive 
right which resulted from immemorial possession seems to have 
been no more than a privilege of acquiring title by appropriate 
formal procedure. See ordinance of October 15, 1754, section 4 
(Reynolds, 50); Novisima Recopilacion, book 11, title 8, law 4 
(2 White, New Recopilacion, 154); Hall, section 56; Balanton y. 
Murciano (3 Phil. 537 (1904)). In the Carino case, supra, where 
the question was whether the United States should confirm the 
title of an individual owner based on immemorial possession of a 
defined tract, no such formal proceeding had ever occurred. The 
Supreme Court avoided this difficulty by resort to the power of the 
United States as a sovereign to ignore “refined interpretation of 
an almost forgotten law of 5) „ and to “recognize actual fact“ 
in an effort to achieve what the Court considered an essentially 
just result. In contrast, the present question is essentially a 
formal one, although its decision must affect substantial claims. 
But more fundamental distinctions are to be observed: (1) This 
is a case of Indian tribal occupancy which seems to have been 
permissive and under royal protection. (2) The tract in question 
is not clearly defined. (3) The claim is one of communal owner- 
ship, whether by tribe or by villages. 

This last consideration is decisive in itself. The nature of 
municipal and communal ownership of land under Spanish law 
too often has been adjudicated by the Supreme Court any longer 
to be a subject of controversy. The question has arisen most 
frequently with respect to the title of Spanish and Mexican 
pueblos rather than communities or tribes of Indians. Mr. Justice 
Field has thus described the tenure by which common lands 
within any community were held. 

“ By the laws of Mexico, in force at the date of the acquisition 
of the country, pueblos or towns were entitled, for their benefit 
and the benefit of their inhabitants, to the use of lands con- 
stituting the site of such pueblos and towns, and of adjoining 
lands, within certain prescribed limits. This right appears to 
have been common to the cities and towns of Spain from an 
early period in her history, and was in the laws and 
ordinances for the settlement and government of her colonies on 
this continent. [t may be difficult to state with pre- 
cision the exact nature of the right or title which the pueblos 
held in these lands. 

“It was not an indefeasible estate; ownership of the lands in 
the pueblos could not in strictness be affirmed. It amounted, in 
truth, to little more than a restricted and qualified right to 
alienate portions of the land to its inhabitants for building or 
cultivation and to use the remainder for commons, for pasture 
lands, or as a source of revenue, or for other public purposes. 
The right of disposition and use was, in all particulars, subject to 
the control of the Government of the country.” (Italics added.) 
(Townsend v. Greeley, 5 Wall. 326, 336 (U.S. 1866). Accord United 
States v. Sandoval, 167 U.S. 278, 295-298 (1897); United States v. 
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Santa Fe, 165 U.S. 675, 707-711 (1897); Grisor v. McDowell, 6 Wall. 
363, 372-373 (1867); United States v. Pico, 5 Wall 536, 540 (1866); 
State v. Gallardo, 106 Tex. 274, 166 S. W. 369, 372 (1914)). 

It is clear that the fee to all community land within the limits 
of any pueblo remained in the sovereign. Lapse of time did not 
improve the communal title of the group. There is no basis for 
any contention that the communal title of Indians, whether 
claimed by villages or by tribe, attained any greater estate. In- 
deed, in the case of the Papagos, where the greater part of the 
area involved is grazing land, both within and outside of the 
limits of particular villages, prescription is further impeded by 
specific provision of the law of the Indies that pastures are com- 
mon to all persons (book 4, title 17, law 5, 2 White 56). The 
Papago claim to ownership in fee under the Spanish and Mexican 
law, whether based on grant or prescription, must fail. 

Other and additional considerations make it clear that the 
Papagos enjoy no estate in the minerals contained in the land. 
The Spanish law concerning mines, as it existed from medieval 
times down to 1783, is conveniently summarized in an opinion of 
Chief Judge (later Mr. Justice) Field. See Moore v. Smaw (17 Cal. 
199, 213-215 (1861)). The modern Spanish and Mexican mining 
law begins with a complete mining code for Spain and its colo- 
nies issued in 1783 and promulgated in Mexico the next year. 
For translations, see Hamilton, Mexican Law (1882), 235 ff.; 1 
Rockwell, A Compilation of Spanish and Mexican Mining Law 
(1851), 49 ff. This code, commonly called the Ordinance of 1783, 
remained authoritative in New Spain and in the Republic of 
Mexico until after the Gadsden Purchase. See United States v. 
Castillero (2 Black 17, 167 (U.S. 1862); Hall, 357). Title 5 of the 
ordinance concerns the ownership of mines: 

“ SECTION 1. The mines are the property of my royal Crown * * + 

“Sec, 2. Without separating them from my royal patrimony, I 
grant them to my subjects in property and possession * * +” 

That section 2, supra, is not a present grant and does no more 
than make possible specific transfers of a qualified property right 
in the future is made clear in title 6 of the ordinance. In that 
title the manner in which new mines may be discovered and the 
formal proceeding of denouncement and registry, whereby a quali- 
fied title to any particular mine may be acquired from the 
Crown, are described. The exact language of certain sections may 
Indicate more clearly the purport of this title. 

“Sec. 14. Anyone may discover and denounce a vein, not only 
on common land but also on the property of any individual, pro- 
viding he pays for the extent of surface above the same, and the 
damage which immediately ensues therefrom * . 

“Sec. 18. Beds of ore (placeres) and all other deposits 
(criadores) of gold and silver, on being discovered, shall be regis- 
tered and denounced in the same manner as mines or veins, the 
same being understood of all species of metal.” 

Section 22 makes the ordinance applicable to deposits of cop- 
per, tin, lead, quicksilver, and other metals. 

In the laws of the Indies special provisions were made to bring 
the Indians within the general mining laws. The occasion seems 
to have been a loss of royal revenue caused by the failure of In- 
dians to disclose mines for fear of confiscation: See Gamboa, 
Commentaries on Mining Ordinances of Spain (Heathfleld's Trs. 
1880), 34. In book 4, title 19, it is provided that all persons, 
including Indians, may discover and work mines, but that in do- 
ing so they must refrain from injuring Indians or other persons. 
Law 14 prohibits any restriction from being “imposed on their 
(the Indians) discovering, holding, and occupying mines of gold 
and silver or other metals * “ in conformity with the or- 
dinance of any Province.” Law 16 provides that groups of In- 
dian discoverers shall share in a mine in the same way as 
Spaniards. In brief, under the mining laws of Spain and Mexico, 
the Indian enjoyed the same status and privileges as persons of 
Spanish descent. The legal situation as it existed down to the 
time of the Gadsden purchase is summarized in two statements, 
one a judicial opinion of the Mexican Supreme Court of Justice, 
the other a text by a Spanish jurisconsult, preeminent in the 
field of mining law. 

“The ordinance (of 1783) disallows and condemns the system of 
accession, preserving the principles by which mines may be de- 
nounced upon the land of another person, and establishing the right 
upon the owner of the land to demand its estimated value (por 
tanto), thus declaring that mines are not accessories to the soil; 
fifth, as a consequence of this principle, independent in their 
judicial relations, the ownership of the mine and that of the soil, 
create two separate and diverse proprietors.” (Opinion of Chief 
Justice Vallaria June 24, 1880, Hamilton, appendix VIII.) 

“The correct opinion then seems to be that the property of the 
mines remained in the Crown, and that as the Sovereign cannot 
work them on his own account, he has given his subjects a partial 
interest in them under various restrictions.” (Gamboa, at 24.) A 

Since the cession to the United States the courts in this country 
have recognized both the ownership of mines by Spain and Mexico 
before the cession and the succession of the United States to that 
ownership. (See United States v. Castillero, supra, at 190; Chou- 
teau v. Molony, 16 How. 203, 228 ff. (U.S. 1853); Moore v. Smaw, 
supra, at 217; Boggs v. Merced Mining Co., 14 Cal. 279, 308-313 
(1859).) The Supreme Court has stated expressly that under 
Spanish law minerals in Indian lands were the property of the 
Crown, “ but the privilege to work the mines in lands still in the 
occupancy of the Indians, he (the Spanish Governor) could give, 
because the mines were a part of the royal patrimony of the 
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Crown, and the King had directed that they might be searched 
for and worked in all his dominions by his subjects, both Span- 
iards and Indians.” (Chouteau v. Moloney, supra, at 240.) 

The Executive and legislative branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment likewise have recognized the succession of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the ownership of mines in what was formerly Spanish 
and Mexican territory. The Secretary of the Interior in his annual 
report for 1849 made the following statement: 

“ By the laws of Spain these mines did not pass by a grant of 
the land, but remained in the Crown, subject to be disposed of 
according to such ordinances and regulations as might be from 
time to time adopted. Any individual might enter upon the lands 
of another to search for ores of the precious metals; and, having 
discovered a mine, he might register and thus acquire the right 
to work it on paying to the owner the damage done to the surface, 
and to the Crown, whose property it was, a fifth or tenth, according 
to the quality of the mine. If the finder neglected to work, or 
worked it imperfectly, it might be denounced by any other person, 
whereby he would become entitled. 

“ This right to the mines of precious metals, which, by the laws 
of Spain, remained in the Crown, is believed to have been also 
retained by Mexico while she was sovereign of the Territory, and 
to have passed by her transfer to the United States. It is a right 
of the sovereign in the soil as perfect as if it had been expressly 
reserved in the body of the grant, and it will rest with Congress 
to determine whether, in those cases where lands duly granted 
contain gold, this right shall be asserted or relinquished. If re- 
linquished, it will require an express law to effect the object; and, 
if retained, legislation will be necessary to provide a mode by 
which it shall be exercised. For it is to be observed that the regu- 
lation permitting the acquisition of a right in the mines by 
registry or by denouncement was simply a mode of exercising 
by the sovereign the proprietary right which he had in the treas- 
ure as it lay in and was connected with the soil. Consequently, 
whenever that right was transferred by the transfer of the 
eminent domain, the mode adopted for its exercise ceased to be 
legal, for the same reason that the Spanish mode of disposing 
of the public lands in the first instance ceased to be legal after 
the transfer of the sovereignty.” (2 Sen. ex. doc., 31st Cong., Ist 
sess., 1849-60, 9-10.) 

When Congress created the office of Surveyor General of New 
Mexico and provided machinery for the establishment and con- 
firmation of land claims existing under the Spanish and Mexican 
law, it expressly excluded mineral lands from the operation of 
the statute (10 Stat. 308, sec. 4 (1854)). In the Court of Private 
Land Claims Act it is provided: 

“Third. No allowance or confirmation of any claim shall con- 
fer any right or title to any gold, silver, or quicksilver mines or 
minerals of the same unless the grant claimed affect the donations 
of such mines or minerals to the grantee or unless such grantee 
has become otherwise entitled thereto in law or in equity; but 
all such mines and minerals shall remain in the property of the 
United States.” (26 Stat.L. 854, 860 (1891); see Lockhart v. John- 
son, 181 U.S. 516, 524 (1900).) 

Upon the whole case, in the light of the facts now at hand, it 
is my opinion that in 1853 the United States acquired title to the 
land in question subject to an Indian right of occupancy of an 
area not exactly determined; that whatever surface rights the 
Papago Indians may have enjoyed, no interest in minerals was 
accessory or incidental to those surface rights; that complete and 
unencumbered title to minerals in the land was vested formerly 
in the Mexican State and passed to the United States upon cession 
of the territory. It follows that the question of the appropriate 
manner of protecting the Papagos in their possession was, and 
still is, a matter exclusively of political cognizance (C,. United 
States v. Santa Fe, 165 U.S. 675 (1896); Les Bois v. Bramell, 4 How. 
449 (1846)). The present measure of the rights of the Papagos is 
the Executive order of February 1, 1917, as modified by the act 
of February 21, 1931. The Papagos have no independent title 
which can make that action ineffective or embarrass any future 
action that to Congress may seem appropriate in the premises. 


Respectfully, 
Approved: March 7, 1934, 


NATHAN R. Manor, Solicitor. 


Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


CARRIAGE OF AIR MAIL BY THE ARMY 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be read from the desk a letter from the 
President to me, and one to the Secretary of War, with 
reference to air mail. I think every Senator will be inter- 

_ ested in these letters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLaxk in the chair). 
The Senator from Tennessee asks unanimous consent that 
certain letters be read from the desk. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 10, 1934. 
Hon. KENNETH M. 


CKELLAR, 
Chairman Senate Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. CHammaN: I am enclosing a copy of a letter which 
I have just sent to the Secretary of War. In this letter I asked 


‘Marcu 10 


that he issue immediately orders to the Army Air Corps stopping 
all carrying of air mail, except on such routes, under such weather 
conditions, and under such equipment and personnel conditions 
as will insure, as far as the utmost human care can provide, 
against constant recurrence of fatal accidents. 

This is an added reason for the desirability of the enactment 
of the legislation which I proposed to your committee a few days 
ago. I hope much that this legislation can be taken up as soon 
as possible in order that new bids for new contracts for carrying 
the mail may be invited. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Enclosure.) 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Marcu 10, 1934. 
My Dran Mr. Secretary: On February 9 the Army Air Corps 


was given the temporary assignment of carrying the air mall 


and commenced the actual carrying on February 20. This action 
was taken on the definite assurance given me that the Army Air 
Corps could carry the mail. 

Since that time 10 Army flyers have lost their lives. I appre- 
ciate that only four of these were actually flying the mail, but 
the others were training or were proceeding to the mail route, 
I appreciate also that almost every part of the country has been 
visited during this period by fog, snow, and storms, and that 
serious accidents, taking even more lives, have occurred at the 
same time in passenger and commercial aviation. 

Nevertheless, the continuation of deaths in the Army Air Corps 
must stop. We all know that flying under the best of conditions 
is a definite hazard, but the ratio of accidents has been far too 
high during the past 3 weeks. 

Will you therefore please issue immediate orders to the Army 
Air Corps stopping all carrying of air mail, except on such routes, 
under such weather conditions and under such equipment and 
personnel conditions as will insure, as far as the utmost human 
care can provide, against constant recurrence of fatal accidents, 

This exception includes, of course, full authority to change or 
modify schedules. 

As you know, the period of emergency will end as soon as the 

necessary legislation has been enacted and new contracts can be 
obtained. I am writing once more to the chairmen of the House 
and Senate committees urging speed in the enactment of the legis- 
lation. Because military lessons have been taught us during the 
past few weeks, I request that you consult immediately with the 
Postmaster General and the Secretary of Commerce in order that 
additional training may be given to Army air pilots through 
cooperation with private companies who later on will fly the mails. 
This shouid include, of course, in cross-country flying. 
in night flying, blind flying, and instrument flying. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the Postmaster General 
in order that he may make arrangements with you. He will, 
ot course, modify the instructions given on February 9 to conform 
with the Army plans. 

Very sincerely, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Hon. GEORGE H. Dern, 


War Department, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I may say that the Post 
Offices and Post Roads Committee has already been called 
to meet at 10:30 o’clock on Monday, when hearings will 
be had on this bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think something ought to 
be said for the Army. 

The Army has undertaken this task without complaint. 
This change in the orders of the President is not made as 
a result of any complaint from the Army. 

Anyone who goes into the Army knows that he is under- 
taking a hazardous vocation; he is there to obey orders, 
and I think the country ought to know that this extremely 
wise decision on the part of the President has not been 
inspired by any complaint or request from the Army 
aviators themselves. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I am delighted at the step 
that is being taken by the President. I doubt whether we 
are going far enough to reach what we want to accomplish, 
and for that reason I am sending to the desk a resolution 
which I have had prepared, and which has just been placed 
in my hands, looking to action broader than that suggested 
by the President. I should like to have the resolution read, 
and have it printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio 
asks unanimous consent that the resolution may be read 
and lie on the table. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the clerk will read. 

The resolution (S.Res. 204) was read as follows: 

Whereas the following-named Army Air Corps pilots have met 
their death while training for and carrying the mails: 


Lt. Durward O. Lowry, killed in a crash near Deshler, Ohio, 
while carrying the air mail from Chicago to Cleveland; 
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Lt. I. F. Patrick, killed at Denison, Tex., while en route to take 
over the command of an air-mail post; 

Lt. Jean D. Grenier, killed while flying the dangerous air-mail 
sector between Salt Lake City and Cheyenne; 

Lt. Edwin D. White, killed in the same accident with Lieutenant 
Grenier; 

Lt. James Y. Eastman, killed near Barrymore, Idaho, while flying 
a difficult stretch of an air-mail route; 

Lt. George F. McDermott, lost at sea off Rockaway Point, N. T., 
while en route from Mitchel Field to Richmond, Va., to enter the 
Army Air Mail Service; 

Lt. Otto Wienecke, crashed in a heavy snow storm near Chardon, 
Ohio; 

Sgt. Ernest C. Bell, crushed to death when a heavily laden plane 
went into a spin at 500 feet shortly after taking off at Daytona 
Beach, Fla,; 

Lt. F. L. Howard, killed shortly after taking off from Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; and 

it. A. R. Kerwin, killed in the same accident with Lieutenant 
Howard: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President is requested to discontinue the 
employment of the officers and facilities of the Army Air Corps, 
or the aviation forces of the Navy and Marine Corps, in the car- 
riage of the mails until such time as after investigation and 
report thereon such forces shall have sufficient training in the type 
of flying required for such service and shall have become s9 
familiar with the routes covered in such service, and until such 
aviation forces shall have been provided with such equipment, as 
to render carriage of the mails by such aviation forces consistent 
with the highest degree of safety obtainable by modern aviation 
science. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. BYRNES submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7199) making appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1935, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 
4, 14, 19, and 20. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 8, 9, 11, 12, 16, 21, 24, 
and 25, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $65,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $62,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $1,176,482 ”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $15,542,000 ”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $13,662,200"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $10,545,600 ”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At 
the end of the matter inserted by said amendment insert 
the following: „ who, if above the rank of lieutenant, shall 
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not be entitled to receive increased pay for making aerial 
flights at a rate in excess of $1,440 per annum, all of such 
nonfiying officers or observers ”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $7,559,000 “; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in disagreement 
amendments numbered 13, 15, 18, 22, and 23. 

JAMES F. BYRNES, 

Roya. S. COPELAND, 

Park TRAMMELL, 

FREDERICK HALE, 

Henry W. KEYES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

W. A. Ayres, 

Gtover H. Cary, 

M. J. HART, 

J. HOWARD SWICK, 

JOHN T. BUCKBEE, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator having the report in charge what was done in 
reference to the amendment placed in the bill by the Senate 
touching the Naval Academy instructors. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, the conference report con- 
tains the agreement between the two Houses authorizing the 
employment by the Superintendent of the Naval Academy 
of 8 additional civilian instructors, which number, together 
with 4 civilian instructors who were employed during recent 
months, makes a total of 12 civilian instructors who will be 
employed under the language of the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator also tell us how many 
instructors, according to the estimate, will in all likelihood 
be not reemployed? 

Mr. BYRNES. This whole matter grew out of the sever- 
ance from the service in July of last year of 20 of these 
instructors, and authority is contained in the report for 
the reemployment of 8 civilian instructors. Since last July 
4 have been reinstated, which makes 12 civilian instructors, 
in addition to those already in the service. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I appreciate the efforts the Senator has 
made to help these men who have been connected with the 
academy for many years, in departments divorced from 
purely naval courses of instruction. I saw in the record of 
the proceedings of the House that in a colloquy between 
Representative Ayres and Representative Britten, the ques- 
tion was asked: “Does this reemploy all of the professors 
who were laid off?” And the answer was that it does. I 
simply wanted to bring out the fact that it would result in 
the reemployment of only 12 of the 20, and that 8 of them 
will still be off the pay roll. 

Mr. BYRNES. The statement of the Senator from Mary- 
land is absolutely correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I should like to in- 
quire what happened as between the Great Lakes Training 
Station and the Newport Training Station? 

Mr. BYRNES. The conference report eliminates the pro- 
vision adopted by the House for opening the Great Lakes 
Station and the amendment of the Senate providing for 
opening the Newport Station. However, there is an in- 
creased appropriation for the maintenance of the Great 
Lakes Station and of the Newport Station. 

The Navy Department stated that if the situation should 
change and there were some necessity for additional facilities 
for the training of recruits, then, under the existing law, 
there would be authority to use those stations, and if the 
necessity should arise they would do so; but, as matters now 
stand, they do not need them, and therefore they do not 
ask that either one of the stations be opened at this time. 
The Senator may not understand that they have been 
closed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand that. 
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Mr. BYRNES. The question arose in the House when 
an amendment was offered, and by the action of the con- 
ferees, which has been agreed to by the House, neither one 
of the stations will be opened, but additional funds have 
been provided for their maintenance, so that they may be 
used at any time when, in the opinion of the Department, it 
is necessary. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. So the score is nothing to nothing 
as between the two stations? 

Mr. BYRNES. Nothing to nothing, but a million dollars 
to the people by our not opening either of them at this time. 

Mr. President, I move that the conference report be 
agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ByrD in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
receding from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate nos. 13, 18, and 23, and agreeing thereto with 
amendments, as follows: 

Amendment no. 13: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert: “except for the public quarters occupied by 
the Chief of Office of Naval Operations and messes temporarily 
set up on shore for officers attached to sea-going vessels, to avia- 
tion units based on sea-going vessels, and to landing forces and 
expeditions.” 

Amendment no. 18: In lieu of the matter inserted by the said 
amendment insert: “: Provided, That, in addition to the appro- 
priation herein made for the Office of Naval Records and Library, 
there is hereby appropriated $10,000 to begin printing historical 
and naval documents, including composition, clerical copying in 
the Navy Department, and other preparatory work, except that the 
usual number’ for congressional distribution, depository li- 
braries, and international exchanges shall not be printed, and no 
copies shall be available for free issue: Provided further, That the 
Superintendent of Documents is hereby authorized to sell copies 
at the prorated cost, including composition, clerical work of copy- 
ing in the Navy Department, and other work preparatory to print- 
ing without reference to the provisions of section 307 of the act 
approved June 30, 1932 (U.S.C., supp. VI, title 44, sec. 72a).” 

Amendment no. 23: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert: “June 27, 1933, except that the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized to employ eight additional civilian in- 
structors.” 

Mr. BYRNES. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to Senate amendments nos. 13, 
18, and 23. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I give notice that as soon 
as I can secure the floor on Monday, I shall take the op- 
portunity to address the Senate upon the pending St. 
Lawrence Treaty. 

CARRYING OF AIR MAIL BY THE ARMY 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 7966, to authorize 
the Postmaster General to accept and to use landing fields, 
men, and material of the War Department for carrying the 
mails by air, and for other purposes. 

I will state to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] that the 
purpose of the bill is merely to give the War Department 
sufficient funds for carrying the mail as it has heretofore 
been carried. The bill has no further purpose. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I cannot agree to let that bill 
come up now for consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not asking the Senator from Ohio 
to agree. I am making a motion. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator desires to go into that, we will 
do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask for a vote on my 
motion. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I cannot let a vote be taken on 
the bill at this stage unless I have an explanation as to its 
purpose. It may be different than I thought it was. I shall 
appreciate it if the Senator from Tennessee will take time to 
explain the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I shall be very happy to do so. I am 
quite sure the purpose of the bill is entirely different than 
the Senator thinks it is. 
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This bill, Mr. President, is a House bill. In its first section 
it authorizes the Secretary of War to put at the disposal of 
the Postmaster General “such airplanes, landing fields, 
pilots, and other employees and equipment of the Army of 
the United States as may be necessary to carry the mail. 

The second section merely authorizes the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to use the appropriations already made—it does not 
make any new appropriations at all—for the purpose of 
paying the Army and its fliers for carrying the mail from 
February 10, when it began. 

The third section of the bill merely provides that— 

The performance by military personnel of duty hereunder shall 
in no way disturb or change their military status under their 
respective commissions, warrants, or enlistments in the Army, or 
any right, privilege, benefit, or responsibility growing out of said 
military status, 

That, I think, will commend itself to all. 

In the fourth and fifth sections of the bill it is provided 
that Reserve officers whose services may be utilized shall 
have the same pay and be put upon the same status as Reg- 
ular Army officers. 

The sixth section merely requires the Postmaster General 
to submit a report to the Congress on the first day of the 
next session of every payment made by him under the bill, 
including the cost of transporting the mail by the War 
Department. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
accept the amendment which I offered on February 28, read- 
ing as follows: 

Provided, That this authority shall not be used unless and/or 
until such airplanes shall be fully equipped with the special 
equipment necessary by standard practice for safe night and day 
air-mail transport; and that pilots shall not be assigned to such 
airplanes unless and/or until fully and adequately trained in the 
use of such special equipment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I certainly do. I think it is a very 
wise provision, and I shall be very happy to accept it. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HEBERT, Having in mind the recommendation of 
the President disclosed here this morning, I am wondering 
what the purpose of the proposed bill is, since all flying of 
the mail is to be stopped for an indefinite period of time. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Not all flying of the mail will be discon- 
tinued, but the greater part of it, as I understand the Presi- 
dent’s order. The carrying of the air mail by the Army has 
been going on since the 10th of February. It has cost a good 
deal of money. This bill provides for the use of appropria- 
tions that have already been made for the purpose of paying 
for the services rendered by the Army fliers. 

Mr. HEBERT. But, Mr. President, the bill does more 
than that. It takes care of the expenses that have been 
incurred up to date, and provides for the use of these funds 
in the future. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course it does. There certainly will 
be some flying under the conditions named in the President's 
order, and under the further conditions of an amendment 
to this bill that is to be offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG], providing that where Army officers 
are sent up in planes for the purposes of carrying the mail, 
those planes must be in perfect condition and have all the 
proper apparatus for safe flying. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask the Senator from Tennessee as to 
there being a requirement that the planes shall be in such 
shape that they may be safely used. One of the planes 
which crashed last night was an open plane, and the pilot 
sat in an open cockpit. That would not be such a plane 
as would be fully equipped, would it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know. 

Mr. FESS. That is what I want to know. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I will refer the Senator from Ohio to 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who has of- 
fered that amendment. Let me say, however, that I have 
understood that the commercial companies engaged in 
carrying mail frequently send it out in planes with open 
cockpits. I myself have flown so little that I am not suffi- 
ciently expert to know, but I am quite sure that the Senator 
from Michigan has the facts. 

Mr. FESS. Let me state that the planes that were purely 
mail planes, carrying no passengers prior to the Watres 
Act, might have been of the character referred to, but 
since the enactment of the Watres Act the open cockpit 
planes are not used for the purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If they are not, under the Vandenberg 
amendment they would be prohibited. 

Mr. FESS. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I would not assume 
to speak with any authority whatever, because I have no 
technical knowledge on the subject, but I have discussed 
the matter with Captain Rickenbacker, whom I consider to 
be still the ace of aces next to Colonel Lindbergh. I think 
the clause, “special equipment necessary by standard prac- 
tice for safe night and day air-mail transport”, will cover 
every essential. I cannot undertake to detail the equipment 
to the Senator, but it is my opinion that that clause covers 
every essential of equipment. 

The second provision of the amendment reads: 
and that pilots shall not be assigned to such airplanes unless 
and/or until fully and adequately trained in the use of such 
special equipment. 

Mr. President, I am advised that the private air-mail- 
transport operators do not permit even a copilot to go into 
the air with the air mail unless he has had 1,200 hours 
flying experience with the radio beam and similar special 
equipment, and that no full pilot is permitted to go aloft 
under such circumstances unless he has had 4,000 hours of 
training in the special radio beam, and so forth; and that 
no plane is permitted to go aloft unless it has both a 
pilot and a copilot. That, in my view, would be “standard 
practice.” 

So far as it is in the range of the authority of the Sen- 
ate, if we require of the War Department Air Service that 
it abstain from the service except as it is prepared to certify 
that it has sent men into the air on this service fully and 
adequately trained in the use of special equipment, and if it 
must also certify that such special equipment meets the 
requirements of standard practice for safe night and day 
air-mail transport it seems to me that we shall have gone 
about as far as we can go in writing the specifications. 

Mr. FESS. The judgment of Captain Rickenbacker is as 
good as that of anybody, I should think. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not want to be misunderstood. 
I would not say that Captain Rickenbacker had approved 
this precise language. I say that this language was drawn 
after my conversation with Captain Rickenbacker, and I 
think it meets the situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To show what I think about the amend- 
ment, if it shall be adopted by the Senate and the bill shall 
be passed, in conference, before final agreement upon the 
amendment, it will be brought back to the Senate if it shall 
be necessary so to.do. I will say that much, and I want to 
use diplomatic language, so far as the other House is con- 
cerned. I think, however, the amendment will meet the 
approval of the House. The Senator from Michigan offered 
it several days ago; we have had time to consider it, and 
have considered it; and it appears to me that it is as ideal 
an amendment to obtain safe flying in the air as it is possible 
to get. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator from Tennessee accept that 
amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Indeed I do; and, not only that, but I 
shall fight for it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the amendments go far to re- 
lieve some of the objections I entertain. I am quite sympa- 
thetic with what the Senator wants to do in regard to pay- 
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ment to the flyers engaged in this service and provision for 
their dependents. 

Mr, McKELLAR, Some of the flyers have been killed, and 
this bill provides for payment to their dependents. 

Mr. FESS. That is one of the things I had in mind when 
I said I was quite sympathetic with what the Senator pro- 
posed to do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is very essential that the bill 
be promptly passed. 

Mr. FESS. What does the Senator have to say of this 
bill in the light of the bill he introduced yesterday? 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is a mere temporary measure, to 
provide for an emergency, and has nothing in the world to 
do with the bill introduced yesterday. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, it does involve some considera- 
tions which I deplore. In other words, the bill, in a way, 
gives approval to having the Air Mail Service conducted by 
the Army; I do not want to approve that; and yet, in the 
light of the letter of the President and what I think is 
the commanding desire of the American people that all 
these hazards, so far as possible, be removed, and that the 
Army fliers be not jeopardized by being compelled to fiy in 
all kinds of bad weather, I think I shall not offer any objec- 
tion to the bill under the circumstances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee, that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 7966. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, just a moment. I thought 
that the wish the Senator expressed to me yesterday was 
to make this bill the unfinished business and then let it go 
over until Monday. 

Mr. FESS. I wish that might be done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That was yesterday, and the idea, I 
thought, was to have the bill go over until today. I have 
been trying to get the bill up all week; but the bill to include 
cattle as a basic commodity consumed practically the en- 
tire week; it was the unfinished business; and I was unable 
to secure unanimous consent for the consideration of House 
bill 7966. 

I believe the Vandenberg amendment is very essential. 
We will probably continue to send into the air in the Air 
Mail Service some of the Army fliers, and I think the pro- 
visions of this bill should become law and should be made 
applicable as soon as possible. Both.the War Department 
and the Post Office Department are very anxious to have 
this bill enacted into law at the earliest possible date, and I 
do not think any real objection could possibly be raised 
against the measure. I do not know of any. It seems to me 
it would be helpful in the emergency. The bill will have to 
go to conference; that will take a day or two, at least, or 
perhaps more than that; and I had very much hoped that 
we could get it through this week. I hope the Senator from 
Oregon will not object. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I must stand for what I 
believe to be the plain understanding had yesterday, namely, 
that after the passage of the appropriation bill, either yes- 
terday or today, we would make the bill of the Senator 
from Tennessee the unfinished business and adjourn until 
Monday, when there will be a full attendance. Some of the 
members of the committee on this side of the aisle who have 
made an exhaustive study of the subject are not here today; 
a great many Senators have left the Chamber under the 
impression that there would be no business transacted ex- 
cept the consideration of the appropriation bill and speeches 
on the treaty. I am responsible for giving that notice to the 
several Members of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under those circumstances, I shall not 
insist on a vote this afternoon. 

Mr, McNARY. I knew the Senator would not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But I think that we should recess until 
Monday so that the bill may be taken up immediately after 
convening on Monday. 

Mr. McNARY. I was satisfied when this situation was 
developed, and made perfectly clear to the Senator from 
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Tennessee that he would be willing to have the bill go over 
until Monday for consideration. 

I suggest that it be handled under a unanimous-consent 
agreement, and if I have the consent of the Senator, I ask 
unanimous consent that House bill 7966 be considered at 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should be very happy to have that 
done. The Senator knows, however, that on Monday there 
are going to be a number of speeches delivered on the treaty. 
Could we not include in the unanimous-consent agreement 
that after meeting at 12 o’clock on Monday no Senator shall 
speak longer than 10 minutes on the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. As a Member of this body I have fol- 
lowed the practice for a good many years never to try to 
impose upon the Senate a unanimous-consent agreement to 
limit debate until there has been a full discussion. I plead 
with the Senator to let the unanimous-consent proposal 
submitted by me be entered into; and if Monday shall be 
consumed by speeches on the treaty, then the bill may be 
considered and passed on the next day or the day following. 
I ask that my unanimous-consent request be put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a motion pending, 
which is the motion of the Senator from Tennessee to con- 
sider House bill 7966. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
withdraw the motion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, Mr. President. Let the motion be 
put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H.R. 7966) to authorize the Postmaster 
General to accept and to use landing fields, men, and ma- 
terial of the War Department for carrying the mails by air, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McNARY. Now, Mr. President, I renew my request 
for unanimous consent that the consideration of the bill be 
postponed until Monday next at 12 o’clock noon, and that 
it be considered at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon 
submits a request for unanimous consent that House bill 7966 
be considered at noon on Monday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I cannot allow this under- 
standing to go through on the theory that I am abandoning 
the promise made to Senators on the other side, beginning 
with the eminent Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], who 
have given notice that they will speak on the treaty on 
Monday. I myself have given such a notice, and others on 
this side, in fact, I may say on both sides of the controversy, 
have also done so; and I would not have the eminent Sena- 


tors now entering into the present plan assume that those 


notices are being abandoned. I take it that those Senators 
are entitled to proceed, and I have announced the circum- 
stances so that the able Senators from Oregon and Tennessee 
may reckon with them. 

Mr. McNARY. This unanimous consent, if agreed to, will 
in no wise interfere with the unfinished executive business; 
debate may continue on the treaty on Monday until it shall 
have been completed; but, in the meantime, in order to 
postpone the consideration of this bill today, I am asking 
that, as the unfinished legislative business, it be taken up 
at 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to include 
in the unanimous-consent request a provision that when 
the Senate concludes its business today it recess until 12 
o'clock Monday. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have been out of the 
Chamber and have just returned. I am wondering whether 
there is anyone to speak on the treaty except the Senator 
from Ilinois [Mr. Lewis] and myself? We have given 
notice of our intention to speak on Monday. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton] will speak. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was wondering if there is going to be a 
conflict among us. Would it not be well for us to meet 
Monday at 11 o’clock? 
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Mr. McNARY. That was suggested yesterday, and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] made objection. It 
is understood that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
will speak first on Monday. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon as modified by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

RELIEF OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there is on the calendar 
a bill which I think should be taken up immediately by the 
Senate. It is a bill which passed the House sometime ago. 
It provides authority for the President to compensate em- 
ployees of our Government in foreign lands for losses by 
reason of depreciation in the exchange value of the dollar. 

The situation is quite serious. I think nearly every Sena- 
tor knows how serious it is without its being necessary for 
me to go into the matter in detail at this time. For in- 
stance, in the case of our Foreign Service officers and em- 
ployees in Italy, as shown by the correspondence, the ex- 
change value of their money is only about 40 percent of 
its American value. The correspondence indicates that, as 
a consequence, a great many of those employees are com- 
pelled to live in the consulates and the embassy. The bill 
was considered by the full Committee on Foreign Relations 
and, with one slight amendment, was approved by the entire 
committee. 

I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of the bill at this time. 

„„ OFFICER. The title of the bill will be 

The CET CLERK. A bill (H.R. 7808) to authorize annual 
appropriations to meet losses sustained by officers and em- 
ployees of the United States in foreign countries due to 
appreciation of foreign currencies in their relation to the 
American dollar, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask if such an 
agreement would supersede the agreement as to the unfin- 
ished business? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, of course if the bill re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Nevada is made the unfinished 
business and its consideration should not be completed by 
Monday noon, it would supersede the other measure as the 
unfinished business, 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax], former Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, stated to me a few 
days ago that he wants to be present when the bill is con- 
sidered by the Senate. I think I should suggest the absence 
of a quorum in order to have him here. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was not aware the Senator from Idaho 
desired to be present. He voted in the committee for a 
favorable report on the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. That may be. He may have changed his 
views or he may want to submit some expression of his 
present attitude. If the Senator presses his request, I shall 
feel compelled to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I was present at the meeting 
of the committee, but I do not think the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boram] was present. That is my recollection. I ex- 
pressed myself at the time as believing that the bill ought 
to be considered and passed, but I reserved the right to say 
something on the floor of the Senate when the bill came up 
for consideration, because it relates to a condition resulting 
from the devaluation of the dollar. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well. I submit my request. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection at all to the Senator’s 
submitting his request. I merely want to protect the inter- 
ests of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], and I am going 
to suggest the absence of a quorum if the Senator insists 
upon submitting his request. If the Senator from Idaho 
appears, then we can go forward with consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I think that is a good idea. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there are other letters 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. here from ambassadors and consuls in support of the state- 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Dill Kean Pope 
Bachman Duffy Keyes Reed 
Bulkley Erickson La Follette Reynolds 
Bulow Fess wis hall 
Byrd Fletcher Lonergan Sheppard 
Byrnes Prazier Steiwer 
Capper George McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Caraway Gibson McNary Townsend 
Carey Glass Metcalf Trammell 
Clark Goldsborough Murphy Tydings 
Connally Hale Neely Vandenberg 
Copeland Harrison Norris Van Nuys 
Couzens Hatch O'Mahoney Walcott 
Dickinson Johnson Pittman White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside, and that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 7808. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I objected a moment ago 
because of the absence of the senior Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Boram]. I have been informed by him that he will be 
unable to be present this afternoon, but that he has no 
objection to the present consideration of the measure. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H.R. 7808) to authorize annual appropriations 
to meet losses sustained by officers and employees of the 
United States in foreign countries due to appreciation of 
foreign currencies in their relation to the American dollar, 
and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with an amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a letter 
from the Secretary of State, which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 8, 1934. 
The Honorable Key PITTMAN, 
Chairman Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Pirrman: As you already know, the decline 
of the dollar in its relation to foreign currencies on the inter- 
national exchanges has reduced its purchasing power in terms of 
foreign currency in many parts of the world by over 50 percent. 
For a time, the President, through the shipment of gold abroad 
and the conversion of checks and drafts of officers and 
employees abroad at approximately mint par, sought to remedy 
the situation, but the revaluation of the dollar on January 31, 
1934, has made that impracticable. Since February 1 no officer 
or employee of the Government has been able to obtain any pay 
except by a loss of from 40 to 50 nt of the amount of 
foreign currency which his salary was intended by Congress to 
purchase. This situation came after Congress, by its economy 
legislation, had abolished the greater portion of all supplemental 
allowances of members of the Foreign Service. Obviously it will 
be impossible to prevent the complete disintegration of the 
Service at an early date unless Co shall speedily provide 
ample appropriations which will permit the restoration of the 
former normal purchasing power of all salaries and allowances 
of officers and employees of the Government in foreign countries. 
This applies not only to ambassadors, ministers, consuls, Foreign 
Service officers, and other employees under the Department of 
State, but it applies equally to the officers and employees of the 
Departments of the Treasury, Navy, War, Commerce, Agriculture, 
and Labor, and of certain independent establishments which main- 
tain employees in foreign countries. There is no question of in- 
crease of pay involved. The matter to be dealt with is the 
restoration to their former normal purchasing power of the 
salaries and allowances fixed by Congress or by lawful regulation. 

I am transmitting herewith a draft of a bill authorizing ap- 
propriations for the purpose indicated. The bill is submitted in 
accordance with the desire of the President, and it has the 
approval of the Director of the Budget. I greatly hope that you 
will be able to secure the passage of this measure by the Senate 
at the earliest possible moment, in order that the deplorable 


conditions existing among the officers and employees of the 


Government in foreign countries may be remedied without delay. 
I have addressed a like communication to the Honorable Sam 
D. McReyno.ps, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives. 
Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL, 


ments made in this letter. I consider it unnecessary to 
have them read, however, unless someone desires to have 
that done. 

I ask to have the amendment of the committee stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 9, after the word 
“Government”, it is proposed to strike out “except the 
Comptroller General of the United States”, so as to make 
the bill read: ` 

Be it enacted, etc., That there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated annually such sums as may be necessary to enable the 
President, in his discretion and under such regulations as he 
may prescribe and notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
act and upon recommendation of the Director of the Budget, to 
meet losses sustained on and after July 15, 1933, by officers and 
employees of the United States while in service in foreign coun- 
tries due to the appreciation of foreign currencies in their relation 
to the American dollar, and to cover any deficiency in the accounts 
of the Treasurer of the United States, incl interest, arising 
out of the arrangement approved by the President on July 27, 
1933, for the conversion into foreign currencies of checks and 
drafts of officers and employees for salaries and expenses: Pro- 
vided, That such action as the President may take shall be bind- 
ing upon all executive officers of the Government: Provided fur- 
ther, That no payments authorized by this act shall be made to 
any officers or employees for periods during which their checks 
or drafts were converted into foreign currencies under the ar- 
rangement hereinbefore referred to: Provided further, That al- 
lowances and expenditures pursuant to this act shall not be 
subject to income taxes: And provided further, That the Director 
of the Budget shall report all expenditures made for this purpose 
to Congress annually with the Budget estimates, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, all accounts of expenditures 
provided for by legislation, except where we make excep- 
tions in cases like the Agricultural Adjustment Act, must 
pass under the eye of the Comptroller General. I thought 
provision for that ought to be included in this bill. The 
chairman of the committee stated in the committee, how- 
ever, that the devaluation of the dollar was not uniform— 
that is, that it did not act uniformly in all countries—and 
not only that, but that it was not uniform over any par- 
ticular period, and that if the Comptroller General had to 
approve every payment made from month to month the 
matter would be very complicated. I think probably that 
is true. t 

I dislike exceedingly to see any deviation from the usual 
rule made in legislation, so that payments may be made 
without being approved by the Comptroller General, as he 
is required to do under the law; but if the statement made 
is correct—and I am rather of the opinion that it is—we 
may be justified in not taking the view that the House took, 
which was that the Comptroller General should be required 
to approve these payments. 

For that reason I shall not resist the amendment that 
has been reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there is one other amend- 
ment. It is suggested here that on line 8, page 1, after the 
word “officers”, the words “enlisted men” should be 
inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, before we vote on the bill I 
desire to repeat what I said in the committee, that while I 
thought the bill should pass, attention should be called to 
the reason why this situation exisis. 

It grows out of the policy of devaluing the dollar, or of 
depreciating the currency. I am convinced that the bill 
ought to pass, because I have communications from persons 
in the Consular Service who tell me that they positively 
cannot subsist under the present purchasing power of the 
dollar in the particular countries where they are stationed. 
For that reason I think it would be very unfair and unjust 
from every standpoint for us to work this injury upon our 
people who are serving in foreign countries. Therefore, the 
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policy of devaluation having been entered upon, there is 
nothing else left for us to do; but I raise the question of the 
unwisdom of that policy, which I tried to express at the time 
we enacted it. 

The time will come when what we are doing now for 
Americans living in foreign countries will be demanded of 
us on behalf of those who live in this country, because if 
the devaluation of the dollar will have the effect, as it was 
supposed that it would, of halving the purchasing power of 
the dollar, or halving the measuring unit, it will result in 
doubling the cost of living, and we will face the same situ- 
ation at home when that policy gets in perfect working 
order in this country. 

Iam calling attention to what I regard as the very unwise 
policy of undertaking to increase the wealth of the country 
by an overnight decree, as a result of which we go to bed 
with a record of the Treasury possessing $3,000,000,000 of 
gold, and get up in the morning and find a record of twice 
that value of gold in the Treasury, without a single red 
penny having been added to the actual wealth of the 
country. 

I do not think we can continue on that basis. While I 
am not going to resist the passage of this bill—it must pass— 
I do think the policy that made it imperative was a very 
unwise one. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, when the Thomas amend- 
ment was agreed to a year ago, it was very generally 
prophesied on this side of the aisle, as well as by the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] that a resort to any of 
the methods of inflation provided in that amendment would 
produce a series of results such as that called to our atten- 
tion today by the pending bill. 

The experience of France and of Italy, and of the coun- 
tries of central Europe, had all shown that the reduction 
of the gold content of their money units was followed by 
just such adjustments as this act typifies. The devaluation 
of the dollar as of those currencies was reflected immedi- 
ately in foreign exchange rates, and immediately in the 
prices of commodities like tin, rubber, hemp, and the other 
things which we ourselves do not produce and which we 
must import. To that extent the cost of living in dollars 
rose the very moment President Roosevelt debased the 
currency of the United States. 

Inevitably, the cost of living rose instantly in the case of 
all Americans living abroad on incomes derived from this 
country. We made their problem harder by the terms of 
the economy law a year ago. For example, the American 
Battle Monuments Commission had about a dozen officers 
working in France completing the work in the military 
cemeteries and on the battlefield monuments. Those young 
men found that the purchasing power of their American 
dollar went down 40 percent as a result of its debasement. 
They found that their salaries were affected by the cut 
provided in the economy law. Another 15 percent was taken 
away from them through that act. 

The “ pay freeze”, as it was called in the Army, prevented 
their receiving the pay which was given them by the pay 
act of 1922, and, all told, those cumulative reductions in 
their pay amounted in some cases to approximately 60 
percent of the compensation on which those men and their 
families were living. Some of them actually found that 
their American pay, after these reductions, was not suf- 
ficient even to pay the rent for their quarters abroad, not 
to mention the cost of subsistence and their families’ 
expenses. 

It is a safe prophecy, because the experience of other 
countries has proved it over and over again, that the condi- 
tions which we are trying to correct by the pending bill will, 
after a comparatively short lag, be reproduced in this coun- 
try for everyone who is living on a fixed income. The pen- 
sioners of this Government will be forced to come to Con- 
gress for a 60-percent increase in the compensation they 
are receiving as a result of their disabilities. The employees 
of the Government will be forced to come to Congress for a 
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60- or 65-percent increase in their pay, so that they may be 
on even terms with their situation before the debasement of 
our money took place. The employees of every private citi- 
zen of the United States, the employees of every firm and of 
every factory, will, by the nature of the case, be forced to 
demand a similar increase. 

France debased her currency 80 percent, and as a result, 
following as surely as day follows night, every working man 
and woman in France had to insist on a 5 to 1 pay increase. 
Their pay had to be multiplied by five to enable them to 
enjoy the same standard of living they had before France 
was driven off the gold standard. Inevitably that will 
happen here, but it happens with unequal rapidity. 

The men for whom this bill has been introduced are hay- 
ing the situation corrected for them first of all. But how 
about others? How about the working people who are unor- 
ganized, who cannot bring any collective pressure to bear 
upon their employers? How long will the lag be before 
the situation is corrected for them? Until it is corrected, 
this debasement of our currency is stealing from them 40 
cents out of the value of every dollar they are paid. 

Mr. President, when we said all this a year ago, when the 
Thomas amendment was pending, and when we said it 
again in January last, when the administration’s gold bill 
was pending, it was stated that we were crying Wolf! “, 
that we were picturing things which would not happen. 
But here they are. Here is exhibit no. 1 of the conse- 
quences of the Democratic administration’s inability or un- 
eee to keep the promises on which it got itself elected 

power 
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“Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there are two other 
amendments of a nature similar to the other, first, on page 
2, line 11, after the word “ officers”, to insert the words 
“enlisted men.” 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 11, after the word 
“ officers ”, it is proposed to insert a comma and the words 
“enlisted men.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Also, on page 2, line 6, I propose the same 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 6, after the word 
“ officers “, to insert the words “ enlisted men ” and a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am debarred from the 
opportunity of attempting to answer my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. Is there an answer? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; but I cannot afford to filibuster 
against my own bill, and I would rather take another time 
to start a debate on that subject. The question of the 
depreciation of the currency is a very interesting subject, 
but I should like very much to have a vote on the pending 
bill. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me, I hope the 
time for the debate to which he refers will come soon, be- 
cause I should welcome it. Perhaps we could arrange it for 
Monday. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Not for Monday, because I want to speak 
on the treaty on Monday; and as we are to vote on the treaty 
on Wednesday, the time for debate is getting quite short. 
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But I should enjoy such a debate any time after Wednes- 
day, because I always enjoy listening to the Senator speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further 
amendments to be offered, the question is on the engrossment 
of the amendments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. . 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


CARRYING OF AIR MAIL BY THE ARMY 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if I may have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] for just 
a moment, while we are not to have a vote this afternoon 
on House bill 7966, which is the unfinished business, and 
which it was agreed should go over until Monday, would 
the Senator be willing, since only one amendment was re- 
ported by the committee, to have that acted on, and then 
have the Vandenberg amendment considered, so that that 
can be acted on this afternoon? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I obtained unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the bill on Monday. I have 
conferred with the Senator from Michigan, and he is willing 
to present his amendment today. If we may have an un- 
derstanding that if these two amendments shall be acted 
upon, and any objection shall be raised on Monday, the votes 
by which the amendments were agreed to may be recon- 
sidered, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. McKELLER. That will be entirely satisfactory to me. 
I ask that the committee amendment be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 3, after line 10, it is proposed 
to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 6. The Postmaster General shall make a report to the Con- 
gress of every payment made by him under this act, including 
the cost of transporting the mail by the War Department, on the 
first day of the next session of the Congress. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. It is proposed to insert at the proper 
place the following: 

Provided, That this authority shall not be used unless and/or 
until such airplanes shall be fully equipped with the special 
equipment necessary by standard practice for safe night and day 
air-mail transport; and that pilots shall not be assigned to such 


airplanes unless and/or until fully and adequately trained in 
the use of such special equipment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I was under the impres- 
sion that on yesterday I had given notice that on Monday 
I would discuss one phase of the problem of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty. I find that I 
have not done so, and I now announce that following those 
Senators who have heretofore given notice, I will seek an 
opportunity to address the Senate on that subject. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp in the chair), as in 
executive session, laid before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submitting nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

RECESS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in conformity with the 
unanimous-consent agreement already entered into, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 47 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate, in accordance with the order pre- 
viously entered, took a recess until Monday, March 12, 1934, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate Saturday, 
March 10 (legislative day of Wednesday, Feb. 28), 1934 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following-named officers in the United States Public 
Health Service, to rank as such from the dates set opposite 
their names: 

TO BE MEDICAL DIRECTORS 


Senior Surg. Harry J. Warner, April 4, 1934. 
Senior Surg. Robert Oleson, April 9, 1934. 
Senior Surg. Charles M. Fauntleroy, April 20, 1934. 


TO BE SENIOR SURGEONS 


Surg. Knox E. Miller, March 3, 1934. 

Surg. Joseph G. Wilson, March 3, 1934. 

Surg. Clifford E. Waller, March 4, 1934. 

Surg. Charles V. Akin, March 4. 1934. 

Surg. John H. Linson, March 5, 1934. 

Surg. Newton E. Wayson, March 6, 1934. 

Surg. Frank M. Faget, March 6, 1934. 

The above-named officers have passed the examination 
required by law and the regulations of the Service. 


APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy 
MARINE CORPS 


Maj. John Dixon to be a lieutenant colonel in the Marins 
Corps from the Ist day of March 1934. 

First Lt. James B. Hardie to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the Ist day of March 1934. 

Second Lt. William R. Williams to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the Ist day of March 1934. 

Second Lt. Roger T. Carleson to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the ist day of March 1934. 

Second Lt. Frank C. Dailey to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the Ist day of March 1934. 

Douglas C. McDougal, Jr., a citizen of California, to be a 
second lieutenant in the Marine Corps, revocable for 2 years, 
from the 8th day of March 1934. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SATURDAY, Marcu 10, 1934 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D.D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, as the sons of God, we rejoice in 
that Name which is above every name. The Name of won- 
der, uniting the sweetest virtues, the gentlest manners, the 
purest wisdom, and the truest love ever known to man, 
Blessed Lord God, we thank Thee. By Thy grace enable us 
to bear everything that will do us good, everything that will 
make us greater, and everything that will enlarge the land- 
scape of our lives. O keep us from immoderation of desire 
and from all wrong motives. We most earnestly pray Thee 
that we may be spared from the saddest experience of earth, 
namely, in which aspirations are prostrate, in which splendid 
purposes have fallen like broken columns and hopes lie dead, 
Heavenly Father, be our light in the darkness, our friend in 
loneliness, our bread in hunger, and our guide in each 
critical emergency. In the name of Jesus Christ our Savior. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


ACTING CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication from the Clerk of the House: 
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CLERK’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1934. 
Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Desiring to be temporarily absent from my office, I 
hereby designate Mr. H. Newlin Megill, an official in my office, to 
sign any and all papers for me which he would be authorized to 
sign by virtue of this designation and of clause 4, rule III, of the 
House. 

Yours respectfully, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


NEEDLESS SACRIFICE OF LIFE OF ARMY AVIATORS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, the Nation again 
stands aghast. Ten Army aviators have paid the price of 
political incompetency with their lives. Ten young Army 
officers have now been killed, not because they lacked skill 
in the technique of aviation, but because they were called 
upon to discharge a service without the equipment neces- 
sary to meet the dangers and extraordinary hazards incident 
to the task assigned to them. 

A review of the past record made by our air-mail pilots 
clearly demonstrates that men, if given a fair chance, need 
not be sacrificed in this ruthless manner. Let us examine 
the record: The total number of miles flown by the air-mail 
pilots during the fiscal year 1933 was 35,909,812. This, in 
the aggregate, is equal to 1,436 trips around the world. The 
daily schedule for the air mail was 27,062 miles. These 
routes are more hazardous as a whole than the daily routes 
flown in any other country in the world. 

Years have been required for our mail pilots to master 
the difficulties of these dangerous routes, many of them 
over precipitous mountain ranges, over vast stretches of 
desert, inland lakes, and vast expanse of ocean. Yet, the 
air pilots, because of experience and the benefit of proper 
equipment, have surmounted all obstacles with a minimum 
loss of life. The best evidence of this is the record of 36,- 
000,000 miles flown in 1 year with only 8 fatalities to pilots. 
The death of 1 pilot to each 4,488,726 miles flown is the 
official record. 

The time for legislative action to have stopped the inde- 
fensible sacrifice of human lives was when the Postmaster 
General issued his arbitrary and unauthorized order. Fur- 
ther delay by Congress will not be tolerated by an outraged 
public. 

Why is legislative action imperative at this time? It is 
because you who live in the South have little conception of 
the cold which aviators in open planes have to endure in 
the northern area. The most severe blizzards and the most 
intense cold are yet to come in the North. I warn you men 
who seek to defend the Postmaster General and to minimize 
his official blunder that if he is permitted to continue his 
inhuman program, the death toll per week will be far greater 
in the future than it has been in the past. 

I opposed by my vote surrendering a branch of the na- 
tional defense and placing it in the hands of the Postmaster 
General. I am opposed to the wanton sacrifice of human 
lives in an effort to prejudge and punish commercial enter- 
prises for alleged irregularities. 

We have courts to determine the guilt of those charged 
with fraud, if it can be proved. There is not one mitigating 
circumstance to justify the action taken by the Postmaster 
General, which has already caused the death of 10 men. 
These young Army officers who have been sacrificed deserve 
the highest praise of their countrymen. The official who 
sent them to their untimely death has no defense. He 
stands condemned before the bar of outraged public opinion. 

These lives could have been saved had the timely advice 
of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh and Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 
been heeded. Each of these distinguished and experienced 
aviators saw the danger and sought to prevent it. The offi- 
cials of this administration treated their communications 
with contempt and ridicule. When Postmaster General 
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Farley issued his dictatorial and arbitrary order canceling 
the air-mail contracts, Colonel Lindbergh promptly and 
courageously wrote to the President and urged that a safe 
policy be pursued to prevent this needless program of man- 
slaughter. Because Colonel Lindbergh exercised the right 
of an American citizen by pointing out the danger of the 
policy which had been adopted, he was charged with seek- 
ing publicity. It might not be out of place at this time 
to call the attention of the House to the fact that not infre- 
quently when suggestions have been made by citizens in an 
honest effort to be helpful to the administration, officials 
of the Government have often met these suggestions with 
volleys of abuse and threats of reprisal. 

Public indignation over the recent wanton sacrifice of 
young lives has been aroused to so high a pitch that even 
the present-day machinery of political propaganda, power- 
ful and far-reaching as it is, can neither smother nor sub- 
due it. The gravity of the situation has now become a 
matter of national concern in which the Congress has a 
duty to perform. The outraged citizens of this country 
re this legislative body to discharge this duty and do 
it now. 

Many of the legislative powers of Congress have been 
abrogated and surrendered, but it has still sufficient power 
and, I believe, self-respect to stop immediately this sacrifice 
of human lives. There is no man or woman in this Nation 
so selfish or so unsympathetic as to expect his Government 
to put Army pilots into defective and unsuitable planes and 
then send these young men to their death in an effort to 
deliver air mail. The air mail ought to be suspended this 
very day by proper legislative action until arrangements 
can be made to provide planes properly equipped to meet 
the dangers and hazards of this particular field of public 
service. 

ARMISTICE DAY 


Mr. KRAMER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks by including an address delivered 
by me on Armistice Day to the war veterans at Huntington 
Park, Calif. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following address 
delivered by me before American war veterans on the occa- 
sion of the hoisting of the American flag at the cities of 
Maywood and Huntington Park, Calif., November 11, 1933. 


Fifteen years ago today an order went forth from behind the 
American and allied lines in France to cease firing. This was 
the command that was heard around the world. The words 
“cease firing” reverberated in every city, hamlet, and village 
in the world. 

Never before in the history of civilization have words been 
spoken that brought so much joy and happiness to millions of 
people, old and young, throughout the world, as these two momen- 
tous words, 

Nation after nation had been drawn into this terrific conflict 
between the forces of militarism and democracy. Millions of 
lives had been sacrificed and billions of dollars wasted—the 
world went wild, literally speaking, at the news that the armistice 
had been signed and the war was over. 

Armistice Day is the most sacred of all days that have ever 
been set aside for remembering the things that have passed. 
Each passing year finds Armistice Day growing more sacred in 
the eyes of the world—each passing year finds all of us realizing 
more and more what we owe to our brave comrades who journeyed 
to France and the battlefields to fight for a great cause. Many 
of them gave their lives in order that their loved ones and 
these great United States might live and endure. 

The one great duty that we all owe in this celebration of 
Armistice Day is to the soldiers and sailors who fought the fight 
that kept America “the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” When the call went forth for soldiers 16 years ago, 
there were no questions asked as to their political party or their 
creed—it made no difference then whether they were Democrats 
or Republicans, Jews or Gentiles, white or black. 

Their marvelous enthusiasm resulted in an unsuspecting Nation 
later having prohibition foisted upon it, while the people were 
devoting their energies to taking care of and finding jobs for the 
soldiers and sailors who returned home, and who, in many 
instances, found other men and women doing their work. 

Every ex-service man, soldier or sailor, is entitled to considera- 
tion in finding employment in order to take care of his family, 
to make an honest living, and to keep body and soul together; 
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every ex-service man who was disabled during the war and is 
unable to find employment now is entitled to a pension; and you 
may rest assured that I shall give my full cooperation in helping 
him secure it. I want to see every disabled ex-service man re- 
ceive the compensation he so justly deserves, and I want every- 
one of you to know and realize that you can count on my support 
at any and all times. 

We have a few veterans here from the Civil War, we have 
several from the Spanish-American War, and many from the 
World War. To me it is one of the most inspiring things in my 
life to feel that I am here, talking face to face with so many 
brave men on Armistice Day who on three separate occasions were 
willing to go forth and die that their country and democracy 
might live. 

I felt happy a year ago that I was able, with the fine assistance 
and cooperation of a few splendid friends, to help secure food and 
living quarters for the remnants of the bonus army when they 
returned here after their march to Washington. We are now 
waging a fight equally as important to all of us—a fight on 
depression. 

We have a wonderfully brave leader in President Roosevelt. He 
is working day and night in an effort to lead us to victory in this 
fight on depression. As Assistant Secretary of the Navy during 
the World War, he was a brave and tireless worker and rendered 
heroic services to his country at that time. He is now devoting 
his entire time to helping you and me. He must have our full 
cooperation in order to win. There should be no party lines in 
this fight; we should be just 100-percent Americans in this great 
battle of today. Our President needs the help and cooperation of 
each and every one of us to win; every red-blooded American 
should rally to his call. We are dually winning this battle, 
but it will be easier to win if we all give our President our loyal 
and whole-hearted support. 

Let’s all get behind the national recovery program and make 
it a complete success. If there are a few things in it that you 
do not like, just stop a moment and realize that there are many 
other features in it that you do like—and that the one governing 
motive behind the entire movement is to make conditions better 
for us all. It is vitally essential that President Roosevelt have the 
full cooperation of all the American people. A nation divided 
against itself cannot stand. 

Friends, I feel highly honored in being instrumental in present- 
ing to you an American flag which has flown from the United 
States Capitol in Washington. It is a gift from Washington to 
the veterans and to the people of Huntington Park. I am happy 
in the thought that it forms an unbreakable connecting link be- 
tween Washington and Huntington Park, I am sure the people 
of Huntington Park will feel closer to Washington than ever 
before. 

I should like to add also that this flag bears a personal message 
from President Roosevelt to all of you assembled here today. 

So let's all get busy and show our appreciation of this gift of 
Stars and Stripes, by helping our President rout old man depres- 
sion; and let's all do our part for the N. R. A. 

One of our greatest Americans, during the time of a national 
crisis, when pleading support and cooperation, said “ Liberty and 
union, one and inseparable, now and forever.” 

To me, this is what the N.R.A. stands for. 


MYTHICAL MOUNTAINS OF SILVER 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp a radio speech I made last 
evening on the subject of silver. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by myself over the system of the National 
Broadcasting Co., at Washington, D.C., Friday evening, 
March 9, 1934: 


Fellow Citizens: Under what may strike you as the rather odd 
but nevertheless fitting title of "“ M Mountains of Silver”, 
I want to make a single and simple contribution to a very old 
issue, which has again come strongly into the foreground of na- 
tional consideration, the question of the remonetization of silver. 

The remonetization of silver, again adding silver to gold in the 
monetary system of the country, a place which it held for 80 years, 
is no longer, as it was in 1896, a largely sectional issue, with the 
West for it, and the East against it, and the South marking time. 
The demand for the remonetization of silver, at least for a greatly 
enlarged use of silver as primary money, is now Nation-wide, and 
with a greater display of zeal in these new fields of support than 
in some sections of the old battle fronts of the West, which made 
Bryan a national issue in the days of Silver Dick Bland and 

an. 

I am not going to discuss the theory or the mechanics of 
bimetallism. I am not going to argue for the remonetization of 
silver at the familiar ratio of 16 to 1 with gold, or at any other 
ratio, I am merely going to present some facts as to the quan- 


tity of available silver, with some comparative figures of gold 
supply, and allow you to draw your own conclusions. 

It is the prevalent idea that there are such vast quantities of 
Silver available, and produced so plentifully and cheaply, that to 
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remonetize it would unloose upon the country such a flood of 
cheap and easy money as to dangerously inflate and debase the 
currency of the country and ultimately plunge it into economic 
disaster, if such a thing is possible atop the historic disaster that 
we are still in. 

Silver is pictured in the national mind as lying in great white 
glaciers in the gulches of the mountains of the West. Demonetiza- 
tion of silver is the dam which protects the country from the 
inundating flood. It is the idea of those who want to do some- 
thing for silver, to use the current phrase, to cut a sluiceway in 
this protecting dam, discharging a regulated quantity into the 
channels of the national currency, just enough to dilute it, not 
wash it away. 

As illustrative of this viewpoint, I want to begin by quoting 
from a speech on the monetary system made in the House a few 
days ago, and then I want to tell one nearly as bad on myself. I 
want to quote the very able gentleman from Maryland, Mr. GOLDS- 
BOROUGH, whose h was an education on our monetary 6; 
tem, except silver, as embodying the prevailing view held by those 
who favor the use of silver in the metallic-money base but fear 
the creation of a silver Frankenstein which would ultimately 
destroy its creator. 

The gentleman from Maryland said—and I read from the 
RECORD: 

“Iam not one of those who has any prejudice whatever against 
silver being used as a basis for the issuance of currency; but just 
as I would be afraid of issuing greenbacks without any sort of a 
metallic base, I think, in view of the fact that silver can be pro- 
duced at a tremendous rate, probably we ought to use some cau- 
tion in order to avoid an unhealthy inflation. I was about to 

that it would be a perfectly wholesome thing to do for 
the Government to purchase at least a billion and a half dollars 
of silver at 75 cents an ounce and use that as the basis of an 
issue of a billion and a half dollars. Just whether I would be will- 
ing to start right off on a bimetallic basis at a given ratio of, say, 
16 to 1, I am not prepared to say. But if I were not, it would only 
be for the reason that we are looking for social justice, and some- 
ae might happen which would not be fair to the creditor 

ass.” 

Noting particularly the statement of the gentleman from Mary- 
land that the Government might purchase at least a billion and 
a half dollars of silver, at 75 cents an ounce, which would be 
1,875,000,000 ounces, and use that as the basis of an issue of a 
billion and a half dollars, I want to relate something on myself 
that perhaps a Representative of a silver State, assuming at this 
time to be able to contribute anything of value on that subject 
to the knowledge of the country, might feel hesitant to admit. 

Shortly after the election of 1932, while reflecting upon the 
question of the payment of the adjusted-service compensation, 
commonly known as “the bonus”, the idea occurred to my mind 
that as part of the source of revenue necessary to be raised, the 
Government might purchase a billion ounces of silver at the then 
prevailing market price of about 28 cents an ounce and issue 
a Dillion dollars worth of silver certificates against it and pay 
out these certificates in exchange for that amount of adjusted 
compensation certificates. I happened to be in Denver at that 
time and it occurred to me as advisable before springing any 
such proposition to try it out on former United States Senator 
Frank J. Cannon, of Utah, who has since died, but who was at 
that time, and for many years prior, the head of a national 
bimetallic association at Denver and a re national 
authority on bimetallism. It was a very brief interview. As 
soon as I mentioned the billion ounces of silver, Senator Cannon 
cut me short with the question: Where in heaven’s name are 
you going to get a billion ounces of silver? Why, man, there isn't 
a billion ounces of silver available in the world.” 

I thought of that interview as I listened to the gentleman from 
Maryland and I wondered how many Members of Congress might 
be listening, with perhaps the thought in mind that the great 
quantity of silver mentioned, nearly 2,000,000,000 ounces, would 
make only a dent in the vast available mountains of the white 
metal; and it occurred to me that if I could marshal some facts 
going to show the fallacy of the wide-spread idea of such vast 
quantities of the white metal, it would be a worth-while con- 
tribution. 

Now, let me quote you a contrary view as to the quantity and 
productivity of silver and let me quote it from the mouth of an 
Opponent of silver and of remonetization, so you will have 
both sides of the picture before you. Perhaps when I say that 
this contrary view was published by a New York and Washington 
financial correspondent, it would be us to add that he is 
not in favor of anything in the form of money which is not 
securely anchored to and based upon the sacred gold standard. 
His article, appearing a short while ago in a Washington paper, 
is headed “Silver Agitation Growing. The Claim That It Will 
Help Western Recovery Is Belied by Facts.” And what are his 
facts? Briefly, that there will not be a sufficient silver uc- 
tion even to materially benefit the silver-mining industry, to say 
nothing of making any appreciable contribution to the volume 
of circulating medium in this country. After stating this propo- 
sition generally and much to the discredit of the western 
advocates of bimetallism, this writer says: 

“Let me be more specific. In 1931 the silver production of 
the United States, according to the report of the Director of 
the Mint, was approximately 31,000,000 fine ounces. At 29 cents 
an ounce, the average price for the year, the total value of the 
product, therefore, was a little under $9,000,000. In 1930 we 
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produced some 50,000,000 fine ounces and the aggregate value 
was about $20,000,000. The greatest production we ever had was 
in 1915 with 75,000,000 ounces. 

“It is evident that by no stretch of the imagination can an 
industry that has only this amount of output be considered a 
major factor in our economic system. Suppose the price of silver 
was driven up to a dollar an ounce. The total value of the out- 
put, granting we equaled our greatest former production, would 
be only $75,000,000—an utterly cant amount as we deal 
in funds in this country. It would, in fact, be substantially less 
than the deficit of the Federal Government for the first week of 
this month.” 

Now, fellow citizens, this Washington writer comes much nearer 
the truth as to the production and quantity of silver available 
for coinage than the opposite view that it can be taken out of 
the bowels of the mountains of the West with steam shovels and 
loaded on trains for the mint. He advances a proposition, to 
which I want to give assent, that in this dire monetary emergency, 
this money famine, for that is what it is, the remonetization of 
silver alone, the throwing of the mints of the United States open 
to every ounce of silver that can be brought in, would not cperate 
with sufficient speed to supply the country with a sufficient volume 
of money to revive commerce, and would not appreciably swell 
the total volume of our currency for many years. We need bi- 
metallism as a permanent, not an emergency, monetary policy. 

Supposing the President had thrown the mints of this country 
open, not merely to 24,000,000 ounces of domestic silver a year, 
as he did a few weeks ago, but to 100,000.000 ounces a year, what 
would happen? In the first place, he would not get the 100,000,000 
ounces, and in the second place. if he did, the country would 
not know that it had happened, any more than it would know 
if the Federal Reserve banks were to retire in one day $100,000,000 
worth of bonds with $100,000,000 worth of Reserve bank notes. 
Did you know, for example, that the latest Treasury report shows 
that money in circulation in this country had shrunk $350,000,000 
in February, or more than $5 per capita of population? 

Now before dropping the silver article of the Washington cor- 
respondent, let me direct your attention to a singular statement 
it contains, the statement that “it is evident that by no stretch 
of the imagination can an industry that has only this (limited) 
amount of output be considered a major factor in our economic 
system.” There is certainly a novel yardstick for you for the 
measurement of a monetary metal and its value as money in the 
national economy. Measured by that yardstick, we should stop 
the mining of gold. Colorado is among the few gold-producing 
States in the Union and one of the five largest producers, includ- 
ing Alaska, yet in Colorado the annual value of the gold output 
is less, far less, than that of agriculture, far below sugar beets, 
or livestock, or even hay. Why should we mine and coin a metal 
like gold, which is only a minor industry in a half dozen States 
of the Union? 

It has taken 2,000 years for the entire world to accumulate less 
than $20,000,000,000 worth of these two metals. They represent not 
1 percent of the wealth of the world in intrinsic value. Their need 
and value as a measuring stick of values and medium of exchange, 
are to be determined by no such test. 

But let me be on with the quest for the big rock candy 
mountains of silver. 

Now, having in mind the proposition of the gentleman from 
Maryland that the Government purchase a billion and a half dol- 
lars worth of silver, and my proposition that it purchase a billion 
ounces of silver, to say nothing of bills pending in Congress to 
purchase two billion ounces of silver, and I have seen such bills, 
let us turn to statistics as to the actual quantity of silver 
available. 

I shall begin by quoting an outstanding authority on silver 
preduction, not only in this country, but in the world. I refer 
to Mr. F. H. Brownell, of Seattle, chairman of the board of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co., to whom, as the result 
of 30 years’ experience as head of the greatest silver refineries and 
dealers in the world, the silver production of the world is a chart 
on the wall. Before the House Committee on Coinage, in Feb- 
ruary 1933, Mr. Brownell stated that doubling of the price of 
silver—it was then about 30 cents an ounce—could not possibly 
bring into the market in excess of 350,000,000 ounces as a maxi- 
mum and that he did not believe it would bring that, because 
other countries would start purchasing at the same time, and 
that in his opinion it would require a period of 5 years for the 
Government to acquire 650,000,000 ounces. 

I have not the time now to go into the details of Mr. Brownell's 
testimony, showing the sources and quantities of silver throughout 
the world, but I may give you a brief summary here, just a few 
of his more striking statements. 

I quote (hearings, Feb. 1 to 10, 1933, p. 226): 

“Now the total amount of silver in the world at the present 
time does not exceed 10,000,000,000 ounces (I have given it as 
12,000,000,000); the total gold monetary stocks of the world, I will 
say, are $11,000,000,000. * * Now if that silver was worth 
$1 an ounce, it would not be doubling the total monetary value 
of gold at the present time, and all that silver would not come 
out "—that is, out into the market. 

“At the present time you could not get a billion ounces of silver 
to save your life—I say, to save your life.” 

Think of that, Members of the Congress, with your bills to buy 
up a billion ounces of silver, or a billion and a half, or two 
billions, that you could not buy a billion ounces to save your 
lives; and this statement comes from the executive head of a 
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company which handles one third of the entire annual silver 
output of the world. 

Mr. Brownell then goes into particulars as to where your silver 
will come from when you start out to buy a billion ounces. He 
reflected that if you put silver up to a dollar an ounce you might 
get a billion ounces. So the Committee on Coinage put him to 
fishing, and this was the haul in the way of silver for sale: 


So he figured as avaliable spot or speculative silver, a minimum 
of 330,000,000 and a maximum of only 430,000,000 ounces, for 
purchase by the United States, in the event the United States 
paid enough for it. 

I might ask if this is not a remarkable showing for a precious 
metal which has been demonetized and discriminated against for 
more than a century, until this program now includes nearly 
every government on earth? One cannot help conjecturing what 
would be the position and value of silver in the money stocks of 
the world today had as much been done to preserve its historic 
status and value as has been done to kill it. 

In addition to the foregoing figures, Mr. Brownell showed that 
above these limited quantities of silver for sale in the world, China 
would have left 150,000,000 ounces and India 180,000,000; total, 
320,000,000 ounces; grand total 750,000,000. So taking all we can 
get and adding to it all we cannot get, we still have only three 
quarters of our first billion ounces. 

And where, by that time, may we ask, would the price of silver 
be? We might get some light from the phenomenon that India, 
which is now throwing her demonetized silver away, demonetized 
by England, was paying up to $1.39 per ounce for it, or 10 cents 
above par, with gold at 16 to 1, in 1920-21. 

The witness went into every phase of silver production. He 
showed that three fourths of it is a by-product of lead, copper, 
and zinc, which metals must double or treble in the market in 
order to bring out the silver; that only one fourth of production 
is from pure silver mines, located largely in Mexico; that these 
mines could not be suddenly exploited, gutted, to unload on a 
high silver market, because the new equipment required would 
eat up the profits, and in 10 years eat up the mines, thus furnish- 
ing a natural check on Mexican silver production. He also showed 
that no new fields are being found. He made this significant 
statement: 

“ There have been no new silver mines found of any consequence 
in the last 20 years. It is just like gold. There have been no 
new gold mines of any consequence found since the first part of 
this century.” 

He says elsewhere in his testimony that the earth has been 
combed for new fields, in which work of exploration, the auto- 
mobile, the hydroplane, even the airplane, has been impressed. 
The geologist may read the earth from the sky. 

Concluding with Mr. Brownell, I want to quote him exactly. 
After saying (hearings, p. 217): 

“Let me say at the beginning I am a gold-standard man. In 
spite of all my advocacy of silver I believe nothing should be 
done that is going to essentially imperil the gold standard ”; 
he continued— 

“Ido believe that the world is going to need silver as a primary 
monetary metal, and that a way will be found ultimately in which 
its further use will be employed by the nations of the world. 

“To my mind, gold production is going to decrease in the next 
10 or 15 years, and if the population of the world and its commer- 
cial enterprises increase, gold will not be sufficient to afford a suf- 
ficient monetary base and silver will have to be used.” (Hearings, 
p. 217.) 

Incidentally, since Mr. Brownell expressed his concern over the 
gold standard, some unprecedented things have happened to it. 
The gold has been separated from the standard, locked up in the 
vaults of the National Treasury, eliminated from all obligations, 
public and private, and devalued 40 percent; but the bond market 
flourishes as of yore and the Government at Washington still lives, 

In the quest for hoards of silver, I next want to call your atten- 
tion briefly to an elaborate brochure entitled “Silver: A Menace 
and a Racket”, issued recently by a firm of economists and nnan- 
cial counsel known as “ Wagel and Associates " in New York, copies 
of which were received by all Senators and Representatives. If 
the official head of the American Smelting & Refining Co. may 
be accused of a friendly interest in silver, as these economists 
charge, no such charge can be laid against the authors of this 
brochure. It is distinctly, bitterly, and uncompromisingly hostile 
to silver and its advocates, and it evidences painstaking adverse 
research and study of the silver question, both at home and 
abroad. One can finish the reading of this document withcut 
feeling that anything hostile to silver has been left unsaid. 

In this brief against silver, as in many others, the world silver 
bugbear is India. India even blots out the silver glaciers of the 
West and the limitless deposits of Mexico. India has but to break 
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down her silver dikes and there will submerge the world a flood 
of silver comparable only to the fiood of water which engulfed 
it 3,000 years ago. 

Yet, all I can find in it in the way of figures to sustain this 
devastating indictment of silver, is the statement that in addi- 
tion to the 175,000,000 ounces which India said she must dispose 
of, and which she is permitted to dispose of under the London 
agreement of last summer, at the rate of 35,000,000 ounces a year, 
which is only the rate at which she has been disposing of it since 
her silver money was destroyed by the British Government, is 
that— 

“A conservative estimate of private holdings available for sale 
in the bazaars of India, as soon as prices advance "— 

Mark that, as soon as prices advance— 

“May be placed at five hundred to seven hundred fifty million 
ounces.” 

And that— 

“Spain claimed that she had a surplus of 20,000,000 ounces 
which she must dispose of ”, and which she is permitted to do at 
the rate of 5,000,000 ounces a year under the London agreement. 

This gives a minimum additional total of what the authors 
consider waste silver of 520,000,000 ounces, and a maximum of 
780,000,000 ounces. 

Adding this minimum of 520,000,000 ounces to Mr, Brownell’s 
minimum of 330,000,000, we have a grand total of 850,000,000 
ounces; and adding the maximum of 770,000,000 ounces to Mr. 
Brownell’s maximum of 430,000,000, we have a grand total of 
twelve hundred million ounces. 

Splitting the difference between the estimates of these two 
authorities, which is a fair method, we finally locate our 1,000,- 
000,000 ounces—to be exact, 1,025,000,000 ounces of silver—avail- 
able for purchase by the United States, assuming that India will 
forthwith or at any other time sell us or any other nation all her 
metal currency. I think the mere statement of any such proposi- 
tion is its own refutation. 

Thus far I have dealt almost entirely with the quantity of silver 
available in the event the United States launched out on a world 
silver-purchasing program, or to put it another way and state 
what is really in the minds of the opponents of such a program, 
the quantity of silver which might be dumped onto the United 
States in the event it threw the Treasury open to an unlimited 
silver-purchase program. 

We have seen that the result was largely a water haul. We have 
been told and given the figures both by friends and enemies of 
silver that in all the world there are no such deposits or stores of 
the white metal, that it is a practical certainty that not 1,000,- 
000,000 ounces could be procured, even though the Government 
paid a dollar an ounce for it, A different but corroborating field 
of facts may be developed, with both gold and silver in the pic- 
ture, and these facts should be at least suggested, and this is all 
I will undertake, to enable you to determine the probable effect 
.of the program involved in these various bills for the addition of 
a substantial quantity of silver to the metallic money base of the 
country. 
Recent mint carry the statistics of both the gold and 
silver production in the world since the discovery of America. I 
shall give you only a few totals, using round numbers. 

Gold in fine ounces, 1,084,000,000; silver in fine ounces, 15,170,- 
000,000; production ratio, 14 to 1. 

Gold production in the United States 1792 up to and including 
1931, 224,000,000 fine ounces; silver production in the United 
States 1792, up to and including 1931, 3,200,000,000 fine 2 
production ratio, 14½ to 1. 

Tou will note the close adherence between world production 
for 450 years and United States production for 140 years, being 
14 to 1 in the first case and 14% to 1 in the second case. Nature 
seems to be able to provide and maintain a ratio even if govern- 
ments cannot. For 60 years a controversy has raged around 
silver, the claim being that if it were to be remonetized at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, the great quantity of silver that remonetization 
would produce, would inevitably drive gold out of the field and 
break down the double standard. Upon what facts is this con- 
clusion based? 

Another instructive sidelight on the of silver is that 
throughout the 80 years of its place in the double standard of 
gold and silver, prior to its demonetization in 1873, it was at a 
premium over gold and was exported to European countries, much 
of it to France, where the ratio was 1514 to 1, with a resultant 
profit to American producers of silver of about 3 percent. 

This was a singular and unexpected demonstration of the so- 
called Gresham law”, of the cheap driving out the dear dollar, 
because instead of silver driving out gold, we find gold driving out 
Silver, driving it out because at the American ratio it was the 
dearer metal. Surely the demonetization of silver, whatever its 
cause and however accomplished, remains the mystery of Ameri- 
can monetary legislation. The picture in the national mind is 
that of a cheap, debased, overabundant metal. Upon what reality 
is this picture based? 

I have said I would not argue bimetallism and I shall not. I 
shall, however, permit myself to ask a few questions. The 
ponents of silver are asked questions and it is conceded that some 
of them are hard ones. One of the hard questions relates to 
China, with which we are unable to carry on commerce because 
of the dearness of our gold and the cheapness of her silver. That 


question is whether the doubling, to use that figure, of the value 
of China's silver, will not double the cost of her production, which 
low cost of production is now giving her an advantage in the 
markets of the world, and thus deprive her of this advantage, to 
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the corresponding benefit of other nations, of the United States 
for example, having much higher production costs. In connec- 
tion with our efforts to increase the value of silver, and therefore 
of China's silver money, it is pointed out that we are at the same 
time trying to cut the value of our own money in half. And we 
are asked how we can reconcile the cutting in two of our dollar 
with the doubling of China’s dollar. 

A simple answer occurs to my mind, perhaps because my mind is 
simple. That answer is that if the industry and commerce of a 
nation, both domestic and foreign, can suffer because its money 
is twice too dear, as our country has suffered, it can also suffer 
because its money is twice too cheap. Our dollar at the begin- 
ning of the President’s monetary policy was worth four times the 
dollar of China. It should not require an economist to prove 
that with two such dollars we cannot do business.. An approxi- 
mation of money values must be brought about. Our dollars 
should be scaled down and China's should be scaled up, to the 
ultimate benefit and stability of the financial structures of both 
countries and interchange of trade. That is my answer for what 
it may be worth. 

But coming now to the questions I should like to ask, and I 
ask them solely for information. They will be based on undis- 
puted facts, and with an awareness that differing conclusions may 
be drawn from the same premise. 

First. The United States adopted the bimetallic standard in 1792 
and maintained it until 1873, about 80 years. At the time the 
United States demonetized silver, and for 40 years prior thereto, 
the ratio had been 16 to 1. At that ratio silver was worth more 
in the markets of the world than gold, and was shipped abroad 
by American producers for the profit. The question is, If silver is 
such a cheap and plentiful metal that it cannot be safely main- 
tained in our metallic money base, what maintained the high price 
of silver for 80 years prior to demonetization? 

Second. In 1920 India required 200,000,000 ounces of silver for 
coinage for the purpose of redeeming her silver paper currency or 
rupee. The British Government could find this quantity of silver 
only in the United States. It bought 200,000,000 ounces of 
melted-down silver coinage at the Treasury of the United States 
for the price of $1 an ounce and sold it to India for as high as 
$1.39 an ounce. The question is, If silver is such a cheap and 
plentiful metal, why could it be found only in the United States, 
and why did it command such high prices in 1920 and 1921? 

Third. There are, in round numbers, $12,000,000,000 in gold in 
the world, and 12,000,000,000 ounces of silver, a singular and sig- 
nificant correspondence. The market price of this silver is now 
only $5,000,000,000. If all the silver were to be remonetized at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, it would exceed the value of the gold by $3,000,- 
000,000. The question is, What factor besides world demonetisa~ 
tion drove silver to this low level? 

Fourth. The ratio of production of gold and silver, as shown ae 
the record for 400 years, has been approximately 1 ounce of gold 
and 14 ounces of silver. This establishes what is known as a 
natural ratio. The question is, If silver were to be internationally 
remonetized at the ratio of 16 to 1, or even at the natural ratio, 
what factors would operate to break down the parity or drive gold 
out of circulation, as the gold people fear? 

Fifth. Silver has been universally demonetized and gold made 
the sole monetary standard of the world. The question is, If the 
position of the two metals were to be reversed and gold demone- 
tized and silver made the sole monetary standard, what would be 
the effect on the price of gold and on the price of silver? 

Authentic answers to these questions would do much to deter- 
mine the right of a question which has vexed the country almost 
continuously since the discovery that „ without knowing 
it, had demonetized silver, and which bids fair to continue to vex 
it until silver is definitely and finally in or out of the picture as 
a primary money metal. 

In this talk I have given you the result of a quest for mythical 
mountains of silver. I could have cited other corroborating au- 
thorities and statistics, but the showing made sufficiently covers 
the fleld and is from authentic sources. These mountains of 
silver do not exist. The available supply would be swallowed up 
like rainfall on a thirsty land. There is only one sufficient argu- 
ment against the remonetization of silver, if the argument be 
true, and that is that we do not need the money. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak to the House for 15 minutes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp]? 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object 
Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


AIR MAIL 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution which I introduced yesterday, asking that the 
Army flyers stop flying the air mail. Two more pilots have 
been killed, making 4 in all killed yesterday and 2 injured. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, that resolution has not 
been to any committee, and I object. It is a matter of too 
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much importance to be passed by unanimous consent and 
not to go to a committee and be given due consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman let the Chair see the 
resolution? 

Mr. FISH. It is a resolution in favor of. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot recognize the gentle- 
man for that purpose. 

SHALL SPECULATORS AND BANKERS CONTROL DESTINIES OF 
FARMERS? 

Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Speaker, 5,000 years ago the old Chinese 
philosopher Confucius made this sage observation: 

The well-being of the people is like a tree. Agriculture is its 
root, manufactur: and commerce its branches and its life. When 
the root is injured, the leaves begin to fall, the branches break 
away, and the tree dies. - 

It would have been well for the sage to have added to his 
commentaries that labor, both organized and unorganized, 
is the lifeblood that pulses through that tree, keeping it ever 
young, thrifty, and hardy. 

No doubt peoples of all countries have ever had this funda- 
mental truism of the great Chinese oracle before them. 
They have been reminded of it throughout the centuries, 
throughout the decades, and throughout the years. All 
countries have sipped from these words of wisdom that flowed 
from the old Chinese philosopher’s lips. All peoples have 
partaken of it. Yet, throughout all the ages, throughout all 
the centuries, and throughout all the years, no one has been 
wise enough as yet to heed and follow and act upon the 
subtle warnings found in those words uttered 5,000 years ago 
that have been handed down through the ages. 

I myself, for the past 14 years, have uttered these words 
in many speeches that I have made, not alone in Ohio, but 
through the long fight for the McNary-Haugen bills, those 
same words were uttered by me in States of the Northwest, 
in the Middle West, in the Southwest, and in the magnolia- 
bedecked Southland. 

We firmly believed when we elected Franklin D. Roosevelt 
the thirty-second President of the United States that this 
ancient warning was to be heeded, was to be taken cogni- 
zance of, and that far-reaching steps would be taken to 
cure the ill once and for all time. We cast our votes at the 
polls, feeling secure in the knowledge that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt would prove to be the Moses that we had been 
seeking for years to lead us out of the wilderness of bank- 
ruptcy, grief, and woe. We still believe in the sincerity of 
purpose, the honesty of conviction of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to fulfill in the nth degree his own conceptions of this great 
agricultural problem, the cause thereof, the remedies there- 
for, but we doubt seriously the fitness, the sincerity, the expe- 
rience, the ability, and the wisdom of some of the men he has 
chosen to administer his agricultural policies. 

We feel sure that the present Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace, is no doubt sincere in purpose and honest 
in conviction, but we also feel that a man whose farming ex- 
perience is limited to a swivel chair in the publisher’s office 
of a great farm paper, whose farming contacts are limited to 
field work throughout one State in behalf of the welfare of 
his own publication, one who has never known the toil and 
sweat of the furrow, of the hot harvest days, the scorching 
sun of the wheat fleld, the sizzling heat of the haymow, the 
oozing mud and slush of the hog lot, is in a position to 
diagnose the agrarian ills and prescribe the remedy. 

The mere fact that Secretary Wallace turns out to be the 
most prolific visionary author and dreamer of the century 
for the magazines, newspapers, and other publications, does 
not prove his fitness to get down to the grass roots and re- 
lieve the farm peasants and slaves from their economic 
serfdom. 
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If the National Recovery Act is economically sound and 
right and just, then the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration and its policies is unsound, uneconomic, and as wet 
as the young bull calf grazing in the morning dew of early 
June pasture. [Applause.] 

The avowed purpose of the National Recovery Act is to 
promote and avoid the restriction of production, while the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration fosters the falla- 
cious theory that production must be reduced and restricted. 
In other words, when people are starving, kill the hogs. 
When people are shivering in their nakedness, plow under 
the cotton. 

Mr. Speaker, the National Recovery Act seeks to conserve 
and maintain all of our great natural resources. The Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration endeavors to destroy the 
agricultural resources that spring up from the soil through 
the sweat and toil of the tiller of that soil. The very vitals 
of the National Recovery Act is to recognize and guarantee 
to producers the cost of production plus a reasonable profit. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Administration goes along 
serenly on the damnfool principle that the farmer must con- 
sign himself to that sacred old ox, commonly known as the 
law of supply and demand, not inquiring or caring whether 
or not he receives cost of production, plus taxes, interest, 
and upkeep on his farming plant. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, the “Ride em cowboy” of the 
Roosevelt administration, through the knowledge gained by 
his long experience as an industrialist and manufacturer, 
cracks down on every industry that does not recognize as 
the minimum price the cost of production, and rightly so. 

But the sophists, theorists, Wall Street lawyers, and crack- 
pots in the Department of Agriculture and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, motivated by the illusive writ- 
ings and utterances of Mr. Wallace, that great journalist 
farmer, and actuated by the pet theories of the educated 
jackasses commonly known as farm economists, have no 
concern whatsoever that the farmer receive cost of produc- 
tion and prices for his commodities on a parity with industrial 
commodities. 

What care they that the poor tenant cotton farmer of the 
Southland consigns himself to charity or to C.W.A., so long 
as they get a chance to demonstrate their dogmatic doc- 
trines? What care they if the dimpled babe loses his plump- 
ness and cries in hunger and the outraged and faithful 
mother wears faded-out, patched ginghams and calicoes, so 
long as they can raid the pregnant sows and kill the suckling 
pigs? 

If General Johnson is right—and we think he is—then 
Wallace is wrong. On the other hand, if Wallace is right, 
Johnson must be wrong, and we should dismantle NR. A. 
and the uplift it has brought about in wage levels, which is 
the most commendatory feature of the whole act. The two 
theories of operation cannot be reconciled, cannot be har- 
monized, are as far apart as the poles; one to elevate wages, 
one to elevate the prices of commodities and to bring cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit to producer, processor, 
retailer, and handler. That is the Johnson plan. The other 
to restrict production, to destroy the natural resources pro- 
duced by the toil of men and the bountiful gifts of the Cre- 
ator, to plow under the cotton, to cut down the wheat, to 
kill the pigs. People are hungry because there is too much 
to eat; people are homeless because there are too many 
homes; people are shivering because there is too much to 
wear. This is the Wallace plan. 

Of course, in justice to Mr. Wallace and his associates, we 
must admit that the farmer is being paid for reducing his 
production. This might be successfully defended and 
praised were it not for the undeniable fact that the small 
amount that is paid back to him represents only an infini- 
tesimal part of what he has lost in direct income. The pres- 
ent plan of collecting process taxes on the selling prices of 
all of our farm commodities from all the farmers and hand- 
ing part of them back to some of the farmers for certain 
specialized crops, for which they have signed agreements 
with Government agents to produce less, is the wolf mas- 
querading in sheep’s clothing. When we rip the mask off 
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we find it is the same old, inconsistent, and untenable pro- 
gram of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover administrations, 
namely, to attribute all of our troubles to surpluses and 
overproduction and to cure the ill by cutting down the acre- 
age instead of controlling the seasonable surpluses that 
invariably are produced. 

These blustering- cockahoops are still handing to the 
American people the same old humbugs and apple sauce. 
The manner of presentation has changed, but the substance 
and theory remain the same. 

Mr. Speaker, the remedy I propose is the same one that I 
have advocated for 12 years. This remedy is sound, tenable, 
and consistent. It is based on the elementals which have 
made the National Recovery Administration a success with 
labor and with producers. It is predicated upon the con- 
clusions reached by the illustrious Chinaman 5,000 years ago. 
It contains no bizarre frills, fanceries, fripperies, or gewgaws. 
It recognizes the indisputable fact that the root of this 
great American tree, namely, agriculture, is mortally injured. 
The leaves have fallen. The branches are breaking away, 
and unless the injury to the root is repaired, and that soon, 
this giant oak in the forest of nations, known as “ the United 
States of America”, will topple with a crash that will rock 
the universe. 

To repair the root, agriculture, means that agriculture 
must be placed upon the same solid base that industry has 
been placed on by the National Recovery Administration. 
That is, to guarantee to the farmer cost of production plus 
a reasonable profit for every bushel of wheat that he pro- 
duces, for every bushel of corn that he raises, for every 
pound of pork that he sells, for every pound of beef, of 
mutton, and of butter, milk, and poultry products that he 
sends to the market to feed the milling multitudes of the 
cities, and for every pound of cotton and wool that he sends 
to the cotton gins and into the textile factories to clothe the 
backs of the teeming millions in the urban centers. 

This is not difficult. It is not complicated. It is not tech- 
nical. It does not require the services of professors, doc- 
tors, and dreamers. It needs only the application of 
common horse sense, which can be best gained from the 
farmer and not from those who farm the farmer. It will 
take into consideration the undeniable fact that it costs the 
farmer $1.25 a bushel to raise wheat, that it costs him 8 
cents a pound to produce hogs, that it costs him 10 cents a 
pound to produce cattle, and that it costs him 15 cents a 
pound to raise cotton. 

It costs him whether he be located on the rolling prairies 
of the Middle West, in the semiarid regions of the North- 
west and Southwest, or the rock-bound hills of the New 
England States, or in the white, cotton-bedecked plantations 
of the South, 25 cents a pound to produce butter fat and $2 
per hundredweight of milk. 

It would recognize the justice of fixing the prices of farm 
products on a basis of 8 hours per day, 5 days a week, 
40 or 50 cents an hour for the farmer’s labor, the same as we 
have done through the N.R.A. for the industrial laborer and 
craftsman. 

Give the farmer an honest wage. Give him a decent liv- 
ing. Give him cost of production plus a reasonable profit, 
and he will pay his taxes then; he will pay his debts; he 
will buy the commodities of life; he will buy shoes; he will 
buy clothing; he will buy a radio: he will buy an automo- 
bile; he will buy furniture; and perhaps he will buy some 
of the rectified products of the post-prohibition era. 

I understand that a speculative firm in New York owns 
2,000,000 bales of cotton. This 2,000,000 bales is enough to 
control the market, enough to make the pendulum swing up 
or down as those speculators and gamblers desire. In the 
past it has been enough to prevent the passage of an equi- 
table cotton bill. The gamblers who own it are loath to 
part with it—they hold it for a higher market. 

Under the Bankhead cotton bill they will be forced to part 
with it at the same price that real growers and the farmers 
receive for their products. With the passage of these 
2,000,000 bales of cotton into the processing mechanistics of 
the textile industry, the baneful influence will be removed 
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from the market, and the price of cotton to the farmers will 
rise. 
For years and for decades the speculators on the New 
York Cotton Exchange held in their slimy hands the des- 
tinies of the cotton farmers of the South big and little, 
high and low. With the passage of this bill, we relieve for- 
ever the cotton farmer of this country from the strangling 
clutches of these modern racketeers. 

The Bankhead bill is sound in principle. It is based upon 
the elementals of the old McNary-Haugen bill, which I, as 
vice chairman of the committee of 22, helped to pass twice 
in the Congress of the United States, and which bill was 
twice vetoed by Calvin Coolidge. 

It is based upon the truism that man cannot control pro- 
duction. He may control acreage, but God Almighty alone 
controls production. To those who disbelieve this state- 
ment, to those who are inclined to doubt it; to the sophists, 
theorists, Wall Street lawyers, and crackpots who do not 
subscribe to this doctrine, I will say to them, Go out and 
commune with God Almighty. See how the great Creator 
warms and moistens the soil that causes the germ to sprout.” 
Just a few days ago, grains of wheat were taken out of an 
ancient tomb in Egypt. These grains of wheat were 4,000 
years old. Yet a great British farmer took those grains of 
wheat, sowed them in his land. They are sprouting and will 
grow now, and after 4,000 years of time, will bring forth 
food and bread to those people who need them most. 

The Creator alone can, and does, regulate the amount of 
sunshine, the amount of rainfall—He it is who directs the 
withering hand of the killing frost, who dries up the heavens, 
who makes the sun to shine as bf shimmering brass, and the 
earth to appear as a bed of ashes. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, simply because we raise more bushels of 
wheat than we can consume, merely because of the va- 
garies of nature, we produce 20 percent more pork in 1 year 
than we can consume, is no reason why the producer thereof 
should be penalized. It is no reason why he should reduce 
his acreage one fourth. It is no reason why he should sell 
off his brood sows, because in that event we might have a 
one-half crop or a one-fourth crop of wheat the following 
year. In the winter the wheat-production field might be 
such that practically no crop at all would be produced be- 
cause of extremely cold temperature, without snow covering 
for protection and due to continued freezes and thaws, it 
heaves the wheat out of the ground. In the cases of the pig 
crop during February, March, and April, when sows farrow 
their young, it might be cold and blustery and the pigs 
would freeze to death. It might be that it would be rainy 
and sloppy outside and the sows and their litter would 
necessarily have to be kept indoors until the weather 
cleared up. The pigs would nestle in dry warm pens. They 
would nurse the sows and, through lack of exercise, get 
fatty degeneration of the heart, commonly known as 
“thumps.” The farmer would see his little pigs stand up 
and pump like a bellows for breath, and the next morning 
he would find them dead in their nest. In certain seasons, 
too, his pigs when weaned, immediately become the victims 
of internal parasites, worms and vermin, which without 
proper treatment eventually kill them and even with proper 
treatment always stunt them; then as these pigs go along 
toward maturity they may get such contagious and infec- 
tious diseases as swine plague, cholera, hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia, commonly known as the flu“, all of which diseases 
have a high mortality rate and cut into the farmers’ herds 
and production like a pestilence. 

Oh, no, we cannot depend on plowing under the cotton 
or killing the pregnant brood sows or killing the little pigs, 
or cutting down the number of sows to be kept over the next 
year, or reducing the meat acreage, or cutting down the 
corn acreage, to control or regulate the production of cereal 
crops and livestock commodities. 

We can and must control the amount of the crop that 
moves to market. In the past, our exportations have never 
averaged more than 15 percent of the whole crop. This 15 
percent which is sold in foreign markets, in the open market, 
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of Europe, in competition with the peasant labor of Russia, 
in competition with the peon and mexicano labor of South 
America, in competition with the coolie labor of China, 
India, and Japan, in competition with the bushwhacker labor 
of Australia, not only determines the price of that part of 
the farm commodity sold in those foreign markets, but it 
fixes as well the price of all that proportion of the same 
commodity that is consumed in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Thus the farmers, being forced to follow such an incon- 
sistent and sophistical policy, has caused their staples to 
topple and decline in value, has caused their morale to 
descend and gravitate to the low level of the foreign labor 
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liberately violated the purpose, the intent, and the plain 
mandate of the Farm Mortgage Act of 1933. This act says 
in unmistakable terms that values shall be based upon the 
land valuations of 1909 to 1914. These mandates of Con- 
gress have been ignored and repudiated by officials, by sub- 
ordinates, by understrappers, and by so-called “ appraisers ” 
of the Farm Credit Administration. The personnel of this 
Farm Credit Administration today is W. I. Myers, governor; 
W. Forbes Morgan, deputy governor; A. S. Goss, land-bank 
commissioner; P. L. Gaddis, chief of the appraisal division. 
These men are responsible for the acts of their subordinates; 
they are responsible for the appointments and for the con- 


heretofore mentioned, and is responsible for the downfall and | tinued services of men unfriendly to the administration, of 


subversion of the basic industry, agriculture, in this, the | 


most productive country the sun has ever shone upon. 

The remedy is apparent. Even to the laymen the cor- 
rective is visible. Even to the most uninformed it is patent. 
We must permit only that portion of the crop which can be 
consumed by ourselves or which can be exported at profit- 
able prices abroad, to move to the terminal markets. That is 
the fundamental laid down in this bill, that is the principle 
and the foundation that should apply to the sale of wheat. 
It should apply to the sale of corn, of hogs, of cattle, and of 
dairy products. It should apply to the sale of poultry prod- 
ucts. It should apply to the sale of wool. Then and then 
only can the farmer be assured of cost of production from 
year to year. Then and then only can his purchasing 
power be restored. Then and then only can he pay his 
taxes and interest on his mortgage. Then and then only, 
when purchasing power and debt-paying power is fully 
restored to American agriculture, normally reported to be 
40 percent of the Nation’s purchasing power and debt-pay- 
ing power, can the Nation be assured of a certain, per- 
manent, durable prosperity for all. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, just as the farmer has been dominated, in- 
fluenced, and economically strangled by the speculators in 
the sale of his goods, so has he been crucified and emascu- 
lated by the banker, the 36-percent loan sharks, and other 
money lenders. Not only have the rates of interest been 
extortionately high, not only have these money-lending 
swindlers and racketeers robbed the farmer of $50,000,- 
000,000 in the decline of the values of his land, not only 
have they robbed him of another $50,000,000,000 in causing 
the selling prices of his products to decline year by year since 
1921, but, like the Shylocks they are, they have followed him 
like gray wolves, grotesque specters of the night, trailing 
him, dogging him, waiting for the time when his vitality is 
at the lowest ebb, his morale down to zero, and his finances 
exhausted and wiped out, to pounce upon him with the 
money lenders’ strangling cord and foreclose his farm, fore- 
close his home, foreclose his livestock, foreclose his farm 
machinery and equipment, and then foreclose the birth- 
right of his posterity to enjoy peace, happiness, and freedom 
as our forefathers did and as the Constitution of the United 
States decreed. 

We Members of Congress thought that we had written a 
new Declaration of Independence when we passed the Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933. We believed that we had thrown 
away forever, into Stygian depths, this bloody, strangling 
cord of the Shylocks. We talked of a new deal for the 
farmer, when he might retire at night, free from worries, 
free from care, and free from fear of foreclosure and con- 
fiscation of his property. The President of the United States 
asked for the passage of this act, inspired by the same 
thoughts and beliefs that we Members in Congress had. 
The President of the United States, too, believed that a new 
and brighter day was dawning for these countless toilers who 
give us our daily bread to eat and clothes to wear. 

Mr. Speaker, woe be to the day, however, when this mag- 
nificent law and the funds appropriated by Congress were 
turned over to the tender mercies of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, which is made up not of farmers, not of men in 
sympathy with the farmers, not of men who understand 
the problems of the farmer, but of men from the State of 
New York, but of men who were only graduates from the 
schools of dreamers and crystal gazers, men who have de- 


men hostile to the administration and to the new deal. 
Of men who have no knowledge whatsoever of land values; 
of men who never farmed a day in all their lives; of men 
who would not recognize a good Ohio cornfield if they met 
one in the middle of the road. 

I have, on previous occasions, on the floor of this House, 
pointed out in no uncertain language, the kind of men that 
are acting as appraisers in Ohio. I have given their names. 
Their names are in the CONGRESSIONAL Recor», together with 
their ages, with their life history, with their disqualifications 
to hold these positions, with their discrimination and utter 
lack of sympathy with the farmers, whom the Congress com- 
manded them to serve and serve speedily. 

Hundreds of letters are in my files, not only from my own 
State of Ohio, but from many other States. There are let- 
ters in my files of complaints. There are letters of protests. 
There are letters that would turn a heart of stone to sym- 
pathy. There are letters that would bring tears to eyes that 
are as dry as the desert of Sahara. There are letters which 
would arouse human sympathy in the most hardened, the 
most cold-blooded individual who ever trampled underfoot 
human rights for the iron-shod heel of property rights. My 
office daily is the recipient of dozens of letters. Even to this 
day these letters prove conclusively that farms worth $100 
an acre in 1929 are being refused loans of $25 an acre. It 
shows that these half-baked appraisers and crackpots are 
turning down loans of worthy hard-working farmers for 
$30 an acre, These letters cite cases of aged couples and 
white-haired fathers and broken-hearted widows who are 
having their farms legally stolen, taken away from them for- 
ever, and then they must consign themselves to relatives, to 
charity, or to the poorhouse because of the damnable con- 
spiracy, inefficiency, and heartlessness of this so-called 
“Farm Credit Administration.” 

Mr. Speaker, in many of these pathetic cases, I have been 
able to obtain reappraisals and granting of loans where re- 
fusals have been made, through the courtesy, through the 
cooperation, through the knowledge, and through the sym- 
pathy and understanding of the former president of the 
Louisville Land Bank and of the general agent for the Farm 
Credit Administration, Mr. Ernest Rice. In other cases 
transmitted to the officials, usually replied to, usually an- 
swered by the first assistant, second assistant, third assist- 
ant, or some other underling in this aggregation of crystal 
gazers that blatantly and brazenly boast of their reasons for 
rejecting the loans of these distressed people, by saying that 
they are too old, that the farm is run down, that it is in 
bad repair, that the soil is depleted, that at present price 
levels the farm will not pay overhead, taxes, keep the family 
located thereon, and cannot pay off the loan; facts which 
are well known by every farm lad of school age, but which 
these misfits have just discovered after obtaining authorita- 
tive appointment and fat salaries with the Government. 

Why, certainly, you and I and every other Member of this 
Congress know that there is not a farm from coast to coast 
and Gulf to Lake, but what is run down, but what is in the 
need of repairs, but what the soil is not depleted after 13 
years of continued ruinous prices. Everybody knows that 
at prevailing prices—3-cent hogs, 4-cent cattle, 8-cent 
chickens, and 10-cent-a-dozen eggs, and other commodities 
in like proportion—that no farmer can pay taxes, interest on 
the mortgage, operating expenses, overhead, keep the family, 
and make money. 
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It was because of these very unprecedented and bankrupt 
conditions of the American farmer that Congress passed the 
Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 at the request of the President 
of the United States of America, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
We passed this act to relieve these people, to take over their 
mortgages, give them the valuations of 1909-14 at low rates 
of interest, so they could then begin to pull themselves out 
of the slough of despond and the quagmires of bankruptcy. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp, and to include 
therein a letter from Mr. Graham. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object to the 
letter. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the lady from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] have 3 
minutes in which to address the House. I shall object to 
passing by unanimous consent without due consideration 
any resolution the lady may offer, but I think she has a 
right to be heard as a Member of Congress. This is our 
forum. I think she ought to be allowed to speak. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]? 

Mr. CARPENTER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
CONTESTED ELECTION—WILLIAM c. FOX v. WILLIAM L. HIGGINS 


Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Elections No. 3, 
submitted the following privileged resolution (H.Res. 296) 
(Rept. No. 894), from that committee on the contested elec- 
tion of William C. Fox v. William L. Higgins, for printing 
under the rule: 

House Resolution 296 (Rept. No. 894) 


Resolved, That William C. Fox is not entitled to a seat in the 
House of Representatives of the Seventy-third Congress from the 
Second Congressional District of the State of Connecticut. 

Resolved, That William L. Higgins is entitled to a seat in the 
House of Representatives of the Seventy-third Congress from the 
Second Congressional District of the State of Connecticut. 


EXCISE TAX UPON COCONUT AND SESAME OILS 


Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
extend my own remarks in the Rrecorp, and I ask unanimous 
consent for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
lady from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, when the rey- 
enue bill, H.R. 7835, was before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, I submitted an 
amendment to section 602 thereof, the purpose of which was 
to confine the application of the 5 cerits per pound excise tax 
on coconut oil and sesame oil to the usage of these oils in 
edible products. In connection with this amendment, I de- 
sire to set forth my views in general in relation to the matter 
of imported oils and fats which are used in competition with 
dairy products produced in the United States. I also desire 
to give something of the history of my association with ac- 
tivities designed to secure protection for the American pro- 
ducers of dairy products against the competition of foreign 
oils and fats. 

Under date of November 29, 1933, I wrote to the President 
of the United States suggesting that he levy an embargo 
against the importation of all foreign oils and fats entering 
into the United States. The President received my com- 
munication and referred it to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for a report. Under date of January 5 a memorandum pre- 
pared by the Secretary of Agriculture was forwarded to me. 
This report pointed out that nearly two thirds of the coco- 
nut oil consumed in the United States was used for inedible 
purposes, chiefly for soap making, and that an embargo on 
coconut oil would work severe hardship on those industries 
consuming it in such cases. It was further pointed out that 
the Philippine Islands are an important export outlet for 
American products, including especially products of agri- 
cultural origin. In 1929, the report stated, our exports of 
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cotton goods to the Philippines were valued at $15,848,000; 
of wheat flour, $4,348,000; of dairy products, $3,035,000; of 
tobaceo products, $3,151,000; and of various other products 
of agricultural origin amounts of no inconsiderable value. 
For cotton cloth and for condensed and evaporated milk, 
the Philippines are our leading export market. 

The Secretary of Agriculture further stated that to meet 
the situation confronting the dairymen it would not be nec- 
essary to impose an embargo upon coconut oil. In this con- 
nection we must all agree that while a 5 cents per pound 
excise tax on coconut oil could be absorbed by the oleomar- 
garine manufacturer, there is no doubt whatever but that a 
tax of this size would be practically an embargo in the case 
of the soap manufacturer, the rubber-tire manufacturer, and 
the tanners of leather who are the chief industrial users of 
coconut oil. I would hardly consider it advisable to lower 
the tax on coconut oil when used in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine or other edible products, as our American butter- 
makers need this much protection against the competition 
of coconut oil when used in edible products. 

When the excise tax of 5 cents per pound was proposed, 
I began to receive numerous complaints from my congres- 
sional district and from elsewhere in the State of Indiana 
as well as from hospitals, women’s clubs, laundry owners, 
soap makers, housewives, and others. These complaints 
were made not because of the fact that the tax was being 
applied to coconut oil used for edible purposes, such as the 
manufacture of oleomargarine, but because it was applied to 
coconut oil for industrial purposes, chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of soap. The resultant burden, they stated, would be 
most injurious to the consumers of soap and, in the case of 
the small soap makers, absolutely ruinous. 

From other Members of Congress I ascertained that there 
Was an enormous wave of consumer protest arising against 
the excise tax on coconut oil. I came to the conclusion 
that the American dairyman and buttermaker stood every 
chance of losing his opportunity to secure the protection 
which he so ardently desires against coconut oil’s going into 
oleomargarine, when the revenue bill reached the Senate, if 
the application of the tax applied to coconut oil for indus- 
trial purposes was not eliminated. Accordingly, I submitted 
my amendment which would exempt the coconut oil con- 
sumed in the United States, in the making of soap, rubber 
auto tires, and the tanning of leather, from the tax. These 
industries account for 70 percent of the total consumption. 
The remaining 30 percent which goes into edible products 
would bear the full burden of the 5 cents per pound tax. 

It is well known in Congress that I have a very definite 
interest in all forms of agriculture. I have been a farmer 
for many years. I am especially interested in the welfare 
of the dairymen and the.creameries. I know the problems 
of the housewife. I felt that I had an opportunity to help 
them all. 

I held conferences with the leading soap manufacturers in 
America and also the leading creameries in the Indiana area. 
The soap manufacturers advised me that they were willing 
to have all the oils and fats which they imported denatured 
or rendered unfit for food. I submitted this idea to Mr. 
H. C. Glick, president of the Midwest Producers Creameries, 
Inc., a cooperative association composed of many thousands 
of producers of butter fat in the four principal dairy States 
in the Midwest. Mr. Glick advised me that in his opinion 
the proposal was possessed of a lot of merit. 

On January 21 of this year I met with the officers and 
directors of Mr. Glick’s association at the Hotel Claypool 
in Indianapolis. I discussed every angle of the situation 
with them. They agreed that they could see no reason why 
the American dairyman and buttermaker in his effort to 
secure protection against imported oleomargarine ingre- 
dients should cause an extra burden to be levied upon con- 
sumers of soap and other industrial products of which the 
farmer is one of the principal buyers. They stated to me 
that they did not want their soap bills increased; that soap 
was an essential in the maintenance of cleanliness and sani- 
tation in a creamery and the dairymen’s establishments. 
On my return to Washington from the conference in In- 
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dianapolis, I ascertained that it was impractical in connec- 
tion with the impending revenue bill to offer an amendment 
that coconut oil be denatured. There is a denaturing pro- 
vision in the Tariff Act of 1930. It is incorporated in para- 
graph 1732 thereof. This denaturing provision could not be 
made use of as it would have required an amendment of the 
1930 Tariff Act, whereas the excise tax on coconut oil con- 
cerns only the revenue act. Accordingly, I reached the 
conclusion that the application of the proposed tax solely 
to the edible oils and fats would result almost in the same 
benefit to American dairymen and butter makers as though 
the coconut oil were denatured. At least, it was a practical 
and immediately available opportunity to help the American 
butter maker—one for which we would not be obliged to wait 
until tariff revision. 

Still seeking to find if the American farmer butter maker 
has any concern in the coconut-oil matter from a point of 
view other than as a producer of butter fat, I examined into 
the matter of the production of tallow. I referred to the 
Packers’ Encyclopedia, or the Blue Book of the American 
Meat Packing Industry. I found that from a 1,000-pound 
steer the meat packer secured only 5.36 pounds of inedible 
tallow. The balance, it appears, the packer leaves on the 
carcass in order that he may procure the meat price for it. 
Thus the farmer secures the meat price from the final con- 
sumer for every pound of tallow which he produces with 
the exception of this 5.36 pounds of inedible tallow which is 
unavoidably removed from the carcass in the packing house. 
This amount of tallow represents the sum total of the beef 
raiser’s interest in the matter of inedible oils and fats. He 
has no interest in the tallow which is reclaimed from the 
garbage pails of the cities. 

It is true that the garbage-pail-tallow processors have 
been endeavoring to inject themselves into the farm dairy 
and butter-making picture. They have presented their case 
to Congress. But there is no possible connection between 
this refuse material collected from the restaurants, boarding 
houses, hotels, and the men on the farm. On every pound 
of it the farmer has received the meat price from the con- 
sumer. Even the few meat scraps which the renderers of 
refuse fats collect from the butcher shops is cut off the 
meat after it has been weighed out and sold to the 
consumers. 

I find, moreover, that coconut oil is not used in the manu- 
facture of soap, rubber auto tires, or in the tanning of 
leather for any purpose for which tallow could be employed. 
Coconut oil is used in all these products, I am informed 
by chemists, because of its lauric-acid content, and I am 
further informed that there is not a vestige of lauric acid in 
tallow or any other domestically produced oil or fat. It is 
the lauric-acid content of coconut oil which gives soap its 
free-lathering properties. We women who use washing ma- 
chines in the home, know that we could not wash clothes 
efficiently without free-lathering soap. If we gave up our 
coconut-oil soaps, we would have to go back to the washtub 
and scrubbing- board method of doing our own laundry work. 

I find from the report of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion that the usage of coconut oil in soaps in the United 
States has not been at the expense of domestically produced 
oils and fats. In 1912, we used 600,000,000 pounds of domestic 
oils and fats in the manufacture of soap. In 1932, according 
to a report of the Bureau of the Census, we used practically 
900,000,000 pounds, an increase of 50 percent. This shows 
that the coconut oil which soap makers use is carrying our 
domestic oils and fats into consumption rather than crowd- 
ing them out of consumption in the soap kettle. These 
smaller soapmakers in the State of Indiana told me that 
coconut oil is the only raw material which they can purchase 
on a basis of equality with the larger soapmakers. If the 
tax is levied on coconut oil, they believe it will snuff out their 
existence. Since the tariff upon 90 percent of the soap pro- 
duced in the United States is only 15 percent ad valorem, 
it is obvious that if my amendment is not accepted, Cana- 
dian and European soap manufacturers will dispossess our 
domestic soap manufacturers of their American market be- 
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cause the proposed tax on coconut oil is far higher than the 
existing tariffs on soap. 

Representatives of the automobile-tire manufacturers and 
the tanner’s oil producers tell me that if the tax is levied 
they will be forced to go into Canada and manufacture the 
products which they require from coconut oil and ship them 
to the United States for use in the manufacture of auto 
tires and leathers. There is, of course, no reason why Amer- 
ican labor should not be allowed to continue to do this work 
in the United States. It is to our American dairymen and 
buttermakers’ best interest that they be allowed to continue 
to do so. If they can work, they can buy the American 
dairymen’s and butter makers’ products. 

I want to protect our American dairymen and creamery- 
men. I want to accord needed protection to all my farm 
constituents, but I know that they would not want me to 
inflict a grave injustice upon the consumer and other impor- 
tant branches of industry. In fact they have told me so. In 
the light of all this, I sincerely believe that the amendment 
which I have introduced will be a most happy solution to 
the present situation. The American dairyman and butter- 
maker will get protection against foreign oils and fats, which 
he might not be able to obtain unless an amendment such as 
mine is adopted. My amendment reads as follows: 

To amend Sec. 602, Par. (a), line 15, as follows: Strike out 
the comma after the word sale and insert the following language: 
“as a food product intended for human consumption,” so that the 
sentence reads: “ For the purposes of this section, the term ‘ first 
domestic processing’ means the first use in the United States, in 
the manufacture or production of an article intended for sale as 
a food product for human consumption, of the article with 
respect to which the tax is imposed.” (Italics mine.) 


I invite our dairymen, creamerymen, and buttermakers 
from the State of Indiana, and of the entire Nation, if they 
wish to do so, to write to me and advise me as to whether or 
not, in their belief, my method of approaching a solution of 
this manner of securing protection for them is correct and 
practical. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 15 minutes on the proper place of the 
N. R. A. in the recovery program, to proceed without inter- 
ruption to conclusion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I shall not object if the House will grant 
me 5 minutes in which to discuss the air-mail situation. It 
is a very serious one. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray]? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAY. Is it the proper time for me to announce that 
I will enter the air-mail contest myself in order to gain a 
proper status for recognition as a belligerent and thereby 
safeguard myself from the dangers and hazard of a neutral 
or noncombatant? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 


COTTON CONTROL ACT 


Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 
292. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H.R. 8402, a bill to place the cotton industry on a sound 
commercial basis, to prevent unfair competition and practices in 
putting cotton into the channels of interstate and foreign com- 
merce, to provide funds for paying additional benefits under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
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for amendment the Committee shall rise and the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit, with or without instruc- 
tions. 


Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, pending the consideration of 
the resolution, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Marti], who will control the time for 
the minority. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this resolution is to make in 
order the consideration of H.R. 8402, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], and known as the 
cotton- control measure.” The rule provides for open con- 
sideration with 8 hours of debate, to be confined to the bill, 
and the bill is subject to amendment. I make that explana- 
tion in order that the House may know that its consideration 
is subject to any change the judgment of the House may 
see proper to impose upon it. 

The provisions of the Bankhead bill pertain to the cotton- 
producing area of our country. 

While it is true that any control of farm products neces- 
sarily manifests itself on the business structure, the cotton 
producers find it is necessary to change the voluntary system 
which the Secretary of Agriculture originally contemplated 
placing on the reduction program in order to effectuate his 
purpose of stabilizing the prices of cotton commodities. 

The conditions in the cotton area, Mr. Speaker, are pe- 
culiar as compared with conditions in other areas and with 
respect to other basic farm crops. If there is an overpro- 
duction of wheat, while that necessarily manifests itself im- 
mediately on the price structure however, through the op- 
erations of natural conditions the value of the product de- 
teriorates rapidly; and there is some little hope to be held 
out to the producers through the natural elimination of the 
surplus. This is not true, however, with respect to cotton, 
for when properly baled and properly warehoused there is 
no deterioration of the cotton, either in the grade or in the 
staple, whether it remains there 1 year or 10. Hence, every 
bale of cotton produced in excess of the world’s demand for 
American cotton is that much cotton that must be dealt 
with in the commerce of future years and influences the 
prices for such subsequent production. 

From reports emanating from the Department of Agri- 
culture we know that the consumption of American cotton 
has been reduced from 15,000,000 bales in the course of a 
10-year period to 11,500,000 bales, with the result that we 
have today piled up at our ports and in the warehouses 
practically 10,000,000 bales of surplus cotton. This is tanta- 
mount to a world supply of American cotton for a full year, 
even though we failed to plant one single seed. The effect 
of the reduction campaign of the past year was to diminish 
the surplus to about 10,000,000 bales. At the beginning of 
that activity we had about 12,500,000 bales of surplus cotton. 
So we find it is necessary to make a drastic reduction in 
cotton production. 

We started on the theory of voluntary action and, be it 
said to the credit of the rank and file of cotton producers, 
they patriotically joined in the program, and to the extent 
that they committed themselves, they religiously observe that 
committment; but, Mr. Speaker, there is an element engaged 
in the production of cotton that is independent of the sources 
of financing available to the average producer. We can 
use coercive means on the average cotton farmer, for it is 
necessary that he go to a governmental agency for financial 
help. We can employ coercive measures on these men; but 
the large element who own broad acres, who are independent 
of such sources of financial aid, unfortunately, through the 
urge of selfish interest, are inclined to disregard the volun- 
tary agreements through which we were undertaking to 
effect the reductions inaugurated by our Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is a known fact that fertilizer, to the extent of 100 
percent over the use of the past year, has been contracted 
for largely for use in cotton production. Another factor 
that is worthy of mention is that the use of fertilizer, 
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the use of narrow rows, and intensive cultivation may effect 
great increases in the production of cotton even on the 
reduced acreage; and, if the report be true that 100 percent 
additional fertilizer purchases have been made, then we are 
faced with a dangerous threat to our whole reduction cam- 
paign, without the employment of compulsory measures, 
The man who refuses to act in concert with his fellow man 
for mutual interest is not entitled to any consideration. 
It is for the salvation of the people producing cotton that 
this campaign be made a success, and production brought 
within limits so that the price of the product can be rea- 
sonably controlled. 

It has been suggested that danger will result from the 
program through increasing values to an inordinate height. 
There is no such danger. We realize that when the value of 
products increase there is a natural incentive to competing 
countries to increase production. This in itself is a limita- 
tion on the amount of value that can be sustained and 
provides a self-executing governor on the price structure. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I cannot yield at the present time. To 
give you an illustration, we have in our vast southern area 
a climate in many instances approximating that of the 
magnificent Golden State whence comes my friend who was 
just on his feet. We can produce the major crops of the 
Nation there, but we are not induced to do so because we 
realize that if we used our cotton acreage for the purpose 
of producing wheat or corn that we would destroy not only 
the market for our own corn but, as well, that of our neigh- 
bor who can produce nothing but corn. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. That brings us down to the crux of the 
real difficulty with this bill. If it is passed in its present 
form, then the Government will have the right to say toa 
farmer who owns his own land: “ You shall not raise more 
than a certain number of bales of cotton on this land, and 
on the land which you do not plant cotton you shall not 
raise corn, hay, or dairy feed”, and so forth. In other words, 
it puts the farmer in a strait-jacket as to what he shall do 
with his own land not planted in cotton. 

Mr. DRIVER... And he ought to be in a strait-jacket if, 
when he comes before this Congress appealing for regula- 
tions to give reasonable value to his product, he refuses to 
restrict or diminish the quantity of other basic commodities. 

Mr. RANKIN. It would go so far as to not permit him to 
raise a field of corn or other crops necessary for his family 
and his cattle; it leaves him with vacant idle lands to pay 
taxes on and leaves him in a situation where he is worse 
off than he is now. 

Mr. DRIVER. We have provided for a processing tax to 
pay the expense of this operation; and the man who is not 
permitted to utilize that land in competition with the other 
products of the country has received a rental value for his 
land and has no legitimate right to complain when he is 
restricted from using the land for the purpose of increasing 
the principal crops in competition with other areas that 
today are in exactly the same condition as the southern 
cotton farmer. 

Mr. RANKIN. If this bill passes with that provision in 
it, it will destroy the value of farm land in the South. 

Mr. DRIVER. I differ with the gentleman. If we can 
pass this bill and get a reasonable price for our cotton and 
reasonably stabilize the cotton industry by removing the 
surplus now smothering us, the utilization of the acreage 
for cotton permitted in this bill will enable the people to 
make more money and to place themselves in a better eco- 
nomic position than they are now or have been for the years 
in which they planted enormous acreage and failed to find 
a profitable market for their product. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, the gentleman represents a dif- 
ferent class of farmers from what I do. My farmers do not 
live by cotton alone. Whenever you say to a farmer that 
he shall only raise a certain number of bales of cotton on 
the land he has been planting in cotton and that he cannot 
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plant any corn, hay, and foodstuffs, you absolutely do that 
man more harm with the other provisions than could do him 
good. It will destroy his land value. 

Mr. DRIVER. This program is based on cotton acreage. 
It will not affect the lands employed for hay and grain crops 
heretofore. 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not say all of it. 

Mr. DRIVER. This is based on future cotton acreage and 
does not include other than acreage planted in cotton. This 
means taking his production over an average number of 
years and allotting to him the amount of cotton that he 
may produce and place in commerce in proportion to his 
neighbor’s, and he will still use his accustomed acreage for 
the growing of corn and other crops for his immediate con- 
sumption and for feed purposes. He may continue to use 
his acreage for hay, for garden crops, and so forth. This 
only reduces his cotton acreage. 

Another requirement of the bill is that before it is placed 
in operation 6624 percent of those engaged in the industry 
must express approval of the plan. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. I am inclined to follow the majority 
voice of the representatives of the South who are affected 
by this bill. For that reason I would like to know if the 
gentleman can give us some information as to what per- 
centage of the southern representatives are inclined to favor 
this bill. 

Mr. DRIVER. I am unable to answer the gentleman's 
question except by way of an indication. From the com- 
munications I have from the cotton growers in one of the 
largest producing cotton districts in the United States, 95 
percent of the expressions are in favor of compulsory con- 
trol as outlined in this bill. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. I would be inclined to follow the repre- 
sentatives of the Southern States if the majority of them 
are in favor of the bill. Under those circumstances I would 
probably vote for the bill. 

Mr. DRIVER. My home county is the largest cotton- 
producing unit in the United States. The district is largely 
in the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River and a 
large cotton producer. The people are intensely interested 
in the program. I may say on their behalf that during the 
campaign of last fall but few farmers in the district failed 
to join with their neighbors in making the campaign an ef- 
fective one; yet we always find a few who stand out. It is 
very much the attitude we found when we undertook to re- 
adjust our debts in the reclamation areas. On account of 
the uncertainty of the value of the equities of the landowners 
in those districts and to get a basis for refinancing the prop- 
erty, it became necessary to appeal to this body for a meas- 
ure for refinancing, and we secured the same, but now find 
we are up against a wall in connection with refinancing 
operations due to the fact that the 10 percent scattered over 
the face of the earth cannot be reached, and therefore the 
attitude of that small majority denied the home owners in 
these areas the benefits of the relief acts that Congress 
passed in good faith for them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I notice the committee has tried to meet 
all conditions, but paragraph (c) of section 8 attempts to 
exempt counties where during the last 3 years there has 
been an unprecedented drought. It so happens that in 
about 60 counties of central west Texas in the years 1929 
and 1930 there was an unprecedented drought when even 
the grass would not grow. Practically nothing was pro- 
duced. I do not think this paragraph (c) of section 8 should 
stand. It ought to go back 5 years instead of 3, otherwise 
it would do a great injustice to 60 fine counties in west 
Texas. 

Mr. DRIVER. There is no doubt that this bill could pos- 
sibly be amended and some valuable additions made. I have 
no doubt that when the gentleman raises a plea for the 
benefit of those unfortunate farmers he will meet a ready 
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Mr. BLANTON. The West Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
which embraces the territory from Fort Worth nearly 700 
miles west to El Paso, in behalf of these 60 counties, states 
that it will hurt materially the farmers in said 60 counties, 
and be unjust to them, if this bill goes into effect, with 
paragraph (c) of section 8 limited to only 3 years. It should 
be 5 years. 

Mr. DRIVER. There is no doubt but what we will pass 
a measure which is fair and just to all. I have no doubt 
that in certain sections exceptional conditions exist, and 
while this is not the time to thoroughly present the particu- 
lar provisions of the bill, I have examined the situation 
carefully and I may say to the gentleman from Texas that 
the committee has worked laboriously to ascertain the true 
situation. They have put in some liberalizing amendments 
which will fairly meet the demands of the cotton producers. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. KELLER. Is it not true that exactly the same sort 
of regulations asked for in this bill have been applied to the 
other business of the country, or at least in the process of 
being applied? A 

Mr. DRIVER. Yes; and I hope the program will con- 
tinue until we dispose of the surplus and stabilize values, 
which will make it profitable to continue in agricultural 
pursuits. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time, and yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
my purpose to oppose the adoption of this rule. There is no 
occasion for this. The rule is an open one, gives liberal de- 
bate, and presents the opportunity for amendment and re- 
committal. It is a new deal for the House, for which 
the minority is profoundly grateful, and hopes it will be 
adopted in the days that are to come. [Applause.] 

I rise in opposition to the measure, because I am opposed 
to granting this subsidy by the methods to be employed. 
First, may I say that I appreciate the motives that prompted 
my good friend the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] in offering this measure. For 10 years I have been 
privileged to enjoy his friendship, and I know there is no 
finer, fairer, or able man sitting on either side of the aisle 
than the gentleman from Alabama. [Applause.] I know he 
is actuated in this measure by a genuine desire to serve his 
distressed people, and with that I am in thorough sympathy. 

I regret I do not believe the proposal will accomplish 
what he seeks. While it may give temporary relief, eventu- 
ally it will cause people to be thrown out of employment and 
will cause many heartaches in the Southland. 

What is the question before the House today? I believe 
the question we are going to answer is this, Shall we take 
advantage of the distress of the American farmer and sell 
him into eternal bondage? Shall we put the American 
farmer into the hands of the arbitrary bureaucrats here in 
Washington? 

If it were not for the distress he would not be here, and 
when you take advantage of that distress and put him 
under absolute control of the Washington bureaucracy you 
are jeopardizing his future and doing him a great injury. 
You are placing him in perpetual serfdom because unques- 
tionably if you take full control of prices, that policy will 
be continued and in the long run will be most detrimental 
to the farmer. 

If the Government can control the production of cotton 
down to each plot of land, then the Government can and 
will eventually control all the crop and livestock produc- 
tion on every foot of land. Cotton happens to be the first 
commodity singled out for the great adventure, but eventu- 
ally it will be expanded to include every commodity. A 
bureaucracy greedy for power will take care of the growth 
of the system. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Not just now. If you 
deprive the farmer of the control of his land, he has lost 
title to the land. He will not be any better off than the 
peasant in Russia, who can control his soil but has no 
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ownership. Ownership to be of any value must convey the 
right to do with your land what you actually want to do. 
In this legislation you are going to remove the control of 
the farmer over his own land. 

Is this not too big a price for the American farmer to 
pay for relief? Give him relief, by all means, but let not 
the price of relief be the depriving of the farmer of his 
independence and self-respect. 

I bslieve ultimately the proposal will be tragic in its results. 
We are asked today to curtail production of cotton to 
10,000,000 bales. I am inclined to believe this is not the 
end, that eventually we will be required to make further 
reductions. When we increase the taxes on one commodity 
and do not increase the taxes on the competing commodities, 
we lessen the demand for the taxed article. It has ever been 
thus, and it ever will be. The cotton industry has already 
suffered from the effects of competition. We have seen a 
great amount of the trade go into rayon, and even at this 
very moment manufacturers of certain cotton products are 
deeply concerned over inovations in the wood-pulp industry 
which threaten new and serious competition. We must be 
careful how we put taxes on one class of commodities, with- 
out making the taxes apply to their competing commodities. 
Let me show the severity of competition confronted by the 
cotton-spinning industry. The Philippine Islands were once 
a great market for the American textile manufacturers. 
These little islands in the Pacific gave to the American cotton 
industry sufficient business, if it were all placed in one city, 
to make a great mill city like the city of Fall River, which I 
am privileged to represent, operate at full capacity for the 
whole year. Lately we find Japan has been able to undersell 
us in that market. The market has been gradually slipping 
away until today we have only a small share of the business 
we enjoyed in the past. That is a situation which interests 
also you men of the South, because all of the American man- 
ufacturers naturally buy their cotton from the American 
cotton grower; but Japan is under no obligation to do that. 
She will buy her cotton in Egypt, in America, in India, or any 
other country where she can purchase to the best advantage. 

The cotton industry must and expects to bear its just 
share of any national burden, but it should not be singled 
out to carry a burden greater than other industries. 

The presence of this bill here is an admission of the fail- 
ure of the so-called processing taxes which have been in 
effect during the past year. It might be well to here recall 
the tremendous burden that has been placed upon the con- 
sumers of this country through this so-called “ processing 
tax”, which should be known actually as a consumers’ tax. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the theory of the sponsors of this 
bill is correct, that is one of the things we hope to absolutely 
eliminate by controlled production. We hope to get away 
from the necessity for these processing taxes and this other 
artificial stimulation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The gentleman does not 
mean to say to the House that this will do away with the 
processing tax on cotton, if it is adopted? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Not for this year. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Or for any other year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The gentleman comes from a 
State where no cotton is produced, but where there are large 
buyers of cotton for the mills. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. This bill is limited to 2 years. 
It is not permanent legislation. If the bill is not a suc- 
cess, it will automatically die at the end of that time, and 
other industries about which the gentleman expresses fear, 
will not be affected, because unless the bill is a success, at 
the end of 2 years it will die. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I shall answer that by 
asking another question. Does the gentleman ever expect 
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that we can stop a subsidy once it is granted? Gentlemen 
have been talking about subsidies for the air mail, and 
subsidies for ocean mail. Those subsidies have been con- 
tinuing for years; they keep on going, and so will this sub- 
sidy, if we grant it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The trouble is that we have 
never had any subsidies in the agricultural sections. The 
subsidies have been in the regions where the gentleman lives. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I never had a subsidy 
in my district either. 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. DARDEN. Does not the gentleman think that due 
to the fact that 60 percent of the cotton crop is sold abroad, 
that will in itself prevent an unreasonable rise in prices, 
if this bill is enacted into law? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I don’t think there will 
be an unreasonable increase in prices at the present time, 
but I believe you are sounding the death knell of the Amer- 
ican cotton industry by reducing the acreage. Last year 
we reduced our cotton production and it was an invitation 
for the rest of the world to increase theirs, and they did it, 
with the result they will eventually get your foreign markets. 

Mr. DARDEN. There is some force to the gentleman’s 
argument, but there is no doubt that in itself will check 
unreasonable rise in prices for a year. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The unreasonable prices 
will probably be checked. 

Mr. DARDEN. But the industry will not suffer. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The cotton industry will 
suffer if it is taxed and these competing commodities do not 
have a similar tax. You might be forced to make your 
selling prices so high the American purchaser will not be 
able to buy cotton goods if the costs are too high. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman does not take the position 
that this bill will stop the export of cotton? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES. Under the reduction plan, we have been 
exporting more cotton than we have been exporting hereto- 
fore. - 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I did not make that 
statement. What I meant to convey is that when you stim- 
ulate cotton production abroad, their costs will be lower 
than ours, and you will eventually lose the foreign market 
because of the production of cotton abroad. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman understands this does not 
interfere with the sale of the commodity in a foreign market 
or in the open market? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I understand that per- 
fectly. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman made the statement a few 
moments ago that this was only for 2 years. We have had 
a processing tax for 2 years. They want to do away with 
that. We will do away with this probably in 2 years. Is it 
not possible to get something that would be permanent for 
the cotton growers, because a colleague of mine in a 
cotton-growing State says the cotton farmer cannot exist 
without Government subsidy. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. There has been a processing tax on cot- 
ton for a year. I understand that the cotton mills in the 
gentleman’s district in New England have been especially 
busy, and have increased their employment, and have had a 
very exceptional year. Is that substantially the fact? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That is true in com- 
parison to recent years, but does the gentleman want to 
know the reason? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. 
with it? 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes, the processing tax 
has interfered with it, and I will tell the gentleman it almost 
put out of business one factory that I have personal knowl- 
edge of, which employed 700 people. This tax must be paid 
by the manufacturer, and a great many men who are oper- 
ating a manufacturing business have been in a position 
where capital and surplus have been very scarce recently. 
This tax must be paid before they can get their money, 
and men have been obliged to pay the processing tax long 
before they receive reimbursement, with the result that I 
know of one man not being able to get bank loans and, the 
Government failing to give him any consideration with re- 
gard to loans, was almost on the brink of closing the factory 
when someone came to his relief. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I can understand that ultimately it will 
fall on the consumer. I know very little about this, and I 
want to get some information. Has it in any way retarded 
the development of the textile industry in the North? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The textile industry of 
the North has benefitted because of the uniformity of labor 
laws that have recently been adopted. Business which had 
normally gone South has gone to the northern factories, 
and they have enjoyed a good year. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. In other words, the gentleman says they 
did that in spite of the processing tax? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The business would have 
been greater if the processing tax had not been on. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Is it not a fact that the southern mills, 
too, have had a very prosperous year, in spite of this proc- 
essing tax? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I think the cotton in- 
dustry as a whole has had a good year. I think it has put 
more people to work than any other industry. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
stated that a mill employing 700 men was in a terrible situ- 
ation until someone came to its relief. That was the situa- 
tion all over the country with regard to everybody until 
Franklin D. Roosevelt came to their relief. He was the 
someone.“ 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
did not come to the relief of this man. He tried to borrow 
money from the Federal Government and could not get it. 
He was fortunate enough to have a friend to help him out. 

Mr. BLANTON. But he did not get that help until we 
had Franklin D. Roosevelt in the White House. 

Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas. It has been stated that this 
measure is only to be in force for 2 years, and then if it is 
not a success it can be done away with. Would it not be 
almost the same argument to say that we will abandon the 
Constitution of the United States for 2 years, we will do 
away with it for 2 years, and if we can successfully run the 
Government without it, then we will proceed without it, 
and if we cannot run the Government without it, then we 
will revert to the Constitution? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. There is a great deal of 
force in what the gentleman says. 

Mr. DRIVER. Will the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. DRIVER. Possibly the gentleman’s suggestion might 
be somewhat apropos, were it not for the fact that in that 
2 years we could get rid of the surplus that is now smother- 
ing the cotton industry. That was the purpose of providing 
for the 2-year alternative. 

Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas. Has the constitutionality of 
this measure been considered? 

Mr. DRIVER. No. It has not been considered so far as 
this measure is concerned. 
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Mr. JONES. Oh, yes. We have gone into that question 
very thoroughly with good lawyers and we have held con- 
siderable hearings on that subject. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. If this bill is passed, will it be man- 
datory or optional with the President? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It will be mandatory. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER, The gentleman stated a few moments ago 
that this was for 2 years. This is to be submitted to two 
thirds of the farmers this year, and they will try it out this 
year, and the same will be true next year, and if they do not 
like it the first year, it will not be put into operation the 
second year. r 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How does the gentleman 
‘know what the Congress will do next year? 

Mr. GLOVER. I say the act itself provides that the 
farmers themselves are to decide. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Are we delegating our 
power to the farmers of the South in this respect? 

Mr. GLOVER. We are setting up a machinery whereby 
the farmer may use it. That is all. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If that be true, the bill 
is worse than I thought it was. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Surely. 

Mr. MAY. The Congress has regulated practically every- 
thing except the law of supply and demand. What does 
the gentleman think will happen if we get this surplus out 
of the way and then we have a drought and do not produce 
but very little cotton? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I shudder to think what 
would happen to the American people who use cotton goods, 
Now, let us review the voluntary reduction in cotton this 
past year which we are now being asked to make permanent, 
In 1932 the area planted for cotton was 36,000,000 acres; 
and in this same year we had the largest carry-over of cot- 
ton in the history of this country. Now, were I a manufac- 
turer and in one year had not been able to sell half my 
goods, I certainly would not expect to increase production 
next year. But the Congress served notice it was going to 
pay for acreage reduction. Those in charge of the putting 
of the law in effect were a little tardy. I do not criticize 
their tardiness, but by the time they got around to reducing 
the acreage it was found that instead of 36,000,000 acres 
planted there werg some 40,500,000 acres growing cotton. 
The problem was to start at 40,500,000 instead of 36,000, 
000 which should have been the case. When they took 27 
percent off the acreage, we all said, Well, that is fine. 
That means at least a 20-percent reduction in cotton pro- 
duction.” For the last 20 years the average cotton yield 
per acre has been around 173 pounds, but for some mys- 
terious reason in 1933 the average yield per acre was 206 
pounds, with the result that, although the people paid $125,- 
000,000 in processing taxes in order to reduce production, the 
total yield of our cotton crop was 125,000 bales greater than 
it was last year. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. That is exactly what we are trying to 
do in this bill, limit the number of bales. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I hope you will be more 
successful in that than you were last year. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Does the gentleman insinuate that 
the proponents of this measure believe the voluntary crop 
reduction plan was a failure? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That is admitted by the 
presence of this bill in the House. It has been a failure, else 
this bill would not be here; that is certain. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. We are trying to get rid of 4,000,000 
bales. We should have had 13,000,000 bales last year instead 
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of 17,000,000. This bill strikes at the fundamental difficulty. 
We are trying to get down to a yield of 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 
bales; we are trying to reduce this 12,000,000-bale surplus. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. To what does the gentleman at- 
tribute the increased production last year, to more favorable 
climatic conditions or to an increased use of commercial 
fertilizer? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Personally I think it was 
due to intensive cultivation by the people who would be 
aided by the subsidy. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I should say that the cultivation 
of the cotton crop had been practically completed by the 
time the bill in question was passed; so, in my opinion, the 
increase last year was due to weather conditions and more 
favorable growing conditions. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It is more probable 
somebody heard of what was contemplated. 

It is idle to talk of the constitutionality of this act. That 
is something which apparently is considered old-fashioned, 
and I am not going to presume to do so here this afternoon. 
I am protesting against this bill because I believe it will 
make the farmer a vassal of the Washington bureaucracy; I 
believe while we give him temporary relief that ultimately 
we will bring disaster by restricting his future. 

I protest against the bill because I believe it will be a 
hardship to the cotton-spinning industry. 

I protest against the bill because it places upon the con- 
sumers of this country a great burden. Their income is 
diminishing. The masses of this country patriotically en- 
dured this tax last year in a hope it might aid recovery. 
Now that the experiment has proven to be a failure we 
should not take advantage of their patriotism any longer. 
We should relieve them of the burden. No part of our 
population have had less help than the poor working people, 
whose plight has been the worst. 

Finally, I protest against the bill because I believe it is 
contrary to the American ideals. 

As I review the world I do not conclude that everything 
which is distinctly American is now wrong. Neither do I 
believe that every experiment tried out in Russia must neces- 
sarily be right. The American people, even in these distress- 
ful days, are infinitely much better off than any other people 
in the world. There is hardly a person in any other coun- 
try but would be glad to come to America. 

There is a reason for this, and I believe that reason is the 
American ideals which we are being asked to sacrifice. 

In closing, may I urge you not to lose courage in this 
trying period? Let us be true to the fundamentals which 
have made America a great country and we will hasten the 
return of recovery which we all anxiously seek. 

Mr. DRIVER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
wish to use any additional time? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. No. 

Mr. DRIVER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill, H.R. 8402, 
to place the cotton industry on a sound commercial basis, 
to prevent unfair competition and practices in putting cot- 
ton into the channels of interstate and foreign commerce, 
to provide funds for paying additional benefits under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill, H.R. 8402, with Mr. HL of Alabama 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the frst reading 
of the bill will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Doxey] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, when my distinguished 
chairman yielded me such time as I might desire to discuss 
this measure I feel I can show my appreciation no better 
than by discussing the measure itself and explaining to the 
Membership of the House what I know about the bill and 
its general provisions, being a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, that reported the bill for your consideration. 

At the outset I may say that I regret exceedingly that 
our distinguished chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Jones] is feeling so badly that he at this time does not 
feel like opening this discussion. In passing, I may further 
say that the distinguished author of this bill, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BanxHeap], together with his dis- 
tinguished brother who graces the Senate, have not only 
given great thought and consideration to the principles in- 
volved in this bill but they have carried their messages to 
the far reaches of the cotton-producing sections. 

From the time this bill was first introduced and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture, which was more than a 
month ago, that committee has, day and night, not only 
endeavored to improve the bill but has cooperated and 
worked in a way that we feel has resulted in some very 
practical changes being made in the bill H.R. 8402, which 
we are considering today. We have brought to you nothing 
in the nature of a gag rule or any other rule, except free- 
dom of discussion and action. If you can help make this 
a better bill for the cotton-producing sections of this coun- 
try, we want your assistance in doing just that thing. The 
bill is wide open for your consideration. [Applause.] 

I am not going to talk to you about the acute economic 
situation throughout the cotton-producing States. I am 
not going to talk to you about the program that we have 
had under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. This has been 
a voluntary program. It has worked splendidly. I may 
say to you that we feel this bill is only supplemental to and 
aids and assists in the further carrying out of that program. 

May I take a practical illustration of just how this bill will 
work out if it is enacted into law. We say that this bill 
is not a permanent measure. It is a temporary measure, 
and I will explain this later if I have time. We say that the 
production of cotton is limited to 10,000,000 bales for this 
year. A certain number of bales is allotted to each cotton- 
producing State in proportion to the ratio that that particu- 
lar State raises to the total amount raised by all the cotton- 
producing States throughout the United States for the basic 
period of 5 years beginning with the year 1928 through 
and including 1932. Can anything be fairer? The various 
States are given their allotments and, for the purpose of 
illustration and as a concrete example, take my own State, 
Mississippi. “Assume that we will be allotted a million bales 
this year. There are 82 counties in the State of Mississippi. 
Not all of them, but practically all of them produce cotton. 
Each county is allotted its proportionate share on the same 
ratio basis. Then in each county there are farmers who 
have to have their allotments. 

These allotments are made under rules and regulations 
set out definitely and specifically in this bill. The allot- 
ment goes to the farmer, the owner, the renter, share- 
cropper, tenant, or whoever controls the farm. There is 
every effort made in this bill to take care of the little man, 
the man who by the sweat of his brow produces the cotton. 
When this allotment is made on a fair and equitable basis, 
the man who wants to raise his cotton applies for what is 
termed a “ tax-exempt certificate.” He knows, for instance, 
that he is permitted to raise 10 bales of cotton when this 
tax-exemption certificate is issued to him. It states that 
“Sam Smith” of such-and-such a farm in said county in 
the State of Mississippi, is allotted 10 bales of cotton, which 
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is tax exempt. He does not have to pay a nickel on this 
cotton when he produces it, gins it, and puts it into the 
market and trade. The allotment is based on the fairness 
of the situation, and will possibly cause some complications 
in the mechanics of the thing, but what can you do without 
trouble and complication if you are going to handle as 
technical and great an industry as the cotton industry in a 
fair, just, and equitable way? 

As Members of this Congress, you want to know who pays 
the tax. There is no tax on any cotton other than the 
cotton raised over and above the allotment, whether it is 
to the individual farmer, whether it is to the county, to the 
State, or to the Nation. 

If a bale of cotton above and beyond the allotment is 
raised there is a tax due on that bale. The purpose of this 
bill is not only to bring about more parity between produc- 
tion and consumption but is an effort to raise the price 
of cotton by limiting the production of cotton, and every- 
one who is a friend of the farmer will acknowledge this 
principle. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I would like to have the gentleman explain 
just what tax would be imposed on the cotton which is pro- 
duced and marketed or attempted to be marketed in excess 
of the amount allotted, and whether or not he thinks the 
tax as provided in this bill is or is not in conflict with the 
constitutional requirement that taxes must be uniform? 

Mr. DOXEY. My discussion would be incomplete if I did 
not endeavor to explain the tax situation which, of course, 
the gentleman knows I was going to do anyway. I may 
say to the gentleman from Kentucky that I am not going to 
engage in a discussion as to the constitutional question. I 
might ask the gentleman under the emergency situation and 
the conditions under which we live whether it would be fair 
at this time to discuss a question which is somewhat similar 
to my asking you the question: Who is the Unknown Sol- 
dier’s widow? I say to the gentleman that it is not a field 
here that we should get into, and I do not propose to discuss 
it in the limited time I have. I will answer the gentleman's 
question with reference to the tax matter by saying that the 
amount of tax imposed on the nonexempt cotton is 50 per- 
cent of the central market price of the cotton in the 10 
spot-cotton markets throughout the United States as fixed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. In other words, if the cen- 
j tral market value of cotton is 12 cents, then the tax would 

be 50 percent or 6 cents. The law says that it shall not be 
less than 5 cents per pound on lint cotton and further says 
that this tax will be the rate of tax fixed until the Secretary 
of Agriculture declares a different central market value. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. With pleasure. 

Mr. MAY. I am afraid my friend misunderstood my 
motive. I am trying to relieve myself from a doubt about 
the constitutionality of the measure. I am trying to get 
to the point where I can support the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DOXEY. I will gladly yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman from Kentucky is a 
good lawyer, and if he will read the brief incorporated 
in the Recorp in the Senate proceedings, I am sure he will 
be convinced of the constitutionality of this measure. 

Mr. MAY. I am delighted to have that information. I 
am inclined to support the measure, but the imposition of 
a penalty by way of a tax I considered as an unconstitu- 
tional feature of the bill, but I can be mistaken, for I have 
been mistaken in times past. I hope my friend will under- 
stand my motive. 

Mr. DOXEY. I appreciate the gentleman’s motives. Our 
committee gave careful consideration to that, and if the 
gentleman will read the brief of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama in the Recorp, I know my friend, who is a good 
lawyer, will be convinced that it is constitutional 

Mr. MOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. MOTT. Will the gentleman tell us approximately 
what is the cost of production of a pound of cotton? 

Mr. DOW. I cannot answer that definitely, because 
the cost in one section is not the cost in another section, 
but the cost of production has no relative bearing on the 
legislation we are considering. 

I will say that the cotton South has been in this de- 
pressed economic condition because we cannot sell the fin- 
ished product for what it costs to produce it, and that has 
brought about a condition that I am sure the gentleman 
will agree with me is deplorable, and that every man inter- 
ested in restoring prosperity will try to aid as best he can, 

Mr. MOTT. If the gentleman will yield further, perhaps 
he can tell us approximately the cost of producing a pound 
of cotton in his own State? 

Mr. DOXEY. I would not attempt to do that, because 
in one section they raise long-staple cotton and in other 
sections short staple; one farmer has one kind of machinery 
and another farmer has another, difference in land culti- 
vated, labor used, and so forth, would make it impossible 
to even try to give the average cost with any degree of 
accuracy. 

Mr. MOTT. Well, if the gentleman cannot tell us, of 
course, he cannot. I thought it would be helpful. The pur- 
pose of my question was to find out whether a tax of 50 
percent imposed upon surplus cotton would be a confiscatory 
tax. 

Mr. DOXEY. I think I can answer that in this way: 
The law specifically provides that the amount of tax shall 
not be less than 5 cents a pound. That is equivalent to 
saying that you will stabilize cotton at 10 cents a pound, 
and you might say that we are indirectly trying to do that 
in that way. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman has answered, whether un- 
consciously or not, my question, that you have to have 10 
cents a pound to make it profitable. 

Mr. DOXEY. Ido not want the gentleman to think that 
I was begging the question on the cost of production. It 
will cost more this year to produce cotton than it did last 
year. It may cost 12 cents per pound or 10 cents, but cer- 
tainly we cannot sell our cotton for less than 12 cents per 
pound and have any money with which to pay our debts 
and buy your goods. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. Yes; gladly to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the present price of cotton? 

Mr. DOXEY. It is fluctuating; and what we want to do 
in this bill is to keep it from fluctuating as much as pos- 
sible, but I may say it is so much higher now than it has 
been that we are much pleased. I do not know exactly what 
the market is today, but I know it is around 12 cents. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The gentleman does not mind when 
it fluctuates to 12 cents? 

Mr. DOXEY. Not at all; and we hope that it will fluc- 
tuate to 15 cents. That is hope, and if we do not live in 
hopes, we may feel that we are dying in despair. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the power is given to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to impose this tax, he has to impose it 
at 50 percent of the market price? 

Mr. DOXEY. The central market price. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The market price upon any day that 
he selects. 

Mr. DOXEY. Yes. We have looked at this thing in a 
practical way. Today he would say 12 cents a pound, and 
he could tomorrow, if the market justified, say 12.05 or 
11.56. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He has the power to change the tax 
from day to day at his own discretion. 

Mr. DOXEY. Not the tax, but the basis for the rate of 
tax. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the same thing. 

Mr. DOXEY. And it remains stationary until he an- 
nounces a change. 
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Mr. DARDEN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. Yes. 

Mr. DARDEN. If the crop this year is limited, as is 
designed by the bill, will not the carry-over of cotton now in 
sight guarantee the consumers of this country against an 
unreasonable rise in the price of cotton? Have we not 
enough cotton in sight to guarantee them that they will not 
have to pay an exorbitant price for finished cotton goods? 

Mr. DOXEY. Certainly. If we can carry out the life of 
this bill in 3 years and absorb this enormous carry-over 
that is hanging like the sword of Damocles over the cotton 
producer and reduce the carry-over to 4,000,000 bales, we can 
eventually stabilize the cotton market at a point where the 
price would be fair and reasonable. 

Mr. DARDEN. And with that price we can retain the 
foreign trade? 

Mr. DOXEY. Yes; and we will retain our foreign trade 
because there is nothing in this law preventing us from 
negotiating and carrying on all the foreign trade that we 
can get with any foreign country. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. Yes; certainly to my Texas friend. 

Mr. BAILEY, Can the gentleman direct me to any part 
of the hearings on this bill in which attention was directed 
as to the power of Congress to levy this direct tax? 

Mr. DOXEY. We have a brief on that question but, for 
some reason or other, it was not printed in the hearings. 
We went into that in a general way, but more fully in 
executive session, where we did not have any hearings, and 
our proceedings were not reduced to writing. 

Mr. BAILEY, What is the gentleman’s opinion? 

Mr. DOXEY. I feel that to discuss the power to tax, and 
the constitutionality of the law, I would be trespassing on 
the time of this House, because it would take too long, and 
I do not want to consume too much time. ; 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. I yield to my chairman. 

Mr. JONES. There are numerous instances of specific 
taxes, like the tax on ginning. We have levied a processing 
tax. The court has sustained a tax on bank note issues, a 
tax on oleomargarine, and on many other specific activities. 
These matters were gone into in the hearings. There is no 
question about the right to levy a tax. The only question 
that arose was whether we could go to the point at which 
the tax would become prohibitive, and that was the reason 
the committee cut the tax down from the point where it 
would probably have been prohibitive to the point where 
it would produce some revenue and thus be within the terms 
of the law. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was not raising that in the form of an 
objection, but I wanted to have my attention directed to 
some authorities on the subject. 

Mr. DOXEY. I know that the gentleman, in endeavoring 
to get that information, had only the loftiest motives in view, 
and I want to help in any way that I can. 

Mr.. JONES. In the brief which has been put into the 
Recorp of last Thursday, March 8, several of that type 
of taxes are cited, which have been upheld, and there is no 
question about that. 

Mr. BAILEY. There may be some gentlemen who have 
the same question that Ihave. My attention has been called 
to the Recorp of Thursday, March 8, in which the author 
of this bill, Mr. Bankueap, has very thoroughly discussed 
that question. 

Mr. DOXEY. I thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. I have tried to tell the Members about that very able 
discussion, in answer to the gentleman from Montana. I 
directed him to that very brief in the Recorp of March 8. 

Mr, LANHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. From the information before the com- 
mittee, can the gentleman estimate to what extent the con- 
templated restriction of production in this country under 
the terms of this bill, will encourage foreign countries, which 
can grow cotton, to do so, and thereby restrict permanently 
our foreign market for our surplus cotton? 
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Mr. DOXEY. I will give my estimate, and one man’s 
thought and guess is just as good as another’s, but there 
would be no use to encourage them to increase their produc- 
tion unless they felt that the United States of America 
could not supply the world market. There is no danger, 
with a 10,000,000-bale limit, and with the great carry-over 
that we have, stored throughout this United States, but what 
we can fill all the orders we can get from any country any- 
where on this globe. I do not think the argument as to the 
bugaboo about encouraging oriental and European countries 
to go in for a greater production of cotton should keep us 
from endeavoring to get a fair market price here at home, 
and endeavoring to raise the price of cotton by reasonably 
limiting our production. The only way we know how to raise 
the price is to reduce and restrict.production. I do not know 
how to restrict production except by the voluntary method 
that we are using, and that has certainly been wonderfully 
successful, in my humble judgment. 

Now, to supplement, aid, and assist that plan, we are 
limiting in this manner, for a brief period of time, our 
cotton production. I feel this method will be about as com- 
plete a program as we could hope to get under the circum- 
stances, and I hope I am not wrong. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. I am delighted to yield to my colleague 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If my colleague will permit me, 
I should like to offer this statement, with respect to the cost 
of production of cotton: Already the cost of producing cotton 
has increased in the last 6 or 8 months at least 30 or 35 
percent. As a cotton grower, it is my thought that the 
present price of around 12 cents a pound is less than the 
present cost of production of cotton. Based upon the cost 
of the products that go into the production of cotton, I 
should say that the reasonable cost of production of cotton 
at present is around 15 cents. 

Mr. DOXEY. I thank my colleague for his contribution. 
Of course, I announced at the beginning that I was not go- 
ing to take up any conditions or discussions as to the general 
situation that most of us are familiar with, but contributions 
like that are very helpful. I appreciate it, and I am sure 
the Members do. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. 
yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Does the gentleman 
think that under this bill the Secretary of Agriculture will 
arbitrarily fix rules to restrict the planting of other crops 
on the retired acreage that are to be used in home con- 
sumption? 

Mr. DOXEY. Now, the gentleman has raised the same 
question that my distinguished colleague, Mr. RANKIN, from 
Mississippi, raised when they were discussing the legisla- 
tive rule in regard to this legislation. I refer the Members 
to section 26, on the last page of this bill, which is a per- 
missive and not a mandatory suggestion to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. I want to say that the cotton men of this 
House, and on my committee especially, out of a spirit of 
fairness, wanted to go along with the men who represented 
other agricultural commodities and basic commodities, be- 
cause these men on our committee have always been gen- 
erous and fine in going along with us; and when they in 
committee said, Now, we do not feel it is fair for you to 
reduce your cotton acreage and plant it in corn, wheat, or 
something that will enter into competition with our prod- 
ucts ”, we said, Brothers, no; we do not think that is fair. 
We know that in order to reach an agreement there must 
be a willingness of give and take, and we cotton men have 
always demonstrated that position, and we appreciate the 
position you who live in sections other than the South take.” 

We said, “Now, you gentlemen suggest what you want 
to do with these so-called ‘idle acres’”; you realize some- 
thing had to be done; but this language says to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, You are permitted to make these rules 
and regulations for the things to be planted that go into 
the marts of trade for sale.“ 
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Nothing in this bill prevents the man at home from 
raising anything he wants to for his home consumption. 

You know legislation here is not always what you per- 
sonally want, but in order to get a few things you want, 
it is necessary to compromise with the other fellow. For 
if you do not get his help, you do not get very far with any 
kind of legislation. There are 25 men on our Agriculture 
Committee from all sections of the United States and we 
as a Committee try to pull together for the common good 
of all. 

But may I ask my friend from South Carolina, Do you 
not think it would be right to have some safeguard in this 
bill in order that our friends from other sections would 
know that we do not intended to go into serious competi- 
tion with them? This, in brief, is the position of the 
Committee on this bill; you will find that is one of the 
purposes of section 26; you will find it is permissive. You 
have got to leave some discretion to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and his Department, in a measure of this kind. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Does not the gentleman 
believe further that by specific limitation of this kind you 
cannot restrict crops that are to be consumed on the 
premises? 

Mr. DOXEY. That language is in the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Where is the limitation? 

Mr. DOXEY. It is permissive. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. It is permissive, yes; 
but how broad is the limitation? 

Mr. DOXEY. I would ask the gentleman to read the 
language of the bill: To limit agricultural production, and 
so forth and so on, for sale. It does not apply to some little 
stuff the farmer may grow for his own use. We cannot go 
into too great detail in a bill of this kind. 

Mr. ELLZEY of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. I yield gladly to my colleague from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr, ELLZEY of Mississippi. Is it not a fact that under 
the provisions of the present Agricultural Adjustment Act 
the Secretary of Agriculture has just as much authority to 
control the milk industry as he would have under this bill 
to control the cotton industry? 

Mr. DOXEY. The Secretary of Agriculture under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act necessarily has some author- 
ity in administering the broad provisions of the act, but we 
cannot carry out this program with respect to cotton or to 
any other commodity without enlarging that power; we must 
allow him to use some discretion, and use his best judgment 
in administering some of these measures. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? : 

Mr. DOXEY. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Has the gentleman given any 
thought to this: As I understand it and as he has explained 
this bill, the cotton farmer is forbidden, or may be forbidden, 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to raise any other crop 
salable for cash on the acreage which is abandoned for the 
cultivation of cotton. Is not that right? 

Mr. DOXEY. That he may not enter into serious com- 
petition with any other basic agricultural commodity. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That includes corn. 

Mr. DOXEY. Certainly, and wheat also. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would they raise wheat in your 
country anyway? 

Mr. DOXEY. In our country we can raise most anything; 
but we will stick to cotton if you will help us, and if you do 
not help us, we shall be forced to go to something else. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Here is what I am getting at: If the 
principle formulated in this bill is to be carried out gen- 
erally over the country, section by section, and the attempt 
made by the Congress and by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to allot the major production of a certain crop in this 
section and of another crop in another section, and a third 
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crop in a third section, then we can say good-by to diver- 
sification in agriculture. 

Mr. DOXEY. My good friend is entering the realm of 
prophecy, and into this realm I do not care to go. 

Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
I do not want to trespass upon his time, but I wish to clarify 
one point. 

Mr. DOXEY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. TRUAX. With the gentleman’s permission, I would 
like to clarify one question that has been uppermost in the 
minds of several Members, namely, as to the probability of 
the cotton producers of the country losing the foreign mar- 
kets by reducing production, or acreage. This instance is 
the case of one of the large foreign cotton-producing coun- 
tries, and there are only four. I refer, however, to Egypt. 
In 1931 it seems that their cotton growers were having the 
same difficulty and experiencing the same ills as our cotton 
growers; so the Egyptian Government adopted a compulsory 
reduction plan. 

Mr. DOXEY. Pardon me for interrupting, but I suggest 
if the gentleman wants to make a speech he can get time 
in his own right. 

Mr. TRUAX. I am coming to the point right now and 
then I shall be through. As a result of this compulsory 
reduction plan in Egypt their cotton crop was reduced from 
1,288,000 bales in 1932 to 950,000 bales in 1933, a reduction 
of 25 percent. So we will not feel competition from that 
source if we make this control effective. 

Mr. DOXEY. I thank the gentleman for his contribution. 

Full well do I realize the complications and complexities 
presented by the terms of this bill known as the “ Bank- 
head bill” (H.R. 8402). I can readily agree that to admin- 
ister the provisions of this measure in accordance with the 
language and intentions that the committee had in amend- 
ing the bill is going to be extremely difficult. In any effort 
made to handle an industry such as cotton in a manner that 
will benefit the most people, necessarily some are helped 
and others suffer hardships. 

The House Committee on Agriculture began hearings on 
this bill about a month ago. The hearings are now printed, 
and I am sure this House realizes that our committee has 
given this bill thoughtful and earnest consideration. I feel 
that my friend, the distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Banxueap], the original author of this bill, believes 
that the contributions made by our committee have 
strengthened and improved the bill. 

Early in the hearings I felt that it might be better in 
some wise to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act than to 
enact a bill of this type at this time, as I am sure most of 
us agree that it is a departure from the philosophy that most 
of us are schooled in. Furthermore, the principle of this 
Bankhead bill is compulsion; the acreage reduction program 
that is now being employed under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act is voluntary. I was doubtful, should the principles 
embodied in the Bankhead bill become a law, whether the 
two could work side by side without one supplanting the 
other. Certainly I did not want and I do not feel that any 
of us want, the benefit payments that the cotton producer is 
now receiving and has contracted to receive for the years 
1934 and 1935 to be discontinued. 

With that in view, the questions I asked and the position 
that I took as disclosed by the hearings, indicate that I felt 
we should be extremely cautious before enacting a law of 
this kind. Therefore, in the executive session of our com- 
mittee, I submitted various amendments to the Agriculture 
Adjustment Act which tended, in my judgment, to make 
more attractive the acreage reduction contract to the cotton 
producers who cooperated in the program, and at the same 
time endeavored to deny some privileges to those cotton 
producers who did not and have not cooperated with the 
Government’s voluntary acreage reduction program. How- 
ever, the committee and representatives of the Agriculture 
Department were of the opinion that to amend the Agri- 
culture Adjustment Act so as to contain these provisions 
would be a most difficult proposition not only from the 
standpoint of constitutionality but from the standpoint of 
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administering same. Too, it was thought that such amend- 
ments would likely involve and complicate the workings 
of the act as it now exists with reference to some other 
agricultural basic commodities. 

Some of the amendments submitted by me, and considered 
in executive session by the committee, had to do with the 
precessing tax on cotton, the tax to be fixed by a definite 
figure and left to the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to be administered within limits, and to be collected 
in the manner now prescribed by law and to be used by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in paying rentals and other 
benefits which the Secretary of Agriculture deemed proper 
to the producers of cotton who voluntarily signed contracts 
and complied with the Government’s acreage reduction 
program. 

The Secretary of Agriculture wrote a letter to the com- 
mittee in which he pointed out the difficulties that would 
likely be encountered if such an amendment were enacted 
into a law. In fact, while he was before the committee tes- 
tifying I asked him for an opinion on the question, If the 
Agriculture Adjustment Act were amended to permit higher 
processing tax rates than are now permitted, would it have 
the effect of controlling a noncooperating producer? He 
expressed the opinion in writing that it would not. There- 
fore, after the amendment feature was thoroughly considered 
by our committee, the committee rejected my proposals. 

Then I submitted in executive session for the consideration 
of the committee a proposed measure which was prepared 
by my friend, the Honorable Oscar Johnston, of Mississippi: 

Mr. Johnston made a very able and forceful statement 
before our committee, which appears in the printed hearings 
beginning on page 45, It will be observed that a great num- 
ber of the objections raised in the testimony of Mr. Johnston 
to the original Bankhead bill have been eliminated by com- 
mittee amendments placed in the bill as reported by our 
committee, which you are now considering. 

The proposed emergency measure prepared by Mr. John- 
ston and submitted by me to the committee in executive 
session is as follows: 

An act to relieve the existing national economic emergency affect- 


ing the marketing of cotton, cottonseed, and the manufactures 
thereof 


Be it enacted, ete.— 
DECLARATION OF EMERGENCY 
SECTION 1 


The free, unlimited, and unrestricted movement of cotton, cot- 
tonseed, and the manufactures thereof in interstate commerce 
and for export has brought into existence and caused the exist- 
ence of a national economic emergency in reference to the mar- 
keting of these products which today seriously threatens the 
existence of the industry and which threatens to impair the bal- 
ance of trade between the United States and other nations. This 
condition has also resulted in impairing the purchasing power of 
millions of persons residing in the cotton-producing States of the 
United States, thus contributing to the existence of the national 
economic emergency. 

SECTION 2 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to control and 
regulate the movement of cotton, cottonseed, and the manufac- 
tures thereof in interstate commerce and/or for export during the 
existence of the emergency declared in section 1 of this act, such 
control to be exercised until suspended by proclamation of the 
President of the United States. 

SECTION 3 

It is hereby made and declared to be unlawful for any person, 
firm, or corporation to ship, transport, or to move in any manner 
any cotton, cottonseed, and the manufactures thereof in inter- 
state commerce or for export unless such cotton and/or cottonseed 
shall have been produced in accordance with regulations or con- 
ditions prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

SECTION 4 


By and with the consent of the approval of the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to prescribe rules and regulations controlling 
the interstate and export movement of all cotton and/or cotton- 
seed and the manufactures thereof produced in the United States 
of America from the crop of 1934, and such regulations, when so 
approved, shall have the force and effect of law. 

SECTION 5 


Any person who shall be convicted of violating any rule or 
regulation promulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture and ap- 
proved by the President of the United States relating to the 
movement of cotton and/or cottonseed in interstate commerce, 
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shall be subject to a fine of not exceeding $1,000 and imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year for each such violation. Any per- 
son who shall be convicted of moving in the stream of interstate 
commerce any cotton, cottonseed, and/or the manufactures thereof, 
in a manner contrary to any rule, regulation, or condition promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Agriculture and approved by the Presi- 
dent, shall be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 or impris- 
onment for not more than 1 year, or both, for each such violation. 

With regard to this emergency piece of legislation the 
question of constitutionality was raised. Also, we found that 
the Secretary of Agriculture and his Department, who were 
charged with the responsibilities of administering the act 
and any amendments that might be made thereto, were 
opposed to being invested with such wide powers and the 
responsibility of regulating the cotton-producing industry 
without a more specific and definite chart to guide them. 
Therefore, after serious consideration, the committee, in 
executive session, rejected this proposal and also all my pro- 
posed amendments to the Agriculture Adjustment Act. We 
then set about as a committee to amend as best we could 
the original Bankhead bill and yet retain most of its original 
principles. The bill before you today differs from the orig- 
ial Bankhead bill as referred to our committee in many very 
important phases. 

The bill that we are considering today is designated as 
an emergency measure and is not a permanent program. If 
this bill is enacted, the life of the law is to be 2 years and 
continued an additional year upon proclamation of the 
President, who is also vested with the power and privilege to 
terminate this legislation at any time prior to the specified 
date if in his judgment the present acute economic emer- 
gency has ceased to exist. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is given wide privileges and 
prerogatives under this bill and is to be governed by the will 
and wishes of those who produce cotton throughout the 
United States. He is to ascertain whether the owners, 
renters, share-croppers, or those who control two thirds of 
the land upon which the cotton is produced, favor a levy 
of a tax on the ginning of cotton in excess of the allotment 
made to meet the market requirements. 

This bill provides that for the crop year 1934-35, 10,000,000 
bales shall be fixed as the maximum amount of cotton that 
may be marketed exempt from the payment of the tax 
levied in said bill. The tax fixed to be paid on all cotton in 
excess of the 10,000,000 bales so allowed is to be at the 
rate of 50 percent of the average central market price per 
pound on lint cotton, but in no event less than 5 cents, 

If the cotton is harvested during a crop year with re- 
spect to which the tax is in effect, the tax shall apply even 
though the ginning occurs after the expiration of the crop 
year. In other words, if the producer of cotton raises more 
than his allotment, he has to pay the tax on that year’s 
surplus cotton, no matter when he gins it or markets it. 

The average central market price per pound of lint cotton 
is to be the average price per pound of basis %-inch middling 
spot cotton on the 10 spot-cotton markets, (designated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture) as determined and proclaimed 
from time to time by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
average central market price determined and proclaimed 
shall be the base for determining the rate of the tax until a 
different average central market price for lint cotton is de- 
termined and proclaimed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

There are several exceptions where no tax shall be im- 
posed under this act with respect to cotton; for instance: 

First. Cotton harvested by any publicly owned experi- 
mental station or agricultural laboratory. 

Second. An amount of cotton harvested in any crop year 
from each farm equal to its allotment. 

Third. Cotton harvested prior to the crop year 1934-35. 

The amount of cotton to be raised in the designated crop 
years is to be proclaimed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who shall apportion to the several cotton-producing States 
the number of bales the marketing of which may be exempt 
from the tax herein levied, which shall be determined by 
the ratio of the average number of bales produced in each 
State during the 5 crop years, 1928-32, inclusive, to the 
average number of bales produced in all the States during 
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the same period. It is prima facie presumed that all cotton 
and its processed products will move in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

The amount allotted to each State shall be apportioned by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the several counties in such 
States on a basis and ratio applied to such counties similar 
to that set forth in subsection (a) of this bill. 

After the State and county allotments are made as stated, 
the producer of cotton in the various counties is given his 
respective allotment and files an application for what is 
designated as a tax-exemption certificate, which is nothing 
more or less than a certificate exempting the allotted num- 
ber of bales that the owner, renter, or share cropper or per- 
son who controls the land on which the cotton is produced 
is entitled to gin and market free from the tax imposed. 

The producer of cotton before being awarded these tax- 
exempt certificates must comply with the rules and regula- 
tions and agree to cooperate and comply with the condi- 
tions and limitations as to the production of cotton as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This bill is specific and lays down in no uncertain terms 
juct how any such allotments are to be made and just how 
such tax-exempt certificates are to be issued and just what 
rules and regulations must be complied with, and further 
provides that when the allotment is made to each State, 10 
percent of the number of bales so allotted to each State is 
to be held back for the purpose of aiding and assisting the 
producers of cotton on farms where for the preceding 3 
years normal cotton production has been reduced by reason 
of drought, storms, floods, insect pests, or other uncontrol- 
lable natural cause and other conditions therein set forth 
that might hinder the issuance of tax-exemption certificates 
in excess of the bales under normal conditions allotted. 

One of the purposes of this bill is to equalize existing in- 
equalities; another is to safeguard a fair and just adminis- 
tration of its principles. It gives the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture wide discretion and broad powers in enforcing the 
program contained in this measure, as a supplement to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Every bale that is tax exempt is to be identified as well 
as every bale upon which a tax must be paid is also identi- 
fied by special markings and tags. Whenever a bale tag 
is secured, the tax is due, if it is not exempt cotton. The 
ginner is held responsible for the tax. Who pays it is 
another question that remains to be seen when and if the 
measure is put into operation. We all have a right to our 
opinion. 

Bale tags may be secured for any cotton at any time after 
ginning— 

First. Upon the payment of the amount of tax which 
would have been payable at the time of ginning. 

Second, Upon the surrender of certificates of exemption 
covering an amount of cotton not less than the amount of 
such cotton. 

This bill definitely and specifically endeavors to protect 
the rights and interests of renters, tenants, and share-crop- 
pers and obligates the Secretary of Agriculture in adminis- 
tering this act to make such rules and regulations as will 
protect them so far as possible in securing the proper al- 
lotments as well as obtaining their proper share of the tax- 
exemption certificates and other proposed benefits. 

It was also my purpose and at my suggestion that our 
committee wrote into this measure a provision that cannot 
be misunderstood with reference to the proceeds derived from 
the taxes made available by this act. This money is to be 
plainly earmarked and used for the purpose of carrying out 
the cotton program of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
the benefits to be paid thereunder to the cotton producer and 
for administrative expenses and refunds of taxes under this 
act. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is further authorized to pur- 
chase cotton that may be produced in excess of the quantity 
allotted to producers at a price not to exceed 55 percent of 
the central market price to be used for charitable purposes 
and in other ways that will not seriously interfere with the 
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normal marketing of cotton or cotton products, The cotton 
so purchased shall be exempt from the tax imposed by this 
act. 

Our committee devoted much time and thought as to what 
provisions should be written into the bill permitting the 
cotton producers, who necessarily would have to reduce and 
limit their cotton acreage, to use the acreage not necessary 
for cotton production. The language used is permissive 
rather than mandatory. 

This bill provides that just and fair regulations may be 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture with reference to these 
so-called “idle acres” wherein they should not be used to 
produce other agricultural commodities for the purpose of 
Sale only to the extent of seriously competing on the market 
with other agricultural commodities, as well as of one or 
more basic agricultural commodities. The regulations are 
only to apply to sales of commodities and in nowise affect 
producing any commodities for home consumption. 

With much care and caution our committee, by definitions 
and specific instructions, endeavored to make plain to those 
charged with the administration of this act just what is the 
intent of the bill and what those of us who helped to draft 
it had in mind. 

Its purpose is to place the cotton industry on a sound com- 
mercial basis, to prevent unfair competition and practices in 
putting cotton into the channels of interstate and foreign 
commerce, to provide funds for paying additional benefits 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, to relieve the pres- 
ent acute economic emergency devoted to cotton production, 
to more effectively balance production and consumption of 
cotton, to raise the price of cotton by limiting the produc- 
tion thereof, and for other purposes. 

This bill is designed to supplement the cotton program of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act and to make effective by 
preventing those who do not cooperate from destroying the 
present cotton program. 

Regardless of what objections that may be raised to this 
bill, our committee felt, and you all know, that if we do not 
raise more than 10,000,000 bales of cotton for any one year 
during the life of this bill there will be no necessity for put- 
ting the machinery provided herein into operation. In that 
event, no harm will be done by enacting this bill into a law 
as an emergency measure only. Much good will be accom- 
plished by having it, so to speak, as a safety valve in case 
the production of cotton exceeds the 10,000,000-bale mark 
and it is properly administered. 

Then, again, should conditions become so improved or 
should there arise emergencies, such as war, when more cot- 
ton is needed, even if this law is on the statute books, it 
would be of no effect, for by proclamation the President can 
terminate it at any time he sees proper so to do. 

This is just one of the many features wherein our com- 
mittee changed the provisions of the original bill, known 
as “H.R. 7971, the original Bankhead bill. 

By comparison of that bill with this bill (H.R. 8402) that 
we are now considering, as reported by the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, you will readily agree with me that this is a much 
better bill. Therefore, if the country were in favor of the 
original Bankhead bill, if that were true, then certainly 
when the country understands the provisions of both bills 
those affected will be much more in favor of the bill you are 
soon to vote on. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Will the gentleman state whether or 
not it is a fact that the cotton-growing States can grow 
corn, wheat, oats, and other basic products? 

Mr. DOXEY. Well, there is hardly anything we cannot 
grow, but we do not want to go into active competition 
with these other lines of agriculture if we can put on a pay- 
ing basis our present line of endeavor. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Is it not a fact that unless something is 
done with this cotton we are going to have to go into real 
competition with the West? 

Mr. DOXEY. I hope that we will be able to paddle our 
own boat and that they will do the same and both go on 
up the stream together until the depression is over, and all 
prosper in their own way. 
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Mr. RICHARDS. This will help them as well as the 
cotton producer? 

Mr. DOXEY. It will help them and I think they will 
realize it by voting for this bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS. May I emphasize and reemphasize that 
after this year the bill does not continue except with the 
consent of two thirds of the cotton producers? 

Mr. DOXEY. I do not want to go into a detailed discus- 
sion of that at this time. I have heretofore touched upon 
it, generally. 

Mr. HOLMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. HOLMES. I know the gentleman is very much in- 
terested in this subject, and I am, too. May I ask the gen- 
tleman how it affects his own State, and how many cotton 
producers there are in the State of Mississippi? What is 
the acreage in Mississippi? 

Mr. DOXEY. I believe my colleagues from Mississippi 
will make speeches on this bill and will touch on the spe- 
cific conditions in our State. I should like to go into that, 
but I feel I have taken too much time already. Although 
I was given unlimited time and am pinch hitting for my 
chairman, nevertheless I feel that I should conclude now. 
I have consumed more than 40 minutes and realize that our 
time is limited and there are many others who desire to 
speak. I am sure they will answer your questions. I thank 
you. [Applause.] A 
Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I have a very mixed 
feeling in regard to this proposed legislation. I would not 
want my position to be construed as in any way unfriendly 
to the great cotton industry. Iam as much interested in the 
success of agriculture as any Member of this body, repre- 
senting probably the largest agricultural district in the State 
of Ohio. I fully realize that the successful operation of the 
cotton industry in the Southland means everything to the 
citizenship of that part of the United States, and I also 
appreciate that it means very much indirectly, if not directly, 
to the success and welfare of the entire country; so I have 
endeavored to approach this subject in the same spirit and 
attitude that I would if this bill applied to the agricultural 
products of my own district. 

The Committee on Agriculture held extensive hearings on 
this bill, and they approached it earnestly. I happen to be 
one of the members of that committee who saw fit to sign a 
report opposing the reporting of the bill to this body. My 
purpose in speaking briefly here today on this legislation is 
partly to explain why some of us were moved to file this 
minority report, and I am hopeful that something that I 
may say will be of interest and probably of some help to 
those Members of the Congress who have not had the benefit 
of the study of this measure in committee. 

On the very first page of this bill under the declaration 
of policy it says: 

That in order to relieve the present acute economic emergency 
in that part of the agricultural industry devoted to cotton pro- 
duction and marketing by diminishing the disparity between prices 
paid to cotton producers— 

And so forth. 

In other words, we have done much in this Congress in the 
name of emergency and many of us have done many things 
that we would not have done in any other name. 

Some of us in that committee differ, and I think there 
will be many on this floor who will differ, on the proposition 
as to whether or not there is an emergency existing as 
regards cotton. Some of us feel and have been informed 
that the southern farmer is in a better condition today than 
the farmers of the rest of the country. 

I was led to believe, and it was only recently that I heard 
anything to the contrary, that the workings of the A.A.A. or 
the farm-relief measure had been an outstanding success 
so far as cotton was concerned, It was held out as the 
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100-percent proposition so far as the workings of the 
Agricultural Administration were concerned. I never heard 
anything to the contrary until the sponsors of this measure, 
by its introduction and the support of it, have made a 
frank, open confession that the A.A.A. has been a failure 
so far as the voluntary control of production is concerned. 
Due to perfect weather conditions and some other things, 
it is true that there was a larger crop of cotton raised in 
the South last year, but there are about 85 percent, so we 
were informed, of the cotton farmers who have signed up 
for another year under the voluntary control measure. I 
am willing, as I was last spring, to support any farm- 
relief measure, with the hope that it may do some good. 
I would be willing to go a long, long way with the voluntary 
program for the control of cotton, or any other industry, if 
I knew it would benefit that industry and thus the whole 
country, but I shall have to oppose the compulsory control 
of cotton production. I hope Congress will not take this 
step. 

This bill, in effect, tells each individual farmer who raises 
cotton just exactly how many bales he may or may not raise. 
The fact of the matter is, it is a question in my mind whether 
under the workings of this bill a farmer down there, who 
for some reason probably sufficient unto himself, has not 
been engaged in raising cotton for the last 2 or 3 years, 
could raise any cotton during the life of this bill. 

Now, that restriction is one that I do not want to support. 
If you will turn to section 8 of this measure, the sponsors 
of the bill there undertake to take care of this by a 10-per- 
cent proposition. Under section 8, 10 percent of the allot- 
ment to each State is set aside to be divided up in four 
ways. Here is what they say: 

First, to producers of cotton on farms where for the pre- 
ceding 3 years less than one third of the cultivated land on 
such farms has been planted to cotton. 

Second, to producers of cotton on farms not previously 
in cotton production. 

Third, to producers of cotton on farms where for the pre- 
ceding 3 years normal cotton production has been reduced 
by reason of drought, storm, flood, insect pests, or other 
uncontrollable natural cause. 

Fourth, to producers of cotton on farms where for the pre- 
ceding 3 years acreage theretofore planted to cotton has 
been voluntarily reduced so that the amount of reduction 
in cotton production on such farms is greater than the 
amount which the Secretary finds would have been equitable 
reduction applicable to such farms in carrying out a rea- 
sonable reduction program. 

That 10 percent is not going to go very far. 

Now, I hesitate to mention this, but one of the main 
arguments made against prohibition was that it was a cur- 
tailment of individual liberty and individual rights. If it 
is unreasonable to curtail what a man shall drink, what do 
you say of this compulsory feature of the bill? I say it is 
very unsound. The word “freedom” is a word sacred to 
the people of America. It was freedom that caused them to 
come and carve out this country. In 1776 it was for freedom 
they fought the Revolutionary War, and in 1812 it was for 
freedom of the seas. 

In my opinion, the farmers of the United States will rise 
up en masse and protest against the principle of this bill, 
that it is a complete regimentation of agriculture. 

Now, this tax is, to my mind, absolutely a prohibitive tax. 
There will not be any revenue raised in taxes because of this 
law. There is no tax anticipated by the sponsors of the 
bill; there is no tax desired by the sponsors of the bill. If 
this bill in its operation should work out in that way to pro- 
duce a tax, it will defeat the purpose of the bill. There 
will not be any tax, and the purpose of the bill is to control 
production of cotton. 

I am not going to deal in detail with the constitutional 
features of the bill, but I think if any court is called upon 
to pass on its constitutionality it will decide that you cannot 
control the production of cotton in this manner. This bill 
attempts, under the guise of a tax, to prohibit or control 
production. 
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Now, Secretary Wallace was one who testified before the 
Agricultural Committee in regard to this measure, and at 
page 45 of the printed record he indicates plainly a luke- 
warm attitude toward the bill, and I want to read one or 
two statements. 

He says: 

But, except for the fact that it is likely to cost quite a bit of 
money, as long as the South is willing to offer itself as an experi- 
mental economic laboratory, it would be very interesting to see 
the varied human reactions that would come out of trying such 
a program. I have told the Southern people at various times, that 
if they were willing to offer themselves for this experiment it was 
awfully nice of them to do so, that coming from the North, I 
thought it was very nice for them to make the offer. 

My humble opinion is this, that if it had not been for 
the urge from the White House this bill, involving the prin- 
ciple of compulsory control, as it does, would not have come 
out of the Agricultural Committee, and would never have 
been here for your consideration today. On page 139 of the 
printed record appears a letter drafted by the President of 
the United States, in which he says: 

My study of the various methods suggested leads me to believe 
that the BANKHEAD bills in principle best cover the situation. I 
hope that in the continuing emergency your committee can take 
action. 

In the name of emergency, the President of the United 
States is asking us to embark on this new and untried field, 
which is the first step toward complete compulsory regi- 
mentation of all farming activities, and the farmers of my 
part of the country are now writing to me in opposition to 
enacting such a principle into law. I honestly believe that 
if the Membership on the Democratic side of the aisle is left 
to vote their own conviction, they will vote against this bill, 
and I believe the time has come when the citizenship of the 
United States wants the Congress to assert itself to the ex- 
tent that it legislate from now on according to its own best 
judgment. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Speaking about the emergency, and the 
improved conditions, that have come to the South through 
the A.A.A., I say that we have had improved conditions 
under the A.A.A., but there are millons of dollars of debts 
that were incurred not only in the South but throughout 
the Nation when commodity prices were high. We mort- 
gaged our farms, and a large percentage of the farms in 
the South are mortgaged today, possibly 60 or 70 percent, 
mortgaged at a time when cotton was selling at $100 a bale, 
and then cotton went down to $25 or $30 a bale. During 
that period of depression there was an underconsumption 
of cotton, which piled up a surplus of 10,000,000 bales to 
12,000,000 bales, and that is the surplus that is confronting 
us, and these mortgages are over our heads, and the emer- 
gency still exists. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yielded for a question. What is the 
question? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will not the gentleman admit that there 
is an emergency if 80 or 90 percent of the people are living 
under mortgage? 

Mr. MARSHALL. In Ohio there are farmers who bought 
land at $175 to $200 per acre and mortgaged it when wheat 
was selling for $2 to $2.50 a bushel, but you cannot expect 
the Government of the United States, by compulsory con- 
trol of that crop, to assist them in paying that mortgage. 
In other words, I would not vote for this measure as a com- 
pulsory control of production if it applied to the products 
of my own district any more quickly than I would vote for 
it when it applies to the products of the South. I have been 
led to believe that the people of the South are in a much 
more prosperous condition than they were a year ago. I 
would have gone along here, and it was the hope of the 
Agricultural Committee that we could amend the Agricul- 
tural Act, and leave out this compulsory control, and yet 
make the proposition more attractive, so that all would 
come in. That is the program that many members of the 
committee would like to have adopted, and I would have 
gone along on a program like that. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. But how about the chiselers? 
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Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL, I yield. 

Mr. TRUAX. I would like to remind my colleague from 
Ohio, for whom I have great respect—he has been my 
friend for years—that already in Ohio, during the past 10 
years, we have gone through successful compulsory regula- 
tions of certain farm activities. For instance, there is the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis, which was started in 
1923, and was fought violently, but was carried to a success- 
ful conclusion about 1930. I know that my colleague will 
be tolerant with me on this observation. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Let us get to the question. 

Mr. TRUAX. The inference is expressed that Secretary 
Wallace is opposed to this bill, or at least supporting it half- 
heartedly. That would convince me that it is a good bill. 
On page 88 of the Senate hearing on this bill this state- 
ment is made by Secretary Wallace: 

I think the best slogan is larger yields on smaller fields. 

I think that is really the efficient way out. 

That is the reason that they had bigger production per 
acre last year than the year before. He cannot, and I can- 
not reconcile the two theories of voluntary acreage reduc- 
tion on the one hand, and intensive increased production 
per acre on the other hand. Therefore, I think that this 
method is the only practical way of controlling the part of 
the crop that moves to the market. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The gentleman is not asking me to 
reconcile what the Secretary of Agriculture does in each 
instance? I could not do that this morning. 

Mr. TRUAX. I would not ask anyone to do that. 

Mr. TERRELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. TERRELL of Texas. It has been stated that the plan 
voluntarily adopted last year was a success, as far as cotton 
production was concerned. If so, why could not the same 
voluntary plan be carried out? If the people in the South 
that grow cotton—and I am a cotton grower—want to cur- 
tail the production of cotton, why can they not do it without 
the Federal Government stepping in and saying how much 
cotton they shall grow? 

Mr. MARSHALL. In answer to the gentleman I will say 
I had hoped that they could do it; and I am willing to go 
along on a program that will enable them to do it. 

Mr. TERRELL of Texas. If you will let them alone, they 
will do it. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Iam not bothering them. 

Mr. TERRELL of Texas. I know it. 

Mr. MARSHALL. For example, in Ohio, a man who does 
not go into the hog contract had better get out of the hog 
business, because he will get $5 a head less than the fellow 
who does go in. What I mean by that is whether a man 
signs that contract or not, he will take the same market 
price the next November for his hogs whether he is a party to 
the contract or not. If he is a party, he gets $5 a head more 
for each one. Now, it is still a question in my mind whether 
or not, when he adds his tax to what he gets, he will be any 
better off than he would have been if there had not been a 
tax, because the testimony before the Committee on Agri- 
culture shows conclusively that the farmer is paying the tax. 
But that is a voluntary program, and so long as they want 
to use it, fine. I would go along with such a voluntary 
program, but I will not join in a compulsory control 
proposition. - 

Mr. JENKINS of Chio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I listened to the gentleman's 
speech, and I think he has made a wonderful address. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I want to say that the gentleman 
represents the largest agricultural district in the State of Ohio 
and is representing it well. There is some agriculture in my 
district, but I should like to ask the gentleman, because he 
is an expert and I am not, as to whether there is anything 
in this bill which, if it has any advantage at all, could be 
applied to the hog industry and the corn industry in our 
State? 
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Mr. MARSHALL, Answering the gentleman, I would say 
that is just what I am afraid might happen, that this is 
the first step toward complete regimentation of agriculture, 
to the extent that the Government of the United States will 
tell each and every farmer what he shall raise and how 
much he shall raise. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Has the gentleman had any urgent 
demand from any of the great agricultural organizations in 
Ohio for any such legislation as this? 

Mr, MARSHALL. All the communications I have re- 
ceived have been to the effect that the people back home 
object to the Government of the United States dictating 
complete management of the farming industry in Ohio. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. HOPE. I yield the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas. Will the n yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas. The 8 has just 
concluded a very fine speech, with which I am in agreement, 
especially with what he says about compulsory and volun- 
tary relief of agriculture. The point has just been men- 
tioned that, if we carry out the policy included in this pro- 
posed legislation to its final sequence, the Government will 
then tell every farmer how much wheat he can grow and 
how much corn he can grow, and how many hogs, and how 
many cattle he can raise. Then, carrying it a step further, 
we will have the Secretary of Agriculture or some other gov- 
ernmental official telling every married man how many 
children he can raise. Would that not be the natural 
sequence? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I do not believe I care to answer that 
question. That is a little aside from farming. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas. If they do, then we will 
have to go back to the time of Moses and have the soldiers 
go through and paint the lintels and say that each male 
child is to be slaughtered. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Is the gentleman prepared to 
give us an estimate of the number of people it would take to 
administer the survey of census required to be made under 
this act? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I may say in answer to the gentleman 
from California that according to my recollection there was 
no discussion in the committee, and I have no figures to 
give or any prediction to make as to what the administration 
of this act would cost. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. It would require a great num- 
ber of people to administer it, would it not, in the field? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I would think it would require a great 
number. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. And it sets up a new bureau 
for that purpose. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Under a compulsory crop production 
proposal of this kind, the figures probably are available or 
were made available to the committee as to the probable 
acreage reduction in cotton. Can the gentleman tell me how 
much they propose to reduce the acreage of cotton? 

Mr. MARSHALL. This is not an acreage control bill. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I understand that perfectly. 

Mr. MARSHALL, It is a baleage control bill. In other 
words, you are given an allotment of five bales. No matter 
how many or how few acres you plant, that is all you can 
sell. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. It is reasonable, however, to expect 
that will naturally follow acreage reduction in cotton. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I presume there would be, because 
nobody is going to raise cotton and keep it if he cannot 
sell it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Is there anything in the bill that pre- 
scribes that the abandoned land may not be used in com- 
petition with other agricultural commodities? 


Mr. MARSHALL. There is a provision in the bill which 
prevents its being used in competition with other farm crops 
that are raised in continental United States. 

Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes; I yield to the gentleman because 
he comes from Ohio. Then I must pass along. 

Mr. TRUAX. The gentleman voices the opinion that he 
would object to the bill if it proposed to include corn and 
hogs in such regulations in Ohio. So would I. I think it is 
unfair, grossly unfair, to leave the inference, as was done 
by my good friend, Mr. CARPENTER, that this will be extended 
to the crops of the Corn Belt. I have read the hearings, 
and it seems that in the case of cotton three quarters of the 
cotton growers of the South are for this bill. They are for 
some plan that will force the men who did not cooperate 
in the voluntary reduction plan to do their part, to make 
some sacrifice if they are to receive the benefits; that they 
must cooperate with the plan. 

It has been truthfully said that the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MARSHALL] represents the greatest agricultural district 
in the State of Ohio. His distinguished predecessor, whom 
many of you know better than I, the Honorable Charles 
Brand, was one of the early advocates of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. In my humble judgment, the pending bill 
comes the nearest to containing one of the principles of the 
McNary~Haugen bill with respect to one of the staple crops 
of any bill we have had, because it proposes to control the 
surplus at the point of its distribution rather than to 
attempt the fallacious theory of controlling production 
through reduction in acreage. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Answering the gentleman’s statement, 
it is not my impression, from what I learned at the commit- 
tee hearings, that the majority of the people who raise 
cotton want this bill. You will find throughout the South 
the desire to bring in and force people who have been stay- 
ing out to cooperate. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL, I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I realize the gentleman is a friend of 
the farmer; I believe that sincerely. 

Speaking of the regimentation of agriculture, if a great 
majority of the farmers in the gentleman's district were in 
favor of extending this to other farm products, such as corn 
and wheat, and they should let him know they were in favor 
of it, as the farmers of the South have notified the Repre- 
sentatives from the South, do you not think you would 
endorse a similar bill? Going further, I attended a farm 
meeting at Birmingham. There were some 6,000 farmers 
there from every county in the State. They called the roll 
and 6,000 farmers answered. They voted for this cotton- 
control plan. There was not a dissenting vote. Now, if this 
bill proves to be successful and helps our farmers and brings 
prosperity to them, does not the gentleman think the farm- 
ers in his district would want the same regimentation; 
would want the same prosperity? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I will answer the gentleman by saying 
that I am not going to cross that bridge before I come to it. 
There are so many conditions to your question I cannot 
answer it. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman please inform me what 
effect this measure will have on the processing tax? 

Mr. MARSHALL. No effect at all. 

Mr. CULKIN. There is no change in the situation with 
reference to the processing tax? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Not at all. This is supplementary to 
and in addition to the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Mr. CULKIN. There is no mention of an extension of 
the processing tax either on rayon or any other substitute 
for cotton? 

Mr. MARSHALL. No. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 
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Mr. MOREHEAD. I never have to wait a great while 
when a measure is pending on the floor of the House before 
someone voices my sentiment much better than I am able to. 
I am glad, however, that the gentleman confined his won- 
derful agricultural district to the State of Ohio, for I repre- 
sent in Nebraska the greatest and most resourceful agri- 
cultural district in the United States. 

I disagree with the gentleman from Alabama that the 
farmers are at this time ready for compulsory limitation of 
production. My people are in a rebellious state of mind 
when they see the trend of legislation in Congress to place 
governmental supervision over them, for that means some- 
one to take charge of their farms. Such measures cause 
them more concern than any other legislation during my 
12 years in Congress. 

The constitutionality of the measure was touched very 
lightly. I plead my ignorance as I have not been able to 
give this point close attention; but can the gentleman refer 
me to a case of any legislation that was sponsored by the 
President of the United States and became a law and had 
his unqualified endorsement, that was ever held unconsti- 
tutional by the United States Supreme Court? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I have not the time in which to answer 
the gentleman’s question. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER]. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, during the last 10 days 
more attention and study has been given to the marketing 
of cotton than was ever given to it in the past by this Con- 
gress. The first bill on this subject was introduced in this 
session of Congress by Senator JOHN BANKHEAD, of Alabama. 
Hearings were had on his bill before the Senate committee 
and I attended as many of those hearings as I could. 

It was found that inasmuch as the bill carried a revenue 
feature that under the Constitution of the United States 
the bill would have to originate in the House. Senator 
BankHEand’s brother, Hon. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, introduced 
the bill in the House and it was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture, of which I have the honor to be a member. 

The two brothers appeared before our committee in ad- 
vocacy of the bill and stated that they were not wedded to 
the language of the bill so much as they were to the prin- 
ciple of control of orderly marketing. 

The President of the United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
in a letter to our chairman, Hon. Marvin Jones, stated that 
he was for the principle of the Bankhead bill. His letter 
reads as follows: 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you know, I have watched the cot- 
ton problem with the deepest attention during all these months. 
I believe that the gains which have been made—and they are very 
substantial—must be consolidated, and, insofar as possible, made 
permanent. To do this, however, reasonable assurance of crop 
limitation must be obtained. 

In this objective the great majority of cotton farmers are in 
agreement. I am told that the present poll by the Department of 
Agriculture shows that at least 95 percent of the replies are in 
fa vor of some form of control, 

My study of the various methods suggested leads me to believe 
that the Bankhead bills in principle best cover the situation. I 
hope that in the continuing emergency your committee can take 
Ce cacy yours, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


The committee heard many experts and also landowners 
who are growing cotton. In my opinion we get the best 
advice from the man who is actually producing cotton. 

After getting all the information obtainable the committee 
has very materially amended the bill which was very ac- 
ceptable to the author of the bill, and the bill was reintro- 
duced by Mr. Banxueap on the 4th of March 1934, and with 
slight amendments adopted since it was last introduced. 

The bill in its original form was believed by many emi- 
nent lawyers to be unconstitutional under the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The committee 
amendments now in the bill in my opinion make it consti- 
tutional and I think the courts will so hold. 

The real purpose of the bill is to, within the next 2 years, 
get rid of the surplus cotton which is now about 10,000,000 
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bales. The surplus should never be reduced under 3,000,000 
bales, so if we get 7,000,000 bales of this surplus cotton out 
of the way, we can easily bring cotton back to 20 cents per 
pound and stabilize it there. 

No finer spirit of cooperation was ever shown by any peo- 
ple than has been shown by the farmers growing cotton. 
At least 85 percent of them have for this year voluntarily 
signed up with the Department of Agriculture to reduce the 
crop for 1934 about 40 percent. 

The Department believes that this voluntary reduction 
plan will reduce this year’s crop to about 9,500,000 bales, 
and this bill is intended to protect those who have so will- 
ingly agreed to reduce the acreage to get rid for once, and we 
hope, for all, a great carry-over surplus that has cost the 
South multiplied millions of dollars and will continue to do 
so until it is disposed of. - 

I am informed: that many of those in my State could not 
qualify to sign up for acreage reduction because of the fact 
they had not been producing cotton, or for other causes. 
This other 15 percent in my State can sign up under this 
bill and make it 100 percent perfect control. 

It is only when one grows more than his allotment that 
this will effect at all. It simply insures and protects those 
that have so willingly accepted the Government plan. 

We now have a President and a Secretary of Agriculture 
that are each trying to pull agriculture out of the mire and 
this Congress has nobly cooperated and set up the legisla- 
tive machinery to accomplish something for agriculture. 

The legislation passed by this Congress saved last year to 
the cotton farmer $317,000,000. We found cotton down to 5 
cents per pound. We have raised it until it is now worth 
more than 12 cents per pound, and if this bill is passed it 
will be 15 cents per pound within less than 60 days. 

The processing fee is 4.3 per pound on cotton used in the 
United States. We use more than 6,000,000 bales each year. 
This fee is now bringing in about $127,000,000. The pay for 
acreage kept out of cotton by the farmer is paid out of this 
fund and not out of the general Treasury, as some think. 

The title of this bill is “A bill to place the cotton industry 
on a sound commercial basis, to prevent unfair competition 
and practices in putting cotton into the channels of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, to provide funds for paying 
additional benefits under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
and for other purposes.” 

The declaration of policy in this bill is declared to be that 
in order to relieve the present acute economic emergency in 
that part of agricultural industry devoted to cotton produc- 
tion and marketing by diminishing the disparity between 
prices paid to cotton producers and persons engaged in cot- 
ton marketing and prices of other commodities and by 
restoring purchasing power to such producérs and persons 
so that the restoration of the normal exchange in interstate 
and foreign commerce of all commodities may be fostered, 
and to raise revenue to enable the payment of additional 
benefits to cotton producers under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act— 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote the 
orderly marketing of cotton in interstate and foreign commerce, 
to enable producers of such commodity to stabilize their markets 
against undue and excessive fluctuations, and to preserve advan- 
tageous markets for such commodity, and to prevent unfair com- 
petition and practices in putting cotton into the channels of 


interstate and foreign commerce, and to more effectively balance 
production and consumption of cotton. 


This bill is intended only as an emergency measure and is 
applicable for 2 years only, unless at that time an emergency 
exists and the President orders by proclamation to continue 
it for 1 more year. Within that time all of the surplus will 
be used and we will not be bothered by that again. 

The Bankhead bill as originally drawn provided that when 
the Secretary of Agriculture found that a majority of the 
landowners wanted the principle of this bill applied that he 
might put it into force. The bill was amended by the com- 
mittee to provide that— 

When the Secretary of Agriculture finds that the persons who 
own, rent, share crop, or control two thirds of the land in the 
United States on which cotton is produced favor this plan of 
control that he may then put in force the provisions of this act. 
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In other words, this leaves it in the hands of the farm- 
ers themselves who grow cotton to determine when and 
how long they desire to use this act. 

If this act is passed, which we feel sure that it will be, 
it is then the intention, as we understand it, that the De- 
partment of Agriculture will submit the proposition back 
to the farmers by questionnaire, and, if two thirds of them 
favor this provision, it will then be put into force and effect 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. This sets up the machinery 
for the control of the marketing of the crop by the farmers 
themselves. 

The original bill provided for an allotment for the 2 years 
9,500,000 bales of cotton and the committee amendment 
raised that to 10,000,000 bales. Ten million bales is not 
subject to any penalty provided for under this act, nor to 
any tax of any kind or character. It is only intended to 
keep any cotton over the 10,000,000-bale allotment from 
entering into the market, but it can be stored either in lint 
or bale, and held over until the next year and put in the 
second year’s allotment. It is not expected that a single bale 
of cotton will ever pay the tax provided in this bill. It is 
believed that this provision will provide for the marketing 
for that which can be marketed at a price of at least 15 
cents per pound. 

Cotton should never sell for less than 20 cents per pound 
and within 2 years’ time there is no question but what the 
acreage reduction made effective by this bill will place it to 
at least 20 cents per pound and stabilize it there. 

The farmers, after trying out this plan for 1 year, will, 
I hope, have the same privilege of stating the second year 
whether or not they desire the continuance of the plan of 
control as provided for in this bill. In other words, as stated 
a moment ago, it leaves it absolutely in the hands of the 
farmer to control it and we feel sure he will do so. 

The bill does not apply to cotton already ginned, but only 
to that which is produced hereafter and for the next 2 
years. 

Section 8 of the bill as amended provides that whenever 
an allotment is made pursuant to section 3, not to exceed 10 
percent of the number of bales allotted to each State shall 
be deducted from the number of bales allotted to such State, 
and allotted in such State— 

First. To producers of cotton on farms where for the 
preceding 3 years less than one third of the cultivated land 
on such farms has been planted to cotton; 

Second. To producers of cotton on farms not previously 
used in cotton preduction; 

Third. To producers of cotton on farms where, for the pre- 
ceding 3 years, normal cotton production has been reduced 
by reason of drought, storm, flood, insect pests, or other 
uncontrollable natural causes; and 

Fourth. To producers of cotton on farms where, for the 
preceding 3 years, acreage theretofore planted to cotton has 
been voluntarily reduced so that the amount of reduction in 
cotton production on such farms is greater than the amount 
which the Secretary finds would have been an equitable re- 
duction applicable to such farms in carrying out a reason- 
able reduction program. 

It is further provided that the allotments provided for as 
mentioned above shall be in addition to the amounts appor- 
tioned to the counties under section 5 (b). 

Section 23 of this bill provides as follows: 

The President is authorized to enter into agreements with 
foreign countries to fix the amount of cotton that may be ex- 
ported by the respective countries entering into said agreements, 
and to make all rules and regulations necessary for carrying out 
said agreements. 

Very little cotton has ever come into the United States 
from other countries and none except the exceedingly long 
staple used for certain purposes, and we believe that can be 
grown in this country as well as elsewhere, and we hope to 
encourage the growth of it. 

The Department is hoping to have reduction acreage in 
all the countries of the world growing cotton, and to co- 
operate in this plan for this period of time in order that 
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the world’s supply of cotton can be brought to where it can 
be maintained at a fair price to the growers. 

The real reason for our surplus of cotton in the United 
States now is the overproduction of a short-lint cotton in 
India, China, and other places. Prior to the last war the 
foreign countries were growing about half the cotton they 
are now. India, for instance, grows four and a half mil- 
lion bales. This condition was brought about by reason of 
the fact that we were on the gold standard and they were 
on a silver basis of money, and the money in their silver 
dollar under our standard of gold was only worth a frac- 
tion over 25 cents on the dollar. In other words, when they 
bought our cotton, which was selling here for 5 cents per 
pound, under our gold standard they paid in their money 
practically 20 cents per pound for it, and the farmers got 
only 5 cents. That condition has now been changed, and we 
hope that the increased use of silver money and our going 
off the gold standard will decrease the production of this 
short-line cotton in foreign countries, and they will again 
buy our cotton as they once did. Then we will have no cause 
for ever worrying about an overproduction of cotton in the 
United States. 

The normal average cotton crop in the United States is 
about 14,000,000 bales. It is thought by the Department of 
Agriculture that within 2 years’ time we can go back to the 
production of fourteen or fifteen million bales of cotton and 
not be troubled about a market. 

There is one other provision in the bill that provides that 
in case of an emergency for the use of cotton that the 
President, by Executive order, could terminate the provisions 
of this act. 

The committee has tried to work out all the objectional 
features that were in this bill in the beginning and tried to 
make it just as acceptable to the man growing cotton as it 
is possible, to make it effective. 

The results of the cotton-reduction program under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration is the most wonder- 
ful achievement that has ever been accomplished. 

The 1933 cotton crop was the most valuable of all since 
1929, owing entirely to the stimulation of the market by 
cutting production and to the plow-up checks paid to the 
farmers by the Government for destroying a part of the 
cotton acreage. 

The December farm price of cotton in 1932 is given by 
the Government as being 5.7 cents. The value of the 13,- 
000,000-bale crop of 1932, exclusive of seed, is listed at 
$571,861,000. The value of the 1933 crop of 13,177,000 bales 
is listed at $617,716,000. The December price, 1933, is given 
as being 9.4 cents. Add to the value of the 1933 crop the 
$112,148,000 covering plow-up checks and the $48,000,000 
covering cotton options and the total value of the 1933 crop 
stands at $777,864,000, and becomes the most valuable crop 
since 1929, when the price was 16.8 cents. 

It is the general consensus of opinion that had there been 
no plow-up campaign and had we gone to harvest with 
the 17,600,000-bale crop, the price would have ranged around 
5 cents, with perhaps little or no market at all. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. McGucin]. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, in the early part of my 
remarks I shall discuss this bill in the light of the underlying 
principle involved in the Agricultural Adjustment Act as it is 
being administered. Let there be no mistake, the real under- 
lying purpose of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as it is 
being administered, is not to give emergency relief to the 
cotton raiser, the wheat raiser, or any other farmer. When 
that bill was passed, it was the view of Congress that it was 
just what the title of the act indicated, namely, an adjust- 
ment act, an act which would adjust the present economic 
maladjustments in agriculture growing out of this depres- 
sion. We all thought that by a mere adjustment, possibly 
reducing the production for a year or two, that then the 
American farmer would be left to proceed in a truly Ameri- 
can manner. I think that was the intention of the Congress; 
but once that bill was passed by the Congress and was turned 
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over to the Agricultural Department for administration, 
the destiny of American agriculture was largely in the hands 
of Mr. Rexford G. Tugwell, whose fundamental ideas are 
not American, whose fundamental ideas are not shared by 
1 Member in 10 of this House of Representatives on either 
side of the aisle, whose fundamental ideas above all are 
not shared by any Democrat who has any right to pro- 
fess to be a follower of any principle ever propounded by 
Jefferson. Let me read what Mr. Tugwell has said, not 
before this act was enacted, but let us see what he says now 
is the purpose of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. He said: 

We are now engaged in a drastic program of controlling agri- 
cultural products for the emergency. This in itself means that 


we are trying to control the entire utilization of all agricultural 
lands. 


When we passed that bill, you and I fully realized that 
we were placing in the hands of Government the power 
to control the utilization of the land for an emergency, 
but that power was based on thé farmer’s voluntarily going 
into it. We were firm in the conviction that it was for the 
purpose of meeting the emergency. I do not believe there 
was a Member of this House who voted for the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act who believes that the purpose of that act 
was for Government to try to control the entire utilization 
of all agricultural lands. Why, the act provided for only 
three or four basic commodities; yet Mr. Tugwell himself 
Says that the control of all agricultural lands is the pro- 
gram. You and I might have been excused for voting for 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act in the first instance, but 
today we are not to be excused if we vote to give one iota 
more of power to the Agricultural Department unless we 
are ready and willing to join the philosophy of Mr. Tug- 
well and say that the purpose of the program is primarily 
to control the entire utilization of all the land in this coun- 
try. That is a Soviet program, and I will not join with that 
program. The truth is that he who today votes for this 
bill or any other bill which gives one bit more power to the 
Agricultural Department, so long as it is dominated by Mr. 
Tugwell, must stand in the position of saying that he ap- 
proves of the socialistic program of the Government’s con- 
trolling the entire utilization of all lands. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I cannot yet. I shall later. So that 
there may be absolutely no mistake about it, let me read to 
you what Mr. Tugwell says in the concluding words of his 
Philadelphia speech. I quote: 

Private control has failed to use wisely its control of lands. 
For the first time the Government is interested in the land as a 
whole. For the first time we are preparing to build a land pro- 
gram which will control the use of that greatest of all natural 
resources, not merely for the benefit of those who happen to 
hold title to it, but for the greater welfare of all the citizens of 
the country. 

Those are the words of Mr. Tugwell. When we passed the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, you and I thought that we 
were passing an act which would undertake to take care 
of the surpluses of wheat, cotton, tobacco, and possibly one 
or two other basic commodities. We did not understand 
that we were passing a land program, the purpose of which 
was to control land, not for the benefit of the man who 
happens to own it, but for the benefit of the greater welfare. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. Not now. But what do we find? This 
Congress has passed no land bill. It has passed nothing 
except an Agricultural Adjustment Act. Yet Mr. Tugwell 
does not say that we are engaged in a program of trying to 
take care of the surpluses of a few basic farm commodities. 
Not at all, He says that we are engaged for the first time 
in building a land program which will control the use of 
that greatest of all natural resources, not for the benefit of 
the man who happens to own title, but for the benefit of 
the greater welfare of all the citizens of the country. 

Who is going to determine what is the greater welfare 
of all the citizens? Why, Mr. Tugwell and the Agricultural 
Department, of course; and when you get it down to that 
point, it is verbatim the Russian policy. The Soviet is con- 
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trolling all the land of Russia, not for the benefit of the 
man who happens to hold title, but for what the Soviet 
thinks is for the greater benefit of the Russian people. I 
am not yet ready to join in that program of collectivism. 

Now, let us come to this bill. Whereas in the beginning it 
was a voluntary program, and the individual, free-born, 
God-fearing cotton raiser of America could join such pro- 
gram if he wished to do so voluntarily—but when you pass 
this bill, what is the position of the cotton grower? He will 
either join and let the Government dictate and control the 
use of his land or the Government will tax him out of exist- 
ence. Boil it down and it is nothing less than legalized 
racketeering on the part of the Government to undertake to 
do indirectly what it has no right to do under the Consti- 
tution directly. Under the Constitution, the Congress of 
the United States has no more interest in a farm down in 
Texas than it has in a farm in England, but by this act, 
indirectly, Congress will exercise control over that farm in 
Texas, by using the power of taxation and saying to the man 
who operates that farm, “ You will produce what the Gov- 
ernment at Washington tells you to produce; and if you 
produce more, we will tax it and take it away from you.” 
That is an artful way of the Government of the United 
States exercising control and domination over real estate 
within the borders of the respective States. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. No; I cannot yield now. I must finish. 

That is a power which is reserved to the States. My heart 
goes out to you southern Representatives from the Cotton 
Belt. I know the cotton producer is in distress, and he has 
been led to believe that this bill is going to give him a ray 
of hope. I do not believe that down in the bottom of his 
heart 1 Democratic Congressman in the South out of 10 
really believes in the principles and precepts of this bill. 
I still believe that you Representatives from the great 
and gallant South still believe in the fundamental principles 
of the sovereignty of the States. I do not believe that you 
want to come here and make your States subservient to the 
Federal Government; however, in the political exigencies 
growing out of the depression, probably some of you think 
you must vote for this bill, but you will live to rue the day 
when you place the Southland under the domination of a 
Washington bureau. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. According to the quotation from Mr. Tugwell’s 
speech, he has already planned the idea of building up a 
bureauracy and ignoring land titles. Is that so? 

Mr. McGUGIN. Certainly, and he is just using these 
bills to give him a greater opportunity to do it. This bill is 
a means to an end. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I yield. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Of course, I hesitate to ask the gentle- 
man to yield, being from the outlaw State of Texas, which 
the Constitution and Congress of the United States ignores; 
but I should like to ask this question, and only for the pur- 
pose of easing my friend’s frame of mind. The gentleman 
seems to be very, very much afraid that the piece of legis- 
lation which we are now considering, which provides, first 
of all 

Mr. McGUGIN. Well, just a moment. I cannot yield 
further. If the gentleman desires to ask a question, he 
should ask it. 

Mr. KLEBERG. This is a question. 

Mr. McGUGIN. I yield to the gentleman to ask a ques- 
tion, but not to make a speech. 

Mr. KLEBERG. The gentleman is worried over a piece 
of legislation which provides, first of all, for a referendum 
by those directly affected, and only those. 

Mr. McGUGIN. I am coming to that in a minute. 

Mr. KLEBERG. I hope the gentleman will discuss that 
phase of it. 

Mr. McGUGIN. I will when I get to it. 

Now, in considering this bill, if I did not have a single 
interest in the bill other than the social welfare of a given 
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section of the country, my interest in the future of the 
Southland would preclude me from supporting this piece of 
legislation. You are taking away 40 percent of the cotton 
production. Very well. When you take away 40 percent of 
the cotton production, what are you going to do with 40 
percent of your cotton producers? This cotton program be- 
ing forced upon the South, I fear, will bring to that land a 
woe and distress which it has not suffered since the days 
of reconstruction. You are not going to be able to drive 
from the plantations of the South 40 percent of your share 
croppers, black and white, and cast them upon the highways 
without bringing social despair to your fair land; and yet 
that is exactly what the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
applied to cotton, is doing today. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. No; I cannot yield further. I must finish 
my remarks. I want to go into that in a little greater detail. 
In a goodly part of the South your cotton is produced on 
large plantations. Large planters own the land and rent 
it out to small croppers. When it was reduced 20 percent 
this summer, what happened was this: If the planter had 
1,000 acres, he did not reduce the acreage of each of his 
tenants 20 percent, but in many instances he dismissed 20 
percent of his tenants. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand Har- 
per’s Magazine, the February issue; and he who will read 
the article Tightening the Cotton Belt, beginning on page 
308, will realize that the hope of a better day for the South- 
land is not to be found in reducing its cotton acreage 40 
percent, and thereby driving 40 percent of the tenants out 
of business. Human selfishness enters into it. In the grant- 
ing of the allotment checks, in great sections of the South, 
the tenants did not get their share of the checks. They 
were held out for debt, and now they are cast into unemploy- 
ment and distress. When you drive 40 percent of those 
tenants from the plantations of the South, you are not going 
to drive them into the cities. They cannot go to the cities. 
There is no place in the cities for them. There is no place 
for them to remain, save back in their own neighborhood. 

With thousands of these dismissed tenants in distress and 
despair, trouble is bound to come upon the Cotton Belt; 
and what is more, those who will suffer that hunger and 
want will be an uneducated class of people and, therefore, 
poorly disciplined socially to withstand their hunger and 
their want. Bloodshed on a wide scale may be the result. 

It is said this bill is justified upon the ground that the 
tax cannot be applied unless there is a favorable referendum. 
I challenge the vote. It is not an honest vote. They tell 
us the Secretary of Agriculture has taken a referendum. 
All right; that is not an honest vote; it is not a fair vote. 
Why, one of the Democratic members of the Committee on 
Agriculture said it was a vote taken of 22,000 planters and 
that there were more than 22,000 cotton producers in his 
own district. There never will be an honest vote. This bill 
does not set up any machinery providing for an honest 
vote—just send out a mail-order referendum. If the time 
has come that we are going to operate government in the 
United States on the basis that the elected Representatives 
under the Constitution will abdicate, delegate their au- 
thority to the Secretary of Agriculture and tell him to act 
upon a mail-order referendum, then the time has come when 
the dignity of the great democracy of the United States has 
sunk far lower than our forefathers ever expected it to 
sink. If you believe in this, stand up here like legislators 
under the Constitution and vote today for the tax that you 
want tolevy. The idea of transferring the taxing functions 
of the Government from the Congress to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, with him instructed to exercise it upon a mail- 
order referendum! That kind of government does not rise 
to the dignity of idiocy, to say nothing about the dignity of 
common sense. 

So all this talk about a referendum is just so much smoke 
screen to shield those Members of Congress who are about 
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to vote for this piece of legislation which they cannot in 
good conscience vote for open and aboveboard. So much 
for the referendum. I shall now turn my attention to other 
portions of the bill. 

There are certain inalienable rights which should be pre- 
served for the individual, and the founders of this Govern- 
ment thought they had preserved them. They never fore- 
saw a time when a Congress would meet and pass legislation 
delegating the taxing power to some Cabinet officer with the 
provision that he should exercise it based upon a mail-order 
referendum. The next thing is when the referendum is 
taken, it will not be taken down to the poor illiterate white 
or black share cropper; it will be taken from the few large 
planters. That is the trouble with the agricultural program 
today in wheat, cotton, or hogs; it is playing into the hands 
of the large producer; it is monopolizing agriculture and 
denying a fair chance to the poor, lowly, struggling Ameri- 
can citizen to make an honest living following that ancient 
and honorable occupation of producing food. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. No; my time is limited. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has made a very unfair 
statement. 

Mr. McGUGIN. If I have, then the gentleman can get 
time in his own right and answer it. I cannot yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Every move that has been suggested plays into the hands 
of the man who has been strong enough financially to pro- 
duce even under unfavorable prices during the last few 
years, and that means that the man who has not been 
strong enough to produce during the last few years is left 
out. Whatever may be said, my friends, there is no answer 
to the agricultural problem which will prove to be for the 
general welfare of America, which answer penalizes the 
small individual farmer. 

The primary purpose of the land is to make a livelihood 
for those who live upon the land; the secondary purpose is 
to make profits from the products thus produced. Instead 
of enacting legislation which protects the financial welfare 
of the large producer at the expense of the small producer, 
we had better enact legislation which will secure the rights 
and the opportunities of the small producer. Take the 
wheat bill, for instance; it played into the hands of Tom 
Campbell, the man who farms 75,000 acres of wheat a year. 
Proportionately as it has paid him a bonus, it has taken 
money away from the small individual who could hardly 
make a livelihood. 

Now I want to discuss a provision or two in the bill itself. 
When you get down to subsections 1 and 2 of section 7 of the 
pending bill, it really looks as though you are legislating and 
providing something by law. But then you turn to subsec- 
tion 3: 

Or upon such basis as the Secretary of Agriculture deems fair 
and just that will apply to all farms to which the allotment is 


made under this paragraph uniformly, within the county, on the 
basis or classification adopted. 


Reduced to its last analysis, here is what this section of the 
bill is: You give to the Secretary of Agriculture the power to 
grant these allotments to individuals under such basis as he 
by regulation may prescribe. The only real, honest-to-God 
law provided in the bill is the manner in which the allot- 
ments are divided as between the different States and as 
between the counties within a given State. When it comes 
to the question of dividing the allotments as between indi- 
viduals, you dodge that point and do not legislate but leave 
it to a pure matter of regulation by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. McGUGIN. In closing let me say there is not a uni- 
versal demand in the South for this legislation, because there 
are a lot of people down there who do not want it. I shall 
read a letter I received from a lady in La Grange, N.C.: 
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La GRAN GR, N.C., March 6, 1934. 
Hon. HAROLD McGuern, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Ma. McGuern: I am to ask you to tell Congress 
that I hardly think there are a majority of farmers of the South 
that want the Bankhead bill, or any other bill that is plunging 
us American farmers into Russian socialism, as the so-called 
AAA.“ is doing. There are a large majority of farmers in this 
section that have signed the tobacco and cotton contracts (my 
husband did) not because they wanted to, but because it seems 
as if they were forced to do so, in order to sell what they make. 
And I want to say here that we had rather have the whole act 
repealed at the earliest possible moment than have the Bankhead 
bill passed. 

So I am asking you, and all others in the House to stop such 
bills as the Bankhead bill. 

We are asking for a check and balance between the President 
and Congress. We are asking that the administration go back 
to the promises of 1932 and let us be the free people that we 
should be. There may be some who have been asleep and haven't 
yet awakened, who think this will only last 2 years, that are in 
accord with it. But we who know that dictatorship, socialism, 
communism and such have been forced on other nations by so- 
called “emergency relief programs", know what is really being 
forced on us now. I wish you would read this to the House so they 
may know that everybody is not in accord with things like the 
Bankhead bill. We want to be able to own our homes and farms 
and to work those farms as we see fit and pay our just taxes, 
instead of being servants of a socialistic government. 

When I speak my own convictions, I know that I speak the 
convictions of thousands of others. 

I am, yours, with best wishes. 

Mrs. NANNTE STALLINGS. 


There is a lady, the wife of a small farmer in North Caro- 
lina; but, none the less, from the language of her letter, 
one knows she is an educated woman; one knows she still 
loves and reveres the America of yesterday. She prefers the 
America of yesterday to an America built on the Tugwellian 
theory. What is more, she is yet a Democrat of the Jeffer- 
sonian school, and her thoughts are not controlled by any 
future elections; she is not reelection-conscious. She still 
stands in defense of America, in defense of her home, and 
in defense of the Southland, if you please. I thank you. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Did the lady date her letter? 

Mr. McGUGIN. It is dated March 6 of this year. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

BANKHEAD COTTON CONTROL ACT 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, the remarks of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. McGucin] are an excellent 
illustration of the accepted statement that it is much easier 
to criticize than it is to construct. The gentleman speaks 
of his interest in the people of the South. He admits the 
difficulties of cotton production. He has emphasized the 
problems of cotton growing. I dismiss his criticism by call- 
ing attention to the significant fact that he has offered no 
solution. For my part I prefer to follow the leadership of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who understands the problems of the 
South as well as the problems of the Nation, and who has 
demonstrated his ability not only to understand but to solve. 
[Applause.] 

The pending bill is materially different from the so-called 
“Bankhead bill” as originally introduced in the Senate. 
That bill undertook to tax production. It is far different 
from the bill introduced by my colleague, Representative 
BANKHEAD, of Alabama. He undertook to tax the sale of 
cotton. The measure has been liberalized. At first it lim- 
ited production in 1934 to 9,000,000 bales. Ten million bales 
are permitted under the pending bill. 

The defects in administration have been remedied and 
many of the faults of the original bills have been eliminated. 
While not altogether free from difficulties of administration 
or from constitutional questions, I believe that the bill, as an 
emergency measure, is constitutional. Many of the defects 
pointed out by my able friend, Hon. Oscar Johnston, in the 
hearings before the committees in the Senate and House 
have been eliminated. The sharp practices of which tenants 
complain are prohibited. The bill will do justice to both 
the landlord and tenant. 

I advocate the passage of the bill because I believe there 
must be compulsory control. The committee has done its 
best to report a fair and just control measure. 
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An alternative measure was suggested by my friend Oscar 
Johnson, whose opinions I value highly. He advocated con- 
ferring upon the Secretary of Agriculture the power to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations controlling the interstate and 
export movement of cotton, and providing penalties for 
those who violated any such rules and regulations. I have 
given careful consideration to the proposed alternative. I 
believe that it would be a delegation of legislative power that 
would be unconstitutional. There is no such delegation in 
the pending bill. A formula or standard is prescribed. The 
details of execution and the ascertainment of facts are to 
be exercised by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I favor the voluntary principle. I oppose compulsion. I 
oppose bureaucracy. The act is to supplement the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. It will involve no substantial ex- 
penditure of public funds except in the collection of taxes, 
which is to be under the jurisdicticn of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. The machinery of the cotton-reduction 
program in the Agricultural Adjustment Act will be utilized 
in allotments and in the execution of the pending measure. 
Like the Agricultural Adjustment Act, it is emergency legis- 
lation. It is for the duration of 1 year, with 2 additional 
years, within the discretion of the cotton growers, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the President of the United States. 

CONSTITUTIONAL 

The bill imposes an excise tax on the ginning of cotton. 
It is to be uniform. The due-process clauses of the Consti- 
tution are not a limitation upon the taxing power. Congress 
has the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises. The purpose is to reduce production. In the 
case of the United States v. Doremus (249 U.S. 86), the 
purpose was to suppress dealing in drugs. In McCray v. 
United States (195 U.S. 27, 61), the Supreme Court up- 
held the validity of the statute taxing oleomargarine. The 
intent was not to provide revenue but to prevent the selling 
of oleomargarine. The motive is immaterial. Congress 
passed an act levying a 10-percent tax on bank notes in 
1866. The purpose was not to tax, but it was to prevent 
the issuance of bank notes by States. It was held constitu- 
tional. Veasie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall. 533). 

The so-called “ Child Labor cases” may be cited in opposi- 
tion. In the Child Labor case (259 U.S. 21), the court decided 
that the purpose was to regulate intrastate business and not 
to raise revenue. In the Board of Trade case, Hill v. Wal- 
lace (259 U.S. 44), the same doctrine was announced. The 
purpose was to regulate intrastate business. The Supreme 
Court of the United States will follow the oleomargarine 
case in passing upon the constitutionality of the pending 
bill. Both are interstate products and cotton oil finds its 
way into commerce. 

NO DELEGATION OF LEGISLATIVE POWER 


The bill prescribes the principle or formula. It stipulates 
the facts. The Secretary of Agriculture is vested with the 
execution of the act. From the days of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Madison, Congress has passed laws containing a 
general principle leaving the execution to executive officers. 
Much is left to the discretion of executive officials. The 
principles are summarized in Mutual Film Corporation v. 
Ohio Industrial Commission (236 U.S. 230-245). The flex- 
ible provisions of the Tariff Act of September 2, 1922, au- 
thorizing the President, within prescribed limits, to increase 
tariffs was upheld in the case of Hampton & Co. v. United 
States (276 U.S. 394). ö 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The price of cotton depends upon the supply and the 
demand. While cotton is a world product, inasmuch as the 
United States produces the larger part of the world supply 
of cotton, the American price determines the world price. 
The supply is determined by the annual carry-over and the 
annual production. A large crop brings less in the aggregate 
than a small crop, as I shall undertake to show. 

The pre-war production from 1909 to 1913 was about 13,- 
000,000 bales annually, with an average carry-over of 3,132,- 
000 bales, and with an average acreage of 32,153,000 acres. 
From 1925 to 1930, there was an increased carry-over and 


1934 


the acreage jumped from 32,000,000 to 45,000,000. The 
carry-over in 1928 was 5,206,000 bales; in 1929, 4,507,000 
bales, and in 1932, 13,228,000 bales. The average production 
for 1929, 1930, and 1931 was 15,155,000 bales. The carry- 
over has been. reduced from 1932 and will likely be about 
10,000,000 bales in 1934, but it is still excessive. It hangs 
like the sword of Damocles over the cotton growers of the 
South. 

Cotton, of all agricultural products, is the most sensitive 
to the mandates of the law of supply and demand. The 
world price follows the American price. 

THE GROWERS ARE ENTITLED TO THE COST OF PRODUCTION 

The pre-war parity price 1909-13 was around 12% cents 
per pound. The parity price is approximately 15 cents per 
pound today. Recovery means increased prices for cotton 
and all other agricultural products. The costs of cotton 
production have already increased. 30 to 35 percent over 
what they were a year ago, and before the crop is harvested 
the costs will be at least 60 percent more in 1934 than they 
were in 1933. 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT BENEFICIAL 


The reduction program in 1933 under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was beneficial. The surplus of 1932 was 
reduced by a million and a half bales. The cotton acreage 
in 1933 was reduced by 25 percent. There was a reduction 
of at least four and a half million bales in production. The 
program was both successful and beneficial. It was a part 
of the general program for recovery. The currency legisla- 
tion and other emergency legislation was helpful, but the 
reduction program of 1933, coupled with the reduction pro- 
gram for 1934, supplemented by the pegging of the price 
of cotton at 10 cents, has been the salvation of the cotton 
growers of the South, but it has not gone far enough. I 
hazard to think of the plight of the cotton farmers if there 
had been no reduction program in 1933. Cotton increased 
from 5½ to 10 cents per pound. With ideal weather con- 
ditions there was a production of 13,000,000 bales and if there 
had been no reduction there would have been 17,500,000 
bales with 5-cent cotton. 

It is asserted that the cotton growers of the South favor 
the compulsory plan. I believe that the cotton growers ad- 
vocate legislation that will force cooperation by all. I think 
there is a prevalent idea that compulsory legislation will only 
apply to those who refuse to cooperate. Such would be class 
legislation. It would violate the Constitution. There would 
be no uniformity. All must be embraced. If there is to be 
compulsion, it must be for all or none. In practice, com- 
pulsion in 1934 will mean that those who have cooperated 
will be allotted the average yield of their lands for the years 
1928 to 1932, inclusive. At the same time, those who have 
refused to cooperate will be compelled to join in the pro- 
gram without rental benefits. Such will be the practical 
effect. 

It is said that 85 to 90 percent of the growers have signed 
the program for 1934. Owners of 5 acres or less are exempt. 
All the States, except North Carolina and Texas, have 
substantially cooperated. Those cultivating 5 acres and less 
in North Carolina and the great number in Texas largely 
account for the failure of full cooperation in these two 
States. 

The program for 1933 took 10,000,000 acres out of culti- 
vation. The program for 1934 will take 16,000,000 acres out 
of cultivation. The bill under consideration, I repeat, will 
supplement and not take the place of the 1934 program. 
It will really compel all to cooperate in the program by pre- 
venting the sales of those who do not reduce their acreage 
and thus reduce their bales. 


VOLUNTARY PROGRAM NOT ENOUGH 


If all cooperated in the voluntary program, the problem 
would not be solved. Intensive cultivation and increased use 
of fertilizers will increase production, thus increasing the 
carry-over and reducing the price. Acreage reduction has 
been tried. While it has been of great benefit, it has not 
completely solved the problem. Bales, after all, determine 
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the price. The pending bill contemplates a maximum fixed 
production. If nature is unusually indulgent, if the weather 
is ideal, there is no prohibition against harvesting the excess, 
but it must be carried forward into the succeeding year or 
be subjected to the prescribed tax. The prohibition is against 
sales. The average 5-year period is the yardstick. The 
remedy is to provide for a definite production with the least 
possible injury to the grower. A man may grow as much 
cotton as he desires, under the bill, but he cannot market 
more than his allotment. The manufacturer is dependent 
upon the farmer for the sale of his product. I maintain that 
for the common good of our common country, the farmer 
should not market in any year in which it is grown more 
than the amount of cotton allotted to him. 

I wish we might avoid limitations. There are similar limi- 
tations upon the manufacturer, but we have tried the volun- 
tary method in the South for 25 years. I know of no efficient 
solution that does not involve compulsion. All legislation 
is more or less compulsion. The greatest good to the greatest 
number is to be considered. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. May I have a little more time? 

Mr. HOPE. I will yield the gentleman 10 minutes more. 
I want to ask the gentleman a question. Is it not the 
opinion of the gentleman that the voluntary plan has broken 
down? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I do not think it has. No volun- 
tary plan that was as wide-spread as the voluntary plan of 
1933 is a failure, when you take out of the production four 
and a half to five million bales of cotton, that resulted in 
the price of cotton being increased from 5% to 12 cents a 
pound. I challenge the statement that there was failure 
in the voluntary reduction of 1933. It was general and the 
most wide-spread ever known. 

Mr. HOPE. Is it not a fact that 85 percent of the cotton 
acres were signed up for the voluntary plan? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; except in two States—Texas 
and North Carolina—and I say it without criticism. North 
Carolina, because they do not recognize any farmer with 
less than 5 acres, and Texas because of its large area and 
great number of growers. I repeat, that if 100 percent of 
the cotton growers signed up, by the use of fertilizer and 
intensive cultivation, in my judgment, there would be no 
guaranty of definite production. 

Mr. HOPE. Does the gentleman think the cotton growers 
of the South are going to violate the spirit of the law by 
using more fertilizer and more intensive cultivation? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Well, they are just as human as 
the wheat growers of Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. I donot think the farmers of my State would 
knowingly violate the spirit of the law, and I do not think 
they intend to do it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I want the cotton growers of the 
South to raise the best crop they can. I do not want to de- 
prive them of the initiative for their individual success or 
rewards. The excess production can be stored without pay- 
ing the tax. 

Mr. HOPE. In the gentleman's opinion, will this bill re- 
sult in any revenue being collected? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Well, the compulsory feature of 
the bill is a fundamental part of it, and I doubt if there will 
be a large amount of taxes collected. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. I would be interested in having 
the gentleman explain, if he can, the difference in principle 
between this bill and the child labor bill, which was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States a few years ago, on the ground that it was 
an improper exercise of the power regulating interstate 
commerce? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am glad to answer the question. 
I do not want to evade, and I wish I had the time to discuss, 
the legal phases of the legislation. I would be glad to discuss 
the constitutional provisions, as I say, if I had the time, but 
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Labor cases.” There were two of them. One was declared to 
be unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States because it undertook to regulate the intrastate busi- 
ness of manufacturing concerns employing child labor (247 
U.S. 251). The other was declared to be unconstitutional 
because the Supreme Court of the United States held that 
the tax was prohibitive; that it was a penalty in the name 
of a tax, and thus void (259 U.S. 39). There was no emer- 
gency. Probably the most important phase of the legal 
feature involved in this act is that we are in the midst of an 
emergency—an emergency that has provoked the N.R.A. 
Oh, yes, gentlemen on the Republican side may smile, but 
in my judgment we are in a lot better condition now than 
we were in 1930-32. We may have made failures, but to 
err is human, We are in an emergency, I repeat. This 
legislation is limited to the period of the emergency, and in 
and of itself it does not involve the expenditure of very much 
Federal funds because the taxes are to be collected by ex- 
isting agencies, and if there be no large amount of taxes 
collected, there will be no material additional expenditures 
from the Public Treasury, inasmuch as, under the terms of 
this act, practically all expenditures would be in the collec- 
tion of taxes. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Then, as I understand the gentle- 
man, he does not seek to harmonize this with the holding 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I undertake to say that those two 
cases were held unconstitutional for the reasons stated, but 
cotton is not only an article of interstate commerce; it is 
the most important of all articles of international com- 
merce. We are dealing not only with the most extensive 
article of interstate commerce in the United States but in 
the world, for millions, not only in the South, not in the 
United States but in England, France, Germany, and the 
other civilized countries of the world, are dependent for 
their daily bread upon cotton and the manufacture of 
cotton. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. I do not think the gentleman has 
answered the question, because it is conceivable, of course, 
that the manufacture of cotton and the employment of 
child labor in the manufacture of cotton are intrastate to 
the extent that those acts occur within the State, but so is 
the growing of cotton, and I do not see how the gentleman 
can distinguish between the right to apply the power of taxes 
to control the growing of cotton, when the Supreme Court 
has distinctly said it cannot use it for the purpose of pre- 
venting child labor in the manufacture of cotton. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I value the opinion of the gentle- 
man, but I insist that he must distinguish between intra- 
state and interstate commerce. I have undertaken to dis- 
tinguish the Child Labor cases from the pending measure by 
pointing out that we are dealing here, as is declared in the 
policy cf the act, with cotton in its interstate relation. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. It was intrastate, so long as it is 
being grown, but nevertheless it passes into interstate com- 
merce. The cotton cloth that is being manufactured with 
child labor is intrastate so long as it is being manufactured, 
but it becomes interstate. I do not think there is any valid- 
ity in the distinction of the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. While personally I think the deci- 
sions sound, I am inclined to believe that if the Child Labor 
cases were before the Supreme Court at the present time, 
or at least one of them, instead of our having a 5-to-4 deci- 
sion against their constitutionality, we would have a 5-to-4 
decision in favor of their constitutionality. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. The gentleman has finally made 
the argument that I expected him to make. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, Control is not without legal and 
practical difficulties, of course, but no forward movement, 
no legislation to meet modern conditions can be. 

Mr. Chairman, I say that voluntary limitation or reduc- 
tion is not enough. It has been tried. It has been helpful. 
I have undertaken to point out why there cannot be a per- 
fect permanent solution. It is difficult to ascertain the sen- 
timent of the farmers in the South as well as it is else- 
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where. This one thing I do know. The farmers of the 
South advocate legislation that will require all to cooperate, 
and they favor cooperation today as they have never fa- 
vored it before, because they have seen the beneficial 
results. It is impossible to force cooperation by all unless 
all classes are included in the legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has again expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes more to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

1926 COMMODITY PRICE 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of 
much remedial legislation in both currency and agriculture 
was to restore the 1926 price level, but it would be a sad day 
for cotton if the price of 1926 obtained. There was a maxi- 
mum crop that year. It was the largest in history—18,000,- 
000 bales were produced. The price per pound December 1, 
1926, was $0.109. The aggregate value of the crop, based on 
December 1 price, was $982,736,000. In 1927, with 5,000,000 
bales less, the price was $0.196 and the aggregate value was 
$1,269,885,000. In other words 5,000,000 bales less brought 
twice as much per pound and $287,885,000 more for the crop. 
It is the irony of fate that prosperity to the farmer really 
means adversity—a good crop always means a lower price. 
There is something wrong with our economic system when 
the success of the farmer really spells his doom. 

Again, in 1923 there was a production of 10,000,000 bales, 
with a price of 31 cents per pound, and an aggregate price 
of $1,571,829,000; whereas, as I have pointed out, in 1926, 
with 8,000,000 bales more, the average price was 10 cents and 
the aggregate value $600,000,000 less. The following table 
gives the price per pound received by the producer and the 
total amount received for the years 1923 to 1929, inclusive: 


The bill is intended to limit production in 1934 to 
10,000,000 bales. If more than the allotment is produced, it 
may be stored without the payment of the tax. Such stor- 
ing will result in a reduction in the following year. 

Production is apportioned among the States under stand- 
ards prescribed. I should like to see the allotments liber- 
alized among the States, in the event of failure in some or 
overproduction in others. A tax is levied against the gin- 
ning of cotton, to be paid at the time of sale. 

The State of Mississippi produced approximately 11 per- 
cent of the average cotton crop, 1928 to 1932. Mississippi 
will thus be allotted 1,100,000 bales. The Agricultural Ad- 
justment machinery will be used in making the allotment. 
The bill will be applicable in 1935 if the owners of two 
thirds of the cotton lands favor the allotment plan. The 
President may, by proclamation, declare the emergency 
passed and proclaim that the act shall no longer be appli- 
cable. 

AMOUNT OF THE TAX 

The yardstick for ascertaining the amount of the tax is 
fixed—it is 50 percent of the central-market price. Such a 
price is not without difficulties, but the decision of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in ascertaining the facts will control. 
The method has been tried. He fixed the amount of the 
processing tax. The Secretary is required to proclaim the 
national allotment at least 60 days prior to the beginning 
of the cotton year. 


10-PERCENT TOLERANCE ALLOTMENT 
Many good farmers have not raised cotton to a consider- 
able extent in the past few years. They desire to cooperate 
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in the program. There is a provision for an allotment not 
to exceed 10 percent of the total lands in the States to those 
who could have produced cotton if they had cultivated their 
lands to cotton. In other areas there were droughts, 
storms, and floods that prevented normal production. The 
10 percent will enable the Secretary, within these States, 
to adjust production so that all may be considered. 


COMPULSORY CONTROL 


The independence of the farmer has been his handicap. 
I oppose compulsion, but it is essential that laws promote 
the greatest good to the greatest number. I wish that the 
farmers might cooperate without compulsion. It would be 
ideal if society could exist without laws. It is necessary 
for some to yield for the common good. The patriotic 
citizen will not complain and the citizen who refuses to 
cooperate without valid excuse will be compelled. 

Compulsory control will not completely solve our problems. 
Cotton is a world product. There must be tariff adjust- 
ments if the cotton grower is to prosper. World coopera- 
tion is necessary. We cannot sell unless we buy. In tariff 
adjustments the manufacturer and the grower must be con- 
sidered. There must be concessions that will enable the 
collection of our foreign debts, both public and private, and 
the sale of our surplus agricultural products. 

There are difficulties in compulsion. The way of progress 
is the way of difficulty. We have tried inaction. We have 
been content to criticize. We know the difficulties. We 
must look to the future. 

It is said that with the reduction of cotton acreage, ten- 
ants will be without employment. I believe that the cotton 
growers will be better off with reduction. Home ownership 
will be encouraged. The farmer will raise feed and food. 
He will become self-sustaining. There will be a Satisfied 
and satisfactory farm life. 


EXPENSE AND SUBSIDY 


The material expense under the act will be in the collec- 
tion of the ginning tax. It is not contemplated that this 
collection expense will be large and the probability is the 
expenses of the legislation will be negligible. It must always 
be kept in mind that the organization and machinery of 
the reduction program will be utilized in the compulsory 
program. The processing tax has enabled the cotton-reduc- 
tion program to be substantially self-sustaining. Any ex- 
penditures of administration and tax collecting, under the 
bili, would be justified if the bill results in a fair price to 
the cotton growers of the South. They will thus be enabled 
to purchase from the manufacturers. A prosperous agri- 
culture means a prosperous industry. 

COOPERATION 


I deplore the regimentation of agriculture and industry. 
I appreciate the difficulties in administration and execution 
in the pending act. In the program for national recovery, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt advocated aid to agriculture 
as fundamental. He now advocates the principle of control 
in cotton reduction. He is given authority to discontinue 
that control in the pending act. He has demonstrated that 
if the measure fails, he will be among the first to acknowl- 
edge failure and advocate another solution. 

I know that the President is the friend of the South. He 
knows the problems of the Nation. Without any loss to the 
Federal Treasury he brought salvation to the cotton grow- 
ers of the South by advocating the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and by subsequently pegging the price of cotton at 10 
cents per pound. I am persuaded that the President will 
continue to advocate a square deal for the South and for 
my part, I shall continue to cooperate with him. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr, TERRELL]. 

Mr. TERRELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to advert 
to another subject for just a few moments. I want to get 
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“ legalized murder“ and talk a little bit about unlegalized 
bank robbing.” 

I want to relate a little incident I saw just a day or two 
ago where a bank in Greenville, S.C., had been robbed of 
$50,000 and another in Richmond, Va., where a messenger 
was robbed of $60,000, and one man killed. Just a few days 
ago 2 bank robbers in my little town of Alto, Tex., a town 
of only 1,000 population with 2 banks, undertook to rob 1 
of those banks. While they were looking around to see how 
they could approach that bank, the president of the bank 
became suspicious, so he secreted himself with a shotgun in 
the bank, and when the two robbers came in with guns in 
their hands and held up the cashier and two or three cus- 
tomers, lining them up against the wall, the man from the 
secreted spot turned loose a shotgun fire on the robbers, and 
this frightened them so that they ran out of the bank to 
their car, with the bank officials shooting at them. The city 
marshal heard the guns outside, and he began shooting at 
the robbers and killed one before he could get into his car. 
He and the bank employees gave chase to the other robber 
and captured him before he could get away. 

One of them is dead, and the other is in jail. That is the 
way they handle bank robbers in my town. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in my limited time I cannot discuss 
the merits of this bill, and for the further reason that it has 
no merit. {Laughter and applause.] One gentleman said 
a while ago he would be glad to accept perfecting amend- 
ments to perfect the bill. There is only one amendment 
that could be offered that would perfect this bill, and that is 
to strike out the enacting clause. I wish I had time to dis- 
cuss the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. KENNY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TERRELL of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEY. Does not the gentleman believe that it is 
about time we struck out some of the taxes? 

Mr. TERRELL of Texas. Yes, sir; Ido. - 

Now, Mr. Chairman, unless my time is extended I cannot 
answer any questions. I regret that very much, for you 
could not please me any more than to allow me to stand 
here for an hour and answer questions for you. I want you 
to understand that this bill proposes to regulate the market- 
ing of cotton in interstate and foreign commerce, when its 
sole object is to control production. It undertakes to do 
that by a tax on cotton. The advocates of the bill frankly 
say there will be no tax collected. They do not intend to 
collect any tax, but they intend to control the production of 
cotton in the States. 

The Federal Government has no right to control the pro- 
duction of cotton in any State in the Union. If it can con- 
trol the production of cotton, it can control the production 
of all other products. 

North Carolina, for instance, manufactures more cotton 
than she produces. Do you think that, if North Carolina 
wants to manufacture her cotton in her factories, the Fed- 
eral Government can go in there and put a tax on cotton in 
order to limit production? If they cannot tax cotton in 
North Carolina, how can they tax it in any other States? 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. CHRISTIANSON] a 
while ago, asked a question about the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the child-labor case. The question was not an- 
swered, except in an evasive manner. The fact is the court 
held in that decision that the Congress could not do indi- 
rectly that which it could not do directly, and that the tax 
was a subterfuge, and they rightfully declared it unconstitu- 
tional. 

This tax is a subterfuge and a scheme to get around the 
plain letter of the Constitution. Let me show you how they 
are trying to get around it in another way. Realizing the 
weakness of the argument they make, this is what they 
write into the bill: “It is prima facie presumed that all cot- 
ton, and its processed products, will move in interstate or 
foreign commerce.” 

They are going to write that into the bill to make it 
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and foreign commerce, when they know it is not all going 
that way. Every State in the Union has some factories, 
one or more, and they will manufacture some of that cotton. 
The cotton manufactured in the State where it is grown 
will not go into interstate or foreign commerce. Men who 
sell directly to the cotton mills in their State, could double, 
or quadruple, their production, and a Federal law could not 
legally reach them. Thousands of tons of cottonseed and 
cottonseed meal are fed to livestock in the State where it 
is produced, and do not go into interstate commerce. There- 
fore, a Federal law could not legally control these products. 
This is nothing in the world but a subterfuge to try to violate 
the Constitution and control individual rights, just because 
we have a little surplus cotton now. 

I want to show you the cause of that surplus. Before I 
‘come to that, I want to state that a few years ago there was 
a great hue and cry throughout the South to limit the cot- 
ton acreage by law, and several States passed such laws. 
My State passed a law. We produce over 5,000,000 bales of 
cotton. We are the largest producer of cotton in the United 
States. I told the advocates of the law that it would not 
be legal; that it could not stand the test of courts even in my 
State, but they passed the law because there was a clamor 
for it; and as soon as it went to the courts, it was stricken 
down by the District Court. Then it went to the Court of 
Civil Appeals, and that court struck it down, and they dared 
not carry it any further—to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Texas. 

I do not want to see this law passed; but I believe if it 
is enacted, we can yet depend on the Supreme Court of the 
United States to strike down a law of this kind, even though 
they have upheld some laws the constitutionality of which 
was very doubtful. 

The surplus cotton we now have in this country is not 
caused by overproduction. It is caused by underconsump- 
tion. There has never been overproduction in this country 
since cotton was first grown. We never destroyed cotton 
until last year, and that was done voluntarily; and if that 
was a success, as claimed by the advocates of this bill, we 
ought to continue the voluntary plan. There have always 
been lean years when there was a short crop to take up 
the surplus. We had a big crop in 1920, and in 1921 we 
had a short crop and only made about 8,000,000 bales and 
we took up all the surplus. In 1926 we had a large crop 
of more than 17,000,000 bales, and the price of cotton 
dropped down again. The next year we had a short crop 
and the market went right back up again. There has never 
been a permanent surplus. The only reason there is a 
surplus now is because the people of this country, and of 
foreign countries, have not had the money with which to 
buy the cotton. They can use every pound of it now for 
the manufacture of clothing, if they had the money with 
which to buy it. That is what is the matter; it is not over- 
production of cotton; it is underconsumption. 

I shall insert a short table, showing the world cotton 
production and the production of cotton in the United 
States, with the average United States prices covering the 
years from 1925 to 1932, inclusive. Also showing the pro- 
duction and price of wheat in the United States for the 8- 
year period from 1925 to 1932, inclusive. 


World cotton production (bales) 
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These figures show that the difference in the average price 
of cotton for the 4-year period from 1925 to 1928, inclusive, 
and the average price for the years 1929 to 1932, inclusive, is 
7.31 cents per pound, This means a loss to the cotton 
grower on the 58,590,000 bales grown during the last 4-year 
period, compared with the previous 4 years, of $2,050,650,000. 

They also show that the difference in price of wheat for 
the same 4-year period is 56 cents per bushel, and this means 
a loss to the wheat growers in the past 4 years on the 3,297,- 
050,000 bushels grown of $1,846,348,000. No wonder the farm- 
ers have no purchasing power. The same loss can be shown 
on corn and all other farm products and livestock. Restore 
this purchasing power to the farmers and there will be an 
immediate demand for manufactured goods and the wheels 
of industry will begin to turn and idle labor will be employed 
to supply the increased demand for factory products. 

During the years from 1929 to 1932, the average price of 
cotton was 12.35 cents, compared with the price of 19.66 
cents, for the period from 1926 to 1929, inclusive. Why? 
Because, during the latter period the people had not the 
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purchasing power to buy the cotton or its products. They 
could use it all, if they had the money to buy it. 

The trouble has been the maldistribution of money. The 
money has been hoarded and idle, in the hands of a few, 
who put it into interest-bearing, tax-exempt bonds, when it 
ought to be at work employing labor and making goods for 
the people, and making purchasing power, so the people 
could buy the goods. Get this money back into the hands 
of the people by paying them a better price for their 
products and give them purchasing power, and prices of 
farm products will take care of themselves. [Applause.] 

The table, presented above, shows that there was more 
cotton produced during the 4-year period when the price 
was 19.66 cents, than there was during the years the price 
was 12.35 cents; and more wheat was grown during the 
years when the price was $1.17 per bushel than during the 
years when it was 61 cents per bushel. The population 
was also greater during the last 4 years when we had shorter 
production and lower prices of both cotton and wheat, 
which would seem to indicate that we should consume more, 
at lower prices. This paradox cannot be accounted for on 
the theory of overproduction. It is underconsumption. 
The demand is here, but money, the medium of exchange, 
is lacking. 

Some seemingly intelligent people look upon this panic 
as though it were a curse sent by God Almighty, upon the 
people. It is sacrilegious to charge God with this panic. 
It is a man-made panic, and man will have to work out 
of it. 

You cannot get out of it by curbing the productive capac- 
ity of the people, and by issuing interest-bearing, tax-free 
bonds, and taxing the people for 40 years to pay the bonds. 
You cannot borrow this country out of debt or borrow it 
into prosperity. We must produce something and sell it 
at a profit before prosperity can be restored. [Applause.] 

It will require a better distribution of the money supply 
to restore prosperity; and the sooner we get back to basic 
principles of money supply and control, the quicker we will 
restore prosperity. We cannot do this by coercing the peo- 
ple, and limiting production, or by shackling industry in a 
strait-jacket, as the NR. A. is doing, or by controlling hours 
of labor and wages, and running private industry by Fed- 
eral bureaucrats, in Washington. Threats are now made 
that this control of agriculture and industry must be made 
permanent. If so, it must be done as it is being done in 
Italy and Russia, by a Mussolini or a Stalin, with an army 
to enforce it, and we are rapidly approaching the Soviet 
system. 


The Government must exercise its constitutional func- 
tion to coin money and regulate its value and distribution 
to meet the business needs of the country, before prosperity 
can ever be restored. 

I should like to call the attention of the Members who do 
not live in cotton-growing States to the effect this bill will 
have on them in case it becomes a law. More than half of 
all farmers in the South are tenants, or share croppers; and 
tf cotton production is reduced 30 or 40 percent, this land 
taken out of cotton will be devoted to the cultivation of 
other crops that will compete with farmers in other States 
and increase the surplus of the crops you grow and lower 
the prices of your products. 

We must raise other crops to take the place of cotton, or 
30 or 40 percent of our tenant farmers will have no homes 
and no land to work. You should seriously consider this 
very grave problem before you vote for a bill like this, 
which is sure to dislocate our proper agricultural equilibrium 
and the present system of exchanging our surplus farm 
products with our neighbors in other States; and if it should 
temporarily help us by raising the price of cotton, it would 
hurt you, because we would grow the very products you have 
been selling us. 

I speak from experience as a practical farmer, as I have 
worked in all phases of farm life from hired hand, where I 
received 25 cents per day, 50 cents per day, and $1 per day; 
worked as a tenant farmer and as a landowner. I have 
paid for my farm and no one holds a mortgage against it, 
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and I am not asking any assistance from the Government, 
except that it take the tax-eaters off my back and not try 
to run my business. [Applause.] 

Texas produces 5,000,000 bales of cotton annually, and 
can easily produce 10,000,000 bales, which is all that is 
allowed for the cotton-producing States under this bill. She 
produces 50,000,000 bushels of wheat, and can, and will, pro- 
duce 100,000,000 bushels, or one eighth of the entire crop, 
if cotton production is curtailed by law. It will then require 
another law to curtail the production of wheat, and there 
will be no end to Government regulation of the farmers’ 
business. I earnestly urge the Members from the States not 
producing cotton to consider the seriousness of this measure 
before casting their votes for it. You need not think that 
because a few men have been in Congress 15 or 20 years and 
lost touch with the people, they know more about the 
sentiment of the people than those who are fresh from the 
ranks of the people. 

As commissioner of agriculture of my State for 10 years, 
I became thoroughly familiar with agricultural conditions in 
all parts of my State, and I know the conditions and senti- 
ments of the people, and I believe that a vast majority of 
them do not favor having the Government control their 
farming operations. 

If the Government will stop the fixing of prices of farm 
products by the gambling exchanges, and permit the natural 
laws of supply and demand to operate, and perform its func- 
tions in the issuance, regulation, and control of the money, 
as provided in the Constitution, and stop issuing interest- 
bearing, tax-free bonds, and lessen our tax burdens, we will 
ask nothing more. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. To save time, I may state to the members 
of the Committee that when we go back into the House I 
shall ask unanimous consent that all Members may have 
the privilege of revising and extending their remarks on 
the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I am just as much inter- 
ested in preserving the individual rights of the American 
people as anybody can be. We may make beautiful speeches 
based on theory, but in this country today we are faced 
with a condition which demands action if a great industry 
is to be preserved and if the people engaged in it are to 
obtain the relief they have the right to expect. 

Certain facts we all may concede as being true; one is 
that world consumption of American cotton is around 
12,000,000 bales per year. The average production of Ameri- 
can cotton not only supplies the domestic needs but exceeds 
the export requirements by approximately 3,500,000 to 
4,000,000 bales a year. This condition has prevailed for 
years. As a result, the accumulated surplus today is around 
13,000,000 bales. This surplus is a menace to the welfare 
of the cotton grower. He cannot hope to obtain the cost of 
production, to say nothing of a profit, until this menace is 
removed, and this can only be done by controlling the future 
production until this surplus has been exhausted and has 
ceased to exist. It matters not what the cause of the 
existence of the surplus may be, the fact is that it exists 
and must be removed before the cotton farmer will be 
guaranteed that the price of his product will be governed 
by supply and demand. No commodity within my knowl- 
edge is so susceptible to the law of supply and demand as is 
cotton, and if this bill is enacted it will mean to the farmers 
of the South that they will receive a fair price for their 
labor, and the farmer who is using that crop as a producer 
of cash will have the assurance that his labor will not be in 
vain. There is no question of individual liberties involved 
herein. It is a question of saying to those men who are 
unwilling to cooperate that you must conduct your business 
along and upon such a scale that you will not impoverish 
your neighbor. 

Another fact we must admit is that we cannot impoverish 
millions of people in this country who are engaged in cot- 
ton production and still expect a well-balanced prosperity 
to return, or long remain if it should return. Therefore we 
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are faced with the necessity of doing something to regulate 
the supply of cotton. The States cannot do it. We have 
discussed it in the South for years. The States cannot do 
it, because Arkansas will not reduce her acreage 50 percent 
fot fear Tennessee will not do it; Tennessee will not do it for 
fear Mississippi will not; and so on. Thus has been brought 
about the necessity for action. 

Last year we undertook to reduce the production of cot- 
ton by restricting the acreage by the plow-up campaign; 
and I ask you gentlemen who have not had first-hand ex- 
perience in the South not to be misled into believing that 
that campaign was a failure. It was everything but a 
failure; it was a success. We cannot, however, control the 
production of cotton by a reduction in acreage, because, by 
the use of fertilizer and through the practice of intensive 
cultivation, 60 acres can be made to produce as much cot- 
ton as 100 acres without this intensive cultivation and use 
of fertilizer; so the only sensible control is a baleage con- 
trol. This is the reason this legislation is presented; and 
the basis of this legislation is baleage control. 

Some of the Members are very solicitous about the South. 
We appreciate your solicitude, but no man is more solicitous 
of the South than we who live there. We want to see the 
agriculture of the South prosperous as you gentlemen claim 
you want to see it; we want to be able to buy the things the 
Northern States produce; we want to be able to afford the 
Northern States a market for the things they produce. But 
unless we can sell the things we produce at above the cost 
of production the North cannot have this market, and we 
cannot buy. 

Prosperity, Mr. Chairman, cannot exist in unbalanced 
proportions. It must be well rounded; and you people who 
do not produce cotton are just as much interested in cotton- 
production control, from an economic standpoint, as we are. 

Some Members have said they would be glad to support 
this bill if its provisions were not compulsory, and point to 
the success of the reduction program last year which was 
not a compulsory program. Let me tell you the reason why 
this must be compulsory. Unfortunately in the South, as 
elsewhere, are a few men—we called them cotton hogs for a 
long time; you have them in the North; they may be wheat 
hogs, corn hogs, or some other kind of a hog—we have men 
everywhere who seek to profit at the expense of their 
neighbors. 

We have men there who will not cooperate in the volun- 
tary reduction program; but by far the greater majority 
of the people do realize the absolute necessity of reducing 
the production of cotton, and they want it. Therefore, 
make it uniform. This bill provides that the program will 
be put into force when and only when two thirds of the 
parties in interest indicate that it should be. It is just; 
it is fair and equitable, and all producers of cotton will be 
treated alike. The same rule and same proportion of re- 
duction will apply to one that applies to another. No fair- 
minded man will object if all are treated alike and the 
chances for obtaining an unfair advantage are removed. 
The man who is unwilling to cooperate for the benefit of 
all in these times is not entitled to much consideration and 
it is only that man who can or will complain. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. That does not apply, however, to this year? 

Mr. MILLER. No; I may say to the gentleman the rea- 
son why it does not apply this year is because it is not 
necessary to invoke the referendum to obtain the thought 
and desires of the people of the South. About 85 percent 
have signed up on the voluntary plan, indicating the 
favor control of production. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, Does the gentleman think it is neces- 
sary to extend the compulsory feature to all agricultural 
products now subject to the A.A.A. program? 

Mr. MILLER. I may say that the condition of the sur- 
plus of each particular commodity would largely control the 
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answer to that question; in other words, the amount of the 
surplus would be the controlling factor. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Let us assume that in a given fiela— 
for instance, wheat—there is a surplus. Does the gentleman 
believe it is necessary to extend the compulsory feature to 
wheat in order to control that surplus? 

Mr. MILLER. If 6634 percent of the bona-fide wheat pro- 
ducers of the country want to reduce their acreage or want 
to reduce their production, the recalcitrant one third should 
be compelled to join hands with them for the benefit of all. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KLEBERG. In connection with the referendum on 
this bill and the figures contained in the hearing, is the 
gentleman acquainted with the fact that the replies gener- 
ally covered all of the committees that had to do with the 
voluntary-reduction campaign in cotton acreage in the 
United States, and in reality expressed the opinion of the 
cotton raisers contacted by committees as directly as if an 
all-inclusive individual referendum had been conducted? 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman touch on the phase 
of what is to become of the 40 percent taken out of the 
cotton industry and whether it will be used in competition 
with other agricultural products? 

Mr. MILLER. No; it will not be used in competition with 
the other agricultural products included in the Agricultural 
Act, but the curse of the South—and I may say the curse 
of agriculture in general and every agricultural community— 
has been the one-crop system. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Whenever any district, be it North, South, 
East, or West, follows exclusively the one-crop system as a 
cash proposition, that district is not going to be prosperous 
very long at a time. 

There is one other thing to which I call your attention. 
This refers to section 8 of the bill. No one need fear that 
the little cotton producer is going to be harmed by this bill. 
Section 8 takes care of this proposition. 

Section 8 reserves 10 percent of the allotment to the 
States for the purpose of taking care of the man that goes 
out on his 40-acre farm and desires to plant 5, 7, 8, or 10 
acres in cotton. 

I have discussed the matter with the cotton section of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. They felt that 5 
percent would be all that would be necessary. I doubt 
whether 10 percent is enough, and unless I am convinced 
that 10 percent is sufficient I am going to propose an amend- 
ment that that reservation be made 15 percent in order to 
take care of the little man and the man who has heretofore 
been cooperating. The big cotton producer does not need 
anyone to look after his interests. He is looking after him- 
self. He is the man largely responsible for the condition 
in this country today, so far as the cotton industry is con- 
cerned. He is the man that must be dealt with. He is the 
recalcitrant man who has insisted on producing from year 
to year this enormous surplus; and, therefore, he is the man 
who has brought about the condition that exists in the South 
today. 

May I call attention to another section? The original sec- 
tion 3, as written, I think was right. The consent was based 
upon two thirds of the persons who own, rent, share-crop or 
control the land. That is just. I am not criticizing the 
committee, but they in their wisdom thought that they were 
doing the right thing to have this changed to the persons 
who own, rent, share-crop, or control two thirds of the land. 
It is my present opinion that the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee should be amended so that two thirds of the persons 
will control the question as to whether control shall be un- 
dertaken, rather than to provide that two thirds of the land 
used in the production should control. In other words, in 
ascertaining what the desires of the people in interest are, 
I am not willing that 1 man who controls 640 acres of 
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cotton land should by his vote nullify the vote of 16 men 
with families who control only 40 acres each; and it is my 
purpose, if the committee does not, to offer an amendment 
for that purpose. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I think no thought- 
ful person in America, much less any Member of this House, 
will deny that step by step, with extraordinary rapidity, we 
are approaching a great battle in this country; a battle that 
will rage from one end of the land to the other, and as it 
rages will claim the interest and attention of practically all 
of our citizens. 

That battle will rage around a fundamental question which 
is difficult to describe in one brief sentence. As I see it, 
under our present trend the constitutional liberties of the 
American people are to be threatened within a 2-year pe- 
riod. As I see it, under the present trend an effort is being 
made and will be made with ever increasing intensity to 
change the whole picture of American life socially, indus- 
trially, and politically—to transform America and set up here 
within our borders a kind of government that scarce anyone 
dreamed of 5 years ago. 

I remember very well when the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act was before the House in the extra session. I think 
most of you will remember especially that remarkable 
speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Becx] in 
which he endeavored to portray the philosophy underlying 
that measure. 

I think it fair to say that at that time a majority of the 
persons in the country regarded that measure as temporary. 
In fact, by its own provisions, it expires 2 years after the 
date of its enactment. 

I was not one of those, however, to regard it as temporary. 
I took the liberty of stating on the floor at that time that 
under the leadership of the present administration and with 
its open encouragement, a school of thought was being built 
up in the United States teaching its people that all that has 
gone before was error, and that a new philosophy of govern- 
ment and society must be set up to take the place of the old. 

I ventured the prophecy that so soon as the N.R.A. got into 
full operation determined preparations would be made to 
convert it into a permanent political and industrial system. 

I confess that I was surprised at how quickly its sponsors, 
including the President of the United States, justified my 
prophecy. Now we know, through the utterance of the 
President himself, that the N.R.A., transforming all of our 
theories of government in a fundamental way, if its spon- 
sors have their way about it, shall become the permanent 
policy of the United States. At the same time they are pro- 
ceeding along parallel lines in the control of agriculture 
seeking to attain the same goal. 

This bill before us today is but a preliminary skirmish, 
in my judgment, in advance of the great battle that will 
come when A.A.A. expires by limitation in accordance with 
the provisions of that particular act. So in May or April 
of 1935, when these two measures are about to expire, we 
know that the President of the United States will attempt to 
lead this country into the adoption of both of them and the 
philosophies underlying them, as the permanent policy of 
the United States. 

Tan BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eld? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. This measure here provides for ex- 
tension into 1936. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes. Emphasis has been placed 
by some of the supporters of this bill, on the contention that 
it is merely temporary in character. I hope we shall not 
delude ourselves into having any confidence in that asser- 
tion. That assurance was given us with respect to the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. It was given us with respect 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act. This is not intended to 
be temporary. The men who believe in this kind of thing 
are in control of the Government of the United States in 
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its executive departments, and scarce a day goes by but 
they endeavor to persuade the people that their philosophy 
is to be the saving of this country, and that it must be 
adopted permanently. Step by step we have seen them mak- 
ing progress. Here a temporary measure, there a permanent 
one, Then again a temporary measure, with assurance that 
it will expire after a little time; but we must judge these 
things in accordance with the trend, and in accordance with 
the well-known convictions of the men who are running the 
executive branches of the Government supported as they 
have been up to this point by an overwhelming majority 
of the members of the Democratic Party in both Houses of 
Congress. 

8 a BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is admitted, of course, that the so- 
called “experiment” or new venture of the National Re- 
covery Act has not had a full opportunity to demonstrate 
whether it is a wise system or not. It is being criticized and 
taxed from many angles. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The President has decided that it is 
wise and must be permanent. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to approach it from a broad 
standpoint. If it should demonstrate by a fair test over a 
period of 2 or 3 years that in the principles involved in the 
control of industry and the social life of the country, as gov- 
erned by the principles of the N.R.A., are successful and 
promote the general welfare and happiness of the people, 
their financial and economic prosperity, would not the gen- 
tleman advocate acontinuance of it, if it demonstrated its 
worth by trial? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the gentleman will be certain to 
include within the term happiness and welfare the preser- 
vation of liberty to our people, I am with him, but if the 
element of liberty is left out, I am against him. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I prefer to proceed, if I may. My 
time is limited. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman 
think that if the political leaders of his party and the cap- 
tains of industry of this country had followed along and 
pushed instead of pulling the other way and chiseling, that 
we would have been on a good deal better road to recovery 
than we are today? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Lots of things could have happened, 
if and when. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. But I want an answer to 
that question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is impossible to answer it now, 
because it would carry me into a discussion that would take 
us far from this bill. What I am trying to portray is 
what is coming to this country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. But I want to have an 
answer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have asked to be excused from an- 
swering because it would take me far afield from a discus- 
sion of this trend and this bill. I am willing at some other 
time, and, if necessary, in another place, to discuss that 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. You come up to Minnesota 
and we will debate it there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, let us go back a little 
way and see if we can trace and estimate the efforts of the 
Government of the United States to restrict the productive 
capacity of a great people. I doubt if the attempt has ever 
been made on so large a scale as is now going on in the 
United States. It is a determined attempt to reduce pro- 
duction, to keep the people, either by persuasion or by force, 
from producing those things which they are able to produce, 
with the resources at hand, and the major portion of the 
attempt is being made in the field of agriculture. 

We started in under the A.A.A. last summer by the 
promulgation of a wheat-control program under which the 
Department of Agriculture invited the wheat farmers of 
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the country to sign a contract agreeing to reduce their 
acreage for 1934 by 15 percent, and assuring them that if 
they signed such a contract they would give them a bonus, 
I think, of 28 cents per bushel on the amount of wheat 
which they were raising or were about to harvest in 1933. 
They were to be paid in advance, as it were, for not raising 
so much wheat the following year. The money to pay them 
is being raised by a processing tax on all those concerns 
in the country, great and small, which do anything to 
wheat in the way of changing it into a more edible sub- 
stance. The contract provided, however, that when the 
15 percent of acreage was abandoned in the production of 
wheat, that acreage should not be used or planted for the 
production of any other crop which could be sold for cash. 

I saw the contracts in my part of the country. Many 
of my neighbors brought them to me. They asked me what 
I was going to do as a wheat producer. I told them I could 
not do anything, because there is a law upon the statute 
books which prohibits a Member of Congress entering into 
a contract with the Government; so that let me out. 
[Applause.] 

Comparatively few east of the Mississippi signed those 
contracts, but the complaint I heard was not so much that 
the farmers were asked to reduce their production of wheat, 
but that having signed the contract, they would be for- 
bidden to put that 15-percent acreage into producing some- 
thing else. They said, “That interferes with my liberty.” 
They said, “Does the Government mean to say that I 
cannot plant oats, or corn, or beans, or peas, or sweet 
corn, or tomatoes on my own land if I sign this contract?“ 
Being reminded that that was the nature of the contract, 
hundreds and hundreds of them said, “I will never sign 
such a contract.” In other words, the attempt, in large 
areas of the country, to restrict the natural productive 
capacity of a people, failed to that extent. 

Then we went into the famous hog program, and in order 
to create a shortage of hogs the Department of Agriculture, 
under the A.A.A., decided that it would buy from the farm- 
ers, the hog producers, 4,000,000 little pigs. They had to 
weigh less than 100 pounds. Little ones, with no immediate 
commercial value, for a 100-pound hog is not a commercially 
valuable hog. He is not a complete product at that weight. 
They would buy them ranging from 934 cents a pound for 
the 25-pound pig—think of it, a little 25-pound pig, down 
to 6½ cents per pound for a 100-pound pig. The lighter 
the hog the higher the price. The heavier the hog the lower 
the price, the idea being, of course, to get as many little 
pigs sent in as possible. And they came in there by the 
million. Seventy thousand a day came into the Chicago 
stockyards alone. They were clubbed to death, 4,000,000 
of them. I ventured to say, when the A.A.A. bill was before 
the House at the extra session, that some of its provisions 
were fantastic. Has there been anything as fantastic in all 
the history of Government as that “slaughter of the in- 
nocent ” last summer? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I prefer not to. 

What to do with the little bodies? They loaded them into 
coal cars by the trainload and took them out of Chicago, and 
finally, after much protest, found a burial place for them 
down in the southern part of Illinois. The destruction of 
property, in order to bring back prosperity, in the first in- 
stance, and to control or restrict the productive capacity of 
a people! 

Then the Department also invited the farmers of the 
country to send in 1,000,000 pregnant sows and have them 
killed off, in order, once more, to control production. There, 
however, the Department ran straight up against the prej- 
udice of the livestock man, and if my information is correct, 
they did not get one fifth the number of those sows they 
were seeking to destroy. 

Livestock men do not like to be parties to that kind of 
business. 

The price of hogs, within 1 month, if I recall correctly, 
after this indiscriminate slaughter, instead of going up, went 
down by almost a cent a pound. They went down to $3.20 
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per hundred pounds, if I remember correctly. They have 
gone up since to $4.25 or $4.20 in recent months, not as the 
result of any law of supply and demand. The Department 
went into the open market and bought hogs of suitable size 
and weight and the price went up somewhat. 

Now, the men who put those things into effect were per- 
fectly sincere. They really wanted to accomplish the pur- 
pose which they had in view. I mention these things to 
try to indicate the impossibility of any government on the 
face of the earth successfully controlling or restricting for 
any length of time the productive capacity of its people, 
for the simple reason that the effort runs contrary to human 
nature. Today with this hog program, voluntary, of course, 
in full effect, there are bootleg hogs being bought and sold 
right and left all over the country. Many a truck load of 
bootleg hogs goes along the highways at night, evading the 
processing tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapsworTtH] has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. PIERCE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I must finish. I would rather not. 
We are running up against the same kind of thing in this 
effort to control and regiment people as we ran up against 
in the matter of the eighteenth amendment. This bill will 
bring that same kind of thing, only this goes further, because 
this is not voluntary. This is compulsion. I am not sur- 
prised at the introduction of this bill. Compulsion must 
inevitably be resorted to by a government that attempts such 
a thing as this administration or any other government 
attempts along these same lines. First, the invitation to 
volunteer. Then if it is not successful there is compulsion, 
confiscatory taxation, and, finally, criminal prosecution and 
jail sentences. The N.R.A. has already come to that. The 
voluntary day of the N.R.A. has gone. The President him- 
self says that from now on the penalties of the law are going 
to be imposed, and General Johnson stands ready to crack 
down on any man who ventures to disobey a code, which has 
the force of United States law. 

Now, if these acts in the field of agriculture or in the field 
of industry bore with them any taint or element of moral 
turpitude, then the forbidding of them and the infliction 
of suitable penalties could be successfully carried out. 

The trouble is there is no moral turpitude connected with 
the act of killing a pig and selling its carcass to a friend 
without paying the tax; you cannot persuade the average 
man that that act involves moral turpitude; hence the 
bootleg pigs; and you will have it all through industry. You 
will have it all through agriculture. People in increasing 
numbers will insist that the Government has no right to 
control the progress of their daily innocent lives. They will 
resent these restrictions; and the harder the Government 
works to force them down the throats of the people the 
greater will be the resistance. Then the administration—it 
may not be this one, but the next one—will come to Con- 
gress and ask for more teeth in the law and we will have a 
“five and ten” law just as we did under the eighteenth 
amendment. After that juries will begin to refuse to con- 
vict; resistance will increase, protests will increase, and 
eventually a great issue will be placed squarely before the 
people: Shall liberty cease in America or shall we consent 
to become a regimented people obedient to the bureaucracy 
at the Capital? 

This bill is but one step; there will be others, if not in this 
session in the next session. This parade has started. It is 
under the command of the President. Do not charge all 
the responsibility to Professor Tugwell, to Professor Moley, 
or to Professor Mordecai Ezekiel, or to any of the so-called 
“ brain trust“; the leader of the movement is the President 
of the United States. He believes in it sincerely and deeply; 
it is his program; he supports this bill by his own letter. 

My attempt upon this occasion is to portray to you, if I 
can, the significance and the philosophy of this whole move- 
ment. It seeks the abandonment of the American concep- 
tion of liberty under a Constitution. It challenges the tenth 
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amendment by putting the Federal Government in the Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 


possession of complete authority over those matters which 
that amendment reserves to the States and the people. It 
spells the end of the Federal Union of States. It sets up a 
Government imperial in character, ruled by a huge bureau- 
cracy. Our children will exist as subjects in a land where 
their forefathers have lived as masters. Yes; pass this bill, 
drive in nail after nail, clamp the lid down permanently, 
my friends, but do not shut your eyes to the consequences. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Parker], such time as he may desire. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PARKER. For a brief request; yes. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I was going to ask that the gentle- 
man in charge of the time on either side give to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WapswortH], an additional 5 
minutes that he may give us his program to take care of 
the conditions we found on March 4 of last year. {Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the pas- 
sage of this bill. I advocate it because I believe it to be an 
emergency measure and because I know the legislation is 
going to be temporary only. If this were permanent legisla- 
tion I doubt that I could support it. I am of the opinion 
that as permanent legislation it would be uneconomic and 
destructive of the main industry in which are engaged a 
great majority of the people who live in my congressional 
district. The congressional district I represent is one of the 
largest cotton-producing districts in the United States. The 
county that produces more cotton than any other county in 
Georgia is located within the confines of the First Congres- 
Sional District. There are 4 counties in my congressional 
district that were among the first 6 or 7 of the cotton- 
producing counties of Georgia in the year 1933. 

It goes without saying that the cotton farmers in Georgia 
as well as those in the other Southern States have not been 
engaged in a profitable business for the last 2 or 3 years. 
When a farmer is required to sell the commodity he pro- 
duces at a price less than the cost of production he is not 
engaged in a profitable undertaking. The trouble encoun- 
tered by the cotton farmer in America today is the result 
of the great surplus of cotton. The purpose of this bill is to 
rid the American farmer of this surplus of cotton. 

I want the bill to be a temporary measure; and the more 
temporary it is made the better I shall like it. 

There is one other feature of the bill that concerns me. 
Let us have its language made plain and clear. I want it 
to be written in unmistakable terms showing it to be the 
intention of Congress that when the seasons are unusually 
good and when nature smiles abundantly on the cotton 
farmer and he makes a bale or two more of cotton than is 
allotted to him, that it will be understood by every one that 
such farmer can hold this surplus cotton in the seed, or if 
it has been ginned and baled, in his barns, and that it will 
be possible for him to sell it the next year or in succeeding 
years as a part of his allotment. I do not want him to be 
required to pay a tax on one or two bales of surplus cotton 
that he may produce just because the seasons may have 
been unusually good with the result that he produced more 
cotton than was allotted to him. 

I should like for the Chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture before the debate is concluded to explain to the 
Membership of the House exactly what is meant by certain 
language in the bill. I refer particularly to page 4, lines 
13 to 16, inclusive, under section 4, the subject of which is 
tax and exemptions. I read: 

If the cotton was harvested during the crop year with 
of which the tax is in effect, the tax shall apply even if the 
ginning occurs after the expiration of such crop year. 

Then, on page 6, lines 12 to 14, inclusive, I read again: 


In such cases the payment of the tax shall be postponed, but 
shall be paid at the time when bale tags are secured for such 
cotton. 


I will answer him. 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. DOXEY. It means simply this: 

If a farmer harvests his crop this year, when this law is 
in effect, and says, “I want to store it and I will wait and 
have it ginned at the expiration of the 2 years, or 3 years”, 
this law says that you cannot defeat the purpose of the 
law by waiting, because you have to pay the tax when you 
gin it. Does not the gentleman think that is fair and right? 

Mr. PARKER. Suppose the law is in effect the next year, 
will he be permitted to gin his cotton? 

Mr. DOXEY. He will be permitted to gin his cotton as 
tax-exempt cotton if he considers it a part of the allotment 
he is entitled to under the law. This bill is for the purpose 
of keeping certain interests from evading the provisions and 
from keeping the cotton, which is not perishable, stored in 
this country or even sending it abroad in an effort to evade 
payment of the tax. 

Mr. PARKER. Of course, I do not advocate that, but I do 
want it made plain that the farmer who produces one or two 
bales more than his allotment may sell it in his next year’s 
allotment without paying the tax. 

Mr. DOXEY. There is nothing to prohibit that. This is 
for the individual who will hold the cotton in an effort to 
avoid paying the tax. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. I understood the gentleman to say that he 
would not support this bill if it was to be permanent legis- 
lation, or had any indication of being permanent. When 
this bill was originally written and sent to the House it 
provided for permanent legislation. When the President of 
the United States, on February 16, recommended the bill to 
the committee and said he favored it, the statement was 
made by him, “ The gains to be made must be permanent.” 
At that time the President, in my judgment, endorsed it as 
permanent legislation, and I believe it is the policy of the 
present administration to make this permanent. 

Mr. PARKER, I do not believe the gentleman is correct 
in that assumption. 

Mr. SNELL. Then I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee this question: When this bill was sent up 
here originally did it not provide for permanent legislation? 

Mr. PARKER. I will answer the gentleman’s question. 
The purpose of the bill is to rid the farmers of this surplus 
cotton that is now in existence. 

Mr. SNELL. That is all right, but I asked a definite 
question. Am I right or am I wrong when I make the 
statement that when this first was sent up here it provided 
permanent legislation? 

Mr. PARKER. I do not know. I have not seen the bill 
except in its present form, 

Mr. SNELL. I will ask the chairman of the committee the 
question. 

Mr. JONES. When this was sent up in the form the 
gentleman states it was first introduced, it provided for 
permanent legislation, but no consideration was given by 
the committee to that feature. 

Mr. SNELL. When it came here with the President’s 
endorsement, it was permanent legislation? 

Mr. JONES. No. The gentleman is wrong. This was 
after the committee had determined to write the temporary 
feature into the bill. I had talked with various members 
of the committee and with Congressman BANKHEAD, and it 
was generally understood the measure would be made a 
temporary one. What the President stated, and to which 
the gentleman refers, was that the benefits to be derived 
should not be frittered away by allowing a great surplus to 
come back. He evidently wanted to make the benefits per- 
manent by getting rid of the abnormally large surplus, and 
the consequent danger to the recovery program. 

Mr. SNELL. Every effort has been to make this per- 
manent legislation. 

Mr. JONES. May I say to the gentleman that the ques- 
tion whether anything is later made permanent is purely 
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academic. By the very specific terms of this legislation as 
it is written it is temporary. If it proves to be the best 
thing that can be done under the circumstances, then I 
would want to make it permanent. If it does not, I would 
want to leave it temporary, and end with the emergency. 

Mr. SNELL. Every step that has been taken so far is to 
make this permanent legislation. The gentlemen on the 
other side have overworked the term “emergency.” 

Mr. JONES. That will be determined when we reach it. 
This is not made permanent by its terms. That is not what 
we are passing. If the gentleman votes for this bill as it is 
presented, he will vote for temporary legislation. Anything 
that is started may be made permanent later. 

Mr. SNELL. If I am not misinformed, at the time that 
the President wrote this letter on February 16 it had not 
been determined to make this bill temporary legislation. 

Mr. JONES. The question of making this temporary leg- 
islation was determined practically before we ever began 
the hearings. We had discussed this matter with each 
other. 

Mr. SNELL. Before the bill was introduced? 

Mr. JONES. No; before the hearings were begun. It was 
understood, as a matter of fact, that that change would be 
made. The letter to which the gentleman refers was not 
written until the hearings were nearly completed. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman mean that? 

Mr. JONES. The hearings had been going on several 
days when the letter was written. 

Mr. MOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I did not yield to the gentleman from 
New York to make a speech. I will ask the gentleman to 
make the speech on his own time. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MOTT. Does the gentleman subscribe to the ex- 
plantation of the gentleman from Texas as to the permanent 
status of this legislation, and is he satisfied with the ex- 
planation just given? . 

Mr. PARKER. Absolutely! I may say to the gentleman 
that every farmer in the congressional district I represent, 
and with whom I have had occasion to communicate on the 
subject, is in favor of the passage of this bill. 

Mr. MOTT. If this legislation is good as temporary legis- 
lation to serve the purpose that the gentleman has indi- 
cated, why would it not be good permanent legislation? 

Mr. PARKER. When we get rid of the 10,000,000 bales of 
surplus cotton we will not need this legislation. 

Mr. MOTT. If this legislation should remove the surplus 
of cotton, and the legislation were repealed or should auto- 
matically come to an end, may I ask the gentleman if he 
does not think the suspension of this law would again result 
in an oversupply of cotton? 

Mr. PARKER. Time alone can tell. If another surplus 
is created, the Congress might have to take steps to eliminate 
that surplus. 

Mr. MOTT. From whatever cause the surplus should 
arise? 

Mr. PARKER. Regardless of that. If we produce another 
surplus we might want to enact legislation to get rid of it. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. No; the gentleman from Kansas refused 
to yield to me and I must decline to yield to him. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the report of the minority 
states that this is the first time in the history of the Nation 
that compulsory control of production has been initiated. 
I think that there are a great many farmers’ cooperative as- 
sociations throughout the country that would be very glad 
to have the Federal Government attempt to compel the 
independents which refuse to join them to do so. 

I desire to place in the Recorp a little of the political doc- 
trine of that popular economist to whom millions listen at 
about 5 o’clock every Sunday afternoon and whose presence 
before certain legislative committees has recently been 
sought. He claims much credit for the devaluation of the 
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dollar and has often informed his listeners that this would 
lessen the debtor’s burden, although thus far it is rather dif- 
ficult to see that this result has occurred. 

The Representative from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], 
in his very able address has expressed the thought of the 
conservative element in this Nation. One would ordinarily 
expect that the views of Father Coughlin, who is considered 
as rather radical in his political philosophies, would be con- 
trary. Yet in this instance the two seem to be somewhat in 
accord. I quote from Father Coughlin’s pamphlet. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman cannot read from any paper with- 
out unanimous consent. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to read this article. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I object. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I did not 
try to commit this article to memory, but I think that every 
Member of the House has had the book from which these 
excerpts are taken. I assume that it was sent to each of us. 
If you care to see what the Reverend Father says regarding 
the killing of hogs, and his quotations of Biblical injunctions 
concerning the destruction of foodstuff, you can do so. I 
regret, however, that I am not to be permitted to read it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am wondering, as a matter of parlla- 
mentary procedure, whether under permission to revise and 
extend my remarks I would be allowed to incorporate the 
matter to which the gentleman from New York objects. 
Does the gentleman still object? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, the parliamentary rules 
are one thing and the gentleman from Massachusetts would 
not be entitled to incorporate it, and I have no need to 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would say that unless the 
gentleman from Massachusetts obtains consent to incorpo- 
rate the article, he would not be permitted to incorporate it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Then I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to incorporate these words of advice in 
the extension of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I object. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have already called 
attention to the fact that Members may read this if they 
desire, and so I shall merely close my remarks by expressing 
my great surprise that a Banxueap from the State of Ala- 
bama and the gentlemen from other Southern States, which 
have heretofore produced the leading champions of the doc- 
trine of State rights, should now in this day come forward 
with a bill like this one. It will be the first time that the 
Federal Government will have been permitted to enter the 
gentleman’s State with police power and dictate to the farm- 
ers what and how much they may produce. The boll weevil 
and the weather man should now be placed under control, 
so that they may at least grow the amount permitted under 
this law. Coming from this source particularly, the measure 
is indeed a startling one. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Permission having been later granted, the quotation to 
which reference has above been made is here inserted: 

Now, if our De ent is determined to borrow this 
Nation out of debt, our Agricultural Department has invented a 
new theory of starving us into prosperity. We have too much 
cotton. We are surfeited with wheat. There is more pork than 
we can eat. Therefore, plow up the cotton. Destroy the wheat 
and slaughter the pigs without even “dehairing” them so that 
6,000,000 or more of their carcasses will be used not for food but 
for fertilizer. 

When did we discover that there was too much cotton when 
other millions of children, of women, and of unemployed men will 
be tramping through the snows of this winter half clad? 

From Malthus to Wallace is a far cry. In the year 1798 this 
Anglican clergyman feared that England and Europe would be 
overrun with population. Therefore, he suggested birth control to 
avert starvation. 

But in the year 1933 his disciple in the Agricultural Department 
has advocated pig control and bread control because there is too 
much production. 

How counter to the teachings of Almighty God is this destruc- 
tive, deflationary policy. 
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“Increase and multiply“ spoke the Creator to our first parents 
as Opposed to the Maithusian concept of decrease and decimate. 

Destructionism as a suitable policy for agriculture stands 
indicted before God and before man. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Truax]. 

Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, I intended to talk strictly of cotton. First, I want 
to say to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD], 
who has just preceded me, in respect to his observations on 
the issues advocated by the fighting radio priest, Father 
Coughlin—and I presume that is the personage to whom the 
gentleman refers—that were this Congress to adopt all of 
the issues and policies that Father Coughlin has advocated, 
we would at least take away a debt burden of $1,000,000,000 
every year, interest charges, paid now to the bond grabbers 
of Wall Street, because this distinguished radio priest has 
advocated the payment of $13,000,000,000 in war bonds and 
the payment of the soldiers’ bonus with new currency, and 
I am heartily in accord with these policies. 

I think a perfectly fair and frank discussion of this bill 
that we are considering can be best obtained by Members 
who have no sectional, no district, or financial interest in 
the subject involved. This is nothing new that these gentle- 
men are proposing. Eleven years ago, in 1923, in the great 
wheat conference held in Chicago, called by eight Governors 
of the Wheat Belt, this véry same principle was proposed, 
to control the production and the price of wheat, and wheat 
was then selling for $1.25 a bushel. 

I, as well as other gentlemen on this side, sometimes 
caustically criticize the policies of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Wallace, and of his various administrators. I 
was glad to know, as I said awhile ago, that this bill did not 
have the entire approval of Mr. Wallace. This bill pro- 
poses the very fundamentals and elements that many of us 
in the Middle West and Northwest have fought strenuously 
for for the past 10 years. 

We recognized long ago that no one but the great Creator 
can control the production of farm commodities. You 
may reduce your acreage a fourth or a half, but if nature 
smiles upon you, you will have an abundance of bountiful 
crops. The only mechanism that can ever be devised to 
control that surplus, which is a natural, normal surplus, 
is to control it at its source of distribution, and not down 
at the grass roots of production. That is exactly what 
this bill seeks to do. Government does not seek to tell the 
cotton farmer how many acres he may seed, how many 
acres he may harvest. Government merely seeks to tell 
him how many bales he may move into interstate and world 
commerce. 

The problem of cotton is dissimilar to the problem that 
we in the Corn Belt have. In the case of our wheat and 
our corn, through hogs, we seldom export more than 15 
percent of our crop. Im the case of cotton the normal 
export is 55 percent. 

As a matter of course and of common sense, it naturally 
follows that the foreign trade, the world trade must be 
kept open. This bill does not seek to reduce or restrict 
that foreign market. We are faced with a condition and 
not a theory. I think every gentleman will agree with me 
that in the case of wheat, if we had a carry-over every 
year of 800,000,000 bushels of wheat, then we might as 
well cease all of our efforts to attempt to stabilize and 
raise the price of that wheat. That is what is true of the 
cotton situation today. There is a carry-over of 11 or 12 
million bales, as much as a normal crop. 

Some apprehension has been expressed by Members as to 
the regimentation of farmers. I prefer to use a much more 
fitting, a much more appropriate word, and I would use the 
word “coordination.” Freedom and liberty, it is true, have 
been the proud boast for decades. The so-called freedom 
and sovereignty“ of the American farmer as compared with 
the peasant farmer of Europe has been the vaunted hope 
of this country, but where is this freedom taking him, my 
friends? Today he has freedom to starve and he has 
liberty to let the sheriff sell out his home and his farm. 
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Someone has said if this bill is adopted the farmers will 
be in revolution. I say that unless you give the farmers 
decent prices, and that soon, you will have armed revolution, 
and not in the cotton-producing South, but in the great 
Corn Belt, of which I am a part and of which my colleague 
from Ohio is a part. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRUAX. I yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The gentleman represents the great 
State of Ohio at large, which includes the farmers of Ohio, 
and I know the gentleman’s record as having favored all 
legislation that he feels is beneficial to the farmers of Ohio, 
and I give him credit, and I know he is sincere in that. 
The question I want to ask is whether the gentleman is 
willing to try to sell the people of Ohio, and the farmers of 
Ohio, an the idea of compulsory control of wheat and 
corn and hogs? 

Mr. TRUAX. I will reply to the gentleman by asking him 
a question. If I were willing to do that, would my friend 
be willing to sell the farmers of his district on the merits 
of the Frazier bill for refinancing mortgages? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Now, Mr. Chairman, in answer to that 
question, I do not know that the Frazier bill is under dis- 
cussion today. That may lead us too far afield. 

Mr. TRUAX. The gentleman does not answer my 
question. 

Mr. MARSHALL. And the gentleman did not answer 
mine. 

Mr. TRUAX. I will answer it now. I will say that in 
southwestern Ohio we have tobacco growers who have bene- 
fited by the plan that is in effect now. We have no cotton 
growers, but I want to tell my friend in this Congress that 
back in the prosperous days when the cotton growers were 
getting 30 and 35 cents a pound for cotton the purebred 
livestock breeders in every section of the great Corn Belt 
found the most profitable and the most lucrative market 
for their purebred horses and cattle and hogs in the South. 
Again I would say I would not be an advocate of sectional- 
ism in farming or in anything else. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. JONES. I yield the gentleman, Mr. Chairman, 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRUAX. Not now. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I am still waiting for the gentleman 
to answer my question. 

Mr. TRUAX. Will the gentleman get me time from his 
side to answer the question? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I am not controlling the time. I 
yielded about one third of my time to the gentleman because 
he was from the State of Ohio. 

Mr. TRUAX. The gentleman had about 25 minutes as 
against my 10 minutes. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The gentleman refuses to answer the 
question? 

Mr. TRUAX. I will answer the question. I should say 
that in the case of wheat it will work just as well as with 
this plan, provided 75 percent or 95 percent of our farmers 
ask for such a plan. If a farmer has on his farm 1,000 
bushels of wheat, and you pay him $750 under this plan for 
750 bushels and leave 250 bushels on his farm for him to 
feed to his livestock, he will be 100 percent for such a plan. 
If you give the farmers, by any means whatsoever, a price 
that means the difference between bankruptcy and pros- 
perity, you can regiment him, you can command him just 
the same as you are doing with industry today. I should say 
that I am not alone for the farmer in the Corn Belt, who 
goes out in the winter blasts and feeds the livestock that the 
cities may have meat; I am not alone for the farmer in the 
Northwest, who harvests grain that fills the bread baskets 
of this country; but I am as well for all of our great farming 
population, including those splendid planters in the mag- 
nolia-bedecked Southland of ours. [Applause.] 


I should say in answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Ohio that the large majority of cotton producers them- 
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selves are advocating this plan, that they are determined on 
some method of control that will be effective. 

Many meetings were held in practically all of the cotton- 
growing States. They were held in cooperation with farm 
organizations such as the State farm bureau federations. The 
consensus of opinion in practically all of these meetings was 
for a compulsory control system that would compel the non- 
cooperators under the present plan and the chiselers to ob- 
serve the rules of the game, and cut down their production 
instead of increasing it to the highest point possible by the 
installation of new equipment, a more liberal use of ferti- 
lizers, and the bringing into production of thousands of 
acres that have been out of cotton production for the past 
several years. 

If Members will read the testimony before the Committee 
on Agriculture in the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry in the Senate, they 
will be forced to the conclusion that from 75 to 95 percent 
of the producers in the cotton-growing States want this kind 
of legislation, are willing to try it at least as an experiment, 
and willing to abide by the consequences thereof. 

For the first time in a number of years these cotton 
growers are now selling cotton at a price that enables them 
to at least live and pay their taxes, an unheard-of phenome- 
non for the past 4 years. They are willing to concede that 
the present plan of voluntary reduction, together with loans 
of 10 cents a pound on cotton, has established that desirable 
price level, which now ranges from 10 to 12 cents a pound. 

Unfortunately, however, because of the liberal policy of the 
Department of Agriculture in permitting cotton farmers, 
even though they reduced their acreage, to go ahead and use 
more liberal applications of fertilizer, to use better grades of 
fertilizer, and to more intensively cultivate and till the grow- 
ing crop, the total combined yield in 1930 to 1933 was little 
lower than any over the preceding year. 

They are not condemning the acreage-reduction plan. 
They want to fortify and strengthen that plan with the 
Bankhead bill, which controls the distribution of the surplus 
at the fountainhead of distribution—the cotton gin. 

So, further answering the question of my colleague from 
Ohio, I would say this: If the voluntary reduction plan in 
wheat and in hogs had been as successful in Ohio as the 
cotton plan has been in the South, if we had elevated the 
price of our wheat to $1.25, our hogs to 744 cents a pound, 
and corn to 75 cents a bushel, then I should unhesitatingly 
go into the gentleman’s district and into every agricultural 
county in Ohio and advocate such measures as would hold 
those price levels to the living basis that had been estab- 
lished, and particularly so if from 75 to 95 percent of 
the farmers in the gentleman’s district, in my own district, 
and in the entire State of Ohio had voluntarily given their 
endorsement to the proposed plan. 

From 1923 to 1929 it was my privilege to serve as the 
Directcr of Agriculture for the State of Ohio. During this 
term of office it was my pleasure to meet once each year, 
either in Chicago or here in Washington, with the National 
Association of Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors of 
Agriculture of the various States. At each of these meetings 
the discussion of the agricultural problem, which was then in 
its infancy, occupied a considerable portion of the time. I 
found that those officials from the cotton-growing States 
were not as much interested in legislative proposals for the 
price stabilizing of agricultural commodities as were we offi- 
cials from the Corn Belt, because cotton was still selling 
at prices ranging from 18 to 23 cents a pound. 

But in the year 1926 the price received by cotton producers 
dropped to less than 11 cents a pound. Then it was that 
cotton producers of the South became vitally interested in 
proposed legislation that would enhance the selling prices of 
agricultural commodities, including cotton. The majority 
of these officials supported the McNary-Haugen bill in 1926, 
when it was first passed by Congress and vetoed by Coolidge. 
They again supported it in 1927, when it was again passed 
by Congress and vetoed by Coolidge. 

Knowing their experience and difficulties with attempting 
to combat a constantly increasing reduction in price levels 
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of their basic commodity, and considering their sincerity and 
honesty of purpose as well, I feel that the repetition of the 
testimony of some of these gentlemen might be informative 
and illuminative at this time. 

The record of the hearings before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry in the United States Senate discloses 
that such prominent agricultural officials as Harry D. Wil- 
son, State Commissioner of Agriculture for the State of 
Louisiana, said that “90 percent of the real producers of 
cotton want an honest-to-goodness tontrol of production of 
cotton and want something other than the acreage-control 
plan”; I for one shall believe that statement. 

When the honorable C. C. Adams, commissioner of agri- 
culture for the State of Georgia, says that, “ the consensus of 
opinion of farmers from all over the State is the only safe 
way to control cotton production to the extent of giving 
prestige to the reductions is to make reduction by bales in- 
stead of acres ”, I shall not contest his statement. 

When Commissioner of Agriculture the Honorable J. D. 
Holton, of the State of Mississippi, declares that, “in Mis- 
sissippi about 26 percent of the cotton acreage was taken 
out of production, yet 23 percent of the farmers failed to 
cooperate, and that the Bankhead bill is the only measure 
that will force cooperation and restore parity prices of cot- 
ton“, I have no inclination to question the accuracy of his 
statement. P 

When the commissioner of agriculture for the State of 
North Carolina, Mr. Wiliam B. Graham, whom I have 
known intimately for a number of years, asserts that here- 
tofore he “was opposed to this bill” because he thought 
“ production could be regulated by education and by diversi- 
fication ” but he has found “ that such measures have failed 
miserably ”, and he now is “heartily in favor of the Bank- 
head bill” and is behind the sponsors of this measure, I 
know, because of his long experience, his unquestioned in- 
tegrity and honesty, that he is reflecting the views of the 
cotton growers of the State of North Carolina. 

When the officials of the Alabama State Department of 
Agriculture come before the committee and recite that 8,000 
farmers met at Birmingham and passed a resolution en- 
dorsing the principles of this bill; that the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation, with a membership of 6,000 farmers, is 
on record favoring the gin or compulsory control method; 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Association, which has a 
membership of about 46,000, are for the compulsory control 
principles embodied in this bill; and when we hear the 
statements of the Members of this House who are most fa- 
miliar with the cotton problem—the Honorable WILLIAM 
BANKHEAD, Acting Chairman of the Committee on Rules; the 
Honorable Marvin Jones, our distinguished Chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture; the Honorable WILLIAM J. 
Driver, of Arkansas; the Honorable Migs C. Attcoop; the 
Honorable Watt Doxey, of Mississippi—and many others 
who have most capably explained the features and prin- 
ciples of this bill today; and since the President of the 
United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, has given his approval 
to the bill, there can be no doubt in my mind but that the 
bill should be passed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Truax] has again expired. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may revise and extend my remarks and insert the 
matter that was objected to earlier this afternoon. I under- 
stand the objection has been withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I realize that if my 
answer to the distinguished gentleman from New York were 
based upon experience in this body or upon years, that I 
should not rise to speak. 

I believe, however, that when a Member of this House 
declares upon this floor, as did the distinguished gentleman 
from New York this afternoon, that the present administra- 
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tion has destroyed the liberties of the American people, that 

I, as a Representative of some 290,000 people, should reply. 
I do not believe that the present administration has de- 

stroyed the liberties of the common man during its year in 
power. But I do believe that some liberties have been taken 
away from certain people in these United States, which lib- 
erties should have been taken away. I refer particularly to 
the liberty of certain gentlemen to foist worthless securities 
off upon the American public as they have done throughout 
the years. This liberty has been taken away by this ad- 
ministration. 

I believe also that the liberty has been taken away from 
certain gentlemen to exploit in sweatshops child labor. The 
boys and girls of America have been forever liberated from 
sweatshop conditions in industry. This is a liberty that 
should have been taken away from unscrupulous manufac- 
turers years ago. 

I believe the man who now is President of the United 
States has been kind to the American people. I do not be- 
lieve they look upon him as a dictator in any sense of the 
word. He has done his best to lighten the burdens of the 
American people. Millions of citizens in this country regard 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States, in the 
guise of a saviour and not that of a dictator. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hitt of Alabama, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that. Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 8402, the cotton-control bill, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days within which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—CONSOLIDATION OF EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES ENGAGED IN ENFORCEMENT OF -REVENUE 
LAWS (H.DOC. NO. 281) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication from the President of the United States, which 
was read and, together with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments and ordered to be printed. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 1 of title III of the 
act of March 20, 1933 (ch. 3, 48 Stat. 8, 16), I am transmit- 
ting herewith an Executive order consolidating the executive 
agencies which are engaged in the enforcement of the in- 
ternal-revenue laws. 

The need for such a consolidation at this time springs 
primarily from the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 
The tax and enforcement agencies of the Government should 
be reorganized in harmony with the changes which have 
occurred in the laws relating to the manufacture, transpor- 
tation, and sale of intoxicating liquors. The changes made 
by this order will permit a more efficient administration of 
the internal-revenue laws as well as the laws carrying out 
the protective features of the twenty-first amendment. 

Because of the obvious desirability of accomplishing the 
proposed changes at the earliest possible moment, I recom- 
mend that the order be given consideration by Congress with 
a view to the enactment of a joint resolution making its 
provisions immediately effective. 

D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Wuite House, March 10, 1934. 


1934—A NATIONAL PARK YEAR 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 


consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
of the National Parks, 
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Mr. Speaker, a large number of public-spirited citizens 
throughout the entire country are joining in a Nation-wide 
movement to make 1934 a national park year. It is a 
most laudable and patriotic effort to attract the attention 
of the American people to our wonderful national parks and 
to encourage the sentiment of “See America First”, to in- 
culcate and encourage the disposition of our own people to 
see and learn about the marvelous and sublime grandeur 
of the scenery of our own country. There is no country or 
place on this planet where the scenery equals that under our 
flag. I trust all good citizens will join in this splendid 
American sentiment of inducing our people to visit our 
American attractions and learn of the wonders that are 
within our borders. I hope to have something further to 
say on this subject hereafter. 

I ask to include in my remarks the most admirable ad- 
dress of Hon. Harold L. Ickes, the Secretary of the Interior, 
on the 3d of this month. This is the first of a series of nine 
weekly radio addresses on national park subjects. This ad- 
dress was broadcast by N.B.C. and the others will likewise 
be broadcast throughout the country. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will not the gentleman in preparing his statement include 
what the Secretary of the Interior left out of his speech 
last Saturday? He failed to mention Crater Lake National 
Park in Oregon. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I shall be very glad to see 
that Crater Lake is suitably mentioned hereafter, because 
it is a wonderful park. The Secretary expressly said that 
he could not possibly mention all the parks. I can well 
appreciate the feeling of the gentleman from Oregon. The 
Secretary did not mention the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, which next to the Yosemite, has more visitors each 
year than any other park on this hemisphere. That park 
has always been my special pride. It took me 2 years to 
pass through the House the bill creating it, and President 
Wilson personally presented me the pen he used in signing 
it, in January 1915. It is on the very crest of this continent 
and is the highest of any of the parks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a radio address 
of Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, broad- 
cast throughout the United States, March 3, 1934, on the 
subject of Our National Parks. It is a patriotic and inspir- 
ing address that I feel should be preserved in permanent 
form for the instruction and edification of the American 
people. 

Our national parks are Uncle Sam’s great outdoor recrea- 
tion playgrounds. They are peculiar to our country. They 
have grown enormously in popularity during recent years. 
It was only a few years ago when the number of visitors to 
our national parks was only twenty-five or thirty thousand 
a year. Today it is between three and four million. Our 
people meet in these parks from every State in the Union, 
and become better acquainted. The parks are great Amer- 
icanizers. People go away from them reinvigorated in 
health and better and prouder American citizens. There is 
no possibility of estimating the value and far-reaching bene- 
fit that these parks render to our people. 

It was eloquently said by former Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, that future generations will not revere 
this generation so much for our marvelous industrial de- 
velopment, or mass production of goods, or many other 
things that we now look upon as our most prominent 
achievements; but will take supreme pride in the fact that 
this generation had the foresight, patriotism, and the in- 
spiration to set aside and preserve these marvelous wonder- 
lands, the most beautiful areas in the world, in their primi- 
tive prehistoric condition for the enjoyment and edification 
of all future generations. Secretary Ickes has inaugurated 
a great movement to call the attention of the American 
people to our parks, and to popularize them, and to urge 
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our citizens to visit our own sublime scenery, rather than 
travel abroad every summer to see the less attractive 
beauties of nature in foreign countries. I hope it may be 
possible for the American people to have the opportunity of 
reading not only his address, but the succeeding eight weekly 
radio broadcasts upon this subject by other prominent 
citizens. 
The Secretary’s address is as follows: 


We are all acquainted with those boastful Americans who, 
happily, seem to be growing fewer, who love to wander over for- 
eign lands, chiefiy, it would seem, for the pleasure of satisfying 
themselves how superior their own homeland is. They find fault 
with the food, they rail at the plumbing, they turn up their noses 
at the railroad trains, they laugh, none too politely, at manners 
and customs that have survived a thousand years. Beautiful and 
historic buildings cannot compare with those back home. Cologne 
Cathedral is all right in its way but it isn’t in it with the Empire 
State Building. The House of Parliament may be historic but it 
didn’t cost nearly as much as the State capitol at Harrisburg. 
And as for the Colosseum, that is an old ruin occupying a site that 
would be valuable for apartment buildings. 

Curiously enough those Americans who regard with a jaundiced 
eye the historic monuments of Europe and who find only amuse- 
ment in the manners and customs of Europeans stand spellbound 
before the Alps and exclaim enthusiastically that there is nothing 
so wonderful anywhere in the world. Scotland, with its lochs and 
burns, and Norway and Sweden, with their mountains and fjords, 
attract thousands of American visitors year after year who come 
home feeling that their time and money have after all been well 
spent. 

The simple truth is that, without in any way attempting to 
detract from the charming and picturesque scenery of Europe, 
that continent cannot begin to compare with America in this 
matter. Take, for example, our national parks. Year after year 
many folk who have already visited the parks turn as naturally 
to them during their vacation periods as others embark for 
Europe. These park enthusiasts love the parks with the love of 
knowledge. They know from experience that no American who 
delights in the great outdoors, who would climb precipitous 
mountains, who glories in tumbling waterfalls or in the shades 
of blue in alpine lakes, needs to go outside of the confines of 
his own country to indulge himself. 

National parks are a typical American institution. No other 
country has set aside in perpetuity such areas of great natural 
beauty, of archeological or historical interest. Always man has 
reverenced the beautiful in nature. He has stood in superstitious 
awe of the unusual. In the Middle Ages the ruling classes appro- 
priated to themselves great groves of trees and wide expanses of 
sylvan glade. One of the reasons for the strong stand of the 
English barons when they forced King John to sign Magna 
Carta was because the King had disregarded one of their most 
cherished prerogatives—that of establishing great forests in order 
to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. In the old times kings or 
nobles or churchmen might set apart for their own enjoyment 
areas of natural beauty. It was left to the United States to 
consecrate to the use and enjoyment of the people thousands of 
acres of the most beautiful and awe-inspiring scenery that, in 
the aggregate, can be found anywhere in the world. 

In 1916 I had a letter from a friend in Boston suggesting that 
if I was going West again that summer, he would like to join 
me on a trip to Glacier Park. This friend had never been west 
of Chicago. Year after year he had taken a ship for Europe, 
but the Great War was on, and his thoughts turned to his own 
hinterland. This proposed expedition into the uncharted wilder- 
ness west of the Mississippi River was a matter of deep concern 
to my friend’s family. His dear old mother wrote that she had 
never worried about her son’s journeys abroad but she was con- 
cerned about his proposed trip to Glacier Park. She expressed 
anxiety lest her son should encounter unfriendly Indians. She 
was assured that on previous occasions I had ventured into the 
West and had always returned with my scalp intact. 

So to Glacier Park my friend and I went, There we hired 
horses, engaged a guide, and the three of us on horseback, with 
an extra horse to carry our gear, spent 15 days of as wonderful 
a trip as I have ever had. I love nature. I love it in practically 
every form—fiowers, birds, wild animals, running streams, gem- 
like lakes, and towering snow-clad mountains. All of these Glacier 
Park has and much more besides. 

Imagine a great valley literally massed with lovely flowers in 
full bloom. A riot of color. No formal garden this, meticulously 
planted with an iris here, a phlox there, and a peony yonder, but 
such a planting as only nature itself could plan or afford. As we 
went higher and higher into the mountains, the flowers, while of 
the same variety as those in the valleys, became smaller and smaller 
until way above the tree line, where bitter winds blew constantly 
even in the bright sun and frost formed every night, we found 
some of these same flowers blooming on plants of alpine size. 
But the coloring! The higher up on the mountains the flowers 
grew the more vivid and deeply colored were the flowers, until 
one drew one’s breath at their marvelous beauty. 

And those lakes in Glacier Park! They are incapable of word 
description. I doubt if the most consummate artist in the world 
could reproduce them on canvas. All shades of blue, depending 
upon altitude, location, and proximity to glaciers. The mountains 
themselves were marvelous, beautifully wooded at their bases and 
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gently sloping, becoming steeper, more precipitous and rugged as 
we climbed higher until well above the line beyond which trees 
could no longer grow, we came across glaciers whose ice resisted 
the warmth of the hottest summer sun. 

But I have almost forgotten the point of my story. I have 
said that my friend had made many trips to Europe. Summer 
after summer he had journeyed to Switzerland to see the Alps. 
Then one day he said to me: “The Alps do not compare in 
beauty and grandeur with the scenery that I have seen in Glacier 
Park and I shall never go to the Alps again.” And he never did. 

If you prefer a different type of out-door interest than that 
offered by Glacier you have a wide choice, Our national-park 
system is coextensive with the United States itself. Acadia Na- 
tional Park, in Maine, offers a combination of mountain and 
rugged, picturesque seacoast. Farther south in New Jersey is a 
park that came into the system less than a year ago, Morristown 
National Historical Park, a stretch of beautiful woods where 
Washington and his troops during the Revolutionary War spent 
much of their time. Down in Virginia is the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park which will be transferred to the Government by the 
State of Virginia within a few weeks. This park lies along the 
beautiful and historic Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Farther south the Great Smoky Mountains National Park will, 
within a short time, be dedicated to the Government. This park 
will be joined by a broad scenic highway to the Shenandoah 
National Park, a highway 400 miles long and 200 feet wide, run- 
ning along the mountains. This road is already being surveyed 
and work will start as soon as the route has been decided upon. 
I may say also that there is every reasonable prospect that within 
a comparatively few years this same highway will be extended 
north to sweep across intervening States, through the Adirondacks 
and White Mountains, to the Vermont-Canadian line. 

I will not attempt to catalog all of the national parks. Yel- 
lowstone, created in 1872 by act of Congress “as a pleasuring 
ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the people”, is perhaps 
the best known of all of our great playgrounds because it is the 
oldest and has been visited by more people. It is the natural 
phenomena here, not equaled in any other area in the world, 
that constitute one of its chief attractions. But to me the water- 
falls of the Yellowstone River, the canyon through which it runs, 
the charming bits of water and woods and mountains everywhere, 
are more satisfying even than the play of Old Faithful, Yosemite 
has its outstanding charm. This park gives pleasure and spiritual 
uplift to thousands of people every year. North of Yosemite is 
beautiful Mount Rainier, whose towering head, covered with snow, 
reflects the rays of the sun and is visible from great distances in 
all directions. Not far from the Yosemite, also in California, are 
found the Sequoia and General Grant National Parks, where one 
may see the big trees, the largest and oldest of living things. A 
scientific study of one old giant, which had finally fallen, disclosed 
that it was over 3,000 years old when it died. It is estimated that 
several of the living ancients are more than 3,500 years, perhaps 
even 4,000 years, old. In Sequoia Park there are 22 distinct groves 
of big trees, from sapling to patriarch of the forest. 

Well at the head of any list of our national parks stands that 
of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. I have heard visitors 
from foreign lands who had traveled widely in every part of the 
globe declare that the Grand Canyon was the most wonderful 
natural object they had ever seen. There is nothing like it any- 
where in the world. Imagine if you can a great gash in the earth, 
13 miles across at Bright Angel Trail and a mile straight down, 
requiring 8 or 9 miles of circuitous, breath-taking travel on 
muleback to reach the bottom where the turbulent, rushing 
Colorado River goes on with its self-imposed task of cutting 
deeper and deeper into the crust of the earth. Here is an ex- 
ample of what running water can do. The busy Colorado River, 
for no one knows how many years, has been industriously work- 
ing at its self-imposed task. Never has it ceased in its toil. It 
is estimated that the river carries on an average of 700,000 tons 
of silt each day to the sea. Serving as both architect and builder 
of this project, the Colorado River, has erected a masterpiece of 
nature, one of the most breath-taking, awe-inspiring, and stimu- 
lating works to be found in the world anywhere. 

If you still are of the opinion that beautiful and glorious 
scenery cannot be found except by going down to the sea in 
ships, I direct your attention to Alaska, where Mount McKinley 
rises more than 20,000 feet into the air in another national park. 
This mountain looms higher above its immediate base than any 
other in the world. When I say this I have not overlooked the 
Himalayas. The mighty Himalayas tower higher above sea level 
than any other mountains, but Mount McKinley holds the record 
for height above its base. Then there are the Hawaiian Islands 
where great mountains lie within the boundaries of the Hawaiian 
National Park. Here you may have an opportunity to see other 
snow-covered mountains as well as some promising volcanic up- 
heavals of a spectacular but harmless type. 

I have not nearly begun to enumerate all of the park attractions 
offered in this country of ours. If your bent is archeology and 
prehistoric life I direct your attention to the Southwest, where, in 
Canyon de Chelly, in northeastern Arizona, and in the Mesa Verde 
National Park, on the extreme southern edge of Colorado, you may 
investigate great community houses, long antedating our modern 
apartments, carved into the cliffs, where the predecessors of the 
aborigines found on this continent when our ancestors landed, 
lived centuries ago. These haye stood unused now for hundreds 
of years. Only within a comparatively recent period of time have 
they been rediscovered. One such dwelling, abandoned approxi- 
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mately a thousand years ago, is believed at one time to have 
housed 1,200 people. Also of historic interest are such objects as 
Monument Rock, in southwestern New Mexico, where the ad- 
venturous Spanish conquistadors, pushing their way north from 
Mexico City in 1606 across the burning desert in search of gold. 
carved their names. 

Historical objects connected with our own American are 
being preserved on the eastern edge of the continent for the benefit 
of ourselves and of our children. The site of Jamestown, where, 
in 1607 the first English settlement on these shores was effected, is 
now within the guardianship of the United States Government. 
A few miles east, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., by Wil- 
lMamsburg, the first capital of Virginia, is indelibly etching out an 
outstanding feature of early American history, while incidentally 
erecting an everlasting monument to his own vision and gen- 
erosity. A short distance away is a new national park, Yorktown, 
where the defeat of Cornwallis assured American independence. 
Farther north lies Wakefield, the restored birthplace of George 
Washington. Then, there is Monticello, the interesting home of 
Thomas Jefferson, the great humanitarian and philosopher. North 
and east is found Mount Vernon, a shrine offering inspiration to 
every American patriot. 

I am not a salesman. I am not trying to sell national parks 
to the people of the United States. I think the word “sell” is 
overworked. I am not even urging you to “see Amerca first.” 
Generally speaking, I do not care for slogans. They connote 
too much the idea of beating the will to a pulp by constant and 
unreasoning repetition. I am talking to you about the national 
parks and monuments because I love nature and the great out- 
doors, and because the national parks and monuments contain 
the loveliest and most inspiring scenery that this country pos- 
sesses. Nothing in the world excels this scenery. Not only do I 
personally love the national parks, I am officially interested be- 
cause they are within the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior. It would give me a feeling of great pleasure and satis- 
faction if larger numbers of the people of the United States 
would visit their parks. They were established and are being 
maintained for the people, and it would be an encouragement to 
the Department of the Interior if there were greater appreciation 
and use of the parks by the people. 

So we have made this year of 1934 a national park year. It is 
our purpose, in a series of talks over the radio, to tell you about 
the parks, leaving it to you to decide whether you shall visit any 
of them this next summer. I hope you will. Of one thing I am 
certain and that is that if you start to visit the national parks 
you will want to visit more of them and see them oftener. They 
are within the reach of all. Good roads lead to and through 
them. The railroads this year will offer attractive rates. There Is 
another consideration. The foreign exchange situation is an 
encouragment to spend your money at home. It bids fair to cost 
you relatively more to go to Europe this summer. You can make 
your money go further in the United States. And by spending 
your money in the United States you will be making a very real 
contribution toward the success of President Roosevelt’s recovery 


program. 
The parks are yours for your enjoyment and inspiration. 


COINAGE COMMITTEE ACTS TO RESTORE MONETARY CONTROL TO 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Mr. FIESINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks on the action of the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures to restore 
monetary control to the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FIESINGER. Mr. Speaker, this statement is made 
concerning H.R. 1577, which was reported favorably today 
by the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

This bill is designed to restore monetary control to the 
United States Government. This is the most important 
forward step ever taken in our monetary legislation because 
it offers assurance that the United States is interested in 
permanent prosperity and stable conditions for business 
activities. In this law we are correcting conditions which 
in the past have led to depressions, 

Under the monetary laws which have existed in the United 
States in the past, this power of control has been left in the 
hands of Europe, and European governments have not used 
this power in the interest of stability. This Committee of 
Congress in its study of depressions has ascertained their 
cause. We have found depressions always associated with a 
certain type of legislation. This legislation has had its ef- 
fect upon silver. Silver has been used as a weapon of great- 
est economic force of all known to civilized nations. 

For example, in 1928 and 1929 the Bank of India took the 
responsibility of destroying over $3,000,000,000 in the value 
of the world’s monetary metals. This placed an addi- 
tional strain on the remaining 14 billions, This they did 
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under the recommendations of the Hilton-Young Commis- 
sion, which sat in London in 1926. Just as was predicted 
by Montagu Norman, the then Governor of the Bank of 
England, this resulted in the inflation of gold values. This 
rise in gold values was sufficient to create an effect in both 
Europe and America, seriously lowering securities and all 
property values, which values were expressed in gold equiva- 
lents. This upset the credit structure in Europe and 
America. 

Had the United States Government taken appropriate ac- 
tion at that time in accordance with the provisions of this 
bill, this primary cause of this depression could have been 
obviated. This abnormal demand for gold equivalents which 
came from Asia was an undeniable factor in upsetting the 
monetary reserve in European countries and the consequent 
collapse of credits and destruction of property values. This 
took four steps; first, the demonetization and sale of India’s 
silver; second, the melting and sale of silver coins in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany; third, the speculations from 
China and Japan, where silver was converted into gold 
equivalents, and fourth, the crash of stock markets in 
Europe and America, following the necessary forced 
liquidation. 

The effect of this was the withdrawal of credits, the de- 
struction of foreign trade, the accumulation of surpluses of 
production, the closing down of factories, the slump in real 
estate, withdrawal of bank deposits, and a general cessation 
of business activities, due to the lack of capital and absence 
of markets. 

Wherever property could be converted into money it be- 
came profitable to do so because of the continued increase in 
money values and the corresponding decrease in property 
values. 

This bill, by providing a method for the correction of these 
ills, stands as the first declaration of economic independence 
ever made by the United States Congress. This is an 
ambitious claim, but it will be abundantly justified when the 
bill is debated. 

AMERICAN MONETARY POLICY 

This bill formulates a monetary policy by Congress under 
the provisions of the Constitution that Congress shall “ coin 
money and regulate the value thereof.” This bill represents 
the supreme effort of this committee of Congress which 
holds jurisdiction over the subject of regulating money values 
and other standards. It is the first bill this committee has 
ever recommended to the American Congress which provides 
a way to regulate the purchasing power of gold. It takes 
into account the fact that the value of gold is represented by 
the purchasing power of gold, and not by the weight in coins, 
The value of gold is not determined by how many fractional 
parts an ounce of gold is divided into in making a franc, 
or a dollar, or other monetary unit. 

We speak then of the value of gold in the sense of the 
amount which a given weight of gold will buy. The value 
of gold is a matter of great importance to the people of 
gold-standard countries. A given weight of gold being the 
yardstick of measure of values, its value must be held con- 
stant, or else all the property in the Nation which is measured 
by it must contract or expand. In this sense the value of 
gold is little understood. Its stability is the cause of. world 
happiness and contentment and brings wide-spread pros- 
perity. Sorrow and depression always follow whenever its 
buying power increases. Boom periods, with stock-exchange 
gambling and wild speculation always follow whenever gold- 
buying power continues to be steadily lessened. 

By this small silver purchase we can prove that America 
acting alone can regulate the buying power of gold so as to 
control these things, and such a demonstration of our power 
of control is the purpose of this bill. 

FORMER SILVER PROPOSALS 

This bill must not be confused with the various silver 
proposals that have been before the American people which 
have failed to deal with this question from the standpoint 
of curing depressions. Generally they have been advocated 
from the standpoint of helping silver, and they have been a 
source of confusion. It has been assumed that by helping 
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silver we would help business. A definite reason, therefore, 
has generally been denied. But no one before this commit- 
tee has denied that this bill will help business. 

This bill is not a measure that has been advocated by the 
silver miners. It was first fostered by Congressmen from 
nonsilver States and until recently has been opposed by 
western mining interests. 

This bill is to aid business by maintaining a stable-money 
system and to aid world commerce. This bill aims to estab- 
lish a sound basis for the reserves of central banks of the 
world which will make possible a world-wide distribution of 
world goods. It thus will reinstate a world-wide demand for 
all kinds of commodities, to restore business to a basis where 
capital and credits are available to meet the requirements 
for increasing business activities. It aims to reinstate a 
basis for higher wages flowing out of increased profits and 
hence increase buying power. 

This act will open the banks of all gold-standard countries 
to a normal and healthy expansion of credits, which inva- 
riably happens whenever property gradually rises to normal 
price levels. 

FIXED RATIO, 16 TO 1 

This bill does not use silver at a fixed ratio nor at any 
artificial price. The value of silver is not fixed by law. Sil- 
ver is used for what it is worth in the markets of the world— 
no more, no less. The agitation of silver at a fixed ratio, 
which was the use formerly employed for silver in the mone- 
tary system of the United States, has led to a great deal of 
confusion. This bill recognizes the impracticability of main- 
taining a fixed ratio, but it goes further and employs a use 
for silver which does away with the objections urged against 
the fixed ratio. 

This bill adopts the recommendation made to the com- 
mittee in April in 1932 by John Janney, of the American 
Society of Practical Economists. Silver is placed in circula- 
tion by a certificate of deposit, exactly the equivalent of 
the gold certificate. Silver is the metal of ultimate redemp- 
tion, but it is paid out by value in gold equivalents.. This 
obviates the need of maintaining a fixed ratio or a fixed 
value in gold for any given weight of silver. Under the use 
of silver it is assured that the face value of this form of 
silver certificate cannot depreciate or appreciate. Its value 
will be the same at all times, regardless of the price of any 
given weight of silver. This method of circulating silver 
values has been used by certain of the leading European 
countries since the World War. It is a tried and accepted 
method. 

PRESENT SILVER MONEY 

The silver money now in circulation in the United States, 
including the silver certificates in common use, is an artifi- 
cial form of money. It is maintained at its face value by a 
law which calls upon the Secretary of the Treasury to 
redeem the silver with gold. The silver dollar had as well 
be a lead dollar or a tin dollar, as its value is based upon its 
gold redemption and not upon the value of the silver. This 
bill relieves the strain upon gold by giving silver a basic use 
as money. The value is in the silver, and it carries full 
value, of equal value as if it were gold money. It follows, 
therefore, that this bill gives to the United States Govern- 
ment the power to control the demand upon gold and, there- 
fore, the purchasing power of gold in compliance with the 
direction of mandate given to Congress under the Constitu- 
tion to regulate the value of coined money. 

This bill places silver in actual competition with gold as 
a part of the monetary system of the United States. This 
gives to us the control of the gold value of the world’s mone- 
tary basic metals, which constitute the total current wealth 
of the world. This has always determined price levels and 
is the key to control of stable prosperity. Our committee 
is convinced that this is a mathematical fact, demonstrated 
by past experiences, and not a theory. 

5 KEY TO THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION 

This committee in its study of depressions has considered 
evidence tending to show that all the great collapses of 
former civilizations involve this vital problem, a solution for 
which is provided in this bill. 
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The history of the decline and fall of former civilization 
is a history of those nations’ losing control over the value of 
their money base. Judea had lost the gold and silver of the 
Tribes of Israel to Egypt and Babylon, and the power of their 
empire had immediately faded. 

The destruction of Egyptian civilization had followed the 
loss of this money supply through importation of silks and 
other luxuries from Asia. Babylon, Persia, and Greece have 
a similar history. In the reign of Justinian the Roman Em- 
pire had lost its money base down to $600,000,000 by a 
similar process of so increasing money value that farm lands 
went out of cultivation, taxes could not be collected, and 
armies could no longer be maintained. Stable money values 
would no doubt have progressively continued these periods 
of civilization. 

It is doubtful if our present civilization can be continued 
unless the American Congress takes control of this impor- 
tant matter. There is no other power on earth free to per- 
form, and at the same time capable of performing this 
service to the world. America’s vital interest is involved, and 
America has the power to do this thing. 

This committee has already waited too long in bringing 
out this bill, but it had to wait until the public was in some 
small measure prepared to receive it. We have been de- 
terred by propaganda in the United States which has con- 
fused the public’s mind almost hopelessly on this simple 
matter. 

Civilization cannot function without business. The one 
indispensable instrument of business is basic money, in the 
form of current wealth. This money must be of world-rec- 
ognized soundness in value, and its quantity must be under 
control. This gives a way to demonstrate beyond doubt how 
that control may be exercised. It costs nothing to make 
this demonstration; it cannot possibly do any harm to any 
constructive and legitimate business. No sound or plausible 
argument has been advanced to this committee against it; 
and we believe Congress should at once enact this bill into 
law, and by seting up a control of full-value money, obviate 
the necessity of any further monetary artifices, the dangers 
of which are apparent and the benefits of which are 
doubtful. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—VAST WASTE OF PUBLIC FUNDS 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks with reference to the St. 
Lawrence Waterway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to speak about the 
controversial question of the St. Lawrence waterway which, 
according to a recent news release, will be voted on in the 
Senate on March 14. I recognize that there are two sides 
to the question, and certainly every Member of Congress has 
a right to take any position which his judgment causes him 
to assume, 

I have been an opponent of the proposed waterway, and, 
of course, what I shall have to say will be in opposition to 
the treaty. 

I am informed through articles published in the press 
within the past few weeks that the Presidential support of 
the treaty obviously comes from his agreement with Chair- 
man Walsk of the power authority, an agreement probably 
dating back to the days when he was governor of my own 
great State, the State of New York, that only through the 
treaty can New York State get its chance to develop a 
great power project on the St. Lawrence. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, the man, has achieved an extraor- 
dinary popularity; he holds a high place in the affections 
of his countrymen. His courage and earnestness, his sin- 
cerity and sympathy for the common man are unexampled; 
and he has, insofar as the large powers of his office are 
concerned, displayed these admirable traits in matters of 
public interest, but in spite of his deserved popularity the 
treaty should not be ratified by the Senate. The water- 
way project is, to a certain extent, in the line of progress, 
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but it must be considered that it will be controlled by 
Canada where the St. Lawrence empties itself into the sea. 
At any moment, if any crisis should arise between the two 
countries, the canal could be closed to American shipping. 

Most of the construction work will be done in Canada. 
All the construction work on the national section will, of 
course, be done there, but there is more than that. Though 
the United States is to provide the $54,718,000 for works 
situated on the Canadian side in the International Rapids 
section, Canadian engineers, Canadian labor, and Canadian 
materials are to be used. All the labor and materials em- 
ployed in the Canadian power development at Chrysler Is- 
land and Barnhart Island power plants are to be paid for by 
the Ontario government and will, of course, be Canadian. 
As indicated by the maps published in connection with the 
treaty, the international section, which reaches from a little 
below Prescott to a little below Cornwall, is 115 miles in 
length. Most of the development occurs in Canadian waters. 

There are national programs which for a similar expendi- 
ture of money will give many more Americans work and will 
result in far more benefits to northwestern farmers and lake 
manufacturers than the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Why should our Government appropriate $543, 429, 000 to 
destroy the business and break down their value? 

More particularly, why should this Government appro- 
priate $543,429,000 to divert commerce by way of the St. 
Lawrence River from lines established throughout the length 
of the United States? 

Is there any reason why we should invest $543,429,000 to 
build up Montreal, Quebec, or some other Canadian port at 
the expense of Buffalo, New York City, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Detroit, and Chicago? 

Certainly, the project, which at earliest will not bring in 
a return until 1942, will not facilitate our already difficult 
fiscal task. And this for two reasons: First, the direct costs 
will be a drain on the Treasury; and if the Panama Canal 
and Muscle Shoals are any precedent, the actual costs will 
be $903,829,000, or more than double the estimates. Second, 
the threatened Government competition with private trans- 
portation and power may seriously affect the return of in- 
vestor confidence so essential to new private financing which 
alone can relieve the Treasury of emergency-relief ex- 
penditures. 

Never has there been a survey to steady the economic 
effects of this project on American trade nor a study as to 
the ability of New York State to absorb the power created. 
Without this knowledge it would be folly to plunge into a 
costly experiment with an international canal, and one of 
the most dangerous elements that enters into the improve- 
ment of this canal is the great volume of electricity that it 
is intended to generate by water power by that enterprise. 
That will take business from the coal mines and employ- 
ment from the needy. 

According to James D. Francis, president of the Island 
Creek Coal Co., the construction of this waterway would 
permit European coal to be shipped into the Great Lakes 
territory and sold at prices under the present level. The 
Department of Commerce reports there is about a half mil- 
lion men employed in the bituminous-coal industry in Penn- 
Sylvania, Illinois, Virginia, West Virginia, and many 
other States throughout the Union. A large proportion of 
this half million men work part time, and it would be a very 
fine thing for all these bituminous-coal localities if their 
labor, both skilled and unskilled, could be put on a more 
uniform time basis. Such uniformity or continuity, let me 
say, if achieved, would reduce the unit price of mining coal, 
increase the annual earnings of the laborers and operators 
alike, and benefit everyone who is directly or indirectly 
affected by the bituminous-coal industry. 

It is to be remembered also that wheat is only one item 
where empire preference is operating to the detriment of the 
United States. There are dozens of other items where the 
export trade from this country to Great Britain has also 
been virtually extinguished by the action of the Ottawa 
conference. Great Britain, of course, and her Dominions 
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are clearly within their rights in establishing the prefer- 
ences referred to; but when it comes to opening a waterway 
for ocean steamships extending all the way to Duluth and 
having the United States itself pay for a large part of the 
cost, there ought to be insistence that the United States 
and Canada be once more placed upon equal terms in com- 
peting in the British market. 

Opposition to the St. Lawrence project by economists is 
well typified by a report published in 1929 by the Brookings 
Institution of Washington, D.C. The Brookings report held 
that the larger and more modern ocean-going steamers 
would not use the St. Lawrence route because it was open 
for less than one half the year. It would be difficult for 
such vessels to find profitable employment elsewhere for the 
remainder of the year. Also studies indicated that export 
traffic of grain from the Great Lakes area was economically 
destined to disappear. 

When the Duluth boosters first got together in 1919 and 
decided to be salt-water sailors, the Middle West was fast 
in the grip of the delusion that the European market for 
wheat, which the war had created, was to be a permanent 
thing. So they wanted a seaway from the Lakes to the 
Atlantic in order that ocean freighters might sail inland to 
the great wheat elevators and load with grain for Liver- 
pool. It was obvious, of course, to all who wished to see, 
that Europe’s market for wheat would dwindle as soon as 
Russia and Central Europe returned to normal activity in 
their wheat fields. The wheat quotas under the London 
wheat agreement of 1933 show that the foresight of such 
observers was clear. In virtually all shipments except wheat 
lake traffic increased last year, but in wheat it decreased. 
Outside the circles of seaway boosters, students of wheat 
and shipping say it will continue to decrease. 

In 1910 Canada planted 8,000,000 acres to wheat and 
exported 56,000,000 bushels. By 1928 she planted 25,000,000 
acres and exported 422,000,000 bushels. In 1931 she ex- 
ported 50 percent more wheat than the United States. She 
is rapidly outstripping us in wheat growing and exporta- 
tion. The Dominion has 80,000,000 acres of the best wheat 
land on earth ready for wheat when there is a demand for 
it. She now has 27,000,000 acres of wheat against our 
55,000,000. In spite of our increase in population, there has 
been a steady decline in our acreage of wheat, while at the 
same time there has been a trebling of the production of 
wheat and the number of acres in wheat in Canada. With 
cheaper lands and labor and greater productivity in Canada, 
we are in real danger. 

Contrast the figures I have given with conditions in the 
United States. In 1910 we had 45,000,000 acres in wheat, 
jumped to 75,000,000 in the one year 1919, and have settled 
back year by year, until at present we have only about 
55,000,000 in wheat acreage. 

In short, our increase in wheat production is practically 
nil, in spite of the great increase in population, while Can- 
ada has trebled her acreage and products in less than 20 
years. 

With the increasing production of wheat in Russia, the 
Argentine, and Australia, as well as in Canada, how can we 
hope to maintain our former position as an exporter of 
wheat? Long before the St. Lawrence project could be 
finished we will have found other uses for our land and for 
the wheat we produce. Australia has doubled her produc- 
tion in 10 years, South America is increasing rapidly, and 
nobody knows what Russia may produce. The domestic 
market must be depended on for the absorption of our wheat 
crop. 

With the well-known fact that we never lost a war and 
never won a conference with Canada, they are gracious 
enough to tell us that this treaty is more in their favor than 
any other that they have ever had before. Mr. Speaker, 
permit me to read from an editorial appearing in the 
Toronto Mail and Empire of July 19, 1932. 

COST TO CANADIAN TREASURY ONLY $38,000,000 


No feature of the treaty is more surprising or more satisfactory 
than the low cost to Canada at which the undertaking is to be 
carried out. Because of want of information, the press has carried 
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all sorts of extravagant statements as to the heavy financial bur- 
den with which the taxpayers were to be saddled in a time of 
depression. As late as last Saturday a Montreal newspaper esti- 
mated that the Canadian people would be mulcted to the tune of 
$570,000,000, All such erratic predictions have been relegated to 
the realm of the absurd and sublimely ridiculous. The treaty pro- 
vides that the cost of the deep waterways to the Dominion Treas- 
ury will be $38,071,000. This total is reached by adding the 
$22,320,000 to be spent in the International Rapids section for 
property damages, rehabilitation work, and the Chrysler Island 
canal to the $82,954,000 to be spent for locks and canals on the 
Canadian section, and by subtracting from the total $67,202,500 to 
be paid by Ontario to the Dominion on account of power works in 
the international section. This total cost of $38,071,000 may be 
cut to $33,638,500 if a proposed guard lock at Beauharnois is found 
unnecessary, which is altogether probable. 

These figures are based upon the 1926 estimates made by the 
International Board of Engineers on the project and since revised 
by that board. It is not to be forgotten that general construction 
costs are now down about 30 percent. The reasonableness of this 
remark is based on the fact that the Livingston Channel in the 
Detroit River was estimated to cost $7,000,000 and is now actually 
being built under contract for $3,400,000. If the cost of construc- 
tion were to remain as low as it is today during the years of con- 
struction, the outlay by the Dominion Treasury might not amount 
to more than $25,000,000. Canada is given credit for $128,000,000 
spent on the new Welland Canal and for other construction work. 


Senate endorsement of the venture has been asked on a 
basis of national judgment, with sectional objections put 
aside. If the project is to be considered from that angle 
alone, one prime point on which to judge it is the question 
of whether the Nation with its present debt load and the 
Nation’s people with the burden they are going to carry for 
a generation to come in paying off that debt, can afford any 
half-billion-dollar venture such as this, or one costing even 
half that sum. 

If there are at present a sufficient number of votes in the 
Senate to prevent that ratification of this treaty, it cannot 
be submitted too soon. Knowledge that this vast waste of 
public funds had been prevented would be encouraging to 
the overburdened taxpayers of the State and of the Nation. 

In commenting on the January 31 issue of the Ogdensburg 
Journal, which is devoted primarily to the St. Lawrence 
question, the whole second section of the edition being given 
up to that subject, and also about a half of the front page 
of the first section, I will be as brief as possible. 

The cartoons and drawings can be dismissed in a few 
words. Aside from the maps on pages 1 and 24, the other 
drawings are cartoons, and the artist has taken a cartoonist’s 
attitude in all respects, 

In regard to the text: Congressman BERTRAND H. SNELL, 
whose home is in Potsdam, St. Lawrence County, must be 
for this project; former Mayor Julius Frank, of Ogdens- 
burg, and Franklin R. Little, president of the Ogdensburg 
Chamber of .Commerce, are naturally proponents of this 
work which would bring the expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars almost to the doorstep of their city. 
Every man loves his home town and neighbors, and these 
gentlemen cannot do otherwise than see the benefits far 
outweighing the disadvantages in this proposed scheme. 

Aside from the three gentlemen above mentioned who 
contributed to the said issue of the Journal, I find Mayor 
Daniel Hoan, of Milwaukee, Senator George W. Norris, for- 
mer Governor William N. Brucker, of Michigan, Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Senator Pittman, of Nevada, Con- 
gressman Culkins, of Oswego, and Senator Robert M. 
La Follette, of Wisconsin. 

These gentlemen have not the reasons for advocating the 
St. Lawrence improvement that those gentlemen have who 
live in the immediate district. Therefore we must look for 
other reasons for their support of this project. Senator 
Norris is from Nebraska. Aside from the fact that the 
Senator may have a desire to see a tremendous Public Works 
project instituted, I cannot understand his attitude except- 
ing on the basis that he has been sold, as have so many 
others, by the false propaganda put out, primarily, by the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association. 

I have before me a copy of Seaway News, dated Washing- 
ton, D.C., April 18, 1931, and issued by the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Association, Hon. J. Allen, president, 
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and Charles P. Craig, executive director. This copy of the 
News contains a map of the United States, entitled “An 
Ocean Base for the Midwest.” Upon this map is a line 
drawn from the northerly boundary of the State of New 
York southerly, westerly, and northerly to the northerly 
boundary of the eastern portion of the State of Washington. 
This line is called“ Outlining the marooned area.” A note on 
the map states that the “territory within this line stands 
today demoted because of the Panama Canal and remoteness 
from any sea base.” Within this area is included, wholly 
or in part, 25 States of the Union; and undoubtedly the idea 
in drawing this map with this line upon it was to convince 
the people that the opening of the St. Lawrence River to 
ocean-going vessels would benefit, through ocean transpor- 
tation, all the areas included within this line; but like other 
propaganda which has been put forward, no such condition 
could arise. 

The said line extends west of the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains and south into the States of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, and to assume that these localities would send 
freight to any lake port for ocean transportation is perfectly 
absurd. The value of such freight would be destroyed by the 
railroad rate necessary to pay thereon before it had reached 
any lake port; moreover, it could be shipped to other ocean 
ports for much less than to any lake port. 

Senator VANDENBERG seems to think only of the automobile 
industry of Michigan in his desire for treaty ratification, 
regardless of what such ratification might do, if they did 
have ocean transportation, to the other industries of his 
State, and regardless of what it would cost the rest of 
the country. Unless Senator VANDENBERG believes thoroughly 
in a tariff for protection and also believes that such tariff 
could be quickly placed upon articles affected by foreign 
competition, he would, undoubtedly, find his State affected 
adversely by the laying-down of foreign products directly at 
the Michigan ports. 

It is difficult to approach the arguments of Senator La 
FoLLETTE calmly. He is so unfair and so biased that one 
naturally would seem biased in opposing his statements; 
moreover, I am further handicapped, possibly, in analyzing 
his statements. He brings up the old bogy of J. P. Morgan 
and what he calls the “ Power Trust monopoly.” The ques- 
tion in my mind is, Does he know anything first-hand about 
the Power Trust monopoly, and, if so, what? Aside from 
his waving of the black flag of monopoly, there is nothing 
in his statements which are not included in the statements 
of the others. 

Mayor Hoan, of Milwaukee, is in the same class for bene- 
fits as the mayor of any other city along the upper Great 
Lakes. At the present time Chicago, Milwaukee, and Du- 
luth-Superior are in the same category, so far as the grain 
trade on the Lakes is concerned, namely, they do such ship- 
ping as can reach their ports either because of preferential 
freight rates or because of the selling ability of their agents. 
As has been frequently pointed out to them, the farmers in 
the hinterland which supply the grain trade are not penal- 
ized because of the lack of a developed St. Lawrence, but 
because of subsidized railroads in their competitive territory, 
namely, northwestern Canada. Although this truth relative 
to freight rates on the railroads has been frequently brought 
to the attention of proponents of the St. Lawrence residing 
in the West and Middle West, they seem to be deaf thereto 
and determined to chase the will-o’-the-wisp down the St. 
Lawrence River rather than reality along their own railroad 
lines, 

Congressman CULKIN, of Oswego, is quoted as follows: 

The fiction persists that we will pay a greater portion of this 
construction than is our due share and that American construc- 
tion is done with Canadian labor and Canadian materials. Thie 
is BRE faise, irresponsible, and founded on baseless propa- 
wc naked fact is that the American portion of this canal will 
be built by American labor and American material. The Canadian 
end of it will be done by our Canadian neighbors. The treaty 
mirrors on both sides international good will and international 
accommodation. The attempt to create international ill will in 


connection with this discussion and to twist the lion’s tail is an 
attempt to befog the issues. It is unfair and irrelevant, 
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If Mr. CULKIN believes what he is above quoted as saying, 
then he should either again read the treaty or have it ex- 
plained to him. It is one of the most unfair statements 
that has been published about the treaty. The treaty does 
not say, and so far I have never seen it stated, that Ameri- 
can construction would be done with Canadian labor and 
Canadian materials. What the treaty provides is that 
Canadian labor and Canadian materials will be paid for by 
United States money for work done on Canadian soil. It 
is a “naked fact” that the American portion will be built 
by American labor and American materials, and it is also 
a further fact that a large portion of the Canadian part 
will be built by American money, There has been no at- 
tempt to create international ill will between the United 
States and Canada, but the Canadians are wondering what 
is the nigger in the woodpile in this treaty, and so are 
many of us wondering the same thing. The Canadians 
cannot understand why we should be willing to spend 
$60,000,000 or $80,000,000 in their territory unless we have 
some ulterior motive therefor; not only spending it in their 
territory but spending it upon a project 90 percent belong- 
ing to Canada, which will carry 90 percent of Canadian 
products and which will produce power, 80 percent of which 
goes to Canada. Can we blame our Canadian neighbors for 
wondering what it is all about? Can we wonder that when 
this treaty was signed in Washington, the Canadian news- 
papers said that Premier Bennett had consummated one of 
the greatest deals that was ever consummated for the 
Dominion? Mr. CULKIN should study the treaty. 

In regard to the question of power which is mentioned 
several times in the articles contained in the Ogdensburg 
Journal of January 31, little need be said at this time, except 
that in my recent statements before Congress, as published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I have answered them. The 
power portion of this project occupies a peculiar position, 
with particular reference to the State of New York. As 
long as the question of the ownership of this power was in 
doubt, New York was responsible for its share of the total 
cost of this project only insofar as its portion of Federal 
taxation is concerned. After Congress passed a resolution 
that they would sell the power generated on our side of 
the international section to the State of New York for 
$80,500,000, more or less, it put New York State in the posi- 
tion of being the sugar daddy to the rest of the United 
States. It simply means that in order to provide problemat- 
ical navigation benefits to the Great Lakes, the State of 
New York, through taxation and direct payments, will pay 
about one half the total cost of the job. With the mental 
attitude which now seems to be extant, namely, soak the 
other fellow, it can readily be assumed that this whole 
project has developed into a Donnybrook Fair. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. DEEN, for 1 week, on account of illness. 

To Mr. WILLIAMS, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Parsons, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on March 9, 1934, present 
to the President, for his approval, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 5632. An act to supplement and support the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Act by providing funds for the ac- 
quisition of areas for use as migratory-bird sanctuaries, 
refuges, and breeding grounds, for developing and admin- 
istering such areas, for the protection of certain migratory 
birds, for the enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act and regulations thereunder, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 7295. An act making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
43 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until Monday, March 
12, 1934, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
(Monday, Mar. 12, 10 a.m.) 
Air-mail hearings on H.R. 8578. 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(Monday, Mar. 12, 10:30 a.m.) 
Room 328, House Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

377. A letter from the Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, transmitting report of its activities 
and expenditures for December 1933, together with a state- 
ment of loans authorized during that month, showing the 
name, amount, and rate of interest in each case (H.Doc. 
No. 280); to the Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed. 

378. A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting 
copy of a despatch from the American Embassy at Brussels 
and its enclosure, a letter from the Secretary General of 
the International Parliamentary Conference on Commerce 
extending to the Congress of the United States an invitation 
to be represented at the Nineteenth Plenary Assembly of 
said organization to convene at Belgrade on September 16, 
1934; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

379. A letter from the Secretary of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, transmitting the official report of the 
academy for the year 1933; to the Committee on the Library. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Elections No 3. House 
Resolution 296, Resolution declaring that William C. Fox 
is not entitled to a seat in the House of Representatives; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 894). Referred to the House 
Calender. 

Mr. PALMISANO: Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. S. 194. An act to change the name of B Street SW., 
in the District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
895). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PALMISANO: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 2509. An act to readjust the boundaries of Whitehaven 
Parkway at Huidekoper Place in the District of Columbia, 
provide for an exchange of land, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 896). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. PALMISANO: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H.R. 1607. A bill to prevent professional prize fighting and 
to authorize amateur boxing in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 897). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PALMISANO: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H.R. 4942. A bill to establish an athletic commission to 
regulate boxing, sparring, and wrestling exhibitions; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 898). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PALMISANO: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H.R. 8472. A bill to authorize steam railroads to electrify 
their lines within the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; without. amendment (Rept. No. 899). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WEIDEMAN: Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. H.R. 3675. A bill to clarify the application of 
the contract-labor provisions of the immigration laws to 
singers and choristers; without amendment (Rept. No. 902). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. DEROUEN: Committee on the Public Lands. H.R. 
6462. A bill to stop injury to the public grazing lands by 
preventing overgrazing and soil deterioration, to provide for 
their orderly use, improvement, and development, to sta- 
bilize the livestock industry dependent upon the public 
range, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
$03). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. GREEN: Committee on the Territories. H.R. 3843. A 
bill to repeal an act of Congress entitled “An act to modify 
and amend the mining laws in their application to the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, and for other purposes”, approved August 
1, 1912; with amendment (Rept. No. 904). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. GREEN: Committee on the Territories. S. 2728. An 
act to repeal Federal liquor prohibition laws to the extent 
they are in force in the Territory of Hawaii; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 905). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GREEN: Committee on the Territories. S. 2729. 
An act to repeal an act of Congress entitled “An act to pro- 
hibit the manufacture or sale of alcoholic liquors in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, and for other purposes, approved Febru- 
ary 14, 1917, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 906). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, MALONEY of Louisiana: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 2445. An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of Commerce to 
exchange a portion of the naval station and a portion of 
the lighthouse reservation at Key West, Fla.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 917). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MALONEY of Louisiana: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 29. A bill authorizing the 
Secretary of Commerce to dispose of certain lighthouse 
reservations, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 918). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MALONEY of Louisiana: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 7551. A bill authorizing the 
Secretary of Commerce to dispose of the Pass A’Loutre 
Lighthouse Reservation, La.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 920). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. PALMISANO: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 2006. An act for the relief of Della D. Ledendecker; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 900). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PALMISANO: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H.R. 2035. A bill for the relief of Jennie Bruce Gallahan; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 901). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on War Claims. S. 1192. An 
act for the relief of the Union Shipping & Trading Co., 
Ltd.; without amendment (Rept. No. 907). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on War Claims. H.R. 3595. A 
bill for the relief of St. Ludgers Catholic Church of Ger- 
mantown, Henry County, Mo.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 908). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on War Claims. H.R. 4175. A 
bill for the relief of Oscar C. Olson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 909). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on War Claims. H.R. 4180. A 
bill for the relief of Guy Goodin; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 910). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on War Claims. H.R, 6245. A 
bill conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear 
and determine the claim of the Mack Copper Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 911). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 
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Mr. YOUNG: Committee on War Claims. H.R. 6349. A 
bill to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the claim of the Velie 
Motors Corporation; without amendment (Rept. No. 912). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on War Claims. H.R. 7389. A 
bill granting jurisdiction to the Court of Claims to hear the 
case of David A. Wright; without amendment (Rept. No. 
913). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. THOMASON: Committee on Military Affairs. H.R. 
387. A bill donating bronze trophy guns to the Cohoes His- 
torical Society, Cohoes, N.Y.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 914). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MALONEY of Louisiana: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 5312. A bill to provide for 
the conveyance of the abandoned lighthouse reservation and 
buildings, including detached tower, situate within the city 
limits of Erie, Pa., to the city for public-park purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 915). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H.R. 7744. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to transfer to the city of Bridgeport, Conn., 
a certain unused light-station reservation; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 916). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MALONEY of Louisiana: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 2828. A bill to authorize the 
city of Fernandina, Fla., under certain conditions, to dispose 
of a portion of the Amelia Island Lighthouse Reservation; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 919). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MALONEY of Louisiana: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 7863. A bill authorizing the 
Secretary of Commerce to dispose of part of the Grosse 
Point Lighthouse Reservation, Hl.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 921). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PLUMLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H.R. 
6497. A bill for the relief of James Henry Green; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 923). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. HARLAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H.R. 7090. A bill to amend an act to incorporate the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. of the District of Columbia, as amended; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 924). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, 

Mr. PLUMLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H.R. 
2924. A bill for the relief of Caleb Kase (Rept. No. 922). 
Laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation was discharged from the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8547) for the relief of Florence Byvank, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SPENCE: A bill (H.R. 8567) to amend the laws 
relating to the length of tours of duty in the Tropics and 
certain foreign stations in the case of officers and enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: A bill (H.R. 8568) to amend section 11 
(i) of the District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Act (Pub- 
lic, 85, 73d Cong.); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana: A bill (H.R. 8569) to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a fire department trial board in 
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the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8570) to amend sections 552, 558, and 
559 of title 20 of the Code of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H.R. 8571) to authorize the 
widening of Thirteenth Street NW., in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. STRONG of Texas: A bill (H.R. 8572) to amend 
paragraph (8) of section 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H.R. 8573) to provide for the 
complete independence of the Philippine Islands, to provide 
for the adoption of a constitution and a form of government 
for the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H.R. 8574) to amend Public 
Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, entitled “An act to main- 
tain the credit of the United States Government”; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BULWINELE: A bill (H.R. 8575) to establish a 
Federal Stock Exchange Commission, to provide for the 
licensing of stock exchanges, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STRONG of Texas: A bill (H.R. 8576) to amend 
section 18 of chapter 1 of title 15 (Committee and Trade) of 
the United States Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: A bill (H.R. 8577) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the St. Clair River at or near Port Huron, Mich.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H.R. 8578) to revise air-mail laws; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr, ELLENBOGEN: A bill (H.R. 8579) to release 
veterans from the liability to pay interest on loans secured 
by adjusted-service certificates, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Oregon: A bill (H.R. 8580) for the 
relief of contract veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
including the Philippine insurrection and the Chinese 
Boxer rebellion; to the Comittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8581) establishing a fund for the propa- 
gation of salmon in the Columbia River district; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H.R. 8582) to amend the nat- 
uralization laws in respect of residence requirements, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Oregon: A bill (H.R. 8583) authorizing 
an appropriation for the further development of the sub- 
marine and destroyer base at Tongue Point, Oreg.; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H.R. 8584) to extend certain 
benefits of the Public Health Service to certain seamen, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Marine, 
Radio, and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8585) to amend sections 416 and 417 of 
the Revised Statutes relating to the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FISH: Resolution (H.Res. 297) authorizing the 
appointment of a committee of five Members of the House 
of Representatives to investigate the Army Air Corps opera- 
tions; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 
By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, memorializing Congress to reopen the Great 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXIII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEITER: A bill (H.R. 8586) granting an increase 
of pension to Harry E. Pangborn; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Nebraska: A bill (H.R. 8587) to extend 
the benefits of the Employees’ Compensation Act of Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, to William Thomas; to the Committee on 
Claims. : 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H.R. 8588) for the relief of the 
George R. Jones Co., a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of New Hampshire; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CASTELLOW: A bill (H.R. 8589) for the relief 
of Lucy Stewart; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H.R. 8590) for the relief 
of William F. Lively; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: A bill (H.R. 8591) for the relief of 
Herbert E. Zook; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8592) for the relief of Clyde W. Zuck- 
weiler; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: A bill (H.R. 8593) granting addi- 
tional war-risk insurance to Anna Christine Jones; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H.R. 8594) for the relief of the 
Otto Misch Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TRAEGER: A bill (H.R. 8595) for the relief of 
Nicholas Luke Leutza; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8596) for the relief of Frank A. Pauley, 
deceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. UTTERBACK: A bill (H.R. 8597) for the relief 
of Nellie R. Farley; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2876. By Mr. ARENS: Petition regarding the remoyal of 
the territory specified in the treaty of 1855 from the present 
Indian reservation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

2877. Also, petition of the Minnesota Council for National 
Defense, requesting the adoption of a resolution to add sufi- 
cient amounts to the War Department appropriations; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

2878. Also, petition of the Cooperative Council of Becker 
County, opposing the importation of foreign fats and oils; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2879. Also, petition of the Minnesota Council for National 
Defense, opposing the passage of the Griffin bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2880. Also, petition regarding the construction of power 
dams on sites located on the Pigeon River; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

2881. By Mr. BEAM: Resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, memorializing Congress to enact 
necessary legislation to make possible loans to school dis- 
tricts now in distress; to the Committee on Education. 

2882. By Mr. CADY: Petition signed by Ray Dehoff, 
Fenton, Mich., and some 2,700 other residents of the Sixth 
District of Michigan, urging restoration of all benefits as of 
March 19, 1933, to disabled veterans with service-connected 
disabilities; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

2883. By Mr. EDMONDS: Petition of the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, regarding establishment of foreign trade 
zones; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2884. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition by the Pender Woman’s 
Club, of Pender, Nebr., urging passage of House bill 6098, 
and requesting the enactment of legislation to correct the 
evils of book blocking of films in sale to small theaters; to 
the Committee on Education. 

2885. By Mr. JAMES: Resolution from Emil Formala, sec- 
retary of Lake Superior Fisherman’s Association of Chassell, 
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2886. By Mr. KENNEY: Petition in the nature of a resolu- 
tion of Big Six Post, No. 1522, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Post Headquarters 143 West Forty-fourth Street, New York 
City, that we, Big Six Post, No. 1522, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, go on record in favor of bill 7316, sponsored by Con- 
gressman EDWARD A. Kenney, of New Jersey, which provides 
for the conduct of a national lottery under auspices of the 
Federal Government; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2887. By Mr. KVALE: Resolution adopted at the regular 
meeting of the Independent Union of All Workers of Albert 
Lea, Minn., urging support of President Roosevelt’s monetary 
Policy; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

2888. Also, petition of numerous taxpayers and voters of 
Freeborn County, Minn., urging support of President Roose- 
velt’s monetary policy; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, 

2889. Also, resolution of the Central Council of District 
Clubs, St. Paul, Minn., relating to the curbing of the present 
system of private control of money and credits; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

2890. Also, petition of certain citizens of St. Paul, Minn., 
urging adequate issuance of currency, restoration of silver, 
and suggestions for use of new currency; to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

2891. Also, petition of members of Zenith Branch, No. 114, 
National Association of Letter Carriers of Duluth, Minn., 
urging restoration of salaries reduced under the Economy 
Act; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2892. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Minneapolis, 
Minn., urging support of President Roosevelt’s monetary 
policy; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

2893. Also, resolution adopted by the Journeymen Plumb- 
ers Local Union, No. 34, of St. Paul, Minn., urging support of 
President Roosevelt’s monetary policy; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

2894. Also, petition of sugar-beet growers of Lake Lillian, 
Minn., urging that protection be given them to raise sugar 
beets under the crop contract reduction plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

2895. Also, petition of group of farmers and unemployed 
citizens of Becker County, Minn., urging extension of the 
Civil Works Administration projects in northwestern Minne- 
sota to provide work in drought-stricken areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

2896. Also, petition of numerous citizens of St. Paul, 
Minn., urging support of President Roosevelt’s monetary 
policy; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

2897. Also, petition of the Voters Protective League of 
Minneapolis, Minn., urging support of President Roosevelt’s 
program for stabilizing the currency; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

2898. Also, petition of Minnesota Council for National 
Defense, urging increase in appropriations for national de- 
fense; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2899. Also, petition of the Civic and Commerce Associa- 
tion, Montevideo, Minn., urging continuation of the Civil 
Works Administration work in the drought-stricken area 
until harvest time; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2900. By Mr. LEHR: Petition of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Michigan to the Hon. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States of America, 
not to place any limit whatsoever on the acreage for sugar- 
beet production and beet-sugar production in the State of 
Michigan; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2901. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the National Woman’s 
Party, New York City committee, urging the passage of 
House bill 3673; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. : 

2902. By Mr. LUCE: Resolution of the Boston Central 
Labor Union, calling attention to the failure of the Civil 
Works Administration, urging its discontinuance; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 
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2903. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America, New Deal Lodge, No. 380, Buffalo, 
N. V., urging favorable action on railroad legislation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2904. Also, petition of the Railway Labor Executives Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo, N.Y., urging favorable action on railroad- 
labor legislation; to the Committee on Labor. 

2905. Also, petition of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
Buffalo, N.Y., expressing opposition to sections of Senate 
bill 2693; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

2906. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of the Minnesota Council 
for National Defense, opposing the Griffin bill, giving privi- 
leges of citizenship to aliens who refuse to bear arms in 
defense of the United States in time of emergency: to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2907. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, Niagara Frontier Lodge, No. 220, Buffalo, 
N.Y., urging favorable action on House bill 7401; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2908. By Mr. MILLARD: Petition signed by members of 
the James Daley Post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, urg- 
ing immediate payment of the veterans’ adjusted-compensa- 
tion certificates; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

2909. Also (by request), petition signed by members of the 
James Daley Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., urging immediate payment of the bonus; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2910. By Mr. SABATH: Petition of the Eighty-eighth 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois, urging the pas- 
sage of legislation by the Congress of the United States to 
make possible Federal loans to school districts situate in the 
State of Illinois; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

2911. By Mr. SADOWSKI: Petition of the West Side 
Democratic Club, No. 1, endorsing the 30-hour week bill; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

2912. Also, petition by an unemployed council of 50 men 
in Detroit, Mich., endorsing and demanding the immediate 
enactment of the workers unemployment and social insur- 
ance bill (H.R. 7598); to the Committee on Labor. 

2913. Also, petition of the common council, city of De- 
troit, Mich.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2914. By Mr. SUTPHIN: Petition of the Monmouth 
County Branch, American Association of University Women, 
opposing block booking and blind selling in the motion- 
picture industry; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2915. Also, petition of the New Jersey State Senate, urging 
the discontinuance of the Federal tax on gasoline; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2916. By Mr. WOLVERTON: Petition of Charles Cushing 
Post, No. 14, Veterans of Foreign Wars, requesting favorable 
Consideration of House bill 1, providing for immediate pay- 
ment of adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2917. By the SPEAKER: Petition of W. J. Dearth, Wash- 
ington representative, National Live Stock Exchange; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2918. Also, petition of the Wyoming & Southern Railroad 
Co., regarding the price of coal; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

2919. Also, petition of the United Mine Workers of 
America, Local No. 498, regarding the competition by labor- 
less fuels with the coal industry; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

2920. Also, petition of the World Trade League of the 
United States, urging passage of House bill 8430; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2921. Also, petition of the borough of Little Ferry, N. J., 
approving passage of National Lottery Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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SENATE 
MoNDAY, MARCH 12, 1934 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, Feb. 28, 1934) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 


On motion of Mr. Rosson of Arkansas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal for the calendar 
day Saturday, March 10, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Cutting Robinson, Ark. 
Ashurst Davis La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Austin Dickinson Lewis Russell 
Bailey Dieterich Schall 
Bankhead Dill Lonergan Sheppard 
Barbour Duffy Long Shipstead 
Barkley Erickson McAdoo Smith 

Fess McCarran Steiwer 
Bone Fletcher McGill Stephens 
Borah Frazier McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley George McNary Thomas, Utah 

Gibson Metcalf Thompson 
Byrnes Glass Neely Townsend 
Capper Goldsborough Norris Trammell 
Caraway Gore Nye Tydings 
Carey Hale O'Mahoney Vandenberg 
Clark Harrison Overton Van Nuys 
Connally Hatch Patterson Wagner 
Coolidge Hayden Pittman Walcott 
Copeland Johnson Pope Walsh 
Costigan Kean Reed Wheeler 
Couzens Keyes Reynolds White 


Mr. LEWIS. I beg to announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. BacHMAN], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Butow], and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brown] are unavoidably detained from the Senate, and 
that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Murruy] is absent on 
account of a severe cold. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hastrncs], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Hesert], and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
BECK] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, which was referred to the Committee on 


Appropriations: 
State or New YORK, 
In SENATE, 
Albany, March 6, 1934. 
By Mr. Kernan 


Whereas many citizens of the State of New York in the region 
of the Mohawk River and its various tributaries and in the area 
of the Hudson River Valley, north of the Federal lock at Troy, 
N.Y., are in grave danger of suffering from the increasing high 
water due to incessant rains and the seasonal spring thaws; and 

Whereas a large number of our citizens in such regions are not 
receiving proper protection to their homes and property because 
of a lack of adequate fiood control and river regulation; and 

Whereas a part of the waterways aforesaid is included in the 
barge canal system through which pass many cargoes of interstate 
commerce; and 

Whereas the adequate protection to these waterways and the 
citizens residing in the areas adjacent to them should be a mat- 
ter of deep concern to the Federal Government as well as to the 
government of New York State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That the Congress of the 
United States be, and it is hereby, respectfully memorialized to 
provide funds of the Federal Government to supplement the 
appropriations of the State of New York for the proper river regu- 
lation and fiood control of the waterways as aforesaid and enact 
saa 5 legislation in carrying into effect such work; and 

it er 
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Resolved (if the assembly concur), That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be transmitted to the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
the Secretary of the United States Senate, and to each Member 
of Congress elected from the State of New York. 

By order of the senate. 

MARGUERITE O'CONNELL, Clerk. 
IN ASSEMBLY, 
March 7, 1934. 
Concurred in without amendment. By order of the assembly. 
Fren W. Hammonpn, Clerk. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a letter 
in the nature of a petition from Mrs. Robert G. Donecker, of 
McCracken, Kans., praying for the passage of old-age pen- 
sion legislation, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
municipal council of Sarrat, Province of Ilocos Norte, P.I., 
favoring the passage of the so-called “ King Philippine in- 
dependence bill”, which was referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the municipal council of Nasugbu, Province of Batangas, 
P. I., favoring the passage of the so-called King Philippine 
independence bill”, which was referred to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
municipal council of Nasugbu, Province of Batangas, P.I. 
protesting against the passage of the so-called Tydings 
Philippine independence bill”, providing, among other 
things, an extension of time for the acceptance of Philip- 
pine independence, which was referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a telegram from W. Ingle 
Leitch, of Cleveland, Ohio, calling attention to certain as- 
pects of article 8 of the proposed treaty between the United 
States and Canada on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep 
waterway project, and favoring the taking of additional 
time to consider all phases of the matter, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


PRODUCTION OF SUGAR BEETS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY presented a telegram from H. H. Gra- 
ham, president of the Huntley Project Development Associa- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Worpen, MONT., March 12, 1934. 
Senator O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Sm: We, the farmers of the Huntley Project Development 
Association, are opposed to any curtailment in production of 
sugar beets on our Huntley project and we are opposed to any 
quotas set for our beet industry in the United States. We are 
with you 100 percent in the amendments you are offering to the 
sugar question. We, the farmers on the Huntley project, came 
here in good faith, with the understanding that cur major crop 
would be sugar beets, which has proved to be a fact. Without 
sugar beets raised on our farms here we would have to move 
out. We have spent approximately 25 years of our lives and 
all of our earnings on the Huntley project. We have built up 
our farms, our homes, and made improvements, improved the 
value of the land, paid taxes, and built our schools. Our business 
men have built their business houses around the beet industry 
with the idea that our future business would be sugar beets. 
Our children have been reared here, grown up, and have become 
permanent fixtures and adapted to the sugar-beet raising. There 
is no other industry that has offered so much for the benefit of 
our land and country in general, especially the laboring class. 
When we located on this western project we did so with the 
idea that the Government would be back of us in any curtailing 
that might show up in the production of sugar beets, especially 
surrendering our sugar-beet industry to some foreign nation. 
We, the farmers of the Huntley project, do urge that you do all 
within your power to keep such curtailment out of the sugar 


legislation. 
H. H. Granam, President. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. GLASS, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 2788) to amend 
section 5219 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (relating to 
State taxation of national banking associations), reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. BULKLEY, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 2999) to guarantee 
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the bonds of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, to amend 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, and for other purposes, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
466) thereon. 

Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H.R. 5745) 
granting abandoned public buildings and grounds at Sitka, 
Alaska, to the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
465) thereon. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of several 
postmasters, which were ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. GLASS: 

A bill (S. 3025) to amend section 12B of the Federal 
Reserve Act so as to extend for 1 year the temporary plan 
for deposit insurance, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 3026) for the relief of Lucy Cobb Stewart; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 3027) granting an increase of pension to James 
A. Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 3028) for the relief of Walter S. Chiene and 
Annie H. Chiene (widow, guardian of minors, and adminis- 
tratrix of estate of Lyon Playfair Chiene) ; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

A bill (S. 3029) for the relief of Albert A. Taney; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3030) granting a pension to Samuel Johnson; 
and 

A bill (S. 3031) granting a pension to Henrietta V. W. 
Owen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCARRAN (by request): 

A bill (S. 3032) to require financial responsibility of own- 
ers and operators of vehicles for hire in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 3033) to reserve certain public-domain lands in 
Nevada and Oregon as a grazing reserve for Indians of Fort 
McDermitt, Nev.; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3034) granting a pension to Rebecca Swisher 
Boyd; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

A bill (S. 3035) granting compensation to Reuben R. 
Hunter; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3036) for the relief of the George R. Jones Co., 
a corporation, organized under the laws of the State of New 
Hampshire; to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 3037) granting a pension to Ben Harrison Mar- 
tin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3038) to amend sections 116 and 22 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1932; to the Committee on Finance. 

(Mr. WHEELER introduced Senate bill 3039, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ASHURST (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3040) to give the Supreme Court of the United 
States authority to make and publish rules in actions at 
law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COPELAND, Mr. VANDENBERG, and Mr. 
MURPHY: 

A bill (S. 3041) to effectuate the purpose of certain stat- 
utes concerning rates of pay for labor, by making it unlaw- 
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ful to prevent anyone from receiving the compensation 
contracted for thereunder, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A bill (S. 3042) for the relief of Warren F. Avery; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3043) to amend section 25 (b) of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended (relating to jurisdiction of Federal 
courts over suits involving Federal Reserve banks); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A joint resolution (S. J Res. 86) for the adjustment and 
settlement of losses sustained by the cooperative marketing 
associations; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER 


Mr. WHEELER introduced a bill (S. 3039) for the relief 
of agriculture, the producers of livestock, and the producers 
of raw materials generally, and for other purposes, which 
was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to provide necessary relief for 
agriculture, the producers of livestock, and the producers of raw 
materials generally, it is herein declared to be necessary: 

(a) To raise the general price level sufficiently to enable such 
producers to secure the cost of production plus a reasonable profit. 

(b) In order to raise the general price level it is further de- 
clared to be necessary to increase the number of monetary units 
in circulation. 

(c) In order to secure a sound and controlled increase in the 
number of monetary units in circulation it is herein declared to 
be necessary to make a wider use of silver as money and as the 
base for the issuance of money. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to purchase silver bullion at the rate of not less than 
50,000,000 ounces per month, until there shall be added to the 
mone resources of the United States 1,000,000,000 ounces of 
silver, except that whenever 371½ grains of pure silver equalis in 
purchasing power 23.22 grains of pure gold the purchase of silver 
under this section shall be suspended. Such silver shall be pur- 
chased at home or abroad, wherever silver shall be procurable 
at or under the value specified above, with any direct obligations, 
coin, or currency of the United States authorized by law, or with 
any funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, at such rates 
and upon such terms and conditions as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may deem most advantageous to the public interest; and 
the silver so shall be held in reserve in the Treasury 
against the issue of certificates of deposit payable to bearer on 
demand in silver bullion as hereinafter provided. Such silver 
certificates shall be issued by the in an amount which, 
in the aggregate, shall equal the cost of such silver to the Treas- 
ury. Upon presentation of any such silver certificates the Treas- 
urer of the United States shall redeem the same by the delivery 
of the face value thereof in silver bullion of the gold equivalent 
value at the time of demand, to the end that the silver delivered 
shall be measured by value rather than by weight. The silver 
certificates issued under the provisions of this section shall be 
legal tender for ail debts, public and private, public charges, taxes, 
duties, and dues. 

Src. 3. All acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

USE OF PULPWOOD, PULP, AND PAPER 


Mr. HALE submitted a resolution (S.Res. 205), which was 
ordered to lie over under the rule, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
requested to submit to the Senate at his early convenience a re- 
port based on information already available covering— 

(a) The extent to which the United States now depends upon 
ee e e and paper to meet national require- 


1 51 “Whether and the extent to which it is now possible with 
known pulp and paper processes to supply from the forest lands of 
the United States all of the pulpwood needed to meet the national 
pulp and paper requirements. 

(c) What adjustments are feasible and necessary and what 
program of forest conservation is recommended for the immediate 
and more distant future by the Federal Government, the States, 
the pulp and paper industry, and private owners of forest lands 
to make the United States self-supporting in its pulpwood, pulp, 
and paper requirements. 

(d) Whether it would advance or retard the program of forest 
conservation to make the United States self-supporting as to 
pulpwood, pulp, and paper requirements from American forests, 


MANUFACTURE OF MUNITIONS OF WAR 
Mr. NYE. Mr. President, early in February two resolu- 
tions bearing upon the subject of the manufacture of 
munitions of war were submitted—Senate Resolution 179, by 
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myself, and Senate Concurrent Resolution 9 by the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

These resolutions have now been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. A subcommittee has been ap- 
pointed to consider them. The chairman of that subcom- 
mittee has indicated a desire that the authors of the two 
resolutions be heard upon a resolution that would accom- 
plish the purposes both were seeking. To that end the Sen- 
ator from Michigan and I have prepared a resolution which 
we believe does accomplish what each of us is seeking. 

I ask unanimous consent at this time, on behalf of the 
Senator from Michigan and myself, to submit this resolution 
and have it referred to the Committee on Military Affairs; 
also, that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S.Res. 206) was 
received, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the influence of the commercial motive is an Inevitable 
factor in considerations involving the maintenance of the national 
defense; and 

Whereas the influence of the commercial motive is one of the 
inevitable factors often believed to stimulate and sustain wars; 
and 

Whereas the Seventy-first Congress, by Public Resolution No. 98, 
approved June 27, 1930, responding to the long-standing demands 
of American war veterans, speaking through the American Legion, 
for legislation to take the profit out of war, created a War 
Policies Commission, which reported recommendations on Decem- 
ber 7, 1931, and on March 7, 1932, to decommercialize war and to 
equalize the burdens thereof; and 

Whereas these recommendations never have been translated into 
the statutes: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a special committee of the Senate shall be ap- 
pointed by the Vice President to consist of five Senators, and that 
said committee be, and is hereby, authorized and directed— 

(a) To investigate the activities of individuals and of corpora- 
tions in the United States engaged in the manufacture, sale, 
distribution, import, or export of arms, munitions, or other imple- 
ments of war; the nature of the industrial and commercial organi- 
zations engaged in the manufacture of or traffic in arms, muni- 
tions, or other implements of war; the methods used in promoting 
or effecting the sale of arms, munitions, or other implements of 
war; the quantities of arms, munitions, or other implements of 
war imported into the United States and the countries of origin 
thereof, and the quantities exported from the United States and 
the countries of destination thereof; and 

(b) To investigate and report upon the adequacy or inadequacy 
of existing 1 tion, and of the treaties to which the United 
States is a party for the regulation and control of the manufacture 
of and traffic in arms, munitions, or other implements of war 
within the United States, and of the traffic therein between the 
United States and other countries; and 

(c) To review the findings of the War Policies Commission and 
to recommend such specific legislation as may be deemed desirable 
to accomplish the p set forth in such findings and in the 
preamble to this resolution; and 

(d) To inquire into the desirability of creating a Government 
monopoly in respect to the manufacture of armaments and muni- 
tions and other implements of war, and to submit recommenda- 
tions thereon. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee is authorized 
to hold hearings, to sit and act at such times and places during 
the sessions and recesses of the Congress until the final report is 
submitted, to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, 
and to make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hearings shall not be in 
excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of the Com- 
mission, which shall not exceed $50,000, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman. 


CARRIAGE OF AIR MAIL BY THE ARMY—AMENDMENT 

Mr. McADOO submitted an amendment intended to be 

proposed by him to the bill (H.R. 7966) to authorize the 

Postmaster General to accept and to use landing fields, men, 

and material of the War Department for carrying the mails 

by air, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. . 


EXTENSION OF TEMPORARY PLAN FOR DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
report back from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
without amendment, the bill (S. 3025) to amend section 12B 
of the Federal Reserve Act so as to extend for 1 year the 
temporary plan for deposit insurance, and for other pur- 
poses. I also ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Greorce in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the request is rather un- 
usual, and it has been my practice to request that reported 
bills go over for a day. However, in view of the emergency 
situation, being somewhat familiar with this proposed legis- 
lation and its importance, and knowing that the bill is 
unanimously reported from the committee, I shall offer no 
objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 12B of the Federal Reserve Act 
is amended— 

(1) By striking out “July 1, 1934" wherever it appears in sub- 
roan (e), (1), and (y) and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 

(2) By striking out “June 15, 1934” where it appears in the 
last sentence of the third paragraph of subsection (y) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof December 15, 1934”; 

(3) By striking out “June 30, 1934” where it appears in the 
first sentence of the fifth paragraph of subsection (y) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof June 30, 1935; 

(4) By amending the second sentence of the fifth paragraph of 
subsection (y) to comprise two sentences reading as follows: 
“The provisions of such subsection (1) relating to State member 
banks shall be extended for the purposes of this subsection to 
members of the fund which are not members of the Federal 
Reserve System, and the provisions of such subsection (1) relat- 
ing to the appointment of the Corporation as receiver shall be 
applicable to all the members of the fund. The provisions of 
this subsection shall apply only to deposits of members of the 
fund which have been made available since March 10, 1933, for 
withdrawal in the usual course of the banking business.“; and 

(5) By adding at the end of the sixth paragraph of subsection 
(y) the following new sentences: “ The Corporation shall prescribe 
by regulations the manner of exercise of the right of termination 
of membership in the fund on July 1, 1934, and may require 
members of the fund to give 30 days’ notice prior to July 1, 1934, 
of election as a condition to withdrawal. Banks which withdraw 
from the fund on July 1, 1934, shall be entitled to a refund of 
their proportionate share of any estimated balance in the fund on 
the same basis as if the fund had terminated on July 1, 1934.” 

Sec. 2. The first ph of section 9 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended (U.S. O., title 12, sec. 321), is amended by adding 
after the second sentence thereof a new sentence to read as fol- 
lows: For the of membership of any such bank the 
terms ‘capital’ and ‘capital stock’ shall include the amount of 
outstanding capital notes and debentures legally issued by the 
applying bank and purchased by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation.” 

COMPANY UNIONS—ARTICLE BY SENATOR WAGNER 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article by my colleague [Mr. WAGNER] on com- 
pany unions, appearing in the New York Times of Sunday, 
March 11, may be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 11, 1934] 

Company Unions: A Vast INDUSTRIAL Issuz—SEenaToR WAGNER 
SETS FORTH THE GROWTH OF EMPLOYER-DOMINATED ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, TELLS OF THEIR EFFECT ON COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, AND 
Discusses His BILL, WHICH Is DESIGNED To PREVENT ECONOMIC 
WARFARE 
(The company union has become a focal point in the industrial- 

relations problem that confronts the Nation. It was under vigor- 

ous debate during the N.R.A. hearings last week and it is dealt 
with in a bill designed to eliminate strife between labor and 
industry, introduced in Congress by Senator WacNer, who has 
served as Chairman of the National Labor Board since that body 
came into existence. The subject, together with other phases of 
the problem, is discussed in the following article.) 

By Rosert F. Wacnex, Senator from New York 

Despite the emergency language in which it is cloaked, the 
recovery embodies principles of reform as well as revival. 
The statistical indicia of revival are not to be denied, but the 
need for reform is still acute. And there is substantial agree- 
ment as to the path that reform must take if we are to achieve 
any approximation to social justice and avoid the recurrence of 
cataclysmic depressions. The fruits of industry must be distrib- 
uted more bounteously among the masses of wage earners, who 
create the bulk of consumer demand. 

This central problem has been envisaged broadly by the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, led by General Johnson and ever 
subject to the dynamic personality and brilliant intelligence of 
President Roosevelt. But, despite their best efforts, the major 
portion of the problem remains unsolved. While reemployment 
has swelled the total volume of wage payments, the real earnings 
of the individual working full time are slightly less than they 
were last March. 
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Some of the minimum-wage provisions under the codes are lower 
than the standards actually prevailing in industry and in most 
of the upper wage brackets there have been reductions in hours 
without corresponding rises in hourly rates of pay. Despite the 
ameliorative features of a share-the-work movement, it is hardly 
the road to prosperity. 

NEED OF EQUALITY 


The reasons for the present difficulty are not hidden. The 
constant readjustments necessary to strike a fair balance between 
industry and labor cannot be accomplished simply by code revi- 
sions or by general exhortations. They can be accomplished only 
by cooperation between employers and employees, which rests 
upon equality of bargaining power and the freedom of either party 
from restraints imposed by the other. 

Congress recognized this when it enacted section 7 (a) of the 
Recovery Act, restating the right of employees to deal collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing. But ambiguities of 
language and the absence of enforcement powers have enabled a 
minority of employers to deviate from the clear intent of the law 
and to threaten our entire program with destruction. Therefore 
I have introduced a bill to clarify and fortify the provisions of 
section 7 (a), and I am sure that it will meet with the support 

` of the vast majority of people interested in economic welfare. 
COMPANY UNIONS 

At the present time genuine collective bargaining is being 
thwarted immeasurably by the proliferation of company unions. 
Let me state at the outset that by the term “company union” 
I do not refer to all independent labor organizations whose mem- 
bership lists embrace only the employees of a single employer. 
I allude rather to the employer-dominated union, generally ini- 
tiated by the employer, which arbitrarily restricts employee co- 
operation to a single employer unit, and which habitually allows 
workers to deal with their employer only through representatives 
chosen from among his employees. 

In the fall of 1933 a thoroughly reliable study was made which 
covered more than one fourth of the total number of wage 
earners engaged in and manufacturing. An inquiry of 
this magnitude may be accepted as a fair sample of conditions in 
industry at large. It showed that only 9.3 percent of employees 
are dealing with employers through trade-unions, while 45.7 per- 
cent are bargaining on an individual basis and 45 percent are 
enlisted in company unions. Less than 14 percent of the em- 
ployers embraced by the study are recognized trade-unions. 

HAMPERING CONDITIONS 


It is worthy of note that company unions are most prevalent 
in the largest plants. This means that in the very cases where the 
bargaining power of the employer is strongest the worker is least 
free to improve his own position by unhampered affiliation with 
others of his kind. 

It is also true that these unions have multiplied most rapidly 
since the enactment of the law which was intended to tee 
to the worker the fullest freedom of organization. The number 
of employees covered by company unions rose from 432,000 in 
1932 to 1,164,000 in 1933, representing a gain of 169 percent. More 
than 69 percent of the company-union schemes now in existence 
have been inaugurated in the brief period since the passage of 
the Recovery Act. 

The company union, as I have defined it, runs antithetical to 
the very core of the new-deal philosophy. Business men are 
being allowed to pool their information and experience in vast 
trade associations in order to make a concerted drive against the 
evil features of modern industrialism. They have been per- 
mitted to recognize the values of unity and the destructive 
tendencies of discrete activities and to act accordingly. If em- 
ployees are denied similar privileges, they not only are unable to 
uphold their end of the labor bargain; in addition they cannot 
cope with any problems that transcend the boundaries of a 
single business. 

BENEFITS AND FAILINGS 


The company union has improved personal relations, group- 
welfare activities, discipline, and the other matters which may 
be handled on a local basis. But it has failed dismally to stand- 
ardize or improve wage levels, for the wage question is a general 
one whose sweep embraces whole industries, or States, or even 
the Nation. Without wider areas of cooperation among em- 
ployees there can be no protection against the nibbling tactics of 
the unfair employer or of the worker who is willing to degrade 
standards by serving for a pittance. 

The inability of employees to unite in larger has not 
only limited their efforts to secure a just share of the national 
wealth. It has interfered with their attempts to provide insur- 
ance against sickness and old age and to exert an effective influ- 
ence upon salutary labor legislation. It has hampered the efforts 
of labor to preserve order within its own ranks or to restrain the 
untimely and wayward acts of irresponsible groups. In this lat- 
ter its unfavorable effect upon employers as well as workers 
stands clearly forth. 

Even when dealing with problems that may without injury be 
delimited to the single company, the worker under company 
unionism suffers two fatal handicaps. In the first place, he has 
only slight knowledge of the labor market or of general business 
conditions. His trade is tending a machine. If forbidden to hire 
an expert in industrial relationships, he is entirely ineffectual in 
his attempts to take advantage of legitimate opportunities. 

Secondly, only representatives who are not subservient to the 
employer with whom they deal can act freely in the interest of 
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employees. Simple common sense tells us that a man does not 
Possess this freedom when he bargains with those who control 
his source of livelihood. 

I am well aware that many employer-dominated tions 
now permit their employees to choose outside representatives, 
and the National Labor Board has affirmed this policy in a recent 
case. But this right is a mockery when the presence of a com- 
pany union firmly entrenched in a plant enables an employer to 
exercise a compelling force over the collective activities of his 
workers. Freedom must begin with the removal of obstacles to 
its exercise. 

MAJOR QUESTIONS INVOLVED 


Major questions of self-expression and democracy are involved. 
At a time when politics is becoming impersonalized and when the 
average worker is remote from the processes of government, it 
is more imperative than ever before that industry should afford 
him real opportunities to participate in the determination of 
economic issues. 

The company union is generally initiated by the employer; it 
exists by his sufferance; its decisions are subject to his unim- 
peachable veto. Most impartial students of industrial problems 
agree that the highest degree of cooperation between industry 
and labor is possible only when either side is free to act or to 
withdraw, and that the best records of mutual and mutual 
accomplishment have been made by employers dealing with inde- 
pendent labor organizations. 


THE COMPANY'S CASE 


The principal argument advanced by the proponents of com- 
pany unionism is that it promotes industrial harmony and peace 
without subjecting the individual company to the intrusion of 
outside labor groups who have no interest in the company’s 
practices. Of course, in our complicated economy the interests 
of all employers and all employees are inextricably intertwined, 
and the assumption that outside workers have no valid interest 
in the labor standards prevailing within a plant is demonstrably 
false. Besides, a tranquil relationship between employer and em- 
ployee, while eminently desirable, is not a sole desideratum. It 
all depends upon the basis of tranquillity. The slave system of 
the old South was as tranquil as a summer’s day, but that is no 
reason for perpetuating in modern industry any of the aspects 
of a master-servant relationship. 

As a matter of fact, the company union cannot sustain even the 
claim that it tends to insure industrial peace. Men versed in 
the tenets of freedom become restive when not allowed to be free. 
The sharp outbreaks of economic warfare in various parts of the 
country at the present time have been caused more by the failure 
of employers to observe the spirit of section 7 (a) of the Recovery 
Act than by any other single factor. It has been my observation 
that industrial strife is most violent when company unionism 
enters into the situation, and that the company union line of 
organization is least likely to bring forth the restraint of irre- 
sponsible employees by others of their own group. 

The implications of what I have just said are clear. If the 
employer-dominated union is not checked, there are only two 
likely results. One is that the employer will have to maintain his 
dominance by force, and thus swing us directly into industrial 
fascism and the destruction of our most-cherished American 
ideals; the other is that employees will revolt, with wide-spread 
violence and unpredictable conclusions. 

The final argument advanced for company unionism is that tt 
should be allowed to compete against trade unionism in an open 
field. If by company unionism one means simply the right of 
employees to confine their activities to a single employer unit 
when they wish to do so, I do not object to that principle in the 
slightest, and there is nothing contrary to it in the bill which I 
have introduced. But if by company unionism one includes the 
right of employers to obstruct the development of a more wide- 
spread employee cooperation, such a policy cannot be allowed to 
continue if we intend to pursue the philosophy of the new era. 

THE NEW BILL 


The new bill forbids any employer to influence any organization 
which deals with problems such as wages, grievances, and hours. 
They should be covered by a genuine labor union. At the same 
time, the bill does not prevent employers from forming or assist- 
ing associations which exist to promote the health and general 
welfare of workers or to provide group insurance, or for similar 
purposes, Employer-controlled organizations should be allowed to 
serve their proper functions of supplementing trade unionism, 
but they should not be allowed to supplant or destroy it. 

Failure to meet the company-union challenge has not been the 
only defect of section 7 (a) of the Recovery Act. This section pro- 
vides that employees shall be free to choose their own representa- 
tives. It has been interpreted repeatedly to mean that any em- 
ployee at any time may elect to deal individually with his 
employer, even if the overwhelming majority of his coworkers 
desire a collective agreement covering all. Such an interpretation 
is detrimental to the practice and contrary to the theory of col- 
lective bargaining. It permits an unscrupulous employer to 
divide his employees against themselves by dealing with innumer- 
able small groups or with individuals. 

In my opinion, Congress certainly did not intend that the law 
should operate to place employees in a more unfavorable position 
than they were before the Recovery Act was passed. 

The proposed legislation does not resolve the question of the 
closed-union shop. Such issues should be worked out by labor 
and industry in the course of experience. But the bill, if enacted, 
would make it clear that Congress has not intended to foreclose 
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the issue by {legalizing the closed-union shop or by placing any 
other obstacles in the way of making collective bargaining a 
working reality. 

QUESTION OF RECOGNITION 

The third major defect of section 7 (a) is that while it guar- 
antees to employees the right to organize, it does not state explic- 
itly the right to receive recognition through their representatives. 
This explains why company unionism has increased so rapidly 
despite the fact that other labor organizations have added 2,000,000 
to their membership during the past year. Employees have been 
assured of their right to join whatever unions they prefer, but 
they have been forced to bargain either individually or through 
company unions. 

This refusal of employers to deal with properly chosen repre- 
sentatives has been the cause of more than 70 percent of the dis- 
putes coming before the National Labor Board. The new bill is 
designed to remedy this evil. It is modeled upon the successful 
experience of the Railway Labor Act, which provides that em- 
ployers shall actually duly chosen representatives and 
make a reasonable effort to deal with them and to reach satis- 
factory collective agreements. 

ATTITUDE OF EMPLOYERS 

When the factual situation that confronts us is analyzed care- 
fully and comprehended fully, I am sure that employers as well 
as employees will favor the proposed measure. Fair-minded em- 
ployers who are now allowed to band together in huge trade asso- 
ciations do not desire to deny analogous rights to their workers. 
Fair-minded employers do not relish the pretense that industry 
and labor are upon an equal footing, when, in fact, industry con- 
trols both sides by dominating the strategic points in the areas of 
controversy. 

Most important of all, far-sighted and broad-visioned employers 
who recognize the certainty of economic discord and the threat to 
our entire economic program that is implicit in the present status 
of labor relations will join whole-heartedly in this proposal for 
improvement. 

There always will be an unfair minority who are amenable only 
to coercion. For this reason the National Labor Board, under the 
new bill, would be vested with statutory sanctions and given 
actual powers of investigation and restraint similar to those ex- 
ercised by the Federal Trade Commission in cases of unfair com- 
petition. It would be composed of 7 members, including 2 repre- 
sentatives of employers, 2 of employees, and 3 of the general 
public, and it would be empowered to set up regional or local 
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The present National Labor Board, set up by Executive order, 
has carried on its activities for half a year. In that short time it 
has helped 650,000 employees, who were engaged in disputes, to 
return to work or to remain at work, upon terms satisfactory to all 
interested parties and promising durable peace. The chief func- 
tion of the new board would not be to act as policeman or judge 
but to mediate and conciliate industrial disputes and to offer its 
services as arbitrator when the parties so desired. Aside from its 
power to prevent the specific unfair practices that would be for- 
bidden by the law, it would not have the slightest flavor of com- 
pulsion. It would have no kinship to compulsory arbitration. It 
would continue to promote peace rather than strife and to appeal 
to the better judgment and good intentions of industry and labor. 

When this board is established and bolstered by adequate sanc- 
tions and a clarification of the substantive law, it will help to 
solve the thorniest problem confronting us today and be one of 
fat chief bulwarks of our future economic prosperity and social 

ice. : 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to make an announcement? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. With the kindness of the Senator, I should 
like to state the program as it seems to be understood. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] will speak first. I take 
the liberty to say I will follow him, and after I shall have 
concluded and speakers on the other side of the Chamber 
shall also have concluded, then the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. CLARK] and the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
ask to be heard for the remainder of the day, if there shall 
be time, and also the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. MET- 
CALF], I thank the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in the few remarks I shall 
offer upon the pending treaty I wish to express myself, to 
begin with, as being satisfied that those who oppose the 
treaty are moved by the same high conscientious motives 
that move those who favor it. I say this because I cannot 
understand, from my viewpoint of the situation, how any 
American citizen can be against the treaty. 

For a great many years the great Middle West has looked 
forward to the time when the St. Lawrence River would 
be made navigable for ocean-carrying vessels. In that great 
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Mississippi Valley there are millions of people who for 
years have, by the sweat of their faces, produced the food 
that fed the Nation. We have seen many millions of public 
money appropriated and used in the improvement of har- 
bors along the Atlantic coast and along the Pacific coast. 
We have seen other millions expended in the building and 
improvement of the Panama Canal, knowing that the bene- 
fits would in the main go to the coast States of our country, 
and that to some extent it might hamper the activities and 
the prosperity of the people of the great Mississippi Valley. 

I have taken for granted, as I think most of the people in 
that section of the country have, that the time would come 
when we would improve the St. Lawrence River. I had 
assumed, perhaps wrongly, but I had assumed nevertheless, 
that there would be little or no opposition to a treaty such 
as we have before us now. I think most of the people in 
my section of the country have felt that way. 

I have been dumbfounded at the opposition, not because 
the opposition has done anything wrong but I have been 
dumbfounded to see the strength of the opposition that has 
developed to the treaty on the part of honest people who do 
not look upon the question from the same viewpoint that I 
do. I am somewhat embarrassed to know how to solve the 
question in the face of that opposition sentiment when I 
see how it has grown and spread. 

As I have said, I think it has been the universal senti- 
ment of the great Middle West that the St. Lawrence River 
would be developed as a matter of course. To us in the 
Middle West it means a great deal. To the farmers of the 
great Mississippi Valley and the Missouri River Valley it is 
an important question upon which, so far as I know, there 
is no division of sentiment. I supposed all the people in 
that great valley were unanimous in favor of this develop- 
ment. For years we have been helping other sections of the 
country, doing it without any complaint because we believed 
it was our duty. 

The question now presented, it seems to me, is national in 
its scope. I do not believe that the citizens of the great 
Middle West are moved by any jealous motives. I have lived 
nearly all of my adult life in that great valley. It will be 
only a few years until my bones will be laid to eternal rest in 
that soil. I approach this subject from the viewpoint of one 
who believes from the bottom of his heart that it is only 
justice to the people of the Middle West that the treaty be 
ratified. I am not asking for mercy; I am pleading for 
justice. 

One of the great drawbacks to the great Middle West is 
the high cost of transportation. The farmers of that great 
agricultural section of the country, bread basket of the 
Nation, which produces much of what we eat and much of 
what we wear, are handicapped by the high cost of trans- 
portation, a handicap that does not affect the Pacific coast 
and does not affect the Atlantic coast. We in the Middle 
West lack water transportation. Cheaper transportation 
than we now have is necessary if we are to be prosperous 
and be happy. We have lived for years with the idea that 
the time would come when such a treaty as the one now 
pending would be made and ratified. 

The men who pay transportation both ways, one way on 
what they sell and one way on what they buy, the men who 
pay the freight on everything they buy and have the freight 
deducted from what they receive for everything they sell, 
are asking nothing but justice at the hands of the United 
States Senate. We have stood by while the Congress built 
up the harbors and improved the rivers and built canals; 
and we have paid our share of the expense and subjected 
ourselves in some cases to a great handicap on account of 
it. We are now asking not as a matter of mercy but as a 
matter of right and as a matter of justice that we be given 
in a national way relief and help such as we have aided in 
giving to the rest of the Nation. 

The question is national. It ought not to be decided on 
the basis of some local objection. It ought not to be de- 
cided on the basis of some trivial consideration even though 
there may be some justice in the viewpoint of those inter- 
ested from such a standpoint. The question ought to be 
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decided on the broad ground of what is good for the Nation 
as a whole. 

Cost of transportation enters into everything we eat and 
wear and use from the cradle forward to the coffin. It 
enters into everything connected with our civilization. This 
great treaty will lower the cost of transportation for those 
people who are overburdened because they are producing at 
a financial loss much of the food we eat and much of that 
which we wear. Transportation is one of the chief items 
of cost involved in those products. Now the Senate has an 
opportunity to lower the cost of transportation. 

By ratifying this treaty we would bring the Atlantic Ocean 
a thousand or so miles nearer the Mississippi Valley. We 
would increase the prices the farmer would get for prac- 
tically all the farm products of the Nation. We would by 
this treaty do what we have been trying to do for several 
years by various acts of Congress, most of which have at 
least partially failed. As a nation in this civilized day are 
we not entitled, not only the farmer, but everybody else, to 
the lowest possible cost of transportation that enters into 
the cost of living, that enters into everything with which 
we have to do? 

Are we going to say that the world shall stand still? Are 
we going to say that we will not take this step in advance? 
Are we going to deny to the farmers of the West the cheapen- 
ing of their transportation to the seaboard, and the cheapen- 
ing of the freight from the seaboard to the interior of the 
country? Are we going to turn our backs upon the sun of 
civilization and go backward? Are we going to say that 
improvement must end? Are we going to continue to in- 
crease the burdens of these millions of people simply be- 
cause of some selfish objection or because of some local 
interest or local prejudice that exists somewhere? 

It does not seem to me possible. It does not seem to me 
that the Senate can turn its back upon the demand of these 
people, who for so many years have been crying aloud for 
the right to live, the right to get cost for what they pro- 
duce, that we must have in order to live. 

What are some of the objections to this treaty, Mr. 
President? 

It is said that the construction of this seaway will injure 
men who are employed upon our railroads. It is objected 
to by the coal men because some water power will be de- 
veloped. It is objected to by some men on railroads—short- 
sighted men, I think—because they say it will interfere with 
transportation from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 
After all, I think that is a narrow, narrow viewpoint. The 
world never would have taken a step in advance if our fore- 
fathers had always adhered to that rule. We would have 
been cutting wheat today with a sickle, as they did in the 
days of Abraham. The history of civilization is the story, 
in the main, of improved machinery and improved methods 
of transportation. 

If our forefathers had adhered to that rule years ago 
there would have been no railroads. You can go back and 
look up history and you will find that many men condemned 
the advent of the railroad. There would not have been any 
roads; there would not have been any wagons; there would 
not have been any automobiles, because somewhere some- 
one said, “I am going to be thrown out of employment if 
this new thing goes into operation.” 

I wish I could say to every laboring man in the United 
States, “If you take the view that we must not improve 
our transportation system because it is going to throw some- 
body out of a job, you take a position that not only will 
prevent advancement but that in the end will kill every 
labor organization in existence.” Labor cannot afford to 
stand against the advance of civilization. It cannot afford 
to condemn new types of machinery or improved methods of 
transportation. 

But, Mr. President, the construction of this seaway will 
not injure men on the railroads. This great improvement 
will not be completed, if it is commenced, for 10 years. 
Every man who loses a job, if there be any, will probably 
find a better one in its stead. I cannot tell what it is going 
to be, or when it is going to be; but God in His wisdom, in 
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the development of our advancing civilization, has found a 
niche somewhere for every man who has had to give way 
when, for the public good, some improvement went into 
operation. Things will adjust themselves before the 10 years 
are up if we advance as everybody has a reasonable right to 
anticipate we will. There will be a necessity for additional 
railroads over what we have now in order to do the business 
of the country. 

Everything of that kind always has righted itself in the 
past. It will in the future. In other words, we must not 
try to prevent, in the name of labor, the introduction of im- 
proved machinery and the advance of civilization. We can 
dam up a river if we want to, and hold back the flood waters 
for a while; but, if we continue, the time will come when the 
embankment made by man will be unable to withstand 
nature’s demands, and the damage will be all the greater, 
the flood all the more destructive, on account of the artificial 
obstruction. 

If I may be permitted to refer to a personal incident, I 
remember, when I was a grown boy, working out by the day 
on the farms of our neighbors, that the time in the year 
when we received greater pay than any other was during the 
Wheat harvest, when it was necessary to have men to bind 
the wheat. I remember when the self-binder came in, and 
when I had a job, with other boys like me, binding wheat 
in the neighborhood it was noised about that Jim Mook, a 
wealthy farmer, had bought a self-binder, and that it would 
bind by machinery. Generally it was not believed among 
men who were doing the work that I was doing. We thought 
it was impossible for a machine to be invented that would 
ever tie a knot; but it did work, and I remember the field 
where it was first put in operation, the largest wheat field in 
that community, the largest one that I had ever known at 
that time—40 acres. The self-binder worked 1 day, and 
that night somebody took some of the sheaves of wheat and 
piled them around the binder and set fire to them, and Jim 
Mook’s binder disappeared. 

When I went home that Saturday night I knew that 
sitting by a tallow candle, either reading the Bible or knit- 
ting a stocking, would be an aged mother waiting for her 
only living son’s return; and I will never forget, when I 
entered, the first word that mother said was, William, have 


you heard about Jim Mook’s self-binder?” I said, “ Yes, 
mother; I have heard about it.” As quick as a flash came 
the next question: Wasn't that awful?” I said, Les; 


I think it was awful.” Then, as quickly as one thought 
could follow another, came the next question: “But what 
are we poor people going to do?” 

There it was in a nutshell. We saw our jobs disappear- 
ing because of the self-binder. “What are we going to 
do?” We could not see into the future. 

That, however, was all taken care of. The self-binder has 
come. It has given way in many parts of the country to 
still further improved wheat machinery; and the men who 
bound wheat with me in those days, years ago, all found 
other jobs. They all found the niche where they would fit. 
Nature has made no mistake in that respect. The argu- 
ment I desire to make, however, is that, even if there were 
no other jobs, no man can justify himself in standing in 
the way of human advancement. As I look at it, no man 
can justify his position in being against this treaty. 

I know it is said by some along the Mississippi River that 
the construction of this waterway will interfere with the 
development of that country; that it will interfere with the 
development of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. President, I have lived in the Mississippi Valley nearly 
all my life. One of the last things I should ever want to 
do would be to hinder or interfere with the development of 
that great valley. The people who live in that valley and 
who want this treaty ratified are in no sense, under no 
circumstances, against the development of the Mississippi 
River. We want to have it developed to its highest extent. 
But, Mr. President, if there are two ways of shipping the 
produce of that great country to market, we want them 
both. The ratification of this treaty will in no way inter- 
fere with the development of the Mississippi River. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuompson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Looking at this matter from a long-view 
standpoint, assuming that some day the Mississippi River 
will be connected with Lake Michigan, which has been a 
project under discussion for many years, I wonder whether 
the Senator would be willing or is prepared to discuss the 
possibility that the St. Lawrence Canal might ultimately 
contribute to the further development of the Mississippi 
River as a navigable stream, and as giving an outlet, both 
north and south, to the products of the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it will contribute to that possi- 
bility. If we crawl into a hole out there and say we want 
all the produce of that great section of the country to go 
down the Mississippi River, and none of it to go through 
the St. Lawrence Canal, we will only be standing in the way 
of progress, we will only be blocking the road; we will be 
in the way. One development will help the other. 

Mr. President, I desire to discuss briefly some of the con- 
tentions made about taking water out of the Lakes. If 
some of the contentions made by those against this treaty 
are well founded, we have a right to drain the Great Lakes, 
we have a right to take the waters of Lake Michigan, Lake 
Huron, and Lake Superior, and turn them all into the 
Mississippi River. I cannot agree with that. 

First, there is an international question. We could not 
do that because such action would be a violation of inter- 
national law. We have no right, under international law, 
to take any water out of Lake Michigan. We have no right 
to take that water out because such action would not only 
violate international law, but it would violate the rights 
and the privileges of those using the harbors of Lake Michi- 
gan, Lake Erie, Lake Huron, and Lake Superior. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I have understood the proponents of the 
treaty, particularly the Senator from Wisconsin and others, 
not to question that America could do what she wanted to 
do with Lake Michigan. 

Mr. NORRIS. I question it. I will say to the Senator, 
the leader of the opposition to the ratification of the treaty, 
that I believe if he will consider the matter fairly he will be 
compelled to reach the conclusion that we have no lawful 
right and have no moral right to take the waters out of Lake 
Michigan and put them into the Mississippi River. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if I may interrupt, if the 

. Senator referred to me as the leader of the opposition, both 
by national law and international law we have the right to 
the American waters and the right to deny the privilege of 
other countries under any law to take these waters to a 
foreign country in opposition to American sovereign rights. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, I do not expect all the Sen- 
ators will agree with me in this matter; but if we can take 
15,000 cubic feet of water per second out of Lake Michigan, 
we can take 30,000. If we have a right to take 30,000, we 
can take it all out. If we did have a right, under inter- 
national law, to do that, I would not be in favor of doing 
it. I think it would be morally wrong, even if not legally 
wrong. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, cannot the Senator concede, 
inasmuch as there is such a difference of opinion, that there 
will come a time when we will need the water of Lake 
Michigan, or some of it? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not think the time will ever come, 
I will say to the leader of the opposition. But I would have 
to admit that we could not do it even if I believed that time 
was coming. If it is wrong to take that water out, if it is 
illegal, no matter how badly we wanted it, we would not have 
any legal right to take it. 

Mr. LONG. What are we to do about the amount they 
are taking there now? 

Mr. NORRIS. We have an agreement about taking it. 

Mr. LONG. With whom? 
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Mr. NORRIS. There is a Supreme Court decree about 
what they shall take. We have given Canada some addi- 
tional power in order to compensate for her loss at the 
Chicago diversion. 

Mr. LONG. I will not ask the Senator any further ques- 
tions in regard to that. I had understood that there was no 
question whatever about our owning Lake Michigan and 
having the power to do whatever we wanted to do with 
Lake Michigan. 

Mr. NORRIS. We cannot take the water out of Lake 
Michigan without taking it out of Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron, 

Mr. LONG. It might be said we cannot take it out of that 
lake without taking it out of the Arctic Ocean. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the first place, I think it would be illegal. 
If it were not illegal, it would be wrong morally and we 
would not want to do it. All the cities located along the 
lake shore on the American side would have a moral right 
to object. I think it is as old as the common law that, 
under the law, we could not do that. Whether we could or 
whether we could not, we would not want to do it, as I look 
at it, and even if we wanted to do it we could not because it 
would be illegal. 

For the various reasons I have stated I cannot agree that 
there will be a time in the future when we will want to take 
such action. But even if my vision were as great as that of 
the eminent leader of the opposition, I would have to admit 
that it would be wrong, that we would have no right to take 
that viewpoint. It seems to me I would be compelled to 
admit that. If there were no law applicable whatever, would 
anybody say that we should drain the Great Lakes without 
Wisconsin and Michigan and Ohio and the other States 
as well as Canada being taken into consideration and con- 
sulted? Would we have a right to do it if there were no law 
on the subject? 

In the first place, in a general way, as I understand the 
treaty, it provides for the payment of the expenses incident 
to the construction of the waterway, one half by the United 
States and one half by Canada. Is there anything wrong 
about that? Is not that fair? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, since the able Senator asks 
the question for reply, I must say there is something wrong 
about it. It is that Canada would pay about one fourth 
or one third, and we would pay about three fourths or two 
thirds. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say there is something wrong about 
the answer. One half is charged to Canada, one half is 
charged to the United States. If there were to be any dif- 
ference in the costs to the two countries one could make a 
very good argument to the effect that the United States 
should pay the greater part of the cost. I think we will 
get much more benefit out of the waterway than will Can- 
ada. While Canada has a few cities along the Canadian 
shores of these Lakes which would be benefited, we have 
dozens of them. We have 10 or 12 times as many people 
living in the vicinity of the shores on this side as live on 
the other side. 

I anticipate that if this treaty shall be approved, and 
shall go to the Canadian Parliament, there will be those 
there who will argue that it is unfair to Canada because 
Canada is to pay one half of the expense and the United 
States is to get more than one half of the benefit. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. Is it not a rather interesting fact that Can- 
ada, which is to pay one half, as the Senator indicates, is a 
country with only 10,000,000 population, as against 123,-. 
000,000 in this country? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is a very good point. Yet it 
is argued that we are going to employ Canadian labor and) 
use Canadian materials at a certain place. Do the Senators 
so contending realize that something of that kind is neces- 
sary where we are building a canal or building a dam along: 
the border? We have our laws in reference to labor; we 
have our tariff laws in reference to materials. We could. 
not concede that Canada should come over here and bring 
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Canadian laborers or Canadian materials into this country. 
Nor could we go over there. The work is to be done by an 
international commission the treaty sets up. When the 
work takes us to the Canadian side, the commission will 
necessarily have to use Canadian material. Our tariff laws 
do not apply in Canada. When they are on our side, it will 
be different. Is not that right? Could we do anything 
different in drawing a treaty? Could it be said that our 
people were unfair when they conceded that such a thing 
could be possible? 

It is claimed that those who negotiated the treaty in our 
behalf were fooled all the way through. I have heard that 
so much that to me it is almost nauseating. We know who 
our representatives were. Have we any reason to question 
their honesty? Do we not all admit their ability? Is there 
any question about these negotiations from beginning to end 
that makes it look as though our representatives were fools 
and the Canadian representatives were wise men? 

I take it that each side was moved by the incentive to be 
fair to the other side. We did not want any advantage of 
Canada, and Canada did not want any advantage of us. So 
far as I am able to see, when one looks at it candidly, he 
will find that there is nothing unfair, that there is nothing 
unnatural, connected with this treaty from its beginning to 
its ending. 

Mr. President, so much has been said during the debate 
about the politics involved in connection with the treaty 
that I desire to discuss the matter just a little from the 
party standpoint. 

Let me say to the Senators who do me the honor of lis- 
tening that I am now going to discuss the question from 
the viewpoint of the party man, not from my viewpoint. I 
concede that I am entirely moved in my vote upon the 
treaty by my own convictions, and not in any degree by the 
platform of any political party, and I think such conviction 
ought to decide the question. But there are many men 
more able than I, and just as honest, who do not agree 
with me as to that, but who believe in the party system of 
settling such questions as this. 

Let me read from the Democratic platform. As I am dis- 
cussing this question now, as I said before, I am not discuss- 
ing it with the idea that the views of the people who want 
to follow party in a matter like this are correct. I think 
the only thing in the Democratic platform pertaining to 
this question, by any possible construction, is the following: 

We advocate the extension of Federal credit to the States to 
provide unemployment relief wherever the diminishing resources 
of the States make it impossible for them to provide for the 
needy; expansion of the Federal program of necessary and useful 
construction affected with a public interest such as adequate 
flood control and waterways, 

I am not finding fault with any Democrat who says that 
he is not bound by his party platform to support the treaty. 
A Senator can easily bind himself by reading into the plat- 
form something that he says is implied, if he wants to be 
bound by it, and excluding it if he does not want to be 
bound by it. 

This quotation from the Democratic platform will let 
Senators in or let them out, just as they want to be. It 
covers everything and it does not touch anything. They 
can give it as a defense for their vote for the treaty, and 
they can give it as an excuse for their vote against the treaty. 

Whatever may be said about the Democratic platform, 
nothing of that kind can be said about the Democratic 
candidate for President. He announced his construction 
of the platform. He announced his support of the treaty 
early in the campaign. He deceived nobody. He took an 
advanced position in favor of the treaty, he held it during 
the campaign, and he let everybody know the position he 
took. There was not anyone who wanted to know how 
the Democratic candidate stood but could easily have found 
out where he stood on the proposition, While I do not be- 
lieve the position taken by the candidate binds a man to 
vote for the treaty in the Senate, it did put everybody on 
notice that the Democratic candidate for President was in 
favor of the treaty. It put everybody on notice that he be- 
lieved that a-conclusion justifying such a position could be 
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drawn from the Democratic platform. He was for it. So 
that no complaint could be made by the voter on account 
of any equivocation or lack of decision on the part of the 
Democratic candidate for President. : 

Let us see about the Republican platform. The Republi- 
can national platform said: 

The Republican Party stands committed to the development 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. Under the direction of 
President Hoover negotiations of a treaty with Canada for its 
development is now at a favorable point. Recognizing the in- 
estimable benefits which will accrue to the Nation from placing the 
ports of the Great Lakes on an ocean base, the party reaffirms 
allegiance to this great project and pledges its best efforts to secure 
its early completion. 

There is nothing deceptive about that platform. There is 
nothing about that language that can be misunderstood. 
Every man who can read must reach the conclusion that 
the Republican platform made a pledge in favor of the treaty. 

But it might be said by some Republicans that the treaty 
at that time had not been completed. It had been com- 
pleted, as a matter of fact, but had not been published. It 
was completed by the Republican candidate for President, 
Mr. Hoover. There was not any doubt where he stood on it. 
He negotiated the treaty. The Republican platform en- 
dorsed it. 

Are Republican Senators bound to support the treaty? 
From my viewpoint I concede they would not have to be 
for it. From a party viewpoint, if there ever was a provi- 
sion in a platform that bound anyone, this one does so, 
If there ever was a platform that undertook to bind its 
party adherents this one does it. 

I will read a little more from the Republican platform, 
showing how the makers of that platform felt it ought to be 
construed: 


The delays and differences which recently hampered efforts to 
obtain legislation imperatively demanded by prevailing critical 
conditions strikingly illustrate the menace to self-government 
brought about by the weakening of party ties and party fealty. 

That is in the Republican platform. Those are grave 
words. They mean that it is the duty of a member of the 
party to stand by the platform to the end. Says this 
platform: 

Experience has demonstrated that coherent political parties are 
indispensable agencies for the prompt and effective operation of 
the functions of our Government under the Constitution. Only 
by united party action can consistent, well-planned, and whole- 
some legislative programs be enacted. 

How do the Republicans like that? It says—and this is 
the Republican platform—that this is the only way in which 
we can get action for the benefit of our common country. 

Let me read it again: s 

Only by united party action can consistent, well-planned, and 
wholesome legislative programs be enacted. 

Further on it says: 

We earnestly request that Republicans through the Union de- 
mand that their representatives in the Congress pledge them- 
selves to these principles, to the end that the insidious influences 
of party disintegration may not undermine the very foundations 
of the Republic, 

What does that mean? How can a Republican, a party 
man, excuse himself for not writing to Senators and asking 
them to back up the treaty that was agreed to in the Re- 
publican platform?— 

We earnestly request that Republicans through the Union de- 
mand that their representatives in Congress pledge themselves to 
these principles— 

What are they? The building of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Canal is one of the principles to which Republican 
Senators are pledged. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Who is pledged? All the Republicans? Does 
that mean that everybody in the Republican Party, some 
of whom did not go to the Republican convention, are 
pledged to that platform? 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator repeat his 
question? 

Mr. LONG. Does that mean, Mr. President, that all Re- 
publicans are pledged to the Republican platform? 

Mr. NORRIS. I said from the viewpoint of the party man 
every Senator on the Republican side is pledged to vote for 
the ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. LONG. I do not exactly understand, Mr. President. 
I thought the Senator and myself had been telling the people 
to throw off the party pledge. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I said a while ago. 

Mr. LONG. I did not hear that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is what I said a while ago. Iam 
arguing now from the standpoint of the party man, calling 
attention to the viewpoint that he has to take to be con- 
sistent. There is no escape from it. - 

Mr. LONG. This might be one of the times when it is 
well to see the wisdom of following the course of the Senator 
from Nebraska in not always following the party platform. 

Mr. NORRIS. This is one of the times when the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is pleading that the party observe its 
promise. This is one of the times when he is pleading with 
those who make platforms and those who swear by them to 
stand by them; in other words, to do what they agreed to do, 
to keep their word. “ 

I do not know how much effect this plea of mine is going 
to have. I have become an outcast in the main because I 
have refused to let party platforms and party men control 
me. That is what party men have against me. So far as 
I know, that is all they have against me. I want to see how 
many Republicans on this side of the aisle are going to be 
in my class, and how many are going to stand by their 
platform, as I am advocating they should do. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator how 
long he has been in Congress refusing to be bound by the 
party platform? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, so long that the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONG. Would it not be a good thing for those who 
wish to stay in the Senate to follow the course of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska and refuse to be bound by party plat- 
forms? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know. They will have to decide 
that question for themselves. I am not arguing that point. 
I am making the argument that they ought to keep their 
word. I do not know whether they want to stay in Con- 
gress, but whether they stay or not, I ask them to keep their 
word. I ask them not to violate their pledge. They have 
pledged their honor to be for the treaty, and they ought, 
from my standpoint, to vote for its ratification. There is 
no escape from that conclusion. Some of the men like me 
in the Senate are condemned, and if the question is asked 
as to why we are condemned the answer is because we do 
not abide by our caucus rule, we do not support candidates 
sometimes, we do not stand by platforms sometimes. The 
very reasons that such men as I have been condemned make 
it imperative now to keep the record straight, in order that 
Republican Senators may now vote for ratification of this 
treaty. 

I have here a copy of a speech delivered over the radio 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Drcxmnson]. He delivered 
it on the 30th day of July 1932. That was after both con- 
ventions had been held. He delivered it in the afternoon— 
remember that, because I am going to refer to another 
speech delivered on the evening of the same day over the 
radio—and the principal object of this speech, I think, was 
to convince the hearers that the Republican Party had stood 
by the farmer; and he did a very nice job of it, as will be 
seen by anyone who reads the speech. For my purposes I 
want to quote one portion of the speech. After he had enu- 
merated a number of things the Republican Party had done 
for the farmer, the Senator from Iowa said: 

Another subject of vast concern to American agriculture, and 
particularly to this industry in the great Northwestern States, is 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. Favoring this route from 


the first, President Hoover has succeeded in negotiating a treaty 
with Canada by which this waterway will be built and a cheap 
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ation outlet to the Atlantic will be given to the farmers 
of the Middle Western and Northwestern States. 

Juat where the Democratic Party stands on this seaway is ques- 
tionable. It failed to make any mention of it in the party plat- 
form. The story goes that a declaration in favor of it was proposed 
and rejected. Upon learning this, Senator Walsh, of Montana, 
permanent Chairman of the Democratic Convention, raised a fog, 
but without success in having a declaration written into the 
platform. 


That was on the 30th day of July. He was at Chicago 
when he delivered that speech at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, 
On the same evening 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pore in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I wish the Senator would call at- 
tention to the fact that the speech to which he has referred 
was delivered 2 weeks after the treaty was published, so that 
there is no question about any generalities in the endorse- 
ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator for the suggestion. 
The treaty was published on the 18th of July and the speech 
was delivered on the 30th. 

That same evening the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent made a speech over the radio, and in that speech he 
stated that he was for this great seaway. Mr. Roosevelt, at 
that time candidate on the Democratic ticket, undertook to 
say that, as he looked at it, the St. Lawrence project was 
included in the public improvement or the unemployment 
plank of the Democratic platform; at least, he was for it 
and advocated it. The next morning the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Dicxrnson] sent a telegram to the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency, Mr. Roosevelt, from which letter I 
desire to read an extract: 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Executive Mansion, Albany, N.Y.: 

In your radio address last night while reading what you in- 
formed your national audience to be the Democratic platform you 
made use of the phrase, “including the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
deep waterways”, in what you called the Democratic unemploy- 
ment plank, I am constrained to believe that in so doing you haye, 
knowingly or otherwise, committed an amazing deceit upon the 
American people. It is unfortunate that you should begin your 
campaign for the Presidency so inauspiciously. 

I have before me the official copy of the Democratic platform, 
issued at Washington following the Democratic convention by the 


Democratic National Committee, in which there is no reference to 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway. 


He discusses several questions, and finally says: 


Can it be the intention of your managers to foist this rewritten 
platform, together with your comments thereon, upon the Ameri- 
can people as the original and genuine article? If so, it is signifi- 
cant that it will be done only after President Hoover had success- 
fully concluded the St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty, and after you 
undoubtedly had learned of the immense popularity of that 
project with the farmers of the Middle West. 

I have taken it upon myself to direct this inquiry to you because 
only a few hours prior to your speech I addressed myself over the 
radio to the American farmer on this very subject. I stated: 

“Just where the Democratic Party stands on this seaway is 
questionable, It failed to make any mention of it in the party 
platform.” 


Going to show, Mr. President, that the leaders of the Re- 
publican Party were making a claim, which I think they were 
justified in making, that the Republican Party stood for this 
seaway and that the Democratic Party had not stated 
whether it was for it or not, and criticizing Candidate Roose- 
velt because he was for it and because he was trying to 
convince his hearers that he could be for it under the 
Democratic platform, criticizing him in language hardly 
courteous, and in the same breath saying to the farmers of 
America, “ Here is this great seaway that we are going to 
build. The Republican platform is for it; the Republican 
President is for it.“ Now, however, some of the Republican 
Senators are against it. It is more than I can understand. 

Mr. President, I had expected to discuss the question of 
power, but, on account of my physical condition, I will not 
be able to do that today. Perhaps sometime during the 
consideration of the treaty, in connection with some of the 
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amendments which may be proposed to it, I shall offer some 
remarks on that subject. 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska if he has yielded the floor? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have. 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask to be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ilinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I say that one of the 
Senators asked me if I would yield to him for some matter 
he desires to present. I inquire if that Senator is on the 
floor. [A pause.] I understand the Senator who made the 
request has been called to one of the departments. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Cutting King Robinson, Ark. 
Ashurst Davis La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Austin Dickinson Lewis Russell 
Bailey Dieterich Schall 
Dill Lo Sheppard 
Barbour Long Shipstead 
Barkley Erickson McAdoo Smith 
Black Fess McCarran Steiwer 
Bone Fletcher McGill Stephens 
Borah Frazier McKellar ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley George McNary Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Gibson Metcalf Thompson 
Byrnes ` Glass Neely Townsend 
Capper Goldsborough Norris 
Caraway Gore Nye 
Carey Hale O'Mahoney Vandenberg 
Clark Harrison n an Nuys 
Connally Hatch Patterson Wagner 
Coolidge Hayden Pittman Walcott 
Copeland Johnson Pope Walsh 
Costigan Kean Reed Wheeler 
Keyes Reynolds White 


Mr. LEWIS. I beg to repeat the announcement that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Bachman], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Butow], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brown] are unavoidably detained from the 
Senate, and that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MurPHY] is 
absent on account of a severe cold. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Eighty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

IN OPPOSITION TO RATIFICATION OF ST. LAWRENCE TREATY 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire the indulgence of 
the Senate by recalling to them that on all occasions at any 
time when I have been honored with the floor and their 
attention I have never declined to yield for interruption at 
the request of one of my colleagues on either side of the 
Chamber. Today, sir, in view of the fact that I, as leader, 
so termed, of debates in opposition to the tteaty, have as- 
signed Senators for and opposed, on both sides of the aisle, 
time for their addresses today, I regard it would be most 
unfair on my part if, yielding to interruptions of interroga- 
tories and answering them as their merits would call for, I 
would consume such length of time as would practically 
cut away the opportunities and privileges of others on both 
sides of the aisle who expect to speak today. 

It is for that reason that I ask my eminent colleagues on 
either side of the Chamber to defer interruptions until at 
such point in my address as I may be permitted to yield to 
them without embarrassment to other Senators awaiting 
their opportunity to deliver their views. 

Mr. President, obeying directions of my colleagues, I open 
the debate against the treaty at this time. Here I make 


brave to touch upon a subject of a delicate nature. Infor- 
mation has drifted to this honorable body intimating that 
the President of the United States has interested himself in 
soliciting support for ratification of the treaty at the hands 
of Senators, and these solicitations of the President being 
by him based on personal sentiment or some prospective 
political favor. It is also intimated and brought into this 
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Chamber that members of the Cabinet of the President 
assumed to address Senators individually, r of 
them ne ee the ratification of the treaty as some- 
thing of an o on or duty they owe to i 

the Eroited Biatea, ty they the President of 

Mr. President, in behalf of the President of the United 
States I must challenge the accusation, and, knowing him 
as I do, I must denounce the intimation that he, scholar of 
the Constitution, faithful public servant of America, would 
assume to influence his co-colleague body to separate itself 
from its constitutional duty either as a consideration of 
sentiment or as compensation for political reward. I deny 
that any member of his Cabinet would assume to control or 
intimate influence based on patronage to secure votes of a 
Senator. 

It is a thing to which the distinguished President would 
not descend, and I here inform my able colleagues that I 
know no man in all the political life of America or of the 
world who would hold in contempt more completely the man 
who would surrender his duty owed to his constituents or 
constitutional oath as Senator for any form of sentiment 
or favor than this President of the United States, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

Sirs, it is this President who says to his colleagues of the 
Senate, “I could not love you so, did I not love honor more.” 

Mr. President, under the Constitution of the United States 
the Senate of the United States is the maker of a treaty. 
Let us have no misunderstanding or misconstruction on this 
constitutional duty. When a person is named for office— 
and I am speaking now of constitutional offices—that per- 
son is subject to confirmation by the Senate; but if not con- 
firmed by being not acted upon by the Senate he may still 
take his office and perform its duties. Subsequently the 
action of the Senate may change his position. 

But when it comes to a treaty the Constitution of the 
United States, by the designation of the people in the crea- 
tion of the Government, has prescribed and described that 
it is the States who, with the President, make a treaty; that 
before such proposed treaty can be said to have been made 
and executed it shall have had two thirds of the States of 
the Union in some voice approving it; thus the provision of 
the Constitution requiring the approving votes of two thirds 
of this body. Therefore, Mr. President, the Senators and the 
President are conjunctive forces through which a treaty is 
made. 

If a Senator should abrogate his duty as a Senator and 
violate his conscience or surrender the rights of his constitu- 
ents in consideration for any form of favor, political or per- 
sonal, such a one would violate his oath, he would violate the 
Constitution, he would desecrate the office, he would pollute 
the Chamber, and would be unworthy of the name of Sena- 
tor, and must go out in the air branded by all of honor 
as a traitor to his trust. 

I cannot conceive that any Member now of this body 
could ever come within that pale or ever be subject to that 
category. This more I add before concluding this phase: 
That the history of this body will restore to the mind of any 
Senator of memory that certain Senators of both political 
parties in the past—I refer now specifically to the treaty 
known as the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty ”, negotiated between 
England and the United States, and that other treaty desig- 
nated as the treaty for the Panama Canal, previously known 
as the Nicaragua Treaty ”—Senators who for mere ac- 
commodation sacrificed a principle and abandoned their 
constituents or in cowardice. shrunk from duty due inter- 
ests as constitutional officers of this Government—far from 
being rewarded by the Presidents then in power for this 
contumely—not only were ignored, but, as they ran for 
office afterward, not one word of approval, far less of advo- 
cacy, of either one of these certain-remembered Senators 
ever came from the then President of the United States. 

So little did he hold such servants as worthy, and so 
greatly within his heart must he have held them as un- 
worthy, that they not only failed to receive reward, if it had 
been expected, but they received the silent condemnation of 
an honorable official serving as President of the United 
States. We have the fulfillment of the Tarquin text, in the 
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days the Romans, after the surrender by an officer of his 
post for reward. Turning in disgust from his presence, the 
commander hissed, ‘Oh, ye gods, how we love the traitor 
while betraying—but, oh, how we hate him when he has 
betrayed.” 

Mr, President, I make this allusion that it may not be 
forgotten that there is a very high sense of honor on the 
part of the American public, and it is that public to which 
every Senator at some time or other will be called on to 
respond for his action, and there he will be met and ad- 
judged, based on how he discharged his duty. 

I now, Mr. President, proceed upon the prerogative of an 
independent Senator, and as a compatriot of my distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. DIETERICH], representing the State of 
Illinois, we present the reasons for our opposition to the 
ratification of this treaty and, speaking on my own right, 
tender to the Senate justification, pledged, sir, not upon a 
mere local demand of either the waters of the Lakes, or 
that of a prospective waterway, or that of transportation in 
behalf of railroads, or that of what is called hydroelectric 
power, but upon the larger and greater basis of the national 
preservation, of the sovereignty of the United States, and 
the dignity and honor of the Republic of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. President, what is that we are asked to ratify? It is 
a treaty which assumes in its spirit to deliver a part of the 
sovereignty of the United States, a portion of its land, and 
much of the sovereignty of its water and land to a foreign 
country. It is land in part of 3 States; it is land and water 
in 1 State. I have asked this honorable body in a previous 
speech to consider the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which I read to this body in One Hundred and 
Thirty-third United States Reports, where the Supreme Court 
has decided that it is not within the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bargain away under treaty the sovereign right of 
a State, neither as to its property or the rights, privileges, 
or sovereignty. At the time I read that opinion I had not 
in investigation revealed a subsequent opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States which I beg now to in- 
vite the Senate to consider. It is the concurring opinion of 
Mr. Justice White as a member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in what are known as the Insular Cases, found 
in One Hundred and Eighty-second United States Reports. 
There the Supreme Court of the United States again an- 
nounces that while “in a great war crisis ”, or as the result 
of one, or where “a new boundary has been provided for in 
some new adjustment”, the Federal Government may dis- 
pose by treaty of certain sections of a State that lie neces- 
sarily along the boundary or within the territory of this new 
adjustment, but that territory forming part of the United 
States cannot for the object of transfer be alienated by the 
treaty-making power. In the language of Mr. Justice White, 
it can only be done—I may read the exact expression— 

From the exigency of a calamitous war or the necessity of a 
settlement of boundaries. 

Mr. President, this treaty has no consent of any State 
whose property, land or water, is ceded by it or through it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pope in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. LEWIS. In a moment. 

I beseech you to note that so cautious on this theme was 
Britain that under the Ashburton Treaty in 1842 she, recog- 
nizing what was essential when she sought a favor of trans- 
fer of United States territory looking toward her own interest, 
forced this Government to adopt that point of view I 
define. Certain territories from the States of Maine and 
Massachusetts had been by our Government ceded by an 
arrangement to New Brunswick, a Province, later a section 
of the Dominion of Canada. Britain, before she would ac- 
cept the arrangement as completed, had a provision inserted 
in the treaty of 1842, known as the “Ashburton-Webster 
Treaty“, calling upon the States to ratify the privilege of 
Canada to occupy this territory passed to New Brunswick. 
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I describe the portion ceded that had been previously the 
property of the State of Maine and the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

I therefore, sir, invite the attention of the Senate to this 
situation—the parallel that when Canada sought to obtain 
possession for her benefit of territory that was American she 
saw that it was necessary to have the consent of the States 
involved, and obtained it. This, if you please, sir, was under 
the conception of our Constitution and the right of the 
States. But now, sir, she has gradually grown to where she 
finds it agreeable to accept the surrender by this Govern- 
ment of the privilege of the States and their sovereign rights 
without seeking from them their consent and to pursue the 
course of appropriating both the water and the territory of 
the United States from the different sovereign States of the 
Union without seeking either their consent or approval or 
consulting them in conference. 

I yield at this moment to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I did not know the Senator was going to 
explain the matter so clearly. I was just wondering what 
the difference would be between giving this water power and 
this waterway, this part of Illinois and part of other States, 
to another country, and giving them a part of the territory 
of the State itseli—some of the land. I am just wondering, 
if this thing can go through, why they could not be given a 
piece of Louisiana or a piece of Illinois, and let us ratify it 
here in the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. The pertinent query of the Senator awakens 
that interest which would arise from any Senator: If a part, 
why not the whole? And I may here pay tribute to an 
excellent treatise upon this very question of international 
law, where may be found a chapter addressing itself to the 
query of the Senator from Louisiana. The treatise I allude 
to is by Prof. Quincy Wright, an eminent author and com- 
mentator on international law, now a professor and director 
of that particular branch of learning in the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to my able friend from Kentucky. 

Mr. LOGAN. I always grow a little suspicious of an an- 
swer when, instead of a distinguished lawyer such as the 
Senator from Illinois answering himself, he quotes from some 
other authority without approval. 

Does the Senator from Illinois undertake to state to this 
body that there is no distinction between the rights in water 
and in land under the laws of all nations and all States, so 
far as I know? 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer my able friend by saying that sub- 
ject has not been touched by me. I will, however, assume 
it and answer this: 

The rights to land, if ceded within a State or from a 
State, in my opinion cannot be had without that State as- 
senting. The right to water is not to the water as a title, 
but to the mere use of the water for the purpose either of 
navigation or sometimes for sanitation. The difference 
arises in this, that one may grant the privilege of the uses 
without granting the right of title to water, and thus by 
that arrangement may carry with it the privilege of 
enjoying it. 

That is my answer. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is a correct answer. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then, having the approval of my eminent 
friend, lately distinguished chief justice of the Kentucky 
Supreme Court, I find a great consolation in his reply. 

Mr. LONG. Does that mean that we get his vote, too? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LEWIS. I am not so much interested in votes by 
voice as I am in conviction of the mind. 

I must proceed. I have asked the able Senators to defer 
interruption of me, not because I would not be glad to yield 
but because there are many Senators whom we have pledged 
the time today in which they may address themselves to the 
Senate; and I do not feel that it is exactly fair to consume 
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that time by the amount that I should have to take in 
responding to many interrogatories that would be addressed. 

Now, sir, having projected the proposition, as I insist I 
have, I assert that there is no legal treaty before this body 
for ratification. I come then to what is the situation and 
what is thet which is offered. It is the gift by the United 
States to Britain of the privileges granted under this treaty. 

My eminent friend the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nor- 
rts], together with the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] and the Senators from both the Dakotas, have 
called attention to what they feel is a justification for this 
treaty in what they term “cheap transportation by water.” 

Cheap transportation? Pardon me; let me ask a question. 
Cheap to whom? It is intimated that it will be 10 years 
before this project, if it could be entered upon at once, could 
be completed. Add to that 10 years the time we know al- 
ways follows in point of general change of events, and we 
must refiect that hardly will anyone serving here today sur- 
vive to enjoy the privilege of using the canal, and if there 
should be anyone—where are those who assume that in a 
new era, 10 and 20 years from now, considering the events 
which have so changed the world in the last 10 years—in our 
own country, and the events of the world business conditions 
will be the same as now? 

Upon what basis is it assumed that transportation at that 
time will have a capacity to meet the demands of the genera- 
tion then living? 

Transportation! What is meant by these honorable gen- 
tlemen? I call the attention of my able friend from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who referred to the matter in pre- 
vious discussions, to the fact that in my previous speech I 
charged that there will be such regulations along the St. 
Lawrence, either a municipal regulation fixed by Montreal or 
a regulation by Canada as a dominion, that will so enhance 
the costs to any American ship going through the waters 
and docking at the ports as will make it impossible for an 
American ship to pass through the waters with American 
cargoes in such manner as to compete with a British ship in 
British waters on the way to Liverpool to dispose of a cargo 
to the profit of the American shipper or the shipment. 

My friend from Michigan, and his colleagues speaking with 
him for the treaty, said I must be wholly in error, that it 
was not conceivable that such would be or could be done by 
Canada. 

I now answer that it is not for Canada to say. I here 
assert that out of that prudence that was ever the motivat- 
ing action of Britain she has provided that when it comes 
to navigable waters, conscious that it may be used at any 
time as an agency of self-defense, it shall not be in the 
privilege of any local government to make contracts or ar- 
rangements concerning such that may take from Britain the 
sole privilege of adjusting it according to the lines of future 
conflict or commerce that she may find necessary. 

I shall read an extract taken from the political science 
proceedings at Philadelphia, from a speech by the president 
of the Melbourne University, of Australia, when, speaking 
of this situation, he produced a copy of the constitution of 
the Dominion of Canada. I read the quotation: 

The river and harbor questions of the Dominion of Canada are 
referable to the Imperial Traffic Board of London. 

Surely Senators must see what that means, It means that 
Britain, with a fine sense of self-preservation and due regard 
of her interest as it may arise in the future, has denied to 
the local governments the privileges of the control of water 
which has a connecting relation to the sea, and might at 
any time be used for defense or for military preparation or 
for commercial preservation. Therefore, sir, these different 
burdens upon the transportation passing from America 
through American territory into Canadian waters, from the 
Canadian waters to the sea, and from the sea to the ports 
of Britain, would be controlled by London, and be controlled 
by London by her traffic board, which is a part, as every 
Senator here knows, of what England calls her board of 
trade. 

Therefore will it be conceived for a moment that Canada, 
out of due regard for herself and Britain in the preservation 
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of her natural interests, is going to allow America to come 
into her waters with an American ship and take such course 
of privilege as will send it to Liverpool with an advantage 
over a Canadian ship, the competitor, carrying Canadian 
wheat from the northwest competing with the wheat from 
the United States from our Northwest? 

Where is the study on the part of these honorable gentle- 
men who have confided so much and reposed such confi- 
dence in the theme that in the hereafter, somewhere, after 
the generation of the present has passed away, in some new 
performance upon the theater of life, they will obtain bene- 
fits from a competing land that will give to America a 
superior advantage, when there is vested in the rival the 
constitutional right, within the treaty, to defeat us at any 
point and anywhere that suits advantage to do so? 

Senators will again gather what was the meaning of these 
gentlemen, the mayors of the cities, who visited the Presi- 
dent of the United States but a short while ago, looking to 
giving their approval to this canal, leading into the St. Law- 
rence, and therefore to the waterway. These eminent 
mayors of the cities were merely conceiving the hope, as 
they had read from the papers and public prints, that some 
advantage could come somewhere at sometime. With little 
knowledge of the facts, they were seeking what? They 
were presenting, in behalf of their cities, an opportunity for 
a British ship to come from Britain territory and the Do- 
minion of Canada waters into the United States, to the ports 
of Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, all, anywhere, and unload 
the merchandise they would bring from the foreign land at 
the doors of the American interests, and overcome the fac- 
tories and the merchandise of America by their competition 
in such manner as to completely bankrupt the hopes and 
the prospects of American mills and American industry. 

Again, sir, these eminent gentlemen, the mayors of the 
cities, seemed to be unconscious of the fact that they were 
likewise asking to have that done which would make impos- 
sible the building of American ships. There would be the 
lack of reward or compensation to construct them—their 
whole business being taken by the foreign ships which, car- 
Tying cargo to Europe, would bring foreign goods to the 
very doors of our great cities, and, unloading them, undo the 
prospect of an American merchant marine. Even more than 
that, it would make unnecessary the building of an American 
waterway in American territory, for that Canadian waterway 
would supply the necessity by converting the waterway to 
Canadian uses and surrendering it to Britain, the opponent 
of America. That is the fate these mayors of cities would 
have brought to America in their commendation of the proj- 
ect, as it was given us by the press report. It was these city 
mayors who were quoted by Senators from the western grain 
States as being the voice of the interests of these States. I 
make mention of it that we may see what little opportunity 
these eminent leaders of civic development—the mayors— 
have had to examine this subject, and how little information 
they have on such a vital question, which, had they had it, 
would have converted every mind in an opposite direction 
from that which it seems to have taken. 

Let us say that there is such a thing as these eminent 
Senators contend, a prospect of cheap water transportation 
to be born of the project, I, sir, in presenting my opposi- 
tion to this treaty, would have it known that I present 
the opposition on the basis that I concede every premise 
which every Senator advocating the treaty presents as 
reason and profit. I adopt every theory he suggests as a 
premise, and, adopting it for this argument, I assume and 
present the disadvantages to his country, the loss to his 
countrymen, the destruction of the sovereignty of his own 
Nation, which he would reap as a result of that which 
demands. 

Where is this extra cost or expense for transportation 
which he says will be saved? I will concede that the rail- 
roads may charge more than may be charged today by certain 
ships upon certain waters. I am not acquainted, in com- 
pleteness, with the relative charges either makes, but if 
the grain is to come from the far Northwest, it must be 
brought, as I have asserted, by the railroads down to ths 
point where it touches the water. The railroad must then 
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be paid for that particular haul, or there must be paid 
the cost of railroad motor transportation. There is no way 
to overcome that. Then, when it gets to the water of the 
canal, it must be transferred to some small vessel and be 
taken to the larger area, where it is to be transferred again 
to a larger vessel, the larger vessel moving out, let us as- 
sume, to the Atlantic. The amount of cost to the owner of 
that grain for movement has already consumed all of his 
profits, all that he would hope for. 

Now, Mr. President, one other word upon this question of 
transportation rates. I wonder whether my eminent col- 
leagues have paused to consider that we, the United States, 
have loaned to the railroads what within a very short while 
will approximate $4,000,000,000. Will my brother Senators 
not realize that none of us living by the grace of God and 
the saving statute of divine limitation can ever hope to see 
that debt paid? Is it not plain to view that in the mean- 
time that which came to us in the news yesterday, Mr. 
President, from the Coordinator of Transportation, Mr. 
Eastman—that it is to be essential for this Government to 
take possession of the railroads? That this is inevitable? 

Is it not plain, sirs, that we take the possession in two 
ways? In the temporary hour we take the possession of 
the control of the railroads by either direct or indirect ac- 
tion, in order that we might preserve the security from 
which we hope some payment of the loan, or later it may be, 
as seems to be on the road of eventualities, that we become 
the possessor and owner by foreclosing the debt. 

Is it not plain to Senators that between now and then 
all the shipments on the railroads of the grain of the West 
will be at the price the farmer himself directs? The rail- 
roads will not seek profit from the farmer. The Govern- 
ment controlling the roads will seek just enough to pay the 
expense, for they are anxious to keep their roads going. If 
profit at all there be, it will be exceedingly insignificant. 
And since the public now owns the roads, it is the votes of 
that farmer and his fellow shipper that will direct the 
amount of rates. It is his voice that will direct the rates. 

If the farmer then will pause he will realize, and if the hon- 
orable Senators who represent him will consider they will 
realize, that there never was a time in all the history of the 
Republic, nor of the Government, where the farmer has 
written his own rates in the way he will now, as the 
result of which he will have the cheapest rates that could 
possibly be given him, because the railroads, owing the Gov- 
ernment so much money, will have been taken possession 
of by the Government, as they must be, the Government 
must arrange the rates to take that farmer’s product at 
the very cheapest form and phase to whatever market he 
can reach, national or international; and he, being in con- 
trol by votes, will be able to name himself the rates on the 
railroads, because they are then the property of the people— 
the Government. 

Shall we hope to collect this debt by any other form? The 
railroads cannot pay it. We will be in possession of the 
railroads, as was on yesterday announced by the Public Co- 
ordinator of Transportation that we shall take possession of 
them. Therefore, far from benefiting the farmer in this 
presumed canal, the farmer will have done—what? First, 
he will have paid $500,000,000 up to a billion dollars which 
must be paid as the expense. When he has paid this, by 
taxes, and then whatever rate may be given him, he stands— 
how? He is out of pocket an overwhelming sum of money 
levied upon his land and his property as the taxation neces- 
sary to maintain the expense of the waterway construction. 

Then to find, if in the meantime we begin funding—if the 
treaty shall be passed—the money necessary to carry on 
this undertaking, he not only pays the $500,000,000 as the 
lowest estimate, running up to $1,000,000,000, but in the 
meantime he confronts an indebtedness in the Treasury of 
his own country, as said by able Senators from the floor of 
the Senate, of from thirty billion to forty billion dollars. 
‘With the Treasury in that condition, with the heavy taxa- 
tion yet to be levied upon our people to meet the needs of 
the Treasury and the conditions of the country, we add to 
that this extra burden to be put upon all the taxpayers of 
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the land in behalf of this undertaking, a burden that none 
of the present generation, I sadly assert, will ever live to 
see lifted. 

Mr. President, note that under this treaty not one dol- 
lar—I speak literally, eminent Senators; not figuratively— 
not one dollar is provided to be paid the United States by 
Canada. The vast millions and hundreds of millions we are 
to give Canada is the one thing, but not 100 cents of Can- 
ada’s is to be given to the United States. Therefore, when 
we contemplate this expense to be put on the taxpayer, and 
see the burdens that are to be levied upon the shipper, and 
add to that the heavy extra burden of taxes to meet the 
deficits which we now understand are imminent, is it any 
wonder we have from the Saturday Evening Post, that very 
conservative and safe journal, the following editorial that 
this morning I am able to present, headed: 

DUBIOUS ECONOMICS 


This is from an editorial in the Post, published in Phila- 


delphia: 
DUBIOUS ECONOMICS 


No one denies that in the course of time some such development 
as the St. Lawrence seaway and power project may become desira- 
ble. But whatever merit it may have in the distant future, there 
is the utmost haziness regarding any present necessity for under- 
taking an expenditure the exact total of which is in dispute, but 
which is certain to prove impressively large, for a purpose that is 
so indefinite. 

Unfortunately this project has been urged and opposed with 
equal vehemence by those whose interests are local and sectional. 
The ability of politicians to keep on making promises, which they 
cannot possibly deliver, to wheat farmers, the. ambition of certain 
lake ports to welcome ocean-going steamers, and the fear of certain 
Atlantic ports that they might lose freight—all these considera- 
tions seem less important to us than sound principles of planning 
and expenditures. 

To & large extent the St. Lawrence project has been sold on 
the theory that it would mean a great saving to the wheat farmer. 
It is by no means that such a large proportion of the 
wheat would be shipped this way, and there are authorities who 
hold that the saving on the portion so shipped would be exceed- 
ingly small indeed. But aside from this, the whole effort of the 
present administration is to reduce the production of wheat and 
other staples to the limits of domestic use. But even beyond the 
effect of depression and the resulting reduction in acreage pro- 
gram, the whole long-term tendency in this country is toward a 
reduction in wheat exports.. We fail to see the point of making a 
huge expenditure to effect a questionable saving on a type of 
commerce which is dwindling away. 

Of course, there is much other whose movement might 
conceivably be affected by such a development. 

But when the origin, destination, and seasonal character of every 
commodity are analyzed it is a very complicated on how 
substantial a portion of the total commerce within the possible 
sphere of influence will actually be affected and with what results 
in economies realized. 

Since the St. Lawrence project was first suggested there has been 
a steady increase in efficiency and decline in cost of steam- 

generated power. How the huge new block of power could be 
Sheoxbed at all except by local St. Lawrence Valley metallurgical 
and other industrial developments on an extremely extensive scale 
has not been explained. All this may come in time, but it will 
take time. No reason for a forced and artificially costly project of 
the sort has been shown. 

It may engage the imagination to look at a map of North 
America and indulge in large, rosy visions of vague and uncertain 
improvements. But it might be well to remember also that all 

etbooks have a limit and that this country is going to have 
plenty of trouble to pay its pressing, its absolutely necessary bills 
for a great many years to come. 


Mr. President, I have read this in order that Senators may 
have the views of a very conservative journal for a safe 
course. 

Mr. President, I behold my friend the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG], to whom I alluded, has returned to 
his chair. He has been quite the leading voice on one 
feature of the advocacy of the treaty, and that in such power 
of presentation as fright us who are the opponents of his 
reasoning. 

I now come to the point of bringing to the attention of 
the Senate the question of power, having pointed out how, 
as I see it, that all the hope of transportation is but a dream, 
and if it shall be fulfilled in the years hereafter, in coming 
days, it is offset in such a way as to leave bankrupt every 
emotion that it could present in the hope of the realization. 

It is said by my learned friend from Nebraska, Senator 
Norzis, that there is to this waterway a great prospect of 
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power. Yes; there is such a question. We will take that up 
now, and in a few words we will link it to the question of 
transportation. Under the provision of the treaty concern- 
ing power the United States is supposed to get one quota 
and that of Canada four times the amount. The United 
States is to pay for it four times more than Canada, and 
when we have paid for it, it is provided in the treaty that 
Canada shall do the work with Canadian workmen, by Ca- 
nadian engineers. All of that shall be done, and it is spe- 
cifically to be done by Canadian engineers and Canadian 
workmen—then all owned by Canada completely. 

Mr. President, what do we think was the object of writing 
such words in a treaty as work to be done only by Canadian 
workmen? What do the Senators think was the purpose of 
placing those phrases in the treaty? I answer it was to give 
Canada the right to denounce an attempt on the part of 
American workmen who might cross over from Detroit by 
the way of Windsor, from New York by the way of the north 
end of the State, or from the western country into British 
Columbia, by raising the point that Canada had the right to 
eject them, remove them, decline them, resist them, because 
under the treaty it provided that none but Canadians should 
have the right to enjoy the American money. 

Without that provision in the treaty the United States 
could have insisted that her people would have had as much 
right to pass into Canada and enjoy the right of labor as 
the Canadian now enjoys, upon the permission by which he 
crosses every morning into the State of Michigan and the 
neighboring State of New York and enjoys the right of earn- 
ing American money in different forms of American under- 
taking. 

I admire the very shrewd adjustment by Canada, I express 
my approbation of its ingeniousness, I approve of the capac- 
ity of intellect that can so befuddle the mind of an American 
who would yield himself to such a surrender as has been 
cajoled into this treaty. 

We are at loss to understand how an American, represent- 
ing this country, which country is to pay hundreds and 
hundreds of millions of dollars to Canada, could have de- 
liberately allowed himself to be written down as being 
unworthy of enjoying a dollar of the money of his own 
people, and write out a contract in a sovereign treaty that 
prohibited an American from crossing the line of the other 
country, and by toil enjoying the benefits of the very money 
his people were paying to this land across the border and 
over the rivulet. : 

Mr. President, I then come to the question after we pay 
this vast sum of money, and started this power undertaking 
to ask, do you realize what it means? I answer for you. 
The power may be projected, but the lines of transmission 
and the construction that will communicate the power to 
the States along New England and the border of America 
are owned by private companies. They will have a right 
to contract with Canada for the power. The transmission 
lines and all the construction being built, already, sir, by 
private owners, they it is who will have the right to dis- 
pense it; but since the power is owned by Canada, I beseech 
you, sir, to turn to my eminent comrades of the Senate who 
cry forth for Government ownership of power. Where is 
that American Government ownership of power when Can- 
ada is the Government that owns it by our consent, paid 
for with our money? Such is the position of our honorable 
friends who have been the advocates of Government owner- 
ship. In this particular project they would turn this great 
undertaking into the hands of a government, friendly it 
may be, but which has no interest in turning over to us the 
control of their property for our uses and for our dispensa- 
tion for our profit. 

But, Mr. President, let us say the treaty, as proposed, is 
in existence—and, Senators from New England, the able 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Harr] and the able Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], I beseech you that you heed 
me, note in all attention—let us assume that a power con- 
struction in Canada will be created and that the New 
England States, as is presented, would get some benefit by 
it, however high the price they pay to the private companies 
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who own the transmission, and however just a price, will it 
be assumed when this treaty is made that Canada will 
equally divide the power and its privilege merely because 
it is stated in the treaty? 

I invite Senators from New England to remember what 
happened to their section under the treaty of 1871, when 
there was provided in the exact clause that is now injected 
into this treaty the right of our people to enjoy the waters 
by our ships in shipments, In that treaty there were also 
certain other privileges. I invite you that from 1871 to 1887 
Canada found it agreeable, under the order from London I 
have just read, because of the power of Britain to control 
Canadian waters under the constitution of Canada, to de- 
cline to allow American ships to enjoy those waters unless 
the American ships were carrying the products of Canada. 

It was then, sir, under that treaty, when this wrong to 
States of New England became so manifest, that the eminent 
statesmen who represented those States made complaint of 
the wrong being done in the construction and operation 
of the treaty and the methods of the Governments of Great 
Britain and Canada in violating it by refusing to give the 
American ships the same privileges for American goods, by 
insisting on the qualification that though American ships 
had a right by treaty to come into that land and into those 
waters upon equal privileges this could only be enjoyed pro- 
vided they were carrying Canadian goods. Of course, under 
this provision we would never have American goods com- 
pete with those of Britain. 

I invite the attention of my eminent friends, the dis- 
tinguished Senators from New England, who must have 
heard something of this matter, and, being learned men, 
probably will recall the incident that then it was that Mr. 
Cleveland, as President of the United States, on August 23, 
1888, sent a message to this body in which he advised 
retaliatory legislation against the governments that had 
produced this wrong and committed this unfair adjustment 
and this proposed division based only upon the proviso of 
American ships carrying Canadian produce. There in that 
message it is that President Cleveland says: 

To promise equality and then in practice make it conditional 
upon our vessels doing “Canadian business” instead of their 
own, is to fulfill a promise with but a shadow of performance. 

I acknowledge this treaty copy and message of President 
Cleveland as coming to me from that eminent New York 
statesman—officer of government—Hon. Lewis Nixon, of New 
York. 

Will my able friends from New England not realize that 
there will be the exact repetition under this treaty with the 
exact clause? What manner under this treaty, I beseech 
you, have you of enforcing this treaty. You cannot proceed 
against Canada for the treaty is made by Great Britain; you 
cannot proceed against Great Britain, because Great Britain 
will announce, “ While I am a party to the treaty the pro- 
visions of it, gentlemen of the United States, are your own 
making.” Mr. President, I am calling attention to these 
provisions that you may realize, sir, that this promise on 
which the honorable advocates for the treaty dwell and rely, 
has for performance, to use the words of President Cleve- 
land, a mere shadow upon which to rest.” 

Mr. President, I then call attention that, under this pe- 
culiar treaty, there is no provision of penalty. My dis- 
tinguished friend from North Dakota [Mr. Frazer] than 


‘whom there is no more diligent or abler representative of 


the farmers in any legislative body advocated this treaty as 
a boon to the Dakota farmers, I beseech him and you all to 
see for the first time of legislative experience a treaty pro- 
posed that does not contain one single phrase of forfeiture. 

In this treaty only can be found the absence of any state- 
ment authorizing the forfeiture or the ending of the clauses 
in the event of their disobedience or evading. How skillful 
were these eminent advocates of the British Empire! How 
splendidly guardful they were of their interests as against 
American welfare! Mr. President, if the plain and profane 
prayers of a Senator of the United States could be heard in 
the great celestial portals of the Divine, I would register 
mine that American representatives at some time could dis- 
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close the same form of patriotism and devotion to the in- | he was on the eve of negotiating a treaty, and does he ask 


terests of their country that the eminent representatives 
of Great Britain always display to theirs. 

Now, Mr. President, if it be—the eminent Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La FoLLETTE] are interested in the question of power 
on this phase they base their insistence upon the treaty, 
may I not say to those able Senators and also to my emi- 
nent friend the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], 
whose treatises upon this treaty generally will not be ex- 
celled by any speech, however complete, which may be 
delivered by any Senator, I recall to all Senators intrigued 
by the word power that I asserted when the Senator from 
Michigan and I were exchanging views upon this question 
in previous debates that if this were a power question and 
one wherein our distinguished President’s interest lay, then, 
sir, I asserted that it was not necessary there be a treaty 
as a treaty, but in preserving what he feels his locality 
should enjoy in the distribution of power from the water 
which is the mutual water of their geography. All could 
be assured by a contract agreement. 

I assert now that if this power privilege were the only 
interest, that could be arranged by an ordinary agreement 
between Ontario and New York. But, sir, here I invite you 
to attend that while my able friend from Michigan, the 
able Senator from Wisconsin, and others have asserted that 
a treaty was necessary, and that it had to be brought about 
by a treaty, I respond and rejoin that the reason of the 
sovereign treaty was for other reasons and not the question 
of power. Why? Because there was something more seri- 
ous, more sovereign of which Britain had to be assured in 
the protection of an ultimate interest she saw likely to arise 
by which in this profound document she creates a respon- 
sibility of my country that sacrifices her sovereignty to the 
uses and benefits that will come to the British Empire of 
the things she dreams upon. 

Now, sir, to demonstrate that I am justified that these 
measures of power could have been brought about if it 
were mere power as issue by a mere agreement, I call your 
attention, sir, that this is what Canada did herself, and this 
is what Britain did herself when Britain reversed the situ- 
ation, sir, and gave to the United States a portion of the 
land in the Niagara River and conceded it to the United 
States for the purpose of commerce and the construction of 
a lighthouse. In that instance did Britain demand a treaty, 
sir, when she was obtaining a benefit from us? 

Not at all. She promptly proceeded by a protocol of 1850 
and thus by that ordinary contract she ceded the Niagara 
River and the island locations to the United States, and 
made a condition that the United States when in possession 
should build a lighthouse in the form as described. It was 
recognized by this Government that such conduct should 
only call for a mere ordinary agreement, and Congress pro- 
ceeded to make an appropriation carrying out the agree- 
ment between Canada and Ontario, and the United States 
and New York. Therefore, by this precedent of Canada and 
Great Britain herself, it is sufficient to see that if it was only 
an arrangement of power, an ordinary agreement between 
the parties, long adhered to as a custom, could have been 
but duplicated. : 

The present President of the United States well under- 
Stood that to be the custom and saw that to be the custom, 
for he wrote a letter while Governor of the State of New 
York to the then distinguished President of the United 
States touching this advance treaty. He wrote a letter to 
the then President of the United States, Herbert Hoover, 
in which he said, on July 11, 1931: 

My Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: While I have no official advices, I hear 


that you have assumed to appoint the American plenipotentiaries, 
etc., to negotiate with Canada a St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 


I beseech you to note that the now President of the 
United States said “I note you are about to negotiate a 
treaty.” The then Governor of New York called attention 
to the suggestion of the waterways and the potentiality of 
power. Then he said in this letter, though he had pre- 
viously called attention of the then President, that he knew 


to have in the treaty a provision respecting this power? 
Does he ask to have such written into this sovereign docu- 
ment as if it were a consideration of great eternity in the 
sublime creation of God? No; the then Governor, conscious 
of what had transpired between New York and Canada 
often, and between Canada and this neighboring country 
frequently, said: 

I am certain that there are no problems relating to the de- 
velopment of this great project in the interest of commerce 
and domestic welfare which cannot easily be solved by the 
mutual cooperation of the Governments of the United States and 
of the State of New York working in conjunction with our 
Canadian neighbors. 

Does our distinguished official see a new treaty to be pro- 
vided? Does he intimate it need go ina treaty? With the 
Empire of Great Britain? Not a word to that effect. To 
the contrary he concludes by calling attention that there 
are no problems on this question that cannot be settled 
by mere mutual cooperation and adjustment—between 
whom? The Empire of Great Britain? Not at all. Be- 
tween the Governments of the United States and the State 
of New York and the Canadian neighbor, not the British 
Empire. 

When, sir, has it become necessary that a sovereign 
treaty, with all the implications of a grave and serious docu- 
ment, fraught with undescribed possibilities and possible 
imagined dangers, should be necessary merely to divide the 
respective power running along a transmission line, so many 
kilowatts to one and so many kilowatts to another? 

Therefore, I repeat, had there been only power it could 
have been done by arrangement; but there were beneath all 
of this maneuver for treaty obligation some serious, undis- 
closed design harbored in the brain and in the heart and 
in the hope of our honorable rivals; it was for something 
other than electric power that our rivals could enjoy, as I 
have heretofore pointed out. 

Am I not right in this conclusion, I ask our able friend 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye]? I ask him to recall that in 
a speech he delivered, unconscious of its effect as he was, he 
quoted from what I have cited that this whole adjustment 
could be done by an arrangement, and while he quoted in 
his very able speech he in some manner surrendered all con- 
tention of necessity of treaty as the needed method of 
compact for power or transportation. 

I now come to ask the question, Why all the peculiar 
superimposed gravity of this treaty, and why is it written 
in such terms that it cannot be corrected, as if there were 
some necessity that exacted it? We remember that text in 
Hamlet, do we not, when the eminent one said to Horatio: 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

I therefore bring the discussion of the eminent Senator 
of Canada, Senator Casgrain. As the eminent Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VanpEenserc] correctly stated the other day, 
he had heretofore opposed the treaty in the Canadian Senate. 
He is now, at this later date, making a speech to the Kiwanis 
Club at Montreal, and proceeds to urge ratification of the 
treaty, and proceeds to give his reasons why now he is sup- ` 
porting a treaty which heretofore he denounced while on 
the floor as a Canadian Senator. He was addressing him- 
self, mark you, sir, to that which we were discussing in the 
American Senate at the same time, the ratification of the 
treaty. Keep in mind, Senators, that Canada has never 
ratified this treaty. With that shrewdness that ever accom- 
panies a movement of the masters of the British Empire, 
Canada does not approve the treaty. She postpones its 
consideration. She is conscious of the possibility of this body 
refusing to ratify, and she is prepared, by her situation, to 
submit, of course, a substitute treaty, as was done seven 
times in the Hay-Pauncefote discussion in this body. So 
Canada does not approve the treaty. If she had, and we 
then disapproved it by withholding our approval, it would be 
the end; by withholding her approval she leaves it open for 
her, when we had defeated it because of its injustice to us, 
that she may, by eliminating one or two phrases which were 
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made the basis of our repudiation, submit it again as 
another treaty. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Davis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield, 

Mr. LONG. I hope the Senator from Illinois will not sug- 
gest the possibility or feasibility, that through a defeat of 
this treaty the emissaries of Great Britain and Canada will 
come back to negotiate another treaty with us, because if 
they do they will probably get the better of Chicago. Every 
time they come back they get more. 

I invite the attention of the Senator from Illinois to the 
fact that when they came here to negotiate this treaty we 
were given no consideration—and my friend, the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrerertcH], will bear me out. 
They were not expected to get anything like as much as they 
got as the result of the negotiations; but when they went 
back home, as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] read 
the other day, they were heralded through the Canadian 
and British press as having received many times more than 
they were sent to get, and it was said that they had “ brought 
home the bacon.” I hope the senior Senator from Illinois 
will not suggest the possibility of them ever coming back 
again, because there is no telling what they might get on 
another occasion. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am anxious to yield to my 
eminent colleagues on both sides of the Chamber, but I am 
in honor bound, in faith to my friends who are for the 
treaty, not to consume all the time of the allotted day and 
since I must yield to others if I yield to one, though I would 
welcome interruptions gladly otherwise and would give them 
the proper attention they deserve, yet I fear it would con- 
sume so much time that I would be most unfair in my ar- 
rangement that I myself proposed to our honorable oppo- 
nents in discussion of the pending treaty. 

I now read, and ask the attention of the Senator from 
Louisiana. I reply to him that it is not at all unlikely that 
Canada or the British Empire will produce and present some 
other treaty; but I wish to say that in my opinion there is 
very little hope that, under the present administration, a 
treaty containing such provisions as sacrifice the sovereignty 
of this our Republic of America as was agreed upon by 
previous administration will ever be adopted by a successive 
one. 

But, I now return and make connection of this speech of 
the eminent Senator delivering this address at Canada; and 
I hope the Senator from Louisiana will find it agreeable to 
listen attentively. I have some information for him. 

Mr. LONG. I will. 

Mr. LEWIS. Senator Casgrain, who has made his ad- 
dress in the Canadian Senate opposing this treaty, is de- 
livering this address I refer to at noontime in Canada. While 
we are debating this treaty here in the Senate, he delivers 
this address, in which he says: 

The St. Lawrence seaway project is not only an economic ab- 
surdity, but also cloaks, under the terms of the treaty now await- 
ing ratification by Canadian and United States governing bodies, 
suspected hidden motives on the part of Uncle Sam, which may 
have as the end in view, ultimate exercise of American jurisdic- 
tion over the Canadian territory through which the planned 
waterway would run. 

Then, continuing, the Senator from Canada added: 


I have always been opposed to this international waterway, but 
now I must confess I am somewhat in a quandary, for, after read- 
ing the almost incredible terms of the treaty, I ask myself: Would 
I be justified in continuing my opposition to it, seeing that under 
this treaty, Uncle Sam actually obligates himself 


Obligates himself— 


to the spending of hundreds of millions of his good dollars on 
works in Canadian territory, in which Canadian labor and Ca- 
nadian materials are to be solely employed. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may we have the attention of 
the Senator from Michigan? I am going to ask my col- 
league to reread that statement to the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG., Mr. President, it will be entirely un- 
necessary. I have heard it; and if, between the two Senators 
on the other side, the entire afternoon is used up, I shall not 
even be able to answer. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have sought, myself, to prevent that con- 
sumption. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is correct; he has; but 
he has had no cooperation. 

Mr. LEWIS. I may say to the Senator from Louisiana 
that a few days ago I called the attention of the able Sen- 
ator from Michigan to the fact that there was something of 
this kind that I intended to present to the Senate; and, 
knowing his assiduity, his diligence, and his industry on this 
great question, he no doubt sought the information and 
acquainted himself with the contents. 

I, however, desire to read one further feature. 

Says this Canadian Senator: 

I do not know, but I say frankly I cannot understand why he 
(Uncle Sam) is so ready to shovel dollars by the hundreds of 
Millions into Canada, as is now proposed, if he is not planning 


to hold possession in some way of the works those dollars will 
represent. 


And then, after speaking of the vast sum we are giving 
away to Canada, and of the reasons for changing his opin- 
ion, he says the St. Lawrence River seaway is a much 
greater proposition than the Panama Canal. 

Ask any shipowner— 


He says— 


if it would be worth while for sea-going vessels to ply inland. 
They have far less accommodation and far greater weight than 
lake vessels, and, as competent shipping authorities estimated that 
it would take 52 days for a ship to come over from any European 
port, steam up the waterway and through inland waters to Chi- 
cago, or Duluth, and to go back to the European port again, it is 
easy to see that it could never pay. * * The idea might go 
over all right with a public body or with a government, but it 
never could with any sane people. 


This, sir, is the expression of the Senator from Canada. 

My able friend, the Senator from Michigan, whose leader- 
ship in behalf of this treaty has in many respects led the 
discussion, called attention the other day to the fact that 
the Premier of Canada, Premier Bennett, had remarked 
upon the disadvantages of this treaty as a reason why he 
was not quite sure whether he was quite for it. I beg to 
call attention to what the eminent Premier of Canada really 
did say. I depart to say “eminent”, as Premier Bennett 
is the peer and superior to his predecessors in all states- 
manship. I read a part of his speech. 

First he calls attention, sir, to the fact that we are to 
pay all these funds for the International Rapids section, 
that the joint board of our Army engineers pledges $215,- 
492,000, and, then, sir, that the treaty provides further— 
and, hark you, sir, listen to this, the gleeful speech of the 
conquering Canadian Premier, through his astute representa- 
tive, Minister Herridge: 

Insofar as ts possible in respect to the works to be constructed 
by the Commission, the parts thereof within Canadian territory, 
or an equivalent portion of the total of the works, shall be exe- 
cuted by Canadian engineers and Canadian labor and with 
Canadian material. 

And then, sir, may I read to you what the eminent Premier 
5 has further to say upon the subject. I quote his 
speech: 

On July 18, 1932, this eminent representative speaks of 
the subject, and says: 

The United States will meet the entire cost of these river works. 
But in respect to the river works lying on the Canadian side of 
the boundary Canadian engineers, Canadian workmen, and Cana- 
dian materials alone will be employed, 

Upon completion— 


Says he— 
all river works on the Canadian side of the international boundary 
will be owned, maintained, and controlled by Canada. 

First, sir, behold, he calls attention to the fact that we 


pay for everything, and then everything is to be owned by 
Canada. Then, continues the eminent Premier: 


Compatible with the paramount obligation to safeguard our 
(Canada’s) sovereign rights, the treaty insures a minimum of 


1934 


financial outlay by Canada. The estimated net cost to the 
Dominion arising out of new capital expenditure will be less than 

How we could cry out, Oh, that we had had American 
diplomats in that contest—who remembered, as the Cana- 
dian statesmen remembered, the ‘paramount obligation to 
safeguard our sovereign rights.“ 

Get that, sir: All of Canada, $40,000,000. We pay $215,- 
500,000 in one item, and it is estimated, sir, from three hun- 
dred and fifty to five hundred million in another; and all 
that Canada is to pay, according to her eminent premier, 
altogether, if she pays any cent anywhere at any time for 
her own interest and profit of hundreds of millions will be 
$40,000,000, to which she is in no wise obligated under the 
treaty, as her payment is altogether contingent and de- 
pendent upon the State of New York paying a certain sum, 
if she will ever agree to do so. And this compact of 
America’s undoing is the treaty brought to you to be ratified 
in the name of America! 

Mr. President, I must move rapidly on, because I am con- 
scious of the fact that much time has been taken; but it 
was necessary that I might make clear the position which we 
take and the reasons for it, apart from all of the questions, 
I may say, in respect of the lesser matter of the hope of 
some reduced cost of transportation, the hope of some mat- 
ter of power in the future that is yet unborn, of generations 
not yet come to life. 

Mr. President, I refer you for a moment, sir, to the 
home where I live, and its interests. I beseech the Senators 
to indulge me while I say my eminent colleague [Mr. 
DrerericH] has so thoroughly, fully, and wholly presented 
the whole interests of the drainage district, the waterway, 
and of Chicago, that it is not necessary for anyone to 
make further allusion; but I must explain why I have not 
alluded to the subject. Chicago is my home. The city and 
State has often honored me beyond all my deserts. 

I was one of the counsel for the State and the drainage 
district before the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the litigation alluded to by the able Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brown] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. LA FoLLETTE]. Part of that opinion I regard as ad- 
verse to my ccntention and opposed to justice. It is contrary 
to my arguments and, like any other defeated lawyer, I 
do not take it easily; yet I would not leave the impression 
upon my honorable colleagues that I was still contesting 
for my own legal position, and warring against the treaty 
as something of resentment against a defeat in court, and 
that I am still arguing my lawsuit here in this body, and 
seeking to have it repair my wrong and heal my wound by 
defeating a treaty that reenacts the legal court opinion 
part of which was adverse to my contention. 

It was for that reason that I would refuse to allude to 
the subject; and therefore at this time I only make this 
observation—I do not refer to the opinion other than this: 
It specifically provides that it only decides the question of 
the diversion under the circumstances presented. It refuses 
to pass upon the question of the amount of water necessary 
to go forward for the purpose of making the American 
waterway by way of the Mississippi. It calls attention to 
that question as one for Congress, and it does not assume 
to pass upon it. 

But, sir, there is a phase about the matter that ought 
not to be overlooked. The city of Chicago is not petition- 
ing this honorable body to give it some special advantage 
in allowing it an extra volume of water for the drainage 
of its own lawful uses. It presents to this body that which 
it presented to history. If its waters should be so con- 
taminated that typhoid fever will result, as has been shown 
in the past, it is not only in the great city of approaching 
5,000,000 people where lives are desolated, babies strangled 
in their birth, and mankind strewn. throughout the side- 
walks in a plague; but passenger trains passing through 
that part of the continent from coast to coast—motors 
of travel and private touring cars passing through and 
over become infected, necessarily, and become carriers of 
the typhoid. Through the very water they drink, the very 
life they lead, the food they feed upon, from coast to coast 
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of our country, our citizens become subject to the trans- 
mission of this dire malady. 

It cannot be said to be, as eminent Senators have alluded 
to it, “ purely local”, any more than cholera at the Pacific 
coast, or yellow fever in the home of our friend from 
Louisiana [Senator Lone], or on the Atlantic coast, could be 
said to be wholly local, when transmitted, as we know, by 
every method understood by science. It is to avoid this 
result, and to secure the protection of the whole land and 
the whole people, that our people are asking consideration 
in behalf of this water temporarily, while the other greater 
matters are under consideration, and we hope construction. 
I make that allusion at this time so that it may be seen that 
it is not upon that that we rest. 

I now ask my fellow Senators from the agricultural States 
to hear me. If the construction of the treaty by the able 
Senators from the wheat States be the correct one, it would 
provide an outlet for three States described by my able 
friend from Nebraska, but for all of these States bordering 
the Lakes, the intermediate States, those producing corn 
and wheat and rye, the States manufacturing production— 
where would they be? So very far away that they would 
have no recourse at all. These particular States would have 
as their outlet the American waterway, which we insist must 
be built from the Great Lakes to the sea, but which this 
enterprise of Canada now proposed would completely choke 
to its end and slay to its eternal death. 

I then call attention to the other fact. I come to that 
which was hidden beneath all this discussion. The Ameri- 
can route sends all of these benefits sought under the Cana- 
dian treaty to all our people, and all through the continent 
of America. We do not touch any foreign country or awaken 
to ourselves the danger of a conflict arising, first, from dis- 
puted construction and then, sir, from conflict leading to 
enmity. ; 

Nothing is so dangerous to this land as a conflict over a 
boundary or concerning a boundary or between those who 
live on the boundary. What do we mean by this daring we 
approach? We see nations go to war, sacrifice their chil- 
dren in millions, their treasure in billions, over the mere 
matter of a line that divides one nation from the other, and 
we are on the eve again of projecting a dispute between our 
Nation and the British Empire over a boundary when we 
build a waterway in Canada and Canada is allowed to take 
sovereignty over our property in the United States. Have 
we forgotten? Is our memory so short? Do we not recall 
how near to war we were over the boundary of Maine? 
That is not without the memory of the eminent Senators 
from New England. I say to those from the far West, can 
they forget how near to conflict we were over the mere 
boundary line of Oregon? Are we going to permit this situa- 
tion now before us to drive us into the torturing uncertainty. 
of a conflict every time any question arises as to the con- 
struction and application or enforcement of this treaty? 

I could show that with previous treaties we had a similar 
situation. But I may come nearer home. If Senators will 
pardon a personal reference, I participated, in an insignifi- 
cant way, let us say, when there was the boundary dispute 
between Alaska and Great Britain, when I participated in 
an incidental place with the eminent men who were the 
commissioners; but we came very near to conflict, and with 
great difficulty composed that dispute in the commission at 
London, after danger was lighting the horizon. I invite the 
attention of Senators to these matiers in order that they 
may realize how unnecessary it is for us to duplicate this 
course in a process of a treaty swelling with the portent of 
just such similar dangers. 

Mr. President, as I bring this phase of the discussion to a 
conclusion, I ask, what is the reason why these eminent in- 
terests are seeking to possess the canal, and from the canal 
down to the Lakes, and to own the Lakes? I invite attention 
to the fact that the University of Toronto has, through its 
eminent dean of the law, been sending out communications 
to the different heads of governments and heads of people 
and heads of institutions of the United States, pointing out 
how Lake Michigan, while, it is true, an American lake 
now, is, nevertheless, connected with and is a part of a 
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general waterway which makes it as much the property of 
Canada as of the United States; and for that reason, as 
submitted by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], that 
it draws its water from a watershed which may be con- 
nected, one way or another, by Lake Huron and Lake Erie 
and other lakes, out into the St. Lawrence and different dis- 
tricts of rain precipitation. 

Therefore, by this interlocking connection in some form 
or other, either by the waters beneath or the waters above 
or the atmosphere surrounding it all, Canada should own 
the Lakes. I ask why not the Mississippi River; also, by that 
same bewildering logic, and why not the Atlantic Ocean? 

Therefore, Mr. President, I will have the argument of the 
learned officer of the Canadian law institute printed—along 
the arguments on the reservation proposed as to Lake Michi- 
gan—as an American water, solely American. 

Mr. President, there must be some reason for this great 
interest in Lake Michigan, as contended for by the ad- 
vocates of British procedure. Therefore, I come to the 
final thing which has excited so much interest. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota and the Senator from Nebraska, 
and some Senators on my side of the Chamber, have gurgled 
gutturals of amusement in the intimation that I in a pre- 
vious speech offered attacking this treaty, pointed out how 
the fact our honorable rivals when they own land in 
America, and own the streams by which we claim the owner- 
ship of the lake, in the event of trouble between our country 
and any other country would result in our being in the 
serious position of having the commercial ships of Britain, 

lying in American waters, quickly converted into war vessels 
which could stay the power of America as a neutral and 
prevent her shipment of her products to any one of the 
conflicting powers, or any one of the contesting combatants, 
whoever they might be. We could at once be blockaded 
from the full shipment of American commerce, providing 
Britain should happen to be an ally of one of those in con- 
flict, or in sympathy with them. 

Is this unusual? Does this strike my friends as being 
remarkable? Where is their history? Is that not what 
Britain absolutely did when we undertook to send out Amer- 
ican vessels from New York during the World War? Did 
they not, our ships, have to be piloted and convoyed by 
British vessels and examined, and did it not bring this 
country very near to war with England before we had de- 
clared any war with Germany? It was because of that that 
we were in war with Germany, for when these ships were 
taken in this position, they were then treated as being 
English ships carrying supplies, and Germany regarded it 
as a violation of the laws of neutrality, and a direct viola- 
tion of her rights. Germany’s action toward our ships was 
because of the action Great Britain took—which she could 
take again within what she felt were her rights—particularly 
equipped to do so if she has the privilege on our soil—she 
has pledged for in this treaty. 

Eminent Senators regarded that observation of mine as 
drawing on an imagined prospect—impossible of experience. 
They forgot that in the days before we entered the war a 
few of us, if I may include myself, stood on the floor of 
this body advising this body that we were drifting to war 
by doing just such things casually, without considering the 
seriousness of our undertaking. 

I invite my opponents to consider what was the final re- 
sult of this conduct which led us to war—a result that only 
regret and sympathy can condone. A short while ago, 
while we were debating here on this floor, my eminent com- 
patriots found it amusing that I should have suggested that 
there was danger in our allowing an enemy, not of us, but of 
some other country that is at war with us, or with some 
other country with which they had connection, to embarrass 
us by having possession of our waters, with our consent. 
Since our fellow Senators did not note that they would have 
their ships within our waters, as within their rights; where- 
as as to these others who might approach American waters 
through American streams could be regarded as opponents, 
and we could withhold them from entering the United States 
from the Atlantic. 
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While we are discussing this question, the admirals of 
Britain met over in Britain, and we gather from a special 
bit of information that the British admirals on March 4, 
conferring with Australian and New Zealand naval authori- 
ties, have remapped their complete naval strategy. Of 
course, Mr, President, it will be remember that this was 
intimated now and then to be because of our new naval 
construction bill. I will not charge that against Britain. I 
will charge that her officers were merely looking to the pres- 
ervation of their own. 

The Reynolds’ Weekly, a Sunday newspaper, speaks of the 
conference of the British admirals conferring with Australian 
and New Zealand naval authorities at the Singapore naval 
base. It asserts the British Admiralty expects a conflict be- 
tween the United States and Japan, and asserts that Britain 
could not be a neutral in view of her alliance and com- 
mercial understandings with Japan. She will have to main- 
tain a fleet in the Pacific to protect her interests. As the 
Panama Canal would be closed, Britain must establish a 
half-way house. 

I ask, sirs, Where is the half-way house? Where is the 
half-way house if this treaty is ratified by America? I 
answer, It is Lake Michigan of the United States of America! 

The Reynolds’ Weekly further says that a British squadron 
could not be regarded as a menace; that it would only be in 
a position to rush either to Australia or to Hawaii, or what- 
PeR logran would be necessary as their interests would 

ctate. 

Ah, Mr. President, is it not Job, of the Holy Scriptures, 
who says? 

The thing which I greatly feared is come upon me. 


Here, Mr. President, I beg to say that Sir Frederick Whyte, 
of the Foreign Service of Britain, in a speech in Boston, 
Mass., of late calls attention to the conflict which is inevi- 
table between the United States and certain other lands. He 
draws a deduction and warns this country of giving up the 
Philippines, telling us we are bound to be in a conflict, and 
invites our attention to the position that Britain will have 
to take in the event of conflict between this country and one 
of her friends wherein she will be compelled to be a neutral. 

Where are the eminent Senators, Mr. President; where 
are the scholarly gentlemen, with some precedent in the past 
to guide their minds, with some affection and love for their 
country, who do not realize what all this means? It may 
be said by some that these are fears which are not well 
founded. My honored colleague, Senator DIETERICH, called 
attention in a masterly address on this floor how our recent 
officers of the Government, the representatives of the War 
Department, in early and later day pointed out why they 
devised the scheme of interconnecting the waterways of the 
United States, and proclaimed that such would be necessary 
for the defense of the United States in the future surely in 
the event of conflict which they say would be inevitable: 
But here I ask attention for a moment to what is more 
inviting as complete proof of their far-sighted vision. 

Senators will have before them in a few days, as I read 
in the press, a proposition from our distinguished President 
looking to some arrangement as to the reciprocity of treaties 
respecting the import of goods from foreign countries and 
the export of our goods to some of those countries. We are 
informed that the measure is to be brought before us, and we 
will be called upon for very deep consideration of it. 

In the meantime, while we are debating the adoption of 
this treaty giving to Canada great privileges and the vast 
sums of billions of money of the United States, territory 
and sovereignty of America, and while we are doing so there 
is met in London the representatives who are called the 
conservative force. I must call the Senate’s attention to 
what it is they proceed to do with more definiteness. They 
meet in London and prepare a bill which is directed against 
the United States, and possibly against Japan. This is 
sponsored by reactionary Tories, those who are not in close 
sympathy with us. It is significant, because it suggests the 
policy which the Government may adopt as a protective 
measure. It is a measure against the currency of the United 
States, 
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My eminent friend the able Senator, the Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. Prrrman], on Saturday 
before we adjourned was compelled to expose a situation as 
to our currency in the form which was embarrassing to some 
of our officials in foreign lands. I invite attention to the 
proposition that is made, and I read from the editorial sec- 
tion of the New York Times of Sunday, January 21, 1934, 
under the heading “ Tory Dumping Bill Is Aimed at United 
States”, as follows: 

It was indicated a month ago that Britain would use the tariff 
rather than her foreign-exchange machinery if action of any sort 
became necessary because of the devalued dollar, President 
Roosevelt's latest announcement concerning the dollar and the 
setting up of an American stabilization fund has not caused— 

Then we will omit the statement as to what it has caused. 


But it is quite evident the British fear some sort of economic 
tussle with the United States and are devising ways of meeting it. 
Hints to that affect have come this week both from Prime Minister 
MacDonald and from 3 of Agriculture Maj. Walter Elliott. 

TRS PEIR ON S PDEA t Seaham Harbour, to his constitu- 
d: “External troubles may still arise 

Yes! And my eminent colleagues here find it dificult to 
understand when I point out the dangers of allowing them 
to give away that which they have a duty to hold, and how 
the very eminent representatives of the Admiralty of Eng- 
land point out the necessity of Britain having a middle 
ground, a halfway house, which, as I say, would be Lake 
Michigan, and when I state to your honorable body, quoting 
the line familiar to us all, when Horatio addresses Hamlet: 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

You see what I meant as the real reason for this imperial 
sovereign treaty, pledging the soil and sovereignty of Amer- 
ica to a foreign foe, and that it was a mere pretense to make 
of power running along a transmission line, while it sputters 
its little spark of possibility in behalf of New England homes 
to be lighted and that this light process was the object 
of a great treaty between the King of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and so forth, and the United States of America, 

Mr. President, the Senate has been very indulgent with 
me. I have presented reasons why we have opposed the 
treaty, upon ground other than a mere local consideration. 

I have no purpose now of proceeding farther along the 
lines of merely extending further the premises and conclu- 
sions which I have presented here. I propound, as I con- 
clude this discussion, the single inquiry: Where is the reason 
for this treaty now? Where is the justification for it in the 
present time? Where is the demand for it? 

We are cutting off the volume of production of the Amer- 
ican farmers. Reducing them one half. We own the trans- 
portation of our own country, and it is by vote that the 
citizen dictates his own terms of shipment. We have 
power all over the land by water that comes from every 
direction. We have everything in the world that could be 
suggested by this treaty and those who profess to prophesy 
of benefit in their imagination and dream. 

What is the reason for the expenditures under the treaty 
when there is and will be a Treasury indebtedness of $30,000,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000,000, where heavy taxes are to be laid 
upon our people, more crushing than the shoulders of mortal- 
ity can bear, that we should add $500,000,000 more of a burden 
to our people for a gift to another people, however well we 
wish them, to whom we owe nothing in the world for which 
to make such a grant? And in connection with it, to open 
the portals of our own land to the entrance of those who 
in an hour of serious embarrassment could involve our 
whole Nation in its destruction. Yet this sort of thing to 
be undertaken without reason, without excuse, and hasten 
as if the very empire of one land was dictating to the 
republic of another for its salvation instead of its destruction. 

Mr. President, this is our country; this is our Republic. 
This, your country, today as government is the model of all 
nations of the earth. Her example is the symbol of hope to 
discouraged government. As friend she guides the perplexed 
nations of the confused world. She has risen to her splen- 
dor by deeds of immortality. This your Nation has repeated 
the miracle of the Master—from the granary of our gen- 
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erous heart we have fed the hungry of the world lined upon 
the shores of time. We are the one people of all the earth 
who sent the children of their land to die that the children 
of other lands might live. 

This Nation has fulfilled every mission demanded of her 
by all mankind. Then, sir, we ask what is the meaning of 
our official sons in effort to sacrifice their own Nation and 
surrender it to what would reduce its power, then destroy its 
eminence? The issue here is the single question: Are you for 
your country or against it? 

Mr. President, this America is our homeland. We seek to 
take no rights from any people. We deny the right of any 
people to take our rights from us. On this we stand. I sum- 
mon my fellow citizens when I demand: 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 


Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 


Sirs, in the consideration of this treaty in this fateful 
hour, we salute the colors of our country and turn to our 
Nation with a prayer, God save the State” and guide this 
honorable United States Senate. 

I thank the Senate for its courtesy to me. 

Mr. VANDENBERG obtained the floor. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I ask the Senator 
from Iowa if he will delay making the suggestion. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I withdraw the point. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, it would be very un- 
fair for me to take anything more than a few moments of 
the time of the Senate, because I have heretofore spoken at 
considerable length on the question of the pending treaty, so 
I rise only for one or two specific purposes, and I shall speak 
very briefly. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, to the able Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis] that I could conceive of no more com- 
plete presentation of the treaty opposition than has been 
made by my eloquent friend the senior Senator from IIlinois. 
By no further stretch of the imagination could the case be 
more strongly presented. I say “by no further stretch of 
the imagination because it seems to me that my eloquent 
friend has already stretched imagination to a point where 
there is no resiliency left. 

Mr. President, I rise primarily to present a series of peti- 
tions, semi-official in character, more than semi-official in 
their persuasiveness. I present contemporary petitions in 
behalf of the pending treaty signed on behalf of the State 
of California by Hon. James Rolph, Jr., Governor of Cali- 
fornia; signed on behalf of the State of Colorado by Gov. 
Edwin C. Johnson, and ex-Gov. Oliver H. Shoup; signed 
on behalf of the State of Idaho by Gov. C. Ben Ross and 
former Gov. H. C. Baldridge; signed on behalf of the State 
of Illinois by former Goy. L. L. Emmerson; signed on be- 
half of the State of Indiana by former Gov. James P. Good- 
rich; signed on behalf of the State of Iowa by former Gov. 
John Hammill; signed on behalf of the State of Kansas by 
the present Governor, Alf. M. Landon, and by former Govs, 
Clyde M. Reed and Henry J. Allen; signed on behalf of the 
State of Michigan by the present Governor, William A. 
Comstock, and by former Govs. Wilber M. Brucker and 
Alexander Groesbeck; signed on behalf of the State of Min- 
nesota by Gov. Floyd B. Olson and former Gov. Theodore 
Christianson; signed on behalf of the State of Montana by 
Gov. F. H. Cooney; signed on behalf of the State of Nebraska 
by Gov. Charles W. Bryan and former Gov. Arthur J. 
Weaver; signed on behalf of the State of North Dakota by 
Gov. William Langer and former Govs. George F. Shafer 
and R. A. Nestos; signed on behalf of the State of Ohio by 
the present Governor, George White, and by former Gov. 
Harry L. Davis; signed on behalf of the State of South Da- 
kota by former Gov. Warren Green; signed on behalf of the 
State of Wisconsin by Gov. A. G. Schmedeman and former 
Gov. Philip La Follette; and signed on behalf of the State 
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of Wyoming by acting and former Gov. A. M. Clark. There 
could not be a more important or authoritative spokesman- 
ship in behalf of the people of these Commonwealths. 

Mr. President, I ask that these petitions, which are in 
the form of letters from these executives may be printed 
in the Rzcorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCarran in the chair). 
Without objection, the petitions will be received, lie on the 
table, and be printed in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
the remarks of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I should like to say 
that, in addition to the Governors who have been listed in 
this roll call, the Congress has been similarly petitioned by 
Hon. Clyde L. Herring, Governor of the State of Iowa; Hon. 
Paul V. McNutt, Governor of the State of Indiana; Hon. 
I. C. Blackwood, Governor of the State of South Carolina; 
and by Hon. H. C. Kump, Governor of the State of West 
Virginia, in the same behalf. 

I doubt whether any more formidable challenge ever was 
laid at the bar of the Senate in behalf of the interest of 
so large a section of the American Union, and officially in 
behalf of so many States of the Union. It is a direct 
expression of the extent and depth of the feeling which 
exists respecting this great adventure, which, I think it is 
fair to say, is the greatest adventure which has challenged 
the imagination and the activity of the American people 
since another Roosevelt bisected Panama, 

Now, Mr. President, I reply only to two suggestions which 
were submitted by my eloquent friend from Illinois. I reply 
to those as being typical of the general argument. I reply 
to them with the feeling that in each of these two instances 
the case submitted by my able friend from Illinois is so 
utterly without foundation, so completely without justifica- 
tion, so typical of the entire fallacious argument in opposi- 
tion to the treaty that it is unnecessary to trespass upon the 
limited time remaining in this debate to pursue the matter 
beyond these two exhibits. All of these fictitious objections 
have been heretofore canvassed at great length and in my 
view wholly exploded by their impact with truth and fact. 

The first exhibit: My able friend says that we are giving 
billions of our money to Canada. Then he amplifies that 
general text repeatedly, discussing this project in minimum 
terms of an American investment of $500,000,000 and in 
maximum terms of one or more billion dollars; whereas in 
reality, when we come back to the authenticated facts as 
they lie at the bar of the Senate—facts authenticated, first, 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the 
War Department; facts authenticated, in the second place, 
by the President of the United States, whose word I decline 
to reject in testimony upon this proposition—we know from 
these official sources that the net cost over a term of years 
to the United States in respect to this enterprise will be a 
maximum of $150,000,000. The grand total of the cost of 
the entire enterprise will be less than $600,000,000; it will 
be in the neighborhood of $540,000,000. It seems to me al- 
most futile to repeat and reiterate the arithmetic which has 
been laid down so frequently. Our share is half; Canada’s 
share is half. Against those halved costs are credited the 
investments which already have been made by each of these 
great peoples in respect to this enterprise; for, let it be re- 
membered by the Senate, we are not talking about digging 
any new canal; we are talking solely about removing the 
last 40 impassable miles of 1,500 miles of waterway already 
open except for those 40 miles; and the credit which belongs 
to Canada, on the one hand, and the credit which belongs 
to the United States, on the other hand, in respect to the 
investment which has been made in the remainder of this 
great 1,500-mile stretch all stand to the credit of each; and 
our credit, when taken to our advantage, plus our credit for 
power, reduces the cost to us to $150,000,000 over a term of 
7 or 8 years which is required for construction. The Presi- 
dent of the United States submits a prospectus. I stand 
upon the President’s prospectus, even though gentlemen of 
his own party across the aisle may decline to do so. His 
prospectus says that this proposition has been laid out upon 
a long-range plan which involves an American expenditure 
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of $9,000,000 a year for every conceivable expense involved 
in connection with it. 

Why should Senators stand upon the floor and still tall 
about giving Canada half a billion dollars, one billion dol- 
lars, two billion dollars of American money, when the Presi- 
dent’s prospectus is—and I stand by it—that we are com- 
mitting ourselves to a long-range program involving 
$9,000,000 a year for the purpose of—what? For the pur- 
pose of unleashing 40,000,000 land-locked middle westerners, 

The Senator from Ilinois says that the condition of the 
Budget should “ give us pause” before we commit ourselves 
to any such expenditure. Give us pause in respect to an 
expenditure of $9,000,000 for a great undertaking of this 
nature, when on last Saturday the Senate never hesitated 
to appropriate $350,000,000 for a dubious experiment in be- 
half of cattle and cows in the United States! Fear of 
throwing the Budget out of balance! Who is responsible 
for the Budget, Mr. President, primarily? Not the Senator 
from Illinois or I. The President is primarily responsible 
for the Budget, and the President of the United States has 
expressed no fear respecting the final tragedy which may 
occur if he gets his way and is permitted to proceed to 
build this great seaway. I yield to none in my fidelity to 
sound Federal finance. But I decline to permit it to be 
used as an excuse to stop a great and profitable enterprise 
which will help to build a new prosperity out of which we 
can better pay our prodigal bills in other directions. 

Now I come to the other point to which I wish to advert. 
The Senator from Illinois says that we are not only giving 
our billions to Canada—which I submit we are not doing 
at all—but he also said we are giving the sovereignty and 
the soil of our Nation to a foreign foe. Mr. President, in the 
first place, I do not think when we are dealing with Canada 
that we are dealing with a foreign foe, by any vagary 
of the human mind, because anybody who can anticipate a 
martial conflict involving Canada and the United States can 
conceive the very end of civilization. However, I do not 
rest the proposition upon any such metaphysical basis as 
that. I submit that under the Rush-Bagot agreement, 
which is 115 years old, neither Canada nor the United States 
can invade the Great Lakes with a battleship or a cruiser 
or any other naval craft beyond the narrow limitations of 
that agreement. Furthermore, I submit that, since that 
agreement has withstood the assault of every vicissitude, 
even of a world war, for a century and more, it is, indeed, 
a late moment to begin worrying about whether or not the 
King of the British Empire is going to take Chicago. 

Under the treaty of 1909 every right in Lake Michigan 
which Canada and Great Britain would acquire under this 
new treaty exists today as the result of the terms of the 
treaty of 1909, and the only difference between those rights 
is that, in the one instance, they are revocable upon a year’s 
notice, while in the other instance they are irrevocable; and 
the rights which they possess on Lake Michigan are matched 
by our equally valuable reciprocal rights in the Welland 
Canal. Every hazard which is conjured here against this 
treaty for tomorrow and the day after exists at this moment, 
if there is any hazard at all, because the terminology in 
respect to navigation and British rights in Lake Michigan 
pertaining thereto is precisely the same under the pending 
treaty as it is under the treaty of 1909. With great respect, 
I brand this type of criticism as sheer self-serving hysteria. 

Mr. President, if there is any agency in this country— 
speaking now in terms of journalism—which has applied the 
microscope to every proposition submitted to the Congress 
which might in any remote degree endanger the sovereignty 
of the United States, particularly its sovereignty in respect 
to the British Empire, it is the Hearst press, and when the 
Hearst press in a great and courageous broadside says what 
I now read, I submit it confirms the absence of any legiti- 
mate fear upon this basis. I am reading from the New York 
American: 

The St. Lawrence waterway is a noble conception. Its ap 
ciation requires vision—the vision to see not only its immediate 
advantages, which are sufficient to justify it, but its immeasurable 
significance to the future greatness of the country and the busi- 
ness of its people. 
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The President has the right to ask for the ratification of this 
treaty. He is seconded by intelligent opinion throughout the 
country. 

Mr. President, I want now to submit a brief summary in 
a comparatively few sentences to bring together into a total 
the general situation as it appeals to me.after 10 years of 
intensive study and after 10 years of intensive loyalty to this 
great undertaking. 

Mr. President, the Senate’s impending decision is of vital 
importance to 40,000,000 American citizens in the land- 
locked Middle West. 

They ask for the privilege of reaching the sea. They ask 
for equality of access to the oceans and the markets of the 
world. 

I submit to Senators from the seaboard—Senators from 
States whose port facilities we of the Midwest have un- 
grudgingly taxed ourselves to help sustain and develop— 
that we have earned and that we deserve a parity of op- 
portunity in these respects. 

Why do they protect their oecan heritage so jealously? 
Do they not thereby concede the paramount importance of 
this facility? . 

And will they say to 40,000,000 of us in the fertile Great 
Lakes Basin—we who have cheerfully paid out our unselfish 
millions to serve their needs—will they say to us that we 
must never be unleashed to reach the sea? 

Do they demand of us that we shall forever be confined 
in this respect behind some 40 impassable miles of the St. 
Lawrence River out of 1,500 miles of navigable seaway, 
which already is developed by the gift of nature and the 
genius of man? 

It is unthinkable! 

The farmers of the midcontinent, for whom we solicitously 
pour out prodigal millions; yes, billions, in dubious relief 
adventures, speak through the united voice of all the major 
agricultural organizations of the Nation. In the name of 
their own intimate knowledge of their own best welfare, 
they demand this boon. 

Shall the Senate keep the word of promise to their ear 
and break it to their hope? 

Twenty-three great States of the Union, voluntarily join- 
ing and sustaining an official council of States, and 5 other 
States, speaking through past or present Governors, 28 in 
all, petition us in the name of their common welfare to give 
them justice in this matter of internal developments. They 
beg of us to give them their maritime rights. They ask for 
this seaway. They pray for this treaty. 

Shall we embrace excuses—excuses as differentiated from 
reasons—for declining to heed their prayer and to serve 
their need? 

Shall we decline an equal partnership with friendly 
Canada in the culmination of this greatest adventure since a 
former Roosevelt bisected Panama? The partnership puts 
us on even terms with Canada in the joint use of this 
common benediction. If we spurn the partnership, Canada 
can build a seaway of her own along this route—as un- 
answerably pointed out by the present President of the 
United States. A seaway of her own! 

Is it possible that the Senate of the United States intends 
to leave its own midcontinent to the mercy of this added 
handicap and hazard? Must we not only be denied justice 
at the hands of our own statesmanship but also suffer rela- 
tive jeopardy at the hands of wiser statesmanship else- 
where? I cannot accept prophesies of such an amazing 
Senate attitude. 

Shall Republican Senators desert the treaty in the face of 
a specific commitment to it in the Republican platform of 
1932, a commitment which involves a moral obligation upon 
every Republican Senator who did not specifically repudiate 
it, a commitment which was emphasized by the campaign 
activities of the Republican National Committee in the 
Middle West, a commitment which has back of it the hearty 
approval of three Republican Presidents? 

Shall Democratic Senators desert the treaty in the face of 
a specific commitment to it in the campaign pledges of its 
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own present President, and the persistently courageous sup- 
port which he gives to the project in the precise form in 
whicb it now impends? 

Is it rational to believe that we have been treacherously 
delivered to a bad bargain by these high authorities, that 
we have been flung to the innumerable dangers conjured by 
hostile domestic interests which know exactly what they 
want and why? 

It seems to me that any such beliefs would overtax 
credulity. 

Have we menaced the essential sovereignty of the Great 
Lakes and opened the heart of the Nation to alien attack? 

It is officially denied by the Department of State under 
two administrations and by counsels of elementary commo: 

Have we accepted unreliable estimates and thus exposed 
posterity to the burden of untold debt? 

It is officially denied by the Board of Rivers and Harbors 
Engineers who are no less competent to speak with finality 
upon this subject than upon all the other kindred matters in 
which the Senate accepts them as the last and most 
dependable word. 

Does the seaway promise economic utility and justifica- 
tion? Will it be used? 

Every official survey ever made in the last 20 years, plus 
the well-nigh universal testimony of experienced industrial- 
ists and agriculturists in the midcontinent, answers in the 
unequivocal affirmative. Only those respond in the nega- 
tive who simultaneously answer themselves by the expression 
of a parallel fear that their seaboard ports will seriously 
suffer from the vast amount of traffic which this new route 
will bear. 

Is railroad labor entitled to fear this competition after 
1942 when the seaway will be completed? 

It is not. The Interstate Commerce Commission tells us, 
upon its high responsibility, that the seaway will take up 
but a fraction of the increased demand for transportation 
facilities which will develop in the next 8 years. Mean- 
while it is an axiom that any contribution to the economic 
welfare of any great sector of the Nation is a contribution 
to the welfare of the whole—and the railroads are the first 
and ever-present partners in all enhanced prosperity. 

Is the power development inimical to the mass advantage 
of those American citizens in the immediate area concerned? 

Let every power authority in the great Empire State 
reply. From the Governor down, the chorus is unanimous; 
and even the Senators from New York who oppose this 
treaty for other reasons join in repudiating the implications 
raised against this section of the treaty. 

Mr. President, the accumulated force of all these contem- 
plations brings an exceedingly solemn challenge to the Sen- 
ate in this final hour. With great respect I submit that it 
is a desperately important decision which shall now be 
made. 

America’s greatest single natural resource is the stake— 
and along with it the welfare of 40,000,000 people. 

I beg of Senators to respond affirmatively, and to be hon- 
ored for their courage and their vision. 

Mr. President, the midcontinent must reach the sea! 

(The letters in the nature of petitions submitted by Mr. 
VANDENBERG and ordered to lie on the table are as follows:) 

STATE oF CALIFORNIA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Sacramento, March 2, 1934. 
To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

As Governor of the State of California, it is my pleasure and 
privilege to join with Governors of other States in earnestly peti- 
tioning that the seaway treaty with the Dominion of Canada, 
now pending ratification of the Senate, be accepted and that the 
necessary enabling legislation thereunder be enacted, to facilitate 
the early completion of the waterway between the Great Lakes and 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

The above-mentioned undertaking has been generally accepted 
for some considerable period of time as a means for transporta- 
tion of industrial and agricultural products, thereby benefiting 
both nations. 

I have been advised that this project has been accepted and 


mutually agreed upon by the United States of America and the 
Dominion of Canada, and is now ready for ratification as a non- 
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partisan project of national and international benefit, and an 
early ratification will fill a long-felt need in industrial and agri- 
cultural pursuits. 
With my compliments and every good wish, 
Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROLPH, JT. 
Governor of California. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, Governor of the sovereign State of California, unite in earnest 
petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending ratifi- 
cation in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that the 
necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted, to make pos- 
sible the early completion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, 
discussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing de- 
pression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national and 
international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a non- 
partisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of partisan- 
ship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement between 
two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same whole- 
some, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and inter- 
national benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international un- 
dertaking and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common 
need of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one 
great desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into 
the heart of the North American Continent. 

JAMES ROLPH, Jr., 
Governor of the State of California. 
Signed at Sacramento, Calif., 1934. 


DENVER, CoLo., March 8, 1934. 
CHARLES P. CRAIG, 
Executive Director Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
Meridian Mansion: 
Joining with others for immediate ratification St. Lawrence 
Treaty. 
>i Ep C. JoHNSON, Governor. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, Governor of the sovereign State of Colorado, unite in earnest 
petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending rati- 
fication in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that the 
necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted to make pos- 
sible the early completion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes ana the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented In this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing de- 
pression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of par- 
tisanship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement be- 
tween two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and 
international benefit. f 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international 
undertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common need 
of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one great 
desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into 
the heart of the North American Continent. 

Ep C. JOHNSON, 
Governor of the State of Colorado, 


Signed at Denver, Colo., 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, former Governor of the sovereign State of Colorado, unite in 
earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending 
ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that 
the necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted, to make 
possible the early completion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and Officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
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and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing 
depression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of parti- 
sanship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement be- 
tween two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and inter- 
national benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international un- 
dertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, for 
the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common need of 
a great body of American electorate, impelled by one great de- 
sire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall be opened 
to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into the 
heart of the North American Continent. 

OLIVER H. SHARP, 
Former Governor of the State of Colorado. 


Signed at Colorado Springs, Colo., March 8, 1934. 


Boise, InaHo, March 9, 1934. 
CHARLES P. CRAIG, 
Executive Director Seaway Treaty, Washington, D.C.: 

Convey my endorsement of seaway treaty to United States Sen- 
ate and President. 

C. Ben Ross, Governor. 
To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, Governor of the sovereign State of Idaho, unite in earnest 
petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending ratifica- 
tion in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that the 
necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted to make pos- 
sible the early completion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnesly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and p . The need remains urgent. The now existing de- 
pression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national and 
international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a non- 
partisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of partisan- 
ship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement between 
two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same whole- 
some, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and interna- 
tional benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international 
undertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common 
need of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one 
great desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall 
be opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base 
into the heart of the North American Continent. 

C. Ben Ross, 
Governor of the State of Idaho, 
Signed at Boise, Idaho, 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, former Governor of the sovereign State of Idaho, unite in 
earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending 
ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that 
the necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted to make 
possible the early completion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, 
discussed, and generally accepted as a major means for perma- 
nent industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The 
State represented in this petition has earnestly and officially 
demanded the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and indus- 
trial health and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The 
now-existing depression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of parti- 
sanship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement be- 
tween two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and 
international benefit. 

I demand the setting aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international un- 
dertaking and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common 
need of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one 
great desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall 
be opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base 
into the heart of the North American Continent. 

H. O. BALDRIDGE, 
Former Governor of the State of Idaho. 

Signed at Parma, Idaho, February 27, 1934. 

N.B.—By all means let us have the passage of the seaway 
treaty with Canada. It is most important to all our people— 
now is the time.—H. C. B. 


1934 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, former Governor of the sovereign State of Minois, unite in 
earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending 
ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that 
the necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted to make 
possible the early completion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, 
discussed, and generally d asa major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and ‘prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing 
depression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of par- 
tisanship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement 
between two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and 
international benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international 
und , and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common 
need of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one 
great desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall 
be opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base 
into the heart of the North American Continent. 


Louis L. EMMERSON, 
Former Governor of the State of Illinois. 
Signed at Mount Vernon, III., March 1, 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, former Governor of the sovereign State of Indiana, unite in 
earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada now pending 
ratification in the Senate be immediately accepted, and also that 
the necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted to make 
possible the early completion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift of the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing de- 
pression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of parti- 
sanship, and finally written intoa mutually fair agreement between 
two friendly nations should now be ratified in the same whole- 
some, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and inter- 
national benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international un- 
dertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, for 
the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common need 
of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one great 
desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into 
the heart of the North American Continent. 

JAMES P. GOODRICH, 
Ex-Governor of the State of Indiana. 


Signed at Winchester, February 26, 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, grecting: 

I, former Governor of the sovereign State of Iowa, unite in ear- 
nest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending 
ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that 
the necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted to make 
possible the early completion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift of the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing 
depression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic-reconstruction instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of par- 
tisanship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement be- 
tween two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and inter- 
national benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international 
undertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common 
need of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one 
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great desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall 
be opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base 
into the heart of the North American Continent. 
JOHN HAMMILL, 
Former Governor of the State of Iowa. 


Signed at Britt, Iowa, February 26, 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, Governor of the sovereign State of Kansas, unite in earnest 
petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending ratifica- 
tion in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that the 
necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted to make pos- 
sible the early completion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing de- 
pression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national and 
international economie-reconstruction scope instituted in a non- 
partisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of partisan- 
ship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement between 
two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same whole- 
some, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and inter- 
national benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international under- 
taking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, for 
the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common need of 
a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one great 
desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into 
the heart of the North American Continent. 

Aur M. LANDON, 
Governor of the State of Kansas. 


Signed at Topeka, Kans., February 26, 1934. 


Parsons, Kans., March 7, 1934. 
CHARLES P. CRAIG, 
Great Lakes- St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The St. Lawrence River International Treaty should be ratified 
without further delay. This is most important waterway project 
ever considered by American people, not excepting the Panama 
Canal except as to defense feature latter. No progressive nation 
should fail to open its interior to deep-water vessels. Failure un- 
thinkable. 

CLYDE M. REED. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, former Governor of the sovereign State of Kansas unite in 
earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pend- 
ing ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also 
that the necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted, to 
make possible the early completion of an ocean road between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, 
discussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing de- 
pression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of par- 
tisanship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement be- 
tween two. friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and 
international benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international un- 
dertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common 
need of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one 
great desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall 
be opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base 
into the heart of the North American Continent. 

CLYDE M. REED, 
Former Governor of the State of Kansas. 


Signed at Parsons, Kans., 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, former Governor of the sovereign State of Kansas, unite in 
earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending 
ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that 
the enabling legislation be thereafter enacted to make 
possible the early completion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, 
discussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
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industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing 
depression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in 
a nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of 
partisanship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement 
between two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and inter- 
national benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration this great national and international un- 
d , and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common need 
of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one great 
desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent bringing the sea base into 
the heart of the North American Con t. 

HENRY J. ALLEN, 
Ez-Governor of the State of Kansas. 


Signed at Wichita, Kans., March 2, 1934. 


LANSING, MicH., March 7, 1934. 
CHARLES P. ORAIG, 
Ezecutive Director Great Lakes Tidewater Association, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Add my name to list of governors endorsing petition for im- 
mediate ratification of seaway treaty. 
WILLIAM A. COMSTOCK, 
Governor of Michigan. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, Governor of the sovereign State of Michigan, unite in earnest 

petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending ratifi- 

cation of the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that the 

enabling legislation be thereafter enacted to make pos- 

sible the early completion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, 
discussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and p: ty. The need remains urgent. The now-existing 
depression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national and 
international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a non- 
partisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of partisan- 
ship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement between 
two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same whole- 
some, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and interna- 
tional benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international un- 

and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, for 
the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common need of 
a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one great 
desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into 
the heart of the North American Continent. 


WILLIAM A. COMSTOCK, 
Governor of the State of Michigan. 
Signed at Lansing, Mich., 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, former Governor of the sovereign State of Mic unite in 
earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pend- 
ing ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also 
that the n enabling legislation be thereafter enacted, to 
make possible the early completion of an ocean road between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing de- 
pression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic reconstruction scope instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of par- 
tisanship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement 
between two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and inter- 
national benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international 
undertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common 
need of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one 
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great desire—that the doors of tion opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base 
into the heart of the North American Continent. 
WILBER M. Brucker, 
Ex- Governor of the State of Michigan. 


Signed at Detroit, Mich., February 26, 1934. 


— 


DETROIT, Mick. March 7, 1934. 
CHARLES P. CRAIG, 


Executive Director Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association, Washington, D.C.: 

It has been my observation that people of this State have been 
unanimously in favor of the St. Lawrence Tidewater project ever 
since its inception. Legislature after legislature has appropriated 
liberally to the promotion of the enterprise by the different States. 
When in office I gave it my support, and other governors, includ- 
ing the present one, have done the same. It has always been a 
conundrum to me why the actual construction of the improve- 
ment was not begun; why it took so long to negotiate a treaty 
acceptable to this country. I do not understand there is any 
opposition from the Michigan Senators, and cannot conceive why 
either of them should require any urging, and do not believe that 
they do. On the contrary, I think that they will assist and pro- 
mote the ratification of the treaty. You can therefore count on 
Michigan’s support to the limit. 

ALEX. J. GROESBECK. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, former Governor of the sovereign State of Michigan, unite in 
earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pend- 
ing ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted; and, also, 
that the enabling legislation be thereafter enacted to 
make possible the early completion of an ocean road between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The 
State represented in this petition has earnestly and officially de- 
manded the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial 
health and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-exist- 
ing depression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an und of national 
and international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of par- 
tisanship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement be- 
tween two friendly nations should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, non manner as a matter of national and in- 
ternational benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international 
undertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common 
need of a great body of the American electorate impelled by one 
great desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall 
be opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base 
into the heart of the North American Continent. 

ALEX, J. GROESBECK, 
Former Governor of the State of Michigan. 


Signed at Detroit, Mich., 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, Governor of the sovereign State of Minnesota, earnestly peti- 
tion that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending ratification 
in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that the necessary 
enabling tion be thereafter enacted, to make possible the 
early completion of an ocean road between the Great Lakes and 
the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to their agricultural and industrial 
health and prosperity. The need remains urgent, The 
existing depression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national and 
international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a non- 
partisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of partisan- 
ship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement between 
two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same whole- 
some, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and inter- 
national benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international 
undertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common 
need of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one 
great desire—that the doors of transportations opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into 
the heart of the North American Continent. 

Fiorp B. OLSON, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 


Signed at St. Paul, Minn., March 6, 1934. 


1934 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, former Governor of the sovereign State of Minnesota, unite in 
earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pend- 
ing ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also 
that the necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted, to 
make possible the early completion of an ocean road between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing 
depression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national and 
international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a non- 
partisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of partisan- 
ship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement between 
two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same whole- 
some, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and inter- 
national benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international 
undertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the untted common 
need of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one 
great desire—that the doors of rtation opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into 
the heart of the North American Continent. 

THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, 
Former Governor of the State of Minnesota. 


Signed at Washington, D.C., February 25, 1934. 


— 


HELENA, MONT., March 10, 1934. 
CHARLES P. CRAIG, 
St. Lawrence Waterway Offices, Washington, D.C.: 
You are authorized to add my name to governors’ memorial to 
Senate on seaway treaty. 
F. H. Coonry, Governor. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, Governor of the sovereign State of Montana, unite in earnest 
petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending ratifica- 
tion in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that the 
necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted, to make pos- 
sible the early completion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing de- 
pression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national and 
international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a non- 
partisan spirit, studies and accepted without thought of partisan- 
ship, and finaily written into a mutually fair agreement between 
two friendly nations should now be ratified in the same wholesome, 
nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and international 
benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international un- 
dertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, for 
the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common 
need of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one 
great desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into 
the heart of the North American Continent. 

F. H. Cooney, 


Governor of the State of Montana. 
Signed at Helena, Mont., 1934. 


— 


LINCOLN, NEBR., March 8, 1934. 
CHARLES P. CRAIG, 
Director Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association: 
You are authorized to sign my name to petition of governors 
urging the ratification of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Treaty. 
I believe both Nebraska Senators will support it. 
CHARLES W. BRYAN, 
Governor of Nebraska. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, Governor of the sovereign State of Nebraska, unite in earnest 
petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending rati- 
fication in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that the 
necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted, to make pos- 
sible the early compietion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The 
State represented in this petition has earnestly and officially 
demanded the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and in- 
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dustrial health and prosperity. The need rematns urgent. The 
now-existing depression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an und 
and international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of 
partisanship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement 
between two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and in- 
ternational benefit. : 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international un- 
dertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, for 
the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common need 
of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one great 
desire—that the doors of transportation ty shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into 
the heart of the North American Continent. 

CHARLES W. BRYAN, 
Governor of the State of Nebraska. 


Signed at Lincoln, Nebr., 1934. 


Fats Crry, NEBR., March 10, 1934. 
Cas, P. CRAIG, P. 
Executive Vice President Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D.C.: 
I endorse governors’ petition ratification St. Lawrence 
this session. I regard analysis of whole question of water sufi- 
ciency by General Markham as sound. I approve leadership 
President Roosevelt in seeking completion America's two great 
inland waterway systems. The Great Lakes and Mississippi Valley 
systems both are indispensable to equality of opportunity for Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Mississippi River system is now assured and Sen- 
ate should give us seaway without delay. 
ARTHUR J. WEAVER. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, former Governor of the sovereign State of Nebraska, unite 
in earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now 
pending ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and 
also that the necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted, 
to make possible the early completion of an ocean road between 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, 
discussed, and generally accepted as a major means for perma- 
nent industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The 
State represented in this petition has earnestly and officially 
demanded the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and indus- 
trial health and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now- 
existing depression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of par- 
tisanship, and finally written into a mutually fair ment 
between two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and 
international benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international un- 
dertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, for 
the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common need 
of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one great 
desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into 
the heart of the North American Continent. 

ARTHUR J. WEAVER, 
Former Governor of State of Nebraska. 


Signed at Falis City, Nebr., 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, Governor of the sovereign State of North Dakota, unite in 
earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending 
ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that 
the necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted, to make 
possible the early completion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, 
discussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The 
State represented in this petition has earnestly and officially 
demanded the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and in- 
dustrial health and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The 
now-existing depression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of par- 
tisanship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement be- 
tween two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and inter- 
national benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international 
undertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common need 
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of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one great 
desire—that the doors of transportation shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into 
the heart of the North American Continent. < 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Governor of the State of North Dakota, 


Signed at Bismarck, N.Dak., 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, former Governor of the sovereign State of North Dakota, 
unite in earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now 
pending ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and 
also that the necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted, 
to make possible the early completion of an ocean road between 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, 
discussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing 
depression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of 
part: p. and finally written into a mutually fair agreement 
between two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and 
international benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international 
undertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 

-for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common 
need of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one 
great desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall 
be opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base 
into the heart of the North American Continent. 

í Gro. F. SHAFER, 

Former Governor of the State of North Dakota. 


Signed at Bismarck, N.Dak., February 27, 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, former Governor of the sovereign State of North Dakota, unite 

mm earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pend- 
ing ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also 
that the necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted to 

make possible the early completion of an ocean road between the 

_ Great Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing de- 
pression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of 

- partisanship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement 
between two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and inter- 
national benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international un- 
dertaking, and in voicing that demand we speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common 
need of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one 
great desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into 

the heart of the North American Continent. 

R. A. NESTOR, 


Former Governor oj the State of North Dakota. 
Signed at Minot, N.Dak., February 27, 1934. 


— 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, Governor of the sovereign State of Ohio, unite in earnest peti- 
tion that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending ratifi- 
cation in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that the 
necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted to make pos- 
sible the early completion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The 
State represented in this petition has earnestly and officially 
demanded the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and in- 
dustrial health and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The 
now-existing depresison but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national and 
international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a non- 
partisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of partisan- 
ship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement between 
two friendly nations should now be ratified in the same whole- 
some, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and interna- 
tional benefit. 
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I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international 
, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common 
need of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one 
great desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall 
be opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base 
into the heart of the North American Continent. 
GEORGE WHITE, 
Governor of the State of Ohio. 
Signed at Columbus, Ohio, 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 


I, former Governor of the sovereign State of Ohio, unite in 
earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pend- 
ing ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also 
that the necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted, to 
make possible the early completion of an ocean road between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic, 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing de- 
pression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national and 
international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a non- 
partisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of partisan- 
ship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement between 
two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same whole- 
some, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and inter- 
national benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international un- 
dertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common need 
of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one great 
desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into 
the heart of the North American Continent. 

Harry L. Davis, 
Ex-Governor of the State of Ohio, 


Signed at Cleveland, Ohio, 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, former Governor of the sovereign State of South Dakota, unite 
in earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pend- 
ing ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and, also, 
that the necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted, to 
make possible the early completion of an ocean road between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, 
discussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing 
depression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of parti- 
sanship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement be- 
tween two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and 
international benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international un- 
dertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common need 
of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one great 
desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base 
into the heart of the North American Continent. 

Warren GREEN, 
Former Governor of the State of South Dakota, 


Signed at Hazel, S Dak., March 5, 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, Governor of the sovereign State of Wisconsin, unite in earnest 
petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending ratifica- 
tion in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and also that the nec- 
essary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted, to make possible 
the early completion of an ocean road between the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing de- 
pression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic-reconstruction scope, instituted in a 
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nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of parti- 
sanship, and, finally, written into a mutually fair agreement 
between two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, -nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and 
international benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international un- 
dertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, for 
the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common need 
of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one great 
desire—that the doors of transportation opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base into 
the heart of the North American Continent. 

A. G. SCHMEDEMAN, 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin. 


Signed at Madison, Wis., February 27, 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 
I, former Governor of the sovereign State of Wisconsin, unite in 
earnest petition that the seaway treaty with Canada, now pending 
ratification in the Senate, be immediately accepted, and that 
‘the necessary enabling legislation be thereafter enacted to make 
possible the early completion of an ocean road between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 
For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The 
State represented in this petition has earnestly and officially 
demanded the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and indus- 
trial health and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now- 
existing depression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national 
and international economic-reconstruction scope instituted in a 
nonpartisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of par- 
‘tisanship, and finally written into a mutually fair agreement be- 
tween two friendly nations should now be ratified in the same 
wholesome, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and inter- 
national benefit. 

I demand the setting-aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international 
undertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common 
need of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one 
great desire—that the doors of tr: rtation opportunity shall 
be opened to the widest possible extent by bringing the sea base 
into the heart of the North American Continent. 

s PHILIP. F. LA FOLLETTE, 
Former Governor of the State of Wisconsin. 


Signed at Madison, Wis., 1934. 


To the President and Members of the United States Senate, greeting: 

I, acting Governor and former Governor of the sovereign State 
of Wyoming, unite in earnest petition that the seaway treaty with 
Canada, now pending ratification in the Senate, be immediately 
accepted, and also that the necessary enabling legislation be there- 
after enacted, to make possible the early completion of an ocean 
‘road between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic. 

For the past 15 years this undertaking has been visualized, dis- 
cussed, and generally accepted as a major means for permanent 
industrial and agricultural uplift to the entire Nation. The State 
represented in this petition has earnestly and officially demanded 
the seaway as necessary to its agricultural and industrial health 
and prosperity. The need remains urgent. The now-existing de- 
pression but emphasizes that need. 

I subscribe to the principle that an undertaking of national and 
international economic reconstruction scope, instituted in a non- 
partisan spirit, studied and accepted without thought of partisan- 
ship, and, finally, written into a mutually fair agreement between 
two friendly nations, should now be ratified in the same whole- 
some, nonpartisan manner as a matter of national and inter- 
national benefit. 

I demand the setting aside of special privilege and sectionalism 
in the consideration of this great national and international 
undertaking, and in voicing that demand I speak for the homes, 
for the industries, for the agriculture, for the united common need 
of a great body of the American electorate, impelled by one great 
desire that the doors of transportation opportunity shall be 
opened to the widest ble extent by bringing the sea base into 
the heart of the North American Continent. 


A. M. CLARK, 
Acting and Former Governor of the State of Wyoming. 

Signed at Cheyenne, Wyo., February 22, 1934. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, it is with great hesitancy 
and after long deliberation that I have listed myself in 
opposition to the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 

This treaty has been stamped with the approval of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. No President was ever confronted with 
more serious or difficult problems upon taking office. He 
has met issues with prompt action, clear vision, and the 
most generous feeling for the interests of the whole coun- 
try. The superb statesmanship which he has shown in 
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guiding us from the brink of ruin to the paths leading to 
prosperity has won our boundless respect. 

The other nations of the world, struggling against a world 
depression, look to our President as their guide in inter- 
national affairs. With civilization at a crisis, he is the ac- 
knowledged counselor. My deep regret over differing with 
President Roosevelt on the St. Lawrence matter is happily 
tempered by the feeling that the bone of contention is in no 
way connected with the sweep of his great recovery pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, in listening to the speeches of many of the 
advocates of the treaty, I have been reminded constantly 


of Mr. Justice Holmes’ famous warning that general prop- 


ositions do not decide concrete cases.” These advocates 
seem to think they have advanced a decisive argument in 
favor of the treaty when they say that it should be con- 
sidered on a broad national basis. Everyone in the Sen- 
ate wants to consider it in that way; but the mere recitation 
of this truism does not tell where the national interest lies, 
or whether it would be advanced by the consummation of 
this project. 

Equally fruitless are the charges that the treaty is being 
opposed by the railroads, the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Mississippi River enthusiasts, or other desig- 
nated groups. Most of the sentiment either for or against 
any proposal can be analyzed in terms of various group 
interests. I should be very glad to hear convincing evidence 
that some groups would be benefited by the St. Lawrence 
project as much as they might be helped in some more 
practical way. Such evidence would incline me toward the 
treaty. I should also want to know about the particular 
groups that would be affected adversely by the treaty. 
Such disclosures would incline me against it. 

Our task as legislators, as I see it, is to weigh whether 
the benefits to certain groups would outweigh the burdens 
imposed upon others. When we do this candidly and care- 
fully we are considering the treaty as a question of national 
welfare. But we cannot make any headway by dealing in 
free assumptions that the treaty must be good because the 
railways are alleged to oppose it, or that something must 
be fine for the United States because it is alleged to be bad 
for New York. 

The unwillingness to distinguish between selfish bias and 
nationally minded opposition is closely paralleled by the 
confusion of the power with the navigation project. Those 
who do not see the need for a costly seaway from Duluth- 
Superior to Montreal are accused of opposition to the public 
development of water power. I am in favor of such de- 
velopment, as is shown by every vote that I have cast in the 
Senate or in the State legislature whenever the issue was 
presented clearly. I am entirely in accord with that part of 
the intergovernmental report submitted by President Roose- 
velt on January 10 which dealt with the benefits to be 
derived from public power. The able Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has said that power cannot be developed without a treaty. 
He has read a letter from the vigorous mayor of New York 
stating the same position and that New York would benefit 
by the power development. This letter begs the whole ques- 
tion. Power can be developed without this particular treaty. 
Power is not worth developing at the cost of an extravagant 
navigation project which would more than offset the power 
benefits. 

In the minority report which I filed on January 10 I set 
forth in considerable detail the grounds for my opposition 
to the waterway program, and therefore to the treaty which 
embodies it. My intent now is simply to present for the 
convenience of the Senate the high spots of this report and 
to discuss the extent to which my conclusions have been 
affected by the President’s subsequent report and by argu- 
ments advanced on this floor. 

It will be found that a single unifying thesis runs through 
my entire argument. The St. Lawrence Treaty is founded 
upon economic conditions and proposals for relief that have 
become outmoded with the passage of time. It is neither 
responsive to present-day facts nor in accord with the poli- 
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cies of the recovery program. Its advocates cite the ap- 
proval of Presidents Wilson, Harding, and Coolidge, and the 
only effect of such citation is to remind us that sentiment 
for the treaty developed during an era quite dissimilar to 
our own. 

The first inquiry that must be made in determining the 
„advisability of the St. Lawrence waterway involves the 
amount of traffic that would be available for movement over 
the improved channel. The proponents of the treaty rely 
largely upon the estimate of from 18,000,000 to 23,000,000 
long tons, made by the Department of Commerce in 1927. 
This study never pretended to be more than a statement of 
the flow of goods over the waterway if it succeeded in captur- 
ing all of the traffic, with a few unsubstantial exceptions, 
exported from the tributary areas. No effort was made to 
determine what commodities would continue to move over 
the railroads, whether because designed for destinations that 
could not be served effectively by the waterway or because 
composed of types of traffic not adaptable to water trans- 
portation. 

Anyone who examines the Department of Commerce book 
will be convinced of its indefinite and inconclusive nature; 
and this conviction will be confirmed by the words of the 
Secretary of Commerce, who wrote: 

No attempt has been made to determine the amount of potential 
traffic that actually might move by any of the routes, nor has an 
estimate been made of the total possible saving. 

Quite aside from the inadequacies of this survey when 
made, it took no cognizance of the long-time trends affect- 
ing our position in the international grain trade. Disre- 
garding the recent depression, our total exports of wheat 
declined from 260,996,000 bushels in 1920 to 168,307,000 
bushels in 1927. During the years 1919-21 we captured 
41 percent of the world trade in wheat, and from 1923 to 
1930 we secured only 21 percent. Many countries at the 
present time have embarked upon domestic preferences, and 
the competition from other wheat areas is likely to be more 
serious than it has been in the past. Furthermore, the 
whole area tributary to the Great Lakes has long been of 
declining importance as an export area. Its wheat acreage 
figure declined from 57.7 millions in 1919 to 45.9 millions in 
1928. 

The new studies, embodied in the report of the Govern- 
ment departments submitted by the President on January 
10, and ably presented by the Senator from Nevada 2 days 
later, in no way correct the errors or the agedness of the 
Department of Commerce’s 1926 estimate. The new report 
reads—and I now read from this report, which has been 
presented as a present-day estimate: 

The possible export and import commerce over the proposed 
St. Lawrence waterway, based on 1929 conditions, is estimated at 
23,000,000 tons. Certain corrections, arbitrarily made in an effort 


to be conservative, reduce the estimate to a more probable figure 
of 13,000,000 tons. 


It is astounding to note that this new report, without 
attempting to answer the criticisms that have long been 
leveled against the haphazard nature of the old commerce 
survey, and without allowing for the changes in our eco- 
nomic life and policies since then, arrives at a total just as 
high as the one set in 1926. It is not a new estimate at all, 
in any real sense. While the study may have just been 
made, it is based upon the old conditions before 1929. Its 
only novel feature is that it makes an indefinite estimate 
even more vague by subjecting it to an arbitrary correc- 
tion. The Senator from Wisconsin has extolled this up-to- 
date report of January 1934. But his quotation from this 
very report contains the admission that it is based on con- 
ditions in 1929. I refer Senators to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, January 31, page 1659. 

Several Senators have made earnest pleas that, instead 
of viewing the treaty in the light of present conditions, we 
should project our vision ahead to 1942. Yet they have 
been content to rely upon the intergovernmental report 
which admittedly based its estimates upon conditions in 
1929. 
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The Senator from Wisconsin has said that my minority 
report is out of date because I based my conclusion of the 
economic undesirability of the treaty upon traffic estimates 
made in 1926 and 1927 (ConcREsstonaL REcorD, p. 1659, Jan. 
31). Surely the Senator realizes that if traffic estimates 
made during the boom years did not justify the project, 
it cannot be justified today. Surely my arguments have 
even more force since I made a concession to the proponents 
of the treaty by dealing with the years when our foreign 
trade was at its peak. How can the Senator object to my 
considering the estimates of 1926 and 1927 when these 
were as high as those contained in the new report upon 
which he relies so heavily? 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. Will not the Senator permit me to finish? 
Then I will be very glad to yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was merely going to undertake to aid the 
Senator’s argument with another quotation from the very 
remarkable McNinch report, which the President has sub- 
mitted. But I will not trouble the Senator; I will do it 
in my own time. 

“Sei WAGNER. Perhaps I myself may refer to it a little 
g; 

Mr. BAILEY. I merely desired to call attention to the 
fact that the report makes an estimate of railroad traffic 
in 1929. The report is submitted in January 1934 and says 
there has been no sign of diminution in railroad traffic in 
the United States, notwithstanding the events in the inter- 
vening years. That is in the message before us. 

Mr. WAGNER. I thank the Senator very much. 

The new report, and the speeches of the able Senators 
from Nevada and Montana, are filed with impressive fig- 
ures concerning the population and the productive capacity 
of the tributary areas. The able Senator from Wisconsin 
goes even further. He attaches importance to the statement 
made in the intergovernmental report of January 10 to the 
effect that by 1950 the increases in our total national traffic 
will be 30 times as great as the traffic which he claims will 
move over the seaway. He quotes the figures of the re- 
port showing the increase in railroad tonnage between 1901 
and 1930. 

I do not question the grandeur and wealth of the great 
tributary region. Still less do I deny the future progress of 
the United States. But the potential traffic of the waterway 
is not determined solely by the population or production, 
or even by the exports of the tributary area. It is certainly 
not determined by increases in our total national traffic. 
It is determined by the capacity of the waterway, by the 
navigation season, by the types of traffic suitable for water- 
way carriage, by the routing of goods, and by the quality 
of service rendered by other agencies. The proponents of 
the treaty have sought to dazzle the opposition by reciting 
tremendous totals that have little relevance to the question 
under consideration, or by creating inferences that closer 
analysis will not support. 

For example, it is claimed that there will be a tremen- 
dous flow of domestic commerce over the St. Lawrence 
because 92 percent of the Great Lakes’ tonnage and 82 per- 
cent of the Atlantic ports’ tonnage is domestic. The mayor 
of New York, in his letter of February 26 to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, has taken this position. Analogy of this 
sort has no validity. In my report I have demonstrated 
that most of the domestic tonnage moves between areas that 
could not be served by the waterway. 

The agitation for the waterway, as a matter of fact, has 
been founded less upon figures than upon the fantastic theo- 
ries of foreign trade that prevailed during the 1920’s. Dur- 
ing those years it was believed that farm difficulties could 
be obviated by developing a huge export market and financ- 
ing the purchase of our own products. In the pursuit of this 
notion no proposal pretending to increase export facilities 
was too fanciful for acceptance. Today, on the other hand, 
we are striving to reduce our wheat acreage by at least 
15 percent and to rationalize the production and consump- 
tion of farm products upon a national basis. It is difficult 
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to understand why the proponents of the treaty overlook 
this new direction of policy and blindly pursue the ancient 
cure-all for the solution of the agricultural problem. 

In my report I have made a careful accounting of the 
amount of traffic that would be likely to flow over the water- 
way upon the restoration of normal economic conditions, and 
the total United States traffic comes to about five and one 
half million tons. To what extent would the shipper benefit 
if this traffic might be moved over the St. Lawrence water- 
way rather than over some facility which is now available, 
and how much would the American public have to pay for 
these benefits? 

The claims that the waterway would improve our trans- 
portation facilities have become as antiquated as the original 
estimates of available traffic. The project was designed to 
remedy the congestion of 1920. It has not been reexamined 
in the light of our experience from 1922 to 1929, when an 
unparalleled volume of traffic was handled with complete 
ease. The project was intended to compete with the rail- 
roads. There has been no careful consideration of the very 
limited amount of competition which could be supplied by 
a waterway that would be open only 7 months every year, 
that would be available for only limited classes of traffic, and 
that would not provide a real inducement to the entry of 
ocean-going vessels. 

Even if it could be shown that the waterway might com- 
pete effectively with the railroads, the expenditure of public 
money simply to provide private competition cannot be jus- 
tified. For many years we clung to the dogma that services 
could be improved and costs reduced by perpetuating com- 
petition in the public-utility field. As a result facilities were 
duplicated, costs rose, and the railroads were brought to the 
verge of disaster. Today we have commenced a great under- 
taking to unify and coordinate our transportation facilities, 
and to translate efficiency into public service by a sound 
rate-making policy. Unless we intend to abandon this prom- 
ising policy and return to practices that experience has dis- 
credited, there can be no valid argument advanced for the 
St. Lawrence waterway unless it is fundamentally a more 
economical way of carrying goods than land transportation. 

I have not heard a single Senator favoring the treaty deal 
adequately with this basic question. Instead the whole prob- 
lem of the relationship between the waterway and the rail- 
ways has been beclouded by false issues or unwarranted 
assumptions. The able Senator from Minnesota sought at 
some length to prove that the railways are opposed to the 
waterway. Even if we assume this opposition to be purely 
selfish, it means only that the railroads do not want to be 
faced with the competitive rates of ships that do not have 
to bear the cost of the seaway. But such opposition sheds 
no light upon whether the saving in freight rates to ship- 
pers would be great enough to justify the original outlay or 
annual upkeep charged against the American people. Sec- 
ondly, the Senator from Minnesota essays to prove that the 
railways, if they only knew it, would benefit greatly by the 
improvement in our national system of transportation. Like- 
wise the letter from the mayor of New York states the truism 
that New York and the east coast would benefit by increas- 
ing domestic commerce and the economic revival of the 
Middle West. These arguments beg the whole question of 
whether such improvements would follow from the develop- 
ment of the waterway, and whether greater improvements 
might not be effected in some less costly way. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has proved beyond question 
that all important western railway executives favored the 
waterway in the 10 years preceding 1931. If the Senator did 
not place any reliance upon the judgment of these men, he 
would not quote them in his favor. If he does give weight 
to their views, the fact that they were for the treaty before 
1931 and oppose it today bears out my contention that the 
permanent trends in our economic development run counter 
to the waterway. 

What would be the actual freight saving on goods that 
would move over the St. Lawrence waterway? ‘The strong- 
est evidence of the failure to view the treaty in the light of 
the present is the continued adherence to the claim of an 
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8-cent freight reduction on each bushel of grain shipped 
from the tributary area to Europe despite the fact that the 
total cost of such transportation is now less than 8 cents. 

The able Senator from Minnesota is not annoyed by the 
fact that the claims of freight saving exceed the actual 
total transportation costs at present. He suggests that the 
proper yardstick is not the present cost on routes that would 
compete with the one under consideration, but the costs 
from the Gulf ports to Europe (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 923, Jan. 19). I do not catch the significance of this 
argument. Even if the rate on the new waterway from 
Duluth to Liverpool could be the same as the rate from the 
Gulf to Liverpool, it could not be 8 cents cheaper than the 
present rate from Duluth, when that present rate is as low 
as 8 cents. 

Furthermore, the able Senator from Minnesota says that 
the total rate from Duluth to Liverpool will be only an ex- 
tension of the Montreal-Liverpool rate, made in proportion 
to the extension of the distance in total sea-miles.” This 
would not be the case. As I have demonstrated in my report, 
traffic and navigation conditions between the Great Lakes 
and Liverpool would not permit carriage as cheap as that 
existing on trans-Atlantic shipments. 

Even under normal economic conditions, as I have shown 
in my report, the case for an 8-cent reduction cannot be 
established, and the most likely figure is around 414 cents. 
To what extent would this benefit the American grain 
grower? The advocates of the treaty claim that the freight 
reduction would be translated into enhanced prices for ex- 
ported grain and that the benefits would extend also to all 
grain grown for domestic use because all prices are fixed 
on the world market at Liverpool. 

Our attempts during the past decade to solve the agricul- 
tural problem have exposed the complete fallacy of the 
notion that the price of all our foodstuffs is fixed on the 
European markets, and that we can increase the revenue on 
all our farm products simply by artificial stimulation to the 
price of exported goods. We have set forth upon a dia- 
metrically opposed policy, to wit, the realinement of agricul- 
tural prices on the domestic market by a system of internal 
control. It is indeed surprising that the proponents of the 
St. Lawrence project today pay unqualified tribute to a 
theory of farm aid that was exploded as early as 1927 and 
completely abandoned in 1933. 

As a matter of fact, there is grave doubt as to whether 
even the American shipper of grain would benefit by the 
reduced rates. More than 50 percent of the freight saving 
would very likely serve to reduce prices to consumers abroad, 
and in addition the wheat farmers outside the tributary 
areas would find their prices adversely affected by the new 
competitive conditions. 

Now that we have properly delimited the areas to which 
the benefits of the waterway would extend, let us survey its 
costs. According to the estimate of the Board of Engineers, 
who met finally in 1932, the total cost to the United States 
would be $272,453,000. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
stated that I ignored the estimate of the Corps of Engineers, 
submitted with the new report last month. The fact is that 
this estimate is identical with the 1932 estimate treated in 
my minority report. 

I did not ignore this estimate. Only an engineering ex- 
pert should dare to question it insofar as it goes. But 
one need be a specialist to read the report of the engineers 
and notice the omission of elements of cost which common 
sense and good business and governmental practice should 
force one to include. Interest charges during the contem- 
plated 8 years of construction, the likelihood of unantici- 
pated delays which have been the unvarying rule in pre- 
vious projects of this kind, and the cost of harbor and port 
improvements to meet the needs of ocean-going vessels have 
all been neglected. When these necessary items are in- 
cluded, we find that the total cost to the United States 
would be $573,136,000. Making allowance for the $89,726,000 
which the State of New York undertakes to pay to the 
United States for the water-power development, the cost of 
the navigation project alone would be $483,410,000, or 
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$30,170,500 per year. This means a charge of $5.48 for each 
ton moved, or about 15 cents for every bushel of wheat. 

On January 16 the able Senator from Michigan presented 

figures submitted by General Markham in defense of the 
cost estimate made by the Board of Engineers. General 
Markham calls to our attention the fact that the War 
Department in 1920 estimated the cost of improving the 
New York Harbor Channel at $10,400,000 and that in 1932 
the work was completed at a cost of only $9,696,487. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 716.) But we must realize that the 
index of prices was 154 in 1920, when the estimate was made, 
and averaged less than 100 during the period of construc- 
tion. When this correction is made we find that the actual 
real cost in terms of 1920 prices was over fourteen and one 
half million dollars, or almost 40 percent more than the 
estimate. When we make the same necessary corrections in 
General Markham’s other figures, and when we note that 
most of the Public Works projects which he cites are not as 
subject as the waterway to unusual difficulties, we realize 
that the very figures of the Department justify my claim 
that at least 20 percent should be allowed for unexpected 
costs. 
The Senator from Wisconsin has censured my claim of a 
20-percent allowance in “the teeth of the testimony that 
work on the connecting channels of the Great Lakes has 
been going forward for more than a year at an actual cost 
of about 50 cents on the dollar of the original estimate.” 
The Senator, too, has failed to take account of the differ- 
ence between price levels at the time of the estimate and at 
the time of the work. Nor has he noted that the difficult, 
problematical part of the project is not in the connecting 
channels, but in the International Rapids section. 

But that is not the most important thing. My chief 
criticism of the engineers is not that they miscalculated 
the costs which they attempted to estimate, but that they 
deliberately neglected interest charges and harbor improve- 
ments. The Senator from Michigan cannot justify this 
granted omission by introducing figures which are intended 
to show only that the estimates of the War Department are 
generally correct as to the items which they do not neglect 
to consider. Nor can the Senator from Wisconsin justify it 
by citing the fine records of the Army engineers. Probably 
the Board could make an estimate of the cost of harbor im- 
provements more accurate than the one I submitted in my 
report. But no advocate of the treaty has claimed that an 
attempt was made to do so. 

The Senator from Wisconsin objects to my inclusion of 
harbor costs. He says that I have: ` 


Completely ignored the fact that much of the ex- 


pense of developing the harbors will be borne by the local com- 
munities. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1660, Jan. 31.) 

Of course, I have ignored it. My interest is not limited to 
the cost to the Federal Government. I am considering the 
total cost to the taxpayers of the United States, however 
imposed, in relation to the benefits which they will receive. 
For this reason the Senator’s citation of General Mark- 
ham’s estimate that harbor improvements would cost the 
Federal Government $7,500,000 is irrelevant. 

I have heard the argument that the project could be com- 
pleted for a far smaller sum than the one stated, because 
prices are much lower than they were during the 1920’s, 
when the basic estimate of the Board of Engineers was made. 
But in considering a governmental expenditure for the bene- 
fit of the public and paid for by the public, we must deal 
with real costs in labor and materials. These remain con- 
stant despite fluctuations in the purchasing power of money. 
Any change in price levels which decreases the monetary 
cost of a project brings a corresponding decrease in benefits 
to be derived therefrom when measured in monetary terms. 

The question, then, is, Should a public expenditure 
amounting to 15 cents for every bushel of wheat moved over 
the waterway be undertaken in order to effect a saving to 
the American shipper, or the European buyer, that would 
amount to 2 cents today and only 4½ cents with the return 
of normal price levels? Even if our foreign trade should 
become twice as great as it was during the 1920’s, which is 
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certainly a fanciful expectation, the cost to the American 
people would be 7½ cents per bushel in order to effectuate 
a saving to the shipper of a far lesser amount. 

In my search for an up-to-date estimate of freight sav- 
ings, I have reread the exposition of the Senator from 
Nevada, and I find that he regards the matter as self-evi- 
dent. If I do not misquote him, he says: 

No one denies that freight can be shipped cheaper through the 
canal than by rail, because if it could not be shipped cheaper the 
railroads would not worry about it. I do not need to prove that. 
(CoNGRESSIONAL Rrconn, p. 537, Jan. 12.) 

Mr. President, am I too critical in asking some proof to 
rebut the evidence regarding rate reductions that I have 
presented in my report? Furthermore, need I repeat that 
the issue is not simply whether freight rates on the water- 
way would be cheaper than by rail? Everyone admits that 
they would be somewhat cheaper. But the saving to the 
shipper would not be great enough to cover the portion of 
the cost of the waterway that would be borne by the public 
generally. Thus the total undertaking would involve a loss. 

As a last resort, the Panama Canal has been brought forth 
in support of the St. Lawrence project. The two are trans- 
parently different. The waterway would cost two and a half 
times as much as the canal. It would have 16 or 17 locks, 
compared with 6at Panama. It would be open 7 months every 
year instead of 12. The Panama Canal was cut through a 
narrow isthmus to connect two oceans, which touch every 
port, handling every type of goods, going to every destina- 
tion. The completed waterway would be over 2,000 miles 
long and would prove advantageous only for the limited 
trade between the tributary areas and Europe. The advo- 
cates of the treaty do not dare to make a careful comparison 
between the two projects. They are content to say that the 
opponents of the St. Lawrence must be wicked because the 
opponents of the Panama Canal were mistaken. If anyone 
is impressed by their logic, I shall not attempt to dissuade 
him. 

The proponents of the treaty, when confronted with the 
fact that all their older arguments have been washed away 
by the current of events, advocate the project as a great 
public-works undertaking. Certainly, I have not been de- 
linquent in my advocacy of public works. But I am not 
in favor of a public-works undertaking that is extravagant 
in conception and foredoomed to constitute an annual drain 
upon the resources of the country. 

I am not in favor of a public-works project designed to 
employ Canadian workmen with United States money. The 
treaty provides that although the United States is to supply 
the funds for most of the work in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River, the portion of this work 
on the Canadian side of the section is to be performed by 
Canadian workmen using Canadian materials. 

This means that out of the $573,136,000 spent by the 
United States, $104,200,000, or almost one fifth, will be 
devoted to Canadian use. Are the American people, strain- 
ing every nerve and fiber to remedy domestic unemployment, 
prepared to sanction a proposal which contemplates that 
for every $5 of American money spent, $1 should be devoted 
to the employment of Canadian men and the purchase of 
Canadian materials? 

The common belief that Canada and the United States 
are to spend equal amounts upon the St. Lawrence project 
cannot be sustained. Proper account should be taken of 
the fact that Canada has received full credit for over $128,- 
000,000 which she has already expended, while the United 
States has undertaken work based upon untested estimates 
subject to all the contingencies of the future. Allowance 
should also be made for the American money to be spent on 
Canadian soil to employ Canadian workmen. The actual 
cost to the United States, as I demonstrated in my report, 
would be about two and one half times as great as the cost 
to Canda. 

Despite this amazing disparity in costs, the potential 
Canadian grain traffic for the waterway is over twice as 
great as that of the United States. Reductions in freight 
rates would afford the greatest benefits to Canadian farmers, 
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as the Canadian price of grain is much more delicately 
adjusted to the export market than is our own. Forty mil- 
lion bushels of grain annually would be diverted from United 
States ports in their passage from Canada to Europe. 

Of the 5,000,000 horsepower, which are the total poten- 
tial capacity of the St. Lawrence, almost 4,000,000 will 
eventually devolve upon Canada, including her 50-percent 
share of the 2,200,000-horsepower development in the St. 
Lawrence Rapids section and her exclusive rights to the 
deferred development in the Soulange and Lachine sections. 

Finally, I think that serious consideration should be given 
to the advisability of directing part of our commerce through 
Montreal. It is inconceivable to me that anything but the 
most friendly relations should exist between the people of 
Canada and the people of the United States; but in the 
eventuality of war between the British Empire and some 
third power there would be great difficulties involved if 
American goods were consigned to powers unfriendly to 
Great Britain and were attempted to be moved through a 
Canadian port. In view of the ceaseless efforts of land- 
locked nations to gain access to the sea, it seems strangely 
ironical that our country, with thousands of miles of sea- 
coast, should seek an outlet to the ocean through a foreign 
port. 

Viewed simply as an isolated economic undertaking, the 
St. Lawrence project entails costs that are unlikely to be 
regained. Surely, this in itself should be a serious draw- 
back at a time when public agencies are being strained to the 
limit by the demands of relief and reconstruction. But the 
defects of the treaty go even deeper. The treaty embodies a 
program for agricultural relief that has been found wanting 
and that has been superseded by a totally different course 
of action. It seeks to promote a new competitive factor at 
the very moment when we are attempting to unify and coor- 
dinate our transportation facilities and to raise them above 
the wreckage that unchecked competition has produced in 
the past. It promulgates a doctrine of foreign trade that 
we have repudiated by every pertinent act of the new deal. 

For these reasons I hope that the Senate will vote against 
the ratification of the St. Lawrence Treaty with Canada. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I call attention to 
the petitions I hold in my hand, which were sent to my col- 
league and to me from 4,970 citizens of our State? These 
petitions have just been signed, the signatures were obtained 
within a period of 3 days, and all the signers are in oppo- 
sition to the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 

I merely want to call the attention of the Senate to the, 
so far as I know, almost unanimous opposition in the State 
of New York to the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the peti- 
tions will be received, noted, and lie on the table. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gerorcz in the chair). 
The Senator will propound his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should like to ask whether the request 
was to publish the petitions in the Recorn? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I did not ask that they be pub- 
lished in the Rrcorp, but that there be noted in the RECORD 
the fact that my colleague and I had received these peti- 
tions, signed by nearly 5,000 citizens of our State, in opposi- 
tion to the treaty. I do not wish to cumber the Recorp. I 
have already done that more than I should. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr, President, I shall occupy only a few 
moments of the time of the Senate. It is not my purpose 
to discuss the merits of the St. Lawrence project; that I 
leave to my abler colleagues; but it is my desire to call 
attention briefly to a supplementary development that I 
believe will be necessary if the proposed seaway under the 
pending treaty becomes an accomplished fact. It is a plan 
in which the people of eastern New York and western Ver- 
mont, living in the Champlain Valley—in fact, the people 
of New England generally—are directly interested. It is not 
necessary at the present time to discuss this matter to its 
final analysis or complete explanation. It is not inappro- 
priate, however, that reference should be made to it at this 
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One outstanding criticism of the St. Lawrence ship canal 
project is the long haul necessary to reach the Atlantic 
coastal cities, the West Indies, Central and South America. 
It is fully as important to serve the commercial needs of 
American countries as it is to get our exports to European 
markets. 

The distance from Montreal to New York by the proposed 
sea route is between 1,200 and 1,300 miles, through a dan- 
gerous sea area in the region of the St. Lawrence Gulf, and 
one that is closed to navigation at least 4 months of each 
year. 

It has often been stated truly that transportation is the 
key that controls our future development. The highways, 
the railways, the water-carrying facilities must expand in 
order to accommodate an increase of 40,000,000 in our popu- 
lation in the next 20 years. The annual ton-mileage of our 
railroads at the present time is something like 400,000,- 
000,000. With the increase we may reasonably expect the 
ton-mileage will reach 800,000,000,000 by 1950. 

It is reasonable to assume that our railroads will be wholly 
unable to absorb this increase, and so the development. of 
waterways becomes a necessity. Railways will carry high- 
tonnage values over long distances; the highways will carry 
high-tonnage values over short distances; and the water- 
ways will carry low-tonnage values over long distances. 

Coordination of these facilities will be worked out through 
the demands of transportation in the commercial develop- 
ment of the future. 

How can the long haul by way of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
be avoided? The answer is obvious. Take a map of lower 
Canada, northern New York, and Vermont, and it will be 
seen that the distance from Lake St. Francis, a completed 
section of the seaway, to the northeast of the site of the 
contemplated St. Lawrence power development, to Lake 
Champlain is around 35 miles. Lake Champlain, with its 
navigable waters, stretches a distance about 140 miles be- 
tween New York and Vermont. A canal can be constructed 
from Lake St. Francis to Lake Champlain. The elevation 
at the height of land between these bodies of water is only 
218 feet above mean tide at New York City and 66 feet 
above low-water stage of Lake St. Francis. If the level of 
Lake Champlain should be maintained at 100 feet above 
mean tide at New York City, it would leave a lockage of 
only 52.4 feet to be taken care of, either by one lock or by 
two locks. When Lake Champlain is reached there is avail- 
able a free waterway of 120 miles south to Whitehall, N.Y. 

Thence navigation can proceed by an improved canal to 
Fort Edward, a distance of 23.4 miles; then a canalized river 
to the mouth of Norman’s Kill, 49.6 miles, where tidewater 
is reached. These existing partial developments can be 
widened and deepened and the way to New York City opened 
to ocean-going vessels. 

The engineering problem has been studied by private en- 
gineers, who report that this route is feasible and that it 
could be constructed without difficulty, could be used for 
9 months of the year, and would reduce the distance from 
Montreal to New York City from about 1,300 miles to 450 
miles. The project has also been given careful study by 
Army engineers. Their report is set forth in House Docu- 
ment No. 149, Fifty-sixth Congress. 

The benefits to New York would be beyond estimate. The 
three great shipping ports of the Empire State, in the order 
of their importance, are New York City, Buffalo, and Port 
Henry. These would be connected by this waterway. 

I have stated that this route has been studied by en- 
gineers. I quote from an address by Francis C. Shennehon, 
an eminent engineer and an authority, at a meeting of 
American engineers held in 1924, in which he said: 

The preferred route from the Great Lake system to the port of 
New York for deep drafts, ocean-going vessels now appears to be 
the St. Lawrence-Lake Champlain route; and the aspirations of 
the citizens of New York for a deep waterway, entering salt water 
through the Hudson River portal, appears to be in parallel with 
the aspirations of those seeking a deep waterway following the 
St. Lawrence River to the Atlantic. 

New York City is the great shipping center of the Nation; 
its port must be protected. This can be done by develop- 
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ing the Champlain route and a waterway provided for the 
products of the West quickly to reach the ports of the East, 
of Central and South America. 

Much has been made of the claim that the St. Lawrence 
seaway would shorten the route from the Middle West to 
the Old World. If it is worth while to shorten the route 
to Europe why not shorten the route to the Atlantic sea- 
board? 

If, as the distinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] said, the Midwest must reach the ocean it should 
be able to reach it by a reasonably short route. 

It is obvious that a saving in time and cost would result. 
Of course, the building of the Champlain Canal must wait 
on the completion of the St. Lawrence waterway, but I 
commend the project now to the attention of the Congress 
as worthy of early consideration. 

Mayor LaGuardia in his recent letter to the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] makes the statement 
that 80 percent of the water-bound commerce of the United 
States is domestic rather than foreign trade, and that the 
extension of our seacoast into the Middle West will in- 
evitably increase the profitable exchange of goods between 
New York and the other great American cities of the littoral 
of the Great Lakes. 

If the able and forceful mayor of our greatest American 
city is correct, then how much more advantageous will be 
the position of the port of New York and the East with a 
short-cut approach through the Champlain Valley? Then 
the East will truly benefit from the economic recovery and 
development of the Middle West. 

Three ways of outlet from the Great Lakes to the sea 
have been proposed. One is the St. Lawrence ship canal 
project now under consideration; the second is the Oswego- 
Mohawk Canal by way of Lake Oneida to the Hudson, and 
the third is the Lake Champlain route. 

The Oswego-Mohawk route and the St. Lawrence seaway 
project are both independent schemes, while the Champlain 
route is necessarily a supplement to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. At the beginning it is well to compare the Oswego- 
Mohawk route with the proposed Champlain route. The 
St. Lawrence waterway would not be necessary for Amer- 
ican commerce if we should develop the Oswego-Mohawk 
route. The Oswego-Mohawk Canal would not be supple- 
mentary to the St. Lawrence route. 

The distance from the foot of Lake Ontario to New York 
by way of Lake Champlain is 414 miles. From Oswego, on 
Lake Ontario, to New York it is 313 miles, involving the 
passage of 31 ship locks, while the St. Lawrence-Champlain 
route, from the division point at the foot of Lake St. Francis, 
the distance to New York is 363 miles, involving the descent 
through only 12 ship locks. Engineers estimate that the 
cost of the Oswego-Mohawk route would be $66,000,000 
more than the Champlain route. . 

Mr. President, my purpose in at this time is not 
to discuss the treaty, but to call the attention of the Con- 
gress and the Nation to the obvious fact that after the St. 
Lawrence route shall be completed it will be of great benefit 
to supplement it with another canal way in order for the 
products of the West to reach the Atlantic coast without 
traversing an extra 1,500 miles to reach the port of New 
York. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. President, I shall detain the Sen- 
ate for only a few minutes with reference to my position 
on the St. Lawrence Treaty. I noted that the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] referred to a state- 
ment I had made over the radio in 1932, in which I said: 

Favoring this route from the first, President Hoover has suc- 
ceeded in negotiating a treaty with Canada by which this water- 
way will be built and a cheap transportation outlet to the Atlantic 
will be given to the farmers of the Middle Western and North- 
western States. 

I stand by that proposal now, if the treaty had been as 
we expected it would be and had provided for connecting up 
the Missouri and Mississippi Valleys with the St. Lawrence 
waterway. As stated heretofore, my sole objection to the 
treaty has been and is that if we bring the benefits of the 
treaty to the Great Lakes and then cut off the benefits 
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from there to the Mississippi Valley, the Mississippi Valley 
is being treated just as it was treated by the construction of 
the Panama Canal. The Panama Canal has been referred 
to here. Let me refer to the Recor for a moment with 
reference to the Panama Canal. 

No greater calamity ever was imposed upon the Mississippi 
Valley than by the passage of the measure providing for 
the construction of the Panama Canal. Why? Because it 
permitted a cutting of freight rates so that shipments could 
be made through the canal to the eastern section of the 
United States and to the far West at rates lower than ap- 
plied on shipments from the Mississippi Valley to the far 
West or to the far East, either way. What happened? It 
practically destroyed the economic position of the Missis- 
sippi Valley with respect to the industries located there. 

When that bill was before the House at the time, being 
H.R. 3110, only two Members of the House voted against it. 
Who were they? They were Fletcher, of Minnesota, and 
Lassiter, of Virginia. The full Iowa delegation voted for it. 
The full Illinois delegation voted for it. We did not know 
that we were going to have imposed upon us a handicap of 
that kind, but now we find that, regardless of the good in- 
tentions of the men representing our State at that time, it 
has worked adversely to our economic interest, just as rati- 
fication of this treaty will operate adversely unless some 
assurance shall be provided that the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi Valley are to be connected by this waterway. 

I know it will be said, in view of this statement, that we 
are interfering with a great principle. I do not believe any- 
one of 15 years’ service in the Congress has been more faith- 
ful to the cause of the inland waterways than have I. I 
have been one of those who have always insisted that ade- 
quate appropriations be provided for them. We have been 
working for a barge system on the Mississippi River. We 
have worked to improve the Missouri River. All the great 
tonnage of the Mississippi Valley comes naturally into the 
city of Chicago. It is produced in that area. We are not so 
much interested in wheat. We are not so much interested 
in some of the other products about which Senators talk, 
but we are interested in having low rates that will permit 
us to get our tremendous production of farm produce to 
market. 

The big tonnage from Iowa, the big tonnage from Ne- 
braska, the big tonnage from Missouri all comes to the city 
of Chicago. The northern tonnage represents wheat, and 
almost wheat alone. That will come into the Great Lakes 
at Duluth. But as we go further south we find that we 
must have access to this whole route, otherwise it will be a 
handicap rather than a help. } 

Why a handicap? Just as I have suggested with refer- 
ence to the Panama Canal, which raised the rates of all our 
freight from the Missisippi Valley east, and from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley west. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I catch from the Senator’s point what I see 
in the future. If we keep making treaties of this kind we 
cannot ship from the middle sections of the country to the 
East, nor from the middle sections to the West. We cannot 
ship from those sections to the North, nor to the South. We 
shall just have to rim the coast, or near the coast, with 
practically everything we have, and create almost a vacuum 
and a desert in the middle region of this country if we con- 
tinue to neglect the Mississippi Valley and build up the other 
projects the Senator is talking about. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I agree with the Senator, except that 
it would not be possible to make a desert out of Iowa. We 
have too much rain. 

Mr. LONG. I meant a desert for trade. 

Mr. DICKINSON. The Senator means an economic des- 
ert, not a production desert? 

Mr. LONG. An economic desert. For instance, as the 
Senator has demonstrated, from San Francisco to New York, 
going through the Panama Canal is cheaper than going 
from Waterloo, Iowa, to either point. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is exactly right, 
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What will happen if the diversion at Chicago is not suffi- 
cient to maintain the Hennepin Canal, and if the flow of the 
Illinois River cannot be maintained, either by reason of lack 
of water or by reason of lack of sufficient water for sanita- 
tion—because if the water is there but is polluted to a point 
where it cannot be used, it is useless as a canal. If we do 
not have that connection, if the connection is not absolutely 
provided in this treaty, then we are in a position where the 
freight rates will be lowered from Chicago east, but they 
will be increased from Chicago west, and the great grain- 
trade area of the city of Chicago will suffer accordingly. 
That is the reason why I am intensely interested in this 
proposal. 

Not only that; but I find that public men become inter- 
ested in these proposals on account of pressure. We find 
that the idea of the Panama Canal was sold to this coun- 
try, and, as I have heretofore suggested, in the Senate of 
the United States at that time there were only 6 votes against 
it—1 vote from Tennessee, 2 from Missouri, 1 from Virginia, 
1 from Idaho, and 1 from Alabama. No one dreamed at that 
time that the construction of the Panama Canal was going 
to have an adverse effect upon the economic condition of the 
Mississippi Valley; but no one who knows anything about 
our experience under that treaty will for a minute hesitate 
in giving evidence that the Mississippi Valley has lost indus- 
try after industry by reason of the handicap the Panama 
Canal has imposed upon the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does not my able friend from Iowa concur 
with me in the thought that if those former representatives 
from the Mississippi Valley, which he and I and our col- 
leagues now represent, were today called on to vote, with the 
information they now have, since casting their first vote, 
they would vote directly adverse to the way they then voted? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I think without any question every 
one of them would vote adversely. 

Now, the advocates of the treaty come in here and say, 
“The treaty has been recommended by the different par- 
ties.” Oh, yes; but who had examined these treaties with 
a microscope then to find out whether or not there was any 
agreement with reference to the diversion, and whether or 
not we were making Lake Michigan an international lake, 
and whether or not we were properly protected so far as the 
future is concerned? 

The advocates of the treaty say, “We have written into 
the treaty the very provision of the Supreme Court de- 
cision.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in connection with what the 
Senator is saying, the distinguished Prime Minister of 
Canada and the Canadian Senator from whom the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] quoted this afternoon said they 
were opposed to the treaty from a Canadian standpoint and 
had announced against it even after it was signed, perhaps 
not dreaming that it could have any such things as it has 
in it; and that was just the viewpoint of some of us here 
in the United States. -We did not know but that this treaty 
was all right, never once dreaming that there were such 
provisions in it as these gentlemen from Canada found to 
be in it, which caused them to turn and favor it, and which 
„ would cause us to know that we could not vote 

or it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is exactly correct. 

The friends of the treaty say that the documents provide 
ample diversion. Under the diversion rights in the treaty 
of 1909 Canada, as I understand, would consent to have a 
diversion of 10,000 cubic second-feet; but at that time our 
representative, the distinguished Mr. Root, said that he 
would under no circumstances give Canada the right to con- 
trol the diversion of our water within our own borders. 
That principle is still involved here, but on account of the 
Supreme Court decision Canada negotiated for the purpose 
of writing into the treaty the terms of that decision. 
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Mr. President, I try to be law-abiding. I believe that we 
can settle our own difficulties; and if we find there is not 
sufficient diversion there in the future, I am willing to see 
our people take it up with anyone in the United States who 
is interested in it. I do not, however, want somebody rep- 
resenting a foreign country sitting on that board of diver- 
sion; and that is what I object to in this treaty. I do not 
want to have to go over in Canada and negotiate with 
someone who has some other interest than the interest I 
represent; but I am perfectly willing to deal with every 
American citizen in the United States in working out an 
adjustment along those lines. 

Mr. LONG. I beg the Senator’s pardon, but he would not 
have to go over in Canada. He would have to go to England 
to deal with His Britannic Majesty. This treaty is made 
by Great Britain, through the King of England, King 
George V. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I hope they would at least extend us 
the courtesy of sending someone over here to negotiate 
with us somewhere near our own border. 

Mr. LONG. It is dangerous to let them come over here, 
because every time they come they get more than they 
asked for before they came. 

Mr. DICKINSON. There is a great deal of truth in that 
suggestion. 

I know it is said here that the diversion at Chicago is 
sufficient, and the supporters of the treaty talk about lake 
levels. It is a peculiar thing to me that they talk about 
lake levels and how much water we have taken from the 
lakes, and yet, as I understand, there was one of the highest 
lake levels in Lake Michigan and in the other Great Lakes 
within the last year or two that there has been in a great 
many years. All that time we have been taking out more 
water than it was said we ought to take, and the claim is 
made that we have been depriving others of their water 
rights, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if I may be pardoned 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. As the question is not unfamiliar to me, as 
I previously remarked in addressing the Senate, having taken 
part in the litigation, it may interest the Senator to know 
that the history of the development discloses that 6 inches 
to and fro, up and down, however the matter has gone, has 
been the limit of the change in the lake levels. It has 
never exceeded 6 inches, regardless of what the diversion 
was. Something protected it and always restored it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is my understanding, that re- 
gardless of the diversion the minimum has been 4 inches, 
and that there never has been a maximum of more than 
6 inches in the variation of the lake level. The rest of it is 
what may be called the seasonal variation that comes and 
goes with excessive rainfall and slack rainfall; and those 
periods run in cycles of some 7 years, perhaps after the old 
7-year cycle of the Bible. 

I want to go a little bit further. It is unfortunate for us 
that there happened to be a Supreme Court decision just 
about the same time the negotiation of this treaty was 
begun. That Supreme Court decision was unfortunate; but, 
growing out of that decision, we ought not to permit to be 
written into a treaty a hidebound agreement that may 
absolutely bar any particular benefits, if there are any 
benefits to be gained from this treaty, accruing to the section 
from Chicago west. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. This Supreme Court decree was between two 
different provinces or sovereignties of the United States. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. To say that because I sue you for something 
some third party has a right to come in and have himself 
made a party to that decree is ridiculous. Because the 
United States says it is going to allow Chicago so much 
water, Canada has no right to come in and say, “ Now, since 
the United States has decided that it is going to allow Chi- 
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water that Chicago does not get.” 

At New Orleans the Mississippi River flowing down there 
floods us at one season, while we have not enough water 
to navigate the river at other seasons. Canada has not any 
business taking away from us the water we have because 
Chicago had a lawsuit with the United States. It is a ridicu- 
lous proposition to make all parties bound by it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is my contention. 

One of the best arguments against the diversion provision 
of this treaty is the fact that heretofore, for a great many 
years, there has been diversion in excess of 7,000 cubic sec- 
ond-feet, and as high as 12,000 cubic second-feet. I never 
heard anyone say that there was a surplusage of water by 
reason of that diversion’s going down the Hennepin Canal. 
I do not believe that the Hennepin Canal was ever bothered 
by any excessive diversion. As a matter of fact, it is on 
account of the diversion, and the prospect of its being con- 
tinued, that the whole water supply of the Mississippi Valley 
was developed. It is an extensive system, but I do not believe 
we ought to run any danger of its being imperiled on the 
morrow for lack of water or for lack of sanitation, either 
one; and, if I read the engineers’ reports aright, the point 
they dwell on is that this whole matter is at least experi- 
mental; that it cannot be definitely determined until 1936, 
and probably until 1942, when the new sanitation works are 
to be completed. 

I do not know how long it will take, but I do know that 
if we cannot be sure until that time, certainly we ought to 
try to see that there is sufficient diversion written into this 
treaty so that we will not run the risk of imperiling the 
whole Mississippi River improvement system, because Chi- 
cago is the natural market for practically all our products 
in that section. 

What we want to do is to have the freight rates from 
Chicago west influenced by water transportation just the 
same as all freight rates have been influenced by water 
transportation in the past. That is what is involved in this 
whole program so far as the Mississippi River is concerned. 

I do not yield to any man in my sincere effort here to 
protect the interests of the farming population of my State. 
The farmers are the support, the lifeblood of the whole 
economic system in that area of the country, and I would 
not think of casting a vote here that would in any way 
imperil their rights. But suppose I do unwittingly cast such 
a vote, and on the morrow, instead of its being for their 
interest, it should turn out, as was the case in connection 
with the Panama Canal, to be against their interest. There- 
fore, I must have this definite assurance before I am 
going to cast my vote in favor of a treaty of this kind; 
and we find growing out of this report the conclusion right 
along that this question cannot be definitely decided until 
these experimental stages shall have been passed. 

Here is the report of the Chief of Engineers to the Secre- 
tary of War, dated December 6, 1933, for transmission to 
Congress under the provisions of the act of July 30, 1930: 

While the district engineer finds that an annual diversion of 
1,500 cubic feet per second, increased by domestic pumpage is 
ample to provide an adequate flow to meet all requirements of 
lockage, seepage, leakage and evaporation on the waterway, he 
concludes that the determination whether this flow will provide 
a flow suitable from a sanitary standpoint. for a commercially 
useful waterway can be made only by experience after the sewage- 
treatment plants at Chicago are completed. 

What is the difference whether there is not enough water 
or whether there is water that is so contaminated that it 
cannot be used? ‘There is no reason why we ought to dead- 
lock ourselves, bring the benefits to a certain point and then 
bar them from the great farming producing area to the 
west of Chicago, which is to be benefited only in case this 
canal can be taken to the Mississippi and to its tributaries. 

Further he points out that the weight of expert testimony 
is to the effect that. the effluent from the sewage-treatment 
plants will be inoffensive, but that “the program is on such 
an unprecedented scale that. such predictions must contain 
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that enters into this thing— 


And that no reliable process of calculation can predict the effect 
of raw sewage in storm-water run-off and of accumulated sludge 
deposits. 

These reports have been referred, in accordance with law, to 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. Attention is in- 
vited to its report herewith concurring in general with the views 
and recommendations of the reporting officers. 


This is from the Board of Engineers. The Board report 
states: 

The indirect needs of such a waterway in the matter of se- 
curing satisfactory sanitary conditions for those aboard vessels or 
employed at terminals cannot be determined until the waterway 
has been fully completed and the diversion limited to 1,500 cubic 
feet per second for a sufficient period of time to observe the 
conditions that may then exist. 


Suppose the conditions shall then exist, and shall prove 
unsatisfactory. We will then have arranged with Canada, 
will have completed this treaty, and barred the benefits from 
all of the Mississippi Valley. 

As a matter of fact, I do not think we can afford to adopt 
any such program, and that is why, if there shall not be a 
reservation attached to this treaty with reference to diver- 
sion, I shall vote against its ratification. The Senator from 
Missouri has presented a diversion reservation, and I shall 
vote for that reservation. I hope it will be agreed to by the 
Senate. If it shall be agreed to, then this treaty will, to 
some extent, protect the interests of the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. President, here is a further reference. These reports, 
I think, have practically all been put in the Recorp, but I 
want to call special attention to this point: In another 
report signed by General Markham he says: 

It does not appear possible to arrive at a conclusive determina- 
tion whether this flow will afford suitable sanitary conditions on 


the waterway after the sewage purification plants at Chicago have 
been completed and placed in operation. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I understand that there is a good deal of 
argument to the effect that they are going to ship automo- 
biles through this canal over to England, and I am reminded 
of the fact that they are already shipping them from Eng- 
lish provinces back over here. That would make it a little 
simpler to get them to Detroit from Ireland, rather than to 
build them in Detroit. 

Mr. DICKINSON. When we get through with the dele- 
gation of tariff power, we will not know whether commodi- 
ties will be shipped in or are to be shipped out. It is my 
impression that they will be shipped in most of the time. 

Mr. LONG. I was not present when the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wacner] spoke, but I had a part in trying 
to assemble some figures on the matter, and I have been 
told that the Senator from New York has pretty well 
demonstrated that it will cost about 15 cents a bushel of 
the taxpayers’ money to ship wheat through this supposed- 
to-be canal 6 or 7 months of the year, and they will save 
3 or 4 cents. We had better give them a dime a bushel and 
call the project off, for then we would not have to give 
away Lake Michigan, and give away our money, and go over 
to England and trade with them. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Let me suggest this with reference to 
Iowa products. Our principal products are not wheat, they 
are usually meats, and meats cannot be put on slow, long-time 
routes. They usually have to be transported quite promptly. 
Chase & Sanborn may have dated coffee; and if we get 
these cheap routes, we may have to have dated hams, so that 
purchasers will know when they were cured; otherwise 
they may go by slow transportation on water and might not 
be very good when they reach their destination. 

I think there is sufficient uncertainty in this whole pro- 
gram to warrant us in hesitating. It is said that if we 
adopt a reservation, Canada will not accept it. If we cannot 
protect our own interests, then let Canada do as she wants 
to do as to whether or not she should accept it. 
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I happen to know that this was the most controversial 
feature of the entire treaty. It was the feature which 
delayed the negotiations the longest. It was the feature 
they worked over for months and months, and finally the 
Canadian representatives took advantage of the fact that 
there was a decision of our Supreme Court and they wrote 
that decision into the treaty, and expect us to ratify the 
treaty because the Supreme Court of our own country ren- 
dered that decision. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator have any information as 
to whether any time was consumed in the consideration of 
article VI of the treaty, the article which authorizes an 
alternative route north to the Ottawa River and thence to 
the St. Lawrence? 

Mr, DICKINSON. My understanding is that there is 
nothing in the treaty which prevents their doing that. 

Mr. CLARK. There is a specific authorization in article 
VI which would permit Canada to do that very thing. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Oh, yes. They say the reason why 
they will not do it is that they will have to dig through some 
stone. I do not know how hard the stone is, but they say 
it is impossible because they would have to dig through a 
bank of stone. We know, however, that we can dig through 
stone with electric drills. 

Mr. CLARK. The President’s message contains the pre- 
diction that if this treaty shall not be ratified, an all- 
Canadian route will be established, and that is specifically 
the all-Canadian route which has always been discussed in 
Canada. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, that does not mean anything 
except that America is going to help Canada construct a 
canal up there. The principle is the same, whatever we do; 
America is going to contribute six or seven or eight hundred 
million dollars to build Canada a canal, so it is as broad as 
it is long. We have just decided that we will have to give 
Canada six or seven hundred million dollars of American 
money to build something in Canada with Canadian labor 
and with Canadian materials and with Canadian engineers, 
so that it makes no difference. If that is not in the treaty, 
all they have to do is to come down and get it in. 

Mr. DICKINSON. The Senator thinks we are in a frame 
of mind of absolute surrender? 

Mr. LONG. Oh, no; not of absolute surrender. That is 
not the case. We have been looking for some way to 
give England something ever since we had the World War 
and even before that, on the heels of the fact that they 
came here and told us they were not going to pay the 
money they borrowed during the war, after we had all the 
fanfare and big headlines that they owed us several bil- 
lion dollars. They quit paying; and just about the time 
they quit paying, we decided that if they would not pay us, 
we would give them five or six hundred million dollars more 
of American money in order to show that we were not angry. 

Mr. DICKINSON. In other words, the Senator thinks we 
have gotten into a frame of mind where we are almost 
ready to admit we owe them something. 

Mr. LONG. Absolutely, when they come here and tell us 
they are not going to pay something back. The fact that 
they have not paid one debt is why we ought to go in and 
pledge more money. The next thing will be that they will 
want a landing site on the Potomac River. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Continuing to read from the report of 
General Markham, the engineer, I quote as follows: 

The situation is one which unquestionably demands a remedy, 
but the remedy should, in my opinion, be afforded first by the 


purification of the sewage, and second, if that proves inadequate, 
by a moderate and reasonable draft of water from Lake Michigan. 


Mr. President, that being the case, there is an uncertainty 
here which involves the whole Mississippi Valley. It is an 
uncertainty that is very far-reaching. It is an uncertainty 
that will impose the same type of handicap on us that was 
imposed on us in the case of the Panama Canal; and I 
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wish to say that I do not believe those of us from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley can afford to vote to ratify this treaty so 
long as that uncertainty exists, as it does exist, by the terms 
of the treaty. They have written it into the treaty. They 
have said that they want control, that they want to be on 
the board of arbitration if we ever need any more water. If 
an emergency exists, we cannot decide it alone—we have to 
call into conference the authorities from the other coun- 
tries. That being the case, I believe I should run the same 
danger in voting to ratify this treaty as did the splendid 
men in Congress from Iowa when they voted for the Panama 
Canal. 

We had able men in Congress at that time—G. N. Haugen, 
of the Fourth District, who was here for so many years; 
Robert G. Cousins; John A. T. Hull; William P. Hepburn; 
Walter I. Smith; Lot Thomas; David B. Henderson, who 
was Speaker of the House of Representatives. Those men 
were just as sincere in their service as anyone could pos- 
sibly be, but they were deceived as to the benefits of that 
canal accruing to the Mississippi Valley. As a matter of 
fact, I believe we would be deceived if we voted for the 
ratification of this treaty without some definite reservation 
as to diversion; and therefore it is my hope either that the 
treaty will be defeated, or, if it shall not be defeated, that 
the diversion reservation will be agreed to by a vote of the 
Senate and attached to the treaty. 

Mr. President, I have said all I desire to say by way of 
comment on the treaty at this time. 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President, before he takes his seat, 
may I invite my able friend from Iowa to note that under 
the terms of the treaty the board, the source to which we 
go for appeal respecting any question of the treaty, is to be 
comprised of three representing Canada and three of the 
United States, giving Canada a veto, three against three, 
with nothing done as far as the United States is concerned, 
if the decision be adverse to the United States, with no 
privilege provided as against this tie for the protection of 
the United States. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am very glad to have the Senator 
make that statement. I wish to say that it is offensive to 
me that matters which should be within our own family, 
matters that may affect the diversified interests of our rep- 
resentative States, matters over which we should not have 
to consult anyone except those who compose the machin- 
ery of our own Government, are by this treaty put into 
the hands of the body the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] 
has so ably described; and therefore we must, with these 
divergent interests, consult an outside party, and, as the 
Senator says, give them equal representation with our rep- 
resentation in the settlement of our own dispute. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, that is why I assert that the 
able Senator from Iowa and myself, and, I am sure, the 
other Senators who are discussing the question on the floor, 


‘find ourselves greatly mystified as to how any American 


could ever have voted to send such a paper to the Senate 
as a representative of American interests. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I wish to make a few re- 
marks, but first I will ask if other Senators are desirous of 
speaking at this moment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have a few remarks, but 
I will make them after the Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations shall have concluded his remarks. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the matters I am going 
to discuss now are, I will say, undoubtedly more for the 
Recorp than they are for the immediate benefit of the 
Senate. It is possible, however, that some of the Senators 
who have not studied the question may desire to study it. 
There has been a vast amount of information furnished to 
the Senate by the President. Possibly the reason it has not 
been studied more earnestly is because of its being so 
voluminous. 

I wish to say, however, that the work done in the prepara- 
tion of the reports that acoompanied the President’s mes- 
sages reflect great credit, in my opinion, upon those who 
have prepared the data. Every question that has ever been 
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asked on the floor of the Senate, or through the press, or 
otherwise, is certainly answered somewhere in some of these 
reports. I make that statement whether or not Senators 
agree with the answers given, I have attempted to have 
some of the statistics which are contained in the reports, 
and which undoubtedly are official, brought together in the 
form of exhibits, which I have before me, and which can be 
reviewed very quickly by any Senator who desires to obtain 
specific information. 

The first proposition I shall take up is the effect that 
the construction of the seaway will have on the railroads 
of the United States. It was admitted by practically all 
the presidents of the western railroads in the hearings in 
1930, before the subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations that the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
would be of benefit to the western sections of the country. I 
will place these data in the Recorp when I come to identify- 
ing them. 

On the other hand, the railroads in the eastern zone of 
the United States have always opposed the treaty. Their 
opposition has been natural. They have contended that it 
would divert from them to the waterway a certain amount 
of traffic. They have been supported in their opposition 
by the large ports on the Atlantic seaboard, particularly 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Those ports 
have opposed the building of the St. Lawrence seaway on 
the ground that it would divert from them traffic which now 
moves in export trade. 

The question is, Do the statistics sustain their opposition 
and their belief? I sincerely say to the Senators that my 
study of the statistics, of the movement of trade, of the 
volume of trade, the points of origin, and the points of 
destination, convinces me that the railroads of the eastern 
zone are in error. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Does it not depend upon how much trade 
is diverted from the railroads through the waterway? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It does; and also where it is diverted. 

Mr. WALSH. And is it not claimed that the volume of 
trade that will be carried through the waterway will be 
very large? 

Mr. PITTMAN: Yes; it is so claimed. The volume of 
trade that will be diverted through the proposed waterway 
may be 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 tons over what is now carried 
through the present waterway. 

Mr. WALSH. Is that to be taken away from the railroads? 

Mr. PITTMAN. In some cases part of that will be taken 

away from the railroads. 

Mr. WALSH. And does the Senator contend that we 
ought not to be concerned if it means a lowered volume of 
transport to the railroads? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think it should fairly be said that a 
part of it will be taken away from the railroads, but the 
record discloses that 80 percent of the traffic now moving 
over that’ waterway, where it has only a 14-foot channel 
through the canal, moved to the big ports I have just 
named. j 

Mr. WALSH. Mostly New York. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Naturally, New York being the largest 
port. It moves to those big ports, and from those big ports 
it is redistributed throughout the country, only 20 percent 
of it going into foreign trade. If that trade goes to those 
ports, then, so far as the ports are concerned, they would 
only lose 20 percent of the trade. So far as the railroads 
are concerned, in the redistribution of that trade from 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk toward the 
interior, the line of demarcation as to how far it would go 
is plainly marked by reason of the freight rates, we will say, 
from Chicago and St. Louis to the ports. The line of de- 
marcation, as to how far it would be shipped back into the 
interior of Massachusetts and Maine and New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and even parts of Pennsylvania, parts of West 
Virginia and Virginia, is well marked, and I have statements 
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in the exhibits before me showing that if 4 percent of the 
traffic, for instance, that is now carried all-rail to Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk, were taken 
away from the railroads and carried through the seaway, 
80 percent of that which was taken away from the railroads 
would come back into the seaports and would be carried by 
the railroads for distribution back to the interior. 

Mr. WALSH. Eighty percent of that 4 percent? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; 80 percent of the entire traffic, 
Eighty percent of the 4 percent means the same thing. 
Eighty percent of the 4 percent would go by water to the 
ports, and then from the ports would be distributed by rail 
to the country in the interior. I have all the statistics in 
actual tonnage figures so Senators-can make their own 
estimates therefrom. Anyone interested in the matter may 
find the figures useful. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator will put them in the Recorp, 
of course? 

Mr, PITTMAN. I will put them in the Recorp later, so 
that they may be examined. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to suggest that the treaty has 
now been before the Senate for almost 3 months. The Engi- 
neers’ report has been before the Senate for some 6 or 8 
weeks. While I shall be glad to read the Senator’s summary 
which has been prepared, it seems to me to be very late in 
the day to put in a summary calculated to infiuence the 
votes of Senators on the question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I realize that the Senators have been ex- 
tremely busy during this session, having been engaged in 
work on committees and otherwise, and the fact that they 
did not read the reports themselves was not due to the fact 
that they were lazy, but realizing how busy they have been 
I simply had the statistics prepared for their benefit. 

Mr. CLARK. I will undertake to say that I have read as 
much of the report as has the Senator from Nevada, and I 
also read something in the report which seemed to me to be 
entirely at variance with the version that the Senator gave 
thereof the other day. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will admit that the Senator from Mis- 
souri has been very active and industrious in his study of 
the question. Of course, there are a great many other Sen- 
ators who apparently have not had the time to do so, and 
for their benefit I am trying in my humble way to abbreviate 
this big record. Whether I have what the Senator wants 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure that will be very helpful to all 
Senators, but I regret the Senator did not do it in time to 
be of more importance in connection with the arguments 
and the votes to be cast. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am really sorry that I did not realize 


that Senators would not have time to read the report in full. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand, the Senator is undertaking 
to put it in language that Senators can understand? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Most Senators can understand it, but I 
am really asking to place it in the Recor for the benefit of 
those who will not try to understand it. 

Mr. President, I want to hasten to a conclusion because I 
know the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], is going to 
follow me. I realize that there is not a sufficient number of 
Senators present at this time for the information to have 
any effect upon the vote. However, it will be in the RECORD, 
and I consider it of great value to anyone who may desire to 
read it. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I think it is important for the opponents 
of the treaty to know where they can obtain the informa- 
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tion as to the large volume of freight to be conveyed through 
the proposed waterway. If the volume is not to be large, 
then the alternative is that there will be such a small volume 
that the expense will not be justified. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I think there is no question that a large 
volume will go through the waterway and that a large por- 
tion of it will be diverted from the eastern zone railroads. 
We might as well be frank about it. That argument has 
been made against the treaty. I believe, however, that it 
has not been taken into consideration that 80 percent of the 
shipments coming through in that way will go to the same 
ports, and the railroads will still have an opportunity to dis- 
tribute a great portion of them inland. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. With the Senator’s consent, I must say that 
the last statement of my able friend the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations rather mystifies me. Does 
my able friend contend that it is his belief that the interior 
of our country will ship its material out of the waterway by 
way of Montreal and Canadian waters, down the Atlantic to 
the Atlantic ports; there to be taken up again by the rail- 
roads and brought back into the very territory from which it 
was brought forth? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That may sound mysterious to the Sen- 
ator, but there is a certain portion of the shipments that 
will be handled in just that way. 

Mr. LEWIS. Upon that theory, why not ship direct by 
railroad to the interior points instead of shipping to the 
Port of New York and then inland again? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Because it happens to be cheaper to go 
by water to the eastern ports and then ship back a certain 
distance by rail, perhaps 100 or 200 miles. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator bases it upon the theory that 
it will be less expensive to go the more circuitous route by 
water than to go the direct route by rail? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. In other words, it will develop our coast- 
wise trade? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. That trade is now apparently forgotten. 
I am glad to have the Senator bring out that point. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have had this report 
prepared by traffic experts, and everything I have pre- 
sented is taken from the report. 

There are eight prominent ports from Maine to Virginia, 
inclusive, which might be affected. They are, in the order 
of their geographical location, Portland, Maine; Boston, 
Mass.; Providence, R.I.; New York, N.Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Norfolk, Va.; Newport News, Va. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Reorp a tabulation marked Exhibit A”, which shows the 
total tonnage, the foreign tonnage, the intercoastal ton- 
nage, and the coastwise tonnage that has moved to and 
from these North Atlantic ports for the 10-year period, from 
1923 to 1932, inclusive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. PITTMAN. The authority for these figures is the 
latest commerce report on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
project, submitted by the President of the United States, 
and now printed as a Senate document. 

The total business to, from, and through these ports, for 
the years 1923 to 1932, inclusive, amounted to 1,211,000 tons, 
in round figures. This tonnage classifies as follows, over 
the 10-year period: 


Foreign commerce (and by foreign commerce is meant ex- 
port and import traffic) 


This shows an annual average foreign tonnage for the 8 
ports of approximately 42,000,000 tons, or if divided equally 
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amongst the ports, would be an average annual tonnage per 
port of approximately 5,000,000 tons, in round figures. 

Now these figures are very enlightening and they show 
without question that if these ports lost all of their foreign 
business that the loss would be ample to justify the unified 
opposition of their Senators to the ratification of the existing 
St. Lawrence Treaty. No one has claimed that shippers in 
this section will lose all of their foreign commerce, but even 
assuming that they lost half of their foreign commerce, 
they would still have sufficient cause for anxiety. One half 
of the foreign commerce of these ports would mean an an- 
nual loss of 21,000,000 tons for the eight ports as a group and’ 
a loss of approximately two and one half million tons per 
port. This is a considerable loss, and unless the St. Lawrence 
project demonstrated that it would afford a compensating 
gain, no one could criticize these Senators for their 
opposition. 

What is the compensating gain? 

In the first place, the completion of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, by the ratification of the existing treaty, will open up 
3,576 miles of new coastline to the United States. The exist- 
ing coast shore line of the United States is divided as follows: 


Statute miles 

a d 5, 565 
Chale Coascss > cit ce ate he eae Pre ORES Come eS , 641 
Due e 2, 730 
r A es 11, 936 


Authority for the figures: United States Coastal and 
Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce. 

Opening up the St. Lawrence project will add at once 
an additional shore line of 3,576 miles, or increase the pres- 
ent shore line by approximately 30 percent. 

The domestic coastwise business of these eight ports on 
the North Atlantic coast, as shown by the tabulation which I 
have heretofore inserted in the Recorp, amounts to an aver- 
age annual tonnage of almost 70,000,000 tons. The inter- 
coastal business amounts to an average annual movement of 
approximately 8,000,000 tons, an average annual total for the 
two of 78,000,000 tons. 

Now, no one seriously doubts that the controlling reason 
for this tremendous domestic coastwise and intercoastal 
tonnage is the fact that the tonnage is handled by water 
at a low transportation cost. By adding 3,576 miles of 
additional coastline, is it not reasonable to assume that 
these cities might possibly gain 30 percent in their domestic 
water-borne traffic? This would mean a gain in that class 
of business of 23,000,000 tons. If this was a fact, could not 
these port cities easily afford to sacrifice somewhat on export 
and import business? It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the American market of the United States is the most 
active and pays the highest price per unit for merchandise 
of any country on the face of the globe. Is it not perfectly 
clear that a gain of such an amount in domestic trade 
would more than offset the most pessimistic prophesy of 
loss in the foreign trade for these eight cities? 

In the second place, the completion of the St. Lawrence 
project will open up 30 American cities and 30 domestic 
markets which may be served by the ports of the North 
Atlantic at much more favorable transportation costs than 
now exist. 

The consuming population of 25 of these cities in 1930 
was in excess of 8,000,000 people; the value of the manufac- 
tured products of 25 of those cities was in excess of 
$10,000,000,000. 

This compares with 21 ports on the Atlantic coast, Maine 
to Florida, which in 1930 boasted of 13,000,000 people and 
almost $12,000,000,000 of manufactured products. 

With the Gulf group and its 11 ports, with a population in 
1930 of 1,120,000, and a value of manufactured products of 
$411,000,000. 

With the Pacific coast cities, boasting 15 purts, a popula- 
tion of 3,000,000, and a value of manufactured products of 
$2,000,000,000. 
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The authority for these figures is the latest commerce 
report heretofore referred to. 

From the foregoing, it can be seen that this new trade 
territory, which will be opened up by the completion of the 
St. Lawrence project, is placed under the very nose of these 
North Atlantic ports, by lower transportation costs, which I 
will hereinafter show. It opens up a trade territory for 
the North Atlantic group that is almost as large as the 
North Ailantic group itself. It is a trade territory that 
produces 20 times the manufactured products of the Gulf 
group and 5 times the manufactured products of the Pacific 
coast group. 

These two great areas of production and consumption, the 
North Atlantic group and the interior Middle West, are 
today widely separated because of ever-increasing freight 
rates. To illustrate this point, in 1918 the first-class rate 
from Boston to Duluth and the Twin Cities, all rail, was 
$1.15. That rate today is $2.17, an increase of 88 percent. 
The rate in 1918 from Boston to Chicago and Milwaukee was 
75 cents, all rail. That rate today is $1.54, an increase of 
105 percent. The rate from New York, in 1918, to Duluth 
and the Twin Cities, was $1.15. That first-class, all-rail rate 
today is $2.12, an increase of 84 percent. The rate in 1918 
from New York to Chicago was 75 cents, all rail, first class. 
That rate today is $1.52, an increase of 102 percent. The 
authority for the rates quoted will be shown on an exhibit 
which I will hereinafter introduce into the Recorp. Boston 
and New York are shown as typical of the advances through- 
out the entire eastern territory. The first-class rate is used 
because it is the base rate. All other rates carrying manu- 
factured products move on a percentage relation of this 
base rate and represent the same or larger percents of 
advance. 

With the ratification of the existing treaty, and the com- 
pletion of the seaway, these two great areas may serve each 
other—if the existing coast-to-coast rates are to be taken as 
a criterion—at a transportation cost less than 50 percent of 
the existing rail transportation cost. 

In the third place, in the St. Lawrence tributary area, in 
excess of 42,000,000 people reside, actual American con- 
sumers, the most prolific users of products of every char- 
acter known on the face of the globe. I say again, in excess 
of 42,000,000 consumers, 34.6 percent of all the population 
of the United States, made immediately available to the 
north Atlantic coast with the completion of the seaway 
project. Why, in the Atlantic trade area, the oldest section 
in the United States, there are only 50,000,000 people, or 
approximately 41 percent of the population. 

The value of the manufactured products of the St. Law- 
rence area is almost $28,000,000,000, or 39.7 percent of the 
value of all the manufactured products of the United States. 
Even the Atlantic coast area only boasts of $33,000,000,000 
of manufactured products, or approximately 46.9 percent 
of the total of the United States. 

Now, here are these two great areas, boasting of 34.6 and 
41 percent, respectively, of the population, and boasting, 
further, of 39.7 and 46.9 percent, respectively, of all the 
manufactured products of the United States. I say again, 
here are these two great areas, that under existing condi- 
tions are largely divorced one from the other, which can be 
wedded to each other industrially with the completion of 
the St. Lawrence project. 

You Senators along the Atlantic coast, by voting against 
ratification of this treaty, are saying, in fact and in truth, 
that there shall be a complete divorce of these two great 
areas in perpetuity. You, by your action, are denying to 
your constitutents access to the greatest manufacturing area 
on earth, the right to serve 34.6 percent of the population 
of this country. To say that your action is astounding is 
putting it mildly. 

The authority for-. the figures quoted is the same commerce 
report hereinbefore referred to. 

At this time, Mr. President, I should like unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a tabulation marked Exhibit B.“ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit B.) 

Mr. PITTMAN. This is a tabulation showing the first- 
class all-rail rates at the present time which apply between 
these 8 North Atlantic ports and 8 interior ports, as fol- 
lows: Cleveland, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Chi- 
cago, III.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Ashland, Wis.; Superior, Wis.; 
and Duluth, Minn. The average of the all-rail first-class 
rate from the 8 ports on the Atlantic seaboard to the 8 
interior ports located on the Great Lakes is $1.66, or $33.20 
per ton. As I have stated before, first class has been used 
because it is the base rate. All other rates moving manu- 
factured products move on a percentage relation of this 
base rate, and had any of the other classes been used the 
same relative picture would have been developed. 

At this point, Mr. President, I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Record a trafic memorandum 
which shows the extent of territory along the Atlantic sea- 
board which may use the St. Lawrence project at a lesser 
transportation cost than now exists via all-rail trans- 
portation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

Traffic memorandum showing extent of territory along Atlantic 
coast which may utilize St. Lawrence route to and from Middle 


West at a lesser freight cost than now exists via rail transporta- 
tion. 


Comparative rates, first class, all rail against St. Lawrence 


First-class (per 
hundredweight) 


Between Duluth and represent- 
ative interior points 


Bangor, Maine 


— 71 

o „ va on oo 61 

ter, N. 71 

onpa AAA » » RR 42 

Nee r IRB 75 

Providenes; BGs e RE 75 

— do. 59 

New York 12 

Baltimore 5⁰ 

Philadelphia 73 

Vashington, D. O“ 20] 14 ies. 67 

Richmond, Va Norfolk. 65 
Grafton, W. va Baltimore 


Authority for rates: I. C. C. Docket 15879, 164 (I. C. C. 314); I. C. C. Docket 17000-2, 
(264 1. C. C. 1). 


Comparison of first-class rates all rail versus St. Lawrence rates 
between Duluth, Chicago, and eastern ports 


And Duluth, Minn. 
(first class) 


St. St. 
An rail] Lawrence Saving All rail Lawrence | Saving 
(estimated) (estimated) 


Portland, Maine. $1.00 | 81.22 $1.59 81.00 $0. 59 
Boston, Mass 1.00 1.17 1.54 1.00 54 
New York, N.Y 1.00 1.12 1.52 1. 00 52 
Philadelphia, Pa 1. 00 1. 12 1.45 1.00 45 
Baltimore, Md 1.00 1.10 140 1.00 40 
Norfolk, va — 1.00 1.26 1.81 1. 00 51 


The first-class saving range shown above is from Duluth, $1.10 
to $1.26; from Chicago, $1.40 to $1.59. 
Ref to eastern rail distance, scale shows that these figures 


permit a range of rail haul as follows: 


Distance freight may be hauled under east rail scale (miles): 
First-class 
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Distance freight may be hauled under east rail scale (miles): 
First-class 


(Authority: Rates prescribed by I. C. C. in Docket 17000-2; 164 
I. C. O. 1; Docket 15879; 164 I. C. C. 314.) 


Statement showing distances in statute miles 
TABLE A 


Between— 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


Average rate representative, fifth class. Commodities Hundred- 
moving between points in table A: weight 
Average rate, 1927, 1928, 1929... le 50 

Kar er ids .. y T AS 45. 5 


Authority for rates: Thackeray Min. Rate Tariff Nos. 4 and 5. 
Authority for distances: U.S. Hydrographic Office. 

Below is illustrated and translated into a comparative class scale 
water-transportation rates on the order of package freighters now 
operating on the Great Lakes on the assumption that joint rates 
water-rail may be published. 

No joint rates have been published intercoastal. These rates are 
fluctuating contract rates, the measure of which is entirely depend- 
ent upon the conditions at the time the contract is made. 

The result has been that freight has moved intercoastal at a 
much lower level than figures herein would indicate. By the same 
token, if rates via St. Lawrence are made on fluctuating-con- 
tract basis, the general level of those rates will be lower on the 
average than the constructed scale herein indicates, with a wider 
expanse of territory involved than the maps indicate. 


Constructed class-rate scale using So- ent average fifth-class rate 
as a base and constructing other classes on class relationship 
used by Interstate Commerce Commission (164 J. C. C. 1) 


Class 1 Class 2 | Class 3 Class 4 Class 5 Class A 


55 87.5 45 


Class relationship percentage 


| Constructed scale using 50 cents as fifth class 
Class 1 | Class 2 oss Cas Class 5 Class A 
132 112 92 | 73 50 59 
The foregoing translation is for an average distance of 6,246 
miles. Average sailing time 22 days. 


Obviously with that scale as representative of hauls intercoastal, 
then for the water service between upper Lakes ports and Atlantic 
coast points, Portland, Maine, to Norfolk, Va., inclusive (table B) 
contemplating an average haul of 2,645 miles and 10 days sailing 
time, a scale not in excess of the following would be a conservative 
estimate: 


L 
Between upper Lakes 
and Atlantic coast 


(per hundredweight) 100 85 70 


! Authority: Rates, Thackeray Minimum Rate Tariffs Nos. 4 and 5. 
‘Distances, Hydrographic Office, U.S. Navy. Class relationships, 164 
I. C. C. 1, Docket 17000-2. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Only the balance of the memorandum is 
an estimated scale that I have had prepared, translating into 
a so-called railroad-rate scale the best estimates that can 
be made of the charges that will become applicable between 
these eight North Atlantic ports, on the one hand, and the 
ports on Lake Erie, Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, and Lake 
Superior. 

I direct the attention of the Senate to the fact that the 
average all-rail rate between the ports of these two great 
areas today is $1.66 per hundred pounds, first-class, and 
further to the fact that the best estimates of a water rate, 
first-class, that might apply between these ports would be 
$1 per hundred pounds. 

I have gone to some pains to verify whether the estimate 
of $1 per hundred pounds, first-class, ranging to 37.5 cents 
for fifth-class, is a reasonable estimate; and every test which 
I have been able to make indicates that the estimates are 
high, rather than low. To illustrate: Sugar moved in vol- 
ume, all-water, during the year 1932 from Philadelphia and 
New York to Lake Michigan and Lake Superior ports. Some 
of it moved in small-draft boats through the St. Law- 
rence River. Some of it moved by barge and was transferred 
to lake boats at Oswego, N.Y. But in any event it was all- 
water movement and the rate paid for this movement, which 
involved 133,588 tons in 1932, was 26.5 cents per hundred 
pounds. Sugar is a fifth-class commodity, and this actual 
movement, hampered, as it was, either by slight-draft 
boats or incurring a complete transfer en route, moved at a 
charge 11 cents per hundred pounds cheaper than the esti- 
mates which I am here presenting as to what might be a 
reasonable charge for the movement of fifth-class commodi- 
ties between Atlantic coast ports and the Lake ports. There 
are other tests which I have made which prove to me, be- 
yond all question of doubt, that the estimates herein sub- 
mitted for a water rate to apply between Atlantic coast ports 
and the Lakes ports, via the seaway, are high, rather than 
low, for the service to be performed, in the event the St. 
Lawrence project is completed. N 

This reflects an average saving of 66 cents per 100 pounds, 
first class, or $13.20 a ton less than the existing all-rail 
rates, a reduction in transportation costs approximately 40 
percent in existing rail-transportation charges. 

I do not think there is a single business man in the 
country who would contend that with this reduction in 
transportation costs as between these two great areas that 
there would not result immediately a very active interchange 
of business relations. 

I ask hard-headed eastern business men whether it is 
good business acumen to close their eyes to this new market, 
involving 42,000,000 people with $32,000,000,000 of manufac- 
turing, using raw materials in manufacturing of $18,000,- 
000,000, paying three and one half million workmen over 
$11,000,000,000 in salaries in 1929; a section that in 1929 
had net sales in the wholesale trade in excess of $23,000,- 
600,000, sales in the retail trade of almost $20,000,000,000; 
a section showing a construction business in 1930 of $2,000,- 
000,000; a section with assessed property valuation in 1930 
of $165,000,000,000; a section boasting of 25.3 percent of all 
United States minerals, 11.8 percent of all United States 
copper, 39.9 percent of all United States stone, 9.5 percent 
of all United States petroleum, 85 percent of all iron ore, 
46.3 percent of all United States pig iron shipped, 36.5 per- 
cent of all coal mined, 9.4 percent of all natural gas prod- 
ucts, 30 percent of all cement shipped, 44.8 percent of all 
clay products manufactured, 51.7 percent of all crop land in 
the United States. 

I ask the Senators representing Atlantic Seaboard States 
again whether they can divorce themselves from a section 
which produced livestock in 1930 in excess of $3,000,000,000, 
or over 50 percent of the entire production of the United 
States. Can they divorce themselves from a section that 
produces 72 percent of all hogs, 65 percent of all butter, 49 
percent of all eggs, 75 percent of all corn, 64 percent of all 
wheat, 83 percent of all oats. 

Can it be possible that the Atlantic seaboard Senators 
will refuse to recognize these facts which are so easily avail- 
able for them to see? 
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Suppose their section lost 50 percent of their foreign trade. 
Do they not recognize that the new avenues and new mar- 
kets absolutely insure a new domestic trade 10 times more 
than any possible loss they might incur in export trade? 
Every figure which I have quoted is available to Senators 
from the latest reports of the highest and most authentic 
authority. They are all now printed as a Senate document. 

Consider for a moment. Suppose the North Atlantic ports 
lost 50 percent of their foreign commerce; how much would 
it amount to? In 10 years those eight ports would have 
lost 211,000,000 tons. In the same period, the water-borne 
traffic carried on the Great Lakes, hampered as the shippers 
are by 14- or 20-foot depths, was almost 2,000,000,000 tons. 

Gentlemen do not realize the momentous decision they 
are required to make. They do not realize that by opening 
the St. Lawrence project they would be opening up these 
interior ports to trade at cheaper transportation costs than 
apply all rail from Chicago to the same territory. To 
illustrate this, the first-class rate from Chicago to Duluth, 
all rail, is $1.33. I have shown that the water rate will not 
exceed $1. Today all kinds of manufactures invade this 
territory against Chicago competition by absorbing the 
transportation cost. This absorption comes out of profits. 
This naturally restricts the invasion of that territory. The 
ratification of this treaty would mean that the entire picture 
would be changed. Chicago, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Colum- 
bus, would be absorbing carriage costs out of their profits 
to meet competition for the supply of the largest consuming 
area in the United States. 

Suppose you lost 50 percent of your foreign trade; sup- 
pose you lost all of it; it is just a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the possibilities of the new domestic trade at 
transportation costs the most favorable ever existing be- 
tween two great trade areas. 

Where is all that far-famed business acumen of the 
Yankee trader? Is it possible that they are permitting the 
penny at the end of their nose to obscure the vision of the 
dollar an inch away? 

There is not a manufactured unit used in all of this west- 
ern area that now comes from Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio 
that is not produced in your section. Do you think, with 
your reduced transportation costs, coincident with the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence project, that these supplies will 
not come from your section? Let me hasten to reassure you 
that the margin of profit in business now is such as to force 
its transaction with those people and in those sections 
that can lay equal merchandise down at the lowest delivered 
cost. 

I say, without the slightest qualification, that in my opin- 
ion the eastern Senators are making the most egregious 
blunder. This deep waterway will be built. President Roose- 
velt has pointed that out in his message. If we do not 
participate, Canada will build it. And they undoubtedly will 
assess tolls against our traffic and as a result, the business of 
your constituents is forever barred from serving this tre- 
mendous territory at reasonable rates. I pity you when 
your business interests wake up to the fact that by your 
action they are forever excluded from this great consuming 
territory. 

Blind indeed are those who will not see. No longer can 
any Senator hide behind the screen called lack of informa- 
tion. I challenge every Senator from along the Atlantic 
seaboard to even casually look at the interdepartmental 
reports submitted by the President in support of ratification. 
If they examine those reports, I cannot see how they can 
vote against the ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I be pardoned for asking 
my able friend, if Canada should assume to build a canal 
along this route as a distinctive Canadian canal, would 
that not all the more stimulate America to build her own 
canal, through American country, right from the center 
to the coast? Where would there be any chance to lose 
anything if we should take the course Canada would take, 
building a canal through our own country, controlled by 
ourselves? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there is no doubt that we 
could build one; there is no question about that at all. There 
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is no doubt that it would cost us as much as if we cooperated 
with Canada, if not more. There is no question that we 
would get no power benefits out of it, and that would be 
quite pleasing to the Power. Trust. But, even so, we must 
not forget that we are not an enemy of the Canadian people. 
We must not forget that we are on the most friendly terms 
with them, more friendly than the relations that exist be- 
tween any other adjoining peoples in the world, so far as my 
knowledge goes. I do not think there is anything on earth 
that could disturb the amicable relationship between us, 
except an egregious error on our own part. I do not believe 
there are a sufficient number of Senators in this body, or a 
sufficient number of Members of Congress, or a sufficient 
number of members of any party, who so fear or so hate 
Canada that they would disrupt the friendship which has 
existed for so long a time. 

Mr. President, the St. Lawrence River, from the point to 
be seen on the map on this wall, from the international 
boundary between Canada and the State of New York, moves 
entirely through Canadian territory. The Canadians have 
absolute sovereignty over that river in that territory. Under 
that absolute sovereignty they would have a right to close 
it to us, or to charge us reasonable tolls for the use of it. 
However, by this treaty they have forever given us the use 
of the St. Lawrence River through that territory under the 
Same conditions and terms applicable to themselves. Was 
that a surrender of sovereignty? Did Canada surrender her 
sovereignty when, by treaty, she agreed that we should 
forever be allowed to use the St. Lawrence River? Certainly 
she did not surrender her sovereignty, because she reserves 
the right to enact laws to regulate that district, and laws to 
enforce the police powers of the country in regard to it. 

We have not surrendered our sovereignty over Lake Mich- 
igan. Our sovereignty over Lake Michigan is expressly as- 
serted. What we have done is simply to state that the 
Canadians may utilize Lake Michigan on the same terms on 
which they have permitted us to utilize the St. Lawrence 
River. We have reserved every right to pass laws governing 
the use of Lake Michigan and to enforce those laws. We 
have granted privileges under our sovereignty to the 
Canadians, to let them utilize for transportation our waters 
to Lake Michigan. They have granted privileges under their 
sovereignty to permit us to use the St. Lawrence River. But 
both Governments reserved their sovereignty, which meant 
the power to enact any laws they see fit controlling those 
privileges and to enforce those laws equally with regard to 
each side. 

True, we could build a separate canal and they could build 
a separate canal, but when they built their separate canal 
they could get to the ocean, and when we built our separate 
canal we could not get to the ocean. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senator is in error. If he 
will look at the map he will see there would be no trouble in 
our building a canal through New York State and reaching 
the Atlantic Ocean at much less cost than the cost of the 
proposed canal. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The statements of the Senator from 
Louisiana with regard to costs have not appealed to me 
very much, at least not as much as the opinions of the ex- 
perts with regard to that question. I do not want to get 
into an argument as to whether the cost would be $500,- 
000,000 or $1,500,000,000 for one canal, but I will state once 
more, as I have stated again and again, that the engineers’ 
figures show that it would be very much more expensive to 
build what is called the all-American canal. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask the Senator how much 
it would cost to build the all-Canadian canal through the 
Ottawa River and down the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Which canal? 

Mr. CLARK. The all-Canadian canal. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The all-Canadian waterway, does the 
Senator mean? 
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Mr. CLARK. Yes; the all-Canadian waterway. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Under the treaty? 

Mr. CLARK. No; I mean the all-Canadian waterway. 
The President said in his message that if we failed to ratify 
the treaty there would unquestionably be built an all- 
Canadian waterway. The only project that has ever been 
proposed is the project from the Georgian Eay to the Ottawa 
River, and thence to the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. What would be the cost to Canada of that 
project compared with the cost of the all-American canal 
to the United States? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not think there is any estimate on 
it, there is none I have possession of, but I would say 
at the start that it would be more costly, from what I have 
heard regarding it. I do not know that there are any figures 
on it. 

Mr. CLARK. The only question on the point, with regard 
to which I was asking the Senator from Nevada, is this: 
The Senator stated that the cost of an all-American canal 
would be prohibitive. At the same time the Canadians have 
always cherished the thought of an all-Canadian seaway. 
I was wondering what the comparative cost as between the 
all-American and the all-Canadian seaways would be. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I was given to understand that it would cost perhaps as 
much as $100 per capita for every inhabitant of Canada 
to build that canal, and I desire to say to the Senator, if 
he will permit me to do so, that the figures I have received— 
figures supposed to be from experts—show that the all- 
American canal would be very much cheaper than the all- 
Canadian waterway. Of course, we all have experts. I do 
not know what the Senator calls his experts. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I take the Board of Army Engineers as 
experts. 

Mr. LONG. For the Senator’s information, they have 
been proven to be wrong more times than right in their 
estimates on the Mississippi. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I simply will not argue figures with the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

I desire now to say a few words with respect to the 
opposition of the eastern railroads. I have been dealing 
with the opposition of the ports. I have attempted to show 
by the figures that the cpposition of the eastern ports was 
groundless; that 80 percent of the trade will go to those 
ports, even though the seaway shall be built, and that the 
railroads will distribute it toward the interior. 

With respect to the opposition by the railroads, all the 
railroad opposition dates from November 1930. At that time 
all the railroads, acting as a unit, through an association 
known as the Association of Railway Executives, issued a 
pamphlet which was called “A Declaration of Policy.” 

Mr. President, I ask at this time for permission to insert 
as a part of the Recorp the Declaration of Policy.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CoNNALLY in the chair), 
Without objection it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DECLARATION OF POLICY DEEMED NECESSARY TO THE CONTINUANCE 

OF ADEQUATE TRANSPORTATION SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC ADOPTED AT 


A MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY EXECUTIVES HELD aT 

New Lonk Crry, NOVEMBER 20, 1930 

At a joint meeting of the executive committee and member 
roads of the Association of Railway Executives, held in New York 
November 20, 1930, a report of the advisory committee was re- 
ceived in the form of a resolution reading as follows: 

“Resolved, That the advisory committee recommends to the 
joint meeting of the executive committee and member roads the 
adoption of the program set forth in the attached report, with 
the qualification that it is not to interfere with the position 
7 in respect to the bill now pending for regulation of bus 

es. 

This report was unanimously approved and adopted by the 
8 committee and member roads as a declaration of their 
policy. 

It is as follows: 

Without referring to or including in any way the results of the 
business depression of 1930, and basing the statement entirely on 
the period ended with December 31, 1929, the following picture 
presents itself: 


ig Percent 


5.8 35.4 
80.1 101.6 
62.2 46.5 
8.8 134.2 


1 Decrease. 
WHAT ARE THE CAUSES LEADING TO THIS EXTREME DECLINE IN RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC IN THE PAST 9 YEARS? 
1. Motor vehicles, coupled with improved highways. 
Motor-vehicle registrations 


trucks | tor vehicles 

1,006,082 | 9. 231,941 

1,118,520 10, 404. 715 

1,375, 725 | 12, 239, 853 
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2,134,724 | 17, 595, 373 

2,441,709 | 19, 954, 347 

2, 764,222 | 22, 001, 393 

2,914,019 | 23, 133, 243 

3,113,999 | 24, 493, 124 
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Percent increase, 1929 over 1920. 825. 
2. Transcontinental tonnage handled through the Panama 


Canal: 
Intercoastal 
Fiscal year tons of cargo 
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Percent increase, 1929 over 1921, 637.3. 
3. Traffic handled over the inland waterways, excluding the 


77, 872, 724 
108, 026, 159 
121, 713, 097 
136, 372, 752 
146, 907, 027 
— 154, 575, 002 
160, 927, 905 


Percent increase, 1928 over 1920, 93.5. 


4. Contributing factors to this decline in rail traffic are the pipe 
lines, high-power electric lines, and the newest development of the 
piping of natural gas from the wells to large centers, which is 
going to reduce still further the coal traffic. 

Insofar as any form of the above service is legitimate and a 
natural economic development, the railroads have no right to 
complain. The public is entitled to the best transportation at 
the lowest reasonable cost. However, where the rail carriers are 
prevented through legislation or regulation from fairly competing 
with new or old forms of transportation, or where the service 
rendered by the competitor is a subsidized one, such unfair 
handicaps should be removed. 

It is suggsted: 

(a) That the present lack of adequate regulation of motor bus 
and truck operation should be remedied by the enactment of ap- 
propriate legislation, with no discriminatory provision against the 
railroads operating in the same field. 

(b) That the restrictions on the railroads from competing with 
the Panama Canal by refusal to grant them fourth-section relief 
be removed. 

(c) That the Government of the United States discontinue 
competing with the railroads or any other form of transportation 
either directly or by subsidy. 

(d) That pipe-line common carriers be subjected to the same 
restrictions in respect to the transportation of commodities in 
which they are interested, directly or indirectly, as the railroads 
now are. 

The above refers to loss of traffic through competitive reasons, 
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Traffic that remains has produced the following results: 
1. The average receipts per ton-mile have been as follows: 


Reduction in 
freight revenue 
due to declin- 


§| 88888888 


Percent of decline 1929 under 1921 a 


sE 
ko 


Figures for average receipts per ton-mile, it is fair to say, repre- 
sent many factors, such as changes in commodities, distances 
hauled, and other items, and cannot be taken as a precise guide 
to rate reductions; but they are conclusive as showing the trend. 

2. During this same period the operating expenses have indicated 
the application of great economy and efficiency, as shown by the 
following figures: 

Operating expenses and traffic units} class I steam roads, United 
States 
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Revenue ton · miles plus equated revenue passenger - miles. 


This has been accomplished largely through the expenditure 
for capital improvements in the 9-year period amounting to 
$6,855,416,000, which provided improved locomotives and equip- 
ment, improvement in the physical structure, improvement in 
methods, and done in conformity with the program of the rail- 
roads entered into in 1923 which, as announced at that time, was 
based “on an abiding faith in the fairness of the American people 
and reliance on the continuance of the policy announced in the 
Transportation Act, 1920, as a measure of reasonable protection 
to investment in railroad property.” 

During this same period the decline in the average receipts per 
ton mile has shown an accumulative amount closely approximat- 
ing what has been spent for capital expenditure—$5,769,835,000. 

3. Notwithstanding this economy and efficiency, rates have never 
produced the return on property investment contemplated in the 
Transportation Act, viz, 54 percent, for the railroads as a whole. 


Rate of return on property investment, class I steam roads, United 


States 
Year: Rate 
Era EE A.. G cy 
8. 59 
4. 33 
4.23 
4. 74 
4.99 
4.30 
4.65 
4. 84 
8 months ended Aug. 31, 1929__..--.__._____________ — 5.48 
8 months ended Aug. 31, 1930— 22752 8. 59 


Rate based on property investment of carriers as shown by th 
books, including material and supplies and cash. 


WHAT ARE THE REASONS? 


Reductions in rates, be; with the year 1921, have con- 
tinued up to the present moment. These reductions were brought 
about: 

First. By action of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Second. Through reductions made voluntarily by the carriers to 
meet competition including that of unregulated or subsidized 
transportation. 

Third. Through reductions made voluntarily by the carriers for 
the development of industrial enterprise and communities. 
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This is the situation in which the railroads of the country find 
themselves today. 

What the railroads are asking is a new spirit and attitude on the 
part of legislative and regulative authorities— 

(a) Through a recognition that the railroads are engaged in a 
business subject, as other business is, to the operation of economic 
laws and should accordingly be permitted to adapt themselves 
TURN to changes in economic conditions which confront them; 


(b) Through a recognition that railroad operation is a funda- 
mental public necessity and that the maintaining at all times of 
an efficient national system of transportation, adequate to the 
Vurnon needs of the public, is necessary, if we are to progress as 
a nation. 

The railroads at this time make the following recommendations: 

First. A respite from rate reductions and suspensions by regu- 
lating bodies, both intra and interstate, and from action that will 
increase the expenses of the carriers. 

Second. A respite from legislative efforts of either the National 
or the State Legislatures that would adversely affect rates or 
increase the expenses of the carriers. 

Third. A withdrawal of governmental competition both through 
direct operation of transportation facilities, as well as indirectly 
through subsidies. 

Fourth. A fairly comparable system of regulation for competing 
transportation service by water and on the highways, involving 
affirmative legislative action as follows: 

As regards water transportation, legislation should cover— 

(a) Extending jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over port to port rates, to include— 

(b) Determination of just and-reasonable rates, and prohibition 
of discriminatory and unduly prejudicial rates. 

(e) Publication of and adherence to rate schedules, 

(d) Proper service requirements. 

SNe) Certificates of public convenience and necessity after proper 
owing. 

(f) An opportunity for the railroads to enter this field of 
transportation under proper supervision, but without handicap as 
compared with other transportation agencies. The Panama Canal 
Act should be modified so as to permit railroad operation of 
waterway service in conjunction with rail service. 

(g) And, in addition to affirmative legislative action, the reten- 
tion of the flexible character of section 4, Interstate Commerce 
Act, sympathetically administered, with fair opportunity on the 
part of rail carriers to obtain relief after proper showing and 
including transcontinental traffic. 

As regards commercial highway transportation, by bus or truck, 
legislation should cover— 

(a) Extending jurisdiction of the regulatory authorities over 
commerce carried by such agencies. 

1 Certificates of public convenience and necessity, after proper 
owing. 

(c) Proper protective requirements for financial responsibility 

and surety bonds or insurance. 

(d) Adequate requirements for just and reasonable rates, both 
maximum and minimum, with provision for publication thereof 
and adherence thereto and proper inhibition against undue and 
unjust discrimination. 

(e) Proper service requirements. 

(t) Adequate authority for rail carriers to operate such facili- 
ties, without discrimination in favor of other transportation 
agencies in the same field. 

(g) Adequate provision for privilege or license fee imposed on 
all motor vehicles for hire or profit using highways, so as to prop- 
erly participate in construction and maintenance costs of high- 
ways. 

As regards pipe-line transportation— 

That pipe-line common carriers be subjected to the same restric- 
tions as to the transportation of commodities in which they are 
interested, directly or indirectly, as the railroads now are. 

All basic figures given in this statement are derived from the 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission or from other 
governmental sources and are open for inspection and verification. 

For the policies recommended herein by the Association of Rail- 
way Executives they bespeak the earnest and thoughtful considera- 
tion of the public, from the standpoint of the national interest, 
in maintaining in the highest degree adequate and efficient trans- 
portation in every modern form, with equal opportunity for all. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I call attention to the fact that in this 
declaration of policy, decided opposition is indicated against 
all classes of water transportation, which includes not only 
the St. Lawrence project but the Mississippi River project, 
the Illinois River project, the Warrior River project, and 
the Hudson River project. In fact, the unified declaration 
of policy of the railroads is against the spending of any 
public moneys in waterway or port development. 

Prior to this declaration of policy on the part of the rail- 
roads, acting as a unit, through the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, practically all of the western railroads were 
openly on record in favor of the St. Lawrence project. 

Mr. President, to save time, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record letters from Fred W. Sargent, 
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president of the Chicago & North Western Railway; Charles 
Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific Railroad; Ralph 
Budd, formerly president of the Great Northern Railroad, 
now president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
and Hale Holden, at one time president of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


Cuicaco & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY Co., 
Chicago, September 17, 1925. 
Mr. CHARLES P. CRAIG, 
Vice President and Executive Director, 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, 
521 Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Craic: If you desire to do so, you may quote me 
as follows with relation to the Panama Canal-Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Waterway competition: 

The people of the Middle West are unfairly discriminated 
against as the result of the Panama Canal. The Middle West is 
paying directly for the Canal, not only because of its competition 
with the railroads, but also because the Canal is not paying its 
own way, if return on capital investment and loss of taxes are 
given consideration, as they should be. 

The Panama Canal does not serve the Middle West, but affords 
uncontrolled, unrestricted, and unrestrained competition through 
means of public subsidy for the purpose of taking industries out 
of the Middle West and planting them on either coast. 

The country as a whole, in the end, will not prosper by this 
discrimination against the Middle West. There may be a tempo- 
rary advantage. In the end, however, any such sectional prefer- 
ential treatment will not succeed. The Middle West right now 
is entitled to have tolls through the Panama Canal placed on such 
a basis as to make the Canal self-supporting, not only as to oper- 
ating costs but with reference to a fair return on capital invest- 
ment plus an allowance for taxes equal to the average taxes on 
equal capital invested paid by the railroads. 

The people of the Middle West are also entitled to have boat 
lines operating through the Canal subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, just as the railroads are, 
and required to file and publish tariffs so that the transconti- 
nental railroads may know what all rates, including tramp- 
steamer rates, are through the Canal. At the present time the 
boat lines know the rates of the railroads and can underbid them 
at will. The railroads have no way of knowing what any fixed 
form of competitive water rates are or will be. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway will help the Middle 
West. Anything that will help promote the prosperity of the in- 
land empire lying between the Alleghenies and the Rockies will 
help the railroads and will be of inestimable value to the entire 
country. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep W. SARGENT, President. 


NorrHern Paciric Ramwar Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., May 15, 1925. 
Mr. CHARLES P. CRAIG, 
Executive Director Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Craig: You have asked me to describe, with particular 
reference to railroads, the changes which would follow the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence Waterway improvement, permitting continu- 
ous tr: by vessel from Duluth to the ocean. It is impos- 
sible to anticipate and correctly measure these changes, but with- 
out any question they would be extensive and important, and it 
is also certain that the Northwestern States served by our rail- 
road would largely share in the benefits. 

It is a pecutiarity of our situation that most of our surplus 
products find their best, if not their only market on the seaboard 
or in foreign countries. This is particularly true of wheat, our 
most important product, which, generally , is sold on 
basis of the Liverpool price. The prices for lead, copper, and 
other mine products are subject to the same measure and because 
of these conditions it may be said that the people served by this 
railroad are peculfarly interested in anything which will lessen 
the cost of transportation to the eastern centers of population 
and to foreign countries, particularly the European countries who 
are large buyers of our products. 

The northwestern railroads have always recognized the advan- 
tage of transportation via the Lakes in connection with the east- 
bound movement of grain, lumber, copper, and other products of 
their territory. The necessary breaking of bulk at the Lake port 
permits prompt release and return of cars to loading points and 
to the extent the Lake route is utilized we have an independent 
railroad operation and thus scape the losses which often attend 
the delayed return of cars by connecting railroads. 

It seems to me that you have fully described these benefits in 
the statements which you have already issued. 


Yours very truly, 
CHARLES DONNELLY, President. 
LXXVII—270 
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GREAT NORTHERN RarLway Co. 
St. Paul, Minn., December 7, 1920. 
Mr. CHARLES P. CRAIG, 
Ezecutive Director Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Dear Sm: Your letter November 26, enclosing statements re- 
garding the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater project, is received. 

The benefits accruing to the middie and northwestern sections 
of the United States as a result of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater project cannot help being apparent to anyone who has 
given the subject consideration. 

The success with which lake-and-rail movement of ore and 
coal is carried on serves as a splendid illustration of what could 
be done in a larger way with the tidewater project carried out 
so that exporting could be carried on freely from this great middle 
and northwestern territory directly from the termini of the rail 
lines which serve the territory. It would mean much for an im- 
proved car supply in times such as those recently experienced in 
that cars, instead of being lost to the western lines and in that 
way to the shippers of the Northwest, would be unloaded at lake 
ports and returned immediately to the territory for other loads. 

I cannot express anything but best wishes for the success of the 
undertaking. 

Yours very truly, 
RALPH BUDD, 


ON LINE, November 18, 1920. 


Mr. Caas. P. CRAIG, 
Director Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Dear Sm: I am in receipt of your letter of the 15th instant. 
I have no hesitation in again saying, as I have in several ways al- 
ready, that I view the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence tidewater project 
as a matter of the highest interest and importance to the develop- 
ment of the middle and northwestern territory, comparable only to 
the Panama Canal in its widespread and beneficial results. 

To make the project successful, the engineering plans must be 
and I understand are commensurate with the object in view; 
with plans adequate for present and future expansion, direct 
deep-water access to the Atlantic Ocean must necessarily operate 
as a great spur to the growth of the territory, furnishing as well 
an important and needed ally to the existing rail transportation 
facilities. Past experience with rail and Lakes movement offers 
a guide and encouragement to this greater development toward 
rail, lake, and tidewater movement and not the least important 
result will be the increased protection in times of heavy demand 
to the equipment of the large grain-carrying roads in western 
territory. This will save many car days and insure better con- 
tinuity of car supply to the farmers and producers of bulk and 
manufactured products in this growing territory. 

With best wishes for the success of the association, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
HOLDEN, 
President of Chicago, Burlington & 8 Railroad Co. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, all these letters endorse 
the project as being of great benefit to the western section 
of the country. 

I call attention to the fact that all these gentlemen, prior 
to the declaration of policy as of November 1930, openly 
and without qualification advocated the completion of the 
St. Lawrence project, claiming that it would be of material 
benefit not only to the railroads of the West but to industry 
of the West, and mention is made of the fact that it would 
go a long way toward neutralizing the advantages afforded 
the east and west coasts over the interior by the completion 
of the Panama Canal. 

It seems to me that the Senator from Iowa did not under- 
stand that. He realized the fact that the very section of 
the country from which he comes was put to a disadvantage 
by the Panama Canal, but he could not, apparently, see 
that this very seaway neutralizes that disadvantage. 

The letters which I have introduced are representative of 
letters in testimony from any number of large western rail- 
roads, notably the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
the Soo Line, the Union Pacific, and others. 

Since November 1930, however, not a single railroad east 
or west has uttered one word in favor of any water develop- 
ment. On the contrary, this country has been flooded with 
misleading propaganda against all waterway projects, 
Every avenue possible has been utilized for the dissemina- 
tion of this propaganda. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed in the 
Recorp at this time copies of page 109 of the annual re- 
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ports of the following companies to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the year 1932: 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 

Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 

Great Northern Railway Co. 

New York Central Railroad Co. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co, 

Northern Pacific Railway Co. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

Wabash Railway Co. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit D.) 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, these pages cover, in part, 
a list of the largest stockholders of the respective railroad 
companies. To illustrate: These reports show that the 
largest single stockholder of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. is the Union Pacific Railroad Co. The largest single 
stockholder of the Chicago & North Western Railway is the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., which is part of the Union 
Pacific system. This same railroad is a large shareholder 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway Co. 
The largest single stockholder of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway is the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Co. The largest single stockholder of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
Toad Co. is the Union Pacific Railroad Co., holding 100,000 
shares. One of the largest single stockholders of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co. is the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Co. The largest single stockholder of the Wabash 
Railway Co. is the Pennsylvania. The Burlington Railroad 
is owned more than 95 percent by the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, equally and jointly. 

Mr. President, I ask at this time unanimous consent to file 
a short statement showing the interlocking stock ownership 
as between these railroads. The figures are taken from the 
pages of their annual reports hereinbefore introduced. This 
statement will constitute Exhibit E.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit E.) 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I submit, in view of the 
closely woven interlocking of stock ownershinps between 
there railroads that it would be absolutely impossible for one 
road to take individual action on any problem without almost 
unanimous consent. 

In addition to this, these reports furnish evidence of 
interlocking ownerships of stock in large amounts by private 
interests, which would absolutely preclude, in my opinion, 
any road taking individual action or exercising its individual 
right on projects that might be beneficial to it. 

For example, Sigler Co., New York, own large blocks of 
stock in the following railroads: Santa Fe, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Burlington, Rock Island, Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Pennsylvania, and Union Pacific. Morgan, Turner Co., New 
York, own large blocks of stock in the following railroads: 
Santa Fe, New York Central, Pennsylvania, Union Pacific. 
The Curtiss Southwestern Co., New York, own the largest 
block of stock in the Great Northern and Northern Pacific. 
Barnes & Co., New York, own large blocks of stock in the 
Santa Fe and Baltimore & Ohio. 

In other words, on an examination of this proposition, it 
will be found that the control of these railroads all goes 
back to a few bankers in Wall Street, and they decided for 
the western roads and for the southern roads what they 
thought about this waterway after they had already favored 
it. Since that time they have not been able to say anything. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, at this point let me say I 
have been laboring under the impression, and I think I have 
freely charged, that the dominating power in the railroads, 
which really controls the railroads, is the insurance com- 
panies which hold their securities, not the banks, 
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g i PITTMAN. Then Ishall go a little further and trace 
ac. ——— 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President, does the Senator agree with 
me that that can be so? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think that is largely true, and I think 
the insurance companies are in turn controlled by a great 
group in Wall Street. In fact, I remember that at one time 
some great Wall Street manipulators paid about ten times 
the value of certain insurance stock so as to control the 
insurance companies. But I must hurry through. The 
reports from these railroads clearly show that the control 
of all of them is in only one place, and I do not need to 
mention it, It only illustrates what I mean that when the 
western railroad presidents came out in fayor of this project 
and said it would be a great benefit to the West and to 
the western railroads, they were shut up instantly. We 
have never heard a peep out of them since. When Mr. 
Thom came before the committee after that he said he 
represented all the railroads, and so he did, because all the 
railroads were represented by not more than three o 
four men. ty 

Now, as to the eastern railroads, I have checked this in- 
formation very carefully, and, in the light of past experience, 
I am firmly of the opinion that these railroads who, by the 
direction of Wall Street, are opposing the completion of this 
project by the dissemination of vicious propaganda, as I have 
heretofore shown, will be benefited rather than harmed by 
the completion of the project. Fortunately for the United 
States Senate this very question has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated by the various agencies of the Government and 
their reports are incorporated, for the ready reference of 
the Senate, in Senate Document No. 116 of the Seventy- 
third Congress, second session. To anyone reading care- 
fully this detailed analysis, it is perfectly clear that the 
completion of the St. Lawrence project will so rehabilitate 
industry in the Middle West and so reinfuse the veins of 
manufacturing in that section as to afford a much larger 
compensating tonnage and tonnage of a higher grade for 
these eastern railroads that their net result will be bene- 
ficial rather than harmful. 

We have distinct precedents from which to judge whether 
the opening up of the natural waterways is detrimental or 
helpful to competing railroads. One distinct instance of 
this was the opening up of the Panama Canal. The com- 
pletion of this project was opposed by the western rail- 
roads on exactly the same grounds as the St. Lawrence 
project is now being opposed by the railroads as a unit. 
The project was authorized and completed in spite of the 
opposition of the railroads. 

Mr, President, at this time I would like to have permis- 
sion to insert in the Recorp an exhibit marked Exhibit 
B-1.” This is a statement of tonnage in cargo tons handled 
through the Panama Canal from the years 1915 to 1929, 
inclusive. It shows a growth in total tonnage of from 
4,888,000 tons in 1915 to 30,663,000 tons in 1929. An in- 
crease in 15 years of almost 26,000,000 tons. This was ton- 
nage which in large part might have gone to the railroads 
had not the Panama Canal been completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit B-1.) $ 

Mr. PITTMAN. Now, what were the western railroads 
doing while this tonnage was being diverted from them 
through the Panama Canal? At this point I would like to 
submit for the Recor exhibit B-2. This is a statement 
showing the revenue-tons transported for the same period, 
i.e., 1915 to 1929, inclusive, by class I railroads in the western 
district. I ask that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit B-2.) 

Mr. PITTMAN. From this exhibit it will be seen that 
the revenue-tons transported by the western carriers in 1915 
were, in round figures, 449 million tons, and in 1929 this had 
grown (in spite of the Panama Canal and the tonnage that 
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it carried) to 727 million tons, or an increase of 278 million 
tons. 

Please note that in the 15 years, 1915 to 1929, the traffic 
of the Panama Canal increased 26 million tons. The ton- 
nage of the competing railroads in the western district in- 
creased more than 10 times as much during the same 
period—278,000,000 tons. 

The conclusion is obvious that while the Panama Canal 
has taken some traffic which might have ordinarily gone to 
the railroads, in so doing it rehabilitated industry on the 
east and west coasts of the United States to such an extent 
as to furnish a compensating tonnage to the competing 
western railroads far in excess of the total tonnage handled 
by the Panama Canal. 

Now we have an illustration closer home, which I would 
like to draw to the attention of the Senate, and that is the 
competition afforded by the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River, with its limited draft at the present time, 
with the eastern railroads. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that a tremendous volume of tonnage is handled an- 
nually down the Great Lakes. This has been a fact since 
the Government has deepened the channels on the Great 
Lakes. Now, has this tonnage been the means of stifling 
traffic for the railroads and putting the eastern railroads 
out of business? 

Mr. President, I would like at this time to have permission 
to make a part of the Recorp exhibit B-3, which is a state- 
ment showing the water-borne traffic handled on the Great 
Lakes from the years 1920 to 1929. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit B-3.) 

Mr. PITTMAN. This exhibit shows that in 1920 the ton- 
nage handled on the Great Lakes amounted, in round fig- 
ures, to 99 million tons; that in 1929, 10 years later, it had 
increased to 141 million tons, in round figures, an increase 
in 10 years of 42 million tons. 

Now what were the competing eastern railroads doing 
during that period, and how much business do their reports 
show that they lost? 

At this point, Mr. President, I would like to introduce and 
make a part of the Recorp, exhibit B-4, which shows the 
revenue tons transported by the class I railroads in the 
eastern district from 1920 to 1929, inclusive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit B-4.) 

Mr. PITTMAN. From this exhibit it will be seen that 
the eastern railroads carried 1,253,468,027 revenues tons in 
1920; that this increased to 1,294,927,000 in 1929. Thus it 
can be seen that the eastern railroads, in spite of the heavy 
tonnage on the Great Lakes, show a growth in tonnage 
during this period of an amount almost equal to the growth 
of tonnage on the Great Lakes. 

Further analysis, as shown by the report which is now 
identified as Senate Document No. 116, discloses that the 
tonnage carried by the eastern railroads is of a higher 
grade and pays a greater ton-mile earning than was earned 
prior to 1920. I quote in full a paragraph from page 308 of 
Senate Document No. 116. 

As has already been pointed out, the consummation of the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence waterway would only serve to accelerate this 
tendency. Low-grade, bulk commodities—the products of mines, 
farms, and forests—would naturally gravitate towards the water- 
way where rates would be cheaper, and there were no elements of 
time or perishability involved in their transportation, but, on the 
other hand, the products existing from expansion of existing in- 
dustrial undertakings, or from the newly created factories and 
mills promoted by cheaper raw materials and power, would con- 
stitute a new and profitable source of railway tonnage. The new 
result would be a financial gain to the railroads arising from the 
construction of the proposed waterway. As time went on, and the 
industrial and commercial activities of the tributary area of the 
waterway increased, the railroads would profit commensurately, 


and would find the proposed waterway an advantage rather than 
a source of loss, 


To correct the misimpression that the eastern railroads 


are in such bad financial condition, Mr. President, at this 
time I desire to submit exhibit B-5. This exhibit shows the 
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dividends declared by railroads in classes I, I, and III, in 
the eastern district, from 1920 to 1929. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit B-5.) 

Mr. PITTMAN. It will be seen from this exhibit that 
the railroads in the eastern district paid dividends in 1920 
of almost 129 million dollars, in 1929 almost 274 million 
dollars, a total dividend in the 10 years of almost 2 billion 
dollars, an average annual dividend of 192 million dollars. 

From this it can be seen that it is fairly presumptive 
that up until the depression commenced in 1930 there was 
nothing to be alarmed about in the financial condition of 
the railroads. 

From the foregoing, it is perfectly clear that past experi- 
ence does not indicate that the opening up of any legitimate 
waterway has had anything but a helpful effect upon the 
railroads generally, and even upon the railroads that are 
directly competing with such waterway. 

Then, too, it should not be lost sight of that this seaway, 
if built, cannot possibly be in operation before 1940-43, 
approximately 7 to 10 years from now. If the traffic of the 
United States in the next 10 years shall increase in the same 
ratio that it increased for the 10 years prior to the depres- 
sion, there will be more business to be handled than can 
possibly be handled with the waterway operating at full 
blast arid the competing railroads carrying capacity tonnage. 
This is amply demonstrated by the reports which the Pres- 
ident submitted in support of the completion of this project, 
and which are easily available to the Senators because they 
are now in the process of printing as Senate documents. 

There is no Member of the Senate who recognizes any 
more clearly than I do the necessity for the railroads in 
our economic life. There is no man in the Senate who will 
go any farther than I will to see them in a healthy condition, 
and I should be the last man to advocate the completion 
of any project that would have the effect of demoralizing 
our railroads. 

While I concede the necessity of the railroads, I am op- 
posed to the idea that they shall dominate the economic 
life of the United States, and I am opposed to their domina- 
tion of the policy of our Government. 

At this point, Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a tabulation, marked Exhibit C“, of a few rep- 
resentative first-class rates, all rail, as of 1918, compared 
with these rates at the present time. There are only a few 
presented, but they are typical of the general situation. The 
tabulation shows beyond any question that the rates of these 
railroads have gone far beyond the point at which business 
may be freely transacted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit C.) 

Mr. PITTMAN, I say again, are the railroads going to 
be permitted so to dominate this body as to be able to use 
taxpayers’ money to defeat the completion of projects which 
contemplate cheaper and more flexible avenues of transpor- 
tation, which can only result in benefits to the consumers 
and producers of this country? 

Are the railroads so omnipotent as to be allowed to main- 
tain in perpetuity the monopoly which has permitted the 
development of an organization which I have heretofore 
characterized as the most antiquated business organization 
in the United States? 

Let me say without qualification, and with all the power 
at my command, that when the railroads put their own house 
in order I am for them. When the banks and the security 
holders can demonstrate to our satisfaction their ability to 
manage their own business, then, and then only, will be time 
enough for them to attempt to run the railroad business. 

I say in conclusion that the opposition of the eastern rail- 
roads is not because they fear a diversion of traffic. It is 
not particularly directed against the St. Lawrence Treaty. 
The opposition of the eastern railroads, and the western 
railroads as well, comes from their master’s voice, which 
plas orders from a little street in New York called 
i W: ” 
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Mr. President, as a part of my remarks I wish to have 
printed in the Recorp a list of allotments to the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries under the Public Works Adminis- 
tration; also a statement prepared by the State Department, 
which has been approved by them, dealing with the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty. It is more of 
an analysis of each section of the treaty than anything else, 
and it will save time to put it in as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

List of allotments to Mississippi River and tributaries under Public 
Works Administration 
NAVIGATION 


Additional 
amount to 


Project 
complete 


DOUG oo sa ssc aay E SEY OAI EEE SLE ENTES = $35. 500, 
Missouri River between Kansas City and Sioux City. 14, 153, 
Missouri River between Kansas City and the mouth... 2 

5 603, 
Mississippi River between Ohio River and Minois 

POM E AEAN ANL . EEE 000, 

Ohio River: 


Lock and dam construction. -- 

Open channel work 
Cumberland River, Tenn. and Ky 
Green and Barren Ri 
Kanawha River, W. Va 
Allegheny River, Pa 
ian River, TN ooo sone eresian 


8888885 8 
8888888 8 88888 


pe Ke River 
Tygart Reservoir 
Moskinguttr m . —— 


SPOR S cas oe oan ee cine penne nearer 

Cost of improvement of St. Lawrence under treaty..-..|--------.----- 
Total United States cost 

Less acreed amount to be paid for power by New York 
Power Authority 


Net Federal expenditures... 


THE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE DEEP WATERWAY TREATY 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty, signed in 
Washington on July 18, 1932, was the culmination of many years 
of nonpartisan activity in the United States and in Canada to 
extend ocean navigation into the heart of this continent. The 
St. Lawrence project has for many years had supporters, as well 
as opponents, in both of our political parties. The first official step 
of an American Government looking toward a St. Lawrence devel- 
opment was taken by President Wilson's administration when on 
January 21, 1920, in association with the Government of Canada, 
the International Joint Committee was requested to investigate 
the project and to submit a report to the two Governments on 
its feasibility and practicability. The present treaty was nego- 
tiated and signed during the preceding administration. 

The salient facts in regard to the treaty, the various investiga- 
tions of the project, and the history of the negotiations are fully 
set forth in the hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate (72d Cong., 2d sess.) and in 
the report of the Committee on Foreign Relations (Executive 
Rept. No. 1, 72d Cong., 2d sess.). 

It seems desirable, however, at this point briefly to describe the 
treaty and to explain the meaning and significance of the various 
sections of it. 

The treaty consists of a preamble, 10 articles, and a separate 
schedule, the last named relating to the St. Lawrence Interna- 
tional Rapids Section Commission, provided for under article 3. 
The preamble of the treaty notes the declaration of the Canadian 
Government of its intention to provide, not later than the date 
of the completion of the deep waterway in the international sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, for the completion of the New Welland 
Ship Canal and of canals in the Soulanges and Lachine areas of 
the Canadian section of the St. Lawrence River, which will pro- 
vide essential links in the deep waterway to the sea; the preamble 
also notes the declaration of the Government of the United 
States of its intention to provide, not later than the date of the 
completion of the works in the international section, for the com- 
pletion of the recommended works in the Great Lakes system 
above Lake Erie, 

Under article I Canada agrees, in accordance with the project 
described in the final report of the joint board of engineers, to 
construct, operate, and maintain the works in the Thousand 
Islands section of the St. Lawrence River below Oak Point; to 
construct, operate, and maintain a side canal with lock opposite 
Crysler Island; and to construct the works required for rehabilita- 
tion on the Canadian side of the international boundary. 
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In article IT the United States similarly to construct, 
operate, and maintain the works in the Thousand Islands sec- 
tion above Oak Point; to construct, operate, and maintain a side 
canal, with locks, opposite Barnhart Island; and to construct the 
rehabilitation works on the United States side of the interna- 
tional boundary. Practically all of the works, both in the 
American and in the Canadian section of the Thousana Islands 
sector, have already been completed. 

Article III provides for the establishment and maintenance of 
a temporary St. Lawrence International Rapids Section Commis- 
sion consisting of 10 members, five to be appointed by each 
country, to construct the works in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the river included in the project described in the final 
report of the joint board of engineers, not included in the works 
provided for in articles I and IT and excluding power-house 
superstructures, machinery, and equipment. The two Govern- 
ments expressly reserve the right to modify the plans by mutual 
agreement. In this article, the United States agrees to provide 
the funds for the construction of the works in the International 
Rapids section by the Commission estimated to cost about $150,- 
000,000. Article III stipulates that the parts of the works within 
Canadian territory, or an equivalent proportion of the total of 
the works, shall, insofar as is possible, be executed by Canadian 
engineers and Canadian labor and with Canadian material; and 
insofar as is possible the remaining works shall be executed by 
American engineers and American labor, and with American ma- 
terial. Approximately two thirds of the works to be constructed 
by the Commission are in United States territory and one third in 
Canadian territory, Article III also provides that the partics may 
arrange for construction in their own territory of such powcr- 
house superstructures, machinery, and equipment as may be 
desired for the development of power. This provision, of course, 
leaves each of the Governments free to settle the purely domestic 
question of the utilization of water power. 

Article IV provides for the equal division as between the United 
States and Canada of the water utilized for power purposes in 
the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River and 
for the regulation of the flow of the river to protect the down- 
river shipping facilities. 

Article V stipulates that the construction of works under the 
treaty shall not confer upon either of the parties thereto proprie- 
tary rights or legislative, administrative, or other jurisdiction in 
the territory of the other, and that the works constructed shall 
en a part of the territory of the country in which they are 

tuated. 

Article VI provides that either country may, within its own 
territory, proceed at any time to construct alternative canal and 
channel facilities for navigation in the international section of 
the St. Lawrence River or in waters connecting the Great Lakes. 

Article VII stipulates that the rights of navigation accorded 
under the provisions of existing treaties between the two coun- 
tries shall be maintained notwithstanding the provisions for ter- 
mination contained in any of such treaties. This provision will 
make perpetual our right to use the Welland Canal and other 
are sk canals, which could now be terminated on a year’s 
notice. 

Article VIII relates to the preservation of the levels of the Great 
Lakes system. This article provides that the diversion of water 
from the Great Lakes system through the Chicago Drainage Canal 
shall conform to the quantity provided under the decree of the 
Supreme Court of the United States of April 21, 1930. The article 
further provides that in the event of the Government of the 
United States proposing, in order to meet an emergency, an in- 
crease in the permitted diversion, and in the event of the Govern- 
ment of Canada exception to the proposed increase, the 
matter shall be submitted for final decision to an arbitral tribunal 
which shall be empowered to authorize, for such time and to such 
an extent as is necessary to meet the emergency, an increase in 
the diversion of water beyond the limits of the above-mentioned 
decree and to stipulate such compensatory provisions as the 
tribunal shall deem just and equitable. The arbitral tribunal, it 
is provided, shall consist of 3 members, 1 to be appointed by each 
of the Governments and the third, who will be the chairman, to 
be selected by the two Governments jointly. 

The United States Army Engineers have formally reported to 
Congress that the quantity cf water which the Supreme Court 
decree authorizes the Chicago Sanitary District to divert from the 
Great Lakes Watershed is sufficient for the 9-foot canal from 
Chicago to the Mississippi River through the Dlinois River and 
adequate for a commercially useful waterway. 

Article VIII also provides that no diversion of water, other 
than that referred to in the preceding paragraph, from the Great 
Lakes system or from the international section of the St. Law- 
rence River to another watershed shall hereafter be made except 
by authorization of the International Joint Commission, on which 
the United States and Canada have equal representation. 

Under article IX. both countries are released from responsibility 
for any damage or injury to persons or property in the territory 
of the other which may be caused by any action authorized or 
provided for by the treaty. This article also stipulates that the 
two countries will severally assume responsibility and expenses for 
the acquisition of any lands or interests in land in their respective 
territories which may be necessary to give effect to the provisions 
of the treaty. 

Article X is the usual article relating to ratification and ex- 
change of ratifications. 

Schedule A provides details in regard to the organization, capaci- 
ties, powers, and liabilities of the St. Lawrence International 
Rapids Section Commission. 
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The Joint Board of Engineers estimates that the entire water- 
way from the Great Lakes to Montreal will cost a total of 
$543,429,000, including fully installed power works in the interna- 
tional section of the St. Lawrence River. Of this amount it is 
estimated that the United States will spend $272,453,000 and that 
Canada will spend $270,976,000, a considerable portion of both of 
which sums have already been expended by the two countries, 
In approaching the question of the division of the cost of a 
great joint undertaking of this sort as between the United States 
and Canada, there are, of course, various factors which might 
be taken into consideration. Many people in Canada have felt 
that since the United States has a much greater population in its 
territory immediately tributary to the Great Lakes system than has 
Canada in her territory, the United States should pay a very 
much larger share of the cost of the project than should Canada. 
It has been alleged that since the United States has a number 
of large cities on the Great Lakes and a more highly developed 
industry in the Great Lakes territory, the waterway and power 
development in connection therewith will be of more benefit 
to the United States than to Canada, and that we should pay 
the bulk of the cost. In the negotiations with Canada which led 
to the signing of the treaty, it was agreed that the United States 
and Canada should share the cost of this project equally and 
insofar as possible an equal division as between the two coun- 
tries was determined upon in allotting costs for the various 
sections of the waterway. Insofar as past expenditures are con- 
cerned, the formula was adopted of including in the balance 
sheet only those expenditures which would not have been made 
except in contemplation of the completed deep waterway. The 
American expenditures include $56,500,000 for deepening channels 
in the upper Lakes, providing a new lock in the St. Marys River, 
and constructing the compensation works which the United 
States has agreed to build. Of this sum approximately $14,000,000 
has been appropriated and expended, and $42,500,000 of new 
funds will be required. The cost to the United States in the 
Thousand Islands section of the river is $461,000, which has been 
appropriated and the work has been completed. The expendi- 
tures of the United States in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence will reach a total of $215,492,000, all of which 
will be new funds. The total amount of new funds which the 
United States will be called upon to spend is $257,992,000 for 
navigation and power works. From this total should be deducted 
the sum which may be realized from the disposal of the American 
share of water power. During the special session of Congress last 
spring, the House passed a resolution under the terms of which 
the American share of the power would be turned over to the 
State of New York upon the payment by that State of $89,726,000. 
An identical resolution was introduced in the Senate but was not 
finally acted upon during the special session. The passage of this 
resolution, which has the President's support, would bring the net 
cost of the waterway to the Federal Government down to a total 
of $168,266,000. 

The foregoing estimates are based on the report of the joint 
board of engineers of November 16, 1926, and include unit prices 
as of that time. Should contracts for the recommended works be 
let at lower price levels than those of 1926, the engineers are of 
the opinion that an appreciable saving in construction costs would 
result. 

Certain specific objections which have been raised to the treaty 
will now be dealt with. 

It has been asserted that under article 8 the sovereignty of the 
United States over Lake Michigan has been surrendered to Can- 
ada and Great Britain. This charge is utterly and completely 
without foundation. Lake Michigan lies entirely within the ter- 
ritorial limits of the United States and our sovereignty over it is 
fully maintained. Under article VIII we do agree to limit the 
diversion of water through the Chicago Drainage Canal to the 
quantity permitted as of that date by the decree of the Supreme 
Court of the United States of April 21, 1930, namely, 1,500 
cubic feet per second, plus domestic pumpage. By this action we 
recognize the well-known fact that since Lake Michigan forms a 

of the St. Lawrence Drainage Basin, and since abstractions 
from that drainage system to a completely different watershed 
cause losses in Canada the Canadian Government has an interest 
in the extent of abstractions from a purely American lake, Sov- 
ereignty does not, and should not, include the right to use a 
nation’s property in such a manner as to constitute an invasion 
of the vested rights of another country. The net result of article 
VIII is to establish for the diversion of water of Lake Michigan at 
Chicago restrictions similar in effect to those already provided for 
in the boundary waters treaty of 1909 in the case of future diver- 
sions from Lake Michigan. 

It has been asserted that the permitted diversion is insufli- 
cient to meet the needs of a commercially useful waterway through 
the sanitary drainage canal and the Illinois River to the Missis- 
sippi River. It has been maintained that there would be fore- 
closed the right of the Secretary of War to report in accordance 
with the River and Harbor Act of July 3, 1930, following the 
completion of the Illinois waterway, on the minimum amount of 
water which would have to be abstracted from Lake Michigan in 
order to maintain a commercially useful channel 9 feet in depth. 
The Secretary of War has transmitted to the Congress, in com- 
pliance with the above-mentioned act of July 3, 1930, a report of 
the Chief of Engineers dated December 6, 1933, which completely 
disposes of this objection. ; 

It has been asserted that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Supreme Court decree of April 21, 1930, provides sufficient water 
for navigation purposes in the Illinois waterway, a reduction of the 
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diversion from Lake Michigan to the quantity permitted by that 
decree would bring about an unsanitary condition in the water 
which might become a menace to public health. General Mark- 
ham’s report, which has already been referred to, deals with this 
and makes it clear that the weight of evidence is to the effect 
that there is nothing to be feared on this point. Our engineers 
are definitely of the opinion that by budgeting the amount of 
diversion permitted under the Supreme Court decree and making 
intelligent use of the water diverted, any situation which might 
arise in connection with the sanitary condition of the water can 
adequately be dealt with. If, in spite of this, due to circum- 
stances which cannot now be predicted, additional water should 
be required for sanitary purposes, this need would definitely be 
an emergency within the meaning of article 8 (a) 2. This emer- 
gency clause was carefully drafted to meet precisely that possi- 
bility. In such an event, if the Supreme Court should 

that additional water was needed, the Government of the United 
States would propose an increase in the permitted diversion to 
meet this emergency. If the Government of Canada took no 
exception to the proposed increase—and it is inconceivable that the 
Canadian Government would object in such circumstances—the 
additional diversion would take place without further formality. 
Should the Canadian Government for some reason object, the 
matter would be arbitrated before a board on which a neutral 
would sit along with representatives of the United States and 
Canada. The United States as a world leader in the settlement 
of international disputes by arbitration can scarcely find fault 
with such simple, direct machinery to assist in removing an 
ancient source of irritation between us and our nearest neighbor. 
The long, unbroken record of friendly intercourse between this 
country and the Dominion of Canada impels us to hope that 
such an arbitral tribunal, while a useful safeguard to both coun- 
tries in a treaty of this kind, would never be called upon to 
adjudicate any disagreement over the diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan. 

The St. Lawrence waterway has been referred to as “an all- 
British canal.” I am constrained to believe that such references 
are merely an illustration of loose to which most of us 
are occasionally prone. Surely no one is so ignorant of geography 
as not to know that three fourths of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway route (from the head of Lake Superior to the high seas) 
lies in international waters. 

It has been asserted that the St. Lawrence waterway, upon its 
completion, would result in a loss of traffic to ports along our 
Atlantic seaboard because of the fact that ocean shipping could go 
direct to our ports on the Great Lakes. We cannot believe that 
such a consideration should be allowed to prevent the carrying out 
of a great national project. The ports along our Atlantic seaboard 
have been developed by the expenditure of more than $200,000,000 
of Federal funds, and surely this should weigh against the sec- 
tional argument. And the great impetus to coastwise navigation 
which would benefit all American ports that must reasonably be 
expected to follow the St. Lawrence development should not be 
overlooked. Little need be said about the objection which the 
railway interests are supposed to urge. The railroads have an 
unbroken history of objection to any waterway project. They 
opposed the construction of the Panama Canal and they have 
fought every inland-waterway improvement in the United States. 
But the construction of the St. Lawrence waterway cannot prop- 
erly be termed an inland-waterway improvement in that it involves 
extending effectively an arm of the ocean into the heart of our 
country. It is a well-known fact that every dollar unnecessarily 
spent on transportation is an economic loss to the producer. Im- 
proving the economic status of our producers in the area adjacent 
to the Great Lakes will unquestionably result in the development 
of rail traffic which will far more than compensate the railroads 
in the eastern part of the United States for any traffic losses they 
may sustain. The railroads in the Middle West have frankly 
admitted in the past that the construction of the seaway would 
be of great benefit to them. 

The Government of the United States has well under way a vast 
public-construction program, the funds for which were appro- 
priated during the recent special session of Congress. The primary 
purpose of this program is to provide employment for a large 
number of workmen and thus to start cycles of activity which it is 
hoped and believed will immediately be refiected in wide-spread 
economic improvement throughout the country, In these circum- 
stances, it is pertinent to consider the effect which the St. Law- 
rence project will have upon the unemployment situation when 
this treaty is ratified. General Markham, Chief of Engineers of the 
War Department, has submitted the following information in this 
regard: 

“The statement of American labor which follows is founded 
upon records, texts, and direct information from manufacturers, 
superposed by judgments pertinent to the character and volume 
of construction work concerned, and to the classes and capabilities 
of machines likely to be employed. 

“It is thus reckoned that the prosecution of the St. Lawrence 
River project, including excavations and construction in the chan- 
nels of the upper Lakes, under the treaty proposed, will require 
American labor of something like 30,000,000 man-days. 

“Neglecting engineering, clerical, supervisory, and incidental 
employment over the ice period of the St. Lawrence and the upper 
Lakes, and assuming that labor would be applied for 200 days 
per year over a construction period of 7 years, there would be 
employed on the average day about 21,000 men. 

“If it were found possible to prosecute the work more rapidly 
than applies to a 7-year construction period, the average number 
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of laborers might be somewhat increased. It is thought to be a 
fair statement, however, for instant considerations, that under a 
vigorous prosecution of the treaty project there could be, and 
should be, employed something like twenty-odd thousand men 
for 200 workdays per year for 7 years.” 

It is to be noted that General Markham's estimate that the 
project will provide employment for 21,000 men 200 days per year 
over a construction period of 7 years includes only direct employ- 
ment on the project itself and on the manufacture of the neces- 
sary machinery and equipment, and does not include the vast 
amount of indirect employment which will necessarily follow. 

The waterway project upon its completion will provide a 27-foot 
channel from the Great Lakes to Montreal. A channel of 30 feet 
in depth is available from Montreal to the sea. Its completion 
will therefore admit ocean shipping from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Great Lakes and will permit vessels drawing 25 feet to reach 
our ports on the Great Lakes. This will lessen the economic 
handicaps of adverse transportation costs to a vast area in the 
interior of the United States. This area produces a great surplus, 
both from agriculture and manufacturers, much of which requires 
long transportation and has for many years been under great 

ticn advantages in the shipment of commodities. In 
times of abnormally low commodity prices, the necessity of trans- 
porting products to consuming centers at the lowest cost possible 
becomes a matter of vital im) ce. Lower transportation costs 
to consuming centers should be reflected in higher price levels to 
producers. This increased purchasing power as a result of read- 
justment in price levels, would be of great benefit to the entire 
country. The tremendous economic advantage which will accrue 
to the State of New York and adjacent territory from the develop- 
ment of 1,100,000 horsepower of low-cost hydroelectric energy is 
clearly apparent. 

It seems unnecessary at this time again to refer to the large 
number of specific instances of great savings in transportation 
costs which will result from the construction of this waterway as 
brought out by traffic in the hearings before the Senate 
subcommittee. The record fairly bristles with detailed and fully 
documented cases of this kind and if there are those who are 
skeptical on this point, it is earnestly suggested that they read 
some of these statements in the hearings before the subcommittee. 


EXHIBIT A 


Statement showing foreign, intercoastal, and coastwise commerce 
to, from, and through North Atlantic coast ports for 10-year 
period 1923 to 1932, inclusive 


[Commerce in gross tons of 2,240 pounds per ton] 


7, 155, 453 18, 743, 929 26, 391, 818 

25, 437, 073 101, 849, 530 133, 706, 243 

5, 363, 264 35, 951, 491 42, 990, 722 

227, 158, 255 279, 187,370 | 553, 564, 144 

83, 516, 833 90, 381, 782 159, 507, 330 

63, 092, 535 25, 074, 960 104, 376, 325 

26, 643, 453 92, 256, 248 120, 729,879 

13, 775, 903 55, 788, 821 70, 021, 976 

422. 142, 769 699, 234, 631 | 1, 211, 288. 437 

Annual average 42, 214, 276 6 69, 923, 463 121. 123, $43 
Annual average per port 5, 276, 784 975, 848 8, 740, 433 15, 141, 105 
Percent of total 34 0.06 58 100 


Authority: Special Report 


of Department of Commerce submitted to Senate ia 
support of President's message tificati 


urging treaty rai ion. 


Exuisrr B 
Statement showing current all-rail rates (first class) between 
North Atlantic coast ports and ports on Lakes 
Michigan, and Superior 
[First-class rates, in cents per hundredweight] 


Erie, Huron, 


And | And | And 
Ash- 


EAA s3 | $1.38 $1.59 | $1.59 | $2.18 
1.30 1.30 1.54 1.54 213 

1.20 1.30 1.54 1.4 213 

1.3 83 152| 1.52 211 

1.3 1.3 1.6 145 711 

1. 20 1. 20 140 1. 40 209 

1. 39 1. 39 1. 51 1. 51 225 

1.30 1.30 1.51 L51| 225 

1.30 2.15 


first class, equals $1.66 per 3 
ordered in by Interstate Commission in Dockers 


average, 
e Rates Commerce 
and in Docket 17000—2 (164 I. C. C. U. 


15879 — (164 I. C. C. 314), and 
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Exame B-1 
Panama Canal 


COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC, ALL COMMODITIES FOR THE FISCAL YEARS ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1915 TO 1929, INCLUSIVE, IN CARGO TONS 


po 
8 
S 
— 
2 


8 


* 


Sees 
SSB Deere 
EERI 
8838888 


eon 
=a 
oo 


8888888888 


S ef DD 
588 

88888888 

S 
888888853 
88328 


5 
S 
8 


Source: Panama Canal record. 
From: S. Doc. No. 116, 73d Cong., 2d sess., p. 338. 


— 


Exuistr B-2 


Class I railroads, freight-traffic statistics, western district, years 
1915 to 1929 


Total revenue tons 


641, 821, 656 
648, 013, 310 
- 581, 748, 208 
- 657, 982, 457 


694, 863, 595 
675, 217, 393 
695, 988, 671 
727, 098, 737 


Source: 1915 to 1921, inclusive, from Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics’ Statistical Summary No. 1, November 1922; 1922 to 1929 
inclusiye, from Interstate Commerce Commission annual reports. 

From: S. Doc. No. 116, p. 343, 73d Cong., 2d sess. 


Exnistr B-3 
Domestic water-borne commerce on Great Lakes, 1920-29 
Year: Tons 
7272721. Ee AES PB Se ot 93, 750, 979 
67... TTT... EEE 58, 947, 310 
Oe i ore Seiki SCE aaa 81, 032, 958 
SOS ek a ee en detente ap OOdy OW 
6 — terre ut E O 93, 702, 753 
1925. 113, 644, 259 


Source: Report of Chief of Engineers, United States of America. 
From: S. Doc. No. 116, p. 285, 73d Cong., 2d sess. 


Exursrr B-4 
Statement showing revenue tons transported by class I carriers, 
eastern district, 1920 to 1929, inclusive 


Revenue tons 
tra ed 
1, 253, 468, 027 


Authority: Annual reports of e Commerce Commission, 
years, 1920 to 1929, inclusive, 


1934 


Exuistrr B-5 


Class I, I, and 5 railroads and their ating subsidiaries— 
dividends—eastern district, 1920-29 


Year: (amount) 
gt ees paid Eat ln a Bs EN SS -------. $129,396, 000 
pe) hee RE IEE EEA 5 E pt a 162, 229, 
ny We c A 
＋— GEE a Sn r.... ĩͤ vv 
SOG ee a ee A A 
PU, TAE Se Se aa A eRe ENA ee i e Pe 


pC naa a ice irae ENC os 


1, 923, 387, 000 
192, 338, 700 
Source: Data submitted by Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, then mem- 

ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission and now Coordinator 

of Railroads, to the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce, hearings on H.R. 7116 and 7117, p. 357-437. (72d Cong., 

ist sess., January-February 1932.) 

From: S. Doc. No. 116, p. 324, 73d Cong., 2d sess. 


ExHIBIT C 
Statement of all-rail rates (first class) as of 1918 compared with 
present rates, between representative points, showing percent of 
advance in the present rates over rates of 1918 


Bastoni 63 Chicago, III. 


Authority for old rates: I. C. C. files. 
Authority for new rates: pivseibed by I. C. C. in docket 15879, 164 I. C. C. 314 
and in docket 17000-2, 164 I. 


& Co 
itsble 5 Assurance ay, of the United States_ 


Barnes 
The E 
Maal het Administratiekantoor opgericht 


tot Beheer van 
door, Hu! t Van Harencarspel & Vas Visser, N. V. 
M & Co. 


and 


10. State the total number of votes cast at the latest general 
meeting for the election of directors of the respondent: 2,153,219 
votes cast. 

11. Give the date and place of such meeting: April 28, 1932, 
Topeka, Kans. 

BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
(Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932) 
109. Voting powers and elections 

1, State the par value of each share of stock: Common, $100 per 
share; preferred, $100 per share; second preferred, — per share; 
debenture stock, $— per share, 
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Exam D 
THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. 
(Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932) 
109. Voting powers and elections 

1. State the par value of each share of stock: Common, $100 per 
share; first preferred, $100 per share; second preferred, $— per 
share; debenture stock, $— per share. 

2. State whether or not each share of stock has the right to 
1 vote; if not, give full particulars in a footnote. Each share has 
a right to 1 vote. 

3. Are voting rights proportional to holdings? Yes. If not, 
state in a footnote the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights. 

4, Are voting rights attached to any securities other than stock? 
No. If so, name in a footnote each security, other than stock, to 
which voting rights are attached (as of the close of the year), and 
state in detail the relation between holdings and corresponding 
voting rights, stating whether voting rights are actual or contin- 
gent, and, if contingent, showing the contingency. 

5. Has any class or issue of securities any special privileges in 
the election of directors, trustees, or managers, or in the determi- 
nation of corporate action by any method? No. H so, describe fully 
in a footnote each such class or issue and give a succinct statement 
showing clearly the character and extent of such privileges. 

6. Give the date of the latest closing of the stock book prior 
to the actual filing of this report, and state the purposes of such 
closing. March 28, 1932; for annual meeting of the stockholders 
held at Topeka, Kans., April 28, 1932. 

7. State the total voting power of all security holders of the 
respondent at the date of such closing, if within 1 year of the 
date of such filing; if not, state as of the close of the year: 3,668,- 
788 votes, as of December 31, 1932. 

8, State the total number of stockholders of record, correspond- 
ing to the answer to inquiry no. 7: 59,630 stockholders. 

9. Give the names of the 20 security holders of the respondent 


`| who, at the date of the latest closing of the stock book or compi- 


lation of list of stockholders of the respondent (if within 1 year 
prior to the actual filing of this report), had the highest voting 
powers in the respondent, showing for each his address, the num- 
der of votes which he would have had a right to cast on that date 
had a meeting then been in order, and the classification of the 
number of yotes to which he was entitled, with respect to securities 
held by him, such securities being classified as common stock, 
second preferred stock, first preferred stock, and other securities, 
stating in a footnote the names of such other securities (if any). 
If any such holder held in trust, give (in a footnote) the particu- 
lars of the trust. If the stock book was not closed or the list of 
stockholders co: within such year, show such 20 security 
holders as of the close of the year. 


Number of votes. classified with respect to 
securities on which based 


8 


SER 
888 


8888838 88 
p 
88 


PASSERERRS SHS 


NEN 
AFETE 


The above is a transcript from our records, but as a matter of fact, the holdings of a number of the registered holders above really cover holdings of many individuals. 


2. State whether or not each share of stock has the right to 
1 vote; if not, give full particulars in a footnote. Yes. 

3. Are yoting rights proportional to holdings? Yes. If not, 
state in a footnote the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights. 

4. Are voting rights attached to any securities other than stock? 
No. If so, name in a footnote each security, other than stock, to 
which voting rights are attached (as of the close of the year), and 
state in detail the relation between holdings and corresponding 
voting rights, stating whether voting rights are actual or con- 
tingent; and if contingent, showing the contingency. 
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5. Has any class or issue of securities any special privileges 
in the election of directors, trustees, or managers, or in the 
determination of corporate action by any method? No. If so, 
describe fully in a footnote each such class or issue and give a 
succinct statement showing clearly the character and extent of 
such privileges. 

6. Give the date of the latest closing of the stock book prior to 
the actual filing of this report, and state the purpose of such clos- 
ing. Record date, October 15, 1932. Books do not close. 

7. State the total voting power of all security holders of the 
respondent at the date of such closing, if within 1 year of the date 
of such filing; if not, state as of the close of the year: 3,151,585 
votes, as of October 15, 1932. 

8. State the total number of stockholders of record 
ing to the answer to inquiry no. 7: 48,064 stockholders, 


nd- 
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9. Give the names of the 20 security holders of the respondent 
who, at the date of the latest closing of the stock book or com- 
pilation of. list of stockholders of the respondent (if within 1 year 
prior to the actual filing of this report), had the highest voting 
powers in the respondent, showing for each his address, the num- 
ber of votes which he would have had a right to cast on that date 
had a meeting then been in order, and the classification of the 
number of yotes to which he was entitled, with to securi- 
ties held by him, such securities being classified as common stock, 
second preferred stock, first preferred stock, and other securities, 
stating in a footnote the names of such other securities (if any). 
If any such holder held in trust, give (in a footnote) the par- 
ticulars of the trust. If the stock book was not closed or the list 
of stockholders compiled within such year, show such 20 security 
holders as of the close of the year. 


/ AAA Aena a 
Swiss Bank Corporation 
Maatschappij 9 7 * 


Basel, Swi 


Lee & Co 
Hurley & Co. (a pat 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire I 


eal — . 
Shelmerdine Securities Co Philadelphia, Pa. 
William M. Potts -1 Wyebrook, Pa 
H. Rodney Sharp --| Wilmington, Del 
Wonham Albert & Co -| New York, N. 
Sigler & Co d 


C, A. England & Co 
The Commonwealth Fun 


1 Trustee under agreement with Pierre S. du Pont, dated Apr. 2, 1930, 


10. State the total number of votes cast at the latest general 
meeting for the election of directors of the respondent: 1,511,617 
votes cast. 

11. Give the date and place of such meeting: November 21, 1932, 
Baltimore, Md. 
THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY CO. 
(Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932) 
109. Voting powers and elections 


1, State the par value of each share of stock: Common, $25 per 
share; first preferred, $100 per share; second preferred, $100 per 
share; debenture stock, none; 644-percent cumulative convertible 
preferred, series A, $100 per share. (See note 1.) 

2. State whether or not each share of stock has the right to 
one vote; if not, give full particulars in a footnote. Yes. (See 
note 2.) 

3. Are voting rights proportional to holdings? Yes. If not, 
state in a footnote the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights. 

4. Are voting rights attached to any securities other than stock? 
No. If so, name in a footnote each security, other than stock, to 
which voting rights are attached (as of the close of the year), and 
state in detail the relation between holdings and corresponding 
voting rights, stating whether voting rights are actual or con- 
tingent, and if contingent showing the contingency. 

5. Has any class or issue of securities any special privileges in 
the election of directors, trustees, or managers, or in the determi- 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York as trustee under collateral trust 
indenture dated May 15, 1927, made by— 


2 
EA 
g 


Address of security holder 


NN r 


Address of security holder 


Number of votes, classified with respect to 
securities on which based 


nation of corporate action by any method? No. If so, describe 
fully in a footnote each such class or issue and give a succinct 
pega showing clearly the character and extent of such privi- 


eges. 
6. Give the date of the latest closing of the stock book prior to 
the actual filing of this report, and state the purpose of such 


closing. (See note 3.) 

7. State the total voting power of all security holders of the 
respondent at the date of such closing if within 1 year of the date 
of such filing; if not, state as of the close of the year: 7,654,077 
votes as of December 31, 1932. 

8. State the total number of stockholders of record, correspond- 
ing to the answer to inquiry no. 7: 18,432 stockholders. 

9. Give the names of the 20 security holders of the respondent 
who, at the date of the latest closing of the stock book or com- 
pilation of list of stockholders of the respondent (if within 1 year 
prior to the actual filing of this report), had the highest voting 
powers in the respondent, showing for each his address, the num- 
ber of votes which he would have had a right to cast on that date 
had a meeting then been in order, and the classification of the 
number of votes to which he was entitled, with respect to securi- 
ties held by him, such securities being classified as common stock, 
second preferred stock, first preferred stock, and other securities, 
stating in a footnote the names of such other securities (if any). 
If any such holder held in trust, give (in a footnote) the par- 
ticulars of the trust. If the stock book was not closed or the list 
of stockholders compiled within such year, show such 20 security 
holders as of the close of the year. 


Number of votes, classified with respect to securi- 
ties on which based 


Other se- 


Common 
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Number of votes, classified with respect to 
securities on which b: 
ee of 
Guaranty Trost Co. ot Now Zork e turing mndar collateral trust | dares of weurity holier L stock 
holder was 


EN ae re eS one 2k Rae mE a Sap renee Mere Cosh. eso iren 
Oy BE. Bi aan eee cise N A E EERE ATEA EEA, E 
c C Bae 
A e DE E S — SR 


©. F. Anderso 
George F. Baker, 


Norte 1.— During 1930 the par value of this company’s common stock was opang 


entitled 


(o) 
100, 935 100, 935 
87, 920 87, 920 |. 
85, 000 85, 000 
80, 000 80, 000 
yi 80, 000 80, 000 
aa 80, 000 80, 000 
80, 000 80, 000 
80, 000 80, 000 
£0, 000 80, 000 
80, 000 80. 000 
80, 000 80, 000 
80, 000 80, 000 
80, 000 80. 000 
80, 000 80, 000 
78, 388 78, 388 
60, 000 60, 000 


from $100 per share to $25 per share. As of Dec. 31, 1932, there were certificates repre- 


senting 19,594 shares of $100 par value common stock still ontstanding and not exchanged. 
Nore 2.—Shares of common stock of the par value of $100 each were changed into four shares of the par value of $25 each, and by stockholders’ and directors’ acti 
shares evidenced by certificates — $100 par common stock are not entitled to vote until exchanged for certificates representing the equivalent number of shares o 


common stock of the par value of 


Note 3.—Stock books were not closed during 1932, but a list was compiled of the stockholders of record at the close of business Dec. 8, 1932, for dividends on 6}4-percent 
cumulative convertible preferred stock, series A, and on common stock, both payable Jan. I, 1933. 


10. State the total number of votes cast at the latest general 
meeting for the election of directors of the respondent: 5,898,160 
votes cast. 

11. Give the date and place of such meeting: April 19, 1932, at 
Richmond, Va. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
(Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932) 
109. Voting powers and elections 


1, State the par value of each share of stock: Common, $100 
per share; first preferred, $100 per share; second preferred, none; 
debenture stock, none, 

2. State whether or not each share of stock has the right to one 
vote; if not, give full particulars in a footnote. Each share has 
right to one vote. à 

3. Are voting rights proportional to holdings? Yes. If not, 
state in a footnote the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights. 

4. Are voting rights attached to any securities other than stock? 
No. If so, name in a footnote each security, other than stock, to 
which voting rights are attached (as of the close of the year), 
and state in detail the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights, stating whether voting rights are actual or 
contingent, and if contingent showing the contingency. 

5. Has any class of issue of securities any special privileges in’ 
the election of directors, trustees, or managers, or in the deter- 
mination of corporate action by any method? No. If so, describe 


Name of security holder 


(a) 


Oregon Short Line R. R. Co 
Thomson & Mekinnon. 
Hayden, Stone & CO 
Vanderbilt, F. W 
Vanderbilt, H. S 
A ar ace 
United States Trust Co. of New Vork 
King & Co 


rr ¶¶ e AUN Ene Sees Aes 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co., Marshall Field and George 
Richardson, trustees under lust will of Marshall Field, deceased 


Dominick & D 
Blade & C 


on Trust Co., The, of Pittsburgh, trustee for the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, et al., under agreement dated June 1, 1925_| Pittsburgh, Pa 


Address of security holder 


New York, N.Y 


fully in a footnote each such class or issue and give a succinct 
statement showing clearly the character and extent of such 
privileges. 

6. Give the date of the latest closing of the stock book prior to 
the actual filing of this report, and state the purpose of such 
closing: March 9, 1933, for the purpose of annual meeting of 
stockholders, April 11, 1933. 

7. State the total voting power of all security holders of the re- 
spondent at the date of such closing, if within 1 year of the date 
of such filing; if not, state as of the close of the year: 1,808,347 
votes. as of March 9, 1933. 

8. State the total number of stockholders of record, correspond- 
ing to the answer to inquiry no. 7: 18,527 stockholders. 

9. Give the names of the 20 security holders of the respondent 
who, at the date of the latest closing of the stock book or com- 
pilation of list of stockholders of the respondent (if within 1 year 
prior to the actual filing of this report), had the highest voting 
powers in the respondent, showing for each his address, the num- 
ber of votes which he would have had a right to cast on that 
date had a meeting then been in order, and the classification of 
the number of votes to which he was entitled, with respect to 
securities held by him, such securities being classified as common 
stock, second preferred stock, first preferred stock, and other 
securities, stating in a footnote the names of such other securities 
(if any). If any such holder held in trust, give (in a footnote) 
the particulars of the trust. If the stock book was not closed or 
the list of stockholders compiled within such year, show such 20 
security holders as of the close of the year. 


Number of votes. classified with respect to 
securities on which based 
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10. State the total number of votes cast at the latest general 
meeting for the election of directors of the respondent: 1,125,806 
votes cast. 

11. Give the date and place of such meeting: April 12, 1932, 
Chicago, Il. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD CO, 
(Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932) 
109. Voting powers and elections 


1. State the par value of each share of stock: Common, $100 
per share; first preferred, $— per share; second preferred, §— per 
share; debenture stock, $— per share. 

2. State whether or not each share of stock has the right to 1 
vote; if not, give full particulars in a footnote. One vote per 
share, 

3. Are voting rights proportional to holdings? Yes. If not, 
state in a footnote the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights. 

4. Are voting rights attached to any securities other than stock? 
No. If so, name in a footnote each security, other than stock, to 
which voting rights are attached (as of the close of the year), 
and state in detail the relation between holdings and corr d- 
ing voting rights, stating whether voting rights are actual or 
contingent, and if contingent showing the contingency. 

5. Has any class or issue of securities any special privileges in 
the election of directors, trustees, or managers, or in the determi- 
nation of corporate action by any method? No. If so, describe 
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fully in a footnote each such class or issue and give a succinct 
statement showing clearly the character and extent of such 
privileges. 

6. Give the date of the latest closing of the stock book prior 
to the actual filing of this report, and state the purpose of such 
closing. April 2, 1932. For annual meeting of stockholders, May 
4, 1932. 

7. State the total voting power of all security holders of the 
respondent at the date of such closing, if within 1 year of the 
date of such filing; if not, state as of the close of the year: 
1,798,387 votes as of April 2, 1932. 

8. State the total number of stockholders of record, correspond- 
ing to the answer to inquiry no. 7: 429 stockholders. 

9. Give the names of the 20 security holders of the respondent 
who, at the date of the latest closing of the stock book or com- 
pilation of list of stockholders of the respondent (if within 1 year 
prior to the actual filing of this report), had the highest voting 
powers in the respondent, showing for each his address, the num- 
ber of votes which he would have had a right to cast on that 
date had a meeting then been in order, and the classification of 
the number of votes to which he was entitled, with respect to 
securities held by him, such securities being classified as common 
stock, second preferred stock, first preferred stock, and other 
securities, stating in a footnote the names of such other securities 
(if any). If any such holder held in trust, give (in a footnote) 
the particulars of the trust. If the stock book was not closed or 
the list of stockholders compiled within such year, show such 20 
security holders as of the close of the year. 


Name ofsecurity holder 


(a) 


-| Chicago, fl. 
New York, N. 


ts Fire Assurance Corporation of New York.. 
Edward G. Miner. 
Sigler & 


1 Et al., trustees under last will and testament of Joseph Leither, deceased. 
Norx. Majority of capital stock held by the First National Bank of the City of New York and the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York for the Great Northern and Nortli- 


ern Pacific Ry. Cos. 

10. State the total number of votes cast at the latest 1 
meeting for the election of directors of the respondent: 1,693,391 
votes cast. 

11. Give the date and place of such meeting: May 4, 1932, 
Chicago, III. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, sr. PAUL & PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 
(Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932) 
109. Voting powers and elections 


1. State the par value of each share of stock: Common, no par: 
first preferred, $100 per share; second preferred, per share; 
debenture stock, per share. 

2. State whether or not each share of stock has the right to 
1 vote; if not, give full particulars in a footnote. Tes. 

3. Are voting rights proportional to holdings? Yes. If not, state 
in a footnote the relation between holdings and corresponding 
voting rights. 

4. Are voting rights attached to any securities other than stock? 
No. If so, name in a footnote each security, other than stock, to 
which voting rights are attached (as of the close of the year), and 
state in detail the relation between holdings and corresponding 
yoting rights, stating whether voting rights are actual or con- 
Les an and if contingent, showing the contingency: Not appli- 


68. “Has any class or issue of securities any special privileges in 
the election of directors, trustees, or managers, or in the determi- 
nation of corporate action by any method? No. If so, describe 


Address of security holder 


Rochester, N.Y. 
e EE EAE — . CCT 


Number of votes, classified with respect to 
securities on which based 


8888883288282288828 


fully in a footnote each such class or issue and give a succinct 
statement showing clearly the character and extent of such 
privileges. Not applicable. 

6. Give the date of the latest closing of the stock book prior to 
the actual filing of this report, and state the purpose of such 
closing: Closed April 9, 1932, for annual meeting of stockholders 
held May 10, 1932. 

7. State the total voting power of all security holders of the 
respondent at the date of such closing, if within 1 year of the date 
of such filing; if not, state as of the close of the year: 2,366,999 
votes, as of April 9, 1932. 

8. State the total number of stockholders of record, correspond- 
ing to the answer to inquiry no. 7: 16,021 stockholders. 

9. Give the names of the 20 security holders of the respondent 
who, at the date of the latest closing of the stock book or com- 
pilation of list of stockholders of the respondent (if within 1 year 
prior to the actual filing of this report), had the highest voting 
powers in the respondent, showing for each his address, the num- 
ber of votes which he would have had a right to cast on that date 
had a meeting then been in order, and the classification of the 
number of votes to which he was entitled, with respect to securi- 
ties held by him, such securities being classified as common stock, 
second preferred stock, first preferred stock, and other securities, 
stating in a footnote the names of such other securities (if any). 
If any such holder held in trust, give (in a footnote) the particu- 
lars of the trust. If the stock book was not closed or the list of 
stockholders compiled within such year, show such 20 security 
holders as of the close of the year. 
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Name of security holder 


The voting trustees under agreement dated Dec. 31, 1927 by and be- 
tween the owners of preferred stock and common stock of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific R. R. Co. and Elihu Root, Freder- 
ick H. Ecker, H Harry E. Byram and Henry A. 


Hurley & Co. 2-5 
Thomson & McKinnon... 
Jas. H. Oliphant & Co. 
Arthur Lipper & Co- 


E. F. Hutton & Co 
Winthrop, Mitchell & Co- 
Joseph R. 


Earle Krapp 
Chas. Fratt & Co 


10. State the total number of votes cast at the latest general 
meeting for the election of directors of the respondent: 1,302,831 
votes cast. 

11. Give the date and place of such meeting: May 10, 1932, at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & FACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 
(Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932) 
109. Voting powers and elections 

1, State the par value of each share of stock: Common, $100 
per share; 7-percent preferred, $100 per share; 6-percent pre- 
ferred, $100 per share; debenture stock, none. 

2. State whether or not each share of stock has the right to 
one vote; if not, give full particulars in a footnote. Yes. 

3. Are voting rights proportional to holdings? Yes. If not, 
state in a footnote the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights. 

4. Are voting rights attached to any securities other than stock? 
No. If so, name in a footnote each security, other than stock, to 
which voting rights are attached (as of the close of the year), 
and state in detail the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights, stating whether voting rights are actual or 
contingent, and if contingent, showing the contingency. 

5. Has any class or issue of securities any special privileges in 
the election of directors, trustees, or managers, or in the determi- 
nation of corporate action by any method? No. If so, describe fully 


Address of security holder 


8 ——— 


Number of votes, classified with respect to 
securities on which based 


82, 070 

— 26, 589 18, 769 
23, 856 26 

— 22, 212 2, 560 

Shae SS 22, 205 3,075 

21,725 10, 465 
21,600 20, 990 
W 
r 
18,400 1.350 
16, 509 13, 500 
14, 524 6, 289 
3,855 7,580 
13,215 8, 698 
3, 200 10, 700 
12,814 7,911 
12,30 4,460 
11. 200 1, 200 1 
10, 200 3, 600 


in a footnote each such class or issue and give a succinct statement 
showing clearly the character and extent of such privileges. 

6. Give the date of the latest closing of the stock book prior to 
the actual filing of this report and state the purpose of such clos- 
ing: April 5, 1932, annual stockholders’ meeting. 

7. State the total voting power of all security holders of the 
respondent at the date of such closing, if within 1 year of the 
date of such filing; if not, state as of the close of the year: 
1,289,074 votes, as of April 5, 1932. 

8. State the total number of stockholders of record, correspond- 
ing to the answer to inquiry no. 7: 15,112 stockholders. 

9. Give the names of the 20 security holders of the respondent 
who, at the date of the latest closing of the stock book or com- 
pilation of list of stockholders of the respondent (if within 1 year 
prior to the actual filing of this report), had the highest voting 
powers in the respondent, showing for each his address, the num- 
ber of votes which he would have had a right to cast on that date 
had a meeting then been in order, and the classification of the 
number of yotes to which he was entitled, with t to securi- 
ties held by him, such securities being clasified as common stock, 
second preferred stock, first preferred stock, and other securities, 
stating in a footnote the names of such other securities (if any). 
If any such holder held in trust, give (in a footnote) the particu- 
lars of the trust. If the stock book was not closed or the list of 
stockholders compiled within such year, show such 20 security 
holders as of the close of the year. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry, Co 
Blass & Co 


iir ogame anne EA 
Blake Bros., account of Maatschappij, eto 
Joseph R. W. 
Frederick T. Fisher. 


E. H. H. Simmons & Co. 
Thomas L. Manson & Co 


Vork 


Address of security holder 


120 Broadway. New York City = 
214 Broadway, New York City. 
25 Broad Street, New York City 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 
Essex Fells, NJ. 


52 Broadway, New York City.. 

120 pga A New York City 

3 — aA 

Care of Poem od Trust Co., New 
t 


v. 
25 Broad Street, New York City 
52 Broadway, New York Cit 
Oare of Wilming 


mington, Del. 
26 Broadway, New York City 
9 of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
ity. 
40 Wall Street, New York at 8 
Care of Speyer & Co., New York City 


Number of votes, classified with respect to 
securities on which based 


Stocks 


183, 333 Bg eee Se 
46, 670 45, 100 250 = 
25, 127 22, 532 1,930 
21, 572 A8 =| UI . 024 —— 
. 9, 600 LA) Se ee 
9, 300 5,000 2, 200 
& 923 5, 655 2,452 
8, 686 3, 950 509 
7,500 6, 925 615 
7. 200 7, 200 
— 6.400 6, 400 
( 5,000 5, 000 
4,719 2, 549 
4, 100 4, 100 
Pac SIE 4,000 4,000 
ton ‘Trust Co., Wil 4,000 4, 000 
3, 900 3,900 
ew York 8, 850 8, 850 
3, 776 2, 967 
3. 738 2,000 
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10. State the total mumber of votes cast at the latest general 
meeting for the election of directors of the respondent: 920,936 
votes cast. 

11. Give the date and place of such meeting: May 5, 1932, 
Chicago, III. 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
(Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932) 
109. Voting powers and elections 


1, State the par value of each share of stock: Common, none; 
first preferred, $100 per share; second preferred, none; debenture 
stock, none. 

2. State whether or not each share of stock has the right to one 
vote; if not, give full particulars in a footnote. Yes. 

8. Are voting rights proportional to holdings? Yes. If not, 
state in a footnote the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights. 

4. Are voting rights attached to any securities other than stock? 
No. If, so, name in a footnote each security, other than stock, to 
which voting rights are attached (as of the close of the year), and 
state in detail the relation between holdings and corresponding 
voting rights, stating whether voting rights are actual or con- 
tingent; and if contingent, showing the contingency. 

5. Has any class or issue of securities any special privileges in 
the election of directors, trustees, or managers, or in the deter- 
mination of corporate action by any method? No. If so, describe 
fully in a footnote each such class or issue and give a succinct 


Name of security holder 


SEL < ee CES ESSE PETS AEE Pree See eo 23 West 26:h Street, New York 


City. 


Carel; Fas @ 00.6. e 
George H. Church and John Garver, joint tenan 


Care of A 
York City. 


Address of security holder 


Care of Royal Trust Co., 105 St. James 
paoui ul Qu ebec. 


dence, 
10 Old Bond St zest, London, England. 
55 Wall Street, New Vork o:i A ASLA 
61 Wall Street, New York City. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York City 
40 Wall Street, New York City 
51 Pine Street, New York City 
Care of J. P. Morgan Co., 23 Wall 
Street, New York City. 
51 Pine Street, New York City 
55 Wall Street, New York City 
Care of City Bank-Farmers Trust Co., 
22 William Street, New York City. 
Box 8, Montres}, Quebec.._..._..-.... 
59 N Lan}, New York City 
Care of Guaranty Trust Co., 140 
Broadway, New York City 
Care of Central-Hanover Bank & 
2 — Co., 70 Broadway, New York 


ts Bank of Montreal, New 
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statement showing clearly the character and extent of such 
privileges. 


6. Give the date of the latest closing of the stock book prior 
to the actual filing of this report, and state the purpose of such 
closing. Books closed April 15, 1932, for annual meeting May 12, 
1932; reopened May 13, 1922. 

7. State the total voting power of all security holders of the 
respondent at the date of such closing, if within 1 year of the date 
of such filing; if not, state as of the close of the year: 2,488,695 
votes, as of April 15, 1932. 

8. State the total number of stockholders of record, correspond- 
ing to the answer to inquiry no. 7: 39,401 stockholders, 

9. Give the names of the 20 security holders of the respondent 
who, at the date of the latest closing of the stock book or com- 
pilation of list of stockholders of the respondent (if within 1 year 
prior to the actual filing of this report), had the highest voting 
powers in the respondent,.showing for each his address, the num- 
ber of votes which he would have had a right to cast on that 
date had a meeting then been in order, and the classification of 
the number of votes to which he was entitled, with respect to 
securities held by him, such securities being classified as common 
stock, second preferred stock, first preferred stock, and other 
securities, stating in a footnote the names of such other securities 
(if any). If any such holder held in trust, give (in a footnote) 
the particulars of the trust. If the stock book was not closed or 
the list of stockholders compiled within such year, show such 20 
security holders as of the close of the year. 


Number of votes, classified with respect to 
securities on which based 


Sg 
888 


— 
2 


R spee 


88 888 8888 


— — 
epp Fn 


S 
~ 
Gz 


E 
e 
a 


Mek company has no particulars of the trust under which Frank S. Meighen et al. hold stock as trustees except that our records show the names of the beneficiaries under 
trust. 


10. State the total number of votes cast at the latest general 
meeting = the election of directors of the respondent: 1,433,963 
votes cas 

zh et the date and place of such meeting: St. Paul, Minn., 
May 12, 1932. 

THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD co. 
(Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932) 
109. Voting powers and elections 

1. State the par value of each share of stock: Common, $100 
per share; first preferred, none; second preferred, none; deben- 
ture stock, none. 

2. State whether or not each share of stock has the right to 
1 vote; if not, give full particulars in a footnote. Yes. 

8. Are voting rights proportional to holdings? Yes. If not, 
state in a footnote the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights. 

4. Are voting rights attached to any securities other than stock? 
No. If so, name in a footnote each security, other than stock, to 
which voting rights are attached (as of the close of the year), 
and state in detail the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights, stating whether voting rights are actual or 
contingent, and if contingent showing the contingency. 

5. Has any class or issue of securities any special privileges in 
the election of directors, trustees, or managers, or in the deter- 
mination of corporate action by any method? No. If so, de- 
scribe fully in a footnote each such class or issue and give a 


succinct statement showing clearly the character and extent of 
such privileges. 

6. Give the date of the latest closing of the stock book prior 
to the actual filing of this report, and state the purpose of such 
closing. December 27, 1932, for annual meeting of stockholders. 

7. State the total voting power of all security holders of the 
respondent at the date of such closing, if within 1 year of the 
date of such filing; if not, state as of the close of the year: 
4,992,576.95 votes, as of December 27, 1932. 

8. State the total number of stockholders of record, correspond- 
ing to the answer to inquiry no. 7: 63,725 stockholders. 

9. Give the names of the 20 security holders of the respondent 
who, at the date of the latest closing of the stock book or com- 
pilation of list of stockholders of the respondent (if within 1 
year prior to the actual filing of this report), had the highest 
voting powers in the respondent, showing for each his address, 
the number of votes which he would have had a right to cast 
on that date had a meeting then been in order, and the classifi- 
cation of the number of votes to which he was entitled, with 
respect to securities held by him, such securities being classified 
as common stock, second preferred stock, first preferred stock, 
and other securities, stating in a footnote the names of such 
other securities (if any). If any such holder held in trust, give 
(in a footnote) the particulars of the trust. If the stock book 

was not closed or the list of stockholders compiled within such 
doa show such 20 seturity holders as of the close of the year. 


1934 


Name of security holder 


r ane A nae eee See . , . a 19, 357 19, 357 
Cent ge FORMS FAE E a rae eS formal MMOS Scans bron eee ane 20, 000 20, 000 
George F. Baker, Jr., executor estate George F. Baker 50, 000 50, 000 
CODD Be Cro rn SE ee eae ae Daan a aad ae aa ne OO IAA EP es re eee 19, 947 19, 947 
J. W. Davis & Co 27, 075 27, 075 
Dominick & Dominick. 18, 908 18, 998 
Eddy & Co 21, 504 21, 504 
es & Co- 104, 864 104, 864 
& Co... 20, 988 20. 988 
Card O HAOD osaan aa a a a a a a R a a ̃ ̃ ͤ CRM ER LANE ———. — 52, 090 52, 090 
TR OS 0 | aS Se ———U Ae E | es PS —— 20, 548 20, 548 
pe Sh ie ee aoe Se RT BS Fs Ne Pa eee ea ed 25, 879 25, 879 
Sorgen “Trimaran . rr a r sateen 36, 977 36, 977 
James H. Oliphant R 6 Sy ! . .,. eS ee ae al 27, 72 27. 720 
ee enn r La cseunssee es 200, 000 200, 000 
Salkeld & Co 24. 590 24. 800 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt 25, 000 25, 000 
Harold S. Vanderbilt 148,648 148, 648 
William K. Vanderbilt 46, 185 46, 185 
52, 635 8 


10. State the total number of votes cast at the latest general 
meeting for the election of directors of the respondent: 2,668,714 
T on the date and place of such meeting: January 25, 1933, 
at Albany, N.Y. 

THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD co. 
(Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932) 
109. Voting powers and elections 


1. State the par value of each share of stock: Common, $100 per 
share; cumulative preferred, $100 por cee share; second preferred, 
$— per share; debenture stock, $— per share. 

2. State whether cr not each share of stock has the right to one 
vote; if not, give full particulars in a footnote. See note. 

3. Are voting rights proportional to holdings? See note. If not, 
state in a footnote the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights. 

4. Are voting rights attached to any securities other than stock? 
No. If so, name in a footnote each security, other than stock, to 
which voting rights are attached (as of the close of the year), and 
state in detail the relation between holdings and corresponding 


Norx.— Except with respect to the creation of stock having pref- 
erence as to dividends or assets over the cumulative preferred 
stock, holders thereof are not entitled to voting power, but if 
4 quarterly dividends upon their stock shall be in arrears, or if 
the company shall have allowed a continuous period of 2 years to 
elapse, during the course of which it shall at no time have fully 
paid up all dividends, due on the cumulative preferred stock, the 
holders shall be entitled to elect 3 of the directors of the company 
until all dividends due thereon shall have been paid. 


Name of security holder 


Trust Co. 


Marquette T 

Miami Corporation 

Travelers Insurance Co 
The vag 5 S 


Ward, Gruver & Co 
Virginia Transportation Corporation 
Huriay 0: O62. 255 ee 

Miss Julia C. Fish 
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Address of security holder 


Address of security holder 


New York, N.Y., care of New York 
New York, With ese 


67, 300 
12, 800 12, 800 
8 8,815 8, 815 
——— 6, 888 6, 888 
„ 5,000 5, 000 
„ 4.000 4.000 
3.000 8,000 
2, 800 2, 800 
2,777 2777 
2, 600 2, 600 
1, 989 1, 989 
1.931 1,931 
1,825 1,825 
1, 600 1, 600 
1, 400 1, 400 
1, 305 1, 305 
1,300 1, 300 
1, 300 1, 300 | 
1, 200 1, 200 |. 
1,170 1, 170 
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Number of votes, classified with respect to 
securities on which based 


voting rights, stating whether voting rights are actual or con- 
tingent, and if contingent showing the contingency. 

5. Has any class or issue of securities any special privileges in the 
election of directors, trustees, or managers, or in the determination 
of corporate action by any method? See note. If so, describe fully 
in a footnote each such class or issue and give a succinct statement 
showing clearly the character and extent of such privileges. 

6. Give the date of the latest closing of the stock book pior to 
the actual filing of this report, and state the purpose of such 
closing. Stock books not closed. 

7. State the total voting power of all security holders of the 
respondent at the date of such closing, if within 1 year of the 
date of such filing; if not, state as of the close of the year: 
337,410 votes as of December 31, 1932. 

8. State the total number of stockholders of record, correspond- 
ing to the answer to inquiry no. 7: 1,758 stoekholders. 

9. Give the names of the 20 security holders of the respondent 
who, at the date of the latest closing of the stock book or compila- 
tion of list of stockholders of the respondent (if within 1 year 
prior to the actual filing of this report), had the highest voting 
powers in the respondent, showing for each his address, the num- 
ber of votes which he would have had a right to cast on that date 
had a meeting then been in order, and the classification of the 
number of votes to which he was entitled, with respect to securi- 
ties held by him, such securities being classified as common stock, 
second preferred stock, first preferred stock, and other securities, 
stating in a footnote the names of such other securities, if any. 
If any such holder held in trust, give (in a footnote) the particu- 
lars of the trust. If the stock book was not closed or the list of 
stockholders compiled within such year, show such 20 security 
holders as of the close of the year. 


Number of votes, classified with respect to 
securities on which based 


(b) 
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10. State the total number of votes cast at the latest general 
meeting for the election of directors of the respondent: 257,867 
votes cast. 
lewd. One on the date and place of such meeting: May 4, 1932, Cleve- 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY co. 


(Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932) 
109. Voting powers and elections 


1. State the par value of each share of stock: Common, $100 
per share; first preferred, none; second preferred, none; deben- 
ture stock, none. 

2. State whether or not each share of stock has the right to 
one vote; if not, give full particulars in a footnote. Yes. 

8. Are voting rights proportional to holdings? Yes. If not, 
state in a footnote the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights. 

4. Are voting rights attached to any securities other than 
stock? No. If so, name in a footnote each security, other than 
stock, to which voting rights are attached (as of the close of 
the year), and state in detail the relation between holdings and 
corresponding voting rights, stating whether voting rights are 
actual or contingent, and if contingent showing the contingency. 

5, Has any class or issue of securities any special privileges in 
the election ot directors, trustees, or managers, or in the deter- 
mination of corporate action by any method? No. If so, de- 
scribe fully in a footnote each such class or issue and give a suc- 
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girl statement showing clearly the character and extent of such 
eges. 

6. ea hiner ee latest closing of the stock book prior to 
the actual filing of this report, and state the 2 of such 
closing. March 11, 1932; for annual meeting of stockholders, 
April 12, 1932. 

7. State the total voting power of all security holders of the 
respondent at the date of such closing, if within 1 year of the 
date of such filing; if not, state as of the close of the year. 
2,479,984 votes, as of December 31, 1932. 

8. State the total number of stockholders of record, correspond- 
ing to the answer to inquiry no. 7. 36,409 stockholders. 

9. Give the names of the 20 security holders of the respondent 
who, at the date of the latest closing of the stock book or com- 
Pilation of list of stockholders of the respondent (if within 1 
year prior to the actual filing of this report), had the highest vot- 
ing powers in the respondent, showing for each his address, the 
number of votes which he would have had a right to cast on that 
date had a meeting then been in order, and the classification of 
the number of votes to which he was entitled, with respect to 
securities held by him, such securities being classified as common 
stock, second preferred stock, first preferred stock, and other 
securities, stating in a footnote the names of such other securities 
(ifany). If any such holder held in trust, give (in a footnote) the 
particulars of the trust. If the stock book was not closed or the 
list of stockholders compiled within such year, show such 20 
security holders as of the close of the year. 


Number of votes, classified with hs a to 
securities on which based 


Name of security holder Address of security holder securities 
with 
voting 
power 
(a) (g) 


Curtiss Southwestern Corporation 

Baker, Stephen and F. Leonard Kellogg, executors of the last will and 
testament of Emma B. Kennedy, deceased. 

r y een ee 

Baker, Jr., George F.. 

9 15 77 Improvement Co- 


Gaunt, Jr., R. H 


Meighi en, Frank S., Geo. H. Smithers, Geo. S. Cantlie, trustees under | P.O. box 8, Montreal, Canada 


the Lord Mount Stephen settlement of Oct. 15, 1898.1 
The Board of Nationa! Missions of the 
United Paro of America. 


Dummer 
Griswold, Ac Sloans -annin 


Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd Logio E „England 
Jesup & Lamont 26 Broadway, New York 
Messrs. James Capel & Co London, E. C., England 
Wonham, Albert 64 Wall Street, New York. 
Frank. -| 23 Wall Street, New Vork 


22 William Street, New Vork 
2 1755 Street, New York. 


Presbyterian Church in the 156 Fifth Avenue, New Vork 


51 Pine Street, New York 
| 5th A venue and 47th Street, New haie 


No particulars of the trust under which F. S. Meighen et al., trustees, hold stock, are available. 


10. State the total number of votes cast at the latest general 
meeting for the election of directors of the respondent: 1,387,669 
votes cast. 

11. Give the date and place of such meeting: April 12, 1932; 34 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. 
(Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932) 
109. Voting powers and elections 


1. State the par value of each share of stock: Common, $50 per 
share; first preferred, $ x per share; second preferred, $ x per 
share; debenture stock, $ x per share. 

2. State whether or not each share of stock has the right to 
one vote; if not, give full particulars in a footnote. Yes. 

8. Are voting rights proportional to holdings? Yes. If not, 
state in a footnote the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights. 

4. Are voting rights attached to any securities other than stock? 
No. If so, name in a footnote each security, other than stock, 
to which voting rights are attached (as of the close of the year), 
and state in detail the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights, stating whether voting rights are actual or con- 
tingent, and if contingent, showing the contingency. 

5. Has any class or issue of securities any special privileges in 
the election of directors, trustees, or managers, or in the deter- 
mination of corporate action by any method? No. If so, describe 


fully in a footnote each such class or issue and give a succinct 
statement showing clearly the character and extent of such 
privileges. 

6. Give the date of the latest closing of the stock book prior to 
the actual filing of this report, and state the purpose of such 
closing. Never close. 

7. State the total voting power of all security holders of the 
respondent at the date of such closing, if within 1 year of the 
date of such filing; if not, state as of the close of the year: 
13,167,696 votes, as of December 31, 1932. 

8. State the total number of stockholders of record, correspond- 
ing to the answer to inquiry no. 7: 250,506 stockholders, 

9. Give the names of the 20 security holders of the respondent 
who, at the date of the latest closing of the stock book or com- 
pilation of list of stockholders of the respondent (if within 1 
year prior to the actual filing of this report), had the highest 
voting powers in the respondent, showing for each his address, 
the number of votes which he would have had a right to cast on 
that date had a meeting then been in order, and the classification 
of the number of votes to which he was entitled, with respect to 
securities held by him, such securities being classified as common 
stock, second preferred stock, first preferred stock, and other 
securities, stating in a footnote the names of such other securities 
(if any). If any such holder held in trust, give (in a footnote) 
the particulars of the trust. If the stock book was not closed or 
the list of stockholders compiled within such year show such 
20 security holders as of the close of the year. 


Name of security holder Address of 


Union Pacifie R. R. Co. 
Morgan Turner & Co 


1266, New 
wy, 8 tot Beheer van het Administratlekantoor van Amerikaansche 8 
wW 


and ise tne Westendorp & Co. and F. W. Oewel. 
2 Real Estate Trust Co. of Philadelphia. Sallie 8. Houston, 


10. State the total number of votes cast at the latest general 
meeting for the election of directors of the respondent: 7,105,300 
votes cast. 

11. Give the date and place of such meeting: April 26, 1932, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD co. 


(Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932) 
109. Voting powers and elections 


1. State the par value of each share of stock: Common, $100 per 
share; first preferred, $100 per share; second preferred, $— per 
share; debenture stock, $— per share. 

2. State whether or not res share of stock has the right to one 
vote; if not, give full particulars in a footnote. Yes. 

8. Are voting rights proportional to holdings? Yes. If not, state 
in a footnote the relation between holdings and corresponding 
voting-tights. 

4. Are voting rights attached to any securities other than stock? 
No. If so, name in a footnote each security, other than stock, to 
which voting rights are attached (as of the close of the year), and 
state in detail the relation between holdings and corresponding 
voting rights, stating whether voting rights are actual or contin- 
gent, and if contingent, showing the contingency. 

5. Has any class or issue of securities any special privileges in the 
election of directors, trustees, or managers, or in the determination 
of corporate action by any method? No. If so, describe fully in a 


Name of security holder Address o 


r 
Brown Bros., Harriman & Co 
Sig y's North Western Ry. Co. 
J. W. Davis & Co 
= A. England & 


New. York, N.Y. 
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120 Broadway, New Vork. 
Care of Chase National Bank, New 


York. 
70 Broadway, New York. 


William Street, New York. 


Harden Stone A o 2 25 Broad Street, New Nor. 20, 972 
Wiiliam M. Potts Wyebrook, Pa 20. 
Wonham Albert & CO 64 Wall Street, New York. 18, 411 
General Education Board. Room 2602, 61 Broadway, bak York.. 17, 867 
The Home Insurance Co 59 Maiden Lane, New or 17, 600 
Maatschappij, ete. Care of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 17, 318 
Fahnestock & Co 1 Wall Street, New Vie ey, ees 16, 608 
Real Estate Trust Co., etc.. Philadelphia, Pa 16, 600 
S 16 Wall Street, New York.. 15, 357 
Bank of ‘New York & Trust Co 52 Wall Street, New Vork 15, 350 
Bight E TTT Care of Central Hanover Bank & 15, 273 
Trust Co., New York. 
Travelers Insurance Co- Hartford, Conn rns 5, 200 
James Capel & Co 14, 412 


Care of J. P. Morgan & Co., P.O. box 
New York. 


Boston N . 


Number of votes, classified with respect to 
securities on which based 


security holder 


®©) 


p p aN. O E I E E U A E a d s ee 42, 588 

Hurley & CO 85 Wall Street, New Vo 26, 247 

J. Marshall Lockhart — aan age Bank Building, Pitts- 25, 500 

Blass & Co Care o of Chase National Bank, New he 
ork. 

Kordula & Co. Care of Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 22 23, 378 


poor wegwaarden Opgericht door Wertheim and Gompertz, Westendorp & Co. en F. 
V. Translated in English to be: Limited company for the management of the Administration Office of American Railroad Securities, established by Wertheim 


8. F. Houston, George B. Bonnell, Edgar Dudley Faries, trustees of estate of Henry H. Houston. 


footnote each such class or issue and give a succinct statement 
showing clearly the character and extent of such privileges. 

6. Give the date of the latest closing of the stock book prior to 
the actual filing of this report, and state the purpose of such 
closing. April 11, 1932, for annual meeting of stockholders, 

7. State the total voting power of all security holders of the 
respondent at the date of such closing, if within 1 year of the date 
of such filing; if not, state as of the close of the year. 3,218,341 
votes as of April 11, 1932. 

8. State the total number of stockholders of record correspond- 
ing to the answer to inquiry no. 7. 46,103 stockholders. 

9. Give the names of the 20 security holders of the respondent 
who, at the date of the latest closing of the stock book or com- 
pilation of list of stockholders of the respondent (if within 1 year 
prior to the actual filing of this report), had the highest voting 
powers in the respondent, showing for each his address, the num- 
ber of votes which he would have had a right to cast on that date 
had a meeting then been in order, and the classification of the 
number of votes to which he was entitled, with respect to securi- 
ties held by him, such securities being classified as common stock, 
second preferred stock, first preferred stock, and other securities, 
stating in a footnote the names of such other securities (if any). 
If any such holder held in trust, give (in a footnote) the particu- 
lars of the trust. If the stock book was not closed or the list of 
stockholders compiled within such year, show such 20 security 
holders as of the close of the year. 


Number of votes, classified with respect to 
securities on which based 


f security holder 
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10. State the total number of votes cast at the latest general 
meeting for the election of directors of the respondent: 2,295,391 
votes cast. 7 

11. Give the date and place of such meeting: May 10, 1932, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


WABASH RAILWAY CO.—WALTER S. FRANKLIN AND FRANK C. NICODEMUS, 
JR., RECEIVERS 
(Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932) 
109. Voting powers and elections 

1. State the par value of each share of stock: Common, $100 
per share; first preferred, none; second preferred, none; debenture 
stock, none. 

2. State whether or not each share of stock has the right to 
one vote; if not, give full particulars in a footnote. Yes. 

3. Are voting rights proportional to holdings? Yes. If not, state 
in a footnote the relation between holdings and corresponding 
voting rights. 

4. Are voting rights attached to any securities other than stock? 
No. If so, name in a footnote each security, other than stock, to 
which voting rights are attached (as of the close of the year), 
and state in detail the relation between holdings and correspond- 
ing voting rights, stating whether voting rights are actual or con- 
tingent, and if contingent showing the contingency. 

5, Has any class or issue of securities any special privileges in 
the election of directors, trustees, or managers, or in the determi- 
nation of corporate action by any method? No. If so, describe 


Name of security holdet 


Address of security holder 


Marcu 12 


fully in a footnote each such class or issue and give a-succinct 
statement showing clearly the character and extent of such 
privileges. 

6. Give the date of the latest closing of the stock bock prior to 
the actual filing of this report, and state the purpose of such 
closing: April 16, 1932, annual meeting of stockholders. 

7. State the total voting power of all security holders of the 
Tespondent at the date of such closing, if within 1 year of the 
date of such filing; if not, state as of the close of the year: 
1,384,925 votes, as of April 16, 1932. 

8. State the total number of stockholders of record, correspond- 
ing to the answer to inquiry no. 7: 4,983 stockholders. 

9. Give the names of the 20 security holders of the respondent 
who, at the date of the latest closing of the stock book or com- 
pilation of list of stcckholders of the respondent (if within 1 year 
prior to the actual filing of this report), had the highest voting 
powers in the respondent, showing for each his address, the num- 
ber of votes which he would have had a right to cast on that 
date had a meeting then been in order, and the classification of 
the number of votes to which he was entitled, with respect to 
securities held by him, such securities being classified as common 
stock, second preferred stock, first preferred stock, and other secu- 
rities, stating in a footnote the names of such other securities 
(if any). If any such holder held in trust, give (in a footnote) 
the particulars of the trust. If the stock book was not closed or 
the list of stockholders compiled within such year, show such 20 
security holders as of the close of the year. 


Number of votes, classified with respect to 
securities on which based 


Stocks 


Dk A AA SE OAL ei Lae A TETERE (gt ee NE Sal a ede ie laced i Sel 675, 800 
Union Pacific R. R. Co <u r 
e ee iaj ate 
y Film AeA = 1, , 

Joseph R. Warner do- 10, 300 15, 500 
F. H. Keech & Co. do- 12, 135 750 
Chas. D. Barney & 0. 8. 740 8. 440 
Thomson & McKinnon 0. 8. 110 4, 260 
Ladenburg. Thalmann & Co.. 8 8, 070 5, 550 
Emory, Freed & Coo --| Philadelphia, Pa 7,255 5,220 
Robert Goelet New Vork, N. v. U NA 
FA TTTTTTTVT—T—T—T—T—T—K———— En A 20 88 6, 161 2,400 

ba O RIS RETIN S A A pd ora p TD E NE OEE ANA PERN, VLA EI Mon Ye 5, 826 3, 713 
eee ee ECR NCEA Bb? I TO A S30 | 14.0 

0.. Ti 

Hank & Co 4,800 4, 800 
Whitehouse & Co. 4.377 4, 327 
William F. Dickson. 4, 300 2,800 
Alfred T. Stanley 4. 100 3. 100 
I. Content & Co 3, 800 3, 000 


15 percent convertible preferred stock B, $100 per share. 
25 percent profit preferred stock A, $100 per share. 
3 Administratiekantoor van Aandeelen der Wabash Railway Co., N. V. 


10. State the total number of votes cast at the latest general 
meeting for the election of directors of the respondent: 1,057,743 
votes cast. 

11. Give the date and place of such meeting: May 16, 1932, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Exuisir E—<Statement showing “interlocking-stock ownership” of 
certain Eastern and western railroads” 


Amount of stock ownership and voting rights held by— 


Column A 


Union Pecific. 
Oregon Short Line R.R. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago & North Western 


Ry. (Union Pacific system.) 
Cats Milwaukee, St. Do. 
Pa Pacific. 
Chicago Rock Island & St. Louis & San Francis- 
` Pacific Ry: co Ry. 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Ry. 
New York Central Ry. Oregon Short Line R.R. 
(Union Pacific system.) 
Pennsylvania R. R Union Pacific Ry. 
Union Pacific Ry. C & North West- 
ern 2 
Ws 8 Co. 
SSE ee ee Union Pacific Ry. 


1 Over £5 percent owned equally by Great Northern Ry. and Northern Pacific Ry. 
Authority: Page 109 to RRs. individual reports of railroads shown in column A to 
terstate ion for 1882. 


Commerce Commission 


Mr. CLARK obtained the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Missouri desire to proceed tonight? 

Mr. CLARK. I prefer not to go on tonight, but I shall 
be glad to do co unless it is planned to take a recess or an 
adjournment at this time. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to me yor a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. O’Manongey in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The House has this afternoon passed the bill 
providing for the immediate payment of the soldiers’ bonus. 
A number of Senators have indicated their desire to vote 
for the bonus this time who did not vote for it as an amend- 
ment when I offered it the other day. 

In order that the record may show just what our finan- 
cial status would be if the bonus were paid at this time, 
and how sound and solvent it would leave the Treasury, and 
how much better it would make the financial condition of 
the country, I desire to place in the Recorp the following 
figures: 

When Mr. Hoover was President we had at one time a cir- 
culating currency of around $7,000,000,000. We had a gold 
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reserve at the most of something around $4,000,000,000 as 
against that circulating currency of seven billion. We have 
in gold in the United States Treasury today $7,654,000,000, 
and we have outstanding as against that only $5,000,000,000 
of currency. If the bonus should cost the estimated amount 
of around $2,000,000,000, or the high figure which was given 
of $2,400,000,000, we should have a circulating currency of 
only approximately $7,000,000,000, the same amount of cur- 
rency we had when Mr. Hoover was President, whereas we 
should have in gold to back up that currency $7,654,000,000, 
while Mr. Hoover had to back up the same amount of cur- 
rency something around $4,000,000,000. 

In other words, Mr. President, we should have $3,000,- 
000,000 more in gold in the Treasury of the United States 
to back up the same amount of currency under the present 
administration than we had under the Hoover administra- 
tion, the only difference being that there would be $7,000,- 
000,000 in currency outstanding under the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, and there was $7,000,000,000 outstanding under the 
Hoover administration, whereas under the Roosevelt admin- 
istration the $7,000,000,000 would have back of it $7,654,- 
000,000 in gold, while the $7,000,000,000 under Mr. Hoover 
had back of it something around $4,000,000,000 of gold. 

The soundness of the proposal is so apparent that to my 
mind it is inconceivable that we who are trying to provide 
sufficient money in this country, a sound money, a money 
backed up by the gold reserve of the country, should fail 
to do it. We who are trying to bring back prosperity now 
have the opportunity to spread $2,000,000,000 among the 
soldiers to pay an obligation that the Government is going 
to have to pay anyway, rather than to venture upon expe- 
dients some of which are less than half baked, some of which 
are untried, many of which have proved unsuccessful, and 
some have even proved harmful. 

So, Mr. President, I am placing these figures in the RECORD 
knowing that there are many Senators who have expressed 
themselves as intending to vote for the bonus bill when it 
comes up here, believing that upon verifying the calculations 
I have given there should be given sufficient votes in the 
Senate to enact this bonus bill, and I hope it will secure the 
favorable action of the Executive; or, if it shall not be favor- 
ably acted on by him, that even then it may become the law. 


BUSINESS AND THE N. R. A. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a radio address by 
William Randolph Hearst on Saturday evening. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Our honored President and General Johnson, his able assistant, 
declare with the deepest sincerity and the highest purpose that 
industry ought to put 1,000,000 more men to work at once and pay 
higher wages and give shorter hours. 

This is unquestionably what industry ought to do if it can. 

Industrialists are exceedingly anxious to do everything possible 
to end the depression. 

But the administration must not forget that the economic situ- 
ation has been very largely an industrial depression. 

The reason that there has been so much unemployment has not 
been because industry was unwilling to employ, but because it 
was unable to employ. 

As industry gradually emerges from the depression it will be able 
to employ more, and will proceed, even without urging and in the 
natural course of development, to employ more and pay more, 

Industry always has done exactly this on previous similar oc- 
casions, And there have been a number of such occasions. 

This is not the first panic the United States has had. 

There have been several of them, and industry has always em- 
ployed more men and paid higher wages after it came out of these 
depressions than before it went into them. 

It has done this even without Government suggestion or solici- 
tation or compulsion. 

It has done it even without alleged altruistic motive. 

It has done it in obedience to basic economic laws. 

It has done it in response to the human, if not humanitarian, 
impulse to make greater product and greater profit through mass 
production. 

There is strong possibility that no government domination and 
dictation over business could ever equal in force and effect these 
urgent economic laws. 

There is an absolute certainty that industry and the whole 
country have in the past positively recovered from previous panics 
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without the operation of an NR. A. or any similar method of 


dominating and dragooning business. 

In plain fact, there is much and convincing evidence that the 
country has recovered from previous depressions more speedily 
than it is recovering from the present one. 

And there is an increasing probability that the disturbing 
interference with business by the NR. A. and consequent uncer- 
tainty and lack of confidence which this frequently unscientific 
interference creates, has positively delayed recovery instead of 
hastening it. 

This opinicn is not confined to the industrialists, who believe, 
as Henry Ford has so well expressed it— 

“That anyone who assumes to say how a business should be 
run ought to know something about it.” 

It is shared by many scientific economists. 

Columbia University’s assemblage of economic experts made the 
ae definite declaration in regard to the activities of the 

“Insofar as they are designed to prevent undercutting in wages 
and prices, and other competitive practices incompatible with a 
decent minimum standard of living for the worker, they have a 
humanitarian justification. But they should be viewed in that 
regard. 


“There should be no attempt to impose such regulations on a 
broader scale with the idea that they are measures of recovery. 

“There should be no illusion with regard to the fact that a 
general rise in prices through such measures is not a sign of 
increasing prosperity.” 

And recently a survey made by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board indicates that the recovery process during 1933 was 
more effective before the N.R.A. got under way than afterward. 

The board reported: 

“After March 1933” (when Mr. Roosevelt became President) 
“ production increased sharply until July. 

“After July” [when the N.R.A. went into effect] “production 
fell off abruptly. 

“The high-wage rates imposed by Government policy increased 
labor cost per man-hour. Curtailment of hours lessened the effi- 
ciency of plant operation, and introduction of new employees 
lowered the average efficiency of the working force.” 

These are the scientific aspects of the situation. 

There is in addition a very serious practical difficulty in trying 
to force additional burdens on industry when industry as a whole 
is not in a condition to bear them. 

It is like requiring an individual to carry heavy loads when he 
is just recovering from a severe illness and has not the strength 
to carry them. i 

The spirit may be willing but the flesh is weak. 

Consequently, the insistence by Government on greater employ- 
ment and shorter hours and higher wages often definitely defeats 
its own object, and by creating less prosperity in industry, creates 
conditions which compel less employment. 

It would appear indeed that whenever business in the present 
emergency has succeeded in getting its head above water, the 
N. R. A., with the best intentions in the world, has alertly thrown 
it a millstone or a coil of lead pipe as a life preserver, and has 
promptly sunk it again. 

Indeed the plight of business has been not unlike that of the 
young woman in the comedy act of Savoy and Brennan. 

Said Brennan: 

“Sam took his sweetheart out in a rowboat and they quarreled, 
and Sam threw her overboard, and every time she came up he hit 
her on the head with an oar. Wasn't it awful?“ 

“ Sure ", said Savoy. But wasn't she the fool to come up?” 

Every time business gets its head above water the Government 
whacks it and down it goes again. 

Perhaps after awhile business will not be fool enough to come 
up. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his very admirable speech before the N.R.A. 
code authorities, further says: 

“As between profits first and humanity afterward and humani 
first and profits afterward, we have no room for hesitation.” 

This is indubitably true; but the question with industry is not 
always between humanity and prosperity. It is frequently a 
matter of humanity and bankruptcy. 

With that I believe that the average fine, honest, patriotic 
American business man would often run the risk of bankruptcy 
in the cause of humanity and civic loyalty. 

He would do this notwithstanding the fact that he is abused 
like a pickpocket for daring to be in a constructive and productive 
occupation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it is considered criminal these 
days to make a decent profit on an honest investment. 

Notwithstanding the fact that if he should make a profit, the 
political bureaucracy of tax collectors and tax eaters will immedi- 
ately descend upon him like harpies and gleefully take it away 
from him. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he could, with much less risk and 
effort, get a safe and substantial income from tax-exempt securi- 
ties which the Government has thoughtfully provided for the 
benefit of tax dodgers. 

Notwithstanding the fact that if he should become such a tax 
dodger, he would not only escape heavy taxation but escape the 
odium and contumely which apparently now attach to the once 
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honorable occupation of building the wealth of the Nation and Agriculture Henry A. Wallace designated certain farm crops as 


creating the employment of the Nation. “basic.” At first the basic crops were to be wheat and cotton 
Honest business is always anxious to be humanitarian, eager to | only. Through operation of the familiar rule and also through 
be patriotic. political pressure, several others were added, including tobacco. 


Barring a few conspicuous rascals, it always has been patriotic—| Mr. Wallace undertook to limit production of these crops and 
and the percentage of rascality is certainly not greater in business | to bring about higher prices to farmers producing them. The 
than it always is in politics. method adopted was to levy a processing tax on purchasers of 

But let us remember that industry, with all the willingness in | these crops—millers of wheat, spinners of cotton, manufacturers 
the world, cannot spend when it cannot pay. of tobacco, and so on. The money thus collected by the Govern- 

A man who spends more than his income goes broke, and is ment is turned over as a bonus to farmers raising these crops. 
unceremoniously told that “a fool and his money are soon parted.” The farmers are required to sign contracts with the Government 

A business which spends more than its income goes broke, and | agreeing to reduce the number of acres upon which they plant 


1 “anor with the same brutal lack of consideration. AN these crops. 

Many businesses have been harassed into insolvency, ened 
into bankruptcy by Government impositions. r BONG) ROUER 

Many businesses like the great air-mail industry have been reck- Under this system, farmers in North Carolina reduced the acre- 
lessly wrecked by Government strong-arm interference. age they had been planting in cotton and tobacco. But the 


But if the Government will only lêt business get safely on | acreage thus released they at once planted in peanuts. The pea- 
its feet, business on its own account, and for its own account will | nut producing area of North Carolina, normally 17 counties, ex- 
spend and will hire and will grow and will build and will make panded to 58. Thereupon, as it is put by Senator Baur, the 
this Nation the greatest and the richest and the strongest and | farmer-producers of peanuts are under the necessity of self- 
the happiest in the world. preservation to demand of the Government that it shall throw 

There are some of us who do not believe that the years of | around them the same protection it throws around farmers pro- 
1919 to 1929 were crazy years. during other crops.” 

There are some of us who believe that prosperity is normalcy | The North Carolina Senator is joined by Senator Byrd on behalf 
in the United States, and that the prosperity of 1919 to 1929 can | of the peanut raisers of Virginia and Senator GEORGE, of Georgia. 
be made permanent and typical. What they ask must logically be done. For similar reasons, similar 

There are some of us who believe that this high degree of pros- | demands are made in behalf of rye, flax, cattle, and some other 
perity can be achieved, and permanently preserved for our people, | farm commodities. Ultimately every farm crop must be taken in. 
not by the swindlers and speculators of high finance, but by the The facetious suggestion of Senator Hurry Lone, of Louisiana, 
pen ward conservative, constructive business men of our | about including sassafras roots and spinach is not too extreme. 

ation. 

The main duty, the immediate duty of government is not HOW TAX WAS EXTENDED TO CORN 
to restrict business, but to restore business confidence and stimu- | The same rule of revolution has worked in an additional way. 

A processing tax was put on wheat. Necessarily, that made 


ie 88 . 15 

ere no n or government to interfere with business à 

except to protect the 99 percent of honest business men in the | Jilinois and Kansas, for example. directed the wardens of State 

United States from the 1 percent of wreckers and racketeers, institutions to use corn meal as a partial substitute. Countless 
This is a business Nation—a business-built Nation. private purchasers did the same. Consequently, to protect wheat 
In the fur trade of the Nation's founders— it became necessary to put a processing tax on corn, and this was 
In the cotton gins of the South— done. Corn led to hogs, hogs led to beef cattle, and so on. 
In the Yankee notions of New England, which our clipper ships The same rule is operating in a broader way. The present 

method of crop reduction is voluntary. That is, the administra- 


carried ‘round the world 
oe engines and machines of transportation and communi- tion pays the farmer to reduce his acreage. No farmer needs to 
make the contract unless he chooses. This voluntary method is 
SA ae r — eee just now breaking down. Some farmers see that the purpose of 
cS reducing acreage is to increase prices. They therefore prefer to 
In the mines, and mills, and factories throughout the broad | increase their acreage so as to get advantage of the higher prices. 
Other farmers sign the contracts and reduce their acreage, but 


land— 
In the impounded power of the torrent and the electric cur- put added fertilizer and cultivation on the remaining acre 
tthe total countxy- wide. crop i not 


rent— 
In the whir of the press and the flicker of the film, and even that the whic 
is_the very heart of AAA. 8 ments by farmers in 
return for payments by the Government is a failure. ERS 


in one vibration of the tenuous ether— 


Toe ee of American business men has developed the wealth 
of the Nation and created the highest standard of employment in 
the world. 

All that need be done now by government is to protect busi- 
ness from the plunderers and from the parasites and from the 
politicians, and business will again take care of itself and of the 
Nation, too, 


COMPULSION IS NEXT STEP 


Thereupon the second step, legal compulsion upon the farmer, is 
brought forward. Right now Congress is enacting a compulsory 
measure, endorsed by President Roosevelt. Under this the Govern- 
ment dictates to each cotton farmer a quota, tells each farmer 
how much cotton he is permitted to raise and penalizes the raising 
of more by a confiscatory tax. (In the first draft of the measure 
the 8 farmer was made punishable by fine and imprison- 
men 

It is fully understood that the compulsory method will be 
extended to wheat, corn, and other crops. Senator Smmron D. 
Fess, of Ohio, is, of course, a Republican, but there need be noth- 
ing partisan in his prediction that “if we proceed along this line 
the time will arrive when no farmer will put a plow in his field 
without first, wh ae permission from a bureau here in Washing- 
ton. The American people will not stand for it 24 hours 
when wey sation what it involves.” 


HOPED-FOR RESULTS NOT ATTAINED 


CROP CONTROL BT A.A.A. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an article appearing in 
the New York Herald Tribune today by Mark Sullivan, 
entitled Crop Control Feature of A.A.A. Held Failing in 
Desired Results.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 12, 1834] 


Crop-ContTroL FEATURE or A.A.A. HELD FAILING IN Desirep RE- 
SULTS—Marx SULLIVAN SHOWS How ORIGINAL Basic Crops Have 
Been Appep ro UNTIL America Is Now FACING TRANSITION TO A 


New ORDER 
By Mark Sullivan 
WasHINGTON, March 11.—On Saturday the Senate passed a 
measure adding peanuts, cattle, and some other farm crops to the 
list of basic commodities. The incident, esoteric to the public 
generally, and apparently trivial, is in fact a landmark. It illus- 
trates the inherent rule by which revolution, once started, goes 


It is not only a rule of nature that the first step leads to the 
second, It is a rule of human nature also. When President Roose- 
velt sent to Congress the bill creating A.A.A. March 16, last year, 
he said: 

“If a fair administrative trial of it is made and it does not 
produce the hoped-for results, I shall be the first to acknowledge 
it and advise yo 


on to complete overturn of the former social and economic Mr, LOOSS BESITES Ler ay OE PAG LSE KO — eet 
system. A- H= > De W 

One dislikes to use the term “revolution” because it sounds poon: -The hoped-for 5 set cut, in the ent | 
provocative, but no other term describes the process accurately. che arm. crops B jevi 


The word is used habitually and with pride by the radicals within sar, t! 
the administration. Whatever it be called, the fundamental rule | feszible 10 r 
ot it is that the first step away from any established system makes y. 
the second inevitable, the second compels the third, and so on 
until the overturn is complete and a new social and economic 
order arrives. This is under way in America. If not arrested 
soon, the transition to a new order is certain. 
PEANUTS ILLUSTRATES OPERATION 

The peanut incident is comparatively trivial yet fully illustra- 

tive. At the beginning of A.A.A. nearly a year ago, Secretary of 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 1 TREATY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. CLARK] is entitled to the floor. 
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RECESS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock p.m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, March 13, 
1934, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MonpDAY, MARCH 12, 1934 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth unto such 
as keep his covenant and his testimonies. For Thy name’s 
sake, our Father, pardon our iniquities and remember them 
against us no more forever. In the circumstances of diffl- 
culty, of arduous duty and severe temptation, give us 
strength to fulfill our obligations, revealing mastery, action, 
and sympathy. Heavenly Father, redeem all perverted 
things—life distorted, pleasure beguiled, time wasted. These 
are so vital to the efficiency of character. O bring them 
back as they were in the golden age when God walked in the 
garden. Because we are what we are, because we love Thee 
and are enraptured by the thought of Thy glory, O may we 
just be good in ten thousand ways. We pray that all our 
public acts may be penetrated by one spirit, connected by 

one aim, and ruled by one reigning purpose, namely, love for 
our country and our fellow men, and praises be unto Thee 
forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 7199) making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to 
the amendments of the House to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 13, I8, and 23 to the foregoing bill. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, the bill (H.R. 7478) entitled An act to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to include cattle as a basic 
agricultural commodity, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House thereon, and appoints Mr. Smirn, Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma, Mr. McGILL, Mr. Norris, and Mr. 
McNary to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 7513. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1935, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 7808. An act to authorize annual appropriations to 
meet losses sustained by officers and employees of the United 
States in foreign countries due to appreciation of foreign 
currencies in their relation to the American dollar, and for 
other purposes. 

VETERANS’ ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LunpEEN] and myself, I move to dis- 
charge the Committee on Ways and Means from further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 1) to provide for controlled 
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expansion of the currency and the tmmediate payment to 
veterans of the face value of their adjusted-service certifi- 
cates. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the bill should be reported 
in full so that it will be printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The rule provides that the bill shall be 
reported by title only. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be printed in full in the Recor at this point, 
so that the 120,000,000 people of the United States will know 
what is it about and know all of its provisions. 

The SPEAKER. Is.there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

HR. 1 


A bill to provide for controlled expansion of the currency and the 
immediate payment to veterans of the face value of their 
adjusted-service certificates 
Be it enacted, etc., That title V of the World War Adjusted 

Compensation Act, as amended, is amended by adding at the hws 

thereof three new sections, to read as follows: 


“ PAYMENT OF CERTIFICATES BEFORE MATURITY 


“Sec. 509. (a) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is author- 
ized and directed to pay to any veteran to whom an adjusted- 
service certificate has been issued, upon application by him and 
surrender of the certificate and all rights thereunder (with or 
without the consent of the beneficiary thereof), the amount of 
the face value of the certificate as computed in accordance with 
section 501. 

“(b) No payment shall be made under this section until the 
certificate is in the possession of the Veterans’ Administration, 
nor until all obligations for which the certificate was held as 
security have been paid or otherwise disc 

“(c) If at the time of application to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs for payment under this section the principal and 
interest on or in respect of any loan upon the certificate have 
not been paid in full by the veterans (whether or not the loan 
has matured), then, on request of the veteran, the Administrator 
shall (1) pay or otherwise discharge such unpaid principal and 
and so much of such unpaid interest (accrued or to accrue) as is 
necessary to make the certificate available for payment under 
this section, and (2) deduct from the amount of the face value 
of the certificate the amount of such principal and so much of 
such interest, if any, as accrued prior to October 1, 1931. 

“(d) Upon payment under this section the certificate and all 
rights thereunder shall be canceled.» 

“(e) A veteran may receive the benefits of this section by 
application therefor, filed with the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. Such application may be made and filed at any time 
before the maturity of the certificate, (1) personally by the 
veteran, or (2) in case physical or mental incapacity prevents 
the making or filing of a personal application, then by such repre- 
sentative of the veteran and in such manner as may be by regu- 
lations prescribed. An application made by a person other than 
a representative authorized by such regulations, or not filed on 
or before the maturity of the certificate, shall be held void. 

" (f) If the veteran dies after the application is made and 
before it is filed it may be filed by any person. If the veteran 
dies after the application is made it shall be valid if the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs finds that it bears the bona fide 
signature of the applicant, discloses an intention to claim the 
benefit of this section on behalf of the veteran, and is filed 
before the maturity of the certificate, whether or not the vet- 
eran is alive at the time it is filed. If the death occurs after 
the application is made but before the negotiation of the check 
in payment, payment shall be made to the estate of the veteran 
irrespective of any beneficiary designation, if the application is 
filed (1) before the death occurs, or (2) after the death occurs, 
but before the mailing of the check in payment to the beneficiary 
under section 501. 

“(g) Where the records of the Veterans’ Administration show 
that an application, disclosing an intention to claim the benefits 
of this section, has been filed before the maturity of the certifi- 
cate, and the application cannot be found, such application shall 
be presumed, in the absence of affirmative evidence to the contrary, 
to have been valid when originally filed. 

“Sec. 510. If, at the time this section takes effect, a veteran 

entitled to receive an adjusted-service certificate has not made 
application therefor he shall be entitled, upon application made 
under section 302, to receive at his option either the certificate 
under section 501 or payment of the amount of the face value 
thereof under section 509. 
_ “Sec, 511. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, in the exer- 
cise of his powers to make regulations for payment under section 
509 shall to the fullest extent practicable provide a method by 
which veterans may present their applications and receive pay- 
ment in close proximity to the places of their residence.” 

Src. 2. (a) Payment of the face value of adjusted-service certifi- 
cates under section 509 or 510 of the World War Adjusted 
Compensation Act, as amended, shall be made in United States 
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notes not interest. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to issue such notes in such 
amount as may be required to make such payment, and of the 
same wording, form, size, and denominations as United States 
notes issued under existing law, except that the wording thereon 
shall conform to the provisions of this act. The Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs and the Secretary of the Treasury are hereby 
authorized and directed jointly to prescribe rules and regulations 
for the delivery of such notes in payment under section 509 or 
510 of the World War Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended. 

(b) United States notes issued pursuant to the provisions of 
this act shall be lawful money of the United States and shall be 
maintained at a parity of value with the standard unit of value 
fixed by law. Such notes shall be legal tender in payment of all 
debts and dues, public and private, and shall be receivable for cus- 
toms, taxes, and all public dues, and when so received shall be 
reissued. Such notes, when held by any national banking asso- 
ciation or Federal Reserve bank, may be counted as a part of 
its lawful reserve. The provisions of sections 1 and 2 of the 
act of March 14, 1900, as amended (U.S.C., title 31, secs. 314 and 
408), and section 26 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended 
(US.C., title 31, sec. 409), are hereby made applicable to such 
notes in the same manner and to the same extent as such 
provisions apply to United States notes. 

Src. 3 (a) Whenever the index number of the wholesale all- 
commodity prices rise above the index number of such prices 
for the years 1921 to 1929, as computed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor, notwithstanding any pro- 
visions of law to the contrary, the following methods for con- 
tracting the issues of currency in the United States shall be in 
force and effect, in the manner and to the extent prescribed in 
subsection (b) of this section: 

(1) Abolishment of the circulation privilege extended to certain 
bonds of the United States under the provisions of section 29 of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, and retirement of such bonds 
as security for circulating notes as rapidly as practicable. 

(2) Termination of the issuance and reissuance of national- 
bank circulating notes, and the retirement of such notes from 
circulation as rapidly as practicable. 

(3) Termination of the issuance and reissuance of Federal 
Reserve notes secured by direct obligations of the United States. 

(4) Termination of the issuance and reissuance of Federal Re- 
serve notes secured only- by gold or gold certificates. 

(5) Termination of the issuance and reissuance of Federal 
Reserve notes secured by notes, drafts, bills of exchange, accept- 
ances, or bankers’ acceptances which are not issued in direct 
benefit of commerce, industry, or agriculture. 

(b) Any such method of contracting currency issues shall be 
applicable when the Secretary of the Treasury finds that its ap- 
plication is necessary in order to maintain the index number of 
wholesale all commodity prices at the approximate level of the 
index number of such prices for the years 1921 to 1929 and issues 
an order forth such finding. Each such order shall pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as are necessary and 3 
to carry out the provisions of this section with respect to 
method of contraction made applicable in the order. The 838 
tary shall make such methods applicable only in the order in 
which they are set forth in subsection (a) of this section, but 
he shall make such methods applicable as rapidly as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this section. When any such 
order is issued with respect to Federal Reserve notes, the Federal 
Reserve Board shall take such action as may be necessary to 
facilitate the enforcement of the order. 

Sec. 4. Section 505 (authorizing annual appropriations ending 
with the year 1946 for the payment of adjusted-service certifi- 
cates of the World War Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended, 
except the first sentence thereof, is hereby repealed. Amounts 
in the adjusted-service certificate fund are hereby authorized to 
be made available for the expenses of printing and engraving 
United States notes issued under this act, for paying fractional 
parts of a dollar which cannot be paid in United States notes 
issued under the provisions of this act, and for paying the prin- 
cipal and interest on or in respect of loans pursuant to the pro- 
visions of subsection (c) of section 509 of the World War Ad- 
justed Compensation Act, as amended. 

Sec. 5. This act may be cited as the Controlled Expansion 
Act, 1933." 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I understand I have 10 minutes. Who 
will be recognized on behalf of the opposition? 

The SPEAKER. Any member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, preferably 2 Republican. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I have control of the 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The chairman of the committee has the 
prior right. Is the gentleman from North Carolina opposed 


to the motion? 


Mr. DOUGHTON. I am not. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I have assumed that the 
chairman of the committee would use this time in opposi- 
tion to the motion to discharge the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee from further consideration of this measure. If the 
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chairman of the committee does not wish to assume the 
responsibility of opposing the motion, I will take the time. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I will only explain the 
position of the Ways and Means Committee. I will not as- 
sume the responsibility of opposing the motion. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Massachusetts 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am. 

CONSIDERATION OF H.R, 1 ASKED 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, we are asking now for a vote on this motion 
to discharge the Committee on Ways and Means from fur- 
ther consideration of H.R. 1, which is a bill to pay 3,550,000 
World War veterans the remainder due them on their ad- 
justed-service certificates. We feel that we are right in 
asking that this committee be discharged, since the bill is 
well known to all the Members of the House. They are 
familiar with this bill. The committee had extensive hear- 
ings on it in 1932, and I do not know that much would be 
gained by having additional hearings at this time. We ask 
that you vote to discharge the committee and bring the bill 
before the House today for consideration. 

PAYMENT NOT TO BE MADE WITH BANKERS’ MONEY 

This bill carries out the constitutional mandate that Con- 
gress shall coin money and regulate its value. If this bill 
becomes a law we will pay these veterans in Government 
money; we will use the Government’s credit to do it, and not 
bankers’ money to pay the veterans. 

BANKS I REFER TO 

Banks should be encouraged. They are indispensable. 
Bankers are usually the leading men in every community. 
What I shall say about banks and bankers applies particu- 
larly to the large banks that have gone out of their way to 
crush the small banks, deny proper credit, and enrich them- 
selves. 

The House has passed all but two of the supply bills, 
and we are at least a month ahead of the Senate. Further- 
more, if this bill is taken up we will be able to convince 
anyone that the full amount of each service certificate is 
due and that we should carry out the intent of Congress 
that was expressed at the time. 

MELLON FIGURED VETERANS OUT OF 7 YEARS’ INTEREST 


It so happens that Mr. Andrew Mellon, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, in making the calculation, overlooked 7 
years’ interest for each veteran in determining the amount 
due on his adjusted-service certificate; so if you will take 
into consideration the 7 years’ interest and pay the veterans 
in the same way, and interest, that everyone else was paid 
in connection with war contracts, the full amount is due, 
and this debt we will be able to show can be paid without 
a bond issue, without an increase in taxes, and without 
additional interest payments. 

CAN SAVE BILLION DOLLARS 


We will also be able to show you that we will save the 
Government more than one and one quarter billion dollars 
between now and 1945, in addition to more than $10,000,000 
it will cost to administer the act if it remains on the statute 
books as it is today. No new principle of issuing money is 
involved in this bill. Therefore I ask you to vote to dis- 
charge the committee and allow us to bring this legislation 
before the House at this time. [Applause.] 

GOVERNMENT'S MONEY PLANT 


We have in Washington, D.C., a modern, up-to-date 
manufacturing plant employing 4,500 people. That is the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Each day the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing turns out about 3,000,000 new 
bills—paper money, the same kind of money you are using. 
Eighty percent of all the money is paper money. The 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing turns out each year be- 
tween three and five billion dollars of new, crisp greenback 
money. 

It is true that a large amount of this money is for re- 
placement, to replace old worn-out bills, but a substantial 
part of it is new additional money that is being printed 
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for the national banks when they deposit Government bonds 
with which to get that money. 

Now allow me to explain the difference between the two 
plans—the payment of the certificates and the plan that the 
bankers have to get money from the United States. 

HOW NATIONAL BANKS GET MONEY 


The last night that Congress was in session in July 1932 
we passed the home loan bank bill. It said that the national 
banks of this country in purchasing stock could deposit 
with the Secretary of the Treasury Government bonds, 
Government obligations drawing 334-percent interest, and 
that the Secretary of the Treasury would return to those 
banks new money in return for those obligations. The 
banks use the money, except 5 percent kept on deposit as 
a reserve and in addition the banks pay interest on the 
bonds placed on deposit to secure this money that the banks 
have received. 

I wish somebody in this House would explain to me how 
it is safe and sound, and you are not jeopardizing the gold 
standard or the sound-money system for the banks to take 
Government bonds, deposit them with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and get money in return for them, and yet it would 
be unsound and unsafe for other people holding Government 
obligations to do the same thing. 

Let us compare the two plans. In each case the bonds 
due in 1945, or later than 1945, are deposited by the banks 
to get this money. In each case the Government’s non- 
circulating obligations are converted into circulating obli- 
gations without increasing the national indebtedness one 
penny. The Gold Standard Act of 1900 requires that all 
money shall be on a parity with gold. 

Therefore, all the gold in the Treasury is back of this 
money, and we have sufficient idle gold today to back up 
at least $8,000,000,000 more of currency. By backing it 
up I mean that we will have at least 40 percent of gold 
reserve behind every dollar that is issued. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS WHICH I HAVE PREPARED ON THE PAYMENT 
OF THE ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 


1. Q. What is an adjusted-service certificate?—A. It is a Govern- 
ment bond payable to an honorably discharged veteran of the 
World War, who served longer than 110 days, payable in 1945, or 
20 years from date of issuance, in return for services rendered. 

2. Q. Why did the veterans who served less than 110 days not 
receive such a certificate?—A. When each veteran was discharged 
he received $60 cash bonus to purchase civilian clothing, shoes, 
etc. The veteran had given his civilian outfit to the Red Cross 
when he entered the service. All veterans entitled to receive $50 
or less were paid in cash and not given a certificate. In arriving 
at the amount of an adjusted-service certificate, the first 60 days 
were deducted on account of the $60 payment. 

3. Q. How did the Government arrive at the amount of an ad- 
Justed-service certificate?—A. Each veteran was allowed 81 a day 
extra for each day he served in the United States, and $1.25 a day 
extra for each day he served overseas. John Doe, a veteran, was 
entitled to a credit of $460; $210 for 210 days’ home service and 
$250 for 200 days’ service overseas. The first $60 was deducted, 
reducing his credit to $400. Since he was being given a certifi- 
cate due in the future, 20 ‘years from date, the Government in- 
creased the amount of his: credit by 25 percent for waiting, mak- 
ing the credit $500. He was then given a certificate for an 
amount equal to the $500 credit with 4-percent interest, com- 
pounded annually, for the 20 years, which amounted to $1,000. 
His certificate was dated January 1, 1925, and made payable 
January 1, 1945, or at death. 

4. Q. Why did Congress agree to give the veterans this extra 
amount?—A. When the Selective Service Act and other various 
legislative proposals were pending in Congress, relating to induc- 
tion and enlistment of soldiers, sailors, and marines, the ques- 
tion of pay was very much debated. It was 11 then that 
the pay agreed upon by Congress could be adjusted after the 
emergency in the event an adjustment was due. Many Members 
of Congress insisted on a $3 a day minimum pay. The war cost 
the United States more than $36,000,000,000; all the man power 
in uniform received less than $4,500,000,000 of this amount, or 
less than one eighth of the cost of the war. 

5. Q. Did others receive adjusted pay from the Government for 
their services after the war?—A. Seven thousand war contractors 
received adjusted pay amounting to billions, directly and indi- 
rectly, after the war was over; many of them had invalid and 
illegal contracts -which were validated by Congress. They were 
paid in cash. The railroad owners received a guaranteed return 
during the war equal to the average return 3 years prior to 


America’s entrance into the war, which was the most prosperous 


period of railroading in the United States; in addition, they were 
given $3,000,000 a day extra pay for the next 6 months after 
being released from Government operation. Their adjustments in 
pay amounted to between one and two billion dollars; they were 
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paid in cash. There were about 500,000 Federal civilian employees 
during the war, all of them receiving $2,500 a year or less had 
their pay adjusted, and the average received $1,000 extra pay. It 
Was paid in cash. Many soldiers worked on the public roads in 
America during the war, side by side with civilians who were 
receiving $8 a day; these soldiers received an adjustment of $7 
a day representing the difference between their soldier pay of $1 
a day and the $8 a day drawn by the civilians. They were paid 
in cash after the war. Foreign countries, our allies during the 
war, were loaned billions of dollars by our Government after the 
war was over. They used a part of this money to pay their own 
veterans adjusted compensation and bonuses aggregating as high 
in some instances as $7,290 each. 

6.Q. Are the veterans asking for the payment of a debt that 
is not due until 1945?—A. The debt is really past due now. al- 
though payable in 1945. The adjusted-service certificate gives the 
veteran the $1 a day for home service and the $1.25 a day for 
service overseas as of January 1, 1925, thereby depriving the holder 
of approximately 7 years’ interest. If one is entitled to a certain 
amount daily or monthly over a period of time, the interest should 
be computed by allowing full interest from a date representing a 
time halfway between the beginning and ending of the period. 

7. Q. If the veterans are allowed interest from the time the serv- 
ices were rendered instead of from 1925, will they be receiving spe- 
cial favors from the Government?—A. No; it has always been the 
policy of the Government to deal with others in that manner. 
For instance, when the war was over, applications for tax refunds 
were filed by individuals and corporations, many of them claim- 
ing that they had paid too much income taxes during the war 
and others claiming that they failed to deduct a sufficient amount 
for depreciation of their facilities used in war services. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has refunded to large income-tax payers 
more than two thousand million or $2,000,000,000 from the year 
1922 to the year 1929, inclusive—an amount sufficient to pay the 
remainder of the adjusted-service certificates in full. Much of 
this money was refunded or given back to them on the theory 
that the taxpayers did not charge off a sufficient amount for de- 
preciation in value of their properties during the war from 1917- 
19. A large part of it was refunded in plain violation of the 
law. A large number of the beneficiaries of these large gifts were 
war profiteers and should have been convicted of treason for 
dissipating and plundering our resources d the war. When 
each refund was paid, the Treasury also paid the one receiving it 
6-percent interest from the year it was claimed the deduction 
should have been made. On one refund to the United States 
Steel Corporation of $15,736,595.72, interest amounting to more 
than $10,099,765 was paid. Mr. Mellon has made large refunds 
to himself and to his companies, and in each case allowed 6-per- 
cent interest—not from 1925, the date of the adjusted-service 
certificates, or 7 years later—but from the year he claims the 
credits should have been given. Those who are so loud in their 
denunciation of the proposal to pay the veterans this honest debt 
have been just as silent as the tomb while these war profiteers 
were wrongfully getting billions of dollars from the Treasury. 

8. Q. Why do you say that the certificates are past due?—A. 
If a holder of an adjusted-service certificate is paid the extra pay 
Congress has acknowledged and confessed was due him with 6- 
percent interest, compounded annually, from the time the services 
were rendered, he was entitled to an amount equal to the face or 
maturity value of his certificate October 1, 1931. 

9. Q. Is the interest rate suggested too high?—A. No. The 
veterans for many years were required to pay the Government 
6-, 7-, and 8-percent interest, compounded annually, for their own 
money, when they borrowed on their certificates. The amount 
charged on these high interest rates is now a part of the loans 
and compound interest is being paid on the amount annually. 
If it was fair for the veterans to pay 6-, 7-, and 8-percent interest 
compounded annually, for their own money, and then receive it in 
small dribs, certainly it is not unfair for the Government to pay 
the veterans the minimum amount they were charged. 5 

10. Q. What did the veterans receive for their services during 
the war?—A. An enlisted man, private, received $1 a day, except 
for overseas service, when he received 10 percent extra, or 8 10 a 
day. They were permitted and in many cases to make 
allotments of a certain amount of their pay monthly to their 
dependents; the amounts varied from $5 to 825 a month and were 
deducted from the amount due them. They also paid for alter- 
ing and mending their clothing and shoes, barber bills, laundry 
bills, and other incidental expenses. In addition, the average 
veteran had deducted from his pay $6.60 a month for insurance; 
if he had anything remaining after these deductions were made, 
he usually subscribed for a Liberty bond on the installment plan. 

11. Q. How many of these certificates are there outstanding; 
what is their average value, and so forth?—A. October 31, 1932, 
there were 3,555,058 ad -service certificates in force, of the 
face value of $3,517,857,285; 2,735,323 of these certificates have 
been pledged to the Government for loans. It is not known how 
many have been pledged to the banks; they range in value from 
$126 to $1,590 each, and their average value is $989.92, or approxi- 
mately $1,000. 

12. Q. Have the veterans obtained loans on thelr certificates?— 
A. Yes; the ave: veteran hol a $1,000 certificate obtained 
a loan of $87.99 in 1927; $26.79 in 1928; $26.33 in 1929; $24.59 in 
1930; $23.50 in 1931; and the last loan in 1931 when the 50 per- 
cent loan bill passed, and the only one he will be able to get for 
many years, of $271.99. They have borrowed the accumulated 
interest on the amount due them; the principal remains intact, 
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if settled within same way Government settled with all others 
connected with the war. 

13. Q. Would it not be better for the veterans to keep their 
certificates as a nest egg to be used in 1945?—A. If the remainder 
is not paid now, practically all of the remainder due will be con- 
sumed by compound interest required to be paid on prior loans. 
The veterans will be benefited more by substantial payments than 
they will be by receiving their money in dribs; it will benefit the 
country more. 

14. Q. If the veterans are not paid now, how much will be 
received in future by those who have borrowed the limit allowed 
by law, and will continue to borrow the limit on their certifi- 
cates?—A. The following statement will answer for the average 
veteran holding a certificate of the average value: 


Tabulation to show average adjusted-service credit, average amount 
of certificate, and amounts of principal and interest on loans, 
and amounts of cash to veteran as loans and at maturity. 
Assuming loans by a bank in the eleventh (Teras) Federal 
Reserve district at the maximum interest rate chargeable from 
1927 to 1931, inclusive, then a loan on Mar. 1, 1931, for the 
50-percent loan value and redemption of the note by the Gov- 
ernment in 6 months 


Certificate dated Jan. 1, 1925—made payable Jan. 1, 1945, 
average adjusted-service credit ($1 per day home serv- 


ice, $1.25 overseas, and after deducting 860) 8400. 00 
Amount of additional 25 percent added for deferred pay- 


ment from 188 to) 0 —T— — 100. 00 


Total amount applied to purchase certificate (no 
interest allowed from 1918 to 1925) 22 500. 00 

Amount of certificate issued for the above amount at 
4 percent compounded annually from Jan. 1, 1925 


Year 


1 aera a EL EES EES A) 
pT: ES EET OREN ROTM wat 120. 06 
1920. 153. 50 
1930... 188. 67 
1 225, 38 
Emergency Loan 500. 00 
Redemption by the Government: 
T 500. 00 
„5 500. 00 . 
reed 
Sept. 1, 1983. 500. 00 
C—̃ ̃ — ae) 500. 00 
1935.— 500. 00 
1936... 500. 00 
1937.. 500. 00 
1938 535. 73 
1939.. 689. 05 
1940.. 645, 06 
1941.. 703. 92 
Jan. 1, 1942. 765, 86 
1043. _....... 831.12 
1044 900. 00 
Pf UAA OR ae peo oie, am 1, 000. 00 | 9031.50 


1 Mar. 2, 1929. 


15. Q. How much money will be required to pay the remainder 
due?—A. About $2,200,000,000. All except about 500,000 veterans 
have borrowed the limit allowed by law on their certificates, 

16. Q. If this amount of money is needed in circulation, would 
it not be better for the country to provide that amount for public 
buildings or highway construction?—A. No; because it would not 
be so well distributed in that way; it would go to certain locali- 
ties and certain cities and only to people engaged in that kind of 
work. If it is paid to the veterans, it will go into every nook and 
corner of America—possibly enough to replace the money now 
withdrawn for hoarding—will raise the per capita circulation of 
money about $18, can be paid immediately without waiting for 
blueprints, and will place purchasing power in the hands of 
consumers who will put it in circulation. 

17. Q. You are asking that money be distributed to one class, 
are you not?—A. No; every class, race, and creed; every occupa- 
tion, avocation, trade, and business will get a share. It is the only 
plan yet suggested that will cause such a wide distribution of 
money to such a large number of consumers without payment of 
a dole. 

18. Q. Are you asking for a revision of the contract?—A. Yes; 
in order that another part of the contract, the legislative intent, 
may be carried out. Congress contemplated that the veterans 
should be paid the adjusted pay as of the time the services were 
rendered and not 7 years later without interest. The report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House reporting the ad- 
justed-compensation legislation in the year 1924 states two objects 
they had in mind, as follows: “That it should represent an 
amount approximately equal to the difference between what the 
soldier received and what he should have received. That it should 
confer substantial benefits upon the soldiers.” The first object 
is not carried out by paying the veterans the amount representing 
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that difference 7 years later. The second object is not carried out 
if the money is paid in dribs and a large part of the principal 
consumed by the payment of compound interest on loans. 

19. Q. Have others ever asked the Government for a revision of 
contracts?—A, Yes; the foreign countries that borrowed billions 
from us asked for a revision of their contracts. In the revision 
that was granted them they were given more than $10,000,000,000 
by our Government. Hundreds of thousands of income-tax payers 
have asked the Government to revise their income-tax returns 
and allow them credits, refunds, and abatements. This has been 
done and more than 3% billion dollars refunded in that man- 
ner. The income-tax returns were prepared wholly by the ones 
wanting the refunds. The foreign countries asking for a revision 
of their contracts have been a party to the contracts and had a 
voice in their making. The veteran had no other alternative than 
to accept the adjusted-service certificate in the form in which it 
was Offered to him. 

20. Q. Didn't the veterans agree to accept payment in 1945?—A. 
No. They were told what would be given them and were never 
asked to enter into any agreement at all. 

21. Q. While a mechanic enlisted as a soldier, what was received 
by mechanics who stayed at home?—A. As everyone knows, they 
received America’s all-time high wages for mechanics. Laborers 
were paid as much as $6 and $8 a day, and the soldier, through 
service, probably lost from $5 to $10 a day as compared with what 
he could have made had he not served with the armed forces. 
The adjustment that was made of his compensation was only a 
partial adjustment. During the war some laborers in shipyards, 
doing piecework, are reported to have made as high as $70 a day. 
Of course, such cases were exceptional. 

22. Q. Did the United States pay her soldiers more than any 
other country engaged in the war?—A. The United States paid a 
private $30, while Canada paid her privates $33, New Zealand 
$36.60, and Australia $43.50 a month. When the corporal in the 
United States Army was receiving $36 a month, the Australian 
corporal was receiving $72.90. While the sergeant in the United 
States Army was receiving $38 a month, the Australian sergeant 
was receiving $76.50 a month. 

23. Q. Is it not a fact that the 25-percent increase that the Gov- 
ernment allowed the veteran in addition to his $1 and $1.25 a day 
was intended to compensate him for the loss of interest from 
1917-18 to 1925?—A, No; it is not a fact, although a former 
national commander of the American Legion, Mr. Spafford, made 
this contention before the delegates at the Portland convention. 
He was mistaken. The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and the reports of 
the committees reporting the legislation in Congress clearly dis- 
close that there was no such intent. Congress intended, as dis- 
closed by these records, that the 25 percent would compensate the 
veteran for waiting from 1925 to 1945 for his money. As positive 
and convincing evidence that the 25-percent increase was not to 
compensate the veterans for waiting until 1945 from the time the 
services were rendered, the ones receiving $50 or less in case he did 
not receive the 25-percent increase, neither did the beneficiaries 
of the ones who had died prior to the passage of the act receive 
the 25-percent increase. 

24. Q. Would it not be better to permit this amount of money 
to be loaned to big business institutions in order that they may 
employ labor and get the money in circulation in that way?— 
A. Labor has already produced more than can be sold. Owing to 
the lack of purchasing power among the masses, we have under- 
consumption, not overproduction. Business institutions will not 
employ labor to produce an additional surplus. The next move 
toward prosperity will have to be made by the consumers. The 
farmers and wage earners are the principal consumers. The addi- 
tional money we propose to place in circulation will cause com- 
modity prices to rise which will enable farmers to purchase what 
they need, thereby creating an incentive for manufacturing indus- 
tries to employ labor and produce more. The large manufacturing 
industries can get all the credit they want from the banking 
institutions when they have a real demand for goods, and unless 
there is a demand they will not use the credit, except to bolster 
up the financial position of the industry or to pay dividends. 

25. Q. Will it wreck the country to make the payment now? 
A. The payment can be made without a bond issue, without 
increasing taxes, without increasing our national indebtedness, 
and without unbalancing the Budget. 

26. Q. What is your plan?—A. It is to have the Government 
convert the veterans’ adjusted-service certificates—which are 
noncirculating Government cbligations—into United States notes 
Government circulating obligations. 

27. Q. Will not that plan involve the issuance of fiat or print- 
ing-press money, and is it not likely to throw us off the gold 
standard?—A. NO. Fiat money is money not redeemable or at 
parity with gold. It will no more be fiat or printing-press money 
than the United States notes, Federal Reserve notes, or national 
currency now outstanding, which, together, represent about 90 
percent of our circulating medium at this time. We have in this 
country today more than 100-percent gold to back up all paper 
money outstanding, much more than any other country on earth. 
A gold reserve of 40 percent is considered ample. Bank deposits 
are backed by less than a 2-percent reserve. The 40-percent gold 
standard is not retarding our country; it is the treble-gold stand- 
ard forced upon us contrary to the policy of our Government. 
Since we have three times as much gold as we need to back our 
paper money, we can safely issue the amount of money n 
to pay the veterans in cash without affecting the gold standard. 
The Gold Standard Act of November 14, 1900, directs the Secretary 
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of the Treasury to keep all forms of money at parity with gold 
and authorizes him to issue 3-percent gold bonds for this purpose. 

28. Q. Is there a precedent for issuing such money?—A. Yes; 
the last night Congress was in session, July 16, 1932, a law, was 
enacted, which was approved by the President, allowing national 
banks to deposit with the Secretary of the Treasury Government 
bonds to the amount of $1,000,000,000, drawing 33,-percent in- 
terest, and receive in return therefor currency equal to the value 
of the bonds so deposited. The banks will get the use of the cur- 
rency and also receive interest on the bonds deposited to secure 
the currency. The banks have been getting money from the Gov- 
ernment in this way for the last 68 years—since 1864. The Glass- 
Steagall bill contains the same principle we are endeavoring to 
invoke. 

29. Q. Compare your plan with the plan used by the national 
banks to obtain money from the Government on Government 
obligations under the law passed on July 16, 1932.—A. In each 
case a Government obligation, payable in 1945 or in the future, 
is deposited with the Secretary of the Treasury to authorize the 
issuance of money—a circulating Government obligation. In 
neither case will the total indebtedness of the Nation be increased. 
In neither case will there be a specific gold reserve set aside as a 
fractional coverage to redeem the paper money. We have, how- 
ever, sufficient idle gold to establish such a coverage and the gold- 
parity act of March 14, 1900, in itself provides that all money 
issued is legally redeemable in gold. The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing is running every working day and often overtime in order 
to print money to replace worn-out bills and new money for the 
national banks. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing has 4,500 
employees and prints a billion new bills a year. The money to be 
issued to the veterans will be the same kind of money. If it is a 
fact that the paper money printed for the national banks is sound 
because it is secured by Government obligations, then the paper 
money to be issued to the veterans will be sound for the same 
reason. An unlimited amount of paper money cannot be so 
issued on the security of Government obligations, but we know 
that an amount sufficient to pay the veterans’ certificates can be 
safely issued on the security of bonds based on these certificates 
without the setting aside of a specific fractional coverage of gold 
with which to redeem it. So far as redemption in gold is con- 
cerned the paper money to be issued for the veterans is on a par 
with that which is now being issued in large amounts for the 
national banks. It costs the Government tens of millions of 
dollars a year to pay Interest on the Government bonds which the 
national banks deposit to secure the paper money they obtain 
from the Government. The Government will not be required to 
pay any interest on the bonds deposited to secure the paper money 
which is to be issued for the veterans. This will save the Govern- 
ment millions of dollars annually. In addition, the people will 
have the use, in a circulating medium, of nearly $2,000,000,000 
upon which they will not be obliged to pay interest. Three hun- 
dred and forty-six million dollars and more of the paper money 
which was issued during the War between the States is still out- 
standing, and no one has been paying interest on it. The fact 
that the people do not have to pay interest on that paper money 
has saved them an outlay through the years of over half a billion 
dollars. 

30. Q. Why do banks object to the payment of the adjusted- 
service certificates in full now?—A. The reason is obvious. At 
this time the banks are receiving interest from the veterans on 
their adjusted-service certificates. There is one bank in St. Paul, 
Minn., that has loaned an enormous sum of money on adjusted- 
service certificates. In fact, it has loaned a sufficient amount to 
enable the bank to construct two 30-story office buildings and 
pay for them with the annual interest installments that the vet- 
erans must make on their adjusted-service certificates, which the 
bank holds, between now and 1945. Many other banks are also 
profiting through these loans. Further, the banks do not want 
money put into circulation upon which no interest is being paid 
while it is outstanding. If the $2,200,000,000 are put into circu- 
lation like we propose, no one will be drawing interest on that 
money while it is outstanding. Whereas if the banks get new 
money from the Government in exchange for Government obli- 
gations and lend it to the people, someone is paying interest on 
every dollar of that money all the time that it is outstanding. 

31. Q. Would paying the certificates in full now with new 
money help balance the Budget by eliminating the amount set 
aside annually to retire the certificates in 1945?—A. The country 
really needs this additional money in circulation, and I do not 
believe that it will ever have to be retired. As the country in- 
creases in wealth, population, and national income, the money 
should increase per capita. The country’s wealth, population, 
and national income have increased the last 1 or 2 decades 
to the extent that more than $2,000,000,000 is needed in circula- 
tion, and it will not have to be retired. That being true, Con- 
gress can eliminate from its annual Budget the $112,000,000 pay- 
ment each year, which now goes into a sinking fund to retire 
these certificates by 1945. However, if it is desired to continue 
this sinking fund and retire the certificates in 1945, the Gov- 
ernment will not be required to expend one penny more between 
now and 1945, if the certificates are converted into new money as 
we propose. The only difference, after the conversion, will be 
that the money will be retired in 1945 and not continued as a 
part of the circulating medium. 

32. Q. Texas is an average State. What is the per capita cir- 
culation of actual money in Texas at this time?—-A. The latest 
State comptroller's report shows that all of the 1,200 State and 
national banks of Texas have in their vaults less than $28,000,000, 
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which represents all the money in circulation in Texas except the 
amount in the tills and pockets of the people, which has been 
estimated by Mr. George W. Armstrong, of Fort Worth, to be about 
$3,000,000 or 50 cents per capita. Therefore, there is only about 
$5 of money per capita in circulation in the State of Texas. It is 
less than any civilized country in the world ever had before. This 
same per capital ratio prevails in practically all of the other States 
in the Union. It is absolutely impossible to restore prosperity 
without increasing the volume of money in circulation, and the 
bill to pay the veterans is the best measure yet proposed for that 


purpose, 

83. Q. If the certificates are paid now, can the Government be 
saved annual expenses in administration of the act?—A. Yes; it is 
now costing the Government from a half million to three-quarters 
million dollars a year to administer the Adjusted Compensation 
Act. If the certificates are paid now, this expense can be abolished, 
thereby saving the Government many millions of dollars between 
now and 1945. 

34. Q. Is the Government now making a profit on the interest 
charged on adjusted-service certificate loans? A. Yes; the Govern- 
ment is borrowing all the money it wants for 13 to 20 cents 
per hundred dollars a year. The veterans are being charged 
compound interest at the rate of $3.50 per hundred dollars a year. 
They have been charged as high as 6- and 8-percent interest, com- 
pounded annually. 

35. Q. Were the veterans given free war-risk insurance?—A. No; 
but they carried war-risk insurance with the Government by 
paying premiums monthly out of their pay. The average premium 
was $6.60 a month, which was deducted from the soldier’s $30 a 
month. Much of the Government's cost of veterans’ relief at this 
time is on account of insurance benefits paid to veterans; a 
benefit that they are entitled to receive because they paid for it 
with their own money. 

36. Q. Is it likely that $2,200,000,009 will be too much money 
to add to the circulating medium at this time?—A. President 
Hoover, in his speech of acceptance, stated that $1,000,000,000 in 
gold had been withdrawn in the preceding year by Europe, and 
$1,600,000,000 of currency had been hoarded. The money to pay 
the soldiers would not fully replace this sum or put our circu- 
lation to normal, The people owe debts aggregating $203,000,- 
000,000; these debts will be made easier to pay. 

37. Q. The charge is made that your proposal represents uncon- 
trolled inflation. The argument is made that if the money is 
issued under your plan that there will be no way to control it in 
the event of inflation or danger of inflation. What is your answer 
to that charge?—A. The original bill, H.R. 1, as amended by 
HR. 7726, did not contain a provision for controlling the expan- 
sion of the currency in the event the extra money placed into 
circulation should cause a fear of inflation. However, former 
United States Senator Robert L. Owen, a former national banker 
and coauthor of the Federal Reserve Act, drafted an amendment 
for the Committee on Ways and Means, which was adopted by the 
House of Representatives, which provided that in the event there 
should be in the minds of the Federal Reserve Board danger of 
inflation at any time after the veterans’ money was placed into 
circulation, that the Federal Reserve Board should have the right 
and authority to exchange Government bonds for any part of this 
money for the purpose of withdrawing and canceling it. This 
Owen proposal converted the bill into what was known as a 
“ controlled-expansion measure” and answered every objection 
urged by the anti-inflationists. It is not thought that the Federal 
Reserve Eoard will ever have occasion to exercise this power, but 
it is given to it in order that it may be exercised if needed. 

88. Q. Where does the responsibiiity for the issuance of money 
rest?—A. Under our Federal Constitution sole authority and re- 
sponsibility rests with the Congress; section 8, article I, devoted 
to the duties of the Congress, reads in part: To coin money and 
regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin.” 

39. Q. In what respect has the Congress departed from the 
above?—A. Under the Federal Reserve laws the issuance of cur- 
rency is delegated to privately owned and, with the exception of 
governmental supervision, privately controlled banks. 

40. Q. Is such private ownership and control objectionable?— 
A. Yes; in violating both the letter and the spirit of the Consti- 
tution in creating an agency whose interests and profit incentives 
are at variance with the public’s; in the unwarranted expansion 
of credit banks are permitted to create under the law, the chief 
source of all inflation and resulting deflation. This has been 
frequently pointed out by J. S. Cullinan, of Houston, Tex. 

41. Q. Why is such expansion of credit undesirable?—A. In the 
unjustifiable amount of interest collected by the member banks, 
the law permitting them to extend credit and collect interest on 
$10 or more for each dollar of gold deposited with the reserve 
banks. In their control over the property or the securities placed 
with the member banks as security or collateral by borrowers, and 
the impossibility of all borrowers meeting their obligations or 
protecting such property or securities when, through lack of 
confidence or other causes, deflation of credit occurs. 

42. Q. How can such conditions be prevented?—A. By restoring 
the control of the issuance of money, its expansion or contrac- 
tion, to the Government, where, under our Constitution, it 
properly belongs. 

43. Q. Should the basis of issuing money be changed?—A. Yes; 
the volume of money should be regulated to conform with na- 
tional wealth which it represents and national income which as 
the medium of exchange it is designed to facilitate, in addition to 
the existing basis—pcpulation. 
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44. Q. Should the volume of credit that may now be issued by 
member banks under the law continue while the volume of cur- 
rency is being increased?—A. No; as non-interest-bearing currency 
is being expanded to meet governmental and individual require- 
ments, the privilege extended by Government to banks of issuing 
interest-bearing credit should be contracted. 


WORLD’S GREATEST RACKET 
The greatest racket in the world today is the abuse of 
Government credit by powerful bankers for the benefit of 
themselves, common swindlers, and foreign countries, to the 
detriment and impoverishment of the American people, who 
build our country in time of peace and who save it in time 
of war. 

Our country is being reduced to barter. Wooden money is 
even being used. A sufficient medium of exchange must be 
provided for the convenience of the people. 

We need $2,200,000,000 more money in circulation. It can- 
not be distributed in a better way than by means of the 
plan offered to pay the debt due the veterans. 

HOW MUCH WILL EACH STATE RECEIVE AND HOW MUCH WILL IT COST 
THE TAXPAYERS OF EACH STATE? 

The following table in connection with the footnotes is 

self-explanatory: 


a) 


Residence of veterans 


TTT $29, 876, 840 
7, 411, 302 17.00 
25, 373, 058 13, 68 
194, 607 | 136, 500, 005 17. 50 
33,265 | 24, 514, 404 20.77 
42,765 | 20, 902, 203 18. 61 
—— TAY 4, 743 3, 918, 525 16. 44 
27,460 | 18, 198, 685 87. 38 
8 bee 38, 200 24, 469, 835 16. 59 
56,882 85, 151, 645 12. 10 
13. 138 8. 248, 500 18. 53 
245,990 | 157, 543, 750 20, 60 
92,813 50, 254, 650 18. 20 
TALE SL UTE PEAY 77,498 | 46, 574, 480 18.85 
SIRES 55,456 | 34. 934, 250 18. 57 
61,848 | 38, 064, 000 14. 56 
52,321 31, 168, 150 14. 83 
DREF 20. 701 13. 440, 550 16. 89 
— 46,918 | 31, 140, 525 19. 00 
133, 133 | 92,378, 144 19. 38 
130, 120 85, 407, 400 17.64 
83,049 | 53, 105,200 20. 67 
Grab cae. 35, 736 21, 456, 974 10. 68 
108, 464 | 67, 608, 904 18. 62 
17,580 | 11,424, 128 21.25 
39,016 | 24, 227, 271 17. 58 
ASE 2, 978 1, 988, 889 21. 84 
12,011 8, 084, 753 17.28 
113,024 | 77, 317,513 19. 13 
9, 809 6, 257, 550 14.78 
366,236 | 245, 948, 177 19. 10 
62,106 | 38, 794, 117 12.24 
16, 706 9, 738, 745 14.30 
ee 177,390 | 117,878, 400 17.73 
— 65,231 39, 815,76 16. 62 
es Sba 34, 349 22, 978, 1 24. 09 
TEE 252,388 | 172, 888, 542 17.95 
20,186 | 13,731,012 19. 97 
34,710 | 21, 349, 617 12. 28 
22,054 12, 074, 301 18. 87 
aes 57,231 | 36, 318, 844 13. 80 
144,453 | 95, 655, 800 16. 42 
Le 13, 900 8, 930, 767 17. 58 
8, 004 5, 604, 408 15. 58 
61,300 | 41. 006, 200 16.93 
54,666 | 37, 874, 647 24. 22 
42,004 | 25, 976, 848 15.02 
85,481 | 52, 488, 873 17. 50 
10,794 7, 144, 348 31.23 


Column 1. Residence by States of all veterans holding adjusted-service certificates. 

Column 2. Number of veterans in each State holding certificates. 

Column 3. After deducting all prior loans, the amount remaining due veterans of 
each State if full payment bill is passed by Congress. 

C payment will average per person, or for every man, woman, and 
child, in the State according to the 1930 census, The approximate amount of money 
that will be put into circulation in any city, county, or Bealſey may be arrived at by 
multiplying the population by the per capita payment for that State. 

I compiled this table from information received from 
Government departments. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Doucuton], 


Mr. DOUGHTON. The bill which the pending motion 
weeks to bring before the House was the first bill introduced 
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in the Seventy-third Congress, having been introduced 
on the opening day of the special session, on March 9, 1933. 

As you will recall, Congress was called into special session 
for the purpose of enacting emergency legislation asked for 
by President Roosevelt. 

Congress remained in session for this purpose until June 
16, 1933, or a total of 84 legislative days. During this period 
there were a total of 166 bills referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, as also 24 joint and concurrent resolutions. 

The committee immediately began work, and on March 
14, 1933, reported H.R. 3341 to the House, to provide revenue 
by the taxation of certain nonintoxicating liquors, better 
known as the “beer bill”, and by reason of which the 
Treasury received, from March 22 until the end of the year, 
more than $112,000,000. 

On April 18, 1923, the committee reported H.R. 5040, a 
bill to extend the gasoline tax and to modify postage rates, 

On May 18, 1933, hearings were begun on the national in- 
dustrial recovery bill. This bill was reported to the House 
on May 23 and passed on May 26, 1933. 

On June 6, 1933, another administration bill was reported 
to the House by our committee, to validate collection of cer- 
tain internal-revenue taxes. 

The committee also reported a bill relating te extension of 
time within which American claimants might make applica- 
tion for payment under the Settlement of War Claims Act 
of 1928. 

These bills were before the House 12 of the 84 legislative 
days of the session and, of course, were before the committee 
many additional days. 

Hearings were also conducted by the committee on June 1 
and 2 on the conservation of petroleum. 

From the above it will be seen that the committee’s time 
was completely occupied during the special session, and in 
addition it must be recognized that other committees of the 
House were likewise engaged on matters of an emergency 
nature, and the time of the House was almost completely 
occupied with emergency bills, and, as a matter of fact, the 
work of the special session was almost entirely confined to 
the enactment of the emergency program of the adminis- 
tration. 

Prior to the convening of this session, as you all know, the 
Committee on Ways and Means met and conducted hearings 
on H.R. 6131, to raise revenue by the taxation of liquors. 
This was likewise a most important bill, and its speedy 
enactment saved the Treasury many millions of dollars 
revenue, 

Hearings were also conducted prior to the convening of 
this session on H.R. 7835, the revenue bill of 1934. This 
was likewise a most important bill and was under considera- 
tion by the committee almost daily from December 15, 1933, 
until its passage on February 21, 1934. 

On February 20, 1934, one day prior to the passage of the 
revenue bill, the motion now before the House was entered 
on the Journal and referred to the Calendar of Motions to 
discharge the Committee on Ways and Means from the fur- 
ther consideration of H.R. 1, to provide for immediate pay- 
ment of the veterans’ adjusted-service certificates. 

I submit to the Membership of this House, and especially 
the proponents of this measure, that the Committee on Ways 
and Means in no way merits the slightest criticism, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that at no time during this session 
has any proponent of this bill filed any request for a hearing 
on the same. In my opinion, the Committee on Ways and 
Means would have been remiss in their duty, and would have 
merited just criticism from Congress and the country had 
they failed to give attention and consideration to the matters 
I have previously referred to. So far as I am concerned, 
speaking for myself alone, I have no objection to the bill 
being considered by the House. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes of my time 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Lunpren], to yield 
to anyone he desires to yield to. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, the able Chairman of the Labor 
Committee [Mr. Connery]. 


1934 
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Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, we have paid the railroads,{ Second. It will require no increase in taxes and no bond 


we have paid the war contractors, we have paid the draft 
dodgers, we have paid the profiteers, we have paid the stay- 
at-homes, and now let us pay the veterans their long-overdue 
just debt—these veterans who saved the country in time of 
war, and who now, in time of peace, are the bulwark of the 
American Nation against fascism, against communism, 
against naziism, and all the other isms that menace the 
foundations of our democratic form of government. 
[Applause.] 

Let us pay this long-overdue debt and put $2,400,000,000 
in circulation in 48 States of the Union, not in the hands 
of the bankers, not in the hands of the money changers, but 
in the hands of the people, the people who need the money, 
and thereby bring real prosperity to the Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WrrRROwI. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, the immediate cash pay- 
ment of the adjusted compensation is a question of vital 
importance. I am confident that the bill now being con- 
sidered by this body will be passed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. I believe that it will also be passed by the Senate and 
I am hopeful that it will be signed by the President. To 
date our President has been hopelessly misinformed and ill- 
advised regarding veterans’ legislation. 

NATION NEEDS PURCHASING POWER 

The chief obstacle now hindering our national recovery is 
the lack of purchasing power. The great majority of our 
citizens have no money with which to buy the many things 
they need. 

In order to overcome this difficulty the administration has 
taken two major steps. The first was the C.W.A. While 
many injustices arose in the administrative details of the 
C. W. A., still it has been the most hopeful thing developed 
thus far. The C.W.A. put cash money directly in the hands 
of thousands of people who had an immediate need for the 
money and who immediately returned it to circulation. 

The second step adopted by the administration was the 
liquidation of bank credits. The administration has 
“pumped” hundreds of millions of dollars into the banks 
on the theory that by placing money in the banks it would 
be available to the people. This policy has been a colossal 
failure. The banks got the money all right, but there the 
money stays. Anyone who believes that money is available 
in the banks should go to any bank and try to secure a 
substantial loan. The money supplied to the banks is still 
locked up in the bank vaults. The people of the country 
have received no benefit from this money and it has not 
helped to place our Nation on the road to recovery. 

C. W. A. PROGRAM NEARING END 

We find, then, that the C. W. A. program aided recovery by 
placing money directly in the hands of the people. The 
liquidation of banks has not helped because it did not place 
the money directly in the hands of the people. 

We have definitely embarked upon a program of currency 
expansion. The object of this program is to make our 
monetary system the servant of the people rather than the 
people servants of the monetary system. 

The program of currency expansion will not be successful 
unless we place the new money directly in the hands of the 
people. Our recent experience has proved that if the money 
is given to the banks the people never see it again. But if 
we place it directly in the hands of the people, the purchas- 
ing power thus created helps the entire country. 

We are now nearing the end of the C.W.A. program. We 
need something that will take its place. The adjusted-com- 
pensation payment will take its place and will be a long 
step toward recovery. 

IF THE ADJUSTED COMPENSATION I5 PAID 


First. More than $2,200,000,000 in cash will be distributed 
throughout the entire country. This money represents pur- 
chasing power. Every dollar of it will change hands many 
times, so that it will result in from twenty to fifty billion 
dollars’ worth of business in the United States. This is 
enough to place us far on the road to recovery. 


issue of any kind. In fact, it will save the Government 
more than a billion dollars, or $112,000,000 per year for 12 
years until 1945, when this debt to the veterans would nor- 
mally have to be met. 

Third. It will save the Government more than $10,000,000 
in administrative expenses between now and 1945. 

Fourth. It will pay a just, honest, and acknowledged debt 
of this Government to its veterans. 

Fifth. It will save thousands of veterans from losing one 
half of the value of their adjusted-compensation certificates. 
Most veterans have borrowed one half of the face value of 
their certificates. The majority of these men have been 
unable to pay the interest on this loan. The result is that 
by 1945 the interest charges on these loans will have eaten 
up the remainder of the certificates. 

Sixth. The immediate payment of the adjusted compensa- 
tion will reduce the public debt. The money owed to vet- 
erans is a part of the public debt of this country and by 
paying the adjusted compensation the public debt is reduced 
by a like amount. 

Seventh. The money used to pay the adjusted compensa- 
tion would be sound money. The Treasury now holds 
enough gold to issue $8,600,000,000 in new currency with 
adequate backing of 40 percent in gold. Only $2,200,000,000 
is required to pay the adjusted compensation. 

EVERYONE WILL BENEFIT ` 


The payment of the adjusted compensation will benefit 
not only the veteran but the entire Nation. The veteran 
and his family will receive the benefit of the money first, 
but this is as it should be, as each veteran earned his share 
of the adjusted compensation at the risk of his own life in 
the highest service of his country. Each veteran has a 
family and dependents. The money will do him no good if 
he keeps it in his pocket. He will use it to pay debts and 
buy goods. He will buy food and every farmer will benefit. 
He will buy other goods and every merchant will benefit. 
When goods are consumed new goods must be manufactured 
and men will be reemployed. 

WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


There are veterans in every nook and corner of the coun- 
try. To be exact, there are 3,545,284 holders of adjusted- 
compensation certificates. Of these, 3,019,382 have already 
borrowed half of the face value of their certificates. The 
balance due to veterans, after deducting the amount of 
loans, is approximately $2,200,000,000. 

BENEFIT TO OUR DISTRICT 


Here is what the cash payment of the adjusted compen- 
sation will mean to the Third Congressional District of 
Wisconsin, which I represent. The following amounts of 
cash will go into the counties of the Third District: Craw- 
ford County, $299,373.04; Grant County, $686,286.96; Iowa 
County, $357,495.76; Juneau County, $307,989.76; LaCrosse 
County, $971,477.20; LaFayette County, $332,698.16; Monroe 
County, $512,703.76; Richland County, $348,326.00; Sauk 
County, $571,415.20; Vernon County, $509,100.08. 

Remember that this money changes hands at least 10 
times in each community and in each county. It is conserva- 
tive to multiply these figures by 10 to determine the total 
benefit each county would receive by the payment of the 
adjusted compensation. 

PAY DEBTS, BUY GOODS, GET NEW START 


The distribution of purchasing power effected by the 
C.W.A. had a very beneficial effect to the entire Nation. 
The C.W.A. paid small weekly wages which were sufficient 
only to pay living expenses. The payment of the adjusted 
compensation will place several hundred dollars in cash into 
the hands of each veteran. The amount is determined by 
the length of time each veteran served at home and abroad. 

This bill would pay the adjusted-compensation certificates 
in a lump sum—a sum sufficient so that most veterans could 
pay their debts, buy the many things they need, and get a 
new start. The amount of business created would give em- 
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ployment to hundreds of men in every locality so that mil- 
lions of people through the entire Nation would also be given 
a new start. 

NOT A NEW PROPOSITION 

Gentlemen, this is not a new proposition. I and other 
Members of this House have been urging the payment of 
the adjusted compensation for the past 3 years. We have 
given it mature study and consideration. 

In former years all manner of arguments were used 
against the payment of the adjusted compensation. None 
of those arguments now hold good. We have embarked upon 
a program of national recovery. The payment of the ad- 
justed compensation is the most important step in that 
program. It must not fail. 


NO LOGICAL REASON FOR FAILING TO PAY THE ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 
AT THIS TIME 


No one can logically justify the failure to pay the adjusted 
compensation at this time. The Government has plenty of 
money. The veteran needs the money, and the Government 
owes it to him. The country needs purchasing power, and 
the Government is in position to supply adequate purchasing 
power through the payment of the adjusted compensation. 

NO RED TAPE OR FAVORITISM 

In the payment of the adjusted compensation there will 
be no red tape or favoritism. In this bill we are distributing 
purchasing power by paying a debt for service rendered. 
There is no question as to who shall receive the money. It 
is a program which can be put into effect immediately. The 
money could be placed into the hands of every veteran 
within a week after enactment, and each community would 
immediately begin to feel the effects of that purchasing 

wer. 

2 VETERAN HAS BEEN POORLY TREATED 

I resent the kind of treatment which has been accorded 
to the veteran. He has rarely received even justice from his 
Government, and what small benefits he has received have 
largely been taken from him by the enactment of the so- 
called Economy Act.” 

We now have the opportunity of paying our debt to the 
veteran. We have the opportunity of paying this debt in 
a manner which will prove to be the salvation of our coun- 
try. By the payment of the adjusted compensation the 
veteran will again go “over the top” to save his country 
from economic ruin, just as he went “over the top” to save 
it from physical ruin in 1918. 

This is not a measure for the relief of veterans alone. It 
is a measure for the relief of our entire Nation. It is a sure 
road to recovery. [Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, first I wish to speak 
about the Committee on Ways and Means. The chairman, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DoucHton], has 
explained that situation quite in detail, but possibly I might 
add a word to it. The bill which you are asked to discharge 
the committee from considering is H.R. 1, introduced March 
9, 1933. The special session of Congress which’ opened on 
March 9, 1933, was called for the purpose of putting into 
effect the program of the new President, Mr. Roosevelt, who 
was inaugurated 5 days previous to that date. Included in 
the large amount of business that the President of the 
United States put before the Congress for consideration were 
measures that were referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. We worked diligently upon the bills that he sent us, 
and brought in reports on his measures. Other committees 
did the same thing. When the special program of the Presi- 
dent of the United States was completed he authorized the 
Congress to adjourn. That is what he called the special ses- 
sion of the Seventy-third Congress for, namely, to write into 
law his new requests. No reference whatever to H.R. No. 1 
was included in that program. That is the picture so far as 
the special session is concerned. 

On the first day of the regular session, January 3, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LunDEEN] rose in his place 
and stated that there was a petition on the Speaker’s desk 
for the discharge of the Committee on Ways and Means 
from the consideration of H.R. 1. Bear in mind, that was 
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the first day of the session. I might inform that gentleman 
and others that the Committee on Ways and Means, through 
a subcommittee, as well as through the full membership of 
the committee, had been diligently at work day and night 
from the middle of October in preparing a new tax bill, at 
the request of the President of the United States. Whatever 
your views on this measure may be, I submit in all fairness 
to that committee at least it should have an opportunity to 
consider such an important measure, a measure that will 
make new currency in some way or other, I do not know how, 
for $2,400,000,000. Should not your financial committee at 
least be given an opportunity to consider it? 

Mr. Speaker, I did not suppose it would ever be encumbent 
upon me to uphold the actions of a Democratic President, 
but it becomes encumbent upon me to read to this House 
the following, with the permission of our distinguished 
Speaker. 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 26, 1934. 
Memorandum for the Speaker. 

Dran Henry: Mac has shown me your letter of February 21. 
Naturally when I to you that I could not approve the 
bill for the payment of the bonus certificates I did not mean that 
I might let it become law without my signature. I don't do 
things that way. What I meant was that I would veto the bill, 
and I don’t care to whom you tell this. 

Let me know your thought on the next step. 

P D R. 


Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; I cannot yield. 

There is all the testimony I need. I have voted with the 
President, the President of our United States, although he 
does not belong to my party, in a good many instances, and 
I intend to do so on this measure. I hope the good sense 
of the House, particularly with such a majority as he has 
of his own political following, will follow his good advice 
as presented to the House in this memorandum to Mr. 
Speaker RAINEY. 

The Ways and Means Committee should not be discharged 
from consideration of this bill, and the message from the 
President should be heeded. 

I yield back the remainder of my time and ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may deem necessary to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WEIDEMAN]. 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party 
of the State of Michigan in convention assembled pledged 
that it and its Representatives in this House would support 
a bill for the immediate payment of the adjusted-service 
certificates as provided for in the Patman bill, as did the 
Democratic convention in Wayne County, and I propose to 
keep faith with the people who sent me here, and also to 
do that which is stated in our party platform of 1932: 

We believe that a party platform is a covenant with the people 
to be faithfully kopt by the party when intrusted with power. 

A PARTY PLATFORM IS A COVENANT WITH THE PEOPLE 

The Democratic platform adopted at the convention at 
Chicago condemns the indefensible expansion and con- 
traction of credit for private profit at the expense of the 
public. At the present time it is well nigh impossible for 
legitimate business and industry to secure commercial loans 
of any kind to enable business to carry on. The pocket 
money of the people has been withdrawn from free circu- 
lation and we are in the midst of a money panic, because 
the expansion or contraction of money is entirely in the 
hands of the private bankers, local, State, and international, 
all bending to the superwill of the Federal Reserve mon- 
ster, a private-banking institution, owned and controlled by 
the Money Trust. 

The owners of the Federal Reserve System can contract 
or expand the currencies and moneys of the United States 
at will, thereby causing feast or famine. 

After every panic or depression the rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer. If you do not agree with this I ask 
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how many of you lost your homes during the last 4 years; 
how many of you citizens of this country lost your furni- 
ture because you could not keep up the payments? How 
many of you farmers have lost your farms through foreclo- 
sure? How many of you have lost your life savings through 
the closing of the banks? How many of you have lost your 
businesses? How many of you had to sell your diamonds 
and other security to get enough cash so you could feed 
and clothe your family? How many of you are using auto- 
mobiles 6 and 7 years old because you cannot make enough 
money to feed and clothe yourselves, let alone buy a new 
car? 

And was it someone who was poorer than you who fore- 
closed on your home or farm, who repossessed your auto- 
mobile or furniture? Of course not. The money lords 
called in their notes and mortgages and loans; and your 
local banker was forced to call in his loans and mortgages 
of various sorts. 

And you men who were formerly independent merchants 
and driven out of business, were you driven out of business 
by another small merchant? Of course not. The chain 
stores, which are all controlled from Wall Street, drove you 
out of business, and subjected our people to an absentee 
ownership of business places. The more small farmers who 
lose their farms the greater the concentration of land in 
the hands of the absentee landlords. This alienation of the 
farmer from his land is developing a dangerous situation 
in the United States as witnessed by the riots and bloodshed 
in the Middle West and the Northwest, caused by farmers, 
the backbone of this country, seeking to keep their hold on 
that land which they had for years tried to maintain and 
develop. A condition is not natural which gives hundreds 
of thousands of acres of the most fertile land in our coun- 
try over to the ownership of bankers and insurance com- 
panies. The concentration of the ownership of land must 
be stopped in the same manner as the concentration of 
money and industry must be stopped. 

The Congress of the United States has been most liberal 
to the bankers of this country. It allows them to draw 
interest of 4½ percent on Government bonds and then 
again deposit the same bonds with the Government and 
secure Federal Reserve notes at a cost of one thirtieth of 1 
percent, to again loan out to the people at an interest cost, 
for which the private banker may charge what he desires. 
The Congress has given the Money Trust such laws as it 
wanted, hoping that it would turn that money that it re- 
ceived in pursuance to those laws back to the use of legiti- 
mate industry. The bankers have absolutely prevented the 
return to prosperity. In the Dallas Bank of the Federal 
Reserve we find that there is outstanding in bills discounted 
the total of $241,000, while the same bank has total reserves 
of $88,535,000. 

Now, just what has this to do with the passage of H.R. 1, 
the payment of the adjusted-service certificate? If the 
adjusted-service certificates are paid out as provided in 
HR. 1, there will be distributed throughout the country the 
sum of about $2,200,000,000. Every nook and corner of every 
county in the United States will receive some of this money. 
My own county in Michigan will receive $33,321,007.44. This 
money, under the provisions of the Patman bill, will be 
backed by the gold reserve of the United Stctes. Under the 
present condition of the Treasury it will not be backed by a 
40-percent gold reserve, as all our sound-money ‘advocates 
demanded, but will be backed by approximately a 100- 
percent gold reserve. There is approximately five and one 
half billion dollars of money in circulation in the United 
States now, and there is approximately seven and one half 
billion dollars in gold in the Treasury of the United States 
or under its control, according to the official report dated 
January 31, 1934, issued by the Federal Reserve bank and 
the Treasury of the United States. These United States 
notes to be issued by the Government of the United States 
will be noninterest bearing, giving to the veteran the same 
privilege of securing money on his United States bond as is 
enjoyed by the private bankers and the Money Trust. 
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TT WILL BE SAME MONEY AS YOU NOW USE 

The money paid to the veteran will be the same kind, 
wording, color, size, form, and denomination as the money 
you use every day. It will form part of the circulating 
medium of the country, and will be lawful money of the 
United States and maintained at a parity value with the 
standard value fixed by law. Such notes held by any na- 
tional banking association or Federal Reserve bank may be 
counted as part of its lawful reserve. 

PATMAN BILL PROVIDES FOR ABSOLUTE CONTROL OF EXPANSION OF 
CURRENCY 

The bill provides that when the index number of the 
wholesale all-commodity prices rises aboye the index aver- 
age of 1926 the Secretary of the Treasury may contract the 
currency in five ways: 

First. Abolish circulation privilege extended to certain 
bonds under section 29 of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act, and retirement of such bonds as security for circulating 
notes. 

Second. Termination of the issuance and reissuance of 
national bank circulating notes, and retirement of such 
notes from circulation. 

Third. Termination of the issuance and reissuance of 
Federal Reserve notes secured by direct obligations of the 
United States—interest-bearing bonds. 

Fourth. Termination of the issuance and reissuance of 
Federal Reserve notes secured only by gold or gold certifi- 
cates. 

Fifth. Termination of the issuance and reissuance of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes secured by notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change acceptances, or bankers’ acceptances which are not 
issued in direct benefit to commerce, industry, and agricul- 
ture. 

THE VETERAN GETS HIS CASH NOW 

The passage of this bill and its enactment into law will 
give the veteran the amount due in cash now. It will only 
give him the same privilege as enjoyed by the bankers; it 
will give him the same kind of money as he now has; it 
will buy just as much goods as the money he now has in 
his pocket—if any; it will buy just as much of the same 
kind of goods that the money we now have; it will not be 
fiat or printing-press money as it will be backed up by the 
gold reserves of the United States of America, and on the 
basis of the official Treasury reports and the reports of 
the Federal Reserve banks it will be backed up by not only 
the usual gold backing of 40 percent but it will be backed 
up by approximately 100 percent gold according to the re- 
ports of the United States Government. 

PAYMENT OF ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES A REAL ECONOMY FOR 
THE GOVERNMENT 

The payment of the adjusted-service certificate will be 
a real economy for the people of the United States and 
not an economy bill for the bankers. The people will not 
be forced to pay interest on the money used to pay the 
certificates; we will issue the money to the people on the 
same terms we issue it to the bankers. 

It will save the Government $112,000,000 a year for 12 
years; it will save the Government more than $10,000,000 
in administration expenses between now and 1945; it will 
pay the debt heretofore confessed due to the veteran; it 
will save the equity of the veteran who borrowed on his 
bond, as the piling up of compound interest on those cer- 
tificates on which loans were made will eat up the balance 
due which will go to the international bankers who finance 
nations for their own private gain. 


NO INCREASE IN TAXES NECESSARY 


Under the provisions of the Patman bill there will be no 
necessity of any increase of taxes; there will be no necessity 
for a bond issue upon which the people would have to pay 
enormous interest charges. 

There is 7½ billion dollars in gold in the general fund of 
the United States Treasury. This is sufficient to issue 
$15,000,000 of currency without reducing the gold reserve 
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to below 40 percent; the accepted standard of safety accepted 

by all the nations of the earth, and even the hard-shelled 

gold-standard advocates. 

PAYMENT OF ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES WILL HELP PRESIDENT 
PUT OVER RECOVERY PROGRAM 

The payment of the adjusted-service certificates will help 
put over the recovery program because it will put purchasing 
power into the hands of citizens in every nook and corner 
of the country. It will put it in the hands of men who 
will not hoard it but will use it to help empty the shelves 
of the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker. Debts 
will be paid, taxes will be paid, and this money remaining in 
circulation will pump the lifeblood of a people—money— 
back into their economic system. 

It is the patriotic duty of every Member of the House 
and Senate to extend the same privilege to the veteran as 
he has extended to the banker. You help the veteran and 
he will help his fellow man. The veteran is not selfish. He 
is not the creator of panics. He has been the ways and 
means through which the war millionaire, who is now trying 
to keep the veteran down, was able in the name of patriot- 
ism to accumulate his war-time fortune. The war con- 
tractors received their adjustment of pay in 1925 in cash, 
and now they would deny it to the veteran, 

How the propagandists built up the glories of war in 
1917. How they cheered and clapped with their silk-gloved 
hands as the boys marched. They were heroes then. They 
were heroes as long as they were fighting amid the slime, 
filth, and vermin of the trenches. They were heroes then, 
when they were on the receiving end of bombs, shells, shrap- 
nel, and poison gas. They were heroes, those boys in the 
prime of life who gave sturdy, clean, active bodies to their 
country and are now wasting away in veterans’ hospitals 
with racked and ruined bodies, suffering the tortures of hell. 
They were heroes then, the same boys who are now shrink- 
ing and wasting away in the West with tuberculosis. They 
were heroes then, those boys who faced fire and flame, shot 
and shell, and poison and gas, those boys who now as men 
are manacled and chained in the hospitals for the insane. 

And yet some men will not give the veteran what Uncle 
Sam said was due to him in 1925. Industrialists and bankers 
were paid their accounts in full in 1925, 7 years after the 
war, but they say the soldier debt is not due yet; he must 
wait until 1945, when the interest will have eaten up the 
whole of the balance due. Give the soldier the same break 
you gave the banker; the 7 years are up—pay now. 

The time has now come for our confessions. I am ready 
to make mine now and vote for the immediate payment in 
cash now, and put my shoulder to the wheel of recovery and 
pass on to our heroes a little of the sunshine that they have 
been so long deprived of, and they will do a better job of 
helping their fellow man than those who would keep some 
of our veterans in starvation when the veteran has an earned 
pay check that can be cashed now. 

There is no glory in war. The power of propaganda is 
mighty, but I hope that the rising generation will remember 
the lesson of the World War when the flower of the land, 
the youth, thought they were fighting to save the world for 
democracy, and woke to find out that they fought to make 
it safe for the rulers of the world, the international bankers. 
We are paying tribute to them now and will continue to do 
so in the future. 

It is a grand old flag under which we live; long may it 
wave in peace. May we never again stick our nose in some- 
one else’s business and sacrifice the flower of our land. We 
cannot pay the bonus, say some, but we canceled $11,000,- 
000,000 of war debts due us from European nations and sad- 
dled the debt on the back of the American taxpayer. 

Today and now is the time to declare under which stand- 
ard we will fight, that of the pirate banker or the patriot. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BOILEAU]. 
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Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, the amount that we are to 
pay the soldier is not a bonus, but an adjusted compensa- 
tion, and the full face value of these certificates are now 
past due if we are to pay the veteran compound interest the 
Same as we did war profiteers and others who have had 
claims against the Government. We can pay for these 
adjusted-compensation certificates at this time, not through 
the issuance of bonds but through the issuance of currency, 
which will put more money in circulation, increase commod- 
ity prices, and help all the people of the country. LApplause. ] 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Speaker, will the opposition use some 
of their time? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Our time is exhausted. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Then I understand there is no opposition. 
I yield half a minute to the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr, KVALE]. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the House will 
remember that a sufficient strength has demonstrated itself 
in support of this measure, so that the discharge rule has 
become operative. 

This vote is only a vote on consideration, and naturally 
every fair-minded Member of the House is willing to afford 
to this group the courtesy of at least considering the measure 
upon its merits under the rules of the House. 

Let us follow the lead admirably voiced by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, who says that he has 
no objection to the consideration of the measure upon its 
merits. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Speaker, it has been stated here 
that there are other matters of great importance before this 
Congress, and that is true, but I maintain there is no legis- 
lation before the American Congress of more importance 
than veterans’ legislation before us today. 

GIVE THE VETERANS A ROLL CALL 


It has been stated that this is not to be a debate upon 
the merits of the bill, but merely a vote on whether the 
bill shall be considered, and all we are asking is that the 
members of this House give the veterans of America a 
chance to have a roll call on this adjusted-service certificate 
bill, and I know that gentlemen will do that by an over- 
whelming vote in this House today. 


LUNDEEN MOTION TO DISCHARGE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Speaker, on April 27, 1933, I filed a motion to 
discharge the Ways and Means Committee of this House 
from further consideration of H.R. 1, the adjusted-service 
certificate bill, known as the “Patman bill”. Ten long 
months, we struggled to secure the 145 signatures necessary 
to bring this motion to discharge the committee, before the 
House for a vote. 

On February 20, 1934, the one hundred and forty-fifth 
Member, Congressman Ayers of Montana, aflixed his signa- 
ture completing the list of the 145 names necessary to bring 
up this motion. 

We had about 45 signatures on the Lundeen motion when 
Congress adjourned on June 16, 1933. A new fighting force 
was added to our ranks in September. A new Veterans of 
Foreign Wars legislative chairman, the militant and courage- 
ous George K. Brobeck, the battling Dane from the North 
Star State, organized our forces for victory, stimulating our 
hopes and enlarging our endeavors all along the line. We 
were inspired by the platform and radio speeches of National 
Commander James E. Van Zandt, General Smedley Butler, 
and others—recognized militant authorities on veterans’ 
legislation, 

VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS ON THE FIRING LINE 

I will never forget the radiant, hopeful faces of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars coming upon the scene of action, 
when it seemed almost impossible to win victory, when 
things looked dark all along the line. These men had 
fought on foreign soil; fought for weeks and months in the 
trenches and on the storm-swept decks of the battleships 
of our Navy. They knew the meaning of No Man’s Land. 
No one can ever spell defeat to men like that. 
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When the Veterans of Foreign Wars came upon the 
scene of action they made it plain that Congress must carry 
out the wishes of the veterans of America. Should Con- 
gress fail them, the veterans meant to send their own men 
who wore the uniform in time of war, into Congress to carry 
out their mandate. They maintained that anyone who 
attacked the soldiers and sailors and marines of America 
was attacking the American people, and while they had not 
sought the battle, since the fight was on, since it was car- 
ried to them, they meant to see to it that the enemy should 
have battle until they cried enough. 

WE HAVE THE VOTES TO MAKE THE PATMAN BILL A LAW 


When they were told that if the House passed the bill, 
the Senate would defeat the measure, they merely smiled 
and answered back, “ We will see about that.” When they 
were told that the President would veto the bill they said, 
smilingly, Perhaps he will, and perhaps he will not.” 
Many of them answered back, “Presidents have vetoed 
veterans’ legislation before, but much legislation has been 
passed over the veto of a Chief Executive.” 

Their optimism, determination, and courage was irresist- 
ible. It swept Congress along on the floor of the House on 
the Lundeen motion, discharging the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee from further consideration of H.R.1. Once more the 
veterans and their loyal friends talk to their enemies with 
votes. 

THE FIRST BATTLE IN PENNSYLVANIA 

These were the men who won the so-called “ bonus” fight 
in Pennsylvania, on November 7, 1933, carrying that State 
by 400,000 majority for a $50,000,000 payment in the midst 
of the panic. They and their auxiliaries made it plain to 
the citizens of Pennsylvania that this money would go into 
every county, precinct, and home of the great Keystone 
State. The Pennsylvania battle was only preliminary to the 
greater national battle that was rapidly approaching. 

The veterans are a cross-section of American life—that 
group of our citizens who bleed in time of war and suffer 
in times of economic depression. These were the men who 
gave the people of a State an opportunity to vote on a ques- 
tion pertaining to the rank and file of the soldiers for the 
first time since the World War, when the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars led the fight for the payment of the State bonus 
in Pennsylvania, on November 7, 1933. 

AMERICANS SHOULD READ FOREIGN SERVICE 

Great credit is due to Foreign Service, a monthly maga- 
zine published in Kansas City for the national organization 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, ably edited by Barney 
Yanofsky. Foreign Service has for years conducted an edu- 
cational campaign along these lines. There is not a better 
service men's publication in America today. 

Many posts of the American Legion, such as the great 
Bearcat Post of Minneapolis, Disabled American Veterans, 
the Bonus Expeditionary Forces, Spanish War Veterans, 
and their loyal auxiliaries joined forces with the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in a united campaign which made success 


possible. 
PAY ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES NOW 


The adjusted-service certificates now held by veterans of 
the World War represent an adjustment of the amount due 
them for their war-time services. The payment of these 
certificates would in no sense be a bonus like the million- 
dollar bonuses paid officials of large corporations. The pay 
received by our soldiers while they served during the war 
amounted to $6.30 per month after all deductions were made 
from the scanty $30 allowed them. They actually received 
about 20 cents per day, and that was all. The World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act provides for paying to the sol- 
diers the difference between their war-time pay and the pay 
received by the lowest-paid laborer who did not go to war. 

NO BOND ISSUE—NO TAXES—NO INTEREST 

Unless House bill 1 passes, this adjusted payment will not 
be received until 1945, and by that time nearly 400,000 World 
War veterans will have passed over the horizon into the great 
beyond. House bill 1 provides for immediate cash payment 
of these adjusted-service certificates. The payment will be 
made in non-interest-bearing United States notes. Four 
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million men will receive approximately $2,200,000,000, and 
this money will be scattered throughout the country. It will 
go into every State, every county, every township, every city 
block, and every home. 

WILL NOT DISTURB THE BUDGET 

This money will go to 10 times more people than if ex- 
pended for highway construction or public buildings. Con- 
sumers will have purchasing power, stimulating production 
and employment. There will be no bond issue, no increased 
taxes, no unbalanced Budget. This money will go to Ameri- 
can citizens and will be expended in America. It will pay 
debts and furnish controlled expansion of the currency. 

We do not set aside the constitutional mandate requiring 
the Congress to regulate the value of money. This bill com- 
plies with that mandate. International bankers are opposed 
to this bill, but millions of American citizens and soldiers 
will be made happy and American prosperity vigorously 
promoted. 

VETERANS ARE ENTITLED TO THEIR MONEY NOW 


Unless these adjusted-service certificates are paid now more 
than 1,000,000 unemployed veterans and another million of 
part-time employed veterans will be forced to deprive them- 
selves and their families of the necessities of life. Mean- 
while banks and the Government consume the remainder 
of their certificates by interest payment on prior loans. In 
making payment now we invoke the same principles and 
policies of government that have been invoked with others, 
including war profiteers. Payment will be a godsend to the 
Nation. 

A SOUND-MONEY PLAN 

The plan for distributing the money is the same in prin- 
ciple as the plan now allowed by national banks and advo- 
cated by the unanimous report of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee in its report on the Goldsborough bill. 
We are merely asking that a noncirculating Government 
obligation be converted into a circulating Government 
obligation. 

Consider the real bonuses coined in blood out of the World 
War. The adjusted compensation paid to railroads was 
something like $764,000,000. The adjusted compensation 
paid to corporations for profits not earned because the war 
did not last long enough was $3,000,000,000—more than the 
entire cost of the so-called “ soldiers’ bonus.” Congressman 
Jerrers, of Alabama, placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
figures to show a total adjusted compensation of about 
$8,000,000,000 to members of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the organization which is leading the fight 
against payment of the soldiers’ back pay. Eight billion dol- 
lars in bonuses for railroads and war profiteers, but not a 
cent for the defenders of the flag. 

OTHER NATIONS PAID THEIR VETERANS WITH OUR MONEY 


Every great country recognizes the debt it owes to its war 
veterans. Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Australia, 
Canada, Belgium—give their veterans some kind of adjusted 
compensation. But, while we cancel more than twelve bil- 
lions of dollars in debts owed to this country by foreign 
nations, these nations take care of their soldiers, and we 
throw our own men into the bread lines. There is plenty 
of money to discharge the obligation of the United States to 
the soldiers of America. What about the $12,000,000,000 
due from the countries of Europe? What about the huge 
salaries and bonuses received every year by the heads of the 
large corporations who profited from the war? The New 
York Times for January 2, 1934, shows that the cash divi- 
dends alone paid last year by 2,240 corporations amounted 
to over $2,385,000,000—more than enough to discharge the 
debt to the veterans, more than enough to pay the bonus, 
and remember—only 2,240 corporations made any report. 
The salaries and bonuses of officials of steel, aircraft, to- 
bacco, and mining corporations amount to millions of dol- 
lars. If we can conscript soldiers for war, we can conscript 
wealth to pay the soldiers after the war. 

SO-CALLED “ ECONOMY LEAGUE” GETS BUSY 


In the recent election in Pennsylvania, on November 7, 
1933, the veterans of that great State went to the polls and 
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talked to their enemies with votes. Chambers of commerce, 
economy leagues, and imported “ veterans’” organizations 
met a crushing defeat. The State Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the midst of the greatest American panic, passed a 
$50,000,000 bonus law without one dissenting vote in either 
house or senate. 

And how did they do it? They talked to their friends, 
the common people; and they talked to their enemies with 
votes. The Veterans of Foreign Wars instructed every vet- 
eran to take his father, mother, sister, brother, wife, and 
three or four friends to the polls. Every polling district 
was covered, and voters were personally contacted in cities 
and throughout the rural districts. With civic and com- 
mercial organizations and large newspapers thundering 
against soldier legislation, with imported organizations 
against them, the 400,000 veterans of Pennsylvania, under 
the leadership of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, marched 
to the polls with their friends and won a smashing victory. 
The Pennsylvania Legislature points the way for the Con- 
gress of the United States. What the veterans of that great 
State did can be done by the veterans of America. 

The veterans of America are interested in the adjusted- 
service certificates bill, H.R. 1, and I have been requested 
by many individuals and organizations to thank the Mem- 
bers who have signed the Lundeen petition to bring the 
motion to discharge the Ways and Means Committee from 
further consideration of H.R. 1, before the House for a vote, 
and we certainly appreciate the support we are receiving on 
the floor today. 

AN ATTACK ON THE VETERANS IS AN ATTACK ON THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

An attack is being made upon the veterans of America 
by the Economy League, by chambers of commerce, news- 
papers, and other organizations. When these organizations 
attack the veterans, they attack the great American public, 
for whoever attacks the veterans, attacks America. It is 
my belief that the payment of the adjusted-service cer- 
tificates cannot be much longer postponed. This is plainly 
and clearly shown by the bonus election in the State of 
Pennsylvania last November, about which I have just spoken. 
Pennsylvania is now getting ready to carry out the mandate 
of the voters. 

VICTORY CERTAIN 

I believe the veterans’ adjusted-service certificates bill 
will carry this House, and I believe that the veterans’ 
adjusted-service certificates bill will carry the United 
States Senate, and I feel certain that the Chief Executive 
of this Nation will join with the Members of the House and 
Senate in immediate payment of this sacred obligation to 
the men of the World War. 

LINCOLN AND ROOSEVELT 

I hope the Members of Congress will follow the advice 
of Abraham Lincoln when he said: “It is the duty of the 
country to care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow and his orphans.” I hope they will re- 
member the words of Theodore Roosevelt, who said, “ War 
veterans have a greater claim upon us than any other class 
of our citizens.” [Applause.] 

MERELY ASKING THAT FORM OF OBLIGATION BE CHANGED 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 3 minutes we will vote 

upon the question of discharging the committee. The Chair- 


man of the Committee on Ways and Means has stated to > 


you that he has no objection to it. All we are asking to do 
in this bill is to permit the veterans to exchange a non- 
circulating obligation for a circulating obligation. The 
banks of this country are permitted to take a Government 
obligation that is payable January 1, 1945, deposit it with 
the United States Treasury as collateral security, and receive 
in money the same amount in new United States currency— 
the same kind of money we are asking be issued to pay this 
debt. The only difference is they let 5 percent remain there 
as a redemption fund, and at the same time they get interest 


on the bonds that they have deposited to secure this money. | Burnham 


LET VETERANS SAME AS BANKS USE GOVERNMENT CREDIT 


So if you are going to let the large banks of the country 
use the Government's credit all the time, free of charge, as 
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they have been doing, to the extent of a hundred billion 
dollars a year, why cannot you let the veterans use that 
credit between now and 1945, without charge, to the extent 
of $2,200,000,000? That is all we are asking be done. 

Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I cannot yield. There is no new principle 
of money or the issuance of money involved in this legisla- 
tion. If this bill becomes law, United States notes, the same 
kind of money that you have in circulation today will be 
issued, and all the gold that is in the Treasury will be back 
of that money. We have more than $3,000,000,000 of gold in 
the general fund of the Treasury today, a sufficient amount 
to use as a basis for the issuance of $7,500,000,000 of addi- 
tional money and still have a 40-percent gold reserve behind 
each dollar. We only have five and a half billion dollars of 
money in actual circulation. All of it is not in circulation, 
but it is outstanding. If we will increase the circulating 
medium by $2,200,000,000, we will then have less actual 
money in circulation than we have gold in the United States 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve banks. Therefore we will 
have more than 100-percent gold coverage behind every 
dollar that is issued after this $2,200,000,000 is issued. So 
why should you not expand on our broad gold base in order 
to give the people in every nook and corner of this country 
sufficient circulating medium and this additional purchasing 
power? 

I hope you vote for this motion. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all Members 
be allowed 5 legislative days in which to extend their re- 
marks on this matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]? 

Mr, CANNON of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
I just want to say that I am wholly in accord with every- 
thing the gentleman has said. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Texas to discharge the Committee on Ways and Means from 
further consideration of the bill H.R. 1. 

Mr. SNELL and Mr, O’MALLEY asked for the yeas and 
nays. f 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 313, nays 
104, not voting 14, as follows: 


[Ron No. 101] 
YEAS—313 
Abernethy Carmichael Dickstein Fuller 
dair Carpenter, Kans, Dies Fulmer 
Adams Carpenter, Nebr. Dirksen Gambrill 
Alen Carter, Calif. Disney Gavagan 
Carter, Wyo. Ditter Gilchrist 
Arens Cartwright Dobbins Gillespie 
Arnold Cary Dockweiler Gillette 
Auf der Heide Castellow Dondero Glover 
Ayers, Mont. Celler Doughton Goldsborough 
Bailey Chapman uglass Granfield 
Bankhead Chase Doutrich Gray 
Chavez Dowell Green 
Beiter Church Doxey Greenway 
Berlin Clark, N.C. Driver Greenwood 
Black Cochran, Pa. Duffey Gregory 
lanchard Colden Duncan, Mo. Griffin 
Blanton Collins, Calif. Dunn Griswold 
Bloom Collins, Miss, Durgan, Ind, Guyer 
Boileau Colmer Eagle Haines 
Boland Condon Edmiston Hancock, N.C. 
Boylan Connery Edmonds Hart 
Brennan Connolly Eicher Hastings 
Britten Cooper, Tenn. Ellenbogen Healey 
Brooks Cox Ellzey, Miss, Henney 
Brown, Ga Cravens Eltse, Calif, Hess 
Brown, Mich. Crosby Englebright Hildebrandt 
Browning Cross, Tex. Faddis Hill, Ala. 
Brumm Crosser, Ohio Farley Hill, Knute 
Brunner Crowe Hill, Samuel B, 
Buckbee Crump Fitzgibbons Hoeppel 
Bulwinkle Cullen Fitzpatrick 3 
pe 
Busby Dear Fletcher Howard 
Cady Delaney Focht Imhoff 
Cannon, Mo. De Pri Foulkes Jacobsen 
Cannon, Wis. DeRouen Frear James 
Carden, Ky. Dickinson Frey Jeffers 
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Jenckes, Ind. McCormack Ramsay Swank desire that this bill be taken from it, I change my vote from 
Tonnes, Mint MoPariane ö — 8 “no” to “ aye.” 
Johnson. Okia. McGrath Rankin Taylor, Colo. The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Johnson, Tex, McKeown Ransley Taylor, 8.0. On motion by Mr. Bianton, a motion to reconsider the 
Johnson, W.Va. McLeod Rayburn Taylor, Tenn s 5 
3 McMillan acts Terrell, Tex. vote by which the motion was agreed to was laid on the 
a aaa Beds saeco 8 3 table. 
mey, . . * os 
Keller Maloney, La Rogers, NH Thompson, Tex. VETERANS ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 
Kelly, Nl. Mansfield Rogers, Okla. Thurston Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
62 Pontus 1 solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Kennedy, N.Y. Martin, Colo Rufin Turner state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 1) 
Kenney May e 5 to provide for controlled expansion of the currency and the 
* 3 9 eee immediate payment to veterans of the face value of their 
Kleberg Miller annin 8 ey adjusted-service certificates; and pending that motion I 
oe igan chaefer nson, Ky. should like to have some agreement as to time for general 
Kniffin Mitchell Schuetz Waldron 
Knutson MODADAN, Mont. Schulte Wallgren debate. , 
Kociaikowski Montet proe babe Mr. FISH, Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition against the 
‘opplemann ran bill 
Kram Seger Wearin s 
Kurta Mae Shallenberger 0 5 75 Mr. PATMAN, I should like to know if the gentleman 
Kvale Muldowney Shannon eideman from New York will agree that we have 30 or 40 minutes of 
0 OUD ER OAKA uiai general debate on each side, and then the bill be taken up 
po . propi woa under the general rules, and those who did not have an 
Lanze "Brien MOR opportunity to speak in general debate may have that oppor- 
Larra "Mall Wil 
Lee. Moe Omen Smith Wve, Withrow tunity under the 5-minute rule. 
Lehr Palmisano Snyder 8 Mr. FISH. I am anxious to go along with the gentleman 
eee adei Set eee as far as I can, but this is a very important matter, and I 
Lindsay Parsons Stalker Wood, Mo. think there should be at least a minimum of 1 hour on each 
aafe 5 8 . — side, 
Ludlow Pierce Strong, Tex. Zioncheck Mr. PATMAN. I hope the gentleman will agree on 45 
een 8 it minutes to the side. 
Ci e think 
MeClinte wie Sullivan ae pape one Geek eee 
NAYS—104 „ 
fact. 
e, e e, eee Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
AT Fana Darden eth A Boeta Masa that there be 2 hours’ general debate, the debate to be con- 
as Darrow 2 a fined to the bill, the time to be equally divided and con- 
n eee 1 eae ve trolled by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] and 
„ „ n A are 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
Bi Fish Martin, Mass. Sutphin 
Bland ia Martin, Oreg. Taber gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN]? 
e n er Mr. PARKS. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
1 Gifford Mili Terry, Ark. 3 ; 
Buchanan Goodwin Montague Thom to ask what would be the effect if this bill is considered 
Conne omas i 
Sane $ RENT, 82 95 under ee general rules of the House without unanimous 
Burke, Nebr. Harlan Oliver, Ala. Tobey consen 
Sros 1 Harter onver N.Y. 88 Mr. BLANTON. It will be extended over about 3 days. 
we Hartley P k bs y Mr. PARKS. I think that would be a pretty good idea. 
N Hollister Pettengill war ss The SPEAKER. In that event, any Member getting rec- 
Claiborne Holmes Peyser Whitley ognition by the Chair would be entitled to 1 hour in Com- 
Sek. ioe eee Whittington mitte of the Whole. 
Coin Lanham Reed, N.Y. Wilcox Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Mer ono ke , carom  | Teas 
e NOT VOTING—14 Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin. Yes, sir; there is objection. 
I object to it. I think that anything that is done here now 
Brown, Ey: peen Momin Dh cen erat should be done immediately. Everybody knows what is go- 
Burke, Calif. Dingell Norton Williams 
Carley, N.Y. Gasque Reid, III. ing to be done, and we should not allow this time for the 
Crowther Hamilton Sumners, Tex, purpose of Members having their names appear in the 
So the motion was agreed to. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD tomorrow morning. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin 
a pan 505 i ir. CANNON of Wisconsin. 1 reserve the objection for 
3 8 jec 
aE Me STEIN SOI nr ae SOR) the purpose of saying that I have had a petition on the 
General pairs: desk 


Mrs. Norton with Mr. Crowther. 

Mr. Carley of New York with Mr. Reid of Illinois. 

Mr. Sumners of Texas with Mr. Brown of Kentucky. 

Mr. Gasque with Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Williams with Mr. Deen. 

Mr. Burke of California with Mr. Hamilton. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, because of the statement of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means to the 
effect that his committee had not had time to consider 
this measure 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

Mr. COX. And in order to protect the organization of 
the House and permit it to function in a normal way, I 
voted “no” on the motion to discharge; but, in view of 
the fact that a majority of that committee has indicated a 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, regular order. 

Mr. SNELL. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin in- 
sist on his objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin. I will withdraw my objec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman], 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill (H.R. 1) providing for the payment of 
the veterans’ adjusted-service certificates, with Mr. Cannon 
of Missouri in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first reading of the bill was 
dispensed with. 

CAREFULLY PREPARED BILL 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope each Member of 
the House will obtain a copy of House Resolution 1 and 
read the bill over carefully. It represents the combined and 
best thought of the people in this country who have given 
this matter so much consideration for many years. 

The first bill, calling for the full and immediate payment 
of adjusted-service certificates, was filed in 1929. Since that 
time, in each session of Congress, other bills have been filed 
and have improved on the previous bills. The pending bill 
represents the best thought of the Members of Congress 
and those in this Nation who have given this matter con- 
sideration for the last 5 years. It was drawn by the legis- 
lative drafting service. The Treasury Department, 2 years 
ago, frankly informed us they were opposed to the legisla- 
tion, but would cooperate in an effort to help prepare a 
bill that could be easily administered in the event such a 
bill should be passed by Congress. The Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs assured us that he was not in favor of the 
legislation, but he would be glad to cooperate in order to 
make sure that the bill was drawn in such a way that it 
could be easily administered in the event it were enacted. 

The Members of Congress who have been sponsoring this 
legislation were consulted; the 10 members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, who sponsored it in 1932; the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery], the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Ranxny], the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Browninc], the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Jerrers], the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Vinson], the 
gentlemen from Minnesota [Mr. Bor RAU, Mr. LUNDEEN, and 
Mr. Kvare], the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHN- 
son], and other Members of the House too numerous to 
mention, were consulted about the drafting of this legis- 
lation. We believe it is the best bill that has been introduced 
along this line. We had a meeting on yesterday, attended 
by 100 Members of the House. We considered this a good 
attendance, in view of the bad weather existing. After dis- 
cussing this bill from every angle and discussing many 
amendments, we decided it could not be improved upon; and 
we are going to ask that you take the bill and pass it as you 
find it today. 

THIS MONEY WILL EQUAL TWO CROPS IN AGRICULTURAL SECTION 

I have before me a speech made on the floor February 20, 
1932. I have some extra copies here at the table. It shows 
the amount each county in the United States will receive in 
the event these certificates are paid in cash. The amount 
set opposite the name of the county represents the remain- 
der that is due and which will be paid in the event this bill 
becomes a law. It will represent at least two crops in an 
agricultural section; it will be equal to that. 

WHAT WE MUST PROVE 

I shall speak to you very frankly, as I always do when- 
ever I appear before the Ways and Means Committee in 
regard to this legislation. Unless we can prove that this 
legislation will be a benefit to the entire country first; and, 
second, that the amount is really due now and past due, we 
are not entitled to win; but, Mr. Chairman, we can prove 
that these certificates, if they are now paid, will benefit 
everybody, not just the veterans. It will place $2,200,000,000 
throughout the Nation, reaching to every nook and corner. 
It will give to 3,550,000 veterans an average amount of a 
little better than $500. It will be paid in new money, not 
in credit. 

EVERY DOLLAR WILL MEAN FROM $15 TO $45 IN BUYING POWER 

This money will go into the channels of trade in the local 
communities where it is paid to the veterans. Each dollar 
so paid will not mean just $1 to each veteran, but from 
$15 to $45 for every $1 that goes to the veteran, for it will 
circulate from 15 to 45 times in the community. Therefore, 
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it will increase the buying power of this Nation from $15 to 
$45 the next year for every $1 that is paid under the terms 
of the bill. 

Furthermore, when this $1 is used it moves along; it will 
go into your local banks and there become a basis for $10 
additional credit for each $1 that is paid. It will extend 
the credit in your community not only for veterans but will 
help everybody; and everyone here knows the need for credit 
in this country at this time. If we do not have credit facili- 
ties, we cannot have a prosperous country. 

DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

The Dallas Federal Reserve Bank has in cash and in gold 
over $100,000,000, yet it has in loans outstanding, I am told, 
just $30,000. How can the banks of the Dallas Federal Re- 
serve District properly serve the people under such condi- 
tions? The small banks and bankers of that area are get- 
ting blamed by the people when the Federal Reserve bank is 
entitled to a large share of the responsibility. Our banks 
cannot meet the credit needs of the people and industry 
without the support of the Federal Reserve banks. The Fed- 
eral Reserve banks have failed and refused to perform their 
function of extending credit at the time the people need 
credit. Therefore, it is incumbent upon the Members of this 
House to read the Constitution of the United States and see 
for themselves whose duty it is to issue money and perform 
that duty. 


SHOULD POWER TO ISSUE MONEY BE FARMED OUT? 


Do you want to farm this great privilege out to a few 
bankers and let them use the credit of this Nation free of 
charge forever, or do you want to use the credit of this 
Nation in a way which will help everybody? This is the issue 
cajin Read the Constitution; it is very plain on this 
point. 

Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. For a question only. 

Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin. I am in complete agreement 
with the gentleman’s argument. I have a petition at the 
Speaker’s desk to call in $13,000,000,000 of the tax-exempt 
bonds held by the big bankers of New York. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman knows my views on that. 

Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin. But the gentleman from 
Texas has not signed my petition. 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam in favor of bringing them all in, not 
just $13,000,000,000. We can pay the entire national debt 
with new money and not have undue inflation by raising the 
reserve requirements of banks. 


HOW BANKS GET MONEY ON GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 


Now, in regard to the use of the Government’s credit, a 
national bank belonging to the Federal Reserve System can 
deposit with that System a Government bond payable July 
1, 1945, and money will be issued against that bond. If it 
is a bond for $1,000,000, the bank can deposit that bond 
with the Government and receive $1,000,000 in new money in 
return, with the exception of 5 percent as a reserve, and he 
will get interest on the bonds, too. He is using the credit 
of this Nation free of charge and getting paid for it in 
addition. 

The adjusted-service certificates are backed by the same 
assets that are back of the Government bonds. Why not 
use the certificates for the purpose of furnishing a circu- 
lating medium? They are backed by the credit of this 
Nation. They are made payable at the same time, January 
1, 1945. The veteran should be allowed the privilege of 
depositing these obligations and receive the same considera- 
tion the bankers receive. This will save the Government 
money, because the Government will not pay the veteran 
interest annually on the collateral security deposited for the 
money. 

Therefore, if you say for argument’s sake—and I do not 
agree that it is true—that the certificates are not due until 
January 1, 1945, are you not willing for the credit of this 
Nation to be used by these veterans in a way in which it will 
help everybody, save this country a billion and a quarter in 
money between now and 1945, and in addition, save more 
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than $10,000,000 in administration expenses? Tou are per- 
mitting the bankers to use Government credit every day. 
Why should you not let the veterans do the same thing? 


HOW A BILLION AND A QUARTER DOLLARS CAN BE SAVED 


Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN, I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
Government would save a billion and a quarter dollars. I 
wish he would explain his statement in that regard. I am 
interested in the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. PATMAN. The present law provides that $112,000,000 
a year shall be put aside in a fund for the purpose of redeem- 
ing the certificates in 1945. This bill provides for the repeal 
of that part of the law. This money will not have to be 
paid, and it will save $112,000,000 in appropriations each 
year until 1945 and such additional amount as might be 
required at that time, which will certainly be a billion and a 
quarter dollars in all. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman could save $15,000,000,000 by 
using all of the national debt in exactly the same way. 

Mr.PATMAN. That is very true. Of course you would have 
to retire it; you would not want to keep that much out per- 
manently. We only have five and a half billion dollars in 
circulation now, may I say to the minority leader; and if we 
put out this $2,200,000,000, we will have less than seven and 
a half billion dollars outstanding, which is less than the 
total amount of gold held in the Treasury and by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. We will have more than 100 percent in 
our coverage. 

Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? I 
am in sympathy with the gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from Texas said that there 
are five and a half billion dollars in circulation. He means 
there are five and a half billion dollars outstanding but not 
in circulation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Theoretically in circulation. 

Mr. SABATH. But it is not in circulation. 


HOW CURRENCY MAY BE CONTROLLED 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. PATMAN. I did not yield to anyone except for the 
purpose of asking a question about this bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin. That is exactly what I am 
talking about. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin is not in order. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the theory of this bill is 
that the $2,200,000,000 will remain a part of the permanent 
circulating medium of this country. I presume we have a 
right to assume that this Nation will always be as wealthy 
and have as many people and need as much in the form 
of a circulating medium as they have today, if not more; 
therefore, there will not be a need to withdraw this money; 
but if the commodity prices should rise too high, we have 
included the same principle as is in the Goldsborough bill, 
which gives the Secretary of the Treasury the right to con- 
tract currency but not to take one dollar of this money out 
of circulation. This bill says if it is necessary for the cur- 
rency to be contracted, that the first money that shall be 
taken out shall be this borrowed money where the banks put 
up 3% in bonds under the Glass-Borah amendment and re- 
ceive in return the same amount in new money, and also 
receive interest on the bonds. We ask that that money be 
taken out of circulation first. 


DISCRETIONARY POWER TO CONTRACT 


Next we ask, if there is need for additional contraction, 
that the national-bank notes that are outstanding to the 
amount of a billion dollars or so be taken out of circulation, 
but not one dollar of this money is to be taken out of circu- 
lation. This is to remain a part of the permanent circu- 
lating medium of this Nation. The bill also provides other 
ways of contracting and adjusting the money supply, These 
powers are not compulsory; they are discretionary. 
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NO ONE WILL BE PAYING INTEREST ON THIS MONEY 

May I tell you a need for this? We have recently taken 
out of circulation a large sum in the form of gold certifi- 
cates amounting to almost a billion dollars. That money 
was in circulation. Nobody was paying interest on the 
money while it was in circulation. It has been taken out. 
We want to put more money into circulation on which no 
one will be paying interest while it is in circulation. Take 
the Federal Reserve notes, money that is issued under the 
Glass-Borah amendment and the Glass-Steagall amend- 
ment, and all these other provisions which allow the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to get money in return for bonds. Some- 
one is paying interest on every dollar of that money that is 
outstanding. We should have some circulating medium 
upon which no one is paying interest. After taking the gold 
certificates out, we only have about a billion dollars remain- 
ing in the form of United States notes and silver certificates 
upon which no one is paying interest. 


SAME KIND OF MONEY NOW IN CIRCULATION 


This bill provides that United States notes shall be issued. 
That is the same kind of money that is in circulation today. 
It will be just exactly like the money you use every day. 
It will be backed in identically the same manner as the 
present United States notes. Section 408 of title 31, a part 
of the act of March 2, 1900, shall apply to this money. This 
means that every dollar of the money that is issued will be 
backed by all the gold in the general fund of the United 
States Treasury, and we have in the general fund of the 
Treasury today $3,126,000,000. You will recall that a while 
back, in connection with revaluation, as one witness ex- 
pressed it, the Government reached out into thin air and 
drew down almost $3,000,000,000 in free gold. This money 
is in the Treasury of the United States unallocated, unen- 
cumbered, and unobligated. You can lay $2,000,000,000 
aside for the stabilization fund and still have enough re- 
maining to back this money with a 40-percent gold reserve 
and still have plenty of gold left. 

So, having the money to pay, where the debt can be paid 
without a bond issue, without increasing the taxes, without 
incurring any other obligation in any fashion, do not you 
think that we are fortunate that we can put the money 
into circulation in this manner where it can benefit every- 
body? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will yield. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. How much money have the banks 
put out? 

Mr. PATMAN. The banks are not putting out money. 
The Federal Reserve banks have failed to function, and the 
Constitution says that Congress shall issue the money and 
regulate its value. 

Mr. EAGLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. EAGLE. I will answer the gentleman from New 
York; $2,000,000,000 lie idle. One year ago, owing to the 
banking situation, they called in a billion of outstanding 
currency. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. The gentleman says that 
the Government is required to set aside $112,000,000 each 
year. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Does the gentleman know 
whether that has been done, and does not the gentleman 
think it would be better to pay the veterans $112,000,000 
each year until 1945? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; that is not the way to do it, 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Based on the present gold reserve, what 
amount of currency could be issued legally? 

Mr. PATMAN. Eight billion dollars on the gold in the 
Treasury alone, and $7,000,000,000 additional on the gold in 
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the Federal Reserve banks. If we are not going to expand 
or issue new money on the gold base, devaluation will not 
amount to anything. 3 

CASH INTO HANDS OF MASSES 

This bill will put cash money in every nook and corner of 
the Nation, into the hands of nearly 4,000,000 World War 
veterans, who will use it to purchase comforts and necessi- 
ties of life, pay debts, taxes, and otherwise place it into the 
channels of trade and production. This money will find its 
way into the banks all over the Nation and will be used as 
a reserve for the issuance of additional credit, thereby help- 
ing everybody in every community. 

IF THIS BILL IS ENACTED 

First. It will save the Government more than a billion 
dollars, or $112,000,000 a year for 12 years. 

Second. It will save the Government more than $10,000,- 
000 in administration expenses of the Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act between now and 1945. 

Third. It will pay a debt heretofore confessed by the Gov- 
ernment to the veterans for services rendered. It is no 
bonus. The term “bonus” is a misnomer. 

Fourth. It will be granting to the veterans the right to 
deposit a Government obligation and receive in return there- 
for new currency, the same right that is now enjoyed by 
Federal Reserve banks and all national banks. 

Fifth. It will prevent the veterans from losing a valuable 
equity by releasing them from the payment of compound 
interest on their loans. Veterans, who have borrowed 50 
percent under the present law, will have very little remain- 
ing in 1945. It is not right for the Government and the 
banks to consume these valuable equities by requiring the 
veterans to pay compound interest on their own money. 

Sixth. It will require no bond issue, no increase in taxes, 
no additional interest payment by the Government. The 
debt must be paid some time. Everybody will be helped if 
it is paid now. 

Seventh. The Treasury holds in the general fund $3,126,- 
000,000 in gold. It is unencumbered. This does not include 
the gold owned by the Federal Reserve banks. This is 
sufficient gold to issue $8,000,000,000 in new currency with- 
out reducing the gold reserve less than 40 percent. No 
nation on earth has ever claimed that more than a 40-per- 
cent gold reserve as a reserve for issuing money is required. 

Purchasing power must be placed in the hands of the 
masses. In this way, it can be distributed quickly without 
the possibility of graft or favoritism. It is the best plan 
that has been proposed to be used as a vehicle to convey 
additional money into the hands of those who will buy 

oods. 
s HOW OTHERS USE CREDIT OF NATION 

Under subsection 1 of section 3 of the bill, it is provided 
that the circulation privilege extended certain bonds may be 
abolished if there is too much money in circulation at any 
time. Let me explain what I mean by that. The national 
banks of the Nation are capitalized for about $1,590,000,000. 
Under the present law, these banks may deposit with the 
United States Treasury bonds bearing interest at a rate 
not in excess of 334 percent and receive in return therefor 
$1,590,000,000 in new currency, the same kind of money we 
propose to issue in this bill. The only obligation is that the 
bank will keep on deposit at the Treasury 5 percent of the 
amount of such money for redemption purposes. This places 
the Government in this idiotic position. The Government 
sells to the bank a thousand-dollar bond drawing 3%¢-per- 
cent interest, or $33.75 interest for a year. The bank imme- 
diately redeposits the bond with the same United States 
Treasury that sold it to the bank, and receives in return 
therefor $1,000 in new money. Fifty dollars of the money 
is left on deposit with the Treasury. The bank gets the use 
of the money and also gets interest on the bonds deposited. 
There is a small charge of one half of 1 percent against 
the bank for expenses in connection with the issuance and 
reissuance of the money. Therefore banks can take Gov- 
ernment obligations due in 1945 and receive new money in 
return for them, and at the same time get interest on the 
obligations. Why is it not fair to let the veteran take his 
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obligation, made payable in 1945, and receive money in a 
similar manner? There is no difference in the two obli- 
gations. They are both made payable in 1945; they are 
both backed by the credit of this Nation; they are both obli- 
gations of this Nation. Money purchased one, services pur- 
chased the other. If it is fair for the bank, it is fair for the 
veterans. The National City Bank (Mr. Mitchell’s bank) 
can obtain $124,000,000 in this way. The Chase National 
Bank (Mr. Wiggins’ bank) can obtain $148,000,000 in this 
way. Certainly banks take advantage of this opportunity. 

Under this bill, if there is too much money in circulation, 
the bank will be required to return their currency, or part 
of it, and receive their bonds in exchange, thereby taking 
a certain amount of money out of circulation. 

BLANKET MORTGAGE 

Under the present law a Federal Reserve member bank 
may deposit Government obligations, payable in 1945, or any 
other time, regardless of the amount and regardless of the 
amount of its capital stock and may receive the same amount 
in new Federal Reserve notes. These notes are new money 
and are guaranteed by the United States Government. The 
wording on each note speaks for itself. It is a blanket 
mortgage on all the property and the incomes of all the 
people in this Nation. It is enjoyed by a few at the expense 
of the many. The banks also receive interest on the Gov- 
ernment obligations while they are on deposit, but are re- 
quired to pay the rediscount rate to the Federal Reserve 
banks, which is considerably less than the interest on the 
Government bonds. [{Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
has devoted almost all his remarks to the question of infia- 
tion. It seems that his motive is not primarily solicitude 
for the veterans but that his main purpose in securing the 
discharge of this bill from the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is to embarrass the Congress 
and the President by the premature introduction of the 
subject of money. The public had understood, the veterans 
themselves had understood, that the sole object of this 
measure was to advance the payment of the bonus. To that 
object we find tied, artificially and unnecessarily, a program 
for replacing our present currency system with that of what 
is called managed currency ”, a program that ought to be 
considered quite by itself, with long and thorough discussion. 
It involves resort to printing-press money. Last Saturday 
evening over the radio I discussed the monetary situation 
with observations relating to printing-press money that may 
be pertinently repeated at this point if the House is good 
enough to give me unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, and I so request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. Through 12 months President Roosevelt has 
addressed himself to three R’s—not Reading, Riting, and 
Rithmetic, but Recovery, Relief, and Reform. 

Of relief it need here be observed only that it will have 
enormously increased the public debt and will thereby make 
sound financing more important than ever. 

Reform, however desirable it may be of itself, embroils 
the monetary situation by delaying return to prosperity. 
The evils at which it is aimed had nothing to do with cre- 
ating a world-wide depression, and their cure will do noth- 
ing toward allaying the fears that caused this depression. 
Meanwhile, by disturbing industrial practices and business 
relations, it postpones the natural readjustments demanded 
by a dislocated financial structure. When a man’s ribs are 
broken, it is no time to shake him. 

Recovery is the field where money plays important part. 
Let us see if from what has taken place in that field we 
can guess what will take place. 

The Democratic platform said: “We advocate a sound 
currency to be preserved at all hazards.” In a speech at 


Albany on the following 30th of July, Mr. Roosevelt, nomi- 
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nated for President, said: “Let us have equal courage to 


insist on a sound currency.” Just before the election, in 
November, he quoted the words of the platform, “a sound 
currency to be preserved at all hazards”, and added, “I 
have announced my unqualified acceptance of that plat- 
form.” In his inaugural message on the following 4th of 
March he said: “ There must be provision for an adequate 
but sound currency.” 

For centuries the phrase sound money has been taken 
to mean metallic money or other forms of money inter- 
changeable with metallic money at pleasure. So it was un- 
derstood by the people of the United States. 

Twelve months later we find ourselves with a currency 
consisting of paper tokens, not a dollar of which can be 
exchanged for metal of corresponding market value to be 
used for money within the borders of this country. In effect, 
we have an irredeemable paper currency. The wildest 
imagination could not conceive this to be the sound cur- 
rency the people were guaranteed. 

However strongly I may feel about whether the President 
was justified in thus reversing his position, I do not tonight 
raise that issue but would confine myself to facing the fact 
and drawing conclusions therefrom. 

The President set out to relieve the debtors of the land 
by raising prices to their level of 8 years ago so that debts 
could, on the average, be paid with buying power equal to 
that which was then borrowed. You cannot understand how 
he hoped to do it unless you get firmly in mind and keep 
constantly in mind that as money cheapens, prices rise; 
as money becomes more valuable, prices fall. Those are 
two ways of saying the same thing. If, then, the debtors 
were to be helped, somehow prices must be raised, in other 
words, money cheapened, that the farmer in debt might get 
more for his crops and the wage earner in debt get more 
for his day’s work, with which to pay off his mortgage or 
meet his note. 

The first step the President took to this end was by way 
of getting Congress to turn over to him almost complete 
power over coinage and currency, power that the Constitu- 
tion had entrusted to Congress alone and as to the right to 
delegate which there is the gravest doubt. However, facing 
the accomplished fact, observe what followed. At the Presi- 
dent’s request, Congress, by what is known as The Repudia- 
tion Bill”, helped the President take value out of the dollar 
by annulling all promises to pay gold, on the ground that 
they were contrary to public policy. Then last fall, here and 
abroad, we began buying all the gold we could, at prices 
higher than anybody else would pay. In a few weeks 
it became apparent that this was accomplishing nothing 
toward the desired end, and it seems to have been abandoned. 
Prices were refusing to rise to any material degree, save of 
those commodities artificially forced up by the workings 
of the N.R.A. and the processing tax on staple foods. So, 
again at the President’s behest, Congress a few weeks ago 
passed what is known as The Devaluation Bill”, confiscat- 
ing all the gold owned by the Federal Reserve System, 
impounding that and all other gold in the vaults of the 
Treasury, making it illegal for any citizen to have any gold 
except for the needs of foreign trade and for use in the 
arts, and making our currency irredeemable in metallic 
money of corresponding market value. 

These steps have taken us no long way toward the goal, 
namely, the price level of 1926. The President has not 
shown any intention of changing his mind about that goal. 
What further step is possible? 

I know of but one, an ancient step, one taken again and 
again and again through the centuries, that of swelling the 
volume of currency, what we call inflation. Again and 
again and again it has worked havoc, wrought ruin, destroyed 
happiness, created misery. With famine and pestilence it 
has ranked as one of the scourges of mankind. Once more 
it threatens. The House of Representatives would vote for 
it tomorrow if given the chance. It would probably get the 
approval of the Senate. 

There can no longer be any valid question about the de- 
sirable volume of cash currency. Bear in mind that there 
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are two kinds of currency. One we call cash, the money we 
carry in our pocketbooks or keep in our tills; the other we 
call credit currency, the kind that we put into the banks, and 
against which we draw checks, a kind of currency compar- 
atively new and one that is so much disregarded by the 
inflationists as to spoil most of their arguments. 

They refuse to recognize that nowadays most of the trans- 
actions of the country are conducted by the use of checks, 
92 percent of it indeed, according to the best estimates. I 
have had the curiosity to classify my own transactions in 
1933 and find just 92 percent of them were by the use of 
checks, 8 percent with cash, and there is no reason to 
suppose my own case exceptional. 

Yet even with this great change in our habits, there is out- 
standing almost exactly twice as much cash currency per 
capita as there was in 1896, the year when Bryan ran. And 
no more can be kept out than the people are willing to use. 
It is absurd to think that by legislation they can be either 
forced to carry about with them more than they find con- 
venient and safe, or to keep it in cash drawers or safes or 
hidden in their houses. No matter how you tried, whether 
by paying Government running expenses or bonds or 
bonuses, the people would carry to the banks all they do not 
need for daily use or to have on hand for emergency. 

If you cannot keep in circulation more of cash currency, 
only one other door is open, that of the bank, the institution 
that handles credit currency. In the expansion of that form 
of money we have made another step of great importance, 
also one not recognized by the inflationist. We have created 
the Federal Reserve System, which has by several fold multi- 
plied the possibilities of credit currency. We have so pro- 
vided that under normal conditions the supply of this ad- 
justs itself automatically to the needs of agriculture, indus- 
try, commerce, and all other forms of social activity. Con- 
ditions now are, to be sure, not normal, but if we catch up 
with the rest of the world, they presently will be. Enlarging 
credit beyond the need will but postpone that happy out- 
come. 

Many who are expert in these things doubt if what has 
been done will raise the price level to that of 1926, but if 
currency inflation should do that, it will be at the expense 
of wage and salary earners, for invariably wages and salaries 
rise more slowly than prices. In the Civil War period, for 
instance, when the cost of living more than doubled, wages 
rose less than one half. Furthermore, the holders of 60,- 
000,000 pass-books attesting thrift accounts will have seen 
two fifths of their buying power disappear. The value of 
120,000,000 life insurance policies will have shrunk to the 
same extent. The same thing will have happened to all pen- 
sions and veterans’ allowances. 

In the meantime all enterprise will have been checked. 
The one prime requisite for recovery is a renewal of con- 
fidence on the part of those who lead in enterprise. Until 
they know what will be the buying power of money changing 
hands upon the performance of contracts, they dare not 
plan save from day to day. By making our money ir- 
redeemable, we have made it impossible to know what is 
likely to be the buying power of dollars a month or a year 
from now. We have cut the cable that kept currency from 
doing more than rise and fall with the tides of business. The 
currency float is adrift and nobody knows where it may be 
swept by wind and flood. The cable should be replaced. 
Once more there should be a definite standard of value. 
Then farmer and manufacturer and merchant will take 
heart. Then recovery will be assured. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not followed the President of the 
United States since he turned his back on the veterans with 
war-service-connected disabilities and the Spanish War Vet- 
erans, but on this particular legislation I propose to follow 
him all the way through. On the other hand just as soon 
as the independent office bill comes before the House I pro- 
pose to vote for a full restoration of the benefits for the 
real disabled veterans and for the Federal employee. I was 
very much interested in the remarks of the gentleman from 

when he resurrected the Democratic national 
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platform. It is about time that document was brought to 
light by some Democrat for with the exception of the re- 
peal of prohibition it is difficult to find any promises or 
pledges contained in the Democratic national platform that 
have been kept. The “brain trust” has seen to it that no 
essential obligation has been fulfilled and that most every 
important commitment has been either disregarded or 
repudiated. 

It is the first speech that I have heard in recent days from 
a Democratic source that even dared to mention the exist- 
ence of such a document as the Democratic national plat- 
form. I agree with the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, that there is far more support back of this bill 
on account of the inflationary proposals and the issuance of 
printing-press and fiat money than merely the merits of 
the bill, as far as the veterans and their interests are con- 
cerned. If this bill goes through, providing for printing- 
press money in excess of $2,000,000,000, it will be the 
beginning of the wildest inflation that this country has ever 
known. Both the American Legion and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are opposed to inflation and the use of fiat 
money, and have openly declared against such unwise and 
unsound monetary policies that have always brought dis- 
aster and ruin to the wage earners in every nation that 
they have been tried. The real test in the pending bill is, 
and I know, for one, if I believed in printing-press and fiat 
money and greenback inflation, I would vote for the bill, 
because that is far more important as an issue than the 
question involved of paying the adjusted-service cer- 
tificates to the veterans at this time. If you are ready to 
start the printing presses going, and to create an enormous 
inflation that will never end, then vote for the bill. You 
might just as well pay the Army appropriations, the Navy 
appropriations, the Agricultural appropriations, in fact, all 
appropriations, by exactly the same method—by just starting 
the printing presses and calling on the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving to issue any number of billions of dollars that 
may be required to run the Federal Government and pay 
its debts. 

Mr. BUSBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I am sorry not just now. I voted for the 
adjusted-service certificate bill on two occasions. I voted 
to override the veto of two Presidents of my own party. 
I never apologized for doing it. I did it openly and ad- 
visedly, but I am opposed to this legislation primarily be- 
cause the bill does not provide any way of paying the 
bonus at this time except through the printing-press 
method. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. No. Not just now. 

Mr. BUSBY. I want to correct that printing-press 
proposition. 

Mr. FISH. I do not yield at the present time. If we are 
going to indulge in printing-press methods, I would prefer 
to pay such money to the unemployed, to the millions of 
unemployed in this country for the maintenance of their 
families. Then again, and this is no criticism upon the 
overwhelming majority of the House who will vote for the 
bill, but in view of the President’s statement that he will 
veto it, in view of the situation in the other body where 
it is doubtful that it will even pass, I regard this measure 
as a political gesture and as an attempt to kid the veterans 
into believing something is being done for them when ac- 
tually nothing is being done for them. 

I naturally assume that the Members of the House are 
voting for the bill on the merits of the proposition, but 
just the same it amounts to a political swindle, as far as 
the veterans themselves are concerned, because they are not 
going to get one red cent out of this measure, and we all 
know it, no matter how we vote, whether we vote on the 
merits of the bill or not. This is nothing but a political ride 
for the veterans and will not deceive many of them. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, and I will apologize 
openly for being a poor prophet if this bill becomes a law 
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at this session of Congress. From my experience of 14 years 
here I know that it has not a scintilla of chance of being 
enacted into law, and, therefore, it amounts to nothing more 
than a political gesture. It is just an attempt to kid the 
veterans and give them a political joy ride. If you want to 
do something for the veterans that is constructive and 
worth while and helpful, reduce the rate of interest on 
these adjusted-service certificates from 3% percent, which 
it is at the present time, down to 134 percent or maybe to 
nothing at all, so that there will be something left in these 
adjusted-service certificates when they mature or when they 
are paid off. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it not a fact that approximately 528,000 
veterans have not as yet borrowed upon their adjusted- 
compensation certificates and that those veterans are ob- 
viously not in need at the present time, and would not this 
be a better bill if it were amended to eliminate those vet- 
erans and other veterans who are not in need? Then should 
we not go further and eliminate altogether that interest 
charge, instead of reducing it? 

Mr. FISH. I think there is a great deal in what the 
gentleman says, but I am afraid the gentleman will find 
that it will be very difficult to amend the bill at all. I 
understand it is the desire of those in charge of the bill, and 
they apparently have the votes, to rush the bill through 
today after a limited amount of general debate, and I take 
it they will control the legislation, and it is unlikely that any 
amendments will go through. I can think of a half dozen 
amendments that I would like to propose myself. I could 
think of a number of amendments that, if adopted, would 
cause me to vote for the bill, striking out particularly the 
printing-press method of paying the certificates, but I do not 
believe there is a chance of getting any amendment adopted 
at all. 

Mr. RANKIN rose. 

are ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. I cannot yield to everybody. The question is 
raised, How can you pay the certificates? I would vote for 
the bill if you put on a sales tax to pay for them, but I 
know that that will not go through. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Would that be enough to pay the 
soldiers? 

Mr. FISH. It would if you adopt the amendment just 
suggested by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Young]. If you 
limit this bill to the payment of adjusted-service certificates 
to those veterans with war-service-connected disabilities and 
those with nonservice disabilities who are more than 25 
percent disabled, you could pay it, and that would cost 
approximately $300,000,000. You could provide means to 
do that in this session of Congress, but as the bill stands, 
if you vote for it, you cannot get away from the bald fact 
that you are voting for fiat money, greenbacks, and for the 
most gigantic inflation in the history of the United States. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman has just spoken for 20 minutes 
and I do not want him to take my time. 

Mr. PATMAN. I want to ask the gentleman a question 
about fiat money. 

Mr. FISH. I shall take that up later. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FISH. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he 
would vote to cancel all of the interest on these certificates. 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman that I would, and 
the reason I would do so is this: That is going pretty far, 
but the reason is that you have, by congressional action, 
reduced the dollar to 59 cents. You have reduced the value 
of these certificates at the same time from $1 to 59 cents. 
I think it would be only fair to wipe out all the interest 
payments, and the veterans back home, I am sure, would 
appreciate it a great deal more if you did something of 
that kind that is worth while and helpful than this political 
gesture that you are now indulging in. 
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Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I cannot yield to everybody. I decline to 
yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, FITZPATRICK. Will the gentleman yield for just a 
short question? 

Mr. FISH. Very well. I will yield for a short question. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. What is the purchasing power of 
the dollar today as compared with 1928? 

Mr. FISH. I cannot give the gentleman the exact figures. 
I would say that the cost of living has gone up 10 percent 
in the last few months, since you have devalued the dollar 
to 59 cents and you propose to increase it 50 percent more 
if you can. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I am asking the gentleman, what 
is the purchasing power of the dollar today as compared 
with 1928? Is it not greater today? 

Mr. FISH. Of course, I appreciate the compliment, but 
I will tell the gentleman that his party is bending every 
effort to get the purchasing power back to where it was in 
1926 under a Republican administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. FISH. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 
I have been fair with the gentleman. 

Mr. FISH. Very well. I will yield myself another minute 
to answer the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin. I have a bill to do away with 
these tax-exempt bonds, calling in $13,000,000,000 of them, 
that is on the desk, and you fellows have got “guts” 
enough to go up and sign it, and still you stand here day 
after day and talk about getting rid of these tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Mr. FISH. I should like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Who is in the majority in this House? 

Mr. CANNON of Wisconsin. The Democrats are, and 
they have not got “guts” enough to go up and sign it. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. McGuern]. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, in considering the pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificates I do not believe 
that their advance payment prior to 1945 can be justified. 
These certificates are based upon adjusted-service compen- 
sation requested by the veterans’ organizations, based upon 
$1 a day extra for home service and $1.25 a day extra for 
foreign service. The average amount due the individual 
veteran was $398; but Congress increased that 25 percent, 
making the average amount approximately $500. ‘This is 
the average amount which is actually due the veterans, 
which they requested and accepted as adjusted compensa- 
tion. It was issued in the form of a 20-year paid-up life- 
insurance policy; and the face value of the average policy 
is $1,000. So when the veteran has received one half he has 
received 25 percent more than he asked for in the first in- 
stance; and in those cases where they have borrowed on the 
policies, what has actually happened is that they have 
drawn down their principal and ceased drawing interest. 
There is no way you can touch these adjusted-service cer- 
tificates, even though it may be politically expedient to do so, 
except you do it at the expense of the people of this coun- 
try; and for my part so long as I am in Congress I do not 
intend to vote to pay in advance one dollar to any person or 
to any class of persons. I say this not only as a Member 
of Congress but also as a veteran. I say that this bonus 
agitation has been the most unfortunate thing that has be- 
fallen the veterans of the World War. [Applause.] Today 
it stands in the way of just legislation for just benefits for 
Spanish War veterans and presumptively service-connected 
World War veterans. 

With these introductory remarks, I take the position that 
there is no way we can justify a vote for the advance pay- 
ment of these certificates today. Let me consider the man- 
ner in which these certificates are going to be paid by this 
bill. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] is very 
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frank. If you pay one Government obligation with printed 
money you can pay all of them; and as I understand his 
statement he chooses to take up the outstanding Govern- 
ment bonds and pay them with non-interest-bearing cur- 
rency. All right, there is $30,000,000,000 of Government 
bonds which, added to the present $6,000,000,000 of currency, 
would give us 836,000, 000,000 of currency in circulation, or a 
600-percent inflation. Such an inflation will destroy the 
value of every wage check and of every pension check of 
war-disabled veterans, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUGIN. I cannot yield. The gentleman from 
Texas has control of the time on his own side. I suggest 
he answer in his own time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Then the gentleman does not want an 
explanation? 

Mr. McGUGIN. Yes; what was the gentleman’s state- 
ment? 

Mr. PATMAN. You change the reserve requirements of 
the banks so that they cannot loan $10 to every $1 in re- 
serve; you can, of course, take care of the element of infla- 
tion so we would have no inflation at all. 

Mr. McGUGIN. And have $36,000,000,000 in circulation? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. Pass legislation so that the 
banks cannot loan 10 to 1 but only 2 to 1. Just change 
the reserve requirements, that is all. 

Mr. McGUGIN. The gentleman from Texas is pulling a 
Houdini stunt. 

Let us discuss the payment of these adjusted-service 
certificates on the basis of need. There are some 50 or 60 
veterans in this House today drawing $8,500 a year salary. 
Are we entitled to a bonus which is based on need? Should 
we be allowed to profit by the poverty and distress of a 
part of our comrades? No. If we want to print money to 
take care of needy people and reach the greatest number 
of people, then let us print money and pay the C.W.A. debts. 
That will reach both veterans and nonveterans in need. 

It has been said we should pay the certificates in advance 
because the Government is spending money for this, that, 
and the other. Now, I want to say to my Republican 
friends: If you vote for this measure you have foreclosed 
yourself from saying one word in defense of our political 
existence today. The one real issue we have today is that 
this administration has not balanced its budget, but has 
spent money too lavishly. If we Republicans vote for this 
bill today then we stand in the position of saying that our 
criticism of this administration is not because it has spent 
$7,000,000,000 more than it has taken in, but because it 
has not spent $9,500,000,000 more than it has taken in. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LunpEEN] as much time as he desires. 
BILLIONS FOR AMERICA, NOT A DOLLAR FOR THE KINGS OF EUROPE 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Chairman, not long ago Members of 
Congress voted to give billions to the railroads, billions to 
the banks, and billions to war profiteers. There was not 
much argument about that. Not so long ago the American 
Congress voted to cancel $12,097,667,000—due America from 
Europe; that is over twelve thousand million dollars—and 
there was not so very much debate about that vote to turn 
it over to kings and foreign countries who paid large sums 
of money to their soldiers. And even now there are those 
who say we should cancel the balance of European indebted- 
ness to us, an additional $12,000,000,000. They do not hesi- 
tate on that. How can they now oppose payment to our 
soldiers? If we can turn large sums of money over to for- 
eigners and to foreign countries, we can do as much for our 
own men in America who carried the flag in time of war. 

Just now I am handed this telegram from the George R. 
Wolf Post, No. 425, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Hopkins, 
Minn. With your permission, I read it, as follows: 


Two World War veterans committed suicide in your district 
March 10. Both men overseas veterans Uving in Hopkins. Both 
funerals will be held in Hopkins on March 13. Veterans in this 
territory are not receiving consideration as promised in administra- 
tion orders on C.W.A. Thanks for your efforts. 
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Millions of men are watching our course today, and who 
shall say that those who have “ gone west” into the Great 
Beyond are not in our very midst? Let us give heed to those 
who speak to us from the open grave. 

Not long ago I heard the able and distinguished Chairman 
of the Labor Committee, Mr. Connery, from Massachusetts, 
state that 37 Spanish-American War veterans committed 
suicide in the State of Massachusetts within 30 days after 
the passage of the Economy Act. This has been going on all 
over the United States. Thousands of veterans of all wars 
have passed into the Great Beyond because of vicious, cruel, 
and inhuman legislation enacted by the Seventy-third Con- 
gress and signed by the Chief Executive. 

It is time that we listen to the cry of widows and orphans 
of men who could not bear to see them suffer cold, misery, 
and hunger—disabled men. Remember, they cannot go out 
and get a job. They were gassed in war time; their lungs 
were burned out; some of them are feeble with age and 
suffering from war-time ailments and wounds. Is there any 
justice in that? 

Now is the time to pay the adjusted-service certificates 
while these men are with us; when they can use it to pro- 
tect themselves and their families. Remember, they are 
American soldiers who wore the uniform and who faced 
the enemy on the battlefields of war. I am not going to 
have my children say that I was down here in Washington 
drawing a salary while I voted to reduce the salaries of the 
Federal employees below the point of a decent American 
standard of living, and forced poverty and misery and hun- 
ger upon my comrades of long ago. 

With your permission, I will read the wire of G. K. Bro- 
beck, legislative representative Veterans of Foreign Wars: 

Note statement of Economy League says V.F.W. not repre- 
sentative of service men. Why is Economy League silent on in- 
come-tax scandals, mail, and bank scandals. Curran's so-called 
“Economy League” group represents that part of American life 
who are living luxuriously through the depression. This is the 
opinion of half a million overseas men. 


With your permission, I will read the wire of James E. 
Van Zandt, commander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars: 


Newspapers indicate pressure being put upon Members by 
administration relative vote on bonus bill. My visit and personal 
contact with veterans in every State indicate, not only veterans, 
but general public favor immediate payment of bonus. More- 
over, the devaluation of gold makes it possible to enact so-called 
“bonus bill” without destroying monetary system. Speaking for 
World War veterans and families a vote in favor of the bonus 
means our united, strong support in coming elections. 


With the permission of the House, I will read the follow- 
ing letter from the Veterans’ of Foreign Wars dated March 


8, 1934: 
Manch 8, 1934. 

My Dear ConcressMAN: Information has come to me that you 
have lately received a letter from Mr. Henry H. Curran, who styles 
himself director of the National Economy League”, known to all 
real Americans as the “national comedy league.” This letter, I 
am informed, contained an attack upon the program of our 
organization for the immediate cash payment of the adjusted- 
service certificates. You, of course, realize that the National 
Economy League was formed by the big-business element of our 
country, who made the billions in war profits. 

In the letter written by Mr. Curran he states that the payment 
of the adjusted-service certificates is asked by only one organiza- 
tion, and we are proud to state that that organization is the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, every member of our group having had 
service on foreign soil or in hostile waters in time of actual war. 
If you will avail yourself of information which can be obtained 
from the Congressional Library you will see that the vast majority 
of the membership of the National Economy League is the type 
of American that did the cheering while the men who make up 
our organization marched away to sleep in the mud and trenches 
of a war. It is interesting also to note that the National Economy 
League, who claim they are in favor of economy in government, 
have been strangely silent on such things as income-tax evasion, 
air- and ocean-mail-contract graft, stock-market graft, and all 
other forms of governmental corruption which permits many of 
their membership to take the profit out of peace. 

Our organization represents almost half a million American 
citizens who are a cross section of the plain people of this country 
who bleed in times cf war and suffer economic distress in times 
of depression. We often wonder what this Nation might have 
been if the type of grafting, greedy interest, represented by the 
Economy League, had been in control of this Nation from the date 
of its founding. 
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Mr. Curran’s statement that the adjusted-service certificate is 
not due until 1945 is, if properly considered, an inaccuracy. All 
other war debts are paid to the contractors, shipbuilders, etc., 
as of the date of the war, but the meager certificate given the 
fighting men of this country was dated January 1, 1925, 

Very sincerely, 
James E. VAN ZANDT, 
Commander in Chief. 
THE PRESS AND THE LUNDEEN MOTION 

i For some reason or other, the great press of the country 
insists on twisting and distorting statements about the ad- 
justed-service certificates, and the battle now going on in 
Congress. 

In the issue of March 12, 1934, the New York Times, front 
page, we find the following statement, as of March 11, 1934. 
I am reading: 

Mr. Patman said he was sure he could get the 145 signatures 
necessary to bring the bill out of the Ways and Means Committee 
which it has had since the early days of this Congress. After 
this petition has been made a vote of a majority of the House is 
necessary to have the bill brought up for discussion. 


When the New York Times wrote that, they well knew 
that the Lundeen motion to discharge the Ways and Means 
Committee received its 145th signature on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary 1934, nearly 3 weeks before this statement was made, 
and yet they seek to mislead the public and give out the 
impression that we were still trying to get signatures to the 
motion to discharge the committee. 

The New York Times owes the veterans of America an 
apology for such a misstatement. The records of Congress 
will show that Ernest LUNDEEN was the author of the mo- 
tion to discharge the Ways and Means Committee from 
further consideration of H.R. 1. 

I warn the great press of America that the patience of 
the soldier boys of the United States is rapidly being ex- 
hausted with tactics such as these, and I wish to remind the 
great press of the country that the Federal employees and 
veterans’ organizations are building up a press of their own. 
They no longer need to turn to the daily press for informa- 
tion and for truth on pending legislation. 

FARMER-LABOR PLATFORM CHAMPIONS VETERANS’ CAUSE 

The Farmer-Labor platform of Minnesota declares that 
“We demand the immediate cash payment of all soldier- 
bonus claims, to be financed by the issuance of Treasury 
notes and not to be dependent upon a bond issue.” 

Remember, this plank was written by Legionnaires, 
V.F.W.’s, U.S.W.V.’s, D.A.V.’s, and members of other vet- 
erans’ organizations. Our platforms are written by farm- 
ers, workers, and veterans, and our platforms are not writ- 
ten “just to get in on.“ We mean business—don’t forget 
that. When the farmers and workers and veterans rule 
America you will have soldier justice, and a square deal for 
farmers and American labor. If you want more infor- 
mation on this subject, write the Farmer-Labor Leader, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

AMERICAN LEGION POSTS FAVOR PAYMENT 

One of the finest Legion posts in the great State of Min- 
nesota is the Minneapolis Bearcat Post, No. 504, 15 North 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. On March 9, 1934, I re- 
ceived the following letter, which I will read with your per- 
mission: 

Marcu 9, 1934. 
Hon. Ernest LUNDEEN, 
Congressman from Minnesota, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: We are enclosing some more bonus peti- 
tions which recently arrived. Like the first ones sent you, they 
represent all sections of the State, which more than proves the 
universal demand for immediate payment of the bonus in our 
State. As these are the originals and only copies which we have, 
please keep them. 

Joe Glascock, our vice commander, reported at our last meet- 
ing on his recent visit with you. Thank you for the courtesy 
shown him and for the fine work which you are doing at Wash- 
ington. The boys all send their regards and wish you continued 
success. : 

Yours very truly, 
MINNEAPOLIS Bearcat Post No. 504, 
F. H. Fournre, Commander. 

Here is one petition signed by 207 veterans from the Ameri- 
can Legion Axel Buseth Post, No, 18, Henning, Minn. I will 
read their communication: 
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FEBRUARY 2, 1934. 


Mr. F. H. FOURNTE, 
Commander Minneapolis Bearcat Post, No. 504, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dran ComeapE: I am attaching hereto quite a number of peti- 
tions that our members have solicited signatures to from the 
yoters of this village and surrounding territory. 

Due to blocking of many of our roads by snow, these petitions 
have been slow in coming in, and, in fact, there are many that 
have not been returned yet. I hope however that even though 
they are late they can and will be of use in the fight you are mak- 
ing for the immediate payment of the soldiers’ bonus. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. THO 


B. MPSON, 
Commander Axel Buseth Post, No. 18. 


Here are 538 signers on petitions, which I will read as 
follows: 

A PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE CON- 
GRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

We, the members of the Minneapolis Post, No. 504, American 
Legion, Department of Minnesota, and our friends, including busi- 
ness and professional men as well as merchants, believing that the 
restoration of buying power will increase and return to normal 
through sound revaluation of the gold dollar and generous coin- 
age of silver, making it possible to print additional money, do 
urge, petition, and sincerely pray that without delay you will 
cause the payment of the remaining balance of the veterans’ 
adjustment compensation. The money thus paid, we are positive, 
will be placed in immediate circulation, thereby creating a buying 
movement which will prove beneficial to every individual in the 
United States. 

These petitions include the Minneapolis (Minn.) Soldiers’ 
Home, Princeton (Minn.) post, Starbuck (Minn.) post, Bovey 
(Minn.) post, Edgerton (Minn.) post, Waterville (Minn.) 
post, Red Lake Falls (Minn.) post, and innumerable Legion 
posts throughout the great North Star State too numerous 
to mention, although I would be very happy to enumerate 
them if there were time and place to do so. 

I remember a statement’s going out over the country that 
the Legion was against payment of these certificates, and 
just then 870 Legion posts reported, and of these, 860 
favored the immediate payment of the adjusted-service cer- 
tificates, and only 10 posts were opposed to this measure. 
That does not look like very much opposition on the part 
of the rank and file of the legionnaires of that great 
organization. 

The national encampment of the American Legion held 
at Portland, 1932, declared for the immediate payment of 
the adjusted-service certificates, and the 1933 encampment 
held at Chicago, 1934, did not reverse that action. I am 
informed by legionnaires that this is correct. If I am 
mistaken, there are legionnaires on the floor who will cor- 
rect me. I wish to adhere to the truth, and I do not wish 
to make any misstatements. I am satisfied from traveling 
through 25 States in the last few months that the rank and 
file and the mass of the veterans of America are almost a 
unit for the payment of these certificates. Here and there 
you will find a man opposed—usually someone identified 
with big business in some way or under the lash of some 
business organization that threatens his job or position. 
There may be a few here and there who are opposed to the 
bill on principle, and we will acknowledge their right to 
oppose the bill if they see fit, but they have yet to advance 
a good argument against immediate payment of these cer- 
tificates. The best argument in favor of this bill is that the 
veterans themselves demand payment now, and almost as a 
unit state that they should have been paid on their return 
from the war in 1918 and 1919, at the same time the war 
profiteers were paid off and the war contractors were paid 
off and the railroads and the bankers and members of big 
business and war profiteers in general. 


FARMER-LABOR DELEGATION VOTES SOLID 


I am proud of the fact that the entire Farmer-Labor 
delegation in Congress HENRY ARENS, MAGNUS JOHNSON, 
PAUL JOHN KVALE, Ernest LUNDEEN, and Francis H. SHOE- 
MAKER—are voting today as one solid unit for the Lundeen 
motion to discharge the Ways and Means Committee from 
further consideration of H.R. 1 and for the immediate pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificgtes, known as the “ Pat- 
man bill.” Our record is straight on this question. We obey 
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the mandate of our platform. We came here, elected by the 
farmers, the workers, and veterans of America, and we are 
loyal to them. We are keeping faith with them. We can go 
back home, look them in the eye, and give an account of our 
vote here on these roll calls. We will continue that kind of 
a record so long as the people of Minnesota send us to 
Congress. 

We plead for an overwhelming vote in the House to- 
day—a vote that will astound the country—a vote that will 
make these newspapers and others, who have been telling 
us that we could not pass the bill, sit up and take notice. 
We want a vote here today that will exceed the two thirds 
necessary to pass the bill over a veto, if that is forthcoming. 
We want a vote here that serves notice on the Senate that 
we mean business, and that serves notice on the Executive 
that we mean business, and that serves notice on the country 
that we are keeping faith with the veterans. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrncs] as much time as he desires. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I favor this bill—com- 
monly known as the Patman bill ”—which provides for the 
immediate payment to the ex-service men of the face value 
of their adjusted-service certificates and I yoted for the 
motion to discharge the Ways and Means Committee from 
further consideration of this bill for the reason that it was 
introduced on March 9, 1933, more than a year ago, and no 
consideration has been given it by the committee, and no 
report made upon it. 

I shall vote for the bill for a number of reasons: First, I 
believe it to be an act of justice to the ex-service men be- 
cause the compensation which was given them during the 
World War was entirely inadequate, and Congress there- 
after, and on May 19, 1924, passed a bill to adjust their com- 
pensation because everyone throughout the Nation appre- 
ciated that $30 per month for service at home and $33 for 
overseas service did not at all compare with the compensa- 
tion which was paid to the men in civil life during the period 
of the World War. Instead of issuing to them adjusted- 
service certificates payable 20 years thereafter, the ex-service 
men should have been paid in cash. I have always favored 
this payment and have repeatedly so stated in public ad- 
dresses, in private interviews, and on the floor of the 
House. 

Second, I believe that the payment of these adjusted- 
service certificates now will do more to relieve the depression 
than any other act that Congress may pass at the present 
session. It would distribute approximately $2,200,000,000 to 
ex-service men, their representatives, or dependents in prac- 
tically every community throughout the Nation. This money 
would go into the channels of trade for the benefit of every- 
one. From a compilation that has been made and inserted in 
the Recorp, my State, Oklahoma,, would receive $39,822,- 
184.80, and the second congressional district, which I am 
privileged to represent, would receive $3,960,299.22. Divided 
into counties the distribution would be as follows: Adair, 
$245,244.72; Cherokee, $290,351.40; Haskell, $269,509.92; Mc- 
Intosh, $414,236.88; Muskogee, $1,103,966.88; Okmulgee, 


"$939,993.96; Sequoyah, $324,173.10; and Wagoner, $372,753.36. 


Third, the pending bill provides for controlled expansion 
of the currency and would place the additional amount of 
$2,200,000,000 in actual circulation which would be in addi- 
tion to the currency in circulation at the present time. 
These Treasury notes are made legal tender, receivable in 
payment of all debts and dues, public and private, and are 
backed by the provisions of the act of March 14, 1900, and 
section 26 of the Federal Reserve Act in the same manner 
and to the same extent as such provisions apply to the 
United States notes. 

In my judgment, the payment of these certificates through 
the issuance of the amount of additional notes will imme- 
diately affect commodity prices and result in raising the 
price of all commodities, including farm products of all 
kinds and stabilize property values, including farm lands 
and real-estate values in cities and towns. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JEerrers]. 
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Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, if these adjusted-service 
certificates can be retired at this time it will give to all 
classes of business in this Nation that new life blood—addi- 
tional money in circulation—which is certainly needed and 
needed now. At the same time, it will accomplish the 
retirement of Government paper—Government obligations— 
which must, of course, eventually be paid. The Government 
is already putting out vast sums of money, along many 
different lines, and it seems to me that there could not be 
any more equitable distribution of funds over the Nation 
than the payment of the balance of these certificates, be- 
cause we know that these certificates are now held by men 
who live in every nook and corner of the land. In this way 
we would have a great relief measure which could be fairly 
distributed to every community in the Nation without the 
possibility of graft or favoritism. To increase the general 
purchasing power of the people in this manner would carry 
us a long way on the road to recovery. Let us bear in mind 
that this money would not simply be paid to the veterans 
who are holding these certificates and stop with them, but 
all this money would very soon find its way into the chan- 
nels of trade. Every line of business imaginable would 
receive its share of the benefit. A dollar sent into any 
locality would not simply mean one dollar always, it would 
be multiplied many times over in purchasing power, because 
it would turn over from 15 to 40 times each year. So, if 
we can arrange to distribute this money through the pay- 
ment now of these certificates it seems to me that it cer- 
tainly would be in the interest of the general welfare. 

To pay off these certificates at this time, thereby increas- 
ing the purchasing power of the masses of our people and, 
at the same time, getting this Government’s obligation out 
of the way now, would mean a saving to the Government of 
more than $10,000,000 between now and 1945 in the over- 
head expenses of the administration of the Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act. 

I feel perfectly safe in making this statement, that if 
these certificates are paid off at this time, a vast majority 
of the veterans will undoubtedly put the money to good use 
by paying current debts, making payments on homes, and 
thereby preventing the actual loss of their homes, which a 
great many of these men are now facing; the purchase of 
furniture for their homes, equipment for their farms, estab- 
lishing themselves in modest business enterprises, and many 
other worthy purposes. 

The point has been raised that the balance on these cer- 
tificates is not yet due. But, let us bear in mind that these 
certificates were not issued to the veterans at the time when 
they should have been issued—when the soldiers of the 
World War received their discharges—they were not issued 
until 1925. And, be it remembered that the veterans were 
not paid one penny of interest from the time they rendered 
their services in 1917 or 1918 up to 1925, when the certificates 
were dated. 

On the other hand, the huge monopolies of the Nation, 
such as United States Steel Corporation and the American 


Aluminum Co., made claims for enormous amounts of money. 


as tax refunds, and many of these big tax-refund claims 
were granted by the Treasury Department, and in every 
such case these people, when the Government confessed its 
debt to them, got the Treasury Department to allow them 
an additional sum as interest dated back to some certain 
date during the war period and the Government paid them 
6-percent accrued interest from 1917 or 1918 up to the time 
when the claims were finally paid, and some of these im- 
mense refunds were pending up to 1932. In other words, 
they were paid 6-percent interest from the time they ren- 
dered the service. If the adjusted-service certificates had 
been issued to the soldiers as of the date of their discharge 
from the service, and if 6 percent had been figured on their 
claims back to the date of their discharge, we find that 
these certificates would have been due and payable in 1931 
instead of in 1945. So, if the Government will give to the 
veterans who gave their services during the World War for a 
mere pittance of pay the same treatment as has been given 
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to the great industrial interests which furnished war mate- 
rials and made immense profits for themselves, we can say 
with accuracy that these certificates are already due instead 
of not being due until 1945. 

There is another important angle which should be con- 
sidered; Congress has already granted a 50-percent loan 
value on these certificates, and a very large percentage of the 
veterans, hard hit by the distressing economic conditions 
that have existed during the past several years, have already 
borrowed up to 50 percent of their certificates. Now, if we 
do not find a way to pay off the balance of these certificates, 
this balance will be consumed by compound interest on what 
has been borrowed, so if the veterans are forced to wait 
until 1945 they will then find that almost nothing at all will 
be left, because by that time it will have been eaten up by 
compound interest. Certainly that. condition is not one 
which we wish to contemplate or anticipate. If that should 
be allowed to come to pass, everyone would lose, because 
there would be nothing then for the veterans to put into the 
channels of business. In other words, if the country is to 
get any benefit from the payment of the balance due on these 
certificates such payment must be made before that balance 
is eaten up by compound interest. 

The payment of these certificates would be a great prac- 
tical benefit now to these veterans, their families, and to 
every class of business people of the country, because of the 
increase in the purchasing power of the people of the Na- 
tion that would be brought about; but let me suggest that 
another result just as valuable as that, or even more so, 
would be the satisfied feeling toward their Government, for 
the protection of which they served in time of national 
peril, in the minds and hearts of our ex-service men and 
women, and I want to see that result just as much as any 
other. 

The funds to pay off this obligation will be the sound 
money backed by perfectly adequate gold reserve, the same 
as any other money which we are now using is backed by 
our gold reserve. 

For my part, I wish to say that I have been consistent 
in supporting this adjusted compensation. During the 
World War period the men and women in the service stood 
the brunt, for the protection and salvation of America— 
their homeland—and American institutions, and drew very 
small compensation for their services in comparison with 
the amounts that others were receiving for their labor, and 
for the products of their labor during the war period, so it 
was only fair that their compensation should be adjusted in 
some manner. 

In 1924, during my remarks here in this House on this 
subject, I stated: 

I am in favor of fair adjusted compensation for the ex-service 
people of our Nation as a matter of right, looking at it from the 
standpoint of merit, fairness, and justice. 

In 1932, during my remarks on this same subject, I stated: 

We are hoping for and looking forward to the return of more 
prosperous conditions; but in the meantime we sorely need, in 
every nook and corner of the land, among the rank and file of the 
people, some form of relief which will put money into circula- 
tion immediately. 

I feel now that the great need of business all over the 
Nation is that we should have as quickly as possible addi- 
tional actual money in circulation. Certainly this is true in 
my section of the country. J 

We are furnished with statistics which give us a very clear 
and understandable idea as to how this money would be put 
into circulation in every locality, however remote; and I note 
that it is estimated that the amount which would go to my 
own State of Alabama is $29,876,139.92. In the congressional 
district which I have the honor to represent, the estimated 
amount which would be put into circulation is $2,987,988.82. 
This amount of real circulating medium in my section would 
undoubtedly be the stimulant which is a vital need at this 
time. 

So let me again say, looking at this proposition from the 
same standpoint of mertt, fairness, and justice, I am of the 
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sincere and honest opinion that this matter can be right- 
fully settled only by the payment of the balance of these 
certificates. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. O'MALLEY]. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote for this 
measure because I have always believed that we should pay 
for past wars before we start into another one. The big- 
army and the big-navy crowd have come to Congress in 
the past weeks and have obtained millions of dollars in 
appropriations for the next war when we have not yet paid 
off the men who fought in the last war. And I remind my 
Republican friends that if this is fiat money—and it is no 
such thing—then every bond we have issued in this Seventy- 
third Congress is a fiat bond, and we are inflating with 
bonds at 4½ percent for the taxpayers to pay. Those who 
are against this bill and who believe that it is an inflation, 
should remember that they have voted to inflate the credit 
structure of this country by billions of dollars. It is about 
time that we get some cash money into circulation through 
the medium of the common people and not by way of bank- 
ers with bonds that compel us and generations yet unborn 
to pay interest to a privileged group for the use of our own 
money. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Cotmer] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, if I should not avail my- 
self of this opportunity which has been so graciously ex- 
tended me by my warm personal friend, Mr. Patman, of 
Texas, who is in charge of the time in the consideration of 
this bill, I should feel derelict to my convictions and to my 
constituents. I keenly regret that the limited time allotted 
for the consideration of this measure will not now permit 
me to discuss it in detail, as I should prefer to do. 

I have long entertained the view that there was an 
urgent need for the expansion of the currency by a process 
of controlled inflation on the one hand and the payment of 
a just obligation by the immediate payment of the soldiers’ 
adjusted-service certificates on the other. As a candidate for 
Congress in 1932, without being familiar with the provisions 
of the bill under consideration, known as the Patman bill, 
I advocated from every platform on which I appeared the 
very principles embodied in this bill. Believing as I do in 
the merit, justice, and expediency of this legislation in this 
crisis, with three other Members of this Congress, Mr. Par- 
man, of Texas; Mr. McCurntic, of Oklahoma; and Mr. CoN- 
NERY, of Massachusettts, I called upon the President in the 
extraordinary session and discussed the immediate payment 
of these certificates with him. Subsequently, I signed the 
petition to discharge the committee in order that the bill 
might be considered by the House. I am happy that I have 
been selected as one of the nine members who compose the 
steering committee, which was selected to guide this legis- 
lation here today. 

Mr. Chairman, the passage of this bill would mean several 
things: 

First. It would mean the payment of a just obligation to 
the boys who offered their lives as a sacrifice upon the 
altar of our country in 1917 and 1918. Certainly this is a 
small contribution to those who were offered and promised 
so much when they went into the service of their country 
at a time when their country needed their services so badly. 
Time will not permit my going into comparisons with the 
millions of dollars that were accumulated into gigantic for- 
tunes by those who profited here by not going into the 
armed services of their country. But that was not all. While 
these boys were drawing a paltry $1 a day salary for the 
hardships which they were called upon to endure, the very 
day laborer and munition worker and those who kept the 
home fires burning were drawing from $5 to $20 a day and 
at the same time being surrounded with all the conveniences 
and luxuries of civil life. 

Second. The passage of this law by the Congress would 
mean that $2,300,000,000 of new money would flow into the 
channels of trade, would increase the purchasing power of 
our citizenship, and would accomplish in a large measure 
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that which we have been hopelessly striving to do for the 
past 2 years, namely, to increase the purchasing power of 
our people, to distribute an inflated currency throughout the 
Nation, and relieve distress among our people. For I defy 
anyone to conceive of a better method for the distribution 
of an expanded currency than that provided in this piece 
of legislation. It means that every village and every metro- 
politan center from coast to coast and from the Lakes to 
the Gulf will receive its proportionate part of this $2,300,- 
000,000. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, at this point I 
desire to insert the following statistics which will reflect the 
amount of money which will be distributed to the four 
corners of my congressional district under the immediate- 
payment plan provided in this legislation. The amounts to 
be so received by the veterans in each county of my district 
are as follows: Covington, $160,499.04; Forrest, $321,628.20; 
George, $80,345.64; Greene, $113,677.92; Hancock, $121,- 
912.20; Harrison, $471,447.24; Jackson, $170,591.64; Jefferson 
Davis, $152,521.08; Jones, $443,134.56; Lamar, $137,216.64; 
Lawrence, $133,190.28; Marion, $212,777.64; Pearl River, 
$207,245.40; Perry, $87,543.96; Stone, $60,918.72; Wayne, 
$163,350.60. 

Third. The enactment of this measure into law will save 
the taxpayers of this country $122,000,000 a year for 12 
years in administrative and other overhead costs. 

Fourth. The passage of this legislation will grant a privi- 
lege to the veterans who hold the certificates long enjoyed 
by the national banks and the Federal Reserve banks—to 
receive new currency from the Government in return for a 
Government obligation. The so-called bonus certificates 
are in no sense a bonus; they are Government obligations. 

Fifth. Under this bill no new taxes are required; no bond 
issues are called for. No additional burden is placed upon 
anyone. A just and recognized obligation is paid, and paid 
now when it is sorely needed and at a time when the Gov- 
ernment is trying every conceivable theory to get money dis- 
tributed among the masses of its people. 

Sixth. The payment of these certificates now will mean 
that the 3,019,592 veterans who have already been forced to 
borrow $1,340,659,199.38 on their certificates will be paid the 
balance due them now and not lose it, as will be the case 
under the present arrangement. For it is a well-known and 
undisputed fact that the interest charged on the amount so 
borrowed will almost completely eat up the balance due on 
the principal by 1945, the date set for the payment of these 
certificates. 

Seventh. And, moreover, it means that the so-called 
“bonus ” will no longer be the football of politics that it is 
today. The issue will be once and finally settled. 

This legislation, if enacted, means a decided departure in 
the right direction from the old, antiquated, and useless 
system so long practiced in our issuance of currency. For 
this bill provides for the immediate payment of this obliga- 
tion to the holders of these certificates in United States 
notes, which shall be legal tender in payment of all debts 
and dues, public and private, and shall be receivable for 
customs, taxes, and all public dues, and, when so received, 
shall be reissued and shall not bear interest. This means, 
of course, that this money will have the same efficacy, and 
it will to all intents and purposes serve the same purpose, as 
any other currency issued by the United States Government; 
that it will have the faith and credit of the United States 
behind it. This obligation to the holders of these certifi- 
cates will be paid without the necessity of a bond issue for 
which the taxpayers of the country will be called upon to 
pay interest, that no doubt would accumulate before the 
bonds were retired to the point where they would exceed the 
principal amount of the bond issue. 

And that, my colleagues, brings us down to the only objec- 
tionable point that has been seriously raised to this legisla- 
tion—this is termed fiat money. I deny this. I challenge 
any Member of this House who considers himself an author- 
ity on the matter of currency—and I certainly do not regard 
myself as one—to point out any material difference between 
the currency provided for in this legislation and a bond issue 
of the United States Government upon which currency is 
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issued other than that the bond issue provides for interest 
to be paid by the taxpaying public and the currency provided 
for in this bill does not. The faith and credit of the United 
States are behind the bond issue, and they likewise are be- 
hind the notes provided for herein. Is there any good 
reason why the Federal Government should pay the big 
banking interests of this country millions of dollars an- 
nually for the privilege of issuing its currency? But the 
opponents of this bill argue that in passing this legislation 
we are setting a dangerous precedent and that we may issue 
too much currency. It is true that if too much currency is 
issued that it will become cheapened and that the credit and 
faith of the United States Government will be destroyed. 
But by the same argument, is it not likewise true that if 
too many interest-bearing bonds are issued the faith and 
credit of the United States will be destroyed? The rule 
applies to one as well as the other. 

Mr. Chairman and colleagues of the Seventy-third Congress, 
notwithstanding this fact and the additional fact that this 
legislation would be a substantial contribution to the recov- 
ery program of this administration, I must confess that I 
am deeply concerned and grieved at what we are informed 
is the attitude of the administration toward this legislation. 
I have the utmost confidence and the most profound respect 
for the great leader at the other end of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, the President of the United States. That confidence 
and respect border upon personal adoration on my part. 
There may be others in this Congress who have supported 
his leadership in this great national crisis more effectively 
than I have. But there is not a Member of this House who 
up until this moment has supported him more zealously 
and conscientiously and more uniformly than have I in the 
year that he has been the President and I have had the 
honor to be a Member of this Congress. I have gone down 
the line like a good soldier with him. Oftentimes this policy 
of standing by the Commander in Chief has been at the 
expense of my own opinions and almost at the sacrifice of 
my own convictions. Always I have felt that as the out- 
standing leader of the country he was entitled to my sup- 
port as a Representative of some 300,000 Mississippi citizens. 
But the time has come, because of my previous sacred com- 
mitments and because of my sincere convictions, that I 
must either follow his wishes on the one hand and thereby 
keep a perfect record of administration support, or on the 
other maintain my campaign commitments and my own 
strong, personal convictions, thereby maintaining my own 
self-respect. In this dilemma, Mr. Chairman, I must pre- 
serve the latter at all costs. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DOCKWEILER] 1 minute. 

Mr, DOCKWEILER. Mr. Chairman, I am not afraid to 
take the position I do on this bill. During my campaign 
I spoke on the radio for immediate payment of the soldiers’ 
bonus. The folks that did not like my attitude on this ques- 
tion were very frank about it and did not vote for me. 
Nevertheless, I was elected in the Sixteenth Congressional 
District. 

May I leave this thought with the members of the Com- 
mittee: I assume during these trying times we are endeay- 
oring to do something to take the economic lethargy out of 
our business world today and take it off the dead center. I 
believe that we can use this channel to put money into the 
people’s hands in order to make for new prosperity in this 
country. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to Mr. AYERS of 
Montana such time as he may desire. [Applause.] 

Mr, AYERS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I was not defi- 
nitely committed on this bill as far as my campaign was 
concerned, but a study of this bill by any man who has some 
legal training brings him to the conclusion that it is one of 
the most statesmanlike pieces of legislation we have been 
called upon to consider at this session. [Applause.] 

From every source, and every day, we hear the cry for 
more purchasing power for the masses. Great effort is be- 
ing exerted on every hand to do that. During the past 3 
years fabulous sums have been appropriated for financial, 
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insurance, and transportation institutions, with the hope 
that it would percolate downward to the masses. The de- 
sired purpose has, to a large degree, failed. To get purchas- 
ing power in the masses a start must be had with them, 
and the start must not be by way of subsidies, bonus, or 
doles. It must be in fair prices for products, honest pay for 
labor, and equal recognition of all Government obligations. 
The President is striving to bring about that end. To do 
this, I feel that we must have the silver bill, the Frazier 
bill, and a bill providing payment of the veterans’ adjusted- 
service certificates. The last mentioned of these bills is our 
instant consideration. 
THIS BILL FITS INTO RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The President has made decided progress in taking power 
from the Money Trust. No longer does it have access to the 
White House. His gold program was a solar plexus to the 
Money Trust. When the Federal Reserve banks were com- 
pelled to surrender their gold and take certificates for it 
before the devaluation order went into effect, they saw a 
profit of nearly $3,000,000,000 going into the United States 
Treasury that they had planned and expected for themselves. 

The President is waging a war on high-interest rates. He 
is using the Nation’s credit to help the farmer and home 
owner, and he is trying to rehabilitate industry. The trou- 
ble in these instances revolves around the instrumentalities 
used. He is using the Nation’s credit in the Public Works 
and Civil Works Administrations. 

Employment and purchasing power is on the increase, and 
the Government is putting up fabulous sums of money to 
keep them progressing. The enactment of the adjusted- 
service certificate bill, dollar for dollar, will do more good 
than anything else this administration can do to keep em- 
ployment and purchasing power on the increase. The 
moneys paid on the soldiers’ obligation would be free from 
favoritism, waste, or scandal. It would do more good in 
bringing purchasing power to the masses than any other 
money that has been expended. 

While the payment of these certificates, as I will directly 
show, would not disturb the Budget one penny, nor cause a 
bond issue, nor impair Government credit, yet the National 
Economy League insists that the payment should not be 
made. The league is worried about the Budget for reasons 
personal to its members and their kind, and they use it as 
a smokescreen, because they realize this money will go to 
other channels than theirs. There is nothing quite so suit- 
able to the Government’s present purpose as the immediate 
payment of these certificates. This payment would not 
create a new obligation and would discharge an existing 
one—no such features apply to any other Government spend- 
ing under the recovery program. Unlike other Government 
spending, little red tape or overhead expenditures would 
be required in this distribution. 

POLITICS NOT INVOLVED 


This is not a party measure. Neither party advocated it 
nor opposed it in their platforms. The Democratic platform 
declared for a sound-money system at all hazard. This bill 
is unqualifiedly for sound money. Many candidates in each 
party advocated and others opposed it in their individual 
capacity during the last campaign. As for me, I felt kindly 
toward the payment of these certificates, provided it could 
be done without disturbing the Budget or creating additional 
tax burdens or impairing the credit of the Nation. Now 
that I am sure the payment can be made without doing any 
of these things, I am glad to give it my unqualified support. 

This is not an administration measure, nor an antiadmin- 
istration measure, and it is not now, nor ever has been, 
political in its nature. It has heretofore been passed by a 
Democratic House and vetoed by a Republican President. 
This instant bill was introduced by a Democrat; it is being 
brought to the floor of the House by a petition of 97 Demo- 
crats, 43 Republicans, and 5 Farmer-Laborites; hence par- 
tisanship cannot be injected. 

I am not finding fault with any Members who oppose this 
bill. Every man has a right to his own opinion, but every 
man should be open to conviction by honest argument based 
upon facts. That is what I am trying to do—not finding 
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fault, just trying to convince by honest argument based 
upon actual facts. 
ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

The adjusted-service certificates are not bonus claims 
by any means. That word “ bonus” in this connection is a 
misnomer. These certificates are Government obligations 
issued for services rendered. They were arrived at by a 
committee, which, after a thorough investigation, found that 
the lowest paid unskilled laborer in the United States during 
the World War ranged from $1 to $1.25 per day more than 
the amount a private soldier received in service. After the 
facts were gathered by this committee they were put before 
Congress. It found that an equitable adjustment was e- 
essary, and that adjustment was made by Congress in allow- 
ing a soldier $1 per day for home service and $1.25 per day 
for overseas service in addition to his soldier’s pay. Pur- 
suant to that adjustment—a congressional act—these certifi- 
cates were issued. In the face of such facts, they are not 
bonus certificates, but quite the contrary. They are cer- 
tificates issued by the Government, upon authority of Con- 
gress, for services rendered. The issuing of these certificates 
is not a matter for consideration now. That is a closed deal. 

These certificates are outstanding obligations of the Gov- 
ernment. They are its bond. Uncle Sam’s name is on them. 
He has confessed a debt for services rendered, and issued 
these certificates as evidence of same. The service rendered 
was a service in line of duty with breasts bared in defense 
of country. 

MILLIONAIRES WERE MADE AT EXPENSE OF SOLDIERS 

The soldier answering the call of his country was being 
paid $30 per month, while war profiteers at home, taking ad- 
vantage of the perilous condition, were becoming million- 
aires. While these veterans, at the risk of their lives, were 
making the world safe for democracy, these home prof- 
iteers were actually robbing their Government, and, in the 
name of patriotism, they were cornering the wealth of the 
Nation—the very thing that is now threatening our destruc- 
tion. They were bringing about the present condition at 
cost of health, maimed bodies, and the very lives of the 
boys at the front. And now these same profiteers and their 
allies, under the mask of a new patriotism, and in the name 
of economy fostered by the National Economy League, which 
they have organized, are trying to prevent the payment of 
an honest Government obligation in order that they might 
reserve the Treasury money of the United States for further 
“runs” of their own. 

NATURE OF CERTIFICATES 


These certificates are 20-year endowments, issued in 1925 
and payable in 1945. The National Economy League propa- 
ganda is that if these certificates are recognized they should 
be recognized only on the basis of the veterans remitting 
what the league claims to be unearned benefits. In other 
words, their propaganda is that these certificates should be 
recognized on a 9-year basis instead of a 20-year basis. 
They urge that if the face of these certificates is paid now 
the Government will be losing and the veterans will be 
gaining the earnings on the certificates from now until 1945. 

Let us see what there is to that argument. If this bill 
passes, the Government will be taking up its own obligation, 
together with all its earnings and benefits, and holding it 
as security for the issuance of money therefor. The vet- 
erans will be getting nothing more, and the Government 
will be holding its own outstanding obligation for disposi- 
tion as it sees fit. It will not be costing the Government 
anything in the meantime and the Government will be re- 
possessing itself of all of these endowment obligations and 
benefits; therefore why should it not pay face value? 

By taking these certificates up at their face value today 
and issuing money on them we will be saving the Govern- 
ment $112,000,000 per year from now until 1945, or $1,232,- 
000,000. This is how the saving will be made: This bill re- 
peals the appropriation clauses of the original law, which 
amounts to $112,000,000 per year up to 1946, and it provides 
for taking the certificates now and issuing nonearning cer- 
tificates for them. 
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In mighty few words here is what it does: It takes non- 
circulating and earning obligations and transfers them into 
circulating and nonearning obligations. No one in the 
world is harmed or burdened and everyone is helped and 
relieved. 

The Government is issuing circulating obligations—new 
money to the banks on their noncirculating obligations— 
Government bonds. It is doing for the banks just what this 
bill proposes to do for the veterans. Yet the big banks of 
the country and their allies, the National Economy League, 
are making the biggest hollo about this bill. They are the 
ones that have been sending out the poison about this bill. 
They call it wild inflation; an orgy of promiscuous issuance 
of greenbacks, and printing-press money. They tell us a 
story of how it would cheapen money and ruin banks. To 
the person who has given this and the bank situation only 
casual thought, this propaganda is ridiculous, It is poison 
that no thinking person will take. First consider its 
source; and, second, if the money issued under this bill is 
not sound, then we have no sound money. [Applause.] 

SOUND EXPANSION IS PURPOSE OF BILL 

The terms of this bill are vastly different from what peo- 
ple generally believe them to be. A propaganda of misrep- 
resentation has been widespread to the effect that it will 
unbalance the Budget; that a bond issue will be necessary; 
that the credit of the Nation will be jeopardized and that 
fiat money will be issued. Ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, facts are quite to the contrary. Let us see what the 
bill really provides. It provides for a controlled expansion 
of the currency in the immediate payment to the veterans 
of the face value of their certificates in new currency— 
United States notes. These notes will not bear interest 
and will be lawful money of the United States and shall 
be maintained at a parity value with the standard unit of 
value fixed by law. No new principles of issuing money are 
involved. 

Such notes will be legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private, and shall be receivable for customs, taxes, 
and all public dues, and when so received shall be reissued. 
Such notes, when held by any bank association or Federal 
Reserve bank may be counted as a part of its lawful reserve. 
This is nothing new. It is only treating the holders of these 
obligations in the same way that the Government treats 
the Federal Reserve and national banks holding Govern- 
ment obligations. Now, please bear with me that we may 
understand the situation. 

EXPANSION UNDER THIS BILL IS DEFINITELY CONTROLLED 

Section 3 of the bill definitely controls the proposed ex- 
pansion of the currency. It provides that whenever the 
index numbers of the wholesale all-commodity prices rise 
above the index numbers of such prices for the years 1921 
to 1929 as computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Labor Department, the issues of currency of the United 
States shall be contracted so as to maintain such index num- 
bers at the wholesale all-commodity level for the years 1921 
to 1929. 

This is to be done, first, by the abolishment of the circu- 
lation privilege extended to certain bonds of the United 
States; second, termination of the issuance and re-issuance 
of national bank circulating notes; third, termination of the 
issuance and re-issuance of Federal Reserve notes secured by 
direct obligations of the United States; fourth, termination 
of the issuance and re-issuance of Federal Reserve notes 
secured only by gold or gold certificates; fifth, termination 
of the issuance and re-issuance of Federal Reserve notes 
secured by private paper and which are not issued in direct 
benefit of commerce, industry, or agriculture. 

Therefore, the cry of dangerous expansion is only imag- 
inary. It is absolutely and definitely controlled by this legis- 
lation. 

VETERANS TO HAVE SAME RIGHTS AS BANKS 

If this bill passes, the veterans holding these Government 
obligations will have the same rights as a bank holding 
Government obligations. The veterans may deposit their 
Government obligation—their certificates—and receive cur- 
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rency therefor. This is the same right that is now enjoyed 
by the national banks and by the Federal Reserve. The 
national banks of the country are capitalized for approxi- 
mately $1,159,000,000. These banks may deposit with the 
United States Treasury bonds which they have purchased 
from the Government, bearing at the rate of 336 percent 
and receive in return therefor $1,590,000,000 in new cur- 
rency. The only obligation on the part of the banks is that 
they keep on deposit in the Treasury 5 percent of the amount 
of such money for redemption purposes. 

To ascertain the position of the banks and the Govern- 
ment, let me illustrate a transaction. The Government sells 
to a bank a $1,000 bond upon which it pays the bank 33% 
percent interest—$33.75 annually. The bank immediately 
redeposits the bond with the United States Treasury and 
receives $1,000 in new money. It gets its money back right 
now, except 5 percent, or $50, which is left on deposit with 
the Treasury. The bank gets $950 for immediate use and 
once each year it also gets interest on the $1,000 bond de- 
posited. In other words it gets from the Government 95 
percent of its money back and it also gets 33g-percent in- 
terest on the $1,000. There is a small charge, one half of 
1 percent, against the bank for expenses in connection with 
the issuance and reissuance of the money. And then, when 
the bond is paid, it gets the balance of its $50 back. 

The solution of this proposition is that the bank gets 
back its $1,000 plus $28.75 per annum, which is the 33% 
percent less one half of 1 percent retained for expenses, and 
in the meantime has the $950, which it can loan at such 
rate of interest as it sees fit, or it can take it back to the 
Treasury and reinvest it in other bonds under like circum- 
stances, Therefore banks can take Government obligations 
due in 1945 and receive new money in return for them and 
have the use of it from now until 1945, and in addition 
thereto they can clip the coupons on the bonds, all at the 
outlay of only one half of 1 percent. 

The Federal Reserve does the same thing as the national 
banks in the way of depositing Government bonds with the 
Treasury and getting new money issued on them, except 
that it is paid 4% percent interest instead of 33g percent 
as the national banks are paid. That is using Government 
credit to a fare-you-well. 

Just think of the endless chain these banks can work. 
They may take the new money in each instance and loan it 
out at such rate as they see fit, or they may buy more 
bonds again and again and again. That system of buying 
bonds and depositing them for currency is the greatest sys- 
tem of pyramiding ever invented. That is what takes the 
money out of circulation. That is why the banks nowadays 
show “Government bonds” in their footing instead of 
“loans.” Under the independent banking system the money 
would get into circulation and would show up as loans in- 
stead of bonds. 

FEDERAL RESERVE HAS BEEN DIVERTED FROM ORIGINAL PURPOSE 

The Federal Reserve went into effect December 1913. It 
was intended to decentralize money and credit and to ex- 
tend sufficient credit to commerce, industry, and agricul- 
ture. The Government does not own any stock in these 
banks. It is all privately owned. It is supported by Gov- 
ernment credit and was organized as a nonprofit institution 
for the purposes I have just mentioned. It was never 
intended that the System would use Government bonds for 
private gain. 

The System is authorized to issue money—Federal Reserve 
notes. This is a privilege that no other group enjoys. It 
does not agree to redeem its money, the Federal Reserve 
notes, but the United States Treasury, the people of this 
Nation, agree to redeem them. Therefore those notes are a 
blanketed mortgage on all American property. 

The paid-up stock of the Federal Reserve banks is 
$160,000,000. Upon that investment they have done as much 
as $100,000,000,000 of business a year. Just think of it, a 
hundred thousand million dollar business on an investment 
of $160,000,000. Such volume of business just cannot be 
done on that investment. It is done on Uncle Sam’s credit, 
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and while they are using his credit they are being paid by 
him for using it. To me that is a bank bonus. 

These things could not be done under the original Federal 
Reserve Act, but they have been brought about by perfect- 
ing amendments or by emergency amendments so that the 
5 Reserve is receiving benefits never intended by the 
act. 

BUDGET NOT DISTURBED NOR DEBT INCREASED BY VETERANS’ ACT 


While this system of bond selling and issuance of money 
to the banks is going on, surely it is not legitimate argument 
to say that the adjusted-service certificates should not be 
paid by taking them now and issuing money therefor. The 
poison peddlers tell us that it will necessitate another bond 
issue, that it will make additional interest payments by the 
Government, that it will increase taxes, and, in short, that 
it will impair the credit of the United States. This argu- 
ment can usually be traced back to the war profiteers and 
to the influence of Wall Street banks. They urge that it is 
all right to issue money to the banks on Government obliga- 
tions but insist that it is not right to issue money to the 
veterans on Government obligations. They are blowing hot 
and cold on the same subject at the same time. Why, they 
even say that money issued under this bill would be fiat 
money. Now, let us analyze their argument in that respect. 


NEW MONEY UNDER THIS BILL WILL BE EXPANSION ON GOLD BASIS 


The Treasury is holding, according to the report I obtained 
from the Treasury Department Saturday morning, March 10, 
1934, actual gold in the general fund to the extent of $3,947,- 
633,356.83 unassigned and unencumbered. This does not 
include any gold which has been earmarked for any purpose. 
This general fund gold is sufficient to issue seven and one 
half billion dollars of money. Neither this Nation nor any 
other nation on earth has ever claimed that more than 40- 
percent reserve as a reserve for issuing money is required. 
Therefore, this money may be backed with gold, and we will 
still have gold enough to back two and one half times more 
money. 

It is admitted by all that we must have some new life 
pumped into the channels of trade. Today we have a half 
million dollars less in circulation than we had on January 1. 
Currency must be expanded and prohibition of centraliza- 
tion must go into effect. We can do only one thing at a 
time. This proposition of controlled expansion on a legiti- 
mate gold basis is before us today. Let us take it and stop 
trying to lift ourselves by our own bootstraps. 


VETERANS’ MONEY WILL GET TO WORK 


If this bill passes, then the veteran who has not negotiated 
a loan on his certificate will be permitted to secure the full 
amount in cash, and those who have made loans on their 
certificates will receive the difference between face value and 
the loan. 

It must be an admitted fact that this payment will fit into 
and materially aid in the recovery program. It would put 
purchasing power in the hands of the masses to the extent 
of $2,203,000,000, and this money will reach every nook and 
corner of the land. It will go to more than 3,500,000 vet- 
erans. It will pay debts, taxes, and in many instances will 
save homes and property that otherwise must be sacrificed. 
This money will go to the very places where it will get to 
work. It will be a real step toward getting the purchasing 
power in the hands of the masses, the very thing for which 
everyone is crying. 

NUMBER OF CERTIFICATES AND AMOUNTS 


On January 1, 1934, there were 3,545,284 service certificates 
outstanding of the total face value of $3,543,981,515. There 
has been borrowed from the Government on these certifi- 
cates the total sum of $1,340,659,199, leaving a balance, in 
round numbers, of $2,203,000,000 payable on the certificates. 

We are now spending billions in trying to put more pur- 
chasing power in the masses, and I am sure that, dollar for 
dollar, none of these vast sums, with the exception of that 
spent by the C.W.A., is getting within cannon range of the 
purchasing power this certificate money will have. 
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The far-reaching significance of the money to be issued 
on these certificates and the good that it will do is empha- 
sized when we consider how generally the veterans are dis- 
tributed. It will go to every county in the United States; 
$11,423,022 will go to the State of Montana. The 39 counties 
in my district will receive $6,960,826.50, and it will be distrib- 
uted as follows: 

Big Horn, $181,528.75; Blaine, $191,377.50; Carbon, $267,- 
133.75; Carter, $87,890; Cascade, $874,352.50; Chouteau, $183,- 
493.75; Custer, $283,892.50; Daniels, $118,001.25; Dawson, 
$209,971.25; Fallon, $97,070; Fergus, $351,283.75; Garfield, 
$90,355; Glacier, $112,561.25; Golden Valley, $45,177.50; Hill, 
$292,718.75; Judith Basin, $111,307.50; Liberty, $46,707.50; 
McCone, $101,787.50; Meagher, $48,280; Musselshell, $153,- 
892.50; Park, $232,092.50; Petroleum, $43,456.25; Phillips, 
$174,420; Pondera, $147,985; Powder River, $83,066.25; 
Prairie, $83,746.25; Richland, $204,701.25; Roosevelt, $226,- 
780; Rosebud, $156,123.25; Sheridan, $209,716.25; Stillwater, 
$132,876.25; Sweet Grass, $83,810; Teton, $128,945; Toole, 
$142,672.50; Treasure, $32,296.25; Valley, $237,596.25; Wheat- 
land, $79,780.75; Wibaux, 858,798.75; Yellowstone, $650,181.25. 

TREAT VETERANS SAME AS BANKS 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is it not fair to let the veterans take 
their obligations, made payable in 1945, and receive money 
in similar manner as the banks have received and are re- 
ceiving on the Government obligations they hold? They are 
both Government obligations and they are both made pay- 
able in 1945, and they are both backed in the same way— 
by the credit of this Nation. Money purchased one of the 
obligations, and service, at the hazard of life, purchased the 
other. Surely we are not going to put money ahead of such 
service. [{Applause.] 

WHAT TWO BANKS ALONE CAN DO 

The National City Bank of New York is permitted under 
existing law to have money issued to it from the Treasury, 
under the circumstances I have related, to the extent of 
$124,000,000, and the Chase National Bank of New York is 
likewise permitted to get an issue to the extent of $148,000,- 
000. By reinvestment in Treasury bonds and by the system 
of pyramiding these banks can make fabulous profits from 
Government credit alone. Undoubtedly they do make such 
profits, for the Senate Investigating Committee last week, 
under the Costigan resolution, developed that W. W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the governing board of the Chase National 
Bank, drew a salary of $151,744 for the year ending June 30, 
1933. C. S. McCain, chairman of the board of directors of 
the same bank for the same year, drew a salary of $128,488. 
Seven other officials of the same bank received salaries from 
$54,000 to $90,000, and 63 vice presidents of the same bank 
were listed at salaries from $11,500 to $40,500 for the same 
year. And, remember, this was the year which included the 
bank holiday and was the year in which the banks were 
supposed to have been hardest hit. 

IN FACE OF FACTS SHALL WE SAY “NO” TO VETERANS? 

In the face of these facts and conditions is it fair to say 
that the veterans’ obligations shall be refused, and at the 
same time let the banks, by working double, treble, or quad- 
ruple shifts, have money issued and reissued to them? The 
way the banks are overworking this matter it seems we 
should see General Johnson and have a code made for them. 


FIAT MONEY ARGUMENT HAS BEEN ANSWERED 


Mr. Chairman, the fiat money argument has gone up in 
smoke. The money to be issued under this bill is not fiat 
money. Every time fiat money is argued against this bill 
by its opponents the bank money hits them in the face, and 
since they know that the bank money is not fiat money, 
then surely the money issued under this bill will not be fiat 
money. 

The proponents of this bill are accused of proffering class 
legislation, and of efforts to create discriminatory legisla- 
tion, and favoritism of one class over others. In face of the 
facts, just the opposite is true. If this bill does not pass 
then we are on record as having class legislation in favor 
of the banks, and we have discriminated against the vet- 
erans in favor of banks. Are we going to say to the banks, 
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“Come on, we will issue new money to you on Government 
obligations, upon which we will continue to pay you inter- 
est” and at the same time and in the same breath and 
upon like obligations say to the veterans “ Go hence; we are 
not interested in you”? And are we going to say to the 
great masses of this country that we are not going to ex- 
pand the currency for anyone but the banks and then only 
in such manner as they alone may benefit? No, no, no, Mr. 
Chairman, that will never do. It is unfair, it is unjust, 
and it is un-American. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr, Dickinson] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I voted for this or a 
similar measure 2 years ago. I joined in the minority report 
of the Ways and Means Committee that then brought the 
bill to the House, and I voted for it when it passed the 
House 2 years ago. I voted for the consideration of this 
bill today and I am ready and will vote for its passage when 
it comes up for a vote after debate. [Applause.] 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr, BROWN of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I have just 
this morning returned from my home in Kentucky. I 
started 1 hour behind the C. & O. train and drove for 200 
miles in order to catch that train. I ran out of gas 5 miles 
out of Ashland, Ky., and walked those 5 miles, getting there 
just barely in time to catch the back end of the train to get 
here to do something that is not easy to do. However, I 
consider it my duty. 

May I say to the gentlemen of this House that in my 
immediate family every member who was big enough to go 
to war went. One of them was wounded three times in the 
war. It is my opinion that while there is a noisy minority 
among the ex-service men who make a big fuss about this 
matter that the ex-service men of this country who went 
to war do not want us to embarrass their leader’s program 
in a time of peace. I recognize that I am hopelessly in the 
minority today. I recognize that the gentlemen on this side 
of the House are going to vote against me, and I grant them 
the right to see the matter in the way they do. I only ask 
that I may be indulged here 3 or 4 minutes to express to you 
the way the thing appears to me. 

Last year we chose a leader, not in a time of war but in a 
time that is more important than a time of war. The war 
of today has caused more deaths than the World War did. 
The people of this country chose Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
He tells you that this country cannot pay the bonus at this 
time. I hope that the time will come during this adminis- 
tration when our leader will work out a way in which this 
country may pay the certificates of those out of work or in 
need. 

May I say to the gentleman from Texas that if the people 
had wanted him for their leader they would have placed 
him at the head of the Democratic ticket and he would be 
President today instead of the man who sits in the White 
House at the present time. The President has stated that 
this is not the time. I may say that I am going to follow 
the leader in this instance, the man in the White House, and 
I do not care if it cuts my throat, politically. That should 
be of no consideration. There are many Members who have 
pledged on this measure and, of course, they must vote for 
it, but, as the gentleman from New York has ably said, the 
thing that brings this measure on the floor of the House 
today is a political impulse. There is hardly an individual 
on the floor of this House who expects to see this made a 
law at this session. We are only going to hold out a piece 
of bait in order to get the veterans’ vote this summer. There 
is no use kidding ourselves. We are all candidates. The 
great commoner once said that candidates are cowards. We 
are going to vote today for something we know is not going 
to become law. With no intention of impugning the motive 
of any Member, we are going to hold out a little bait in order 
to buy some veterans votes. I do not believe in buying votes 
at any time, and I certainly do not believe in taking the 
taxpayers’ money and using it to buy votes with. I do not 
believe that we as Members of the House should hide behind 
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the President and place the burden on him of vetoing a 
measure that will bring some enmity from the veterans, but 
that we should stand up like good soldiers and say, as our 
leader says, it cannot be done now. If they shoot me down 
because of my attitude, all right; but we are engaged in a 
war today to determine whether or not we will conquer the 
forces of depression. Our leader in the White House says 
to the soldiers: “This is the line of attack.” Another 
leader comes along and says, “No, no. Let us go in a dif- 
ferent direction.” 

Another says, No, no; that is not the way, take a dif- 
ferent direction.” I want to ask you if we were in a war 
today do you think we could win it if one leader said, “ Go 
this way ”, and another said, Go that way ”? 

This is the time to choose your leadership. If you think 
the man in the White House is the one to lead us out, fol- 
low him, but if you are seeking your own political fortunes, 
if you choose to follow another leader in another direction, 
then you have that to do. I say in all friendship and fair- 
ness to the gentleman from Texas, because I like him, that 
I am not going with him today. I know I am taking the 
unpopular side, the side that will lose me some votes, but this 
country will not be hurt if some of us are missing next year. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WE MAN] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of 
deputizing the powers of Congress to the President or any 
other man. We Members of Congress were elected to legis- 
late, and I propose to do it. We find the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Brown] today saying that he will follow 
the President of the United States, when 10 days ago he 
led a revolt against the President of the United States. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. No; the gentleman refused to yield to 
me. I am not one of those men who talks one way and votes 
another. I do not talk against a gag rule and then vote 
for it. When I talk against a gag rule, I vote against it. 
A week ago the gentleman from Kentucky voted to give 
the Federal Reserve banks the privilege of depositing their 
bonds and receive cash therefor at a price of 30 cents for 
every thousand dollars, so secured, and at the same time 
paying 3 to 4 percent in interest to the bankers on the same 
bonds for which they had received cash. If I had voted 
for such a bill, I would not condemn one who voted to pay 
the adjusted-service certificates to the soldiers or the vet- 
erans who served in the war among the slime and dirt and 
the lousy conditions that they were forced to go through. 
And still some people think they can frighten this Congress 
not to do what they think is their honest duty. 

For my part I am going to vote in the future as I have 
in the past and I hope you gentlemen will do the same. 
(Applause.] 

I am losing confidence in these legislative acrobats who, 
for the purpose of the Recorp, make speeches on the princi- 
ples involved in legislation one moment and then the next 
moment do a back flipflop and vote against their previously 
expressed convictions. And their only alibi is that someone 
high in the councils told them to do so. It is much easier 
to follow the dictates of any group in power, and go 
marching down the aisle of present approbation, if you 
want to curry favor or are afraid of your patronage. Con- 
gress has its duty to perform, and that is to legislate hon- 
estly, following its own convictions of right and wrong, 
to be unafraid of any outside influences, not to be a rubber 
stamp for anyone, and to keep faith with the people who 
sent them to Congress. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I have no criti- 
cism to offer of any Member who differs with me. In my 
association with my colleagues on this side of the aisle since 
March last, I have been profoundly impressed with the fact 
that all of us have seemed to be in agreement that our 
country was moving upward out of the sloughs of depression 
under the leadership of a great President with a vision, 
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courage, and mind competent to create programs that have 
commanded and deserved the support of Congress and of 
the people and which have resulted in a working Govern- 
ment, not in a house divided. No one can deny the greatest 
asset our Nation has today is the wide-spread confidence 
which our people have in the President, who in so many 
ways has shown how willing and ready he is to devote 
his energy—and life, if need be—to the proposition of help- 
ing the common man. Who can doubt that the real reason 
why today he enjoys so fully the confidence of the country, 
irrespective of party lines, is that all classes of our people 
have been convinced of his sincerity, his courage, and his 
sympathy, and recognize how earnestly he desires to be of 
helpful service to the common man? [Applause.] 

It is unfortunate that today, whether conscious of it or 
not, large numbers of my colleagues on this side of the 
aisle seem unwilling to lend him that hearty support which 
he well deserves and should have in reference to a matter 
on which he declared his position in his campaign for 
the Presidency and has repeated only recently in a letter 
to the Speaker of this House. Remember we are still in 
the midst of a national crisis, and the one thing that may 
have saved us from the dire and bitter experience of other 
countries has been the confidence that the ordinary common 
citizen has in our President’s matchless leadership. It is a 
mistake now to refuse to follow that leadership. You 
thereby detract from the confidence that this side of the 
aisle has rightly expressed in the President. This country 
for its task ahead requires a patriotism and loyalty undi- 
minished and constant to our chieftain, if under his leader- 
ship we are to succeed in bringing back a new prosperity— 
not a prosperity under which the rich are rich and the poor 
are poor, but one which every American can share. I 
plead with you, my colleagues, not to do anything that 
might tend to minimize or impair the confidence that the 
American people have in him. No one can tell how far- 
reaching in its baneful influences would be a vote cast by 
you today which could be interpreted as a lack of confidence 
in the leadership of the President in this time of national 
emergency. [Applause.] 

The The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Lozrer] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I favor the enactment of 
the pending bill H.R. 1, which provides for the cash pay- 
ment of adjusted-service certificates. No one will chal- 
lenge my loyalty to President Roosevelt and his adminis- 
tration. I have whole-heartedly supported each and every 
one of his forward-looking, epoch-marking, history-making 
measures, and this I will continue to do. 

For our great President I have a profound respect, an 
unfeigned affection, and among his many admirable quali- 
ties are his intellectual integrity, robust sincerity, broad 
catholicity, tolerance of opinion, and the charity by which 
he judges the motives, actions, and sincerity of his fellow- 
men. I do not believe our President has applied or seeks 
to apply any species of pressure or coercion to force Mem- 
bers of the Congress to oppose legislation, which they believe 
to be wise, wholesome, and expedient, or to effect legislation 
they consider unsound, unwise, and inexpedient. Nor do I 
believe that the President would seek to apply disciplinary 
measures to Members of the House or Senate who may dif- 
fer with him on this or any other public problem. 

The President’s greatness, broadness, and tolerance are 
reflected in his generous estimates of other men’s virtues, 
good qualities, and sincerity of purpose. I am sure he would 
not have the Members of this House surrender their honest 
convictions in reference to important legislation, or expect 
us to “crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, where thrift 
may follow fawning.” 

I believe the President would have Congress exercise its 
constitutional prerogatives and its Members vote in har- 
mony with their convictions and deliberate judgment and 
act as becomes faithful public servants in the discharge of 
important, and at times embarrassing, public duties. 
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There is no instance where the President has shown a 
disposition to force Members of Congress to register his de- 
crees at the expense or in disregard of their honest convic- 
tions. So fair and just is the President in appraising the 
motives and good faith of others that methinks he always 
keeps a corner in his big brain open and free, where he 
makes room for the opinions of his friends with which he 
may not be in accord, for in every tolerant mind the honest 
opinions of others may find an hospitable asylum and fair 
consideration. 

Perhaps there is a striking difference of opinion between 
the President and this House as to the wisdom of the pend- 
ing legislation. Unquestionably, the President is actuated 
by lofty ideals and a high sense of duty, and I do not be- 
lieve that he will question the sincerity and good faith of 
the Members of the House and Senate who may favor this 
legislation. I believe this bill embodies a sound public 
policy, and its enactment will materially hasten our na- 
tional recovery. This bill was introduced more than a year 
ago and referred to Ways and Means Committee, where 
it has since been pigeonholed. I believed that those who 
favored this legislation were entitled to have it considered, 
and as the committee had not had hearings or reported the 
bill to the House, I was one of the 145 Members who signed 
a petition discharging the committee and bringing the bill 
on the floor of the House for consideration. 

I concede there are strong arguments both in favor of 
and against the immediate cash payment of the adjusted- 
compensation certificates. The term “bonus” is a mis- 
nomer. The Government never issued any bonus certifi- 
cates, but did issue “ adjusted-compensation certificates 
that represent an actual debt due from the United States to 
the World War veterans, and which certificates represent 
the difference between what the soldiers received while in 
the service and the amount the Government afterward found 
they were entitled to. 

By legislative and Executive action the Government has 
solemnly admitted its indebtedness to the ex-service man, 
but instead of settling this debt with cash as all other obli- 
gations have been settled, the Government, by the Adjusted 
Compensation Act, arbitrarily said to the veterans, “ The 
Government is indebted to you, but you must wait 20 years 
for a settlement.” The Government made no such settle- 
ment with any of its other creditors, and now many deserv- 
ing veterans who have been caught between the upper and 
nether millstones of the depression need and should be paid 
whatever sum the Government owes them, and such pay- 
ment would not only discharge an admitted obligation but 
would relieve millions now in distress and tremendously im- 
prove business and economic conditions. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of such payment 
is that it will undoubtedly result in an expansion of our 
currency and put an additional $2,000,000,000 in circulation, 
which will aid in our national recovery, increase commodity 
prices, and augment the purchasing power of the masses. 

Our currency cannot be expanded by the Government’s 
issuing more money, if as soon as that money is issued it is 
turned over to the great banking institutions and locked up 
in their vaults. The circulating medium of a nation is not 
measured by the amount of money that the Government has 
issued, but by the amount that is actually in circulation. 
Our currency would not in reality be expanded if we should 
issue $10,000,000,000 of new money, if we allow the bankers 
to lock it up and keep it out of circulation. 

Money, to be of substantial value to the people, must 
circulate freely in the channels of trade and commercce, and 
it performs no useful function if it is idle and frozen in the 
banks. By sympathetic administration of the provisions of 
the so-called “ bonus bill”, the expansion flowing from its 
enactment would be gradual and controlled, thereby avoid- 
ing any serious shock to our financial or economic structures. 

I do not believe in fiat or printing-press money, but 
no student of financial and economic conditions will deny 
that there is too little money in actual circulation. The 
money paid veterans under this act would go directly into 
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circulation and would substantially increase our stock of 
money available for the use of the people. 

Every community in America will be immediately bene- 
fited by the cash payment of these adjusted-service certifi- 
cates, which will not only enable the veterans to support 
their families during this period of unprecedented depres- 
sion, but will permit them to pay their store bills, and dis- 
charge other obligations created when times were more 
prosperous. The retail merchant, the doctor, the dentist, 
the “butcher, the baker, and candlestick maker”, and 
practically every other person in a community will either 
directly or indirectly be benefited by the cash payment of 
these adjusted-service certificates. 

Money is to business, commerce, and industry what blood 
is to the human body. Science tells us that the weight of 
the blood in a healthy man is approximately one fifth of 
his total weight. If blood does not circulate through the 
veins and arteries, disease and death are inevitable. By a 
normal circulation nutrition and life are carried to the tissue, 
bones, hair, nails, brain, nerves, and other component parts 
of the body. If the blood is unduly concentrated in any 
part of the body, disease is as certain as that night follows 
day. So by the same token, if money, the blood of business 
and commerce, is concentrated in a few great cities and 
locked up in stone, steel, and concrete yaults, it does not 
and cannot serve the purpose for which money is created. 

The issue of nine or ten billion dollars’ worth of Govern- 
ment bonds would not necessarily mean a substantial in- 
crease in our circulating medium; and in view of the uni- 
versally admitted fact that there should be a reasonable 
and controlled expansion of our currency, I fail to see 
how the addition of $2,000,000,000 to our circulating medium 
could cause even a ripple in our financial system or threaten 
the stability of our financial structure. 

When the bonus was last considered by Congress, condi- 
tions were very different than those which now prevail. At 
that time the American people were demanding a drastic 
reduction in Government expenditures, and under that 
policy delay in the cash payment of the bonus could be, and 
in my opinion was, justified. Then the slogan throughout 
the Nation was, Reduce Government expenditures, econ- 
omize, economize, economize! ” 

At that time the American people looked with horror on 
any proposal that in one fell swoop would have added 
$2,000,000,000 to our national debt. We had not then formed 
the habit of issuing seven or eight billion dollars of bonds 
in 1 year, and at that time an overwhelming majority of the 
American people, in all stations and walks of life, honestly 
and sincerely believed that the enactment of the bonus bill 
would unbalance our Budget and impair our national credit 
to such an extent as to imperil, if not destroy, our entire 
financial and economic structures. 

But several months ago this policy of limited Government 
expenditures was reversed, and the Nation entered on a far- 
flung, Nation-wide, seemingly prodigal but nevertheless wise 
and prudent program for the expenditure of seven or eight 
billion dollars, and the adoption by the Government of this 
almost unlimited spending program, in my deliberate opin- 
ion, justifies the immediate cash payment of its legal obliga- 
tions to the veterans of the World War, and more liberal, 
generous, and equitably adjusted payments to veterans of 
all wars and their dependents. If in any particular H.R. 
No. 1, the bonus bill, goes too far, its provision may now be 
amended by the House. 

I think we would be justified in delaying the payment to 
veterans who are rich and who do not need their adjusted 
compensation. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN]. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, on several occasions today 
an appeal has been made to stand by the President, and 
also the suggestion has just been made by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Brown] and one or two others on the 
other side of the aisle that a vote today is but an idle gesture, 
because this bill will never become law. 
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Mr. Chairman, there never has been a time since the 
armistice was signed when the American war veteran would 
have been more justified in the payment of his 
adjusted-compensation certificate than he is at the present 
moment, when millions of dollars, yes, billions, are being 
withdrawn from the Federal Treasury for loan or for grant 
on so-called Public Works” and “Civil Works” projects, 
which in many cases have little if any value. Money has 
been literally shoveled into power projects, railroad improve- 
ments, socialistic farm theories, gifts of hundreds of millions 
of dollars to political subdivisions in States for public works 
of questionable value, and now comes a report that Uncle 
Sam is making a gift of a million dollars to the Virgin 
Islands for the manufacture of rum as a means of providing 
employment for the people down there. 

Surely no one can blame the war veteran for styling him- 
self “the forgotten man.” He has been forgotten by the 
present administration, and from the best information ob- 
tainable he will continue to be the forgotten man, because 
I am informed that Democratic Members generally will vote 
for the Patman bill with the more or less secret under- 
standing that they will later vote to support the President 
in his veto of this bill. In other words, you Democrats are 
willing to throw sand into the eyes of the ex-service man 
by making him believe that you favor the bill. 

If you gentlemen on that side of the aisle think that the 
World War veteran is a dummy or a nit-wit you are badly 
mistaken, because they will be the first ones to see through 
your vote, which cannot be smoke-screened by a Presidential 
veto. If you are sincerely in favor of the Patman bill, you 
will vote for it now and you will vote for it despite a Presi- 
dential veto, but this I am told is not your intention. 

I have always contended that a great majority of the 
war veterans have looked upon economy in government as an 
ideal thing with real merit, and if economy had to be prac- 
ticed generally they were willing to do their bit as they 
did in 1917. 

The Economy Act was the first big step toward a balanced 
Budget. The frightful wrongs which it did to certain war 
veterans have since been partially corrected. As an economy 
act, it was the first, last, and only economy measure pre- 
sented by the present administration, and, on the contrary, 
it has been followed by the most extravagant legislation in the 
history of our Government. Real economy has been thrown 
to the winds and every new socialistic scheme for putting 
money into circulation and the Government into autocratic 
power, has been resorted to. Then came the frank declara- 
tion of President Roosevelt that there would be a $7,000,000,- 
000 deficit in the Budget this year brought about by the 
extravagant use of Federal money in every possible walk of 
life, which startled the country. 

Corporations, banks, insurance companies, railroads, cities, 
counties, and States are permitted to borrow millions from 
Uncle Sam on advantageous terms, and in many instances 
an outright grant of 30 percent of the amount borrowed from 
the Treasury will be presented to the borrower and his 
cause. This rain of dollars has helped the veteran little, 
excepting where he has managed to find employment under 
its expenditure. Never once has the present administration 
offered to expedite the payment of its debt to the war vet- 
eran, which was definitely agreed upon nearly 10 years ago 
in the shape of an adjusted-compensation certificate, the 
payment of which will fall due in 1945. 

It is true that this definite indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment does not mature until 1945; but as it is an acknowl- 
edged debt whose final payment is positive, it would appear 
to be good, sound business sense to pay it now while the 
Government is offering extensive relief in every other direc- 
tion and in most instances where no direct or immediate 
obligation exists excepting for the emergency laws passed 
under the Roosevelt dictation. The money paid to veterans 
now while they can use it to very great advantage will not 
have to be paid to them out of the Treasury 10 years from 
now, when many of them may not have use for it at all, or 
prior to which time their certificates may be taken up by 
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which makes the present administration a squanderer of 
public funds in one direction upon the theory of putting a 
lot of money into circulation, and being a literal miser in 
another direction where the distribution of public money 
would find a very much wider and more beneficial general 
circulation. 

This so-called “ bonus bill” does not provide for an arbi- 
trary expenditure from the Treasury, but, on the contrary, 
it provides for the payment of an obligation under a specific 
contract with a World War veteran. The ultimate payment 
of that contract by the Federal Government is just as certain 
and just as equitable as the payments by Uncle Sam on a 
contract for the construction of a warship, a Federal build- 
ing, or a power project. The slight difference being that the 
time clause in the veteran’s contract has not yet been en- 
tirely consumed. 

I cannot help but recall that when the President himself 
addressed some 5,000 representatives of the principal Ameri- 
can industries at their big N.R.A. code meeting last Monday 
he particularly emphasized “ humanity’s needs“, and he was 
roundly applauded when he said: 

Never again will we permit the social conditions which permitted 
the vast sections of our population to exist in an un-American 
way, which permitted a maldistribution of wealth and of power. 

Mr. Chairman, I call to the attention of the House that 
many hundreds of thousands of war veterans are today liy- 
ing in an un-American way, while a maldistribution of 
wealth from the Federal Treasury is caring for millions less 
deserving. 

At that meeting the President repeatedly laid emphasis 
upon improving the purchasing power of the consumer, the 
so-called ‘“small-salaried” consumer, who purchases two 
thirds of all the products of field and factory of the 
United States. They are the ones who keep the farmer, the 
baker, the butcher, and the manufacturer of practically 
everything alive. They are the ones who would be reached 
immediately by the passage of the bill now before the House, 
and their newly acquired wealth would filter into every 
channel of commercial and industrial life. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I decline to yield to anyone. 

Mr. Chairman, the time is most propitious for the payment 
of this national debt. I will not refer to it as a debt of 
honor; it is more than that, it is a definite and fixed charge 
against the Government to which the Government volun- 
tarily agreed. It should be paid now for humanity's 
needs ”, as the President so aptly applied those two words. 

The payment of the soldiers’ bonus will go far toward 
promoting immediate recovery and lessening unemployment. 
It will go farther than the mere expenditure of the amount 
of money involved, because of its fine psychological effect 
upon those hundreds of thousands of men when they receive 
their check from the Government. It will make them feel 
that the Government has as much interest in their rehabili- 
tation as it has in the reconstruction of the industries, the 
railroads, the banks, and other facilities which go to make 
up our daily life. It will make them realize that while their 
Government is leaning backward to be of assistance to 
humanity’s needs, the man who leaned forward in 1917 
and 1918 will also be benefited. [Applause.] Not by a 
gift, not by a grant, not by a loan out of the Federal Treas- 
ury, but by the premature payment of a debt which would 
have to be met at a later date. Surely this is no great 
national sacrifice. This is no great governmental charity 
nor is it something that the Government can take great 
credit for. It is but an act of justice when compared with 
what the Government is doing in every other direction in the 
interest of national recovery. 

Mr. Chairman, we are about to advance hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in order that our manufacturers may sell 
their goods in Russia and at the same time we will provide 
credit for Russians who desire to do business in the United 
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States. I now predict that our Russian endeavors will go 
up in smoke and will ultimately prove of interest and profit 
only to Russia. Surely these millions could be better used 
at home. This is but one of the many socialistic schemes 
which have been foisted upon our people by the “brain 
trusters” surrounding the President. The almost daily 
socialistic utterances of presidential advisers in and out of 
his Cabinet, would fill volumes, and yet the man who was 
drafted into an unpopular war which the world now realizes 
has been fought in vain, is completely forgotten because the 
amount due him is not yet due. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. BRITTEN] has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLanton] as much time as he desires. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, every man of character 
will keep his promises. No man who is reliable will break 
a solemn pledge. Throughout my life I have kept my prom- 
ises. I have never broken a solemn pledge. 

We, who were in Congress during the war, have some 
burdens upon our shoulders not resting at this time upon 
those who came later. We caused our soldiers to don uni- 
forms and go to France. We gave them certain assurances 
when they were embarking on camouflaged ships, with their 
destination unknown. We told them we would care for 
them. We told them that nothing would be too good for 
them when they came back. I was one of those who made 
this pledge to them years before President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt ever thought of the White House. I have given 
them my pledge that I would help pass a law that would 
pay to them their adjusted-compensation certificates. 
Under circumstances now existing I cannot break that 
pledge. Our President would have no respect for a Demo- 
crat who would treat his pledge as a scrap of paper. 

This is not a bonus. It is not a gift. It is not a gratuity. 
It is a debt of honor. While these soldiers were in France, 
and during the time they were readjusting themselves after 
returning, this Government paid to its 600,000 Government 
employees who remained at home, and who worked in safe, 
convenient, pleasant surroundings, first a bonus of $120, then 
a bonus of $240, then another bonus of $240, and then a re- 
classification act in 1923 that materially increased all, and 
doubled, and even trebled some salaries. 

When we voted to allow these adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates, I then insisted that they should be paid in cash. 
But I was outvoted. Everybody else was paid in cash. Con- 
tractors became rich with their 10 percent plus contracts. 
Railroads received stupendous sums from the Government. 
Bankers used the Government credit free of charge, and 
received many subsidies. We gave billions of dollars in 
discounts and debt cancelations to foreign governments, who 
passed such benefits on to their soldiers at the expense of 
our own. We had money for everybody except our own 
patriots in uniform. When we finally agreed to add to their 
paltry pay of $31 per month the magnificent sum of $1 per 
day for service in the United States and $1.25 per day for 
foreign service, Congress could not pay them in cash but 
had to give them this “I O U” due in 1945. It was out- 
rageous. It was inexcusable. It was damnable. 

I voted in the previous Congress to pay these adjusted- 
service certificates in cash. I favored passing such bill over 
the President’s veto. But it was killed in the Senate. I 
voted to allow them to borrow as much as 50 percent of 
these certificates. I have told them that I would vote for 
the present bill. And I intend to do it. 

With only two exceptions, I have given our President my 
loyal, active support in all his plans and policies. I voted 
against bringing back the saloons. I am voting for this bill 
now. On both such propositions I have been definitely 
pledged to my constituents. I was thus pledged long before 
our President became a national candidate and long before 
the last national Democratic platform was written. Our 
President would have contempt for me now if I had broken 
such pledges. 

On Friday, February 16, 1934, our colleague who is the 
author of this bill, H.R. 1 [Mr. Parman], went to the White 
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House and advised the President's secretary that unless it 
would disrupt the President's financial plans and policies 
he intended to sign the motion to discharge the committee, 
respecting this bill, on the succeeding Tuesday. Up to that 
time I had helped Mr. Parman and others to keep down 
this motion to discharge until we had some assurance that 
we could pass the bill. Not one word did Mr. Parman hear 
from the President. The President did not advise him that 
this bill would interfere with his financial program. So on 
Tuesday, February 20, 1934, Mr. Param signed said motion 
to discharge, and right next to his signature I signed it, 
and later came the report that the President would not ap- 
prove it, but that came too late, for in less than 30 min- 
utes thereafter the full 145 Members had signed the motion 
to discharge, and the bill, H.R. 1, automatically went upon 
the Calendar, to be called up today under our discharge 
rule. 

Immediately after signing the discharge rule on February 
20, 1934, I took the floor and made the following statement 
regarding the matter: 

Together with my friend and colleague from Texas [Mr. 
Parman] I have signed the petition to discharge the com- 
mittee, and to bring the Patman bill, H.R. No. 1, before 
the House for passage, which bill provides for paying these 
adjusted-service certificates in cash. I believe that this is 
a debt of honor, and should be paid immediately by our 
Government, 

Thus far the President has been silent on his attitude 
respecting this matter. He has sent no recommendation to 
Congress. If he had, I would comply with his request. But 
on last Friday our colleague [Mr. Patman] went to the White 
House and advised the President’s secretary of his intention 
to take this action today, and no word came to him from the 
President indicating a desire for the bill not to come up. 

If, when this bill comes up for consideration on March 12, 
the President should notify us that it is against his plans 
and policies, and that it would disrupt his financial program, 
and he asks us not to pass it at this time, I would respond 
immediately to his wishes and would vote against the bill. 

I realized full well that an emergent crisis might arise 
when it would become my duty as a loyal American to grant 
an appeal from the White House, and that such an appeal 
would relieve me temporarily from fulfilling my promise and 
pledge; and I then plainly stated that if the President should 
notify us that it would “ disrupt his financial program ” that 
I would patriotically respond. But he has not so notified us. 
He has not said it would “disrupt finances.” All he has 
said is that he will veto the bill. That is a President’s pre- 
rogative; and it is the prerogative of Congress to override 
his veto, if it thinks the circumstances warrant it. 

In reply to questions asked me by my distinguished friend 
from New York [Mr. Frs] and others, I have said that if 
the President asserted this bill would disrupt finances, and 
he asked us not to pass it at this time, I would patriotically 
respond to his appeal. But the President has never at any 
time said that the passage of this bill would destroy the eco- 
nomic structure of this Government. He has not said it, 
because he could not truthfully say it. We all who are 
posted here know that it will not destroy the economic struc- 
ture of this Government. We could not make such a decla- 
ration truthfully to our constituents back home. They would 
laugh at us. They know how billions have been spent; and 
all of you here who have served with me know just how hard 
it has been for me to back this administration while such 
billions are being spent. But I have backed it. I am a loyal 
Democrat. 

I believe in our President. I know that he is sincere. I 
know that he is earnest. I know that he is able and effi- 
cient. I know that he is honest and dependable. I have 
confidence in him. And he has confidence in us. He knows 
we are sincere. He knows we are honest. He knows we 
are backing him on all his economic plans whether we 
approve of them or not, because we want him to have a 
chance to put his plans into execution. No political party 
has ever given more cordial, unstinted support to, or had 
more faith and confidence in, their President than we 
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Democrats of this Congress have given to and had in Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. And he is too honest to tell 
us that this bill will disrupt finances. [Applause.] 

I want to ask my friend from Texas in charge of this bill 
to grant me some more time. 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield 1 additional minute to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am surprised, Mr. Chairman, that our 
good friends, the Republican leaders on the other side of 
the aisle, who, with crocodile tears in their eyes, have been 
crying here for the soldiers for weeks, should oppose this 
bill. Their leaders, like Mr. SNELL, the Republican floor 
leader, and almost the entire delegation from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Treapway, Mrs. Rocers, Mr. GIFFORD, Mr. TINK- 
HAM, Mr. MarTIN, and Mr. Luce, all of them voting against 
this soldiers’ bill; then there is their great chief, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Darrow], the leader of their 
Republican steering committee; and Mr. TABER, of New York, 
and Mr. Mares, of Michigan, and Mr. Breck, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Fisu, of New York, all stalwart Republican 
leaders here, and all authorized spokesmen for the Repub- 
lican Party, now knifing the soldiers of this country by their 
votes against this bill. [Applause.] I am surprised at 
them. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. How can they do it? Do not their 
hearts function? Now is the time to come to the aid of the 
soldiers. If you are a friend of the soldier, vote for their 
bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Branton] has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this bill 
because I believe the only way to bring this country back 
to the place it is entitled to in the sun is to go down the 
line with governmental economy. I do not believe we can 
do it unless we balance the Budget. If we go through with 
this and go through with the rest of the extravagance pro- 
gram of the President, which will result in a deficit of 
almost $8,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 1934, the only way 
we can establish the credit of this Government without 
wildcat inflation, in my opinion, is by a tremendous income 
tax of 10 percent on incomes from $1,000 up to $10,000, and 
20 percent, at least, from there on, and by the imposition 
of a straight sales tax, without any exemption, of at least 
2 percent. I do not believe this House has the courage to 
put on the tax that it needs to put on to save the credit of 
America, if we are going to pass such things as this. 

Another thing: This bill carries with it the power of in- 
flation. [Applause.] You know it carries the power of 
inflation. [Applause.] But what will inflation do to the 
veteran? ‘You will not dare go home and face the wounded 
and the disabled veteran who is drawing a pension or com- 
pensation after you have voted for this bill. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I cannot yield. 

If we have this wildcat inflation, it will reduce the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar to such an extent that your vet- 
eran may get half as much compensation or half as much 
pension as he is now receiving, and he may get only 10 
percent as much. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. It is perfectly apparent that you do not 
realize what you are doing. You dare not face the situa- 
tion by either putting on a tax to pay the bill, or by telling 
the truth to your veterans back home, after you cut their 
pensions, cut their compensation anywhere from 50 to 90 
percent, and the same thing with the salaries of employees 
of the Government, and the same thing with the working- 
man who works in your factory back home. That is what 
this bill will do. Let us try and use a little common sense. 
We want to do what is fair by the veteran. We want to do 
what we ought to do in the line of giving him a decent 
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chance and decent compensation, but let us not do things 
that will destroy everything that you have done for him 
and everything you might do for him. Let us stop right 
here and vote this bill down and do things right. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back 1 minute. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. GLover] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I am glad we have the 
chance today to vote for the payment of the soldiers’ ad- 
justed certificate. It is a debt the Governmert has recog- 
nized that it is justly due the soldier and should have been 
paid a long time ago instead of waiting until 1945, when 
many of them will be gone to their future home where there 
is no war. These boys were called by the Government into 
service by the selective draft law. They had nothing to do 
with bringing on the war. War was declared by Congress 
when we were attacked by another nation, and these brave 
boys went at the call of their country and many of them 
today sleep in Flanders Field in a far-away country to 
await the resurrection morning. We can do justice to those 
living. We said to them when they were going away, Go 
boys, be brave, and justice will be done by you in the home- 
land.” Many of them came home with the loss of limb, 
many who lost their health, some gassed, and injured in a 
way that we have not time to describe. The boy who was 
best fitted for service was taken, and the one who had some 
physical defect was left at home. I remember of one case 
that illustrates what I want to say. Two boys of the same 
family went to the place for examination to see if they were 
fit for service. One of them was perfect and was chosen 
for service and mustered into service and was carried over- 
seas, the other had a slight physical defect; he was not 
taken but went to camp and worked for $8 per day, while 
the one who was physically perfect served as a private at $30 
per month. This bill will do simple justice to the soldier 
boy. It will put cash into every nook and corner of the 
United States. It will put into my State, the State of Ar- 
kansas, the sum of $25,369,313.76. It is figured out and 
placed in the Record just what each county in the United 
States would receive from this fund. I will give you the 
figures as to the 12 counties in the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Arkansas that I have the honor to represent to 
show you what each county will receive, and is as follows: 
Arkansas County, $305,064; Cleveland, $174,337.92; Dallas, 
$200,699.28; Desha, $298,415.52; Drew, $272,615.04; Garland, 
$492,904.08; Grant, $134,529.12; Hot Spring, $247,676.40; Jef- 
ferson, $877,626.72; Lincoln, $277,020; Lonoke, $461,823.12; 
Saline, $214,228.80. This amount of money would go into 
circulation at once, and the boys could pay their bills at the 
bank, the store, pay out a home, or buy one. There is noth- 
ing I know of that would help to get the country back to 
prosperity quicker than to pass this bill. It is paying that 
much the Government now owes instead of using it for some 
purpose that will not get results. 

This bill is nothing more or less than paying a just debt 
with controlled expansion of our money about $2,200,- 
000,000. We now have in the Treasury and in the Reserve 
banks nearly seven and a half billions of dollars in gild. We 
only have $11,000,000,000 of gold in the world. The way we 
are now getting it we will soon have it all. We have now 
around $3,500,000,000 in gold that is free gold. We have 
only about $5,000,000,000 of money issued on the gold we 
have. In other words, this amount can be issued now and 
have 100 percent of gold back of every dollar of it. Why 
do the big banks and big interests fight the payment of the 
bonus? Because it is to be paid in money and not in bonds 
bearing interest as they would like to have it. I venture 
that if someone would propose to pay this off by issuing 
interest-bearing bonds, they would be for it. I hope to see 
a constitutional amendment soon to prevent the issuing of 
interest-bearing nontaxable bonds. We are now paying 
$760,000,000 per year interest when we should not be paying 
one cent of it. We have a right to call these bonds and pay 
them off in legal-tender money, and that should be done 
as quickly as possible. The cost of the amount to be ex- 
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pended to carry on the administration of this fund as it is 
now carried will in the 10 years this will have to run—if 
not paid off now—be, as I figure it, around one and a 
third billions of dollars. Nearly enough saved to pay this 
off now. I can see no good or sound reason for deferring it 
longer, and I am glad to have the opportunity of voting to 
pay it off now and save expenses to the Government, re- 
store business, and do justice to the soldier. We hope our 
Nation will never be plunged into war again. We have 
loaned money to other nations, and they have paid their 
soldiers, and we ask ours to wait until 1945. Is that right? 
I answer, “No!” We paid our soldiers a pittance even with 
the service-adjusted certificate. If our Nation should be 
forced to call the boys back into service again to defend 
our country, I wonder if the first question they ask would 
not be, When are you going to pay us for the last war we 
fought and won for you? [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Brermann]. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield to any- 
one in my loyalty to the man who now is suffering because, 
during the time of the country’s need he served in the 
Army or in the Navy; nor do I yield in my loyalty to his 
widow or to his fatherless children. But this bill is not for 
them. We have heard talk about them and talk about 
the men who suffered in the trenches. This bill is not for 
them except incidentally. This is a blanket appropriation 
for all the four and one half million veterans who survived 
that war. 

It is well to bear in mind that this is only a gesture. 
Without casting any aspersions on men who are going to 
vote for it, everyone in this House knows it stands no chance 
of becoming law. The signing of the petition was a gesture; 
the vote this morning was a gesture; the vote on this propo- 
sition today will be a gesture. The bill never can become 
a law. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. How does the gentleman know that? 

Mr. TRUAX. Who is the authority for it? 

Mr. BIERMANN. From a better authority than either of 
the gentlemen who have just interrupted me. 

Mr. TRUAX. I ask the gentleman to name his authority. 

Mr. BIERMANN. This bill cannot possibly become a law; 
that is a sure thing; but if it did become a law, what would 
be its effect? 

In 1925 there was a very definite contract made with the 
veterans of this country, a contract as definite as one could 
be made with the veterans’ organizations. That contract 
was to pay the veterans $1 per day for each day of service 
in this country and $1.25 per day for each day of service 
in foreign countries; then to add 25 percent to that and 
consider the whole as a one-payment endowment insurance 
policy, due in 1945. If I were the director of an insurance 
company which had outstanding several million endowment 
policies due in 1945, and I voted to pay them in full 11 
years ahead of maturity, I would feel recreant to my trust 
as a director of that company. And tcday I would feel, 
if I voted for this bill to pay these insurance policies 11 
years ahead of time, without any discount, that I would 
be unfaithful to the trust placed in me as a Congressman 
of the United States. 

Of course, the easiest thing, perhaps the politically ex- 
pedient thing, would be to vote for this measure; but, as the 
gentleman from Kentucky says, if we do not do the expedient 
thing, if we make a political error in voting against it, I 
would a great deal rather cast my vote the way my con- 
science dictates than to vote for the measure on the ground 
of political expediency. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SapatH] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to no one in my loyalty and admi- 
ration for our great President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
has displayed supreme courage, determination, and ability 
in bringing our country back to normalcy. That cannot be 
justly denied by anybody. I am pleased that it is and has 
been my good fortune to cooperate with him and work for 
his entire program. However, in 1932, realizing the unfor- 
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tunate situation that the 4,000,000 ex-service men were 
thrown into by Republican misrule, I joined with a few 
others to advocate the immediate payment of the adjusted- 
compensation certificates. 

In 1929 under the Republican administration, the Ameri- 
can people were drained and milked dry, which brought 
about the closing of thousands of banks and many more 
thousands of industrial plants, throwing and keeping out of 
employment approximately 15,000,000 persons. These con- 
ditions brought about centralization of our money and de- 
struction of our credits. I felt then, and I feel now, that by 
the cash payment with Government notes of the adjusted- 
compensation certificates, if this bill is enacted, first, it will 
save the Government more than a billion dollars, or 
$112,000,000 a year for 12 years. 

Second, it will save the Government more than $10,000,000 
in administration expenses of the Adjusted Compensation 
Act between now and 1945. 

Third, it will pay a debt heretofore confessed by the Gov- 
ernment to the veterans for services rendered. It is no 
bonus. The term “ bonus” is a misnomer. 

Fourth, it will be granting to the veterans the right to 
deposit a Government obligation and receive in return there- 
for new currency, the same right that is now enjoyed by 
Federal Reserve banks and all national banks. 

Fifth, it will prevent the veterans from losing a valuable 
equity by releasing them from the payment of compound 
interest on their loans. Veterans who have borrowed 50 
percent under the present law will have very little remaining 
in 1945. It is not right for the Government and the banks 
to consume these valuable equities by requiring the veterans 
to pay compound interest on their own money. 

Sixth, it will require no bond issue, no increase in taxes, 
no additional interest payment by the Government. The 
debt must be paid sometime. Everybody will be helped if 
it is paid now. 

Seventh, the Treasury holds in the general fund $3,140,- 
000,000 in gold. It is unencumbered. This does not include 
the gold owned by the Federal Reserve banks. This is suffi- 
cient gold to issue $8,000,000,000 in new currency without 
reducing the gold reserve less than 40 percent. No nation 
on earth has ever claimed that more than a 40-percent gold 
reserve as a reserve for issuing money is required. If it is 
desired to back this money with gold, it will be very con- 
venient to do so, although it is unnecessary. 

Purchasing power must be placed in the hands of the 
masses. In this way it can be distributed quickly without 
the possibility of graft or favoritism. It is the best plan 
that has been proposed to be used as a vehicle to convey 
additional money into the hands of those who will buy goods. 

It would place in immediate circulation approximately 
$2,000,000,000; and although conditions are improving, the 
credits are still frozen and money is hard to obtain. There- 
fore, I feel that the conditions still justify and demand the 
paying of these certificates and putting this amount of cur- 
rency into circulation. This will not only aid the several 
million ex-service men but will be of general aid and bless- 
ing to others, enabling them to pay their debts to the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestickmaker and, most of all, 
to pay their rent to enable them to keep a roof over their 
heads and will materially aid the business of the Nation, 
It will create employment and in addition will add to the 
things we have already done to turn the wheels of commerce. 
CApplause.] 

Some of our Republican and Democratic friends claim 
that the money to be issued under this bill will be fiat money, 
but this I deny. It will be as good currency as the money 
in circulation today, as we have enough gold in the Treasury 
to issue not only $2,000,000,000 for this purpose but an addi- 
tional $2,000,000,000, and we will still have an unallocated 
gold reserve. 

In my State we have about 246,000-holders of these cer- 
tificates, and in my county (Cook) at least 120,000. There- 
fore, the amount of money that would be paid if the bill 
becomes law to the ex-service men, according to statistics, 
will be close to $85,000,000, and about $7,000,000 to the boys 
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in my own district. In view of the fact that the majority 
of them have been out of employment for 2 and 3 years, 
I feel that it can be and will be used and that the need is 
much greater now than it possibly can be in 1945. 

The paying of this bonus at this time will not cost the 
Government—in fact, it will save the Government—money. 
Of course, the bankers and the war profiteers are opposed 
to this legislation, but they are at all times against legisla- 
tion that will help the masses. 

It is charged that not all the ex-service men have bor- 
rowed money against their certificates. Not all, I admit, 
but out of a total of 3,545,000, 3,019,582 have done so, leav- 
ing only a small number who have not borrowed. 

I very much regret that this bill has not the approval of 
the President; still I feel honor-bound to support and vote 
for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I sought to ask a ques- 
tion of the two gentlemen who spoke a moment ago. I now 
change it to an observation, 

The President of the United States has said publicly that 
if he can be right 75 percent of the time, he should be satis- 
fied. He will be the last person to unfairly criticize Mem- 
bers of this body who honestly differ with him on this 
measure. He respects always an honest conviction. I be- 
lieve this afternoon we might well ponder the proposition 
that he might change his mind upon this issue and that 
while today he stands against it, yet tomorrow his opposi- 
tion may be changed to approval. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. Apams] 1 minute. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, in 1 minute, the time 
allotted to me, I cannot make the speech I should like to 
make, and for that reason I ask the privilege of revising and 
extending my remarks. 

I have asked for 1 minute to address myself to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH], that 
this bill cannot pass the Senate. I wish to remind the 
gentleman from New York that we are not called upon here 
today to wonder or guess what the Senate will do with this 
bill. We have a duty to perform. We owe a duty to the 
World War veterans. I shall vote today as a Member of 
the House of Representatives regardless of what the Senate 
may do. I am hoping that this bill will be passed by the 
House. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton]. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, when the President’s econ- 
omy measure came before the House I voted for it because 
I believed the country had given him and his party a 
mandate to grapple with the great problems of the depres- 
sion, and as a good citizen it was my duty to forget the 
claims of partisanship and support him. As this so-called 
“economy bill” was applied in the governmental relations 
of the veterans of various wars, certain injustices developed. 
I had hoped when the independent offices appropriation bill 
came before this House that we would be free to introduce 
amendments to take care of certain groups of veterans who 
were suffering great injustice at the hands of the United 
States Government, I am sure without any purpose or desire 
on the part of the Members on either side of the aisle. 

I had hoped for an opportunity to vote for an amendment 
that would take care of our Spanish-American War veterans, 
who have had the rawest deal of any class of veterans in 
this country. If this Congress adjourns without doing jus- 
tice to our Spanish-American War veterans, it will be to our 
everlasting disgrace. 

I had hoped there would be removed by action of this 
House the terror that is now hanging over certain veterans 
with service-connected disability, in the ruthless reduction 
of their pension by the present administration. 

I had hoped that at least some of the presumptive cases 
that were certainly worthy would be taken care of. 
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I had hoped that where we had widows and orphans of 
veterans that needed looking after the Government would 
by appropriate legislation look after them. 

But we were gagged. We were not permitted to do our 
duty by this class of veterans. The bill went to the other 
body and came back with certain provisions in it that we 
ought to have put in ourselves and is now in cold storage 
somewhere. I do not know where. I am at sea, almost as 
confused as you gentlemen on this majority side seem to be 
most of the time, on this legislation. If we pass this bill 
today, for instance, turning out $2,400,000,000 of fiat print- 
ing-press money for the veterans, and then bring in the 
other bill taking care of these other equally deserving groups 
of veterans, what are you going to do? You cannot expect 
the Government to do both. If we pay out $2,400,000,000 in 
this bill, you cannot turn round and add three or four hun- 
dred million for veterans in the economy bill. 

I am going to vote against this bill today first because it 
is a mere vote-getting gesture; second because it involves a 
dangerous inflation of our currency; and third because it 
involves the failure to care for our Spanish-American yet- 
erans. 

I hope and pray that the powers that be that now control 
this Government will have statesmanship and sand enough 
to bring before this House the other bill and allow us to vote 
on these amendments to take care of the Spanish-American 
War veterans, the boys who were wounded abroad in the 
World War, and who are not now properly taken care of, 
and give us a chance to do the decent and honorable thing 
by all veterans who are in real need and not go off half 
cocked as we are going to do today by passing the Patman 
bill against a Presidential veto which will be sustained in 
both Houses. This Patman bill is not really a veterans’ bill 
at all. Its last section provides that “ This act may be cited 
as the ‘Controlled Expansion Act, 1933.’” It is first and 
last a cheap money bill and if it becomes law it will help 
to bring more suffering and ruin upon all our people than 
we have faced thus far. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. JoHNson] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I voted a 
few moments ago to bring this bill up for consideration to 
pay the adjusted-service certificates in cash. I shall vote 
for the bill today and if the occasion should demand, shall 
keep on voting for the bill. [Applause.] 

A question has been raised by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Brown] and others that Members who are sup- 
porting this legislation are doing so for political expediency. 
I deny the charge. I submit in all sincerity that it takes 
more courage under the circumstances for Members to stand 
here and announce they are voting for the so-called 
“bonus bill and will keep on voting for it in face of White 
House opposition, than it does for the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to vote the other way. [Applause.] 

I challenge the distinguished young gentleman from Ken- 
tucky or any other opponent of the soldier bonus to show 
a more consistent record for having supported the Presi- 
dent’s program than mine. But I have also consistently 
supported legislation to pay the adjusted-service certificates 
in cash. I am pledged to continue to support this legisla- 
tion. Knowing our great President as I do, I feel that he 
would not have much respect for me or any Member of Con- 
gress who would not keep a solemn pledge made to his people. 

So it will not be any particular surprise to the people of 
my district to learn that I have voted and spoken for the 
bill here today. I am on record on this with the people of 
my district, having discussed it freely in the last campaign 
when I received a majority of over 39,000 votes, against a 
majority of 21,000 given me in the preceding election. 

I am supporting this bill for two major reasons: First, it 
will pay a just debt; second, it will make a necessary and 
needed expansion of the currency. 

Some of you may have been surprised when the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. EacLe] pointed out here this afternoon that 
the amount of money in circulation has declined $2,400,000,- 
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000 in the last 12 months because of the policy of the Federal 
Reserve banks in tightening up credits and consequently 
reducing the volume of Federal Reserve notes circulating. 

The opposition seems to be centering its attack against 
this bill on the claim that it is inflation, which shows why 
the major opposition is coming from the so-called “ old 
guard.” You heard the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce] refer to the pending measure as wild inflation“; but 
he made no objection to similar proposals for the big bank- 
ers of the country. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fıs] protests because we would issue what he calls “ print- 
ing-press money ”, which, of course, is a mere subterfuge. 

As I have previously stated, I am not a recent convert to 
this measure. Permit me to quote from the testimony I gave 
before the Ways and Means Committee on April 15, 1932. I 
testified, in part, as follows: 

I listened with surprise to one of the witnesses for the bonus the 
other day who said, “ We admit that it is not due.” I make no 
such admission. I do not hesitate to say to this committee that 
it is all past due, and it is a rank insult to every man who wore 
the uniform to refer to this legislation as a proposed donation to 
the World War veterans. 

Again I stated to the same committee: 

You will doubtless remember that hardly had the bark of the 
cannon died away and the smoke cleared from the battlefields 
in the Argonne Forest when the railroads, the shipbuilders, and 
some of the ammunition factories, as well as several thousand civil- 
lan employees, came to Congress demanding a bonus for their 
“patriotic war-time service.” They did not ask for promissory 
notes. The railroads did not ask for notes due in 1945. The ship- 
buliders did not ask for promises, but they wanted the cash on 
the barrel head. I am ashamed to say that Congress very soon 
after the war gave the shipbuilders their bonus, and gave it to 
them in cold cash. They gave the civilian employees, the ship- 
builders, the railroads, and the ammunition makers, some of whom 
had profiteered to the tune of 500 percent, their bonus in cash, 
Then, after the railroads had gotten their bonus, someone thought 
that probably the boys who had faced the machine guns at a 
dollar and a quarter a day should have their pay adjusted—not 
a bonus, mind you; Congress never gave the veterans a bonus, 
but merely proposed to adjust their pay. 

Mr. Chairman, the plan to adjust the pay of the veterans 
in cash was bitterly opposed and defeated by the interna- 
tional bankers, bond brokers, and Wall Street in the last 
Congress, and they are still opposing it very bitterly. I sub- 
mit that those who profited most out of the last war should 
help pay for it before they start another one. [Applause.] 

It has been repeatedly stated on this floor today that 
although the Government owes the former service men a 
debt, that it is not now due them. Let me remind you that 
others not only received their pay in cold cash, but they also 
received the interest rate they demanded from the beginning 
of the war. I submit in all fairness that if those with less- 
hazardous jobs were entitled to pay from the beginning of 
the war, with interest, the war veterans, who faced machine 
guns and the shrapnel that American profiteers sold at 500- 
percent profit, are entitled to interest from the date of their 
enlistment. If that be true, and the war veteran had been 
paid his interest at the same rate the railroads received at 
the hands of the Government, the adjusted-service certifi- 
cates would have fallen due in the year 1931. I have no 
apologies in looking Members of this House in the face and 
saying it is a just debt, and by all the rules applied to others 
that it is all past due. 

I speak today not as a general who pulled down a big 
Salary during the war, and who was usually safely behind 
the lines, but as a very humble private in the rear ranks, 
but with front-line service—that I know war veterans more 
than earned every dollar Congress has admitted it owes 
them. [Applause.] 

Let me add that if I thought that the payment of the last 
half of the bonus would impair the financial structure of the 
Government or hurt business to any extent whatever, I would 
not, under any circumstances, support this legislation. On 
the other hand, after talking with many economists and 
financiers in high authority, I am fully convinced that the 
currency must be expanded, or reexpanded, if we are to 
have a real revival of business conditions. 

It is needless for me to picture to you the conditions and 
the need for relief for our war veterans and their families. 
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You have heard that over and over again; but let me say in 
closing that if $2,000,000,000 of additional currency were 
sent out into every nook and corner of America, in my 
judgment, it would revive business immediately. It is a 
practical way of increasing or expanding the currency. It 
would raise commodity prices. It would save the homes of 
thousands of veterans threatened with foreclosure. Al- 
though many of our veterans have received temporary help 
from the C.W.A. and other relief measures, there are still 
many of them in pressing and dire need, worried by debts 
they are unable to pay, their children without proper food 
and clothing, and their whole outlook on life discouraged 
because they are the last group to be remembered by this 
great Government of ours. 

Some of you gentlemen who are bitterly opposing the 
passage of this legislation today have sought to ingratiate 
yourselves in the eyes of the veterans by saying that you 
would favor the cancelation of all or a part of the interest 
charged veterans on their bonus certificates. Let me say for 
the benefit of those of you who have suddenly decided that 
you favor cancellation of the interest on these certificates, 
that for more than 2 years I have had a bill pending in 
Congress to do that very thing, but up to this good hour it 
has not received any consideration whatever at the hands 
of the committee. There has also been pending before 
another committee what is known as “the Legion’s four 
point bill”, introduced by myself and other Members, but 
to this moment that bill has been entirely ignored by the 
committee and this House. This is the first opportunity we 
have had during this session to do anything for our war vet- 
erans, and I have a feeling that when the vote is taken 
here this afternoon that it will be overwhelming in favor of 
passage of the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Truax] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Chairman, there comes a time in the 
history of every nation and in the life of every man when 
individual desires must be subordinated to principle, and it 
is upon principles that I intend to vote for this bill. Were I 
a banker, a bond grabber, or a member of the silk-stocking 
aristocracy, I would vote “no” on this bill, but since I am 
a plain farmer from Ohio, since I am thinking of the World 
War veterans who went across the seas, since I am thinking 
of the widow who is upon charity now and of the orphan 
son or daughter, since I am thinking of all the common 
people, I shall vote for the bill. [Applause.] 

The term bonus is distinctly a misnomer. It has been 
used by the enemies of veterans to poison the mind of the 
public, just the same as the equalization fee of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, which was passed by Congress in 1926 and 
1927 and vetoed by Calvin Coolidge, was misrepresented by 
Andrew Mellon, Herbert Hoover, and the Wall Street 
bankers as a tax upon the farmer. 

The proper title is adjusted-service certificate.” It is 
merely a Government bond payable in 1945 to veterans of 
the World War who have been honorably discharged as a 
slight compensation for services rendered while in the serv- 
ice of their country. Each veteran who possesses a certifi- 
cate must have served longer than 110 days. Veterans who 
saw less than 110 days’ service had already been given $60 
bonus following discharge, with which to buy clothing and 
other necessaries of life. 

The manner in which the total of the certificates was cal- 
culated was upon the following basis: Every veteran who 
saw duty overseas was allowed $1.25 a day, and $1 a day 
for every day while in service in the United States. His 
total credits, amounting to $500, were enhanced by the addi- 
tion of compound interest at 4 percent annually for 20 
years, amounting in all to $1,000. These certificates were 
issued under date of January 1, 1925. 

These men were called away from lucrative jobs to fight 
for their country, while the army of white-collared salary 
workers, Government employees, laborers, craftsmen, and 
farmers who remained at home drew wages and incomes 
many times in excess of that paid the soldier. Employees 
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in the city left $40-a-week jobs, farm hands left $75-a- 
month jobs, to fight for their country at $1 per day. 

Be it said to the credit of the Congress that it desired to 
authorize a pay scale for the soldier more in conformity 
with the prevailing wages of industry. This was not done, 
however, and a tentative agreement was reached that the 
small pay received should be adjusted following the signing 
of the armistice. 

OTHER BONUSES THAT HAVE BEEN PAID 

Following the signing of the armistice, Congress passed 
the Esch-Cummings Act, now known as the “ Transportation 
Act”, which gave a bonus of $600,000,000 to the railroads of 
the country, and so authorized the elevation of freight and 
passenger rates that the railroads might return a dividend 
of 5% percent on all their stock and bonds, including mil- 
lions of watered stock. To this day, railroads have made no 
general definite reduction in rates, but have had them in- 
creased by law during the depression and panic. 

Civilian employees, to the extent of 500,000, received a 
cash bonus. Each one who had received $2,500 a year or less 
was given upon an average of $1,000 additional pay. 

The largest and most infamous bonus was given to the 
European nations for whom we fought the war. These na- 
tions were loaned billions of dollars by our Government. 
The funds were raised largely from the struggling masses 
who bought $13,000,000,000 of bloody war bonds. The sad 
story of refusal to pay, cancelation, and repudiation by these 
governments whose national existence we saved, is too well 
known to need repetition here. 

Most damnable of all was the fact that these nations used 
our money in many instances to award bonuses and adjusted 
compensation to their own veterans in amounts much higher 
than we seek to give to the World War veteran today. 

Thousands of war contractors shared in the generosity 
of the Government to others following the war. 

Mr. Chairman, the second largest bonus, an inde- 
fensible as well as an infamous one, was the refund or credit 
abatement of four and one half billion dollars to wealthy 
corporations, war profiteers, and rich individuals made by 
that modern Robespierre, whom reactionary and stand-pat 
Hoover Republicans are prone to eulogize as “ the greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury since Alexander Hamilton”, but 
whom I choose to characterize as the greatest buccaneer 
since Captain Kidd, with the possible exception of John 
“Pirate” Morgan and his swashbuckling band of Wall 
Street brigands. These bloodthirsty pirates tower over the 
pigmy racketeers of our day—the Dillingers, Touhys, Ma- 
chine Gun Kellys—as Ali Baba and his 40 thieves eclipsed 
the gangsters of his time. 

FIAT MONEY 

Since 1866, when the bank racketeers of this country were 
given the privilege to issue and circulate money, whenever 
there is about to be a curtailment of this vicious and un- 
warranted practice, when officials who are free from Wall 
Street domination propose to issue more money for the needs 
of the common people, these vultures immediately set up 
the cry of “fiat money.” With their captious though 
illusive themes these modern sophists prate of debasing the 
currency, unmindful of the fact that American manhood is 
debased, American womanhood debauched, and American 
ideals destroyed to uphold their pagan god—the gold 
standard. 

In their ecstasy to wander about into the labyrinth of 
“sound money ” they become foolishly bewildered in an eco- 
nomic maze of their own making. The farmer and wage 
earner may never be privileged to enter this superabode of 
the giants of the moneyed intellect, the high-domed pro- 
fessor of the science of money, and the high-browed metal- 
list who says the country is going to hell because we are off 
the gold standard. 

But the farmer knows when he cannot receive in ex- 
change for his farm products, enough currency of the realm 
to pay his taxes, keep himself and family clothed, there is 
something rotten in Denmark. The wageworker under- 
stands that when he has been out of a job for 3 years and 
has to depend upon C. W. A. or P.W.A. or charity to provide 
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food and warmth for himself and family, knows that his 
trouble is due to a money famine, and is willing to accept 
a dollar, whether it be of paper, boloney, or wood. 

An expansion of currency to meet the need of changing 
times and an ever-increasing populaion may be called by 
some an “evil”, but, on the other hand, a contracting cur- 
rency in times of universal bankruptcy and distress is a 
scavenger of hell itself. 

Any dollar is not worth a cuss unless it can be redeemed 
in terms of commodities, in pounds of flour, bread, sugar; 
in shoes, clothing; in payment of monthly tribute to the 
natural-gas monopoly, the Electric Power Trust, the tele- 
phone octopus, and to the 36-percent loan sharks. 

BANKERS’ MONEY 

The so-called “money experts” do acrobatic tricks with 
statistics—the per capita circulation of money, increase in 
the circulating media as compared to increase of popula- 
tion, and such similar gymnastics—until their logical se- 
quences are sprained and can walk only with the aid of 
crutches. 

We are generally told that we have five and one half bil- 
lion dollars of currency in circulation, when if the truth is 
known, if consideration of the indisputable fact that bankers 
hoard currency today to keep their institutions liquid, that 
millions of dollars of currency have been destroyed, lost, 
stolen, or burned, then we will know for ourselves that not 
even half of the amount of currency per capita claimed to 
be in circulation, is really in circulation. 

The bankers obtain money by following exactly the same 
procedure that we now attempt to gain money, not alone for 
the veteran, but for all the masses of the people. The 
banker can deposit $100,000 of Government bonds with the 
Government, and is permitted to issue $100,000 worth of 
national-bank notes, which he lends to his customers at rates 
of interest ranging from 6 to 8 and 10 percent and even 
higher. In addition, he draws 3% percent annually from 
the Government as interest on those bonds. So he is really 
receiving anywhere from 10 to 14 percent interest upon the 
bonds that he has purchased from the Government. This 
is known as “ bankers’ money.” 

Yet, when Congress proposes to restore its authority, 
vested in it by the Constitution, and to issue $2,400,000,000 
of non-interest-bearing notes to pay off the obligation to the 
World War veterans, the bankers at once howl and complain 
because of their selfish, greedy natures. 

These bankers are part of a system that always seeks to 
pay the lowest price for wages, for farm and industrial 
products, but to command for their own services and the 
commodity which they rent and do not sell—money—the 
highest price that can be squeezed out of the taxpayers. 

It is an idle and futile dream for us to suspect that we 
can become an independent and prosperous Nation as long 
as we are subservient to the strangling interests, dividends, 
and rental charges of the money kings and bond grabbers— 
toll and tribute on dead capital. 

The revenue derived from a single dollar lent for 100 years 
at compound interest is astounding. 


Percent per annum: 
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is 15, 145, 007. 00 
— 2,551, 798, 404. 00 

Certain Members of this House may attempt to tell us 
that we understand not what we are doing, that following 
our action of today there will be visited upon this country 
the worst calamity in history. I rise to challenge this state- 
ment, to deny it, to refute it, and to counter with the well- 
established fact that this or no other currency expansion 
measure can ruin 95 percent of our people, because this 95 
percent has no money or currency of the land to buy the 
necessaries of life. 

It will scale down to some extent the huge and ill-gotten 
fortunes of the millionaires. It will take away to some ex- 
tent the illegitimate privilege of the bankers to print money, 
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circulate it, and collect interest thereon; for all of which 
I am profoundly grateful. 

If you will scan the foregoing table, you will readily un- 
derstand how the bankers, the silk-stockinged aristocracy, 
and the money kings have robbed and plundered the strug- 
gling masses in our country. You will understand why today 
96 percent of the wealth is owned by 4 percent of our people. 
You will understand why people starve in a land of plenty, 
why people are homeless because there are too many homes, 
and why people shiver in their nakedness while we plow 
under our cotton and store our wool. 

You will understand why it is vitally necessary to scale 
down all fortunes to $1,000,000, to limit incomes to $100,000 
a year, to pay off $13,000,000,000 worth of war bonds in new 
currency, to refinance all farm and home mortgages with 
new currency, and to pay off the entire national debt with 
new currency. > 

Printing-press money they may call it, but the thing that 
irks them, that maddens them, is our efforts to halt forever 
their nefarious practices by taking from them the right to 
issue their printing-press money, and to restore it to all the 
people, where it belongs. 

Did I not believe that this was an expansion or inflationary 
measure designed and drafted to help all of the people 
instead of the favored few, I would vote against the bill. 
Did I not know that the bill as prepared, and as to 
the method of financing, is the greatest benefit that could 
be given to World War veterans at this time, I should vote 
against it. 

Certain Members, rambling in their rarified strata of 
political purity, demagogism, supine servility to gag rules, 
and abject lack of interest in human rights over property 
rights, accuse us of angling only for votes when we vote this 
legislation for World War veterans. They evidently have 
never extended the helping hand of charity and cooperation 
to the poor and distressed—never observed the beam of 
happiness and gratitude that lights the eye and glows in 
the countenance of the poor unfortunate who has been 
helped. 

Who says this bill is only a gesture? Who says the other 
body of this Congress will not enact it into law? Who says 
that each time we vote for the defenders of our country we 
are looking only for votes? What are these gentlemen 
doing for veterans who seek to defame the character and 
impugn the intentions and honest convictions of Members 
who in their minds have the temerity to disagree with 
them? 

When this payment of the Government’s obligation to the 
veterans shal! be made, it will not only be paid to veterans 
themselves but will go down into the grass roots of dis- 
tribution among the common people. It will pay off mort- 
gages. It will pay debts to the merchant, the shopkeeper, 
and, I am sorry to relate, to the 36-percent loan shark. It 
will be used to buy shoes for the veteran’s family, to buy 
the good wife a new gown, and warm clothing for the kid- 
dies. It will be used not alone to relieve the distress of 
the veteran but also to alleviate the poverty of a silver- 
haired mother, a white-haired father, who sit at the window 
and nervously gaze into a void, a mirage, which to their 
worried minds visualizes the coming of the sheriff with his 
hideous foreclosure order of sale—sale and dispossession. 

In 1928, in the August primaries, I was nominated for 
United States Senator on the Democratic ticket, defeating 
Gov. George White and three other opponents by a large 
vote. I carried 70 counties of the 88 in Ohio. Mr. White 
carried only 12. 

It would be most unfair to my constituents for me to 
claim full personal credit for this achievement. A large 
part of it was due to the platform on which I stood; 
namely—justice and economic equality for farmers, war 
veterans, and wage workers. 

In the May 1932 Democratic primaries I was nominated 
Congressman at-large. My platform included a pledge to pay 
the soldiers’ bonus with new currency, and to oppose any 
attempt to reduce the compensation of disabled war veterans 
except in case of fraud and willful misconduct. 
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Speaking at the Democratic State Convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, on August 20, 1932, on the same day that our great 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, made his first campaign 
speech, I declared to the convention in unequivocable terms 
and reiterated my position so that none could be mistaken— 
I said I would support payment of the soldiers’ bonus with 
new currency. 

I like to believe that, through my humble efforts, many 
farmers, wage workers, and other toilers became converts to 
the Patman bill. I asserted in unmistakable terms the belief 
that this infusion of new currency into the flabby veins of 
the pauperized masses would invigorate them, would resusci- 
tate and recondition these victims of depression and oppres- 
sicn by the money kings. 

We were faced with a famine of money then. We are 
faced with a famine of money today. When a man is starv- 
ing, his life can be saved only by bread or food; when a man 
is dying from thirst, he can only live if he is given water; 
and when a nation is stricken because of the insufficiency 
of the circulating medium, that nation can only be rehabili- 
tated by an increased supply of this medium in town, city, 
and country. 

The proof of the pudding is in the chewing of the string. 
So the proof of the meritorious and humanitarian nature 
of this measure is found not only in the immediate relief 
to veterans and to their dependents but in the amount of 
money that will find its way into every town, every county, 
every city, and every State in the Union. 

My own State will benefit to the extent of the following: 

Ohio: Adams, $361,355.13; Allen, $1,230,798.87; Ashland, 
$476,351.91; Ashtabula, $1,212,040.53; Athens, $783,222.75; 
Auglaize, $497,042.82; Belmont, $1,879,367.87; Brown, $357,- 
224.04; Butler, $2,022,709.32; Carroll, $284,690.61; Cham- 
paign, $427,346.19; Clark, $1,612,295.28; Clermont, $528,- 
105.78; Clinton, $382,028.31; Columbiana, $1,533,361.32; 
Coshocton, $513,744.48; Crawford, $626,666.85; Cuyahoga, 
$21,301,797.15; Darke, $673,899.57; Defiance, $402,719.22; 
Delaware, $461,263.68; Erie, $747,018.09; Fairfield, $780,- 
297.30; Fayette, $367,986.15; Franklin, $6,401,505.15; Fulton, 
$416,247.21; Gallia, $408,676.50; Geauga, $273,290.22; Greene, 
$589,682.07; Guernsey, $735,546.78; Hamilton, $10,449,281.88; 
Hancock, $716,362.92; Hardin, $489,968.55; Harrison, $334,- 
104.12; Henry, $399,350.52; Highland, $450,625.68; Hocking, 
$361,816.11; Holmes, $296,551.98; Huron, $597,501; Jackson, 
$443,959.20; Jefferson, $1,565,683.11; Knox, $520,162.74; Lake, 
$738,880.02; Lawrence, $789,711.93; Licking, $1,063,126.26; 
Logan, $513,833.13; Lorain, $1,936,222.38; Lucas, $6,164,880.- 
57; Madison, $359,085.69; Mahoning, $4,186,797.66; Marion, 
$805,296.60; Medina, $526,173.21; Meigs, $424,828.53; Mer- 
cer, $444,952.08; Miami, $909,566.73; Monroe, $326,692.98; 
Montgomery, $4,848,818.13; Morgan, $240,826.59; Morrow, 
$256,889.97; Muskingum, $1,194,966.54; Noble, $265,258.53; 
Ottawa, $427,452.57; Paulding, $271,286.73; Perry, $557,- 
519.85; Pickaway, $482,929.74; Pike, $246,021.48; Portage, 
$756,751.86; Preble, $398,127.15; Putnam, $444,552.02; Rich- 
land, $1,168,442.46; Ross, $801,059.13; Sandusky, $704,430.63; 
Sioto, $1,440,048.33; Seneca, $849,993.93; Shelby, $441,902.52; 
Stark, $3,932,230.32; Summit, $6,101,442.63; Trumbull, $2,- 
181,906.99; Tuscarawas, $1,209,061.89; Union, $340,274.16; 
Van Wert, $465,820.29; Vinton, $182,388.51; Warren, $484,- 
880.04; Washington, $752,408.01; Wayne, $833,735.52; Wil- 
liams, $431,122.68; Wood, $892,173.60; Wyandot, $337,508.28; 
total, $117,845,937.81. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to speak on only one phase of this bill and give one 
reason why it should not pass. 

We might as well face the facts, We cannot secure every- 
thing we should like for our veterans. It seems to be the 
almost universal feeling that this can never become law. 
We know past history has shown when a measure of this 
sort passes it does have an unfortunate effect upon legisla- 
tion for our disabled veterans. It has been my very great 
privilege to have been with these men and women since 
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the beginning of the war. I know how desperate are the 
veterans who have had their compensation cut unjustly. 
We know of the gag rule which was brought in here and 
which prevented our getting an increased appropriation for 
the veterans in the independent offices bill. I know and I 
am greatly distressed that no hearings are being held by the 
World War Veterans’ Committee, of which I am a member, 
to bring out a bill to correct some of these injustices. You 
know and I know that if this bill should become law it 
would still further jeopardize the chances of our disabled. 
If I voted for this measure the faces of thousands and 
thousands of service men and women I have seen over all 
the country in our hospitals would haunt me. I can see 
injustice for this reason in the measure. [Applause.] 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. CHRISTIANSON]. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Mr. Chairman, if the question in- 
volved in the measure we are considering today were whether 
we should pay the ex-service men what we owe them, I do 
not believe that many Members would vote against this bill. 
But that is not the question; that is not the specific issue 
before us. The proponents of the Patman bill are asking us 
to pay, in addition to what is actually due, 11 years’ unearned 
interest. In other words, they are asking us to increase the 
bonus voted in 1924 by more than 50 percent. 

In order that this may become entirely clear, let us re- 
view the history of the Adjusted Compensation Act. Let us 
see how the face value of the bonus certificates was de- 
termined. It was decided in 1924 that each soldier of the 
World War should receive additional compensation at the 
rate of $1.25 a day for oversea and $1 a day for home serv- 
ice; in other words, that if a veteran had served 200 days 
oversea, he should have $250 additional pay; if he had 
served 200 days at home, he should have $200; if he had 
served 100 days oversea and 100 days at home, he should 
have $225. Inasmuch as several years had elapsed since the 
war ended, it was agreed that there should be a further 
allowance in lieu of interest. Accordingly 25 percent was 
added to the sum to which each ex-service man was en- 
titled on a per diem basis. 

One of the points at issue was whether the bonus should 
be paid in cash. Although economic conditions were in- 
finitely better at that time than they are now, they were 
considered bad by a generation that had become accus- 
tomed to war-time prosperity. It was thought that times 
would improve, and that in 20 years, with the war debt paid 
off, the Nation would be better able to discharge the obliga- 
tion which the Government was about to assume. The 
belief that the country would, by steady strides, emerge 
from its post-war difficulties was one of the considerations 
that enabled the proponents of the original bonus bill to 
pass it over the President’s veto. 

If the Congress which voted the ex-service men increased 
compensation had accepted the responsibility of providing 
the money wherewith to discharge the obligation thus cre- 
ated, we should not today be facing this embarrassing issue. 
But like every other legislative body, the Congress which sat 
here in 1924 found it much easier to authorize expenditures 
than to levy taxes. Accordingly, it decided that the veter- 
ans should receive, in lieu of the cash due them, certificates 
for the amounts which would be due with accumulated 
interest in 1945. 

Let me emphasize this fact: The ex-service man who holds 
an adjusted-compensation certificate for $1,000 did not have 
$1,000 coming in 1924 on the basis of the agreed per diem, 
but approximately $500. He does not have $1,000 coming 
today, but $500 plus accumulated interest to date. He will 
not have $1,000 coming until 1945, and those who support 
this bill today are, in effect, proposing that the Government 
pay, in addition to its acknowledged debt, 11 years’ unearned 
interest. The proponents of this measure have not said 
much about this; it is a point they want you to overlook. 

At 4 percent, interest earns 54 percent in 11 years, as any 
savings bank bookkeeper can tell you. Accordingly, those 
who ask us to vote for the present bill ask us to vote an 
additional bonus of 54 percent. If you want to do that, do 
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it; but do it with your eyes open. Know what you are 
doing when you do it. 

The ante has been raised twice. It was raised 25 percent 
in 1924, and it is being raised 54 percent today. I am won- 
dering whether it will not be raised again when a group of 
politicians who want your jobs, and need the bonus vote, call 
attention to the fact that you have discharged the debt with 
dollars devalued to 59 cents—dollars which, in terms of gold, 
are worth only 59 percent of what dollars were worth when 
the original bonus bill was passed. During the Civil War 
the Government issued $600,000,000 in greenbacks, which 
became depreciated until they were worth only one half of 
their pretended value. History has a habit of repeating. 
If $600,000,000 of fiat money depreciated one half in the 
sixties, what will the printing of four times as many dollars 
do to the value of the greenbacks of 1934? Granting that 
the present 59-cent dollar would depreciate no more than 
50 percent, it would be worth less than 30 percent of what 
dollars were worth when the act creating the bonus obli- 
gation was created; and you, who today blithely assume that 
by the hocus-pocus of financial wizardry you escape a 
troublesome issue, may find yourself outbid by a candidate 
who is willing to promise to raise the ante 70 percent in- 
stead of 54. 

In all candor, I will say that I favored the reduction of 
the gold content of the dollar, believing it would tend to 
restore the 1926 price level and reestablish the old ratio 
between debts and equities. The process of readjustment re- 
sulting from devaluation will necessarily be slow, and per- 
haps better so, for a sudden shift in price levels would result 
in great hardship to those who live on wages or fixed in- 
comes. But while approving of devaluation, I cannot give 
my support to rag-money inflation. Much as I want to raise 
the price level, I do not want to raise it by panic—by so 
shaking the confidence of the people in their currency that 
they will buy goods, commodities, and property in order to 
be rid of their money. A price level raised by fear “ goeth 
before a fall.” I want prices to rise in response, not to 
apprehension but to confidence. The least that I can do is 
to await the orderly development of the consequences of 
devaluation before sanctioning an experiment that has 
brought disaster to every nation that has tried it in the past. 

We are told that if this bill becomes a law, business will 
be stimulated. It was a similar inducement that caused 
Congress a few years ago to authorize loans on adjusted- 
compensation certificates, but the results were disappoint- 
ing. A hardly noticeable spurt of business was followed by 
deeper and blacker depression, and the elusive phantom— 
prosperity—did not so much as even look furtively around 
the corner. That prosperity can be restored by the distribu- 
tion of Government funds is a superstition experience is 
fast dissipating. England flirted with the delusion for a 
while, but gave it up. In the end we shall have nothing but 
debts and disillusionment to show for our experiment in 
bootstrap-lifting. 

It has been said that we shall save $112,000,000 interest 
annually by paying the bonus now. That would perhaps be 
true if we paid the present worth of the certificates; it is 
not true if we pay under the terms of this bill. We shall not 
only pay the interest but pay it in advance. 

While it is not for me to question the motives of those who 
see fit to support this measure, I cannot be denied the right 
to say that my efforts to fathom the purposes which have 
induced Members to bring this bill to a vote at this time 
leave me puzzled. The proposal to pay the bonus now has 
already been defeated in another body, and the President 
has stated in terms that do not admit of misunderstanding 
that his veto pen is poised for action. Voting for this meas- 
ure will not put one dollar into the pocket of a single vet- 
eran. It will not solve the bonus issue but bedevil it. It will 
not fool any intelligent ex-service man. 

Personally I have supported every well-considered effort 
to liberalize the rules and regulations promulgated under 
the Economy Act, for I feel that in many cases the adminis- 
tration of that law has not been in harmony with the prom- 
ises which were made when we passed it. I shall continue 
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to insist on fair treatment for those who suffer from wounds 
and infirmities incurred in service. I am willing to support 
full payment of what is now due on the adjusted-compen- 
sation certificates, buf I am not willing to reach down into 
the pockets of a hard-pressed people to increase the bonus 
by 54 percent, however helpful it might be to my own polit- 
ical fortunes. 

It is a mistake to assume, as some have so glibly done, 
that the Morgans and Mellons will pay the bill. The pro- 
ceeds of income and estate taxes have already been allo- 
cated, and many times over, for the expenditures of the 
regular Budget. The funds derived from taxes on tobacco, 
gasoline, tires, bank checks, and other articles and com- 
modities, have been spoken for long ago, The revenue 
needed to pay the bonus will come from the ordinary, every- 
day citizen. Make no mistake about that. It will be sub- 
tracted from the buying power of the masses, no matter how 
adroit have been the efforts to conceal that fact. 

In view of the considerations I have set forth, I shall at 
the proper time offer an amendment to pay the bonus cer- 
tificates at their accrued rather than their face value. If 
that amendment is adopted, I shall vote for this bill. Other- 
wise I shall record myself in the negative, for if I were to do 
otherwise I should have a guilty conscience. I should con- 
sider myself untrue to the interests of my constituents, who 
have honored me by electing me as their Representative in 
this House. [{Applause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Gasque] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I think I was one of the 
first men that appeared in this House advocating the pay- 
ment of the soldiers’ bonus on a cash basis. I stood here 
12 years ago and pleaded that they be paid in cash. The 
Republican Party which was in power at that time did not 
see fit to do this. They pleaded and finally succeeded in 
passing an act providing for a payment of a 20-year paid-up 
policy in insurance. Hence today we as a Government are 
under obligation to pay to the ex-soldiers 2% percent more 
than a cash bonus would have amounted to. The Govern- 
ment is under obligation to pay this. They have outstand- 
ing bonds or certificates for this amount. 

We can no longer take the position that we are unable 
to pay this. In my opinion the greatest need of the country 
today is a circulating medium in currency. The validating 
of these certificates in making them a circulating medium 
would do more to relieve the present situation of unemploy- 
ment than any other thing that I can think of. Let us pay 
this bonus now, in certificates which will circulate and wipe 
out the debt which we owe to the ex-soldiers, and at the 
same time inflate the currency to an extent which will be 
felt by every farmer and laborer in America. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD], 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have been listening in- 
tently, hoping we could have a little more discussion of the 
various sections of the bill relating to its financial features. I 
think we ought to congratulate the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Parman], because he seems to be winning on all fronts. 
He is going to pay the adjusted-compensation service cer- 
tificates, and he is going to carry out all those pet finan- 
cial schemes of his. It seems that by the terms of the 
bill, when the time arrives that commodity prices reach 
a certain point, then the circulation privileges and issu- 
ance of notes by national banks and by Federal Reserve 
banks are to be abolished and terminated, and all the gen- 
tleman’s notions of finance, of which we have heard so 
much for some time back, are to be put into operation. But 
to this minute no one seems to talk about this feature of 
the bill. Little attention is being paid to this more impor- 
tant part of the bill put in under the plea that it might 
be necessary to curb inflation. Little notice is being taken 
of these financial features, which ought to be considered by 
the Banking and Currency Committee. We seem to think 
that the only purpose of the bill is to pay the soldier’s 
bonus. Cannot gentlemen see by reading this what is hap- 
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pening? The very title of the bill is misleading. It is the 
beginning of a scheme to simply print money for all Goy- 
ernment obligations in the future. There is to be no more 
bankers’ money in Government financing. It will be the 
United States, Inc., which will issue money, about which we 
have been hearing so much lately. I for one am extremely 
interested in those particular sections relating to the abo- 
lition and termination of present methods of obtaining 
money for governmental and private financing in the 
future. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 244 minutes. I 
do not want to become involved with the Members of the 
Democratic Party as to how they should vote on this meas- 
ure; but I think I am within my rights, and I think I am 
fair, in stating that the Democratic national platform calls 
for a reduction of 25 percent in the running expenses of the 
Government. It also calls for a balanced Budget, and fur- 
thermore, it calls for preserving sound money at all hazards. 
All three of those party pledges are violated in this one 
particular measure. 

I do not want to disturb my friend from Texas [Mr. 
BLanton] because he made a very impassioned plea for the 
bill this afternoon; but just a week or so ago, upon the 27th 
of February, I asked him if he was going to vote for the 
bonus bill, and this is what he then had to say: 

Since the President has said today that he is going to veto it, 
I am not going to vote to bring it here, because such action would 
be futile, and of no avail, and I am with the President, because 
I believe every Legion post in my district wants me to back the 
President in all his plans and policies to get this Government out 
of the bog. 

The gentleman comes on the floor today after having 
heard a direct message from the President, a letter read, in 
which the President stated not only would he veto the bill, 
but that he would not permit a pocket veto, and yet, for 
some reason the gentleman from Texas and other Members 
of his party have changed their ideas recently and now 
propose to vote for this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. When I made that statement to my 
friend from New York, I then understood on good author- 
ity that the President was going to send us a statement as- 
serting that this bill would destroy the economic structure 
of our Government and would disrupt his financial plans 
and policies. But he has made no such statement. He has 
not said that this bill would destroy the economic structure 
of this Government. He has not said that this bill would 
disrupt his financial plans and policies. All he has said is 
that he will veto it. That is his prerogative. He is merely 
exercising his prerogative. We are exercising our preroga- 
tive, to legislate, in passing this bill. 

On February 20, 1934, I signed the motion to discharge 
the committee. I am now going to help pass this bill here 
before we adjourn. 

Mr. FISH. For months the Democrats have been pro- 
testing their loyalty to the President. Every measure that 
comes up they claim must be pushed through because the 
President wants it, even if it violates the Constitution of 
the United States. But when it comes to such an easy 
method as fiat money to pay the veterans, the President is 
thrown overboard and the Democratic platform is scrapped 
and thrown out of the window. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Donn] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, if I knew that by voting for this bill that it was going 
to kill me politically for the balance of my life, I would 
vote for it, and I am damned glad to have the opportunity 
to vote for such a humane measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield half a minute to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ELLENBOGEN]. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote 
for this bill because the amount that is due to the soldiers 
is due today, and not in 1945. Out of a $1,000 certificate 
$500 was due in 1918. If you add 6 percent for 16 years, that 
is 96 percent, which amounts to just about the whole certifi- 
cate, which is due today, and that is why I shall vote for it. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, something 
like 2 years ago, 10 Democratic colleagues on the Ways and 
Means Committee did me honor in permitting me to file a 
minority report upon the adjusted-service certificate bill, at 
that time advocating its passage. Fourteen members of 
that committee, 10 of whom were Republicans, were 
against a favorable report upon the bill. Eleven Democrats 
supported a favorable report. At that time Mr. Hoover 
was in the White House. At that time, when they dis- 
charged the committee and brought the bill to the House 
for action, we said that the primary purpose of those advo- 
cating the passage of that legislation was to benefit the 
United States. That if anyone could show that it was not to 
the economic advantage of all in this country, we would not 
sponsor it. I stand today exactly where I stood 2 years 
ago. There are those who say that gentlemen who today 
sponsor this legislation are not in step with the President of 
the United States. Let me say to them that some of us 
formed our opinions after weeks, veritably weeks, of hear- 
ings, when the leading financial minds of the country came 
before our committee. We formed our conclusions then. 
We took position in the House and voted our sincere con- 
victions. We went to our people in the campaign of 1932, 
explaining the purposes of the bill, explaining the money 
mechanics of the bill, and we were returned here with cer- 
tain recollection of our promises and commitments. Some 
of us have the courage to keep the faith. [Applause.] In 
so doing we maintain that we do nothing that an honorable 
man should not do. 

We were told in the Seventy-second Congress, in those 
hearings, that if we passed this legislation we would be 
forced off the gold standard. Well, we have gone off the 
gold standard without this bill being enacted into law. I 
had the privilege of hearing Mr. James A. Farrell, former 
president of the United States Steel Corporation, a couple 
of days ago, say that the only trouble about going off the 
gold standard was that we did not do it 18 months sooner. 
[Applause.] 

I have no quarrel with any Member of this House with 
reference to his vote. If I were angry, I should be inclined 
to characterize as cheap politics the action of those who 
would impugn the motive of any Member; but in view of the 
fact I am in a good humor, I will not make such character- 
ization. 

Our good friends say they are in favor of entirely elimi- 
nating or remitting the interest on loans heretofore made. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] made that state- 
ment and other gentlemen have said that they favored the 
elimination of the interest charge. My friends, I call to 
your attention to the testimony of General Hines before the 
Ways and Means Committee, in the Seventy-second Con- 
gress, while testifying on the bonus bill, at page 566, and 
I quote verbatim: 


General Hines. From 1932 up to 1945, if you were to cancel all 
interest, it would cost the Government $1,016,000,000 plus. 


This is 50 percent of the amount called for in this bill 
It would not be paid in the same manner. You would have 
to pay that $1,016,000,000 in taxes or bond issues, that bear 
interest. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. According to the figures I got, it will cost 
$65,000,000 a year for the next 10 years. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I am not responsible for the 
figures which the gentleman gets. I am quoting a high 
authority. Certainly it cannot be said that General Hines 
is prejudiced in favor of the soldiery of this country. [Ap- 
plause.] His figures certainly must be accurate. 

Our friends today are not quite so loud in their protests 
in regard to printing-press money, but it does come into 
their argument. 

[Here the gavel fell] 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
from Kentucky 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FisH] who opened the debate in opposition to 
the bill called the United States notes “ printing-press 
money”, and the gentleman who closed the debate [Mr. 
GIFFORD] said “ printing-press money.” Two years ago it 
was testified without contradiction that at that time we 
had more than $1,800,000,000 currency that was not backed 
by specie, that was backed by governmental obligations 
only. Today, I say to you that we have more than $2,000,- 
000,000 of such currency that has only that sort of backing. 
Oh, my friends on the Republican side, talk about money 
issued against the credit of the United States being “ print- 
ing-press money.” What did you do in the Glass-Borah 
amendment to the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, passed 
in the last administration, authorizing the issuing of cur- 
rency upon bonds and bonds alone, bearing 3% percent 
interest? Is that printing-press money? If the money au- 
thorized hereunder be printing-press money, any paper 
money can be characterized as printing-press money. Are 
the national-bank notes which have been a medium of ex- 
change for many years printing-press money? My friends, 
for years we have issued national-bank notes, backed by 
the credit of the Nation, in the form of 2 percent Govern- 
ment bonds, called consols, 95 percent of the reserve 
being Government bonds and 5 percent lawful money. We 
have $900,000,000 of such money. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman state the amount 
that was issued following the enactment of the Glass-Borah 
amendment? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Something between three and 
four hundred million dollars currency, as I recall, but, be- 
cause of the interpretation of the Comptroller General, the 
bankers came and withdrew quite an amount of the bonds. 
Between three and four hundred million dollars in currency 
was issued under that Republican legislation; but because of 
the interpretation of the Comptroller General on a question 
of the 3-year limitation in the bill, the bankers came and 
withdrew the bonds. I am informed there are some one to 
two hundred millions of currency of this kind yet out- 
standing. Let me call your attention to some more print- 
ing-press money that was started in Mr. Hoover’s adminis- 
tration, currency backed only by Government bonds, author- 
ized in the Glass-Steagall bill. 

It was only 10 days ago when we saw the administration 
leaders adjourning the House on Friday to go over until 
Saturday in order that they could be certain that they 
would continue the right to have that sort of currency. 
Federal Reserve notes in amount of $570,000,000 of that kind 
of currency is in existence. If it was a good thing to con- 
tinue $570,000,000 of that kind of currency 10 days ago, I 
say it is with ill grace that men attack the validity, the 
soundness of the money involved here. I want to state I 
helped in the move to grant the extension sought at that 
time because we need that currency just as we need this 
currency. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I regret very much that I 
cannot yield. 

My friends, we devalued the gold dollar. We have seven 
and one half billion dollars of gold. The gold in the Federal 
Reserve banks and $3,100,000,000 in the Treasury makes 100 
percent coverage for all currency, including this. I know it 
is contemplated to use two billion of the three billion one 
hundred million of gold for stabilization purposes. That is 
because they can; but under the law, the parity statute of 
1900, all reserves are behind any and all moneys that are 
issued by the United States Government. A section of this 
bill so states. A section of this bill applies specifically that 
statute to this currency. All the strength and effect of the 
parity statute of 1900 and certain amendments to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act are behind this currency. You can take 
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this money and put 100 percent gold coverage behind it, if 
desired. You can take $2,000,000,000, use it for stabilization 
purposes, and still have $1,100,000,000, practically 50-percent 
gold reserve behind this currency. In addition to that you 
would have the solemn, direct obligation of the Federal 
Government in an amount of $2,200,000,000 turned in and 
satisfied. So I submit that the question of the validity of 
this money does not admit of serious discussion or argu- 
ment, despite the fact that it may go to the country that it 
is printing-press money or that it is flat money. Printing- 
press money reminds me of the old argument that was so 
powerful in days gone by of “the full dinner pail.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Vinson] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. The attack is made that it 
will unbalance the Budget. This bill does not unbalance any 
budget. This bill will not cost the taxpayers one copper 
cent. This bill does not require the issuance of any bonds 
or the payment of interest upon any bond issues or the levy- 
ing of any additional taxes. 

Unbalance the Budget! Where has the gentleman from 
New York been all the whole this debate has been going 
on? Ah, my friends, this is a piece of legislation that 
is aimed at a reasonable increase of commodity values; and 
in this bill you have brakes against any harmful results. 
The powers in the bill with regard to the withdrawal of 
currency are simply brakes against uncontrolled expansion. 
This is a controlled expansion of the currency. We sincerely 
believe it is for the best interests of our entire people. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York and I have agreed to forego using the balance of the 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title V of the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act, as amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof three new sections, to read as follows: 


“ PAYMENT OF CERTIFICATES BEFORE MATURITY 


“Sec. 509. (a) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is au- 
thorized and directed to pay to any veteran to whom an adjusted- 
service certificate has been issued, upon application by him and 
surrender of the certificate and all rights thereunder (with or 
without the consent of the beneficiary thereof), the amount of 
the face value of the certificate as computed in accordance with 
section 501. 

“(b) No payment shall be made under this section until the 
certificate is in the possession of the Veterans’ Administration, nor 
until all obligations for which the certificate was held as security 
have been paid or otherwise discharged. 

“(c) If at the time of application to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs for payment under this section, the principal and 
interest on or in r t of any loan upon the certificate have 
not been paid in full by the veteran (whether or not the loan has 
matured), then, on request of the veteran, the administrator 
shall (1) pay or otherwise discharge such unpaid principal and 
so much of such unpaid interest (accrued or to accrue) as is 
necessary to make the certificate available for payment under this 
section, and (2) deduct from the amount of the face value of the 
certificate the amount of such principal and so much of such 
interest, if any, as accrued prior to October 1, 1931. 

“(d) Upon payment under this section the certificate and all 
rights thereunder shall be canceled. 

“(e) A veteran may receive the benefits of this section by ap- 
plication therefor, filed with the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. Such application may be made and filed at any time before 
the maturity of the certificate, (1) personally by the veteran, or 
(2) in case physical or mental incapacity prevents the making or 
filing of a personal application, then by such representative of the 
veteran and in such manner as may be by regulations pre- 
scribed. An application made by a person other than a repre- 
sentative authorized by such regulations, or not filed on or before 
the maturity of the certificate, shall be held void. 

„(t) If the veteran dies after the application is made and be- 
fore it is filed it may be filed by any person. If the veteran dies 
after the application is made it shall be valid if the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs finds that it bears the bona fide signature of 
the applicant, discloses an intention to claim the benefit of this 
section on behalf of the veteran, and is filed before the maturity 
of the certificate, whether or not the veteran is alive at the time 
it is filed. If the death occurs after the application is made, but 
before the negotiation of the check in payment, payment shall be 
made to the estate of the veteran irrespective of any beneficiary 
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designation, if the application is filed (1) before the death occurs, 
or (2) after the death occurs, but before the mailing of the check 
in payment to the beneficiary under section 501. 

“(g) Where the records of the Veterans’ Administration show 
that an application, disclosing an intention to claim the benefits 
of this section, has been filed before the maturity of the certifi- 
cate, and the application cannot be found, such application shall 
be presumed, in the absence of affirmative evidence to the con- 
trary, to have been valid when originally filed. 

“Sec. 510. If, at the time this section takes effect, a veteran 
entitled to receive an adjusted-service certificate has not made 
application therefor he shall be entitled, upon application made 
under section 302, to receive at his option either the certificate 
under section 501 or payment of the amount of the face value 
thereof under section 509. 

“Sc. 511. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, in the exer- 
cise of his powers to make regulations for payment under section 
509 shall to the fullest extent practicable provide a method by 
which veterans may present their applications and receive pay- 
ment in close proximity to the places of their residence.” 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret very much to find myself in oppo- 
sition to many of my good friends on the floor with refer- 
ence to this bill. I shall not undertake to debate the merits 
or demerits of the proposition before the House, for I could 
not do so in the few minutes at my disposal. I have lis- 
tened to the debate very carefully, and I think it quite 
evident that there is much to be said on both sides of the 
proposition. 

I hold no criticism of any Member of this House for 
whatever action he may take with reference to this bill. 
CApplause.] That is a matter upon which each individual 
Member must vote according to the dictates of his conscience 
and his judgment. 

I regret that I cannot vote for the bill under considera- 
tion by the House. I had hoped some compromise measure 
acceptable to the President would be agreed upon, but the 
President in writing has stated positively and unequivocally 
that he will veto this bill, and certainly those of us who 
have confidence in the President must understand that any 
vote for this bill today is simply an idle political gesture. 

The country is looking to the President to lead us out of 
industrial chaos, and he has mapped out a program which 
if sustained will succeed. With the obligation resting upon 
me as I see it, I do not feel that I can consistently vote 
for the passage of a measure which the President feels strikes 
at the very heart of his recovery program. This, my friends, 
in my judgment, is the issue before us today. I may be 
wrong, and those of you who are in the great majority may 
be right, or you may be wrong and I may be right; but as I 
view this proposition the whole question before you and me 
is whether or not, with the President seeking to bring 
order out of chaos, we are going to do anything which, in 
his judgment, as the head of the administration and in the 
judgment of his financial advisers in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, may have a tendency to interfere with his recovery 
program. 

Since the last Congress much legislation has been passed. 
Gold has been devalued in an effort to bring down the price 
of the gold dollar in the interest of higher prices for the 
commodities of the farm and factory; and other pieces of 
legislation have to an extent, at least, increased our currency. 

I do not know whether the issuance of $2,400,000,000 in 
Treasury notes will serve to defiate the dollar to an extent 
that it will wreak havoc to the administration and its pol- 
icies, and not knowing, I am not going to take any stand 
Save with the President and his advisers. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have the responsibility of leader- 
ship upon my shoulders as does our beloved leader, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee. I am not obligated 
to vote with any man, nor to vote “aye” or “nay” at the 
behest of any man. I am interested only in voting right on 
these measures and as my conscience tells me I should vote. 

I believe in a controlled expansion of the currency. I 
believe in the President’s program for the relief of distress 
in America. I believe the United States Government should 
pay its every obligation. I am going to vote for the passage 
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of this bill today because I believe its provisions, if enacted 
into law, will bring about all three of these things. I also 
believe this can be done without placing any additional 
burden upon the Treasury of the United States. The frozen 
assets in our closed banks amount to more than $2,400,000,- 
000. If that much new money is put in circulation, the peo- 
ple of America will still have less money with which to do 
business than they have in normal times. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. The reply to the statement that the 
President will veto this bill is that the same argument was 
made against the original bill in President Harding’s admin- 
istration; the same argument was made during President 
Coolidge’s administration, and they passed the bill over 
President Coolidge’s veto. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKER. I was not a Member of the House at that 
time, but whether the President vetoes the bill does 
not concern me. [Applause.] Whether the Senate of the 
United States will pass the bill does not concern me. It is 
my responsibility as a Member of this House to vote here 
and now on this measure. I am going to meet the responsi- 
bility and shall vote for the bill regardless of whether any 
Senator votes for it, and regardless of whether the President 
of the United States may see fit to veto it. [Applause.] 

The bill, if it is enacted into law, will place money in the 
hands of deserving creditors of the Government who live in 
every hamlet, village, and community in the United States. 
It carries with it no new obligation on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. Its provisions merely change the time and the 
manner in which the Government’s existing obligation may 
be discharged. 

I know of no better way to relieve the distress of the 
American people. I know of no method of distributing relief 
that would be so universal. I know of no other manner in 
which relief can be administered and at the same time a 
Government debt be paid. 

And I want to state right here and now that I do not con- 
sider the passing of this bill an idle gesture. I do not know 
any Member of this House who will vote for this bill today 
and then refuse to vote to override the veto of the Chief 
Executive if he should see fit to veto it after it has passed 
both Houses of Congress. 

I assure the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN] that 
when I vote for the passage of the bill today, that means I 
will vote to override the disapproval of the Chief Executive 
if he vetoes the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am glad to hear the candor of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia and his intent on the proposition; but 
the gentleman knows as well as I that there are many Mem- 
bers on that side who are prepared to vote in favor of the bill 
today but are also prepared to vote to sustain the President 
in his veto message. 

Mr. PARKER. I can speak for myself only. I assure the 
gentleman from Illinois that I have no such intention. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. I can assure the gentleman from Minois 
that I do not know of any Member who maintains that view 
or is expecting to do what the gentleman from Illinois 
suggests. 

Mr. PARKER. I want to state also, while I am on my 
feet, that 2 years ago I voted against the bonus bill and 
made a speech against it. I did it because the leadership of 
our party told me that if we passed the bill at that time it 
would wreck the Treasury and destroy the Nation’s credit. 

At that time the slogan of both parties in the House was 
“Balance the Budget”, and I was loyal enough to come 
here and vote against payment of the bonus and to make 
a speech against the bill because I believed it was necessary 
in order that we might balance the Budget. Those same 


leaders who told us in 1932 that the enactment of this law 
would wreck the Treasury and destroy our credit now tell 
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us that the appropriating of ten or twelve billions of dollars 
by this Congress is nothing to be alarmed at. They now say 
this huge amount of money, which is 10 times the amount 
that will be required to pay the bonus, is only a small per- 
centage of our annual income. 

Who has heard anything about balancing the Budget for 
the last 12 months? [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have had more military service than any 
other Member of Congress, with the exception of one retired 
major general of the Regular Army who was a professional 
soldier. As a soldier and as a loyal American citizen, I was 
perfectly willing to vote against a similar bill in 1932, but 
under the changed conditions and since the words “We 
must balance the Budget” are no longer the slogan of my 
party, I shall, in a few moments from now, by my affirma- 
tive vote on the final passage of this bill, do justice to those 
with whom I served my country, at home and abroad, at a 
time when many of those to whom relief has already been 
extended were content, for various reasons, to remain at 
home and with their loved ones. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell] 

By unanimous consent the pro-forma amendment was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHRISTIANSON: Page 2, line 2, strike 
out the words “ amount of the face” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ accrued.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane. This is lugging in an 
entirely different proposition, wholly dissimilar from the 
purpose of the bill. The purpose and intent of the bill is 
to pay these certificates in cash according to their face. 
This is an attempt to change that program and pay only 
an undetermined part, and require a lot of auditing, a lot 
of figuring, and a lot of other red tape administering, 
expensive and wasteful, that are wholly impertinent to the 
original program. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Mr. Chairman, I cannot believe 
that the gentleman makes the point of order very seriously, 
because all that this amendment does it to place a limita- 
tion upon the subject matter of the bill. This simply pro- 
vides that instead of paying these bonus certificates with 
interest until 1945 we shall pay the amount actually due 
with interest up to the time of payment. Further, Mr 
Chairman, this amendment is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. The 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CHRISTIANSON) there were—ayes 54, noes 105. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my intention to vote for this bill if it 
reaches a vote before my train leaves. Unfortunately I 
have to go home very shortly on account of serious illness 
of my mother. However, I want to go on record as favor- 
ing this bill and also the bill to be voted on a little later 
for the liberalization of compensation and pensions for 
veterans, 

I have voted each time heretofore for the bonus and will 
do so today. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Marttn of Colorado: After line 3, 
page 4, add the following: “Payment of adjusted compensation 
under this act shall be made to all veterans in monthly install- 
ments at the rate of $50 per month until the full amount shall 
haye been paid.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to the purposes of the 
bill and that it changes the entire complexion of the bill. 
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cash. It is to pay them at once. The amendment seeks to 
make partial payments strung out over a period of many 
months. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, if the very 
able and distinguished parliamentarian now in the chair, 
who compiled the precedents of Congress, could not decide 
the point of order of his own knowledge, it would be a gross 
assumption on my part to make any contributions here, and 
therefore I will submit the question to the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. This identical question arose under 
similar circumstances in the course of the consideration of a 
bill providing for the payment of the bonus in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole in the Seventy-second Congress. 

After extended debate on a similar point of order, the 
amendment was admitted by the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. BanxnHeap], presiding as Chairman at that time, and 
in conformity with that decision the point of order is over- 
ruled. The gentleman from Colorado may proceed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the desire of the authors and sponsors of the bill to expedite 
it to a vote as is, and I disclaim any intention whatever of 
an attempt to frustrate or delay the program. No question 
can be raised as to the good faith of those gentlemen when 
they state that their feeling is that this bill is now perfect 
and is not capable of beneficial amendment. I am sorry.to 
say that I cannot make the same unreserved admission with 
respect to their judgment. It is my opinion that the me- 
chanics of this bill are capable of improvement and that 
these improvements will make it more beneficial to the vet- 
erans and the country and more acceptable to the adminis- 
tration. 

My amendment simply provides that the adjusted com- 
pensation shall be paid at the rate of $50 a month. This 
amendment, in my opinion, will effect three very desirable 
results. In the first place, it will provide for a gradual 
expansion of the currency, instead of dumping this vast sum 
into circulation all at once. 

The title of the bill is to provide a “controlled expan- 
sion”, and in my opinion a gradual expansion is just as 
important as a controlled expansion. 

Secondly, it will protect many veterans from an improvi- 
dent loss of their compensation if it is paid in a lump sum, 
as was the case in numerous instances when the first pay- 
ment was made. 

In this connection I want to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that in the Adjusted Compensation Act— 
and it is written on the face of every certificate—every legal 
safeguard is thrown around the veteran, that he cannot 
assign it, and it is made a felony to attempt to thus take it 
away from him. I have made assignees return these cer- 
tificates to veterans under threat of criminal prosecution. 
He can only get a loan on if through a member bank of the 
Federal Reserve System. Having taken that course to pro- 
tect him from an improvident loss of his certificate, why 
should you throw him out now with a lump-sum cash pay- 
ment to the swarms of vultures who are waiting for him 
with their beak open? [Laughter and applause.] 

Third. It will furnish a steady and even flow of money to 
business, for a period of a year to 15 months, instead of 
a brief heavy spending orgy. The amendment would be 
like a continuation of showers, as compared with the kind 
of rainstorm that we have out in our western country, 
where we have a cloudburst for 15 minutes, washing many 
things away, and then everything goes dry for 3 months. 

The only. objection I have heard is that it entails more 
clerical work. My answer is that for several months past 
we have been paying 4,000,000 C. W. A. workers weekly, and 
if they can do that we can pay 3,000,000 veterans monthly. 

Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment which I shall 
present, which I consider beneficial to this bill, and which I 
will mention briefiy at this time, and that is an amendment 
providing that no payment shall be made under this act 
prior to maturity, while the holder of the certificate is in 
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receipt of a taxable income. The limitation is identical 
with a similar provision in pension legislation passed by this 
Congress. 

At bottom this legislation at this time is based on need, 
on the desperate financial straits—the unemployment—of 
many hundreds of thousands of veterans. I do not believe 
that if it were not for the unprecedented economic condi- 
tions prevailing in this country there would be any general 
demand upon the part of veterans for the payment of the 
adjusted-service compensation. There has never been in 
the history of this country any such need as there is now for 
legislation of this character, and it is my earnest hope that 
there will never again be in its history a time when relief of 
this character will be so opportune as now. 

But no one can claim that a man enjoying an income 
taxable under the Federal income-tax law, an income ex- 
ceeding $1,000 for a single person and $2,500 for a married 
person, or with dependents, will suffer any great hardship 
if deprived of the benefit of this act during the time he shall 
be enjoying such income. 

As has been pointed out in this debate today, there are 
some 80 Members of Congress who would be entitled to cash 
their compensation certificates under this act. Under this 
act, J. P. Morgan, if he were a veteran, could cash his certifi- 
cate. There are thousands of veterans on the Federal pay 
roll who are enjoying sufficient incomes, and I trust there are 
many thousands not on the Federal pay rolls who are in the 
same fortunate position. They should, and I believe the 
overwhelming majority of them would, if given the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves, gladly stand aside to lighten 
the burden which must be borne in order that we may help 
the great unfortunate majority. 

The only argument I have heard against the amendment 
is that it would not be constitutional. Well, it is a far guess 
nowadays as to what is unconstitutional. I leave that question 
to the courts. I believe the country generally, and those 
who are opposed to this bill, would approve this amendment, 
and that its adoption would tend to modify criticism. 

There are other material respects in which I feel confident 
this bill could be made more acceptable to the administration 
and improve its chances in the other body, where, if it is 
considered at all, it will be thoroughly debated and bene- 
ficially amended. 

I have an amendment designed to reach these objections 
to the bill, but realize, under the existing conditions, that 
there is no opportunity for its consideration and adoption 
here. I desire, however, that this amendment may be pre- 
served in the Rrecorp, and I am therefore inserting it in my 
remarks. 

Briefly speaking, this amendment would strike out section 
3 of the pending bill, which takes away the currency issuing 
powers of national and Federal Reserve banks, except in 
specified cases, and inserts in lieu thereof a section which 
sets up a sinking fund, which is practically a continuation of 
the present adjusted certificate sinking fund so far as the 
amount appropriated annually is concerned, for the gradual 
retirement of the twenty-two hundred million dollars in 
United States notes to be issued under it, at the discretion 
of the President, and without any new taxation or increase 
in congressional appropriations. 

I may say in passing that I am in favor of taking all 
money issuing powers from all private institutions and vest- 
ing said powers exclusively in a Government bank of issue. 
I may say further, that I am in favor of issuing the quan- 
tity of noninterest bearing United States notes called for in 
this bill, and of their permanent addition to the circulating 
medium of the country. But I recognize the fact that the 
administration is not yet ready to take either of these steps. 
I recognize further that many who favor the payment of 
the adjusted-service certificates may be alienated by the 
claim that we are seeking to materially modify the banking 
system of the country and to bring about uncontrolled in- 
flation, and that neither of these propositions are material 
parts of the bill or necessary to a bill to pay the veterans. 

The President may limit the note issuing powers of the 
banks under existing law and he may issue $3,000,000,000 
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in United States notes under existing law. He has not 
exercised either power, and I am not questioning the wisdom 
of his action. I am merely pointing out that he will not 
want to be compelled by Congress to act in a case where he 
has seen fit not to act, although vested with discretion. I 
consider that these provisions of the pending bill overload 
it and lessen the chances of the attainment of its real goal, 
the payment to the veterans of what is in fact a modest com- 
pensation for their economic losses, and to pay it to them 
now when they need it, and not in a dozen years from now, 
when much of it will go to their executors, administrators, 
and assigns. The provision which I would insert in lieu of 
section 3 of the pending bill is as follows: 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each calendar 
year (beginning with the calendar year 1935 and ending with the 
calendar year 1946) an amount sufficient to provide for the retire- 
ment of the United States notes to be issued under this act, to be 
known as the “compensation obligations fund.” The amount to 
be appropriated shall be determined by the method provided in 
section 505 of the Adjusted Compensation Act, 1924, as amended, 
creating the adjusted-service certificate fund, and the amount so 
appropriated shall be set aside in the compensation obligations 
fund on the first day of the calendar year for which appropriated. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to apply said 
fund to the retirement of the United States notes authorized by 
this act as the annual appropriations for said fund become avail- 
able, excepting such portion thereof as it may be necessary to 
reserve for the liquidation of deferred certificate payments under 
section 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to invest 
said fund or any part thereof as provided in section 506 of the 
Adjusted Compensation Act, 1924, as amended. 

The President, at his discretion, may suspend the retirement of 
said United States notes for any calendar year or years when in 
his judgment the volume of outstanding currency would be un- 
necessarily reduced by such retirement, but the annual appropria- 
tions for the retirement fund shall not be affected by the exercise 
of such Executive discretion. 

Mr. Chairman, I received a letter this morning from a past 
department commander of the American Legion stating that 
he had seen this amendment in a newspaper and that it 
sounded like the most sensible plan advanced to date. He 
stated that it would have the effect of providing a living for 
a lot of men and their families during a period which we 
hope will see the ultimate end of the depression. 

I will venture the assertion that if the amendment could 
be submitted to the 10,000 little business communities in this 
country they would approve of it, and I am satisfied that 
the great majority of the veterans would approve of it. 

[Here the gavel fell. 


PAY IT IN LUMP SUM 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment provides 
that the amount due the veterans will be paid monthly. 
If you owe a debt, why not pay it in one lump sum, some- 
thing that when a man receives it he can do something 
with it. If he gets it in dribs, it will be spent without sub- 
stantial and lasting benefits. If you want to give some- 
thing, give it all; do not divide it up and give it in the form 
of relief. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. You pay it in a lump sum and 
you will put them on the relief roll. 

Mr. PATMAN. This amendment, if adopted, would de- 
stroy the expansion theory in the bill. This is not too 
much money to pay at once, and there is no danger of there 
being an undue inflation. 

I move, Mr. Chairman, that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto and on this section be now 
closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Martin of Colorado) there were—74 ayes and 110 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Grirrmn: Strike out section 1 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: Tnat title V of the World 
War Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended, is amended by 
adding a new section to follow section 501 and to be known as 
section 501a, as follows: 
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“Szo. 50la. Any veteran, not desiring to hold his adjusted- 
service certificate until maturity, may upon surrender thereof to 
the Veterans’ Administration, receive in cash, or in United States 
Treasury certificates, an amount equal to his or her adjusted- 
service credit, as computed and allowed under sections 201, 202, 
and 501 of title II of said World War Adjusted Compensation Act 
(less any sum or sums borrowed thereon) with compound interest 
from November 11, 1918, computed at the rate of 4 percent 
per annum.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane. It is a different 
proposition from the one under consideration and provides 
for bonds instead of paying these certificates off in money. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment provides 
for the payment of the adjusted-service credit; in other 
words, the bonus, precisely the same subject matter as the 
bill before the House. The Patman bill proposes to pay now 
the face value of the certificate—the value which it will not 
have until 1945, while my amendment proposes to pay its 
present value. In other words, I propose that the basic 
service credit as agreed upon by the Congress, namely, a 
dollar a day for home service and a dollar and twenty-five 
cents a day for foreign service, shall be paid now with 
interest up to the date of the surrender of the certificate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, to save time and expe- 
dite matters, I withdraw the point of order. We will then 
get a vote, and vote down the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas withdraws 
the point of order. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I have 3 minutes in which to explain the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, being denied the oppor- 
tunity of explaining my amendment to the House I want 
to take advantage of the unanimous consent privilege to 
put into the Record at this point a brief summary of my 
argument. 

The arbitrary closing of debate on the first section of the 
bill—the one to which my amendment refers—is intolerant, 
intolerable, and unfair and wholly out of place in a bill of 
this character. Surely it could do no harm to allow those 
who are genuinely in sympathy with the veterans to present 
an alternative proposal for their relief, particularly when 
it is universally conceded on all sides that the proposal in 
the Patman bill can never become a law. Why this solici- 
tude to jam through Congress a mode of relief which will 
most probably fail in the Senate and which will never re- 
ceive the approval of the President? It does not seem to 
me that the proponents of this bill are acting in good 
faith and that they are more anxious to make a voting 
record for the fall campaign than to actually serve the 
interests of the veterans. 

My amendment is based upon the fact that Congress 
agreed to pay the veterans additional, or adjusted-service 
pay, at the rate of $1 a day for home service, and $1.25 a 
day for foreign service. To this was added 25 percent, thus 
constituting what has been designated as the “ adjusted- 
service credit.” But, after agreeing upon the amount due, 
instead of paying it over to those who were entitled to it, 
some stupendous intellect devised the ingenious plan of cal- 
culating what the adjusted-service credit would amount 
to at compound interest in 1945, and writing in this very 
generous-looking sum on an official paper, called it an ad- 
justed-service certificate ”, and handed it over to the victims 
with a great flourish of benevolence. 

But what the veterans wanted was, not a promise, but 
ready cash; not a tontine insurance policy on which they 
would have to die to collect, but real money to meet their 
most pressing needs. 

The whole transaction was a miserable mistake. That 
mistake I want to remedy. I want to remedy it now. I 
want to pay them now the amount of the original adjusted- 
service credit, with compound interest from November 11, 
1918, right down to date. This is all they are entitled to 
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and no self-respecting veteran wants more. I have talked 
with them and they have said to me: GRIFFIN, if you are 
able to put over that proposition you will be doing the World 
War veterans a real service. There is no bunk in your 
proposal, and the veterans know it.” 

Here is how it will work out, and these figures are from 
the Veterans’ Bureau: 

CASE I (MINIMUM) 

In the case of a veteran with a minimum face-value 


certificate of $125 he would receive. $81. 50 
If he had borrowed 50 percent, under the 1931 law 
De would reed ——?—E———— 52. 80 
CASE II (AVERAGE) 
In the case of a veteran with an average certificate of 
$1,000: he ‘would reed 2-6 nen 648, 98 
If he had borrowed 50 percent he would get 415. 82 
CASE III (MAXIMUM) - 
In the case of a veteran with the maximum certificate 
of $1,592 he would receive „„ 1, 023. 00 
If he had borrowed 50 percent he would get 645. 17 


Under my amendment it is proposed to pay these claims 
either in cash or in United States Treasury certificates draw- 
ing 4-percent interest. These certificates would be negoti- 
able and would be equivalent to cash. The transaction 
would not require the issue of bonds or involve bookkeeping 
difficulties. 

If you really want to help the veterans this is the way to 
do it and not humbug them with a promise to pay their 
claims coupled with a complicated scheme for the expansion 
of the currency. The veterans are not interested in the 
greenback question. Coupling the bonus payment with that 
issue is bound to kill the veterans’ cause. I shall vote 
against the bill in its present shape. I shall go back to my 
constituency with a clear conscience and say I did not vote 
against the bonus payment but against an outlandish scheme 
of currency expansion, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am a good friend of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. I have deep 
affection for him. We agreed yesterday not to permit this 
bill to be amended. That is why I am pushing its passage. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. I have no hope that 
the amendment will be adopted, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print it in the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will read the 
proposed amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma, he 
will see that it is a separate bill and offers a distinct pro- 
gram in its entirety from the one that is before the House, 
and is not germane. I make that point of order. It is 
subject to the point of order. It will take 15 minutes to 
read it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not ask to have it read. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in the Record at this 
point without reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I offer the amend- 
ment, and send it to the desk and ask to have it read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Strike out section 1 and 
insert the following: That any member bank of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation desiring to issue circulating notes may 
redeem any adjusted-service certificate of a veteran of the World 
War upon which the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs has loaned 
by paying to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs the amount 
-of the loan and accrued interest whereupon the said Administra- 
tor of Veterans“ Affairs shall assign said certificate to such member 
bank and said adjusted-service certificate may be deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States for circulating note issue pur- 
pose, and such certificate shall be vested with all the privileges as 
registered United States bonds, consols of 1930, or United States 
registered Panama Canal bonds for circulating note issue. 

“Src. 2. Upon the deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
States of any such adjusted-service certificate the same shall be 
received by the Treasurer upon deposit and shall by him be safely 
kept in his office until otherwise disposed of under the provisions 
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of this act and existing law governing deposit of bonds or consols 
for cireulating-note issue p When any such adjusted 
certificate is deposited with the Treasurer of the United States for 
circulating note issue purpose by any member bank of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, such member bank shall be 
entitled to receive from the Comptroller of the Currency circulat- 
ing notes in blank registered and countersigned as provided by 
law in an amount equal to the amount of the adjusted certificate, 
provided the amount of the certificate added to the amount of 
outstanding circulating notes of such member bank does not 
exceed its paid-in capital stock and surplus. 

“Sec. 3. The Comptroller of the Currency shall forward to the 
officers of such member bank circulating notes in the amount of 
the balance due the soldier on said adjusted certificate, and the 
proper Official of such member bank shall register and counter- 
Sign. as provided by law, and deliver the circulating notes to soldier 
holder upon his executing and delivering to said member bank 
an assignment of all his interest in and to said adjusted certifi- 
cate. Upon the receipt by the Treasurer of the United States of 
such assignment the Comptroller of the Currency shall deliver the 
balance of the circulating notes to such member bank. The Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall deposit in the general fund 
in the Treasury for redemption p 5 percent of the circu- 
lating notes, said redemption fund to be kept, used, and disbursed 
as provided by law for redemption funds under existing laws. 

Sze. 4. That upon the application of any member bank to redeem 
any adjusted-service certificates the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall furnish adjusted-service certificates whose holders reside 
in the vicinity of the principal place for doing business by sald 
association or bank, or branch banks or corresponding banks if so 
requested. Any soldier holder of an adjusted-service certificate 
desiring to receive the face value of his certificate due in 1945, 
less the amount of the present loan and the accrued interest, may 
make application to any member bank that will receive his appli- 
cation and the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall permit any 
such member bank to redeem the certificate designated in such 
application. 

Sec. 5. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall pay all sums 
received by him to redeem adjusted-service certificates into the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the adjusted-service- 
certificate fund. There is authorized to be appropriated for each 
calendar year ending with the year 1946 an amount sufficient as 
annual premium to provide for the face value of each certificate 
in 20 years from its date (as provided in U.S.C., title 38, sec. 645; 
act of May 19, 1924, ch. 157, secs. 505, 703, 43 Stat. 128, 131). 

Src. 6. That the laws governing the obtaining and the issuing 
of circulating notes, redemption and replacement of circulating 
notes, and proceedings of failure of banks to redeem circulating 
notes shall be effective as to note issues under this act. 

Sec. 7. That the circulating notes issued in accordance with 
this act shall not be subject to the provisions of sections 541, 542, 
543, 544, 545, 546, 547, 561, 562, 563, 564, 565, and 567 of title 
12, Code of Laws of the United States, and all laws in conflict 
with this act shall be declared inapplicable to the same. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ayres of Kansas: Strike out all of 
section 1 and insert in lieu thereof the following: That title V 
of the World War Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended is 
328 by adding at the end thereof two new sections to read 
as follows: 


„ PAYMENT OF PRESENT VALUE OF CERTIFICATES 


„Sc. 509. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized 
and directed to pay to any veteran to whom an adjusted-service 
certificate has been issued, upon application by him and surrender 
of the certificate and all rights thereunder, the amount of the 
net single premium determined as of the last anniversary of the 
certificate necessary to purchase a paid-up endowment insurance 
for the face amount of the certificate at the then attained age of 
the certificate holder for the unexpired portion of the original 
20-year period, on the basis of the American Experience Table of 
Mortality and interest at 4 percent per annum, compounded 
annually: Provided, That no payment shall be made under this 
section until the certificate is in the possession of the Veterans’ 
Administration, or until all obligations for which the certificate 
was held for security have been paid or otherwise discharged: 
Provided further, That up on payment under this section the cer- 
tificate and all rights thereunder shall be canceled. 

“* Sec. 510. There is authorized to be appropriated such amounts 
as may be necessary to out the provisions of section 509, 
Amounts now or hereafter in the adjusted-service-certificate fund 
created by section 505 of the World War Adjusted Compensation 
Act, as amended, are authorized to be made available for the 
payment of the net single premiums as provided in section 509 
of the amendatory act.’ ” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane. This is an en- 
tirely different proposition, it is one of insurance, not at all 
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similar to the bill that is before the House. It is an attempt 
to bring in here something which the committee has not 
brought in at all and is an entirely different proposition. 
It is on a subject entirely different from that under 
consideration. 

Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, that is about the 
slimmest excuse I have ever heard why a point of order 
should be sustained, and I do not think the gentleman from 
Texas is sincere in it at all. This is clearly germane to the 
bill, and it is not subject to the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I again respectfully sub- 
mit that the amendment is on a subject entirely different 
from that under consideration, and is not germane to this 
bill, and I make the point of order against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment discloses that it is on 
a subject different from that under consideration and, there- 
fore, is subject to the point of order. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr, ELLENBOGEN. 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ELLEN BOGEN: Page 2, lines 18 and 
19, after the word “principal”, strike out the words “and so 
much of such interest, if any, as accrued prior to October 1, 
1931, and insert in lieu thereof, Provided, That any such inter- 
est which has accrued on any loan made by any veteran on his 
adjusted-service certificate under section 502 of the World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended, shall be canceled and 
annulled, and shall not be deducted from the face value of the 
certificate when paid under this act.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute 
amendment for the amendment just offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. Worcorr for the amendment offered 
by Mr. ELLENBOGEN: Page 2, line 10, after the word “principal”, 
strike out the words “and interest on or”, and in line 14, after 
the word principal", strike out the balance of line 14 and all of 
line 15; and in line 18, after the word “ principal”, strike out the 
balance of the line and all of line 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wotcorr] for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania Mr. [ELLENBOGEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Worcorr) there were ayes 28 and noes 112. 

So the substitute amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
ELLENBOGEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I have sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Marttn of Colorado: After line 3, 
on page 4, add the following: “(g) No payment shall be made 
under this act prior to maturity while the income of a person, 
if unmarried, exceeds $1,000 per annum, computed monthly, or, 
if married, or with minor children, exceeds $2,500 per annum, 
computed monthly.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. MARTIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
by Mr. Martin of Colorado) there were ayes 40 and noes 
111. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COLLINS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CoLLINS of Mississippi: Page 4, line 
15, add a new section, as follows: 

“Src. 512. If at the time this section takes effect, a veteran 
entitled to receive an adjusted-service certificate is unable to 
produce same, through loss from any cause, the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, under proper regulations, is authorized and 
directed to issue a duplicate thereof to such veteran or his bene- 
ficiary.” 


The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. (a) Payment of the face value of adjusted-service cer- 
tificates under section 509 or 510 of the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act, as amended, shall be made in United States notes 
not bearing interest. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to issue such notes in such amount as may 
be to make such payment, and of the same wording, form, 
size, and denominations as United States notes issued under exist- 
ing law, except that the wording thereon shall conform to the 
provisions of this act. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and 
the Secretary of the Treasury are hereby authorized and directed 
jointly to prescribe rules and regulations for the delivery of such 
notes in payment under section 509 or 510 of the World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended. 

(b) United States notes issued pursuant to the provisions of 
this act shall be lawful money of the United States and shall be 
maintained at a parity of value with the standard unit of value 
fixed by law. Such notes shall-be legal tender in payment of all 
debts and dues, public and private, and shall be receivable for 
customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so received shall 
be reissued. Such notes, when held by any national banking asso- 
ciation or Federal Reserve bank, may be counted as a part of its 
lawful reserve. The provisions of sections 1 and 2 of the act of 
March 14, 1900, as amended (U.S.C., title 31, secs. 314 and 408), 
and section 26 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended (U.S.C. 
title 31, sec. 409), are hereby made applicable to such notes in 
the same manner and to the same extent as such previsions apply 
to United States notes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. TABER. The section is a violation of that provision 
of the rules which prohibits appropriations being brought in 
from any other committee except the Committee on Appro- 
priations. This section provides, in effect, for the direct 
payment of these certificates without an appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman] desire to be heard? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this bill has been as care- 
fully drawn as one could be. It has been drawn by the leg- 
islative drafting service, after consulting with the Members 
of this House who are in sympathy with the legislation, 
representatives of the Treasury Department, and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and I do not believe the gentleman's 
point of order is well taken. This bill does not come before 
the House under normal and regular procedure; considera- 
tion was forced. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate on this amend- 
ment 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. PATMAN. I move that the debate on this amend- 
ment and this section and all amendments thereto do now 
close. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not in order at this 
time. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FISH. As I understand, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] has the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. He has. 

Mr. FISH. And he therefore still has the floor; is that 
correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman 
from New York to yield the floor after he had made his 
point of order. If the gentleman desires to discuss his 
point of order further, the Chair will hear him. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this section provides out and 
out for the payment of these adjusted-service certificates 
without any appropriation. A bill is not in order which 
makes provision for such payment unless it comes from the 
Committee on Appropriations to the floor of this House. 
It seems to me there is absolutely no question but that it 
violates the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is not an appropria- 
tion; this is a direct payment to veterans of their adjusted- 
service certificates. It requires no appropriation, and there 
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is no reason why any language in regard to an appropria- 
tion should be inserted in this bill. The gentleman’s point 
of order is not well taken. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this bill is being con- 
sidered under different rules than those governing ordinary 
bills reaching the floor. It is being considered under a 
special discharge rule, which is the greatest privilege this 
House has accorded itself and its Membership. The dis- 
charge rule provides that any measure—I do not care what 
kind of a measure it be—any measure that is pending be- 
fore a committee may be taken from the committee and the 
committee discharged from its consideration, when 145 
Members sign a petition to take it away from the commit- 
tee and a majority of the Members here vote for its con- 
sideration, which has been done by this House. Let it be 
an appropriation bill, for instance; the rule provides that 
145 Members, by signing a petition to discharge, can dis- 
charge even that committee and bring the bill up on the 
ficor of the House, when the majority of the House votes 
to take it up for consideration; and we have done all those 
things, and the House has brought this bill here for con- 
sideration. No committee has reported it. 

In my opinion the point of order of the gentleman from 
New York is not well taken, and same should be overruled 
by the Chair. 

Mr. TABER. If the Chair will permit, I desire to make a 
brief observation in reply. When a bill is brought up in the 
House under the discharge rule it goes onto the calendar 
and must be considered under the rules of the House. 
The rules of the House provide that no appropriation shall 
be in order in any bill unless it shall have come from the 
Appropriations Committee, and this bill did not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, we have certain bills from the 
Ways and Means Committee and the Claims Committee and 
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depends upon the bill and the situation and the particular 
rule we are operating under. The House has made this in 
order. 

Mr. KVALE. Does not the gentleman understand that 
this is not an appropriation bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to inquire of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman], who is in charge of 
this bill, if this is a payment of lawful money of the United 
States. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is a payment of lawful money of the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then what has the gentleman to say 
as to the contention that no committee of the House except 
the Committee on Appropriations is authorized to report it? 

Mr. PATMAN. Various committees bring in bills to ap- 
propriate money. A special order has been provided for 
this bill, for 145 Members signed the petition. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard further 
on the point of order. This is not to take money out of 
the Treasury. This is not to appropriate money from the 
general fund. This is to provide a special kind of bank 
note not coming out of the Treasury. Not one dollar will 
come out of the Treasury; not one dollar will come out of 
the general fund. The bill provides a special kind of bank 
note for the payment of these certificates. 

This will not require a single bond to be issued. It will 
not require any interest whatever to be paid by the Govern- 
ment. It will not require any taxes to be levied or collected. 

This is not a bill that has been reported by a com- 
mittee. It comes from no committee of this House. The 
House itself brought this bill before it, under a special dis- 
charge rule, which is different from any other rule regarding 
consideration of bills. The discharge rule provides special 
consideration, regardless of all committees. If this bill 
had been reported by some committee, other than the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the point of order might merit 
serious consideration. But that rule in no way applies to 
the situation now before the House. 
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Surely, this House is its own master. By a two-thirds vote 
it can set aside any rule. It specially provided this par- 
ticular method for considering legislation which its com- 
mittees refused to report favorably. Every step has been 
tracked to make this bill now in order. It is in order. 
We do have the right to consider and pass it. I submit 
that the point of order is not well taken, and should be 
overruled. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is true that this is a 
payment of money; but it is not a payment of money out of 
the Treasury of the United States. We are not taking one 
dollar from the Treasury of the United States, It cannot, 
therefore, be construed as an appropriation, although it 
is a payment of lawful money; and, besides, the Ways and 
Means Committee have been given jurisdiction over ad- 
justed-service-certificate legislation and this bill was re- 
ferred to the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. As I understand it, the appropria- 
tions to take care of this matter have already been made 
in the original adjusted-service certificate bill. This bill 
uses only money that has been appropriated to this specific 
purpose in a bill which was passed upon by the Appropria- 
tions Committee and by the Ways and Means Committee, 
the original adjusted-service certificate bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to draw the Chair’s 
attention to the following language on page 4 of the bill, 
line 20: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
issue notes. 

Now, where can this money come from except the Treas- 
ury of the United States? That is the only place from 
which it can come. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, the House by a vote of 
nearly 3 to 1 took the bill away from the Committee on 
Ways and Means and placed it in the hands of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union by the 
discharge rule. Consequently that proposition would not 
apply because the House has assumed jurisdiction not- 
withstanding the fact that the Ways and Means Committee 
had jurisdiction and would have jurisdiction if it had not 
been discharged from further consideration of the bill by 
the resolution which was adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. 

The section of the rule to which the gentleman from 
New York refers, and on which he relies to support his 
point of order, provides as follows: 

No bill or joint resolution carrying appropriations shall be re- 
ported by any committee not having jurisdiction to report 
appropriations. 

Now, this bill has not been reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, as the gentleman from New York 
suggests. It has not been reported by any committee. The 
committee having jurisdiction has been discharged from 
its further consideration and it has been brought before 
the House under the provisions of the discharge rule specifi- 
cally authorizing its consideration. The question as to 
whether it carries an appropriation or does not carry an 
appropriation is wholly immaterial. The rule cited by the 
gentleman from New York does not apply, and the point of 
order is overruled. [General applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McFappEn: On page 4, line 15, after 
the word “residence”, strike out section 2 and all remaining 
sections. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this 
amendment to strike out the remaining sections, including 
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section 2 of this bill, for the purpose of eliminating from 
this bill the provision providing for the issuance of Treas- 
ury notes in payment of this bonus and leaving the matter 
entirely in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay this bonus by whatever instrumentality the Secretary 
of the Treasury sees fit. 

These adjusted-compensation certificates are Government 
bonds. I propose that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
treat these the same as all refunding operations are carried 
on, if, in his judgment he sees fit to do so. There is a great 
uncertainty here as to what an issuance of greenbacks 
will do. 

I am in favor of settling the payment of the adjusted- 
compensation certificates now. I was not in favor of the 
unfair plan that was worked out a few years ago—I think 
in 1925—when this plan of settlement was made, nor was 
I in favor of the ill-advised proposition of loaning the ex- 
soldiers in an emergency part of their money, because the 
unfair part of that is indicated by the fact that if the loan 
runs until 1945 the interest will eat up the balance. I am 
decidedly in favor of paying the soldiers now, and I should 
like to have the gentlemen who are proposing to stand 
by the President of the United States give careful con- 
sideration to this amendment, because, if you do not, much 
uncertainty in the financial structure of the Government 
will prevail. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

This provides for payment in United States notes, and in 
section 408, title 31 of the United States Code, it is provided 
that all the gold in the Treasury is behind all notes that 
are issued, including those we propose to issue here. The 
gentleman proposes to change our method of payment and 
use Treasury notes instead. I do not think such an amend- 
ment should be adopted. I think it should be defeated. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. May I ask the gentleman this question in all 
fairness so we will know where we are. The gentleman from 
Texas asked me before the debate began this afternoon if 
we on this side were going to filibuster, and speaking for as 
many as I could, I said that we were not. In all fairness, 
most of these amendments have come from his side of the 
House. There has been no attempt or indication that we 
on our side of the House would filibuster. We would be 
glad to get through with this bill tonight-if there is that 
possibility. 

There is another section coming up, I may say to the 
gentleman from Texas, which changes many of the regula- 
tions and provisions in reference to the Treasury of the 
United States that has not even been discussed. I know that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] desires to 
be heard, and I am sure other Members of Congress want to 
know just what section 3 deals with. May I further say 
to the gentleman that we should like to finish tonight. If 
the gentleman thinks we can finish in an hour, I am sure we 
should be glad to help him finish, because the country wants 
the Democratic caucus to act and expedite the considera- 
tion of the restoration of all the compensation for the 
veterans with service-connected disabilities and the restora- 
tion in full of the pay of the Federal employees. 

Mr. BLANTON. We will forgive the gentleman, if he does 
not take up any more time. There has been some filibusters 
on his side of the aisle, reading long amendments, and 
making futile discussions, accomplishing nothing. 

Mr. FISH. I trust the gentleman will permit ample time 
for a proper consideration of the next section? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Kenner: In line 19 on page 4, 
strike out the words not bearing interest.” In line 24, beginning 
with the word “except” strike out the remainder of the para- 
graph, strike out all of subsection (b) and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(b) For the purpose of providing revenue to retire said notes 
and for other public purposes authorized by law, the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs is hereby authorized and directed to 
conduct a lottery or lotteries to raise funds not exceeding 
$1,000,000,000 in any one year, which shall be covered into the 
ee = of the United States from time to time as miscellaneous 
receipt.” 

“(c) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the „Is hereby authorized 
to prepare and issue rules and regulations under which said 
lottery or lotteries shall be conducted and managed; and the 
said Administrator shall have the power and authority to ap- 
point, employ, and fix the compensation of such officers, em- 
ployees, attorneys, and agents as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act: Provided, however, That no salary or 
compensation in excess of the sum of $8,000 per annum shall 
po pua to any person employed under the provisions of this 

on. 

“(d) The Postmaster General is hereby authorized, upon request 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, to make available to 
him the services and facilities of the Post Office Department and 
of the Postal Service to aid in administering the provisions of 
this act. The employees of the Post Office Department and of the 
Postal Service shall perform all services under this act without 
compensation. 

“(e) All funds received by the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs and all accounts, vouchers, and records in connection with 
such lottery or lotteries shall be subject to audit by the Comp- 
troller General. 

“(f) If any person, partnership, association, or corporation shall 
forge or counterfeit any ticket or tickets to be made for the pur- 
poses of said lottery or lotteries under the provisions of this act 
or alter any of the numbers thereof or offer for sale or sell any 
forged or counterfeited ticket or tickets or any ticket or tickets 
whereof the number is altered, knowing them to be such, or bring 
the same to any of the persons engaged in administering this act 
with intent to defraud the United States of America or any adven- 
turer in the said lottery or lotteries, every such person, partner- 
ship, association, or corporation shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
— 2 nm more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 5 years, 
or 2 

“(g) Section 213 of the Criminal Code (U.S. C., title 18, sec. 336) 
is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof the following 


aragraph : 
Per “Nothing in this section or in any other act of Congress shall 
be construed to prohibit the use of the mails in any manner for 
the purpose of carrying into effect any lottery or lotteries author- 
ized by any act of Congress.’ 

“(h) All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed. 

“(i) If any part of this act shall for any reason be adjudged by 
any court of competent jurisdiction to be invalid as to any person, 
locality, or circumstance, such judgment shall not affect, impair, 
or invalidate the remainder of this act or the application of any 
part thereof to other ns, localities, or circumstances. 

“(j) The right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that this amendment proposes an entire change of 
this measure, and is not germane. This amendment pro- 
poses a lottery, and changes the real purpose of this bill. 
I make the point of order that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Jersey 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Chairman, my amendment, which has 
been sent to the desk, provides for the striking out of cer- 
tain language in section 2. It adds no new method of 
payment, and there is nothing in the amendment that sub- 
stitutes a change of provisions of the section. The amend- 
ment, in the first instance, simply strikes out certain lan- 
guage of the bill; and I submit that so far as that is con- 
cerned, the amendment is germane. 

Now, in addition, this amendment is merely supplemental. 
It does not change or alter the manner of payment. It 
merely provides a way to raise the necessary money to re- 
tire the notes to be issued under the bill to pay the bonus 
to the veterans. The provision that the money be raised 
by lottery to retire the notes does not set up a new method 
of payment. It simply authorizes the raising of money by 
lottery to pay off or redeem the notes. It simply goes to a 
readily available source of money; it is only awaiting ap- 
proval to flow into the coffers of the Treasury. There is 
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sufficient to be had by this means not only to pay the bonus, 
but there will be enough to provide adequate benefits for 
veterans and their dependents. The author of this bill 
stated in the course of the debate that he wanted “to give 
it all” to the veterans. Well, let us give it all to them by 
raising money in present use rather than rely upon an un- 
known quantity. The President has said he will veto this 
bill. Let us present one that he may not veto. “During the 
past 2 years no less than a billion dollars have been kept 
from going out of this country in support of foreign lot- 
teries.“ That was the startling statement made August 
23, 1932, by Horace J. Donnelly, Solicitor of the Post Office 
Department. Did this much again actually go out of the 
country? The figures ought to convince us that the coun- 
try will respond to a man to contribute in this way to the 
cause of the veterans. The veterans will be provided for. 
The taxpayers will be relieved. Confidence and contentment 
will result. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the point of order, but 
clearly is discussing the merits of his proposed amendment. 

Mr. KENNEY. I am dwelling on the point of order. The 
amendment does not change the method of payment. It 
merely calls for the raising of money now in use to retire 
the notes which the section provides shall be employed to 
pay the adjusted-service certificates. I submit that it is 
germane. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise to be heard on the 
point of order. I respectfully submit that the portion of 
the gentleman’s amendment which merely seeks to strike 
out words in the bill cannot be held out of order. At the 
most it can be held that certain portions of the amend- 
ment might be out of order as not germane. 

Mr. BLANTON. The whole amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
is to be construed together. It proposes an entirely different 
plan than that submitted in this bill by the committee. 
Certainly, it is not germane. It has an entirely different 
complexion. It is another proposition entirely. By no 
stretch of the imagination could it be considered germane 
to this bill. I ask that the Chair, under the rules and 
precedents, sustain the point of order I have made against 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is to rule. The 
amendment proposes a method different from that incor- 
porated in the bill, and the Chair sustains the point of 
order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) Whenever the index number of the wholesale all- 
commodity prices rise above the index number of such prices for 
the years 1921 to 1929, as computed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor, notwithstanding any pro- 
visions of law to the contrary, the following methods for con- 
tracting the issues of currency in the United States shall be in 
force and effect, in the manner and to the extent prescribed in 
subsection (b) of this section: 

(1) Abolishment of the circulation privilege extended to certain 
bonds of the United States under the provisions of section 29 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, and retirement of such 
bonds as security for circulating notes as rapidly as practicable. 

(2) Termination of the issuance and reissuance of national- 
bank circulating notes, and the retirement of such notes from 
circulation as rapidly as practicable. 

(3) Termination of the issuance and reissuance of Federal 
Reserve notes secured by direct obligations of the United States. 

(4) Termination of the issuance and reissuance of Federal 


Reserve notes secured only by gold or gold certificates. 
(5) Termination of the issuance and reissuance of Federal 


Reserve notes 
in direct 
benefit of commerce, industry, or agriculture. 

(b) Any such method of contracting currency issues shall be 
applicable when the Secre of the Treasury finds that its 
application is necessary in order to maintain the index number 
of wholesale all-commodity prices at the approximate level of the 
index number of such prices for the years 1921 to 1929 and 
issues an order setting forth such finding. Each such order shall 
prescribe such rules and regulation as are necessary and appro- 
priate to carry out the provisions of this section with to 
the method of contraction made applicable in the order. The 
Secretary shall make such methods applicable only in the order in 
which they are set forth in subsection (a) of this section, but he 
shall make such methods applicable as rapidly as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this section. When any such 
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order is issued with respect to Federal Reserve notes, the Federal 
Reserve Board shall take such action as may be necessary to 
facilitate the enforcement of the order. 

Mr. LUCE. I move to strike out the section. Mr. Chair- 
man, this section brings before the House a revolution in 
the financial processes of this Government. Here is intro- 
duced a question that has been under consideration by one 
of your committees, that of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, for years. It has reached the point this year 
where at the present moment a subcommittee of that com- 
mittee is listening to men of high authority to get advice 
as to whether the particular thing here contemplated is 
wise or not. 

The enactment of this measure will reverse much action 
that this House has taken in the last 12 months, part of it 
within a few days. It will upset the program of the Treas- 
ury for financing current expenditures and servicing the 
debt. Gentlemen have given the country to understand 
that this is a measure to relieve the veterans; but here comes 
the wolf in sheep’s clothing with a question vastly more im- 
portant to the welfare of the country, a measure that 
threatens the safety of its business and enterprise, a measure 
that upsets entirely the program of the administration. 

From my long experience here I well know the temper, 
in such a juncture, of a large and impatient majority that 
at this excited moment is determined to pass the bill with- 
out considering so much as the elimination of a comma or a 
period. No protest will avail, yet I would warn you of the 
majority that you are marching the road to your own party 
destruction; that by disclosing the probability of inflation 
through the use of printing-press money you are threaten- 
ing the country with the greatest financial panic ever 
known. 


Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad. 


There never was a greater exhibition of insanity in this 
body than is now about to be perpetrated by those who are 
pretending to legislate for the soldier, but are devoting nine 
tenths of the scanty time to a money program that means 
inflation. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. You will realize, as you come to the days 
when this subject will be discussed from one end of the land 
to the other, what you tried to do in the face of the wishes 
of your President, in the face of your Democratic platform 
promising a sound currency, in the face of the pledges you 
gave the people and in part on the strength of which you se- 
cure the control of the Government. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, my friend from California 
(Mr. Horppet] each time I take the floor attempts to spoil 
whatever strength there may be in my remarks by interrupt- 
ing them with a request that I yield to him. I respectfully 
decline to have the gentleman accomplish his purpose. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, can we not have the 
Sergeant at Arms maintain order in this House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield, and 
the committee will be in order. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, one of the great scourges of 
mankind has been printing-press money. Again and again 
it has worked disaster. History teems with instances of the 
destruction it has wrought, and here, without a moment’s 
adequate consideration, without even knowing what you are 
doing, you seek to provide for just such a thing. There is 
not a man here who can confidently explain a single para- 
graph of this bill in point of probable results—not a man 
here in favor of the bill who really knows for what he is 
voting. Many a man is doing it blindly, without informa- 
tion, study, or reflection, lured on by the wish to accomplish 
an ulterior purpose on the false pretense of doing something 
for the veterans of the United States—violating all orderly 
course of parliamentary procedure, depriving such commit- 
tees as those on Banking and Currency, and on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures of the opportunity to advise the 
House, rejecting the value of all studies that have been given 
to the question, refusing to weigh the opinions of the 
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experts, declining to listen to argument, stifling debate, but 
going ahead in mad rush to commit political suicide. 
[Applause.] 

MILLS-MELLON-INSULL SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, during the last 4 years 
preceding this administration, the school of thought repre- 
sented by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LUCE], 
who has just addressed the House, was well represented. 
Mr. Hoover took the advice of men such as our distinguished 
friend, and the Mills-Mellon-Insull school of thought was 
adopted and used. The country did not prosper by reason 
of what these gentlemen persuaded the Congress to do and 
the President to approve. We want to change that. We 
believe that if a veteran has a certificate that is due in 1945, 
or rather, payable then, though due now, he is just as much 
entitled to use the credit of this Nation as the large bankers 
are. The National City Bank can get $124,000,000 in return 
for Government bonds, the Chase National Bank can get 
$148,000,000 in return for Government bonds, and at the 
same time get interest on the bonds. The gentleman who 
has just addressed the House has helped to write such 
legislation as that into our statute books. In other words, 
if the bankers get a bonus it is perfectly all right, he does 
not object to that, it is sound money, not fiat money nor 
printing-press money nor rag money. It is perfectly all 
right if you are giving it to the big bankers, but if you 
attempt to give the veterans the same rights and privileges 
under the same conditions to use the credit of this Nation, 
the gentleman says that it is all wrong, that it will destroy 
our country, that it is printing-press money. I hope the 
amendment is defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon this section 
and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts to strike out 
the section. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Luce) there were—ayes 91, noes 131. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1 5. This act may be cited as the Controlled Expansion Act, 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I called attention in the early part of the after- 
noon to the financial sections of this bill. It is not only 
strange that it is advocated the way it is, but it is passing 
strange that so few Members seem to have read the bill, 
as far as those sections are concerned. Let us consider the 
last speech made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
man]. We now more fully understand that this is the more 
important part of the bill, so far as he is concerned. We 
have in mind the many speeches that he has made in the 
past in criticism of the circulating privilege of the national 
banks and the issuance of money to the Federal Reserve 
banks on the securities of the Government. He has made 
many, many speeches against these so-called “ privileges.” 
I think it is wise to call attention to these most important 
sections of the bill. It states that when commodity prices 
reach a certain point, issues of currency shall be contracted 
in the five ways enumerated in the bill. It uses the words 
“abolish” and terminate ’—that is, to do away entirely 
and new legislation would have to be adopted to return to 
those methods of obtaining currency. A week ago Saturday 
we heard on the floor of this House statements made by 
the leaders telling us that we must pass that bill in order to 
refinance the obligations of the Government necessary in 
the very near future. 

These same gentlemen had to change their votes, after 
speaking against it, because of that necessity. Now they 
will “abolish”, and “terminate”, and could not return 
to those most necessary methods of financing or refinancing 
of Government indebtedness or expenses. Now they say 
“print money without interest.” When we issue notes with 
even very little interest, our people would demand that we 
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retire that kind of obligation. When would they demand 
that we retire actual money issued without interest? That 
is the great difference between printed money and money 
issued even with the slight payment of interest. Therefore, 
I repeat, it is perfectly plain now that this great financial 
measure, changing the whole financial system, must appear 
to be more important to the gentleman from Texas than 
the one matter of payment of the bonus. Many of us on 
this side, and I presume it is so on the other side, have 
stated they thought this was simply soldiers’ bonus measure. 
However, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] has 
made it very plain that this is indeed a most revolutionary 
measure. Again let us carefully read page 6 of the bill. 
“ Abolish, terminate”; consider the importance of such 
strong terms! It does not reduce or even limit, but de- 
stroys. I must congratulate the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman] on bringing about in this bill this revolutionary 
financial situation and the incorporation of his cherished 
notions of finance, under the guise of a “ bonus” measure. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 
BANEERS’ BONUS 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Any legislation for veterans is always revolutionary to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Girrorp]; but if it is 
for the big bankers, if it is to give the bankers a bonus, I 
think his record will disclose that he is ever faithful always 
to the bankers, and to vote for their bonus. [Applause.] 
The big bankers have been running the country. The small 
banks have been helpless. Banks are very necessary insti- 
tutions, but we must not allow them to run or ruin the 
country. 

The gentleman said that very few people had read this 
bill. The gentleman probably does not know that we met in 
caucus yesterday, more than 100 Members of this House, and 
we went over this bill. We read every word of it, and we 
discussed every paragraph of it. We not only know all 
about it, but we have known all about it for years. We did 
not consult the gentleman from Massachusetts, because we 
know he is for the big bankers, and he wants to keep them 
their privilege, their subsidy, and their bonus, and he does 
not want to do anything that will deprive them of it. 

Let me tell you something about this great privilege that 
the gentleman says we are taking away from the bankers. 
We are issuing this money upon the credit of this Nation. 
The bankers have used that same credit for 60 or 70 years, 
but it is a great crime, says the gentleman, for veterans to use 
it for only a few years. If there is too much money at any 
time, we have the brakes put on. We have controlled defla- 
tion if necessary. This bill is not an inflationary bill. It is 
a controlled-expansion bill. If there should be too much 
money at any time, what great crime will be committed? 
This great crime will be committed: If any money is to be 
taken out of circulation, the National City Bank and the 
Chase National Bank and the other big banks of the country 
will have to bring their money back to the Treasury and get 
their bonds, and that money will be taken out of circulation 
and deprive them of their bonus. That is evidently the 
reason the gentleman objects to it. 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


The Members of the House interested in this bill H.R. 1 
had a meeting about 10 days ago and authorized me, as 
chairman, to appoint a steering committee to assist in the 
passage of this legislation. This committee has met regu- 
larly and worked very hard. I am indebted to them for 
their valuable assistance. I do not believe any committee of 
this House has performed more efficiently and effectively 
than this committee has. Their names are as follows: 
LuUNDEEN, of Minnesota, secretary; Vinson, of Kentucky; 
McCurntic, of Oklahoma; Hancock, of North Carolina; 
Jerrers, of Alabama; Bom zu, of Wisconsin; Connery, of 
Massachusetts; COLMER, of Mississippi; BROWNING, of Ten- 
nessee; SINCLAIR, of North Dakota; Kvare, of Minnesota; 
Wereman, of Michigan; ScrucHam, of Nevada; Wotcort, of 
Michigan. 
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Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KVALE. Is there not one more section to be read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has concluded the reading 
of the bill. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Cannon of Missouri, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 1, providing for payment of veterans’ 
adjusted-service certificates, had directed him to report the 
same back to the House without amendment with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, and was read the third time. z 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. FISH. Yes; I am opposed to the bill, somewhat. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman from New York replied 
that he was opposed to the bill somewhat. Is that suffi- 
cient? 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair it is. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FISH moves to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Ways and Means with instructions to strike out section 3 
and report the same back forthwith. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Frs) there were—ayes 41, noes 160. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there were—yeas 295, nays 
125, not voting 11, as follows: 


[Roll No. 102] 
YEAS—295 

Abernethy Cannon, Wis. Dear 
Adair Carden, Ky. Delaney Fletcher 
Adams Carmichael De Priest Focht 
Allen Carpenter, Kans. DeRouen Foulkes 
Allgood Carpenter, Nebr. Dickinson Frear 
Arens Carter, Calif Dickstein Frey 
Arnold Carter, Wyo. Dies Fuller 
Auf der Heide Cartwright Dirksen Fulmer 
Ayers, Mont. Cary Disney Gambrill 
Bankhead Castellow Ditter ue 
Beam Celler Dockweller Gilchrist 
Beiter Chapman Dondero Gillespie 
Berlin Douglass Gillette 
Black Chavez Doutrich Glover 
Blanchard urch Dowell Goldsborough 
Blanton Clark, N.C Doxey Granfield 
Bloom , Driver Gray 
Boileau Colden Duffey Green 
Boland Collins, Calif. Duncan, Mo Greenway 
Boylan Collins, Miss. Dunn Greenwood 
Brennan Colmer Durgan, Ind. Gregory 
Britten Condon Eagle Griswold 
Brown, Ga. Connery Edmiston Guyer 
Brown, Mich. Connolly Edmonds Haines 
Browning Cooper, Tenn. Eicher Hamilton 
Brumm Cravens Ellenbogen Hancock, N.C. 
Brunner Crosby Ellzey, Miss. Hart 
Buckbee Cross, Tex Englebright 
Bulwinkle Crosser, Ohio Faddis Healey 
Burke, Calif Crowe Farley Henney 

Crump Fernandez Hess 
Busby Cullen Fitzgibbons Hildebrandt 

Cummings Fitzpatrick Hull, Knute 


Hill, Samuel B. 
Hoeppel 
Hoidale 

Hope 

Howard 
Imhoff 
Jacobsen 
James 

Jeffers 
Jenckes, Ind. 
Jenkins, Ohio 


Johnson, Minn. 


Johnson, Okla. 


Burke, Nebr. 
Byrns 

Cady 
Caldwell 
Cavicchia 
Ohristianso 
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Lindsay Parsons 
Lloyd Patman 
Lozier Peavey 
Ludlow Pierce 
Lundeen Polk 
McCarthy Ramsay 
McClintic 
McCormack Randolph 
McFadden Rankin 
McFarlane Ransley 
McGrath Rayburn 
McKeown 
McLeod Richards 
McSwain Robinson 
Maloney, Conn. Rogers, NH. 
Maloney, La. Rogers, Okla. 
Mansfield Romjue 
Marland Rudd 
Marshall Ruffin 
Martin, Colo Sabath 
May Sadowski 
Mead Sanders 
Meeks Sandlin 
Miller Schaefer 
Schuetz 
Mitchell Schulte 
Monaghan, Mont. Scrugham 
Montet Secrest 
Moran Segers 
Morehead Shallenberger 
Mott n 
Muldowney Shoemaker 
Murdock Sinclair 
Musselwhite Sirovich 
Nesbit Smith, Wash. 
O’Brien Smith, W.Va. 
O'Malley Snyder 
Owen Somers, N.Y. 
Palmisano Spence 
Parker Strong, Pa 
Parks Strong, Tex. 
NAYS—125 
Darden Lehlbach 
Darrow Lewis, Colo 
Dobbins Lewis, Md. 
Doughton Luce 
2 McDuffie 
McGugin 
Eltse, Calif. 
MeMillan 
Fiesinger McReynolds 
Fish Mapes 
Ford Martin, Mass 
e Martin. Oreg 
Gifford Millard 
Goodwin Montague 
Goss O'Connell 
Griffin O'Connor 
Hancock, N.Y. Oliver, Ala. 
Harlan Oliver, N.Y. 
Harter Per! 
Hartley Peterson 
Hi Pettengill 
Hill, Ala Peyser 
Plumley 
Holmes Powers 
Huddleston Prall 
ughes Reed, N. T. 
Kenney Reilly 
Kocialkowski Rich 
Kopplemann Richardson 
Lanbam Robertson 
Lea, Calif. Rogers, Mass. 
NOT VOTING—1i1 
Deen Norton 
Dingell Pou 
Moynihan, III. Reid, III 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Moynihan of Mlinois (for) with Mr. Wadsworth (against). 
Mr. Pou (for) with Mr. Bacharach 
Until further notice: 


Mrs. Norton with Mr. Crowther. 
Mr. Deen with Mr. Reid of Illinois. 
Mr. Williams with Mr. Dingell. 
Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, my colleague the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. CaRLEx, is absent on account of illness. 
If he were here, he would vote “ yea.” 
Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Mr. Pou, is unable to be present. If he were 
here, he would vote “ yea.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 
On motion of Mr. Patman, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


(against). 
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Stubbs 
Studley 
Sullivan 
Swank 
Sweeney 
Swick 

Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, S.C. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Terrell, Tex. 
Thomason 
Thompson, Tex. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their own remarks on the bill. We asked it on the dis- 
charge petition but not on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no cbjection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS—H.R. 1—SOLDIER’S BONUS 


Mr. LEHR. Mr. Speaker, I shall support H.R. 1 for four 
reasons which to me appear controlling. 

First. This bill if enacted into law will provide a valid, 
legal, safe, and absolutely controlled expansion of the cur- 
rency, which is something that most of us on the majority 
side have been wishing for ever since we have been in Con- 


8. 

Second. It will furnish direct and immediate relief to those 
who are most in need of and deserving of such help, and 
will distribute it equitably into every part of the country. 

Third. It will save the Federal Government within the 
next 11 years many hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Fourth. It will end all controversy in connection with the 
matter of the payment of adjusted-service certificates, and 
once and for all time remove this question from the political 
arena. 

Before considering these reasons, I desire to state that 
during the campaign of 1932, when this matter was urged 
strongly before the people, I took the position publicly 
and in a signed statement, that I was not in favor of 
the immediate payment in cash of the adjusted-compen- 
sation certificates of the veterans if the doing of that would 
result in increasing in any manner the burden of taxation 
which already was oppressing the people of this country, but 
that on the other hand I did favor the payment in cash of 
these certificates to the holders thereof just as soon as the 
Government was in a position to pay them without adding 
to the tax burden and later on, in the course of the cam- 
paign, Governor Roosevelt, then our candidate for the Pres- 
idency, took a similar position. I felt that there were two 
sides to this question. 

In the first place, there were the veterans who had by an 
official enactment of the Congress been promised this money, 
not as a bonus as a great many people erroneously call 
this law, but for the purpose of adjusting the compensation 
which they would have received had they not been in the 
war and had they remained at home in gainful occupation. 
This compensation was based on the difference between 
what the lower paid laborer in America received and what 
the average private received, the difference being $1 a 
day for home service extra and $1.25 a day extra for 
service overseas. Certainly that law cannot be justly con- 
strued by any person as placing a price upon patriotism. 
It is not in any sense a pension law. It is purely what 
it is called, an adjusted compensation law, and in my 
opinion the veterans who were conscripted into the service 
were certainly entitled to this recognition on the part of 
the National Government. Of course the payment of this 
required a very large sum of money and so we must come 
to the consideration of the other side of the question, and 
that is the taxpayer, upon whose already overburdened 
shoulders this additional obligation was placed by the Con- 
gress by following the policy which our National Govern- 
ment has been following for these many years. The only 
manner in which the amount of money represented by these 
adjusted-compensation certificates would be paid would 
be through our plan of public taxation. I felt, therefore, 
that if to pay these certificates in full at the present time 
would impose any additional taxes on the American tax- 
payer, that then in that event it would not be fair to the 
taxpayer to do so, but if some method could be devised or 
if the condition of the United States Treasury so improved 
that payment could be made without increasing taxes, that 
then I favored the payment in cash just as soon as it could 
possibly be done. 

In the Democratic national platform of 1932 we declared 
for a sound monetary policy. In his inaugural address on 
March 4, 1933, President Roosevelt broadened this statement 
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by saying that he favored not only a sound currency but 
an adequate currency. Adequate, as I understand the word, 
means sufficient money to meet the needs of the people. 
This Congress, at the special session a year ago, enacted 
certain legislation having for its object the expansion of the 
currency in various alternative ways, which it authorized the 
President to follow in his discretion. That legislation was 
approved by the President and is now a law of the Nation. 

We have gone off the gold standard formally and literally, 
and since we have gone off the gold standard the condition 
of our country has improved, thus proving that proponents 
of the so-called “ gold standard” and “sound money” and 
the Republican Party over the last many years have been 
pulling the wool over the eyes of a gullible people. Grass 
has not grown in the streets of our American municipalities, 
our condition has not become one of chaos, but on the con- 
trary, our situation today compared with what it was a 
year ago, has resulted in restoring confidence in the Ameri- 


can people in our form of government. We have devaluated 


the gold content of the American dollar. This has all been 
done with the idea of giving to the American people an 
honest dollar, rather than a dishonest one, and for the 
purpose of increasing commodity prices and bringing back 
prosperity. 

But the people must have felt, and I am positive that the 
majority of the Representatives on this side of the aisle in 
Congress have felt, that while we have made tremendous 
progress on the road toward recovery, that there were still 
other things which we could do, and there were still things 
which were necessary to be done, and among these was a safe 
expansion of the currency in order to put more money into 
actual circulation among the people for the purpose of 
increasing the consuming power of the public. 

I know from my contact with the people of my congres- 
sional district, and from the hundreds of letters which I have 
received from them, that the people back home want safe 
expansion of the currency, and this bill affords us the first 
opportunity to so comply with the wishes of the people and 
the needs and conditions of the present time. 

The enactment of this bill will not in any way result in any 
increase of taxes. It provides for the payment to the vet- 
erans of the face value of their adjusted-service certificates 
in new currency, that is, United States notes, and these notes 
will not bear any interest but will be lawful money of the 
United States, and the bill further provides that they shall 
be maintained at the parity value with the standard unit of 
value fixed by law. There is no new principle of issuing 
money involved in this bill. These notes are to be legal 
tender in payment of all debts, public or private, and are 
to be received for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and 
when so received shall be reissued. When held by any 
national bank association or by the Federal Reserve bank 
the bill provides that they shall be counted as a part of the 
bank’s lawful reserve. In other words, the notes, the issu- 
ance of which is to be authorized by this bill, are to become 
a permanent part of our outstanding currency and on which 
the people are not paying any interest to the great banking 
system of this country. 

With the amount of unencumbered gold which is held 
by the United States Treasury at the present time, there is 
sufficient gold on hand to authorize the issuance of better 
than $7,000,000,000 in new currency, without reducing the 
gold reserve less than 40 percent, which is the present 
legal requirement, and yet it will only be necessary under 
this legislation to issue $2,400,000,000 for that purpose, so 
that the issuance of this money is not the running wild of the 
printing presses of the Government neither is it the issuance 
of fiat money. But the bill goes further than this, not 
because it is necessary, but for the purpose of meeting the 
arguments of the international and national bankers who 
still are in control of our fiscal set-up, and very definitely 
provides that if (and to this eventuality I do not subscribe) 
and when the index numbers of the wholesale all-commodity 
prices rises above the index number of such prices for the 
years 1921-29, then and in that event the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall be privileged to contract the currency by 
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either one or all of the five methods provided in the bill, 
and which it is not necessary to repeat here, except to say 
that the manner in which the currency will be controlled 
is by the retirement of bonds or by the termination of the 
issuance of notes on all of which the taxpayers of America 
are paying taxes. 

This means that this method gives us an expansion of 
the currency which is so much needed at the present time, 
but at the same time makes it a safe expansion and one 
which is absolutely under the control of the United States 
Treasury at all times. This one reason alone is sufficient 
justification for the enactment of this very important piece 
of legislation. 

But when this money is issued, where does it go? Will it 
go into the banks, there to be hoarded? It will go to the 
veterans in every part of the United States, so that every 
community in the country is going to be benefited by the 
expansion of the currency, both rural and urban and the 
large metropolitan centers. There is no nook or corner in 
the entire United States where this money shall not go and 
when it does it will be used by the veterans in the regular 
course of business channels, and will give the greatest im- 
petus to the restoration of prosperity in this country than 
any single piece of legislation, that can be enacted by Con- 
gress, can do. In my own district I am reliably informed 
that this legislation will put into circulation in Jackson 
County the sum of $1,628,242.56, in Lenawee County the 
sum of $879,336.36, in Monroe County the sum of $925,- 
835.40, and in Washtenaw County the sum of $1,155,949.20, 
making a total of $4,589,363.52; and that money will remain 
permanently in circulation, for there is no provision in the 
bill for its redemption. 

Another motivating reason for the enactment of this legis- 
lation is that it has been estimated that it will save the 
Federal Government more than a billion dollars within the 
next 11 years, and the estimate has run as high as 
$1,500,000,000. 

All this will be accomplished without any bond issue, 
without any increase in taxes, and without any additional 
interest payment on the part of the Federal Government. 

I respectfully submit therefore that this bill should pass. 
I feel it is one of the most important pieces of legislation 
that has come before this Congress. If we are to realize 
the full value and benefit of the wonderful advance which 
we have made within the past 12 months in the improvement 
of our National monetary system, then we should pass this 
bill and put into the hands of the American people this 
additional money and at the same time we will have dis- 
charged not only the legal debt but the moral debt which 
this Government owes to the veterans, and we shall have 
forever removed this question from the field of political 
controversy. 

All this is accomplished by this bill without in any man- 
ner increasing the tax burden of the American people or 
affecting the Budget, and yet, at the same time, every 
possible safeguard, through the cooperation of the Treasury 
Department and the Veterans’ Administration and the legis- 
lative counsel, has been incorporated in this bill to make 
this expansion valid, legal, safe, and absolutely under the 
control of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, while the soldiers entering the 
war were drilling and maneuvering in the camps, waiting 
delayed orders to move, held in reserve to march to the front, 
and fighting in the trenches and advancing, going over the 
top, and charging further on the firing line, other men re- 
mained in security at home taking advantage of the pros- 
perous times, the greater business opportunities afforded, 
or the higher-pay employment prevailing, all to acquire 
wealth and fortune or to lay up a competence for life. But 
even more than this loss of employment and business ad- 
vantage, the soldiers not only sacrificed opportunity for 
business, profit, gain, and employment, they served with 
only a mere pittance of pay, while other men were profiteer- 
ing and gaining great advantage, basking in security of 
peace and civil life, acquiring great wealth and riches, or 
establishing for themselves fabulous fortunes. 
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The soldiers are not paid for their services rendered dur- 
ing the time of duty performed. The mere pittance of pay 
received, the pay of $30 per month or $1 per day, is for 
partial and temporary sustenance. This bill is not a liberal 
measure to soldiers. This bill is only a recognition for par- 
tial payment, a partial recognition for services rendered, 
services for which no adequate compensation can be made. 
This bill is not for disabilities incurred. This bill is not 
payment for impairment in the service, but for deferred 
payment for services performed, partial payment for serv- 
ices rendered in advance. The payment provided for in this 
bill is for training in the disease-breeding miasma camps, 
is for the hazards of submarine seas, is for facing shot, 
shrapnel, and shell in the trenches and on the battlefields, 
or waiting in reserve to meet all these. The payments pro- 
vided for in this bill are for leaving home, family, and 
friends and for leaving business and personal interests, for 
leaving without assurance of return, to gamble with disease, 
wounds, and death. The payment is a mere pittance, and 
only partial, for all of these. 

This is not a question of paying or not paying the sol- 
diers adjusted compensation. The debt incurred has been 
recognized by majority of vote of a former Congress and 
the signature of a former President. The obligation has 
been signed and sealed. It is binding upon the country 
legally and by a far greater moral obligation regardless of 
what we do here today. The only question remaining be- 
fore this Congress is the question, when it will be paid, the 
question how it will be paid, and in what form of money it 
will be paid, regardless of how and when it will be paid. It 
will cost no more to pay it now than to wait and pay it later. 
No borrowed money will be required. No bonds will be called 
for to be sold. No interest will be necessary to pay. It can 
be paid now without any of these. And it will cost less to 
pay today, and cost more to pay tomorrow. It will cost over 
a million more to pay next year, and will cost over a billion 
more in 1945. The Government can save billions by paying 
now. 

I can see the manipulating bankers and financiers already 
organizing their propaganda against the issue of new money 
under this bill the same as against the issue of the same 
money under the farm relief measure. I can hear the war 
profiteers raising the hue and cry of “fiat money”, of 
“printing-press money”, and of so-called “inflation ”, 
assuming great concern for the people and to safe guard 
the public Treasury, all while rebating their income taxes, 
and while defaulting the payment of their taxes for 3 years, 
1930, 1931, 1932, and resisting and defending all suits against 
them, to prosecute and compel them to pay. The dollar 
provided for in this bill will pay 100 cents of taxes, will pay 
100 cents of interest, will pay 100 cents of debts, will pay 100 
cents on mortgages, and will pay for 100 cents worth of food, 
clothing, medicine, and shelter. 

We can pay the soldiers’ adjusted compensation in money 
based upon and redeemable in gold, can make payment on 
the gold-standard basis of 40 percent of gold for redemption. 
This is all that is now claimed as needed and all that has 
ever been claimed as needed upon which to issue so-called 
“sound money.” We now have, speaking in round numbers, 
over $7,000,000,000 of gold. We have only five billions of 
currency outstanding, and with the payment of these cer- 
tificates we would have only two billions more, in all, 
$7,000,000,000 outstanding, and all based upon 100 percent 
of gold, or 60 percent more than has ever been required or 
called for by any so-called “sound money” men. With our 
present gold reserve on the 40 percent basis for the issue of 
money, the full limit claimed necessary and required by the 
most conservative and reactionary financiers, we can issue 
$17,000,000,000 in currency, or ten billion more than we need, 
to support our currency of five billion outstanding and the 
two billion additional required to pay the soldiers their 
adjusted-service compensation. This money to pay the sol- 
diers will be based upon gold in reserve, 60 percent more 
than is necessary and reauired today or 60 percent more 
gold than we have ever used during all the years up to this 
time. 
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The soldiers’ adjusted-compensation certificates, for serv- 
ice, time, and the hazards of war, is a just and sacred debt 
and must be paid. The soldiers need this payment now 
more than at any other time, now when they are without 
employment, and without opportunity otherwise to live. 
And the payment of this compensation now will be of greater 
use and service to the people than at any other time prob- 
ably coming in the future. This bill should be passed now 
and the payment made both in fairness and justice to the 
soldiers and as necessary and required for economic relief 
to the people of the country generally. 

The soldiers’ adjusted compensation offers a great and 
signal opportunity to avail ourselves of an efficient relief 
measure. It is fortunate for the people of the country that 
there is a soldiers’ adjusted compensation to be paid, and 
that the means and facilities for the payment are available, 
ready, and at hand. 

Congress found that the cause of the panic was a failure 
of consumption, a failure of the buying and consuming 
power of the many, the masses of the people. And Congress 
further found that the failure of the buying and consuming 
power had resulted from a fall of values, the price level and 
the wage scale, decreasing, forcing down, and destroying 
the earnings and income of the people. And Congress also 
found that to remedy the panic or depression there must be 
a rise of values, the price level, and the wage scale to restore 
earnings and income and the power of the people to buy 
and consume. 

And Congress further found that the fall of values, prices, 
and wages had resulted from a contraction, from a with- 
drawal of money from circulation, and that a remedy re- 
quired first, a restoration of the volume and supply of money 
in sufficient amount back in circulation. And as a part 
of the recovery program to raise values, prices, and wages, 
the currency provisions of the Farm Relief Act were enacted 
to provide for the restoration of the money supply. But 
there has been no administration of the relief currency 
measure to restore the volume and supply of money, and 
thereby to raise values and the price level, and without 
which there can be and will be no restoration of the buying 
and consuming power. 

This measure for the payment of the soldiers’ compensa- 
tion provides for the issue of United States currency notes 
the same as provided for in the Farm Relief Act, to restore 
the volume and supply of money. When these provisions 
are carried into force under the provisions of this bill they 
will be given the same effect as the issue of United States 
currency notes under the provisions of the Farm Relief Act, 
and will bring the same rise of values, the price level, and 
the wage scale, and the same restoration of the buying and 
consuming power as contemplated and provided for under 
the Farm Relief Act. 

But the most difficult and vital part of such a relief 
measure and necessary for immediate and prompt relief 
was not provided for under the Farm Relief Act. The 
issue of the new money, making it available to go into cir- 
culation, is only a part of the program for economic relief. 
The new money must be made to reach the masses, whose 
buying and consuming power is to be restored, and not to 
banks and the certain special few to be hoarded and held 
from circulation. 

There are many means and channels by and through 
which the new currency can be distributed and carried into 
circulation, but not all of them can make the distribution 
to the masses where it is most needed nor promptly and 
without delay to restore the buying and consuming power, 
and start the wheels of industry. 

The payment of the governmental expenses with the new 
currency would bring a distribution of new money, but the 
distribution would not be broad enough to restore the buying 
and consuming power of the people generally. 

The costs and payment of new construction and public 
works authorized and to be authorized as new relief measures 
would give the distribution of the money among certain in- 
dustrial classes, but would require a large expenditure of 
public money for buildings and works that we do not now 
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need and may never need, the money largely going into the 
pockets of contractors and material men, and then would 
not go to the masses promptly as the emergency will require 
and, lastly, would leave a huge debt to be paid by taxation 
in the future. 

While the payment and retirement of United States bonds 
due and coming due would distribute the money to a smaller 
class, and largely to a class not suffering from the want of 
buying and consuming power, yet it would stop interest and 
save the people multiplied millions of dollars annually and 
without adding to and increasing the obligations of the 
Government to be paid from taxes hereafter. The retire- 
ment of the bonds would cancel the bond obligations and 
transfer that obligation of the money used and paid out, 
leaving the obligation upon the Government the same and 
unchanged with the huge interest sum saved to the people. 

The payment of the soldiers’ adjusted compensation would 
put the money into circulation and spread or make distribu- 
tion of the buying and consuming power among the masses 
as no other measure could provide. It would go directly and 
immediately into millions of homes suffering from a want 
of buying and consuming power and into every community 
of every State of the Union. It would be spent at once for 
necessaries and it would find its way promptly to every retail 
store in the country. It would start on its journey from 
retail merchant to wholesale and commission house, carry- 
ing new orders to every factory, mill, and workshop in the 
land. It would start the wheels of production and bring an 
almost, immediate, and full-time employment and thereby 
directly restoring the buying and consuming power of 30,000,- 
000 industrial workers through the restored and increased 
pay rolls; and the magic circle of production and consump- 
tion would be complete and normal prosperity restored with- 
out waiting. 

The payment of the soldiers’ adjusted compensation with 
the new money would not be the creation of any new debt 
to be at some time repaid by taxation. Congress has already, 
years ago, passed a law recognizing, obligating, and binding 
the Government to pay the soldiers’ adjusted compensation. 
It is a binding existing debt which must be paid now or some 
time in the future. If paid now in the distribution of this 
new money, the debt is canceled and the Government is free 
from the obligation for all time. 

Under the present conditions of the country, the wide- 
spread suffering and want among the people; with millions 
being spent annually to support a vast army of unemployed 
in enforced idleness; and in justice and fairness to the 
soldiers now in distress and in greater need of relief than 
at any other time probable in the future, this new money 
should be distributed and put into circulation by the pay- 
ment of the bonus at least to those soldiers now in want and 
who are asking for the payment at this time. k 

And after the payment of the bonus the further increase 
of money required in circulation to raise values and prices 
to the level necessary to restore the buying and consuming 
power should be paid out in the retirement of United States 
bonds to save the millions of interest we are now paying 
annually from taxes collected from the people. 

With this distribution of the new money by first making 
payment of the soldiers’ adjusted compensation, restoring 
the buying and consuming power of the masses, values and 
prices for the farmers’ crops and stock will be raised to a 
fair and higher level by next market time, and normal 
prosperity will be far on the way. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
this bill, which would pay the adjusted-service certificates of 
our World War veterans now, is an unusually progressive, 
forward step and will be highly beneficial in our national 
recovery. Aside from recognizing the valued and under- 
paid service of our veterans during the World War, the prin- 
ciple of this bill is outstandingly American and will do more 
to free the American people from the banking hierarchy 
than any other measure yet advanced in the Congress of 
the United States. This bill is the Magna Carta of human 
rights, of rights of the individual over the special monopo- 
listic financial group which has dominated our country for 
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the past three quarters of a century. The Democratic plat- 
form is outstanding in several respects, but no plank in that 
platform is so important as the simple sentence: “Equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none.” 

This bill restores to the American Government the right 
to coin its own money and to receive the benefits of such 
coinage and the credit which follow therefrom. The method 
of paying the adjusted-service certificates, under this bill 
will save the taxpayers over $1,500,000,000. Every village 
and hamlet in America will immediately experience the 
benefits of this payment. My own county of Los Angeles 
will receive $52,091,000, which will be a godsend to the mer- 
chants and small-business men as the veterans discharge 
their just obligations to these public-spirited individuals who 
have so graciously and patriotically extended credit to the 
unemployed during the past years of depression. 

The efforts heretofore expended under the new deal, 
except in one instance, have been more or less favorable to 
capital, partially favorable to organized labor, but only re- 
motely beneficial to the consumer. From the standpoint of 
military strategy, the efforts heretofore made under the 
new deal may be likened to a series of skirmishes or incon- 
sequential attacks; and, while we have succeeded in a meas- 
ure in pushing back the depression, much of our success has 
been attained through the inordinate expenditure of public 
funds and the further whittling away of the assets of the 
great middle class. 

Only in one instance has the new deal made a direct, 
frontal, cohesive attack on entrenched wealth. This was 
when we passed the gold devaluation bill, which I was more 
than pleased to support. While I have supported in this 
session all the measures of the new deal except the increase 
of taxation on liquor, I feel that the results of our efforts 
thus far are infinitesimal compared with the benefits which 
would accrue to us if the Members of Congress had the 
courage to face facts (which they know exist), and surmount 
these difficulties in the interest of the common people rather 
than pussyfoot along, deceiving the people all the while they 
are furthering the interests of the financial internationalists 
who have wrecked our country. 

This so-called “bonus bill”, the bill we are at present 
considering, puts in motion the constitutional machinery 
of the Congress for the issuance of currency by the United 
States. While it does not prevent the printing of Federal 
Reserve notes—by private bankers—which notes circulate 
as legal tender for all purposes, it should carry a proviso 
to this effect, since it is self-evident to anyone that the 
credit of the United States should not be farmed out to 
any group of individuals and, more especially, not to the 
group whose past history, as exposed in the Senate investiga- 
tions, would indicate its corruption. If we are to have equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none”, as is so clearly 
enunciated in the Democratic platform of 1932, why should 
Morgan, Mellon, Baruch, and others in that favored group, 
be permitted to turn in Government tax-exempt interest- 
bearing securities and secure full 100 cents on the dollar 
of the Federal Reserve notes for such securities, while we 
deny equal rights to other citizens who are not allied with 
the Federal Reserve group of buccaneers? 

The new deal has demonstrated that there is courage 
and sincerity in the administration, but it has not developed 
the fact that there is courage and candor in the Congress, 
the Membership of which should be effaced in the approach- 
ing elections unless the Members awaken to their respon- 
sibility in this session and reaffirm to the United States the 
right to issue currency as is provided in this bill we are now 
discussing. Devaluation of gold was indeed a progressive 
step and proves absolutely that it is not necessary for the 
circulating currency of the United States to be redeemable 
in gold. If we are to have currency predicated upon, or in 
any way allied with a metallic base, it should be bimetallic. 

I favor the free, unlimited coinage of silver, which would 
do even more than the gold devaluation to bring prosperity 
to the American people and solye the unemployment problem. 
It is believed that the President is receptive to this view- 
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point and the Congress should not adjourn until this objec- 
tive is attained. 

In furtherance of the democratic declaration of “ equal 
rights to all, and special privileges to none“, Congress should 
provide for the extension of credit directly to the people 
upon proper security or collateral under the same terms and 
conditions as credit is extended to the Federal Reserve banks. 
If this were done, there would be no necessity for the C.W.A., 
P. W. A., and other anagram organizations of the new deal. 
With credit extended to the individual at less than 1 percent 
to pay off his mortgage indebtedness on farm or home, to 
construct new dwellings, to purchase subsistence land sites, 
for the rehabilitation of churches, schools, and private busi- 
nesses, we would enter an era of prosperity as yet never 
experienced in America. 

The wealth created by labor would be, in great measure, 
returned to labor, and unlike the present system with its 
inordinate interest burdens, the profits of labor and of the 
toil of the common man would not be diverted, as has been 
so unjustly and inhumanly done, to the Wall Street wolves 
who have sheared the American people and who will continue 
to shear them until the Congress of the United States has 
the courage to enact legislation restoring to the American 
people adequate and proper control of currency as is pro- 
vided for in the Constitution. 

Washington warned against entangling alliances with 
foreign nations. As a people we should free ourselves from 
the entangling alliances with which the international 
bankers and the Federal Reserve System have encompassed 
the American people and which choke from them the suste- 
nance of life to which they are justly entitled but which 
they are denied under the archaic system of private control 
of Government credit. 

I reiterate in conclusion that a vote for this bill to pay 
the adjusted-service certificates is a vote for the financial 
freedom of all the people, and it is on this principle that I 
freely vote yea ”, rather than from the viewpoint of paying 
to our World War veterans a debt justly due them. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, permit me to briefly explain 
the reasons which persuade me to vote for this bill. I am 
not unmindful of the fact that this is a valid and subsisting 
obligation of the United States Government which many 
maintain should have been paid in 1931. There are valid 
and cogent reasons which persuade one to that view. The 
fact, however, may not be disputed that it must be paid in 
1945, that the United States, by its solemn and written obli- 
gations, has irrevocably bound itself to make full payment 
at that time. It is not a debt that can be honorably 
escaped; it is not a contingency that may be left to chance 
or future judgment; it is as determined, as definite, and as 
fixed as anything within the purview of human agencies 
can be. 

That being true, I would be constrained to do something 
in advance of the due date for the benefit of the veterans, 
whose personal fortunes refiect the fortunes of every class 
of Americans from the highest to the lowest and from east 
to west and north to south. I should be disposed to do some- 
thing to alleviate the sufferings that the Economy Act has 
brought home to them, and in that connection may I di- 
gress for just a moment to discuss briefly the subject of 
the Economy Act in its effect upon our veterans of all wars 
and all classes. I am not at all sure that much of the 
legislation on behalf of the veterans, much of which was 
forced on them without their request and against the better 
judgment of their leaders, reflects the course of wisdom. I 
am not at all sure that I should have voted for much of 
that legislation, but the Congress of the United States did 
vote for it, and the then President of the United States 
signed the bills which made those gratuities, if you care to 
call them such, the law of this Nation. 

The veterans had a right to expect that the pledges thus 
solemnly made by the Government would be kept; and, rely- 
ing upon those expectations, they made their commitments, 
they signed their land contracts, they bought homes and 
farms, and, haying made their initial payments out of their 
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own earned funds, they were justified in a feeling of se- 
curity when they committed themselves to future payments 
equal to the amount the Government had pledged to them. 
And then at a time when their ability to earn was at the 
lowest ebb, when there was no opportunity to recoup their 
fortunes from other sources, this Government, without 
warning, repudiated its obligations and left those veterans 
without the ability to carry out their own contracts leav- 
ing them impoverished and bankrupt with foreclosures from 
lack of payment being commenced over this Nation by the 
hundreds of thousands against them, and leaving a trail of 
untold suffering and misery far worse than it would have 
ever been if the Government, by its own assurance, had not 
led them into budgeting and ordering their lives in con- 
formity with this repudiated obligation. And, so I say that 
in this hour of need, as a slight compensation for a repudi- 
ated obligation, this Government owes every consideration 
it is possible to give to the veterans without imperiling our 
national well-being. 

By the passage of this bill you will pay off an obligation 
that must be paid in 1945, and you will not only do it with- 
out cost to the United States Government, but at the same 
time the Government will save exactly $112,000,000 a year 
for 11 years to say nothing of the compound interest upon 
that sum. Good business and plain common sense dictate 
the payment of this obligation now and the saving of that 
immense amount of money, if it can be done without other- 
wise imperiling our national credit. 

But, I am persuaded that even if the veterans were not 
to be considered, at all, it would be wise to make this pay- 
ment now. In the last analysis the problems of the vet- 
erans are the common problems of all the American people, 
and there is just one thing that the American people re- 
quire from one end of this country to the other today, and 
that thing is a medium of exchange; in other words, money. 
A few years ago we had a rapidly moving medium of ex- 
change, and we had what amounted to the same thing—a 
liquid system of bank credits that enabled the people to 
finance industrial enterprises and, in general, to transact 
their business. Within the past 2 years those bank credits 
have been shrunk by upward of $40,000,000,000, and there is 
no prospect so far as I am aware of any immediate increase 
in bank credits that may serve business in the future. 

On the 4th day of March 1934 you passed the Federal 
Reserve Act extending for a period of 3 additional years 
the right of national banks to issue Federal Reserve notes 
against all direct Government obligations, while, at the same 
time, they are permitted to draw the interest upon those 
obligations and, in turn, of course, to take the Federal Re- 
serve notes and buy upon the open market further Govern- 
ment bonds to bear interest while they, in turn, issue further 
Federal Reserve notes against them, and so on ad infinitum. 
Certainly, in the face of that act and under the present 
economic conditions of this country, you cannot expect an 
expansion of bank credits that will benefit the business man 
of this Nation or make it possible to employ labor. 

You are at the parting of the ways; you will either have 
the Government take over all business, or you will increase 
the medium of exchange to enable business to live and 
function. In my humble judgment the immediate payment 
of this Government obligation will not only relieve the 
veterans and their families, and their relatives who are bur- 
dened with their support today, but it will go down into 
the grass roots of business and commerce, it will be a living 
stream of new life that will do more to bring back our 
national prosperity than all the legislation that has been 
passed by this Congress. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, in spite of the very large 
vote by which this bill has come before us, I think that even 
its most enthusiastic proponents must agree that its con- 
sideration at this time is a futile gesture. There seems little 
likelihood that it will pass both Houses of the Congress. If 
it should pass, we have the very definite assurance of the 
President of the United States that it will be vetoed, and in 
my opinion no man here believes that the bill would be 
passed over the veto of the Chief Executive. The discussion 
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of the measure, therefore, necessarily becomes largely 
academic. 

Something has been said during this debate with reference 
to the monetary policy of the country. The title of this bill 
states that one of its primary purposes is to provide for 
controlled expansion of the currency.” It was introduced a 
little more than a year ago. Since then many steps have 
been taken in the matter of expanding the currency, and 
we have been told that this additional one at this time would 
interfere seriously with the program of recovery undertaken 
by the present administration. Many ideas have been ex- 
pressed in this Chamber as to just what policy this Govern- 
ment should pursue in a monetary way, but, regardless of 
the merit of our individual proposals, it must be realized that 
concerning this question and many others there is but one 
man in this country today who is in a position to carry his 
plans into execution, and that man is the President of the 
United States. In this period so closely akin in its essence to 
ses times, he is of necessity the Commander in Chief of our 

orces. 

I haye my own philosophy with reference to payments to 
veterans, and I have tried to make my legislative actions 
comport with it. I think it is the correct philosophy. It is 
to the effect that there is an obligation upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States to make proper payments to 
veterans of all wars for compensable disabilities actually 
incurred in the performance of their war-time duties, 
either by wounds or accident or disease, and to make suit- 
able provision for their widows and dependents. There the 
obligation of the Government ceases. In the administration 
of this policy, the veterans in presumptive and border-line 
cases should be given the benefit of any reasonable doubt. 
And I would bring it to your attention that when we seek to 
go beyond the point of paying and caring for the sick and 
injured suffering from service-connected disabilities, to that 
extent we jeopardize the rights and interests of the very 
veterans most entitled to our sympathetic legislative con- 
sideration. 

However, the Congress of the United States voted to 
award to the veterans of the World War a bonus in the 
form of adjusted-service certificates, which in effect are 
policies of insurance payable in 1945. In good conscience, 
therefore, no reasonable man could wish to repudiate this 
obligation when due. 

A few years ago there came before us the proposal to 
permit the veterans to borrow one half of the amount of 
these certificates. I voted for that measure. Inasmuch as 
old-line insurance companies accorded that privilege to 
holders who had kept their policies in force for a similar 
length of time, I thought it but just that the Government 
should do likewise. Shortly after those loans were made 
the country entered an unprecedented period of depression. 
Business generally languished and millions were thrown out 
of employment. Consequently it became impossible for 
these veterans to repay the loans and in many, probably in 
most, instances to pay the interest which was accumulating. 
The necessity for such default in payment came through no 
fault of their own. The effect of a continuance of this 
condition would be practically to deprive the veterans of 
the remaining one half of their adjusted-service compen- 
sation through the accruing interest. 

Accordingly, in 1932, I introduced in the Seventy-second 
Congress, and reintroduced at the beginning of the Seventy- 
third Congress, a bill to remit the interest on these loans 
made to veterans. By its terms the sums heretofore re- 
ceived by veterans as loans would be regarded as part pay- 
ments on the final amounts due them at maturity in 1945, 
and the interest would be canceled. 


Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LANHAM. If I have time, but I should like to finish 
my discussion. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is in favor of remitting 
the interest? 

Mr. LANHAM. I am. 

Mr. PATMAN. If you admit that, why not pay it? Why 
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Mr. LANHAM. I have stated that the reason I favored 
the remission of the interest was that after these loans 
were made this country found itself in a terrible state of 
depression, and thereby the veterans were placed in a posi- 
tion which made it impossible for them to repay the loans 
or pay the interest. 

Now, much has been said about relief that has been ex- 
tended by the Government to home owners and farm own- 
ers and that action has been presented as an argument 
which makes a rational predicate for the legislation here 
proposed. But does it? That relief was granted in a way 
and for the purpose of making the obligations of owners of 
homes and farms less burdensome; to enable them to carry 
on and not lose their holdings. Now, clearly, the corre- 
sponding and analogous relief for veterans is that proposed 
in the bill I have introduced, to take away the oppressive 
burden of their obligations and prevent their losing the ben- 
efits intended for them when the adjusted-service certifi- 
cates were authorized and issued. The relief intended in 
each is a provision against the loss of property. These cer- 
tificates, by their terms, are due in 1945, and the bill to 
which I refer is designed to give them their proper value 
when they mature. 

In the Seventy-second Congress I spoke on the floor of 
the House in support of the measure I had introduced. I 
offered it as a basis for meditation upon this subject by 
the members of the Committee on Ways and Means, realiz- 
ing that some modifications of its verbiage might be neces- 
sary. Also I appeared before the Committee on Ways and 
Means and sought its approval of the idea and recom- 
mended legislation in this regard. In my judgment, it is 
the appropriate legislation in keeping with other rehef meas- 
ures enacted by this Congress and in principle is in accord 
wih recent laws of a somewhat similar character. I realize 
that at this late date, in order to do justice, some changes 
should be made in some of the provisions of the bill I have 
introduced, but I should like to submit it again for your care- 
ful study as a basis for our meditation and action. We all 
realize that the bonus bill now before us has no chance of 
final enactment at present. Why not undertake to do what 
we might be able to do and afford to the veterans a form 
of relief that to them will be very substantial and also in 
keeping with the spirit and purpose of many laws recently 
enacted? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, much has been said pro and 
con during the last few years on the question of the advis- 
ability of paying in cash the balance due on the adjusted- 
service certificates. 

My position on this question has been well known since 
1930 when I was elected as a Representative in Congress 
from the Second District of Arkansas. At that time we were 
entering the depression and since that time the Congress 
has enacted much legislation which can only be justified 
on, the ground that it was necessary because of the depres- 
sion. The depression has created conditions that have called 
for the enactment of extraordinary legislation. It is not my 
intention to discuss the efficacy of the various measures that 
have been enacted by the Congress in its effort to combat 
the depression and to alleviate the suffering of our people 
that has been occasioned thereby. Volumes could be writ- 
ten as to the cause of the depression and many plans have 
been advocated by various persons to obtain relief from the 
depression. Some of these plans have been enacted into 
law and many of the laws enacted by the Congress have 
contributed to the general welfare of the people, but, not- 
withstanding all that has been done by the Congress, the 
depression still remains, and in my opinion will continue 
with us until some positive action is taken which will place 
in the hands of the people the means with which to over- 
come the depression. I know of only one way to restore our 
economic body and to bring it out of the paralysis with 
which it is suffering. This can be done by forcing into cir- 
culation a sufficient sum of money to start again commerce, 
eee agriculture, and restore the buying power of the 
people, 
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The present administration and the Congress said by the 
enactment of section 43 (b) (1) of title 3 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act that the currency of our Nation should be 
expanded. The President was given authority by that en- 
actment to expand the currency to the extent of $3,000,000,- 
000. At the time that provision was enacted the contents of 
the gold dollar had not been reduced, and it was found then 
that the monetary stock of gold in the hands of the Govern- 
ment would justify the issuance of this $3,000,000,000 in 
currency. Since then, and because of the devaluation of the 
gold dollar, the monetary gold stock of the Government has 
greatly increased, so that today an expansion of the cur- 
rency based upon the actual gold in the possession of the 
Government is not only justified in the sum of $3,000,000,000 
but by many times that sum under the present law, which 
requires only a 40-percent resérve or base. 

The question, therefore, is whether from an economic 
standpoint the Congress is justified in paying this obligation 
by the expansion of the currency. Our great President has 
said that this is not the time for such action. He does not 
indicate when that time may arrive. 

No one has more consistently followed and supported the 
President than I, but I cannot subscribe to the position that 
the administration takes on this question, because I am con- 
vinced that it is essential to recovery that the Government 
exercise its right and power for the purpose of placing more 
money in circulation. No better way can be found to do this 
than to provide for the payment of the balance on the 
adjusted-service certificates. 

If this were done, the counties comprising the district 
which I have the honor to represent would receive approxi- 
mately the following amounts of money: Cleburne $155,- 
582.64; Fulton, $148,209.12; Independence, $331,398; Izard, 
$176,088.96; Jackson, $382,260.24; Lawrence, $296,349.84; 
Monroe, $282,505.68; Prairie, $207,758.16; Randolph, $230,- 
795.28; Sharp, $146,581.20; Stone, $109,344.24; White, 
$523,519.92. 

This money would go directly into the hands of the 
people and would pass into the business channels in such a 
way that everyone would be benefited thereby. 

No one can successfully deny that the gold in the pos- 
session of the Treasury of the United States is ample to 
support the issuance of money to pay this debt. There is 
now approximately $3,500,000,000 in gold that is unallocated, 
to say nothing of the fact that we have behind the currency 
of this country today 100 cents in gold for every dollar of 
outstanding currency and still have the three billion five 
hundred million unallocated and free. If these are the 
facts—and everyone admits that they are—then I submit 
that there is no excuse or reason for not paying this debt at 
this time. 

I do not care to deal with the question as to whether this 
obligation is now due or whether it was rightfully incurred 
in the beginning. The fact is that the Government has out- 
standing this obligation and if there was ever a time in our 
history that the immediate payment of a debt was justified, 
this is the time. 

Some people argue that expansion once started cannot be 
controlled. A sufficient answer to that contention is found 
in the terms of the bill. There is no danger of an over- 
expansion under this bill, and I submit that the adminis- 
tration should pay this obligation now and thus put in effect 
the policy which it endorsed by the enactment of the legis- 
lation heretofore referred to. It should be borne in mind 
that the administration does not object to the payment of 
this debt on the theory that the currency cannot be ex- 
panded sufficiently for that purpose, but the only reason 
assigned is that the time is not opportune for such payment. 
This is not a valid or sufficient reason. 

I shall continue to support the administration and our 
great President whenever possible, but, as a representative 
of a free people, I shall reserve for myself the consideration 
and determination of questions that vitally affect their 
welfare. 
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Mr. AYRES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read: 

That title V of the World War Adjusted Compensation Act, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof two new sec- 
tions to read as follows: 

PAYMENT OF PRESENT VALUE OF CERTIFICATES 

“Sec, 509. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized 
and directed to pay to any veteran to whom an Adjusted-Service 
Certificate has been issued, upon application by him and surrender 
of the certificate and all rights thereunder, the amount of the 
net single premium, determined as of the last anniversary of the 
certificate, necessary to purchase a paid-up endowment insurance 
for the face amount of the certificate at the then attained age of 
the certificate holder for the unexpired portion of the original 
20-year period, on the basis of the American Experience Table of 
Mortality, and interest at 4 per centum per annum, compounded 
annually: Provided, That no payment shall be made under this 
section until the certificate is in the possession of the Veterans’ 
Administration, or until all obligations for which the certificate 
was held for security have been paid or otherwise discharged: 
Provided further, That upon payment under this section the cer- 
tificate and all rights hereunder shall be canceled. 

“Sec. 510, There is authorized to be appropriated such amounts 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of section 509. 
Amounts now or hereafter in the adjusted-service-certificate 
fund created by section 505 of the World War Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act, as amended, are authorized to be made available for the 
payment of the net single premiums as provided in section 509 
of the amendatory act.” 


My reasons for offering this amendment are as follows: 
First, I am in favor of the Government of the United States 
paying all that it owes the veterans on these adjusted- 
service certificates at any time a holder of such certificate 
may present the same and demand payment. Second, I am 
not in favor of making a futile or political gesture to the 
veterans by merely voting for a measure which we all know 
has no chance of becoming law. The President has said, 
positively and emphatically, that he would veto the Patman 
bill if it should pass. Therefore, passage of that bill will 
mean, just as it did before, that there will be no legislation 
along this line. 

Now, most of these certificates have run 9 years. There 
is today 9 years’ accrued interest in favor of the holder of 
this certificate. There are still 11 years of unaccrued inter- 
est to pay the veteran from this time until the maturity of 
the certificate as a compensation to him for the delay in the 
payment. 

The amendment I offer proposes to pay the prematurity or 
present-payment value of the adjusted-service certificates at 
any time they are presented for payment. 

Bear in mind there is nothing in my proposal compelling 
the holder of a certificate to cash it, but he can and may do 
so at any time he sees fit for the amount of its prematurity 
value at the time presented. For illustration, suppose we 
take three different cases which will represent, in amount, 
the minimum, the average, and the maximum certificates. 
The minimum certificate which has a face value of $125 pay- 
able in 1945, would have a present-payment value, as of 
January 1, 1934, of $83.40; the average certificate, having 
a face value of $1,600 payable in 1945, would have a present- 
payment value, as of January 1, 1934, of $667.19; and the 
maximum certificate, having a face value of $1,592, payable 
in 1945, would have a present-payment value, as of January 
1, 1934, of $1,067.14. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot conceive of a more just and 
equitable proposal than this. It is fair to both the veteran 
and the Government, and I have every reason to believe that, 
should such legislation be passed, it would become law. 

That there may be no misunderstanding, I want to make 
it plain that in this proposal full credit is given the veteran 
for the 25 percent added to his adjusted-service credit at 
the time of compiling the face value of his adjusted-service 
certificate. 

When this so-called bonus bill” passed Congress, I voted 
for it. I remember that it was requested by the veterans’ 
organizations at that time that a veteran should receive 
$1 a day bonus for service in the United States and $1.25 a 
day bonus for foreign service; but owing to the time that 
had elapsed between the close of the war and the passing 
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of the so-called bonus measure”, Congress increased the 
amount of each certificate by 25 percent; that is to say, 
if the veteran had 400 days’ service at home for which he 
was to receive $1 a day, there was added an additional 25 
percent, making it $500; if a veteran had 320 days’ foreign 
service, his amount would be $400, to which was added 25 
percent, making a total also of $500. This amount was then 
converted into a form of 20-year paid-up life-insurance 
policy, payable in 1945. However, the face value of the 
certificate does not show $500, but instead it shows what 
jarn certificate would amount to as paid-up insurance due 
1945. 

What I am seeking to do is to take not the original sum, 
we will say, of $500, nor the face value of the matured 
certificate, we will say of $1,000, but the present payment 
value when the certificate is presented for payment. Any- 
one who wants to be fair to the veteran cannot say that 
this is not a fair and equitable proposal. However, if it is 
his desire to play politics with such a serious question, then 
the thing to do is to make a futile or political gesture and 
demand the full payment which is due 11 years hence, and 
do this, knowing full well that such a measure will not 
become law. The question is, would the veteran rather 
have a continuance of these political gestures, which mean 
nothing, or would he rather have cash to the amount of 
the present-payment value of his adjusted-service certificate 
at this time or whenever he desires it. 

Mr. CROWE. Mr. Speaker, some of my reasons for sup- 
porting H.R. 1, known as the “ veterans’ bonus bill ”, are, in 
part, as follows: 

During the World War, as in all wars, the best, the most 
physically fit, and otherwise, were called into the service. 
Young men in the formative years were principally taken in; 
young men, for the most part, on the verge of starting their 
life careers. Even though they get no further than the 
training camps, they are entirely disjointed and given a 
different philosophy of life to anything they ever had in 
their homes. They are trained to hate and to kill their 
fellow men in the opposing army, and even though they go 
no further than the training camp, and for only a few 
months, they come back with a sordid picture, which more 
or less stays with them for life. To those who went across 
and endured the mud, vermin, and filth of the trenches, 
who endured poison gas, shot and shell, and the continuous 
torture and menace of the enemy, those boys, for the most 
part, are never themselves again. 

The remuneration received, while not intended to be 
called pay, yet, after all, was their pay. While they were 
performing this service—protecting the old, the women and 
children, and the wealth of our citizens—others of their fel- 
lows during those same days, months, and years were at 
home enjoying the fruits of high salaries and profits in 
plants, mills, factories, on the farms, in stores, and offices. 
Manufacturers were enjoying immense profits. It is said 
that United States Steel enjoyed a profit of a million dol- 
lars a day during the period of the war and for some time 
thereafter, most of which profits were caused by the war. 
While the veterans on this side were receiving $1 a day and 
those across $1.25, wages received by their fellows at home 
ranged from several dollars a day to eight, twelve, eighteen, 
and twenty dollars per day and even more than that. 

Immediately or shortly after the close of the war the rail- 
roads, the manufacturers, and others told our Government 
that they had been put to some losses because of the abrupt 
closing of the war. They were settled with and given their 
bonus, and it was given to them then. The nations of 
Europe to whom we had loaned immense sums were very 
reluctant with their settlements. To get a settlement we 
had to give them several billions of dollars. They, each one 


in turn, gave their soldiers a bonus. Our Government, very 
tardily in 1925, decided that our soldiers were entitled to a 
bonus. The bonus, while in the aggregate amounts to a 
considerable sum, yet when you consider it individually 
is a very nominal sum, and instead of its being dated at the 
time the agreement was made, it should have dated back to 
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the time the service was rendered, as all other settlements 
were made. For that reason I consider it very unjust to set 
the due date at 1945. 

The theory that these veterans may need this money 
worse in 1945 may sound nice. That might possibly be true 
of the boys who will be living in 1945. However, we find 
many thousands of them passing away each year. We have 
our shell-shocked, our crippled, and our gassed victims go- 
ing to the Great Beyond—many each day, week, and month. 
To those a bonus paid in 1945 would be of no help except 
as it might help their dependents. 

The bonus certificates can be safely used and soundly 
used as the I O U’s of the Government backing up the cur- 
rency, which would be used in settlement of these claims. 
They are duly issued bonds of the Government. This, of 
course, does not conform to the views of the big bankers of 
our country, because they want to loan the money, and get 
their interest on every greemback or piece of currency that 
is issued, but beyond that and beyond their selfishness in the 
matter, there is no sound reason which they can give. There 
is nothing except the smoke screen which they have thrown 
up. This money if put into circulation, would give us an 
additional amount of inflation that is badly needed at this 
time. With shorter hours for the manufacturer, with fewer 
days work in the week, with higher prices, more currency 
in circulation is badly needed to furnish a sufficient medium 
of exchange with which to handle the business of the Nation. 


With the increase of the value of our stock of gold, there 


is sufficient gold in the Treasury to cover all currency in 
circulation, which is approximately $5,000,000,000, and would 
also be sufficient if necessary or desired to further cover 
this issue of currency to pay the soldiers’ bonus, and it 
would be a great forward step, and give relief to the veterans, 
and pay them an already tardy sum due them for services 
rendered back in the years 1917 and 1918. 

I submit, a nation is as strong as the respect and care 
it gives its veterans. I have studied their problems. I have 
observed them in action. I have elected to be their friend 
and supported them consistently. I have never promised in 
advance to support every piece of legislation in their interest, 
but I have given each and every piece of legislation intro- 
duced in their interest my careful consideration, and when 
I see it is meritorious and fair, I support it, and at all times 
if there is a doubt, give those who defend the defenseless and 
who defend the flag, and who defend the wealth and na- 
tionals of this Nation the advantage of the doubt. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
under the permission given to the Membership to revise and 
extend their remarks, it is my desire to place in the RECORD 
my reason for voting for H.R. 1, the soldiers’ bonus. 

I have given much study and careful consideration to this 
measure. There are sections in it which to me are extremely 
objectionable. The sections providing for the method of 
payment would have no appeal to me in a separate bill as 
being the right and proper way to finance this proposal, so 
when all attempts were futile to secure modification of these 
sections there was left only the question of what would be 
the better solution, Should I vote for the bill as agreed to by 
the majority of the House, and thereby bring much-needed 
relief to about 10 percent of the population of our country, 
or should I yote against it on account of the financial set-up? 

This again brought to memory many of the measures 
which we have placed into action during the past year in 
order to combat the depression, and also the present-day 
situation as to their being successful. All of these meas- 
ures have been administration policies, and each and every 
one has been lauded to the skies by their proponents, saying 
that with this or that measure passed and in operation, 
prosperity is just around the corner. 

Let us look at the results of this wild expenditure of bil- 
lions upon billions of money, and the weakness of our pres- 
ent position. We appropriated $3,300,000,000 to the Public 
Works Administration to be used for both Federal and 
non-Federal projects, much as this work has been lauded in 
the public press and by its proponents; but upon investiga- 
tion I found January 20—9 months after the activities were 
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started—that out of about $1,000,000,000 set aside for non- 
Federal projects only slightly over 18,000 men were at work, 
and at the best that the projects would give 250,000 men 
work for 1 year, and it is probable the balance of the money 
would show no better results. 

In the meantime we find up to $1,000,000,000 set aside to 
pay men in made-up jobs, which practically established a 
dole for these people, probably needed badly, and a much 
better way to spend it than handing it out without any 
service rendered for it. 

Then we find an appropriation handed to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of $2,000,000,000 without any accounting for 
3 years. This was for the purpose of manipulating the money 
market—you will note the sum of money alone is sufficient 
to pay the bonus—although anyone else manipulating the 
money or any other market is now charged with being an 
enemy of his country, and the demand is made that there 
shall be no more secrecy or underhand manipulations. 

Then we find the subsidies hidden in our purchases which 
will pay a bonus to the farmers growing cotton, grains, 
corn, tobacco, and many other commodities, amounting to 
about $1,000,000,000 and to continue during the next year 
crops; again we find $200,000,000 of $300,000,000 given to the 
cattle and pork farmers, and so on through so many lines it 
is hard to enumerate them, but the result is that the vast 
consuming public has to pay the bill through advanced 
prices. 

In order to relieve the distress the Government has do- 
nated 10,000,000 tons of coal, vast quantities of flour, pork, 
butter, eggs, and other surplus commodities, to be distrib- 
uted to these needy families all over the country. 

It will be noted how little of these benefits reach the city 
dweller, there has nothing been done like raising the tariff 
in order to have the manufacturer protected from cheap 
labor abroad. He is told to join the N.R.A., to work 30 
hours per week, and raise the wage, rendering it practically 
impossible for him to compete with imported goods, and 
leaving large bodies of our people out of work. 

I am reciting the above to bring out plainly the unfor- 
tunate position that many of our worthy people in the cities 
who desire to work and find themselves in a hopeless situa- 
tion unless some of the activities of the Government are 
turned in their direction to relieve their distress. This 
brings me back to the bonus. To my mind we would have 
been far better off had we started out by paying the bonus, 
rather than to have proceeded in the orgy of spending 
money for calculated results which are not developing. 

We owe the soldiers the bonus, and would eventually have 
to pay it, why not now when it is so badly needed. We 
know the bonus will immediately circulate through 10 per- 
cent of our population, we know that most of it will be 
used for immediate necessities, we know it will stimulate 
trade in every line, the results are positive, not problematical 
like the Public Works, or manipulating the money market, 
and we know the people in the whole country will have to 
pay advanced prices on account of professional theories. 
Why not give these men who during the war received but 
subsistence money, when the farmer who received over $2 
for wheat and like high prices for all his products, and 
while workers were pulling down as much wages in indus- 
trial establishments at home in one day as the army men 
received in a month, it now appears that these people who 
enjoy the war prosperity are now receiving all or most of 
the benefits of the new deal, and the soldier a raw deal. 
Even those receiving a pension or subsistence sums are cut 
off from any welfare assistance, and in many places coal and 
fuel allowances. 

Let us be fair and first of all place this money where, 
under every argument that can be made, it should be placed, 
and that is to the men who made the world safe for democ- 
racy, and our first duty is to them and not to the men who 
made unusual profits during the war. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, passage in the House of H.R. 
1, providing cash payment of adjusted-compensation certifi- 
cates, is merely a futile gesture. The bonus, as it is com- 
monly called, will not be paid in cash to our veterans 
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this year. The President has said this is not the time. He 
has said he will veto the bonus if it passes the House and 
Senate. Cash payment of the bonus is not a part of his 
recovery program. In fact, he, in no uncertain terms, 
has indicated to the country and to the Congress that he 
considers cash payment of the adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates at this time an interference with his recovery pro- 
gram. I cannot, therefore, in good conscience join any 
mutiny against the President, who is our Commander in 
Chief in the war for industrial and economic recovery. 

On January 8 I introduced in the House H.R. 6567 to 
release veterans from the liability to pay interest on loans 
secured on adjusted-service certificates and to provide for 
the refund of interest already paid on such loans. 

My bill provides that the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall not deduct any money from the face value of 
adjusted-service certificates securing the loan nor collect 
from the veteran any interest on the loan. If the veteran 
has paid any interest upon the loan he has previously made, 
the Administrator, under the provisions of my bill, shall re- 
fund the amount of interest paid. In case the veteran has 
died subsequent to making the loan, the Administrator, upon 
the written request of his beneficiary, must make this refund 
to the beneficiary entitled to be paid the face value of the 
certificate. 

As Congressman at large representing the State of Ohio, 
I am faithfully serving nearly 7,000,000 people of a sovereign 
State who selected me as their agent and employee in this 
House. As Representative of this constituency, I have con- 
sistently supported President Roosevelt all along the line. I 
expect to continue to uphold his leadership. 

Voting this bonus in the House amounts to nothing what- 
ever except, perhaps, to raise false hopes in the hearts 
of some veterans in this country who, unfortunately, are in 
need. I will not be party to making a futile gesture, falsely 
and fraudulently raising their spirit and hope, when there is 
no foundation for such hope. 

It was in a most prosperous era that the adjusted-service 
compensation measure was enacted over President Coolidge’s 
veto. Had the ex-service man at that time been paid in 
cash, instead of being handed a 20-year insurance policy 
payable in 1945, it would have been far better. The country 
was able at that time to pay them offin cash. The adjusted- 
service certificate payable in 1945 was all they could get. 
Then later the right was given them to borrow 50 percent 
of the face value of these certificates. That interest charge 
should certainly be remitted altogether or cut in half. Pas- 
sage of the bonus bill in the House accomplishes nothing. 
It is simply the old army game of passing the buck. 

If this House would pass my bill, H.R. 6567, and release 
veterans from obligation to pay interest on loans secured by 
‘adjusted-service certificates and to provide for the refund 
of interest paid on such loans, we would be accomplishing 
something real and tangible for our constituents and for 
World War veterans of this Nation and their dependents. 
In fact, in my measure, an opportunity is afforded Con- 
gressmen to vote for a bill which, by inference at least, has 
the approval of the President, instead of voting for a mea- 
sure which he violently disapproves and denounces. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, some months ago, said he was in favor of 
reducing interest rates whenever possible. 

Many veterans holding adjusted-service certificates pay- 
able in full in 1945, have been compelled to borrow money on 
these certificates to the extent of 50 percent of the face value 
thereof. These veterans must pay 3%½ percent interest on 
the loan and at this rate, the remaining 50 percent will be 
tremendously reduced, in fact, nearly wiped out. Two mil- 
lion seven hundred and ninety-two thousand veterans have 
borrowed the full 50 percent of the face value of their ad- 
justed-service certificates. More than 528,000 holders of 
certificates are evidently not in need. They have not bor- 
rowed any money whatever on their certificates. 

I would gladly vote for cash payment of adjusted com- 
pensation certificates for all veterans unemployed and in 
need. Let those veterans who are employed—who are not 
in need—who are able to pay income taxes, wait. Cash 
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payment to unemployed and needy veterans would accel- 
erate the recovery program of the administration and serve 
as a stimulus to business in every part of our country. This 
bill provides for immediate payment regardless of need. It 
is my belief that the President would approve of a measure 
providing for immediate payment to unemployed veterans 
as such a measure would merit his and our support. 

Passage of the bonus would forthwith cause the Gov- 
ernment to offer to these 528,000 veterans who are obviously 
not in need, many of whom are men of wealth occupying 
lucrative positions, many millions of dollars at a time when 
millions of other worthy and industrious but more unfor- 
tunate Americans are unemployed and in need. This is 
an obvious weakness and injustice of the bonus, as the 
bill for cash payment of adjusted compensation certificates 
is commonly called. 

Elimination of interest charge would cost the Government 
some money, it is true, but it would result in a great benefit 
to those veterans who are in need of help. Their need has 
been indicated by the fact that they have heretofore bor- 
rowed upon the adjusted-service certificates. Surely, if there 
are those of you who reject my proposition to remit alto- 
gether the interest charge upon loans on adjusted-service 
certificates, all will readily agree that this interest charge 
should be greatly reduced and the veteran given real help 
by this method. Elimination of all interest charges would 
cost around $65,000,000 annually until 1945. Reduction of 
the interest charge to 1% percent would cost about $37,000,- 
000 annually. 

Payment of adjusted-compensation certificates is, of 
course, an obligation upon the Public Treasury. It does not 
mature, however, until 1945. Cashing these certificates be- 
fore maturity should depend upon the condition of the Pub- 
lic Treasury and the Nation. If the Treasury may, without 
disaster or imperiling the national credit, cash these certifi- 
cates before they fall due, I would favor such legislation. 
Certainly at a time when the Chief Executive of this Nation, 
in no uncertain terms, denounces and condemns the contem- 
plated cash payment and indicates that such a payment 
might bring collapse of the Nation’s credit, I feel I would be 
derelict in my duty were I to fail to support him. 

To keep the national credit unimpaired was the first and 
essential obligation of this administration. Had its credit 
failed, our Government would have been powerless to aid 
veterans or any other class of citizens. Without national 
credit, nothing would have been possible. The President 
took the necessary action and the credit of the Nation was 
saved. Veterans were called upon to make sacrifices of 
benefits they had been led to expect to continue. Last 
March was no easy time for anyone—certainly not for any 
of those whose pensions and allowances were cut. Under 
the leadership of President Roosevelt, the sacrifice was made. 
At the same time a new and more just policy of compen- 
sation for veterans was established. It was unfair to place 
in the same class veterans who were disabled in battle and 
those who enlisted after the armistice and whose troubles 
or disabilities were in no way connected with war service. 
I stand firmly on the principle that our Government show 
special consideration and give most generous treatment to 
those who have been disabled in war. Indiscriminate pay- 
ment of adjusted-compensation certificates in cash now to 
veterans, without regard to need, is a selfish proposal in- 
sisted upon without regard to the financial condition of the 
country or the welfare of its citizens. 

It is not proper, and it is contrary to the rules to make 
reference to the other body in the course of debate on the 
floor of the House. Nevertheless, thinking people generally 
know, because it has appeared in the public press, certainly 
all of you, my colleagues, know that the bonus has already 
been rejected in another body by more than a 2- to 1-vote— 
64 to 24. 

It is my judgment that were I to vote in favor of the 
bonus I would be guilty of making a gesture for the pur- 
pose of securing veterans’ support, knowing in my heart 
that there was no chance whatever—not a Chinaman’s 
chance—that the bill would pass both Houses of the Con- 
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gress, be signed and approved by the President, and become 
a law. 

Cash payment of adjusted-compensation certificates is not 
a part of the American Legion four-point program. I am 
a member of the American Legion. Some of my closest per- 
sonal and political friends are legionnaires. I know that 
members of the American Legion of Ohio want me to back 
President Roosevelt and support his program for economic 
recovery. 

Men, who in an hour of national peril, left their homes 
and loved ones in response to a grave national duty are 
willing, I am sure, after a lapse of years, to continue to 
make sacrifices for the welfare of their country whenever 
that may be necessary. 

The President has said that passage of this bill strikes at 
the very heart of his recovery program. Under such cir- 
cumstances and in view of his statement I will not vote 
for it. 

I would rather be returned to private life by people I am 
faithfully serving than make an insincere gesture to pay an 
immature obligation in opposition to the wishes of my 
President in the midst of this conflict against the forces of 
depression. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
letter written by me to advocates of H.R. 1 in my district: 


Dear Frtenp: Every Member of the House has received hundreds 
of letters these last few days a to him to vote for the 
bonus bill. Many of these letters reveal poverty and distress in 
the homes of World War veterans that cannot fail to stir deep 
compassion and a desire to render immediate and effectual relief. 
It is not easy to say No“ to such entreaties. It is especially 
difficult for the Member who has served with these men, knows 
their fine spirit of unselfish devotion to patriotic ideals 16 years 
ago, and realizes their present needs. 

But it is not a relief bill; it is not to take care of the 
veteran in distress. Neither is it a bill to provide for the payment 
of a debt the Government owes World War veterans. If 
this bill will permit every veteran to collect the maturity value 
of his adjusted-service certificate, the rich, the well-to-do, and 
the poor, the employed and unemployed, the able-bodied and 
disabled alike. 

Men occupying positions of trust in public life and in vet- 
erans’ organizations have taught the uninformed to believe that 
a wicked and ungrateful Government is withholding payment of 
compensation that is due the soldiers of the World War. They 
have rendered the United States a great disservice by creating a 
feeling of bitterness toward their country among thousands of ex- 
service men who do not know what the bonus is. 

I therefore feel justified in attempting to explain the bin by 
quotations from the World War Veterans’ Adjusted Compensation 
Act and official figures: 

Section 601, title 39, United States Code, reads as follows: 

“The amount of adjusted-service credit shall be computed by 
allowing the following sums for each day of active service, in 
excess of 60 days, in the military or naval forces of the United 
States after April 5, 1917, and before July 1, 1919, as shown by the 
service or other record of the veteran: $1.25 for each day of over- 
sea service and $1 for each day of home service; but the amount 
of the credit of a veteran who performed no oversea service shall 
not exceed $500, and the amount of the credit of a veteran who 
performed any oversea service shall not exceed 6625.“ 

The foregoing language defines the bonus. Any ex-soldier can 
easily figure the amount of the additional pay that was awarded 
him by the act of May 19, 1924. 

A furious debate raged at that time on the question of paying 
the bonus in cash. We now know that if it had been done, the 
perennial controversy on the bonus question would have been 
avoided and the resentment that rankles in the hearts of many 
veterans would have been averted. It was determined, however, 
to be in the interest of the Government and the veteran himself 
to make payment in the form of a 20-year endowment insurance 
policy in the amount the veteran’s bonus would purchase. 

Section 641, title 38, United States Code, contains this provision, 
and the essential language reads as follows: 

“The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau is directed to issue with- 
out cost to the veteran designated therein a nonparticipating 
adjusted-service certificate of a face value equal to the amount in 
dollars of 20-year endowment insurance that the amount of his 
adjusted-service credit increased by 25 percent would purchase, at 
his age on his birthday nearest the date of the certificate, if 
applied as a net single premium, calculated in accordance with 
accepted actuarial principles and based upon the American Expe- 
rience Table of Mortality and interest at 4 percent per annum, 
compounded annually.” 

The adjusted-service certificates provided for in the foregoing 
section are, in fact, 20-year endowment policies, with loan privi- 
leges and provision for payment of the maturity value to desig- 
nated beneficiaries in case of the death of the insured during the 
life of the policies, i 
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Of course, the Government did not actually set aside the 
amount of the adjusted-service credits. The money was not 
available—the reason why the bonus was not paidin 1925. Instead 
Congress appropriated annually $112,000,000 to the adjusted-service 
certificate fund which, with accretions, was deemed adequate to 
pay death claims and the matured certificates in 1945. Loaning 
value was figured accordingly, until the passage of the act of July 
21, 1932, which permitted the holders of certificates to borrow up 
to 50 percent of their face amount at 314-percent interest. 

Assume that the Government actually had had the cash to pay 
the bonus immediately after the war, and that, instead of paying 
it, the money had been deposited in savings banks at 4-percent 
compound interest to the account of veterans. The following 
table shows what the soldier with a little over a year’s service, 
ete in France and half in this country, would be entitled to, year 

y year: 


Year 


— geen $400. 00 
$16. 00 416.00 
16. 64 432. 64 
17. 30 449. 94 
17.99 467. 93 
18.71 4886.64 
19, 45 506. 10 
20, 24 526. 34 
21. 05 547.39 
21,89 569. 27 
277 502. 05 
23. 68 615. 73 
24. 62 640.35 
25. 61 665.96 
26. 63 692. 59 
27.70 720.29 
28, 81 749.10 
20. 96 779. 06 
31.16 810. 22 
32, 40 842.62 
33.70 876. 32 
35. 06 911.37 
36, 45 947.82 
87, 91 985. 73 
89, 42 1, 025.15 
41.00 1, 066.15 


I have quoted the foregoing extracts from the law and the above 
table in the hope that ex-soldiers may understand exactly what 
adjustment was made with them in 1925, and the most liberal 
credit that can be claimed for them on Uncle Sam's books. 

The World War veterans want what the Government has agreed 
to give them and those who are now in dire straits want it now. 
It ought to be given to them and I will vote for such a measure. 
It is only the veterans who do not understand the bonus who are 
demanding the maturity value—the 1945 value—of the adjusted- 
service certificates. They are not demanding an additional bonus 
representing 11 years’ unaccrued compound interest. 

One of my colleagues recently used an apt simile on the floor of 
the House. He compared himself to a trustee of an insurance 
company and asked what right he would have to vote for the pay- 
ment of 20-year endowment policies at face values 11 years before 
maturity, simply for the purpose of acquiring popularity with the 
policyholders who would be benefited. It is a temptation to ap- 
pease an aggressive minority when the majority is complacent and 
indifferent, but such a trustee deserves to be defeated for reelec- 
tion and will bring ruin to his constituency if he and those of 
like mind are in control. 

I do not mean to impugn the motives of the Members of the 
House who favor payment of the 1945 value of the adjusted-sery- 
ice certificates. Many have been convinced by what I regard as 
specious arguments. I am the keeper of no one’s conscience ex- 
cept my own, and feeling as I do it is my duty to vote against 
HR. 1 


Sincerely yours, 
C. E. Hancock. 

Mr. MULDOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, the World War vet- 
erans served us in 1917 and 1918. Let us dispose of the 
debt we have owed them. We acknowledged this debt by 
the act of 1924. We admitted it to be a just debt. The 
whole purpose of providing these adjusted-service certificates 
was simply to compensate the soldiers more adequately for 
their services, by bringing their pay somewhere near that 
which workers who served in industries at home, during the 
war, received. It is, of course, absurd to claim that even 
with the adjusted compensation the payment for the serv- 
ices rendered by the soldiers is adequate. But be that as 
it may, the Congress recognized the debt, and provided that 
there should be an additional payment of $1 a day for home 
service and an additional $1.25 a day for oversea service. 

The veterans preferred, and I, along with many other 
Members, favor the cash payment of the adjusted com- 
pensation. However, the Congress decided instead to give 
the veterans a certificate equivalent to the amount of insur- 
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ance that money would buy on a 20-year endowment plan. 
All certificates applied for before 1925 were dated January 1, 
1925, and those applied for subsequently were given the date 
of application and were made payable 20 years after date. 
These certificates range in value from $126 to $1,590 each, 
the average being $1,000. 

If interest at the rate of 6 percent, compounded semi- 
annually, were paid on this sum from the war period to date, 
it would be found to be equal to the face value of the policy 
due in 1945. Therefore, this debt is due now, unless we 
wish to apply to those who served us in the World War a 
principle different from the one that we applied to the 
munition manufacturers, who were paid in cash, and who 
have drawn interest on what they have received ever since. 
The veteran earned this money at the same time that the 
munition manufacturer earned his. He should have gotten 
it at the same time. 

Much of the opposition to this measure has been artifici- 
ally stimulated and rests on grounds that have no justifi- 
cation in fact. 

I am in favor of paying the bonus, not only because it 
is a just debt (we pride ourselves on paying our debts) and 
was not intended as a reward for patriotism, not only be- 
cause it will help the veterans, most of whom are in dis- 
tress, but because it will help the Nation and every group 
of the population in economic recovery. 

After the war Congress adjusted the pay of the railroads 
to the amount of $1,600,000,000; we adjusted the pay of the 
war contractors to the amount of $2,000,000,000. We did 
not ask them to take adjusted-service certificates. Under 
the foreign-debt settlement we canceled approximately 
$11,000,000,000 owed to us by foreign countries. I believe the 
ex-service men have the same right to the payment of their 
adjusted-service certificates in cash as the railroads and 
war contractors, who made enormous profits out of the war. 
Our soldiers hold the Government’s duebill; the obligation 
is sacred; they need the money. Those who do not want 
their certificates paid in cash can keep them in the present 
form. They would not be compelled to cash their 
certificates. 

I am supporting this legislation today upon the theory 
that it is due and owing to our ex-service men for their 
loyalty in the hour of need. I am supporting this measure 
upon the broader basis that it is a relief measure which 
would help to take care of serious economic conditions; that 
it will help relieve distress and suffering in all corners of our 
land. I am supporting this measure in the firm belief that 
beneficial results will flow from it in restoring prosperity to 
the distressed of our Nation. 

The cry goes up, Where are we going to get the money to 
pay?” The facts and figures disclose the story. Experts 
tell us that there is enough idle gold in the Treasury to 
authorize issuance of Treasury notes to pay this debt in full. 
In this way the debt can be paid without a bond issue, 
without increasing taxes, and without additional interest. 
The debt must be paid sometime—everyone will be helped by 
payment now. The question becomes this: Which will help 
more and promote the general welfare of all our people of 
this great Nation more, the payment of this money now or 
permitting the banks to consume it by compound interest? 
It is estimated that payment at this time will distribute $18 
per capita over the entire Nation. 

What the country in general needs is not money in hun- 
dreds of millions put away in bank vaults, but money scat- 
tered all over the country to start again the circulation of 
trade. The country needs money that will be spent, not 
accumulated. Would not the spending of this money by 
3,600,000 men start everything moving? 

LET ME REMIND YOU 

Those who would now look upon the jobless veteran as a 
needless burden were among the first to cheer them on their 
way across the seas. Then they were well fed, well clothed, 
well disciplined. Today many of these same boys are poorly 
dressed, hungry, and without jobs, but still patriotic, well- 
behaved, law-abiding, fine boys. We were proud of our boys 
in 1917—why not, why not express it to them now? 
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It should not be necessary at this late date to dilate on the 
service rendered to their country by the soldiers. Heaven 
knows Presidents, governors, editors, and clergymen have 
talked enough about it. What these men did for the United 
States, the sacrifices that they were forced to make, 
are well known. The question now is, What is the United 
States going to do for the men that it sent to Europe with 
promises of never-dying gratitude? 

DEMONSTRATION REAL PROOF 

We must meet the issue squarely, and in dealing with the 
ex-service men today we should act in the same standard of 
patriotism and the same fidelity to principle which we ex- 
acted of-them when they were called to the defense of their 
country. 

Realizing that these brave men willingly made every sacri- 
fice, even of life itself, I believe that the Nation now should 
not hesitate to make some sacrifice in a material way in 
order to provide for the greater comfort of the surviving vet- 
erans and the welfare of their dependents. This should be 
regarded as a sacred duty by every citizen in the Republic. 

I am unqualifiedly in favor of all legislation for the best 

interests of the ex-service men and their families. Such 
has always been my stand, and to you I reiterate this state- 
ment with all the emphasis I can command. The boys who 
heard the ringing cheers when they marched off to war and 
were hailed as heroes when they returned are now mature 
men, and in these drab days when the cheering has ceased 
they deserve more and more our gratitude and encourage- 
ment. Those noble mothers who have lost their sons and 
those households bereft of loved ones as a result of the war 
must not be overlooked. Thousands of veterans, maimed or 
afflicted by disease, still bear the shock of battle. With them 
the war is not yet over, and sympathetic ministrations to 
these gallant sufferers call for our first thought and gentle 
care. 
The expense of providing for the veterans is a righteous 
debt. It is an obligation which the Government must hold 
sacred. To the veteran and his comrades I give assurance 
of my cordial support of the patriotic principles they so 
faithfully espouse. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, two years ago when the injus- 
tices of the regulations under the Economy Act were not in 
force and when we were making a serious, though futile, 
attempt to balance the Budget, I voted against the payment 
of the adjusted-service certificates. Today I am going to vote 
in favor of it as an apology to the veteran for the injustices 
inflicted on him by a vote that authorized the President, 
figuratively, to take the shirt off of his back. 

For the past year I have been confronted daily by veterans 
who were the victims of those regulations giving pathetic 
stories of privation and humiliation, veterans who had to 
appeal for charity to save their families from hunger and 
exposure. No veteran who has faithfully served his country 
in time of war, particularly when disabled by reason of that 
service, should ever be permitted by that country to become 
the object of charity. Such a spectacle should shame a 
powerful nation whose triumph in war and welfare in peace 
were the fruits of the veteran’s sacrifice. 

No one will contend now that we are even pretending to 
balance the Budget. I am not criticizing the lavish expendi- 
ture of money to end the depression. I have cheerfully aided 
the President with my vote to promote his program of recov- 
ery wherever I could without violating my conscientious con- 
victions respecting the grant of power within the provisions 
of the Constitution. In fact, I have at times in the past year 
stretched my conscience in order to adjourn politics to 
lend aid and sympathy to him in his efforts to aid business 
and to create employment, and so long as I am in Congress 
and he is President, I shall follow that policy. I believe the 
welfare of the country demands that of me. Accordingly, 
at this time with this vote I believe I am pursuing that 
policy. 

We have found money for everything and everybody else; 
and remembering this orgy of spending, I cannot turn a deaf 
ear to the veterans’ cry for help. We are spending monu- 
mental sums for all sorts of reasons, so why not at least do 
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justice to the ex-service men? We are spending $1,000,000 
a day for the Civilian Conservation camps. Five billions 
have gone to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; two 
billions to the Secretary of the Treasury with which to rig 
the market; three billion three hundred million for Public 
Works; two billions for Federal relief; two billions for farm 
mortgages; and two billions for home mortgages. Thirty- 
odd new bureaus have been created and 40,000 new Federal 
employees added to the rolls. These are probably all neces- 
sary. At least we should not be too critical in times of such 
stress; even if some crimes are committed in the name of 
recovery. But with all this new deal why not a square 
deal for the veteran? It is hoped that the amendments to 
the independent offices appropriation bill will help the 
Spanish-American veterans and some of the World War 
veterans. 

An analysis of the effect of the payment of these certifi- 
cates in the Second District of Kansas, by counties, shows 
that it would bring to the people and to business in these 
counties the following sums: 


5, 709, 643. 62 


This is the payment of an acknowledged debt to be paid 
eventually; and if there ever was justification for such 
an advance, it is at this time when the distribution of this 
money would percolate to every part of the business body. 
That is the purpose of these other and vast expenditures. 
We are paying out great sums where there is no suggestion 
of a debt but just the impulse to revive business and em- 
ployment by financing projects where labor will be employed. 
In the end there would also be a saving of many millions in 
the cost of administering the adjusted-service certificate 
fund to meet this debt in 1945. But, above all these eco- 
nomic reasons, there remains the paramount one of extend- 
ing aid to hundreds of thousands of veterans in dire need at 
this time. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, for several reasons I am in 
favor of the payment of the adjusted-service certificates in 
the manner provided in this bill. One reason is that they 
represent a debt which this Government has confessed that 
it owes the ex-soldiers of the World War. It is an attempt, 
feeble enough it must be said, to compensate the veterans for 
financial losses incurred, when in time of need this Nation 
said to one: “ You are to be used for cannon fodder for $30 
per month”, and to another, You are free to work among 
the industries occasioned by this war at the highest wages 
you can command,” It is justified because it is discharging 
an obligation, which must eventually be discharged, at a 
time when a large majority of the recipients are in need of it. 
I hope it impresses upon this Nation the justice and necessity 
of drafting all the resources of the Nation in time of war 
upon a basis of equality. Is it fair and just that industry 
should be allowed to wax fat on the profits which are caused 
by wars? If the opportunity to profit by wars was elimi- 
nated, there would be fewer wars. 

I am for this legislation because I am for a controlled ex- 
pansion of the currency. Restoring prosperity to this Nation 
is only a matter of restoring the buying power of the people. 
To do this we must provide the medium of exchange neces- 
sary and get it into the hands of the people. Opinions differ 
as to how to accomplish this. In my mind, this is a feasible 
method, and no better agent of distribution could be found. 
This is money which will be spent, money which will go 
into every community throughout the Nation and to every 
branch of industry. Of course, under our present system 
the big banker will eventually get it all, and he will pur- 
chase with it more tax-free securities. Why, then, should 
he begrudge the needy the chance to touch it as it goes by? 
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They will not contaminate it, and it will bring joy to thou- 
sands upon thousands of homes. 

The desires of the people are as great or even greater than 
ever. If they could obtain the money to buy, they would 
buy, Buying will start the wheels of industry humming and 
create a demand for labor. This labor will buy and create 
still more industry. I believe the only way to bring about 
this desirable condition is by controlled inflation. 

I realize, of course, that there is a limit beyond which we 
cannot go with inflation just as there is a limit to the stimu- 
lant a doctor can administer to stimulate a weakened heart. 
Too much would be poison. I do not think this would be 
an overdose. Therefore, I am in favor of this measure. I 
believe in it, and Iam always willing to back my belief with 
my vote. 

Mr, CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, the payment of the balance 
of adjusted-service certificates of World War veterans has 
been a controversial question before the people of the 
United States and the Congress for many years; but, to my 
mind, since 1930, and especially now, a condition exists 
which warrants immediate payment not only from the 
standpoint of doing justice to the veterans but from an 
economic standpoint as well, and in voting for and support- 
ing this bill I am not only voicing my honest conviction on 
the question but I am fulfilling a promise made the veterans 
of the Fourth Congressional District of Arkansas in the 
Democratic primary campaign of 1932. 

The adjusted-service certificates of the veterans are just 
as much an indebtedness of the United States as any other 
obligation, and the only question raised by this bill is whether 
or not the debt shall be paid now or wait until 1945, and, 
from purely an economic standpoint, I think no time more 
propitious for the payment than the present. 

It is generally admitted there is need for more money to 
carry on the business and commerce of the Nation, and the 
only question is the safe manner of putting that necessary 
additional currency into circulation to relieve the present 
depression without subjecting ourselves to criticism for un- 
warranted and dangerous expansion of the currency. 

As I see the needs of the country, a safe and sane expan- 
sion of the currency is necessary to the restoration of this 
country to normalcy and prosperity, and I can conceive of no 
safer method than the one proposed by this bill. 

From published statements of the banks of this country, 
both national and State, it will be discovered a large part 
of the currency in circulation, which should be working in 
the ordinary channels of trade, is locked up in the vaults of 
these banks. This is not a willful act of depression on the 
part of the banks, for no doubt they would prefer the money 
should be earning interest and in business, but rather it is 
for the safety of themselves and their depositors, at least 
from the bankers’ standpoint, but regardless of the cause, 
the fact remains that the ordinary citizen cannot go to the 
banks with any reasonable hope of financial aid. 

There are many causes for this vast accumulation of idle 
money in the banks of the country. One is fear that the 
money, if loaned, will not be repaid, but, in my judgment, 
the underlying factor in this deplorable condition is the vast 
issue of tax-exempt securities of the United States, of the 
States and municipalities; and I, for one, favor an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which shall 
forever, hereafter, prohibit the issuance in any form by 
Nation, State, or municipality of a single tax-exempt 
security. 

The man of small means, whether he lives on his farm 
or in his own home in the city, pays the taxes on that farm 
or home, and it may be he owns no other property; yet, 
under present conditions, his neighbors may own no farm 
or no home, but bonds of the United States or some particu- 
lar State or municipality worth 10 times the little farm or 
home, or more, yet he pays no taxes to anyone and in no 
way helps pay the expenses of any government, which, in 
my judgment, is unfair and inequitable. These bonds, 
whether State or national, should bear their fair and pro- 
portionate share of the tax burden. 
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If such an amendment to the Constitution was adopted, 
many people, who had invested their money in these tax- 
exempt securities, would seek other investments and thus 
place back into the channels of trade many millions, per- 
haps billions, of dollars of money. 

Since my election to Congress I have cheerfully and 
willingly supported the President, and the Democratic ad- 
ministration in every legislative proposal, which suggested 
relief for the vast army of unemployed and for the im- 
provement of economic and business conditions in this 
country, and I shall continue to support the President, 
where my conscience will permit, and by doing so I do not 
violate any pledges made the people who elected me. 

The President, we are informed, is opposed to the pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificates of the World War 
veterans at this time, and I should like to go along with the 
President, but neither my pledges nor my honest convic- 
tions will permit in this instance, for, to my mind, no sound 
reason has yet been advanced why they should not be paid 
now. 

It cannot be said it would require fiat or printing-press 
money to redeem these certificates, because the Treasury of 
the United States is in better position to pay now than at 
any time since the close of the war and to make payment 
in sound, honest dollars. 

The law only contemplates or requires, in the Treasury, 
or in the hands of the United States, a 40-percent gold 
reserve for the issuance of lawful money; and if the Govern- 
ment issued Treasury certificates for the full amount of the 
adjusted-service certificates—around $2,400,000,000—it would 
still have behind that issue and all other issues of money, 
not a 40-percent gold reserve behind every dollar, but a 100- 
percent gold reserve. Still the opponents of this measure 
cry “fiat money and “ printing-press money and hold up 
before us the picture of Germany and that country’s un- 
controlled issuance of paper money. If Germany had had 
the same gold reserve or one half the gold reserve behind 
the issue of its obligations as the United States has today 
back of its issue, including the amount required to pay the 
adjusted-service certificates, that German paper money 
would be worth par today. 

The special session of this Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent of the United States to expand the currency by $3,000,- 
000,000, but that authority has not so far been exercised, 
and these adjusted-service certificates can be paid now with- 
out expanding the currency beyond the limit already 
authorized. 

I know what the payment at this time means to the vet- 
erans of my State and district, and I can visualize what the 
payment will mean for the citizenship generally. 

The amount which would be distributed in Arkansas is 
more than $25,000,000, and in the counties of the Fourth 
Congressional District, which I have the honor of represent- 
ing, would be distributed the following amounts, respectively: 
$303, 470. 32 
239, 249. 52 
212, 245. 20 
~- $29, 824. 80 

418, 416. 48 


147, 306. 24 
161, 314. 56 


I know of nothing which would go further or do more to 
relieve the depression in the Fourth Congressional District 
in the State of Arkansas, and in the Nation, than the pay- 
ment immediately of the balance due on these adjusted cer- 
tificates; and in paying them as provided in this bill, safety 
and stability of our monetary system is in no way threatened 
or endangered. 

The administration, through the N.R.A. and other govern- 
mental agencies, is striving to relieve the unemployment 
situation and restore to the people of the country a purchas- 
ing power; and how better can this be accomplished than 
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through the payment of this just debt and placing in the 
hands of the deserving veterans to the extent of $2,400,000,000 
a real purchasing power? 

In my candid judgment, the effect of this payment will be 
more effective than everything else combined which has been 
so far undertaken by the Government for the relief of the 
depression and unemployment. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, rather than 
deceive the veteran, I propose to be honest with him. I 
cannot conceive how one Member of the House can honestly 
be of the opinion that the adjusted-compensation certifi- 
cates can be paid at this time. We all know of the action 
in the Senate when the amendment to the gold revaluation 
bill was defeated by 40 votes. True, there were some Mem- 
bers of the Senate who stated they would vote for the pay- 
ment of the certificates if a bill dealing solely with that 
subject was presented, but the few who would so vote are 
not sufficient to change the ultimate result. 

We all know the President has written the Speaker he 
will veto the bill if it reaches him. Why, then, should we 
by passing this bill extend false hope to the veterans? Is it 
not better to be honest with those whom we want to be our 
friends rather than to make them feel they are going to 
be able to cash their certificates now? 

Do not overlook the fact that when the veteran fails to 
receive the money he will demand an explanation from 
those who led him to believe he was going to get it. His 
resentment is liable to turn to hate. 

No one realizes more than I do that the payment of the 
certificates would benefit hundreds of thousands in distress; 
that the spending of $2,500,000,000 would go a long way in 
assisting business to get back on its feet. However, when 
the President says the financial condition of the country 
will not permit the payment of the certificates, it is useless 
to argue what benefits might result. 

I have frankly advised everyone who has written me on 
this subject that there is no way that I could justify my 
vote for the proposition at this time other than on the 
ground of political expediency, 

Many letters have reached me threatening my defeat at 
the next election unless I complied with their demand that I 
support the bill. The writers of those letters will not be so 
severe in their criticism of me when Congress adjourns, for 
then they will realize I did not deceive them when I wrote 
that the certificates would not be paid at this time. 

I dislike very much to say that Congress is again using the 
bonus question for a political football, but that is the only 
conclusion one can reach. This move is merely a gesture. 
The veterans will find that out when this Congress adjourns. 

I cherish the friendship of the veterans too much to even 
extend any false hopes when I know that in the end the bill 
will not be enacted into law. 

When the day arrives that the financial condition of the 
country will enable the payment of the certificates no one 
will be more happy than I. Under the circumstances, Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot at this time vote to pay the adjusted- 
compensation certificates. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, as a new Member of Con- 
gress I have patiently and attentively attended all meetings 
of both the special and the present session of Congress. 

I have listened to the able Democratic leaders plead with 
and force the Democratic majority go along with the Presi- 
dent. I, too, have gone along with the President in legisla- 
tion which I thought was constructive. I never thought I 
would see the Democratic majority during this session desert 
their President the way they are deserting him today. 
Where, now, are their exhortations to stand by the Presi- 
dent? What has become of their assertions that to vote 
against the President is to vote against the best interests of 
the country? 

I am wondering if, in the future, any Democratic leader 
will dare to stand before this House and give us the old 
story that this or that piece of legislation is needed by the 
President to complete his program, and that all patriotic 
legislators will stand by the President. 
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The President has definitely stated in a letter to the 
Speaker that he would veto the bonus measure if it is passed 
by the House and the Senate. This letter was read to the 
House by the ranking minority member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Treapwayl. Let, in face of this absolute, positive disap- 
proval by the President, in the face of his definite threat to 
veto the bill if passed by Congress, the Democratic majority 
is deserting the President and supporting the bill. 

Is it true that there is an understanding that if this bill 
should pass the Senate, as it seems destined to pass the 
House, and when the President has vetoed it, the adminis- 
tration majority in Congress will sustain the veto? Is this 
the true state of affairs? In other words, as in every cam- 
paign year, professional politicians are merely taking the 
veterans for a legislative ride. 

As a veteran who enlisted in 1917 and as one who has 
vivid recollections of what service in France meant, I resent 
these recurrent attempts to bait the veteran vote. I hap- 
pen to hold one of the largest adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates, larger than 95 percent of the others that would 
be paid were this measure to become a law. To vote for this 
bill would benefit me financially, and I could use the money 
now. However, during my campaign for Congress I made 
only two definite commitments. One was that I would vote 
for repeal of the eighteenth amendment and the other that 
I would vote against immediate cash payment of the bonus. 
I have kept the first promise and I am keeping the second 
today. Let me add also that the method this Patman bill 
advocates for payment of the bonus through issuance of 
greenbacks is particularly unsatisfactory. Such uncon- 
trolled inflation now would, in all likelihood, destroy credit 
and wreck whatever recovery the President’s program may 
have produced. 

In closing, let me impress again upon you my sincere 
resentment of these abortive attempts to make veterans’ 
legislation a political football. This recurrent agitation 
harms instead of helps the veterans. When stirring up my 
former comrades on the bonus question, why do not these 
politicians tell them frankly that it has not a chance, that 
the Senate has several times turned down this proposal as 
riders to other bills during this session, and that as the 
President will veto it, even the House would not pass it over 
his veto? Why kid the troops? Why not tell them the 
truth instead of painting pretty pictures which are nothing 
more than mirages designed to catch the veteran's fancy— 
and his vote? 

I realize the course I am taking is not the popular one, 
and is certainly not the one that is politically expedient. 
However, I feel that the veterans will, when this session has 
ended, more truly evaluate the supposed support given by 
those who voted for the bonus, and will realize, as I do now, 
that a much more imperative and more worthy matter which 
should have been stressed is that of caring for the service- 
connected wounded, maimed, and injured. Since I have 
been in office I have handled more than 500 compensation 
and pension cases for veterans and their survivors. I believe 
true friends of the veterans would prefer that, instead of 
taking all this time to make a futile political gesture for 
payment of the bonus, this Congress should devote its efforts 
to the question of how to compensate adequately those men 
who were injured in discharge of their duties during the 
World War, and how to reimburse those Spanish and other 
war veterans who are prevented by lack of Government 
records from proving service connection for their disabilities. 

These changes are contemplated in the amendments to 
the independent offices bill which are now before the Appro- 
priations Committee. I will vote for them on the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, joining with more than 
two thirds of the Membership of the House of Representa- 
tives, I voted for the immediate cash payment of the bonus. 

During my service in the Congress I have been the con- 
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I shall continue to be sympathetic with their needs as long 
as I have the privilege of being a Member of this legislative 
body. 

When I was first elected to Congress many veterans of 
my district loyally supported me and I promised them then 
that I would always be their friend. 

I was a loyal supporter of President Roosevelt for his 
nomination and election, and I actively supported him in 
his great recovery program in the special session of Con- 
gress called shortly after his inauguration one year ago. I 
have supported his administration at all times, both on the 
Appropriations Committee and in the House, with the ex- 
ception of the bonus vote, which carries out a pledge to the 
veterans, 

Many millions of dollars have been spent in the Public 
Works, Civil Works, and in general Federal relief programs. 
I agreed with the administration that nothing should be left 
undone that would help in the fight on the depression. I 
am convinced that the payment of the bonus at this time 
will do as much to bring back prosperity as any single pro- 
gram advanced by the administration. 

If in the progress toward recovery it is helpful to spend 
many millions for Public Works, Civil Works, and the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps, and the like, that have put many 
thousands to work, then by the same token it would seem 
that it cannot be successfully argued that the payment of 
the bonus will not also be a step in the right direction. 

In 1924 we acknowledged our indebtedness to the veterans. 
We have expended millions in the administration’s recovery 
program for the benefit of groups to whom the Government 
owes nothing except the duty it owes generally to all citizens. 

Our national indebtedness has been increased by bil- 
lions in order to pay for this relentless battle we are 
waging against depression. We have gone so far in the 
direction of expending huge sums in an effort to create in- 
creased purchasing power in the masses that we cannot 
stop now. I believe in going the whole way and spending 
what is necessary. If, as our President hopes, these millions 
we spend will be returned to us out of the earnings of 
prosperity, then this additional amount needed to pay the 
veterans a debt legally due them will also be returned out 
of the earnings of prosperity. 

As of January 1, 1934, there are 3,545,284 of these ad- 
justed-service certificates, with a balance due of approxi- 
mately $2,200,000,000. The payment of this money will go 
into every part of the Nation. It will be distributed impar- 
tially, without favoritism or possible graft. It will increase 
the purchasing power of the veterans and will benefit all 
classes. Many millions will be paid in my district alone. 

The approximate number of veterans living in the Third 
Congressional District which I represent are as follows: 


World War: 


The following figures quoted show the approximate amount 
of money that will be put in circulation in my Congressional 


sistent friend, as my record will show, of the veterans; and | District in the event the adjusted-service certificate is paid: 
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ont a n a 375, 339. 60 
Duplin: dann, ooo ee 429, 660. 72 
JONON ee eee 127, 638. 72 
nnen ——U᷑— 187, 137. 36 
Fehlt 4 113, 819. 76 
une nn —“à4 191. 996. 64 
ih odr Peer eee ay 490, 603. 68 
ANET SOUR ooo oe teenth bat eal 648, 879. 12 
TTT Min weed Crm $2, 771, 931. 60 


Unlike the other huge sums spent in the recovery pro- 
gram, this is a bona fide debt and will be duly credited as 
a debt paid. The payment of this debt to our veterans 
should not be made a political issue. The boys who 
answered the call were not chosen according to politics. 
This is a human issue. 

Although I was ill some months ago I am again actively 
in attendance upon the sessions of the House and the 
Appropriations Committee. I want the veterans in my 
district to write me their views on this pending legislation, 
in which they are so vitally concerned, in order that I may 
have the benefit of their suggestions. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker, there were 3,545,284 ad- 
justed-service certificates outstanding on January 1, 1934. 
Of this number 3,019,582 have borrowed money on their 
certificates. They have borrowed almost a billion and a 
half, leaving the balance due these World War soldiers ap- 
proximately $2,400,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, by the passage today of H.R. 1, known as the 
“Patman bill”, Congress will not only provide payment of 
a just debt for which the Government is both legally and 
morally obligated but Congress in passing this bill will in 
my opinion do more in relieving the acute economic distress 
of more individual people in the United States than has been 
accomplished by the passage of any single bill at any time 
since I have been in Congress. This means, Mr. Speaker, 
that $4,364,948.48 will be paid in cash to the holders of these 
certificates in the Tenth Wisconsin District which I repre- 
sent. 

It means that everyone of the 14 counties in my district 
will receive from $130,000 to $831,000 in cash with which to 
pay existing debts, redeem their past-due taxes, pay their 
overdue-interest obligations, and maybe have enough left to 
insure food for the family for the next month or two and 
buy the baby a new dress. 

It means that $4,364,948.48 new cash will be made avail- 
able immediately for the purchase of all the necessities of 
life. 

The amount that will be paid into each county of the 
Tenth Wisconsin District under the Patman bill is as 
follows: 
$831, 040. 72 

182, 556. 72 
473, 955. 28 
198, 077. 52 
158, 383. 52 
267, 707. 04 
875, 603. 36 
308, 346. 56 
286, 885. 04 
815, 500. 40 
375, 924. 48 
283, 638. 16 
177, 204. 72 
180, 124.96 

The committee that passed on the original law said we 
should at least compensate the soldiers to the extent of that 
difference between what the lowest-paid laborer received 
and what the average private received. Congress allowed 
them the $1 a day for home service and $1.25 a day extra 
for service overseas. If this money is paid as of the time 
they rendered service, the full amount was due October 1, 
1931. The reason it is not due now on its face is because 


there were 7 years from the time the services were rendered 
to January 1, 1925, the date of the certificates, the veterans 
were not allowed interest. So if you will go back and date 
the certificates as of the time they rendered the service and 
give the veterans the customary rate of interest paid to 
everyone else connected with the war, the full face value of 
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each certificate was due October 1, 1931, and this bill pro- 
vides that no interest shall be charged the veterans subse- 
quent to that time. I believe it is the best means that has 
ever been proposed to put purchasing power into the hands 
of the people in every town, village, and city in northern 
Wisconsin. 

The Patman bill provides for controlling expansion of the 
currency and the immediate payment to veterans of the face 
value of their adjusted-service certificates in new currency— 
United States notes. These notes will not bear interest and 
will be lawful money of the United States and shall be 
maintained at a parity with the standard unit of value fixed 
by law. No new principle of issuing money is involved. 
Such notes shall be legal tender in payment of all debts and 
dues, public and private, and shall be receivable for cus- 
toms, taxes, and all public dues, and when so received shall 
be reissued. Such notes, when held by any national banking 
association or Federal Reserve bank, may be counted as a 
part of its lawful reserve. 

The bill further provides that when the index number of 
the wholesale commodity price level rises about the level of 
1926 the Secretary of the Treasury will be privileged to con- 
tract the currency in the following manner: 

First. Abolishment of the circulation privileges extended 
to certain bonds of the United States under the provisions 
of section 29 of the Federal Home Loan Bank Act and retire- 
ment of such bonds as security for circulating notes as 
rapidly as practicable. 

Second. Termination of the issuance and reissuance of 
national-bank circulating notes and the retirement of such 
notes from circulation as rapidly as practicable. 

Third. Termination of the issuance and reissuance of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes secured by direct obligations of the 
United States and in other ways. 

The amount paid to the veterans will be permanent cir- 
culating medium and of the same wording, form, size, and 
denominations as United States notes issued under existing 
law and now in circulation. 

If this bill is enacted, a veteran who has not negotiated a 
loan on his adjusted-service certificate will be permitted to 
receive the full amount now in cash, A veteran who has 
borrowed on his certificate will receive the amount of the 
certificate in cash less the amount of his loan with interest 
to October 1, 1931. Under this bill no interest is charged, 
since the full amount of the certificates was due at that 
time, if the veterans are paid as of the time they rendered 
their services, together with the customary rate of interest 
received by others on war contracts, tax refunds, and the 
like. 

The passage of this bill will put cash money into the 
hands of nearly 4,000,000 World War veterans, who will use 
it to purchase comforts and necessities of life, pay debts, 
taxes, and otherwise place it into the channels of trade and 
production. This money will find its way into the banks all 
over the Nation and will be used as a reserve for the issu- 
ance of additional credit, thereby helping everybody in every 
community. 

WHAT THE BILL DOES 

First. It will save the Government more than a billion 
dollars, or $112,000,000 a year for 11 years. 

Second. It will save the Government more than $10,000,000 
in administration expenses of the Adjusted Compensation 
Act between now and 1945. 

Third. It will pay a debt heretofore confessed to the 
veterans by the Government for services rendered. It is no 
bonus. The term “bonus” is a misnomer. 

Fourth. It will be granting to the veterans the right to 
deposit a Government obligation and receive in return there- 
for new currency, the same right as is now enjoyed by 
Federal Reserve banks and all national banks. 

Fifth. It will prevent the veterans from losing a valuable 
equity by releasing them from the payment of compound 
interest on their loans. Veterans who have borrowed 50 
percent under the present law will have very little remaining 
in 1945. It is not right for the Government and the banks to 
consume these valuable equities by requiring the veterans to 
pay compound interest on their own money. 
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Sixth. It will require no bond issue, no increase in taxes, 
no additional interest payments by the Government. The 
debt must be paid sometime. Everybody will be helped if it 
is paid now. 

Seventh. The Treasury holds in the general fund over 
three billion one hundred millions in gold and there is in the 
Federal Reserve more than four billions additional gold; 
enough to warrant the Government in issuing eighteen and 
one-half billion dollars of currency under the 40-percent 
gold base provided under the gold standard. 

There is in actual circulation today less than $5,000,000,000 
of currency. The Government can pay the two billion four 
hundred million necessary to retire the adjusted-service cer- 
tificates in new currency and have a dollar in gold to back 
every dollar of currency then outstanding. No nation in the 
world ever issued better money than this new money 
would be. : 

Purchasing power must be placed in the hands of the peo- 
ple. In this way it can be distributed quickly without the 
possibility of graft or favoritism. It is the best plan that 
has been proposed to be used as a vehicle to convey addi- 
tional money into the hands of those who will buy the goods. 

The national banks of the United States are capitalized 
for about $1,590,000,000. Under the present law these banks 
may deposit with the United States Treasury bonds bearing 
interest at a rate not in excess of 336 percent and receive in 
return therefor $1,590,000,000 in new currency, the same 
kind of money we propose to issue in this bill. The only 
obligation is that the bank will keep on deposit at the Treas- 
ury 5 percent of the amount of such money for redemption 
purposes. This places the Government in this idiotic posi- 
tion: The Government sells to the bank a thousand-dollar 
bond drawing 33¢-percent interest, or $33.75 interest for a 
year. The bank immediately redeposits the bond with the 
same United States Treasury that sold it to the bank and 
receives in return therefor $1,000 in new money. Fifty dol- 
lars of the money is left on deposit with the Treasury. The 
bank gets the use of the money and also gets interest on 
bonds deposited. There is a small charge of one half of 1 
percent against the bank for expenses in connection with the 
issuance and reissuance of the money. Therefore banks can 
take Government obligations due in 1945 and receive new 
money in return for them and at the same time get interest 
on the obligations. Why is it not fair to let the veteran take 
his obligation, made payable in 1945, and receive money in 
a similar manner? There is no difference in the two obliga- 
tions. They are both made payable in 1945; they are both 
backed by the credit of this Nation; they are both obligations 
of the Nation. Money purchased one, service in time of war 
purchased the other. If it is fair to let the banks put up 
their Government bonds and get cash, why not give the 
soldiers the same right? In doing so the Government would 
not only aid the soldiers but would assist the banks them- 
selves. 

Many banks are afraid to loan out their money due to 
depressed values and conditions, but every soldier will be 
compelled by necessity to put most of the money he receives 
under this bill into immediate circulation to pay existing 
debts and live. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I have always advocated the 
payment of the adjusted-service certificates due the World 
War veterans and have so voted on each and every occasion 
when the opportunity presented itself. I am supporting 
H.R. 1 for the full payment of these certificates not on the 
ground, as some advocate, that the certificates are due but 
for the reason that it will put more money into circulation 
and do more to relieve the financial panicky condition than 
any other measure. 

To pay these certificates, which are sometimes referred to 
as the “ bonus ”, does not mean the printing of fiat or green- 
back currency, but such currency will be backed by gold 
reserve and of just as much value as any circulating medium 
guaranteed by the Federal Government. 

It will probably require $2,200,000,000 to pay these certifi- 
cates. It will mean that 3,545,284 holders of these certifi- 
cates will receive the full payment. This money will go to 
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every nook and corner of the country, be placed in imme- 
diate circulation, and will change hands at least 10 times 
in each community and in each county. The trouble with 
the country today is a lack of circulation of money, there 
being less in circulation today than a year ago. Contraction 
of currency is injurious to this country. 

These certificates are an obligation that the Government 
now owes, although they are not due until 1945. The 
amount of these certificates is included in the national 
public debt. To pay these certificates, under the terms and 
provisions of this bill, causes no taxation and no burden 
upon the people of the Nation. The placing of this much 
more money in circulation, in my opinion, will not injure 
nor retard the national recovery or the financial program of 
the administration. If these certificates are not paid, it 
means when they become due in 1945 that there will be 
practically nothing coming to the veterans who have bor- 
rowed money upon their certificates, as the interest will 
practically eat up the principal. We are now collecting and 
setting aside $112,000,000 annually for the retirement of 
these certificates at maturity. There will be no bond issue, 
no increased taxes, no unbalanced Budget, but simply the 
retirement of a public obligation, for a worthy cause, to 
deserving veterans, and placing more money in circulation. 

In the Third Congressional District of Arkansas, which I 
have the honor to represent, the following amounts will go 
into each county: Baxter County, $120,233; Benton County, 
$482,261; Boone County, $205,200; Carroll County, $218,880; 
Madison County, $174,680; Marion County, $110,672; New- 
ton County, $144,597; Searcy County, $151,848; Van Buren 
County, $164,169; Washington County, $537,000. 

Most of the relief granted by Congress has been a paper 
credit, an addition to the public debt, but adding nothing to 
currency circulation. The immediate payment of this just 
and long delayed obligation will not only relieve the veterans 
and their families but it will go down to the grass roots of 
industry and agriculture. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1, on which we 
are voting today, provides for the immediate payment in 
full of the adjusted-service certificates, popularly known as 
the “bonus.” If we examine the previous legislation on this 
subject, we find that the term “ bonus” is not justified, be- 
cause the adjusted-service certificates were given to the 
veterans of the World War, not as a bonus or gratuity, but 
as a payment for services rendered. We also find that, 
properly calculated, the adjusted-service certificates—or 
bonus—are not due in 1945, as provided in the World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act of 1924, but were due in October 
1931, about 244 years ago. 

THE PAY OF THE SOLDIER DURING THE WAR 

During the World War, every enlisted private received a 
dollar a day for home service and $1.10 for oversea’s service. 
From these $30 to $33 per month, the soldier had to pay for 
lost clothing and shoes, for laundry, and other incidental ex- 
penses, An average of $6.66 was deducted from his pay for 
insurance. He often contributed a definite sum each month 
for his dependents. When pay day came around, the en- 
listed man found that there was very little left in his pay 
envelope. 

CALCULATION OF THE AMOUNT OF THE ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATE 

The pay given to the soldiers during the war was admit- 
tedly inadequate and too low. So Congress calculated the 
wages paid to a civilian laborer during the wartime, and 
then deducted the pay which the soldier had received and 
the value of his clothing and his board. It found that there 
was due and should be paid to each soldier who had been in 
active service in excess of 60 days, in the military or naval 
forces of the United States after April 5, 1917, and before 
July 1, 1919, $1.25 for each day of oversea service, and $1 
for each day of home service, with certain limitations as to 
the total amount allowed. These provisions are contained in 
the act of May 19, 1924, known as the World War Adjusted 
Compensation Act, popularly mistermed the “Bonus Act.” 

According to that act, let us take an average case, the case 
of a veteran who served 210 days at home and 200 days 
overseas. For the 210 days at home he was entitled to $210 
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and for the 200 days overseas he was entitled to $1.25 per 
day, or a total of $250. For his entire period of service that 
veteran would thus be entitled to $460. Since he was paid 
$60 at the time of his discharge from the Army or Navy, the 
$60 must be deducted from the total of $460, leaving a net 
balance due the veteran of $400. 

THE MONEY WAS DUE THE VETERAN AT THE TIME OF HIS DISCHARGE 

This amout of $400 was actually due the veteran at the 
time of his discharge and should have been paid to him at 
that time and not years later. But not even in 1924 was 
Congress ready to pay this amount, clearly due the veteran, 
and decided to give him instead of cash payment a so-called 
“ adjusted-service certificate.” The amount of the certif- 
cate was arrived at in the following way: 

To the $400 due, according to the calculation just made, 
was added, under the act of Congress in 1924, 25 percent as 
some compensation to the veteran for compelling him to 
wait, instead of paying him what was due him. As a matter 
of fact, the veteran had already waited 6 years, to wit, from 
1918 to 1924, and therefore should have been paid the $400 
plus interest at the rate of 6 percent for 6 years, or a total 
rate of interest of 36 percent. Thirty-six percent on $400 
is $144, so that at the time of the passage of that act of 
Congress there was due in the average case, not $400 but 
$400 plus $144, or a total of $544. So, you see, that at the 
very time that the act of Congress was passed in May 1924 
the additional 25 percent was insufficient. Instead 36 per- 
cent should have been added, making a total of $544, as 
against $500 contemplated by the act. 

At the end of 1918, or the early part of 1919, whenever 
he was discharged, the veteran was entitled to an average 
of $400, as I have just shown, but this sum was not paid to 
him at his discharge. It took prolonged agitation until in 
1924 Congress passed the World War Adjusted Compensation 
Act, which I have just discussed, in which this debt to the 
veteran was acknowledged. By that time the debt had 
grown from an amount of $400, due to the average veteran, 
to. $544. Congress, however, determined that the amount 
should be fixed at only $500. 

But again this money was not paid to the veteran in 
cash, although it was admitted that he was entitled to it. 
Instead of receiving cash, the veteran was given a so-called 
“ adjusted-service certificate, payable in 20 years from its 
date, but in no case before January 1, 1945. The average 
amount of that certificate was $1,000, and it was arrived at 
in this way: 

It was calculated that the $500, admittedly due the vet- 
eran, would purchase a paid-up endowment insurance pol- 
icy, payable in 20 years of $1,000, assuming that the money 
was being invested at an interest rate of 4 percent. 

THE CERTIFICATE NOT A BONUS BUT OVERDUE PAY 

It is, therefore, clear to everyone that has taken the trou- 
ble to look up the facts, that the adjusted-service certificate 
was not a bonus given to the veteran but was pay which was 
due him—indeed, pay which was overdue. The term 
“ bonus ” should never have been applied to the certificate. 
There was no gratuity or bonus about it. It was regular 
pay, figured according to the wages generally paid common 
labor during war time. 

This money should have been paid at the time of the 
discharge of the veteran from active service. It should have 
been paid to him in 1924, when the act was passed by Con- 
gress. In 1919, when discharging the soldiers, and again 
in 1924, when passing the act, the Government postponed 
the payment of a clear obligation. Instead of giving the 
veteran what was due him in cash, it gave him an insurance 
certificate. 

THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF THE CERTIFICATE IS DUE TODAY AND NOT IN 1945 

Mr. Speaker, if we take paper and pencil and figure this 
out, we will find that the total amount of $1,000 of the 
average certificate is due today and not in 1945. 

I have just shown that on a $1,000 certificate the sum of 
$400 was due at the time of the discharge from active mili- 
tary service at the end of 1918. If you add to that sum 
6 percent interest, compounded annually, you will find that 
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that amounts to about $1,000 in October 1931. So that the 
total amount of the certificate was actually due about 2% 
years ago. 

SIX PERCENT IS A PROPER RATE OF INTEREST FOR THIS CALCULATION 

Mr. Speaker, it is not improper to use a rate of interest of 
6 percent in making this calculation. It is not improper to 
do so because the Government has used this rate of interest. 
For instance, in case it is found by the Government that a 
taxpayer has underpaid his taxes, he is assessed the addi- 
tional taxes plus 6-percent interest. On the other hand, our 
Government has paid several billion dollars in tax refunds 
to large income taxpayers, allowing in each case the amount 
of the refund plus 6-percent interest. It is also true that 
when the veteran borrowed money on the security of his cer- 
tificate, he was charged not only 6 percent but as high as 7 
percent. It is, therefore, just to calculate the total amount 
due the veteran by using a rate of interest of 6 percent a 
year. 


THE INTEREST DUE ON LOANS AGAINST THE CERTIFICATES SHOULD BE 
CANCELED 


Indeed, Mr. Speaker, not only should the face value of the 
certificates, less loans already made, be paid to the veteran, 
but there should be no deduction of any interest which has 
been charged to the veteran on loans which he obtained on 
his certificate. I have just shown, Mr. Speaker, that on the 
average certificate of $1,000 there was actually due the 
veteran at the end of 1918 the sum of $400. This indebted- 
ness was admitted and confessed by Congress in the act of 
May 19, 1924, about 6 years later. That act provided that 
no loan should be made to any veteran on his certificate 
until 2 years had expired after the date of the issuance of 
the certificate. Therefore, no veteran could obtain any 
loan during the years 1925 or 1926. The first year which 
a veteran could borrow on his certificate was in 1927. The 
loan value for the first few years on a $1,000 certificate was 
as follows: 


1＋ꝗj SiO EF et Se ed i BR Eee ee ee 887. 99 
ff . SB ET a Lene ye A 120. 06 
ge a Ee a in ee 153. 59 
J y ee AE ee 188, 67 
cif Wea etl gee ae BEL real CE TRU a a 225. 38 


As I have already shown, the amount actually due the 
veteran in 1925 was about $544, if we take straight interest 
at 6 percent. If this amount is calculated on the basis of 
compound interest at the rate of 6 percent per annum, it is 
much higher. In 1927 that amount, of course, should be 
increased by a further addition of 12 percent. 

I want to make it clear, Mr. Speaker, clear beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt, that when a veteran was per- 
mitted to borrow $87.99 against his certificate in 1927 he 
was not in reality receiving a loan but only a payment on 
account, because in 1927 the amount due the veteran was 
not only $87.99—the amount of the so-called “loan but 
was actually $592, if computed on a basis of straight interest. 

For the years from 1927 to 1931, inclusive, the loan value 
of the certificate was, therefore, much less than the amount 
actually due the veteran. This is equally true of the years 
1932 and the following years. 

In 1932 the loan value of the adjusted-service certificates 
was increased by the act of Congress of July 21, 1932, to 
50 percent of the face value. On the average certificate of 
$1,000 the loan value was thus fixed at $500. 

I have just shown, Mr. Speaker, that if the indebtedness 
due the veteran is figured with compound interest, the 
entire certificate of $1,000 became due in October 1931. 
Therefore, when a veteran was permited to borrow $500 
under the act of 1932, he did not actually borrow any money 
on his certificate, but since the certificate was overdue, the 
veteran was in reality receiving a payment on account of 
the money due him and not a loan. 

THE ELLENBOGEN BILL PROVIDES FOR THE CANCELATION OF THE INTEREST 
ACCRUED ON LOANS 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot see how any person can overlook 
the logic of this situation. If we are going to vote for the 
payment of these certificates in full now, and not in 1945— 
and I sincerely hope we are going to do so today—we can do 
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so only on the basis that the certificates are in reality due 
now and not in 1945. If the certificates are due now—and 
I believe that they are, as I have proven in this speech—then 
each so-called “loan” made to a veteran on the security of 
his certificate was not in reality a loan but a payment on 
account of the money due, and, in fact, overdue, the veteran. 
Realizing this situation, I have introduced H.R. 8579. 

This bill provides that the interest which has heretofore 
accrued on loans made to veterans on their certificates shall 
be canceled and annulled and shall not be deducted from the 
amount due them under their certificates. This is a very 
important matter, since these loans were in reality payments 
on account. We should now admit that they were such and, 
therefore, should stipulate in the law that the interest should 
be canceled and should not be deducted. The amount in- 
volved is considerable and is of great importance to each 
veteran who holds an adjusted-service certificate. 
ELLENBOGEN AMENDMENT TO H.R. 1 PROVIDES FOR CANCELATION OF 

INTEREST DUE ON LOANS 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I shall offer an amendment 
to H.R. 1 to cancel the interest due on loans made on the 
security of certificates, so that each veteran will receive the 
face amount of his certificate less any loans actually made. 
And no veteran will have deducted from the money due him 
any interest charges. (This amendment appears on p. 4332 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Mar. 12, 1934. It was not 
adopted by the House of Representatives.) 

THE PAYMENT OF THIS MONEY WILL REVIVE TRADE AND INDUSTRY IN 
EVERY PART OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. Speaker, the payment of the so-called “bonus” at 
this time will mean the distribution of approximately $2,200,- 
000,000 throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States. This money will go into every State, into every 
county, and into every city, village, or hamlet where a vet- 
eran resides. My own State, Pennsylvania, it is calculated, 
will receive a total of about $172,882,732.50. My home 
county of Allegheny will receive about $24,670,659.50. 

Most veterans who will receive this money will spend a 
large part of it. They will spend it for the payment of food, 
clothing, and shelter. They will spend it for the necessities 
of life and in many cases for the payment of debts which 
they owe and which they are anxious to pay. The entire 
country will benefit by the payment of these $2,000,000,000. 
This money, Mr. Speaker, will not go into the coffers of giant 
banks or huge corporations which would hoard it. The 
money will be paid to the common people who will not retain 
it. No, Mr. Speaker; these people will immediately pay it 
to the butcher, to the groceryman, to the department store, 
or spend it in a hundred different ways. This money will 
circulate at once. It will stimulate trade and commerce. 
It will improve the business of every merchant in the United 
States. It will empty the shelves of many a store. The 
retail merchants will then have to reorder from the manu- 
facturer in order to replenish their stock of goods. Thus, 
the manufacturer will have to resume or enlarge his opera- 
tions. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the expenditure of these 
$2,200,000,000 will give a tremendous impetus to trade and 
commerce, and will start moving the wheels of many indus- 
tries. As a result, not only will the veterans be benefited 
but there will be a tremendous revival of business throughout 
the United States. 


THE PAYMENT OF THE BONUS WILL NOT AFFECT THE BUDGET 


Mr. Speaker, under the Constitution, Congress has the 
exclusive power to coin money and to regulate the value 
thereof. The bill which we are now discussing provides 
that the so-called “bonus” shall be paid in United States 
notes. The Secretary of the Treasury is directed to issue 
such notes in such amount as is necessary to pay the 
adjusted-service certificates. 

The currency or notes which will thus be printed by the 
United States will take the place of adjusted-service certifi- 
cates, which are direct obligations of the United States. 
Under the present law a Federal Reserve bank or a national 
bank can take the Government bonds which it owns to the 
Treasury of the United States, deposit them as security, and 
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obtain such amount of Federal Reserve or national-bank 
notes—legal United States currency—as is equal to the face 
value of the United States bonds deposited. It is, therefore, 
the present fixed policy of the United States to permit the 
issuance of currency on the security of Government obliga- 
tions. There can, therefore, be no legitimate objection 
against the issuance of currency against the security of these 
Government obligations, to wit, the adjusted-service certifi- 
cates. The bill, therefore, provides that the Treasury shall 
issue the necessary currency and shall deliver the currency 
to the veteran in exchange for the certificate. 

Thus the Government is not required to borrow the money 
which is necessary to pay off the bonus. The Government 
is not required to levy even a cent of taxes to pay off these 
certificates, and, what is even more important, the Govern- 
ment will never be required to borrow the necessary money 
or to levy the necessary taxes, because the issuance of this 
currency of over $2,000,000,000 is necessary to provide suffi- 
cient circulating currency in the United States. This cur- 
rency is not only necessary today, when we are suffering 
from a lack of an adequate amount of currency, it will also 
be necessary in the future, since the United States is ex- 
panding and will, if anything, need more currency in the 
future, and not less. 

THE MONEY ISSUED TO PAY THESE CERTIFICATES IS ADEQUATELY 
SECURED BY GOLD 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a statement issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States which shows 
that the United States Treasury today has total gold funds 
of about seven and one half billion dollars. About three and 
one half billion dollars of gold are charged as reserve against 
outstanding gold certificates or currency. There are over 
$3,000,000,000 in gold in the Treasury that are free and that 
can be used as a gold backing for the issuance of this 
currency. 

The total amount of currency outstanding today in the 
United States is about four and one half billion dollars, 
whereas the total gold in the Treasury is seven and one half 
billion dollars. The issuance of $2,200,000,000 in currency 
or circulating notes, which is required to pay off these bonus 
certificates, will therefore be covered dollar for dollar by the 
gold now held in the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I will sum up my arguments. I shall vote 
for the payment of the adjusted-service certificates—im- 
properly called bonus —in full, because this money is due 
the veterans now, and not in 1945. I shall vote for it because 
the vast majority of the veterans are unemployed and in 
dire need and distress. They need money now, and not in 
1945. 

These men went forth in the service of their country at 
the risk of their lives and limbs. They served this country 
in the trenches, in slime, and filth, and dirt. They suffered 
injury and disease. They saw many a comrade fall dead 
at their side, and did not know whether they would not be 
next. These men, Mr. Speaker, the best manhood of Amer- 
ica, the heroes of the World War, are entitled to fair and 
just consideration at our hands. They have served their 
country well. The small pay which is due them was due in 
1918, and not in 1945. The manufacturers of war materials 
were paid when they presented their bills, and not 27 years 
later. Why should we treat our soldiers differently? 

These men went into war without quibble and quarrel. 
They went forth cheerfully. When their country called they 
were ready to serve. Today these veterans are calling on 
us, and I, for one, will heed the call. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill, and I hope that my 
colleagues will do likewise. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, heretofore I have at all 
times taken the position that the bonus should be paid at 
maturity and not before. As a matter of cold business that 
position was unassailable, but conditions have greatly 
changed since the bonus question was before the House more 
than a year ago. Within the past year we have embarked 
upor a relief program, the cost of which will run into many 
billions of dollars. The purpose of these measures is to ex- 
tend relief and to get more money into circulation. I know 
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of no way whereby we can get the necessary increase in cir- 
culation so quickly and completely as through the payment 
of the bonus, and in considering the question it should be 
borne in mind that this is the only relief measure, suggested 
or tried, that will liquidate itself by the cancelation of an 
obligation that must ultimately be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Speaker, I assume that conditions are somewhat sim- 
ilar over the country. Money is very scarce, and all local 
credit is completely frozen. The payment of the bonus is 
an obligation that must be met. If its payment at this time 
will give relief by placing a vast sum of money into imme- 
diate circulation, why not pay it now? Conceded that it is 
not due. Let us also concede that the face value of the cer- 
tificates includes interest to 1945, date of maturity, but the 
cold fact remains that payment at this time is far prefer- 
able to some of the very questionable relief projects into 
which we are pouring the people’s money as into bottom- 
less pits, because it will not alone give relief but will pay a 
debt which must ultimately be paid. Let us pay the bonus 
now while we yet have the money with which to make pay- 
ment, for to do so at this time would greatly increase our 
active circulation of money which, to my mind, is the first 
requisite to recovery. 

Let us remember that it has ever been the policy of the 
American people to deal generously with their defenders, 
their widows, and their orphans. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. Speaker, 1 year ago I voted against 
the misnamed “ economy ” bill because of the horrible injus- 
tice it was sure to do disabled veterans’ and soldiers’ widows. 

Today I shall vote for the immediate payment of the 
adjusted-service certificates. 

During the World War, like many others in public life, I 
spoke throughout my home State in hundreds of cities and 
villages, and from thousands of platforms, pledging the boys 
who were fighting our battles that they could depend upon 
us for unselfish and consistent support, and that if they 
died in the service they could count upon the protection of a 
grateful Nation for their widows and orphan children, 

Those statements were promises, made to be kept. 

A turn of fate has put me in Congress when those boys, 
now veterans, need help. Since taking the oath of office, I 
have voted for every proper measure designed to protect the 
interest of disabled and needy war veterans and veterans’ de- 
pendents, and have opposed every measure prejudicial to 
their interests. 

The question this afternoon is not the payment of a 
bonus. That word is a misnomer. The proposition looks 
to equalizing somewhat the compensation paid to the sol- 
diers during the war with that paid to civilians, and there 
is no longer any question about payment. That was settled 
by Congress 10 years ago. The only question is when pay- 
ment shall be made. Shall it be made now when they need 
is desperately or be delayed to a time when we fondly hope 
that economic conditions will be greatly improved and their 
need be less, but when, at the rate upon which loans have 
been made on certificates, the interest will have eaten almost 
their entire equity? 

Every sound argument that I have heard advanced in op- 
position to this measure applies as well to payment in 1945 
as to payment in 1934. For example, if the veterans will 
waste their money now, they will do so then. 

Fiat currency or printing-press money. Passage of the 
President’s monetary bill a few weeks ago completely re- 
futes that possibility, because it puts back of all United 
States notes an adequate dollar-for-dollar gold-bullion 
reserve. 

But to be brief, 10 years ago, payment of these certificates 
was guaranteed to service men. They need the money now. 
Payment to them will relieve their distress, constitute no 
additional burden upon the Federal Treasury, involve no 
issuance of bonds, entail no payment of interest, but, on 
the contrary, will save the Government of the United States 
$112,000,000 a year for the next 12 years. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against the gag rule in January in the hope of being able 
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to vote on liberalization of veterans’ benefits and pensions 
as affected by the Economy Act, and I favor and will vote 
for such liberalization for Spanish War veterans’ pensions 
and, generally speaking, along the lines suggested by the 
American Legion four-point program for the benefit of 
World War veterans. 

As the bonus proposal now stands here I will not vote 
for it. It may not be out of place for me to outline to you 
just what the bonus is. The actual bonus was figured by 
the Government in 1924 based upon $1 per day additional 
pay to all veterans who served in this country and $1.25 a 
day to all veterans for each day’s service abroad. In 1924 
veterans were given credit for approximately 25-percent 
interest on the bonus figured actually due them in 1919 
and adjusted-compensation certificates were issued, stating 
the face value of that bonus in 1945 at compound interest 
from 1924. 

I favored the payment of 50 percent of the bonus through 
payment of which any veteran receives his bonus and ac- 
cumulated interest up to and including the year 1934. Per- 
sonally I would wipe out the interest on veterans loans. The 
total figure on adjusted-compensation certificates today 
represents the value of the bonus today with interest com- 
pounded for 10 years more to 1945 and I do not look upon 
the added amount as owed by the Government now. I 
would willingly vote for an amendment which I had hoped 
might be offered which would make payable to the veterans 
once a year an amount equivalent to 1 year’s accumulation 
toward the 1945 value as it will have to be set up in surplus 
in the Treasury. This, Mr. PaTMAN says, will be set up in the 
Treasury. 

I regard myself here as the representative of all of the 
people in my district and not necessarily as the representa- 
tive solely of the veterans. 

We are engaged in a tremendous effort to bring the coun- 
try out of the depression; and I shall vote to oppose the 
bonus in its present form, and I will not be one of those who 
vote for it simply to curry favor with my comrades, the 
veterans, with whom I have the greatest sympathy. The 
proposal has already been badly defeated in the Senate and 
has little chance of going through, and in addition it would 
be vetoed by the President. There are some Representatives 
here in Congress and, I regret to say many Republicans, who 
will vote for the bonus knowing full well that it will not 
pass and then justify that vote by passing the buck to the 
President. I will not be one of them. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I was the thirty- 
sixth Member of the House to sign the petition of 145 Mem- 
bers required to discharge the Committee on Ways and 
Means from further consideration of the bill to pay the 
adjusted-service certificates to the veterans of the World 
War and bring it before the House today. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LunpEEN], who 
filed the petition, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman], 
who drew the bill and introduced it, and the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee who have again showed 
their fairness by not rendering an unfavorable report and 
thereby defeating the purpose of the petition but instead 
permitted the bill to follow the regular course intended by 
the rule, and come before the House at this time. 

In the pre-election campaigns in 1932, I pledged myself 
in favor of this legislation, and that pledge, as well as every 
other pledge I made to the citizens of my district, I have 
faithfully kept. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many reasons why I favor this 
measure, 

First. This bill is in conformity with the letter and spirit 
of the national recovery program as it will increase pur- 
chasing power. 

Second. It will expand the currency in a sound and ra- 
tional manner and distribute the expanded currency 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, which 
will be expended with merchants, storekeepers, business 
firms, landlords, and professional men and circulate freely 
among the citizens of every community. 

Third. It will discharge an obligation admitted to be just, 
for services rendered and which should have and could 
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have been paid in 1922 by the Harding administration (see 
minority report, rendered by Congressman Claude Kitchin 
Mar. 20, 1922, H.Rept. 804, pt. 3, 67th Cong., 2d sess.), but 
instead, the income taxes and surtaxes in the higher brackets 
were reduced, a policy which was followed all through the 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover administrations by Secretary 
of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon. 

Fourth. It will result in a saving to the Federal Govern- 
ment of $112,000,000 per year until 1945, or over $1,000,000,- 
000, and at least $10,000,000 in administration costs. 

Fifth. It enables the veteran to deposit an obligation of 
the Federal Government and receive for it new currency, 
the same as the Federal Reserve banks and national banks 
are able to do, instead of that obligation being absorbed 
by interest charged between now and 1945, which will other- 
wise happen in most cases. 

Sixth. The gold in the general fund of the Treasury 
amounts to over $3,000,000,000, against which no currency 
has been issued, according to the latest official statement of 
the Treasury Department, which is exclusive of the gold 
owned by the Federal Reserve banks, Consequently, upon 
the 40-percent gold base prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Act, the Government can issue at the present time $7,500,- 
000,000 new additional currency, while the currency neces- 
sary to retire the adjusted-service certificates is only 
$2,200,000,000. In other words, the new currency would be 
backed by the same gold reserve as all our other currency, 
and there is no justification whatsoever for the false propa- 
ganda being published that this new currency would be 
fiat or printing-press money, which is absolutely and wholly 
untrue. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not a single sound, valid objection 
to this legislation, and I welcome this opportunity to sup- 
port it. 

The amount which would be distributed to veterans in the 
nine counties of my district is as follows: Clark, $976,453.52; 
Cowlitz, $772,763.32; Grays Harbor, $1,452,764.04; Lewis, 
$969,623.48; Mason, $243,653.20; Pacific, $362,573.40; Ska- 
mania, 370,020.02; Thurston, $759,321.22; Wahkiakum, 
$93,537.64; a total of $5,700,709.84. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege given me 
to extend my remarks, I desire to make the following state- 
ment: 

I have felt that because the Democratic Convention at 
Chicago refused to adopt a plank calling for payment of the 
bonus, and, further, because the great leader of our party, 
Mr. Roosevelt, in the campaign prior to election, took an 
attitude contrary to its passage, that I was bound not to 
vote for that bill. That seems to me to have been the 
promise which the Democratic Party made to the people, 
and as I heartily endorsed that platform and that leadership, 
that promise binds me. 

Since that time, however, the administration has under- 
taken an enormous program of expenditures to restore pros- 
perity; $5,000,000,000 to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration; $3,300,000,000 to the Public Works Administra- 
tion; $2,000,000,000 to the Federal Relief; $2,000,000,000 to 
the Home Owners; $2,000,000,000 for farm mortgages. Ad- 
ditional demands are continually being made, and all of 
this has been done in accordance with the theory that such 
expenditures contribute to the general prosperity of all. 

If we are going to be just, how can we deny to do for every- 
one what we have done for anyone? How can we give to 
anyone, and not give to everyone? We must stop all aid, 
or we must aid all our people. e 

I have, therefore, after mature study, reached the conclu- 
sion that the payment of the adjusted-service certificates 
would not only be just to the soldiers, but would do more 
than all else to restore prosperity. Many soldiers are in need; 
many would be removed from the relief rolls; and, in addi- 
tion, many debts would be paid, many necessities bought, and 
much needed currency would be put in circulation for the 
benefit of storekeepers, merchants, and all other lines of 
business. 

In my campaign, however, I repeatedly endorsed the Dem- 
ocratic platform and its economies, and nothing but a new 
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election can release me from that promise. That election 
comes this summer. I am now a candidate before the people 
of my State for the nomination of Senator representing that 
great State; and in the campaign for that office I shall advo- 
cate this payment, discuss that question fully, and the 
people can choose between the arguments presented. 

For these reasons I shall vote to permit consideration of 
this measure on the floor today, and then shall vote against 
the proposal; but I shall vote yea” on any proper bill to 
pay these certificates after the coming election. The same 
reason which impels me to keep my promise this time will 
make it certain that I will keep it in the future. 

Mr. DOBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I have voted today to take 
up the immediate consideration of H.R. 1, the so-called 
“Patman bonus bill”, and to discharge the Committee on 
Ways and Means from the further consideration of that 
measure. My vote was thus cast for the reason that it was 
quite apparent that a majority of the Members desire that 
this measure should come up for immediate consideration. 
Although I do not expect to vote for the bill itself, I believe 
that an opportunity should be given to every Member to 
record himself either for or against the highly controversial 
question that this bill presents, namely, the proposal for 
the immediate payment of the adjusted-service compensa- 
tion certificates by means of new currency, of a character 
and amount such as the Government has never before issued 
for any purpose. 

At the outset, let me say that it has always been my con- 
viction that the compensatory payment which the Congress 
deliberately determined that the Nation owes our surviving 
Soldiers of the World War when this act was passed many 
years ago ought to have been paid at that time in cash. The 
country was then well able to pay it. Excessive war profits 
out of which it should have been paid could then have been 
reached by means of an appropriate tax measure. In fact, 
the illustrious Member from my own State who is now the 
Speaker of this House then proposed a method of immediate 
cash payment of the bonus in a rational and logical way 
that would put the cost of it where it belonged, without 
burdening the average, ordinary taxpayer in any way. That 
plan, which was turned down by the majority control of the 
Congress, then in Republican hands, was both ingenious and 
just, It would have taken the average income-tax returns of 
all citizens and corporations during the war period of 3 
years, compared them with their average income during the 
3 years preceding the war, and reckoned the increase during 
the war period as war profits. To each individual and cor- 
poration it proposed that there be allowed an exemption of 
$100,000, and that 25 percent of the balance be collected as 
an excess-profits tax for distribution as compensation among 
the men who, by their service, bore the brunt of the war that 
made great profits possible. This would have raised ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000 in revenue for immediate distri- 
bution. It is a pity the plan was not adopted, but the war 
profiteers had too many friends in high places. 

Now the situation is vastly changed. The war profits 
have mostly been paid out in dividends or dissipated in 
other ways, so that now at this late date they cannot be 
reached. The agitation for the payment now of that which 
should have been paid 10 years ago comes at a time when 
the country is barely beginning to recover from a depression 
that has rocked the very foundations of our 
structure, 

It is claimed that by the means now proposed this debi 
owing to the soldiers can be paid in advance of the time 
fixed for its payment and without costing the Government 
anything because Treasury notes in the form of currency 
are to be issued as payment. It would be just as sensible 
to say that one who goes to a bank and borrows $500 to buy 
an automobile is getting his automobile without cost be- 
cause he is not purchasing it with money that he has in 
his pocket. The fact remains that the note must be paid 
at some time, just as these Treasury notes must eventually 
be paid. 

Because of my belief that this issue should have been 
squarely met when it first arose, and that provision should 
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have been made then for payment of the Nation’s debt to 
its soldiers in cash, and not in the form of time certificates, 
I have always favored some acceptable method for the re- 
tirement of this debt without waiting for a time many years 
hence for its payment. It is still my belief that these cer- 
tificates will be paid in some such manner before their time 
for maturity arrives, and I am in favor of their payment 
at this very moment according to any reasonable and prac- 
ticable plan which will meet with the approval of the Chief 
Executive. We know, however, that if the bill upon which 
we are voting today is passed, it will be vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. Of that we have his definite and positive assurance. 
It is also apparent that if it should be passed and vetoed, 
it cannot be passed over that veto. Knowing that, it is easy 
indeed for any Member to vote in favor of this measure 
and thus make a meaningless gesture of generosity to needy 
veterans, with the certainty that the country at large will 
not suffer from his vote because the Chief Executive, or per- 
haps the other House of Congress, will prevent the bill from 
becoming a law. 

I made very few pledges to the electorate during the cam- 
paign of 1932, and none respecting legislation of this char- 
acter. But I did make a definite pledge that I would never 
shirk my responsibilities as a Representative in Congress by 
casting an affirmative vote for any measure in the hope and 
expectation that such a vote would be nullified by a Presi- 
dential veto, and I shall respect that pledge whether the 
President from whom the veto is to be expected belongs to 
my own party or not. 

I candidly admit that the vote which I shall cast today is 

influenced by the announcement of President Roosevelt’s 
position respecting this legislation. Under ordinary circum- 
stances and in normal times I should probably attach less 
importance to the views of our Chief Executive, but these 
are not ordinary nor normal times. We are in combat 
with the hosts of depression, an enemy as formidable as 
any against which American soldiers have battled in the 
past. In the present conflict we have an outstanding 
leader, one in whom the people of the country have a con- 
fidence that is magnificent and inspiring in its scope and 
fidelity. It is so because that confidence is deserved; and 
it is my profound conviction that in consistently upholding 
the leadership of Franklin Roosevelt I contribute more to 
the return of the Nation’s prosperity than I can in any other 
way. That prosperity, I fervently pray, will very soon be 
restored. Its restoration will bring to every one of our citi- 
zens, including the veterans, blessings far greater than this 
bill contemplates. 

Mr. STUDLEY. Mr. Speaker, representing the State of 
New York at large in this House, I shall vote for this bill. 
I am moved to this course by the force of the enlightened 
conscience of the people of my State. The intelligent public 
opinion of the State demands it; my own conscience 
demands it. 

I am not unmindful of that element of the opulent of my 
State who oppose this measure. Their opposition is power- 
ful. The National Economy League is arrayed against it, 
among whose membership are those officers and directors 
of the ship-subsidy companies who perpetrated the ship- 
subsidy scandals, I shall speak of them next fall. It was 
this same group who in 1917, when there was a threat of a 
potential invasion, cried out vociferously for security and 
safety. Then our unarmed ships were being sunk on the 
high seas. Our citizens traveling on lawful and peaceful 
errands were being murdered. Then it was that they ap- 
pealed to our young men entering the American Army; 
“ Give us security for our wealth and our possessions. Save 
us, or we perish! ” 

Responding to these appeals and to the call to duty, our 
young manhood took up arms and joined the colors, like 
heroes, and supplied that safety and security demanded. 
Our fighting men, the veterans, made the sacrifices. 

Now our opulent are willing to pay for their safety and 
security only in the lives and broken bodies of other men. 
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Now for the veteran it is: 

“Chuck him out, the brute!” 
But it's “ Saviour of is country“ 
When the guns begin to shoot. 

Let the opulent ask themselves: 

What would their wealth and property now be worth if 
Germany had won the war? The Crown Prince of the 
Hohenzollerns would now be sitting in the White House. 

The status of the veteran will not be fixed by any procla- 
mation or decree. It will not be fixed ultimately by any act 
of the Congress. The status of the veteran, like that of the 
Father of His Country, will be fixed in the minds and hearts 
of his countrymen, and like our immortal Washington, the 
veteran, too, will stand: 

First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

The fighting man has always been a popular hero since 
David slew Goliath. He will remain so to the end of time in 
spite of all the slander and vituperation of his detractors. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, during my campaign I 
made the most definite commitments for an immediate cash 
payment of the adjusted-service certificates. I see no rea- 
son for reversing my position. As a matter of fact, I am 
more convinced than ever not only that the payment is the 
wiping out of a long-overdue obligation but also that the 
distribution of approximately $2,200,000,000 would do more 
to restore purchasing power than any other single act during 
this emergency. 

If it be argued that this is the payment of a debt not yet 
due, the answer is that the adjusted-service certificate, com- 
monly known among ex-service men as the “ graveyard 
bonus ”, was accepted in its present form only after definite 
assurances that the then President would veto any other 
measure—he vetoed this measure. It constituted a long and 
brutally unnecessary delay of a debt then overdue. 

A vast majority of the service men, in their distress, have 
already borrowed to the limit upon these certificates. If 
we are Shylocks, all that we need to do is to sit tight, and 
scarcely a man will receive 5 percent of the face value of 
his certificate in 1945, unless he is so fortunate as to die 
before that date. 

I intend to vote for this measure introduced by Repre- 
sentative Patman for the following reasons: 

First. It pays a just debt. 

Second. It puts money into circulation where it is most 
needed—in the hands of the ordinary citizen in every rural 
area, hamlet, village, and city in the land. 

Third. It will not overstrain national credit. The money 
used in payment is already sufficiently backed by the reserve 
now in the Treasury. 

Fourth. It meets the obligation without further increas- 
ing the interest charges upon our national debt. No one 
would dream that the issuance of a similar amount of in- 
terest-bearing bonds would wreck the Nation. On what 
theory would the retirement of Government obligations by 
non-interest-bearing money injure anyone? 

We lend—and rightfully lend—national credit to dis- 
tressed industry, banking, and commerce. Why not for 
once make an advance to John Citizen and wife? This is 
our opportunity. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the majority leader tell us 
what business will be taken up tomorrow? 

Mr. BYRNS. We will resume consideration of the cotton- 
control bill tomorrow. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Green, indefinitely, on account of the illness of 


his mother. 
To Mr. DEEN, for 4 days, on account of illness. 
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ELECTION CONTEST—JOHN J. CASEY v. c. MURRAY TURPIN 


Mr. KERR, from the Committee on Elections No. 3, pre- 
sented a report (No. 930) on the election contest of John 
J. Casey v. C. Murray Turpin, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered printed. 


SERMON BY BISHOP FREEMAN 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp, under an extension 
of remarks, a sermon delivered at Washington Cathedral, 
Sunday, March 4, 1934, by the Right Reverend James E. 
Freeman, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Washington, upon 
the occasion of the anniversary of the inauguration of the 
present administration a year ago. This sermon is a chal- 
lenge to everyone who holds office at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 


following: 


“Let me go, for the day breaketh. And he said, I will not let 
thee go, except thou bless me.” 

This is a portion of the dramatic story that concerns one of 
the great Hebrew leaders in a time of crisis. He had come 
to a pass in his life where a great decision had to be made 
and in the situation he had paused for reflection and a survey of 
impending conditions. Detaching himself from his company, he 
had sought in loneliness for a confirmation of his judgment. We 
read that “Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man with 
him until the breaking of the day.” As the struggle increased 
the wrestling angel cried out against him, “Let me go, for the 
day breaketh”, to which the sorely distressed Jacob responded, 
“T will not let thee go, except thou bless me.“ As the narrative 
proceeds we read that the angel blessed him, saying unto him: 
“Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel: for as a 
prince hast thou power with God and with men, and has 
prevailed.” 

Emerging from his struggle, he went forth strengthened and 
empowered for the mighty tasks that awaited him. So deep was 
the impression made upon this ancient patriarch that he “ called 
the name of the place Peniel; for I have seen God face to face, 
and my life is preserved.” Whether the experience that befell 
this leader was actual or whether it was but a vision of the 
night, it constituted the epochal event in his life and he went 
forth from it a changed man. 

Repeatedly in the course of our lives experiences come to us 
that have a transforming effect upon our thought and our action. 
These experiences, rightly appraised, may mark the turning point 
in our careers. We move along our course undisturbed by the 
commonplace and passing events of life; our days are serene and 
the circumstances that attend our way make little, if any, im- 
pression upon us. Our thoughts are largely concentrated upon 
those things that concern our self-interests, interests that play 
no important part in the more comprehensive scheme of things. 
We are simply one of the crowd, and with the crowd we move, 
and the sense of purpose and objective is foreign to us. The need 
of divine direction and the inspiration that proceeds from a larger 
consideration of our utter dependence upon God is alien to us. 
It is only when some critical situation arises that vitally affects 
the cherished concerns of our life that we have recourse to those 
more secret sources of power without which life is vague, misty, 
and uncertain. Few of us come to any place of efficient living or 
to a service that contemplates real sacrifice and the employment 
of the better elements of our nature unless under the compulsion 
of some mighty and moving experience. 

As we survey the record of the great epochal movements that 
have stirred individuals and peoples to some fine action, we in- 
evitably discover that it was force of circumstance, a crisis, a 
seemingly insoluble problem that provoked the qualities and re- 
sources of their better selves. The world’s great heroisms have 
not been disclosed in days when men were complacent, smug, and 
self-satisfied. Cardinal Mercier and the late King Albert of 
Belgium did not challenge the attention and admiration of an 
applauding world until a dark shadow fell across the land of their 
devotion, imperiling its people and implying wide-spread disaster. 

Leadership of one kind and another inevitably has its genesis 
in situations that try the hearts and souls of men. We do not 
disclose our best until the days of testing are upon us. Our latent 
powers are not exercised or brought into action until some crisis 
calls them forth. Self-dependence gives place to God-dependence 
only when our own impotence is made evident to us. It took a 
cross with a lonely Saviour hanging thereon to focus the devotion 
of a reverent world. Well did a modern analyst of history afirm 
that, the uplifted Son of God upon the cross is the most appeal- 
ing and inspiring fact in the long history of the race. While we 
do not seek them and are appalled when they come, the stern 
disciplines of life that try men’s souls prove ultimately to be the 
means to the highest expression of their moral and spiritual 
worth. It may be that our best thoughts as well as our highest 
resolves come from our night thoughts. Adversity may be a hard 
taskmaster, but through adversity we come to a right self-ap- 
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of life. Individuals as well as peoples do not grow strong through 
p the line of least resistance. Both observation and ex- 
perience confirm this. 

We would not lose from the record of our life as individuals 
or as a people those evidences of awakened zeal and virtue that 
have followed upon days when shadows hung low on our horizons. 
The periods that bring the blush to our cheeks are those where 
every wind was favorable, seas calm, and we pursued our insular 
and selfish course. It is true that we have shown impatience and 
rebelled at our misfortunes. We have too often regarded our- 
selves as immune to the ills that befall other peoples, but when 
our day of better and calmer judgment has come and we have 
rightly appraised our fortunes and our misfortunes, we have 
stiffened ourselves to meet our ills, and from them we have 
emerged a stronger, stabler, and better people. 

Had Jacob sought some gift, some enduement of physical 
strength from the wrestler of the midnight hours, he would have 
emerged from his struggle with nothing of advantage other than 
the satisfaction of his selfish desires. He knew he was en 
upon an experience, an experience that he could not avoid, that 
would test his strength to the utmost, hence what he sought above 
all else was a blessing, a blessing that should inspire him with 
courage and fortitude to resist and overcome in the day of his 
supreme need. 

The whole incident is finely illustrative of experiences that re- 
peatedly befall us in the course of our life’s pilgrimage. Whether 
we seek to avoid it or not, we cannot escape the night when 
shadows gather about our paths and the way of our course is 
obscured to our vision. These experiences are necessarily lonely 
ones when we wrestle single-handed with the forces that conspire 
to hinder, embarrass, and defeat us. The very loneliness of our 
testing hours makes the strain of the experience the greater and 
proves either the efficiency or the inefficiency, the value or the 
valuelessness of the philosophy of life we hold. When we are 
stripped of all the artificial and superficial means and conceits by 
which in fairer days we have maintained our course and are driven 
back upon our reserves, our strength of will, our fortitude, and 
our moral worth we are compelled, whether we will or not, to 
call forth the best that is in us (and that at any cost), that we 
may win again our place of security and peace. 

It is a lamentable and tragic thing when we regard the mis- 
haps and misfortunes of life as accidents, or as the decrees of 
some blind fate. It is still more tragic where we cannot glean 
from these stern experiences that which they are designed to teach 
of those deeper, finer, more lasting values that constitute the 
supreme ends of life. There is not one among us but traces what 
he has of mental, moral, and spiritual worth to some hour, some 
period in his life in which all that he had and was was tried to 
the utmost, when from the baser ores was extracted the priceless 
metal that represented the finer qualities of mind and heart. 


“We rise by things that are under our feet, 
By what we have mastered of good and gain; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet.“ 


As we study the changing moods and manners of our modern 
world, as we observe the swiftly changing trends and tendencies 
of the passing days, we are compelled to wonder what is to accrue 
to us of value, as the result of the days of deep anxiety and strain. 
Is there that in our developed life that has lacked certain ele- 
ments of strength and power; have we grown so strong in our 
own conceits and in our self-esteemed capacities to carry on that 
we have lost that consciousness of God-dependence, that moral 
worth, that strength of soul that, in other days, has been the 
sustaining source of our security, our happiness and our peace? 
Have we as a people been so bent upon those things that con- 
cern material wealth and the satisfaction of our capricious desires 
that we have come to believe that within ourselves resided a 
kind of genius that would never fail us, come what might? Have 
we in our domestic, social, and industrial life regarded ourselves 
as impeccable, above reproach, so clean, respectable, and whole- 
some that we could dispense with those moral and spiritual values, 
those elements that refine and ennoble life, that in other days 
and under less favoring conditions have been our stay and 
strength? Are we not compelled, even against our stubborn wills, 
to reappraise ourselves, our institutions, our systems, and our 
designs, that out of these days of trial and misfortune we may 
come to the new morning of our larger and fuller life? : 

We dare not believe, as individuals or as a people, that through 
the exercise of our own genius we are to attain that cansummation 
that we normally seek. If we would set our feet in the way of 
recovery, true penitence and deep humility must mark our course. 
In returning and rest shall we be saved; in quietness and con- 
fidence shall be our strength. 

Something has happened in this old world of ours, something 
has happened that is designed to focus our vision upon those 
mighty and eternal truths that were given to mankind by Jesus 
Christ. We have failed, and failed miserably in the past because 
of our exaggerated sense of self-sufficiency, our boasted skill, our 
cunning craftsmanship, and our vaunted genius. Great as these 
are they prove inadequate in a storm; something has been lacking. 
It is something that has to do with our moral and spiritual well- 
being. Our professed religion has played a small and inconspicu- 
ous part in determining our action and shaping our course, 
Like the king in Hamlet, we may well say: 

“My prayers fly up, my thoughts remain below, 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go.” 
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The inconsistencies and inequities that are conspicuous in our 
life have grown apace. We had thought to build our modern 
Babylon strong, stable, and secure by our unexampled cleverness, 
our extraordinary astuteness, and our unparalleled ingenuity. We 
have gone through a period of stern wrestling with our nocturnal 
enemy; have we reached the stage where our sense of impotence 
and incapacity to carry on forces us to cry out: “I will not let 
thee go, except thou bless me.” 

No consistent appraisal of the events of recent years, whether 
here or in other lands, can ignore the fact that, moral laxity and 
supineness have been conspicuous in our life. We shall pass 
through every strain that is laid upon us—of this we feel sure; 
we shall meet and survive every crisis as it arises—of this we are 
certain. The large and compelling question is, What shall we 
garner from these experiences? What shall be the evidence in our 
individual and corporate life that we are made the better and 
the stronger for that which we have suffered and endured? Of 
Jesus Christ it was written that, He was made “perfect through 
suffering.” The hardships that He endured, the pain and grief 
that He experienced, have brought Him within the range of our 

and made Him kin with us. The sublimity of His 
example as He hung upon the cross has provoked the wonder, 
the admiration, and the worship of men the world over. By His 
incomparable example He has shown to those of us who would in 
humility accept His teachings and follow in His way of life, that 
if we would enjoy the blessings which He alone can bestow, we 
must with readiness of will and definiteness of purpose take up 
our cross daily and come after Him. 

The world may not have learned the lessons which the tragic 
happenings of 4 long years of strife were to teach. It 
may have failed to learn that the millions who died made the 
supreme sacrifice that this might become a peace-loving and 
warless world. It is unthinkable—let us believe, impossible— 
that from the events of these later years that have been marked 
by world-wide suffering, we are to secure no lasting benefits, no 
strengthening of our character, no enrichment of our lives, no 

anent blessings. The oncoming generation of youths will 
ardly with courage face the future, unless they witness in these 
days of trial and testing the evidences of an awakened conscience, 
a strengthened will, and the promise of a revival of those splendid 
qualities of mind and heart that alone are designed to make this 
old world a more fit place in which to live. 

Let us seek through consistent endeavor to set our house in 
order; let us with self-sacrificing zeal consolidate our forces to 
hasten forward the day of better things. Let us learn out of our 
common sufferings and trials the value of a united endeavor, but 
let us not lay the flattering unction to our souls that prowess, 
skill, and cleverness are the hallmarks of secured success and 
restored prosperity. Ours is a new fullness of time. A mighty 
and persistent cry is heard in this distracted, confused, and dis- 
illusioned world; it is the cry of the human soul, the wrestling, 
struggling soul as it sees the light of a new day breaking. From 
vast multitudes it issues forth like some stupendous chorus, we 
hear the voices of those who out of the long-continued struggle 
with a mighty and seemingly all-powerful energy cry out: “I 
will not let thee go, except thou bless me.” 

In his dying hours, a war President seemed to evision in the 
on-coming years the gleam of a new and better day of promise. 
With diming eyes he confidently affirmed: “The light is shining 
on the road ahead, and it shines nowhere else.” Behind were 
the shadows, behind were the days of selfish striving and 
un-Christian conflict. There were better things ahead. For this 
he hoped and for this he prayed. Are we prepared to set forward 
the coming of this day? Have we the strength of will, the gen- 
erosity of spirit, the renewed moral courage to hasten it on? 

Standing on a silent battlefield where men had courageously 
and according to their loyalties sacrificed their all, another war 
President eloquently affirmed that, from the honored dead we, 
as a people, should highly resolve to take increased devotion, that 
what these brave men had struggled and died for should not be 
in vain. 

This is a momentous and holy hour, an hour that challenges 
the very soul of America; it may be an hour that is to mark 
the greatest advance our Nation has ever made. It calls for the 
best we have to give; for decision, for consecration, for a pledge 
of fealty to those Christian standards of living that alone can 
guarantee our future happiness and peace, and, by the grace and 
power of the living God, make and preserve us a nation. 

, “If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
“For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 
—Amen.” 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 

adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
14 minutes pm.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 13, 1934, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(Tuesday Mar. 13, 10 a.m.) 
Continuation of hearings on stock-exchange regulation. 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(Tuesday, Mar. 13, 10:30 a.m.) 
Room 328, House Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

380. A letter from the Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, transmitting recommendations and a re- 
port thereon from the Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion (S.Doc. No. 152); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

381. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated March 9, 1934, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary examination and 
survey of Cape Charles Harbor, Northampton County, Va. 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 
1930; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, y 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Senate Joint Resolution 74. Joint resolution 
authorizing necessary funds to conduct investigation regard- 
ing rates charged for electrical energy and to prepare report 
thereon; without amendment (Rept. No. $25). Referred to 
825 Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 

Mr. AYERS of Montana: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
H.R. 7600. A bill repealing certain sections of the Revised 
Code of Laws of the United States relating to the Indians; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 927). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, JEFFERS: Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. H.R. 8309. A bill to extend the period during 
which certain aliens may remain in the United States; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 929). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on Indian Affairs. H.R. 7560. 
A bill for the relief of Charles E. Dagenett; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 926). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KNUTE HILL: Committee on Indian Affairs. HR. 
8074. A bill for the relief of certain Indians of the Fort Peck 
Reservation, Mont.; without amendment (Rept. No. 928). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KERR: Committee on Elections No. 3. Report to 
accompany contested-election case of John J. Casey v. C. 
Murray Turpin (Rept. No. 930). Referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (HR. 8598) authorizing 
the National Forest Reservation Commission to proceed in 
its discretion with the acquisition of lands for national 
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forests in States east of the Mississippi River; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H.R. 8599) to provide for loans 
to manufacturing, industrial, commercial, and mercantile 
establishments; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SMITH of Washington: A bill (H.R. 8600) to pro- 
vide for the construction of a post-office and Federal building 
at Vancouver, Wash.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. CONDON: A bill (H.R. 8601) authorizing the 
establishment of a national cemetery in the State of Rhode 
Island; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DARDEN: A bill (H.R. 8602) to authorize altera- 
tions and repairs to certain naval vessels; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H.R. 8603) authorizing 
Sullivan County, Ind., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a public toll bridge across the Wabash River at a point in 
said county to a point opposite on the Illinois shore; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BEITER: A bill (H.R. 8604) to provide for the 
establishment of a system of unemployment insurance, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. ARENS: Joint Resolution (H.J.Res. 294) to in- 
struct the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the 
manufacture, sale, and distribution of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery and report its findings to Congress; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, memorializing Congress to provide funds 
of the Federal Government to supplement the appropriations 
of the State of New York for the proper river regulation and 
flood control of the Mohawk River and its various tribu- 
taries; to the Committee on Flood Control. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H.R. 8605) for the relief of 
William John Joseph Sullivan; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8606) for the relief of Frederick Edward 
Reynolds (deceased) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DARDEN: A bill (H.R. 8607) for the relief of 
Hudson Bros., of Norfolk, Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DISNEY: A bill (H.R. 8608) for the relief of Jim 
German; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8609) for the relief of Thomas F. Harvey; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLENBOGEN: A bill (H.R. 8610) granting a 
pension to Nellie Kunkel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMNECK: A bill (H.R. 8611) for the relief of 
Frederick Glad Corcoran; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H.R. 8612) to refund to the 
estate of Clinton G. Edgar income tax erroneously or illegally 
collected; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Oregon: A bill (H.R. 8613) granting a 
pension to Myrtle J. Buzan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PEYSER: A bill (H.R. 8614) for the relief of Alice 
F. Martin, widow, and two minor children; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H.R. 8615) granting a 
pension to Marie Orlomowski; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: A bill (H.R. 8616) for the 
relief cf Lawrence A. Jett; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 
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2922. By Mr. AYRES of Kansas: Petitions of citizens of 
Wichita and Belle Plaine, Kans., protesting against the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 2000; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2923. By Mr. BEITER: Petition of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, Buffalo, N.Y., opposing certain provisions of 
Senate bill 2693 providing for the regulation of national 
securities; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

2924. Also, petition of the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of New York, urging that the Congress of the United 
States provide funds to supplement appropriations of the 
State of New York for the proper river regulation and flood 
control of waterways; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

2925. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted by the Senate 
of the State of New York, petitioning Congress to provide 
funds of the Federal Government to supplement the appro- 
priations of the State of New York for the proper river regu- 
lation and flood control of the waterways of the Mohawk 
River and its yarious tributaries in the area of the Hudson 
River Valley, etc.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

2926. By Mr. COLLINS of California: Petition of David 
E. Gobar, Jess L. Huff, and 29 other residents of San Ber- 
nardino County, Calif., urging restoration of pension benefits 
to veterans of the Spanish-American War and their de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2927. By Mr. CONDON: Resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Rhode Island, requesting the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in Rhode Island; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

2928. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolutions of the City Council, 
Revere, Mass., endorsing pending legislation before Con- 
gress, having for its purpose the furtherance of legislation 
amplifying the powers of the Home Owners’ Loan Board, so 
as to permit the loaning of money to home owners for the 
modernization and repair of present existing dwelling houses 
in need of the same; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

2929. Also, resolutions of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, memorializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to increasing the existing immi- 
gration quotas so as to enable persecuted Jewish people in 
Germany to enter the United States; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

2930. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of George E. Mount and 
sundry other citizens of Central Square, N.Y., protesting 
against the enactment of the Vinson-Trammell naval bill; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2931. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, asking that Congress provide funds to supple- 
ment the appropriations of the State of New York for the 
proper river regulation and flood control of waterways 
within that State; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

2932. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Senate and As- 
sembly of the State of New York, urging Congress to pro- 
vide funds of the Federal Government to supplement the 
appropriations of the State of New York for the proper river 
regulation and flood control in the region of the Mohawk 
River and its various tributaries and in the area of the 
Hudson River Valley north of the Federal lock at Troy, 
N.Y.; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

2933. By Mr. FORD: Resolution by City Council of Los 
Angeles, petitioning the Federal Government to transfer its 
Official designation of an air-mail aviation field for the city 
of Los Angeles to the Los Angeles Municipal Airport, to- 
gether with other Federal aviation services pertaining 
thereto, for permanent location; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

2934. Also, resolution of Los Angeles section, American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, protesting against the elimination 
from the Budget of the Department of Agriculture of pro- 
visions for the research work carried on by the Division of 
Irrigation of the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering of the 
Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 
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2935. Also, resolution of Grand Parlor Native Sons of the 
Golden West, urging adoption of bill to provide free trans- 
portation of Filipinos from the United States to the Philip- 
pine Islands in United States Government transports, with a 
stipulation therein to provide that those so returned shall 
not be permitted to return to the United States; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

2936. Also, resolution of Los Angeles section, American 
Society of Civil Engineers, protesting against the insuf- 
ficient amount provided for Federal-State cooperation under 
the Geological Survey for stream gaging and topographic 
mapping; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

2937. Also, resolution by City Counsel of Los Angeles, peti- 
tioning Secretary of the Navy Swanson to retain all 
present and contemplated Coast Guard facilities at Los 
Angeles Harbor; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2938. By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolution in the nature of a 
memorial of the New York State Senate, Albany, N.Y. (if 
the Assembly concur), that the Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby, respectfully memorialized to 
provide funds of the Federal Government to supplement 
the appropriation of the State of New York for the proper 
river regulation and flood control of the waterways as afore- 
said and enact the necessary legislation in carrying into 
effect such work; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

2939. By Mr. HAINES: Resolution from Upton-Welsh 
Run Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Franklin 
County, Pa., endorsing House bill 6097 for the Federal 
supervision of motion pictures; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2940. By Mr. JAMES: Petition of Hon. J. E. Clements, 
county clerk, and Harvey W. Raymond, deputy county clerk, 
of Baraga County, Mich., for board of supervisors, favoring 
House bill 7598; to the Committee on Labor. 

2941. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of citizens of Marshall, 
Minn., urging passage of the Frazier bill and bill for pay- 
ment of soldiers’ bonus; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2942. Also, petition of members of the Unemployed Vet- 
erans’ Home, Minneapolis, Minn., urging enactment of the 
bonus bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2943. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Resolution of Local No. 
304, LB.E.W., of Topeka, Kans., urging passage of House 
bill 7986; to the Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio, 
and Fisheries. 

2944. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the Senate of the 
State of New York, Albany, for funds to supplement the 
appropriations of the State of New York for proper river 
regulation and flood control; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

2945. Also, petition of the New York Post Office Clerks’ 
Association, Inc., New York City, opposing payless furloughs; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2946. Also, petition of the E. W. Rose Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
opposing the Sirovich and Copeland bills; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2947. By Mr. MILLARD (by request): Petition signed by 
members of the James Daley Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., urging immediate payment of 
the bonus; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2948. Also (by request), petition signed by residents of the 
town of Rye, N. L., opposing the passage of House bill 5812; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2949. By Mr. RICH: Petition of ministers of denomina- 
tional churches and other religious organizations of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., favoring peace; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2950. Also, petition of the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and the Free Methodist 
Church, all of Duke Center, Pa., favoring House bill 6097; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2951. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of the E. W. Rose Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, opposing the passage of the Sirovich-Copeland 
bills; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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2952. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, favoring additional appropriation to supplement 
the appropriations of the State of New York for the proper 
river regulation and flood control of the waterways; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

2953. By Mr. SNELL: Memorial of the Senate and As- 
sembly of New York State, memorializing Congress to pro- 
vide funds of the Federal Government to supplement the 
appropriations of the State of New York for the proper 
river regulation and flood control of the waterways as 
aforesaid, and enact the necessary legislation in carrying 
into effect such work; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

2954. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of Beaver County, Pa., 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Mrs. M. J. Patter- 
son, 439 College Avenue, president, and Mrs. Fisher Addis, 
715 Eleventh Street, Beaver Falls, Pa., secretary, urging 
early hearings and favorable action on House bill 6097 pro- 
viding higher moral standards for films entering interstate 
and international commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2955. By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petitions from Disabled 
American Veterans of World War, urging restoration of all 
pre-Economy Act pension benefits to veterans with service- 
connected disabilities; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

2956. Also, petitions from the Watch Tower Bible and 
Tract Society, regarding freedom of broadcasting; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

2957. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, proposing a plan for paying off depositors 
in closed banks; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1934 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, Feb. 28, 1934) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 
DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Assistant to the Secretary of Labor, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a list of papers on the files of the Depart- 
ment which are not needed in the conduct of business and 
have no historical interest, and asking for action looking 
toward their disposition, which was referred to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. WatsH and Mr. 
Boran the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a WEA 
of sundry citizens of Roxbury, Mass., praying that the 
United States be kept free from foreign entanglements, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a letter from 
Walter Parker, of New Orleans, La., relative to stock- 
exchange regulation legislation, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, to which was referred the bill (S. 2966) to 
authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Province of Maryland, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 467) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
to which was referred the bill (H.R. 8471) making appro- 
priations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 469) thereon. 
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SALE AND DISTRIBUTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS IN THE DISTRICT 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, submitted a report, pursuant to Senate Resolution 76, 
providing for an investigation of conditions respecting the 
sale and distribution of dairy products in the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to be printed as Report 
No. 468. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters, which were ordered to be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 3044) granting a pension to Eleanora Emma 
Bliss; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

A bill (S. 3045) to provide for needy blind persons of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3046) creating the Sistersville Bridge Commis- 
sion and authorizing said commission and its successors 
and assigns to construct, maintain, hold, and operate a 
highway bridge across the Ohio River at or near Sisters- 
ville, W. Va.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. COOLIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3047) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of George Lawley & Son Corporation, of 
Boston, Mass.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S, 3048) granting a pension to James N. Davis 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
ENACTMENT OF A LAW 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I present and ask to have 
referred to the Committee on Printing, with a view to hav- 
ing it printed as a document, a pamphlet prepared in the 
office of the Secretary of the Senate entitled “ Enactment 
of a Law—Legislative Procedure on a Senate Bill.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On March 10, 1934: 

S. 1115. An act to authorize the Department of Agricul- 
ture to issue a duplicate check in favor of Department of 

- Forests and Waters, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the 
original check having been lost; 

S. 2277. An act to establish fish and game sanctuaries in 
the national forests; and 

S. 2529. An act to promote the conservation of wild life, 
fish, and game, and for other purposes. 

On March 12, 1934: 

S. 1083. An act authorizing adjustment of the claim of the 
Potomac Electric Power Co. of Washington, D.C. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House has 
passed a bill (H.R. 1) to provide for controlled expansion of 
the currency and the immediate payment to veterans of the 
face value of their adjusted-service certificates, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (H.R. 7199) making appro- 
priations for the Navy Department and the naval service for 
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the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other purposes, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I move that, as in open 
executive session, the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and in open executive session, resumed 
the consideration of Executive C (72d Cong., 2d sess.), a 
treaty between the United States and the Dominion of Can- 
ada for the completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
deep waterway, signed on July 18, 1932. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Davis King Robinson, Ind. 
Ashurst Dickinson La Follette Russell 
Austin Dieterich Lewis Schall 

Bailey Dill Logan Sheppard 
Bankhead Duffy Lonergan Shipstead 
Barbour Erickson Long Smith 
Barkley Fess McAdoo Stelwer 

Black Fletcher McCarran Stephens 
Bone Frazier McGill Thomas, Okla. 
Borah George McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Gibson McNary Thompson 
Byrd Glass Metcalf Townsend 
Byrnes Goldsborough Neely Trammell 
Capper Gore Norris Tydings 
Caraway Hale Nye Vandenberg 
Carey Harrison O'Mahoney Van Nuys 
Clark Hastings Overton Wagner 
Connally Hatch Patterson Walcott 
Coolidge Hatfield Pittman Walsh 
Copeland Hayden Pope Wheeler 
Costigan Johnson Reed White 
Couzens Kean Reynolds 

Cutting Keyes Robinson, Ark. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Bacuman], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Butow] are necessarily detained from 
the Senate, and that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MURPHY] 
is absent because of a severe cold. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. HEBERT] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Norseck] are necessarily absent from the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have talked so much 
inside of this Chamber and outside, in my own time and in 
that of other Senators on the subject of the St. Lawrence 
Treaty that I have some hesitation in detaining the Senate 
at this late hour in the debate. Nevertheless, I shall hope, 
in my brief remarks on the St. Lawrence Treaty today, to 
lay some of the ghosts which have been evolved from the 
inner consciousness of the proponents of the treaty as ex- 
planations or charges as to the course pursued by those of 
us who oppose that pact. These bugaboos, I cannot assert 
too strongly, are mere straw men set up for the purpose of 
being knocked down. On one hand we are assured that all 
opposition must have its origin in the most narrow-minded 
nationalism, in inveterate Anglophobia, in the blindest 
hatred for Canada. By others it is announced that the op- 
ponents of this surrender of American rights must wear the 
livery of the House of Morgan and be under the domina- 
tion of that big bad wolf of Wall Street, the Power Trust. 
The distinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
solemnly assured the Senate that the opposition takes its 
source from the nefarious railroads. 

It is difficult to determine, Mr. President, which of these 
assertions is the most preposterous and the most calculated 
to mislead. Their employment and the presistent resort 
to the artifice of continual discussion of a general St. Law- 
rence seaway project rather than a frank exposition of 
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the specific details of this particular treaty fully reveal the 
desperation of the proponents of this treaty and the weak- 
ness of their position. 

Certainly, Mr. President, opposition to this treaty involves 
no animosity whatever toward our Canadian neighbors. 
They are our best customers and we are theirs. They speak 
our language and we speak theirs. But for the courage 
and heroism of the unknown British gunner who, at the 
storming of Quebec during the Revolutionary War, fired 
the fatal gun which killed General Montgomery, wounded 
Col. Benedict Arnold, and routed the victorious American 
column, Canada would almost certainly have been a part of 
the United States at the close of the Revolution. Many 
years later Canada would in all probability have drifted 
into the Union had not our own stupid and selfish policy 
in enacting high tariff barriers between the two countries 
forced Canada to develop her own resources, her own indus- 
trial system, and fostered her national pride until she now 
looms as our greatest commercial rival for the future. 

For 12 decades we have dwelt in entire peace and amity 
with our neighbor to the north. Our treaty for disarming 
the international boundary is the only permanently success- 
ful arrangement for disarmament in the history of the 
world. In the World War Canadian boys and American 
boys fought shoulder to shoulder, bled in the same cause, 
and died side by side in the greatest carnage in history, 
and they came out of the struggle with the greatest possible 
respect and admiration for each other. 

So there is absolutely no reason why those of us who are 
opposing the ratification of the treaty should feel anything 
of prejudice or rancor toward the stalwart people of the 
North. Indeed, Mr. President, for myself I must confess 
an honest, even if very mournful and somewhat envious, 
admiration for the mastery of diplomacy and dominance in 
negotiation which enabled their representatives to achieve 
so complete and amazing victory over our own. I can well 
understand the acclaim of press and public in Canada which 
‘has greeted their triumph. Would that the United States 
had been represented by negotiators of equal ability and 
pertinacity. 

Mr. President, I stated to the Senator from Nevada during 
the course of his very able speech opening this debate that 
multitudes of the American people have favored the gen- 
eral principle of the development of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way who are nevertheless bitterly opposed to the pending 
treaty. The distinguished Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations cannot make the American people be- 
lieve that men who have spent years of service in devotion 
to the cause of the development of a great national system 
of waterways for cheap water transportation are actuated 
by a desire to serve the railroads when they oppose this 
treaty. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I think, in fairness to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, it ought to be stated that 
he was not in a position to have anything to do with the 
negotiation of this treaty, but that it was thrown in his 
lap and he had to make the best of it. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Apologizing for the interruption of the 
Senator from Louisiana and my necessary response to his 
suggestion, I wish to say that it is very kind and generous 
of the distinguished Senator from Louisiana to undertake 
to defend the Senator from Nevada. I hope at some time I 
may be moved to defend the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, even the eloquence and 
prestige of the Senator from Nevada, Chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, cannot give verisimilitude to the 
proposition that organizations like the Mississippi Valley 
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Association and the Atlantic Deeper Waterway Association 
are seeking to hamstring the cause of water transportation 
in the interest of the railroads. 

Similarly, Mr. President, even the Senator from Wisconsin, 
for whom I entertain the deepest affection and respect, can- 
not impart plausibility to the inference that men who 
throughout their political careers have vigorously and de- 
votedly opposed Wall Street and its influences, who have 
Struggled to prevent the exploitation of great natural re- 
sources by selfish interests, who in the present Congress have 
voted for the Securities Act and the Muscle Shoals bill, have 
been suddenly seduced to oppose a great waterway project 
because its incidental and subordinate purpose is to produce 
some 5,000,000 horsepower of electrical energy, of which 
Canada gets 4,000,000 and the United States 1,000,000. 

Nor could anything be further from the truth than the 
suggestion that opposition to the pending treaty implies 
lack of respect for the views and opinions of the President 
of the United States, or lack of appreciation of his broad 
grasp of great national projects and his noble conception of 
the utilization of the great natural resources of the Nation 
in the interest of the whole people. 

It has been my privilege in the last year to confer with 
the President as to various waterway projects in which the 
Mississippi Valley is interested. I have been deeply im- 
pressed on each occasion with his deep sympathy, his wide 
knowledge, and his power of decision in forwarding these 
matters. As a representative of a great State, of which the 
Mississippi River forms the entire eastern boundary and of 
which the Missouri River forms a third of the western 
boundary and which is traversed across its entire width by 
the Missouri River, I gratefully acknowledge the sympathetic 
consideration and the essential actual aid which the Presi- 
dent has given to our problems since his entrance into the 
White House. 

In approaching the present treaty it is perfectly obvious 
that the President has given primary consideration to the 
development of power in the International Rapids section, 
and has been actuated largely in his support of the treaty 
by his humanitarian desire to afford cheap electrical energy 
to the people of New York and adjacent States in accord- 
ance with the great plans which resulted in the organization 
of the New York Power Authority during his incumbency of 
the office of Governor of New York. We of the Mississippi 
Valley who oppose the treaty see in the absolute limitation 
put upon the diversion of water from Lake Michigan for all 
time a curtailment on the future development of the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf project, and the making of the inland empire of 
the Mississippi Valley a landlocked and commercially im- 
potent domain. 

To some of the advocates of this treaty the advantages 
of the development of electrical power outweigh the disad- 
vantages of the tremendous concessions made by the United 
States in the treaty. To us nothing can compensate for the 
calamity of shutting off the vast resources of our great valley 
in perpetuity from deep water. We see in the proposed 
treaty a menace to the necessary development of the system 
of Mississippi Valley waterways. In such a situation, Mr. 
President, there need not be, and should not be, any im- 
pugning of motives in a consideration of the issues to be de- 
termined. For my part, Mr. President, I may say that if I 
were in the President's position, and believed as he believes, 
I would do as he is doing in this matter. On the other hand, 
I have such confidence in his tolerance of view and his de- 
votion to duty that I have every confidence that if he were 
in my position, and believed as I believe, he would do pre- 
cisely what I and the other Senators who share my views 
propose doing in regard to the pending treaty. 

Nothing could be more distasteful to me as a United States 
Senator than to be placed in the position of seeming to take 
@ narrow or sectional view of any great proposed public 
improvement. These projects should be viewed from the 
broadest national standpoint and in the light of the prin- 
ciple that it is to the advantage of the whole United States 
to have benefit come to any section of it. In conformity 
with this principle we of the Mississippi Valley have cheer- 
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fully supported with our votes and with our taxes projects 
of every kind. We have supported the spending of millions 
by the score for the reclamation of arid lands in the West. 
We supported the colossal expenditures for the greatest 
engineering undertaking in all history—the Panama Canal. 
We have cheerfully seen our money poured out like water 
for the improvement of the harbors of the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards. We have acquiesced in the expenditure 
of more than a hundred and fifty millions of dollars for the 
improvement of the channels and harbors of the Great Lakes 
system. We supported the Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam 
projects, and we have expected and demanded that the de- 
velopment of the great system of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries to give access to deep water to the immense agri- 
cultural and industrial empire of the Mississippi Valley 
should likewise be treated as a great national project. 

But when we are asked, as we are now being requested in 
the matter of the St. Lawrence Treaty, to vote not only for 
the supposed benefit of another section and another nation 
but are also asked in the ratification of the same document 
to bind ourselves irrevocably and forever to the permanent 
isolation and penning in of most of the Mississippi Valley, 
then it is time that the Representatives and Senators from 
these States, and in a much larger sense the people of these 
States themselves, should awake and gird for defense. 

The senior Senator from New York [Mr. CopreLann] has 
said that the pending St. Lawrence Treaty should be enti- 
tled “a treaty for the purpose of making Montreal the 
greatest port on the North American Continent.” I am in- 
clined to agree with that characterization. But the treaty 
should have additional titles if its true purposes were to be 
disclosed. It should also be entitled “ a treaty to relieve the 
depression in Canada by the granting of an American sub- 
sidy of many millions of dollars, possibly running well into 
the hundreds of millions, of American taxpayers’ money for 
the employment of Canadian labor and the purchase of 
Canadian material.” More important still, and more calam- 
itous in its import than either of these, it should be entitled, 
“a treaty for the permanent isolation and economic stran- 
gulation of the Mississippi Valley by the surrender of Ameri- 
can rights in the internationalization of Lake Michigan, a 
lake lying wholly within the boundaries of the United States, 
and complete ownership and title to which has been as- 
_ serted and maintained by the United States from time im- 
memorial.” 

The construction of the Panama Canal, romantic and 
staggering engineering project that it was, has been a tre- 
mendous economic hardship to the Mississippi Valley. It 
has given so great a transportation advantage to the States 
of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts as against the inland 
States as almost to place an absolute bar in the path of our 
industrial development. For example, my father-in-law in 
his lifetime manufactured cream separators and gasoline 
engines at Waterloo, Iowa. Well located in the central 
West, with the highest type of intelligent labor constantly 
coming in from the farm, this town had been built from a 
village to a city by a few plants employing local labor from 
the surrounding territory. But with the construction of the 
Panama Canal, my father-in-law discovered that when he 
sold a bill of goods upon the Pacific coast, he could ship by 
rail to Baltimore, there place them upon a ship for trans- 
portation through the Panama Canal, and thereby save 
nearly a third of the freight. The mere statement of this 
fact is sufficient to disclose the terrific burden and handicap 
which has thus been imposed upon the Mississippi Valley 
States in their competition with the States of the seaboard; 
and figures and events have proved the truth of this con- 
clusion. 

The new congressional reapportionment act graphically 
shows the situation with all its tragic importance for the 
great valley. Through the decision of the Congress to 
maintain the House of Representatives at its present mem- 
bership a larger ratio was necessarily adopted, making 
necessary a redistribution of Congressmen to take care of 
the increase of population since the last previous. reappor- 
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tionment. The valley States lost 17 Members of the House 
through this process, while a similar increase went to the 
coast, Lake and Gulf States with access to adequate water 
transportation. Industry after industry has left the Central 
West to move to locations affording better opportunities for 
water transportation. Industrial population has followed 
the movement of industry. Factories can move, and factory 
employees can follow the factories; but farms remain where 
God has placed them, and our farms of the Mississippi 
Valley must still compete in the markets of the world with 
the agricultural products of other sections and other nations. 
Whatever may be the movement of industry, our great in- 
land empire must still have desperate need for adequate 
transportation facilities in our competition with the world. 
It is obvious and inescapable that unless the inland-water- 
way system of the Mississippi Valley is adequately developed 
the construction of the Panama Canal will prove to have 
been to the Mississippi Valley the greatest calamity that 
ever befell any large section of the habitable globe. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 
there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCarran in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. In line with what the Senator is saying, we 
have gone down to the South, and developed one waterway 
which has practically ruined the Mississippi Valley. We 
have now gone up to the North to develop another water- 
way. The first thing we ought to have done, before we 
ever thought about developing these others, was to have 
taken care of the Missouri River, the Ohio River, the Mis- 
sissippi River, and to have provided those waterways for 
the internal development of this country. 

If the present treaty, which is calculated to do more 
harm to the Mississippi Valley than the Panama Canal 
did, shall go through, it will almost make a desert of com- 
merce, as I see it, in the Mississippi Valley territory, and 
these States will defeat the very thing they have been try- 
ing to do. They will accentuate the disparity and the 
impossibility of carrying on business on the southern border 
and up the valley of the Ohio and of the Missouri clear 
up to Montana and all down the valley of the Mississippi. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CLARK. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I shall take only a second. 

There is so much I agree with in what the Senator from 
Missouri is saying that I feel like endorsing it. There is not 
any doubt that his statement is correct that the building of 
the Panama Canal, by improving and shortening the water 
route from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, worked a dis- 
advantage to the interior sections of the country, by reason 
of the fact that water rates are so much cheaper than rail 
rates that those who are isolated from water rates must 
suffer. 

Biv anawer tO that S that we have built the Pace 
Canal; I am very strongly in favor of that Canal, and was 
in favor of it at the time of its construction, because of its 
affording low transportation costs. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Senator; I think the Pan- 
ama Canal should have been constructed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The answer, so far as the Mississippi 
Valley is concerned, is to take the Mississippi Valley as close 
to the same sea as it can be taken. 

Mr. CLARK. I am in entire agreement with the Senator 
on that proposition. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Therefore, I have always been in favor 
of making the Mississippi River and its tributaries as navi- 
gable as possible, to as great an extent as possible, and I 
think exactly the same principle applies to the St. Lawrence 
River. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree entirely with the Senator from 
Nevada. I may say that my objection to this treaty has 
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always been based on what I see as a limitation in the] and well-being of the greater portion of the Mississippi 


future on the proper development of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterway. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We know that there have been spent on 
the Mississippi River, largely, I admit, for flood control, 
many hundreds of millions of dollars, and now there is a 
project provided for on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries contemplating an expenditure of $303,000,000. I am 
glad of it. I want to see that river made as navigable as 
possible to the greatest extent possible. On the other hand, 
the area of country back of the Great Lakes, extending to 
Montana and Utah, has been affected by the Panama Canal 
in just exactly the same way as has the Mississippi Valley. 
My State has been affected by it, but I am unfortunately in 
no position to remedy that condition. 

The country immediately back of the Great Lakes, how- 
ever, is isolated, just the same as Mississippi is isolated. 
That territory will be relieved by the navigation on the 
Mississippi River and that section back of the Great Lakes 
should be relieved by providing for as high a degree of 
navigation on the Great Lakes as possible. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Senator will see in the 
course of my remarks that I am not opposing the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Seaway as a project. I am oppos- 
ing the provisions of this particular treaty, because the 
treaty involves a limitation on diversion for the purposes 
of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf project, and I also object to the 
provision in the treaty which I consider a subsidy to Cana- 
dian labor and materials. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I think it proper to interpolate at this 
moment, in the colloquy between the able Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations [Mr. Prrrman], the emi- 
nent Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], and my able 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], as to the Panama Canal, 
to call attention to the fixed fact that the Panama Canal 
was never cut as a commercial undertaking; it was cut as a 
means of national defense, to be carried on and to be borne 
as a method and means of obtaining the ships from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, our war vessels, when the necessity 
should arise. We were given evidence just before the war 
broke out, when Japan protested because of certain treaties, 
and there came from the State of my eminent friend the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrrman], and the distinguished Senator now presiding [Mr. 
McCarran], both the States of Nevada and California, objec- 
tions respecting the Japanese and the possession of land by 
them. 

There was the ship which came from the Pacific coast by 
the way of the cape, round to Cuba, and the Atlantic coast, 
whose voyage took such a length of time that it was very 
apparent that in the event of a conflict great danger 
threatened the United States. The then President of the 
United States, Theodore Roosevelt, and the sentiment of 
America built the Panama Canal, that we might have an 
immediate short route from coast to coast for the national 
defense of the United States. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is now seriously proposed 
in the highest quarters to add to the catastrophe in two 
most important particulars: (1) By affording to other sec- 
tions of the United States and to Canada, in active compe- 
tition with our industries and agricultural interests, imme- 
diate and cheap access to the sea, and (2) by farever closing 
the door on the development of our inland waterway system 
to lock us in permanently by preventing either our use of 
the new proposed seaway or the completion of the great 
national project for affording the Middle West access to the 
Gulf. Both these results inevitably flow from the limitation 
of 1,500 second-feet on diversion of water from Lake Michi- 
gan contained in article VIII of the pending treaty. This 
treaty strikes at the very vitals of the economic existence 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to a 
point which escaped me when I was previously on my feet. 
The program of the Mississippi waterway development is so 
much more ambitious than any such thing as a 9-foot chan- 
nel, and it is so much more possible of successful attainment, 
that I am sure the Senators who are supporting this treaty 
have never taken it into consideration. We do not know 
how far, with proper use of our water facilities, we may be 
able to take ocean liners. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not think any man can estimate at this 
time the possible developments of the future, the possible 
development of engineering science, or estimate at this time 
what the requirements of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf project, or 
any other waterway project in this country—it may be 25 
years from now, 50 years from now, or a hundred years 
from now. 

If we were to consider, for the purpose of the argument, 
that 1,500 second-feet diversion at Chicago is at this time 
sufficient for a commercially successful Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
project, it by no means follows that it would be adequate 
for the interest of the country 10 years from now, or 25 
years from now, or a hundred years from now. 

At the time DeWitt Clinton conceived and constructed 
the Erie Canal, the greatest engineering project in history 
up to that time, it was believed on all sides that that canal 
would be adequate for all possible purposes for all time in 
the future; but the canal had not been constructed more 
than 35 or 40 years before its facilities proved entirely 
inadequate, and it has been deepened and deepened and 
deepened from time to time ever since. 

Mr. LONG. In connection with that suggestion, if the 
Senator will permit, ocean liners, steamships, are now car- 
ried from the jetties on up to Baton Rouge, La, They go 
that far now. In other words, Baton Rouge is a seaport. 
It is some hundred miles up the Mississippi River. It is 
generally estimated that it would not be much of a task to 
deepen that river, with the proper use of our waterways 
and some straightening that should be done, to such an 
extent that those steamers could go up to Vicksburg. Others 
have said they could go to Cairo. It is not impossible that 
this river can be made an ocean thoroughfare clear up the 
entire waterway, with the proper use of our engineering 
facilities and the water. But we are bottling America just 
at a time of waterway development. We start in by locking 
the back gate against the United States, with all the possi- 
bilities of engineering and the use of water, and the im- 
pounding of these waters, so that we could have an all-year- 
round ship canal. We start in by locking the gate, saying 
to America, “ You are limited. You are the only country 
that is limited. You have a limit. You can go only so far.” 
Only ratify this treaty and thus make it irrevocable. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I desire to make it per- 
fectly clear that there has been very wide-spread misappre- 
hension and misrepresentation as to the provisions of this 
treaty. For several years a lobby has been maintained in 
Washington with propaganda agencies throughout the 
country, the like of which has possibly never been seen in 
the country before. This lobby, headed by a man named 
Craig, has collected and expended literally hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, something in excess of half a million 
dollars, in the dissemination of propaganda throughout this 
country. 

The other day the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] entered into a lengthy explanation to show that 
none of the funds of this Craig lobby had been received 
from Canadian power interests. As far as I am concerned, 
I never charged that the funds were received from Canadian 
power interests, and it does not make any difference from 
whom the funds were received; a half a million dollars’ 
worth of propaganda and misrepresentation is a half a 
million dollars’ worth of propaganda, no matter where the 
funds come from. 
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from Michigan the other day disclosed very clearly where 
the money came from. 

Mr. CLARK. There is no question about that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It was an appropriation by the land- 
locked States of the country, which are suffering as the Sen- 
ator says the Mississippi Valley is suffering. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, that is perfectly true; and that 
is the most insidious thing this lobby has done through its 
propaganda. They even induced the State of Illinois and the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce to contribute to their fund 
in the interest of a St. Lawrence Seaway, the general project, 
which we all favor. Then the State of Illinois and the Chi- 
cago Chamber of Commerce woke up and found that the 
funds they had contributed were actually being used for the 
dissemination of propaganda in favor of this particular 
treaty, as against the general project of a St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, and the State of Illinois and the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce very properly at that time cut off their contribu- 
tion and denounced the efforts of the Craig organization. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the bad feature of it is that 
they did not let the Canadian power interests pay for this, 
instead of letting these poor people pay for it for the benefit 
of those interests. 

Mr. CLARK. That is the worst feature of the Craig lobby. 
A deliberate effort has been made to confuse in the popular 
mind the general project of the St. Lawrence Seaway with 
the specific provisions of this particular treaty with its 
gigantic subsidy to Canadian labor and materials at the 
expense of the American taxpayers and its infamous sur- 
render of American rights by the internationalization of 
Lake Michigan. The general project has received the com- 
mendation of hundreds of organizations and had the general 
sympathy of almost all believers in the development of water 
transportation. The pending treaty has the bitter opposi- 
tion of many of those who were entirely in sympathy with 
the general seaway idea. 

One of the most familiar claims of the Craig lobby is that 
both great national parties in their 1932 platforms declared 
for the ratification of this treaty. As a matter of fact, 
neither party declared for the treaty, and neither could have 
declared for it because the treaty had not been promulgated 
at the time of the adoption of the platforms, and no one in 
either convention gave any indication of knowledge as to 
the particular provision of this treaty at the time of the 
adoption of the party platforms. The Republican platform 
merely declared in broad, general terms in favor of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, while the Democratic platform did not 
even specifically mention the St. Lawrence seaway. 

It has been repeatedly and well said that the United States 
never lost a war or won a conference. While this statement 
is not, perhaps, accurate in its full entirety, it so nearly ex- 
presses the whole truth that it is applicable to the situa- 
tion. After the War of 1812, when our commissioners met 
at Ghent to negotiate a peace with the representatives of 
the British Empire, it appeared that we had suffered defeat 
in the war. The Battle of New Orleans had not yet been 
fought. Our Capital City was in the hands of the enemy, 
and our Capitol Building and the residence of the President 
were put to the torch by the vandalism of British troops. 
Yet even in those circumstances the British demand for the 
surrender of our rights in the Great Lakes was rejected with 
such heat and scorn that Henry Clay declared our readiness 
to break off all negotiation and have 4 years more of war. 

Our distinguished delegation at that conference, headed 
by Clay, Gallatin, and Adams, resisted with such effect that 
the Marquis of Wellesley later declared in Parliament that 
the British negotiators had been completely outclassed. But 
the rights which those great men refused to surrender, with 
our Capital in the hands of the enemy, are now to be docilely 
yielded over in a time of profound peace with a bonus of an 
unfixed amount running in hundreds of millions of dollars of 
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American money thrown in for good measure. No wonder 
that the Canadian Prime Minister was able to make to his 
people on July 18, 1932, the following proud boast as to the 
result of the negotiations with the United States: 

The United States will meet the entire cost of these river works. 
But in respect to river works lying on the Canadian side of the 
boundary, Canadian workmen and Canadian material alone will 
be employed. Upon 
side of the international boundary 
controlled by Canada. Compatible with the paramount obligation 
to safeguard our sovereign rights, the treaty insures a minimum 
of financial outlay by Canada. The estimated cost to the Dominion 
arising out of new capital expenditures will be less than $40,000,- 
000—very small, com with the enormous advantages which 
will accrue to Canada from the completion of the waterway. 

I agree 100 percent with that statement of the Canadian 

No wonder the Canadian press and public were able to 
set up a paean of joy at the Canadian victory. No wonder 
that that most influential medium of Canadian opinion, the 
Toronto Mail and Empire, the recognized administration 
organ in Canada, Mr. President, is able to marvel at the 
extent and completeness of the Canadian triumph and to 
shout hosannas in the statement: Not only this! The 
United States abandons its ancient contention that Lake 
Michigan is an American Lake“ Why should not the Mail 
and Empire be happy in its recognition of the fact, “ The 
cost of the undertaking is to be borne mainly by the United 
States”? Why should not Canadian statesmen and press 
rejoice in the fact that under the terms of the treaty Canada 
gets credit for every farthing expended on the Welland Canal 
or in any other part of the project and escapes with an 
obligation of less than $40,000,000, while the United States 
is given no credit whatever for the more than a hundred 
and fifty million already expended on the Great Lakes chan- 
nels and harbors and is let in for obligations in an unde- 
termined amount which certainly will not be less than two 
hundred and fifty million and may exceed six hundred mil- 
lion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I was just thinking that if it were a sound 
principle to let Canada deduct what she has spent on her 
waterway in Canada, would it not be almost as sound for us 
to deduct some of the expenditures we have made on the 
proposed waterway? 

Mr. CLARK. I see no escape from the proposition, Mr. 
President, that Canada has been given credit for every penny 
that she has expended in every portion of the whole project, 
while the United States has been given no credit for the 
almost $160,000,000 that we have hitherto expended for the 
improvement of the Great Lakes channels and harbors. 

Mr. LONG. And if we are obliged to make a treaty with 
Great Britain, Mr. President, as this treaty is made with 
Great Britain for Canada, I wonder why, if we desired to 
exercise some liberality, if we wanted to help the British 
Empire with the canal, we could not remit some of the war 
debts owing to us. I do not recall the exact number of 
billions of dollars owing to us by Great Britain, but under 
such circumstances we might say to them “ We will at this 
time give you some of the war debts which you owe us.” I 
was wondering if it be a question of liberality on our part, 
why we could not do something of that kind? 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator from Louisiana were able 
to induce the President to submit such a treaty to the Con- 
gress I might conceivably support its ratification. 

Mr. President, the essential features of the Canadian 
triumph may be briefly summarized. Under the terms of 
article III, the high contracting parties agree to establish 
and maintain an International Rapids section commission 
of 10 members, half to be appointed by the Government of 
the United States and half by the Canadian Government, 
which shall have authority to construct the works in the 
International Rapids section—except a few specificaily ex- 
cluded in articles 1 and 2—and these works, wherever located, 
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are to be constructed by this joint commission out of funds 
which the United States undertakes to furnish as may be 
necessary from time to time. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, many careful readings 
of the treaty have failed to disclose to me any limitation on 
the power of this international commission to construct 
works and call on the United States for funds, even though 
it might bankrupt the Treasury of the United States. 

There is also this significant fact, Mr. President, that the 
parts of these works paid for by American money located 
in Canada shall be executed only by Canadian engineers and 
Canadian labor with Canadian material, and failing this, an 
equivalent proportion of the total of the works resulting 
from the expenditure of American money shall be employed 
for the benefit of Canadian engineers, labor, and material. 
The negotiators of the treaty graciously concede that the 
remainder of the cost of the works may be employed by the 
patient Uncle Sam in the employment of his own materials 
and the employment of his own taxpayers. 

Article III, in order to further protect the interests of 
Canadian citizens, also makes specific provision that the 
International Rapids commission shall be responsible for any 
damage or injury to persons or property resulting from the 
construction of the works by the commission or from main- 
tenance or operation during the construction period, and this 
tort liability is, of course, also to be financed through funds 
furnished by the generous and philanthropic Government of 
the United States. So that if there is any damage or injury 
caused to any Canadian citizen by the construction of works 
in Canada, under the direction of Canadian engineers, em- 
ploying Canadian labor and material, the generous Govern- 
ment of the United States is to be called on to pay the bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri has 
found something in the treaty that I did not know was con- 
tained in it. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will read the treaty he will 
find that provision contained in article III. 

Mr. LONG. It would be a very nice thing, would it not, 
for every man who claimed water had been diverted ad- 
versely to him to have the Canadian board assess the lia- 
bility and the United States pay for it. 

Mr. CLARK. There is no question that such would be the 
case under the provisions of the treaty. 

Article V provides in effect that the works constructed by 
American money and Canadian labor and materials on the 
Canadian side of the line shall, as soon as the work is fin- 
ished and the bill properly paid by the United States, become 
Canadian property. 

Article VI grants either party the right to construct alter- 
native channels within its own territories and to take water 
from the Great Lakes system for that purpose. This right 
is of no importance to the United States, but guarantees to 
Canada the right to take all the water it pleases from 
Georgian Bay in its long-cherished scheme for an all- 
Canadian waterway from the Lakes to the sea with a cut-off 
from Georgian Bay to the Ottawa River and coming into 
the St. Lawrence just above Montreal. The wonder is that 
our soft-hearted American negotiators did not obligate us to 
build this all-Canadian waterway at American expense. 

Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, and Georgian Bay are on 
approximately the same level. Diversion of water from 
Georgian Bay will have precisely the same effect on lake 
levels as diversion of water from Lake Michigan at Chicago 
for the Lakes-to-the-Gulf project. But while article VI of 
this remarkable treaty guarantees to Canada in perpetuity 
the right to take all the water she pleases from her Georgian 
Bay, article VIII forever limits us to the beggarly pittance 
of 1,500 second-feet to be diverted from our Lake Michigan. 
Article VIII provides that the diversion at Chicago shall be 
reduced by December 31, 1938, to the quantity permitted as 
of that date by the decree of the Supreme Court of the 
United States of April 21, 1930, which is, of course, 1,500 
second-feet, an amount totally inadequate for a commer- 
cially successful Lakes-to-the-Gulf project even at the pres- 
ent time and certain to be woefully and pitifully inadequate 
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if that project should develop in the future as contemplated 
by Congress. 

Article VIII then goes on to provide that in case the United 
States should ever—and I desire to emphasize these words— 
in order to meet an emergency, desire to temporarily divert 
more water, the matter should be submitted to a joint com- 
mission of three, one member to be appointed by each Gov- 
ernment and a chairman to be selected by the two Govern- 
ments. Such commission would have power to grant an 
increase for such time and on such conditions as it found 
necessary to meet the emergency, and to fix compensation to 
our Canadian friends for this use of our own water. But 
this provision is only to apply in case of emergency. Under 
all other circumstances, such as a demand for further per- 
manent diversion to meet the permanent requirements of the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway, the matter shall be submitted 
to the International Joint Commission upon which Canada 
has equal representation and therefore an absolute veto 
power. 

ra PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I call the attention of the Chair and 
of the Senate to the fact that the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is now in effect, and beginning at 12 o’clock speeches 
are limited in accordance with the agreement. I thought 
I should make that statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada 
has stated the agreement correctly. 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad that the Senator has reminded 
us of the agreement. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, with the consent of the able 
Senator from Missouri, than whom no one is better ac- 
quainted with the subject nor can anyone debate it with 
more completeness than does the distinguished Senator, I 
invite to his attention, that, as I confessed yesterday in 
debate and from time to time in discussion my interest in 
the question approximates generally the interest of Chicago 
in the matter of the Great Lakes and the need of that com- 
munity for the diversion of water from time to time for the 
protection of the health of its people. I invite the atten- 
tion of my able friend now discussing a phase of the sub- 
ject very important, to the fact that whereas there is a 
provision that in case of emergency more water may be 
had, I ask my eminent friend from Missouri if he will not 
regard for a moment that it is not provided as to who shall 
determine the emergency under which we may get extra 
water for the preservation of the health of the community 
of Chicago and of Illinois; but it is left open to be decided 
by Canada. She alone is to decide whether the emergency 
is sufficient for us even to get consent that the commission 
appointed determine quantity, whether this extra needed 
water should be granted. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator’s statement is entirely correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. On that point the treaty stipulates that 
in order to have a temporary increased diversion in case of 
an emergency there will be a commission of 3 members, 1 
to be appointed by the Government of the United States, 1 
by the Dominion of Canada, the two to select the third. 
In the event the Dominion of Canada should not wish to 
agree to this increased diversion, temporary in character 
and for an emergency, all that the Dominion of Canada 
would have to do would be not to agree upon a third mem- 
ber, and that would nullify the stipulation. 

Mr. CLARK. There can be no question about that. 

Mr. OVERTON. And there will be no way to compel 
Canada to appoint a third member nor to agree upon a 
third member, and therefore I consider that stipulation of 
the treaty as a nudum pactum. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, perhaps in nothing has the 
St. Lawrence lobby been more ingenious and more sinister 
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than in its deliberate cultivation throughout the country 
of the impression that the limit of 1,500 second-feet fixed 
by the treaty for diversion at Chicago was the result of a 
determination by the Supreme Court of the United States 
that this was the maximum amount which could legally be 
taken from Lake Michigan for navigation purposes on the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf project. As a matter of fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Supreme Court decided no such thing. The issue 
of how much water the United States itself in its sovereign 
capacity could legally divert for a great national naviga- 
tion project was not before the court, as is easily and com- 
pletely demonstrable from the simple and undeniable fact 
that the decision of the Supreme Court was handed down 
before Congress had declared the national policy by the 
adoption of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf project. 

The decision of the Supreme Court to which so much 
reference has been made was in a suit brought by the Lakes 
States to prevent further diversion of water by the sanitary 
district of Chicago. Let me say in passing that no strata- 
gem of the St. Lawrence lobby has been more clever and 
more insidious in confusing the public mind than its effort 
to create the impression that the interests of the Chicago 
Sanitary District and of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway 
are identical, one and inseparable. I cannot say with too 
much emphasis that most of us who are vitally interested 
in that great navigation project have absolutely no concern 
in or identity with the interests of the Chicago Sanitary 
District. Our only connection with the problem of that dis- 
trict is that our problem, as well as theirs, happens to con- 
cern diversion through the Chicago Drainage Canal and the 
Chicago River. But it is entirely possible, even probable, 
that an average diversion which would be entirely adequate 
for the necessities of the sanitary district would be entirely 
unequal to the requirements of navigation. In other words, 
the sanitary district, by diverting at a few seasons 10,000 
to 12,000 second-feet for a few days at a time might be able 
to serve its purposes, and then, by cutting down to 300 to 
400 second-feet for the rest of the year, stay within the 1,500 
second-feet limitation; but the average of 300 to 400 second- 
feet throughout the rest of the year would be entirely in- 
adequate for the navigation purposes of the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf project. 

The question of the power of Congress to authorize 
diversion at Chicago for navigation purposes was not before 
the Supreme Court in the litigation referred to, and it was 
so held by the Court. In the first report of Special Master 
Charles Evans Hughes, now Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, he 
treated the subject as though it had been submitted to the 
Court. That great lawyer in his luminous report reached 
the following conclusions: 

That Congress has power to regulate the diversion; that it is 
to determine whether and to what extent it should be permitted; 
that Congress has conferred authority upon the Secretary of War 
to regulate the diversion; that the permit of March 3, 1925, is 
valid and effective, ee to its terms the entire control of 
the diversion Congress; that in the light of these 
conclusions the bill of the 3 should be dismissed. 

But, Mr. President, at that time Congress had never de- 
clared its policy by the authorization of the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf waterway project. In view of this fact, the Court had 
no jurisdiction of this matter, and it referred the matter to 
Special Master Hughes with instructions to limit his inves- 
tigation— 

To determine what diversion, if any, of water from Lake Michi- 
gan will be necessary for the purpose of maintaining navigation 
in the Chicago River as a part of the port of Chicago after the 
sewage-disposal works are in full operation. 

This narrowed the case to the consideration of the issues 
presented in the action against the activities of the sanitary 
district for sewage disposal. Under these instructions Spe- 
cial Master Hughes therefore excluded all evidence of the 
amount of diversion necessary to a commercially successful 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf project, and in his report on rereference 
he recognized the limitation imposed upon him in these 
words: 


Under the opinion of this Court in the present suits, the ques- 
tion of the allowance for diversion of water from Lake Michigan 
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in the interest of a waterway to the Mississippi is not deemed 
to be open for consideration. 


He, therefore, in his finding, which was adopted by the 
Court specifically, excluded the question of the consideration 
of the amount of water necessary to be diverted from Lake 
Michigan for a commercially successful Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
project. But 4 months after the handing down of this deci- 
sion, Mr. President, Congress did authorize a Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf project, and the reasoning of the present Chief Justice 
in his original report became applicable thereto. From that 
day to this no lawyer of real standing has come forward to 
controvert the assertion of Mr. Chief Justice Hughes that 
the matter of diversion for navigation purposes was properly 
within the control of Congress, and it may now be asserted 
without fear of successful contradiction that unless there 
should be a ratification of this treaty giving the force of 
law to this arbitrary limitation, the whole subject is prop- 
erly within the control of Congress. 

The attempt to create the impression either that the 
Supreme Court has decided, first, that Congress has not 
power under existing law to regulate and authorize diver- 
sion at Chicago for navigation purposes; or, second, that the 
Supreme Court has decided that a diversion of 1,500 second- 
feet at Chicago is adequate for a commercially successful 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway, as contemplated by Congress 
in the act of July 3, 1930, is buncombe, pure and undefiled. 
No such thing has ever been decided by the Court, and its 
assertion involves a repudiation of the whole theory of the 
Government in this connection for more than 70 years. 

Mr. President, the proposition of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterway is no passing fancy. It has been considered by 
our Government for at least three quarters of a century. 
Like the Panama Canal, which had been one of the noblest 
conceptions of mankind for generations before its actual 
construction, it possesses so many elements of logic, feasi- 
bility, and utility that it is a refiection-on the daring, ingen- 
ious, and practical mixture of our people that it has not been 
fully consummated long since. Our national resources have 
been so vast and the opportunities for individual initiative 
so unlimited that until recent years altogether too little 
attention has actually been given to the development for the 
national good of the advantages of transportation bestowed 
upon us by the Almighty. 

Yet a little consideration of the importance of geograph- 
ical location in the original formation of communities brings 
us back to the importance of following waterways and utiliz- 
ing unification of waterways. The Indian knew the value of 
portages in shortening long and hard journeys. The modern 
engineer with his genius and his modern facilities can sub- 
stitute for the back-breaking portage of the Indian a canal, 
& cut-off, or a diversion of an ancient stream so that we may 
now have continuous and connected waterways, able not 
alone to float the canoes of the aborigines but to carry also 
on their breasts in barges the majestic commerce of the 
industrial and agricultural activities which have been devel- 
oped in our inland empire. 

That there was in earlier ages a Lakes-to-the-Gulf water- 
way there can be little geological or engineering question. 
Even in the early days of our own settlement of America 
there was in time of flood from Lake Michigan to the Des 
Plaines River a well-recognized and often-used route from 
Lake Michigan to the Gulf, fit for the primitive means of 
water transportation then employed. 

Mr. President, how much time have I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (at 12 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p.m.). The Senator from Missouri has 5 minutes remaining 
on the treaty. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, let us get this matter straight. 
We have 20 minutes on the treaty and 20 minutes on each 
amendment offered, have we not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty minutes on the 
treaty and 10 minutes on each amendment or reservation. 

Mr. LONG. Could not the Senator from Missouri take 
his time on an amendment now pending, or how will that 
be arranged? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no amendment 
pending. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Vice President ruled the 
other day that amendments or reservations could be offered 
at any time to be considered as pending. On last Monday 
I offered four reservations which are now pending, according 
to the ruling of the Vice President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair is advised by the parliamentarian that those reserva- 
tions must be considered after the resolution of ratification 
has been presented. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, as I understand, the 
unanimous-consent agreement provides that no amendment 
or reservation may be considered unless presented on or 
before this day, the 13th. The question which arose was as 
to whether or not the filing of reservations at the desk 
would make them acceptable as within the time. 

Mr. CLARK. The Vice President ruled last week that 
amendments and reservations could be offered and consid- 
ered as pending. If that is not done, then the time limit 
would go into effect and Senators would be precluded from 
having their amendments or reservations considered as 
pending. Under the terms of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment it is necessary for more than one reservation to be 
offered and pending at a time before the going into effect 
. of the time limit on debate. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I may add that the rule re- 
quires that amendments and reservations lie on the table. 
Under the contention of my eminent friend from Nevada 
(Mr. Prrrman], if he makes the contention, the Senator 
from Missouri would be compelled to produce his amend- 
ments which would never go to the table and never lay over 
for the acquaintance of others who desire to know of them 
in order to know how to vote upon them. Therefore he 
could not comply with the rule. It is only under the ruling 
of the Vice President that he could comply with the rule. 
The Senator may now announce that he takes up one of his 
reservations which he has offered and which, under the 
ruling of the Vice President, is pending. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I do not want to raise a 
point of order. However, there now being no amendments 
offered, but there being reservations intended to be offered 
to the resolution of ratification, I ask unanimous consent 
that the treaty may be reported to the Senate, and that, 
inasmuch as it is apparent no amendment is to be proposed 
to the treaty itself, I may be permitted to present at this 
time the resolution of ratification, to which the committee 
has reported a reservation, and that we may proceed to 
consider it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Nevada? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Would that mean that committee 
reservations must be rewritten to conform to the resolution 
of ratification before they may be considered? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; they may be added to it. They are 
not rewritten at all. 

Mr, DIETERICH. The reservations may be considered 
then as amendments to the resolution of ratification? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. I ask that the resolution of ratifi- 
cation be read at this time, with the committee reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the 
resolution of ratification. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two thirds of the Senators present concurring 
therein), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty between the 
United States and Canada, signed at Washington, July 18, 1932, 
this advice and consent being subject to and conditioned on the 
agreements, provisions, and interpretations set forth in an ex- 
change of notes between the United States and Canada, dated 
January 13, 1933, respecting private diversions of water on the 
St. Lawrence River. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reservation of the committee itself, touching on the 
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notes, be adopted so the Senator from Missouri may offer 
his reservation. 

Mr. CLARK. I will speak on the committee amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The reservation now offered by the com- 
mittee is before the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I understand that I have 5 minutes of my 
original time on the treaty? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct, and 
he has 10 minutes on the committee reservation. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there has been much said 
during this debate about the question of watersheds. Those 
who most loudly and insistently support this treaty as a 
great national undertaking immediately begin to beat their 
breasts and talk of watersheds when any mention is made 
of a great national project of a Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway 
involving diversion of water from Lake Michigan. So far 
from looking at that matter from a broad national view- 
point, as others are urged to view the St. Lawrence water- 
way, they fall back on the old doctrine of the private law 
as to riparian rights and howl of “ watersheds.” They pay 
no attention to the doctrine of watersheds at Niagara Falls 
and approve the allotment of diversion for power purposes 
there on the basis of physical location regardless of water- 
shed contribution to the flow over the Falls. 

A few days ago the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], 
in opening the debate on this measure unctuously quoted a 
former President of the United States as favoring this 
measure, although he later admitted that that particular 
President had never heard of some of the more contro- 
versial provisions of this particular treaty. Nevertheless the 
distinguished Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
by implication adopted the theory of that statement as an 
argument for this project. The outstanding feature of that 
statement was a citation of the fact that certain European 
powers were agreeing on a project for connecting the Rhine, 
the Rhone, and the Danube, so as to make nearly universal 
water transportation over Europe. No one raised objection 
to that statement that it involved a diversion from one 
watershed to another, although it is perfectly obvious that 
there could be no connection of the Rhine, the Rhone, and 
the Danube without diversion from one watershed to an- 
other. 

A few days later my genial friend from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD] during an able speech in behalf of this treaty, 
Placed on the rear wall of the Chamber as an argument 
for this treaty, a large scale map showing the waterways of 
Europe. Many of these waterways connections, exhibited 
with such pride, involved diversions of water from one water- 
shed to the other. 

It is regarded as a merit in some quarters and advanced 
as an argument for the pending treaty that there has been 
connection and diversion from one European watershed to 
another in a great international waterway; but when it is 
suggested that the proposed St. Lawrence seaway should be 
connected with the Mississippi-Missouri-Ohio-Tennessee- 
Arkansas system of inland waterways, our friends hold up 
their hands in holy horror and talk of the sanctity of 
watersheds. 

For be it remembered, Mr. President, that those of us who 
vision a development of the inland waterways of the Nation 
wish access to deep water not only to the Gulf but to the 
Lakes and thence to the Atlantic. If a really national system 
of waterways is to be developed and maintained, the agri- 
cultural and industrial products of Montana and the Da- 
kotas, of Iowa and Nebraska, of Kansas and Missouri, should 
be able to move down the Missouri River to its mouth, and 
then have the option of moving south to the Gulf or north 
to Chicago with access to the new seaway. Coal from West 
Virginia and Kentucky, steel and iron from Pennsylvania, 
should have the opportunity of moving either north or south 
from the mouth of the Ohio as commercial opportunity 
might demand and dictate. With the proper and ultimately 
inevitable development of the Tennessee and Arkansas 
Rivers, the facilities of the system would be correspondingly 
enlarged. By the same token the products of the Lake 
States would have the opportunity of moving by cheap water 
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transportation to the Mississippi Valley. At the same time 
adequate development of the Mississippi above St. Louis 
should give the States of the upper valley access to all the 
facilities of the connected system, including both the St. 
Lawrence seaway and the route to the Gulf, with its added 
access to the markets of the tributary rivers. 

For it has been too little emphasized that the Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf project is also the Gulf-to-the-Lakes project; it is 
the Missouri-to-the-Lakes project; it is the Ohio-to-the- 
Lakes project and an upper Mississippi-to-the-Lakes project. 

Such, Mr. President, is my conception of the proper de- 
velopment of a national system of waterways. Such a con- 
ception, as a matter of course, is not to be limited to the 
projects discussed, or to the Lakes and the Mississippi 
Valley, but necessarily implies the proper development of all 
the endless possibilities for exploitation of the waterways of 
the United States. 

To return for a moment to the question of diversion 
between watersheds, let me cite the case of the Erie Canal— 
a conception as splendid and an achievement as gigantic for 
its day and time as the later construction of the Panama 
Canal or the pending project of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
The Erie Canal was, of course, a diversion of water from one 
watershed to another. 

There is now pending before the Public Works Adminis- 
tration what is known as the Devils Lake project ”, involving 
the expenditure of $30,000,000 in the construction of a great 
dam and the diversion of waters from the Mississippi-Mis- 
souri system into the waters of Hudson Bay. The chief 
proponent of this plan is my genial friend from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Nye], one of the leaders in the agitation for the 
St. Lawrence pact. Evidently the Senator from North Da- 
kota sees no vice in diversion from one watershed to another; 
and from the fact that the President is giving cordial con- 
sideration to the project it would seem that he does not 
consider this objection to the diversion at Chicago as the 
vital one. 

Parenthetically, I may say that I do not know of a single 
Senator from the Missouri Valley who is opposing the Devils 
Lake project. I myself believe it to be a meritorious proj- 
ect, and in pursuance of my view that the resources of the 
United States should be used for the general good I am 
heartily in favor of it. But if the theory of some of the 
proponents of this treaty as to the sanctity of watersheds is 
to be pursued it must follow that all such projects as the 
Devils Lake diversion must lie in the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

But more than that, Mr. President, the very treaty now 
under consideration contemplates and authorizes diversions 
into the St. Lawrence from other watersheds. Indeed, Mr. 
President, this very treaty recognizes the principle of diver- 
sion from one watershed to another. Canada has carefully 
preserved the right to divert water into the St. Lawrence 
from outside its own watershed. This is another provision 
which can be useful only to Canada. Paragraph (d) of 
article VII provides: 

That in the event of diversions made into the Great 
Lakes system from watersheds lying wholly within the borders of 
either country, the exclusive rights to the use of waters equlva- 
lent in quantity to any waters so diverted shall, notwithstanding 
the provisions of article IV (a), be vested in the country diverting 
such waters, and the quantity of water so diverted shall be at all 
times available to that country for use for power below the point 
of diversion so long as it constitutes a part of boundary waters. 

The explanation of this paragraph in the treaty is very 
simple, and I can most easily explain it by quoting again 
from the leading administration paper of Canada, the 
Toronto Mail and Empire. I quote again from that journal: 

Ogoki Watershed as compensation: Canada gains another victory 
over the so-called Ogoki diversion.” It has been known for a 
long time the Ogoki Lake, lying north of Lake Superior and all 
the waters flowing into it, which now find their outlet in Hudson 
Bay, can be readily diverted into Lake Nipigon, and thus into the 
St. Lawrence River system. Canada thus gains the right to divert 
4,000 cubic feet per second of water into Lake Nipigon for use 
in power development on the Nipigon, St. Marys, and St. Lawrence 
Rivers. It is estimated that this additional flow of water will 


furnish 520,400 horsepower, and this is all to 
There is another important point in the fact 
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water will compensate for the limited loss for the drainage canal 
which is to be allowed Chicago. In this connection it is to be 
added that the United States is to spend millions of dollars in 
compensation works in the Niagara and St. Clair Rivers. These 
works will, the say, furnish adequate protection for 
navigation all down the Great Lakes system to Montreal. 

So, Mr. President, Canada has by this treaty accomplished 
the hitherto unheard-of feat of eating its cake and keeping 
it, too. Moreover, both the United States and Canada, by 
authorizing this specific project by treaty, have demonstrated 
the complete hollowness of the clamor about watersheds as 
an obstacle to diversion at Chicago. 

To return to the question of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf proj- 
ect and its history, as far back as 1866, the year after the 
Civil War, Congress authorized an examination of the ques- 
tion of the feasibility of the construction of a waterway to 
connect Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. General Wilson, 
Chief of Army Engineers at that time, after elaborate in- 
vestigation, reported, in part, as follows: 

The Illinois River seems to have been especially designed by 
Nature as the lines by which the waters of Lake Michigan are to be 
connected with those of the Mississippi. A moment's considera- 
tion will show that at ro remote period the waters of the lake 
must have been carried off by these streams as well as by the 
St. Lawrence. 

Twenty years later, in 1887, the Chief of Engineers said 
in his annual report: 

The United States and the State of Illinois have long been com- 
mitted to the project of opening a water communication between 
the Mississippi River and the northern Lakes of capacity sufficient 
for the wants of commerce, and for the exigencies of our national 
defense. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, diversion of water at 
Chicago was actually begun as far back as 1848, with the 
opening of the old Illinois and Michigan Canal, which was 
constructed by the State of Illinois at the cost—enormous 
for that time—of six and a half million dollars. For nearly 
40 years this diversion has been taking place through the 
Drainage Canal, and for more than 10 years, under permits 
granted by the Secretary of War, 8,500 second-feet have been 
taken. Yet it is now proposed, after Congress has authorized 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf project, to cut this amount arbitrarily 
and forever by more than 80 percent. 

So far as the navigation of the new St. Lawrence seaway 
is concerned, it would not be interfered with by a diversion at 
Chicago even much greater than the 8,500 second-feet taken 
for the past 10 years. It is the testimony of highly com- 
petent authorities that the diversion of 10,000 second-feet 
lowers the level of the lake about 6 inches in a period of 
about 4 years, and that thereafter the diversion has no 
further effect in lowering the level. But this lowering of 
6 inches is of very little importance, since it is a fact easily 
demonstrable from the records of the War Department that 
due to differences in rainfall and melting snow at different 
times there is a variation of more than 4 feet over cycles of 
about 10 years in the level of the Lakes. Congress has 
recognized this fact by providing a system of compensating 
works which will raise the level of the Lakes about 18 inches 
as an aid to navigation in the lower cycles of this variation 
of lake levels. Indeed, General Pillsbury, Assistant Chief of 
Army Engineers, has testified that by properly constructed 
compensating works from thirty to forty thousand second- 
feet might be diverted without lowering lake levels or inter- 
fering with navigation. 

Thus for navigation purposes on the new seaway there 
need be no conflict of interest between the requirements of 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf and the St. Lawrence projects; but, 
of course, water which is diverted to provide for the navi- 
gation of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf project cannot be used to 
turn the wheels of Canadian power plants on the St. 
Lawrence. As a matter of fact, the Canadians themselves 
have never seriously contended either that they had a right 
to prevent diversion from Lake Michigan or that 10,000 
second-feet was an unreasonable diversion. More than a 
quarter of a century ago the International Waterway Com- 
mission, half the members of which were Canadians, in their 
report recognized the right of the United States to the 
diversion, but suggested that, as a matter of equity, a limit 
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of 10,000 second-feet be placed upon it, in view of the fact 
that that amount was entirely adequate for all purposes. 

Following the uniform course of the American Govern- 
ment on this matter, the American negotiators, in preparing 
the treaty of 1910, having to do with diversion of boundary 
waters, refused to include any mention of diversion from 
Lake Michigan, on the theory that it was an entirely Ameri- 
can lake. That great international lawyer and publicist, 
Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, boldly asserted and 
maintained the proposition that neither the term “ tribu- 
tary waters nor the term boundary waters could in any 
manner be held to include Lake Michigan, since it was 
wholly an American lake. 

Mr. Secretary Root, however, frankly stated that this 
diversion at Chicago had been considered by our commis- 
sioners—that is, by the American members of the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission—in agreeing that, as a mat- 
ter of comity and equity, Canada should be permitted to 
divert more water from Niagara Falls than is diverted by 
the United States, and this was in spite of the fact that two 
thirds of the watershed of Niagara Falls is in the United 
States and that two thirds of the water going over Niagara 
Falls originates in the United States. 

This new St. Lawrence Treaty, therefore, presents the 
amazing spectacle of the Canadian Government having once 
been fully compensated for a right which it did not have; 
that is, to interfere with diversion at Chicago, now seeking 
to retain that compensation and, at the same time, to with- 
draw from us the exercise of a right which could have been 
exercised originally without any whatever. Of course, this 
amazing diplomatic triumph has caused delight and exulta- 
tion in the Dominion of Canada. I do not wish to go into 
tedious detail or repetition, but, as illustrative of the gen- 
eral Canadian chorus of jubilation at the success of their 
negotiators, I wish to quote a few more brief extracts from 
the very frank and explicit analysis of the treaty in the 
Toronto Mail and Empire, to which I have heretofore re- 
ferred as a leading administration paper in the Dominion 
of Canada. I quote from this Canadian chant of triumph: 

On its face the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty signed at Wash- 
ington yesterday by Hon. W. D. Herridge and Colonel Stimson is 
more favorable to Canada than any previous arrangement ever 
made with the United States. It is more favorable than anyone 
outside a limited government circle could have hoped for. 

Mr. President, that statement in this great Canadian or- 
gan of public opinion is undeniably true, and pity it is, it is 
true. I quote again: 

Though executed at the American Capital, it concedes to this 
country practically all the conditions long insisted upon by the 
most jealous guardians of Canadian rights, Congress must ratify 
the instrument before Parliament is asked to do so. 

And there must be a reason for that provision, Mr. 
President. 

—.— cost of the undertaking is to be borne mainly by the United 


As a matter of fact, it is to be borne almost entirely by 
the United States, 

The Canadian two-stage plan in the international section is 
adopted in place of the United States single-stage plan. Cana- 
dian sovereignty over the works in Canadian waters is absolutely 
established. To this end there is a complete segregation of the 
properties on the two sides of the border, 


Then the article continues: 


Not only this, the United States abandons its ancient conten- 
tion that Lake Michigan is an American lake. That great body of 
water— 

Lying wholly within the boundaries of the United States, 
Mr. President, so this Canadian paper says— 

That great body of water has become forever, through this new 
treaty, an international body of water which belongs to the St. 
Lawrence watershed instead of to the Mississippi watershed. 

Naturally enough, Canadian opinion is happy in the 
acquisition of a right to this treaty, which was denied them 
after the War of 1812 and consistently ever since. 

The article continues: 


On the eve of the imperial conference the treaty announces 
the creation of a larger field and new facilities for empire trade. 
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Of course, Senators will remember and Americans will 
remember that the imperial conference was particularly 
called for the purpose of promoting trade between the various 
British Dominions and shutting the United States from their 
market. 

No feature of the treaty is more surprising or more satisfactory 
than the low cost to Canada at which the undertaking is to be 
carried out. If the cost of construction were to remain as low as 
it is today during the years of construction, the outlay by the 
Dominion Treasury might not amount to more than $25,000,000. 
The cost to the United States is placed at $243,661,000. Most of 
the construction work will be done in Canada. All of the con- 
struction work on the national section will, of course, be done 
here, but there is more than that. Though the United States is to 
provide the $54,718,000 for works situated on the Canadian side in 
the International Rapids section, Canadian engineers, Canadian 
labor, and Canadian materials are to be used. 

This is naturally and justifiably a matter of congratulation 
to patriotic Canadians to realize to how great an extent the 
Canadian depression is to be ended through exactions from 
American taxpayers. 

The Mail and Empire then goes on to analyze article 5 of 
the treaty as follows: 

Those who have been nervous about Canadian sovereignty should 
read article 5 of the treaty, which provides that each of the high 
contracting parties shall retain complete ownership of and com- 
plete legislative and administrative jurisdiction over all works 
lying on its own side of the international boundary, irrespective 
of the agency by which such works are constructed. Such works 
shall constitute a part of the territory and property of the coun- 
try in which they are situated. This proviso is deliberately in- 
serted to protect Canadian sovereignty over all structures lying on 
the Canadian side, even though these structures have been built 
with United States money. 


The provision of the treaty which permits Canadian dis- 
cretion in the diversion of water from the Great Lakes 
System, two thirds of whose watershed lies within the 
boundary of the United States, and at the same time re- 
stricts American development of economic waterways 
within the United States, naturally is a subject of jubilation 
to patriotic Canadians. A little later along in this enlight- 
ening Canadian story we find a song of triumph at the 
definite thwarting through this treaty, of the old, old proj- 
ect for a Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway. Whatever Ameri- 
cans may think of the effect of the proposed treaty on the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf project, Canadian opinion is clear. 

I quote again: 


As already noted, the treaty itself puts an end to Chicago’s am- 
bition to drain the Great Lakes for the benefit of a deep waterway 
to the Gulf of Mexico by way of the Mississippi Valley. It is the 
first time in history— 


That statement, Mr. President, is undeniably true. 


that the United States has agreed to place the abstraction of 
water from Lake Michigan under international control. This 
really means that Lake Michigan is admitted by the neighboring 
Republic— 


That is, the United States. 


to be an international waterway, like the other Great Lakes. 
Henceforth it belongs definitely by international agreement to the 
St. Lawrence Watershed and cannot be exploited for the increased 
benefit of the Mississippi Watershed. 


Mr. President, I said a little while ago that I wish I 
might have an opportunity to read the whole of this illumi- 
nating expression of opinion put out on behalf of the pre- 
dominant party in Canada, through its leading newspaper 
exponent, but since I cannot do this I can do no better than 
read the concluding paragraph of the article, in which it cal- 
culates from a Canadian viewpoint the policies which they 
are justly to acquire through the negotiations of this treaty. 
I quote again. 

The negotiation— 


And this is a party claim as well as a national claim, Mr. 
President, because this journal from which I am quoting is 
the recognized inside spokesman of the dominant party in 
Canada. 

The negotiations and the conclusion of the treaty illustrate the 
present government's belief in the future of Canada. They also 
illustrate the driving power of the Prime Minister and his 
capacity for getting big things done. 
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Many Americans who have read the treaty must mourn- 
fully agree with that conclusion. 
On the eve of the greatest empire conference the world has 


ever seen he has been able to announce this new Canadian and 
imperial arrangement with the United States. To Mr. Herridge— 


That is, the Canadian Minister in Washington— 
goes the main credit for the negotiation of the treaty. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator 
from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. OVERTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I ask if the Senator 
from Louisiana is about to address himself to the pending 
reservation of the committee? 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall address myself to the treaty and 
then to the reservation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. DIETERICH. In order to be clear on the parlia- 
mentary procedure I am now going to offer reservations sub- 
mitted by myself on February 9 and February 13, as amend- 
ments to the resolution of the Senator from Nevada, and 
give notice that I will briefly address myself to those reser- 
vations tomorrow. 

Mr. PITTMAN. A point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is a reservation pending. There 
cannot be two pending at the same time. However, there 
is nothing I can see to prevent the consideration of these 
reservations in order as they come after the committee 
reservation shall have been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the understanding 
of the Chair. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, within the limit of the 
time in which I may address myself to the pending treaty, I 
desire to confine my remarks mainly, if not exclusively, to 
one phase of it; that is, that stipulation of the treaty in 
reference to the diversion of water from Lake Michigan 
into the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway. $ 

It has been stated by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK], in the very able address he has just delivered, that 
the construction of a Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway is not a 
passing fancy, and that the energies and activities and 
moneys of this Nation and of the State of Illinois have been 
devoted to the consummation of that project for a long 
number of years. 

Mr, President, it may be interesting, and it may add to 
the literature of this debate, if the statement were made 
that the first time that a Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway was 
conceived was the first time when a representative of eivili- 
zation undertook to pass from the Great Lakes into the 
Mississippi River. It was in 1673 when first the eye of the 
white man observed the Great Lakes and observed the Mis- 
sissippi River. I shall quote a passage from volume 58 of 
the Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, page 105, de- 
scribing the voyage of Sieur Joliet and Father Marquette 
down the Great Lakes and into the Mississippi. This con- 
temporary chronicler speaks of— 

A very great and important advantage, which, perhaps, will 
hardly be believed. It is that we could go with facility to 
Florida in a bark, and by very easy navigation. It would only 
be necessary to make a canal, by cutting through but half a 
league of prairie, to pass from the foot of the Lake of Illinois to 
the River St. Louis. Here is the route that would be followed: 
The bark would be built on Lake Erie, which is near Lake On- 
tario; it would easily pass from Lake Erie to Lake Huron, whence 
it would enter Lake Illinois. At the end of that lake the canal 
or excavation of which I have spoken would be made, to gain a 
passage into the River St. Louis, which falls into the Mississippi. 
The bark, from there, would easily sail to the Gulf of Mexico. 

So the first time the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway was 
visioned was the first time that the eye of modern civiliza- 
tion looked upon the connection between the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi River. Since that time, up to the pres- 
ent, as has been frequently pointed out in the course of this 
debate, it has been the aspiration and the hope of those 
living in the Mississippi Valley and those otherwise inter- 
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ested that the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway should be com- 
pleted and put into practical operation. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] a few days ago 
met that issue and indicated that, in his opinion, it was a 
paramount issue in respect to this treaty, and he undertook 
to show that, according to the statement recently made by 
General Markham, Chief of Army Engineers, those who were 
interested in the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway need entertain 
no apprehension in respect to this treaty, and he took the 
position, quoting from a letter written to him by General 
Markham, that there was no necessity for any diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan into the Mississippi River in order 
to make the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway a commercially 
useful channel. 


Quoting from what General Markham said to him in that 
letter, he stated: 

It has never been the view of this Department that the diversion 
of water from the Great Lakes into the Chicago Drainage Canal 
is an essential factor in the present and future development of 
the interior waterways system formed by the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries. 


I entertain the very highest respect for General Markham, 
his ability as an engineer, and his integrity; but that state- 
ment made by General Markham is to be weighed and con- 
sidered in the light of the statements made in the reports 
from which he made that deduction. It is to be considered 
in the light of the testimony which has heretofore been 
given, as shown in this record, by other Chiefs of Army 
Engineers and by various expert engineers. 

In the year 1907, when the International Waterways Com- 
mission had under consideration the question of the amount 
of diversion necessary from Lake Michigan into the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf channel, they reported that, in their opinion, it 
would be proper that there should be a diversion of 10,000 
cubic feet per second. In 1921 Col. W. V. Judson, United 
States engineer, recommended a diversion of 17,500 cubic 
feet per second. In 1929 General Jadwin, Chief of Engi- 
neers, testified as to the propriety and necessity of a diver- 
sion of some 5,000 cubic feet per second. In 1930 Gen. Lytle 
Brown, Chief of Engineers, testified to the necessity of the 
diversion of 5,000 cubic feet per second. 

Mr. President, in the light of those statements we must 
conclude that it is necessary that there should be some 
diversion from Lake Michigan into the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
channel in order to make that waterway commercially navi- 
gable and commercially useful. Accepting the statement 
of General Markham as given to us by the Senator from 
Nevada, without being interpreted in the light of the re- 
ports upon which it was based, interpreting it at its face 
value, we must conclude that there is a considerable dis- 
crepancy and considerable diversity of opinion amongst the 
engineers who have considered this subject as to the quan- 
tity of diversion necessary. 

I wish to quote further from the testimony of General 
Brown as it appears on page 593 of the hearings. In 
answer to a question by Senator VANDENBERG, “ What is your 
present judgment as to the smallest flow of water that is 
necessary to develop a commercially useful waterway at 
this point? , referring to the diversion into the Chicago 
drainage canal, General Brown said: 

The indications are, with everything in view, that something 
like 5,000 feet per second should be held available for that purpose. 

On page 327 of another record, to which General Brown 
was testifying, he stated: 

Well, my idea of about what the Supreme Court took into 
consideration is based on the testimony that General Jadwin gave 
them, and General Jadwin’s testimony, as I remember, was based 
on Chicago Harbor only, and that was 1,500 cubic feet per second. 
We have got an entirely different proposition now than Chicago 


River only. We have got the waterway all the way from the Lakes 
to the Missippi River. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Locan in the chair). 
Does the junior Senator from Louisiana yield to his col- 
league? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. I wonder whether our friend the Senator 
from Nevada could not be found and asked to come into the 
Chamber, because he has made a statement on the floor of 
the Senate indicating that there is practically no question 
about this water diversion not being necessary, and in order 
to back up that view he has brought in the statement of a 
subordinate engineer, and apparently that is about the only 
engineer who could have made that kind of a statement, 
judging by what my colleague is reading, because the Chief 
of Engineers, and the Chief before him, both put themselves 
on record to the effect that it would be necessary to have at 
least 5,000 cubic feet per second. 

Mr. OVERTON. I should be very glad indeed were the 
Senator from Nevada here. 

Continuing, I call attention to this statement made by 
Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Army Engineers: 

I am of the opinion that at this time no definite figure on the 
amount of diversion necessary for navigation should be stated, 
and that future study of the completed waterway should be made 
to ascertain the quantity of water necessary for navigation. It is, 
therefore, recommended that any specified diversion be omitted 
from any authorized legislation. 

Mr. President, how much more time have I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator 
will expire 5 minutes after 1 o’clock on both the treaty and 
the reservations. 

Mr. OVERTON. I should like, had I the opportunity, to 
read from the reports that will be found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD submitted by the Senator from Nevada, and 
made by the different district engineers and by the division 
and other engineers who reviewed their reports, to show that 
it would be ill-advised at this time to undertake to place any 
limit upon the amount of diversion that ought to go out of 
Lake Michigan into the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway. I content 
myself with quoting from only one of these reports, which is 
the report of Col. George R. Spalding, of the Corps of 
Engineers, a division engineer. Colonel Spalding said: 

No one can predict with certainty the effect in 1939 rt. 
the reduction of diversion upon navigation below Lockport at any 
time prior to the completion of the sewage-treatment program. 
Sound procedure would be to carry out the full program of treat- 


ment-plant construction, reduce diversion as required by the 
Supreme Court decree, and— 


. What?— 


observe its effect. A period of not more than 2 years of observa- 
tion and study, after the completion of the treatment plants of 
the sanitary district of Chicago, and the full reduction of diver- 
sion to 1,500 cubic feet per second, should furnish conclusive data 
which will permit of positive determination whether any increase 
in diversion is necessary; and if so, by what amount, 


A period of approximately 2 years, says Colonel Spalding, 
and in that he is supported by the reports made by the other 
engineers, of observation and study should be made after 
these purification plants shall have been completed, and 
after 2 years of observation determination can be made as 
to what additional diversion may be necessary in order to 
purify the waters of the Chicago Harbor and in order to 
provide sufficient water for the navigation of the Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf waterway. 

With all the above— 


Says Colonel Spalding— 


I agree, but, in my opinion, it is desirable and necessary that the 
Chief of Engineers be authorized by law to direct such additional 
temporary diversions, not to be considered in the determination 
of the annual average, as may be necessary to flush pools and/or 
to maintain pool levels and as may not be inimical to Lakes 
navigation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the statement made by General 
Markham, predicated upon these reports, is to be inter- 
preted in the light of the reports which he was reviewing at 
the time he wrote the letter to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. President, I think it is wholly bootless and useless 
to stand upon the floor of the Senate and argue as to the 
quantity of diversion that may be necessary at the present 
time, or at any time within the next decade, in order to 
purify the waters in Chicago Harbor, in order to provide 
for pumping in its sewage plants, or in order to provide 
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what may be necessary for present navigation in the Lakes- 
to-Gulf waterway. 

It is sufficient to point out that, within the opinion of the 
engineers who have studied the question, it would be foolish, 
and, I may say, foolhardy, to undertake at this time to pre- 
scribe a definite quantity of diversion from Lake Michigan 
into this waterway, because it is a problem that can be 
settled only in the womb of time; it is a problem that can 
be settled only by actual experience; it is a matter that can 
be determined only after the Supreme Court decree shall 
have been put into effect, and after waiting for a period of 
years in observation of what will be the result. 

Mr. President, we are not dealing now with a proposed 
act of Congress. We are not proposing to enact a law pro- 
viding what may be a proper diversion from Lake Michigan. 
If that were the question before the Senate we might very 
well incorporate into an act of the legislature the decree of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. We might very 
well place any other limitation that in our judgment we 
thought proper, because if we were wrong, if experience 
should show that we were wrong, another Congress could 
repeal what we had done. But in the face of this uncer- 
tainty, in the face of the discrepancies in the opinion of 
the different engineers, in the face of their wholesome ad- 
vice that it would be unsound at the present time to under- 
take to fix any definite quantity of diversion from Lake 
Michigan, it is proposed not for a decade, not for 100 years, 
but for all time to come that we enter into a compact with 
another nation placing a definite, prescribed limit upon the 
quantity of diversion. It is proposed that we now under- 
take to prescribe the limit of the waters it may be neces- 
sary to divert, either for the purification of the Chicago 
River or in order to make a commercially useful naviga- 
ble waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf without any re- 
gard to future demands and future exigencies and future 
requirements. 

We are asked to make this sacrifice on the part of an all- 
American waterway, on the part of a transcontinental water- 
way, on the part of the most important waterway in the 
American Continent, and, I may say, in the world. 

What was the main purpose of the acquisition of the 
Louisiana Territory? Was it simply in order to acquire that 
vast domain, or did it have another purpose? 

Mr. Jefferson, who negotiated the treaty, declared in un- 
mistakable language that one of the main purposes in the 
acquisition of this Territory was in order to obtain “an 
uncontrolled navigation” and “an independent outlet“ for 
our commerce through acquiring the property and control of 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

In his third annual message to Congress on October 17, 
1803, Mr. Jefferson, as President of the United States, recom- 
mending the Louisiana Purchase, said: 

While the property and sovereignty of the Mississippi and its 
waters secure an independent outlet for the produce of the West- 
ern States and an uncontrolled navigation through their whole 
course, free from collision with other powers and the dangers to 
our peace from that source, the fertility of the country, its climate 
and extent, promise in due season important aids to our Tr 
an ample provision for our posterity, and a wide-spread field for 
the blessings of freedom and equal laws. 

It will be noted that Mr. Jefferson stressed, in rezommend- 
ing the Louisiana Purchase, that the Mississippi and its 
waters would become the property and under the sovereignty 
of the United States; that the Mississippi and its waters 
would provide an independent outlet for the produce of the 
Western States; and that we would enjoy an uncontrolled 
navigation through the whole course of that great stream 
and its waters; and that this uncontrolled navigation and 
this sovereignty would be free from collision with other pow- 
ers and dangers to our peace from that source. 

When the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] not long ago 
in discussing the treaty referred to what Senator Lodge and 
other statesmen who had served in this Chamber in times 
past had to say with reference to the danger of collision with 
a foreign power if we should enter into a treaty of this char- 
acter, under which we would not have an uncontrolled navi- 
gation and an independent outlet, but under which the sea- 
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way would be under the domination and under the control 
very largely, and in some parts exclusively, of a foreign 
nation, the Senator from Illinois could have cited as fur- 
ther authority for that contention the warning given by 
Mr. Jefferson that where a stream of vital importance is 
subject to dual control it is apt to bring us into collision 
with foreign powers and to offer constantly a menace to our 
peace and to our security. I now bring to the attention of 
the learned and eloquent Senator from Illinois that state- 
ment and that warning of Mr. Jefferson in his message to 
Congress in reference to the acquisition of the Louisiana 
Territory. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I be pardoned if I inter- 
rupt the Senator from Louisiana? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I merely desire to say that the able Senator 
from Louisiana has brought to my attention a document 
that I confide was unknown to me before. I thank him for 
his reference. I shall gladly avail myself of its contents. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, following that thought 
for a moment, this is the question with which we are con- 
fronted: Shall we enter into a treaty that undertakes to 
place a control upon the most important waterway of these 
United States? Shall we undertake to enter into a treaty 
that surrenders the absolute independence of that great 
waterway which Mr. Jefferson had in mind when he acquired 
the Mississippi River in effecting the Louisiana Purchase? 
Shall we undertake to surrender, to a limited extent, at 
least, sovereignty over another great water, Lake Michigan, 
belonging to the United States and within its control and 
within its jurisdiction and within its domain? And shall we 
do all this in order to embark upon a venture that will give 
us—what? Not an independent outlet for our commerce, 
as suggested by Mr. Jefferson, not an uncontrolled naviga- 
tion, not a stream that will not bring us into conflict with 
other powers and not be a menace to our peace and our 
security, but, on the contrary, to surrender our absolute 
control and dominion and sovereignty over an all-American 
waterway in order to enter into a pact with another nation 
that will be attended with all the evils that Mr. Jefferson 
prophesied in the statement he made to Congress in trans- 
mitting his message in reference to the Louisiana Purchase? 

Mr. President, I stated that I appeared in the interest of 
the Mississippi Valley and that I wished to discuss this ques- 
tion solely from the standpoint of the interests of the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf waterway. Much has been said in reference to 
the commerce of the Great Lakes and the commerce that 
would be carried through the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 
I wish to submit some figures and have them incorporated 
into the Recor in respect to the water-borne commerce on 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries. I take the figures 
from the Annual 1933 Report of the Chief of Engineers of 
the United States Army. 

In 1932 the net total pater horse tonnage on the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries was 38,563,515; and the value 
of that tonnage was $504,236,182. 

In 1932 the net total water-borne tonnage on the Missis- 
sippi from Minneapolis to New Orleans was 14,706, 343, of a 
value $329,320,620. 

In 1932 the net tons of water-borne imports into New 
Orleans were 1,938,698, of a value of $65,880,879. 

In 1932 the net tons of water-borne exports out of New 
Orleans were 1,766,183, of a value of $118,359,802. 

In 1932 the total net tons of water-borne commerce in 
and out of New Orleans were 10,491,084, valued at $448,- 
898,262. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Locan in the chair). 
The time of the Senator from Louisiana has expired. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the United States submit- 
ting nominations, which were referred to the appropriate 
committees, 
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(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXPENSES OF ADJUSTING CLAIMS WITH TURKISH REPUBLIC 
(H. Doc. NO. 283) 

As in legislative session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
5 on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed, 
as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the enclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing an appropria- 
tion in the sum of $90,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, for the expenses of representatives of the United 
States to meet at Istanbul, Turkey, with representatives of 
the Turkish Republic, for the purpose of examining the 
claims presented by either Government against the other, 
and for the expense of proceedings before an umpire if 
necessary. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, March 13, 1934. 

(Enclosure: Reports of the Secretary of State.) 

CLAIMS OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
(H. Doc. NO. 284) 

As in legislative session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed, 
as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I enclose herewith a report which the Secretary of State 
has addressed to mé in regard to claims of certain officers 
and employees of the Foreign Service of the United States 
for reimbursement of losses sustained by them by reason of 
catastrophes, war, and other causes, during or incident to 
their service in foreign countries. 

I recommend that an appropriation in the amount sug- 
gested by the Secretary of State be authorized in order to 
relieve these officers and employees of the Government of 
the burden these losses have occasioned. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tse Wuitz House, March 13, 1934. 


(Enclosures: Report of the Secretary of State, with en- 
closures.) 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, and in open 
executive session, resumed the consideration of Executive C 
(72d Cong., 2d sess.) , a treaty between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada for the completion of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway, signed on July 18, 1932. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, for generations men have 
dreamed of constructing a deep waterway between the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Great Lakes. That dream has now 
taken concrete form in the St. Lawrence navigation and 
power project as embodied in the treaty with Canada now 
before us for ratification. We are no longer dealing with a 
theory but instead with a particular plan, the merits of 
which have been the subject of long and deep-seated con- 
troversy. 

This stupendous undertaking is in no sense a Democratic 
Party issue. Its consideration was inaugurated under the 
Coolidge administration, and its leading official advocate 
since its inception has been Herbert Hoover. It is not an 
emergency measure. It is not an essential ingredient of the 
new deal except by adoption. 

In its consideration on its merits I readily concede that 
we should put the national interest above local interest. I 
do not charge that the proponents of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect. are actuated solely by considerations of the benefits 
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which they profess to believe will accrue to their particular 
area. Similarly I deplore the claim of the proponents that 
those who do not agree with them and who oppose the 
undertaking are actuated by local and by selfish considera- 
tions. 

New England, in large part, has believed that the St. 
Lawrence development would be detrimental to New England 
trade and commerce. It is hardly debatable that if the St. 
Lawrence waterway lived up to the claim now made for it, 
much commerce now enjoyed by the North Atlantic ports of 
our country would be diverted. I have stood ready to sub- 
ordinate local considerations to the larger good of the coun- 
try as a whole, had I been able to persuade myself that the 
ratification of this treaty and the execution of the vast 
enterprise therein provided for would be in fact of manifest 
national benefit. 

After earnest and conscientious consideration I have 
been unable to reach any such conclusion. Instead, I 
conclude that the benefits and advantages are more fancied 
than they are real and that the drawbacks and defects 
have been grossly minimized or ignored and that the project 
as now conceived, in the light of present-day actualities, is 
economically unsound and deserves to be characterized as 
the great delusion. 

Accordingly I am opposed to the ratification of the treaty, 
and shall so vote. 

The proposition which we have before us is twofold. It 
is a navigation project and a power project. Each presents 
fundamental questions of public policy and of economic 
justification, concerning which there is the widest difference 
of opinion. But certainly the power development alone can- 
not afford justification for the navigation project if the latter 
is unsound. 

It is entirely possible to be in favor of public development 
of hydroelectric power and, indeed, to be in favor of the 
particular power development herein proposed, and yet be 
opposed to the St. Lawrence project in its entirety, as is 
the junior Senator from New York. 

My personal view has been that the power aspects of the 
St. Lawrence development have been greatly overemphasized 
and that the public benefits have been considerably exag- 
gerated. Very serious questions have been raised as to 
whether the power can be disposed of in existing markets 
at a price sufficient to cover the cost of production and dis- 
tribution. These considerations, however, need not concern 
us, but are rather the concern of the State of New York, 
because by the terms of Joint Resolution 43, now before 
the Senate, New York State is to have title to all the power 
on the American side and in return the State undertakes 
to pay to the Federal Government the sum of $89,726,000 
as its share of the cost of the project. 

The benefits or otherwise of the water-power development, 
therefore, can neither justify the St. Lawrence project as 
a whole, if, as a whole, it is economically unsound, nor afford 
ground for its rejection, if the project in its major aspects 
as a great inland waterway is worthy. 

Incidentally, it is to be noted that the junior Senator 
from New York, who opposes the ratification of this treaty, 
but who is an ardent advocate of St. Lawrence power de- 
velopment, gives it as his opinion that the Canadian Govern- 
ment would assent to a reconsideration of the power project 
alone and that it would be entirely possible to work out an 
international agreement limited to power development. 

It is to the waterway aspect of the proposition that I pro- 
pose to address myself. Here, at once, we enter the realm 
of the most violent controversies as to what the total cost 
of the enterprise will be; as to what will be the character 
and extent of the commerce which will utilize the waterway; 
as to the extent of the reduction of transportation costs; 
as to the effect of such reduction on our export trade; as 
to the benefits to American agriculture; as to the effects 
upon existing transportation facilities; as to whether Canada 
or the United States will benefit more, or to what extent at 
the other’s expense; as to water diversion in Lake Michigan; 
as to effects on our Mississippi waterway program, and so 
on ad infinitum. 
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Let us consider first those matters upon which there can 
be no dispute. 

First, is the fact, that by reason of climatic conditions, the 
waterway will be impassable to navigation 5 months out 
of every year. Second, that the engineering plans now 
agreed upon, and upon which the cost estimates are based, 
provide for a channel of a depth of 27 feet; that such a 
depth excludes from the waterway the larger ocean-going 
vessels. 

Obviously, the two foregoing factors place certain in- 
escapable limitations upon the character of transoceanic 
shipping facilities which will utilize the waterway. 

The Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee; the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], says that 
according to the Interstate Commerce Commission 70 per- 
cent of the ocean-going tonnage of the world is at or below 
26-foot draft. I do not dispute that statement. But I 
suggest, nevertheless, that it is not a question of percentage, 
but rather the fact that the very large number of ocean 
vessels of the so-called first-class ” now operated by estab- 
lished ship lines would be automatically excluded from the 
waterway. 

Third, is the fact, and I believe it will be conceded by all 
fair-minded persons to be a fact, that railway traffic con- 
gestion alleged to have existed a decade ago has long since 
disappeared, and that as matters stand today existing 
rail facilities in the interior and shipping facilities at the 
seaboard are more than adequate for the movement of all 
of our freight. In other words, that we are not proposing to 
build the St. Lawrence waterway to provide facilities now 
lacking, but rather to supplant and supersede existing trans- 
portation facilities. 

Iam not arguing at the moment whether a shift of traffic 
from our own railroads and our own Atlantic coast ports 
to the St. Lawrence waterway is desirable or undesirable. I 
am merely pointing out that such a shift is an inherent 
factor in the waterways proposal. 

I am mindful of the argument of many of the proponents, 
that the St. Lawrence waterway will enormously reduce 
transportation costs from the interior to the seaboard and 
overseas; that such reduction will prove such a stimulus to 
trade and commerce; that it will expand so greatly as to 
multiply freight tonnage so that even though the water- 
way is crowded with ships, our present traffic facilities will 
suffer no loss but will, in fact, be the gainers. 

The Panama Canal is a favorite example to bolster this 
contention—the Canal was built and prospered, our country 
grew and prospered, our rail traffic increased, hence the 
Panama Canal helped the railroads rather than hurt them. 

This process of reasoning, so far as the Panama Canal is 
concerned, I regard as of dubious validity; but, in any event, 
inapplicable to the matter now before us. I am not decrying 
the Panama Canal, but merely expressing the view that with 
or without the Panama Canal our country during the past 
30 years was destined to go through an era of enormous 
expansion in agriculture and industry, in trade and com- 
merce. N 

I see no such expansion ahead for the next 30 years, either 
with or without the St. Lawrence waterway. We are emerg- 
ing from the depths of the depression. We are building a 
new economic and social order. We may achieve better dis- 
tribution of jobs and of wages and profits. But no one is 
contemplating doubling or trebling production, either in 
agriculture or in industry. Indeed, our leaders are counsel- 
ing that the way back to normalcy is to limit and to curtail 
production. Yet in the St. Lawrence waterway project we 
are proposing to create new and increased shipping facili- 
ties, when we expect to have less commodities to ship in the 
future than in the past. 

I hold no brief for the railroads. I am quite willing to 
subscribe to much that has been said in this Chamber in 
the course of this debate in censure of the short-sightedness 
and greed of railroad managers. But I do not share the con- 
viction expressed by the President, in his message to us— 


That the building of the St. Lawrence seaway will not injure 
the railroads or throw their employees out of work. 
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My own opinion is to the contrary. But, for myself, I 
should be willing to cast my vote for this project, even be- 
lieving that its consummation will be prejudicial to the rail- 
roads, if I were convinced that the seaway will prove to be 
the great boon for the entire Nation which is claimed for it. 

As I said earlier, in my own judgment this is a great 
delusion. 

Let me turn now to the question of cost. Let us be fair 
and concede that the cost cught to be a factor to be reckoned 
with in measuring the economic desirability of the enter- 
prise. 

I am mindful of the present trend of the times when it 
comes to questions of governmental expenditures for public 
works, that the cost is of trifling consequence if the project 
proposes to be economically and socially desirable, and that 
from the standpoint of priming the pump of business, the 
bigger the expenditure the better. We now deal as freely 
with a billion dollars as we once did with a million dollars. 

At a moment when the administration is trying to find 
new ventures into which to pour public funds as a means of 
recovery, and when Congress and the country applaud such 
a program, it may seem to be of small consequence what the 
cost of the St. Lawrence seaway may be, whether it be a 
quarter of a billion dollars or a half a billion or a billion. 
What does it matter? The Treasury will have no difficulty 
in floating bonds to provide the cash. The money will be 
spent for labor and materials. A dream of linking the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean will be realized. 

But for myself, I cannot so lightly pass over the question 
of the cost. If it is worth the price, let us pay the price, but 
not otherwise. 

When we pass the appropriation bills for the ordinary 
purposes of the Government we scrutinize every item and 
haggle over a few thousand dollars. On the plea of econ- 
omy and retrenchment we cut Government salaries 15 per- 
cent or 10 percent. We slash veterans’ compensations. We 
refuse to cash the bonus certificates. But for public works 
the sky is the limit. We cannot know whether the St. 
Lawrence project is worth the price unless we know what the 
price is. 

We have some cost estimates made by the Joint Board of 
Engineers. In round figures they assign $272,000,000 as the 
share of the cost of the project which the United States will 
be called upon to pay. In this total are some items already 
done and paid for with respect to lake channels. Approxi- 
mately $14,000,000 has already been so spent, which, if de- 
ducted from the $272,000,000, leaves $258,000,000 as the pros- 
pective future cost so far as the United States is concerned. 
I shall not dispute these estimates. There is every reason 
to suppose that they are as accurate as is ever possible in 
an undertaking of this character. 

But this much may be said: That engineering estimates on 
waterways projects have almost invariably been wide of the 
mark. Actual costs have usually vastly exceeded the esti- 
mates. The junior Senator from New York, in his very able 
and penetrating report in opposition to the treaty, has as- 
sembled some arresting examples on this score. He points 
out that in the case of the Chicago Drainage Canal; the 
estimate was sixteen million and the cost fifty-three million. 
The Suez Canal cost eighty million instead of thirty million. 
The first estimate for the Welland Canal was forty million. 
The estimate in 1926 of the Joint Board of Engineers was one 
hundred and fourteen million, the actual cost one hundred 
and twenty-eight million. 

In the light of such past experience, what assurance can 
there be that the cost to our Federal Treasury and to our 
taxpayers will be only a paltry quarter of a billion dollars? 
The answer, it seems to me, is that there can be no such 
assurance, 

I am aware also, that by deducting from the cost of the 
project the $89,000,000 proposed to be paid out of the treas- 
ury of the State of New York to the Treasury of the United 
States, the assumed net cost to the Federal Government is 
reduced by this sum and is stated to be in round figures 
$182,000,000. 
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There are, however, many elements of cost, if one is to 
arrive at the true total cost of the project, for which no 
estimate is included but which are none the less real and 
inescapable. 

Eight years at least will elapse between the commencement 
of the expenditures and the opening of the waterway to 
service. It may be longer than that. For 8 years, at least, 
there will be no return on the investment. Meantime, the 
Public Treasury is paying interest to someone on the money 
borrowed and expended. When we begin to deal with sev- 
eral hundred millions of dollars over a term of several years, 
the interest item is a sizeable sum—two or three or four 
million dollars per hundred million per year, according to 
the rate. Senator Wacner figures the interest item, prior 
to the opening of the seaway, as $40,000,000. Call it $25,- 
000,000 if you prefer. Even so, it is the price of two hundred 
and fifty $100,000 post offices, 

Harbor improvements and port development of the lake 
cities is another item, and a very large item, which has 
been entirely left out of the reckoning. I shall be glad to 
be corrected if I am in error, but my information is that 
none of the lake cities have harbor facilities and terminal 
facilities today adequate to the character and volume of 
ocean-going ships which this seaway project envisages. 

In the light of our past history, we may properly antici- 
pate friendly rivalry between the lake cities to outdo one 
another in their plans for deep harbors, for breakwaters, for 
docks, for piers, and all the other appurtenances of a sea- 
port. And all out of the Public Treasury, Federal or local. 

What shall we say as to this element of the cost of this 
new traffic artery from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic— 
$10,000,000 per port, or twenty million or thirty million? 
This is no flight of fancy. It is a very real part of the 
expenditures upon which we embark once we start this great 
project. 

Let us not deceive either ourselves or deceive the country 
as to the financial side of the enterprise. If and when this 
project is carried to its final conclusion, the aggregate costs 
to our own country and our citizens in one way or another, 
will be nearer $500,000,000 than two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion; and, for myself, I am inclined to accept the view of 
those who say the cost will exceed five hundred million. 
Bear in mind that I am leaving entirely out of the reckon- 
ing the costs to be borne by Canada, which run into other 
hundreds of millions of Canadian dollars. 

Once upon a time there was a popular notion that the 
power development, the by-product of the seaway, was going 
to support the navigation costs; that the revenues from the 
power would, in the final analysis, pay not only for the 
power, but pay the capital costs of the whole project. 

If there was any validity to such a theory, it is now 
entirely destroyed by reason of the impending deal between 
the Federal Government and the State of New York whereby 
the State, upon the completion of the power project, pur- 
chases it in its entirety from the Federal Government for 
$89,000,000. That sum will reimburse the Government for 
that portion of the original construction cost assigned to 
power. Aiter that payment it will leave the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the seaway minus hydroelectric power, and 
with a total investment, whatever that total may be, minus 
$89,000,000. 

It is going to cost something to operate the St. Lawrence 
seaway. Operation of the Panama Canal last year cost 
$10,000,000. The St. Lawrence will have more mileage, more 
harbors, winter ice to contend with, and 16 or 17 locks as 
compared with 6 at Panama. Is $12,000,000 too high 
an estimate of annual operating cost? I think not. The 
United States and Canada will each pay one half. So 
American taxpayers must assume a charge for operation of 
the waterway of not less than $6,000,000 per year in per- 
petuity. 

But that is the least of it. What about the capital in- 
vestment? When we borrow the money we pay interest on 
it. Are we to charge against the seaway the interest on the 
investment? Are we to charge depreciation and for a sink- 
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ing fund to amortize the cost? Is it to be a self-liquidating 
enterprise, about which it is now so popular to talk, or is 
the cost to be charged up to the general welfare as a bounty 
to our inland empire? 

I know the answer of the proponents of the project to this 
aspect of the matter. It is that the Board of Army Engi- 
neers has calculated the cost of operation and maintenance, 
and of interest and amortization in 50 years, and that the 
engineers fix the figure at $9,300,000 as the total annual cost. 

The fallacy of this calculation, in my view of the matter, 
lies in the fact that these calculations are based on an 
assumed net cost of less than $200,000,000, whereas our ac- 
tual total expenditures will be double, perhaps treble, this 
amount. 

There are no toll bridges on the high seas, no rights-of- 
way to buy and maintain, no tracks to lay, no switches to 
operate. It is perfectly easy to understand, therefore, why 
ocean transportation, mile for mile and ton for ton costs 
less than rail transportation. As it is visualized by the 
proponents of the St. Lawrence project, we are to construct 
a seaway which will permit the passage of ocean vessels 
from across the seas to the ports on our inland lakes and to 
give them this inland passage free of charge. Any school- 
boy can comprehend that the transportation cost from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence to Duluth can be less and ought 
to be less than the cost of a combination water and rail 
transportation from Duluth to Buffalo to Boston. 

Let us recognize, however, that we are proposing a large 
subsidy. Let us recognize that if we assessed against every 
ton of freight which traverses the St. Lawrence seaway its 
pro rata share of cost and upkeep, then, mile for mile and 
ton for ton this transportation cost would equal, if not ex- 
ceed, the transportation costs over existing routes and exist- 
ing facilities from the interior to the seaboard. 

Who will benefit by this subsidy? It is easy to talk in 
glowing generalities about the economic and transportation 
needs of a vast area. It is easy to theorize about what 5 
cents or 6 cents or 7 cents per bushel of wheat in lowered 
transportation cost means in dollars to the wheat grower, 
assuming that he retains this extra price advantage. 

The proponents of this project conjure visions of a great 
revival in export trade, not only in grains, but in other 
commodities, as a consequence of the physical ability of a 
ship not over 26-foot draft to move under its own power 
from the Seven Seas of the world to our cities on the Great 
Lakes. 

I am unable to perceive any reality in such visions under 
present-day conditions in the world or for as far ahead as 
we can project the future. It seems to me perfectly appar- 
ent that our foreign trade in grains, or in any other com- 
modity, is dependent upon a variety of factors in world 
affairs, many of them entirely beyond our control, and most 
of them of so fundamental a character that a trivial variation 
in transportation costs will not have the slightest appreciable 
effect. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to review and to 
analyze the mass of data relating to the potential volume of 
American freight tonnage which may be expected to utilize 
the St. Lawrence seaway, if it be built. Many hypotheses 
have been advanced by a wide variety of expert calculators 
who have reached widely divergent conclusions. It is perti- 
nent to point out, however, that the estimates usually cited 
by the proponents, as evidencing a prospective large volume 
of traffic, are of predepression vintage at a time when our 
trade and commerce, domestic and foreign, was not only 
booming and at its near peak but when the prevailing 
assumption was that we were nowhere near the top. Fur- 
thermore, many of the estimates dealt with total available 
traffic without reference to how much or how little of it 
would be transferred from other existing transportation 
routes and facilities to the St. Lawrence route. 

To quote the tonnage figures employed in these estimates 
as if they were definite and authoritative calculations of the 
actual St. Lawrence seaway traffic is utterly misleading in 
the light of present-day conditions. 
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I commend to the attenticn of every Senator who ap- 
proaches this question with an open mind, the concise and 
penetrating analysis of the traffic aspect contained in the 
minority report of the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner]. I am quite prepared to reach the same conclu- 
sion that he does, that the total movement of United States 
trade on the route would amount to not more than 
5,500,000 tons in normal times; very much less than that, of 
course, under present conditions when the export grain 
trade is at such low ebb. 

I am mindful of the fact that, if I contend that the final 
consequence of the matter will be that the American tax- 
payers, through their shouldering of the capital costs of 
the project, are thereby to contribute $5 per ton, year in 
and year out, toward the movement of every ton of United 
States freight on the St. Lawrence seaway, it will be argued 
that I have overlooked the indirect benefits which will accrue 
if the St. Lawrence seaway serves to reduce transportation 
costs of all tonnage over all routes. 

I have not overlooked that aspect of the question, but I 
am exceedingly skeptical as to whether any such general 
lowering of transportation costs would thereby result. 

If existing transportation costs are excessive, there are 
ample remedies at hand to reduce them without spending a 
half a billion dollars to create a birch rod for that purpose. 
Every medium of transport in this country is today exerting 
itself as never before to obtain freight. There is not enough 
freight to support existing transport facilities at any rate, 
high or low. Why should we spend Government funds in 
huge amounts to add to the surplus of transport facilities 
when we are denouncing the short-sightedness of private 
business for their capital outlays in creating excess-produc- 
tion facilities? 

We are advised by the President that in his opinion, if 
we do not build the St. Lawrence seaway in conjunction with 
Canada, the latter will ultimately complete a ship channel 
between the Lakes and Montreal entirely in Canadian terri- 
tory on her own account and at her own expense. 

I am unable to view that possibility as in the nature of 
a national calamity to the United States. Canadian trade 
and commerce will benefit much or little by a waterway 
from the Lakes to the sea, but how much or how little will 
not depend on whether the seaway is national or interna- 
tional, whether we pay for half of it or pay for none of it. 

If Canada elected to close her waterway to our com- 
merce—a most unlikely supposition—we would still have 
every transport facility we already possess; and they are 
ample. If our commerce were admitted to her waterway, 
even if we were charged something for the privilege, we 
would have escaped perhaps half a billion dollars of capital 
expenditures. The fact of the matter is that Canada has 
offered every inducement within her power to divert our 
export shipments from our own North Atlantic ports to 
Montreal, and is apt to continue to do so whether the sea- 
way be international or wholly Canadian. 

Bear in mind, also, that the St. Lawrence project as now 
conceived is of our seeking rather than Canada’s seek- 
ing; that Canada has not ratified the treaty—declines to 
consider the treaty unless and until we ratify it. And there 
can be no explicit assurance that Canada will ever ratify it. 

I have said nothing about an aspect of this treaty which 
agitates the Senator from Illinois and some others, whose 
constituencies are immediately concerned with the question 
of diversion of water from Lake Michigan. I have not un- 
dertaken to reach any conclusion on the water-diversion 
issue. It was unnecessary for me to do so by reason of the 
fact that I am opposed to the project for other and more 
fundamental considerations. Nor do I fear that this sea- 
Way exposes us to a foreign invasion by armed armadas. 

I am opposed to the St. Lawrence project and to the rati- 
fication of this treaty because I conclude that the claimed 
benefits to our own trade and commerce are largely mythi- 
cal, and I can find no justification for a stupendous ex- 
penditure of public funds in an enterprise of such dubious 
economic value. 
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The project is a heritage of the profligate past when we 
were dazzled by visions of limitless expansion of our trade 
and commerce, domestic and foreign, and when we dreamed 
of perpetual prosperity with a capital P. Examined in the 
sober realities of the present day, it is both unnecessary 
and imprudent. 

I regret to differ from the President on this question, but 
I feel constrained to do so. 

I believe that the Senate should withhold its sanction of 
the treaty. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., DEPARTMENTS 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on March 10 the Senate 
passed House bill 7513, the State, Justice, Commerce, and 
Labor appropriation bill for 1935. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, ask for a conference with the 
House thereon, and that the Chair appoint conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is the motion made in leg- 
islative session? 

Mr. McKELLAR, As in legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ertcxson in the chair). 
hing question is on the motion of the Senator from Tennes- 


he motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer 
appointed Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. Russert, Mr. Pirrman, Mr. 
Hare, and Mr. Nxx conferees on the part of the Senate. 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, and in open 
executive session, resumed the consideration of Executive 
C (72d Cong., 2d sess.), a treaty between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada for the completion of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway, signed on July 18, 1932. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I have listened during sev- 
eral weeks to the arguments advanced for and against the 
ratification of this treaty. I believe those who have argued 
against its ratification have done more to convince me that 
I should vote for it than those who have argued for it. 

The Senators who oppose the treaty are of outstanding 
ability. They have made great research. Their investiga- 
tions have gone far afield. Their arguments have been 
presented to this body and to the American people, but I 
am constrained to say that they are not convincing. If no 
other arguments can be presented—and I know they cannot, 
or these able and distinguished Senators would have pre- 
sented them—I am quite sure there is every reason why we 
should ratify the treaty and almost no reason why we should 
not do so. 

The opponents of the treaty base their opposition on tech- 
nical matters, on small things. They find that Canada 
probably will use more labor of Canadian extraction than we 
think it should, or that perhaps Canada will furnish more 
material than some of the opponents of the treaty think it 
should furnish. Questions such as that are of almost no 
importance when it comes to the consideration of one of the 
greatest improvements of all ages. 

It has always been considered by every nation that sea- 
coast was of great importance to it. The greater the seacoast, 
the greater the nation. Wars have been fought in every 
age by nations seeking an outlet to the sea. Wherever there 
is seacoast, great cities grow up; industries are developed: 
business is increased; and, as I see it, if this treaty shall 
be ratified there will be many great seacoast cities that 
never can exist or develop if it shall not be ratified. 

Wherever we have industry we have work, and where we 
have work we have purchasing power, and when we have 
purchasing power widely distributed we have prosperity. 

There is another, as it seems to me, convincing reason 
why we ought to ratify this treaty which has not been 
greatly discussed. I am somewhat surprised at the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], who is always making 
speeches to this body about the distribution of wealth. 
Wealth has been concentrated in the more populous dis- 
tricts of the East because of the fact that they have con- 
trol of commeree by reason of their location on the sea. 
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I do not know of anything that would distribute popula- 
tion and wealth and industry more widely than the con- 
struction of the great St. Lawrence seaway. Instead of 
those who invest in industry being forced to go to the great 
cities of New York or Boston in order to find a place where 
they may advantageously start a business, they could do so 
in Duluth or in any of the other towns, now small, which 
surround the Great Lakes. Instead of everything going 
through a few of the ports on the Atlantic seaboard, we 
would have business developing on a coast 3,000 miles in 
length. 

It seems to me that those who oppose the ratification of 
the pending treaty are very much in the attitude of a visitor 
who might view the great painting of Leonardo da Vinci, 
The Last Supper. He looks upon it and finds that perhaps 
there is a wrinkle in the coat sleeve of Peter, or that perhaps 
Judas Iscariot has one more eyebrow over one eye than he 
has over the other, or that there is some little dot or speck 
in the countenance of one of the Twelve Apostles, and be- 
cause he finds these few things, which he thinks are defects, 
he at once condemns that great painting and says that it 
ought to be discarded because there are imperfections in it. 

We find the same attitude on the part of those who oppose 
the treaty. They advance one small reason and another 
small reason; but when we analyze them all we find there 
is but one reason, and that is selfishness, a failure to take a 
national view, to attempt to do that which will be for the 
best interests of all the people throughout the entire United 
States. 

I know that we are prone to look at our own homes and 
our own States, and we seek to secure for them that to 
which they are not justly entitled, perhaps, and in doing 
so we leave uncared for many of the great regions of the 
United States which are justly entitled to our consideration. 

I believe that the Senate of the United States ought to 
take a national view of all questions which may arise. I 
can well understand why the cities of the East may oppose 
this treaty; it would take from them, perhaps, something 
they already have; but, in my judgment, it would develop 
even a greater business. As was said by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska yesterday, we may have some 
changes in industry or in transportation, but they will all 
adjust themselves; and I am persuaded that in the end we 
will have greater industry and more transportation than we 
have ever had in the past. When the railroads, looking at 
the proposal in a short-sighted manner, as it seems to me, 
contend that they will lose business, I think they are wholly 
wrong, as they nearly always have been about all public 
questions which concern their interest. It seems to me that, 
instead of the railroad companies being greatly harmed, the 
new business which will be developed about the Lakes will 
make for more transportation and that they will be better off. 

Mr. President, I am very greatly impressed with the sug- 
gestions made by the Senator from Nebraska yesterday when 
he said those States on the Western plains have helped us 
in many of our great national enterprises, and yet some of 
us are, so it seems, turning a deaf ear to their demands at 
this time. 

I desire to call attention briefly to another phase of this 
matter. In his message to the Senate the President set at 
rest most of the “local fears of economic harm to special 
localities or to special interests” which, as he correctly 
stated, have been “ grossly exaggerated” in the considera- 
tion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project. Let me say 
here that since this project has been under consideration, I 
believe there have been 5 Presidents of the United States, 
beginning with Mr. Wilson and ending with Mr. Roosevelt. 
Every one of those Presidents, 2 of them Democrats and 
3 of them Republicans, has done all within his power to 
further agreement on and the ratification of this treaty. 
But we are told by some Senators that those Presidents 
were mistaken, that the Army engineers were mistaken and 
that only those who argue for the treaty here have suffi- 
cient wisdom to advise the American people what ought to 
be done about this question. 

The President in his message called attention to the fact 
that Canada can complete the seaway on her own side of 
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the international boundary, if the United States refuses to 
cooperate in the project by ratification of the pending 
treaty. This, in my judgment, constitutes a graver danger 
to American interests than any of the imaginary fears 
which have been conjured up in this debate in an attempt 
to defeat the President’s policy. 

The President has clearly stated the condition that actu- 
ally exists in respect to the St. Lawrence River, as follows: 

Canada and the United States are possessed of a natural flow 
of water from near the center of the continent to the ocean—a 
flow which throughout the greater part of its length is today 
available for navigation by large-size vessels. A system of locks 
at the eastern end of Lake Superior, a dredged channel between 
Lake Huron and Lake Erie and another series of great locks be- 
tween Lake Erie and Lake Ontario provide free and adequate navi- 
gation to a point well down the St. Lawrence River, From there 
a series of three rapids, all of them within a distance of 120 miles, 
now impede navigation by ocean-going vessels, but a Canadian 
canal already provides facilities for smaller ships. This Canadian 
canal now is used substantially up to its capacity. 

Two of the three rapids are wholly in Canadian territory; the 
other is in the so-called “international” section. A great power 
development at the Beauharnois Rapids in Canada is already near- 
ing completion and locks for ocean-going ships have been planned 
for and could readily be built at a low cost as part of the plan. 
This means that only two additional series of locks are required 
for a complete and continuous seaway from Duluth to salt water. 
I call your attention to the simple fact that Canada alone can, if 
desired, build locks at the Lachine Rapids and at the international 
sector and thus provide a seaway wholly within Canadian control 
without treaty participation by the United States. This, however, 
would be a reversal of the policy of cooperation which the United 
States and Canada have continuously maintained for generations. 

I want to make it very clear that this great international highway 
for shipping is without any question going to be completed in the 
near future and that this completion should be carried out by 
both nations instead of by one. 


In the debate on March 12 the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
Ciark] indicated that the President was referring to an all- 
Canadian route from Georgian Bay through the Ottawa 
River to the St. Lawrence. This is not the fact, as a care- 
ful reading of the message will disclose. On the contrary, 
the President made specific reference to the possibility that 
Canada might build locks at the Lachine Rapids and at 
the international sector” in the St. Lawrence River itself, 
and “thus provide a seaway wholly within Canadian 
control.” 

Senators opposing the treaty overlook the fact that a 
waterway 2,350 miles long already exists from Duluth-Supe- 
rior at the western end of the Great Lakes through Lake 
Ontario to Prescott, Ontario, with a minimum depth of 21 
feet. Between Prescott, Ontario, and the city of Montreal, 
on the St. Lawrence River, there are now 47 miles of 14-foot 
canals, all of them located on the Canadian side of the inter- 
national boundary in the St. Lawrence River. These canals 
have been built at Canadian expense around the series of 
three rapids above the city of Montreal, which will remain 
the head of navigation on the St. Lawrence River if this 
treaty is rejected. From Montreal to the Atlantic Ocean, a 
distance of 1,000 miles, through the St. Lawrence River and 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Canada has already provided a 
30-foot channel, with an expenditure of millions, for which 
she does not receive a dollar of credit in the terms of this 
treaty. 

The 14-foot Canadian canals above Montreal have an 
annual tonnage of seven or eight million tons, and even 
in this time of depression have virtually reached their capac- 
ity. By deepening the canals and providing additional locks 
Canada can unquestionably provide a seaway as completely 
under her control at the Fourth Welland Canal around 
Niagara Falls, which the Dominion recently completed at a 
cost of $128,000,000. 

It is therefore evident that the pending treaty offers the 
United States an opportunity to share in a great cooperative 
enterprise with a friendly neighboring nation which will be 
sacrificed if the treaty is rejected. The result would in- 
evitably be that while Canada utilized to the full a great 
natural resource which should be of equal advantage to 
Canada and the United States, this country, by a narrow, 
selfish, and grasping policy, would be forever excluded from 
the equal benefits the use of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system should insure to our people, 
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Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. LOGAN. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. With no desire to interrupt the discussion 
of the Senator, and conscious, as I am, of his superior learn- 
ing, both as to law and as to domestic policy, I ask him, 
assuming that Canada should find it agreeable to cut this 
waterway as a distinctive Canadian waterway, own and 
control it as a Canadian waterway, where does my friend 
find any obstruction in America doing likewise with her 
waters, cutting a distinctive American waterway right 
through her. country on to the sea? Where is the disad- 
vantage in both waterways existing, may I ask the able 
Senator? 

Mr. LOGAN. I think it would be exceedingly unwise, 
when we have an opportunity to have some control over 
this seaway in Canada, for us to throw away that oppor- 
tunity and say that this canal may be built by Canada 
and controlled by Canada, and if we want to get to the sea, 
we will have to build some other seaway. It seems to me it 
would be uneconomical if we should say, when we can come 
in and jointly build a great seaway and jointly have some 
control over it, that we will abandon that opportunity, and 
attempt to build a seaway through some part of the United 
States. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the able Senator, if he will allow 
me to interrupt him, why it would not be equally just for us 
to ask Canada to join with us in building the canal through 
American territory, and where it connects with Canada or 
Canadian waters at any point, why not come in with us and 
join with us? Is there not the same privilege awarded 
Canada in joining us as is assumed to be awarded America 
in joining Canada? 

Mr. LOGAN. That is not what is provided by the treaty. 

Mr. LEWIS. That is correct. 

Mr. LOGAN. The treaty has been worked out in the 
minds of the American statesmen, upon the recommenda- 
tions of the engineers of the United States and Canada, 
and they have determined that the route we are discussing 
is the best route, and that this is the best way possible to 
utilize the advantages that may come from a seaway from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then does the able Senator feel that there 
would be an economic disadvantage to have the canal cut 
through Canada, or does he think a saving in expense could 
be effected by joining Canada rather than having one cut 
through America? 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not mean to say that. I think the 
expense is not worthy of consideration when we are con- 
sidering a matter of the construction of something which will 
endure throughout the ages. I do not think the matter of 
expense is of very great importance. I do not know why 
those who have been working on this project for the past 
15 or 20 years, or whatever the time may be, all agree that 
the St. Lawrence River should be utilized, and that it affords 
the best route for a waterway of this kind; I do not know 
why they reached that conclusion; but all the great engi- 
neers, all our great statesmen, all except those Senators of 
the United States who oppose the treaty, have reached the 
conclusion that this was the best thing to do. And to my 
mind, after all the study that has been given to the project 
throughout the years, when a conclusion has been deliber- 
ately reached by such men as those who have considered it, 
their conclusions ought to have some weight with us; at 
least their conclusions have some weight with me, because 
they are wiser than I. 

It should not be fogotten that the two largest cities of 
Canada, Montreal and Quebec, already possess the advan- 
tage of being located on deep water with harbors giving 
access to the ocean-going vessels of the world. When the 
bottle-neck obstruction in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River is removed, Montreal will cease to 
be the head of navigation on the St. Lawrence River; and 
great American cities, including Chicago, Milwaukee, Du- 
luth, Toledo, Cleveland, and Detroit, will become seaports 
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with the same direct access to the ocean which Quebec and 
Montreal today enjoy. 

The ratification of the treaty will insure the right of 
American cities such as these to ship their products in 
American bottoms in the coastwise trade to our ports on 
the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts and to the markets 
of the world without the payment of tolls and with equal 
rights of navigation guaranteed in perpetuity. 

If this treaty is rejected, on the other hand, our Amer- 
ican ports on the Great Lakes will either be deprived of 
access to the ocean for many years to come or, as the 
President has stated, they will be compelled to ship their 
products through a waterway controlled by Canada sub- 
ject to tolls and other regulations prescribed by the 
Dominion Government. 

The President has likewise clearly shown in his message 
that if the treaty is rejected Canada can develop her rich 
resources of waterpower on the St. Lawrence River lying 
wholly within Canadian territory without a treaty with the 
United States. 

In his message the President states: 

This river is a source of incomparably cheap power located in 
proximity to a great industrial and rural market and within 
tran mission distance of millions of domestic consumers. 

The Legislature of the State of New York by unanimous vote 
set up the necessary State machinery during my term as Gover- 
nor of New York, and the State stands ready to cooperate with 
the Federal Government in the distribution of power (from the 
International Rapids section) in accordance with what I believe 
is today a definite national policy. 

Power in the international sector of the St. Lawrence cannot 
be developed without a treaty between the United States and 
Canada. On the other hand, Canada can develop a huge block 
of new power at the other two rapids which lie wholly within 
Canadian territory. Here again, as in the case of navigation, it 
is better in every way that we should maintain the historic 
principle of accord with Canada in the mutual development of the 
two nations. 


Much confusion has been thrown about the question of 
the development of water power on the St. Lawrence River 
during this debate. 

It has been stated again and again by Senators opposed to 
the President’s plan that under the treaty Canada will 
develop 4,000,000 horsepower, or 80 percent of the total, 
while the United States will receive but 1,000,000 horsepower, 
or 20 percent. There is no foundation whatever for this 
statement. A mere glance at the map demonstrates its 
falsity. 

The pending treaty covers only the development of the 
2,000,000 horsepower available in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River, and of this Canada re- 
ceives half and the United States receives half. The treaty 
does not involve the United States in any expenditure for 
power developments in those sections of the river located 
below the International Rapids section in wholly Canadian 
territory. One of these, the Soulanges Rapids section, is 
already under development by Canadian private interests. 
The other, the Lachine Rapids section, can likewise be de- 
veloped by Canada without the consent of the United States, 
since it also lies wholly within Canadian territory. 

To say that this treaty has anything to do with the de- 
velopment of the 4,000,000 horsepower Canada has available 
in the Soulanges Rapids and the Lachine Rapids is as ridicu- 
lous as to contend that the United States should have en- 
tered into a treaty with a foreign government before under- 
taking the power development at Muscle Shoals. 

On the other hand, it is equally evident that neither 
Canada nor the United States can develop the 2,000,000 
horsepower in the International Rapids section of the river 
without an international agreement. This section of 120 
miles of the St. Lawrence River divides the Province of 
Ontario from the State of New York. This stretch of the 
river is traversed throughout its length by the international 
boundary which divides Canada from the United States. 
Each Nation controls the waters of the river to this bound- 
ary line, but neither Nation can build a dam that crosses 
this line without the consent of the other, 
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Until some of the opponents of this treaty can devise a 
method of developing water power from a dam built halfway 
across a river it will remain impossible for the United States 
to take advantage of the use of 1,000,000 horsepower of 
electricity which is now running to waste on the St. 
Lawrence. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I have been very much in- 
terested in the development of inland waterways, and the 
people of the great Middle West and Northwest feel that the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway will be of great benefit 
to them in the way of reducing their freight rates. 

I am also strongly in favor of the development of the 
Mississippi Waterway. A few years ago I introduced a bill 
in the Senate which made provision for carrying out a 
plan that was suggested at that time by a very prominent 
engineer, the late Carroll L. Riker, for a deep waterway 
and flood control for the Mississippi River Valley, and I 
am very strongly convinced that it is the best bill that so 
far has been proposed for Mississippi flood control and a 
deep waterway. 

The Senator from Missouri a short time ago mentioned a 
project that had been proposed in North Dakota for di- 
version of water from the Missouri River. That project is 
not of the same type as the project by which it is proposed 
to divert water from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River. 
All we in North Dakota propose is to put a retention dam 
in the Missouri River and take the excess flood waters and 
divert them into our lakes and streams which are now 
drying up because of the continued lack of rainfall and dry 
seasons. By this means we will use the excess flood water 
to restore the lakes and streams to their former levels, 
especially in the eastern part of the State. All we ask is to 
take the excess flood waters, that otherwise go down the 
river and often do a great deal of damage, all the way from 
North Dakota down to the Gulf of Mexico. We hope this 
diversion plan may be adopted as a part of a fiood-control 
and navigation project and for the conservation of water in 
North Dakota. It will mean a great deal to North Dakota, 
and we believe that we have good ground for asking for 
it; we hope that it may ultimately come; and we believe it 
will come. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, where is that improvement 
located? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I have only a limited time, 
and I should rather have the Senator wait until I shall have 
completed my statement before he asks me any questions. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I merely wished to ask the 
Senator where is the project he referred to located? In 
what part of North Dakota? 

Mr. FRAZIER. In the northwestern part of the State, on 
the Missouri River. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am seeking information. 
I do not desire to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. FRAZIER. After the Panama Canal was completed 
the people of the Pacific coast had quite an advantage over 
the people of the middle sections of the United States with 
respect to freight rates, especially on shipments to the At- 
lantic coast. I remember well when the long-and-short-haul 
bill was before the Senate a few years ago the statement 
was repeatedly made that wool could be shipped from the 
Pacific coast through to Boston, by way of the Panama 
Canal, at a cheaper rate than wool in carload lots from 
North Dakota to Boston, which was only about a little over 
half the distance, showing that the people of the west coast, 
because of the Panama Canal, have a great advantage in 
freight rates over those living half-way across the continent. 
We believe; Mr. President, that if the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence waterway can be constructed we will regain some of 
the advantage which we lost when the Panama Canal was 
completed. Not that the people of the Middle West were 
opposed to the Panama Canal; we were not, because it meant 
the development of the whole country; and we believe that 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway will mean the de- 
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velopment of the whole country and be for the welfare of 
the entire people of the Nation. 

Mr, President, on January 10, in a special message to the 
Senate, the President asked us to ratify the pending treaty 
for the completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project. 
The President urged this action on the broadest national 
grounds and has since submitted to the Senate the official 
estimates of cost and economic studies prepared by five sep- 
arate governmental agencies, covering every aspect of the 
power and navigation development which this treaty 
provides. 

The treaty itself and the President’s message present an 
issue which is exceedingly simple and wholly nonpartisan. 
Nevertheless, a determined effort is being made on the floor 
of the Senate to confuse the issue and, if possible, to prevent 
the ratification of the treaty. If that effort shall succeed, it 
will be because sectional and special interests are permitted 
to outweigh the national interests to which the President 
appeals, and because the combination of bankers who con- 
trol both the public utility and railroad corporations of this 
country are powerful enough to force the betrayal of the 
pledges made by both political parties in the 1932 campaign. 

The Republican platform dealing with this subject was 
adopted by a unanimous vote on June 14, 1932. That plank 
was adopted 2 months after President Hoover had received 
the official report of the Joint Board of Engineers providing 
for the locks, dams, power houses, and other works which 
are made an integral part of this treaty. 

The treaty itself had been drafted, submitted to the Presi- 
dent, and approved by him. Its principal provisions had 
been published in the press. 

Not a single delegate from New England or the North 
Atlantic coast arose in the convention to oppose this plank 
or to dissent in any manner whatever from its sweeping 
pledge to complete this project. Every delegate, every candi- 
date for the House and Senate from the East, and the lead- 
ing Republicans from that section volutarily proclaimed their 
support of the Hoover-Curtis ticket and bitterly denounced 
progressive Republicans of the West and Northwest who 
would not accept the party nominees and every plank in the 
platform. 

The platform plank on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, adopted by that convention on June 14, reads as follows: 

The Republican Party stands committed to the development. of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. Under the direction of 
President Hoover negotiation of a treaty with Canada for this 
development is now at a favorable point. Recognizing the ines- 
timable benefits which will accrue to the Nation from placing the 
ports of the Great Lakes on an ocean base, the reaffirms 


allegiance to this great project and pledges its best efforts to secure 
its early completion. 


I am 1 of 4 progressive Republican Senators who were 
read out of the party following the 1924 campaign because 
we had not supported the Republican nominees and the 
Republican platform in the campaign of 1924. 

In that campaign I gave my support freely and in the most 
public manner to the late Hon. Robert M. La Follette, whose 
platform contained a pledge for the completion of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. I stated repeatedly during the 
campaign and before the election that I was supporting the 
late Senator La Follette on his platform and was not bound 
by the pledges made in the Republican platform. 

After the 1924 campaign early in the next session of the 
Senate some of the Republican Senators from the East took 
the leadership in forcing a remarkable resolution through 
the Republican caucus. They determined to discipline 
every Republican in this body who had failed to support the 
Republican candidates on the Republican platform as written. 

Pursuant to that resolution, of which I was informed the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania and some of his colleagues 
from the New England States were the authors, four progres- 
sive Republican Senators were deprived of their committee 
assignments. 

The late Senator La Follette, in the last months before his 
death, was ousted from the office quarters he had occupied 
in the Capitol for 10 years and placed at the foot of the list 
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of the Committee on Manufactures, of which he was chair- 
man. My colleague the late Senator Ladd, of North Dakota, 
who had presided over the hearings during the Teapot Dome 
investigation, was ousted as Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands. The former Senator from Iowa, Mr. Brook- 
hart, shared with these two Senators and myself the dis- 
tinction of being disciplined by the regular Republican 
Senators, especially those from New England and the Atlantic 
seaboard, because, they said, we had openly repudiated planks 
of the Republican platform during the campaign of 1924. 
Now, in order to vote against the pending treaty a Repub- 
lican Senator must repudiate as solemn a pledge as was ever 
written into the platform of his party. He must. repudiate 
the recommendations made for completion of this great 
project by President Harding, President Coolidge, and Presi- 
dent Hoover, all of whom actively participated in the nego- 
tiations which resulted in this treaty. He must repudiate 
the work of Secretary of State Hughes, of New York, now 
Chief Justice; Secretary Kellogg, of Minnesota; and Secre- 
tary Stimson, of New York, who were in direct charge of the 
long negotiations which resulted in complete agreement be- 
tween the two neighboring Nations interested in this project. 
I do not know of a single Republican Member of this body 
who, during the last campaign or before the election, openly 
repudiated this plank of the Republican platform. If any 
Republican Senators vote against this treaty, I shall nat- 
urally expect to see the senior Senator from Pennsylvania, 
at the next Republican caucus, offer a resolution to deprive 


those Senators of their seniority on committees and to brand 


them as outcasts from the Republican Party. 

We all recognize that the Power Trust is opposed to the 
ratification of this treaty. J. P. Morgan & Co., who control 
about 80 percent of the power and public-utility companies 
in New England and on the Atlantic seaboard, do not wish 
to see a public power development on the St. Lawrence such 
as We now have at Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam. 

Mr. LONG. To which Power Trust does the Senator 
refer—the Canadian Power Trust that is getting all the 
power, or to the domestic Power Trust. I take it that the 
Senator knows the Canadian Power Trust wants this treaty 
put through for its benefit? 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Canadian Power Trust is in a little 
different attitude from our Power Trust, because there is so 
much of municipal or publicly owned power in Canada. 

Mr. LONG. We are furnishing two thirds of the water 
and giving Canada two thirds of the power for the power 
interests there. I was wondering if the Senator would favor 
the Canadian power interests as against the American power 
interests? 

Mr. FRAZIER. If they should in the future keep their 
prices as much lower as they have in the past, I think I 
would favor them. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the Senator understand the same 
interests practically control them both? I understand that 
there is quite an intimate association between the Canadian 
power interests and some of our American interests. I have 
been given to understand so. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That may be; but I am not worrying 
about the power question. I think it is very well taken care 
of under the pending treaty. 

Mr. President, Morgan and the Aluminum Trust, which 
has been trying to obtain a license to exploit St. Lawrence 
power for nearly a generation, are not much concerned in 
the platform pledges offered by either the Republican or 
Democratic Parties. So, of course, it may be that Senators 
who betray this plank in the Republican platform of 1932 
will not be called to account for overlooking this particular 
pledge. 

In that case Republican Senators who disregard the pledge 
and vote against the treaty may be entirely safe, so far as 
their committee assignments are concerned, but the un- 
fortunate result for the party would be that Republicans 
throughout the great Middle West would have final proof 
that promises made before the election by the party and its 
candidates for projects and policies of benefit to the great 
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interior sections of the country have no binding effect when 
such pledges are in conflict with the interests of the Power 
Trust and the bankers of the East. 

Mr. President, I cannot agree with those who argue that 
no actual transportation saving would be realized by the 
farmer, because all the estimates failed to take into account 
the cost of shipping the grain from the point of production 
on the farm by rail to the head of the Lakes at Duluth or 
Chicago. 

This statement is refuted on the face of the report from 
the Corps of Engineers submitted to the Senate by the Presi- 
dent. An exhaustive study was made of the comparative 
rates on the shipment of grain by existing North Dakota 
routes and by the completed seaway. Wheat produced in 
my State was traced from Esmond, N.Dak., by rail to Duluth, 
and thence to the markets at Liverpool. The figures in the 
War Department report show that the rail cost from Esmond 
to Duluth amounts to approximately $4.60 per ton, and that 
the present cost from Duluth to Liverpool, via the Lakes, the 
New York Barge Canal, and ocean vessel from New York, 
amounts to $5.24, giving a total present cost of $9.84 per 
ton from Esmond, N.Dak., to Liverpool. 

The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Lewis] yesterday inti- 
mated that probably before the period of the building of the 
canal had been concluded the Government would own the 
railroads and would reduce freight rates. In that case it 
would only make our freight rates still lower under the new 
system than at the present time; but taking it for granted 
that the freight rate to Duluth would be the same as it is 
now, namely, $4.60 a ton, then the freight rate from Duluth 
to Liverpool would be reduced to $2.80 a ton after the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway, giving a total cost 
from Esmond, N.Dak., to Liverpool of $7.40 a ton. This 
would give a net saving per ton of wheat shipped from 
Esmond, N.Dak., to Liverpool via the seaway of $2.44. 

On the basis of the wheat production for exports of this 
region in a single normal year, it is shown that the transpor- 
tation saving would amount to more than $8,000,000, or 
within about $1,000,000 of the amount necessary to main- 
tain, operate, and completely amortize the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence project in a period of 50 years. 

The development of waterways has invariably meant ma- 
terial savings in freight rates. The estimates submitted by 
the President also show conclusively that there will be ma- 
terial saving on imports coming to the Middle West. 

The truth is that the savings will be so enormous that 
many products which now do not pay to ship from one sec- 
tion of our country to another, or to import from abroad, 
will move by this route, thus greatly increasing the total 
volume of tonnage eventually available in the form of 
finished products for distribution by the railroads. While 
the cost of transportation will be greatly reduced for the 
land-locked interior States which are at a tremendous dis- 
advantage as a result of the Panama Canal, yet the rail- 
roads will directly benefit from the general economic de- 
velopment of a great section which cannot now ship its 
products to market and whose purchasing power has been 
so reduced that it no longer constitutes a profitable market 
for consumers’ goods. 

If it were true that the completion of this seaway would 
ruin the railroads running parallel to the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River, then no railroad would exist today 
along the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts. 

It would seem unnecessary to remind Senators that the 
great trunk lines paralleling these coasts are, in normal 
times, among the most prosperous roads in the entire coun- 
try and that they, in fact, complement and do not directly 
compete with the Atlantic waterway, the Gulf waterway, 
and the Pacific waterway. 

Mr. President, recently before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a hearing was held on an application for a gen- 
eral increase in the freight rates on grain. The railroad 
companies have asked for an increase in some instances of 
as much as 51 percent over the present rate in my home 
county in North Dakota. The increase for which the rail- 
road companies asked on grain was 51 percent over the 
present rate. Under present conditions the farmers are not 
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able to get cost of production for their products. They are 
not able to pay taxes, in many instances, or interest on their 
farm indebtedness. Freight rates comprise one of the big 
items that enter into the cost of shipping our grain. The 
price of our wheat is based at the present time on the Liver- 
pool market less the freight. 

It will require about 7 years to complete the St. Lawrence 
project. The railroads need increased traffic now, and every 
ton of the materials and supplies, the heavy equipment and 
machinery which must be transported for the construction 
of these works from Lake Superior to the sea must be moved 
by rail. A vast tonnage for rail movement will thus be 
created for this emergency by the completion of this proj- 
ect. At the end of 7 years, it is estimated, the total ca- 
pacity of the seaway will constitute less than 5 percent of 
the increased tonnage of the railroads which will be avail- 
able under normal conditions by 1941. 

It is a reflection upon the 21 standard railroad brother- 
hoods for anyone to state that they are opposing the rati- 
fication of this treaty. It is well known that they have 
always supported the development of Muscle Shoals, Boulder 
Dam, and every other important public power project which 
has been undertaken in this country. They have been one of 
the chief obstacles to the raids of the Power Trust upon 
the public interest, and of the banking combination that 
controls both the public utilities and the railroad corpora- 
tions. They have been the friends, in season and out, of 
the farmers of this Nation, who are demanding today, 
through their great farm organizations, the ratification of 
the pending treaty. 

Since this treaty has been submitted to the Senate, not 
a single editorial or article has been published in Labor, the 
official organ of the 21 standard railroad brotherhoods, 
condemning this project or urging the rejection of this 
treaty. The friends of railroad labor in this body, on both 
sides of the Chamber, are leading the fight for ratification of 
the treaty. 

I am informed that on the day that the senior Senator 
from Minnesota made his eloquent address in favor of the 
ratification of the treaty, that the 21 standard railroad 
brotherhoods, by a unanimous vote, endorsed him for reelec- 
tion to the Senate. 

It will be perfectly evident to any Senator who gives this 
project serious study that the President speaks a funda- 
mental truth in his message when he declared that— 

This great international waterway for shipping is without any 


question going to be completed in the near future and that this 
completion should be carried out by both nations instead of by 
one. 


This project is to complete an existing waterway to a 
depth of 27 feet and to prevent the sheer waste of a million 
horsepower in the State of New York, and cannot be blocked 
at this time except as the President has stated by “ local or 
special interests”, which “conjure up imaginary fears” 
and create a specter of economic harm” which is grossly 
exaggerated.” 

If sectionalism and special interests are to control the de- 
cision of this body on the pending treaty, it will be a catas- 
trophe to the entire country for which neither the farmers 
nor the labor organizations of the land can be charged with 
responsibility. 

The treaty should be ratified by an overwhelming vote in 
accordance with the pledges formally made by both political 
parties and the wage earners and the farm producers in 
every State and every section of the Nation will reap a 
great benefit from the completed project. 

Mr. President, when the vote comes tomorrow I hope the 
treaty will be ratified by a large majority. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, in view of the nearness of the 
vote on the treaty and because of the presence in the dis- 
cussion of some aspects of the power question which I regard 
as being of very great if not paramount importance in the 
consideration of the question, I desire to take a little time to 
discuss some of the power aspects of the pending St. Law- 
rence Treaty. 

The last time the Senate voted on an important power 
project the center of conflict was Muscle Shoals in the Ten- 
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nessee Valley. This year the fight has shifted to New York. 
The pending treaty presents a major phase of the struggle 
to maintain the President’s program for assuring homes and 
farms throughout the land the cheapest possible electricity. 

Without our favorable action on this treaty New York’s 
public power project cannot be undertaken and the Power 
Trust’s citadel in that region will have won a new extension 
of the right to exact tolls from millions of small consumers 
of electricity. That is one of the real issues upon which we 
will be voting when the St. Lawrence Treaty comes up for 
ratification tomorrow. It is the power issue and we are 
called upon to declare for or against the Power Trust. It is 
upon this issue at least that some determination and final 
decision will be made by the Senate. 

I know that the private interests which are today ex- 
ploiting the people’s need for electric power contend that 
there is no power trust—that it is merely the figment of the 
disordered imagination of some of us who have faith that the 
day will come when electricity will flow into the homes of 
the land as freely as water. But, at least in New York State, 
where St. Lawrence power will be utilized by the State to 
reduce electric rates, the Power Trust is a reality. Within 
the last fortnight one man, representing the J. P. Morgan 
& Co. power interests, stood before a committee of the New 
York Legislature and boasted that he represented the cor- 
porations that control 75 percent of the State’s annual 
supply of electric power. 

It was in 1931, under the leadership of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, then Governor of the State, that New York decided to 
carry through the public development of St. Lawrence power. 
Through three successive sessions he fought the issue out 
with Power Trust forces in the arena of the State legisla- 
ture. With the overwhelming support of the people of the 
State he defeated the combination of private interests 
which for a generation had sought to get control of the 
great power resources of the St. Lawrence River. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that there is any Senator 
who would today wish to join forces with the Power Trust 
to block the President in the present achievement of an 
objective to which he has devoted years of consistent effort. 
It would be hard indeed if, after his final victory over the 
forces of private power control in New York State, he were 
to find those same forces entrenched here in Washington 
ready to make his victory abortive. 

As Governor of New York, President Roosevelt found the 
people of his State paying 7 cents, 8 cents, 9 cents, 10 cents, 
and even 12 cents per kilowatt hour for the electricity used 
in their homes and on their farms. He recognized that 
such outrageous exploitation actually served to deprive the 
people of the full blessings of electricity, which had become 
an essential of life. He looked beyond the boundaries of 
the State, and saw successful public power systems making 
electricity available to the home at one half or even one 
quarter of the rates which the people of New York were 
paying. He proposed a comprehensive plan for remedying 
the evil, including public development of St. Lawrence power, 
and legislation enabling municipalities to sell power to their 
citizens. 

I need not go into detail to suggest how important this 
program must have seemed to President Roosevelt in his 
years as Governor of New York. I need only refer to the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 1, which contains a 
synopsis of the speeches, statements, messages, and letters of 
the President covering his many years of interest in the 
matter, introduced by the senior Senator from Nevada. In 
page after page of the Recorp it becomes evident, beyond all 
peradventure or doubt, that the St. Lawrence project is an 
important block in the very foundation of his economic 
policy. 

In his first message to the New York Legislature on 
January 1, 1929, Governor Roosevelt said: 

In the brief time that I have been speaking to you there has 
run to waste enough power from our rivers to have turned the 
wheels of a thousand factories, to have lit a million farmers’ 
homes—power which nature has supplied us through a gift of 


God. It is intolerable that the utilization of this stupendous 
heritage should be longer delayed by petty squabbles and partisan 
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dispute. Time will not solve the problem: ft. will be more difficult 
as time goes on to reach a fair conclusion. It must be solved 
now. 

I should like to state clearly the outstanding features of the 
problem itself. First, it is agreed, I think, that the water power 
of the State should belong to all of the people. There was, per- 
haps, some excuse for careless legislative gifts of power sites in 
the days when it was of no seemingly great importance. There 
can be no such excuse now. The title to this power must vest 
forever in the people of this State. No commission—no; not the 
legislature itself—has any right to give, for any consideration 
whatever, a single potential kilowatt in virtual perpetuity to any 
person or corporation whatsoever. The legislature in this matter 
is but the trustee of the people, and it is their solemn duty to 
administer such heritage so as most greatly to benefit the whole 
people. On this point there can be no dispute. 

It is also the duty of our legislative bodies to see that this 
power, which belongs to all the people, is transformed into usable 
electrical energy and distributed to them at the lowest possible 
cost. It is our power; and no inordinate profits must be allowed 
to those who act as the people's agents in br this power to 
their homes and workshops. If we keep these two fundamental 
facts before us, half of the problem disappears. 


That was the opening gun of a policy which this body will 
vote upon on Wednesday. Some of the basic opposition to 
the President’s St. Lawrence program comes from those in- 
terests which have never given up the determination to 
exact inordinate profits from the distribution of this power, 

Let me turn to a brief consideration of what the Presi- 
dent’s program for the St. Lawrence would mean to con- 
sumers of electricity. 

The people of New York State are today paying private 
power interests over $300,000,000 a year for their electricity. 
That represents approximately one sixth of all the revenues 
paid to all the power companies in the United States. More 
than one third of this enormous toll is paid by homes and 
farms, while 60 percent of it is paid by small consumers pur- 
chasing their power on a retail basis for an average of more 
than 5 cents per kilowatt-hour. Let me say, parenthetically, 
that that price is an outrage. 

I have statistics at hand which show that if the homes and 
farms of New York State could secure electricity at the rates 
prevailing in Jamestown, N.Y., a city of 45,000, served 
by a well-managed publicly-owned power plant, their sav- 
ings would amount to at least $50,000,000 a year If we in- 
clude savings for small commercial customers the combined 
saving of all retail customers of private companies using 
electricity in New York State, on the basis of the rates 
charged by this plant, would be $81,000,000. 

For purposes of comparison I might turn to the rates pre- 
vailing in my own section of the country, where the poten- 
tial competition resulting from the existence of such public 
power systems as those serving Seattle, Tacoma, and Los 
Angeles has forced the rates charged retail users of elec- 
tricity far below the average prevailing in other sections of 
the country. 

In 1932 the homes in New York State used 1,820,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electrical energy, for which they paid a 
total of $115,473,000, or at the average rate of 6.35 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. According to the Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce, homes in the Pa- 
cific Coast States in the same year used 1,634,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, but paid only $61,943,000 for this 
service, giving an average rate of 3.8 cents per kilowatt-hour, 
instead of 6.35 cents. 

If the homes of New York State could have purchased 
their current at this average rate of 3.8 cents, they would 
have saved $46,313,000 in the single year 1932. 

I wonder what that means to a few gentlemen who own 
the private power companies of the State of New York! 

Similarly, small commercial light and power customers in 
New York State purchased 1,476,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 
1932 for $77,242,782, or at an average of 5.2 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. Again referring to the Census data, I find that 
the average charge for this class of service on the Pacific 
coast was 2.2 cents per kilowatt-hour. Here, again, is a 
potential saving of approximately $44,000,000 a year to the 
people of New York State if retail electric rates can be 
brought down to a reasonable figure. 

Here we have a potential reduction of the electric bills 
paid by the homes and small businesses of New York State 
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from 5193, 000, 0 00 to $103,000,000 a year. This saving of 
approximately $90,000,000, capitalized at 6 percent, would 
represent a value of $1,500,000,000 to the people of the 
State of New York. 

It was use of the St. Lawrence power development to 
create this value for the people of New York State, through 
reductions in electric rates, that President Roosevelt had in 
mind when, as Governor, he placed all his influence and 
authority behind this public power project. It is that great 
value to the people which he has in mind today, I assume, 
when he urges ratification of the treaty which is necessary 
to its consummation. 

Today, therefore, I urge the importance of immediate 
ratification of the St. Lawrence Treaty, because it will help 
the people of New York State and of eastern States to ob- 
tain this immense advantage through striking a blow at the 
monopoly control of the Power Trust, which is today, as 
always, determined to block any great public power develop- 
ment. The defeat of this treaty will deprive small con- 
sumers of electricity of the enormous value represented 
by the potential rate reductions which I have already men- 
tioned, and which represent vast fortunes to the private 
owners of these electric utilities. 

It is impossible to conceive of a great hydroelectric 
project more uniquely qualified to serve the purposes of a 
public program for reducing electric rates than that which 
will be made possible by the St. Lawrence Treaty. The 
Great Lakes, serving as a natural storage reservoir, give 
this river a regularity of discharge unequaled among the 
systems harnessed for power on this continent. This means 
that the power plants on the American side of the interna- 
tional boundary, with an installed capacity of 1,100,000 
horsepower, will be capable of furnishing more than three 
quarters of a million horsepower of hydroelectric energy on 
demand throughout the entire year. 

The maximum recorded flow of the St. Lawrence is ap- 
proximately 300,000 cubic feet a second as compared with 
a minimum flow of 170,000 second-feet. This ratio of 1.7 
to 1 compares with ratios of 27.7 to 1 for the Columbia 
River, 46.3 to 1 for the Susquehanna, and 36.4 to 1 for the 
Colorado. Among the other rivers of which I have a record 
the most regular discharges are those of certain other 
rivers in Canada, including the Ottawa River, where the 
ratio of maximum to minimum is 10 to 1; the Richelieu, 
with a ratio of 6.1 to 1; and the St. Maurice, with a ratio 
of 7.5 to 1. 

The incomparable regularity of flow of the St. Lawrence 
River is an economic asset the profit from which will go 
entirely to consumers of electricity as a result of the public- 
development program undertaken and to be undertaken by 
New York State. The New York power houses, with an in- 
stallation of 1,000,000 horsepower, will provide approxi- 
mately 770,000 horsepower of primary energy, and an 
additional 142,000 horsepower of high-grade secondary 
power. In combination with a certain amount of steam 
capacity to supply power during the periods of reduced flow 
in the river and to carry the daily and seasonal peak loads 
characteristic of the present demand for power in the area, 
a very large proportion of the nearly 6,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours available from this project will be utilized. 

This power will be developed at an investment cost of 
$90,000,000 if the joint recommendation of the United States 
Army engineers and the New York Power Authority is con- 
firmed by congressional action. This will mean an invest- 
ment of approximately $82 per installed horsepower, or $116 
per primary horsepower, which brings the development well 
within the field of economical power developments. Refer- 
ence to the data prepared for the President by the inter- 
departmental board on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence proj- 
ect indicates that the annual cost of generating this power 
ona public basis may be figured at approximately $6,000,000, 
thereby assuring this public project power at a cost of not 
more than $8 per horsepower year. 

If every kilowatt-hour of primary power which can be 
produced by this project, operating night and day, could be 
marketed, the cost of this power ready for delivery at the 
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site would be only about a mill and a quarter. If 80 per- 
cent of the total potential output is absorbed to carry the 
so-called “base load” of a system in which there is also 
steam capacity, the generating cost will not exceed 114 mills. 

The report furnished by the interdepartmental board 
also contains data showing the cost of this power trans- 
mitted to various distances from the project. For instance, 
I find that at the end of a 300-mile transmission line, pub- 
lically owned, St. Lawrence power could be delivered at an 
over-all cost of approximately 3.1 mills at 80-percent load 
factor and 4.2 mills at 60-percent load factor. Even includ- 
ing the high costs involved in bringing current into New 
York City itself, the total cost of this power would not ex- 
ceed 3.8 mills at 80-percent load factor and 5.1 mills at 60- 
percent load factor. 

In areas nearer the St. Lawrence River—as, for instance, 
in that surrounding Utica—the cost of St. Lawrence power 
would be even lower, amounting to approximately 21⁄4 mills 
at 80-percent load factor, and 3 mills at 60-percent load 
factor. 

I need hardly emphasize the fact that this is cheap power. 
The figures speak for themselves. In no other way at pres- 
ent known to the science of the industry could the people 
of a wide area be provided with power at so low a cost. 
This exceptionally low cost renders it of supreme value to 
the people as a means of securing lower electric rates. 

Let me suggest in very simple terms a contrast which 
will serve to emphasize the value to the people of this public 
power development when consummated. We may conserva- 
tively assume that the difference between the cost of this 
power to be generated by the publicly owned St. Lawrence 
power plants and the cost of the same power if produced by 
steam plants would be $10 per horsepower-year. Capitalized 
on a 5-percent basis, this would represent a value of $200 
per installed horsepower, or somewhat over $200,000,000 for 
the entire project. 

The intangible value represented by the difference in cost 
between water power and steam power has frequently been 
capitalized by private industry at much higher figures than 
that which I have given. For instance I have in mind a 
16,000-horsepower development in my part of the country 
in which the water power alone was capitalized by a private 
corporation at $10,424,000. If the St. Lawrence power which 
is to be available on the American side of the boundary were 
to be capitalized on this basis, its worth would have to be 
reckoned at something over $700,000,000. 

My attention has been called to some interesting testi- 
mony bearing on this point, given before the special com- 
mittee of the Canadian House of Commons, which investi- 
gated the Beauharnois project in 1931. Robert Dodd, of 
the firm of Robert Dodd & Co., investment bankers of 
Montreal, testified at that time in regard to the potential 
value of the 1,000,000 shares of common stock for which 
members of the syndicate financing that development paid 
$1 per share. 

This is one of these high-pressure private outfits that is 
going to develop on the river below the present St. Lawrence 
international development. Let me quote from the pro- 
ceedings: 

MEMBER or THE COMMITTEE, I want to get your viewpoint as to 
the potential value of these shares at the end of 10 years’ time 
when this thing is completed according to your circular, 

ANSWER. The stock would have a fair value of $200 per share, 
I would say. 

In other words, it was the confident expectation of those 
private promoters.and financiers who were promoting a 
power development on the St. Lawrence, corresponding very 
closely to that which is provided for in the treaty, that the 
intangible value of a natural power resource capable of de- 
veloping approximately 2,000,000 horsepower would net the 
insiders $200,000,000 on an investment of only $1,000,000; 
in other words, 200 to 1, which, of course, would come out 
of the pockets of the consumers, as is customary. 

It is this very determination of the private power interests 
to capitalize the profits which they expect to realize on the 
intangible value of a great public resource that underlies 
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the chief opposition to the St. Lawrence Treaty on both 
sides of the border. It is merely another illustration of 
what is being done in many places, the capitalizing of the 
hope of the insider, the translating of his hope into stock, 
upon which he hopes later to realize vast revenues. 

This brings me to a point which has received much atten- 
tion in this debate. It has been asserted again and again 
that the major part of the power to be developed under the 
treaty will belong to Canada. It has been charged that 
with the United States paying one half of the entire cost, 
Canada will get 4,000,000 of the 5,000,000 horsepower of 
hydroelectric horsepower. Let us examine the facts. 

The St. Lawrence River, between Lake Ontario and Mon- 
treal, offers three hydroelectric power resources, two of which 
are of exceptional value. Starting down the river from 
Lake Ontario the first of these is in the International Rapids 
section, the second is at the Soulanges Rapids, and the 
third is at the Lachine Rapids. Approximately 2,000,000 
horsepower can be developed at each of the first two points. 
About 1,000,000 horsepower is available at Lachine but under 
less satisfactory conditions, so that this development is not 
expected to take place in the near future. 

The only one of these hydroelectric-power developments 
provided for under the St. Lawrence Treaty is that in the 
International Rapids section. This is the only one to which 
the United States contributes a dollar of funds and one half 
the power to be developed will belong to the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Loxe in the chair). The 
time of the Senator on the treaty has expired. 

Mr. BONE. Then I will occupy a little time on the 
reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has 10 minutes 
on the reservation. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, the development of the 
Soulanges Rapids for power is in no way affected by the 
treaty. It is a wholly Canadian resource which Canada 
can develop at any time to any extent without any treaty or 
consent on the part of the United States. As I have already 
suggested, its development by private capital is well under 
way, with the Beauharnois power plant already delivering 
about 550,000 horsepower. 

Those opponents of the treaty who are so concerned ‘about 
keeping American money at home to promote the develop- 
ment of American industry and the employment of American 
labor might well investigate the extent to which private 
capital from the United States is sharing in the present pro- 
motion of this privately owned power development lower 
down the river. 

The development of 2,200,000 horsepower of hydroelectric 
energy from the International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River will be an all-public project, shared equally 
by the Power Authority of the State of New York on this 
side and by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
on the other. This development will be directly for the 
benefit of the people who will get lower rates because no 
profits will be exacted to support the capitalization of in- 
tangible rights. Ratification of the St. Lawrence Treaty is 
necessary to make this power project possible. 

The development of 2,200,000 horsepower of hydroelectric 
energy from the Soulanges Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence River will be an all-private project, located in the 
Province of Quebec, which is committed to the principle of 
private ownership. This project is today being developed 
by financiers drawing the capital from international sources. 
In other words, American money is going over there to 
develop a private power project in all-Canadian territory. 
This development will be directed to sustaining a capitaliza- 
tion of intangible water-power rights, as I have already 
indicated, amounting to upward of $200,000,000, over and 
above the actual investment in the necessary works. 

No treaty is necessary for this private power development. 
In fact, representatives of the private interests backing the 
Beauharnois development are the open opponents of the 
treaty in Canada because they do not want the competition 
of the great public-power projects in the International 
Rapids section, especially the development of 1,100,000 cheap 
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horsepower in the United States, for which it provides. I 
need only refer you to the opposition in the Province of 
Quebec for confirmation of this statement. 

In a speech before the Quebec Legislature, January 13, 
1932, Premier Taschereau, in explaining his opposition to 
the St. Lawrence development, said: 

The pressing need of the United States is for power. Do you 
think we are ever going to get industrial development in the 
Province of Quebec and in Canada by permitting the United 
States what she needs now for development of her own indus- 
tries? I have seen many captains of industry, so-called, and they 
all tell me the same thing: Keep your hydro power at home, and 
you will have American capital going into your Province for the 
development of industries and your Province will profit and 
progress. * * * 

A vote against the treaty is a vote against the only United 
States power development which this great river offers. It 
is a vote against the only great public-power project in the 
northeastern section of the United States. It is a vote in 
favor of the all-Canadian developments lower down on the 
river. It is a vote, in practical effect, to encourage a huge 
private development at the expense of the proposed public 
agencies. It is a vote in favor of those interests which 
would keep for private capital all the values inherent in 
great public water-power resources. It is a vote against 
the program which President Roosevelt has pushed through 
many years of struggle to give to the people of his State 
reductions in electric rates with a capitalized value of 
$1,500,000,000. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment, which I ask to have printed and lie on the 
table. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. A parliamentary inquiry. Is the 
Senator from Rhode Island offering a reservation to the 
treaty? 

Mr. METCALF. I am offering a reservation to the treaty. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Under the rule, has not the time 
expired for the filing of reservations to the treaty? 

Mr. METCALF. The time has not as yet expired. It 
will not expire until after today. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Am I correct in understanding that under the unanimous- 
consent agreement heretofore entered reservations to the 
treaty may be filed anytime during the calendar day of 
March 13? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the unanimous-consent 
agreement provides, does it not, that Senators have the 
remainder of the 13th day of March for the filing of pro- 
posed reservations? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unanimous-consent 
agreement allows the remainder of the day for the filing of 
reservations. 

Mr. METCALF. Then, I am within my rights in filing 
the reservation at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode 
Island has filed his reservation to the treaty within the time 
limit set by the unanimous-consent agreement, 

The reservation proposed by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Mercatr! is as follows: 


The United States ratifies this treaty with the understanding 
that not more than $272,453,000 of the cost of the St. Lawrence 
waterway shall be paid by the United States and that all costs 
above that amount shall be borne by the Dominion of Canada. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, there are so many argu- 
ments against the ratification of the St. Lawrence Treaty 
that it is impossible to cover them in any reasonable length 
of time. The tremendous cost to the United States Gov- 
ernment, the yielding of sovereignty over Lake Michigan, the 
inadequate knowledge of economic conditions in connection 
with the operation of the canal, the small amount of Ameri- 
can labor and materials to be used, and many other points 
have been covered rather thoroughly in the Senate debates. 
However, there is one tragic effect which our drift toward 
Federal financing of hydroelectric power is bringing; that is, 
the damage which is being done to the coal industry. At 
the present time the Government proposes hydroelectric- 
power developments which will total 53,000,000,000 kilo- 
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watt hours, including the completed development of the 
Tennessee Valley. 

These developments are: Hoover Dam, 4,000,000,090 kilo- 
watt-hours; Tennessee Valley partial development, 8,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours; Tennessee Valley complete development, 
27,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours; Grand Coulee, 8,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours; Bonneville, 3,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours; 
Kenneth Dam, 4,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours; Fort Peck, 1,500,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours; and the St. Lawrence Waterway, 
waterway, 6,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

We must assume that the production of electric energy 
by water power wili displace a similar amount of energy 
which would ordinarily be produced by coal and steam tur- 
bines. It is estimated that an average of 1.4 pounds of coal 
is consumed in the production of 1 kilowatt-hour in a coal 
and steam plant. This would mean that the hydroelectric 
developments of the United States Government will displace 
the use of something less than 40,000,000 tons of coal an- 
nually. A large portion of the coal which would ordinarily 
be used in the development of power at the site of the St. 
Lawrence project would originate in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. I have an estimate that one miner is needed for 
the production of 1,000 tons of coal per year. On this basis 
the United States Government will be responsible for the 
unemployment of between thirty-five and forty thousand 
miners each year. This would mean distress for over 150,000 
men, women, and children. Such a tremendous inroad on 
the consumption of coal not only would have a disastrous 
effect upon the coal industry itself but would cause an 
unemployment problem among the mine workers of much 
importance. While a great portion of this distress unques- 
tionably would take place in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
the whole country would feel the effect of it through de- 
creased income to the railroads and to the mine operators 
themselves. 

At the present time the United States is a heavy exporter 
of coal to Canada, We have managed to sell our coal to 
Canadian consumers despite preferential agreements be- 
tween Canada and Great Britain. The proposal to construct 
a waterway to carry products from Canada and the United 
States to foreign ports will cause the ships to return for 
their cargo in ballast or to accept shipments of heavy prod- 
ucts at disastrously low rates. Undoubtedly what will result 
will be a tremendous flow of coal from England and Russia 
to Canada, and possibly even to American purchasers. I 
may say in passing that in Providence, R.I., 10 days ago 
there was a steamer loaded, I understand, with some 6,000 
tons of Russian coal. 

In 1930 we sold 12,145,000 tons of bituminous coal to Can- 
ada and over 2,250,000 tons of anthracite. But in 1931 Brit- 
ish competition had already lowered this to 9,491,000 tons 
of bituminous coal. Last year we sold Canada 7,600,000 
tons. The Canadian industrial regions would long ago have 
ceased the use of American coal if the cost of transportation 
from Canadian or British mines had not been prohibitive. 
Even during the depression years the Canadian consumers 
have absorbed some 6,000,000 tons of coal from ports on 
Lake Erie. This has been transported by rail from American 
mines to points between Buffalo and Toledo and shipped by 
water to Canadian ports on the Great Lakes. The move- 
ment of this coal has largely taken place in ships flying the 
American flag. Under normal economic conditions it is not 
unreasonable to presume that the consumption of American 
coal in the Canadian industrial regions would be between 
nine and ten million tons. This entire tonnage would 
come from the mines of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
and Kentucky, and represents continuous employment for 
10,000 mine workers. Should these men be thrown out 
of work it would mean distress for some 40,000 persons, 
without consideration of workers on the railroads, steam- 
ships, and allied industries. 

The average cost of shipping American coal from the 
mines to Canadian consumers is $2 per ton. But coal could 
be carried from the maritime Provinces of Canada to Port 
Arthur or Port William at a cost of from 40 to 55 cents per 
ton. Think what will happen to the coal industry of four 
States if this result is accomplished by the St. Lawrence 
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waterway. A transportation margin of a dollar and a half 
per ton will be created in favor of Canadian or British coal. 
Not only will British and Canadian mines furnish the 
9,000,000 tons normally produced by Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky miners, but will also deprive 
the railroads of the United States of some 200,000 carloads 
of shipping and cause unemployment of many railroad 
workers. 

The full power capacity of the St. Lawrence project is 
to be 6,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Assuming this energy 
would otherwise be generated by coal and steam, the con- 
sumption of some 4,500,000 tons of coal—all American coal— 
will have been displaced, for it would require that tonnage 
to produce the electrical energy proposed for the hydro- 
electric establishments on the St. Lawrence project. 

From these facts it should be easily recognized that the 
coal industry of the United States will suffer one of the 
most severe blows it has ever experienced from the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence waterway. There is every reason 
why the people of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, and 
Kentucky should be particularly disturbed by the proposal 
to carry out this most unwise project. The coal industry 
is already a sick industry. We should certainly do nothing 
at this time to increase the suffering in the mining regions. 

Hydroelectric plants must, of course, be constructed at the 
site where water power is to be utilized. Hydro plants, 
therefore, often make necessary the construction of expen- 
sive transmission lines in order to deliver hydro power to 
the centers of consumption. This is unnecessary in steam 
plants. I have a series of charts showing the comparative 
cost of steam power and St. Lawrence hydro power delivered 
to Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, New York City, Rochester, 
and Syracuse. These charts were prepared by a noted engi- 
neer from data carefully assembled. They show that even 
on a capacity load factor of 100 percent the cost of steam 
power and St. Lawrence hydro power would be approxi- 
mately the same. We all know that a 90-percent or 100-per- 
cent load factor is impossible. By comparing the cost of a 
50-percent or 60-percent factor it is seen that St. Lawrence 
power will cost 38 percent more at Albany, N.Y., than would 
steam-generated power. Comparing the cost on a load- 
factor basis of 50 percent at Binghamton; N.Y., St. Lawrence 
power would cost 44 percent more than steam power. St. 
Lawrence hydro power cannot be delivered in Buffalo, N.Y., 
as cheaply as steam electric power can be produced in that 
city. Even at the ideal of 100-percent load factor the cost 
of hydro would be 25 percent greater than steam power. 
With a load factor of 50 percent the excess cost of St. Law- 
rence power would be 82 percent at Buffalo. St. Lawrence 
power cannot be delivered to the great city of New York for 
a cost reasonably comparative to steam power generated in 
that city. With a load factor of 50 percent the excess cost 
of St. Lawrence power in New York City would be 37 percent. 
The same situation is found at Rochester and Syracuse, 
where the excess cost of St. Lawrence power, on the basis 
of a 50-percent load factor, is 48 percent and 30 percent, 
respectively. These charts, which I wish to have put in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks, were furnished me 
by Representative ALFRED F. BEITER, of New York, and I have 
his assurance that they are authoritative and accurate. 

Mr. President, the resolution of ratification of the pending 
treaty should be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
tables referred to by the Senator from Rhode Island will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The tables are as follows: 

Albany, costs in cents per kilowatt-hour 
LOAD OR CAPACITY FACTOR 


1.72 | 1.14 | 0.86 | 0.69 | 0.57 0. 
Steam. 93| 70 58 44 
Difference in 
Favor stenm— Š 
Favor St. Lawrences) ne 


49 | 0.43 | 0.38 0.34 
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The above shows that St. Lawrence River hydroelectric power 
cannot be delivered in Albany, N.Y., as cheaply as steam-electric 
can be produced in that city except when the former is being 
used (delivered) at a 90- to 100-percent load factor. As a 100-per- 
cent load factor is a consummation forever wished but never 
secured, a lower factor must be considered. 

Comparing the costs at a 50- or 60-percent factor it is seen that 
St. Lawrence power costs 88 percent more than steam-generated 
foe and at a 60-percent factor this difference is 2914 percent. 

ese are fair commercial-service factors. 

Assuming a domestic-use load factor of 30 or 40 it is seen that 
St. Lawrence power costs 63 percent and 48 percent more respec- 
tively, 


Binghamton, costs in cents per kilowatt-hour 
LOAD OR CAPACITY FACTOR 


The above shows that St. Lawrence hydroelectric power cannot 
be delivered in Binghamton, N.Y., as cheaply as steam-electric 
can be produced in that city except when the former is being 
used (delivered) at a 100-percent load factor. 

Comparing the costs at a 50 or 60 factor it is seen that St. 
Lawrence costs 44 percent and 33 percent, respectively, more than 
steam. These are fair commercial-use factors. 

Assuming a domestic-use load factor of 30 or 40, it is seen that 
St. Lawrence power costs 70 percent and 56 percent more, respec- 
tively. 

Buffalo, costs in cents per kilowatt-hour—Load or capacity factor 
Buffalo, costs in cents per kilowatt-hour 


LOAD OR CAPACITY FACTOR 


The above shows that St. Lawrence hydroelectric power cannot 
be delivered in Buffalo, N. T., as cheaply as steam-electric power 
can be produced in that city. Even at the ideal of 100-percent- 
load factor the former cost is 25 percent greater than the latter. 

With a load factor of 50 or 60 percent the excess cost of St. 
Lawrence power is 82 and 69 percent, respectively. 

Assuming a domestic- use load factor of 30 or 40, it is seen that 
St. Lawrence power costs 111 and 93 percent more, respectively. 


New York City, costs in cents per kilowatt-hour 
LOAD OR CAPACITY FACTOR 


0.71 | 0.60 | 0.51 
2) 6 


The above shows that St. Lawrence hydroelectric power cannot 
be delivered to New York City for less than steam-electric power 
can be generated in that city. 

With a load factor of 50 or 60 percent the excess cost of St. 
Lawrence power is 37 percent and 30 percent, respectively. 

Assuming that there is a domestic-use-load factor of 30 or 40 
it is seen that St. Lawrence power costs 63 percent to 50 percent 
more, respectively. 


Rochester, costs in cents per kilowatt-hour 


LOAD OR CAPACITY FACTOR 


The above shows that St. Lawrence hydroelectric power cannot 
be delivered in the city of Rochester, N.Y., as cheaply as it can be 
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produced in that city by steam;. although at 100-percent load 
factor the difference, in favor of steam, is only one one-hundredth 
of a cent per kilowatt-hour. 

With a load factor of 50 or 60 percent, the excess cost of St. 
Lawrence power is 48 percent and 38 percent, respectively. 

Assuming a domestic-use load factor of 30 or 40, it is seen that 
St. Lawrence power costs 71 percent and 59 percent more, 
respectively. 

Syracuse, costs in cents per kilowatt-hour 


LOAD OR CAPACITY FACTOR 


The above shows that St. Lawrence hydroelectric power can be 
delivered to Syracuse, N.Y., at a less cost than steam-electric can 
be generated there provided a load factor of 90 or 100 can be 

With a load factor of 50 or 60 percent, the excess cost of St. 
Lawrence power is 30 percent or 22 percent respectively. 

Assuming a domestic-use load factor of 30 or 40, it is seen that 
8 „ power costs 52 percent or 40 percent more respec- 

CANCELATION OF AIR-MAIL CONTRACTS 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I do not 
desire to discuss the pending treaty at this time, but for a 
few minutes I wish to make some observations about a 
different matter. 

A little more than 30 days ago, Mr. President, we had 
developed in this country the greatest aviation industry to 
be found anywhere on earth, an industry that employed 
thousands of men and women. That was 30 days ago. 
Today it lies prostrate, practically destroyed, unless some- 
thing constructive shall be done quickly to revive it. Avia- 
tion has had a tremendous setback in America. 

Thirty days ago there were 10 young pilots in America 
trained for flying, the most hazardous of all work, trained 
to defend their country in the air, glowing with life and 
health, filled with American patriotism and enthusiasm for 
the work they were called upon to do. Today they are dead 
and in their graves. Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property and wealth have also been destroyed. 

Mr. President, all of this is due to one thing, namely, a 
tragic blunder in the White House. It would not be so bad 
if only the administration had to suffer, but these 10 men 
are dead, due to the ineptitude of the administration. If 
they were deliberately sent to their death because of the 
Executive order of the President, then it would represent 
legalized murder; if not deliberately done, at least it would 
be manslaughter. 

The homes from which they came are filled with sad- 
ness, woe, and despair; a terrific blow has been struck at 
the aviation industry; the defense of the country has suf- 
fered, so that not only the administration but the entire 
Nation has felt the shock. That is the tragedy of it all. 

Now, in the most amazing fashion, the administration 
seeks to blame the Army. One would think the President 
would be glad to take the responsibility for this blunder 
without attempting to shift it on to the shoulders of the 
brave men who are called upon to obey orders whenever 
they come from the Commander in Chief. 

This is of a piece with the same attitude when one of 
the Nation’s heroes, Colonel Lindbergh, undertook to pro- 
test against canceling the air-mail contracts without giving 
the operators an opportunity for their day in court. When 
that insulting treatment was administered to Colonel Lind- 
bergh, who is admired in every home in America, and the 
reaction was bad for the White House, what was the result? 
Immediately the administration undertook to shift the 
blame onto the shoulders of someone else. Always, instead 
of accepting the responsibility for the act, the administra- 
tions finds some way to shift the blame, and now in these 
latter days has gone whimpering to Colonel Lindbergh beg- 
ging him, after these 10 men have been killed, to come down 
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to Washington to help get the administration out of the 
pit into which it has plunged itself. 

The President has said that he was given to understand 
that the Army could handle the mail. Who gave him 
any such information? Why does he not name names? 
This morning in the Washington Herald there appears a 
Universal Service story on the subject. It is very brief, and 
I am going to read it: 

FOULOIS APPROVED PROPOSAL FOR ARMY TO TAKE OVER MAIL 

Four Army generals yesterday poured out to a Senate appro- 
priations subcommittee secret hearings their inside story of tragic 
efforts by the military service to fly the air mail. 

Thirty minutes after they had finished, transcripts of their testi- 
mony were on their way to the White House. 

The four were General MacArthur, Chief of Staff; Major General 
Drum, his assistant; Major General Foulois, Chief of the Army 
Air Corps; and Brigadier General Westover, in charge of Army 
air-mail flying. 

Listen, Mr. President: 

LEARNED FROM PAPERS 

All said their first knowledge that transfer of air-mail service 
had been made came from newspapermen after President Roose- 
velt’s public statement February 9. 

I may say that I had a transcript of the evidence taken 
yesterday before the Appropriations Committee and have 
examined it. The evidence confirms all that is said in this 
Universal Service article. I had it here ready to read this 
morning, but it has gone to the printer, so it is out of my 
hands for the moment; but the evidence confirms every word 
stated here. In other words, those responsible for matters 
of this kind in the United States Government—that is to 
say, connected with aviation—all received their first knowl- 
edge of the matter from the newspapers. 

Whom did the President consult? Is it not perfectly 
obvious that he consulted Mr. Farley, the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee? Is it not perfectly ob- 
vious that Mr. Farley advised the President, when he did 
this spectacular, sensational thing, to place his name in the 
headlines on the front pages all over the United States—is 
it not perfectly obvious that the information he received 
and the counsel he received was political and not technical? 

Foulois said he told Second Assistant Postmaster General Harl- 
lee Branch a few hours before the cancelation of commercial air- 
mail contracts that he thought the Army could handle the task 
successfully. 

A committee member quoted Foulois as saying: 

“I said what any soldier would say under the circumstances— 
that of course we would take the job and that I thought we could 
handle it.” 

Did anybody ever hear of a soldier refusing to obey 
orders? Here was the Commander in Chief speaking, and 
what he said was an order, a command. From whom did 
the President get any information? Who gave him assur- 
ances that the Army could safely carry the mail? What is 
the source of his information? Why is there profound 
silence on all sides? Who speaks for the President on that 
subject? 

Mingled with this testimony came a story of terrific handicaps 
faced by Army pilots. MacArthur told the subcommittee small 
planes had to be used in many cases. These held so little mail 
that at times six planes had to be sent into the air to carry mail 
normally taken by one transport plane. 

In other words, to carry the mail that one plane normally 
took under the old arrangement when the private companies 
were carrying the mail it required six Army planes. When 
six Army planes went into the air instead of one commercial 
plane, it meant that six Army pilots went into the air, one 
in each of the six planes, and the risk was six times as great. 
But what cared the administration for this threatened loss 
of life that was to result? What did the administration 
care? It looked like a good move politically. 

Evidently the advice had come from Mr. Farley, who is 
chairman of the New York Democratic State committee, 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, Post- 
master General of the United States in the President’s 
Cabinet, and chief dispenser of patronage for the adminis- 
tration. 


Foulois and Westover, adding to MacArthur's testimony, said 
that on some fields no hangars were available for Army planes. 
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Thus, they said, planes remained out in the ice and snow, getting 
so cold it sometimes took 3 hours to start a motor. 


Imagine those lads out there on those icy mornings and 
late at night—whenever it was necessary to rise in the air— 
in a freezing temperature, working for 3 hours to start their 
motors in the flying coffins in which they were to rise, only 
to descend to their death! What a tragedy! 

Foulois said the call to see Branch came to him about 11:30 
a. m., Feb; 9. He said he went to the Post Office Department 
and talked with Branch and another underexecutive in the Depart- 
ment. 

The Air Corps Chief said that after talking to Branch he went 
to see MacArthur and Drum to inform them of the conference, and 
while waiting to get in to them a reporter showed him a copy of 
the President’s orders announcing transfer of the Air Mail Service 
to the Army. 


So their first information came from the newspapers. 
Accordingly it would be interesting to the country to know 
just whom the President consulted before issuing the ill- 
fated order that was to result in a period of 20 days in the 
death of 10 of the best pilots in the land. 

Here is the New York Times of yesterday, very friendly 
to the administration, noted for its conservative tone. 
“Soon to be mended” is the subject of the leading editorial. 
I will quote two or three short paragraphs and then ask that 
it all be inserted in the Recorp as a part of my remarks: 

President Roosevelt has taken further action to retrieve his 
administration from the worst blow to its prestige which has yet 
befallen it. On February 9 he incontinently canceled all existing 


mail contracts and directed the Army to perform the service previ- 
ously done by private companies. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
now has 10 minutes on the committee reservation, having 
exhausted his time on the treaty. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I continue reading: 


Presently finding that this would not do, he urged Congress to 
speed a bill to grant new contracts to commercial organizations, 
thus indicating that he had, with the rest of the country, dis- 
covered that mail carrying by Army flyers was both unsatisfactory 
and perilous. Then on Saturday, after more of the Army pilots 
had crashed to death, he ordered the Secretary of War to cut down 
the schedules to the barest limit, in consultation with the Post- 
master General, so as to prevent additional fatalities and prepare 
the way for the private companies who later on will fly the mails. 
Mr. Roosevelt's anxiety to do his best to get out of a bad business 
sticks out of almost every line of his letter to Secretary Dern. 

The President writes apologetically that he had issued his order 
to the Army flyers “on the definite assurance given me that the 
Army Air Corps could carry the mail.” If this looks like an effort 
to shift the blame, it also shows how hasty Mr. Roosevelt was in 
accepting some officer’s assurance. Was he not equally hasty in 
taking the word of the Postmater General for it that all the mail 
contracts ought to be canceled because all of them, even those 
held by companies that had not been investigated at all, were 
obtained by false representations or collusion? 


Now I skip to another paragraph, reading as follows: 
If he— 


The President— 


is sometimes tempted to think, after one successful stroke by him 
has followed another, that all his decisions are above criticism 
and that his judgment approaches the infallible, the troubles 
which have come thick upon him in this affair of the air mail 
should remind him that like other mortal men he is subject to 
frailties. 

Another paragraph: 


Yet his warmest friends will hope that he may take to heart the 
true lesson of the air-mail fiasco. It is easy to rush into a situa- 
tion of that kind with a sincere belief that one is doing not only a 
popular but a righteous thing, but to get out of it gracefully is 
more difficult, 


And the editor might have added that no matter how 
well the administration gets out of it, these 10 pilots are 
dead. They cannot be brought back to life. They have 
gone to their death because of the Executive order the ad- 
ministration issued following the refusal to give every man 
in America his day in court, as the Constitution and all our 
traditions insist should be done. 

Mr. President, since my time is nearly gone I cannot read 
this editorial in today’s New York Herald Tribune in full, 
but I ask that it be printed in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing what I have to say. 
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There are two or three paragraphs I shall have time to 
read. The editorial is entitled: 


THE SCANDAL OF FARLEY 


The political blunders of Postmaster General Farley are prima- 
rily the concern of his political chief, President Roosevelt. Inso- 
far as they affect the integrity and efficiency of government, na- 
tional, State, and city, they touch the life, property, and happiness 
of everyone. They cannot be passed by as a matter of partisan 
concern. 


Another point: 


Thanks to the able campaign of Mr. LaGuardia, the Farley 
maneuver failed— 


This is in New York— 


but it was no thanks either to the Postmaster General or to the 
President that Tammany did not once again defeat reform and 
remain in charge of the metropolis which Tammany corruption 
had bankrupted. 


Then I skip down to another paragraph. This is listing 
the blunders of the Postmaster General, Mr. Farley: 


Every expert in the country, from Colonel Lindbergh down, 
understood the risks involved. Mr. Farley could have known for 
the asking. Yet, because politics called for a sweeping gesture, 
a great American industry was wrecked, a vital service of busi- 
ness communication was halted, and 10 Army fliers were ordered 
to their death. 

A relatively minor blunder in respect to conspicuous indi- 
viduals, but extra y vital in respect to business efficiency, 
is Mr. Farley's latest cut of the Postal Delivery Service. Here is 
a loyal, intelligent, and underpaid branch of public service. 
Politics has never controlled its rank and file, Its salaries, never 
large, have been cut along with the salaries of other public em- 
ployees. Now it is Mr. Farley’s ingenious idea to procure further 
small post-office economies by cutting the number of deliveries. 
Only one Saturday delivery is to be made in the future, and the 
personnel of the Department is to be cut accordingly. 


Then, still further, speaking of New York City: 


The bald fact is that Mr. Farley, political aide-de-camp and 
spokesman for Franklin D. Roosevelt, has failed the city of New 
York in its most critical hour. 


Further down: 


He would wreck a great industry and a fine Air Mail Service 
and risk brave lives in order to score a political victory. He 
cares more for his cheap political associates than for the possi- 
bility of retrieving the city of New York from bankruptcy, waste, 


and graft. 

Finally: 

His holding of the three offices of Postmaster General, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, and chairman of the 
Democratic State committee has long been a public scandal. His 
political craftsmanship remains a matter for his fellow Demo- 


crats to estimate. We can see no possible excuse for his reten- 
tion in a public office serving the whole Nation. 


I ask that the editorial in the New York Times of yester- 
day, the editorial in the New York Herald Tribune of today, 
and an editorial entitled “Insiders on Air-Mail Cancela- 
tion“, published yesterday in the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
may be incorporated with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorials are as follows: 


[From the New York Times of Monday, Mar. 12, 1934] 
SOON TO BE MENDED 


President Roosevelt has taken further action to retrieve his 
administration from the worst blow to its prestige which has yet 
befallen it. On February 9, he incontinently canceled all the 
existing air-mail contracts and directed the Army to perform the 
service previously done by private companies, Presently, finding 
that this would not do, he Congress to speed a bill to grant 
new contracts to commercial organizations, thus indicating that 
he had, with the rest of the country, discovered that mail-carrying 
by Army filers was both unsatisfactory and perilous. Then on 
Saturday, after more of the Army pilots had crashed to death, 
he ordered the Secretary of War to cut down the schedules to the 
barest limit, in consultation with the Postmaster General, so as 
to prevent additional fatalities and prepare the way for the pri- 
vate companies who later on will fly the mails. Mr. Roosevelt's 
anxiety to do his best to get out of a bad business sticks out of 
almost every line of his letter to Secretary Dern. 

The President writes apologetically that he had issued his order 
to the Army fllers on the definite assurance given me that the 
Army Air Corps could carry the mail.” If this looks like an effort 
to shift the blame, it also shows how hasty Mr. Roosevelt was in 
accepting some officer’s assurance. Was he not equally hasty in 
taking the word of the Postmaster General for it that all the mail 
contracts ought to be canceled because all of them, even those held 
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by companies that had not been investigated at all, were obtained 
by false representations or collusion? A little later, it is true, 
Postmaster General Farley produced an opinion of the Department 
of Justice that the President’s action was legally warranted. But 
may not that opinion also have been so hastily written that the 
President should have made a few searching inquiries of his own? 
It is not necessary now to pursue the painful matter further, since 
it is evident that the President is resolved to undo as quickly as 
possible a serious error of judgment. 

There is already, as was certain to come, a rush of Republicans 
to try to make political capital out of this blunder. Probably this 
will not last long. Insofar as it seeks to gain a party advantage 
by dragging out the of the killed Army pilots it will be 
thought of as something pretty ghoulish. But it is the President 
himself who ought to profit most by the unhappy incident. If 
he is sometimes tempted to think, after one successful stroke by 
him has followed another, that all his decisions are above criticism 
and that his judgment approaches the infallible, the troubles 
which have come thick upon him in this affair of the air mail 
should remind him that like other mortal men he is subject to 
frailties. All men in high office after a great run of good luck are 
in danger of coming to believe that they can do nothing wrong. 
Their best resource against this is the kind of grim humor which 
Bismarck had. He said that, of course, he was forced to make 
swift and positive decisions, even when he did not know which 
was the right one. He added that if it turned out to be wrong, 
all the old women would chase him with their brooms. 

Nobody is chasing, or wants to chase, President Roosevelt. Yet 
his warmest friends will hope that he may take to heart the true 
lesson of the air-mail fiasco. It is easy to rush into a situation 
of that kind with a sincere belief that one is doing not only a 
popular but a righteous thing, but to get out of it gracefully is 
more difficult. 


From the New York Herald Tribune of Tuesday, Mar. 13, 1934] 
THE SCANDAL OF FARLEY 


The political blunders of Postmaster General Farley are pri- 
marily the concern of his political chief, President Roosevelt. 
Insofar as they affect the integrity and efficiency of government— 
national, State, and city—they touch the life, property, and happi- 
ness of everyone. They cannot be passed by as a matter of partisan 
concern. 

The list is now a considerable one, It was Mr. Farley who last 
October, by promise of Federal office, sought to defeat fusion in 
New York City. The President officially detached himself from the 
endeavor by a statement announcing his indifference to local 
political disputes. Yet it was Federal patronage and nothing 
else—appointments by the President himself—which made possible 
the strength of the McKee candidacy. Thanks to the able cam- 
paign of Mr. LaGuardia, the Farley maneuver failed. But it was 
no thanks either to the Postmaster General or to the President 
that Tammany did not once again defeat reform and remain in 
charge of the metropolis which Tammany corruption had bank- 
rupted. 

The appalling air-mail blunder ranks second on the list in 
point of time. Its end is not yet. A brave and loyal arm of 
national defense was asked to fly the air mail with inferior 
equipment and inadequate training. Every expert in the country, 
from Colonel Lindbergh down, understood the risks involved. 
Mr, Farley could have known for the asking. Yet, because politics 
called for a sweeping gesture, a great American industry was 
wrecked, a vital service of business communication was halted, 
and 10 Army fiyers were ordered to their death. 

A relatively minor blunder in respect to conspicuous indivi- 
duals, but extraordinarily vital in respect to business efficiency, 18 
Mr. Farley's latest cut of the Postal Delivery Service. Here is 
a loyal, intelligent, and underpaid branch of public service. 
Politics has never controlled its rank and file. Its salaries, 
never large, have been cut along with the salaries of other 
public employees. Now it is Mr. Farley’s ingenious idea to pro- 
cure further small post-office economies by cutting the number 
of deliveries. Only one Saturday delivery is to be made in the 
future, and the personnel of the Department is to be cut 
accordingly. 

Already the protests of business men are pouring in. Orders 
and deliveries are alike delayed. Confusion mounts. At a moment 
when all hands are straining every to revive American 
business, this vital organ of communication is cut to pieces by 
cheese-paring economies, The tragedy of the reduction in per- 
sonnel is the inhuman consequence of this Farley policy. But 
what shall be said of this new handicap to recovery which the 
Roosevelt administration thus tosses into the wheels of industry? 
Only that it is wholly consonant with the general muddle of 
the new deal, which strikes down confidence as fast as it builds 
it up. 

A third item in the Farley scandal Is of even more vital import 
to New Yorkers. That is the slippery fashion in which the Roose- 
velt administration has failed to support fusion at Albany. 
There is no need of recounting the history of the weeks of 
evasion and pretense. The bald fact is that Mr. Farley, political 
aide-de-camp and spokesman for Franklin D. Roosevelt, has failed 
the city of New York in its most critical hour. With all the huge 
power of Federal patronage at his command, Mr. Farley has per- 


mitted the cheap politics of the Flynn stripe to prevail at Albany. 
An honest and courageous mayor of New York City finds himself 
in a crucial issue of economy opposed by the political right hand 

An administration which stands ready 


of President Roosevelt. 
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to starve nonpolitical post-office employees, to the grevious handi- 
capping of all business, refuses to lift a finger to permit the re- 
duction of pay rolls so padded by a corrupt organization as to 
threaten the credit of the greatest city in the Nation. 

It is not a pleasant spectacle for any American to contemplate. 
This politician become Postmaster General would hamstring re- 
form of the appallingly corrupt Tammany administration in New 
York City. He would wreck a great industry and a fine Air Mail 
Service and risk brave lives in order to score a political victory. 
He cares more for his cheap political associates than for the 
possibility of retrieving the city of New York from bankruptcy, 
waste, and graft, 

Here 1s a grave national scandal. Before it the services of Mr. 
Farley as an aid to the nomination and election of President 
Roosevelt are irrelevant and immaterial.. Whether the cause is a 
blundering incompetenece or a blindness to the higher standards 
of public service is of small importance. Mr. Farley stands an 
obstacle to efficient and honest government, alike in Washington 
and in the State of New York. His holding of the three offices of 
Postmaster General, chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and chairman of the Democratic State committee has long 
been a public scandal. His political crafstmanship remains a 
matter for his fellow Democrats to estimate. We can see no pos- 
sible excuse for his retention in a public office serving the whole 
Nation. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of Monday, Mar. 12, 1934] 
INSIDERS ON AIR-MAIL CANCELATION 


Following the cancelation of the air-ma‘l contracts stocks of 
leading companies fell out of bed. Aviation Ccrporation, which 
was selling for $10.75 per share on February 1, dropped to $4.37 
following the President’s announcement that the Army planes 
henceforth would carry the mails. North American Aviation stock 
went to $4.13 the morning after—the price 10 days earlier being 
$8.75. And on February 13 United Aircraft common sank to $17.62 
per share, although the stock sold for $37.38 earlier in the month. 
Other aircraft securities fell in similar proportion. 

The stockholders of these companies who continued their own- 
ership throughout suffered losses of 50 percent and more of the 
value of their property in about 10 days. But some stockholders 
who presumably knew what was going to happen sold out before 
the blow fell. And some who were not stockholders sold the 
stock short, with knowledge of what happens to a stock when the 
kind of news comes out which was coming out. Who knew and 
sold before the price went down? And who sold what he didn’t 
have in anticipation of the devastation of aviation stock prices 
that was soon to come? 

The answers to these questions have become available in part. 
President Whitney of the New York Stock Exchange has furnished 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, at its request, with 
the names of persons trad in aviation stocks for the 2 oe 
preceding the cancelation of the air-mail contracts. 
long list of well-known Wall Street names are J. P. Morgan & C0. * 
selling 4,500 shares of United Aircraft; Jacobson & Co., 60,800 
shares of the same stock; Brandenburg & Co., 36,500 shares of 
Douglas Aircraft; and James Seligman, 12,400 shares of Curtiss- 
Wright, 5,200 of Douglas, and 800 of United Aircraft. Other 
readily recognizable names among the sellers were Tom Bragg, 
Louis Kaiser, E. A. Pierce & Co., Frank Vanderlip, and Harry 
Content. 

But it was not alone these financial middlemen who beat the 
gun. A number of aviation holding companies disposed of great 
blocks of their holdings. The North American Aviation Corpora- 
tion, National Air Transport Corporation, and Corporation 
sold a total of 48,900 shares of Curtiss-Wright and Douglas between 
January 29 and February 9. 

During this period when a half million shares of long stock and 
about 60,000 shares of short stock in the leading aviation com- 
panies were being sold prices held rather firm. For each sale there 
is both a buyer and a seller. Who were the buyers? The reports 
do not show this. But there is no great mystery about their 
identity. While insiders with good sources of information were 
selling stock rumors were being circulated that the Government 
was about to approve a large military aircraft-building program. 
The buyers in all probability were the small investors, who were 
seeking a hedge against inflation or who believed that the recovery 
program would succeed and that the aviation industry would 
share in the new prosperity. 

The financially wise knew what was coming off and got out. 
Alone to stand the loss in the greatest shock an entire industry 
has ever received was the small investor—the forgotten man. 
The new dealers had forgotten to tell him what was going to 
happen. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the action of 
the administration in canceling the air-mail contracts without 
giving those concerned a hearing at all, or an opportunity 
to present their side of the case, was one of the most ruth- 
less in all the history of free government. The Executive 
order sending these 10 men to their deaths following the 
cancelation of the air-mail contracts was one of the most 
tragic blunders committed by any administration of govern- 
ment in all the history of time. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, there is no 
issue to be determined relating to the Air Mail Service until 
after the waterway treaty shall have been disposed of. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rostnson], with his usual 
vigor, has bitterly condemned the President, first for cancel- 
ing the air-mail contracts, and, second, for ordering air 
mails to be carried by the Army. 

Not only today but on previous occasions the Senator 
from Indiana has charged that the action of the President 
referred to has made him responsible for the lives of 10 
Army fiyers who have been killed since the order to carry 
the mail was issued. 

I do not believe that the position taken by the Senator 
from Indiana is just. In the view of the President, when it 
became apparent that the contracts for the carriage of the 
mail were fraudulently entered into, it became his duty to 
cancel them. He takes full and unqualified responsibility 
for that action. 

For many months the subject matter of those contracts 
has been under investigation by a special committee of the 
Senate. So far as my information goes, there can be no 
controversy as to the conclusion that in the initiation of the 
contracts there was fraud and collusion. Having reached 
that conclusion, the Chief Executive was justified in the 
cancelation of the contracts, and he accepts that respon- 
sibility. 

The Senator from Indiana speaks as if anyone had in- 
tended or designed that undue risks should be taken by 
Army flyers in the performance of duties in relation to air- 
mail carriers. It is always possible to involve subjects of 
this character with impassioned and unsustained charges. 

The Senator inquires with whom the President consulted 
before he issued the order for the Army to carry the mail. 
It is my information that many days prior to the beginning 
of the carriage of the mail in Army planes by Army fiyers, 
the head of the Army Air Corps, the officer presumably best 
informed on the subject, the officer who should have been 
fully able to supply the information, made the unqualified 
declaration that the Army was fitted by training and equip- 
ment to perform that important task, and that statement 
was carried in the press of the Nation. It was supported by 
a declaration published in the newspapers from the Chief 
of Staff, General MacArthur, that the Army welcomed this 
new responsibility. 

Mr. President, the one thing in addition to the unfortunate 
loss of lives that has taken place, which everyone regrets 
and deplores, the one circumstance that impresses me as 
calling for legislative and administrative reform in relation 
to military aviation, is that when the Army Air Service is 
suddenly called upon to discharge somewhat hazardous 
duties there has resulted a condition which the Senator from 
Indiana characterizes as tragic. 

The Government has expended enormous sums for the de- 
velopment and improvement of aviation. The military de- 
partment has been liberally supplied, but the several factors 
which enter into the development of aviation have been dis- 
persed through various departments; that is to say, the 
Army, the Navy, the Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—that is, the Weather Bureau—the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the Treasury— 
Coast Guard Service—and the Post Office Department Air 
Mail Service. 

It is regrettable and sad that the Army flyers should have 
lost their lives. But is it not fair, I ask the Senator from 
Indiana, to have in mind all the facts and circumstances 
which reflect light upon the incidents referred to? During 
the period in which these accidents have occurred there 
have been very unusual weather conditions, which have re- 
sulted in disastrous accidents, not only to Army planes but 
also to other forms of aviation and other forms of trans- 
portation. The President took the precaution to ask the 
head of the Army Air Corps whether his Department was 
equipped and trained for the performance of this duty. He 
was assured that the work could begin within 2 or 3 days. 
My information is that 11 days were given in which to make 
necessary, special, and emergency arrangements. 
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It is quite natural, in view of the developments which 
have since been manifested, that there should be an effort 
on the part of some officers to shield themselves from a 
responsibility which they should be both willing and able to 
carry. There is not a person within the sound of my voice 
who does not know that the profession of the soldier is in- 
separably associated with hazard. He must at all times be 
ready to encounter the perils incident to the carrying of 
the sword or to the flying of military airplanes. That is a 
part of the purpose of maintaining a military air force, 
and I think, without reflecting on the personnel of the 
Army air force, as gallant, I believe, as was ever assembled 
anywhere on this earth, it is a reflection on the efficiency 
of the Army Air Corps to-say that they cannot perform a 
civilian function in time of peace, a function which ad- 
mittedly is more hazardous than flying in weather always 
calm and with winds always fair. The fault goes back to 
the manner in which the aviation force of the United States 
has been organized, under separate heads and departments, 
8 or 10 different bureaus having relationship to aviation, 
with different purchasing agencies, with no organized effort 
to procure the most modern and efficient equipment. 

It is a sad thing to say, but one of the results which ought 
to come, I should rather say, which must come, from this 
condition is the more efficient organization of the Army Air 
Service, the assemblying, if you please, under a single head, 
excepting naval aviation, of the bureaus which have to do 
with aviation, the placing at the head of the aviation service 
of one who is not only well trained and familiar with the 
history of the problems which relate to that service but one 
who believes that an up-to-date air corps or department is 
an essential and indispensable part of the military service 
of this Nation. 

If that result shall be achieved, through tears and through 
wrathful expressions, if you please, there will result some 
measure of compensation for the tragedies which have hap- 
pened, tragedies which are due, in large part, to unusual and 
extraordinary weather conditions, and, in my judgment, in 
some part to lack of adequate and proper equipment. 

Mr. President, it is not just—and Senators will not get 
away with it—to denounce the President as a murderer or 
to denounce his order directing the carriage of the mail by 
the Army as legalized murder. His motive was not political. 
It was to promote the honest administration of the Govern- 
ment, and if we want to be fair about it, we may well go 
back to a previous administration, under which many of 
these contracts were entered into, under conditions which 
have become a common scandal to the people of this Nation. 

I should like to see the movement to concentrate avia- 
tion bureaus under one head, under an able and aggressive 
leadership, carried forward, and I should like also to see 
coupled with that a provision of law for all aviation pur- 
chases, so far as practicable, to be made by a single organi- 
zation, audited by the Comptroller General. I believe that 
such an arrangement would not only give the United States 
what they have paid for and have not received, what they 
are entitled to have, an efficient and well-equipped air force, 
but it would also tend to remove the opportunity for dis- 
honesty and for fraudulent arrangements such as those to 
which reference has already been made. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rogsrnson] spoke as if in 
1 minute, without consulting anyone in the Army, the Presi- 
dent had canceled the air-mail contracts and ordered the 
Army to perform the duty of carrying the mail. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I did not hear the early 
portion of the debate, but I want the country to know that 
when the men from the Army went out in planes they went 
in planes just as well equipped as any privately owned plane 
in this country. The Army had 11 days in which to make 
preparation, and they installed in their planes radio equip- 
ment, they installed blind-flying devices, and all the other 
equipment necessary for safety in flying. Our men in the 
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Army were not sent out unprepared in unequipped planes. 
They had every facility which the privately owned planes 
possessed. 


It isan unfortunate thing that the Army aviators died, but 
had the men piloting private planes operated their planes 
under the same conditions of weather, I fear there would 
have been exactly the same fatalities, because the pilots who 
flew the Army planes were experienced. No man was per- 
mitted to fly across a territory over which he had not pre- 
viously traveled. But because of the failure of Congress in 
years past to provide weather stations and weather reports, 
the Army flyers were subjected to the same dangers to 
which privately owned planes operated by private pilots were 
subjected. 

I was quite concerned and interested, may I say to my 
friend from Arkansas, in the testimony which we have just 
received in the War Department appropriation bill hearings, 
and I desire to say that if the testimony of the men from 
the War Department can be depended upon, as we know it 
can be, we can rely upon the fact that the Army planes 
were well equipped, thoroughly equipped, and the men who 
fiew them were trained men, so no fault can be placed upon 
the War Department for what has happened. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New York speaks with knowledge of the testi- 
mony before the committee, a part of which has been re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Indiana in the address that 
prompted my remarks. 

I had assumed that the statements that have been re- 
peatedly made on the floor of the Senate had some founda- 
tion in fact. The statements referred to are that the Army 
planes were poorly equipped for the performance of the duty 
of carrying the air mail. The Senator from New York 
confirms my statement that 11 days were granted in which 
to make emergency arrangements, and he goes further and 
enforces that statement with the declaration that the planes 
were as well equipped as civilian planes have been. 

The Senator from Indiana quotes from an editorial attack 
on Mr. Farley, an editorial which attacks him and the ad- 
ministration for not working out the problems of the fusion 
mayor of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has 10 min- 
utes on the reservation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Have I consumed all my 
time on the treaty? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has consumed 
20 minutes. He has 10 minutes left on the reservation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then I must hasten. I do 
not understand, Mr. President, that the present adminis- 
tration is responsible for the success or the failure of the 
LaGuardia administration. I may be in error about that, 
but I should like to advise so great an authority as the 
Herald Tribune that I have never been advised that such 
responsibility was assumed. 

Then the editorial takes Mr. Farley to task for the can- 
celation of the air-mail contracts. I have already said that 
the President has and accepts full responsibility for the 
cancelation of these contracts. 

While I am talking about the Herald Tribune I should 
like to bring to the attention of the Senate one of its adver- 
tisements in Editor and Publisher for March 10, 1934, in 
which it declares that it has made more gains from adver- 
tising during the recent period than during any other time 
in its history. It boasts of the suecess which has come to its 
enterprises and advertises it in the Editor and Publisher al- 
ready referred to. I ask leave to have printed as a part of 
my remarks the advertisement referred to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The advertisement referred to is as follows: 

From the Editor and Publisher for Mar. 10, 1934 
IT’S FORWARD FOR THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


February 1934 was a good advertising month in New York. 
While it brought gains to most newspapers, it was a month of 
splendid achievement for the New York Herald Tribune. 

In total advertising the Herald Tribune gained 101,312 lines, 


the largest gain among all New York newspapers. 


í 
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In automotive advertising the Herald Tribune was again in first 
place and had the largest gain in New York. 

Also in first place were gravure, book publishers, office equip- 
ment, and general heating and plumbing. 

The gains of any New York newspapers were made by 
the Herald Tribune in these nine classifications: Automotive, real 


estate, railroads, book publishers, legal, heating and plumbing, 
beverages, radio, general. Finally, the Herald Tribune showed 


‘papers. Morning newspapers 
‘(morning gained 424,459 lines; evening gained 53,722). 


for the month in 37 of the major retail and general classi- 
fications listed by Media Records, including such key classifica- 
tions as department stores, women’s wear, groceries, financial, 
tobacco, and others. 

Although February was a good month for most New York news- 
papers, morning newspapers were specially favored by advertisers. 
The first four newspapers in total volume were morning news- 
as a group show a larger gain 
Morning 


newspapers carried a larger proportion of all New York adver- 


tising. (Morning, 64 percent; evening, 36 nt). 
Successful advertising campaigns in 1934 will include the Herald 
Tribune in New York. 
New York Herald Tribune. 
New York: Main office, 230 West Forty-first Street. 
Detroit: John B. Woodward, Inc., New Center Building. 
San Francisco: John B. Woodward, Inc., Russ Building. 
Chicago: John B. Woodward, Inc., 400 North Michigan Avenue. 
Boston; Carroll Judson Swan, 926 Park Square Building. 
Paris edition: The New York Herald, 21 Rue de Berri. 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, and in open 
executive session, resumed the consideration of Executive 
C (72d Cong., 2d sess.), a treaty between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada for the completion of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway, signed July 18, 
1932. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I will now 
take occasion to speak a few words about the treaty now 
pending before the Senate. I realize that the question has 
been exhaustively discussed by those who have studied it, 
from the standpoint of the supporters of the treaty and by 
others who are familiar with it, from the standpoint of the 
opposition. 

In my judgment, the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway 
is a natural channel for commerce. It is, therefore, a sound 
economic proposal to construct the waterway. The water- 
way will serve a substantial part of the population of both 
the United States and Canada. 

The arrangements in the treaty as to the cost of con- 
struction seem fair in view of the benefits anticipated. 
Comparing the numbers of inhabitants of the respective 
countries, I do not think there can be any severe criticism 
as to that. 

In relation to railway transportation, ever since I have 
been in the Congress I have heard opposition from railroads 
to the construction and improvement of waterways, and I 
have never known an instance in which a great waterway 
was developed which did not add to the commerce of that 
section and, indirectly if not directly, benefit the railways 
themselves. I have little faith in an argument that is based 
on the contention that the construction of the waterway re- 
ferred to will detrimentally affect the railways. In any 
event, that contention involves an abandonment of the pol- 
icy of waterway construction. 

The Mississippi River affords a valuable means of trans- 
portation to a large part of our country. For many years 
the Government has been expending considerable sums in 
the development of that waterway. I am fully appreciative 
of the fact that representatives in Congress from other parts 
of the Union have willingly contributed to the development 
of that waterway, and I do not believe that we can justify 
opposition to the treaty on sectional or local grounds, fully 
realizing that that is the basis of some of the opposition 
that has been asserted in the Senate. 

Furthermore, I do not think this subject has direct rela- 
tionship to the labor problem, or the problem of unem- 
ployment. The construction of the waterway in the long 
run will increase employment, it will be beneficial to the 
laborers of the country rather than detrimental. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I cannot 
yield because I have only 3 minutes left. I should like to 
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do so but I probably will not have time to complete what 
I had intended to say. 

Reference has been made to the future requirements of 
this country as to commerce and transportation. It seems 
to me that within the course of a few years there is likeli- . 
hood that this waterway will be used to its greatest possible 
capacity. 

There has been addressed to me a letter which in the: 
remainder of my time I shall ask the clerk to read. The: 
letter is signed by a large number of mayors giving their 
support to the waterway project and forcefully answering 
some of the arguments made against the treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letter will be read by 
the clerk. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


MarcH 9, 1934. 
Hon. JosepH T. ROBINSON, 
Majority Leader of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: On behalf of the mayors of several hundred cities 
in the Mississippi Valley, the basin of the Great Lakes, the St. 
Lawrence Valley, and of representatives of great national farm 
organizations, we pledge our cooperation through you to the Fed- 
eral administration in completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway project provided by the pending treaty. We take this 
position on behalf of millions of our population in the city and on 
the farms who adhere to the American tradition of upholding 
national interests as against sectionalism. 

No other public-works project which has been proposed will em- 
ploy so many idle men and confer direct benefits upon such a vast 
population. 

This project has been aptly described as the most constructive 
undertaking in the Western Hemisphere since the building of the 
Panama Canal. Like the Panama Canal, the completion of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway will directly benefit American 
cities located hundreds of miles distant from the point where con- 
struction work is to be done to remove existing obstacles to ocean 
navigation. 

Thus, while 80 percent of the American funds required under 
the treaty will be expended for American labor and American ma- 
terials in the State of New York and in the deepening of the con- 
necting channels of the Lakes, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
scores of other great cities and the farm population of more than 
20 States will directly benefit from this useful public work. 

We recognize that the treaty involves a wholly nonpartisan and 
nonpolitical question. In our delegation are mayors of every 
political party. Our appeal is addressed to you regardless of politi- 
cal faith in the firm belief that the United States Senate will 
ratify the treaty on broad grounds of national interest. 

On March 8, at an interview at the White House, we pledged 
the fuli cooperation of local municipal authorities in carrying out 
this project to insure maximum benefits to American interests. In 
the 1932 campaign President Roosevelt admirably defined the pur- 
pose of the pending treaty as follows: 

“This great project involves two objectives of equal importance, 
and cannot in public justice accomplish one without the other. 
I am deeply interested in the immediate construction of the deep 
waterway as well as in the development of abundant and cheap 
power. This project * * means cheap transpor- 
tation by deep waterway for the agricultural and other products 
of the West; cheap electricity for the State owned and controlled 
resources to be developed for the primary interest of homes, farms, 
and industries and, of immediate importance, employment for 
thousands of workers. * * [t has already been too long 
delayed.” 

We likewise fully subscribe to the definition of this project 
embodied in the Republican platform of 1932 as follows: 

“The Republican Party stands committed to the development 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. Under the direction of 
President Hoover negotiation of a treaty with Canada for this 
development is now at a favorable point. the ines- 
timable benefits which will accrue to the Nation from placing the 
ports of the Great Lakes on an ocean base, the party reaffirms 
allegiance to this great project and pledges its best efforts to secure 
its early completion.” 

The official reports submitted to the Senate by the President 
conclusively show that the completion of this project will benefit 
every section of our great country and inflict injury upon none. 

It will throw open the rich markets of the Middle West to 
domestic trade with all our ports on the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coasts. Since 80 percent of all our water-borne commerce 
is domestic rather than foreign commerce, this will unquestion- 
ably increase the shipping of all American ports and greatly pro- 
mote our coastwise and intercoastal trade which is confined by 
law to American bottoms. 

We rely implicitly upon the performance of the pledges given 
by the leaders of both political parties in the 1932 campaign. 
We, in turn, pledge our hearty cooperation in the extension of 
our domestic trade with the American producers of every city 
and State in the Union which will be brought into connection 
by deep water with the Midwest by this great project, 
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It should be universally understood that the completion of 
this project carries with it great benefits, not only to industries 
in cities and to metropolitan people, but to our farm population 
as well. Those who produce the necessities of life in the vast 
interior region of the Nation will have a freer access to eastern 
and foreign markets; those who buy these necessities of life, 
either for human consumption or for livestock, in the eastern 
part of the Nation will likewise benefit. 

As a committee representing the mayors of American cities and 
national farm organizations, we express through you the pro- 
found faith that ratification of the treaty and prompt comple- 
tion of this project will promote recovery and benefit the pro- 
ducers and consumers in every section of the United States. 

We respectfully request you, as majority leader of the Senate, 
to have this petition read into the records of the Senate. 

V respectfully yours, 

eint Committee of Mayors and National Farm Organiza- 
tions; Fred J. Freestone, chairman, executive committee, 
National Grange; Fred Brenckman, Washington repre- 
sentative National Grange; Chester H. Gray, Wash- 
ington representative American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; Hon. D. W. Hoan, mayor, Milwaukee, Wis.; Hon. 
Solon T. Klotz, mayor, Toledo, Ohio; Hon. F. S. Castator, 
representing Mayor Couzens, Detroit, Mich; Hon. George 
B. Sowers, representing Mayor Davis, Cleveland, Ohio; 
‘Hon. A. H. Gokey, mayor, Alexandria Bay, N. T.; 
Hon. T. S. Bushnell, mayor, Massena, N. I.; Hon. 
Julius Frank, former mayor, Ogdensburg, N.Y.; Hon. 
John G. Beukema, representing mayors of Muskegon, 
St. Joseph, Benton Harbor, South Haven, Manistee, 
Traverse City, Muskegon Heights, and North Muskegon, 
Mich.; Hon. A. F. Winter, representing Mayor Sonnen- 
burg, Sheboygan, Wis.; Hon. A. D. S. Gillett, repre- 
senting Mayor Baxter, Superior, Wis; Hon. George J. 
Schade, mayor, Sandusky, Ohio; Hon. A. L. Valade, 
mayor, River Rouge, Mich.; Hon. A. P. Zirkaloso, mayor, 
Lincoln Park, Mich.; Hon. H. C. Laughlin, city manager, 
Kenosha, Wis.; Hon. Max A. Templeton, mayor, Lansing, 
Mich.; Hon. R. P. Murray, mayor, Marinette, Wis.; Max 
Raskin, Milwaukee County Municipal League of Seven- 
teen Communities, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. T. Dolan, presi- 
dent Harbor Commission, Superior, Wis.; Geo. E. Hardy, 
chairman of waterways commission, Toledo, Ohio; 
David J. Grant, Monroe Industrial Commission, Monroe, 
Mich.; Hon. S. F. Snively, mayor, Duluth, Minn.; Hon. 
J. M. Dodd, mayor, Ashland, Wis.; Hon. D. A Knaggs, 
mayor, Monroe, Mich.; Hon. William R. Tiefer, mayor, 
3 Mich.; Hon. Ralph J. Cardinal, mayor, Ma- 
one, N.Y. 


CANCELATION OF AIR~MAIL CONTRACTS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, we are now operating under a 
limitation of debate, and, therefore, I will not have the 
opportunity of replying at any length to what the Senator 
from Arkansas has said in reference to what he alleges to 
be fraudulent air-mail contracts. It is amazing that in 
the defense of the action of the administration the leader 
of the Democratic Party in the Senate has no justification 
to offer other than the statement that it was apparent there 
was fraud in these contracts and then, later on, the state- 
ment that he did not think it could be successfully con- 
tradicted that there was collusion and fraud. 

Mr. President, the time will come as soon as we are not 
operating under a rule providing for a limitation of debate 
when it will be shown that there was no fraud and that 
there was no collusion. The other side of this question has 
never, as yet, been produced, but it will be produced not only 
by an examination and analysis of the testimony of those 
against whom the allegation was made, but also by an ex- 
amination and analysis of the testimony of those who testi- 
fied that there was fraud. That testimony, flimsy as it is, 
will be brought to light, for it will be read here from the 
transcript. I cannot go into that at this time; I will re- 
serve that for the earliest opportunity when we shall have 
concluded the consideration of the treaty; and it is not 
going to be delayed very long. 

All that I have to say now is, since we are in this very 
unfortunate situation and there seems to be an imperative 
demand that something be done immediately, my own posi- 
tion would be to make an honest confession that there was 
a mistake; that the contracts should not have been can- 
celed; that they should be reinstated; and if any modifica- 
tions ought to be made in the terms of the contracts they 
can be made under the law as it now exists. Full authority 
is given to do that. That would be the honest, common- 
sense, square-deal method of undoing the wrong that has 
been committed, upon misinformation, through the recom- 
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mendation of an ignorant counselor at law, who seems 
either not to know what the law is or else does not know 
how to construe the law. If such an admission were made, 
as I see it is not going to be made, then, I repeat, the 
easy way would be to reinstate the contracts upon whatever 
basis under law it was thought best to reinstate them. 

I shall resist the effort to continue the activities of the 
War Department in carrying the mail. If the War Depart- 
ment must carry the mail, then the amendment offered by 
the Senator who is now presiding over the Senate [Mr. 
VANDENBERG in the chair] to the bill sponsored by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar], which amendment 
has already been accepted, will relieve the situation; or if 
when the measure shall be considered, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from California [Mr. McApoo] shall 
be given consideration, that will open the way to a more 
satisfactory solution of the problem, but not so good a way 
or so justifiable a way to undo the wrong that has been 
committed as the method I have just suggested; for even if 
we should adopt the other method, it would still make pos- 
sible the carrying of the mail by the Army until the contracts 
shall be renewed; and that is what I think we ought not 
to do. 

I am amazed at the suggestion of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Copetanp], who repeats the testimony that was 
brought to me only awhile ago, that men appeared who 
said that the Army planes were properly equipped for the 
purpose and that the Army personnel was trained for the 
work, Mr. President, the real witnesses as to the training 
of the personnel and as to the equipment of the planes are 
silent in death; their voices will not be heard in testimony 
as to whether they had flown the lines or not. It is easy to 
understand why an organization that has come under this 
severe indictment would undertake to justify itself and say 
that the planes were equipped and that the personnel was 
trained, while the officers of the Army who were brought 
before the committee testified that they were not even 
consulted. Whose word is the Senate going to take? The 
Army has no political interest to subserve; but there are 
those who do have a political interest in the matter, as will 
be shown before this debate shall have closed. 

What I fear, Mr. President, is that unless we prevent the 
Army flying the mail there are going to be more fatalities. 
What a pitiable statement it is that these deaths were due 
only to inclement weather, as if inclement weather never 
occurred until now. 

Mr. President, there was one company flying the mail 
from New York to Miami which, in 6 years’ flying covering 
6,000,000 miles, lost but 2 aviators, 1 in 1929 and 1 in 
1933,, while the Army flying the same route in 3 days lost 
2 aviators. Flying the mail has involved a death rate of 
one for each 4,500,000 miles flown when the planes have 
been piloted by trained men. There have been 10 deaths 
in flying 1,000,000 miles while the mails have been carried 
by the Army. The fatalities recorded from year to year 
involve not merely flying in bad weather. The aviators fly 
in sunshine and storm, in daylight and darkness. 

Mr. President, when it was announced that the Army 
was going to take over this work the most skillful aviators, 
such as the great ace mentioned here some days ago, an- 
nounced that there would be fatalities, that they could not 
be avoided. The fatalities came. Because of the certainty 
that there would be fatalities private companies tendered 
to the War Department not only their equipment but also 
their personnel, to be placed under the control of the War 
Department, with their promise to the personnel that they 
would not sacrifice their seniority in service and would not 
under any circumstances be embarrassed by what had taken 
place. But these offers were rejected because that did 
not fit into the picture that had been already painted. 

Mr. President, Army aviators, most of them with only 1 
year’s experience in flying, were put to an entirely different 
kind of work than that to which they were accustomed. 
For instance, barometric readings at every minute of the 
day, essential to air-mail flying, are not essential to the 
class of work done by the Army aviators. The practice is 
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for the Weather Bureau to give the barometric readings at 
the surface of the ground 24 hours a day to the Department 
of Commerce. These readings are radioed to the aviators 
in the Air Mail Service. They use the readings to correct 
their barometers and to adjust their altimeters in their 
fiying. 

The Weather Bureau, under the Commerce Department, 
has these stations along the air-mail routes in every direc- 
tion. In some of the stations the Department of Commerce, 
under the supervision of the Weather Bureau, maintains 
observers to furnish barometric readings, which are then 
radioed. This enables an aviator at night or in bad weather 
to know at all times his location, his latitude and longitude, 
as well as altitude. 

The practice in the Navy in handling the lighter-than-air 
ships has been to correct the altimeter every 20 minutes. 
For example, on the Akron, in the control car, there were 
upon a table four large aneroid barometers as large as 
dinner plates, and the altimeter was corrected by use of 
these barometers every 20 minutes. During the storm they 
could not correct the altimeter. No one had time, for the 
conditions were such that the barometer varied very rapidly, 
so they did not know whether the ship was 1,600 feet in 
the air or 200 feet in the air. 

The Weather Bureau corrects the barometric readings in 
the various stations by use of aneroid barometers, and in 
the larger cities by mercury barometers, which are more 
reliable than the aneroid barometers in showing elevation. 

Cross-continental flying involves great hazards. An off- 
cer whom I know who flew from Washington to Los Angeles, 
followed the trail of the transcontinental railroad for safety, 
but being suddenly confronted with tunnels, he would have 
to shoot up in the air at an angle of 45° or 50°, some- 
times suddenly, in order to save his life. He is one of 
the most highly trained aviators in the service of the 
Government. An aviator knows his route like a locomo- 
tive engineer knows his roadbed. In blind flying he must 
resort to dead reckoning just as a ship at sea in cloudy 
weather when it is impossible to take observation must rely 
on dead reckoning. A mail flier must rely upon the speed 
of his plane to know aproximately where he is at all times. 
He must read the radio beam that is sent out from Wash- 
ington along the mail routes, and know from an instrument 
in front of him that he is between the right and left beams 
at all times. 

The average death in all the air-mail lines in this country 
was put at 1 death in 4,500,000 miles. Here we have 10 
deaths, it is safe to say, before a million miles has been 
flown. 

Yet we hear it said upon the floor of the Senate, in an 
effort to excuse, that if the flying had been done by the 
regular service the bad weather would have produced a 
similar number of deaths. Shame on such a conclusion 
when worse weather has been visited upon us even during 
the last month before the drastic order was issued with no 
fatality occurring during the bad weather. 

No one can say that any of these Army aviators carrying 
mail had any experience as a transport fiyer. The Com- 
merce Department under the law has scheduled certain 
rules for flying. No transport solo flyer is permitted to 
have a license who has not had at least 200 hours of flying 
to his credit, and yet on this floor we hear it said that 11 
days were taken in which to train young men in the service 
to do this hazardous work. Such training would not have 
been accepted under the rules and regulations of the Com- 
merce Department. I make no complaint or criticism of 
the Army flyers. Their business did not require that they 
should watch barometric readings except for changes in the 
weather and for storms. Altitude with them is not a mat- 
ter of importance except in actual combat. There is no 
combat in times of peace. Flying blind at night, depending 
upon the radio beam for location and barometric readings 
for altitude that have to be corrected constantly, was some- 
thing in which they were not experienced and about which 
they knew little. 
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The topography of the ground, the location of the moun- 
tain peaks, the valleys, and the approximate location of 
stations maintained by the Government and by private and 
municipal airports were things with which they had had no 
experience. Dead reckoning at sea, when neither the sun, 
moon, or stars is visible, is done by computing the tides and 
air currents, and the speed of the ship. Dead reckoning by 
an aviator when flying blind depends upon his experience in 
planes, scientifically equipped, and also upon the speed of 
the plane. 

Resistance of wind, side currents, or the help of wind 
blowing his way have much to do with determining speed, 
but nothing but experience will tell an aviator how to navi- 
gate by dead reckoning so that he may know approximately 
where he is at all times. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the 
chair). The Senator’s time on the treaty has expired. He 
is recognized for 10 minutes on the reservation. 

Mr. FESS. These young Army flyers were not expected 
to be trained in this particular field, in which they had no 
experience. It was just as essential as it is to a locomotive 
engineer to know from experience the roadbed, the various 
grades and curves, and the location of the stations upon the 
route. The locomotive engineer knows this from long ex- 
perience, and in the blackest night he knows where he is 
at all times, regardless of signals of lights and without the 
help of radio. 

Any one can be an aviator who, after 50 hours of solo 
flying, has passed a physical examination and an examina- 
tion for practical flying, after which he is qualified by the 
Department of Commerce. He can aualify as a transport 
solo flyer after 200 hours of flying training. When the 
aviator is qualified with the maximum hours required be- 
fore he can become a solo flyer, he then must secure a 
special license for that purpose. In other words, the most 
discriminating regulations for the assurance of safety on 
behalf of humanity in a new and most hazardous service 
have been made a governmental requirement, with which 
the Army has nothing to do, because its qualifications for 
maneuverability do not require that sort of training. 

In addition to the fact that all aviators on the mail- flying 
air lines were told that they might go into the service of 
the Government during the pending air-mail controversy 
without losing their seniority and without being in any way 
under the authority of the air lines, but solely under the 
authority of the Secretary of War, the Government could 
have employed any of these experienced civilian aviators, 
whether under contract or not, whether they were carrying 
the mail, or whether they were rendering service to the 
air lines in the transport of passengers to and from every 
part of the United States. The Government further had 
the opportunity, pending the controversy, to employ these 
air lines on a cost basis or a cost-plus percentage basis, 
and they would have willingly cooperated with the Govern- 
ment pending the settlement and readjustment of the mat- 
ter and the letting of new contracts. The President now 
admits that he was wrongly advised as to the qualifications 
of the Army flyers for carrying the mails; but he had been 
warned of the coming tragedy, because it is probable that 
not one was qualified to carry the air mail over these trans- 
continental routes. 

He must rely upon the speed of his plane to know approxi- 
mately where he is at all times. He must read the radio 
beam that is sent out from Washington along the mail 
routes, and know from an instrument in front of him that 
he is between the right and left beams at all times. 

The average of deaths in all the air-mail lines in this 
country was put at 1 death in 4,500,000 miles. Here we have 
10 deaths, it is safe to say, before a million miles had been 
flown, 

No one can say that any one of these Army aviators carry- 
ing mail had any experience as a transport solo flyer. Their 
business did not require that they should watch barometric 
readings, except for changes in the weather and storms, 
Altitude with them is not a matter of importance except in 
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actual combat. There is no combat in times of peace. 
Flying blind at night, depending upon the radio beam for 
location and barometric readings for altitude that have to 
be corrected constantly, is something they knew nothing 
about. 

The topography of the ground, the location of the moun- 
tain peaks and valleys, and the approximate location of 
stations maintained by the Government and by private and 
municipal airports were matters about which they had had 
no experience. Dead reckoning at sea when neither sun, 
moon, nor stars are visible is done by computing the tides 
and air currents, and the speed of the ship. Dead reckoning 
by an aviator when flying blind depends upon the fiyer’s ex- 
perience in planes scientifically equipped and also upon the 
speed of the plane. 

Resistance of wind, side currents, and the help of wind 
blowing his way have much to do with determining speed, 
and nothing but experience will tell an aviator how to do 
dead reckoning so that he may know approximately where he 
is at all times. 

It may not be relevant, but it is a fact that many men who 
qualify as to hours of flying never become aviators. Ob- 
viously, there are now aviators flying in the Army and in 
the Navy who will never become skillful aviators. The 
administration must know that the deaths of these aviators 
will continue at a high ratio of mortality so long as any 
of the air-mail lines are run by Army officers in planes not 
equipped and without proper personnel training. 

The discontinuance of important and necessary mail 
routes, even temporarily, and the use of Army officers only 
on certain lines may lessen but will not prevent further 
mortality. Men who are accustomed to use combat planes, 
bombing planes, scout planes, and other kinds of planes 
used in the Army are not used to mail-transport planes. 
The Government cannot say that any one man who lost his 
life had been in training under any of the expert flyers of 
the civilian air-mail lines or the civilian transport lines. 

The only safe course under the circumstances is to dis- 
continue Army mail service, and proceed at once to restore 
the service to qualified agencies now existing and awaiting 
an opportunity to perform a great service. 

Mr. President, it is these considerations that impress 
upon me the necessity of getting out of the Air Mail Service, 
so far as the Government is concerned. If we must carry 
the mail by air, if there is no alternative, if it is so im- 
portant that we cannot do without it and must continue 
to engage in it, then, I think, if we cannot reinstate the 
contracts and do what is obviously the right thing to do, 
we should adopt the amendment offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. McApoo]. 

That amendment provides: 

In order to meet the existing emergency with to car- 
riage of mail by air, and in order to afford sufficient time for 
necessary and proper legislation to be enacted by the Co the 
Postmaster General, with the approval of the President, is author- 
ized to enter into air-mail contracts, without advertising, for a 
period of not to exceed 90 days, with commercial air-transport 
operators, at such rates and upon such terms and conditions as 
the Postmaster General, with the approval of the President, deter- 
mines will best conserve the interests of the United States. 

That opens the field. That gives 90 days to look into 
these contracts. That would be done without bidding; it 
would be done without limitation. That would give the Post- 
master General the authority that it is essential for him to 
have. It is the same authority which was possessed by the 
Postmaster General preceding him, under which one of the 
most magnificent achievements of which America may boast 
was made possible. Now, in an effort to smear somebody, it 
is undertaken to destroy what has been accomplished on the 
allegation that there was fraud and collusion, when there 
was not an iota of fraud and no form of collusion, as all the 
facts will demonstrate when we have a chance to present 
them here. 

Then, in addition, there is a proviso to this effect: 


Provided, That notwithstanding the provisions of section 3950 
of the Revised Statutes (U.S.C., title 39, sec. 432), any person, 
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firm, or corporation who on February 9, 1934, was the holder of a 
contract or route certificate from the Postmaster General may be 
permitted to enter into such contracts. 


That proviso permits the Postmaster General to make a 
contract with every company that had a contract and whose 
rights were jeopardized by a cancelation without its being 
heard. That is just; that is humane; that is American. If 
we cannot correct this wrong in any other way, let us do it 
in this way, and give these companies 90-day temporary con- 
tracts on whatever terms the Postmaster General may de- 
termine, with the approval of the President, with no dis- 
crimination against those who have been wrongly treated. 
That, at least, would be an effort to correct the wrong, 
though it might be less face-saving than the other proposal 
which we will consider later on. 

My contention today, Mr. President, is that we should 
diminish, if we cannot eliminate, the danger to the lives of 
men under the present regime. Then, as soon as the op- 
portunity shall come—and it will not be long delayed—some 
of us are going to take the floor to answer the charge that 
fraud was apparent and that fraud and collusion cannot 
be contradicted. We will see whether or not that is so. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks two chapters of the air commerce regulations 
of the Department of Commerce; one entitled Inspection 
of Aircraft and the other entitled Licensing of Pilots.“ 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7, Air Commerce Regulations, 
effective, as amended, Jan. 1. 1934, published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce] 


CHAPTER 2. INSPECTION OF AIRCRAFT 
SEC. 26. CONTINUOUS DUTY AS TO FLYING CONDITIONS 


After an aircraft is licensed, and between the times that it is 
inspected for airworthiness by an , the owner is charged 
with the continuous duty of maintaining the aircraft in a good 
and proper state of repair and flying condition. 


SEC. 27. WEEKLY AND PERIODIC INSPECTIONS 


(A) It is the responsibility of the recorded owner that licensed 
aircraft (other than aircraft ed in scheduled interstate pas- 
senger operation for which inspection requirements are outlined 
in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7-E) shall be given a line inspection 
by a licensed airman at least once within 7 days preceding flight, 
except, however, that there shall be at least one inspection for 
each 25 hours of flying time. The result thereof shall be entered 
in the log under the signature of the person making such inspec- 
tion. The line inspection must be made to ascertain the working 
conditions and state of repair of the— 

(1) Open control wires, all control wires and pulleys open to 
inspection through apertures, and all hinges on control surfaces. 

(2) Landing gear, wheels, fittings, and shock absorbers. 

(3) Fuselage parts open to visual inspection. 

(4) Main plane external bracing, including fittings and struts, 
external wires, cables, turnbuckles, and fabric or covering. 

(5) Control-surface fabric or covering. 

(6) Engine-exhaust manifolds and exhaust-pipe extensions. 
The engine shall be given a warming-up test, during which the 
proper functioning of the engine instruments shall be ascertained. 

(7) Carburetors and fuel-feed lines open to visual inspection 
to insure proper functioning. 

(8) Cooling system and connections. 

(9) Cowling, to insure that the cowlings are properly secured 
and safetied. 

(10) Propellers, as to condition. 

(B) After each 100 hours of flight the aircraft must be given a 
periodic inspection by a licensed mechanic, and the result thereof 
must be entered in the log by the person making such inspection, 
This inspection must be made to ascertain the working condition 
and state of repair of the— 

(1) Engine installation. 

(2) Control systems throughout. 

(3) Propeller alinement. 

(4) Fuselage, including fittings, tail-skid, and tail-skid shock 
absorbers. 

(5) All items specified in (A) above. 

SEC. 28. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


The inspector or other authorized officer of the Secretary of 
Commerce shall be permitted by the owner, operating agency, or 
pilot to inspect the licensed aircraft at any time and place for 
the purpose of determining its fiying condition and state of re- 
pair. For such purposes the owner, operating agency, or pilot 
shall give to such inspector or officer free and uninterrupted 
access to the aircraft and the field or shelter where the craft is 
located. 
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CHAPTER 5. LICENSING or PILOTS 
SEC. 43. PILOTS, LAW OF 


„he Secretary of Commerce shall by regulation * * pro- 
vide for the periodic examination and rating of airmen serving in 
connection with aircraft of the United States as to their qualifica- 
tions for such service.“ (Sec. 3 (c).) 

“The term ‘airman’ means any individual (including the per- 
son in command and any pilot, mechanic, or member of the 
crew) who engages in the navigation of aircraft while under way, 
and any individual who is in charge of the inspection, over- 
hauling, or repairing of aircraft.” (Sec. 9 (k).) 

“Tt shall be unlawful * * * to serve as an airman in con- 
nection with any aircraft registered as an aircraft of the United 
States + without an airman certificate or in violation of 
the terms of any such certificate.” (Sec. 11 (a) (4).) 

“Any person who violates any provision of subdivision (a) of 
this section * * shall be subject to a civil penalty of $500.” 
(Sec. 11 (b).) 

SEC. 44. APPLICATION OF THE LAW 

For the purpose of this chapter persons in command of or pilot- 

ing licensed aircraft in flight will be classed as pilots. 


SEC, 48. CLASSIFICATION OF PILOTS 


Licensed pilots are classed as commercial or noncommercial 
pilots; commercial pilots are licensed as transport or limited com- 
mercial pilots or as commercial glider pilots. Noncommercial 
pilots are designated as private, amateur, student pilots, or non- 
commercial or glider pilots. 


SEC. 46. PRIVILEGES AND RESTRICTIONS OF LICENSED PILOTS 


Except as otherwise provided in these regulations, the privi- 
leges conferred and restrictions imposed upon licensed pilots are 
as follows: 

(A) Transport pilots may pilot any type of licensed aircraft, but 
shall not carry persons for hire in licensed aircraft other than in 
conventional? types of heavier-than-air craft and within the 
classes specified in their license. 

Transport pilots shall demonstrate their ability to navigate 
landplanes, seaplanes, or both in one or more of the weight classes 
set forth below. Such demonstration shall be to the satisfaction 
of the examiner for the Department of Commerce. 

Class 1. Gross weight not more than 1,000 pounds. 

Class 1A. Gross weight between 1,000 and 3,500 pounds, single 
engine. 

Class 1B. Gross weight between 1,000 and 3,500 pounds multi- 
engine. 

Class 2A. Gross weight between 3,500 and 7,000 pounds, single 
engine. 

Class 2B. Gross weight between 3,500 and 7,000 pounds, multi- 
engine. 

Class 3A. Gross weight over 7,000 pounds, single engine. 

Class 3B. Gross weight over 7,000 pounds, multi-engine. 

Scheduled air transport rating: Transport pilots flying airplanes 
engaged in scheduled operation of interstate passenger air-trans- 
port service under a certificate of authority must hold a scheduled 
air-transport rating. 

Transport pilots shall not pilot unlicensed aircraft carrying per- 
sons or property for hire. 

(B) Limited commercial pilots shall have all of the privileges 
conferred and be subject to all of the restrictions imposed upon 
transport pilots, except that they shall not, for hire, instruct 
students in the operation of aircraft in flight and they shall not 
pilot aircraft carrying persons for hire outside of the areas men- 
tioned in their licenses, except that they may be permitted to 
function as copilot on dual-controlied aircraft when accompanied 
by a transport pilot who is in command of and responsible for the 
operation of such aircraft. Such pilots may, beyond the 10-mile 
radius of their base, operate licensed aircraft carrying guests, 
executives, or employees of the companies employing them, pro- 
vided no payment is made for the transportation. They may also 
demonstrate aircraft in flight to prospective purchasers. 

(C) Commercial glider pilots may pilot any type of motorless 
aircraft, but shall not transport persons or property nor instruct 
students except in licensed motorless aircraft. 

(D) Noncommercial glider pilot's licenses may be issued for non- 
commercial flights upon satisfactory accomplishment of the pre- 
scribed flight tests. 

(E) (1) Private pilots may pilot licensed aircraft, but shall 
not carry persons or cargo for hire in licensed or unlicensed air- 
craft. They shall not for hire instruct students in the operation 
of aircraft in flight. Such pilots may operate aircraft 
guests, executives, or employees of companies employing them, 
provided no payment is made for the transportation. They may 
also demonstrate aircraft in flight to prospective purchasers, 

(2) Amateur pilots may pilot licensed aircraft, but shall not 
carry persons (except licensed „ limited commercial, or 
private pilots in dual-controlled aircraft) or cargo in licensed or 
unlicensed aircraft, nor instruct students in the operation of 
aircraft in flight. 

(3) Student pilots may operate licensed aircraft only while 
receiving flying instruction. They shall not be in command of 
aircraft carrying any other person and shall not carry cargo in 


Within the meaning of this chapter conventional types of 
heavier-than-air craft are those which depend for sustentation upon 
fixed planes and which are controlled by trailing tail surfaces. 
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Ucensed or unlicensed aircraft. They may make solo cross-coun- 
try practice flights, but while away from their home airport on such 
flights shall not make landing on airports where flying meets or 
air races are in progress or at air-line terminals. They shall not be 
in command of United States aircraft operating in a foreign 
country. 
(F) Until otherwise provided by regulations the licensing of 
airship and balloon pilots shall be in accordance with special 
orders of the Secretary of Commerce, 

(G) Special classes of pilot license may be issued for operation 
of unconventional‘ types of aircraft in accordance with special 
orders of the Secretary of Commerce. 


SECTION 47. APPLICATIONS FOR PILOT’S LICENSE 


An application for a pilot’s license must be filed, under oath, 
with the Secretary of Commerce upon blanks furnished for that 
purpose. An applicant for a pilot’s license, including a student 
pilot’s license, must appear for a physical examination before a 
physician designated by the Secretary of Commerce and pass such 
examination, unless he is exempt under these regulations. 


SECTION 48. CHARACTER, AGE, AND CITIZENSHIP QUALIFICATIONS 


An applicant for a pilot’s license must be of good moral char- 
acter. The minimum age requirements are 14 years for noncom- 
mercial glider pilots; 16 years for private, amateur, and student 
pilots; 18 years for commercial glider, limited commercial, and 
transport pilots. Applicants for any of pilot’s license who 
are under the age of 21 will be required to submit evidence of the 
consent of parent, legal guardian, or natural guardian, prior to the 
issuance of a license. A noncommercial glider, private, amateur, 
or student pilot may be a citizen of any country. A commercial 
pilot must be (1) a citizen of the United States, or (2) a citizen of 
a foreign country which grants reciprocal commercial-pilot privi- 
leges to citizens of the United States on equal terms and condi- 
tions with the citizens of such foreign country, or (3) an allen 
who has filed his declaration of intention to become a citizen of 
the United States and advises the Secretary of Commerce of the 
serial number of such declaration, the date thereof, and the court 
in which filed. He must diligently and successfully prosecute the 
naturalization proceedings under penalty of the revocation of his 
pilot's license and from time to time must keep the Secretary of 
Commerce advised of the status of such proceedings. All appli- 
cants for commercial pilots’ licenses shall be able to read, write, 
speak, and understand the English language except applicants who 
are citizens of a country with which the United States has reci- 
procity with respect to the licensing of pilots. 

SECTION 49. FLYING-EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS 


An applicant must have at least the following flying experience: 

(A) Transport pilots: Two hundred hours of solo fiying, of 
which at least 5 hours must have been within the last preceding 
60 days prior to the filing of the application. 

(B) Limited commercial pilots: Fifty hours’ solo flying, of which 
at least 5 hours must have been within the last preceding 60 days 
prior to the filing of the application, 

(C) Commercial and noncommercial glider pilots: No minimum 
flying experience. 

(D) Private pilots: Fifty hours’ solo flying of which at least 5 
hours must have been within the last preceding 60 days prior to 
the filing of the application. 

(E) Amateur pilots: Twenty-five hours’ solo flying, of which at 
least 5 hours must have been within the last preceding 60 days 
prior to the filing of the application. 

(F) A graduate of an approved civilian school giving flying in- 
struction may apply for a pilot's license, provided he has obtained 
the solo-flying experience in such school required by Aeronautics 
Bulletin No. 7-B (School Supplement), and provided such gradu- 
ate applies within 10 days of the date of his 

(G) Scheduled air-transport rating: (1) A 
with proper rating. 

(2) Twelve hundred hours of certified solo time within the last 
8 years, of which at least 500 hours have been cross-country. 
(Copilots’ time may be credited as outlined in section 58 of these 
regulations.) 

(3) Seventy-five solo hours of night flying, of which at least 50 
percent shall have been cross-country over lighted airways. (If 
solo time was obtained as copilot, the applicant shall demonstrate 
his proficiency in the accomplishment of night landings and 
take-offs.) 

SEC. 80. PILOT'S PHYSICAL QUALIFICATIONS 

The physical examinations provided for herein must be accom- 
plished before the practical and theoretical tests will be given. 
The qualifications are as follows: 

(A) Private, amateur, student, commercial glider: Absence of 
organic or functional disease and qf defects or structural defects 
or limitations which might interfere with safe handling of an air- 
craft under the conditions of private flying: visual acuity of at 
least 20/50 in each eye without correction and depth perception 
of not more than 30 mm without correction; or visual acuity of at 
least 20/30 with correcting lenses and depth perception of not 
more than 30 mm with such correcting lenses; no diplopia within 
an angle of 45°; normal visual fields; no organic disease of eye, 
internal ear or mastoid; no abnormalities of equilibrium. 


1 Within the meaning of this chapter conventional types of 
heavier-than-air craft are those which depend for sustentation upon 
fixed planes and which are controlled by trailing tail surfaces. 


(B) Transport, limited commercial: Good past history; sound 
pulmonary, cardiovascular, gastrointestinal, central nervous, and 
genitourinary systems; freedom from material structural defects or 
limitations; freedom from disease of the ductless glands; normal 
central, peripheral, and color vision; normal judgment of distance; 
only slight defects of ocular muscle balance; freedom from ocular 
disease; absence of obstructive or diseased conditions of the ear, 
nose, and throat; no abnormalities of equilibrium. 

(C) Lighter-than-air: Applicants for licenses as pilots or student 
pilots of lighter-than-air craft (airships and balloons, all types) 
will be subjected to the same physical examination and must 
meet the same physical standard as private aircraft (heavier-than- 
air) pilots, with the following exceptions: 

(1) All visual tests may be taken with correcting glasses if 
necessary. 

(2) No hernia will be considered disqualifying if adequately 
supported by a truss. 

(D) Waivers: In the case of trained, experienced pilots, the 
Secretary of Commerce may grant waivers for physical defects des- 
ignated as disqualifying by these regulations when, in his opinion, 
the experience of the pilot will compensate for the defect. A 
waiver once granted for any grade of license will hold indefi- 
nitely for that grade only so long as the defect for which it was 
granted has not increased or unless canceled by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 


SEC. 81. EXEMPTION FROM PRESCRIBED PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


An applicant for a pilot’s license (or its renewal) may be exempt 
from the physical examination prescribed in these regulations 
upon filing with the Secretary of Commerce a certified copy of the 
examination for flying in the United States Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps made within 6 months of the date of filing his ap- 
plication for his pilot’s license or its renewal, provided his physical 
qualifications as shown by such copy of the examination are not 
less than those required by these regulations for the class of 
license for which he applies. Pilots ilcensed in a lower grade 
applying for a higher grade of license must submit a new satis- 
factory physical examination for the grade applied for unless the 
previous examination submitted was for the higher grade and, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of Commerce, is of recent enough date 
to warrant exemption. No physical examination will be required 
of noncommercial glider pilots or glider student pilots. 


SEC, 52, PILOTS’ EXAMINATIONS AND TESTS 


Unless exempt under these regulations, candidates must pass 
the following examinations and tests: 

(A) Transport pilots: (1) Examination on the Air Commerce 
Regulations, including the air-traffic rules, all of which are set 
forth in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7. 

(2) Practical and theoretical examination in elementary engine 
and plane mechanics and rigging and a theoretical examination 
in the fundamentals of meteorology and air navigation. 

(3) Practical flight test, as follows: 

(a) In addition to normal take-offs and landings, the following 
maneuvers will be required: From 1,500 feet, with engine throttled, 
make a 360° turn and land in normal landing attitude, by wheels 
touching ground in front of and within 200 feet of a line desig- 
nated by examiner for the Department of Commerce. 

(b) From 1,000 feet, with engine throttled, make 180° turn and 
land in normal landing attitude, by wheels touching ground in 
front. of and within 200 feet of a line designated by examiner for 
the Department of Commerce. 

(c) A series of 3 gentle and 3 steep figure 8 turns, and 720° 
steep power turns in both directions. Spiral in one direction from 
2,000 feet, with engine throttled, and land in normal landing 
attitude by wheels touching ground in front and within 200 feet 
of a line designated by examiner for the Department of Commerce. 

(d) Fly in emergency maneuvers, such as spins, spirals, side 
slips, climbing turns, and recovering from stalls, and such others 
as the Secretary of Commerce deems necessary, 

(e) Fly over a triangular or rectangular course at least 100 
miles, landing at place of take-off within 5 hours. This flight 
shall also include two obligatory landings, not at point of de- 
parture, when craft must come to rest, The course will be 
designated and the candidate will be furnished with route infor- 
mation by the examiner for the Department of Commerce at 
time of departure, and the examiner for the Department of Com- 
merce will determine whether the course was correctly followed 
and whether obligatory landings were satisfactory. Upon the 
presentation of satisfactory proof that the candidate has engaged 
in solo cross-country flights at a distance of at least 100 miles 
within 1 year preceding the date of his application the flight 
specified in this subsection will be omitted. 

(t) Cross-wind landings and take-offs. 

(B) Limited commercial pilots: The same examinations and 
tests as are prescribed for transport pilots, except the cross- 
country flight and the examination on elementary meteorology and 
navigation. 

(C) Private pilots: (1) Examination on the Air Commerce 
Regulations, including the air traffic rules, all of which are set 
forth in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7. 

(2) Same flight test as prescribed for transport pilots except 
the cross-country flight. 

(D) Amateur pilots: (1) Examination on the Air Commerce 
Regulations, including the air traffic rules, all of which are set 
forth in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7. 
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(2) Same flight test as prescribed for private pilots except spins 
and cross-wind take-offs and landings. 

(E) Glider pilots: In addition to normal take-offs and land- 
ings, a series of gentle and moderate banks, precision landings, 
and 360° turns will be required and such other maneuvers as 
the Secretary of Commerce may deem advisable. For noncom- 
mercial pilot’s license, the 360° turns will not be required. 

(F) Reexamination: Applicants for pilot's licenses who have 
failed to successfully accomplish the prescribed theoretical or 
practical tests may apply for reexamination at any time after 
the expiration of 90 days from the date of such failure, except 
applicants for private, amateur, and glider pilots’ licenses, who 
may reapply after 45 days from the date of such failure. Appli- 
cants for pilots’ ratings who have failed to successfully accom- 
plish the prescribed tests for such ratings may reapply after 
the expiration of 30 days from date of such failure. 

If the physical examination has expired for the class of license 
for which application has been made, a new physical examination 
must be submitted. 

The minimum passing grade for any subject in the foregoing 
theoretical examinations shall be 70 percent. 

Practical tests must be accomplished to the satisfaction of the 
examiner for the Department of Commerce, 

(G) Scheduled air transport rating: (1) Examination on the 
airline regulations which are set forth in Aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 7-E, and its interpretations, practical and theoretical test on 
the use of directional radio, and other available airway aids to 
navigation, including tests in meteorology with respect to weather 
analysis and forecasting. 

(2) Practical flight tests in a hooded cockpit, under the condi- 
tions of instrument flying, performing the following maneuvers 
with recovery to a predetermined heading. 

(a) Straight level flight. 

4 (b) Moderate banks making 180° and 360° turns in both direc- 
ons. 

(c) Minimum glides and maximum climbs and approaches to 
stalled attitudes of flight. 

(d) Climbing turns. 

(e) Recovery from stalls, skids, slips, spirals, and banks in 
excess of 45°, 

SEC. 83. PLACE, ETC., OF EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations for pilots’ licenses will be held at such times 
and places as the Secretary of Commerce shall designate. Such 
examinations and tests will be conducted by an examining officer 
designated by the Secretary of Commerce. Candidates for pilots’ 
licenses must furnish a commercially licensed airplane or one 
eligible for commercial license and in an airworthy condition, 
equipped with dual controls, in which the filght tests are to be 
made, unless the Secretary of Commerce makes other provisions 
therefor. 


SEC. 54. DURATION AND RENEWAL OF PILOTS’ LICENSES 


(A) Duration: Unless sooner suspended or revoked, transport 
and limited commercial pilots’ licenses shall remain in force for 
6 months; glider, private, and amateur licenses for 1 year; student 
licenses for 2 years, as specified in the respective licenses. 

(B) Renewal: Licenses may be renewed within 30 days prior 
to expiration, for the same duration as original, upon satisfactory 
showing of the following: 

Transport and limited commercial: Ten hours solo flying within 
the last 6 months in each aircraft classification for which renewal 
is desired. Satisfactory physical examination made by a De- 
partment of Commerce medical examiner. 

Private and amateur: For annual renewal, 15 hours of solo fly- 
ing within the last year, provided, however, that for renewal 
after each 2-year period of the existence of the license a satis- 
factory physical examination made by a Department of Commerce 
medical examiner will be required. 

Student: Student licenses are not renewable, but new licenses 
may be secured at any time upon accomplishment of the pre- 
scribed physical examination. 

Commercial glider: Ten gliding flights or one soaring flight of 
at least 1 hour’s duration within the last year, and the same 
physical examination required for private pilots’ renewal. 

Noncommercial glider: Ten gliding flights or one soaring flight 
of at least 1 hour’s duration within the last year. 

Scheduled air transport ratings may be renewed if the holder 
has had within the 6 months prior to expiration at least 25 hours 
in scheduled air transport service and has flown by instruments 
for a period of at least 2 hours. Otherwise, a recheck in the 
manner and to the extent indicated by the circumstances may be 
required. 

(C) Expired licenses may be renewed upon proof of satisfactory 
physical condition of the pilot and the passing of the flight test 
required for the class of license for which renewal is requested, 

(D) Upon 10 days’ notice to and approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce, the area for permissible flying of aircraft carrying 
passengers for hire designated in the license of limited commercial 
pilots may be changed to other areas, 


SEC, 55. PERSONAL POSSESSION OF PILOTS’ LICENSES 


The pilot’s license shall be kept in his personal possession when 
he Is piloting aircraft and must be presented for inspection upon 
the demand of any passenger or any authorized official or employee 
of the Department of Commerce or State or municipal officials 
charged with enforcing local regulations or laws involving Federal 
compliance, 
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SEC. 56. PILOTS’ CERTIFIED LOG BOOKS 

A licensed pilot must keep an accurate record of his solo karoa 
time in a log book in which the entries have been bpd and 
signed by him and attested by one of the following perso: 

(A) An official of an approved type airplane or engine 8 
turing company. 

(B) An official of an approved flying school. 

(C) A contract United States air-mail operator. 

(D) A notary public. 

(E) A properly authorized operations officer for any military 
organization. 

(F) Department of Commerce aeronautical inspectors. 

(G) Any officer of an organization engaged in the operation of 
aircraft when such officer has direct knowledge of the authenticity 
of the entries. 

This log book shall contain the date of flight, the type of aircraft 
flown, the license or identification number of such aircraft, the 
type of engine, the duration of the flight, and the points between 
which such flight was made, and, in addition, when any flight 
results in serious damage to the aircraft, a notation to this effect 
shall be entered. This log book must be presented, upon demand, 
to any authorized representative of the Department of Commerce 
or State or municipal officer enforcing local regulations or laws 
involving Federal compliance. 


SEC. 57. PILOTS’ NIGHT-FLYING QUALIFICATIONS 


A tra or limited commercial pilot who has not had at 
least 2 hours of night solo flying within the last preceding 90 days 
shall not pilot aircraft carrying passengers, for hire, between 
sunset and sunrise, except where he takes off and lands between 
sunset and sunrise, at least 10 times solo. At least three of such 
landings must be to a full stop. 


SEC. 58. MEANING OF SOLO FLYING 


As used in these regulations, a person is engaged in solo flying 
when he is the sole operator of the controls and is in command of 
aircraft in flight. Provisions for logging flying time on scheduled 
interstate passenger air transport services is set forth in the Inter- 
pretations of Regulations Governing Scheduled Operation of Inter- 
state Passenger Air Transport Services, Bulletin No. 7-E. 


SEC. 59. SUSPENSION OR REVOCATION OF LICENSES 


Pilot’s licenses may be suspended or revoked for: 

(A) Violating any provision of the Air Commerce Act of 1926 or 
any regulations promulgated thereunder. 

(B) Carelessness or inattention to duty. 

(C) Unsound physical condition or any demonstration of in- 
competency in the operation or repair of aircraft. 

(D) Being under the influence or using or having personal pos- 
session of intoxicating liquor, cocaine, or other habit-forming 
drugs while on duty. 

(E) Refusal to exhibit license upon proper demand. 

(F) Violating air-traffic rules. 

(G) Making any false statement in application for license or in 
any reports required to be submitted by these regulations. 

(H) Carrying passengers who are obviously under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor, cocaine, or other habit-forming drugs. 

(I) Piloting aircraft carrying passengers in excess of the number 
authorized in the aircraft license. Children under 12 years of age 
are excepted, provided the maximum pay load as specified in the 
aircraft license is not exceeded, and further provided the aircraft 
is properly equipped ‘with individual safety belts for each occupant 
5 years of age or older. 

(J) Doing any act in connection with aircraft which is contrary 
to the public safety or interest or detrimental to the morale of 
pilots or mechanics. 

(K) Using or displaying license for any fraudulent purpose. 

(L) Failure of student, amateur, private, or commercial glider 
pilots to wear correcting lenses where vision does not meet re- 
quirements of the Air Commerce Regulations without such 
correction. 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open 
executive session, resumed the consideration of Executive C 
(72d Cong., 2d sess.), a treaty between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada for the completion of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway, signed July 18, 1932. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I desire to take a few minutes 
to controvert a few supposed-to-be statistical details offered 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] yesterday, or the 
day before, as to the diversion of water from Lake Michi- 
gan into the Mississippi River. 

The Senator from Nevada occupies a rather embarrassing 
position. He finds the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army, Gen. Lytle Brown, having given one opinion, 
which, of course, is so contrary to anything the Senator 
from Nevada is advocating on this floor that he cannot rely 
upon that. Then, when the Senator goes back behind the 


present Chief of Engineers of the Army to the one who pre- 
ceded him, General Jadwin, he finds another opinion which 
he cannot bring before the Senate and have it appear at all 
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consistent with what he is having to advocate on the floor of 
the Senate. 

So, since the Senator cannot rely upon what Gen. Lytle 
Brown says and cannot rely upon what General Jadwin said 
before him, and probably it gets worse the farther back he 
goes into the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army, 
he brings in, as the next best thing he can do, an opinion 
of somebody of the lower strata—I have forgotten the man’s 
name; I believe he is General Markham, the head of one 
of the lower series of the Engineer Corps—and gives what 
he says about it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, sir; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not want the Senator to appear in 
the Recorp as not knowing the position of General Mark- 
ham. He is the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. LONG. Chief of which engineers? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Chief of the United States Board of 
Engineers, United States Army. 

Mr. LONG. Oh, yes; but Gen. Lytle Brown is the supreme 
chief. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Not now. 

Mr. LONG. Not now? Oh, they moved Brown? Oh, I 
see! Then I beg the Senator’s pardon, Mr. President. It 
seems that they have a new man. They have moved the 
last two. The term of one of them ran out; that is, he 
became over age. Now the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty 
comes along, and Gen. Lytle Brown is up here with a lot 
of reasoning; but he, as I understand, has been removed, 
and General Markham has been put in his place. I beg 
the Senator’s pardon. I did not know that they had re- 
moved Gen. Lytle Brown. Was that because of his age limit 
having been reached? Was it a retirement? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. I beg the Senators’ pardon. When was he 
retired? 

Mr. PITTMAN. About 6 or 7 months ago. 

Mr. LONG. I did not know about it. I must have been 
busy. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I certainly did not know 
that he had been retired; and I regret very much that 
Gen. Lytle Brown is no longer connected with the service. 

Mr. President, that is one of those breaks they have. By 
these queer retirements of one after the other, just about 
the time the St. Lawrence Treaty had come here, they finally 
found a man, coincident with the President’s position on 
the St. Lawrence waterway being announced, who finds 
himself in accord. However, that is what we expected. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator, of course, is familiar with the 
fact that in this report, too, about which there has been 
so much said during the last 2 or 3 days, the district en- 
gineer, and the division engineer, as well as the Board of - 
Army Engineers, arrived at different conclusions as to the 
demonstration of the feasibility of the commercially suc- 
cessful operation of the waterway, as announced by the 
Chief of Staff himself. 

Mr. LONG. I understand that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I doubt whether the Senator from Missouri understands it, 
and I doubt whether the Senator from Louisiana under- 
stands it. I should like to have cited the source of the infor- 
mation just quoted by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator knows, if he has read the re- 
port, that the division engineer and the district engineer 
both held that it would be impossible to determine whether 
1,500 second-feet diversion at Chicago would be sufficient to 
insure the commercially successful operation of the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf waterway until after the completion of the Chi- 
cago sewage reduction plant in 1938. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I challenge the Senator to show that. 

Mr. CLARK. I have the book right here at hand, and I 
will be glad to find the information and put it into the 
Recorp for the edification of the Senator. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. I call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that they did not refer to navigation. They stated 
that they would have to have some experience to determine 
whether or not the 1,500 cubic second-feet would be suffi- 
cient for sanitation purposes. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, the question has to do with the 
diversion of the water for the Lakes-to-the-Gulf inland 
waterway project. If there were sufficient water for naviga- 
tion purposes, and, at the same time, the stream were so 
polluted as to make it impossible for either passenger or 
crew to travel on the waterway, it could not possibly be a 
successful commercial project. The Senator is begging the 
question in that particular. 

Mr. LONG. That seems axiomatic to my mind, but no 
doubt the Senator from Nevada has another way of reason- 
ing the matter. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. OVERTON. For the information of the Senator from 
Nevada, may I quote from one of the reports submitted? I 
think he will find the same statement made in the report 
of the division engineer, of the district engineer, and of the 
board itself. I quote from the statement of Col. George R. 
Spalding, wherein he declares: 

No one can predict with certainty the effect in 1939 of the 
reduction of diversion upon navigation below Lockport at any 
time prior to the completion of the sewage-treatment program. 
Sound procedure would be to carry out the full program of 
treatment-plant construction, reduced diversion as required by 
the Supreme Court decree, and observe its effect. A period of 
not more than 2 years of observation and study, after the com- 
pletion of the treatment plants of the sanitary district of Chicago, 
and the full reduction of diversion to 1,500 cubic feet per second, 
should furnish conclusive data which will permit of positive de- 
termination whether any increase in diversion is necessary, and if 
so, by what amount. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, that was so apparent to every- 
body’s mind until theCanadian Legation became active, that 
no one was even questioning it. I had not heard it even 
controverted by anybody, that it could not be determined 
until these experiments had been made as to how much 
water had to be taken out of Lake Michigan. Not only 
that, but with a greater development of the waterway, it is 
being anticipated that instead of stopping the steamships 
at Baton Rouge, they might voyage many hundreds of miles 
farther up the river, so that no one at this early date is 
able to tell the limit of water we would have to have from 
Lake Michigan. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I must say that there is nothing in the 
report of the engineers submitted in December, in response 
to the action of Congress, which in any way intimates that 
there is not enough water for navigation. All of them admit 
that there is enough water for navigation. The division 

engineer stated that he did not know whether there was 
enough water for actual sanitary purposes or not. Those 
are the facts in the record. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. LONG. I do not think it is going to do a bit of good 
with the Senator from Nevada. We might read him five 
more statements saying that it ought not to be done, and the 
Senator would still say they did not mean anything. There 
is no reason in trying to convert the Senator from Nevada on 
this treaty. We have spent many hours of fine logic in the 
Senate on this question, most of it directed to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, but it dces no good. 

It is just like the case of the rich man who had died and 
gone to hell, and looked afar off and saw the poor man 
in the bosom of Abraham, and he cried aloud and said, 
“Let me go back to earth that I may be able to show my 
brethern there what a terrible place I found.” But Abra- 


ham replied, “They have Moses and the prophets. If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead.” 

It is impossible to impress the men who are advocating 
the treaty since the envoy of His Majesty King George V, 
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took a hand; it is impossible to make them see black when 
it is black, or white when it is white. They will not see. 
I do not know what happens to these gentlemen when they 
get tangled up with the envoys of His Majesty. I have never 
seen anything to equal it. The Canadian representatives 
themselves do not understand what happened to them. 

Here is the treaty. The Canadian Senators, from whom 
my distinguished Senator from Illinois quoted, themselves 
said. We were opposed to this treaty. We could not con- 
ceive of its being possible. We could not imagine any such 
thing as the possibility of such a treaty being negotiated. 
But since our Minister has gone down to Washington and 
gotten more than we ever anticipated the sane and sensible 
Government we were dealing with would ever be willing to 
cede to His Britannic Majesty, then we are going to be in 
favor of it, because it means American money for Canadian 
labor, it means American money for a Canadian waterway, 
it means American money for Canadian engineers, it means 
American money for Canadian materials, and under 
Canadian control.” 

Mr. President, that was not all. My good friend, who is 
a lawyer, has advocated one of the most nefarious principles 
I have ever seen involved in a treaty. Do Senators know 
what that is? It is provided in this treaty—and I challenge 
any man on the floor or off the floor of the Senate to dispute 
this statement—that if anybody up in Canada feels that he 
has been damaged, regardless of how, if he has suffered by 
reason of injury to his person, or if he claims that some of 
the water supply his farm enjoyed has been reduced, or 
some riparian right has been taken away from him, under 
this treaty he has a right to go into the Canadian courts and 
get a judgment against the international commission, and 
we will have to pay the Canadian citizen with American 
money anything that the Canadian court may hold he is 
entitled to have. 

There was never a more ridiculous provision. If we 
should make a treaty under which Canada would have to 
do something down in the State of Louisiana, or the State 
of Arkansas, or the State of Nevada, and that whatever 
damage was done to any citizen down there would be 
assessed by one of the courts down there in favor of the 
American citizen, and Canada would have to pay it, we 
know that in a matter of that kind the rule would be, “ Let 
your conscience be your guide.” [Laughter.] 

The idea of allowing ourselves to be drawn into a poker 
game in which we are not even allowed to count the chips! 
(Laughter.] 

There is a limit in this treaty on the amount of money 
Canada can spend, that is all. Thank God for Canada! 
Thank God for England! They have taught us one rule, 
that it is a good thing to limit the amount of our liability, 
so far as concerns our own funds. But that was not the 
only limit put into the treaty. Two limits were established. 
One limit was the limit on the amount of money Canada 
could spend, with no particularly heavy, binding contract 
that they would have to spend even to that limit. That is 
one thing they limit. The only other limit was on America’s 
right to use its own water, its own money, its own ma- 
terials, its own engineers, and anything else that would 
mean advantage to the United States. They limited every- 
thing America could have, including its own money, and its 
own water, and its own expansion. However, they provided 
no limit whatever as to Canada. Funds were to be fur- 
nished as might become necessary for the completion of 
this project upon which we are to embark. 

Mr. President, if I were sent out as a lawyer representing 
a client to negotiate a contract, and brought in this kind 
of a document, I do not believe there is a court in the 
United States that would allow me to practice before it, if a 
petition were filed to disbar me. If I had gone out repre- 
senting one riparian owner as against another riparian 
owner, and had brought in such a one-sided contractual 
and conventional stipulation as is contained in this sup- 
posed-to-be treaty, no living man on earth would ever have 
been able to understand that I was supposed to be repre- 
senting the welfare of the client paying me to do the work. 


1934 


Let us see something else about this treaty, since we are 
at it. The Senator from New York gave some figures here 
yesterday. The Senator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Wisconsin have dilated on the great amount of busi- 
ness that is to be accommodated by the proposed seaway. 
How much business will there be? 

The first thing they decide is that as much wheat as has 
ever been shipped in any year, the best year they have had, 
is bound to go through that canal. That is based upon the 
presumption, Mr. President, thet we will export as much 
wheat as we did in 1929, and that all the railroads in that 
area put together will not get any of the freight business at 
all, that they will all be defunct and out of business. It is 
based upon the very philanthropic assumption that the rail- 
roads are not going to get any wheat to haul at all. A man 
can become popular with some people if he “cusses” out 
the railroads—and if we can have Montreal for a port, the 
justification for putting the American railroads out of busi- 
ness will be sufficiently established in the opinion of anyone 
who wants to vote for the ratification of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty. I am going to give 
the proponents of the treaty the full benefit of their assump- 
tion, but I am going to ask them to have some slight regard 
for arithmetic, although they can hardly do that and advo- 
cate this treaty very long. Their assumption is that there 
is going to be just as much wheat shipped as there was in a 
good year of export, and that all of it is going through the 
canal 


Mr. President, the fact is that in 1934 the export wheat 
crop fell off about 30 or 40 percent. I have the figures, 
which were cited in the speech of the Senator from New 
York on yesterday. He said that— 

Disregarding the recent depression, our total exports of wheat 
declined from 260,000,000 bushels in 1920 to 168,000,000 bushels 
in 1927. During the years 1919-21 we 8 41 percent of the 
world trade in wheat, and from 1923 to 1930 we secured only 21 
percent, 

So that instead of proceeding on the assumption that we 
are going to have 260,000,000 bushels of wheat, we would 
certainly, at the very best, have to assume that we would 
have 168,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

I think the Senator from New York on yesterday gave 
some more figures. He showed from such figures as he sub- 
mitted that the estimated cost of this project, on any rea- 
sonable calculation, was $573,000,000. That is the cost to 
the Nation, of which about $89,000,000 is to be paid by the 
State of New York. 

Mr. President, figuring on a cost of $573,000,000, with in- 
terest at 4 percent, not to say a thing on the living earth 
about putting up the $600,000,000 to build the canal, the 
annual interest would amount to $24,000,000. 

If all the wheat we are talking about went through the 
waterway, it would cost the United States Government 10 
cents a bushel to pay the 4-percent interest per year on 
the whole transaction, to say nothing of the capital outlay 
of $573,000,000 which we will never get back. Taking into 
consideration the interest charges alone on $573,000,000, 
that means that it will cost 10 cents per bushel in interest 
alone for the United States to build the St. Lawrence water- 
way canal; and yet people are talking about saving a lot 
of money to the wheat farmer! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator on 
the treaty has expired. The Senator has 10 minutes on the 
reservation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I thought I had more time. I 
was under the impression that I did not rise until 35 min- 
utes after the hour; but I see that the Chair is right, as I 
now understand that it was 32 minutes after the hour. I 
probably imputed to the Chair an animus which I know is 
not justified. 

Mr. President, I was speaking of the sum of $573,000,000. 
Where are we going to save that money? Out of what in- 
come are we going to save it? The proponents of the treaty 
come to the Senate and say they are going to save 8 cents 
a bushel on wheat, whereas the total freight charges on 
the wheat for the whole distance is not 8 cents a bushel. 
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The talk that has been indulged in around here by the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from Nebraska 
and the Senator from Michigan to the effect that they are 
going to save 8 cents a bushel on wheat cannot be justified, 
when as a matter of fact the whole charge is not 8 cents 
a bushel. All the freight charges put together do not 
amount to 8 cents a bushel, and they have been telling the 
wheat farmers that they are going to save them 8 cents, 
when they are not paying 8 cents in total cost. At the 
very most they could not possibly pay more than 4 cents or 
4% cents; and that probably would be an exaggeration as 
to what could be saved. 

If the farmer could be saved 414 cents a bushel, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that would still lack 5% cents of saving him enough 
to pay the annual interest cost to the United States Gov- 
ernment per bushel of his project. An outlay of $573,- 
000,000 at 4 percent would mean that we would be paying 
an annual interest cost alone of 10 cents a bushel, provided 
the waterway got it all, and provided the railroads got none 
of it—that is to say, provided the whole traffic went by that 
route, which is not going to be the case; no one has any 
idea that such a situation will arise; and, provided further, 
that they would be able to get the entire benefit for the 
farmer, whereas the chances are that it would not mean a 
thing in the world but a little lower price on the wheat 
when it got to Liverpool. 

My time is short. I have to go through the points I desire 
to make very rapidly. I had plenty of other data I wanted 
to submit to the Senate, but I only have 7 minutes left in 
which to do it. 

Mr. President, when we come to the question of Lake 
Michigan, what were the exact figures of General Brown 
that were read here this morning? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada 
might help the Senator as to those figures. 

Mr. LONG. I do not suppose the Senator from Nevada 
has them immediately at hand. I desire to state them 
exactly. At any rate, Mr. President, the figures were three 
times, or more than three times, the amount allowed under 
the stipulation of the treaty. That was the opinion of Gen- 
eral Lytle Brown; but General Brown said that at this time 
we should not allow any legislation to be passed that under- 
takes to provide the maximum amount that can be drawn 
from the lake. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have every regard for the Senator’s 
memory, but I should very much prefer to have the Senator 
read General Brown’s testimony. 

Mr. LONG. I shall ask my colleague if he will look up the 
testimony, and I will read General Brown’s testimony when 
it has been found for me. I will read the testimony, but still 
it will not convince the Senator from Nevada. I will read 
the paragraph that was read this morning, in which General 
Brown estimated that the diversion for navigation would 
have to be more than three times the amount allowed by 
the treaty, and then said that regardless of that, at this time 
no legislation should be passed that undertakes to fix the 
maximum amount of water or which would limit the United 
States in the amount of water they should have. I will get 
the testimony in a minute and read it. Do not worry. 

Mr. OVERTON. It is on page 593 of the hearings. 

Mr. LONG. Very well. I now read from that testimony. 
This does not do any good to the contention of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who is asking the 
questions: 

Senator VANDENBERG. What is your present judgment as to the 
smallest flow of water that is necessary to develop a commercially 


useful waterway at this point? 

General Brown. The indications are, with everything in view, 
that something like 5,000 feet per second should be held available 
for that purpose. 

Well, my idea of about what the Supreme Court took into con- 
sideration is based on the testimony that General Jadwin gave 
oe and General Jadwin's 8 as I remember, was based 

on Chicago Harbor only, and that was 1,500 cuble fest per second. 
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We have got an entirely different proposition now than Chicago 
Harbor only; we have got the waterway all the way from the Lakes 
to the Mississippi River. 

On page 265 of the same printed record appears a copy 
of a letter from General Brown to former Senator Deneen, 
which I will skip. Then I continue to read: 

Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army, in a report dated December 15, 1931, to the Secretary of 
War, transmitting a report on Illinois River, Ill., by Col. W. C. 
Weeks, dated December 6, 1929, makes the following statement: 

“It is now apparent, however, that the improvement recom- 
mended and authorized for the Illinois River between Utica and 
the mouth was based on an incomplete appreciation of the needs 
of modern barge transportation and that better facilities than are 
provided in the existing project for this section, as limited by the 
authorized expenditure, must be afforded if this waterway is to 
fulfill adequately its intended purpose. 

“16. The plans for a fully adequate improvement of the Illinois 
River from Utica to the mouth are dependent upon the diversion 
from Lake Mic The diversion authorized by law is specifi- 
cally that authorized by the decree of the Supreme Court, issued 
April 21, 1930. The diversion thus authorized by law until De- 
cember 31, 1938, is regarded as sufficient to provide reasonably 
adequate navigation under the present plan of improvement for 
the commerce immediately anticipated pending the full develop- 
ment of this commerce and the construction of adequate terminals 
for its accommodation. The report to be submitted in accordance 
with the law will set forth the full improvement required to afford 
satisfactory navigation for the full commerce anticipated on this 
important waterway, and the minimum amount of flow required 
for its operation.” 


General Brown also said: 


I am of the opinion that at this time no definite figure on the 
amount of diversion necessary for navigation should be stated, and 
that future study of the completed waterway should be made to 
ascertain the quantity of water necessary for navigation. It is, 
therefore, recommended that any specified diversion be omitted 
from any authorizing legislation. 

What does that mean to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, on what page is that? 

Mr. LONG. This was in 1930, and the testimony appears 
on page 593. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Since that time we have had the very 
survey that he speaks of, and the board of engineers says 
1,500 cubic feet is the volume necessary. 

Mr. LONG. Since that time they had some kind of a 
survey, and the men making the survey, as we have shown 
here, did not think they could limit the diversion to any 
such amount. On the contrary, they said they would have 
to wait 2 years after 1939 to find out what it would take. 
Then Gen. Lytle Brown goes out of the service and in comes 
General Markham, and he gives the kind of a favorable 
report that might be expected under the circumstances. 

That is the situation in which we are called upon to 
stand and deliver the rights of the American people to the 
Canadian Government. That is the condition we have had 
to face in fighting this treaty in order that the American 
people may spend $573,000,000 on the pretense that it is 
going to lower charges on wheat 8 cents when we were not 
even paying 8 cents total, and when, on the basis of an 
annual 4-percent interest charge, it would cost this coun- 
try 10 cents a bushel. On this basis we have been asked 
to ratify the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 

That is not all. The treaty never was endorsed by either 
the Democratic Party or the Republican Party. It has not 
the endorsement of the Republican Party nor has it the 
endorsement of the Democratic Party, because this infamous 
and monstrous document never was in existence until both 
parties had adjourned their national conventions. It was 
not in existence when the Republican National Convention 
was held in Chicago. It was not in existence when the 
Democratic National Convention was held in Chicago. It 
was brought into existence after the candidates of both par- 
ties had been nominated. Then there was some kind of 
romance about the St. Lawrence waterways, and the Cana- 
dian envoys came back to Washington and went over the 
matter with our representatives, and went back to Canada 
with more than they ever thought they could possibly get. 
Nobody appreciated what was proposed to be in the treaty, 
the treaty not having been yet brought into existence. 

Mr. President, I have here a number of newspaper edi- 
torials on the subject which were handed to me by the Sen- 
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ator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. They come from papers 
from all over the United States. This is one time when 
there is practically unanimity of judgment except where 
misguided, selfish, sectional interests are involved. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The sheaf of editorials which the Senator 
holds in his hands, and which I handed to him a little while 
ago, simply represent additions to the more than 200 edi- 
torials which I placed in the Recorp about 10 days ago. As 
the Senator from Louisiana said, they come from newspapers 
all over the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With great regret, the Chair 
must advise the Senator from Louisiana that his time has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I conclude in one sentence that 
it is unfortunate that sectionalism has been brought into 
this question by those who are trying to ratify the treaty 
when those in opposition to it are trying to preserve the rights 
of the 48 States for those States. It is unfortunate that 
sectionalism should be brought into the question involved in 
the drive that is on to bring about ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the editorials to which 
I have referred and ask that they may be incorporated in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorials are as follows: 

[From the Lawrence (Mass.) Tribune, Feb. 10, 1934] 
CANADA IS PLEASED 

Opinion on the advisability of the St. Lawrence waterway is well 
divided in this country. New England especially has failed to 
see much merit in the proposition. States in the central part of 
the country have been more favorable. In view of this it 18 
rather interesting and pertinent to get an idea of the feeling in 
Canada. On this point the Portland Press-Herald says: 

“Canada wants this treaty ratified. The Toronto Mail and 
Empire tells why in an able editorial. It points out that the 
cost of the St. Lawrence waterway will be borne mainly by the 
United States. By the treaty the United States abandons its 
ancient contention that Lake Michigan is an American lake. The 
treaty puts an end to Chicago’s ambition to divert some of the 
water in the Great Lakes for the benefit of the Mississippi Valley. 
Lake Michigan, says this newspaper, belongs to the watershed of 
the St. Lawrence instead of to the watershed of the Mississippi. 
No feature of the treaty is more surprising than the low cost to 
Canada’, says the newspaper.” 

To this it is added that, under the treaty, of the 5,000,000 
horsepower developed Canada will secure 4,000,000 and the United 
States will get 1,000.000. Just why this division is made seems 
rather a mystery but facts are facts. 

Under such conditions it is not altogether surprising that Can- 
ada looks with much favor upon the proposed undertaking. 


[From the Pocatello (Idaho) State Journal, Feb. 17, 1934] 
STATESMANSHIP OR—PORK? 


Despite all the ballyhooing that has been done for the St. Law- 
rence waterway, and despite the repeated statements that the 
Lake States need, and want Congress to appropriate, more than 
half a billion dollars for the same, more than 108,000 citizens of 
Michigan have petitioned the State’s Senators as follows: 

As a resident of Michigan I hereby petition yourselves and the 
great honorable Senate of the United States not to ratify the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty for these 
reasons: 

The waterway is not needed. We have currently a Lakes-to-the- 
sea waterway and other wholly efficient transportation facilities. 
We cannot afford it. The woeful condition of public finances 
and our already grievous tax burden warrant no such Vast ex- 
penditure. It will divert traffic from the adequately equipped 
railroads, thereby increasing their insolvency and otherwise de- 
stroying the vested rights of American citizens. It will not bene- 
fit the wheat grower or furnish farm relief. American labor will 
be one of the most serious losers from it. It will not cure the 
depression. Nor is it desirable as unemployment relief. Amer- 
ican ports will suffer. It is not necessary to our foreign trade. 
Our local markets will be at the mercy of cheaply produced for- 
eign goods. Lastly, we must furnish the bulk of the money for 
a project (1) benefiting another nation more than our own, and 
(2) lying more largely in foreign territory than in ours—doubly 
a source of more unwanted foreign debts and of delicate inter- 
national situations. 

Voluntarily I, the undersigned, therefore, submit this, my pro- 
test, and earnestly that you vote against such ratification. 


urge 
Pretty strong for 108,000 signatures from a single State! 
But will it have any effect? 
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Every other barrel“ that has appeared in the past 15 years in 


our country has been protested; but the country has not as yet is 


been thoroughly awakened to the enormous drag on the taxpayers 
of the country, perpetuated by our engineers and our politicians. 

How unreliable engineers’ reports are, was shown to the Senate a 
week or 10 days ago when the cost of several of the larger projects 
were compared with the original engineers’ estimates. Senator 
WAGNER, of New York, Democrat and fifth ranking member of the 
Senate's Foreign Relations Committee, had sometime previously 
shown how, with each new period of spending, the estimates for 
the St. Lawrence have grown. In 1921 a joint board of engi- 
neers estimated it at $250,000,000. By 1926 the estimates had 
grown to $536,000,000 and by 1929 to 8712,000. 000, while only a 
few days ago the estimate of one of New York's most competent 
and most highly reputable engineers put the cost at over a billion. 
Senator Wacner also pointed out that since the project was first 
proposed conditions have changed so materially as to arraign every 
economic principle against the proposal. To quote: 

“They are striving to improve our tion facilities by 
the infusion of a new competitive element at a time when we know 
that competition has played havoc with transportation and when 
we are committed to the commencement of a program to unify 
and coordinate our transportation facilities. Rarely has any move- 
ment persisted so stubbornly in the face of the discrediting of 
every doctrine which gave it birth. 

“At a glance, thus, we see much opposition in public opinion in 
two widely separated States.” 


[From the Las Vegas (N.Mex.) Optic, Jan. 23, 1934] 
OUR CONCERN 


The Senate has laid aside temporarily the proposal for ratification 
of the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty with Canada, thus affording 
a final opportunity for American citizens to make known their 
opinions on this very important international agreement. 

In this section of the United States there may be less interest 
expressed than should be the desire of citizen if they were informed 
upon the subject. 

The administration is believed to favor the project because it 
can be included as part of the general scheme for temporary unem- 
ployment relief and for its limited benefits in shipping rates to a 
part of the grain producers of northwestern United States. 

If no other ent were to be raised in this section it should 
be sufficient to consider that the St. Lawrence waterway would 
have an immediately disastrous effect upon present tion 
by rail systems serving this part of the country. New Mexico is 
vitally interested in having maintained the present movement of 
tonnage west across the State to Pacific coast points. There is 
the probability that large tonnage in grain, wool, and other com- 
modities now moving toward the western coast will be diverted to 
the seaway transports if the project be approved. 

That part of the program is directly pertinent to our interests. 

In the general picture there is much more to be said in oppo- 
sition. Under terms of the proposed treaty the United States 
would spend $243,661,000 and the Dominion of Canada but $38,- 
071,000 of the estimated cost of construction. Furthermore, 
$54,718,000 of our money would be spent for works in Canada 
under direction of Canadian engineers and Canadian workmen 
with Canadian materials. 

It also provides to cede to Canada a 4-to-1 privilege of elec- 
tric-power develop as against the United States developments. 

The whole of the proposal seems to be based upon an over- 
zealous idea of some of our Government leaders to promote new 
avenues of expenditures for American money to the benefit of 
other nations which are highly competitive. 

Casual study of the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty will induce 
most American citizens to protest its acceptance by the Senate of 
the United States Our citizens owe it to themselves 
and posterity to enter early and vigorous objection to the proposed 
acceptance. 


— 


[From Review, Boston, Mass., Feb. 10, 1934] 
THE WATERWAY SCHEME 


It is an interesting fact that the proposed St. Lawrence Water- 
way, which the President heartily favors, would beyond a doubt 
take practically all freight traffic, which now comes by rail from 
the Middle West, away from Boston, and to a lesser degree from 
other New England ports, and would deposit it for shipment at 
Montreal, The most important effect of the diversion which would 
thus take place would be upon the railroads. They would cer- 
tainly lose a tremendous volume of freight, and by so much their 
revenues, now hardly large enough to take them “out of the 
red”, would be diminished 

Apparently the railroads, which had few or no friends some 
years ago, when they were regularly denounced by crafty poli- 
ticlans as robbers, have not many more friends nowadays in 
Official circles. Any transportation or terminal proposition that 
promises to divert freight and passengers from the railroads to 
the steamship lines is received with loud applause, and sometimes 
by those who should be willing to see that the railroads get at 
least an even break in their quest for enough business to enable 
them to pay their bills and declare a few scattering dividends 
now and then. 

It is almost amusing to see the Federal Government lending 
money by the millions to railroads in order that they may make 
improvements which their own revenues will not permit them to 
make, and at the same time boosting a measure that is as surely 
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going to increase the business of the port of Montreal. That 
doesn't look like a square deal, and as part of the new deal it 
is entirely out of place. 


From Erie (Pa.) Times, Feb. 3, 1934] 
THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PACT? 


Perhaps the most exaggerated claim made by the advocates of 
the St. Lawrence seaway development is that the total cost to 
United States will be in the neighborhood of $182,000,000. The 
public has been informed that as soon as that expenditure has 
been made an ocean-going vessel drawing 26 feet of water will 
be able to load at Hamburg or Liverpool and clear for Chicago or 
Duluth or Milwaukee, The Chicago Tribune has made editorial 
mention of the fact that due to the difference in the 1 
of salt versus fresh water the ocean draft would be limited to 
2314 feet to enable the vessel to navigate the 27-foot draft of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway. But after that, what? The ship 
would not be able to dock in Buffalo Harbor because there are 
only 21 feet of water available. Erie, with 20 feet of water, 
couldn’t take care of the ship. She must avoid Cleveland, where 
there are only 19 feet of draft. She could not navigate the Detroit 
and St. Clair Rivers to Lake Huron, and even if she did she would 
not be able to dock in the 21 feet of water at Chicago. 

Another interesting fact is that natural harbors on the Great 
Lakes are very scarce, and that the outstanding ones are on the 
Canadian side, at Toronto and Fort William. On the American 
side, at Cleveland, Chicago, and Milwaukee, we have merely de- 
veloped the mouths of rivers, and harbors must be constructed. 
In fairness to the people of the United States, the proponents of 
the waterway should admit that the expenditure of $182,000,000 
is only the first installment. For that price the waterway can be 
completed to the point where a vessel drawing not in excess of 
23% feet may clear from Liverpool for Toronto, Further install- 
ments running into 10 figures will be necessary to clear Great 
Lakes channels and construct harbors before nagivation will 
reach either Chicago or Milwaukee. The operator of an automo- 
bile can well appreciate Just what this means. There is a down 
payment of $182,000,000, after which we must produce further 
regular payments before we have a clear title to inland naviga- 
tion—and in the meantime operating and repair expenses will 
accrue, 


[From Portland (Maine) Press Herald, Feb. 7, 1934] 
THE ST. LAWRENCE TREATY 


Sometime this week the Senate will act on the ratification of 
the treaty with Canada pertaining to the St. Lawrence waterway. 
It is said that the administration, which favors ratification, lacks 
3 votes in the Senate to put this treaty through. It is being 
opposed by Senators from nearly all the Atlantic coast States and 
some from the States in the Mississippi Valley. But the Presi- 
dent’s support of the proposal to ratify the treaty will bring to it 
many votes which would otherwise be withheld. 

Canada wants this treaty ratified. The Toronto Mail and Em- 
pire tells why in an able editorial. It points out that the cost 
of the St, Lawrence waterway will be borne mainly by the United 
States. By the treaty the United States abandons its ancient con- 
tention that Lake Michigan is an American lake. The treaty 
puts an end to Chicago’s ambition to divert some of the water 
in the Great Lakes for the benefit of the Mississippi Valley. Lake 
Michigan, says this newspaper, belongs to the watershed of the 
St. Lawrence instead of to the watershed of the Mississippi. “No 
feature of the treaty is more surprising then the low cost to 
Canada”, says this newspaper. 

Under the provisions of the treaty, 5,000,000 horsepower will be 
developed. Of this vast amount, Canada will obtain 4,000,000 
and the United States 1,000,000. This feature of the treaty alone 
seems to show that the Americans who drafted this treaty were 
either dumb or asleep when this distribution of the vast hydro- 
electric power the St. Lawrence control dams will produce was 
being made. 


[From Portland (Maine) News, Feb. 10, 1934] 
ST. LAWRENCE POWER 


The States Chamber of Commerce has added its voice to the ris- 
ing chorus of opposition to United States ratification of the St, 
Lawrence Waterway Treaty, in a letter addressed recently to Sen- 
ator Hatz and other Maine Congressmen. 

“Our business interests in this location are very much opposed 
to the ratification of the treaty and hope that it will be disposed 
of by a failure to ratifý”, President Owen Smith declares in his 
letter to Senator HALE. 

Does this mean that Maine business at last has recognized the 
inestimable value, to all the State, of the foreign and domestic 
trade carried on in Maine seaports—trade that would be lost, in 
large measure, if cargoes now entering the country through the 
port of Portland, through Bucksport, Searsport and Bangor were 
diverted up the St. Lawrence to Great Lakes harbors? 

Or is Maine business just a little bit frightened by the hydro- 
electric-power-development aspect of the waterways treaty? Con- 
sidering the fact that Messrs. Walter S. Wyman and Guy P. Gan- 
nett are among the directors of the State Chamber of Commerce, 
one may be pardoned for wondering. 

It would be a splendid thing for Maine if the State Chamber of 
Commerce could bring its members to take a more active interest 
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in the preservation and upbuilding of the foreign trade of Maine 
seaports. Thus far that body has not distinguished itself to any 
marked degree by its efforts in this direction. 

And yet, once upon a time Portland and other seaports of 
Maine were numbered among the more important shipping cen- 
ters on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Once upon a time, too, Maine had business and civic leaders 
who believed the prosperity of the entire State was linked closely 
with the prosperity of the seaport cities and towns. 

Once upon a time, if memory serves aright, Maine business 
placed greater emphasis upon trade and commerce than it places 
now upon the undeniably lucrative and valuable summer tourist 
“industry” * * Maine was a fairly lively State in those 
half-forgotten years not only during the 2 or 3 brief months of 
summer but all the year around. 

The State’s foremost objection to the ratification of the St. 
Lawrence Waterways Treaty should be based on apprehension for 
the future of Maine’s already sadly depleted and steadily dwindling 
import and export trade. 

But as for the hydroelectric power development aspects of the 
treaty, Maine need not be unduly alarmed. For Maine, in spite 
of Messrs. Wyman and Gannett, still retains title to a vast nat- 
ural power supply of its own—a reservoir of potential energy 
which the citizens of Maine eventually will convert to their own 
uses. We need not begrudge to other States the cheap water 
power that could result from the construction of dams along the 
St. Lawrence. And if, before public ownership of electric utilities 
in Maine is achieved, some of that cheap power from the St. 
Lawrence might be sold into Maine in competition with privately 
controlled power here it would not be the citizens but the private 
power interests who would feel the effects of such competition 
most keenly. 

All manner of perfectly sound reasons may be advanced for 
Maine business to oppose ratification of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way Treaty. Objection to the hydroelectric power development 
feature is the weakest and least convincing argument of all, 


— 


From the Canton (Ohio) Repository and News, Feb. 9, 1934] 
DEFEAT IS PROBABLE 


Ratification of the St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty by the Senate 
has become a distinct improbability. Little as advocates of the 
action like to admit the fact, circumstances are forcing them to 
be honest with themselves. 

Straw votes show more than a dozen votes lacking to make up 
the two thirds favorable vote necessary to ratify the treaty. 
Although there is a possibility that President Roosevelt might be 
capable of forcing ratification by exercise of his influence, it is not 
likely that he will choose to do so. : 

At this stage of the legislative procedure arguments for and 
against the seaway’s construction under terms stated in the 
treaty are of little use. It is clear that no considerable number 
of opponents are to be won over by those in favor of ratification. 
For the present the matter is as good as settled unless there are 
unforeseen developments. 

The project will be pressed further, undoubtedly. President 
Roosevelt favors it, and the Democratic Party has been committed 
to its support. It is logical to expect that the treaty may be 
thrown open to revision in the hope that it may be made 
acceptable. 

However, it faces opposition of a kind that will not be dis- 
persed easily, however unworthy its grounds may be in the opinion 
of the seaway’s advocates. New York City, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore oppose it to protect their port developments. In a list 
of affected interests these other sources of opposition are in- 
cluded: Buffalo, with a heavy investment in docks and ware- 
houses; the New York State Barge Canal, which would be oper- 
ated in opposition to the seaway; railroads, particularly in the 
eastern United States; transportation companies operating on the 
Great Lakes; coal operators in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky, which might be thrown into competition with 
foreign mines; ports on the Gulf of Mexico; southwestern wheat 
growers. Though proposed in broad public interest, the seaway 
would affect vested interests at the outset of its operation for the 
sake of advancing theoretical interests. In the long run it prob- 
ably would be a valuable improvement, but the time for its adop- 
tion remains an unknown date in the future. 


[From the Dubuque (Iowa) Tribune, Feb. 4, 1934] 
Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY TREATY 


With the President’s gold-revaluation bill off its hands, the 
Senate will resume discussion of the St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty, 
which it has had under consideration from time to time as cir- 
cumstances permitted since the opening of the session. The 
debate on the subject has already been quite extensive, and it has 
made certain, what was previously understood, that the opposition 
to the treaty in the Senate is strong and its defeat would be sure 
but for the support which the President is giving to it. 

The St. Lawrence Treaty is in no sense a recovery measure. 
Nor is it a Roosevelt measure. The negotiations for the water- 
Ways were inaugurated many years ago and the treaty now under 
consideration was signed by President Hoover. It was planned 
and agreed upon during our period of greatest prosperity. It 
would provide a certain amount of employment for its construc- 
tion, but that obviously was not part of its intent. It therefore 
cannot be considered either an administration or a recovery meas- 
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ure, and the reasons which have caused Congress to give support 
5 any President’s recommendations in other matters do not apply 

Moreover, this is a question that is exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the Senate, one with which the House has noth- 
ing to do. The Senate has always acted with great independence 
in the exercise of its prerogative in relation to treaties, often 
excessively and unreasonably so, and the confirmation of a treaty 
requires a two-thirds majority of the body. In this case, accord- 
ingly, the President’s support of the treaty is not necessarily 
conclusive. 

The opposition to the treaty in the Senate is not only strong, 
it is wide-spread. The Atlantic coast Senators are almost, if not 
quite, unanimously against it, and it is significant that both of 
the Senators from the President's own State are among them. 
Nothing has so far developed to indicate the attitude of the 
southern or western Senators toward the treaty. Only the Sen- 
ators from the region of the Great Lakes and the Northwest are 
actively supporting the measure. 

The Senators from the Mississippi Valley States are not opposed 
to the general idea, the main plan, or the purpose of the seaway, 
but to the provision of the treaty as it stands, which, they believe, 
imperils the usefulness of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway. The 
sentiment of this region, says the St. Louls Globe, has been in 
the past acquiescent, even favorable, to the St. Lawrence project. 
But when there was incorporated in the treaty a limitation upon 
the amount of water that could be diverted from Lake Michigan 
into the Illinois Canal and River so small in amount as to jeop- 
ardize the operation of this internal waterway for adequate navi- 
gation, that sentiment turned against it in self-defense. While 
different engineers have made widely differing estimates of the 
amount of water required, the mere fact of their differences makes 
it seem essential to the interests of this region that the treaty 
should leave this question open to the test of actual experience. 
It does not do this. It places a definite and low limit on the 
volume of water, and under the terms of the treaty this could 
never be increased except with the consent of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. This would make the future of this waterway, which is 
entirely within the United States, subject to the opinion and 
action of a foreign government, a condition that seems to this 
section and to us utterly intolerable. 

Unless a reservation is made to the treaty and accepted by 
Canada, leaving the amount of water that may be diverted from 
the Lake into the Illinois Canal for future determination by the 
American Government, the treaty may not be ratified. 


— 


[From the Miami Herald, Feb. 1. 1934] 
IS IT A BAD BARGAIN? 


If one makes a trade with another person and then finds that 
the other party to the transaction is boasting of the splendid 
bargain he has made, and gives facts and figures to prove that he 
has, it would be very natural for that person to believe that he 
had been outtraded, outgeneraled, and pretty well done up in the 
trade into which he involved himself. 

Which brings us to an examination of how the other party to 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty regards the instrument by which 
the United States agrees with Canada to undertake the construc- 
tion of ship canals that will connect the Great Lakes with the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Such a treaty has been made between this country and Great 
Britain, but it has not yet been ratified by the Senate of the 
United States. 

Canada seems to be well satisfied with her bargain, and her 
newspapers do not hesitate to infer that that country got all the 
best of it when the treaty was signed. 

Just a few sentences taken here and there from an extended 
editorial from the Toronto Mail and Empire will indicate the feel- 
ing of the Canadian authorities over what they claim is a great 
diplomatic victory for their country. 

Commenting on the treaty which was signed several months ago, 
that paper says: Though executed at the American Capital, it 
concedes to this country all the conditions long insisted upon 
by the most jealous guardians of Canadian rights.” 

Then it tells in sentences that The cost of the undertaking 
is to be borne mainly by the United States.” The United States 
abandons its ancient contention that Lake Michigan is an 
American lake. That great body has become forever, through 
this treaty, an international body of water, which belongs to the 
watershed of the St. Lawrence instead of to the Mississippi 
watershed.” “No feature of the treaty is more surprising than 
the low cost to Canada, at which the undertaking is to be car- 
ried out.” “The treaty puts an end to Chicago’s ambition to 
drain the Great Lakes for the benefit of the Mississippi Valley.” 
“Canada is to obtain 4,000,000 horsepower and the United States 
1,000,000 horsepower out of the whole St. Lawrence waterway 
development.” 

And, finally, in speaking of the work of the Canadian minister 
to Washington, that paper says: “He has obtained a treaty 
which places the bulk of the cost on the United States and 
involves the Dominion treasury in an expense of less than 
$40,000,000.” 

Other newspapers of the Dominion express their joy over what 
they term a great diplomatic victory over the United States. 

From what can be learned from our own side as well as the 
Canadian side, it would look very much as though this treaty, 
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now before the Senate, were a bad bargain for your Uncle Samuel; 
and if it is that, the people of this country should protest to the 
Senate against its ratification. 


From the Newport News (Va.) Press, Feb. 8, 1934] 
GROSSLY UNFAIR 


The Federal Government has issued another blast in support of 
the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty, soon to come before the Senate. 
Now, as in the past, the proponents of the treaty say that the cost 
and the benefits will be equally divided between the United States 
and Canada, although admitting later on that Canada can develop 
much more water power than can this country. And now, as in 
the past, the Government experts maintain that the cost of the 
undertaking will be only a fourth of the billion dollars estimated 
by the Brookings institution. 

The Merchants Association charges that the Government's data 
are inaccurate, in that the figures used are based upon 1929, an 
abnormal year in all respects. 

The association cited the estimate of 13,000,000 tons of export 
and import trade which the committee gave as the potential com- 
merce of the waterway, including 7,741,500 tons of potential exports 
of wheat and grain products, meats and animal fats, manufactured 
iron, chemicals, automobiles, agricultural implements, and copper. 
The total of these products in 1931 was less than 6,000,000 tons, 
the association said. 

Part of the committee’s report on possible savings by transpor- 
tation on the St. Lawrence, also based on 1929 figures, assumes 
return cargoes and full vessel loading. The association declares 
this combination of the best possible transportation costs and 
most favorable conditions is something that all shipping men 
know to be impossible. 

The data gathered by Mr. McNinch’s committee is not up-to-date 
and was obtained from prejudiced or political witnesses the 
association contends. The estimate of $272,000,000 as the Govern- 
ment’s expenditure on the project should be $500,000,000, and the 
annual cost, now given as $9,300,000, should be $30,000,000, it also 
asserts. The entire structure of estimated savings on freight 
charges should be adjusted before the Government enters a com- 
pact with Canada for the waterway development, it adds. 

Regardless of all this, aside from everything which may be said 
in support of the St. Lawrence waterway, the Federal Government 
has no right—certainly no moral right—to spend millions of dollars 
to the detriment of existing ports and the ruination of industries 
in which the American people have invested billions of dollars. 

It is to be regretted that President Roosevelt is supporting the 
measure. And in the face of his support it should be rejected, and 
with the least possible delay. 


[From the Johnstown (Pa.) Evening Democrat, Feb. 10, 1934] 
WATERWAY PROBLEMS 


It is possible to build a waterway by way of the St. Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes which will permit ocean-going ships 
to land at Chicago docks. It is possible, we repeat, to build such 
a waterway, but no one has as yet been able to show such an 
undertaking would prove practical or financially profitable. 

Ocean-going vessels and lake-going craft are two entirely dif- 
ferent transportation vehicles. The ocean-going vessel is built 
for speed. Lake-going craft are designed to carry maximum loads. 
Lake vessels sometimes encountered heavy seas, but typical lake 
craft—the ones designed to carry capacity loads—would be 
pounded to pieces in midocean by the average Atlantic storm. 

Ocean-going vessels must be kept moving. Carrying charges 
Tun against them 24 hours in every day. No transportation com- 
pany can afford to have a five to ten million dollar vessel plowing 
through the Great Lakes on a roundabout course to Chicago or 
spending time being carried through canal locks. There is no 
instance where ocean-going craft have ever been profitably used 
on inland waters. 

The St. Lawrence waterway was conceived as a power project, 
has been nursed as a power project, and remains a power project, 
notwithstanding the efforts made to present it as a feasible trans- 
portation plan. 


From the Troy (N.Y.) Times, Feb. 10, 1934] 
THAT ST. LAWRENCE GOLD BRICK 


As the Senate moves toward a vote on the ratification of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty between this country and Canada it 
is interesting to note what the Canadian newspapers have to 
say on the subject. It is interesting chiefiy, as well as instruc- 
tive, because the Canadian press gives as the reasons why it 
would be a good thing for Canada to have the treaty ratified, the 
very reasons why opponents of the treaty in this country feel it 
should be defeated. 

Canada wants the treaty ratified. And in a very able editorial, 
the Toronto Mail and Empire tells why. It points out that the 
cost of the St. Lawrence seaway will be borne mainly by the 
United States. It also points out that under the treaty the 
United States abandons its ancient contention that Lake Michigan 
lies wholly within the American boundaries. It emphasizes also 
that the treaty will put an end to Chicago's ambition to divert 
some of the waters in the Great Lakes for the benefit of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Lake Michigan, this newspaper points out, be- 
comes a part of the watershed of the St. Lawrence instead of 
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belonging to the watershed of the Mississippi, and, adds the 
newspaper naively, “no feature of the treaty is more surprising 
than the low cost to Canada.” 

Canadians very naturally view all these with triumph. 
And why shouldn't they? If the treaty is ratified it will be a 
major diplomatic and economic victory for the Dominion, while 
in placing its signature to the instrument the United States will 
prove itself the prize dummy of all time and its representa- 
tives demonstrated as fit only to stay at home and sip quietly 
on bottles with soft nipples. 

Under the provisions of the treaty, the Canadian press goes on 
to explain, 5,000,000 horsepower of electrical energy will be de- 
veloped of which Canada will obtain 4,000,000 and the United 
States 1,000,000. It is to be wondered that Canada does not laugh 
itself into hysterics when it considers this portion of the bargain. 
When added to all these are the considerations of the incalculable 
harm ratification of the treaty will work on American cities, sea- 
ports, and industries, the St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty becomes 
one of the most collossal gold bricks that any country has ever 
been asked to buy. It is opposed by every important trade, eco- 
nomic, and civic organization in the country. If it is ratified 
when it comes before the Senate for consideration, it will be an 
everlasting blot and shame upon the statesmanship of America. 


[From the Dubois (Pa.) Courier, Feb. 7, 1934] 
SHOULD NEVER PASS 


Arthur Brisbane, noted writer for the Kings Feature Syndicate, 
has an interesting article on the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty, 
in which he points out that someone must have been asleep in 
the United States when the treaty was made. The treaty seems 
to be so manifestly in favor of Canada that one can hardly credit 
the United States with having a say in its framing. Mr. Brisbane 
brings the treaty to the fore by quoting from a Canadian news- 
paper, the Toronto Mail and Express, which has the following 
to say: 

“The cost of the undertaking will be borne mainly by the 
United States. 

“The United States abandons its ancient contention that Lake 
Michigan is an American lake. 

“The treaty puts an end to Chicago’s ambition to drain the 
Great Lakes for the benefit of the Mississippi Valley. 

“Lake Michigan belongs to the watershed of the St. Lawrence 
instead of to the Mississippi Watershed. 

“No feature of the treaty is more surprising than the low cost 
to Canada at which the undertaking is to be carried out.” 

Mr. Brisbane then says that Americans will be specially inter- 
ested in the following quotation: 

“Canada is to obtain 4,000,000 horsepower and the United 
States 1,000,000 horsepower out of the whole St. Lawrence water- 
way development.” 

The Minister representing Canada in the United States is con- 

tulated on the fact that he has obtained a treaty which places 
the bulk of the cost on the United States. 

Fortunately the United States Senate still has a say on the 
treaty, and it is extremely doubtful if the agreement will be 
ratified. 

Mr. Brisbane ends his article by declaring that it would be a 
good idea to say to Canada: “ Many thanks; we shall not trouble 
you. We shall build a canal from the Great Lakes to the ocean 
all the way through American territory, bear all the expense, and 
keep all of the power developed.” 


[From the Gate City, Keokuk, Iowa, Feb. 7, 1934] 
Sr. LAWRENCE WATERWAY NOT WANTED 


The St. Lawrence waterway project at one time had many pro- 
ponents in the Northwest and in this more southerly section who 
thought it would hurry our wheat and other grains on to the 
world markets; these proponents seem to have taken a turn-about 
attitude. They may have come to the conclusion that our hopes 
of ever again having a world market are in the nature of a dream. 

Just now friendly expressions about the St. Lawrence waterway 
are few and far between. This section is in a fair way to have 
river transportation to the Gulf. So we shall not need one to 
the Atlantic. 

The Mississippi Valley Association is strongly against the St. 
Lawrence project. In its latest bulletin it summarizes the reasons 
for its expressed opposition, as follows: 

“Article 8 surrenders American sovereignty over Lake Michigan, 
an American lake lying wholly within the borders of this country 
and within the American watershed. 

“The same article limits for all time the diversion from this 
lake to 1,500 cubic second-feet, a volume wholly insufficient to 
maintain a navigable channel in the Ilinois waterway, but grants 
to Canada the right of unlimited diversion from boundary waters. 

“The estimated cost of the St. Lawrence seaway to the United 
States is $243,661,000, while Canada will pay an estimated total of 
but $38,071,000. No consideration is given the United States for 
millions of dollars already expended to improve channels and 
harbors in the Great Lakes, which will be used by the seaway. 

“The treaty provides that $54,718,000 of the American tax- 
payers’ money shall be expended for works to be constructed in 
eee ig Canadian engineers, Canadian labor, and Canadian 
mater! 
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“The treaty will give the Canadian grain producer, now enjoy- 
ing lower rail rates to Lakes and ocean ports, an added advantage 
over his American competitor in the world markets. 

“The treaty will give Canada 4,000,000 of the 5,000,000 electric 
horsepower developed, an advantage of 4 to 1. 

“The treaty gives Canada exclusive ownership and control over 
all the structures built with American money on the Canadian 
side of the international boundary. This might result in the 
closing of the waterway to American ships in the event of war.” 

Right now it seems that the St. Lawrence compact, advocated by 
the President, is slated for defeat. The p he 
virtually compelled him to submit it for ratification. 
this subject would do the President no political harm and would 
not lower his prestige with the American people. 

Following is an extract from an editorial in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat stating the position of the people of the Mississippi 
Valley as regards the pending treaty. It outlines the opposition 
case so clearly and so accurately as to leave little ground for the 
proponents of the measure to fall back upon: 

“With the President's gold revaluation bill off its hands, the 
Senate this week will resume discussion of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Treaty, which it has had under consideration from time to 
time as circumstances tted since the opening of the session. 
The debate on the subject has already been quite extensive, and 
it has made certain what was previously understood, that the 
opposition to the treaty in the Senate is strong and its defeat 
would be sure but for the support which the President is giving 
to it. Whether that support will be sufficient to overcome the 
opposition remains to be seen. All that can be said now is that 
it makes the issue doubtful. 

“The disposition of the present Congress to act in accord with 
the President's wishes has been frequently manifested in all the 
measures he has submitted for congressional action, but such 
measures have dealt exclusively with recovery programs, and Con- 
gress realizes that for them the President has very strong public 
support. The St. Lawrence Treaty is a matter of different com- 
plexion. It is in no sense a recovery measure, nor is it a Roose- 
velt measure. The negotiations for the waterways were inaugu- 
rated many years ago and the treaty now under consideration was 
signed by President Hoover. It was planned, that is to say, and 
the preliminary terms agreed upon during our period of greatest 
prosperity. It would, to be sure, provide a certain amount of 
employment for its construction, but that obviously was no part 
of its intent. It therefore cannot be considered either an admin- 
istration or a recovery measure, and the reasons which have caused 
Congress to give support to the President’s recommendations in 
other matters do not apply to this. Moreover, this is a question 
that is exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Senate, one with 
which the House has nothing to do. The Senate has always acted 
with great independence in the exercise of its prerogative in rela- 
tion to treaties, often excessively and unreasonably so, and the 
confirmation of a treaty requires a two thirds majority of the 
body. In this case, accordingly, the President's support of the 
treaty is not necessarily conclusive. 

“The opposition to the treaty in the Senate is not only strong, 
it is widespread. The Atlantic coast Senators are almost, if not 
quite, unanimously against it, and it is significant that both of 
the Senators from the President’s own State are among them. The 
Mississippi Valley Senators are generally opposed to it. Nothing 
has so far developed to indicate the attitude of the Southern or 
Western Senators toward the treaty. And there are many and 
varying reasons for the opposition. Only the Senators from the 
region of the Great Lakes and the Northwest are actively sup- 
porting the measure.” 


— 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Evening Union, Feb. 2, 1934] 
A JUG-HANDLE TREATY 


The Mississippi Valley Association sums up the principal objec- 
tions to the St. Lawrence power and waterway project and re- 
produces an editorial of the Toronto Mail and Empire, printed 
directly after the signing of the treaty, as a representative Ca- 
nadian opinion as to which nation stands to reap major benefits 
from the scheme. 

Special objections from the Mississippi Valley standpoint are 
well known, They concern the diversion of lake water that t 
otherwise be employed for the improved navigability of the - 
nois and Mississippi Rivers and the diversion of traffic away from 
the valley and other American routes to the Canadian route. 
There are other objections of a general nature. 

These relate to the proposed surrender of American sovereignty 
over Lake Michigan, a body of water wholly within United States 
territory; the sevenfold share of the cost the United States would 
pay, over Canada's share, not to speak of millions already invested 
by this country for Great Lakes channels and harbors; the 
superior advantage accorded Canadian grain producers; the grant- 
ing to Canada of 4,000,000 out of the 5,000,000 horsepower proposed 
to be developed, and exclusive ownership and control of structures 
built with American money on the Canadian side of the boundary, 
which might result in closing the waterway to United States 
ships in the event of war. 

The Toronto editorial was marked by a tone of elation, sugges- 
tive of unexpected and almost unbelievable concessions granted 
to the Dominion by the treaty. Special mention was made of the 
abandonment by the United States of the contention that Lake 
Michigan is an American lake and it was remarked that “no 
feature of the treaty is more surprising or more satisfactory than 
the low cost to Canada at which the undertaking is to be carried 
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out.” Attention was called to the point that, though the United 
States was to stand the bulk of the costs, most of the construction 
would be in Canada with Canadian labor and materials. 

This and other expository matter in the Toronto editorial 
brings out the essential point in Canadian as in many American 
minds that the St. Lawrence Treaty plan is in truth a jug- 
handled arrangement. There is no ground for wonder that, as 
the Mail and Empire remarks, “the Ottawa government regards 
this treaty as of great importance to Great Britain and the Em- 
pire.” All British shipping in all parts of the Empire is to have 
the right of navigation on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
waterway for all time. 

The Great Lakes are thus to become the Mediterranean Sea 
of North America. The international differences that might 
arise from such a state of affairs in future have received scant 
attention in this country, apparently. Though United States 
ships might be barred from the St. Lawrence waterway in certain 
contingencies, it has been suggested that the arrangements might 
establish a precedent by which Canada would claim joint rights 
to the use of the deeper Mississippi waterway, the other main out- 
let of Lake Michigan. No rights of this nature, express or im- 
plied, appear to be inherent in the treaty itself. Assuming this 
apprehension to be groundless, there are plenty of other objec- 
tions for looking askance at the proposal. 


From the Newport News (Va.) Press, Jan. 31, 1934] 
BEING 100 PERCENT BOOBY 


The St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty with Canada is now before 
the United States Senate for ratification. An examination of the 
treaty and an analysis of its provisions gives rise to incredulity 
that it ever could have gotten to a point where its ratification 
should be proposed. It is as one-sided a bargain as the United 
States has ever essayed. It evidences to us again our proclivity 
for losing all the conferences. Reviewing all of those in which we 
have participated since 1918—including the Peace Conference—we 
seem to have come out uniformly second best. We have developed 
a national characteristic of big-heartedness in dealing with our 
fellow nations. Perhaps it is naiveté or guilenessness. We always 
do the big-hearted thing—then come home and make the most 
of it as best we can. 

Here is what an examination indicates that the United States 
proposes to do for our good neighbor Canada under the auspices of 
the latest example of our benevolence: 

1. Surrender sovereignty over Lake Michigan, which lies wholly 
within our boundaries. 

2. Limit our diversion from this lake but grant Canada the 
right of unlimited diversion from boundary waters. 

3. Bear an estimated $243,661,000 of the cost of the seaway 
while Canada will pay an estimated total of only $38,071,000. 

4. Agree that an estimated $54,718,000 of American taxpayers’ 
money shall be expended for works to be constructed in Canada 
by Canadian engineers with Canadian labor and materials. 

5. Provide Canadian grain producers with an added advantage 
over their American competitors in world markets. 

6. Give Canada 4,000,000 of the 5,000,000 electric horsepower 
developed by the plants to be constructed, an advantage of 4 to 1 
(in spite of 3, above). 

7. Accord to Canada exclusive ownership and control over all 
the structures built on the Canadian side of the international 
boundary, even though built with money put up by America (see 
3, above). 

8. Hamper American trunk-line railroads serving the Great Lakes 
region to the Atlantic seaboard, in behalf of Canadian and other 
foreign shipping. 

9. Divert business from American Atlantic coast ports in behalf 


of Canadian ports. 

10. Subsidize a competitive waterway that will divert existing 
business from American railroads and tend to depreciate the 
value of American railroad securities. 

In our proposal to do these ous things for Canada is 
an evidence of superlative neighborly friendliness. It is generosity 
personified. Doubtless Canada would be the first to recognize it— 
behind its palm. 

There is only one thing to be gained in ratification of the St. 
Lawrence Treaty, namely, an unbroken record of conference and 
treaty defeats. If we ratify it we will still stand the 100-percent 
big-hearted treaty booby. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Jan. 21, 1934] 
OPPOSING THE TREATY 


As Senate lines shape for a battle on the St. Lawrence Water- 
way Treaty, opponents are making themselves felt. BENNETT 
CHamMp CLARK, of Missouri, insists they have votes enough to 
defeat it or kill it with reservations. Of these, Missouri’s junior 
Senator has introduced one of a nature calculated to rally those 
who feel that Lake Michigan is as much an American lake as 
Georgian Bay is a Canadian. 

Senator CLARK, representing a State which is inland, wants to 
insure a large and constant flow of water from Lake Michigan 
into the canal which connects the Illinois River and the Missis- 
sippi. There are sound arguments buttressing the Clark position. 
One is the sewage situation. The refuse and pollution of our 
second largest city is carried into the Illinois Canal and hence 
into the Mississippi. Senator CLARK and others argue that we 
need more than 1,500 cubic feet per second which the St. Law- 
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rence Treaty would permit us to divert into that waterway. 
Otherwise it would be completely saturated with refuse. 

President Roosevelt has ignored these fears because of a report 
submitted by United States Army Engineers. Even these experts 
have been known, however, to make mistakes. And it would seem 
that the rights we are about to give up in the water control of 
Lake Michigan are rights which we may one day badly need. 
Lake Michigan is completely in American territory, even as Geor- 
gian Bay, almost completely encircled by Ontario, is in Canadian 
territory. If American diversion of water from Lake Michigan is 
limited to 1,500 cubic feet per second by the terms of the treaty, 
similar Canadian diversion from Georgian Bay should be insisted 
upon. The present treaty does not provide for it and would 
doubtless be rejected by Canada if it did. 

There is, furthermore, a grave doubt as to whether America 
receives enough benefit to justify the expenditure of $243,661,000 
when Canada contributes only $38,071,000 and when the pact 
expressiy provides that the work on most of the channel shall 
be executed by Canadian engineers and Canadian labor and with 
Canadian material, 

The waterway to Europe is, theoretically, a great boon for our 
northwestern farmers, yet this huge expenditure of money is to 
provide a passageway which is frozen up 6 months out of the 
year, If we were Canadians, we would agree with the Toronto 
Globe, that it is a treaty which fairly bristles with satisfactory 
points. But we are Americans and there is a good reason why we 
should view the matter in a different light. 


[From the Clarksburg (W. va.) Telegram, Jan. 29, 1934] 
OPERATORS’ PROTEST 


Adding its voice to that of other protestants, the Kanawha Coal 
Operators’ Association has called upon West Virginia's two Sena- 
tors to fight ratification of the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 

“The mines in West Virginia", says the resolution adopted, 
“have for years shipped to the Canadian and Lakes ports millions 
of tons of coal which would be displaced” by foreign coal if the 
treaty were ratified, “and thereby seriously reduce labor oppor- 
tunities at the coal mines and on the railroads of the country.” 

British and other foreign coal, it was pointed out, would be car- 
ried as ballast by ships bound for Canadian ports for grain sup- 
plies. This coal would be delivered at rates which would not 
permit American coal to compete with it. 

“Not only do the coal operators of southern West Virginia have 
a vital interest in defeat of the proposed treaty,” says the Charles- 
ton Daily Mail, “but the welfare of perhaps thousands of miners 
as well as of workers in numerous other industries is involved. 
To close the Lakes and central West Virginia markets to West Vir- 
ginia coal would be a serious blow to this State.” 

The argument of the Kanawha operators is so obviously sound 
that the State’s representatives in the upper branch of Congress 
should have no hesitancy in opposing the treaty. The issue is 
an important one to West Virginia. 


— 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1934] 
LOGS ON THE SEAWAY 


Advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway are making a drive for 
votes in the Senate, with liberal use of log-rolling methods. The 
opposition has dwindled, it is said, because Senators who are not 
in favor of the treaty fear that appropriations for projects within 
their home States will be withheld if they vote against it. Every 
one who has observed the working of politics in Washington knows 
how vital river and harbor projects are to the welfare of those 
in Congress. 

Interests seeking $99,000,000 from the P. W. A. to deepen the Mis- 
sissippi River are said to be trying to allay any opposition to the 
St. Lawrence Treaty from Senators representing the Mississippi 
Valley. By favoring the St. Lawrence advocates they hope to be 
favored in turn. Senator La FoLLETTE told his colleagues on 
Thursday that the Government is spending more money on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries than the St. Lawrence project will 
cost. Of course, the Lakes States are not complaining about this 
vast outlay in the river States, the Senator said, but in return 
they do ask for just consideration of the seaway. 

The practice of trading votes on regional projects 1s thoroughly 
obnoxious. When an undertaking of such vital importance as the 
St. Lawrence seaway is involved, this sort of a vote-rousing drive 
is also fraught with grave dangers. 

Numerous issues of far-reaching importance ought to be de- 
cided before the Senate places a stamp of approval on the St. 
Lawrence Treaty. Since American wheat exports have dwindled 
to a small volume, most of which is shipped from Pacifie ports 
with the aid of a Federal subsidy, the need for development of a 
ship canal between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic is today less 
apparent than ever before. Some interests in the Middle West 
claim that the proposed seaway would give Canadian farmers still 
greater advantages over our wheat growers than they now possess. 

Those opposing the measure assert further that thereby the 
United States would lose its exclusive sovereignty over Lake Michi- 
gan under the treaty. At no point is this lake nearer than 50 
miles to the Canadian border. Shall it now be an 


designated 
international body of water? The treaty would forbid the United 
States to divert more than an annual daily average of 1,500 cubic- 
second feet of water from Lake Michigan, which might be a 
matter of real concern to the Chicago drainage area. 
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These and many other of the treaty demand careful 
scrutiny and deliberation. Unfortunately, the interests of admin- 
istration leaders in the Senate appear to be concentrated upon the 
mobilization of votes rather than careful analysis of the treaty to 
determine whether it is economically and otherwise desirable. 


[From the Charles City (Iowa) Press, Feb. 3, 1934] 
THE MISSISSIPPI WATERWAY 


Below we publish another article on the subject of canals, which 
we respectfully submit for the consideration of Congressman 
BrerMann, bearing upon the Mississippi waterway. It is an extract 
from a speech by Senator BENNETT CHamp CLARK, of Missouri, 
upon the St. Lawrence Canal and its relation to the Midwest 
and the Mississippi route to the Gulf. It is a clean-cut review of 
the situation, and while we are naturally in favor of all national 
improvements and have no desire to be sectional, yet we can see 
no way in which the St. Lawrence waterway will benefit the Iowa 
region, but it is quite evident that the Mississippi improvement 
will be of great benefit to all of the territory along the river, and 
especially all of that section lying in the West. We must have this 
improvement made, for besides the cheaper transportation, fac- 
tories can ship their products without the necessity of crating, 
which is required on ocean traffic, that means a greater conven- 
jence and less expense in favor of the river route. In fact, the 
Mississippi River improvement is really the only hope for the 
Iowa shippers which will give them the only relief at their dis- 
posal. The Panama Canal injured our farmer and our industrial 
interests, the St. Lawrence waterway will not bring trade accom- 
modations any closer to our doors, but the Mississippi River, the 
greatest in the world, offers its service to our people in its course 
to the sea. Will we accept her generous services? 

Let Senator CLARK tell his story: 

“The construction of the Panama Canal, romantic and stagger- 
ing engineering project that it was, has been a tremendous eco- 
nomic hardship to the Mississippi Valley. It has given so great a 
transportation advantage to the States of the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts as against the inland States as to almost place an absolute 
bar in the path of our industrial development. For example, my 
father-in-law in his lifetime manufactured cream separators and 
gasoline engines at Waterloo, Iowa. Well located in the Central 
West, with the highest type of intelligent labor constantly coming 
in from the farm, this town had been built from a village to a city 
by a few plants employing local labor. But with the construction 
of the Panama Canal, my father-in-law discovered that when he 
sold a bill of goods upon the Pacific coast, he could ship by rail to 
Baltimore, there place them upon a ship for transportation 
through the Panama Canal and thereby save nearly a third of 
the freight. The mere statement of this fact is sufficient to dis- 
close the terrific burden and handicap which has thus been im- 
posed upon the Mississippi Valley States in their competition with 
the States of the seaboard. And figures and events have proved 
the truth of this conclusion. The new Con nal Reappor- 
tionment Act graphically shows the situation with all its tragic 
importance for the great valley. Through the decision of the 

to maintain the House of Representatives at its present 
membership, a larger ratio was necessarily adopted, making nec- 
essary a redistribution of Congressmen to take care of the 
increase of population since the last previous reapportionment, 
The valley States lost 17 Members of the House through this 
process while a similar increase went to the Coast, Lakes, and 
Gulf States with access to adequate water transportation. In- 
dustry after industry has left the Central West to move to loca- 
tions affording better opportunities for water transportation. In- 
dustrial population has followed the movement of industry. Fac- 
tories can move and factory employees can follow the factories. 
But farms remain where God has placed them. And our farms 
must still compete in the markets of the world with the agricul- 
tural products of other sections. Whatever may be the movement 
of industry, our great inland empire must still have desperate 
need for adequate transportation facilities in our competition 
with the world. It is obvious and inescapable that unless the 
inland waterway system of the Mississippi Valley is adequately 
developed, the construction of the Panama Canal will prove to 
have been to the Mississippi Valley the greatest calamity that 
ever befell any large section of the habitable globe. It is now 
seriously proposed in the highest quarters to add to the catastro- 
phe in two most important particulars: (1) By affording to other 
sections of the United States and to Canada, in active competi- 
tion with our industries and agricultural interests, immediate 
and cheap access to the sea, and (2) by forever closing the door 
on the development of our inland waterway system to lock us in 
permanently by preventing either our use of the new proposed 
seaway or the completion of the great national project for afford- 
ing the Middle West access to the Gulf. Both these results in- 
evitably flow from the limitation of 1.500 second-feet on diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan contained in article 8 of the 
pending treaty. This treaty strikes at the very vitals of the 
economic existence and well-being of the greater ports of the 
Mississippi Valley.” 


[From the Arkansas City (Kans.) Tribune, Feb. 8, 1934] 
THE GREAT LAKES CANAL 


President Roosevelt is backing the St. Lawrence Waterway 
Treaty providing for this country to join with Canada in the con- 
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struction of the proposed canal from the Great Lakes to the 
ocean. 

The people know but little of this proposed alleged improve- 
ment. They do not understand it, consequently they say but 
little about it. 

If what a Toronto paper tells about it is true, the indications 
are that Canada gets the greatest benefits while America foots 
the greatest portion of the bill. 

According to published reports of the Toronto paper: 

“The cost will be borne mainly by Uncle Sam. 

“Our country abandons its contention that Lake Michigan is an 
American lake. 

“The treaty puts an end to Chicago’s ambition to drain the 
Great Lakes, for the benefit of the Mississippi Valley. 

“Lake Michigan belongs to the watershed of the St. Lawrence, 
instead of to the Mississippi Watershed. 

“No feature of the treaty is more surprising than the low cost 
to Canada at which the undertaking is to be carried out. 

“Canada is to obtain 4,000,000 horsepower and the United 
States 1,000,000 horsepower out of the whole St. Lawrence water- 
way development.” 

It really looks like Uncle Sam is going to get a good gypping in 
this deal unless the Senate steps in and gives this country needed 
protection. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Evening Union, Feb. 9, 1934] 
THE SEAWAY TREATY 


Despite the President's success in lining up Congress for his 
measures he is finding trouble in obtaining the required votes in 
the Senate for the ratification of the St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty. 
One reason is that by no stretch of the imagination may it be 
classed as an emergency measure. Another is that there are force- 
ful arguments against such a project, particularly at this time. 
There are rumors of an attempt to adopt the old administration 
device of forcing Senators into line, but opinion obtains that the 
President would make a serious mistake in the circumstances in 
so doing. 

What is clearly apparent is that objection to this unwise project 
is not confined to the “ wicked” interests, a term that is being 
worn rather threadbare by fortuitous repetition at the hands of 
demagogs. The railroads and power companies are not alone in 
objecting to it. The economic feasibility of it has not been estab- 
lished, and it is doubtful that a majority of the people of the 
President's own State are in favor of it. The seaboard cities and 
the Mississippi Valley are dead set against it. 

One reason why there is some doubt that the required two- 
thirds vote may be obtained in the Senate for the project is that 
the Senators have had ample time to acquaint themselves with 
its implications. Doubt was thrown upon its economic feasi- 
bility by the report of Mr. Roosevelt’s own investigation commis- 
sion, appointed while he was Governor. Its other objections have 
been made familiar to the Senate, upon which rests a peculiar 
responsibility in negotiating international treaties. 

In the present instance there should be no coercion from the 
White House, as has too often been the practice in respect to 
measures described as meeting an emergency. It is a question 
that should be determined entirely on its own merits, and there 
is not sufficient merit in the project from the viewpoint of the 
United States to warrant the vast and inequitable expenditures 
involved. 


[From the Hazleton (Pa.) Standard-Sentinel, Feb. 13, 1934] 
TREATIES 


It is eminently right and proper that the President, through 
his advisers, should negotiate bargains with representatives of 
other countries. In any such bargaining there must be give and 
take. There is always a risk, however, that in their ardor for 
bringing about an agreement negotiators may give too much or 
take too little. Therefore the Constitution provides for a care- 
ful and detached review by the Senate. This arrangement has 
saved the Nation from grave mistakes in the past. It will be a 
safeguard against others in the future unless the mischievous 
suggestion is adopted that in addition to negotiating treaties the 
Executive should put pressure on Senators to insure ratification. 

President Roosevelt is an ardent supporter of the St. Lawrence 
river seaway and is most anxious that the Senate ratify the 
treaty with Canada making the project possible. If he is con- 
vinced that the project is feasible, necessary, and worth its cost 
he cannot be condemned for stressing it as an administration 
policy and working for its consummation. But some question 
the propriety of the President’s rumored decision to force the 
treaty upon the unwilling Senate. He would be setting no prece- 
dent, to be sure, but neither would he be living up to the letter 
of the fundamental law, 

Should Mr. Roosevelt use weapons at his command to obtain 
the ratification he so devoutly desires, he will commit a political 
blunder. For his own sake, for the sake of the Senate, it is 
hoped he will refrain from the attempt. As an able strategist 
he himself should see the unwisdom of exercising coercion to 
put across a measure which is strongly opposed by some who have 
thus far supported every policy he has advocated. 


[From the Miami Herald, Feb. 7, 1934] 
A MAYOR’S GUESS 
Mayor Daniel Hoan, of Milwaukee, writes to Arthur Brisbane, 
the gifted editor and columnist, attempting to correct Mr. Brisbane 
in a quotation made by him in his widely read column “ Today.” 
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Mr. Brisbane took his authority, indirectly, from a Canadian 
newspaper which rather gloated over the bargain Canada had 
made with reference to the St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty with the 
United States. That paper said that the treaty required the 
United States to expend much more money in the enterprise than 
Canada would be called upon to pay; that Canada would receive 
much more horsepower from the development and so on. 

The mayor says it isn’t so. He says “ we do not bear the major 
part of the expense, or abandon sovereignty on Lake Michigan. 
We get one half the horsepower developed.” 

Let us see. A very able and ardent advocate of the seaway 
treaty has just prepared and published a volume intended largely 
for the information of the Members of the United States Senate. 
He goes into the subject exhaustingly. 

He shows that Canada has spent $128,000,000 in improving its 
own internal waterways for its own use, but that to complete 
its portion of the great waterway project it will have to expend 
no more than $142,000,000 in addition. 

On the other hand, the United States in improving its own 
projects in connection with the Great Lakes, has expended some 
$14,000,000, but in order to complete the seaway proposition it 
will be required to pay over $257,000,000. 

It is estimated that there will be approximately 5,000,000 horse- 
power developed as a part of the seaway project. Of this, 2,200,000 
within the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence will 
be divided equally, which will give the United States 1,100,000 
horsepower, while the remaining 2,800,000 horsepower developed in 
Canada will belong exclusively to that country. 

All of which leads to the belief that Milwaukee’s mayor has been 
doing some bad guessing. 


[From the Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Mar. 3, 1934] 
DUBIOUS ECONOMICS 


No one denies that in the course of time some such develop- 
ment as the St. Lawrence seaway and power project may become 
desirable. But whatever merit it may have in the distant future, 
there is the utmost haziness regarding any present necessity for 
undertaking an expenditure the exact total of which is in dis- 
pute, but which is certain to prove impressively large, for a 
purpose that is so indefinite. 

Unfortunately, this project has been urged and opposed with 
equal vehemence by those whose interests are local and sectional. 
The ability of politicians to keep on making promises, which they 
cannot possibly deliver, to wheat farmers, the ambition of certain 
lake ports to welcome ocean-going steamers, and the fear of cer- 
tain Atlantic ports that they might lose freight—all these con- 
siderations seem less important to us than sound principles of 
planning and expenditures. 

To a large extent the St. Lawrence project has been “sold” 
on the theory that it would mean a great saving to the wheat 
farmer. It is by no means certain that such a large proportion 
of the wheat would be shipped this way, and there are authorities 
who hold that the saving on the portion so shipped would be 
exceedingly small indeed. But aside from this, the whole effort 
of the present administration is to reduce the production of wheat 
and other staples to the limits of domestic use. But even be- 
yond the effect of depression and the resulting reduction in 
acreage program, the whole long-term tendency in this country 
is toward a reduction in wheat exports. We fail to see the point 
of making a huge expenditure to effect a questionable saving on 
a type of commerce which is dwindling away. 

Of course, there is much other tonnage whose movement might 
conceivably be affected by such a development. 

But when the origin, destination, and seasonal character of 
every commodity are analyzed, it is a very complicated question 
how substantial a portion of the total commerce within the 
possible sphere of influence will actually be affected and with 
what results in economies realized. 

Since the St. Lawrence project was first suggested there has 
been a steady increase in efficiency and decline in cost of steam- 
generated power. How the huge new block of power could be 
absorbed at all, except by local St. Lawrence Valley metallurgical 
and other industrial developments on an extremely extensive 
scale, has not been explained. All this may come in time, but it 
will take time. No reason for a forced and artificially costly 
project of the sort has been shown. 

It may engage the imagination to look at a map of North 
America and indulge in large, rosy visions of vague and uncertain 
improvements. But it might be well to remember also that all 
pocketbooks have a limit, and that this country is going to have 
plenty of trouble to pay its pressing, its absolutely necessary, bills 
for a great many years to come. 


[From the Troy (N.Y.) Times, Feb. 23, 1934] 
EXPOSING ANOTHER FALSITY 

Chicago is interested perhaps in a more intimate way than are a 
great many cities in the defeat of the proposed St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Treaty. By a curious provision of the treaty the wholly 
American Lake Michigan would be internationalized, and in so 
being Chicago is so limited under the treaty in the amount of 
water it may divert from that lake as to threaten the entire water 
supply of the Chicago Sanitary District, rendering it unfit for use 
and subject to pollution. 

For that reason, perhaps, Chicago has been a bit more assiduous 
than most cities in discovering reasons why the treaty should be 
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defeated. Her facts, however, are by no means invalidated because 
of this, for they have the merit of being both true and exact. 
Perhaps the most exaggerated claim made by the advocates of the 
St. Lawrence seaway development, oe 3 points out, is that the 
total cost to the United States will be in the neighborhood of 
$182,000,000, 

The country is told that as soon as that expenditure has been 
made an ocean-going vessel drawing 26 feet of water will be able 
to load at Hamburg or Liverpool and clear for Chicago or Mil- 
waukee. The falsity of this claim on its face is evident from the 
fact that due alone to the differing buoyancy between ocean and 
fresh water the ocean draft would be limited to 23% feet to enable 
the vessel to navigate in the 27-foot fresh-water draft of the 

proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

But after that, what? The ship would not be able to dock in 
Buffalo Harbor because there are only 21 feet of water available. 
She must avoid Cleveland, where there is only 19 feet draft. She 
could not navigate the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers to Lake Huron, 
and even if she did, she would not be able to dock in the 21 feet 
of water at Chicago or Milwaukee. 

Another interesting fact is that natural harbors in the Great 
Lakes are very scarce, and the outstanding ones are on the Cana- 
dian side, at Toronto and Fort William. On the American side at 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Milwaukee the mouths of the rivers 
merely have been developed and harbers must be constructed. 

In fairness to the people of the United States, the proponents of 
the waterway should admit that the expenditure of $182,000,000 is 
only the first installment. For this price the waterway can be 
compieted to the point where a vessel drawing not in excess of 
23 ½ feet may clear from Liverpool for Toronto. Further install- 
ments running into 10 figures will be to clear Great 
Lakes channels and construct harbors before navigation will reach 
either Chicago or Milwaukee. The operator of an automobile can 
well appreciate what this means. There is a down payment of 
$182,000,000, after which we must produce regular pay- 
ments before we have a clear title to inland navigation—and in 
the meantime operating and repair expenses will accrue. 

These facts are also pointed out by Harrison H. Wheaton, presi- 
dent of the Institute of American Business, in an analysis of the 
contractual and financial liabilities assumed by the United States 
under the proposed treaty. The St. Lawrence seaway as it now 
stands might well be termed the great American swindle. 


{From the Luverne (Minn.) Star, Jan. 26, 1934] 


If our representatives at Washington would spend as much 
time and effort on correcting the prices of hogs and cattle as they 
are on putting through the St. Lawrence waterway, we might be 
able to put a crimp in the packers who have increased their 
profits at the expense of the farmer. Millions have already been 
spent by the Government on the St. Lawrence project. Where 
did it go to? And who is boosting so hard for the project? It 
is those persons who have been living off those millions the 
last few years, and the cities along the route who expect mil- 
lions to be spent with their merchants and real-estate agents. 
To cover up the real oper these schemers publish propaganda 
that the opening will be a Godsend to the farmers by reducing 
their freight rates. Did you ever see a saving the farmer actually 
got? The farmer has just been soaked by a processing tax in- 
tended to raise hog prices, The packer benefited. You can bet 
the owners of the grain terminals will get any freight saving 
that may be made. 


— 


[From the Executive's Magazine, St. Louis, Mo., February 1934] 
MUST WE LOVE OUR NEIGHBORS BETTER THAN OURSELVES? 


The St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty, which hangs in the balance 
as this is written would, if successful, be the second of the major 
mistakes made by the United States in taking liberties with the 
geography of the American continent. The first of these mis- 
takes was the building of the Panama Canal. This diverted vast 
tonnages which normally moved by rail across the breadth of the 
American continent to a coastwise movement along its shores. 
At the time when the Panama Canal went into use, 1914, 
hundreds of millions of dollars invested in transcontinental rail- 
roads and in major industries in interior cities, which had been 
located and built up because of the normal flow of traffic through 
these centers, were greatly reduced in earning power—a change 
made by a canal built with public money, for the construction of 
which not only the beneficiaries, but also the victims, were taxed. 
(It is true that the shock of this elaborate and artificial introduc- 
tion of a new geographic factor into American tion 
through governmental action, would have been mercifully cush- 
loned if the transcontinental roads had been permitted by the 
Government to make competitive rates without disorganization of 
their entire rate structure; but they were not so permitted. The 
Panama Canal up to the present time has been a colossal mis- 
fortune for every interior business center that is not within easy 
striking distance of the seaboard.) 

The second major interference with the normal 
tors which affects the distribution of industry and the movement 
of traffic is the (proposed) St. Lawrence seaway. It would de- 
velop a considerable amount of electric power—which we do not 
need. It would internationalize Lake 
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within the American boundary. It would disrupt the present 
transportation structure by bringing deep-water commerce, with- 
out breaking of bulk, nearly a thousand miles inland. It would, 
for the larger part of the year, drain enormous tonnages of freight 
away from the North Atlantic ports of the United States to those 
of Canada. It would saddle the larger part of a heavy debt on 
the country of which the St. Lawrence seaway would be a heavy 
liability, to the very considerable benefit of the one—Canada—of 
which it would be a priceless asset. 

This is a good time to remember the limitations of the Golden 
Rule, It requires that we love our neighbors as ourselves; it 
emphatically does not require that we love them better than our- 
selves. The Canadians are good people—thrifty, clean, and enter- 
prising. They have, in fact, so much of the latter quality that 
they have practically ruined our export trade in wheat, which has 
every promise of staying ruined as we go to press. Now, why, in 
the name of common sense and international good neighborliness, 
should we spend $272,000,000 in order to enable Canada to make 
profits at the expense of American business which she never could 
make with the continent as the Creator made it? 

Engineering works big enough to disturb the economic relation 
of producing areas measuring millions of square miles and sus- 
taining tens of millions of people can never be constructed with 
private capital. Only the long purse of the Nation is adequate to 
them. One major interference with normal geographic relations 
has already been made by our Government—and every major city 
in the United States between the Appalachians and the Rockies 
which is not on the Gulf of Mexico is paying the price. This is no 
time to commit a second folly as egregious as the first. 


From the New Orleans (La.) Item, Feb. 14, 1934] 
A CRITIC FOOZLES 


We neglected to comment on a deliverance by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann last week concerning the St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty. He 
says the treaty is a fine thing all around, and that the opposition 
to it is based on false premises and fallacious reasoning. He 
quotes the case against it in three counts: 

“Those who object to it have given up the notion that foreign 
markets are of any account. 

“ Cheaper rates on ships will play havoc with railroads. 

“The cost to the United States won't be 6277. 000, 000 but 


$573,000,000.” 
Those are all the objections to the St. Lawrence Treaty that Mr. 
Lippmann seems to ve heard. He calls them “lame” and 


“feeble” and other things. He proceeds to prove them so by 
knocking them all into cocked hats. 

The fact is, however, that Mr. Lippmann has not presented the 
vital and conclusive objections to this seaway treaty at all. Nor 
does he remotely refer to them, or even intimate that they exist. 
It is not necessary to state these objections. Every schoolboy 
in the Mississippi Valley knows them by this time, and all in- 
formed Americans know them. Everybody may not accept them, 
but every informed person knows them. 

Mr. Lippmann borrows his objections from Senator WAGNER, 
of New York. He finds them so “lame” that he does Mr. Wac- 
wer the honor of saying, “I am almost inclined to s t that 
the Senator is opposing the treaty because he thinks it is his 
conventional duty to protect the harbor of New York from the 
competition of the seaway.” 

In view of Mr. Lippmann’s own capacity as an observer and 
critic, we are almost inclined to suspect that he pontificates on 
this subject as he did last week, because he thinks it is his duty 
to protect some hidden interest that may be the more sinister 
because it is not apparent. 


[Prom Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette, Sunday, Feb. 18, 1934] 
KINDRED QUESTIONS 


to the Messrs. Pearson and Allen, who relay the back- 
stage Washington gossip to readers of the Gazette, President 
Roosevelt is delaying his long-awaited recommendations on tariff 
legislation until Congress acts on the St. Lawrence Waterway 
Treaty. He is reported as wishing to avoid bringing those two 
important matters to a vote at the same time. 

If that is an accurate representation of the President's attitude, 
the attitude is puzzling, to say the least. From where we sit, it 
would seem that in order to cast an intelligent vote on the seaway 
proposition a Congressman ought to know pretty a what 
the future tariff policy of the United States is going to be. 

The country’s tariff policy can be hooked up with one of three 
national economic policies: (1) National self-containment—a 
policy under which we will produce only what we need and let 
the rest of the world go hang; (2) international cooperation—a 
policy under which sustained efforts will be made to encourage 
international trade with few restrictions; (3) a middle course 
between those two policies. The potential value of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway to the country hinges to no small 
degree on which of those three courses the country is to pursue. 

If we are to strive for national self-containment, we shall 
thereby disavow an interest in expanding our foreign trade. And 
if we are not interested in expanding our foreign trade, it would 
be the height of folly to spend half a billion dollars or more 
digging a waterway to permit ocean-going vessels to penetrate 
to the heart of the country. The foundation of the seaway propo- 
sition is the contention that it would enable us to ship com- 
modities from the Middle West to foreign markets less expensively 
than we can do it now. If we don’t care whether we ship any- 
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thing to foreign markets or not, why waste money improving 
shipping facilities? 

If we are to strive to expand our foreign commerce and build up 
foreign markets for our commodities, then it is at least conceivable 
that the St. Lawrence waterway might help us to attain those 
objectives. The seaway might also be a national asset if we chose 
an economic policy midway between self-containment and free 
trade. The problem then would resolve itself into a weighing of 
Lon A prom io benefits of the St. Lawrence waterway as compared 

cost. 

As we see it, therefore, the future trade policy of the United 
States is a factor highly pertinent to the St. Lawrence seaway 
question. And not until the tariff question has been threshed out 
will the country’s future trade policy be clearly defined. It is 
possible that the seaway project can be of without enter- 
ing into a discussion of tariffs and trade policies. Anything is 
possible in the present Congress. By no stretch of the 
tion, however, could such a of the seaway project be 
looked upon as intelligent, heads-up statesmanship, 


[From the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times, Feb. 17, 1934] 
THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Ratification of the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty by the Senate 
has become a distinct improbability. Little as advocates of the 
action like to admit the fact, circumstances are forcing them to be 
honest with themselves. 

Straw votes show more than a dozen votes lacking to make up 
the two-thirds favorable vote necessary to ratify the treaty. Al- 
though there is a possibility that President Roosevelt might be 
capable of forcing ratification by exercise of his influence, it is not 
likely that he will choose to do so. 

At this stage of the legislative procedure, arguments for and 
against the seaway’s construction under terms stated in the treaty 
are of little use. It is clear that no considerable number of op- 
ponents are to be won over by those in favor of ratification. For 
the present the matter is as good as settled, unless there are 
unforeseen developments. 

The project will be pressed further, undoubtedly. President 
Roosevelt favors it and the Democratic Party has been committed 
to its support. It is logical to expect that the treaty may be 
thrown open to revision in the hope that it may be made 
acceptable. 

However, it faces opposition of a kind that will not be dispersed 
easily, no matter how unworthy its grounds may be in the opinion 
of the seaway’s advocates. New York City, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more oppose it to protect their port developments. 

In a list of affected interests, these other sources of opposition 
are included: Buffalo, with a heavy investment in docks and ware- 
houses; the New York State Barge Canal, which would be operated 
in opposition to the seaway; railroads, particularly in the eastern 
United States; transportation companies operating on the Great 
Lakes; coal operators in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky, which might be thrown into competition with foreign 
mines; ports on the Gulf of Mexico; southwestern wheat 

Though proposed in broad public interest, the seaway would 
affect vested interests at the outset of its operation for the sake 
of advancing theoretical interests. In the long run it probably 
would be a valuable improvement, but the time for its adoption 
remains an unknown date in the future. 


[From the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald, Feb. 3, 1934] 
SENATORIAL FEARS 


President Roosevelt has assured Democratic leaders of Congress 
that opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway will vanish and that 
the treaty with Canada will be ratified within 3 weeks, according 
to a Washington dispatch to the New York Times. 

After relating that the President has informed leaders that the 
number of protreaty Senators now comes within five of the nec- 
essary two-thirds vote, the Times’ Washington writer adds: 

“The opposition has dwindled gradually, those in charge of the 
treaty assert, due to the efforts of the President and the fear on 
the part of proponents of river-and-harbor projects that their 
continued depression would cause retaliation and defeat of pend- 
ing appropriations for local projects. 

“According to the supporters of the St. Lawrence project, officials 
of the Mississippi River Association have suggested to the Senators 
along the river that their opposition might endanger the $99,000,- 
000 sought from the Public Works Administration for deepening 
the Mississippi. The request has been pending several weeks and, 
according to reports, will not be acted upon by Administrator Ickes 
for some time.” 

Assuming the Times writer has his facts straight, a curious 
situation is revealed. 

Apparently our reported impending decision to go into the St. 
Lawrence project, with all the vast expenditures such a step in- 
volves, will be based on two propositions: 

1. Fear on the part of antitreaty Senators that tf they stood 
their ground such a course would mean death for their own river- 
and-harbor projects. 

2. Fear of Senators representing States along the Mississippi that 
should they continue their opposition the Government would re- 
ject the proposal to spend $99,000,000 in their neighborhoods. 

Perhaps what some of our Senators ought to do is to forget the 
fear complex and devote their whole consideration to the question 
whether this proposed St. Lawrence project is or is not economi- 
cally sound. 
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One notes that former Gov. Alfred E. Smith says that it would 
be a waste of public funds. 

At the same time one must also remember that 90 percent of 
the St. Lawrence lies wholly in Canada. 


[From Frederick (Md.) Post, Feb. 19, 1934] 
INTERNATIONAL TREATIES 


It is eminently right and proper that the President, through his 
advisors, should negotiate bargains with representatives of other 
countries. In any such bargaining there must be give and take. 
There is always a risk, however, that in their ardor for bringing an 
agreement negotiators may give too much or take too little. 
Therefore, the Constitution provides for a careful and detached 
review by the Senate. This ent has saved the Nation 
from grave mistakes in the past. It will be a safeguard against 
others in the future unless the mischievous suggestion is adopted 
that in addition to negotiating treaties the Executive should put 

on Senators to insure ratification. 

President Roosevelt is an ardent supporter of the St. Lawrence 
River seaway and is most anxious that the Senate ratify the treaty 
with Canada making the project possible. If he is convinced that 
the project is feasible, necessary, and worth its cost he cannot be 
condemned for stressing it as an administration policy and work- 
ing for its consummation. But some question the propriety of the 
President's rumored decision to force the treaty upon an unwilling 
Senate. He would be setting no precedent, to be sure, but neither 
would he be living up to the letter of the fundamental law. 


[From the Buffalo (N. T.) News, Feb. 22, 1934] 
MISREPRESENTING STATE 


Chairman Frank P. Walsh, of the New York Power Authority, in- 
jects himself into the debate on the St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty 
upon every occasion, always as a proponent of ratification. He now 
is criticizing Senator WILLIAM H. Drerericn, of Illinois, for saying 
that ratification would “ promote private interests concerned with 
the development of the St. Lawrence River.” 

“On the contrary , says Mr. Walsh, the public development of 
St. Lawrence power advocated by President Roosevelt has been 
consistently opposed by private power interests.” 

This is hardly an accurate statement of the case, for Floyd L. 
Carlisle, board chairman of the Niagara-Hudson Corporation, did 
not oppose the idea of public development of St. Lawrence power 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt was Governor. He thought that idea 
was well enough, but he held that the transmission of power 
should be left to the companies that have provided facilities for 
that service. Certainly it would be an economic offense for the 
2 to undertake the construction of duplicate transmission 


The activity of Mr. Walsh in behalf of the St. Lawrence Treaty 
is further evidence that he regards service to the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration as of the first consideration. For the State never 
has gone on record as in favor of the treaty. The record is all 
the other way. United States Senators ROBERT F. WAGNER and 
Rorat S. Corzlaxp have correctly presented the case for New 
York State. They have battled consistently against ratification 
on the ground that the proposed seaway, the cost of which would 
fall heavily on this State, could not justify itself economically. 
The logic of the minority report on the seaway project which 
Senator Wacner submitted as a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee is irrefutable. It has withstood the assaults of all 
proponents of the treaty. 

The situation that finds Mr. Walsh, of the power authority, 
working for ratification—in opposition to Senators Wacnrr and 
Corzianp—is discreditable to the State administration. Mr. 
Walsh’s commission does not call upon him for this service. 
Governor Lehman ought not to permit the power authority chair- 
man to go up and down the country misrepresenting the sesti- 
ment of New York. 


From the Grand Island (Nebr.) Independent, Jan. 26, 1934] 
WILL WE SHIP IT BOTH WAYS? 

Before the Nation ds such an enormous sum as $500,- 
000,000, tt would seem that there ought to be an array of reasons 
which, in public opinion, would justify the same. 

The exact opposite appears to be the case in the matter of the 
proposed St. Lawrence waterway. 

It is obvious that during the 5½ or 6 months of the year during 
which, if invested, this capital works, it will take traffic away 
from the railroads, do injury to the present Lakes shipping inter- 
ests, decimate shipping out of the present Atlantic ports of our 
own country and deprive Chicago and the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway 
of water of which both the city and this already-constructed canal 
need. 

For the investment it is argued that a portion of the Middle 
West will be benefited because its grain can be shipped more 
directly to European ports. At the same time we read that we 
are going to spend other millions to benefit the Midwest by cre- 
ating barge lines down the Mississippi and the Missouri, in order 
that the same grains and agricultural products generally can be 
shipped to Europe and other foreign markets from New Orleans. 
In other words, we are going to ship the same grain by two differ- 
ent routes—if it be true that the Midwest is thus to be benefited. 
As a matter of fact both are bound to reduce the increased ton- 
nage for rail transportation, in which lies the inland farmer's 
only hope of lower freight rates. 
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But not only in this section of the country is there opposition 
to the expenditure of the half a billion dollars largely within an- 
other country when there are so many needed public improve- 
ments in our own—for instance, highway construction, wider 
bridges and overpasses or subways for railway crossings, all tend- 
ing to reduce the enormous loss of life now resulting from the 
absence of these improvements. 

After commenting on the struggle in the Senate over the treaty, 
the Magazine of Wall Street comments: 

“This double-barreled project is of interest to Canada chiefly as 
an improved seaway, with the United States footing the larger 
share of the bill. Canada is not greatly interested in additional 
hydroelectric power. It is of interest to the Middle West on the 
assumption that it will provide cheaper transportation for export 
goods to the Atlantic seaboard. It is of interest to the East as a 
source of electric power, to be publicly developed in competition 
with existing adequate private facilities. 

“Since this costly undertaking was conceived, our economic 
position and our economic philosophies have been radically 
changed. Originally it was argued that the seaway would improve 
the competitive position of our wheat in the European market. 
Now we are striving to reduce wheat production to the level of 
domestic demand and the price of our wheat is so far above the 
world price that foreign demand is but a trifle in our export trade. 
The amount that can be saved on inland waterway transportation 
of our dwindling exports is out of all proportion to the cost in- 
volved. Moreover, to the extent that such savings would be real, 
rather than fancied, they would inevitably constitute another blow 
to our hard-pressed railroads which the administration, peculiarly 
enough, is also trying to save. The final absurdity is that winter 
closes the St. Lawrence for 5 to 6 months of the year. 

“As for the power side of this project, would it not be common 
sense to await a practical demonstration of the alleged benefits 
of Government power development at Muscle Shoals and Boulder 
Dam before experimenting with another half billion dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money? However sectional the motives of the op 
Senators may be, we believe that for once they check with the 
national interest.” 


[From the Newton (Kans.) Republican, Feb. 1, 1934] 
ST. LAWRENCE TREATY 


The pending treaty with Canada over the St. Lawrence seaway, 
favored by some of the leaders of both major parties in Washing- 
ton, and of apparently especial interest to New York, judging by 
the fight that city is putting up against it, also has its pros and 
cons in the Middle West. It is recalled that Henry J. Allen was 
chairman of the commission and a strong supporter of the project. 
On the other hand there is an organization known as the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, with headquarters in St. Louis, that 
probably has axes of its own to grind and is bitterly opposing the 
St. Lawrence deal. 

Perhaps the rank and file of the American people do not devote 
much interest in or time to study some of these immense money- 
spending projects. Perhaps they should do so. The object, of 
course, is to afford an outlet for deep-sea shipping from all points 
in the Great Lakes region to the Atlantic through the St. Lawrence 
River. 

The Mississippi Valley argument against going ahead with the 
treaty may be summed up as follows: 

“Article VIII surrenders American sovereignty over Lake Michi- 
gan, an American lake lying wholly within the borders of this 
country and within the American watershed. 

“The same article limits for all time the diversion from this lake 
to 1,500 cubic second-feet, a volume wholly insufficient to main- 
tain a navigable channel in the Illinois waterway, but grants to 
Canada the right of unlimited diversion from boundary waters. 

“The estimated cost of the St. Lawrence seaway to the United 
States is $234,661,000, while Canada will pay an estimated total of 
but $38,071,000. No consideration is given the United States for 
Millions of dollars already expended to improve channels and har- 
bors in the Great Lakes, which will be used by the seaway. 

“The treaty provides that $54,718,000 of the American taxpayers’ 
money shall be expended for works to be constructed in Canada by 
Canadian engineers, Canadian labor, and Canadian materials. 

“The treaty will give the Canadian grain producer, now en- 
joying lower rail rates to Lakes and ocean ports, an added ad- 
vantage over his American competitor in the world markets. 

“The treaty will give Canada 4,000,000 of the 5,000,000 electric 
horsepower developed, an advantage of 4 to 1. 

“The treaty gives Canada exclusive ownership and control over 
all the structures built with American money on the Canadian 
side of the international boundary. This might result in the 
closing of the waterway to American ships in the event of war.” 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal, Feb. 4, 1934] 
WOULD HARM EAST 


There are many reasons for rejection of the St. Lawrence Canal 
Treaty, as will be done by the Senate. One is that it will 
fail to do what is claimed for it. That would be reason enough, 
but there are plenty of others. In the present state of public 
finance the cost would be prohibitive. 

“To the East the plan would be ruinous and that, of course, ex- 
plains the determined opposition to the project in this section of 
the country. A Boston authority has stated that the moss would 
grow on the Roston ocean terminal facilities if the St. Lawrence 
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waterway became a reality. What they fear for it In New York 
is shown by the fact that Senator Corax of that State is the 
leader of the opposition. Senator Lone of Louisiana is opposed, 
what the proposed construction would mean to the port 

of New Orleans and the Mississippi Valley in general. 

“ With Portland it would be much the same as with Boston. The 
project. would be ruinous to this port. 

“The statement that there are votes enough in the Senate to 
defeat ratification is, therefore, good news to this port, as it is 
to the rest of the Atlanic coast.“ Portland Express. 


— 


[From the Rome (N..) Sentinel, Feb. 1, 1934] 
THE DOLLAR VERSUS THE CANAL 


The question was propounded in Rome this morning: What 
effect will the President’s devaluation of the dollar have on the 
estimates for the construction of the proposed St. Lawrence water- 
way and, in particular, upon that part of the cost the United 
States is expected to pay out for Canadian labor?” As the Presi- 
dent’s monetary policy has been freely conceded by himself as 
experimental, it may be said at the outset an answer to the fore- 
going question can be no more than speculative, yet it calls up 
some interesting thoughts. 

The pending treaty, negotiated by the Hoover administration, 
applies to the whole water course from the head of Lake Superior 
to Montreal, Canada, is required to do so much work and this 
country the remainder. A large part has already been completed 
or begun and each Government is credited with its share. Thus, 
Canada’s recent completion of the new Welland Canal affords her 
a comfortable allowance. Obviously what each Government has 
already expended stands in the original amounts, however the 
relative value of the currencies chance to be at the moment. 

Since most of the nations, including our own, went off the gold 
standard, it has been most difficult for the man in the street to 
retain in mind the worth of the dollar in the respective currencies 
of other lands. Tuesday of this week, before Mr. Roosevelt issued 
his proclamation, the worth of the paper dollar, based on quota- 
tions of the French franc, ranged from 61.80 to 62.38. The Federal 
Reserve bank’s price of $34.45 for gold was held to indicate a 
valuation of 60 cents for the dollar. Yet on the same day Cana- 
dian exchange was quoted at from 99.25 to 99.62. In other words, 
in placing the official value of the paper dollar at 59.06 cents in 
gold, the President is seeking to hold the monetary situation vir- 
tually as it was at the beginning of the week rather than to effect 
a change in the near future. 

As for engineers’ estimates, they have always been subject to 
modification after the lapse of any appreciable lapse of time. The 
dollar in the past has never been stable for long respecting 
purchasing power. Estimates made today might prove to be too 
high or too low after the expiration of a year or so. If the admin- 
istration really should succeed in pegging the dollar through 
the application of its $2,000,000,000 fund to foreign exchange and 
its various experiments within the United States, a revision of the 
estimates today would doubtless apply to the cost of construction 
throughout the whole period of the work after it is once begun. 
Otherwise today's figures would be wholly speculative. 


[From Troy (N. T.) Record, Feb. 3, 1934] 
AGAINST SEAWAY TREATY 


The proponents of the St. Lawrence ship canal from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean have tried to create the impression 
that the opponents of the project are confined to railroad interests 
and a few ports on the Atlantic seaboard. The fact is that the 
expert opinion of the operators of the ships on the Great Lakes, 
the St. Lawrence River, and the ocean is against the canal. These 
men should know what they are talking about and among the 
organizations representing them are the Lake Carriers’ Association 
and the Ocean Traffic Bureau, pronounced opponents of the project. 

A list of the commercial and shipping organizations opposed to 
the ratification of the treaty is extended and includes scores of 
powerful civic bodies located in all sections of the country east of 
the Rocky Mountains. The more thoroughly the proposition is 
understood the stronger becomes the opposition to the treaty. 
Even its advocates cannot present a tenable argument for its ratifi- 
cation. The project is impractical and un-American in every re- 
spect, with not the remotest prospects of benefiting either this 
country or Canada in a transportation way. While in the course of 
construction the vast sums of money that this country will have to 
provide to pay for Canadian labor and material might help the 
Dominion temporarily, but the canal itself will be of practically 
no value to either country. 


— 


From the New Tork Review of Reviews. February 1934 
THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 

It became evident before the middle of January that there was 
likely to be a continuance of the good relations between the 
White House and Congress that had prevailed last year in the 
short session. Appropriation bills on Budget lines of economy were 
moving with gratifying speed. The President was following up 
his opening address by short messages dealing with one topic at a 
time. Liquor taxes had been put into effect at once by concurring 
action of the Senate on January 10. Farm credit bonds, on White 
House advice, to the extent of $2,000,000,000 were guaranteed 
as to principal, thus making them as marketable as any direct 
Government obligations. Everyone knew that there would be 
differences of opinion about the extent to which the Government 
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ought to go in its monetary policies, but it was also well under- 
stood that the President’s experiments would not be seriously 
disturbed. 

The proposed St. Lawrence waterway, with its plans for navi- 
gation improvement and power development, forms no part of the 
emergency program for business recovery. It has been a subject of 
controversy for many years. As Governor of New York, Mr. Roose- 
velt became one of the foremost supporters of this scheme, chiefly 
through his interest in having the State develop and control the 
St. Lawrence water power. In Minnesota and the Dakotas the 
entire interest has related itself to the shipment of wheat to 
Europe by continuous water . The mistake of the North- 
west lies in the fact that there will be no American wheat moving 
to Europe when our agriculture becomes suitably adjusted. As for 
A power, we have more development already than we 


President Roosevelt sent a persuasive message to the Senate on 
January 10 advocating the ratification of the treaty recently nego- 
tiated with Canada, providing for joint completion of this St. 
Lawrence enterprise. Many Senators, led by Mr. WAGNER, of New 
York, are strongly opposed to any present commitment of this kind. 
In taking the view that the project is ill-considered, we are merely 
maintaining a position that we have held ever since the organized 
movement in its favor was urging its support with remarkable 
persistence, and with arguments that seemed to us, in large part, 
fallacious, 

There is no doubt in our minds as to the desirability of cultivat- 
ing closer trade relations with Canada. But the proposed water- 
way is designed not to assist trade between the two halves of 
North America, but to make America still more subject to the 
commercial dominance of Europe. Canada’s present prosperity 
and future advancement are chiefly due to the fact that this 
federated democracy is situated on our side of the Atlantic, and 
stretches for 3,000 miles along an unfortified line that brings it 
into as close proximity to the United States as Scotland of the 
lowland counties is to the northern part of England. If Scotland 
were entering into preferential trade relations with the United 
States, and were sharply discriminating against England, there 
would be some loud speaking in Parliament and in the news- 
papers of Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere. 

Until proper trade relations are established by deliberate and 
far-seeing statesmanship between Washington and Ottawa, we 
should do well to postpone projects like the St. Lawrence water- 
way, that can perhaps serve the purposes of the British Empire, but 
can bring only scant return to the people of the United States. 
Doubtless it is more the fault of narrow and short-sighted states- 
manship at Washington than of imperialistic propaganda at 
Ottawa that the Canadians now turn their eyes toward Europe, 
seeming to forget that they live in North America like the rest 
of us. 


From the Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, Feb. 5, 1934] 
A FRANKENSTEIN 


“Economically unsound, politically unwise, and commercially 
mexpedient is the description Elon H. Hooker, president of the 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., gives to the projected Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence shipway, now dependent upon the United States Senate's 
disposition of the American-Canadian Treaty. 

Mr. Hooker's attack upon the project featured his recent ad- 
dress before the New York Secretaries Conference. He considered 
the Midwest grain growers’ anticipation of great economic gain 
through decreased transportation costs more an illusion than any- 
thing else. 

“The advantage to the American wheat grower”, declared Mr. 
Hooker, “is questioned in many responsible quarters. Whatever 
savings are made would be divided with European consumers. 
There is a fair possibility that, with the expansion of acreage in 
Canada, farm prices of wheat in the United States might tend 
to be lowered by the opening of the St. Lawrence seaway. During 
the prosperous years of 1922 to 1926 all the grain exports from 
northern Atlantic ports averaged 60,000,000 bushels. 

“Even a saving of 5 cents a bushel on this would amount to 
only $3,000,000. Even if all the export grain in the United States 
were sent through the canal such a saving would be only a frac- 
tion of the interest and amortization. Canada’s wheat production 
is 60 bushels per capita, while ours is less than 7. Canada's will- 
ingness, therefore, to undertake the project is not necessarily a 
reason for our reaching the same conclusion.” 

The northwestern grain growers have been the most persistent 
and clamorous of all the groups demanding the canalization of 
the St. Lawrence River at the expense of the American taxpayer. 
Mr. Hooker’s discount of the gain they hope for seems a most 
logical one. If the project is finally approved, they stand to suffer 
hardly less than millions of their fellow citizens who are depend- 
ent upon industry and existing transportation services in the East- 
ern States for a livelihood. Verily, a Frankenstein monster is 
being nurtured for all. Every citizen can play a part in averting 
this catastrophe by direct appeal to the Senators from his State 
to vote against the ratification of the pending treaty in its present 
form. 


From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, Jan. 30, 1934] 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY TREATY 


With the President's gold revaluation bill off its hands, the Sen- 
ate this week will resume discussion of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
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Treaty, which it has had under consideration from time to time 
as circumstances permitted since the opening of the session. The 
debate on the subject has already been quite extensive, and it has 
made certain, what was previously understood, that the opposition 
to the treaty in the Senate is strong, and its defeat would be sure 
but for the support which the President is giving to it. Whether 
that support will be sufficient to overcome the opposition remains 
to be seen. All that can be said now is that it makes the issue 
doubtful. 

The disposition of the present Congress to act in accord with 
the President's wishes has been frequently manifested in all the 
measures he has submitted for congressional action, but such 
measures have dealt exclusively with recovery programs, and Con- 
gress realizes that for them the President has very strong public 
support. The St. Lawrence Treaty is a matter of different com- 
plexion. It is in no sense a recovery measure. Nor is it a Roose- 
velt measure. The negotiations for the waterways were inaugu- 
rated many years ago, and the treaty now under consideration was 
signed by President Hoover. It was planned, that is to say, and 
the preliminary terms agreed upon during our period of greatest 
prosperity. It would, to be sure, provide a certain amount of 
employment for its construction, but that obviously was no part 
of its intent. It, therefore, cannot be considered either an admin- 
istration or a recovery measure, and the reasons which have caused 
Congress to give support to the President’s recommendations in 
other matters do not apply to this. Moreover, this is a question 
that is exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Senate, one with 
which the House has nothing to do. The Senate has always acted 
with great independence in the exercise of its prerogative in rela- 
tion to treaties, often excessively and unreasonably so, and the 
confirmation of a treaty requires a two-thirds majority of the 
body. In this case, accordingly, the President’s support of the 
treaty is not necessarily conclusive. 

The opposition to the treaty in the Senate is not only strong, it 
is widespread. The Atlantic coast Senators are almost, if not quite, 
unanimously against it, and it is significant that both of the Sen- 
ators from the President’s own State are among them. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Senators are generally opposed to it. Nothing has 
so far developed to indicate the attitude of the southern or western 
Senators toward the treaty. And there are many and varying 
reasons for the opposition. Only the Senators from the region of 
the Great Lakes and the Northwest are actively supporting the 
measure, 

We have said the Senators from the Mississippi Valley States are 
opposed to it. This statement, however, requires qualification. 
They are not, if we understand their position, opposed to the gen- 
eral idea, the main plan, or the purpose of the seaway, but to the 
provision of the treaty as it stands which they believe imperils the 
usefulness of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway. The sentiment of 
this region has been in the past acquiescent, even favorable, to the 
St. Lawrence project. But when there was incorporated in the 
treaty a limitation upon the amount of water that could be di- 
verted from Lake Michigan into the Illinois Canal and River so 
small in amount as to jeopardize the operation of this internal 
waterway for adequate navigation, that sentiment turned against 
it in self-defense. While different engineers have made widely 
differing estimates of the amount of water required, the mere 
fact of their differences makes it seem essential to the interests 
of this region that the treaty should leave this question open to 
the test of actual experience. It does not do this. It places a 
definite and low limit on the volume of water, and under the 
terms of the treaty this could never be increased except with the 
consent of the Canadian Government. This would make the 
future of this waterway, which is entirely within the United 
States, subject to the opinion and action of a foreign government, 
a condition that seems to this section and to us utterly intolerable. 
Unless a reservation is made to the treaty and accepted by Canada, 
leaving the amount of water that may be diverted from the lake 
into the Illinois Canal for future determination by the American 
Government, the treaty should not be ratified. There are other 
objections to the treaty, but this one is paramount. 


[From the Oneonta (N.Y.) Star, Feb. 6, 1934] 
UNSUBSTANTIATED CLAIMS 

Not long since Secretary of War Dern journeyed to Superior and 
Duluth to attend a gathering to promote the St. Lawrence erst 
Among his assertions was one to the effect that the 
the St. Lawrence would help in restoring manufacturing 28 as 
in the central valleys. He described the seaway as an important 
element in the Nation’s program of public works. Other speakers 
stressed the value of the seaway in increasing the prices of farm 

roducts. 
$ Not one of these claims will stand the test of careful examina- 
tion and scrutiny. It is probably true that the industries of the 
central valleys have suffered by the cheap Panama Canal route 
from the industrial East to the Pacific ports, but the remedy will 
never be found in the St. Lawrence project. Were it possible for 
the proposed seaway to move the Central States bodily to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the manufacturing cities on the east coast, to say 
nothing of the Gulf of Mexico coast, would still have a decided 
advantage in distance and freight rates to the Pacific coast. No 
relief can or will come from any development along the St. 
Lawrence. 

The assertion that the Midwest farmers will benefit from the 
seaway is equally unfounded on facts. Scarcely a bushel of wheat 
from the Western States has found its way to European countries 
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for several years and the campaign of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to reduce our wheat output offers little or no hope that we 
shall ever again become an important whea nation. 
Under these circumstances what justification is there for holding 
out the hope that the St. Lawrence seaway will to any appre- 
ciable extent benefit the wheat growers or any other producers of 
the Middle and North West? The chief benefits will be secured by 
our Canadian neighbors, who seem to have driven a very advan- 
tageous bargain in the treaty it is now proposed the United States 
ratify. 
[From the Maysville (Ky.) Independent, Feb. 7, 1934] 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY TREATY 


Strong opposition to Senate ratification of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway Treaty is being voiced in Kentucky, just as objections 
are being raised along the Atlantic Coast States and in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

To the people of southeastern Kentucky, whose livelihood comes 
from the coal flelds of the region, ratification of the treaty would 
mean the loss of a market for 15,000,000 to 25,000,000 tons of 
their coal annually. The seriousness of this condition has led 
the Kentucky Senate to adopt a resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to reject the treaty. 

Thus far only the Senators from the region of the Great Lakes 
are actively supporting the measure, while nothing has developed 
to indicate the attitude of the southern and western Senators. 
The Mississippi Valley Senators object to a clause in the treaty 
limiting the amount of water that could be diverted from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois Canal and River, believing that it would 
imperil the usefulness of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway. 

Defeat of the measure would be assured save for the support 
which the President is giving to it. The disposition of the present 
Congress to act in accord with his wishes has been frequently 
manifested in all measures he has submitted for congressional 
action, but such measures have dealt exclusively with recovery 
programs, and Congress realizes that for them the President has 
very strong public support. 

The St. Lawrence Treaty is a matter of different complexion. 
It is in no sense a recovery measure. Nor is it a Roosevelt meas- 
ure. The negotiations for the waterway were ina ted many 
years ago, and the treaty now under consideration was signed by 
President Hoover. It was planned, that is to say, and the prelimi- 
nary terms agreed upon, during our period of greatest prosperity. 
It would, to be sure, provide a certain amount of employment for 
its construction, but that obviously was no part of its intent. It 
therefore cannot be considered either an administration or a re- 
covery measure, and the reasons which have caused Congress to 
give support to the President’s recommendations in other matters 
do not apply to this. Moreover, this is a question that is exclu- 
sively within the jurisdiction of the Senate, one with which the 
House has nothing to do. The Senate has always acted with great 
independence in the exercise of its prerogative in relation to trea- 
ties, often excessively and unreasonably so, and the confirmation of 
a treaty requires a two-thirds majority of the body. In this case, 
accordingly, the President's support of the treaty is not necessarily 
conclusive. 


From the Black Diamond, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 3, 1934] 
WATCH THE BACK DOOR 

Coal and rail interests had a new angle to the St. Lawrence 
waterway to ponder recently with the appearance in several of 
the Canadian newspapers of long and detailed accounts of the 
large Russian coal deposits that have been uncovered near the 
Sea of Azoy. These carried with them the lure of cheaper fuel 
for our northern neighbor and the possibilities that would be 
afforded with an all-water route to the head of the Lakes. 

Rail interests already have taken notice and have been unifying 
the effort to balk the passage of the enabling acts before the 
Government in Washington that would create the basis of a 
treaty with Canada whereby the power and waterway project could 
be proceeded with. 

Now the carriers have tied in coal production and distribution 
with their own cause. They have pointed out that beside the 
elimination of millions of tons of coal that the power generated 
would displace other millions of tons used for heating and domes- 
tic purposes all can be expected to go by the board. 

Canada, naturally, is more interested in Welsh coal than that 
which might come from the land of the Soviets. In fact, the 
solving of one of Canada’s fuel problems has been one of the 
motivating rams of interest attached to the project. 

With low labor costs and low-water haulage costs, no imagina- 
tion is needed to see the wings by which this Canadian trade 
will take flight. Railways, naturally, are concerned over the loss 
of tonnage through channels long established, but how more vital 
is this matter to the coal industry! 

Welsh coals, and it is understood those from the Azov region, 
cannot be fought on the ground of quality. Thus it would ap- 
pear that once there is a straight path for ships from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to the head of the Lakes not alone the Canadian 
coastal towns along the long line of the Lakes but inland cities 
will be due for consideration of coal from other than the accus- 
tomed American sources. 

It is not a nice picture, but one that well might be weighed by 
the coal-producing States before their representatives commit 
themselves to the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars 
to make the St. Lawrence dream come true. 
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[From the Albany (N. T.) News, Feb. 5, 1934] 
INVESTIGATE FIRST 


Debate in the United States Senate on the St. Lawrence Treaty, 
so far as the proponents are concerned, discloses a constant repe- 
tition of the generalities that have been invoked to gloss over the 
lack of factual evidence. An attempt is being made to set up the 
tonnage estimates by the Army engineers and the report of the 
Federal Power Commission as proving the case. 

The fallacy of these contentions lies in the fact, admitted by the 
Chief of Army Engineers, Major General Markham, that no actual 
economic survey has been made; no practical investigation to 
determine the effects or use of the projected seaway has been 
undertaken. 

And as to power, the whole truth is that no contracts have 
been made with utilities for distributing the power, and it is not 
actually known at what price the energy can be furnished to the 
householder and farmer. The significant statement of the Power 
Commission suggesting the use of public transmission lines has 
seemingly been overlooked. Estimates of the transmission-line 
cost have run as high as $75,000,000, as compared with the 
$89,000,000 New York State is to pay for the power dams and 
generating equipment. 

Yet it is proposed to ratify the treaty first and find out after- 
ward how it will work. The difficulty with it all is that there is 
no limit to the amount of funds that the United States may be 
called upon to supply, both for navigation and for power develop- 
ment, and there is no withdrawal possible, once ratification is 
voted. The danger of loss to the power structures in construction 
is large because of the winter ice and strong river currents. 

The greatest gap in the whole argument for the treaty is that 
there has been no consideration of economic conditions, and the 
main prospect of ratification is the further impoverishment of the 
country through the diversion of trade to a foreign channel. 


[From the Salina (Kans.) Sun, Jan. 25, 1934] 
THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Whether or not the St, Lawrence Seaway Treaty is ratified by 
the United States Senate, a great many facts have been brought 
out regarding it which should be of great interest to everyone. 
One of these is the popular delusion regarding the extent of terri- 
tory which the seaway would benefit and the reduction in freight 
rates which might reasonably be to follow its completion. 
The State of Kansas has been included in the list of those which 
would receive benefits, but how this claim can be supported— 
when very little of our grain is carried as far north as the Lakes, 
which are only available for traffic about 7 months in the year, 
and when our present or prospective export trade in grain has been 
reduced to practically nothing—is more than we can comprehend, 

Furthermore, if any grain was to move through the Lake ports 
rather than Galveston, New Orleans, Baltimore, or Newport News, 
short-haul rates to the Lake ports would be applied rather than 
the lower, long-haul rates which now apply on the through ship- 
ments to the Atlantic and Gulf ports. The saving in this respect 
would be so small as to be practically negligible. 

The power service proposed is so far away as to offer this State 
no benefit whatever, and this feature was not brought into the 
question until it was foreseen that some other argument besides 
navigation must be introduced. The section of country adjacent 
to this development is already supplied with adequate power lines, 
in which enormous amounts have been invested by their pro- 
moters, and it would seem that as we have one costly experiment 
in this line in operation, another to be available in a few years, 
and still another under construction which will supply current to 
a large part of the Middle West, it would be unwise, to say the 
least, to press the building of this greater experiment at this time. 

Another serious objection to this treaty is the proposal to sur- 
render our right to the waters of Lake Michigan to joint control 
of this country and Canada, thereby limiting the use of these 
waters by the waterway to the Gulf, which is already in operation 
entirely within our borders, in favor of one whose outlet and main 
development is wholly in Canadian territory. 


— 


[From the Buffalo (N. T.) News, Feb. 5, 1934] 
A MORGAN BOGIE 


All the stock arguments in favor of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Treaty having been knocked into a cocked hat, Senator ROBERT 
M. La FoLLETTE now seeks to drum up support for it by repre- 
senting that the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. is the inspiration 
of those who are opposed to ratification. 

Senator La FoLLETTE declares that the Power Trust never 
fights in the open” and that “the principal competitor of the 
St. Lawrence power development is the Niagara Hudson Corpora- 
tion", which is absolutely controlled by J. P. Morgan & Co.” 

But the Senator is in error in saying that the Niagara Hudson 
is opposed to the development of power on the St. Lawrence. 
When Franklin D. Roosevelt was Governor, the corporation agreed 
to cooperate with the State in the distribution of St. Lawrence 
power over its transmission lines. The power authority of the 
State now has an understanding with the Niagara-Hudson regard- 
ing this matter. 

If officials of the power organization once entertained the idea 
of gaining control of the St. Lawrence development, they do not 
now—nor have they for some time. They are well aware that it 
is far out of their reach; that the people of New York State 
mever would consent to such a delivery. However, the people are 
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not opposed to the use of the transmission facilities of the or- 
ganization to get St. Lawrence power to market, if the terms 
proposed are reasonable. They are not disposed to expend need- 
lessly many millions for duplicate transmission lines on top of 
the 90,000,000 which they are expected to pay to the Federal 
Government for the St. Lawrence power development. They are 
perfectly willing to enter into partnership with the Power Trust, 
and the Power Trust is of the same mind as Barkis. 

Thus the new argument in which Senator La FoLLETTE offends 
reason and the record. There is no substance to it; it is pure 
fiction. 


[From the Poughkeepsie (N. T.) Eagle-News, Feb. 6, 1934] 
DIRTY TACTICS 


The extreme uncertainty of the fate of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway Treaty with Canada has been the jockeying which has 
been going on in Washington over the date on which the vote on 
ratification is to be taken. Last week, the forces opposing the 
treaty figured that they were sure of more than the one-third vote 
that they needed to block ratification, whereupon the administra- 
tion forces refused to permit the test and began to exert new 
forms of pressure to, coerce opponents to shift sides. 

One of those forms of pressure, according to very candid state- 
ments in our “Behind the News” column this morning, is the 
use of what amount to threats that Senators who vote against 
ratification may find that the States which they represent will 
lose allotments of Public Works Administration funds already 
approved but not yet given out. 

Politics, to be sure, is politics. But to our mind there can be 
nothing much more reprehensible than the attempt to use the 
Public Works Administration, for the relief of unem- 
ployment, as a means of blackjacking Members of Congress. It 
may be well enough for an administration to use patronage to 
whip Congressmen into line to support the measures it wants. 
But to use relief funds for that purpose—funds set aside to com- 
bat destitution—is something very different. We cannot believe 
that President Roosevelt, much as he desires ratification, would 
stoop to such tactics, and we think that if subordinates are using 
them he ought, in General Johnson's phrase, to crack down on 
them with every ounce of vigor he can muster. The Senators who 
are opposing the treaty are doing their country a patriotic service. 
That their constituents should be made to suffer from blows hit 
below the belt is outrageous. 


From the Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune, Jan. 24, 1934] 
ST, LAWRENCE TREATY 


Within a few days the Senate will settle down to work in earnest 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty, to determine whether this 
country shall spend $500,000,000 for the benefit of Canada and 
the doubtful benefit of midwestern American enterprise. In the 
opinion of the Tribune this treaty should be rejected. 

The treaty should be rejected because it is inequitable and to 
the disadvantage of the United States from the standpoint of 


costs. 

It should be rejected because it internationalizes Lake 
which now is an all-American lake, and gives Canada a voice in 
the matter of disposing of the waters of that lake. 

It should be rejected because the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway will 
serve middle-western enterprise adequately and to better ad- 
vantage than the St. Lawrence seaway, being open to navigation 
for a longer period each year. 

It should be rejected because the necessity for a power-cost 
“yardstick”, if such necessity exists, will be adequately supplied 
by Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam, and Fort Peck Dam. 

It should be rejected because production of the products the 
proposed seaway would serve best is being curtailed to comply 
with domestic requirements. Particular reference is made to 
wheat. Export wheat can move over the Mississippi as well as the 
St. Lawrence, so why give our Canadian competitor the same ad- 
vantage of cheap transportation for which we would pay most of 
the cost? 

The Tribune believes the $500,000,000 the St. Lawrence project 
would cost this Nation can be spent to better advantage on strictly 
domestic undertaking. The St. Lawrence project does not analyze 
from any standpoint, and the Tribune hopes and trusts that every 
middle-western Senator will vote against it. 


[From the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch, Feb. 5, 1934] 
THE ST. LAWRENCE TREATY 


Most commentators seem to take it for granted that the ques- 
tion of ratifying or rejecting the St. Lawrence Waterway or Seaway 
Treaty between the United States and Canada will lead to some- 
thing very like a tug-of-war between the President and the Senate. 

At this time of all times we should like to see anything even 
resembling a conflict between the President and the Senate 
averted—certainly a conflict growing out of such a question as the 
St. Lawrence Treaty. 

For this treaty and the purposes behind it have no bearing on 
the President's general recovery plan. It is not going too far to 
say that the average American citizen, no matter how puzzling and 
uncertain, even unsound, any given feature of the President’s 
general program may seem to him, is unwilling to oppose it. To 
the contrary, he is disposed to say, either openly or tacitly: “ Well, 
nobody has proposed anything else. Wed better try what he 
proposes.” This in nowise applies to the St. Lawrence Treaty. 
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This treaty and its involvements constitute a wholly independent 


project. 

Indeed, the plan was Mr. Hoover's before it was Mr. Roosevelt's, 
Briefly, it looks to the development of a great outlet from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic—even though that outlet will be 
ice-bound for a considerable part of the year—and to the develop- 
ment of cheap hydroelectric power for New York and New England. 
Obviously, one of the chief p of the development is to 
provide cheap transportation for the Middle West to the sea. 
Canada’s chief purposes are similar, of course, but we are not 
concerned with those. 

Still briefly, if the proposed development were to attain the 
scope planned, the result, or one result, would be the creation and 
maintenance of still another dangerous competitor for American 
railroads, which already are being heavily financed by the Federal 
Government, and for American Atlantic ports—including, of 
course, the port of Hampton Roads. This competition would be 
established, too, by the expenditure of a huge sum by the United 
States, not to speak of sums to be expended by Canada. Thus 
the taxpayers of the United States would be called upon to pay 
still more heavily for inland-waterway development, which has 
never been financially successful in general and which in this 
instance would impose another burden upon already existing 
agencies. 

The Ledger-Dispatch earnestly hopes the Senate will either pass 
by or reject the St. Lawrence Treaty. 


[From the Grand Island (Nebr.) Independent, Jan. 27, 1934] 


It has been pointed out in these columns that never before has 
a St. Lawrence project given as much to Canada as has the treaty 
which is known as Hoover’s gift to Canada —the latest drafted 
document embodying provisions for the construction of that water- 
way. Very recently the following illumining point was made by 
Senator Cuarg, of Missouri, as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

“ Mr. CLank. If I may at this point interrupt for a moment, the 
Senator [SHIPSTEAD], of course, will recall that in the treaty of 
1909 no settlement was made of the diversion, because the United 
States, under the leadership of Mr. of State Elihu Root, 
refused to consider in the negotiations the question of the diversion 
at Chicago, on the ground that Lake Michigan neither came within 
the definition of boundary waters nor within the definition of 
tributary waters. In other words, the United States Government 
maintained the proposition that the subject was not open to dis- 
cussion, because we had a right to take what we pleased and 
refused to consider the question (of the diversion of waters of 
our own lake) in the negotiation of that treaty.” 


[From the Wilmington (N.C.) Star, Feb. 7, 1934] 
ANOTHER SHOT AT THE sr. LAWRENCE 


Another voice is now raised in opposition to the St. Lawrence 
Canal Treaty as the St. Louis Globe-Democrat turns its guns on 
the proposal. Mayor Blair, of Wilmington, was among the first 
in this section to render opposition to this proposal, and his reasons 
are not greatly different from those of the Globe-Democrat, which 
says: 

“With the President's gold revaluation bill off its hands, the 
Senate this week will resume discussion of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Treaty, which it has had under consideration from time to 
time as circumstances permitted since the opening of the session. 
The debate on the subject has already been quite extensive, and it 
has made certain, what was previously understood, that the opposi- 
tion to the treaty in the Senate is strong and its defeat would be 
sure but for the support which the President is giving to it. 
Whether that support will be sufficient to overcome the opposition 
remains to be seen. All that can be said now is that it makes the 
issue doubtful. 

“The disposition of the present Congress to act in accord with 
the President’s wishes has been frequently manifested in all the 
measures he has submitted for congressional action, but such 
measures have dealt exclusively with recovery programs, and Con- 
gress realizes that for them the President has very strong 
public support, The St. Lawrence Treaty is a matter of dif- 
ferent complexion. It is in no sense a recovery measure. Nor 
is it a Roosevelt measure. The negotiations for the waterways 
were inaugurated many ago, and the treaty now under 
consideration was signed by President Hoover. It was planned, 
that is to say, and the preliminary terms agreed upon during 
our period of greatest prosperity. It would, to be sure, pro- 
vide a certain amount of employment for its construction, but 
that obviously was no part of its intent. It therefore cannot be 
considered either an administration or a recovery measure, and 
the reasons which have caused Congress to give support to the 
President’s recommendations in other matters do not apply to 
this. Moreover, this is a question that is exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the Senate, one with which the House has nothing 
to do. The Senate has always acted with great independence in 
the exercise of its prerogative in relation to treaties, often ex- 
cessively and unreasonably so, and the confirmation of a treaty 
requires a two-thirds majority of the body. In this case, accord- 
ingly, the President’s support of the treaty is not necessarily 
conclusive. 

The opposition to the treaty in the Senate is not only strong; 
it is wide-spread. The Atlantic coast Senators are almost, if not 
quite, unanimously against it, and it is significant that both of 
the Senators from the President's own State are among them. 
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The Mississippi Valley Senators are generally opposed to it. Noth- 
ing has so far developed to indicate the attitude of the southern 
or western Senators toward the treaty. And there are many and 
varying reasons for the opposition. Only the Senators from the 
region of the Great Lakes and the Northwest are actively support- 
ing the measure. 

“We have said the Senators from the Mississippi Valley States 
are opposed to it. This statement, however, requires qualifica- 
tion. They are not, if we understand the position, opposed to the 
general idea, the main plan, or the purpose of the seaway, but to 
the provision of the treaty as it stands which they believe imperils 
the usefulness of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway. The senti- 
ment of this region has been in the past acquiescent, even favor- 
able, to the St. Lawrence project. But when there was incorpo- 
rated in the treaty a limitation upon the amount of water that 
could be diverted from Lake Michigan into the Illinois Canal and 
River so small in amount as to jeopardize the operation of this 
internal waterway for adequate navigation, that sentiment turned 
against it in self-defense. While different engineers have made 
widely differing estimates of the amount of water required, the 
mere fact of their differences makes it seem essential to the in- 
terests of this region that the treaty should leave this question 
open to the test of actual experience. It does not do this. It 
places a definite and low limit on the volume of water, and under 
the terms of the treaty this could never be increased, except with 
the consent of the Canadian Government. This would make the 
future of this waterway, which is entirely within the United 
States, subject to the opinion and action of a foreign government, 
a condition that seems to this section and to us utterly intoler- 
able. Unless a reservation is made to the treaty and accepted by 
Canada, leaving the amount of water that may be diverted from 
the lake into the Illinois Canal for future determination by the 
American Government, the treaty should not be ratified. There 
are other objections to the treaty, but this one is paramount.” 


[From the Middletown (Conn.) Press, Feb. 6, 1934] 
MORE FOR RELIEF 


Yesterday the House in Washington voted $1,185,000,000 more 
for relief purposes. Only one Member shouted “no”, claiming 
the proposal was unconstitutional. And he came from Texas, too. 

Of this sum, $950,000,000 goes to the Civil Works Administra- 
tion. It is needed, too, for there is not enough left of the original 
billion appropriated to make full payments on Saturday. 

Of the balance, $200,000,000 is assigned to aid two more agri- 
cultural products by processing—beef and dairy—and $35,000,000 
is to make seed loans. With the Government asking that cotton, 
wheat, and some other products be reduced or destroyed, yet it is 
to continue to loan seed to raise more of these and other things. 
Well, that is the way they are doing things, and few in Congress 
or elsewhere are disposed to protest. Everybody hopes the experi- 
ment will hasten recovery. 

The House passed this proposal after 40 minutes of discussion. 
Such trouble as the leaders experienced was in heading off amend- 
ments to make the various sums much larger. They do say it 
may be harder to halt the Senate in that direction. Perhaps so, 
for the present, but Congress seems to revel in voting out cash 
without thought of revenue. 

In the brief talks on the matter it was pointed out that the 
Government had over $4,000,000,000 in the Treasury, whereas on 
February 1 it could show only $490,000,000. That gold-profit busi- 
ness and $1,000,000,000 borrowed made the gratifying change. No 
one in authority is worried at present over the debt changes. 
The future must take care of them. 

As the program now is, this latest appropriation must last up 
to May 1, when the Civil Works Administration service is sched- 
uled to end. That ending, however, is believed to depend upon 
general productive increase and the extent that it reduces unem- 
ployment. 

Few acquainted with the temper of Congress believe that the 
employment the Government is providing through this instru- 
ment will end on the day named. At the same time, this situa- 
tion, known to President Roosevelt, explains why he is trying to 
get the leaders to adjourn before May 1. 

It will be fairly possible for the House leaders to direct the 
majority to so vote, but there is marked doubt as to what can 
be done in the Senate. The latter body has a vast calendar of 
measures now before it. Not one of the regular appropriation 
bills has been passed. The St. Lawrence Treaty is still under dis- 
cussion. No agreement has yet been reached fixing a day for 
voting. Meanwhile great petitions are being filed against it, in- 
cluding one with 100,000 signatures from Connecticut. 

Observers in Washington believe, however, that much of the 
obstruction now secretly carried on can be removed by the use 
of appointments or other influence. 

An example of the consequences of opposition is disclosed in 
the case of Senator COPELAND, of New York. He is not to be sup- 
ported for reelection because he has opposed some administration 
measures. No administration aid, it is announced, will go to any 
Senator who does not obey. 


[From the Washington (Iowa) Journal, Jan. 24, 1934] 
THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 
There is considerable opposition to the ratification of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway Treaty even on the part of some who favor the 
waterway. They feel that Canada is taking our shirt away from 
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us. For instance, by this treaty we assume a $200,000,000 probable 
cost, while Canada will pay less than $40,000,000. 

That the treaty is a very pleasing one to Canada is indicated 
by the following quotations from the Toronto Mail and Empire. 

“The United States abandons its ancient contention that Lake 
Michigan is an American lake. That great body of water has 
become forever, through this new treaty, an international body 
of water, which belongs to the St. Lawrence watershed instead of 
to the Mississippi watershed. j 

" Canada retains the specific right to construct at any time 
in the future, wholly within its own territory, alternative channel 
and canal facilities along the Great Lakes or in the St. Lawrence 
River, including the international section of the St. Lawrence. 
It has a right to use for such purely Canadian canal purposes 
whatever water there may be necessary for the operation thereof. 
As we indicated before, this clause places Canada in position to 
build an all-Canadian waterway, if at any time in the future it is 
deemed wise to enter upon the expenditure involved in such an 
undertaking. This is one of the most important and one of the 
most satisfactory points in a treaty which fairly bristles with 
satisfactory points.” 

Evidently the Mail and Empire is better satisfied with the 
treaty than are a lot of our people. Our folks recognize the fact 
that the treaty fairly “bristles with points” satisfactory to 
Canada, We should like a little of the bristling in our favor. 

For instance, why make Lake Michigan an international body 
of water, when it’s all in our yard, every bit of it, and its drainage 
zone is entirely in the United States. The withdrawal of water by 
the United States from Lake Michigan is limited by this proposed 
treaty, while Canada can pump all the water out of the Great 
Lakes she wants to, and that means that she can have more out 
of Lake Michigan than we, if she wants it. 

Maybe, we may decide after all to fix the Erie Canal up so it 
will fill our requirements and get along with it for a while longer. 
It’s a long, long trek for an artificial stream, and it would take a 
tremendous amount of work to make it a seaway, but it probably 
could be done, Anyway, why give away our shirt to Canada 
on a proposition that is of greater proportional value to her than 
to us? 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Sun, Feb. 7, 1934] 
THE SEAWAY TREATY 


A count of noses over the week-end indicated that the adminis- 
tration is shy several votes of the necessary two thirds to insure 
the Senate’s ratification of the St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty. Sup- 
porters of the proposal confidently expect the President to exert 
sufficient pressure to swing three or four Senators into line. If 
he does, he will commit a political blunder. For his own sake, 
for the sake of the Senate, for the sake of the country at large, it 
is to be hoped that he will refrain from the attempt. As an able 
strategist he himself should see the unwisdom of cO- 
ercion to put across a measure which is so strongly opposed by 
many who have thus far supported every policy he has advocated. 

It is one thing for demagogues to assert that opposition to this 
treaty comes from wicked railroads and wickeder power companies, 
but it is quite another for the President of the United States to 
cover an argument so contemptible with the mantle of his great 
influence. Mr. Roosevelt knows that the opposition is wide- 
spread and sincere. He knows that great doubts of the economic 
feasibility of this scheme have been expressed by some of the 
Nation's foremost authorities on economics. He knows that the 
treaty would probably fail to command a majority in a plebiscite of 
his own State. He knows that the uneasiness it has caused in sea- 
board cities is genuine. He knows that the objection of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley is firm and well reasoned. 

If this were a policy of his own administration, his willingness 
to go the limit in procuring ratification could be understood. 
But it is not a policy of his own administration except insofar as 
it includes a policy of his former administration as Governor of 
New York. Negotiators for the Hoover administration tacked that 
gubernatorial policy to the tail of their own kite. They did so 
because they felt that there was no chance for the seaway without 
taking over the Governor’s plan for public development of the 
power resources of the international section of the St. Lawrence. 
In doing so they effectively insisted that there should be no such 
development without the seaway. Either project standing alone 
was of questionable economic value; patched together they re- 
semble a crazy-quilt. 

The power scheme has been before the public ever since Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own hand-picked commission presented a report which 
cast doubt upon certain aspects of its economic feasibility. Rati- 
fication of the treaty has been pending in the Senate long enough 
for Senators to examine it from all sides and make up their own 
minds. For the Executive at this late day to seek to impose his 
own predilections upon them would be to come perilously close 
to defeating that wise provision of the Constitution which makes 
conclusion of treaties with foreign powers a matter of divided 
responsibility. 

It is eminently right and proper that the President, through his 
competent advisers, should negotiate bargains with the duly quali- 
fied representatives of other countries. In any such bargaining 
there must be give and take. There is always a risk, however, that 
in their ardor for bringing about an agreement, negotiators may 
give too much or take too little. Therefore the Constitution pro- 
vides for a careful and detached review by the Senate. This ar- 
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rangement has saved us from grave mistakes in the past. It will 
save us from others in the future, unless we adopt the mischievous 
suggestion that in addition to negotiating treaties the Executive 
should put pressure on Senators to insure ratification. 


[From the New Orleans (La.) Tribune, Feb. 1, 1934] 
CANADIAN CANDOR 


On July 19, 1932, the Toronto Mail and Empire bade all good 
Canadians rejoice. The St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty, now 
before Congress for ratification, had been signed at Washington 
the preceding day. And that treaty, declared the Mail and 
Empire, was a triumph for Canadian statesmen over the poli- 
ticians of this country. So it was. This is an old story. That 
Canadian editorial has often been quoted. Parts of it are worth 

at this juncture. Said the Canadian editor: 

“On its face the treaty is more favorable to Canada than any 
previous arrangement ever made with the United States. * * * 
Though executed at the American Capital, it concedes to this 
country practically all the conditions long insisted upon by the 
most jealous guardians of Canadian rights. * * + 

“The cost of the undertaking is to be borne largely by the 
United States. We retain the right to build an all- 
Canadian waterway at any time in the future. * * * The 
judgment of the United States Supreme Court, requiring Chicago 
to reduce the extraction of water from Lake Michigan to a mere 
fraction of what it has been and is today is embodied in the 
trea * Ld * 


re Ret only this! The United States abandons its ancient con- 
tention that Lake Michigan is an American lake. That great 
body of water has become forever, through this treaty, an inter- 
national body of water, which belongs to the St. Lawrence water- 
shed instead of to the Mississippi watershed. * * * 

“No feature of the treaty is more surprising or more satisfac- 
tory than the low cost to Canada at which the undertaking is to 
be carried out. * The cost to Canada will be only about 
$38,000,000 ꝶ * * the cost to the United States about $243,- 
661,000. * * Most of the construction work will be done in 
Canada. Though the United States is to provide the 
$54,718,000 for works situated on the Canadian side in the Inter- 
national Rapids section, Canadian engineers, Canadian labor, and 
Canadian materials are to be used. * * * 

“Most of the development occurs in Canadian waters. * * * 
The treaty has its power side as well as its navigation side. The 
work in the international section and in the national section will 
develop about 5,000,000 horsepower. * * Canada is to ob- 
tain 1,000,000 of the 2,000,000 horsepower to Be produced in the 
international section, but all of the 3,000,000 horsepower to be 
developed in the national section, which is wholly in Quebec, 
will belong to this country. 

“This means that Canada is to obtain 4,000,000 horsepower 
and the United States 1,000,000 horsepower out of the whole St. 
Lawrence waterway development. We thus come in on the basis 
of 4to 1. * To Mr. Herridge (Minister to Washington) 
goes the main credit for negotiating the treaty. He has obtained 
a treaty which places the bulk of the cost on the United States, 
which concedes to Canada practically all its demands, and in- 
volves the Dominion Treasury in an expenditure of less than 
$40,000,000. * * *” 


[From the Scottsbluff (Nebr.) Star-Herald, Feb. 11, 1934] 
STATESMANSHIP OR PORK? 


Despite all the ballyhooing that has been done for the St. Law- 
rence waterway, and despite the repeated statements that the 
Lake States need, and want Congress to appropriate, more than 
half a billion dollars for the same, more than 108,000 citizens of 
Michigan have petitioned the State’s Senators as follows: 

“As a resident of Michigan I hereby petition yourselves and 
the great honorable Senate of the United States not to ratify the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty for these reasons: 

“The waterway is not needed. We have currently a Lakes-to- 
the-sea waterway and other wholly efficient transportation facili- 
ties. We cannot afford it. The woeful condition of public finances 
and our already grievous tax burden warrant no such vast ex- 
penditure. It will divert traffic from the adequately equipped 
railroads, thereby increasing their insolvency and otherwise de- 
stroying the vested rights of American citizens. It will not benefit 
the wheat grower or furnish farm relief. American labor will be 
one of the most serious losers from it. It will not “cure the 
depression.” Nor is it desirable as unemployment relief. Ameri- 
can ports will suffer. It is not necessary to our foreign trade. 
Our local markets will be at the mercy of cheaply produced foreign 
goods. Lastly, we must furnish the bulk of the money for a 
project (1) benefiting another nation more than our own and 
(2) lying more largely in foreign territory than in our own— 
doubly a source of more unwanted foreign debts and of delicate 
international situations, 

“Voluntarily I, the undersigned, therefore, submit this my pro- 
test, and earnestly urge that you vote against such ratification.” 

Pretty strong for 108,000 signatures from a single State! 

But will it have any effect? 

Every other “barrel” that has appeared in the past 15 years in 
our country has been protested; but the country has not as yet 
been thoroughly awakened to the enormous drag on the taxpayers 
of the country, perpetrated by our engineers and our politicians. 

How unreliable engineers’ are was shown to the Senate 
a week or 10 days ago when the costs of several of the larger 
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projects were compared with the original estimates. 
Senator GAGNER, of New York, Democrat and fifth ranking mem- 
ber of the Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee, had sometime 
previously shown how, with each new period of spending, the esti- 
mates for the St. Lawrence have grown. In 1921 a Joint Board 
of Engineers estimated it at $250,000,000. By 1926 the estimates 
had grown to $536,000,000 and by 1929 to $712,000,000, while only 
a few days ago the estimate of one of New York's most competent 
and most highly reputable engineers put the cost at over a billion. 
Senator Wacner also pointed out that since the project was first 
proposed conditions have changed so materially as to arraign every 
economic principle against the proposal. To quote: 

“They are striving to improve our rtation facilities by 
the infusion of a new competitive element at a time when we 
know that competition has played havoc with transportation and 
when we are committed to the commencement of a program to 
unify and coordinate our transportation facilities. Rarely has any 
movement persisted so stubbornly in the face of the discrediting 
of every doctrine which gave it birth.” 

At a glance, thus, we see much opposition, in public opinion, in 
two widely separated States. 

And, as has been pointed out previously, anyone pretending that 
the St. Lawrence can be of benefit to Nebraska's agricultural in- 
dustry should be able to explain what the farmer can gain when— 

He is being taxed to pay for the St. Lawrence to haul his grain 
more cheaply for export via the Canadian river; and when 

He is being taxed for the Missouri development in order that 
his grain may be hauled more cheaply for export via the Missis- 
sippi to the Gulf; and when 

He is being taxed, along with all the rest of us, for necessarily 
higher railroad hauls to ships or barges on either; and when 

He is also being taxed, in common with everybody else, to re- 
duce his acreage of grains so that there shall, in the first place, be 
no surplus to export, on either the St. Lawrence or the Mississippi. 

Can one be censured for regarding that as “pork” instead of 
statesmanship? 


[From the Albany (N.Y.) Knickerbocker Press, Feb. 4, 1934] 
Sr. LAWRENCE TREATY CLIMAX 


The approaching climax of the St. Lawrence Treaty, when a vote 
will be taken, should arouse the country to the dangers it repre- 
sents. Never in American history has there been so huge a Gov- 
ernment project, and never has a large public work been ap- 
proached with less actual determination of facts before the plunge 
was taken. 

Deaf ears have been turned at Washington to the basic state- 
ment made by Maj. Gen. Edward Markham, Chief of Engineers, 
that no economic survey has been made to determine whether the 
seaway is necessary or justified from the national viewpoint. 

To cite from page 349 of the hearing testimony taken in 1933 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 

“Senator WatsH. What is your idea, Colonel, as to whether 
ocean-going ships would avail themselves of this waterway if it is 
constructed? 

“Colonel MarxHam (now general). I have stated before coming 
to this hearing that I thought it would be unwise for the Engineer 
Corps to express curbstone opinions unless the committee prefers 
that. The Engineer Corps has not been called upon for anything 
related to the St. Lawrence River, except to answer an agenda of 
engineering questions. That it has done. It has not been called 
upon for an economic survey. Now, I have impressions, if that is 
what you prefer. 

“Senator WatsH. I should be glad to hear from you.” 

Impressions were thereupon entered into the record of the 
hearings to the extent of hundreds of pages, but the funda- 
mental questions involved were not then and have not since 
then been answered. 

There has been no time for the Government to consult with 
the American shippers and manufacturers, or to make an actual 
survey of the trade that would move via the St. Lawrence, or 
to determine to what extent the existing water and rail routes 
through New York and the Mississippi Valley would and could 
do to solve the problem of the Midwest. 

Such reports as have been presented to Congress as to com- 
puted tonnage are only generalizations, with the St. Lawrence 
“share” of business prorated on a geographic basis. 

Against a mass of testimony that the opening of the Great 
Lakes coastline to world shipping will inevitably damage Amer- 
ican trade, no off-setting proof has been gathered officially. 

There has been no official computation and balancing of advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the project to learn whether or not 
the damage to American shipping and railroads will be over- 
balanced by advantages. 

On the power phase there is quite as much reason to doubt the 
claimed benefits, as no goal of cheap power for the householder 
can result until an enormous industrial absorption of the firm 
power has been secured. The new developments in the field of 
electrical generation have been given no consideration in the 
Official study of this project. 

Long since the original causes that led to the St. Lawrence 
seaway agitation have disappeared in the world-trade barriers 
erected against this country, the decline of American wheat ex- 
port, and the President’s own policy of reducing production. 

The President’s statement that 13,000,000 tons of commerce will 
move by the St. Lawrence during the 7 months of open naviga- 
tion clearly invites examination as to how railroads and other 
American transportation agencies are to be compensated for the 
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loss of this tonnage. Many millions of dollars of Government 
loans are being made to the railroads to keep them alive. 

As to shipping, it is self-evident that American fleets will not 
be able to compete for foreign commerce with foreign ships on the 
Great Lakes, because the latter are built and operated so much 
more cheaply. 

The main argument in behalf of the treaty has been that the 
Middle West wants it. Sound judgment has been relegated, and 
political outcry has taken its place. And therein the supreme 
danger lies. Now there are a few Midwest States still for it, 
but others have changed their minds. The St. Lawrence is not 
like the Panama Canal, controlled by the United States. Its in- 
ternational navigation is always technical, and in actual practice 
British trade regulations can adversely affect the American com- 
merce moving upon it. 

Even the treaty proponents admit that Montreal will, under 
the treaty, become a greater transfer point on business diverted 
from the American seaboard. And for such an outcome Ameri- 
can money is to be invested and a good part of it thrown into 
Canada. 


— 


From the Davenport (Iowa) Democrat, Feb. 2, 1934] 
SEVEN REASONS WHY WE DO NOT WANT THE ST. LAWRENCE OUTLET 


While the St, Lawrence waterway used to have some friends up 
here in the Northwest who thought it would help our wheat get 
onto the world markets, those friends now seem to have disap- 
peared. Perhaps they went with our hopes of ever again having 
a world market, 

At any rate, one doesn’t hear many friendly expressions about 
the St. Lawrence waterway any more. We are in a fair way to 
have a waterway to the Gulf, in spite of some of our Congress- 
men who tried to beat Iowa out of her place in the sun, and 
therefore we shall not need the one to the Atlantic. 

Our Mississippi Valley Association is definitely against the 
St. Lawrence project. In one of its latest bulletins it summarizes 
the reasons we don't want it in seven major points, as follows: 

“1. Article 8 surrenders American sovereignty over Lake Michi- 
gan, an American lake lying wholly within the borders of this 
country and within the American watershed. 

“2. The same article limits for all time the diversion from this 
lake to 1,500 cubic second-feet, a volume wholly insufficient to 
maintain a navigable channel in the Illinois waterway, but grants 
to Canada the right of unlimited diversion from boundary waters. 

“3. The estimated cost of the St. Lawrence seaway to the 
United States is $243,661,000, while Canada will pay an estimated 
total of but $38,071,000. No consideration is given the United 
States for millions of dollars already expended to improve chan- 
nels and harbors in the Great Lakes which will be used by the 
seaway. 

“4. The treaty provides that $54,718,000 of the American tax- 
payers’ money shall be expended for works to be constructed in 
Canada by Canadian engineers, Canadian labor, and Canadian 
materials. 

5. The treaty will give the Canadian grain producer, now en- 
joying lower rail rates to lake and ocean ports, an added ad- 
vantage over his American competitor in the world markets. 

“6. The treaty will give Canada 4,000,000 of the 5,000,000 elec- 
tric horsepower developed, an advantage of 4 to 1. 

“7, The treaty gives Canada exclusive ownership and control 

structures built with American money on the Ca- 
nadian side of the international boundary. This might result in 
the closing of the waterway to American ships in the event of 
war.” 

Those ought to be reasons enough. If we don't want it, we 
shall look for some of our Iowa Congressmen, who have been so 
expert in misinterpreting the desires of our people, to try to 
force it on us. 


From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, Feb. 2, 1934] 
ANOTHER FALSEHOOD DISCLOSED 


Perhaps the most exaggerated claim made by the advocates of 
the St. Lawrence seaway development is that the total cost to 
the United States will be in the neighborhood of $182,000,000. We 
are told that as soon as that expenditure has been made an ocean- 
going vessel drawing 26 feet of water will be able to load at Ham- 
burg or Liverpool and clear for Chicago or Milwaukee. We have 
already made editorial mention of the fact that due to the dif- 
ference in the buoyancy of salt versus fresh water the ocean draft 
would be limited to 23 ½ feet to enable the vessel to navigate in 
the 27-foot draft of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. But after 
that, what? The ship would not be able to dock in Buffalo Har- 
bor because there are only 21 feet of water available. She must 
avoid Cleveland, where there are only 19 feet of draft. She could 
not navigate the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers to Lake Huron, 
and even if she did she would not be able to dock in the 21 feet 
of water at Chicago or Milwaukee. 

Another interesting fact is that natural harbors on the Great 
Lakes are very scarce, and that the outstanding ones are on the 
Canadian side, at Toronto and Fort William. On the American 
side, at Cleveland, Chicago, and Milwaukee, we have merely de- 
veloped the mouths of rivers, and harbors must be constructed. 
In fairness to the people of the United States the proponents of 
the waterway should admit that the expenditure of $182,000,000 
is only the first installment. For that price the waterway can 
be completed to the point where a vessel drawing not in excess 
of 23 ½ feet may clear from Liverpool for Toronto. Further in- 
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stallments running into 10 figures will be necessary to clear 
Great Lakes channels and construct harbors before navigation will 
reach either Chicago or Milwaukee. The operator of an automo- 
bile can well appreciate just what this means. There is a down 
payment of $182,000,C00, after which we must produce further 
regular payments before we have a clear title to inland naviga- 
tion—and in the meantime operating and repair expenses will 
accrue. 


[From the Rutland (Vt.) Herald, Feb. 3, 1934] 


AGAINST WATERWAY—LEADING MONTREAL NEWSPAPER TELLS WHY 
ST. LAWRENCE TREATY WOULD NOT BENEFIT CANADA OR UNITED STATES 
The Montreal Gazette, commenting on the waterway project, 

summarizes the main objections thus: 

“That the waterway would be unproductive for half the year; 
that if the money were spent on the railroads they could haul free 
of charge all the grain that would otherwise move through the 
waterway; that if the railroads were relieved of taxation, as the 
waterway would be, they could carry all the they now haul 
and all the estimated waterway grain without charge and still 
make money; that the estimated saving of 6 to 12 cents a bushel 
of wheat is impossible since this estimated saving is largely in 
eee e 

es.“ 

Objection has also been raised on the score that the waterway 
would divert traffic from Buffalo, Albany, New York, and Boston, 
where enormous traffic and terminal facilities would be adversely 
affected. “It is held that the possible gairis to the rest of the 
country are not only conjectural but, in any event, would not 
compensate these losses, and furthermore, that the power project 
would only add to developments already redundant, making for 
uneconomic competition with existing private producers.” 

Commenting on the leading argument that the proposed water- 
way would be a great advantage to the western wheat grower, the 
Gazette said further: 

“The chief reason for this seaway, as far as the United States is 
concerned, is held to have disappeared, and for a reason which was 
publicly stressed by Mr. John Cornwell in New York last week at 
a great gathering of shippers and others interested in railway and 
water transportation. 

“ The reason is that when the St. Lawrence seaway was proposed 
the thought was to move the Atlantic Ocean 2,000 miles west- 
ward, via the Great Lakes, principally for the purpose of giving a 
cheaper export haul to the farmers of the great wheat areas of the 
Northwest. However, since that time the United States farmers 
have virtually ceased to export wheat. The American wheat 
growers are being paid to leave their wheat fields idle and the 
Department of Agriculture is striving to bring United States wheat 
production within the range of domestic consumption. Mr. Corn- 
well affirmed that he was second to no man in loyalty to the Presi- 
dent and in readiness to support Mr. Roosevelt's gigantic efforts to 
bring about economic recovery. But he insisted that this loyalty 
and this support in no way bound him or anybody else to endorse 
a policy as mistaken as the prosecution of the St. Lawrence 
waterway project would be.“ 


[From the Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer, Feb. 8, 1934] 
THE DISPUTED SEAWAY 


Mr. Walter Lippmann, in the Enquirer yesterday, presented a 
plausible case for the ratification of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
Treaty with Canada. Probably it is the most plausible case which 
has been made in nontechnical language, It contains some very 
inspiring ideas and most attractive appeal to the far-sightedness 
of our people. It is to be doubted, however, whether Mr. Lippmann 
is as realistic as he pretends to be. 

According to this sponsor of the seaway, the American and 
Canadian peoples have been trying for 200 years to obtain access 
to the high seas. But that interval of time corresponds to the 
tremendous movement of population away from the sea. The 
American people particularly have sought their destiny in their 
own market, and it has led them westward, away from the ocean. 
The urge to obtain access deep-sea routes has been largely a thing 
of recent decades, and of restricted economic groups with a special 
interest in such commerce. 

Again Mr. Lippmann contends that a waterway from the Lakes 
to the Atlantic will open up the interior of North America to the 
sea and augment the total volume of commerce. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say it will open up selected parts of a half 
dozen States to ocean shipping, and will increase the total of 
commerce only as we subsidize this restricted region by providing, 
through taxation, transportation at lower-than-cost rates. 

The case for the seaway stands or falls on the accuracy of just 
one phrase, used by Mr. Lippmann. It will increase commerce, 
he says, because it provides more efficient transportation. But 
will it? Is transportation more efficient when its rates are made 
artificially low by the.expenditure of colossal sums of the tax- 
payers’ money? This is the question that expert testimony, Mr. 
Lippmann’s reliance, does not answer. 

If it can be proved that the proposed St. Lawrence seaway can 
be operated with low freight rates and still amortize its tremen- 
dous cost out of tolls, it is a sound project. Thus far, that has 
not been proved. On the contrary, the evidence leads us to belleve 
that the seaway will provide cheaper transportation only at the 
expense of taxpayers. This is not the “more efficient trans- 
portation” to which Mr. Lippmann refers. 
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[From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, Feb. 14, 1934] 
DETERMINED OPPOSITION 


While there is evidence of sparring for time in connection with 
the bringing of the St. Lawrence Treaty to a vote, there continues 
to pile up more opposition and a growing realization of the fact 
that new conditions are calling for a different consideration of the 
merits of the development. 

Though administration pressure is being brought to bear on 
those known to be opposed to the treaty, and while certain of the 
objectors to the pact are threatened with political opposition 
in that subtle way which the public is not supposed to 
there continues to be outspoken public sentiment against the sea- 
way, and especially conspicuous in this is the renewed 
expression of the New York Merchants’ Association, to which 4,500 
concerns belong. 

Attention is directed to the detrimental effects which the deyel- 
opment would have upon the ports along the Atlantic seaboard as 
far south as Norfolk, the ports in the Mexican Gulf, the lake port at 
Buffalo, the Barge Canal, the iron-ore and coal industries, the grain 
elevators, and upon the railroads of the East. 

In this connection it is not to be overlooked that with rail 
facilities to handle all the grain that can be offered the plan is 
now for the curtailment of the production of grain, thus decreas- 
ing the demand for Lakes-to-sea facilities. The Mississippi Valley 
States are raising a howl over the threat to the usefulness of the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway because of the limitation placed on 
the amount of water that could be diverted from Lake Michigan 
under the provisions of the treaty. 

Thus, the objections come from several sections, each mindful of 
the harmful effects upon their particular interests, but recognizing, 
it would appear, that such legitimate causes for opposition exist in 
other regions as to make it unwise as a national proposition. 

The idea of providing such a large amount of money for the 
purpose of buying Canadian materials and employing Canadian 
workmen doesn’t appeal at this particular time, while the plan 
of putting the Government into additional competition with pri- 
vate enterprise on such a huge scale as is proposed for power 
development also has a large volume of opposition. Much sig- 
nificance is attached to the manner in which the New York Sena- 
tors and the people of that State are registered as active opponents 
of the development, and, in the light of existing conditions and a 
careful consideration of what is involved, it is evident much difi- 
culty is going to be experienced in breaking down the strong 
position which is held by the opponents. 


From the Boston Transcript, Feb. 13, 1934] 
STATISTICS AS WEAPONS IN THE SEAWAY FIGHT 


With the full force of the administration exerted in its favor, 
the St. Lawrence Treaty is apparently far from commanding the 
necessary two-thirds vote in the Senate. For several weeks Sen- 
ators have been discussing both the seaway project and the pro- 
vision of the treaty. The debate has strengthened the case 
against ratification. It has developed among other considerations 
the following: 

The advocates of the seaway instead of placing the emphasis on 
claims that it would benefit the American farmer by reducing the 
cost of rting grain to Europe have been stressing the esti- 
mate that 80 percent of the American traffic through the St. 
Lawrence would be in the coastwise and intercoastal trade. But 
figures relied upon to show savings in the cost of transportation in 
American commerce have been challenged, and apparently demon- 
strated to be erroneous. 

One set of figures used in behalf of the seaway purported to 
show the saving it would effect in the cost of carrying lumber 
from the Pacific coast to the Great Lakes. In rejoinder there 
were presented rates for the haul by water to New York and by 
rail to the Lakes. The cost by this route was actually less than 
the purported saving by the other, It reduced the claim of the 
advocates of the seaway to the ridiculous. There were other such 
instances. They served to cast doubt on the entire case concern- 
ing the savings that might be effected in transportation charges 
were the seaway constructed. 

The case before the Senate is twofold. There is the question 
of the value of the seaway itself. There is the question of the 
rights of Canada and the United States under the treaty. 
the debate, opposition to the treaty has included the following spe- 
cific objections: It gives Canada what is in effect a veto power on 
the withdrawal of water from Lake Michigan, and transforms it, in 
effect, into an international body of water. Under another provi- 
sion, should Canada divert water from the Hudson Bay Watershed 
to rivers whose waters reach the Great Lakes, the quantity so 
diverted would be a Canadian monopoly at all points along the 
route to the lower St. Lawrence and the sea. But it was pointed 
out that, with nearly two thirds of the watershed of the Great 
Lakes in the United States, the treaty does not correspondingly 
limit Canada’s share of the seaway waters. And objection was 
offered to the provision of the treaty which calls for the employ- 
ment of Canadian engineers and workers, and the use of Cana- 
dian materials in structures paid for by the United States on 
Canadian soil. The amount of money involved is estimated at 

In short, the treaty was pictured as being the sum total of 
concessions by the United States. There was a suggestion that 
every time Miss Canada said she would not play unless she was 
given the thing she was demanding at the moment, Uncle Sam 
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good-naturedly told her: “Oh, well, if you feel that way about 
it, take it.“ The Senate scrutiny of the treaty has undoubtedly 
made it more difficult to muster votes for it. 

And the administration could hardly maintain that here was 
something essential to the recovery program, for it is estimated 
that it would take 8 years to construct the seaway. It would 
scarcely be started before the end of the depression, if the expec- 
tations on which the President and his advisers have staked so 
much are fulfilled. The Senate was thus free to act on the ques- 
tion as it might have acted had there been no depression. Sen- 
ators were not under compulsion to yield their own judgment to 
that of the White House because of an emergency. The result is 
that, if it refuses to give the treaty the requisite majority for 
Tatification, the Senate will have asserted its independence, and 
declined to play the part of the rubber stamp. 


— 


From the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal, Feb. 11, 1934] 
ST. LAWRENCE TREATY 

Congressional support of any measure proposed or approved by 
President Roosevelt is given with but scant discussion or opposi- 
tion for the very good reason that the Members of Congress believe 
the people are overwhelmingly in sympathy with anything the 
President wishes. Undoubtedly a vast majority of the people are 
in favor of the President’s recovery program in all of its ramifica- 
tions, because they have confidence in his sincerity of purpose 
even though some phases of the recovery program are experimental. 
But this Nation-wide popular support of the President's recovery 
program does not necessarily extend to other measures approved 
by him and which have no direct relation to recovery. Such a 
measure is the St. Lawrence Power and Waterway Treaty now 
pending before the Senate. 

Wide-spread opposition to the St. Lawrence Treaty has developed 
throughout the country in both political parties. Sections that 
cannot be benefited by the transportation facilities of the pro- 
posed waterway do not feel that they should be taxed to provide 
cheap transportation for Canada and the northwestern part of the 
United States, even if that can be accomplished. As a power proj- 
ect it has more merit than it offers for transportation, but without 
the transportation element of the proposal it would be an exorbi- 
tantly costly power development. 

If the St. Lawrence waterway should develop as much freight 
tonnage as its proponents estimate, which is exceedingly doubtful, 
it would have the effect of building up a Canadian port at the 
expense of Gulf and North Atlantic ports of the United States, a 
circumstance that hardly could be relished by the areas adversely 
affected. 

Another sound reason for opposition to the treaty is that it is 
in distinct conflict with another and wiser policy of President 
Roosevelt, that of rehabilitation of the railroads through elimina- 
tion of destructive, wasteful competition. If the St. Lawrence 
waterway were to be as successful as a transportation line as its 
proponents claim, it would be grievously harmful to the railroads 
as a competitor which would deprive them of tonnage. 

In addition to these reasons for opposition to the treaty, there 
are two other impressive facts: First, it would invite discord with a 
friendly neighbor, as disputes over water rights, power rights, rates, 
and other points inevitably would arise. Second, the proposal places 
the burden of cost largely upon the United States, while most of 
the money would be spent in Canada. 

Unless the wishes of the President are to be regarded as equiva- 
lent to edicts, the St. Lawrence Treaty will be defeated by Senators 
who are thoughtful of the welfare of their respective constituencies. 


— 


From the Buffalo (N. T.) Courier-Express, Feb. 9, 1934] 
INVESTMENTS AT STAKE 


If Senator Corxtlaxp's count of noses is correct, the St. Lawrence 
seaway advocates are not likely to press the treaty to a vote in the 
Senate today or tomorrow. Last week-end it was said that the 
protreaty side was only a handful of votes short of the two 
thirds necessary for ratification, and that Presidential pressure was 
expected to supply those in time for a vote today or tomorrow. 
But the senior New York Senator, a Democrat, says the maximum 
vote in sight for the treaty Is 47, which is 17 below the required 
two thirds of the Senate’s Membership of 96. The administration, 
needless to say, will not risk defeat, if defeat is as certain as those 
figures indicate. 

Senator CoPELAND, of course, may have counted with too unre- 
strained optimism. That happens sometimes when legislative 

ts are on. But whether the vote comes today, tomorrow, or 
later facts for the Senate to consider soberly are contained in the 
brief of opposition submitted by the Merchants Association of 
New York. Some of these facts are: 

The estimated cost of constructing the proposed seaway comes 
from such prejudiced sources as to warrant skepticism; the in- 
terests adversely affected, if the seaway should prove successful, 
would be the $250,000,000 port of New York, the $100,000,000 port 
of Baltimore, the $40,000,000 port of Philadelphia, and the $60,000,- 
000 port of Buffalo, New York State’s $176,000,000 Barge Canal, the 
$10,000,000,000 railroad properties in the East, the $150,000,000 
shipping and elevator facilities on the Great Lakes for the han- 
dling of grain, Michigen and Wisconsin iron ore, Pennsylvania and 
Central States’ coal, which would be forced to compete with for- 
eign ore and coal, and the Gulf ports, which would lose trade 
through the shifting of traffic from the Mississippi to the federally 
constructed St. Lawrence route. 
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All of these listed adverse effects would be contingent, of course, 
upon the success of the seaway as an aid to navigation. 
Many believe that as a shipping route it would never pay its way, 
thus leaving the cost really chargeable against the water power 
for whose production it would provide. However that may be, it 
is necessary, as the Merchants Association has done, to reckon 
with the possibility of success as a shipping route in order to 
determine the tial adverse effects. The investments which 
would be hurt bulk large. Whether a nation can survive with 
one half economically hurting the other half is a question which 
the Senate may not ignore. New York's opposition to this treaty 
deserves consideration commensurate with the size of New York’s 
investments to be endangered and the fact that she pays a quarter 
of the Nation’s taxes. With taxes as sorely needed as they are 
now, it would seem the very essence of wisdom to conserve all 
3 resources carefully, particularly the biggest resource of 

em all, 


[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph, Feb. 9, 1934] 
Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Harrisburg is not without concern over the proposed St. Law- 
rence seaway. Should this expansive scheme for using the St. 
Lawrence River to provide easy passage of cargoes from the West 
through the Great Lakes to the eastern seaboard be completed all 
the cities north and west of Harrisburg to the Canadian border 
would contribute to the financial betterment of cities on the 
Great Lakes, especially those at the eastern end. These would 
get profit at expense of the eastern seaboard communities and 
every ton of freight which would move over the proposed route 
would be taken away from some large railroad system, which 
would inevitably injure Harrisburg and all places in this area. 

It should be noted that the large steel plant at Steelton is prac- 
tically dependent upon railroad buying to keep in operation and a 
large share of the output of the Central Iron & Steel Co. is also 
used for railroad purposes, In all the rural districts within 100 
miles of Harrisburg—especially to the north and west—Pennsyl- 
vania railroad purchases are the main stiniulus for the sale of 
forest products, especially ties. 

It is significant that the counsel of the Eastern Railroad offered 
to carry all grain from lake shores to the Atlantic seaboard free 
of charge, if the Government would donate money required for 
this waterway. It is how little the public seems to 
understand this project which involves such heavy expenditures 
by the American Government in the building of the waterway. 
One student of the situation says it will cost at least 11 cents in 
taxes to save 4 cents for the shipper and as Pennsylvania pays 80 
large a share of all national taxes the cost to the Commonwealth 
as a whole would amount to millions of dollars a year. 

Senator Davin A. REED is believed to be working for the best in- 
terests of the State in his opposition to the ratification of treaties 
covering the proposed waterway. One acute observer “ cannot 
believe that Pennsylvania will receive any benefit so far as relief 
of unemployment is concerned in any way comparable with taxes 
that the residents of the State would have to pay toward the cost 
of the costly project, and in addition from the date of its com- 
pletion Pennsylvania would suffer by reason of water competition.” 
One writer says the American taxpayer would be required to pay 
about $4.50 a ton for the benefit of such shippers as would use 
the proposed St, Lawrence waterway route. Eminent consulting 
engineers conclude that “ we can confidently expect the St. Law- 
rence project in all its ramifications to cost greatly more than 
published estimates.” These published estimates of cost, as issued 
by the Department of State, total $543,429,000. Of this amount 
the United States is to spend $272,453,000 and Canada $270,976,000. 
However, these costs do not include interest during construction 
nor do they take into account the fact that few, if any, of the 
ports of the Great Lakes can accommodate ocean-going craft of 
the size and draft contemplated in a 27-foot waterway. Some 
estimates place the total cost as high as $1,450,000,000. 

Briefly, the object of this waterway is to bring the Midwest 
nearer to the markets of the world. Its advocates especially 
stress benefits it will confer on the farmer with emphasis on 
cheaper transportation afforded for export wheat; but to achieve 
such savings it is pointed out the plan would necessitate free 
transportation from Duluth to Montreal. Somewhat similar bene- 
fits for the farmer were claimed for the New York State Barge 
Canal, but they failed to materialize. It is further held that 
the railroads of the eastern seaboard are not burdened to any- 
where near their traffic capacity, and, furthermore, even if rail- 
roads were taxed to capacity the St. Lawrence waterway would 
not be of material assistance because it would be ice-closed during 
the very season of the year when the American railroads carry 
their heaviest burden of traffic. The conclusion is regarded as 
inevitable that present facilities for moving bulk freight east- 
ward are ample and will be ample for many years to come. 

What occasions pause in this formidable undertaking, which is 
being urged by certain interests, is the great burden which will 
be placed upon the American taxpayer—approximately $26,000,000 
a year—to cover fixed charges, operation, and maintenance. 

These charges are not to be paid by rates charged to shippers 
or tolls levied on shippers, for shippers and shipowners are to 
receive the waterway as a free gift from Uncle Sam, but the 
American taxpayer will be called upon to pay to the extent of 
$4.50 per ton of the estimated 5,500,000 tons of American traffic. 

Alfred E. Smith was quoted recently as stating that it is “ note- 
worthy that the Government has done little to contribute to a 
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prevented, much has been thwarted, much has been hindered by 
the heavy, cold, clammy hand of bureaucracy.” 

He says, further, “it may be and will be that private 
industry often labors for private gain. It may be that its ends 
sometimes are selfish, it may be that there are times when it 
needs the curb and bit of Government regulation, but it is still 
vey superior to Government planning and Government control 

fusiness.” 


— 


[From the Elkader (Iowa) Register, Jan. 18, 1934] 
SHOULD BE DEFEATED 


We hope that the Senate will defeat the ratification of the 
St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. It is our opinion that the project 
as proposed in that treaty will be of far more advantage to Can- 
ada than to the United States, and we would pay by far the larger 
part of the bill. Like the 9-foot channel on the upper Mississippi, 
it would be frozen up a considerable portion of the year. As a 
measure to employ labor if would help Canada more than our 
own country. Apparently the Canadian diplomats who negotiated 
the treaty were more clever than our own representatives. 


— 


[Clipping from the North Tonawanda (N..) News, Feb. 9, 1934] 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Supporters of a St. Lawrence seaway try to discredit opposition 
by claiming that New York State critics of the project are actu- 
ated by selfish motives and that western New York, for example, 
is afraid of lost prestige to its Great Lakes ports, such as Buffaio, 
the Tonawandas, and, by next summer, Niagara Falls. 

On the contrary, there is ample proof that the country as a 
whole would get much the worse of a bargain with Canada, and 
New York State in particular would pay out $89,000,000 without 
compensating advantages to its citizens, as pointed out by a 
joint committee on economies that recently completed a survey of 
the St. Lawrence River Ship Canal for important business and 
trade organizations of New York State. 

Following are seven sound reasons why the United States should 
not thus join with Canada. It is remarkable that not one of them 
hints at loss of water transportation advantages to any part of 
New York State. They are the basis of opposition now fighting 
desperately against personal requests by both President Roosevelt 
and Governor Lehman. 

1. Article 8 surrenders American sovereignty over Lake Michigan, 
an American lake lying wholly within the borders of this country, 
and within the American watershed. 

2. The same article limits for all time the diversion from this 
lake to 1,500 cubic second-feet, a volume wholly insufficient to 
maintain a nayigable channel in the Illinois waterway, but grants 
to Canada the right of unlimited diversion from boundary waters. 

3. The estimated cost of the St. Lawrence seaway to the 
United States is $243,661,000, while Canada will pay an estimated 
total of but $38,071,000. No consideration is given the United 
States for millions of dollars already expended to improve chan- 
nels and harbors in the Great Lakes which will be used by the 
seaway. 

4. The treaty provides that $54,718,000 of the American tax- 
payers’ money shall be expended for works to be constructed in 
Canada by Canadian engineers, Canadian labor, and Canadian 
materials. 

5. The treaty will give the Canadian grain producer, now enjoy- 
ing lower rail rates to lake and ocean ports, an added advantage 
over his American competitor in the world markets. 

6. The treaty will give Canada 4,000,000 of the 5,000,000 electric 
horsepower developed, an advantage of 4 to 1. 

7. The treaty gives Canada exclusive ownership and control over 
all the structures built with American money on the Canadian 
side of the international boundary. This might result in the 
closing of the waterway to American ships in the event of war. 


[From the Brooklyn Citizen, Feb. 10, 1934] 
SEAWAY TREATY DOOMED 


The St. Lawrence Treaty is pending in the Senate, with no time 
set for a vote. Predictions are that it will never be ratified. Sena- 
tor CorRLaN D, of New York, points out that a recent canvass shows 
that the treaty would not obtain more than 47 votes, which is 17 
less than the two thirds necessary for its ratification. 

Senator Coretanp is working on this matter, together with his 
colleague Senator WAGNER and many others, in the interests of the 
cities of the eastern seaboard, of Gulf ports, and of many business 
interests throughout the country, some of which have not begun 
to realize the menace to their prosperity involved. 

There are many reasons why this treaty, which has so much 
opposition in New York and other States, should be defeated. 
Some of them are summed up in a brief presented to the Senate 
by the Merchants Association of New York, representing 4,500 cor- 
porations doing business in New York City. 

Among the interests adversely affected the following are named: 
The port of New York with its investment of $250,000,000 in docks, 
piers, and other facilities; the port of Baltimore, with a total in- 
vestment in port facilities exceeding $100,000,000; the port of 
Philadelphia, where, in addition to a previous huge investment, 
the city has expended something like $40,000,000 in the improve- 
ment of piers and bulkheads; the ports of Boston and Norfolk and 
others on the eastern seaboard; the lake port of Buffalo, with an 
investment of $60,000,000 in docks, warehouses, elevators, and 


century of progress, while, on the other hand, much has been | mills, 
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Then there is the New York State Barge Canal, built by citizens 
of this State, who, having spent $176,655,250 in the construction of 
a waterway to serve the lake districts, are now called upon to pay 
nearly 28 percent of the cost of constructing a competing water- 
way. The railroads, particularly in the eastern section of the 
United States, where there is an investment of $10,000,000,000, 
would be hard hit if the treaty were to be adopted. 

In the lake transportation service, which would also suffer 
greatly, there is an investment of over $150,000,000 in steamships, 
canal barges, and grain elevators. The coal mines of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky would be drawn into com- 
petition with foreign-mined and foreign-transported coal. Coal 
exports of 16,000,000 or 17,000,000 tons to Canada would be sub- 
jected to competition with British coal. Foreign ores would come 
into competition with the iron-ore industry of Michigan and Wis- 
consin. The Gulf ports would lose trade which would be diverted 
to the St. Lawrence waterway. Other sufferers would be the 
grain-elevator industry of the United States, the wheat growers of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, and other points in the Southwest, labor 
on American railroads, and every taxpayer in the United States. 

Truly there is much at stake in this matter, and it behooves 
every lover of the United States and its business activities to op- 
pose the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram, Feb. 7, 1934] 
GIFTS TO CANADA 


Opponents of the St. Lawrence Canal are making the most of an 
editorial which appeared in the Toronto Mail and Empire, an 
influential Canadian newspaper, on July 18, 1932. This has been 
resurrected for the reason that every argument therein is a good 
argument for Uncle Sam’s nonparticipation in the project. 

The Canadian paper gloats over the fact that if the treaty is 
ratified, Uncle Sam will bear the major cost of the enterprise while 
Canada will reap the lion’s share of the benefits. The agreement, 
says the Toronto paper, is more favorable to Canada “ than anyone 
outside of a limited government circle could have hoped for.” 

“The cost of the undertaking is to be borne mainly by the 
United States. The Canadian 2-stage plan in the international 
section is adopted in place of the United States single-stage plan. 
Canadian sovereignty over the works in Canadian waters is abso- 
lutely established. Without altering in the slightest degree Can- 
ada’s age-long policy of joint development of the St. Lawrence 
waterway we obtain a 27-foot navigation channel from the Atlan- 
tic to the head of Lake Superior.” 

And so on for two solid columns. Uncle Sam is to pay the bills, 
but all works on the Canadian side are to belong to Canada and to 
be built with Canadian labor and materials. Chicago is to be 
enjoined from diverting water from Lake Michigan except in very 
limited quantities. Of the water power developed, Canada is to 
get 4,000,000 horsepower as against 1,000,000 for the United States. 
Lake Michigan, which is now American territorial water, will be 
internationalized * * *. The negotiation of so favorable a 
treaty was a triumph for the Canadian negotiators, Bennett and 


The worst of it is that every boast of the Canadian paper is 
borne out by facts. It is all true. And the Senate of the United 
States seems bent upon making this great gift to Canada. 


[From the Portland (Maine) Express, Feb. 9, 1934] 
ST. LAWRENCE CANAL DEAD 


A check-up of the Senate shows that the St. Lawrence Canal 
Treaty has only 43 votes in its favor, which is short of a majority, 
whereas a treaty requires a two-thirds vote for ratification. The 
Senate has been so prone to do as the President dictates, that 
there are those who say that if he should get out and make a 
fight for this measure, he might win over the 10 Senators who are 
now needed to ratify. This statement is coupled with an expres- 
sion of opinion that the President will not do this. 

The expected procedure is that the pact will be allowed to come 
to a vote, meet rejection, and that thereafter an attempt will be 
made to negotiate a new treaty that can be ratified. If this is to 
be the order of business, a great many years will elapse before the 

will start work excavating for the waterway. 

The defeat of the treaty will be a victory for Portland, the whole 
Atlantic coast, and the Mississippi Valley as well. The President 
favors the building of the canal, as Mr. Hoover did. On the gen- 
eral proposition that any improvement in transportation is prog- 
ress, they are right. But there is serious question whether this 
construction would prove a real improvement. There is no doubt 
but the interests that would have to be sacrificed for it would be 
vast, sufficiently so at the present time to make it impracticable. 
In the first place the railroads would suffer. In saying this we 
encounter the argument that the greater the facilities for trans- 
portation, the more business there will be for everybody. But it is 
certainly true that at present there are plenty of facilities for 
bringing the Middle West grain crops to the seaboard. 

It cannot be controverted that the North Atlantic ports would 
suffer greatly. A Boston mayor has said that if the canal were 
built the ocean terminal facilities in Boston would become obsolete. 

It has been claimed for the project that it could be made 
profitable by the electric power that could be developed. That 
could hardly be true now for there is not sufficient work for the 
electric power already available to do. As to the cost, there is a 
wide difference of opinion, The engineers say approximately $275,- 
000,000, other authorities name double that amount. The cost 
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would not be a bar if the canal would be worth while. For the 
agi = least it would not be. It is a project that can very 
wait. 


[From the Point Pleasant (W.Va.) Register, Feb. 14, 1934] 
THE ST. LAWRENCE TREATY 


St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, among many others, is taking 
an active part in steps to prevent final ratification of the St. 
Lawrence Power and Waterway Treaty now pending before the 
United States Senate. 

(Let it be said, at the outset, that the Register is in accord 
with most of the innovations President Roosevelt has and 1s 
sponsoring. But this paper looks with disfavor upon his interest 
in developing the St. Lawrence waterway. 

Mason County and most of the contiguous section of West 
Virginia are interested in farming. But this part of the Ohio Valley 
is served by two great waterways, Ohio and Kanawha, and two 
large railroads. So when we say that Mason County is directly 
interested in seeing that the treaty is not consummated, we 
mean that the interest is here because this section soon would 
feel its disastrous results were the treaty ratified. 

Some of the reasons for opposition to the treaty are: 

It would work a detriment to the ports of Baltimore, New 
York, and other leading Eastern cities. 

It would hamper the shipment of Kanawha Valley coal te 
the Middle West, because foreign coal would come directly through 
the waterway to points now served in part by coal from this 
area, 


It would add considerably to the National Budget, and this is 
no time to spend money unwisely. 

The St. Lawrence waterway is ice-bound nearly half the year. 

It would give Canada a say-so in Lake Michigan shipping. 

The direct benefits, if any, seem to be of an intangible nature. 

Canada, from all appearances, will get the better of the bare 


It is a distinct departure from the principles of that now 
famous bluebird, the ‘eagle. 


[From the Erie (Pa.) Times, Feb. 7, 1934] 
LOGROLLING ON THE SEAWAY 

Advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway are making a drive for 
votes in the Senate with liberal use of logrolling methods. The 
opposition has dwindled, it is said, because Senators who are not 
in favor of the treaty fear that appropriations for projects within 
their home States will be withheld if they vote against it. Every- 
one who has observed the working of politics in Washington 
knows how vital river-and-harbor projects are to the welfare of 
those in Congress. 

Interests $99,000,000 from the P.W.A. to deepen the 
Mississippi River are said to be trying to allay any opposition to 
the St. Lawrence Treaty from Senators representing the Missis- 
sippi Valley. By favoring the St. Lawrence advocates they hope 
to be favored in turn. Senator La FOLLETTE told his colleagues 
on Thursday that the Government is spending more money on 
the Mississippi and its tributaries than the St. Lawrence project 
will cost. Of course, the lake States are not complaining about 
this vast outlay in the river States, the Senator said, but in 
return they do ask for “ just consideration” of the seaway. 

The practice of trading votes on regional projects is thoroughly 
obnoxious. When an undertaking of such vital importance as 
the St. Lawrence seaway is involved this sort of a vote-rousing 
drive is also fraught with grave dangers. 

Numerous issues of far-reaching importance ought to be de- 
cided before the Senate places a stamp of approval on the St. 
Lawrence Treaty. Since American wheat exports have dwindled 
to a small volume, most of which is shipped from Pacific 
with the aid of a Federal subsidy, the need for development 
of aship canal between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic is today 
less apparent than ever before. Some interests in the Middle 
West claim that the proposed seaway would give Canadian farmers 
still greater advantage over our wheat growers than they now 


Those opposing the measure assert further that thereby the 
United States would lose its exclusive sovereignty over Lake 
Michigan under the treaty. At no point is this lake nearer than 
50 miles to the Canadian border. Shall it now be designated 
an international body of water? The treaty would forbid the 
United States to divert more than an annual daily average of 
1,500 cubic second-feet of water from Lake Michigan, which might 
be a matter of real concern to the Chicago drainage area. 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram, Feb. 8, 1934 
OH, MR. LIPPMANN! 

How our great minds do nod at times. Thus we find Walter 
Lippmann arguing in the Hartford Courant in favor of the St. 
Lawrence Canal, as follows: 

“The project now before the Senate has been investigated for 
more than 12 years. It has been approved by the engineers on 
both sides of the boundary. It has been advocated by President 
Hoover. It is advocated by President Roosevelt. The general 
public does not need to investigate any further. A project 
which, after 12 years of debate, has the support of the two Gov- 
ernments, of the experts of both Governments, of the leaders of 
both parties, ought to be acceptable to the layman who hag 
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no time to study the technical aspects of the question. For how 
are we ever to make up our minds about anything if we re- 
ject endorsements based on prolonged expert, nonpartisan, and in- 
ternational inquiry?“ 

The complete vacuity of this argument will be demonstrated in 
a flash, if anyone thinks back for so long a period as 12 months. 
Mr. Lippmann says that we, as people, should cease to have 
opinions when we are opposed by a Congress or two, an expert 
or two, and a President or two. 

That was precisely the argument which was trotted out to 
bolster up the prohibition fallacy in its worst moments. A suc- 
cession of Congresses had voted in favor of prohibition. Three 
successive Presidents had favored it. Therefore those persons 
who insisted upon examining the facts and making up their own 
minds should have acquiesced in all meekness. 

That is just what Mr. Lippmann tells the critics of the St. 
Lawrence Canal to do, 

Now we know that successive Congresses were either wrong, or 
venal; that the intimidation of vote-getting organizations had 
more to do with their so-called judgment on prohibition than 
their honest convictions. And the intimidation of vote-getting 
organizations, particularly in the north-central West, has more to 
do with the convictions of the President and Senate on the St. 
Lawrence Canal than anything else. 

The most-quoted experts in the case of prohibition were those 
experts who were paid to give a verdict in favor of prohibition, 
and the experts favored by Mr. Lippmann in the case of the canal 
are in much the same category. 

For our own part we are ready to thank God that there are 
still persons in this country who are able to form their own judg- 
ments without reading the statistics as to the number of Con- 
gressmen for or against the proposition which they are weighing. 


From the Lowell (Mass.) Courler-Citizen, Feb. 13, 1934] 
THE WATERWAY TREATY 


There is not entire agreement in the reports from Washington 
the prospects of the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 
It has been said that the majority in favor of it has already 
reached within 3 votes of the necessary two thirds, but it is 
asserted on the other hand that the opposition can muster 43 
votes, a margin of 10 beyond the 33 that would be sufficient to 
defeat it. It may be remarked in this connection that the two- 
thirds requirement for the ratification of treaties, whether or not 
it was wisely stipulated by the framers of the Constitution for 
matters of foreign policy, is probably undesirable in principle 
where the issue is so largely domestic as it is in this case, 

If there are really only 3 votes lacking for ratification, it is 
thought that a little pressure from the White House would be 
sufficient to carry the treaty through, but there is doubt whether 
that pressure will be forthcoming. The President has shown little 
disposition to use his prestige to carry out closely contested meas- 
ures. He has, wisely no doubt, thought it best not to turn the 
sharp edge of his ascendancy by using it on refractory material. 
When possible he has aimed at nonpartisan support of his most 
important measures, and it is even more desirable that he should 
not attempt to exercise domination where his own party is 
divided. There seems to be no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt favors 
the treaty, but “it isn’t his baby”, after all, and he may not 
see fit to do much on its behalf in conflict with the Democratic 
Senators from his own State. At present the matter lies dormant 
and it may not be revived this sessiorm. 

It has been said that the formidable opposition to the treaty is 
from selfish interests. Undoubtedly this is true to a certain ex- 
tent. It is perhaps selfish in the people of the States having 
important seaports to object to a measure that would unfavorably 
affect the commerce of these Doubtless the opposition of 
power companies which fear that the power expected from this 
project will enter into competition with them and force a reduc- 
tion of their rates is even more selfish. Nevertheless, it has not 
been satisfactorily shown that the benefits to the country as a 


whole will outweigh the loss to be suffered by these selfish interests. 


A powerful argument against accepting at their face value all 
the estimates originally made of the revenue to be gained from 
this enterprise is that they were made at a period of great, and 
it may prove abnormal, activity in American industry. If these 
calculations are to be taken as the extreme maximum, it might 
be better to wait until it may be determined what a fair yearly 
average over a long period might be expected to be. Admittedly 
it will take a good deal of business to make the waterway a pay- 
ing investment and there is little assurance that the business will 
be forthcoming. 

Since the treaty was signed, Empire agreements giving prefer- 
ence to the Dominions have somewhat altered the prospects of 
agricultural exports by way of the waterway, and this consideration 
would still be valid even if general industrial activity should get 
back to the 1929 level. Even if the farmers would benefit by the 
saving in freight rates, it must be remembered that the railroads 
also are in a serious condition. They must get their revenues 
somewhere, not merely for the sake of the stock and bond holders, 
but because they are a public utility that should be supported, 
rather than handicapped by immense public expenditures to estab- 
lish a rival means of transportation. Taking everything into ac- 
count, therefore, it will be no misfortune if the treaty is allowed 
to lie dormant for a while, until a clearer idea can be obtained of 
what it will actually accomplish for the country in return 
for the large amount of money it will cost. 
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From the Morgantown (W.Va.) Dominion-News, Feb. 8, 1934] 
CLARIFICATION NEEDED 


The Northern West Virginia Subdivisional Coal Association has 
added its voice to the impressive body of opposition to ratification 
of the St. Lawrence Treaty and development of the waterway for 
transportation and the production of power. 

The objections to the administration's plans with respect to the 
St. Lawrence River have reached a volume that must command 
attention. The coal industry, the railroads, the power interests, 
and many related and separate interests have joined in urging 
that the proposed treaty be turned down. Practical reasons for 
that action have been given. 

In this situation, it would be helpful were the President to 
restate and amplify his reasons for lending such strong support 
to the program. It is not sufficient to charge that sectional 
interests are alined against the proposals. Sectional interests 
are not always selfish ones. The very economic life of the sections 
concerned may be at stake. They cannot be blamed for seeking 
to protect themselves. 

No one believes that Mr. Roosevelt is consciously favoring one 
section or one interest over another. He must have reasons which, 
if generally known, would reassure those who fear the proposed 
development. It is to be hoped that he will decide to make 
them known with the force and clarity which usually characterize 
his utterances. 


[From the Chillicothe (Ohio) Gazette, Feb. 3, 1934] 
SEAWAY GUESSES 


Debate in the Senate on the St. Lawrence Treaty emphasizes the 
remarkable transformation which has come to pass in the argu- 
ments offered in support of the project. The change leads to the 
impression that were the treaty to be rejected and revived some 
years hence, the seaway would be demanded for reasons which are 
not now given prominence when its construction is urged. The 
Middle West has in more than one important cular been 
called upon to revise its estimate of the uses to which the seaway 
would be put. It might be called upon to do that again. 

Time was when people of the Middle West and beyond were 
entranced with the idea that the mightiest of vessels would soon 
be arriving at the lake cities. So Hon. Charles E. Townsend, 
speaking at a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Congress in 
1920, exclaimed: “I want to live to see Detroit and the other 
great cities of these lakes in both countries become ocean A groan 
into and from which will enter and clear the greatest ships of the 
world.” But it soon became evident to the leaders of the enter- 
prise that it was bringing it into ridicule to picture ships drawing 
channels 27 feet deep. The soft pedal was put upon oratory on 
the subject of the greatest ships in the world. There was a shift 
in the emphasis to the fact that the majority of the vessels that 
ply the ocean could float in the seaway. 

On this new basis, the idea that the St. Lawrence route would 
be of vast value in international commerce persisted. It was still 
the day when the chief argument in its favor was found in the 
estimates of the lowered cost it would bring about in getting a 
bushel of wheat to the Liverpool market. It was thought of over- 
seas business that occupied the middle-western mind. That men- 
tal state continued almost to the present day, although it was 
somewhat altered by diminishing the relative importance of wheat. 

When the treaty was signed in 1932 a writer in the Milwaukee 
Journal went into rhapsodies over the prospect and pictured ships 
from all the world helping beer to make Milwaukee famous. The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer hailed the treaty with the declaration that 
“lake cities which have dreamed for years of the day when they 
should become ports of call for the shipping of the world now see 
their visions taking substantial form.” Foreign trade was still 
the magic formula. 

That was less than 3 years ago, but now there is another change 
in the emphasis. Senator , opening the debate, told the 
Senate that it was estimated 80 percent of the traffic of the sea- 
way would be domestic traffic, although he thought the lakes 
would get their share of the overseas commerce. What that would 
be is, of course, a matter of opinion. The fact remains that the 
emphasis has shifted. It now is placed upon the possibilities of 
coastwise trade rather than upon the saving in the cost of trans- 
porting wheat. If that has not entirely faded from the seaway 
picture, as have the Majestic and the Berengaria, it is becoming 
dimmer and dimmer as the high lights are thrown upon domestic 
commerce. 

Even when it comes to coastwise trade, opinions are subject to 
modification. Senator Prrrman made the statement that the sea- 
way would never carry goods that called for speed in transporta- 
tion, or high insurance rates. That bars out of consideration a 
vast variety of products that move in coastwise trade. The seaway 
is to carry the bulk goods of low cost. Its spokesmen say, in 
effect, that it will not be of value in getting New England's high- 
grade products to middle-western markets, It suggests modifica- 
tion of claims concerning what would be brought here by the St. 
Lawrence route. 

Today emphasis is thrown upon this 80 percent of domestic com- 
merce. Tomorrow the case for the seaway may rest in chief upon 
some other estimate. Or, to use the shorter and uglier word, 
some other guess. Under the circumstances, the Senate would 
seem to be quite justified if it decided to wait and see how the 
colors arranged themselves at the next turn of the kaleidoscope.— 
Boston Transcript. 
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[From the Utica (N.Y.) Observer-Dispatch, Feb. 14, 1934] 
READY FOR HARVEST 


The city of Montreal believes in locking the stable door before 
the steed is stolen, It does not propose to wait until something 
happens and then get into perspiration in the effort to save itself. 

In other words, Montreal is wise. It has decided to give official 
notice to the Governments of the United States and Canada that 
if the proposed St. Lawrence River seaway is constructed, the 
city will hold those Governments responsible for damage to trunk 
sewers, waterworks, hydroelectric works, streets, bridges, build- 
ings, or any property whatever. Suitable reimbursement will be 
required for any additional costs to taxpayers if the ship channel 
is cut in such a manner as to derange works and plans for the 
future. 

The idea is that the two Governments interested would have to 
include in their estimates sums to provide for the damage which 
Montreal would claim. 

The Montreal Gazette points out that the idea of making the 
seaway a great water-carrying route for grain from western 
Canada and American States has not been abandoned and “ we 
now hear of a newly inspired idea to make the seaway treaty 
‘a power treaty only’.” The Gazette says that this would divest 
the scheme of a good deal of false pretense. The old notion that 
some day great ocean ships would carry produce of midwestern 
farmers from the Lakes right across the Atlantic was a gilded 
dream, the paper says. To present the project in its true signifi- 
cance as a power project, says the Gazette, is now the inspired 
idea.” 

Being on the ground, and knowing St. Lawrence River trans- 
portation from constant association and observation, the Montreal 
paper is well qualified to judge as to the situation. 


[From the Tyler (Tex.) Journal, Feb. 2, 1934] 
THE Sr. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


The President favors ratification of the proposed treaty with 
Canada whereby the two Governments will spend more than a 
half billion dollars, the United States ee by all odds the 
most of it, to make the St. Lawrence River into an ocean-going 
canal—a canal, let it be said, that will be ice-locked for half the 
year, and will be able, through Government subsidies, to destroy 
the billions of dollars invested in railways and power industries 
in those great States lying south of the river. 

We are opposed to the treaty for the reasons too numerous to 
mention here. And the chief objection is that we just don't like 
to see the Government in competition with the business and 
investments of private citizens. If many of the present tendencies 
and practices of our Government are not driving us along the 
paths of socialism faster than Russia ever traveled them, then all 
the lessons of past history are erroneous. The Government is 
already engaging in more than 600 different lines of activities 
hitherto followed by individuals. You can't compete with Gov- 
ernment, however honest your business methods, however great 
your efficiency, or however satisfactory your products or services. 
The Government in business can make up its losses in business 
ventures by taxing the whole people—and the Government can 
tax you out of your business—and out of your savings. 

FVV tion—not a 
foot—and we hope our Texas Senators join in refusing ratification 
of the treaty. 


[From the Morgantown (W.Va.) Dominion-News, Feb. 12, 1934] 
THE SPIRIT OF ENTERPRISE 


If there were not so many other things to excite interest, the 
country would find “plenty of excitement” in the proposed St. 
Lawrence Waterway Treaty with Canada, now before the Senate 
for ratification, Walter Lippmann, distinguished commentator, 
believes. 

Mr. Lippmann is supporting the treaty. The easiest way to 
assure one’s self that it should be ratified, he writes, “is to look 
at the arguments it.” Those, presented by Senator Wac- 
ner, of New York, make up a “lame performance” by that able 
pate public-spirited Senator. It is so lame that Mr. Lippmann 

that “the Senator is opposing the treaty because he 
thinks it is his conventional duty to ‘protect’ the port of New 
York from the supposed competition of the seaway.” 

Of Senator WacGNer’s objection that the treaty will play havoc 
with the railroads, Mr. Lippmann writes: 

“There are two things to be said about that. One is that the 
railroads have been playing havoc with themselves through- 
out the depression by holding up rates at an uneconomic 
level * * . But the more important argument is that cheaper 
transportation in the long run increases the volume of commerce; 
the fear that it will ruin the railroads is based on the fallacy 
that the volume of commerce is a fixed quantity which has to 
be divided up. It is not fixed. Commerce increases when costs 
are reduced. The effect of this seaway should be to increase the 
total of all goods that have to be transported and, therefore, the 
amount of goods which railroads can transport more efficiently 
than ships.” 

Mr. Lippmann disposes of other arguments against the project 
and says that, apart from the intrinsic merits of the project, 
“there is com reason why this would be an appropriate and 
dramatic moment to decide to carry it out. For nearly 4 years 
this country and the rest of the world have been overwhelmed 
with the sense that there were no great enterprises left, that the 
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period of construction was over, that we were sunk under the 
weight of useless wealth, and that all that was left to do was to 
accept economic defeat and make the best of it. This is the 
psychosis of every great depression, and a nation does not emerge 
from depression until it breaks away from it and begins to believe 
again that there is more to be done in the future than was 
ever done in the past.” 

“To ratify this bigger now is to affirm our faith in the future, 
to act in the spirit of enterprise, to do the same sort of thing 
which men did when they spanned the continent with railways, 
when they opened Suez and Panama, when they believed, as all 
vital peoples must, that the breaking-down of the barriers to the 
movement of commerce is in the long view a benefit to everyone.” 

Probably Mr. Lippmann has caught something of the Vision 
which is in the President’s mind in his support of the treaty. 
But, engaging as the prospect is, the fear of industrial enterprises 
accustomed to the existing transportation system and the dis- 
tribution of market opportunities which it has worked out, a 
fear that Mr. Lippmann ignores, persists. It would be helpful 
were Mr. Roosevelt to enlarge upon his reasons for — 3 that 
the proposed St. Lawrence development promises much of good 
to all sections affected. 


[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury, Feb. 13, 1934] 


United States opponents of the St. Lawrence waterway have 
been using as one of their weapons the enthusiastic endorsement 
of the seaway from a Canadian standpoint, published in the To- 
ronto Mail and Empire. Not all the Canadian press is so en- 
ao as is evidenced by the following from the Montreal 

azette: 

“In virtually all shipments except wheat, traffic on the Great 
Lakes increased last year, but in wheat it decreased. And since 
outside the circles of seaway boosters, students of wheat and ship- 
ping declare that it will tend to decrease rather than increase, the 
case for this stupendous St. Lawrence project as a necessity to 
no the exigencies of water transportation is held to signally 

“Hence, we now hear of a newly inspired idea to make the 
seaway treaty ‘a power treaty only.’ This would at once divest 
the scheme of a good deal of false pretense, frankly acknowledge 
that the generation-old notion that some day great ocean ships 
would carry the produce of midwestern farmers from the Lakes 
right across the Atlantic was a gilded dream, and it would pre- 
sent the project in its true ce.” 


[From the Oklahoma (Okla.) Oklahoman, Feb. 18, 1934] 
NOT AN EMERGENCY 


Senators who see fit to oppose the ratification of the St. Law- 
rence Waterway Treaty cannot be accused justly of opposing the 
recovery program of the President. It will take at least 8 years 
to construct the sea-going canal, even if the treaty shall be rati- 
fied, and the depression will end long before the 8-year period 
is ended, if the recovery program succeeds, as the President 80 
fervently hopes. Instead of being an emergency measure designed 
to help cure the depression, the waterway project is merely a 
great construction project that is presented in the midst of 
emergencies. 

Since the project is in no sense a part of the national recovery 
program, it can be considered on its merits without regard to 
other measures designed to bring depression to an end. And 
since it is no part of the recovery program, Senators who dislike 
the treaty can oppose it without being guilty of trying to ob- 
struct relief policies and without being guilty of trying to em- 
barrass the administration. There are measures so essential to 
economic recovery that a Senator is justified in supporting them 
even though his conscience may disapprove them, but the St. 
Lawrence Waterway Treaty is not one of those measures. 

The crisis through which the country is passing does not call 
for the authorization of an improvement project that cannot be 
completed for at least 8 years. On the contrary the existent 
crisis presents a rather forcible argument in favor of the treaty's 
rejection. For the country has sore need and immediate need of 
the tens of millions of dollars that the Treasury would have to 
pay for this waterway completion. When the country lacks 
sufficient funds to supply work for American laborers, just why 
should it spend immense sums to provide employment for Cana- 
dian laborers? As is well known, the pending treaty provides that 
the major portion of the construction work shall be done by 
Canadian labor and that the major portion of the material used 
shall be Canadian material. 

While it is true that the President in fighting for the inaugura- 
tion of this great project is merely carrying on a fight he began 
as Governor of New York, there is a great difference between 
New York and the United States and a difference equally great 
between the duties of a New York Governor and the duties of 
an American President. Nearly the whole of New York would 
benefit from the completion of the canal, but the greater por- 
tion of the United States would not be benefitted, and certain sec- 
tions would be materially injured. While the President has the 
right to urge the ratification of the pending treaty, Senators from 
sections that might be injured by the project's completion have 
the right to oppose the treaty and are duty-bound to oppose it. 

In a way, the treaty involves an abbreviation of American sov- 
ereignty. No longer will the United States enjoy unlimited au- 
thority over the wide expanse of Lake Michigan; and that inland 
sea, which is now the possession of the United States, will become 
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m some part the possession of Canada. For the treaty gives the 
Canadian Government authority to say how much water shall 
be diverted from the lake. If the lake were a stretch of land 
instead of a stretch of water, it is doubtful if a single Senator 
would yote for such an abbreviation of American sovereignty. 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Journal, Feb. 13, 1934] 
THE ST. LAWRENCE DELAY 


Satisfaction is to be found in realizing that the Senate is not 
hurrying consideration of the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty for 
which President Roosevelt has asked approval. Senator PITTMAN 
explains that the delay in voting on the matter is caused by the 
absence of about half a dozen Senators who are temporarily 
engaged elsewhere. Spokesmen for the substantial group opposed 
to ratification of the treaty say, however, that the real reason for 
the delay of the proadministration St. Lawrence bloc is that they 
have not yet been able to round up sufficient votes to assure 
adoption of the resolution. 

However that may be, the fact stands out that in the last few 
weeks since the President's recommendation was sent to the Sen- 
ate there has been conducted a more intensive examination of 
the whole project than has been made at any time since the data 
essential for writing the international pact were gathered. This 
serious study of the past few weeks has revealed that the funda- 
mental situation, so far as the United States is concerned, has 
markedly changed. 

When the original study was made, for example, it was assumed 
that the agricultural Northwest and Middle West would make 
substantial use of the improved waterway to transport grain to 
Europe and elsewhere. But the agricultural emphasis today is on 
restriction of grain production in this country. Then we were in 
the new era of industrial and commercial prosperity which sug- 
gested, so the apostles of that era insisted, that New England and 
other eastern seaports and the railroads would be surfeited with 
business regardless of how much the St. Lawrence improvement 
might divert from both ports and rail carriers. Four years’ ex- 
perience with depression has altered that attitude. 

Furthermore, in spite of the increasing tendency of the Federal 
Government to plunge heavily into the power field, there are those 
who still firmly believe that restrictions should be placed upon 
Government participation in this industry. Such believers are not 
yet convinced that Government ownership and control of basic 
industries is sound economic procedure. Especially do they feel 
that, with two mammoth Federal power projects already in process 
of building in Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals, it might be advis- 
able to see how they actually operate before constructing any more 
Government laboratories of this character. 


[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune, Feb. 9, 1934] 
THE PRESIDENT FACES HIS FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DEFEAT 


Mr. Paul Mallon, whose Judgment is not infallible albeit he has 
a remarkable record for accurate political and economic prognosti- 
cation, ventures the forecast that the St. Lawrence Waterway 
Treaty between the United States and Canada is doomed to defeat 
when it comes before the Senate for ratification, which would also 
mean President Roosevelt's first major legislative set-back. The 
President might save the treaty if he came out with a strong 
demand for favorable action, but Mr. Mallon sees no indication 
that he will resort to such whip-cracking tactics. 

The reasons for this prospective situation are not as ominous as 
they might appear at first glance, nor are they difficult to find. 

The prime purpose of the seaway is to permit ocean-going ves- 
sels to ascend the St. Lawrence River into the Great Lakes, opening 
a 2,437-mile-long channel for marine commerce into midconti- 
nental America. All but 120 miles of this course already has been 
improved with a 21-foot channel, permitting light-draft traffic 
which has been growing in volume each year. The principal work 
remaining to be done is building 2 giant dams and 3 locks in 
the international rapids section of the river, which incidentally 
would generate 2,200,000 horsepower of hydroelectric energy, to be 
divided equally between the 2 countries. The entire channel 
from the mouth of the river to Duluth is to be dredged to a 
minimum depth of 27 feet. 

The waterway would permit ocean ships to pass without transfer 
of cargo to the head of the Lakes, thus avoiding the present cost 
of unloading from lake vessels and reloading on ocean vessels. 
Proponents of the project declare the economy through reduction 
of railway mileage on export trade would give cheaper transporta- 
tion through a broad stretch of territory extending southwest from 
westen New York through western Pennsylvania, the South 
Atlantic States, westward through Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Colorado, northward through Utah and Idaho to the Canadian 
boundary. They deny this loss in traffic would prove disastrous to 
the eastern railroads, asserting the project would be an impetus to 
industry on the Great Lakes, which would create new high-class 
traffic to compensate for the low-class traffic the railways might 
lose. 

There is no unanimous enthusiasm in Congress for this project, 
however. The opposition is wide-spread and divided in political 
and sectional groups. Some of it is purely selfish and obstructive 
in nature; some of it is sincere and reasonable. 

The railroads are against the seaway as a matter of principle. 
The Atlantic seaboard States oppose it because they fear the diver- 
sion of their maritime commerce. New York State opposes it be- 
cause it prefers the so-called “all-American canal route” through 
that State and down the Hudson to New York. 
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The Mississippi Valley and the Chicago region of the Great Lakes 
are opposed to the treaty on several grounds. There is an objec- 
tion to the surrender of complete jurisdiction over the waters of 
Lake Michigan, as would result with its “ internationalization” by 
the seaway treaty. The most reasonable protest is over the dis- 
puted point as to whether the project would endanger the mid- 
West inland-waterway system, connecting the Great Lakes with 
the Gulf of Mexico. This group maintains that the treaty as it 
now stands will place such restrictions on the diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan into the Illinois waterway that there would 
not be sufficient depth to permit operation of barges over the mid- 
West system throughout the year. It is declared that inland com- 
merce should not be jeopardized for the benefit of foreign trade, 
especially at a time when we are embarking on a policy of national 
economy. 

The President, in laying the treaty before the Senate, argued 
that local interests should yield their opposition to the waterway 
in deference to the general welfare of the vast regions it is in- 
tended to promote, and expressed his belief that the benefits will 
be general and no permanent sectional injuries will be done. In 
view of the wide-spread nature of the opposition, however, and the 
fact that it requires a two-thirds vote of the Senate to ratify the 
treaty, its passage is doubtful. While Congress is in complete 
accord with the President on his recovery program, this treaty is 
only in a small sense a part of that policy, and the decision will 
be based upon different motives. The negotiations for the water- 
way were inaugurated in 1919, and the treaty itself was signed by 
President Hoover and first presented by him for Senate ratification. 
President Roosevelt also is a long-time advocate of the project 
since the days of his New York governorship, and he would like 
to see it started at once as a contribution to the national employ- 
ment program. 

If the Senate rejects the treaty, as seems probable, it will mean 
another delay, but not necessarily the end of the project. The 
most formidable objection is to the limitations it provides on 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan into our own inland water- 
ways system, and perhaps a defeat for the treaty now will place 
the President in a better position to ask Canada to negotiate 
another and more acceptable pact in regard to these provisions. 


[From the Shreveport (La.) Journal, Jan. 24, 1934] 
THE ST, LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


The United States Senate is again giving consideration to the 
St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty, submitted by President Hoover 
shortly before his retirement, attention to which was called by 
President Roosevelt since the regular session of the Seventy-third 
Congress was convened. Vigorous protests continue, with oppo- 
nents of the waterway project offering numerous and, to our mind, 
valid objections. 

Under the terms of the treaty agreement reached between rep- 
resentatives of the United States and Canada, the St. Lawrence is 
to be made navigable from the ocean to Duluth, with an enor- 
mous power plant to be constructed at the Beauharnois Rapids. 
The whole investment (these figures were made within the past 
2 years) would be in the neighborhood of $550,000,000. Engineers 
say, however, the present cost would be almost twice that sum. 

There are many reasons why the treaty should be rejected by 
the Senate, the first being that there is no actual necessity for the 
waterway. The second argument against the plan is the cost, of 
which this country is expected to bear by far the greater part. In 
the third place, such a waterway would further cripple the rail- 
roads, which the Government is trying its level best to protect. 
And finally, it would take business away from the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf route, in which the entire Mississippi Valley has a direct 
interest. 

No difficulty need be experienced in finding ways to spend our 
money just now, and with the annual deficit increasing at a ter- 
rific rate, as the national debt climbs to hitherto unknown heights, 
it would be extremely unwise for the United States Government 
to engage in any enterprise about which there is such wide differ- 
ence of opinion. The St. Lawrence waterway project can wait 
until times are flush again and we have money to “throw at the 
birds.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] to make an announce- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in view of the fact that today 
is the deadline on the presentation of reservations, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Senate for not to exceed 
2 minutes on the subject of the reservations which I have 
heretofore submitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Senator from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, I have heretofore presented 
and have on the table four reservations which I thought 
were designed to clarify the treaty and in a constructive 
way possibly afford a basis for an agreement on which the 
treaty might be ratified. These reservations have not met 
with favor at the hands of the proponents of the treaty or 
at the hands of the administration. Therefore, I believe 
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that presentation and consideration of the reservations 
simply tend to muddle the situation, rather than clarify it. 

Consequently, I give notice now that I do not intend to 
call up and offer the reservations. I make the announce- 
ment at this time simply in order that some other Senators 
may not be lulled into security on the theory that I intend 
to present the reservations, and because they may desire to 
present reservations on their own part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
announces the withdrawal of his four reservations. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, one of the reservations pre- 
sented by the able Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] has 
to do with the status of Lake Michigan. I had tendered a 
reservation which recited that this body of water is an 
American lake and in nowise international water, and desired 
the Senate to vote upon it. 

I agree with the Senator from Missouri that consideration 
of the reservations would consume considerable time. All 
the questions which they involve are included in the treaty 
itself. The eminent Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], who now presides over this body, and myself have 
from time to time discussed the varying phases. I, too, wish 
to announce that, as the subject matter has been discussed 
and fully dealt with in general debate on the treaty, I wish 
to withdraw my proposed reservation also in order that it 
may not burden the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois 
withdraws his tendered reservation. The question is on the 
pending reservation proposed by the committee. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I thought we had disposed 
of all uncertainties with regard to the report of the Board 
of Engineers which was authorized by Congress under act of 
July 3, 1930, to determine this question. As I said the other 
day, General Brown made a very good guess at it when he 
guessed 4,000 or 5,000 cubic feet. At the same time he testi- 
fied before the committee that which the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lonc] just read; General Brown made this 
statement: 

It is estimated that by 1938 the domestic pumpage will be 
approximately 1,900 cubic feet per second, in addition to the 
amount of 1,500 feet provided by the decree, giving a total 


permis- 
sible flow through the drainage canal and waterway of 3,400 cubic 
feet per second. 


That, by the way, is also the testimony of General Mark- 
ham in the letter which I have just read, dated January of 
this year, based upon the report of the board that was based 
on the congressional act of 1930. 

Just another point. That only lacks 1,600 feet of being 
the 5,000 feet he talks about, but that is not all. At that 
same hearing General Brown had this to say: 

It has been contended that the flow at Lakeport as limited by 
the treaty will destroy the usefulness of Illinois waterways, This 
contention is without basis of fact, as will be seen by a study of 
the table set forth below. 

Mr. President, on last Friday and Saturday I read the 
letter of General Markham addressed to me in January on 
this subject. I have placed in the Recorp the report of the 
board of engineers, which was submitted in December 1933 
in response to the act of Congress of 1930 requiring a sur- 
vey. General Markham has stated emphatically that the 
Department never looked upon the Great Lakes or Lake 
Michigan as a water supply in connection with the Missis- 
sippi River project. The language is plain and distinct that 
provision is made not only for the 9-foot channel that is 
now proposed for the Missouri River, but, he said, for any 
future practical development. 

I know there is a doubt in the minds of some Senators as 
to whether that is a fact. I heard the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. CrarK] state this morning that it 
was not known how great a canalization of the Mississippi 
River might be necessary in the future. Nevertheless, this 
great board of engineers have found as a fact that there is 
ample water within the Mississippi River system and water- 
shed without taking water out of another watershed. 

I thought that proposition was quite clear, Mr. President. 
I thought it was absolutely settled. I do not think there is 
any evidence today that there is any danger whatever to the 
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Mississippi River project or to any of the tributaries of the 
Mississippi. The evidence is conclusive that there is not 
such danger, and no evidence to the contrary has been 
brought to U, so we take that as clear. 

The opponents of the treaty talk about taking unlimited 
quantities of water out of Lake Michigan. Whether Canada 
were in existence or not, that act would be questioned by 
the States of Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, and New York, which 
are on the Great Lakes. The right of diversion through the 
Chicago artificial canal into the Illinois River was questioned 
by those States, and not by Canada. Those States said they 
had a right of navigation in the Great Lakes; that this 
water was within their natural watershed; that this water 
could not be taken out of its natural watershed into the 
Mississippi watershed to their damage; and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, while not deciding the amount 
of water necessary for navigation, did decide the question 
as to whether or not the States of Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, 
785 New York had vested rights in the waters of the Great 

es. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lonercan in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not want to take the Senator’s time, 
because I know it is limited, but I am certain the Senator 
will agree with me that, while the Supreme Court decision 
to which he refers held that the States of Wisconsin and 
Michigan and the other lake States had vested rights as 
against the State of Illinois and the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict, it did not hold that those rights were any infringement 
of the power of the United States Government in its Federal 
capacity to take water from Lake Michigan for a great na- 
tional waterway project. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Ido not think we are far apart; but I do 
say unquestionably that the decision was for the protection 
of the riparian and navigation rights and rights of sov- 
ereignty of those States in the waters of the Great Lakes. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield just a moment 
further 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am certain the Senator will also agree 
with me that the testimony before his committee of the 
Army engineers, and of every other engineer who appeared 
before the committee, shows conclusively that so far as the 
riparian rights or the navigation rights of the lake States 
are concerned they may be fully taken care of by compen- 
satory works which the United States now has in progress 
at an expense of many millions of dollars. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Compensatory works, of course, are being 
required. Nevertheless, when the flow of water through that 
canal was limited to 1,500 second-feet, it was done in obedi- 
ence to the injunction of Congress, which by its act told the 
Board of Engineers to determine the minimum amount of 
flow that would be necessary for the navigation project in 
the Illinois River. That was what Congress commanded 
them to do; and they found that 1,500 second-feet would be 
the minimum flow necessary for the navigation of the Illi- 
nois River under the project they provided. 

That is plain; but when the Senator from Louisiana speaks 
of bringing sectionalism into this matter, I desire to remind 
him that in the very first speech I made here I stated that 
that was one of the unfortunate things brought to light in 
the discussion of this treaty. Different sections of the 
United States, through selfishness, are fighting this treaty. 

The Mississippi Valley Senators are fighting the treaty 
because, in spite of the evidence, they are afraid there may 
possibly be some development somewhere else that will take 
a little freight away from their section of the country or will 
possibly prevent them from having a maximum develop- 
ment. The basis of their opposition is fear; it is selfish- 
ness; it is greed. The great ports on the Atlantic are un- 
doubtedly actuated by greed and selfishness that has blinded 
them to the necessary development of the country. Because 
possibly 4 percent of the freight in 8 or 9 years from now 
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will be diverted by way of this seaway, instead of going by 
the railroads at the high cost that would involve, they are 
against it. The fight is a sectional one straight through; 
and, as I warned those in the different sections of this 
country, if they cannot look upon the development of in- 
land waterways and the development of harbors in this 
country from a national standpoint, they will be constantly 
engaged in fighting each other, because there is no doubt 
whatever that the misguided ownership of the railroads of 
this country today is against any internal waterway develop- 
ment, 

Mr. President, I do not desire to proceed with my main 
speech on the treaty tonight. I desire to make that to- 
morrow. I ask, however, that the reservation reported by 
the committee be submitted for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the reservation reported by the committee. [Putting the 
question.] The ayes have it, and the reservation is agreed to. 

The reservation was, at the end of the resolution of ratifi- 
cation, following “ July 18, 1932”, to insert: 


this advice and consent being subject to and conditioned on the 
agreements, provisions, and interpretations set forth in an ex- 
change of notes between the United States and Canada, dated 
January 13, 1933, respecting private diversions of water on the 
St. Lawrence River. 


So as to make the resolution of ratification read: 


Resolved (two thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty between the 
United States and Canada, signed at Washington, July 18, 1932, 
this advice and consent being subject to and conditioned on the 
agreements, provisions, and interpretations set forth in an ex- 
change of notes between the United States and Canada, dated 
January 13, 1933, respecting private diversions of water on the 
St. Lawrence River. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is it the intention of the 
chairman of the committee to offer any further reservations 
this evening? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is not the intention of the chairman 
of the committee to do so. 


COMPENSATION OF WAR VETERANS 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I ask leave to insert in the 
Recorp, and have referred to the appropriate committee, a 
letter just sent me by William H. Gaston, commander of a 
post of the Spanish War veterans in St. Paul, Minn. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Sr. PAUL, MINN. March 8, 1934. 
The EDITOR PIONEER Press, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Sm: The Senate Plays with Fire. 

This editorial appeared in the Pioneer Press on the Ist instant. 
I quote from this editorial: “As a protection to the national 
credit, the Economy Act was designated to insure a balanced Budget 
of current expenses, which is one of the foundation elements of 
the whole recovery plan. With credit impaired in connection 
with the regular Budget, there would be less solid footing for the 
emergency measures to promote economic rehabilitation.” 

On this subject we beg to differ. Is it really possible that the 
editor thinks that in order to promote a program of rehabilitation 
it is necessary to reduce the purchasing power of the scantily paid 
Government employees and the small pittances that were paid 
to the widows and orphans of the Nation's defenders? Can he 
really feel that pensions and hospitalization should be taken from 
the veterans, from the war-service men of this country? 

Pass 45 and the great industries refuse to employ. Seventeen 
years past this age limit, and this law to save the credit of the 
Government allows the sum of $6 per month; that is, for a veteran 
of 62 years of age. That is, the veteran has 17 years to starve, 
from the time he is out of employment at 45 until he is 62 years, 
when he can draw a pension of $6 per month. This is saving the 
credit of the Government with a vengeance! 

No; these Senators are not playing with fire. But rather they 
are endeavoring to stamp out the flames of distrust and faltering 
patriotism, ignited by the most cruel cut of ingratitude that can 
be accorded to the defenders of a nation. These Senators are 
trying to preserve the respect for our Nation’s flag. They are 
trying to put out a great conflagration that threatens to sweep 
our dear country with starvation, death, and civil war. 

Every war has its heroes and hoarders. The heroes are those 
who undergo all the hardships of war. They are the ones who 
suffer, bleed, and die. are the ones whose flesh are torn 
with shot and shells, whose maimed bodies endure a living death. 
The hoarders are those who build great fortunes on the sufferings 
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of humanity, accumulate wealth from the slaughter of men, and 
the starving of women ang babes. The more dreadful and lasting 
the conflict the more bountiful the reward of the hoarders. At 
the insistence and instigation of these money-mad vultures, our 
country now stands on the verge of chaos and ruin. Through their 
subtle mechanisms they have sucked the Nation’s blood and now 
we stand trembling on the verge of complete collapse, 

These men who robbed the country of billions in both peace 
and war now cry economy. What can this heartless taking away 
the small pittances from these defenseless defenders of our 
country mean to the unemployed millions? The pensions of the 
veterans were used to purchase the necessaries of life for them- 
selves and their dependents. But these men who advocate this 
kind of economy are the men who fail to pay their income taxes 
on their vast incomes and build yachts costing $3,500,000; these 
men who use every device to grasp and hold the Nation's wealth 
now weep crocodile tears offer the Nation’s credit. This smoke 
screen of economy is used to blind the public. This masterplece 
of heartless hypocrisy was put over even by falsifying the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. How many editorials have condemned this 
bold piece of criminality? Representative McFappen, of Pennsyl- 
vanla, offered legislation that would have raised for the Nation 
more than $2,000,000,000. This would not have constituted de- 
priving veterans and Government employees. Senator Lona, of 
Louisiana, offers legislation that would raise more than $15,000,- 
000,000 for the United States Treasury, but this is not advocated 
by the ultra-rich; that is, big business. And why? If adopted, 
this would force some of the billions from their hiding. On the 
bodies of our dead heroes these fortunes were built. The toiling 
millions who had wheatless days, and meatless days, who went 
without sugar, the purchasers of Victory bonds, and Liberty bonds 
that made it possible for this country to win the war that made 
the world safe for democracy, on these men the builders of these 
great fortunes were resting. But the men who toiled, the men, 
women, and children who suffered, they hold the sack. 

Will our Senators and Representatives allow themselves to be 
made the vassals of the ultra-rich? Will they not hear the cries 
of the suffering millions? Will they be blinded by the crocodile 
tears of those who compose the Economy League? 

The veterans and the Government employees have not the col- 
umns of the big daily papers, the big broadcasting stations, the 
films, and the stage at their command. But they will proclaim 
their wrongs from the house tops; they will make them sound to 
high heaven, 

The preservers of this country are the men who endured the 
lice, the rats, and stink, the disease and poisonous foods and the 
gases in the trenches. Upon the lives of these men the security 
of the Nation rests. Upon the lifeless forms of those who died 
on foreign fields these fortunes were built. These owners of 
mansions, these hoarders of the Nation's wealth know full well 
that the benefits received by the veterans will not impair the 
Nation’s credit. But fraudulent contracts and big subsidies given 
to big business and false tax returns are the means of depleting 
the Nation's Treasury. We ask the question, Should the Nation 
protect its protectors and defend its defenders? Should the bur- 
den of caring for the veterans that are old, decrepit, and disabled 
be placed on the community? Should the veterans be driven to 
seek aid from charitable institutions? The Senators are endeav- 
oring to answer these questions. The veterans expect at least a 
fraction of the consideration extended by the Government to 
banks, railroads, and insurance companies. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars can be poured out by our Nation to relieve the distress 
of these big institutions. 

The veterans cannot pour out millions to conduct a campaign 
to tell the Nation their plight. Think of the ocean of gold that 
has been poured out to rob the veterans of the small pensions! 
Think of the exaggerated promises to veterans going to war. The 
sufferings and suicides of veterans, and the sufferings of their 
widows and orphans are a disgrace to the Nation. A disgrace to 
civilization. Imagine the income of one man amounting to more 
than $6,000,000 a year. Imagine a veteran 62 years of age receiv- 
ing $6 per month! One man receiving more in 1 minute than 
the Government allows a veteran of 62 years of age in 1 month 
to live on! We tell you such conditions are ridiculous! It is 
These Senators are endeavoring to silence the dis- 
tant rumblings of discontent through this act of justice and 
mercy. They are trying to extinguish the flames that threaten 
to consume the Nation, 

I am yours truly, 
Wm. H. Gaston. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, the American veteran went 
to war to fight to make the world safe for democracy after 
the country had voted in 1916 against going into the World 
War. He won the war, and came home to find he was not 
going to be treated as he was promised. While he was 
away fighting for his country he found ordinary help had 
received as high as $15 and $20 a day, while he got only a 
dollar a day or so. 

The munition makers, the railroads, the contractors, and 
the profiteers stayed home, waved the flag, and built an 
army of war profiteers—25,000 of them. They came in and 
were paid promptly. The veteran had lost his job. He 
asked for some compensation to reimburse him in a small 
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way for his losses while at the front. He got a promise to 
pay in 1945. 8 

The Republicans paid him compensation for his injuries, 
and were paying at the rate of 8800, 000,000 a year when 
the country decided to return to office in 1932 the same 
wrecking crew that got us into the war in 1917. They 
promptly set up a plea that the country had to balance its 
Budget and had to economize at the expense of the veteran. 

After balancing the Budget at his expense they set about 
to appropriate money by the billions. First, $400,000,000, 
and then $950,000,000 for relief, to pay men for brush- 
ing leaves from one side of the road to the other; but, of 
course, the Budget is balanced. The country takes in $3 
for every $10 it spends; but the Budget is balanced, and the 
Economy League says we cannot afford to increase allow- 
ances for the veterans, for that would unbalance the Budget, 
so they say! 

President Hoover had the good sense to pay one half of 
the so-called bonus ” in 1931, and if he had paid the other 
half the country would have had just that much more pur- 
chasing power distributed, and the country would have had 
just that much more of its debts paid, instead of incurring 
money for all sorts of unproductive and useless work since to 
provide relief while the veteran remains unpaid. 

For good measure the Democrats included Civil War vet- 
erans, their widows, the Spanish War and their widows, and 
every veteran to make sure no one would escape. Their age 
and their service mean nothing. Even the Spanish War 
veterans have to show service connection—now 35 years after 
the service—when most of their evidence is lost, and the 
Government has none of it in their files. 

In this way the Democrats felt certain there was no way 
these veterans could get back on the rolls. They had to 
balance the Budget, you know, and it might unbalance it if 
some disabled veteran got his pension back. So now, when 
we are trying to rectify an injustice done to them, we hear 
the same cry again: “Don’t do that. You will unbalance 
the Budget.” 7 

But it could not be worse. They are now only taking in 
$3 for every $10 they spend. So the veteran should wait 
again until 1945, or some other time, until he is dead, so that 
that magic Budget can be balanced. 

GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open 
executive session, resumed the consideration of Executive C 
(72d Cong., 2d sess.), a treaty between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada for the completion of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway, signed July 18, 1932. 

RECESS 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 17 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate, in executive session, took a recess 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, March 14, 1934, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate March 13 
(legislative day of Feb. 28), 1934 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 

Brig. Gen. Lucius Roy Holbrook, United States Army, from 
December 28, 1933, vice Maj. Gen. Edward L. King, died 
December 27, 1933. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Sherwood Cocheu, United States Army, 
from March 1, 1934, vice Maj. Gen. Ewing E. Booth, retired 
February 28, 1934. 

TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 

Maj. Gen. Guy Vernor Henry, Chief of Cavalry (colonel, 
Cavalry), vice Brig. Gen. Lucius R. Holbrook, nominated for 
appointment as major general. 
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Col. John Lesesne DeWitt, Infantry, vice Brig. Gen. Frank 
S. Cocheu, nominated for appointment as major general. 

Maj. Gen. John Wiley Gulick, Chief of Coast Artillery 
(colonel, Coast Artillery Corps), from April 1, 1934, vice Brig. 
Gen. John F. Madden, to be retired from active service 
March 31, 1934. 

Col. Harry Edward Knight, Infantry, from May 1, 1934, 
vice Brig. Gen. Walter C. Short, to be retired from active 
service April 30, 1934. 

Col. Charles Michael Bundel, Field Artillery, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1934, vice Brig. Gen. Howard L. Laubach, to be 
retired from active service August 31, 1934. 

Col. Charles Douglas Herron, Field Artillery, from October 
1, 1934, vice Brig. Gen. James H. Reeves, to be retired from 
active service September 30, 1934. 

Col. Percy Poe Bishop, Coast Artillery Corps, from Decem- 
ber 1, 1934, vice Brig. Gen. William M. Cruikshank, to be 
retired from active service November 30, 1934. 

TO BE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, WITH THE RANK OF MAJOR 
GENERAL, FOR A PERIOD OF 4 YEARS FROM DATE OF ACCEPTANCE, 
WITH RANK FROM FEBRUARY 3, 1934 
Col. Louis Hermann Bash, Quartermaster Corps, vice Maj. 

Gen. John L. DeWitt, Quartermaster General, whose term of 

office expired February 2, 1934. ù 

TO BE ASSISTANT TO THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, WITH THE 
RANK OF BRIGADIER GENERAL, FOR A PERIOD OF 4 YEARS FROM 
DATE OF ACCEPTANCE, WITH RANK FROM MARCH 1, 1934 
Col. William Richie Gibson, Quartermaster Corps, from 

March 1, 1934, vice Brig. Gen. Henry C. Whitehead, Assistant 

to the Quartermaster General, retired from active service 

February 28, 1934, 

TO BE CHIEF OF FIELD ARTILLERY, WITH THE RANK OF MAJOR 
GENERAL, FOR A PERIOD OF 4 YEARS FROM DATE OF ACCEPTANCE, 
WITH RANK FROM MARCH 10, 1934 
Col. Upton Birnie, Jr., Field Artillery, vice Maj. Gen. Harry 

G. Bishop, Chief of Field Artillery, whose term of office ex- 

pired March 9, 1934, 


TO BE CHIEF OF COAST ARTILLERY, WITH THE RANK OF MAJOR 
GENERAL, FOR A PERIOD OF 4 YEARS FROM DATE OF ACCEPTANCE, 
WITH RANK FROM MARCH 22, 1934 
Col. William Frederick Hase, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 

Maj. Gen. John W. Gulick, Chief of Coast Artillery, whose 

term of office expires March 21, 1934. 


TO BE CHIEF OF CAVALRY, WITH THE RANK OF MAJOR GENERAL, 
FOR A PERIOD OF 4 YEARS FROM DATE OF ACCEPTANCE, WITH 
RANK FROM MARCH 22, 1934 
Col. Leon Benjamin Kromer, Cavalry, vice Maj. Gen. Guy 

V. Henry, Chief of Cavalry, whose term of office expires 

March 21, 1934. 


TO BE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, WITH THE RANK OF MAJOR GENERAL, 
FOR A PERIOD OF 4 YEARS FROM DATE OF ACCEPTANCE, WITH 
RANK FROM JUNE 3, 1934 
Brig. Gen. William Harvey Tschappat, Assistant to the 

Chief of Ordnance, vice Maj. Gen. Samuel Hof, Chief of 

Ordnance, whose term of office expires June 2, 1934. s 

TO BE ASSISTANTS TO THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, WITH THE RANK 
OF BRIGADIER GENERAL, FOR A PERIOD OF 4 YEARS FROM DATE OF 
ACCEPTANCE 
Col. Herman Walter Schull, Ordnance Department, vice 

Brig. Gen. William H. Tschappat, Assistant to the Chief of 

Ordnance, nominated for appointment as Chief of Ordnance. 
Col. Edward Marsh Shinkle, Ordnance Department, from 

September 1, 1934, vice Brig. Gen. Edwin D. Bricker, As- 

sistant to the Chief of Ordnance, whose term of office expires 

August 31, 1934. 

TO BE ASSISTANTS TO THE CHIEF OF THE AIR CORPS, WITH THE 
RANK OF BRIGADIER GENERAL, FOR A PERIOD OF 4 YEARS FROM 
DATE OF ACCEPTANCE 
Lt. Col. Jacob Earl Fickel, Air Corps, from July 1, 1934, 

vice Brig. Gen. Charles H. Danforth, Assistant to the Chief 

of the Air Corps, whose term of office expires June 30, 1934, 
Lt. Col. James Eugene Chaney, Air Corps, from July 17, 

1934, vice Brig. Gen. Henry C. Pratt, Assistant to the Chief 

of the Air Corps, whose term of office expires July 16, 1934. 
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TO BE REAPPOINTED ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, WITH 
THE RANK OF BRIGADIER GENERAL, FOR A PERIOD OF 4 YEARS 
FROM DATE OF ACCEPTANCE, WITH RANK FROM JUNE 27, 1930 

- Brig. Gen. George Bigelow Pillsbury, Assistant to the 

Chief of Engineers, whose term of office expires June 26, 

1934. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 


Rear Admiral Claude C. Bloch to be Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, from the 
Ist day of June 1934, for a term of 4 years. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 
manders in the Navy from the 1st day of March 1934: 

Elroy L. Vanderkloot. 

Wilbur J. Ruble. 

John R. Palmer, 

Lt. Stephen K. Hall to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 30th day of June 1933. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) William V. Deutermann to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 1st day of November 1933. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) George M. Brydon, Jr., to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the Ist day of January 1934. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior 
grade) in the Navy from the 5th day of June 1933: 

Francis E. Bardwell. 

Raymond N. Sharp. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, MARCH 13, 1934 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D.D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, our Lord, as destinies hang on our labors, bless 
us with the spirit that leads us to the shadow of the Most 
High. With Thy guidance we would put on a cheerful 
courage. Herein is the victory that overcomes the world, 
the grace that resists every evil influence and turns to ad- 
vantage every vicissitude of life. Look into all hearts and 
bring peace and give succor to everyone according to his 
need. O Spirit of God, create an illuminating inspiration 
upon all minds and keep us turned toward the invisible 
realm of our Heavenly Father’s kingdom. Do Thou fill all 
minds with glowing conceptions of Thy truth and wisdom. 
Be unto us always a God of patience, of abundance, of 
forbearance, of forgiveness, and a God of love. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 3025. An act to amend section 12B of the Federal Re- 
serve Act so as to extend for 1 year the temporary plan for 
deposit insurance, and for other purposes, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed the House that on 
the following date the President approved and signed a bill 
and joint resolution of the House of the following titles: 

On March 10, 1934: 

H.R. 93. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
to the Plattsburgh National Bank & Trust Co. a tract of 
land comprising part of the Plattsburgh Barracks Military 
Reservation, N.Y.; and 

H.J.Res. 290. Joint resolution to provide an appropriation 
to carry into effect the act entitled “An act to provide for 
loans to farmers for crop production and harvesting during 
Soe zean 1934, and for other purposes”, approved February 
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LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1935 


Mr. LUDLOW, from the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported the bill (H.R. 8617) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1935, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 962), 
which was read a first and second time and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. SINCLAIR reserved all points of order. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1935 


Mr. WOODRUM, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
reported the bill H.R. 6663, making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, and for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments, which, together with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, this report is very short, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the report may be read 
for the information of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Report No. 963 

The committee to whom was referred the bill H.R. 6663, 
appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1935, and for other purposes, together with 
the amendments of the Senate thereto, reports the bill and the 
Senate amendments to the House with the recommendation that 
all of such Senate amendments be disagreed to and that the 
conference requested by the Senate be granted. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 5 minutes preparatory to submit- 
ting a unanimous-consent request in reference to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, the independent offices 
appropriation bill, as we all know, is having some consid- 
erable difficulties at the present moment. These difficulties, 
legislatively speaking, have arisen because of a number of 
amendments inserted in this bill in the other legislative 
branch, amendments not only adding something over $300,- 
000,000 to the amount already appropriated, but carrying 
with them sweeping fundamental changes in a number of 
respects. 

The bill has come back to the House and has been sent 
to the Appropriations Committee. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee has brought it back to the House asking that it go 
to conference. Most highly controversial legislative pro- 
posals are finally adjusted, not by what I think ought to 
be done, or what you think ought to be done, or what the 
other legislative body thinks ought to be done, or even what 
the Chief Executive thinks ought to be done, but by what 
all of us think after we have gotten together around the 
table in a spirit of conciliation and tried to adjust our 
differences. 

The Appropriations Committee very earnestly hope that 
the House will permit its report to be adopted and that this 
highly controversial bill will go to conference in order that 
your representatives may have an honest, fair opportunity 
to compose the differences between the two bodies and the 
Chief Executive. There were 23 amendments added to the 
bill in the Senate. Only two of them I believe are of such 
controversial nature that we need to mention them for 
the purpose of what I am saying to you. One is amend- 
ment no. 14 dealing with restoration of pay of Federal em- 
ployees, and the other is amendment no. 22, which comprises 
some 13 separate sections, dealing with increases for Span- 
ish-American War veterans, World War veterans, and other 
matters with reference to veterans. 

Referring to amendment no. 14, dealing with restoration 
of salaries, I think there will be no serious difficulty either 
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in the House or in committee or in conference in arriving 
at some solution of this part of the problem; but when we 
come to amendment no. 22, carrying increases for Spanish 
War veterans and World War veterans, of course, we get 
into most serious difficulties. May I say that I believe it 
to be the wish of an overwhelming majority of this House 
that there should be some proper, equitable, and just read- 
justment of the benefits for Spanish War veterans. I share 
in that opinion. I believe it to be the wish of a vast ma- 
jority of this House that there should be some further 
liberalization with reference to World War veterans, espe- 
cially the presumptive cases and more especially the tuber- 
cular and the neuropsychiatric or mental cases. I also share 
in that desire. 

If we are sincerely and honestly desirous of obtaining 
some concessions in these respects, then in my deliberate 
judgment there is only one earthly way this can be accom- 
plished, and that is to give us an opportunity to compose 
these differences in conference. If we will be content to go 
back to our constituents, those of us who have promised to 
try to do something for the Spanish-American War vet- 
erans and the World War veterans and the employees, and 
present them with a copy of a very eloquent speech which 
we have made, all well and good; but if we want to carry 
back more tangible results, even if they are not as complete 
and as sweeping as we should like to have them, then we 
must approach the matter in a spirit of conciliation and 
with a willingness to make reasonable concessions. I think 
there is every reason to believe that the President of the 
United States is willing to meet the legislative branch of the 
Government in a spirit of conciliation and that he is willing 
to compose the differences, provided he is not called upon 
to sacrifice fundamental principles or throw overboard his 
economy program. 

I direct your attention to the fact that since the passage 
of the Economy Act somewhat over $150,000,000 of benefits 
taken from veterans of both the Spanish-American War and 
the World War have been reinstated and given back to them 
by a revision and liberalization of Executive orders. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SNELL and Mr. RICH asked unanimous consent that 
Mr. Wooprum’s time be extended 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I am not so optimistic as to hope that 
the conferees of this House can bring back a bill that will 
suit everybody or, perhaps, that in all respects will suit any- 
body, but I am optimistic enough to hope that if this House 
is willing to allow its conferees to go to the representatives 
of the other body in a fair spirit and sit down and try to 
work out these problems, we may be able to bring you back 
a bill that will meet the occasion and get the legislation 
passed. 

So, Mr. Speaker, with this hope and for this purpose, and 
in order that you may give us a chance to work out these 
problems, remembering, of course, that whatever the con- 
ferees may do, you will have, finally, an opportunity to pass 
upon it by turning it down or accepting it, I want to prefer, 
sir, a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question be- 
fore submitting his unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. SNELL. I want to see if I am correct in my under- 
standing of the situation. As I understand the situation 
that is before us at the present time, there is no real dif- 
ference in principle between the amendments offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] and the position 
taken by the House. The only difference that remains at 
the present time is the difference in amount between what 
Senator Byrnes agreed to accept and what was carried in 
the Steiwer and McCarran amendments. 

Mr. WOODRUM. No; I do not think that is exactly cor- 
rect. The so-called “ Byrnes amendment”, affecting World 
War veterans, as offered in the Senate, restored all of the 
presumptive cases on a 75-percent basis pending a final de- 
termination of their appeal, and in debate, it seems the Sen- 
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ator from South Carolina committed the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to a re-review of all the cases that have already 
been passed upon, and I may say to the gentleman that I 
believe there would be some hope that in conference, cer- 
tainly, something approximating that with respect to pre- 
sumptive cases might be obtained for World War veterans. 

Mr. SNELL. How much is actually at stake between the 
75 percent that Senator Byrnes is willing to stand for and 
the 90 percent called for in the Steiwer amendment? Is 
not that about $4,000,000? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Is the gentleman referring to World 
War or Spanish War veterans? 

Mr. SNELL. I had in mind World War veterans. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The World War veteran amendment, 
as presented by Senator Byrnes, restoring the presumptive 
cases to a 75-percent basis, would cost about $10,000,000 a 
year. The Steiwer amendment, which restored them to 
their former rating, would cost about $14,000,000 a year; 
but the Steiwer amendment restores them permanently, 
wines the Byrnes amendment restores them pending a final 
review. 

Mr. SNELL. But the difference is only $4,000,000? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The Spanish War amendment, as pre- 
sented by Senator Srerwer, restored all the Spanish War 
cases on the rolls March 19, 1933, the date of the Economy 
Act, to 90 percent of their then rate, and for the Spanish 
War veterans and their dependents, this would cost about 
$69,000,000, as I recall, while the Byrnes amendment, re- 
storing them to 75 percent would cost about $50,700,000, as 
I recall the figures. 

Mr. SNELL. There is no very great difference in the dis- 
agreement as to these two items. 

Mr. WOODRUM. There is no very great amount in dis- 
agreement between the two items, but complete frankness, 
which is what I want 

Mr. SNELL. That is what I think the House ought to 
have. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I do not want the House to grant my 
unanimous-consent request under any misapprehension. It 
appears by inspecting the record that the administration 
has never consented to the Byrnes Spanish-American War 
amendment. So, while it was presented by the Senator in 
charge of the bill in the Senate, it has not, so far, according 
to the records, been accepted in principle by the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, I was taking it for granted that 
the amendments presented by Senator Byrnes were accept- 
able to the administration. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I think most of us did that; but if the 
gentleman will examine the Recorp, he will see that the 
Senator especially disclaimed any purpose to bind anybody. 

Mr. SNELL. But acting under the presumption that 
these amendments are acceptable to the administration, as 
I understand the situation, there is not to exceed around 
$115,000,000 in dispute. 

Mr. WOODRUM. There is not that much—not over 
$60,000,000. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Virginia may proceed for 3 additional 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman says not to exceed $60,000,- 
000? 

Mr. WOODRUM. May I ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] as to that amount? 

Mr. TABER. It is about $60,000,000 on the veterans’ 
amendments. 

Mr. SNELL. I meant the veterans’ amendments and the 
pay-cut amendment would bring the amount to $115,000,000. 

Mr. TABER. I think you might say $125,000,000, because 
I think the amount is $65,000,000 for the pay-cut amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SNELL. Would the gentleman from Virginia be will- 
ing to allow the House to express itself on the pay cut if 
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the whole proposition of veterans’ legislation were sent to 
conference? The pay proposition is separate and not mixed 
up with any legislation. Would the gentleman be willing 
to allow us to express ourselves on the pay cut? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I will say to the gentleman that the 
gentleman from Virginia is willing to have the House do 
anything it wants to do, but it seems, unfortunately, in this 
appropriation bill we have a lot of legislative provisions. 

Mr. SNELL. Some of the various legislative provisions 
I agree should go to conference and be acted upon in con- 
ference. 

Mr. WOODRUM. My hope is that the House will give 
the conferees a chance to work out something that is ac- 
ceptable to the House. If we do not, the House may turn 
down the conference report. 

Mr. SNELL. We know that when you bring in a confer- 
ence report, there will be no chance for the House to express 
itself on any particular item. The only thing a Member can 
do is to vote against the conference report or in favor of it. 
The Members of the House will not have an opportunity to 
express themselves on any item if we let the unanimous 
consent go through. If the gentleman will modify it and 
give us a vote on some of these separate propositions, it may 
be more satisfactory to some of us. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is always very frank with 
the House. There are Members of the House who would like 
to express themselves, not only on the amendments to the 
veterans’ legislation, but on the restoration of the 15-percent 
salary cut without political and demagogic attachments. 
I am prepared to vote for an immedate restoration of the 
entire 15 percent [applause], and I should like my people to 
know that. 

I do not know what unanimous-consent request the gen- 
tieman is about to prefer, but I hope that he will find it con- 
sistent to make his request so that the House at least may 
express itself on the 15-percent salary restoration, and on 
such other items in the bill as are distinctly controversial. 
Can the gentleman consistently do that? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I will say that I do not think that that 
will get us anywhere. The gentleman from Illinois has put 
himself fairly and squarely and vehemently in favor of the 
restoration of the pay cut. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I have not yet expressed myself, but in 
the words of Gen. Hugh Johnson, who said the other day, 
“You ain't heard nothin’ yet.“ ([Laughter.] 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I want to suggest that it is of extreme 
importance that we get some agreement on this independent 
offices appropriation bill. I call attention to the fact that 
the legislative situation is this: If this bill is not carried 
through, if it does not become a law, automatically the econ- 
omy provisions with relation to employees and with reference 
to Members of Congress die as of July 1, but the economy 
provisions with reference to veterans go on, unless this bill 
goes through with some modification. To my mind, it is 
very important that we reach an agreement on this subject. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Am I at liberty to assume that the 
gentleman is agreeable to the unanimous-consent request 
which I will make? 

Mr. TABER. I think the House ought to be assured before 
any unanimous consent goes through that the conferees will 
not bring back a report that does not do something for the 
Spanish War veterans and does not do something for the 
presumptive cases. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be given 5 minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. There is not a man in the House 
that I have more respect for than I do for the gentleman from 
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Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]. I realize the tremendous job he 
has on hand in handling this bill. But I have not forgotten 
that when this question came before the House during 
the consideration of the independent offices appropriation 
bill, we did not have an opportunity to express ourselves 
on veterans’ compensation and the restoration of the 15- 
percent salary cut for Government employees. The rigid 
gag rule prohibited us from considering these two im- 
portant questions. I believe we should have an opportunity 
now to express ourselves, and I for one do not feel as if I 
can agree to unanimous consent to send the bill to con- 
ference unless we have the assurance that the House will 
have an opportunity to vote on compensation and pensions 
for World War and Spanish-American War veterans. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. Am I correct in the assumption that if an 
objection is interposed at this time, the only consequence 
will be a delay of 1 day, until tomorrow, at which time a 
special rule will be brought in to seek to achieve practi- 
cally the same purpose? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. KVALE. And would not a vote upon that rule then 
indicate the general desire of the House as to these things 
that are being submitted? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I can only say to the gentleman that 
it is the purpose of the Appropriations Committee to ask 
for a rule to send the bill to conference. Whether the 
Rules Committee will grant that rule, and whether the 
House will pass the rule, I cannot say. The gentleman is 
familiar with the situation, and he knows as much about 
it as I do. 

Mr. KVALE. In view of the fact that we know that the 
members of the committee of conference as appointed by 
the Speaker, which will reenter negotiations with the con- 
ference committee from another body, will be substantially 
the same, and in view of the fact that an objection will 
mean a delay of only 1 day, and for reasons I have previ- 
ously stated, I am constrained to take the responsibility of 
objecting. I regret to do it, but I feel that I should do so. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I have not yet preferred the unani- 
mous-consent request. I shall do so now. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union from further con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6663 and the Senate amend- 
ments thereto; that the House disagree to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the conference asked by the Sen- 
ate; that the Speaker shall immediately appoint conferees 
without intervening motion; and that the conferees on the 
part of the House be authorized to agree to any Senate 
amendment, notwithstanding the provisions of clause 2, 
rule XX. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unan- 
imous consent to discharge the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union from the further con- 
Sideration of the bill H.R. 6663 and the Senate amend- 
ments thereto; that the House disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked by the Senate; 
that the Speaker shall immediately appoint conferees with- 
out intervening motion; and that the conferees on the part 
of the House be authorized to agree to any Senate amend- 
ment, notwithstanding the provisions of clause 2, rule XX. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

EVENING SESSION FOR CONSIDERATION OF PRIVATE CALENDAR 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 2 minutes on a noncontroversial 


subject. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object; 
and in connection with this I call the attention of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader to the fact that, in reply to my 
protest on the 2d of March to sending the Independent Of- 
fices bill to the Appropriations Committee, he assured us 
that the Appropriations Committee—— 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. MOTT. Reserving the right to object, and I shall 
object unless I be allowed to finish my statement—— 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

Mr. BYRNS. The matter I want to talk about is purely 
noncontroversial, of interest to the gentleman as well as 
to every other Member of the House. 

Mr. MOTT. I just want to call the attention of the 
majority leader to the assurance that he gave us at that 
time. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I ask—— 

Mr. O' CON NOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I have asked this time simply 
to explain to the House that a number of Members on both 
sides of the Chamber have talked to me with reference to 
the Private Calendar. They are very anxious that some 
time shall be given to its consideration. I have told them 
that I would ask the House, and, of course, it is up to the 
House, for unanimous consent to take up the Private Calen- 
dar next Thursday evening, beginning at 7:30 o'clock, to 
consider bills on the Private Calendar unobjected to, and I 
make that request. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Can the gentleman explain what the pro- 
gram will be for the balance of the week? Perhaps we can 
get in some day and avoid the evening session, though I 
shall not object to it. 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not see any chance of that this week. 
We have the cotton production bill now under considera- 
tion, and the legislative appropriation bill has just been 
presented to the House. The gentleman understands that 
it is important that those bills be disposed of, and it was 
simply in the interest of disposing of some of the bills on the 
Private Calendar that I have submitted this request. 

Mr. TRUAX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I agree with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS] 
that there are many pieces of legislation pending that are 
much more important than anyone’s private bill. Hence I 
am constrained to object to a night session this week for 
the consideration of private bills. 

Mr. KELLER. May I ask the gentleman why? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that on Thursday next it shall be in 
order to move to recess until 7:30 o’clock p.m., and that at 
7:30 o’clock p.m. it shall be in order to consider bills on the 
Private Calendar, unobjected to, beginning with the star 
bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

COTTON CONTROL ACT 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
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of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8402) to place the cotton industry on a sound commercial 
basis, to prevent unfair competition and practices in put- 
ting cotton into the channels of interstate and foreign com- 
merce, to provide funds for paying additional benefits under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 8402, the Cotton Control 
Act, with Mr. HILL of Alabama in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a far-reaching bill. I can think of 
many objections to its passage. One can always think of 
numerous objections to any new step that may be under- 
taken. But after all of those objections are made and con- 
sidered, after you place the light of your reason and the 
logic of your analysis upon them and consider all of them, 
the cold, pulseless fact remains that the bill is necessary, 
or some such step is necessary. That much, in the light of 
circumstances, stands out in the clear. 

Some method must be found to handle the tremendous 
carry-over of American cotton that is overhanging the 
market. A little study of the history of the carry-over 
shows its vital relation to price. 

In 1925 the carry-over was 1,439,400 bales; the price was 
22 cents per pound. 

In 1926 the carry-over was 1,503,800 bales; the price was 
19 cents per pound. 

In 1927 the carry-over was 3,400,000 bales; the price was 
12% cents per pound. 

In 1929 the carry-over was 2,400,000 bales; the price was 
18 cents per pound. 

In 1931 the carry-over was 4,300,000 bales; the price was 
9½ cents per pound. 

In 1932 the carry-over was 6,200,000 bales; the price was 
510 cents per pound. 

In 1933 the carry-over was 9,500,000 bales; the price was 
6 ½ cents per pound. 

In the above instances the carry-over is listed as at the 
beginning of the season. The carry-over at the beginning 
of the present season is very large. If, through the medium 
of this bill, the carry-over at the start of the new season 
can be reduced to a normal one of about 4,000,000 or 
5,000,000 bales, it will be of very great help, regardless of 
whether the operation of the law is then continued. 

We are face to face with a state of facts. It is not suf- 
ficient for a man to make a general speech in objection. 
General statements must always yield to a specific state of 
facts. It is essential that the one who objects should offer 
a remedy, otherwise his objections are captious. Has any- 
one something better than the measure that is offered? I 
tried to think of something. This character of step runs 
contrary to the whole stream of my political philosophy. 
But in looking down the long years of the past and viewing 
its failures and then laying these alongside the cheer that 
has come from the new program, I realize that its benefits 
must be preserved. 

Anyone who has lived in the South and who will look 
back over the long trail of those who have engaged in the 
production of cotton, must realize that it is necessary for 
them to have a program. This is not a matter that is being 
saddled onto them. The question was submitted to them, 
and 95 percent of them, wanting to go along with the pro- 
gram, wanting to make the voluntary program a success, 
were met with the fact that there were 5 percent of chisel- 
ers—of racketeers in the business—who were unwilling to 
play the game. That has been the result for years. You 
Members from the South have known of cotton meetings for 
years, when the farmers would gather in their local com- 
munities and say, Let us get a method of voluntary reduc- 
tion in cotton production so that we may have a proper 
price.” There are always a few fellows who go back home 
and say, “ Now is the time for me to plant to the limit.” 
With blanched faces and despair in their hearts the farmers 
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have faced the proposition of picking cotton in the blazing 
sun, even the women going out and picking cotton, in order 
to barely eke out an existence. 

Does anyone want this condition perpetuated? 

I listened with interest to the keynote speech of the self- 
starting candidate for President, the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. And, by the way, 
if the country is ever foolish enough to go back to the con- 
trol of his party, I do not know of a better man they could 
have for the position. The gentleman made some state- 
ments in the way of a discussion of general principles that 
were very interesting, most of them sound, and if the time 
ever comes when those principles are applicable to the sub- 
ject before you for discussion, I commend them to your 
favorable consideration; but whenever those principles 
touched the question we have before us today, he showed 
that, while he may know a lot about a great many things, 
and he does, he knew very little about the subject he was 
undertaking to discuss. 

I just want to read one or two statements. He said: 

I saw the contracts in my part of the country. Many of my 
neighbors brought them to me. They asked me what I was ee 
to do, as a wheat producer. I told them I could not do an 
because there is a law upon the statute books which prohibits a 
Member of Congress entering into a contract with the Government, 
so that let me out. 

And with a satisfied smile on his face he gave utterance 
to that expression. He did not want to go along with the 
program; and it is just such men as that we are trying to 
reach in this program, the men who will not go along, the 
men who will not deal fairly with their neighbors, the men 
who will not join with those who are producing and go 
along with them and say, Let us have a program in the 
benefit of all, instead of a dog-eat-dog match.” 

I may add that the law has been amended so that the 
gentleman has full liberty to join with the voluntary wheat- 
reduction program. It would be interesting to know whether 
he is doing so. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I prefer to make a connected statement; 
but, if the gentleman really wants to ask me a question on 
this subject, I will yield. 

The gentleman from New York had much to say about 
liberty. I always listen to him with interest, because I do 
recognize his ability and his polish; and when he makes a 
statement, whether it is in the form of a polished essay 
or a well-prepared speech, it is always interesting. He 
discussed liberty, the finest word in the language of man, 
a word that means more, perhaps, to Americans than any 
other word, a word we all love, and, therefore, a word that 
Should be used carefully and accurately. He talked as 
though the proposed measure would take away all the lib- 
erties of men who are engaged in the cotton business. 
Exactly the contrary is true. We are undertaking to adjust 
it to the welfare of all. That is the very essence of organ- 
ized government. The direct question was submitted to the 
farmers in an open letter by the Department of Agriculture, 
and I want that letter printed in my speech at this point. 

LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Dear Str: Many cotton producers and others in the Cotton Belt 
have proposed that amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act be enacted to compel the cooperation in cotton-reduction pro- 
grams of every producer who is eligible to participate. These pro- 
posals have been caused in large part by the tendency of some non- 
cooperators to maintain or even expand their cotton production at 
the same time that reductions are being made by cooperators who 
act for the best interests of the majority. 

The Cotton Section of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion has complete confidence in the willingness of a majority of 
cotton producers to cooperate with the Administration and with 
each other in adjusting the production of cotton to a profitable 
market demand. The Cotton Section desires to know, however, 
how representative cotton producers feel as to the desirability of 
enacting additional legislation to compel every eligible cotton pro- 
ducer to cooperate in reduction plans sponsored by the Adminis- 
tration and approval by a majority of cotton producers. In order 
to obtain the opinion of cotton producers such 
legislation, you are being asked to supply us with the information 
requested on the reverse side of this sheet. 

Please keep in mind that this questionnaire has no bearing 
whatever on the present cotton-reduction campaign now being 
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conducted by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Rental 
and parity payments and the other benefits provided under the 
terms of the 1934 and 1935 cotton acreage-reduction contracts will 
be paid to cooperators regardless of whether such additional legis- 
lation is enacted or not. 

We should appreciate is very much if you will answer the ques- 
tions asked and return this questionnaire at your earliest possible 
convenience. If by mistake you receive two questionnaires, kindly 
turn one over to a neighboring cotton producer and ask him to 
send us his answers to the questions. The enclosed envelop, which 
requires no postage, may be used. 

Remember that the Government itself is not proposing compul- 
sion. If the Department of Agriculture is to advocate legislation 
providing for compulsion, it will be because the answers to this 
questionnaire disclose the unmistakable sentiment of the South, 

Thanking you for your cooperation, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
H. A. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. Do you favor a plan of compulsory control of cotton produc- 
tion to compel all producers to cooperate in cotton-adjustment 
programs? (Answer “yes” or no.“) 

2. Approximately what percentage of the cotton farmers in your 
community are in favor of compulsory control and would co- 
operate in its enforcement? percent. 

3. If your answer to question 1 is yes, which one of the fol- 
lowing plans or control do you consider preferable? (Answer by 
marking X after the plan you prefer.) 

(a) Impose a tax that would apply to all cotton to be ginned 
or sold but which in practice would operate to exempt the aver- 

age production on the acreage permitted to be planted by those 
pet cooperate voluntarily in adjustment programs. .) 

(b) Assign to each cotton producer a definite number of bales 
that he may gin or sell during any given season, and prohibit the 
ginning or selling of more than that amount. .) 

(c) Require that when a majority of cotton producers have ap- 
proved an acreage-reduction program, all cotton producers would 
be compelled to accept the program and make the necessary re- 
duction in cotton acreage, even to the extent of licensing each 
farm. 80 

The answers to the above letter show that 95 percent of 
those engaged in cotton production favor some method of 
inducing those on the outside to work in harmony with the 
movement. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. JONES. I ask you if it is liberty, and what kind of 
liberty it is if the 5 percent are able to dictate to the 
other 95 percent? 

Was not that just the kind of liberty that Al Capone 
wanted? Was not that the kind of liberty that for a time 
he exercised? Why, liberty is not worth much unless it is 
ordered liberty. I have a right to swing my hands around 
as I please in any direction, but when I swing my hand in 
such a way that I hit this man's nose, my liberties end where 
his rights begin. Order was Heaven’s first law. In other 
words, a liberty that is not organized is a savage liberty. 
Do you want the liberty of the racketeer? Do you want to 
destroy all organization and order that some international 
bankers may have the liberty of imposing on the faith and 
trust of a people? Do you want a concern that has a nat- 
ural monopoly to have the liberty of charging any price it 
wants, because you would be destroying liberty if you under- 
took to regulate the subject of the monopoly? 

It seems to me that the proposition is absurd when you 
undertake to apply it to a practical proposition. 

The gentleman tries to draw an analogy between the 
eighteenth amendment and the principle of this bill. For 
years I have listened to speeches on that subject, but I have 
never made one in the House. The burden, the tenor, and 
the hue of their cry, however, has been that the main reason 
that act was not as successful as some had hoped it might 
be was because the majority in certain communities were 
not for it and that a law the people were not for could not 
be enforced in a satisfactory manner. When, however, 95 
percent of a people—at least a great majority—want some 
form of compulsory control, and so state through their rep- 
resentatives, it seems to me that is not taking anything 
away from them; that is giving them local control, the very 
essence of American government. 

I notice the distinguished gentleman from New York dis- 
cussed the slaughter of pigs. He shed tears over the slaugh- 
ter of these pigs, these innocent pigs. He cried until his 
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boots were filled, emptied them and filled them again, almost 
boo-hooed over the slaughter of the innocent pigs. 

Mr. DOXEY. May I interrupt the gentleman to ask who 
was the gentleman to whom he refers? 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman from New York who spoke 
on the subject on Saturday [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

The gentleman had forgotten the fact that in the dairies 
of New York—I have visited some of the best dairies up 
there, and they have some wonderful ones—every dairyman 
slaughters the male calf when he is 2 or 3 days old because 
he is not worth his feed unless the dairyman wants to keep 
him for reproduction purposes. It is a matter of having a 
proper handling of the property, that is all. I do not justify 
the particular pig program. It probably would not have 
been my choice on that particular phase. It is a very diffi- 
cult program to handle. I think it would have been amazing 
had it been handled without any mistakes; but on the basis 
on which it is criticized, the criticism is full of flaws. 7 

Just to show you how far from the truth a man may get 
when he is not familiar with the facts, I want to read you 
some facts and figures. He said the ‘program was wholly 
worthless, that prices went down after they started that pro- 
gram. I am discussing his statements as I go along for the 
reason that it seems to fit into the program as it develops, and 
he seems to be the big gun who has been put up to demolish 
the hopes of the South. On last December a year ago when 
this program was first started, hogs were at the lowest price 
they had been in 54 years. They were $3.04 per hundred. 
At the time the program was put into effect, due to the fact 
that it was apparent that it was going to be put into effect, 
hogs had increased somewhat in price. 

The Secretary of Agriculture said at that time that the 
pigs that were being slaughtered would not normally go on 
the market until about March of this year, and that the 
sows which were slaughtered would not produce litters 
that would go onto the market until this fall and that, 
therefore, it would take a long period for the program to 
show its effects At the time the pigs would have gone on 
the market in March, the price of hogs had gone up $1 
per hundred over what they were a little more than a year 
ago. If you look at the price of cattle in December, a year 
ago, it was higher than it reached again until just a day 
or two ago when the prospect of a measure on cattle caused 
the price to go up, apparently. Until that time the price of 
cattle had gone down; and the price of hogs had gone up. 
So, the basis of his argument is altogether wrong on that 
feature of the proposition. 

He speaks of this as the slaughter of innocent pigs. Well, 
if you are going to start in on a basis of sympathy for ani- 
mals I wonder how he feels toward the baby beef, a piece 
of which he may have eaten the day before, the poor little 
innocent bawling calf which was killed in order that his 
hunger might be satisfied. 

According to his philosophy it is all right for a boy or 
girl in the South with patched clothes to go hungry and to 
work in the blazing sun, picking cotton, because some chis- 
eler is not willing to do his part, if only we can save the in- 
nocent pigs. What a strange and cruel philosophy! 

I do not know whether this proposition will work or not; 
nobody knows. We have safeguarded it in every possible 
way. The President may call it off any minute. It is only 
a 2-year program. If it fails it will affect only the South 
which has asked for it. Somebody must bear the burden 
of every progressive step that is taken. Why should you 
gentlemen object to the South trying this and seeing 
whether it will work? If it does not work it will be dis- 
carded without hurting you. If it works, then you can try 
it if you want to. 

The corn-hog program is just getting started. This pro- 
gram cannot work out in a moment. 

I hear the criticism every once in a while about the slow- 
ness of recovery. It is pretty hard to expect the present 
occupant of the White House, notwithstanding his ability, 
to sweep all the trash out of the White House that has 
accumulated there in 12 long years. It takes a little time 
to work out these programs. 
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Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KVALE. I noticed an article in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch to the effect that the reduction program in the 
cotton States was bearing down most heavily on the share 
croppers, who found their condition worse than in recent 
years. I wonder if the gentleman will give us some informa- 
tion on this matter. 

Mr. JONES. I do not know whether I read the particular 
article to which the gentleman refers, but I did read a similar 
article in a magazine shown me by my friend from Iowa 
(Mr. Gitcurist]. The article is so filled with misstatements, 
misconceptions, and misinterpretations that I do not think 
it deserves an answer. Of course, in many instances the 
tenant in the South has been in hard shape and has had a 
hard time. This is largely because of the fact that the 
South has been a cotton country. Cotton is an export 
commodity, and on account of its nature is essentially so. 
After the Civil War the South was destitute. It had to bend 
its back and grow cotton. The country had a tariff system— 
and I will not go into the merits of that system—in which by 
the very nature of things it could have no part. It has had 
to bear the burden of this tariff system without any corre- 
sponding advantages. 

Whatever sorrows attending the tenant situation in the 
South have grown up under the system for which the oppo- 
nents of this measure are pleading. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman tell the House some- 
thing of the authorship of this bill? I should like to know 
where it originated. 

Mr. JONES. I will endeavor to do that, but I do not think 
it makes very much difference. The real question is not 
its authorship, but its merits. I hope the gentleman will 
not divert me from the substance to the shadow. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 19 additional 
minutes. 

May I say to the gentleman that, notwithstanding those 
articles, more than half of the plow-up money of last sum- 
mer went to the tenants, according to the records of the 
Department of Agriculture, and it went to them in just the 
same division that their contracts called for. The tenant 
got an advantage because he did not have to pick the cotton. 
He did not have to do anything beyond the plow-up stage. 
If you had gone through the South, as I have in many parts 
of the South, and had seen the traces of despair and evi- 
dences of hunger and want that existed throughout the 
years, especially during the depression, and then had gone 
down there after this program went through and had seen 
their lighted faces and their fine expressions and the trade 
going on, tenants coming in there that had not bought any- 
thing for 2 or 3 years, buying the children dresses, some- 
thing to eat, and maybe a little candy, you would say that 
those gentlemen who criticize the program went down there 
for propaganda purposes. 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman advise us as to the 
truth of the statement that the families who have that 
employment and who are in these more fortunate circum- 
stances are sharply reduced in number? In other words, 
there is an increased number of families who cannot find a 
plot of ground upon which to operate. 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the gentleman that that is an 
error. There are a few chiselers who will not play the 
game. Most of the landlords have been fair. Both they 
and their tenants are making more money with less cotton 
and making more with less work following the program. 
I realize the tenant problem is a serious one in many parts 
of the South. I wish it were not so. But that condition 
has grown up under the old system. Why not change it a 
little? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I am in sympathy with the argu- 
ment and the measure the gentleman is discussing. My 
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question definitely is this: In my district we have similar 
conditions to those existing in the South, except that our 
commodity is tobacco, whereas in the South the commodity 
is cotton. 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman has a question to ask about 
this bill, I wish he would ask it. I do not want to go into 
another phase of the matter. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Would the same provisions that are 
found in this bill apply in connection with the tobacco ques- 
tion, with which I think the gentleman is familiar? 

Mr. JONES. Maybe so, but I do not think we ought to 
take up more than one subject at a time, and each ought to 
be considered on its merits. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will not the gentleman answer my 
question? 

Mr. JONES. I am coming to that directly. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I hope the gentleman will answer my 
question. 

Mr. JONES. I decline to yield further. May I say to the 
gentleman from Minnesota on the question of tenants that 
they have been taken care of in this year’s contracts. The 
contracts make provision for them, and this does not inter- 
fere with them. This protects the tenant insofar as a law 
can, and we have everywhere in the bill written in a pro- 
tection for the tenant on the share-crop basis. These things 
must be tied to the land, because that is where the legal 
rights are. 

May I further say, for the information of the gentleman 
who is anxious to find out something about the authorship 
of this bill, that the Bankhead brothers first introduced it. 
My attention was first called to it last year by Senator 
BANKHEAD, Who made an effort to get consideration at that 
time. The administration did not seem to favor it last year. 
He introduced it again this year, and it has been thoroughly 
gone over. The committee has added a great many amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MILLARD. The gentleman from Pennsylvania wants 
to know who prepared the bill, not who presented it to the 
Senate and House. 

Mr. JONES. I am stating that, if the gentleman will 
listen. Senator BanxHeap introduced the bill again this 
year. 

It came before the House Committee, and the House Com- 
mittee practically rewrote the bill in many respects. We 
put in about 50 or 60 amendments and changed the bill 
from a permanent to a temporary bill. If the gentleman is 
interested, he may go back and get a copy of the original 
bill and compare it with the one we have before us today. 
He will find the bill has been worked on in collaboration 
with the Bankueap brothers and with various Members of 
the committee who are interested. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I am sorry, I cannot yield further. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am trying to get some information. 

Mr. JONES. Is the gentleman for the bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not know. I want some informa- 
tion that will decide the matter. I want to know the origin 
of the first bill, and my reason, if the gentleman will let me 
state 

Mr. JONES. I do not care about the reason. Sitting 
back there is the man who introduced the first bill, and I 
know he has been working on it a long time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is not a question of the introduction 
of the bill. It is the principle involved in the original legis- 
lation. I should like to know whether it came from Mr. 
Tugwell and Mr. Ezekiel. 

Mr. JONES. I have never discussed the terms of this 
measure with either of those gentlemen. So far as I know 
it is Mr. BAxRKHRAD'S idea. Of course the question of tax- 
ing excess production as a means of control has been long 
discussed. I have heard it for years. There are not many 
new ideas in the world. I think that this has been dis- 
cussed for years, but usually there is an enterprising man 
who has industry enough to take an idea that has been float- 
ing around, capture it, and reduce it to terms. So far as I 
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know, Senator Banxueap has the honor of having done just 
that very thing. 

He introduced a very similar measure at the last session. 
He did not press it at that time and introduced a much more 
elaborate bill at the present session. I would rather he 
would furnish the information, if the gentleman is interested. 
He is sitting in the Chamber, and I know he will be happy 
to tell the gentleman. Personally I do not care whose brain 
child it is, I only want to know whether it is worthy. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I must decline to yield further at this time. 

The plan, generally, I wish to state very briefly, is this. 
We have an allotment plan whereby practically all the 
farmers growing cotton have been allotted their pro rata 
production on an acreage basis. Of course, by the use of 
fertilizer, the purchase of which has been doubled this year, 
they can practically destroy that program from within the 
program. Men have a perfect right, perhaps, to do this, 
and the fact remains they will do it if they are left with 
that privilege. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. I would rather not yield; but if the gentle- 
man has a question, I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman if he does not think that the people who are con- 
tracting to receive the benefits from the Government and 
then increase their use of fertilizer and intensify their 
cultivation in order to stimulate production, are as much 
chiselers as those who decline to take advantage of the plan. 

Mr. JONES. I do not regard them as much so, but I do 
not think they ought to do it. I think, in a sense, they 
might come under a mild form of that term, but the fact 
remains that the contracts do not forbid their doing it, and 
they have not signed an agreement not to do it. I think 
practically all of them are perfectly willing to have the law 
written so they will be required to refrain from that form 
of increase if the other fellow will do the same thing. This 
has been the trouble all along. The men were willing to do 
the proper thing if they could get the other fellow to do it, 
but there has always been somebody who would not go along. 
Naturally, if I am going to use additional fertilizer and you 
are my neighbor, you are also going to want to use additional 
fertilizer. That is the law of life. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that I am in thorough sympathy with his re- 
marks 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman will permit, I would rather 
not yield further. The gentleman can get some time under 
the 5-minute rule. I am sure the gentleman is in thorough 
sympathy with the thought expressed here. 

This allots to the various people producing cotton their 
part. In order to see that they live up, not only to the 
letter of it, but the spirit of it, they have asked almost 
unanimously that we try a method that certainly will pro- 
duce the results, if it is upheld by the courts; in other 
words, that a man be allotted not only on an acreage basis, 
but a baleage basis of cotton; and after he has produced his 
allotment, which he may produce without any tax at all, 
then he shall be taxed as much as 50 percent of the excess 
production. 

This is fair. Everybody who is willing to go along with 
the program gets his part free; and if he exceeds the pro- 
gram, he pays a tax. Now, what could be fairer than this? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

He pays the tax if he produces extra cotton. We safe- 
guard this in many ways. We provide that if nature blesses 
him and he produces more, he may hold it over for a year 
without paying the tax, but subject to the lien, and may 
use his bale tags which have been allotted to him the next 
year and not pay the tax on the bales so used. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the gentleman will permit, a 
great many small farmers in my district have been some- 
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what apprehensive about whether the bill would penalize 
the farmers who heretofore have reduced their acreage. 

Mr. JONES. I may state for the benefit of the gentleman 
that there is a provision in the bill which authorizes that 
to be taken into consideration and that part is covered in 
one of the amendments put on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then the chairman of the com- 
mittee assures the House that this feature of it will be taken 
care of? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; that feature is taken care of in the 
bill, and, I think, very properly so. 

Mr. McPADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JONES. I am sorry I cannot yield. I am taking 
time that I have promised to other people, and I must go on 
now without yielding further. 

Mr. BUSBY. The gentleman does not care to yield at 
this time? 

Mr. JONES. I would rather not. We expect to have some 
discussion under the 5-minute rule, and I will ask my friends 
to wait until that time, because there are some features of 
the bill that a number are interested in that I should like to 
explain. We will discuss the other features as we come to 
them. 

I wanted to have time to discuss the legal phases of the 
bill, but I shall not have time to do anything more than 
refer to them. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. The gentleman is refusing to answer pertinent 
questions in regard to this bill, and I think we should have 
a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bussy in the chair). The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania makes the point of no quorum. 
The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and 
three Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. JONES. I happened to be a member of the com- 
mittee when the first Grain Futures Act was passed. This 
was held unconstitutional because it was using the taxing 
power in a prohibitive sense and for purposes of regulation. 
The Hill v. Wallace case (259 U.S. 44) and the second child- 
labor case (259 U.S. 20) are the cases most frequently cited 
by those who question the legality of the pending bill. 

These two cases are distinguished from the oleomargarine 
case, the McCrea case (in 195 U.S.), in which a 10-cent tax 
on oleomargarine is sustained. The law involved in that 
case levied a 10-cent tax on certain types of oleomargarine. 
This was a higher percentage of the value of oleomargarine 
at the time of the enactment of that law than this is of 
cotton. It was more prohibitive, from the standpoint of 
violation of the taxing power, than is the present case, and 
yet it was sustained on the ground that they would not 
inquire into the motives of the Congress, so long as the 
purposes were lawful. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman weakens his position if he 
says that the two cases are analogous. 

Mr. JONES. The principles are not analogous, but it 
will take too long now to explain it. I think they are 
clearly distinguishable, but I did want to say that even 
taking these particular cases aside and accepting the state- 
ment of the gentleman that the case will apply, still there 
is not a thing in those cases that the bill does not meet the 
terms of. In the light of the recent trend of decisions, 
there is every reason to hope that the terms of this bill 
will be sustained. 

My friends, I am sorry that I have been in such shape 
physically that I could not prepare the data as I want them 
and that I have not been able to present it in a fashion 
that I should like. 

I want to say that every argument leveled against the 
bill so far has been on the basis of property rights. I be- 
lieve in property rights. I think one of the chief glories 
of our Constitution is the fact that you cannot take the 
shirt from the back of a ragged street urchin without either 
securing the lad‘s consent or paying him for the rags. 
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But there is a more important principle than property. 
Property was created for people and not people for prop- 
erty. Between property rights and human rights there is 
little choice. We ought to keep on the side of the human 
rights. 

Property is not progress. Automobiles and radios and 
airplanes are not progress, they are the outward manifesta- 
tion of progress; all true progress is mental and spiritual. 

Back of every lawyer, every doctor, every farmer, every 

merchant isthe man. If you are not a man before you enter 
the professions, you will not be a man afterwards. The man 
makes the profession. The profession does not make the 
men, 
Back of every form of government is the people. There 
can be no great government without a great people. This 
is not the Government we are undertaking to help admin- 
ister here. It is the form, it is the machinery of govern- 
ment. The real government is made up of the people in the 
various communities that make up our country. Let us go 
back to them as our guiding star. 

These people who are growing cotton are interested in 
the passage of this bill which affects their property rights, 
and which they think rises far above the level of their 
property rights and promotes the welfare of their com- 
munity. Are you people who do not grow cotton going to 
deny these people the right to try this experiment in which 
they are so much interested? 

I am willing as one of the committee to meet the propo- 
sition. I should be willing for you to try an experiment on 
some other commodity if you want to do it and let us wait a 
year, if any of you want to try the experiment. 

Mr. COX. Let me ask the gentleman a friendly question. 
While, of course, the principle laid down by the courts 
applies as to taxation, still does not heavy excessive taxation 
imply force 

Mr. JONES. It is not the principle of force. Man does 
not make law, he discovers it. Laws properly grow out of 
the habits of the people. If you undertake to make a law 
which does not grow out of the habits or the customs of the 
people, you cannot enforce it. When a custom is adopted 
by a vast majority of the people, then it should be crystal- 
lized into a law which is easy of enforcement. That is what 
we are undertaking to do. 

It will not touch the man who wants to go along, and he 
will not be protected in any other way. Let us give him this 
opportunity. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I do not rise to defend 

Mr. JONES. Oh, please ask the question. I have prom- 
ised all my time, and I have already used too much myself. 

Mr. MARSHALL. If the gentleman does not want to 
yield, very well. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, I yield to a question. The gentleman 
is a member of the committee. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I wanted to ask a question, but I 
could not do it without one brief statement as to the reason. 

Mr. JONES. Very well, go ahead. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I said I do not rise to defend the 
speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], 
but I do want to ask this question. Does not the gentle- 
man from Texas feel that in the discussion of this bill, 
which has to do with the liberty of the people, the question 
of liberty is one of the outstanding principles that ought 
to be discussed? 

Mr. JONES. I certainly do thing so; but when a man 
assumes that liberty means a license to do as he pleases, 
without regard to his neighbors’ rights, he abuses the term. 
A civilized nation defines the rights of its citizens in order 
to promote real liberty. The very organization of govern- 
ment means that if it means anything. Those who would 
construe it otherwise would adopt a policy that would permit 
the financial wizard liberty to enslave his fellowman, in- 
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dulge in all kinds of abuses, and produce ultimate chaos. 
“© Liberty, how many crimes have been committed in thy 
name! ” 

Let us have an ordered liberty that protects the rights 
of all and assures equal rights to all. Equality and liberty 
should go hand in hand. That is liberty in its finest form. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. I 
sincerely hope that my friends from the cotton States will 
not feel that in opposing this bill I am doing so because of 
any ill feeling for the cotton industry or because I lack any 
interest in the welfare and prosperity of that great part of 
our Nation known as the “ cotton States.” I do not believe 
that this is a bill which concerns the cotton-producing sec- 
tion of this Nation alone. This bill is a part of the Presi- 
dent’s program. The chairman of the Committee received 
a letter directly from the President urging that the Com- 
mittee make a favorable report upon this bill, and the theory 
upon which the bill is predicated, or rather the theory upon 
which we are being urged to enact the bill, is that the vol- 
untary system of crop-production control has broken down. 
If, in the opinion of the President, it has broken down as 
far as cotton is concerned, then I take it that it is the idea 
of the administration it is going to break down as to every 
other commodity upon which it is being tried, because I 
believe it is the general consensus of opinion on the part 
of all those who have studied this matter that the voluntary 
plan will operate on cotton better than on any other major 
agricultural commodity. Therefore this is not a question 
that concerns the cotton-producing section alone, because 
if the principle of this bill is right, then there is every 
reason to think that it will be and should be extended to 
cover every major agricultural commodity and we are going 
to be asked to enact legislation for the compulsory control 
of all agricultural commodities. For that reason I think 
every Member of this House is vitally interested in whether 
or not the bill is going to become a law. 

We passed a measure at the special session last spring 
which gave the Secretary of Agriculture rather extensive 
powers; and, proceeding under the authority that was given 
the Secretary by that act, we have had an agricultural pro- 
gram developed during the past few months which has 
embraced most of the major agricultural commodities, and 
I think that on the whole that program has been a success. 
Representing the greatest wheat-producing district in the 
country, I feel that it has been successful as far as wheat is 
concerned, and I think that most of you gentlemen who 
represent the cotton section will concede that it has been a 
success so far as cotton is concerned. But the difference 
between the plan under which we are operating now—the 
voluntary plan—and this compulsory plan which we are 
asked to substitute in its place is as great as the difference 
between day and night. There is nothing in the plan that 
has been offered so far to the American farmer which com- 
pelled him in any way to go into the program. An effort 
has been made in outlining the program to offer an induce- 
ment to him which would make it worth his while to go into 
the program, and in every major agricultural commodity a 
majority of the producers have found it advisable to enter 
into that program. But if we enact this measure then, as 
to cotton, every producer is forced into a program whether 
he likes it or not. This bill is being offered upon the theory 
that an emergency exists, an emergency in the production 
of cotton in this country; and I submit that going as far as 
this bill does, we certainly are not justified in even consider- 
ing it unless a most extreme emergency exists. But you 
have not heard in the course of debate on this bill, and the 
Committee on Agriculture did not hear in the course of 
rather extensive hearings which we conducted on the bill, 
any evidence to show that an emergency exists in the pro- 
duction of cotton. If this bill had come up a year ago or 
2 years ago, it might have been possible to produce some 
evidence to show the existence of an emergency in the cotton 
industry, but such is not the case at this time. 
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Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Briefly. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Did the Secretary of Agriculture 
actually sponsor this bill at any stage of the hearings? 

Mr. HOPE. The Secretary of Agriculture appeared before 
the committee, but I did not reach any conclusion in my 
own mind, at least, that he was very favorable to the bill. 
Certainly he did not come out and endorse the bill. His 
explanation of his interest in the bill, as I got it, simply 
went to the extent that he thought it would be an interest- 
ing experiment to try; and if the South was willing to submit 
itself for the experiment, it might be a good idea to let them 
try it. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I would rather not yield right now. I would 
rather make a connected statement for the time being. 

As I just said, a year ago it might have been possible to 
say there was an emergency in the cotton industry. Cotton 
was selling at that time for about 6 cents a pound. There 
was a cotton carry-over of 13,000,000 bales in this country, 
and cotton consumption was declining. There was no plan 
in effect which it seemed would be effective in bringing about 
a reduction in cotton production. But that situation has 
changed today. Instead of cotton being 6 cents a pound, 
it is 12 cents a pound. And let me say in passing that the 
price of cotton today more nearly approaches the parity 
price than the price of any other agricultural commodity. 

Instead of there being a carry-over of 13,000,000 bales, 
that carry-over has been reduced until next July 1 it will 
only be 10,000,000 bales. That is a large carry-over, but, 
with consumption increasing and with the voluntary plan of 
production control in effect, that carry-over is going to be 
reduced. 

In other words, while a year ago there was a very serious 
situation existing in the cotton industry, the tide has turned. 
Conditions are getting better. Prices are higher. The carry- 
over is less. Consumption has increased, and we have in 
effect the voluntary plan for the reduction of cotton pro- 
duction, which has been agreed to by the farmers who farm 
85 percent of the cotton acreage of this country. I submit 
there is no other branch of agriculture today which is in 
as enviable a position as cotton, from any of the stand- 
points I have mentioned. But the contention is made that 
although there has been a sign-up of 85 percent of the 
cotton land in the South, still we are in danger of overpro- 
duction because the farmers who have signed those con- 
tracts do not intend to keep the spirit of them, but intend, 
by very thorough cultivation and the extensive use of 
fertilizer, to produce a larger crop upon a smaller acreage. 
I have not seen anyone who had any evidence to bear out 
that contention. Before the committee there were vague 
statements that there were increased sales of fertilizer this 
year, and that farmers were cultivating their land more 
intensively than ever before, and that there was land which 
had not been in cotton production, which was being put 
into production this year; but there was absolutely nothing 
before the committee, and the hearings will bear me out if 
you care to examine them, setting out any facts in that 
connection. Likewise in the discussion of this bill before 
the House nothing has been brought out in that regard. 

Let us look into this question of fertilizer. That is the 
“big bad wolf ” which it is said is going to cause the break- 
down of the voluntary plan. I have secured from the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association their figures as to the sale of 
fertilizer in the 11 cotton States from 1928 down to the 
present time, and also have the figures which are set out in 
the Department of Agriculture Year Book for 1933. I have 
also a letter from the National Fertilizer Association show- 
ing comparative fertilizer sales for February from 1928 to 
1934, inclusive. I want to call your attention, first, to the 
February fertilizer sales, because those are the latest figures 
to which we have access. Going back to 1928, we find the 
fertilizer sales during February were 1,112,546 tons; in 1929 
they were 816,419 tons; in 1930, 1,067,935 tons; or a total 
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of 2,996,900 tons, or an average for that 3-year period of 
998,987 tons. That is the period from 1928 to 1930, inclu- 
sive. Approximately 1,000,000 tons a year. 

Now, for the last 3 years, 1931, 1932, and 1933, I will not 
take the time to give the figures for each year, but the total 
was 1,259,402 tons, and the average was 419,809 tons for the 
3-year period. 

The February 1934 tag sales, which are the best index we 
have as to the sales of fertilizer, amounted to 501,000 tons, 
or approximately half what they were on the average during 
the period 1928 to 1930 and only about 19 percent more 
than they they have been during the past 3 depression 
years. 

I also want to call attention to the total sales of fertilizer 
for the preceding 6 years. In 1928 they were 5,523,000 tons; 
in 1929, 5,458,000 tons; in 1930, 5,556,000 tons; or an average 
of about 5,500,000 tons during that period. For 1931 they 
were 4,051,000 tons. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? The gen- 
tleman surely must be mistaken. Five and a half million 
tons a year? 

Mr. HOPE. In the 11 cotton States. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Where did the gentleman get his 
figures? 

Mr. HOPE. The figures I am giving now are from the 
Department of Agriculture Year Book. The first figures I 
gave as to February were from the National Fertilizer 
Association, and the figures I am about to give for 1932 and 
1933 are from the National Fertilizer Association, as the 
last year book does not contain those figures. 

In 1932 the sales were 2,617,344 tons; for 1933 they were 
3,155,172 tons; so that the sales of fertilizer in those 11 
States during the last 3 years were approximately three 
fifths of the amount during the preceding 3 years. 

Now, I want to call your attention to the fact that in 1928 
when we used 5,523,000 tons of fertilizer, the average yield 
per acre of cotton was 152.9 pounds. In 1929, when we con- 
sumed 5,458,000 tons of fertilizer, it was 155 pounds per 
acre. In 1930 the consumption was 5,556,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer, and the production was 147.9 pounds per acre. In 
1931, when we consumed 4,050,000 tons of fertilizer, it was 
201 pounds per acre. In 1932, with a consumption of 
2,617,000 tons of fertilizer, it was 162 pounds per acre, and 
in 1933, with a consumption of 3,155,000 tons, it reached 
209.4 pounds per acre. 

No one can contemplate those figures without realizing 
that the use of fertilizer is only a minor factor in the yield 
of cotton. There are a great many other factors which 
have just as important influence upon production as ferti- 
lizer. So even assuming there were greatly increased sales 
of fertilizer this year, which there are not up to the present 
time, that would be no reason for assuming there will be 
an increased production of cotton per acre this year or 
that the voluntary plan will break down on that account. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. FULMER. I should like to call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that we have a very good increase in 
fertilizer this year that is to be put on acreage in that 
region where 15,000,000 acres were taken out of production. 
This increased fertilization will tremendously increase the 
production per acre. 

Mr. HOPE. That is subject to this limitation. Of course, 
15,000,000 acres are not being taken entirely out of culti- 
vation—they are taken out of cotton; but they will be 
planted with something else, and I assume fertilizer will be 
used on it, too; yet there is only a 19-percent increase in 
fertilizer sales this February over the average for the last 3 
years; and the sales are 50 percent less than they were for 
the 3 preceding normal years. Likewise, we must expect 
that with only three fifths of the normal amount of fertilizer 
being used during the past 3 years, that it will be necessary 
to use an increased amount for several years in order to 
restore the land to its usual productive capacity. 

Mr. WEARIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 
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Mr, WEARIN. May I inquire of the gentleman whether 
or not the fertilizer sales he mentioned for these 11 States is 
with reference to one particular company? 

Mr. HOPE. The National Fertilizer Association is an 
association of all the manufacturers of fertilizer, and these 
figures are for sales by all companies selling fertilizer; they 
are sales for the entire industry. 

Mr. SWICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. SWICK. Has the gentleman there the figures pre- 
pared by the Federal Government on the limitation of the 
cotton crop in these 11 cotton-producing States? 

Mr. HOPE. I have not those figures before me, but they 
are available. 

Mr. SWICK. Will not the gentleman be good enough to 
insert them in the Recorp? 

Mr. MILLARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLARD. Did not the Secretary of Agriculture 
twice say while he was before the committee that he pre- 
ferred the voluntary plan rather than the compulsory plan 
contained in this bill? 

Mr. HOPE. A little later on I will read what the Secre- 
tary said when he appeared before the committee. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. I was very much interested in the 
gentleman’s observation that the voluntary allotment plan 
has succeeded. In that connection I should like to ask the 
gentleman whether he considers that the voluntary allotment 
plan has succeeded in reducing the acreage of wheat in his 
own State of Kansas? The information has come to me that 
the net reduction is going to be very small for the reason 
that those who have not produced wheat before are going 
into wheat-raising and that those who raised wheat in 
former years but who did not sign the allotment agreement 
are increasing their acreage. Can the gentleman give us 
some enlightenment on this point? 

Mr. HOPE. I may say to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that the best information I have available at this time is 
that the reduction in the acreage of winter wheat in Kansas 
has been about 11 percent. In my own district it has been 
about 20 percent. There has been a large decrease there 
over what the Government has asked for; and 97 percent 
of the producers in my own district have signed up under the 
voluntary allotment plan. 

Now, getting back to this bugaboo of the great increase 
in cotton production under the voluntary plan, the sugges- 
tion is made that we are going to have a lot of new land 
brought into cotton production. 

[Here the gavel fell.] ; 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes. 

In this connection let us remember that there is no virgin 
soil, except possibly in some parts of west Texas, that can 
be brought into new cotton production at this time. Any 
land which comes into cotton production this year, which 
has not been in cotton production recently, is going to be 
land that has been farmed and been found unsuitable for 
cotton production. It may be true now, as it has been 
true on past occasions, that some marginal land will be 
brought into cultivation when there is a prospect of higher 
prices, but that land is not going to greatly increase the 
amount of the cotton production; and it seems perfectly 
ridiculous even to think that when 85 percent of the pro- 
ducers have signed up to make a reduction of 37 percent 
in the cotton acreage, that a mere 15 percent of the pro- 
ducers could set out and bring in cultivation enough other 
land, poor land, unsuitable for cotton production, to seri- 
ously increase production. 

So it seems to me that, as far as this emergency is con- 
cerned, it is purely an imaginary emergency existing in 
someone’s mind and not based upon any facts or a study 
of existing conditions. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 
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Mr. McFADDEN. I tried to elucidate from the chairman 
of the committee, of which the gentleman is the ranking 
member, the origin of this idea. He was reluctant to answer 
definitely, although I am of the opinion that he knows. 
Since asking the gentleman for this information I have 
learned the authorship. The authors of the plan are 
Mordecai Ezekiel, Mr. Tugwell, and others of those gentle- 
men who have been preparing the socialistic plan. 

This is part of the whole plan of setting up a corporate 
state in the United States. 

Mr. HOPE. I thank the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. FOCHT. It is molded after the Soviet Government. 

Mr. HOPE. Now, as to whether the voluntary plan is 
successful: Nearly everyone who has spoken for the bill has 
praised the voluntary plan. There was not a witness who 
appeared before the committee from Secretary Wallace down 
who did not say generally that the voluntary plan had been 
a success; and in this connection I wish to call attention to 
the statement made by Secretary Wallace on this very point. 
The Secretary was asked: 

Do you consider that your whole reduction program is going to 


fail unless we adopt some legislation of this type which will bring 
about compulsory control? 


The Secretary said: 

I have much more faith in the voluntary approach than many 
people have. 

You feel, then, that the voluntary plan has been a success? 

Secretary Wallace answered: 

I think it has been a remarkable success. 


Let me also call attention to the statement of Oscar John- 
son, who is connected with the A.A.A., formerly as its direc- 
tor of finance, I believe, and now as the man who is in 
charge of the cotton loans, Mr. Johnson being a large pro- 
ducer of cotton, and a man who demonstrated to the com- 
mittee that he was very well-informed upon the subject 
of cotton production. 

What does Mr. Johnson say?— 

The voluntary plan, in my judgment as a producer, is so at- 
tractive that no producer can afford to stay out. It is so attrac- 
tive, in my judgment as a business man and a farmer, that no 
man can afford to deprive himself of the certainty of rental pay- 
ment and of the certainty of parity prices for so much of his 
1934 crop as he has contracted to raise; that no man can afford 
to take the chance or hazard of the uncertainty and risk that 
must be taken by the man who stays out. 


Continuing, he says: 

If you ask my opinion, I would say that I do not think that 
compulsory control is necessary. If you ask my opinion whether 
I would favor a general policy of compulsory control, I would say 
yes, if it were the last resort in saving the industry and that it is 
necessary to resort to such a program; but I say no such emer- 
gency confronts us at this time with cotton selling at 1244 cents 
spot, with the next October quotation running around 13 cents, 
with the pre-war parity price at 14.9, I do not think that any 
such emergency or any such demand exists for such radical leg- 
islation. 

May I also call attention to the fact, while we are on this 
question of the possibility of an enormous crop this year 
breaking down the cotton-control program, that last year 
we had an extraordinary yield of 209.4 pounds of cotton per 
acre, There has never been a time in all the history of 
cotton production when a 200-pounds-per~acre crop has fol- 
lowed another such crop. If you will look up the figures of 
the Department of Agriculture, you will find that a crop of 
this kind has always been succeeded by a smaller crop. In 
the last 3 years we have had two 200-pounds-per-acre crops 
of cotton, so in all probability, if the law of averages is worth 
anything, we will have a crop this year with a yield per acre 
much lower than we had last year. With an average yield 
of one third of a bale per acre, the acreage reduction which 
has taken place this year will mean a cotton crop of some- 
where between eight and nine million bales, 

Now, in the brief time remaining I want to discuss some 
of the details of this bill. I wish I had more time for that 
purpose. In the first place, I wonder how many Members 
of this House have examined the penalty provisions of the 
bill. I wonder how many of you know what your con- 
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stituents are going up against if they happen to violate some 
of the rules and regulations promulgated under this act. 

May I call attention to subsection (d), reading as follows: 

Any person who violates any provision of this act or any regu- 
lation— 

Of the Department of Agriculture— 
promulgated under this act shall on conviction be punished by a 
fine of not to exceed $5,000 or imprisonment for not to exceed 2 
years, or both. 

Then going on down the paragraph there is the following: 

Anyone who has in his possession any forged or counterfeited 
bale tags is subject to the fine of $5,000 or imprisonment. 

He might be the innocent possessor of this tag. There is 
no requirement that he shall have guilty knowledge, but 
nevertheless he is subject to this fine and imprisonment, 
If he has in his possession any paper in imitation of the 
paper used in the manufacture of bale tags, he is subject to 
this fine and imprisonment. If he refuses to destroy bale 
tags, which some inspector for the Department of Agricul- 
ture thinks ought to be destroyed, then he is subject to a 
fine of $5,000 or imprisonment for 2 years. I am not going 
to enumerate all the offenses that a man may commit in 
connection with this measure, because no one knows how 
many there will be. There might be a hundred regulations 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture which a man might 
violate and subject himself to a fine of $5,000 or imprison- 
ment for not exceeding 2 years. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr, Chairman, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON and Mr. BANKHEAD rose. 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota 
first. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. For the purpose of informing my- 
self, and perhaps other Members of the House, as to the 
provisions of this bill, will the gentleman state how the 
allotments of individual farmers are determined under the 
machinery set up in this bill? 

Mr. HOPE. I am very glad the gentleman asked that 
question. Under the machinery which is set up, it is left to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to determine the allotment to 
each State, to each county, and to each individual producer. 

These State allotments are based on the average produc- 
tion of cotton in that State during the preceding 5-year 
period. Then, with the exception of 10 percent of the State 
allotment, an allotment is made to the counties upon the 
same basis. I will not go into detail to point out how the 
10 percent is allotted, but in the main it goes to producers in 
counties who would not be entitled to come in under the 
regular allotment plan. Then the county allotment is al- 
lotted to the producers in each county upon any one of three 
different bases determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

First, it can be based upon a percentage of the average 
annual cotton production of the farm for a fair, representa- 
tive period, but it is provided in the bill that that method 
cannot be used after this year. Second, it is provided that 
the Secretary may make the allotment upon the basis of 
taking the entire acreage of the farm and having someone 
figure out how much cotton that farm would have produced 
if it had all been in cotton during a fair representative 
period, then giving that farm the same proportion of the 
cotton that is assigned to the county. In other words, each 
farmer would get the same proportion of cotton for his 
farm that his farm bore to the cultivated land of the county. 

There is another method. The Secretary of Agriculture 
may make an allotment upon any basis he deems fair and 
just. If he adopts this method, it is up to him to deter- 
mine how he is going to make the allotment. Does that 
answer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. If I were to buy 240 acres of land 
that had not been devoted to the raising of cotton and I 
wanted to plant this land in cotton, I would have no assur- 
ance that I could plant a single acre of that land in cotton? 

Mr. HOPE, That is true this year if the first plan should 
be adopted. Next year the gentleman might get an allot- 
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ment, even though no cotton had ever been grown on the 
land, and even though he did not desire to grow any cotton 
he might get an allotment for 25 or 30 bales of cotton. 
What the gentleman would do in that case, if he did not 
want to grow cotton, would be to go to some of his neighbors 
who might want to grow cotton and say, “I have an allot- 
ment here for some cotton exemptions. What will you give 
me for them?” He could go ahead and grow corn or any- 
thing he wished to raise and thus collect tribute from his 
neighbors who are so unfortunately situated that they were 
compelled to grow cotton but did not have a sufficient allot- 
ment for their farms. In my opinion this is one of the inde- 
fensible parts of this bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I believe I promised to yield first to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman was talking about the 
possible penalties that might be imposed under these regu- 
lations. The gentleman has been familiar with many regu- 
latory measures affecting agricultural products and livestock 
and stockyard operations; and does not the gentleman know 
that in order to effectuate a program of this sort it is neces- 
sary to provide some penalties to prevent violations, and 
penalties are provided under regulations put out by a Secre- 
tary of the Cabinet. 

Mr. HOPE. I think that is absolutely necessary, and I do 
not think, even with these penalties, you are going to be able 
to prevent bootlegging and law violations that are neces- 
sarily going to take place when you put as oppressive a 
measure as this upon a great branch of American agriculture. 
[Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER]. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Hore], who has just spoken, apparently is very 
fearful that perhaps the cotton program put into opera- 
tion last year under my bill known as the “ Agricultural 
Adjustment Act” has broken down in the South. I may 
say to the gentleman that the program is going strong and 
has worked wonders for the South which has meant much 
to the country at large. The purpose of this bill is two- 
fold: First, to preserve and continue what we have done 
and are doing for the cotton farmers of the South, and, 
in the next place, we hope within the next 2 years to be 
on a normal basis in the production of cotton and the price 
of cotton and do away with the processing tax that we 
placed on cotton some time ago. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] Satur- 
day was very fearful that this bill would increase the price 
of cotton and thereby interfere with the prosperity of the 
cotton mills of New England. The same interests, repre- 
senting the New England mills as well as the mills of the 
South, when we had the Agricultural Adjustment bill up for 
consideration, came before the Committee on Agriculture, 
both House and Senate, and lobbied around here with one 
of the strongest lobbies we have ever seen against this bill, 
especially the processing tax. They feared that if we put 
a processing tax on cotton it would ruin the cotton mills 
of New England and the South; in fact, as in this instance, 
as stated by Mr. Martin that it would. The gentleman 
well knows that today the cotton mills of New England and 
the South are running more spindles, have engaged more 
employees, and are doing a better business than they have 
done for years under the processing-tax program which 
we now have. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Truax] for the statement he made Saturday wherein he 
said that when the South had a fair and normal price for 
cotton it meant everything to the people of his State of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, it is amazing to me to see my good friend 
from Kansas [Mr. Hore], as well as men from various other 
Western States that do not grow cotton, opposing this legis- 
lation, apparently not realizing that, today, if we were able 
to secure 20 cents for cotton, the gentleman’s State could 
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not produce mules and horses, and various products grown 
in that country, fast enough to take care of the needs and 
the actual demand of the South, which we would now be buy- 
ing from you if we had 20-cent cotton. Between the years 
1905 and 1920, as a large supply merchant in South Caro- 
lina, I used to buy carload after carload of western mules, 
flour, and various other products. I have bought many a 
carload of hay from Terre Haute, Ind., the freight on which 
cost me more than the actual price of the hay. My people 
want to produce cotton if they are able to secure a fair 
price. We will engage in growing other crops and en- 
gage in the dairy business on a large scale in competition 
with you only if we are unable to get a fair price for cot- 
ton. The colored people of the South are happy and satisfied 
when they are able to produce cotton at a price that will 
enable them to pay their obligations and buy cther products 
that can be abundantly produced in the South which, in a 
great many instances would be in direct competition to 
many of the agricultural States of the Union. 

My good friend, Mr. Kvare, of Minnesota, a few minutes 
ago, in questioning my colleague, Mr. Jones, the chairman of 
this committee, apparently was deeply concerned about just 
what this bill would do to tenants and share-croppers. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, during the period of my business in 
South Carolina, these share-croppers and these tenants were 
renting land and running their own independent farming, 
and, in fact, a great number who are now operating in the 
Meigs of tenants and share-croppers owned their own 

This applies to colored as well as thousands of white peo- 
ple. These people have been driven from their independent 
farming operation because of the ruinous price which they 
have been receiving for their cotton. 

Now, what is the purpose of this bill? We propose under 
this bill to do for farmers what they should do for them- 
selves but are unable to do because they are not organized. 

I may say to you, Mr. Chairman, I do not know anything 
about any other section of this country when it comes to 
organizing farmers, but, so far as the South is concerned, the 
cotton farmer has never been organized and never will be. 
In the words of Abraham Lincoln, it is the purpose of this 
bill to do for cotton farmers that which it is impossible for 
them to do for themselves. 

My friends, we are simply proposing under this bill largely 
to do just what the Government is doing under the N.R.A. 
to and for every other line of business, except we have taken 
into consideration more seriously in providing for the small 
farmer and the small tenant and the share-cropper. In 
words, if a large landowner in South Carolina or any 
other cotton State should want to drive from his farm his 
tenants or share-croppers because of this program, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would be in a position to cut his allot- 
ment, which would force him to do the thing which is 
perfectly right and which he should do under the program. 

In the passage of this bill we are going to strengthen and 
help carry out the 1934-35 voluntary plan so as to be more 
nearly fair to small farmers and farmers who have been 
properly cutting acreage and production during the last 
few years, the thing which all farmers should have done. 
The farmer who has been planting his regular acreage or 
perhaps increasing his production, and who has been really 
responsible to a large extent for the surplus which we now 
have, under this bill will be cut down so as to be put on 
a fair basis with the small, independent farmer, the share- 
cropper, and everybody else. 

Mr. Chairman, unless we pass this bill, we are going to 
have a crop of cotton around 15,000,000 bales. This will 
mean 5- or 6-cent cotton, and the $150,000,000 or more 
which you have already put in this program and the mil- 
lions that you expect to put into the program this year at 
the expense of the taxpayers of the country will be just like 
putting that much money in a rat hole. And the prosperity 
that has begun in the South and, as stated, will surely ex- 
tend to Kansas and other agricultural States, as well as the 
various industrial centers of the country, including every 
line of business, if we had a fair price, will have to be but 
an idle dream. 
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I want to state frankly, I have never known of any period 
during my life when we had a prosperous agriculture in the 
South but what every line of business in every section of 
this country was prosperous. It is my candid opinion, speak- 
ing from this experience, that if you wanted to start normal 
prosperity in every section of the country, if you want to 
put the unemployed back to work, if you want to start up 
various industries that are now idle and put the railroads 
to work, the passage of this bill will bring about these much- 
desired results. 

For the last few years I, as a cotton farmer, have been 
cutting production, while some of my neighbors have ac- 
tually been increasing production. Naturally, under the 
voluntary plan, my neighbors would have an advantage 
over me. The only way that I might overcome this disad- 
vantage would be to increase the amount of fertilizer per 
acre, thereby increasing my production. Right or wrong, 
the average farmer, being human, would do this. 

In that overproduction will be taxed when sold, regard- 
less of whether or not the bill is being operated, there will 
be no incentive on the part of any farmer to overproduce. 
In the meantime, if a farmer had a short crop and failed 
to produce his allotment, the next year he could increase 
his production so as to take care of both years. 

In allocating cotton to the various States we have tried 
to be fair to every cotton State. We have given the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the right to set aside 10 percent of the 
amount of cotton, say allocated to South Carolina, for the 
purpose of where a county has had some disaster or in- 
festation, and the production has been cut short for any 
1 or more years during the period under which the allo- 
cation is to be made, so as to increase the allotment of that 
county on a fair basis with other counties where they have 
had a normal production. This applies also to the individual 
farmer. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TARVER. Why should not the same principle be 
applied to the allocation of tax-exempt cotton as between 
the States? The gentleman has pointed out where the bill 
provides for taking into consideration the action of the in- 
dividual in reducing production, and he has pointed out 
where the conditions of a county or a community within a 
State may be taken into consideration. Why should not the 
Secretary of Agriculture as between the States take into 
consideration, for example, the State of Texas, that from 
1932 to 1933 increased its acreage almost 3,000,000 acres, 
whereas other States remained at the same level? 

Mr. FULMER. Will state to my friend from Georgia 
that we considered this very seriously. We gave considera- 
tion in working out a base period, a 10-year period, a 5-year 
period up to and including 1932, also up to and including 
1933. It was the general opinion of the members of the 
committee representing cotton States that a period repre- 
senting 5 years up to and including 1933 would give the 
best average to the majority of the cotton States. 

I want to say that the Representatives of South Carolina 
and Georgia, as well as the people of these States, ought to 
be tickled to death today in that Texas and Oklahoma are 
willing to go along with us in controlling cotton production. 
Texas at this time is producing about one third of the total 
cotton produced in the United States. They usually produce 
from three and one half to five million bales. They can 
easily increase this to six or seven million bales, and they do 
not have to buy fertilizer. Therefore, they can produce cot- 
ton from 2 or 3 cents a pound cheaper than we can grow 
cotton in South Carolina and the other cotton States. It 
is my candid opinion that if we do not restrict cotton pro- 
duction in Texas, it will go a long way in forcing South 
Carolina and Georgia out of the cotton business. 

This bill differs very materially to the original bill as 
introduced by Senator BankHeap in the Senate, as well as 
the bill introduced by Congressman Bankueapd in the House. 
In other words, for days and days the Members from the 
cotton States on the Agricultural Committee worked in sea- 
son and out of season to so perfect the bill as to meet the 
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constitutional requirements and to be fair to each cotton 
producer regardless of his position financially or as to the 
size of the farm operated by a producer. 

We received many helpful suggestions from our constitu- 
ents from time to time. We changed the ginning and tax- 
ing features of the bill very materially. In fact, the bill, as it 
is now written, is absolutely in line with the suggestion made 
by my good friend and constituent, Mr. Tom McMichael, 
of Orangeburg County, wherein farmers who do, for any 
reason, overproduce, will be permitted to gin this over- 
production rather than be forced to keep same stored on 
their farms as seed cotton. Also, the tax was reduced from 
12 cents per pound, which was confiscatory, to a rate of 50 
percent of the actual price of cotton at the time of the sale 
of this overproduction. 

It has been stated by some of the opponents of this bill 
that we are placing with the Secretary of Agriculture the 
power to dictate to farmers in such a manner that eventually 
the Government will be able to control the production of 
cotton in this country to the actual needs of the United 
States, as well as be able to eliminate from the farm small 
farmers and, what some people term, inefficient farmers. 

This bill, as written, will terminate within 2 years, with a 
proviso that if we are still burdened with a surplus the 
President, by proclamation, may extend the provisions of 
same for an additional year. However, the operations of the 
bill will not be put into force and effect unless and until the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds that the persons who own, 
rent, share crop, or control two thirds of the land on which 
cotton is produced in the United States favor a levy of a 
tax on cotton produced in excess of the allotment made to 
meet the probable market requirements and determines that 
such a tax is necessary to carry out the policy declared in 
section 1 of the bill. In other words, it is up to the actual 
producers of cotton to determine whether or not the produc- 
tion of cotton shall be controlled, and not the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the Government of the United States. 

While the bill states that the tax shall be paid at the time 
of ginning, farmers who are desirous of ginning their over- 
production for the purpose of carrying it over to be used 
in their next year’s allotment, or to be sold at a later date, 
will not have to pay any tax at the time of ginning in case 
the cotton iz used, as previously stated, in their next year’s 
allotment, or until the cotton is actually sold. In the mean- 
time this bill does not apply to any cotton now in the hands 
of cotton farmers, cotton merchants, or cotton mills. In 
other words, this cotton now on hand can be placed on the 
market at will, free of any tax, as usual. 

Out of all of the witnesses appearing before our committee 
there was only one to oppose the bill. This was a Mr. Oscar 
Johnston, from the State of Mississippi. I want to call your 
attention to the following taken from the hearings on this 
bill: 

Mr. Johnston on the witness stand. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I believe you say that you have abcut 48,000 
acres in cotton? 

Mr. JoHNsTON. No; I said that we have about 48,000 acres in 
the plantation, and about 25,000 acres in cotton cultivation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Now, is that not all tenanted by share croppers? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Practically all of it; yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. They are all colored tenants, are they not? 

Mr JoHNsToN. Yes; practically all. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. You have no white tenants on the farm? 

Mr. Jonnstron. Probably two or three. 

Mr. Banxueap. How many families are on that farm? 

Mr. Jonnston. On the 3 farms, about 1,600 families; fifteen or 
sixteen hundred families. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Who owns that property, Mr. Johnston? 

Mr. Jounston. The property is owned by a corporation; a part 
of the stock is owned in this country, but about 60 percent of it 
is held in England, a majority of it. About 40 percent of the stock 
is held by various persons in America, including myself. 

My friends, if I had my way about it, I would be de- 
lighted to pass a bill in Congress which would permit no 
one man or corporation, and especially where the majority 
of the stock is owned in some foreign country, to plant any 
such acreage as contained in the farm operated by Mr. 
Johnston, which, as a matter of fact, is largely responsible 
for the surplus cotton we now have on hand and which has 
cost the average producers of cotton millions of dollars 
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because of this overproduction which has reduced the price 
even below 5 cents per pound in a great many instances. 
If the production is not controlled, Mr. Johnston can very 
easily comply with the voluntary program cutting the acre- 
age, and, on account of his very large acreage, receive 
thousands of dollars from the Government in the way of 
rents and other benefits. In the meantime, he will be able 
to purchase additional quantities of fertilizer, bringing about 
a serious overproduction and feed into the market, at ad- 
vanced prices, all of which, as stated, is absolutely at the 
expense of the average cotton farmer. This is the very 
thing which we are proposing to control under the bill. 

Out of all of the letters which I have received from my 
district and my State I have not received a single letter 
opposing this bill. In the meantime I have received nu- 
merous letters and telegrams along the lines as indicated in 
a telegram received from Mr. J. F. Bland, one of the largest 
cottongfarmers and cotton ginners in my district, which is 
as follows: 

I plant 3,700 acres of cotton and have signed contracts to re- 
duce 40 percent. Think very essential to back up reduction con- 
tracts by tax on excess cotton ginned. This could be accom- 
plished by issuing permits to producer to gin number of bales 
entitled to. Under present reduction contract, ginners would be 
required to punch or stamp each bale ginned. Any excess ginned 
should be heavily taxed at gin. 

And ancther telegram which I received from Mr. Burrows, 
a large cotton planter, in my district, as follows: 

We, the cotton committee of Sumter County, believe that the 
Bankhead bill is the only practical means by which the produc- 
tion of cotton can be controlled, and we urge your support of it to 
the end that the splendid work to date of the Recovery Ad- 
ministration affecting cotton may not be brought to naught. 


I understand that Mr. B. F. Taylor, of Columbia, secretary 
to the State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association, states that 
this legislation will be very destructive, and will operate 
against the producers of cotton, especially the small pro- 
ducers. In other words, it would appear that Mr. Taylor is 
perfectly willing to permit the overproduction of cotton, 
which would mean cheap cottonseed for the cottonseed-oil 
industry of the country, which certainly would be a selfish 
motive at the expense of the cotton producers of the South. 
Perhaps Mr. Taylor has forgotten the Cotton Seed Oil 
Crushers’ Association trade-practice conference, held in 
Memphis, Tenn., in 1928, where they formulated trade- 
practice rules whereby this association was able to control 
the cottonseed-oil mills of the country to the extent that 
they were able to fix monopolistic prices not only in buying 
cottonseed from farmers but in selling their products to 
farmers and to the consumers of cottonseed-oil mill prod- 
ucts. Perhaps Mr. Taylor has also forgotten when, in try- 
ing to defend the interest of cotton farmers, I made charges 
on the floor of the House in Congress that not only were 
these mills fixing cottonseed prices at the expense of farmers 
but they were also controlling the price of cottonseed by 
making leans to ginners and by buying up cotton gins and 
independent cottonseed-oil mills for the purpose of con- 
trolling same. 

Of course, at that time Mr. Taylor made the statement 
that I did not know what I was talking about and that the 
Congressman should inform himself on these matters. 
However, the investigation was made shortly thereafter; 
and although it took the Federal Trade Commission, the 
same Department of Government which had endorsed the 
trade-practice rules for this association at Memphis, Tenn., 
about 2 years to finish this investigation, they found that 
every charge made against the cottonseed-oil industry by 
me was absolutely true and the trade-practice rules were 
canceled, and, I understand, a number of these operators 
were turned over to the Department of Justice for prose- 
cution. 

Pass this bill, gentlemen, and then help me pass my “ net- 
weight bill”, so as to get rid of excess “taré” (bagging), 
thereby saving cotton producers from $6,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000 annually, and which would also enable us to use cotton 
bagging, then a bill placing a proper tax on the importa- 
tion of jute which comes from India, the largest cotton- 
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producing competitor to the United States of any country 
growing cotton in the world. 

With this bill to get rid of the surplus, and with the 
passage of these other bills, which should have been passed 
by the Congress years ago, I can assure you that never again 
will the cotton producers of the South be called upon to 
plow under 4,000,000 bales of perfectly good American cot- 
ton at the expense of the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. PoLK]. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Chairman, as a farmer and a Repre- 
sentative from a fine agricultural district in southern Ohio, 
I am glad to add my support to this proposed legislation. 

As a member of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives, I listened to practically all of the 
testimony presented to our committee with reference to 
this cotton control bill. 

On last Saturday I listened to the debate heard on the 
floor of the House, and, while I did not originally plan to 
take up the time of the House by speaking on this bill, since 
hearing the previous debate, I have decided to take a few 
minutes of the time of the House to speak for this measure. 

From the remarks of the speakers in opposition to this 
bill who have preceded me, it is apparent that there are two 
main classes of objections to the legislation now under con- 
sideration. The first class of objections may be termed 
“political objections”, which arise because most all those 
interested in a personal way in this measure are southern 
Democrais, and, consequently, it is evidently the plan of 
our friends, the Republican political strategists, to endeavor 
to discredit this as dangerous legislation and thus cause 
those of us from the Northern States to vote against it. 

With reference to the purely political opposition to this 
bill, I believe few will take such opposition seriously. We 
in the North know that our prosperity is closely tied up with 
the prosperity of the Southern States. We know that when 
the people of the Southern States are prosperous they will 
buy the products from our fields and our factories. We 
know that when they are not prosperous we will all suffer 
from the business stagnation. While we in the North, as 
consumers of cotton, must protect ourselves against ex- 
cessively high prices for cotton goods, there is no danger 
that this legislation will cause any shortage in cotton, in 
view of the present surplus of over 10,000, 000 bales carried 
over from previous years. 

On the political side of this argument I listened to the 
gentleman from New York, who has so often been men- 
tioned as one of the receptive Republican Presidential can- 
didates for 1936 [Mr. WapswortH], attack the present ac- 
tivity of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration in 
behalf of agriculture. He bitterly criticized what has been 
done and what is being done and what it is proposed to do 
under this legislation. He bitterly assails all those in au- 
thority, including the President. He speaks of a “ regi- 
mented people obedient to the bureaucracy of the Capital.” 
I cannot agree with the logic of his outburst against the 
President. If this is his opening gun in his campaign for 
the Presidency in 1936, I can assure him that he will have 
to use much heavier artillery than he has used here in his 
denunciation of the efforts of the President in behalf of 
agriculture. In this connection I cannot help but remember 
the misdirected efforts of his party during the years they 
were in power; one illustration of which was the $500,000,000 
Federal Farm Board fiasco. While you wasted hundreds of 
millions of dollars in endeavoring to buy enough grain to 
raise farm prices, the present administration is now sending 
money back to the farmers in the form of checks for acreage 
reduction. 

This is benefiting the farmers instead of the grain brokers. 
Our friend the gentleman from New York also attacks the 
President on the grounds that such legislation as is herein 
proposed destroys the constitutional liberties of the Ameri- 
can people. He makes much use of the phrase “ preserva- 
tion of liberty to our people.” 

I believe the distinguished former United States Senator 
from New York is not so much interested in the preservation 
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of the liberty of the cotton farmers of the South as he is in 
the preservation of the powers of wealth as represented by 
the Mellon-Mills-Insull crowd. I believe that he fears for 
the liberties of those who have for so long grown rich at the 
expense of the farmers and at the expense of labor and at 
the expense of small businesses which they have striven to 
crush. I believe that he fears that under the leadership of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt the so-called liberties ” of 
these unscrupulous powers are threatened, and it is because 
of his interest in them that he has risen in his place and so 
vigorously denounced the President and his policies. 

The second class of opposition to this proposed cotton- 
control measure seems to come for the most part from those 
sections of the country engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
cloth. 

I do not criticize these manufacturers for desiring cheap 
raw materials; however, this brings me to what I believe is 
the fundamental question involved with reference to this 
legislation. This question is, Is it sound economic policy 
that for the sake of the cheap cotton desired by the manu- 
facturing centers to keep a great portion of the population 
of the 16 cotton-growing States in poverty? 

I believe that any fair-minded person will agree that the 
prosperity of the cotton-growing States is of more impor- 
tance than the meager financial rewards which may accrue 
to those interested in having cheap cotton. 

The essential principle contained in this legislation is an 
effort to force the production of a definitely specified amount 
of cotton by means of a tax which must be paid on each 
pound of cotton ginned in excess of the quota assigned. 
This tax is levied only, as stated in the bill on page 3, sec- 
tion 3, when the persons who “own, rent, share crop, or 
control two thirds of the land in the United States on which 
cotton is produced” favor the levying of such a tax. In 
other words, this bill becomes operative if and when the 
cotton farmers who control two thirds of the cotton acreage 
in the United States want it. It forces the minority to agree 
to the wishes of the majority. It forces those large land- 
owners who will not cooperate with the present form of vol- 
untary reduction as has been in operation during this past 
year to pay a tax on that part of their ginned cotton whch 
is in excess of the quota. 

It was brought out in the hearings that a certain dune 
of large cotton planters were unwilling to cooperate in help- 
ing to reduce the present surplus of cotton, and by the use 
of machinery, fertilizer, and by the narrowing of the space 
between the rows of cotton, they have increased their pro- 
duction. They have thus been evading the efforts of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration to bring about the 
necessary reduction in the production of cotton in order 
that cotton may sell at a price above the cost of production. 

This bill is aimed primarily at those who have thus 
selfishly refused to do what is conceded by all to be for 
the best interests of the cotton growers throughout the 
South. 

As I have just mentioned, we have heard something with 
reference to the effect of the use of machinery upon the cot- 
ton crop, and I wish to digress just a minute to pay my 
respects to what I believe is one of the greatest enemies of 
American agriculture today. I refer to the Farm Machinery 
Trust. It is my belief that no one single organization has 
done more and is now doing more to rob those engaged in 
agriculture than those large companies which control the 
farm-machinery business in the United States. They have 
for all practical purposes a complete monopoly on the busi- 
ness. They maintain the prices of their products at war- 
time rates and force the farmers of the entire country to 
bear the burdens of the excessive salaries they pay their 
executives. 

In this connection I hope our President may soon direct 
Dr. Tugwell or some other member of the so-called “ brain 
trust to investigate this unjust situation for the purpose of 
bringing about lower prices for farm machinery. 

In conclusion, may I state again that I favor this legis- 
lation? While it is specifically emergency legislation, to be 
in effect for 2 years, I believe it will materially help to re- 
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store prosperity in the South without placing an excessive 
burden on any other section of the country. While in opera- 
tion it should enable the disposal of the present tremendous 
surplus of cotton which has such a distressing effect upon 
the market. Most important of all, it should enable the cot- 
ton farmer to receive the cost of production plus a fair profit 
for his cotton. 

When the cotton farmers of the South can secure the cost 
of production for their cotton they should be in a position 
to enter again into profitable trade relationship with other 
sections of the Nation to the mutual benefit of the entire 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. SANDLIN}. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, the cotton-growing sec- 
tions of this country owe a debt of gratitude to Senator 
BaNKHEAD of Alabama and to his illustrious brother, our own 
beloved BILL BANKHEAD of the House. In all my 14 years 
of service in this House I have not voted for a measure with 
more pleasure than I shall vote for this one, because I be- 
lieve it will be of great material benefit, not only to the 
southern section of the country, but to the whole United 
States. I am for this bill, because those affected are prac- 
tically unanimous for it. I am for it, because the only way 
in which the production of cotton can be controlled is on 
the bale basis; it is the only way in which it can be intelli- 
gently handled, and I am for it because it will confer a 
benefit on my section, and on every other district in the 
United States. No district represented by any Member of 
this House but will be benefited by the passage of this meas- 
ure. There is no way that cotton can be controlled by 
common consent. Those of us who have lived in the South 
all of our lives and have heard this question discussed 
know that it cannot be done. Of course, when this measure 
is put into effect, there will be some dissatisfaction. When 
you tell a man who has been raising 10 bales of cotton 
that he cannot put more than 8 bales of it on the market 
he will be dissatisfied, but the final result will be satisfactory 
to him. The farmers are for it, with practically no objec- 
tion to it. They want to try it. If it is not satisfactory 
it does not have to become a permanent law. The body 
which passes the law can repeal it. I feel sure that it will 
pass this House by an overwhelming majority and be ac- 
cepted by the body at the other end of the Capitol, and 
finally be approved by the President, and when it is done 
the price of cotton in the South will be stabilized, and we 
will not be afraid every day that cotton will go down to 
5 or 6 cents a pound. I am happy to support the measure. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BorEav]. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, during the past 3 years 
I have at various times expressed my opinion with reference 
to the program for the relief of agriculture. I have favored 
the Frazier bill as a method for refinancing agriculture, and 
I have favored the Swank cost of production bill as the most 
effective way of getting adequate prices for the farmer for 
his agricultural commodities. I am still convinced that that 
program is the ideal program and the program that would 
give most relief to agriculture. However, we have not 
adopted that program. The Congress of the United States 
and the President of the United States have adopted the 
program embodied in the Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
I believe that so long as we have that program, so long as 
that is the only program that we are using to relieve agri- 
culture, we should utilize that program and make it as 
effective as possible, perfect it wherever we possibly can and 
do as much as we can in the matter of giving relief to our 
farmers. 

Consequently, I am going to vote for this measure because 
I believe it does give a good deal of assistance to the cotton 
farmers of the country and because I feel it will help the 
cotton section of this country and because I know they are 
in need of that assistance. 

There has been a good deal of discussion about the com- 
pulsory features of this bill. Many Members of the House 
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have discussed the compulsory features of the bill and have 
used that as their main argument against the bill. Also, 
several Members, speaking in opposition to the compulsory 
features, have said that they would be in favor of the bill 
if, instead of compulsion, it contained a provision that made 
it more persuasive, or if it provided more of an incentive to 
the farmer to reduce his production, They have said they 
would favor the bill provided the program was so inviting 
that the farmer would be, through good business judgment, 
compelled to voluntarily come under the provisions of the 
bill and reduce his production. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not see where there is such 
a very great difference between compulsion in one form or 
in another. Mr. Oscar Johnson has been quoted here, and 
he made a statement before the committee. I think it is 
significant to note that he changed his remarks quite ma- 
terially the second time he testified before the committee. 
This is what he said on the second day, after he spent much 
of his time the first day talking about compulsion and op- 
posing that feature of the bill: 

I should like to see it made possible for the cooperator to get an 
advantage that could not be received by the man who stays on the 
outside, so that the man on the outside would be compelled to 
come in by the dictates of good business practice, and not by 
fear of fine and imprisonment. 

He believes in the principle of compelling the farmers to 
come under the provisions of the bill, because he realizes 
that unless you do compel them you cannot get the coopera- 
tion that is necessary to make this program a success. He 
suggests one method of compulsion; the bill suggests an- 
other. As far as I am concerned, it seems like tweedledum 
and tweedledee. I am going along with the bill because I 
do not think it does any harm to other kinds of farmers, and 
because the cotton farmers of the country are unanimous in 
their demand for it. 

There has been some question raised as to whether or not 
the cotton farmers really do want it. Statements have been 
made before our Committee on Agriculture which would 
indicate there is a strong sentiment in the cotton section 
for this bill. Although suggestions have been made that 
perhaps that does not express the opinion of the greater per- 
centage of the farmers, not one word has been presented 
on this floor nor in the committee which refutes the pre- 
sumption that the farmers actually do want it. If they want 
it, I am going to help, as far as I am able, to give it to them. 
I believe in helping the farmers in all sections of the country. 

This bill, as originally drawn, did not meet with my ap- 
proval. I felt I could not go along with the bill because it 
enabled the cotton farmers to reduce their acreage in cotton, 
and plant those idle acres in wheat or tobacco, or use it to 
pasture dairy cows or beef cattle, or to expand their produc- 
tion of other agricultural commodities. I felt that if the 
cotton farmers came here asking for relief, they should come 
with clean hands, and should be satisfied to have a provision 
incorporated in the bill that would prohibit them from using 
that land to compete with farmers who are not getting bene- 
fits from the bill. I am pleased to say that the committee 
has accepted such an amendment, and that amendment is 
written in the bill in the shape of a committee amendment, 
and I assume there is no opposition on the part of those in 
favor of the bill and that that amendment will be adopted 
by the House. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield. 

Mr. FULMER. The gentleman comes from a great dairy 
State. I believe the milk or butter fat that is produced there 
is used largely in making cheese. I want to say that if the 
South should become prosperous by receiving a fair price for 
cotton, which would be equally distributed among every class, 
especially the colored people, there would be an increased 
market for the gentleman’s cheese, because they are the 
greatest cheese-eating people in the world, and it would be 
of more benefit to the gentleman’s people than anything else. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I want to commend them for their good 
judgment, because there is nothing in which there is more 
nourishment than dairy products. 
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I am in accord with this bill, because it will help the cot- 
ton farmer, and it will hurt nobody else. When we can get a 
program of that kind, I think we should all support it as far 
as we are able. 

Some questions were asked about share-croppers and ten- 
ant farmers. The committee has gone as far as it possibly 
can go to protect the interests of the share-cropper and the 
tenant. If it did not have those protective provisions, many 
of us on the committee would not have supported the bill 
and voted to report it out, but the bill goes as far as is 
humanly possible to protect the interest of the share-cropper 
and the tenant farmer. They will be protected, and there 
will be no danger of their being discriminated against. 

These voluntary agreements under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act have been successful, but there are a certain 
percentage of cotton farmers who have been chiselers; and if 
we are going to have a program such as this, it requires the 
cooperation of all producers of that commodity; and as long 
aS we are having a program incorporating the principles of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, we should have as much 
compulsion as possible in the bill, so that the Administration 
can enforce cooperation on the part of those who would like 
to chisel and who would like to get the benefits of an 
increased price, but who do not want to sacrifice anything 
for the common good of all those who produce that particu- 
lar commodity. 

This bill adopts a principle that is unique in our treatment 
of agricultural problems. Because it happens to be unique 
and is a departure from what we have known in the past is 
no reason why we should not adopt it today. Because we 
have not tried it before does not argue that it is an ineffec- 
tive way of handling the situation. 

We in this Congress are all ready and willing to travel 
untrodden paths, and we are inclined, especially during this 
depression, to try something new to give relief to the people 
who are in need of relief. Because a suggested method hap- 
pens to be a little unusual and, perchance, some of its pro- 
visions might be a little harsh, does not argue against the 
merits of the bill or the propriety of its provisions. I know 
that if this were a bill to help the dairy farmers, and if it 
happened to be a little harsh, and an unusual departure, 
I would nevertheless support it if I were convinced it would 
help the farmer. I am willing to do for the cotton farmer 
what I would expect you men to do for us. If the bill is 
sound, if it will give relief, we should all unite in an effort 
to grant the relief that the bill contemplates. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield. 

Mr. CULKIN, If the principle in this bill were applied 
to dairy products, in which the gentleman’s State and dis- 
trict are interested, would he vote for it? Would he say 
this bill would help the dairy industry? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I would say that if this bill were advo- 
cated for the dairy industry, I should go into it as thoroughly 
as I possibly could with all those men whom I respect as 
leaders in the dairy industry. I would say that my inclina- 
tion at the present time would be to favor it. 

I do want to say, however, that I would not feel com- 
petent to suggest this as a program for the relief of the 
dairy industry without having the advice of the able men 
in my State and in the gentleman's State who understand 
the dairy program, and who could contribute to the sum 
total of our understanding of the wisdom of such contem- 
plated action with respect to the dairy industry. I can see, 
and I think the gentleman will readily understand, that 
there are many phases of the dairy industry that would 
make this a little more difficult of application than it would 
be with regard to cotton. 

I do want to emphasize that I am for controlled produc- 
tion of dairy products. I am for control for the purpose 
of reducing the surplus production of milk that goes into 
cheese, butter, and other products. I am for the control of 
milk in my own State as well as in every other State of the 
country, because I believe we must accept the principle of 
controlled production if we are to maintain relatively high 
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market prices at the present time under present circum- 
stances. 

Mr. CULKIN. I assume the gentleman refers to the prin- 
ciple contained in this bill, compulsory control. 

Mr. BOILEAU. This bill goes to the point of making 
control compulsory; but it is my contention that with any 
kind of controlled production, there must be some method of 
compulsion whether it be by direct mandate of law saying 
that if you produce more than your share you shall go to 
jail, or whether you compel the farmer, by artificially creat- 
ing a situation that makes it compulsory for him to come in 
the program, by using good business judgment. The old 
A. A. A. agreements have been in operation about a year. It 
is compulsory. Take for instance the cotton and the wheat 
programs of the A.A.A. The farmers are given cash benefit 
payments for cooperating. This in effect compels every- 
body to cooperate. You do not know of very many wheat 
farmers who are not cooperating at the present time. We 
have heard statements to the effect thta the voluntary-re- 
duction program is failing because some few farmers are not 
cooperating and that, therefore, the provisions of this bill 
must be made compulsory. We see in this bill merely a dif- 
ferent method of compulsion. The bill does not say they 
shall not grow more cotton; but the provisions of this bill 
have been made so inviting, that all cotton farmers will 
want to come under the program. We give every cotton 
producer a fair allotment which is exempt from taxation; 
and the allotment is the amount to which production must 
be restricted if we are to successfully carry on the program. 
We say that, with respect to the individual’s allotment of 
production, he is exempt from taxation; but that does not 
say that he cannot grow more. The bill merely provides 
that when the farmer grows more than the specified allot- 
ment, a tax is imposed on the excess production at the time 
it is ginned; and the tax is of such a nature that it makes 
it very inviting for them not to produce more than the quota; 
it is very persuasive. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. Is there not this difference in the two 
methods, however: While in both cases the Secretary makes 
an allotment to each farmer, under the voluntary method 
if a man is not satisfied with the allotment—and I may say 
from my own experience with the wheat allotment that 
about 50 percent of the farmers are not satisfied—he does 
not have to take it; but under the compulsory method the 
Secretary says, “ You can grow 9 bales of cotton and no 
more unless you pay a prohibitive tax.” Is not that the 
difference between the voluntary method and the compulsory 
method? 

Mr. BOILEAU. The farmer can still produce as much as 
he wants to; but for such cotton as he sells above his quota, 
he will receive only half price. 

Mr. HOPE. Through the operation of a prohibitive tax. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That is the persuasion to which Mr. 
Johnson referred; that is the part that makes it so impor- 
tant from the standpoint of good business judgment for the 
farmer to come into the program and limit his production. 
There is a difference of method; yes; but there is not so 
much difference in principle. Through this method we are 
making it so inviting that the chiseler will be compelled 
to come in and cooperate with the rest of the farmers. 
LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. ELLZEY]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ELLZEY]. 

Mr. ELLZEY of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, about a year 
ago a group of Congressmen formed a farm bloc, and under 
the leadership of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners], 
night after night we met in open forum in the room of the 
Judiciary Committee to discuss remedial legislation that 
would be beneficial to the farmers. Especially did we study 
the refinancing of farm loans and also methods to increase 
the price of agricultural commodities, particularly cotton 
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and wheat. Please bear in mind that at that time the price 
of cotton was approximately 4 cents per pound and wheat 
25 cents per bushel. Many farmers were on the verge of 
losing their homes because of the foreclosure of mortgages 
on same. It was my privilege to be assigned to a subcom- 
mittee to study legislation which would make possible the 
refinancing of farm mortgages throughout the Nation. 
Under the Roosevelt administration it is most gratifying to 
all of us that legislation has been enacted into law which 
has made possible the refinancing of farm lands. In my 
section of the country it required quite a long time for the 
Government agencies to begin functioning, but finally the 
organization has been perfected with the result that many 
farmers have been permitted to retain their homes. 

During the early days of the present administration the 
Committee on Agriculture caught the vision and sponsored 
the enactment of the Agricultural Adjustment Act which 
made possible the present cotton program. 

I want the Chairman and members of the Committee on 
Agriculture to know that, in my humble judgment, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act brought the greatest hope of happi- 
ness and prosperity to the South of any agricultural 
legislation ever enacted. Permit me to congratulate you, 
therefore, for the splendid service you have rendered to the 
Southland. Espetially, Mr. Chairman, do I feel that the 
State of Mississippi is particularly fortunate in having as one 
member of this Committee on Agriculture our good friend 
Hon. Wat Doxey, who is rendering such excellent service 
in behalf of the Mississippi farmers and is always vitally 
interested in their welfare. 

Splendid progress has been made thus far under the pro- 
gram which fostered acreage control. With your permission, 
I should like to enumerate some of the benefits derived from 
the cotton program of this administration: 

First. Cotton has advanced in price from 4 to 12 cents a 
pound. For short-staple cotton last year most of the farm- 
ers received from 8 to 10 cents per pound and for long staple 
12 to 14 cents per pound. 

Second. In my own State of Mississippi during the year 
1933 the profits derived from the cotton program amounted 
to the sum of $15,235,791. For the year 1934 the program 
calls for Mississippi growers to receive a total profit of 
$13,413,645, 

Furthermore, let us bear in mind that the total profits 
paid the farmers throughout the Cotton Belt during the 
year 1933 was $160,000,000, and the total profits proposed 
for the year of 1934 is $126,000,000. 

Third. Many farmers of my State have been enabled to 
pay their back taxes, old debts, and to buy the necessities 
of life. In addition to this, most of them have been able 
to keep their children in school, and to support their 
churches. 

Fourth. Those of you representing the industrial sections 
of this Nation, I call to your attention the fact that, as a 
result of a higher price, made possible by the present cotton 
program, it is now possible for the South to continue pur- 
chasing the manufactured products from your industrial 
sections. With the South receiving a good price for cotton, 
it is always glad to purchase the manufactured products 
of industry. Let me emphasize the fact that it is impossi- 
ble for us to buy your goods unless we do have a fair com- 
modity price for our cotton. This increased purchasing 
power alone would easily justify the passage of the Bank- 
head bill, which in reality will guarantee the continued 
success of the cotton program. 

May I tell you the necessity for additional legislation? 
First of all the program is threatened with defeat because 
of intensive cultivation and the application of high-priced 
commercial fertilizer. It is possible by intensive cultivation 
and the application of high-priced fertilizer to produce as 
much cotton on 6 acres as hitherto produced on 10 acres. 

An unofficial report from nine Southern States shows a 
ee increase in the sale of commercial fertilizer, 
to wit: 


Tons 
In ‘year 1931 (December) . . TT 109, 000 
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In the second place, there is a very small group, approxi- 
mately 10 percent of citizens, who are unwilling to cooperate 
with the program of the other 90 percent. Unless the Bank- 
head bill, which provides for baleage control in addition to 
acreage control, is passed, this small group is likely to defeat 
the entire program. 

In reference to this matter I have a letter here to which I 
call your particular attention. This letter comes from an 
agricultural committee of a typical county in my State. 

FAYETTE, Miss., March 2, 1934. 
Hon. RUSSELL ELLZEY, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ELLZEY: We find in checking cotton contracts that esti- 
mates are in many cases very much too high, and we believe that 
unless there is some measure of compulsion employed that these 
producers will not agree to the reduction necessary that our county 
may be accepted. 

We further believe that unless something is done to prohibit the 
use of fertilizer, that if we have a normal season, cotton reduction 
will not be lowered materially by the 1934 cotton-reduction pro- 
gram. We have discussed this matter with numbers of farmers, 
and we find that in almost every instance that these farmers are of 
the same opinion that we are voicing in this letter; therefore we 
earnestly urge that something be done to prevent the failure of 
the 1934 cotton-reduction campaign. 

Yours very truly, 
L. D. STARNES, 
Chairman. 
fi. R. SMITH, 
C. A. SHELTON, 
County Control Committee. 
JAMES H. 
County Agent. 

In addition to this letter I have received a telegram from 
Mr. A. D. Stewart, vice president of the Mississippi Cooper- 
ative Cotton Association. In part he stated that sentiment 
of 80 percent of the cotton farmers in Mississippi favor 
the Bankhead bill. Also, in his communication in behalf of 
the membership of this association of the farmers of this 
State, he urged me to use my influence in behalf of the 
Bankhead bill. 

I should like to call to your attention what I believe may 
happen if the baleage control is not enacted into law. First 
of all, I think an overproduction of cotton for the year of 
1934 is clearly evident. In the second place, instead of re- 
ceiving the present price of 12 cents or more per pound for 
cotton, in my judgment, we will again be paid from 4 to 5 
cents per pound for our cotton. This would absolutely 
destroy the purchasing power of the people throughout the 
entire Southland. 

Third, many industries of the industrial sections would 
be forced to close their doors because the people of the 
Cotton Belt would be unable to purchase their manufac- 
tured products. Gentlemen, I believe, therefore, that you 
Representatives from the industrial sections should be vitally 
interested in the success of this program and the passage of 
the Bankhead bill. 

Fourth, if the present cotton program should collapse, 
and I am fully convinced that it will unless we have definite 
baleage control, I fully believe that many farmers now 
engaged in the cotton industry would be forced into other 
industry. My section, and I dare say a good part of the 
entire South, is well adapted to the dairy industry. 

If our farmers are forced out of the cotton industry, many 
of them will become interested in an enlarged dairy program. 
May I remind you of the fact that we have far shorter win- 
ters than you do in the dairy sections of Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and New York? Certainly we have cheaper labor. 
Hitherto our dairy farmers have been unable to finance their 
cooperative creameries, but under this Administration the 
Farm Credit Administration makes it possible for the dairy 
farmers to establish creameries and manufacture milk into 
all of its various products. You can readily see, therefore, 
gentlemen, that the South could become your greatest com- 
petitor in the dairy industry. I do not think that our farm- 
ers will be interested in such an extensive program if our 
cotton program continues to be such a splendid success. 
Otherwise we shall be forced to go to other industries, and I 
submit this thought, therefore, to you gentlemen who are 
interested in the dairy industry. 
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Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLZEY of Mississippi. Yes; I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CULKIN. Does the gentleman suggest that the Ad- 
ministration is going to finance the dairy industry in the 
South? 

Mr. ELLZEY of Mississippi. May I say this, and I am 
sure the gentleman is familiar with the facts, that the Farm 
Credit Administration is organizing institutions which will 
finance groups of farmers and assist them in the marketing 
of their farm products. 

Mr. CULKIN. But the gentleman does not mean that the 
Administration will increase the output of the dairy industry 
over what it is today? 

Mr. ELLZEY of Mississippi. I mean to say that the ad- 
ministration plans to finance farmers in the production and 
distribution of farm products, and we are going to take 
advantage of these plans. I presume the people in the gen- 
tleman’s section will do likewise. 

Mr. CULKIN. Of course, we cannot raise cotton in our 
climate. It does not seem to me to be sound governmental 
policy to increase the dairy output in any portion of the 
United States. 

Mr. ELLZEY of Mississippi. In that respect I am not 
arguing with the gentleman. I simply want to make certain 
that our cotton program is a success. If it is a success, we 
shall doubtless not be interested in engaging in the dairy 
industry on such an extensive scale. 

Mr. CULKIN. If the South does go into the dairying in- 
dustry, that will make them worse off than they are, be- 
cause it not only intensifies the desperate condition of the 
northern dairymen but will increase their own misery. 

Mr. ELLZEY of Mississippi. I realize that fact. We want 
a guaranty of a successful cotton industry, and that is what 
this bill provides in baleage control. Let us consider some 
of the objections offered thus far. It has been said that the 
Bankhead bill would be unconstitutional. In connection 
with every act of this recovery program thus far this has 
always been objection no. 1. Another gentleman said it 
would take away the liberty of the farmers. I wonder if 
that is a true conception of liberty. If we do pass this bill, 
we may have such so-called liberty as we had under that 
gentleman’s administration when cotton was 5 cents a 
pound and wheat was 25 cents per bushel. 

The whole truth of the matter is simply that this bill 
makes possible the cooperation of about 10 percent of our 
farmers who are now unwilling to cooperate. This is the 
whole crux of the matter. I appeal to you to pass this bill. 
Coming from a great cotton belt, as I do, I believe the 
passage of this act will make this program a continued suc- 
cess, and we shall have happiness and the restoration of 
purchasing power. Our people in the South will march 
forward with contentment and prosperity. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown] 4 minutes. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I also yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, my district pro- 
duces more cotton by 20 percent than any district in Georgia. 
My district is situated in the piedmont section of Georgia, 
and the cotton produced in the piedmont section of Georgia 
and the Carolinas is considered the best staple cotton of the 
South. We all realize that the main money crop of the 
South is cotton and the second largest money crop is 
cottonseed. 

The, present Bankhead bill does not materially affect any 
class except the cotton farmers of the South; and if the 
farmers of the South want this bill enacted into law, I feel 
that other sections of the country should not object. I am 
not in favor of any legislation which would foster interest 
in one section of the country and at the same time paralyze 
the struggling energies of another section of this country. 
On the other hand, I feel that when one section of the coun- 
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try can be really benefited by legislation which will not 
retard the progress of any other section, the Members from 
other sections should join in making laws to benefit the 
section affected. [Applause.] 

During my campaign for election to Congress last summer, 
when the voluntary cotton-control program was first an- 
nounced, I did not think the cotton farmer would cooperate 
as he should, but I am glad to say that at least 90 percent 
of the farmers in my district followed the suggestion of our 
great President and plowed up their cotton. These same 
people, almost unanimously, after the cotton was gathered 
borrowed 10 cents per pound on the cotton as collateral. I 
repeat that almost to a man they followed our great leader. 
Whether or not the voluntary plan in the future will be suc- 
cessful is problematical. Mr. Oscar Johnson testified before 
the Committee on Agriculture that he thought it would and 
that the production of cotton probably could be reduced to 
10,000,000 bales by the voluntary plan. But a great majority 
of the people believe unless the Bankhead bill is passed that 
cotton will decrease as much as 3 or 4 cents a pound imme- 
diately after defeat of the bill. 

The large and small mills of the country are trying to 
get information as to the probability of this bill passing; 
and, if not, they are anxious to rush the cotton on the 
market at once, as they believe cotton will immediately be 
reduced in price. I was hopeful that the voluntary plan 
of production would be tried out for this year without re- 
sorting to compulsory reduction; but such a large majority 
of the cotton growers of the South are asking for the com- 
pulsory method, I shall support the Bankhead bill, though 
there are many objectionable features in it which I hope 
will be eliminated. 

If the essential features of this bill are not enacted into 
law, I am satisfied the speculators of the country will put 
cotton down 3 or 4 cents a pound overnight. Whether the 
voluntary plan will work or not, it looks like, under the 
present circumstances, in order to hold cotton at the pres- 
ent price, the expedient thing to do is to enact the prin- 
ciples of this bill into law immediately. 

I believe that the cotton average for 15 years would be 
fairer than the cotton average for 5 years, in view of the 
fact that the boll weevil visited some sections of the Cotton 
Belt before others 15 years ago, and within the 15-year 
period they have destroyed cotton in practically every sec- 
tion of each State. Some States, like Georgia and the Caro- 
linas, began to diversify and leave cotton to some extent. 
For this reason I am afraid the 5-year average would be 
an injustice to some sections of the Cotton Belt. 

The main problem of the country 1 year ago was to in- 
crease the purchasing power of the people and to put idle 
men and women back to work. To do this meant that the 
whole country must work as a unit. Every group, every indi- 
vidual, must cooperate for the common good. As a means 
of accomplishing this Nation-wide drive to bring back pros- 
perity the Recovery Act was made a law. It is undoubtedly 
the boldest step that this or any other Government has ever 
taken to protect its citizens from ruin and starvation. It 
was labeled as an experiment in the beginning, but with its 
leaders very positive and concrete results are being obtained 
already. 

In the 1 year that has elapsed since the inauguration of 
our President, business activity over the country has in- 
creased to a very large degree, and over 4,000,000 people 
have been reemployed. Weekly wage payments have risen, 
thereby increasing the real purchasing power of workers by 
a large percent. Our whole industrial machinery has taken 
on new life, and is throbbing like a great ship leaving the 
perilous narrows and entering the open sea of prosperity. 
The completion of the major codes under the Recovery Act 
has contributed immensely to this progress. Many enthu- 
siasts proudly and unhesitatingly proclaim the Blue Eagle, 
emblem in the new deal, to be in reality the blue bird of 
happiness. Average minimum wage rates have risen from 
about $7 to nearly $15 per week, and the weekly hours have 
dropped from 55 or 60 to 40 and less. It is estimated that 
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over 5,000,000 people will be reemployed simply by the opera- 
tion of all the codes. This shows what united effort can do. 
This shows what courage in the face of depression can 
accomplish. This shows the folly of accepting anything as 
inevitable fate. In the few brief months we have demon- 
strated that by working together under fine leadership we 
have the ability to win and maintain prosperity. [Applause.] 

But it must be remembered that despite these pleasing 
and significant gains, they have been confined to prelim- 
inary encounters with the forces of depression. The real 
battle lies ahead. In spite of the truth that business 
throughout America is improving, the long pull is certainly 
ahead. Abuses of long practice and flaws of our economic 
policies cannot be eradicated by the simple act of signing a 
bill or of writing laws on our statute books. Human nature 
is not going to be changed as by a miracle, though it can 
be altered gradually by necessity to conform with the law 
of self-preservation. Just because the rules of the game 
have changed does not mean that anyone has been excused 
from playing. There is no magic in the N.R.A.; there is 
nothing in it that will automatically lift us from the depths 
of depression to a land of abundance where there will be no 
work to do and where our worries will cease. It is a man- 
made plan, but it will work if we want it to work. The same 
sound principles of buying and selling will be applicable 
under the new deal. Men and women will continue to 
buy good wares. Keen thinking, analytical judgment, and 
decisive action will be just as much or more in need than 
before. They will never be affected by a moratorium. 

When the President was inaugurated there were about 
12,000,000 men and women in this country who were walking 
the streets in an agonized search for means of livelihood. 
They had to be helped and helped quickly. 

The second phase of the National Recovery Act planned 
to give these unemployed some work to take care of them 
temporarily. This was the purpose of the $3,300,000,000 
Public Works fund. This money was turned into channels 
of trade to act as a stimulant, or primer, until the complete 
program has been put into effect. Of course, we knew it 
would take time for every section and every industry of the 
country to realize equal benefits from the remedies. As our 
President said in his speech to the American people a few 
months ago, We must be patient until the whole program 
has been put into operation.” Working out a plan for the 
whole country, so that every class and every industry will 
be benefited alike, presents more difficult problems than we 
sometimes think in our impatience. We need to continue in 
our efforts to bring about a permanent prosperity. 

The public is always anxious to see things move rapidly. 
But when the destiny of a nation is concerned, when the 
lives of people are at stake, it is never wise for a leader to 
take steps until he knows he is right. This wise policy 
accounts in some part for the delay in the expenditure of 
some of the money that was appropriated for Public Works. 
Another reason for delay in the actual spending of this huge 
sum is that it was necessary to set up an organization to 
handle the funds and to prepare a comprehensive program. 
In order to select the most useful and valuable projects the 
Administrator has established an organization that reaches 
outward into every State. The State, county, and city proj- 
ects must first be submitted to and approved by the State 
engineers. Then they must be carefully studied by the State 
advisory boards, the regional advisors, and finally by exam- 
ining boards at Washington before they are finally adopted. 
There are obvious good reasons for such an organization, 
even though it may take longer for these funds to reach the 
pay envelops of work-hungry citizens. 

The authority in power ruled that each project must be 
socially desirable and that it should contribute something of 
value to the community, and that it must not be a useless, 
temporary project that is undertaken simply to supply work 
for the unemployed. 

One phase of the new deal that is perhaps of more 
vital interest and concern, especially to the cotton farmers 
of the South, is that which deals with the agricultural 
situation, 
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In his speech to the Nation on July 24, 1933, President 
Roosevelt said that the farm act— 

Is based on the fact that the purchasing power of nearly half our 
population depends on adequate prices for farm products. We 
have been producing more of some crops than we can consume 
or can sell in a depressed world market. The cure is not to pro- 
duce so much. 

There in a few words he gave the cause and the remedy 
for the ills of the farmers. With half the people of the 
United States dependent directly or indirectly on agriculture 
for a living, it is a very evident fact that the prosperity of 
practically every business is dependent on agricultural pros- 
perity, and that this depression cannot and will not definitely 
end until the prices of farm products rise high enough to 
give the farmers some profit over the cost of production. 
All former depressions have ended when the farmers had 
money to spend for things besides the bare necessities of 
life. This depression that we are passing through will be no 
exception. 

It is true that the farmers have gone on year after year 
producing more than the world could consume. Overproduc- 
tion and large surpluses of farm products presented one of 
the major problems that the administration had to solve 
before anything could be done to help the farmers out of 
their plight. Acreage was reduced last year after the cotton 
crop was planted, but the situation has not been helped as 
much as was expected. In spite of the reduced acreage we 
have had a large crop, and cotton prices have lagged below 
‘what was anticipated and are certainly all out of propor- 
tion to the prices of manufactured products which the 
farmer has to buy. Something must be done to level up 
these prices. It seems to me that the only permanent solu- 
tion of the agricultural problem is through some form of 
controlled production. However, I think the present Bank- 
head bill is rather drastic and should be amended in some 
particulars. For instance, I think it would be better to 
limit this production to 1 year, and if it is successful it 
can be extended by the next Congress in January. I also 
think the tax feature should be eliminated and the surplus 
cotton over and above the allotment should be held and not 
ginned and placed on the market as a part of the allotment 
for each individual cotton grower. This would accomplish 
the same end and would not be quite as harsh a remedy as 
the tax feature of the present bill. 

A great majority of the farmers in my district seem to 
be in favor of the principles of the Bankhead bill, and I 
appreciate the fact that the cotton farmers of the South 
are the most independent people, in thought and action, 
you will find anywhere in this country, and for this reason 
it would be much wiser to control the production by hay- 
ing the cotton raised above the allotment for each indi- 
vidual farmer carried to the next year as part of the allot- 
ment for the next year rather than paying the penalty of 
taxing the same. 

On the opening day of this session of Congress I intro- 
duced a bill (H.R. 6145) providing for the establishment of 
growers’ cooperative commodity markets for the sale, ex- 
change, storage, and processing of all agricultural, horti- 
cultural, poultry, livestock, and dairy products. 

My bill fits in with the present program of the Govern- 
ment for curtailment of production of cotton and other 
commodities in different sections of the country, by pro- 
viding for the marketing of crops, particularly perishable 
products, produced on land taken out of cotton production 
or production of other commodities which the Government 
is trying to reduce, especially for the small producer. 

In my own State 1,250,000 acres of land is being taken 
out of cotton production. Part of it is some of the best 
land in the State. It cannot always be idle. This situation 
is true in many other States of the Union. 

My bill provides for the operation of markets by the 
growers as distinguished from markets operated by business 
men and municipalities. This bill, if enacted into law, in 
my opinion, would be more beneficial than anything else 
that could be done in the present crisis not only to the cot- 
ton growers but also to the farmers in every section of this 
Nation who have only one main money crop. 
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Another handicap under which the cotton farmer has 
been forced to work for many years is the fact that his 
product was sold in a competitive market, and he was forced 
to buy in a protected market. I understood that the proc- 
essing tax was primarily intended to correct this condition 
by giving to the farmer this tax which was levied upon the 
consumer. This is the same form of protection that has 
been given to the manufacturers for years and years through 
the protective tariffs. I do not think that the floor stocks 
should have been subject to this tax and perhaps it would 
have been better for the farmers and the mills, especially 
the small mills, if the collection of this tax had been post- 
poned until this year, and this fund borrowed from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation until that time. If 
the processing tax remains, we must fight for a tax on cot- 
ton substitutes to keep the buying public from turning 
away from cotton. 

Our program cannot succeed when half the buying public 
is broke. The farmers must have a restored purchasing 
power before the factories can operate profitably, and before 
the merchants can do an increased business, and before we 
can have a permanent prosperity. 

But regardless of the ultimate results of the various and 
untried plans that are being worked out for our salvation, 
we can say today that the operation of the National Re- 
covery Administration has demonstrated again the extraor- 
dinary capacity of the American people to organize and 
govern themselves. It has demonstrated that we need not 
drift helplessly or surge impatiently into revolutionary vio- 
lence as long as we have leaders with the vision and the 
courage to mobilize the energies of the American people. 

Mankind must recognize the necessity for change in 
everything. We cannot stand still. Cicilization is going 
forward or it is going backward. Those who refuse to 
tolerate change or admit that it is inevitable soon find 
themselves alone, hopelessly lost, floating in a sea of be- 
wilderment. 

My friends, I am not pessimistic about the outcome of 
the policies of the present administration. I have faith in 
our President and I have faith in the American people. 
And if the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt made 
no other contribution to our history he would deserve im- 
perishable fame as the President who restored the faith of 
the American people in themselves. [Applause.] 

Let us make no footsteps backward. Let us go forward, 
and with our eyes fixed upon the stars of determination and 
hope, hand in hand and heart to heart with our great and 
heroic leader, Franklin D. Roosevelt. Let us strive to insure 
the life, the progress, and future greatness not only of 
Georgia and the other Southern States, but of all the States 
of the American Union, and point the way to prosperity and 
happiness and peace to the human race. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. CHASE]. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to be permitted to quote very 
briefly from a few statements, campaign platforms, and 
certain speeches. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

COMPULSORY CONTROL OF PRODUCTION 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Committee, the question which overshadows all other ques- 
tions pertaining to this innocent-appearing cotton bill is 
whether or not the Congress shall commit America to the 
principle of compulsory control of production. 

That question must be met, faced squarely, and answered 
by this House on this bill. 

The personality of the bill’s sponsor before this body is 
not an issue here. If it were, the measure would carry 
unanimously, so great is the respect and esteem felt by all 
Members for the distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. BANKHEAD]. I would welcome the privilege of support- 
ing any measure sponsored by him. 
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The possibility of pleasing the cotton growers is not an 
issue. Of course, Members will help gladly in a construc- 
tive program to assist the cotton States, and we of the 
Middle West would be happy to go along with the Repre- 
sentatives of the cotton States on any worthy measure. 
But how can the bill be amended to a point where we hon- 
estly and honorably can support it? The proposal is 
frankly an experiment, which may or may not succeed, and 
conceivably may harm rather than help the South. 

I wish this afternoon to speak very briefly on one point 
only, and that is the principle of compulsory control of pro- 
duction. 

I have a great admiration for the chairman of my com- 
mittee, the Committee on Agriculture. My admiration was 
never greater than when I heard him talk for 35 minutes 
this afternoon, and during that address, using all his 
splendid oratorical ability, he did not say one thing in sup- 
port of this particular bill. 

But for 15 minutes he excoriated the Representative of 
the State of New York [Mr. WapswortTs], and I respect- 
fully declare that the more men in this Chamber of the 
charming personality and most unusual ability of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Wapswortu], the greater will 
be the worth-while improvement in this body. It is a privi- 
lege to be associated with him in the House. [Applause.] 

Here is what the distinguished chairman of my committee 
did say: 

This bill is necessary, or some step is necessary, in order to 
handle this situation. 

The chairman of the committee made the statement that 
this question was submitted to the cotton farmers of the 
South and 95 percent of them endorsed it. Manifestly the 
statement was a slip. It was submitted to 1 percent of the 
cotton farmers of the South, and a little more than half of 
that 1 percent answered, and 95 percent of that one half of 
1 percent endorsed some plan of production control, not this 
plan. 

In excoriating my distinguished colleague from the State 
of New York the chairman said, Do you want the liberty 
of the racketeer?“ I answer, “No”; we want the liberty of 
our forefathers; we want the liberty guaranteed us by every 
major candidate of the Democratic Party, and in every 
national platform of the Democratic Party. 

Then, the gentleman discussed little pigs and told us that 
our brilliant colleague from New York shed tears in his 
shoes over the slaughter of the little pigs. Just what was 
the purpose of the assertion, what was its value, and how 
does it justify compulsory control of cotton production? 

I should like, if I may, to devote my attention squarely to 
the one main point in the bill under discussion, presenting 
the argument under two main heads. First, the evolution of 
the principle of compulsory control from the original social- 
istic economic philosophy; second, its violent conflict with 
the accepted ideals of the Democratic Party. 

No one claims that any increased emergency exists, al- 
though Representatives from the cotton-producing States 
may know whether or not one is imminent. 

Also the matter of the measure’s constitutionality may be 
presented by others. 

The purpose of this address is to discuss frankly the wis- 
dom and the need of this country now—today—abandoning 
the fundamental principle of voluntary action that has 
served it since colonial days, and substituting therefor the 
principle of compulsory control of production, or autocratic 
regulation by a designated bureau, of the business of free 
American citizens, who until this time have been deemed 
independent as well as free. 

The proposed action would constitute the first definite step 
from the highway America thus far has traveled, down the 
unfamiliar road that points to Soviet economic planning and 
leads to and beyond State socialism. 

Consider briefly the economic philosophy of socialism as it 
has developed from the days of Karl Marx. 

In his Communist Manifesto Marx declared: 

You are horrified at our intending to do away with private 
property. But in your existing society, private property is already 
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done away with for nine tenths of the population; its existence 
for the few is solely due to its nonexistence in the hands of those 
nine tenths. You reproach us, therefore, with intending to do 
away with a form of property, the necessary condition for whose 
existence is, the nonexistence of any property for the immense 
majority of society. 

In one word, you reproach us with intending to do away with 
your property. Precisely so; that is just what we intend. 


In A History of Socialist Thought, Laidler says of Fabian 

socialism: 
PUBLIC CONTROL PROBABLY FIRST STEP 

If we were sensible we would bring these combinations under 
common ownership immediately. But the human race generally 
contrives to exhaust every device which stupidity can suggest 
before the right line of action is ultimately taken. I think there- 
fore, that some probably inefficient method of taxation and public 
control over combination will, as a matter of fact, be adopted. 
Such legislation will immensely restrict individual liberty in 
certain directions, will produce much friction, and may possibly 
hamper production; until by a long series of experiments men 
shall discover what is the most reasonable way of acquiring for 
the community as a whole the wealth which it produces. But 
in any case individualism or anything whatever in the nature 
of laissez faire goes by the board. 


Later, in discussing post-war socialist thought, Laidler 

Says: 
THE ECONOMIC SCHEME 

Kautsky discusses at length the so-called “economic scheme 
proposed after the war by Rudolf Wissell and Dr. Otto Neurath. 
Under their plans the individual capitalist would remain the 
owner and manager of his business, but he would not be permitted 
to decide what he would produce. 


Is not the “economic scheme” referred to a reasonably 
exact statement of the real principle offered the country in 
the guise of compulsory control of production in this bill 
we are discussing here this afternoon? 

Now turn for a moment from the socialism of Germany 
to that of Russia. Valerian Obolensky-Ossinsky says on 
page 97 of Socialist Planned Economy in the Soviet Union: 


The plan for the specialization of agricultural production has 
in view the distribution of crops on a scientific basis, so that the 
most profitable crops and the most valuable branches of agricul- 
ture from the point of view of the national economy will be 
rationally introduced. The distribution and specialization of 
state farms and machine and tractor stations is subordinate pri- 
marily to the plan of the distribution of agriculture. 


Now from Russia come back to the socialism of the United 
States. I quote from the Political Science Quarterly of 
December 1928, and invite the attention particularly of the 
gentlemen from Iowa: 


It is not generally remembered in discussing farm relief that we 
are now on the verge, probably, of a vast technological reconstruc- 
tion of the industry. Ancient axioms, which have seemed almost 
native to the soll, are being called in question. The corn crop, 
for instance, the king of all American farm products, may very 
well disappear. Its cultivation contributes to erosion; it is costly 
to raise; it has new but formidable enemies, such as the borer. 


The author was R. G. Tugwell, of Columbia University, 
and I wonder if Professor Tugwell in preparing the state- 
ment quoted deemed it his “ social duty to encourage” the 
passage of corn from American agriculture and to promote 
a policy of bureaucratic control of agriculture through com- 
pulsory control of agriculture. 

And now let us turn to the cotton-growing State of South 
Carolina. In his book, America Goes Socialistic, published 
in January of this year, Henry Savage, Jr., says: 


Less patent but really more pregnant with socialism is another 
quality of our bureaucracy—that of having delegated to it (con- 
trary to the Constitution) the power to make regulations having 
the force of law. Many of the bureaus have such legislative 
powers. And already a great bureaucracy is in the mak- 
ing to administer the Industrial Recovery Act, another under it to 
control the oil industry, another to administer the farm measures, 
and yet another to care for the execution of the provisions of the 
security regulation bill. 

This delegation of law-making authority is called pregnant with 
socialism because it means that self-regulating bureaus, not 
directly answerable to the voters, are put in a position to exalt 
themselves, to gather unto themselves more power, greater effi- 
ciency of administration without fear of the individual or his legal 
rights. It is pregnant with socialism because it involves a confes- 
sion on the part of the legislatures that parliamentary government 
has seen its day; that such a form of government cannot even 
pretend to consider all the legislation called for by the functions 
undertaken by the Government; that the rapidity of change and 
intricacy of our modern social and technical order call for a new 
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form, or revolutionary changes tn the old form of government, on 
the legislative side at least. No better illustration of this state- 
ment can be adduced than the session of the Seventy-third 
Congress in the spring of 1933. ENORET OPOSTO Pano Dy, 
it was a complete delegation of its powers in the matter. 

If this is the noncritical opinion of an authoritative writer 
on socialism upon the legislation enacted by this Congress 
prior to this day, what must his conclusion be should we 
write into American statutory law the principle of compul- 
sory control of production? 

Is it necessary for us to take this road? Was the economic 
philosophy of our fathers a mistake? Are changing condi- 
tions m modern life and American agriculture producing 
problems beyond our thinking? And how do the American 
people regard the proposals made to this Congress? 

To the last question the following editorial from the Feb- 
ruary 23 issue of the Norman County Herald, published 
at Ada, Minn., is an arresting answer: 

REGIMENTING THE FARMERS 

We have heard rather disquieting from W. 
about some ideas for the closer regulation of agriculture, which 
are said to be moving in the minds of some of the people who 
have had a great deal to do with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

We are prepared to believe almost anything these days, but we 
can hardly take seriously the belief that the Government is plan- 
ning to set up as complete and drastic control over farming as 
exists in Soviet Russia. If the rumors that reach us are true, 
the talked-of plans would involve a complete regimentation of all 
farmers. Nobody would be permitted to grow any crop for market 
without first having a Federal license; he would be fined if he 
violated any of the Federal regulations, and the Government 
could go into court and get an injunction against him if he per- 
sisted 7 sowing oats when his license permitted only barley, for 
example. 

We are told that these proposals have emanated from some of 
the “legalistic” minds in Washington and that they are being 


ing human affairs; most thoughtful youngsters share 
it, before they have lived long enough in the world to understand 
human and to realize that human affairs are not con- 
ducted according to plan and that people generally resent being 
ated. If this were a logical world, it would be easy to run it. 
It is a perfectly illogical world, in which the principal obstacle to 
smooth running is the obstinate persistence of most of us in doing 
what we like in the way we like to do it. 
We do not think American farmers are ready to be relegated 
to the position of serfs or of robots. 


And this is unbiased, nonpolitical comment upon the prin- 
ciple of this bill which you gentleman plan to pass, com- 
mitting this country to regimentation of agriculture by in- 
stituting for the first time in American history a program 
based upon the application of compulsion in regulating pro- 
duction of an agricultural commodity. 

Now, from this road of socialistic planning and compulsory 
control to which America has been invited, turn back for 
a moment to the old, familiar, traveled highway of our 
fathers. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHASE. It is a real pleasure to yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Was the gentleman in favor 
of the McNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. CHASE. With the permission of the gentleman 
from Alabama, I shall devote my attention exclusively to 
this one point of compulsory control, but I shall be happy to 
have him make a statement at this point if he desires to 
do so. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The reason I asked the ques- 
tion was not to interject an immaterial issue, because I 
feel that it is a pertinent inquiry at this time in view of 
the fact that the gentleman has just quoted one who is 
deeply interested in farm legislation. I felt that it was not 
only pertinent but proper to suggest to the farm leaders of 
the West that those of us from the South who are inter- 
ested in farm legislation gave very hearty support to the 
McNary-Haugen bill, the provisions of which I know the 
gentleman is familiar with. That bill had the united and 
strong support of the farmers of the West, and Members 
from the South supported it on that account even though 
the bill was not one that primarily was drafted at the in- 
stance of Southern farmers. 
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Mr. CHASE. It has been a pleasure to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr, CHRISTIANSON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 
i Mr. CHASE. Certainly; I am happy to yield to my col- 
eague. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. What was the newspaper from 
which the gentleman quoted? 

Mr. CHASE. The name of the paper is the Norman 
County Herald, published at Ada, Minn., and the editor is 
Mr. W. C. Lee. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. That is a Farmer-Labor news- 
paper, is it? 

Mr. CHASE. Ido not say that it is a Farmer-Labor news- 
paper, or Democratic or Republican. I would call it a 
Progressive newspaper. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. How does the gentleman distin- 
guish between the policy of this bill and the policy of the 
Farmer-Labor Party? 

Sool CHASE. I make no effort to distinguish between 
em. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHASE. I gladly yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I want to ask the gentleman whether 
he is familiar with the bill which is in the offing and will 
be presented to Congress in the near future, to amend the 
A.A.A. Act. I saw a typewritten copy of that bill, and it 
provided for a licensing system, limitation of acreage, limi- 
tation of farm production, and fixed a penalty. 

Mr, CHASE. I am somewhat acquainted with some fea- 
tures of the bill, and desired to discuss some prospective 
legislation in connection with the pending legislation but 
decided that the bill immediately before the House is suf- 
ficient for me to bring to your attention the problem, even 
speaking exclusively on this one point. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Let me say that there is a great simi- 
larity between this bill and that bill, and I am informed and 
believe that the two bills originated under the direction of 
Mordecai Ezekiel and Mr. Tugwell. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CHASE. I yield with pleasure to the gentleman from 
Alabama, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to tell the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that there is not a scintilla of basis for the 
suggestion he has just made. Neither gentleman he referred 
to, as far as I know, and I think I know something about this 
bill, has been consulted or had any hand in the preparation 
of this bill. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is drawing 
vividly on his imagination. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to me? 

Mr. CHASE. With pleasure, to my chairman. 

Mr. JONES. I want to say that neither one of the gen- 
tlemen referred to by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
appeared before the committee, and no member of the com- 
mittee had anything to do with them, as far as I know. 

Mr. McFADDEN. My authority is as responsible as any- 
thing that has been said on this floor. I want to call the 
attention of the gentleman to this significant fact. And 
that is that this bill fits into the form of government that 
is being advocated by Mr. Tugwell and those associated with 
him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHASE. Gladly, to my colleague. Will you wait just 
a moment for me to address the Chair? 

Mr. Chairman, I have had my original time cut from 30 
minutes to 15 minutes, and now ask unanimous consent to 
include in the extension of my remarks a platform statement 
of the President of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to include a platform statement in his 
remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased now to yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, for the in- 
formation of my friend here, the Farmer-Labor Governor 
of Minnesota, Governor Olson, is for a compulsory reduction. 
He believes, as I do, that the voluntary is all right so far as 
it goes, but it should be compulsory, so that it would not 
allow chiselers to come in. 

Mr. CHASE. That is a more serious charge than I would 
make about either my colleague or the Farmer-Labor Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota. It is particularly astonishing in view 
of the fact that compulsory control is also a doctrine of the 
Communist Party, which in its national platform is vigor- 
ously critical of the Farmer-Labor Party. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHASE. Gladly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. CHASE. I yield myself 5 more minutes to answer 
these questions. 

Mr. GLOVER. I am interested in the gentleman’s state- 
ment in his discussion of Karl Marx and all of his kind up 
to now, and socialism; but for the life of me I cannot see the 
reasoning of his argument about this bill, which is demo- 
cratic in its form, which provides that two thirds of those 
interested in this plan shall have it within their power to 
say whether or not this act becomes effective. Is not that 
Democratic and is it not Republican? 

Mr. CHASE. The gentleman will in a minute. If he will 
listen now, he will hear some good Democratic doctrine. 

Thomas Jefferson declared: 

The true foundation of republican government is the equal right 
of every citizen, in his person and property, and in their man- 
agement. 

Said Woodrow Wilson: 


The last thing that any American could contemplate with 
equanimity would be the introduction of anything resembling 
Prussian autocracy into the food control in this country. 


The first plank in the Democratic platform of 1856 was: 


That the Federal Government is one of limited power, derived 
solely from the Constitution; and the grants of power made 
therein ought to be strictly construed by all the departments and 
agents of the Government; and that it is inexpedient and danger- 
ous to exercise doubtful constitutional powers. 


The Democratic platform of 1892 enunciated this policy: 


+ + è we solemnly declare that the need of a return to these 
fundamental principles of a free popular government, based on 
home rule and individual liberty, was never more urgent than 
now, when the tendency to centralize all power at the Federal capi- 
tal has become a menace to the reserved rights of the States that 
strikes at the very roots of our Government, under the Constitu- 
tion, as framed by the fathers of the Republic. 


In no platform before 1856 or since, did the Democratic 
Party ever declare for or suggest such a program as compul- 
sory control of production. The agricultural plank in the 
1932 platform was as follows: 

We favor the restoration of agriculture, the Nation's basic in- 
dustry; better financing of farm mortgages through 
farm-bank agencies at low rates of interest on an amortization 
plan, giving preference to credits for the redemption of farms and 
homes sold under foreclosure. 

Extension and development of farm cooperative movement and 
effective control of crop surpluses so that our farmers may have 
the full benefit of the domestic market. 

The enactment of every constitutional measure that will aid the 
farmers to receive for their basic farm commodities prices in 
excess of cost. 


That is definite, is it not? There is nothing there about 
compulsory control of production, is there? 

With the tremendous power granted to it by the American 
people, the Democratic Party necessarily has the correspond- 
ing duty to shape legislation in accordance with American 
ideals, the pledges of its platforms, and the promises of its 
presidents. 

In his speech at Topeka, Kans., September 14, 1932, 
Governor Roosevelt said this: 


I want now to state what seem to be the specifications upon 
which most of the reasonable leaders of agriculture have agreed, 
and to express here and now my whole-hearted accord with these 
specifications. 

. . . b s s s 
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Fourth. It must make use of existing agencies and so far as 
possible be decentralized in its administration so that the chief 
responsibility for its operation will rest with locality rather than 
with newly created bureaucratic machinery in Washington. 

0 


* * . + 5 * 

Sixth. The plan must be insofar as possible, voluntary. I 
like the idea that the plan should not be put into operation 
unless it has the support of a reasonable proportion of the 
producers of the exportable commodity to which it is to apply. 
It must be so organized that the benefits will go to the man who 
participates. 

At Baltimore on October 25, 1932, Governor Roosevelt said 
in part: 

Of course it is absurd to talk of lowering tariff duties on farm 
products. I declared that all prosperity in the broader sense 
Springs from the soil. I promised to endeavor to restore the 
purchasing power of the farm dollar by making the tariff effec- 
tive for agriculture, and raising the price of farmers’ products. 
I know of no effective excessively high tariff duties on farm 
products. I do not intend that such duties shall be lowered. 
To do so would be inconsistent with my entire farm program, and 
every farmer knows it and will not be deceived. 

In his inaugural address President Roosevelt said: 


The basic thought that guides * * * is the insistence, as 
a first consideration, upon the interdependence of the various ele- 
ments in and parts of the United States—a recognition of the 
old and permanently important manifestation of the American 
spirit of the pioneer. It is the way to recovery. It is the imme- 
pino way. It is the strongest assurance that the recovery will 
endure, 


And last week he said: 


I am always a little amused and perhaps at times a little sad- 
dened—and I think the American people feel the same way—by; 
those few writers and speakers who proclaim tearfully either that! 
we are now committed to communism and collectivism or that we 
have adopted fascism and a dictatorship. 

That surely does not sound as though the President favors 
the Soviet system of compulsory control of cotton produc- 
tion or the regimentation of the cotton farmers. On the 
contrary, it is apparent that from Jefferson to Roosevelt,' 
in its platforms and the public pronouncements of its Presi- 
dents, the Democratic Party has stood for a national ideal, 
based on free, independent, voluntary action by individuals 
and States. 

Now bring the argument to the basic principle in this bill 
under discussion here. 

On February 16 the President wrote the Chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, urging “ reasonable assurance of 
crop limitation and referring to some form of control.” 
He did not mention compulsory control and did not endorse 
compulsory control. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CHASE. With pleasure. 

Mr. McFADDEN. In view of what the gentleman has just 
said, I recall that Theodore Roosevelt, the year that he 
passed on, made a statement to the effect that Felix Frank- 
furter is the most dangerous man in the United States to 
our form of government. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. Chairman, I had intended to confine my 
later observations entirely to citation of Democratic au- 
thorities, but find that the Farmer-Labor Party and the 
Republican Party have been introduced also. Please note 
that this has been by no act of mine. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHASE. It is a pleasure to do so. 

Mr. MAY. I should like to suggest something here and 
call the attention of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], 
and the author of the bill [Mr. Banxneap] to this. If the 
gentlemen in the Department of Agriculture, Mr. Tugwell 
and Mr. Ezekiel, are to have something to do with the 
enforcement of this legislation, what is the reason for dis- 
claiming any connection of theirs with the preparation of 
of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know that there is any reason for 
it except that it is not so. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. Chairman, permit me now to finish my 
statement. 

The spokesman for the administration on this measure 
should be the Secretary of Agriculture. If this bill becomes 
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law, responsibility for its enforcement will rest on him.] Mr. CHASE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 2 more 


Does he favor the bill? Does he favor the radical, socialistic 
innovation of compulsory control? Let him answer. I quote 
from page 42 of the committee hearing: 

The CHARMAN. Mr. FLANNAGAN has a question, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Secretary, I should like to know what you 
think of compulsory control as a policy of our Government. 

Secretary WALLACE. Mr. FLANNAGAN, I believe you have asked me 
such a leading question that I am going to ask to be excused. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I will excuse you from answering it. To say 
3 it is embarrassing. I believe it is a dangerous policy, 
m; 8 

I believe, as a matter of policy, it is dangerous for us to adopt a 
system of compulsion affecting matters of this kind. Now, do you 
not think it would be much better, as suggested by Chairman 
Jones, to leave the voluntary plan in effect, and do you not think 
that we could accomplish the same result, as Mr. Jones suggested, 
by a minor amendment to the present law? 

Secretary Wattace. Well, it has been my hope that we could. 

Does that show much enthusiasm for compulsory control 
on the part of either the Secretary or the Congressman? 

In conclusion, please remember that this socialistic inno- 
vation of compulsory control is unnecessary. 

This is true because there is no pressing emergency. 

It is true because voluntary action is the American way. 
The American farmer is not a serf. And voluntary control 
of cotton production has proved and is proving successful. 

Again let the hearings provide the proof. I quote from 
three men—a cotton producer, a member of your Committee 
on Agriculture, and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

First, on page 47, from the statement of Mr, Oscar John- 
ston, farmer and cotton producer, Bolivar County, Miss., 
and also connected with the Department of Agriculture as 
manager of the Nation’s cotton pool: 

The voluntary plan, in my judgment as a producer, is so attrac- 
tive that no producer can afford to stay out. It is so attractive, 
in my judgment as a business man and a farmer, that no man 
can afford to deprive himself of the certainty of rental payments 
and of the certainty of parity prices for so much of his 1934 crop 
as he has contracted to raise; that no man can afford to take the 
chance or hazard of the uncertainty and risk that must be taken 
by the man who stays out. 

I believe that we can get by voluntary action everything that is 
asked for by the present bill. 

Second, on page 42, the gentleman from Arkansas, Judge 
Gover, said this: 

I think you can depend upon practically all of the farmers 
signing up; they have signed up in my community and in my 
State, and I do not know of but very few who will not sign up, 
and I think the plan is working very well. 

I understand that practically all of them have signed up under 
the present plan and that there is no complaint. At least, that is 
true in my State. 


Third, on page 38 of the hearing, is this informing col- 
loquy between the ranking Republican member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the Secretary of Agriculture: 

Mr. Hore. Do you consider that your whole production pro- 
gram or reduction is going to fail unless you do adopt some 
legislation of this type which will bring about compulsory control? 

Secretary WALLACE. I have much more faith in the voluntary 
approach than many people have. 

Mr. oR You feel, then, that the voluntary plan has been a 
success 

Secretary WaLLacx. I think it has been a rather remarkable 
success, 

Please not the unanimity of opinion; the cotton grower 
who is absolutely an expert, the representative on the com- 
mittee from the cotton-growing State of Arkansas, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who must administer the act, are 
all in accord that the voluntary plan is a success. 

Their position was endorsed in this Chamber Saturday by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Doxey] when he de- 
clared the voluntary plan has been a wonderful, wonder- 
ful, splendid success.” 

If voluntary action is securing results, compulsory action 
is unnecessary, and there exists no sound reason for intro- 
ducing in liberty-loving America the Soviet plan of regi- 
menting agriculture even to the extent of enacting a law to 
provide compulsory-production control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has again expired. 


minutes. 

In summary, it is conceded that no pressing emergency 
confronts the cotton industry just now, and it is proved 
that the principle of voluntary control has been a remark- 
able success. 

Then, why this bill? 

Why give to a Federal bureau the power to regulate arbi- 
trarily the business of a free American farmer and compel 
the farmer to comply with said bureau’s ruling under pen- 
alty of $5,000 fine, 2 years imprisonment, or both? 

Shall America abandon the ideals of its founders and 
kneel at the feet of the Soviet? Have results in Russia 
demonstrated beyond doubt the superiority of this socialistic- 
economic philosophy? 

Even the depression does not justify a hasty step, so 
radical, so dangerous, and so unnecessary. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jonnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the bill now 
being considered by this body is of great importance; and 
although I intend to vote in behalf of this measure, never- 
theless I did not intend to make any speech on the floor, 
feeling that the bill could be best presented by members of 
the Committee on Agriculture. However, I must rise and 
defend the party of which I am a member and the charges 
made by my colleague [Mr. Curistranson] of Minnesota, who 
is trying to drag the Farmer-Labor Party in this bill. 

I am proud of the Farmer-Labor Party and the principles 
upon which it was brought into being. My colleague takes 
in considerable territory when he refers to communism and 
other “isms”; and may I state that if the principles upon 
which this great progressive third party were carried out by 
the two old parties, much of the misery and suffering 
would not have been visited upon this great Nation during 
the past 4 years. I am very happy that the Democratic 
Party has realized the present conditions, and it is indeed 
gratifying to see that many of the measures now sponsored 
by the Democratic Party and which are being made a reality 
were for many years urged by members of my party. 

I am a farmer, and I believe that I know something about 
farming, raising and selling crops, and the problems that 
confront the farmers of today. I have served as an officer 
and have taken an active part in many cooperative organi- 
zations and know the stumbling blocks that face the farmers 
who market through cooperatives and the difficulties that 
we farmers have to face in order to be able to demand fair 
prices. I make these statements to support this legislation. 

What would have happened to the hog prices if they had 
not killed off the little pigs and the brood sows a year ago? 
I wrote the Secretary of Agriculture and asked him how it 
was that the packers were allowed to put back the processing 
tax on the producer instead of the consumer, because they 
admitted they could not put it onto the consumer. They 
made their millions. That is one thing I ought to mention 
before I forget it. I understand from a report I got from 
the Department of Agriculture that they marketed almost 
2,000,000 more hogs in 1933 than they did in 1932. What 
would have happened in 1934 if those pigs had not been 
taken out of the market, because they would have been 
ready at this time to come on the market? 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota 1 additional minute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I think perhaps the ad- 
ministration has made mistakes. There is no question about 
that, but they are trying to do what they possibly can. 
When the Republicans talk about communism in this coun- 
try, I want to tell you right now there would be communism 
and socialism in this country much faster if this rock-ribbed 
Republican Party would have been in power a few years 
longer. [Laughter and applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 
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Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I am against the Bankhead 
bill, H.R. 8402, not because I am against the administration 
I am for it—but because I am against bureaucracy and 
plutocracy. I am against the centralization of more power 
in the departments here in Washington. These departments 
are getting too internationally minded. I am against the 
international bankers’ communism of Professors Tugwell, 
Mordecai Ezekiel, and Louis H. Bean, all of whom arg now 
safely lodged in the Department of Agriculture, and from 
that point of vantage bravely talk about regimentation of 
the farmers. They little know the temper of the American 
farmer. When that temper breaks, it will break with a ven- 
geance. These professorial communists are not the com- 
munists of the street, of the working people, who believe in 
the equality and brotherhood of all mankind, but are the 
self-assuming superior class-conscious communistic econo- 
mists of the coupon clippers. 

They talk glibly about the regimentation of agriculture 
and of subsistence homesteads. In their ignorance they 
would attempt to put 30,000,000 men, women, and children 
who live on the farms under the yoke and tie them to the 
Department of Agriculture so that this professorial staff 
could direct their very lives and their very existence and 
regulate their number by birth control. That is the ulti- 
mate outcome of this class of legislation. This bill would 
definitely commit this Nation to a policy of compulsory 
control of agricultural production. Such legislation I do 
not believe the Members of this House will approve. 

I have always maintained that the person who does not 
know, and knows he does not know, is not dangerous to 
society, but the person who does not know and does not 
know that he does not know, is dangerous, and especially 
if he believes he belongs to the so-called “brain trust”; 
then he is not only dangerous but becomes a nuisance. We 
have altogether too many of that class in swivel chairs in 
the departments of government, who, in their ignorance, 
attempt to lord it over the people. There is too much 
bureaucracy and plutocracy. 

The trouble is not so much with an overproduction of 
cotton as with a maldistribution—with underconsumption. 
Thousands of millions of our population could use more 
cotton, more clothes. Millions still go to bed without mat- 
tresses, without sheets, and without proper bedding, while 
millions are wearing cast-off, second-hand, germ-infested, 
disease-laden clothes which the Boy Scouts were asked by 
the administration a few weeks ago to gather and distrib- 
ute to the needy. Why this inconsistency? Why not, in 
place of these filthy, germ-infested, disease-laden, second- 
hand clothes, take the cotton and let some of the 12,000,000 
that are still unemployed manufacture it into finished 
clothes for these people? Why always go back end forward? 

Under these conditions, it is foolish to talk of overproduc- 
tion. The remedy is not by surrendering our markets to 
foreign countries. Markets once surrendered are seldom, 
if ever, recovered—and especially in this age of keen com- 
petition and substitution. Nor is the remedy by surrender- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture here in Washington 
not only the individual liberties of the farmers, but those of 
their children and the children to come. We are informed 
that the actual growers or producers of cotton are not in 
favor of this compulsory measure. Some of the landlords 
and landowners may be for it, but the tenants are not. The 
tenants realize that the tax burden provided for in this 
measure will be passed on to them by the landlords. 

This is the beginning of the regimentation of the farm- 
ers—the beginning to license him—to tag him—to bring 
him under the absolute control of a bureaucracy here in 
Washington. It is the age of planned starvation and of 
planned rags. The more that are hungry, the more that 
are ragged, the more the farmer is asked to reduce the 
things needed to feed the hungry and clothe the poor. 
Sponsors of this program forget that the greatness of this 
Nation is due to the fact that we always had sense enough 
to produce an abundance of all things that we needed. 
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The next victim after cotton, in the regimentation of agri- 
culture, will be the sugar industry. We produce only about 
40 percent of the sugar domestically consumed, yet we are 
told that our sugar producers must be limited to their pres-, 
ent acreage so that foreign producers may prosper—may 
sell us the other 60 percent. Our Department of Agricul- 
ture is apparently more concerned with the welfare of the 
sugar producers in Cuba, the Philippine Islands, and other 
countries than it is with the welfare of our own citizens, 

We are informed that the Secretary of Agriculture feels 
that the beet-sugar industry in the North is a hothouse 
plant, and that the sugarcane industry in the South is com- 
mercially unsound. Therefore sugar production in the 
United States must forever be limited to 40 percent of 
domestic consumption. All this so that our Secretary may 
so journey, with his professorial staff, in foreign lands seek- 
ing foreign markets for our international manufacturers, 
such as the International Harvester Co. and the like—all 
this at the expense of American agriculture. 

We are getting altogether too internationally minded. 
We have just established a new bank, the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, with a capital of $11,000,000 furnished 
entirely by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation—that 
is, by the Government of the United States. The operation 
of this bank is limited exclusively to international trade— 
to barter away American agricultural markets by the use 
of American credit abroad and through limitation of pro- 
duction at home; by regimentation of the farmers; by sur- 
rendering our foreign markets and opening our home mar- 
kets to foreign competition. Two other such banks are in 
the process of being created. These banks will undoubtedly 
loan millions of American dollars and billions of American 
credit to foreign countries to enable them to buy American- 
made goods from our international manufacturers and to 
enable them to more successfully compete with our farmers 
in our own domestic markets. 

No wonder that we hear so much of the necessity of the 
regimentation of the farmers—of subsistence homesteads. 
Why not once more be American-minded first and interna- 
tionally minded afterward? 

If we must search for foreign markets, let us limit that 
search to the Western Hemisphere. We have had enough of 
European diplomacy, European hatred, European intrigue 
and war. Let us follow the advice of George Washington 
and mind our own business. The Western Hemisphere pro- 
duces everything we need. It is not necessary for us to 
surrender our agricultural industry to Europe, Asia, or any 
other country. America and American youth will forever 
go forward, will expand. Let us develop our own markets 
and our own country. The deserts will forever grow smaller, 
not larger. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is not now so sure that he 
can get away with compulsory control of agriculture. Testi- 
fying on this measure before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture on January 20 last, he stated: 

I shall confine my remarks to the broad principles involved. 
I think most of you are aware that we have been very skeptical 
about approaching the agricultural problem in a compulsory 
manner. We hesitated to advocate bringing in powers of gov- 
ernment in such a way as to have the appearance of licensing 
the farmers’ fields, or controlling in a compulsory manner the 
movement of the products to market. That is the position that 
we took last spring, and we still feel that it would be very dan- 
gerous to invoke governmental compulsion except under rather 
unusual circumstances . 

I have felt very strongly that when the time comes for aban- 
doning the processing tax we should be exceedingly careful to 
see that the transition is handled in such a way that it will not 
be greatly destructive to agriculture. I have felt that the danger 


might be that the thing would be done so suddenly that we 
would fumble the ball during the transition. 


The Secretary of Agriculture says that he is afraid that 
in abandoning the processing tax, they might fumble the ball. 


To fumble the ball seems to be the established practice in 
the Department of Agriculture. The Secretary, during the 


special session, opposed the Norris-Simpson amendment, 
which would have given the farmers of this Nation the cost 
of production with a reasonable profit for that part of their 
products domestically consumed. He suggested that parity, 
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prices and processing and parity taxes would get them more. 
Let us see now whether or not he fumbled the ball. 

On January 15, 1934, the average farm price for barley 
was 43.7 cents per bushel; the parity price was 71.8 cents. 
Did the farmer get the parity price? He did not. On the 
same date the average farm price for wheat was 69.4 cents 
per bushel, and the parity price was $1.025 per bushel. Did 
the farmer get parity? He did not. On the same day the 
average farm price on rye was 53.6 cents per bushel, and the 
parity price was 83.5 cents. Did the farmer get parity? He 
did not. And again on the same date the average farm 
price on flax was $1.614, and the parity price was 31.862. 
But why bother about flax? The Secretary of Agriculture 
says we have no business producing flax. He is going to 
regiment flax out of existence although we produce about 50 
percent of our domestic consumption. We are going to sur- 
render the production of flax to the Argentine and Russia in 
order to get foreign trade for the manufacturers of farm 
machinery. 

But that is not all. On February 28, 1934, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration released notice to the dis- 
tillers advising them of an additional parity tax as follows: 
On field corn a parity tax of 29.5 cents in addition to the 
0.5 cent processing tax; on barley a parity tax of 30.8 
cents; on rye a parity tax of 28.8 cents; on wheat in addi- 
tion to the processing tax of 30 cents, a parity tax of 3.2 
cents; on oats a parity tax of 15.3 cents. What becomes of 
this parity tax? Does the farmer receive it? He does not. 
Barley, rye, oats, and flax are not considered as basic com- 
modities under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Therefore, 
the farmers receive no benefit from this parity tax, but, on 
the other hand, if the law of supply and demand governs at 
all, the parity tax will reduce the price to the farmer some- 
where near the amount of the tax. 

The funds derived from these extra taxes are made to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and are said to be 
available for benefit payments to farmers participating in 
crop production control programs, but since, as we have said 
above, barley, oats, rye, and flax are not considered basic 
commodities, the farmers producing these products receive 
no benefit payments. The parity tax tends to reduce the 
price paid to the farmers to the amount of the parity tax. 

This parity tax has undoubtedly been used together with 
millions of dollars of the processing tax for the purchase of 
relief food for the poor and unemployed. The Wall Street 
Journal states this amount to be over $33,000,000. The 
farmer is made the goat and is now compelled to take care 
of the unemployed for whose condition the Wall Street 
gamblers in stocks and bonds are responsible. Surely, in 
the light of that record of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration we should hesitate to give them any more con- 
trol over agriculture. We certainly should not permit them 
to regiment the farmers. 

Let us now take a look at another picture in connection 
with the program of control of farm-crop production. I 
notice in a recent bulletin of the Department of Commerce, 
that the United States in 1933 imported 62,474,911 pounds of 
meat products of which 43,024,989 pounds were canned 
meats. That meat practically all came from the Argentine 
Republic. It required about 100,000,000 pounds of fresh 
beef, dressed weight, to yield 40,000,000 pounds of canned 
meat. Therefore, the imports in 1933 of this one item was 
equal to 100,000,000 pounds of dressed beef. This, in turn, 
was equal to 250,000 head of cattle. 

Why continue to talk about reducing American production 
when at the same time we are deliberately importing the 
same commodity from other parts of the world? Why pre- 
tend that we are trying to raise the prices of our own farm 
products when at the same time, we are destroying the prices 
of our own farm products by importing the cheapest and 
lowest grade of the same product and using that as a basis 
for determining the price of our own product at home. 

The report of the Department of Commerce, to which I 
have just referred, shows that this more than 40,000,000 
pounds of canned beef had a foreign invoice value of only 
$2,812,806, or only about 6.25 cents per pound. Since it 
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required 2½ pounds of dressed beef to produce 1 pound of 
canned beef, the prices of the dressed beef, without any 
allowance for processing, would be only about 2 cents per 
pound. Thus we pour into the United States literally the 
equivalent of 100,000,000 pounds of fresh beef in the form 
of canned beef with a starting price at not more than 2 
cents per pound. 

Of course this forced all of the low-grade old dairy and 
beef cows from American farms into the sausage market 
and reduced the prices on beef cattle all up the line, and 
thus destroyed the whole price structure. Why go through 
the foolish gesture of limiting American production when at 
the same time we are importing tremendous quantities of the 
Same products? Why continue to make the gesture of im- 
proving the prices to the farmers while at the same time we 
are destroying the prices by importing tremendous quantities 
of the lowest grade of the article in question? 

I have been reliably informed that some of this canned 
meat was actually purchased by the United States Govern- 
ment at the prices which I have indicated, and used by 
our Army and in the Civilian Conservation camps. Our 
American boys, working on American projects in the interior 
of this country, were fed the old cows and bulls from the 
Argentine, and this in competition, in many cases, with their 
own parents, who were producing American meats. This I 
am informed has now been stopped. 

Thus, while one arm of the Government asked the farm- 
ers to reduce production and pretends that it will help to ad- 
vance the price, another arm of the Government imports the 
article in question at the lowest possible price, thus setting 
the bottom level to which all of the domestic products are 
related. Undoubtedly, the bringing in of this canned meat, 
which represents more than 100,000,000 pounds of dressed 
beef of the lowest character during the last year, laid the 
foundation for the destructively low prices for the 7,000,- 
000,000 pounds of beef produced in the United States. No 
wonder that American livestock was selling from 1 to 2.75 
cents per pound last fall in our western markets. Under this 
show, are we in favor of the regimentation of agriculture 
here in Washington? 

Let us look at another illustration. According to the 
monthly summary of foreign commerce of the United States, 
published by the Department of Commerce, we find that in 
the calendar year of 1933, while the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration was proposing a reduction in the pro- 
duction of dairy products, and while the dairy industry was 
approaching destruction because of low prices, we imported 
50,000,000 pounds of cheese. It would require between half 
a billion and a billion pounds of fresh milk to produce this 
amount of cheese. Why should we continue to talk about 
restricting the production of dairy products and continue 
to talk about raising the prices to the farmers and at the 
same time import tremendous quantities of the very same 
article at prices which mean the absolute ruination of the 
farmer? 

I know that it will be said that this cheese, which is im- 
ported, differs in some slight manner from American cheese, 
and that our farmers do not know how to make the sort of 
cheese which we import. But the report of the Department 
of Commerce specifically sets forth that more than 10,000,- 
000 pounds of this cheese was the common ordinary type 
of Swiss cheese which Members of Congress eat daily in 
the House restaurant every time they order a Swiss-cheese 
sandwich. And still our dairy farmers are told that they 
must kill every tenth cow only in order that we may import 
more Swiss cheese and other dairy products so that we may 
surrender our domestic market to foreign competitors. 

May we not add one or two more practical illustrations 
of this ridiculous situation? The rice farmers of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Texas have been prevailed upon to cut down 
on production and let their lands lay idle. Yet, we find in 
this same report of the Department of Commerce, that 
during 1933 we imported over 30,000,000 pounds of rice. 
Again, the farmers of the Spring-Wheat Belt in the North- 
west have been asked to cut their acreage 15 percent. In 
my State, North Dakota, this means a reduction of 1,500,- 
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000 acres among the wheat farmers. They have responded 
to this demand, thinking that they would be protected 
against imports. 

Now we find, however, that enough rye has been imported 
during recent months to more than equal the reduction of 
wheat from this 1,500,000 acres. In other words, with the 
return of beer the consumers have turned to the con- 
sumption of rye bread, and so our farmers are told to dis- 
continue the production of wheat while we import rye 
with which to feed our people, and our farm land lies idle. 
This 8,000,000 bushels of rye imported is equivalent to 
1,000,000 rye acres. In other words, if the farmers of North 
Dakota could use the land that they are now allowing to 
lie idle and paying taxes on, they could use the 1,500,000 
acres and produce the rye that we are now importing from 
Canada and Poland. 

Our agricultural legislation in the special session of Con- 
gress has been a failure. It has been make-believe and not 
real relief. The refinancing of farm indebtedness under the 
Farm Credit Administration has proven utterly inadequate 
to save the farm homes. Hundreds and thousands of farm 
foreclosures are pending or in process at this very time, and 
hundreds and thousands of farm families will lose their 
homes and their all unless something intelligent is done 
during this session. 

Equally inadequate has been the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. In spite of the dialogs between Henry and Rex, which 
bewilder us and amuse us, it has not been much of a suc- 
cess. False propaganda is being sent out to the industrial 
East and agricultural South concerning the success of the 
allotment plan in the North and West, and equally false 
propaganda is sent out to the North and West telling us 
about the success of the Agricultural Department’s cotton 
operations in the South. The bill now before us brands that 
propaganda as false and shows us that the Cotton Adjust- 
ment Act is a failure. In order to bolster it up, we are now 
asked to regiment the farmers of this Nation—to place their 
future under the control of a bureaucracy and plutocracy 
here in Washington. 

I am glad that the Secretary of Agriculture doubts the 
wisdom of that. He used to be a westerner—he used to be 
for the Frazier-Lemke bill and for the cost of production— 
but since he got mixed up with all those doctors and pro- 
fessors he has become somewhat bewildered and does not 
know where he is going. 

May I ask the Secretary of Agriculture to come back to 
agriculture and view it, not from the pencil-pushers’ views 
here in Washington but from the practical side of agricul- 
ture? The gang that he is with now do not know how to 
play ball. They just fumble it. If he will come back to us 
and play with us, we will guarantee him that we will make a 
touchdown in the first quarter and we will name that the 
Frazier-Lemke bill, which will refinance the farmers at 1½- 
percent interest and 1!4-percent principal on the amortiza- 
tion plan, not by issuing bonds but by issuing Federal Reserve 
notes direct; and we will guarantee another touchdown in 
the second quarter, the Swank-Thomas bill, giving to the 
farmers the cost of production for that part of their products 
domestically consumed. There will be no fumbling of the 
ball. We will put it straight across the goal line. 

In conclusion, let me say to the Members of the House who 
have not already signed the petitions to discharge the com- 
mittees having charge of the Frazier-Lemke and the Swank- 
Thomas bills that these petitions are here at the Speaker’s 
desk. Come and sign them. Give agriculture a new deal” 
and a “square deal”, and not merely a “new shuffle.“ 
[Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi yield? 

Mr, DOXEY. Certainly. 

Mr. COX Can the gentleman inform the Committee if 
any friend of this bill intends to make any serious attempt 
at justifying it on constitutional grounds? I have been sit- 
ting here all day hoping to hear that phase of the question 
discussed, but I have heard nothing on it yet 


Mr. DOXEY. I certainly cannot inform the gentleman 
as to the character of the speeches yet to be made, but I can 
refer him to the speeches printed in the Recor of March 8, 
wherein the constitutionality of the measure is explained; 
and I can refer him to speeches that have been made hereto- 
fore in reference to this bill, specifically by my colleague [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON] on Saturday. If he will refer to the RECORD, 
I think the gentleman will be convinced absolutely one way 
or the other about it. Certainly the decisions are cited. I 
hope this answers the gentleman’s inquiry. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Case] undertook to quote from the speech de- 
livered by President Roosevelt at the meeting of the code 
authorities in the city of Washington a week ago yesterday, 
some views which he conceived to be in accord with the con- 
clusions he had reached as to what disposition should be 
made of this bill; but he did not quote that portion of the 
President’s address which pointed out in more forceful 
terms than I am able to, the impropriety in times like these 
of undertaking to criticize what is being attempted to be 
done by the Government without endeavoring at the same 
time to suggest something in lieu of what is proposed which 
constitutes a remedy for existing ills. To use the thought 
if not the language of the President in regard to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. CHAs E] a situ- 
ation dangerous in the extreme faces the cotton farmers of 
the South with a cotton crop of some 14,000,000 or 
15,000,000 bales impending for this year despite the 
efforts of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and 
the possibility of prices for cotton of 6 or 7 cents a pound 
this fall. Under these conditions a remedy is suggested by, 
let us say, the Committee on Agriculture, a remedy which 
has the approval as we are informed of the President of the 
United States, yet the gentleman from Wisconsin and other 
gentlemen criticize it on the floor; but what do they suggest 
in place of it; what would they suggest as a means of pre- 
venting the catastrophe with which the farmer is face to 
face at this time. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TARVER. I regret I cannot yield. I have only 6 
minutes whereas the gentleman from Kansas consumed 
nearly 20 minutes. : 

I first considered the principle involved in this bill with 
a great deal of misgiving. I believe that the liberties and 
the rights of the farmers in this country are just as near 
and as dear to me as they are to any Member of this House. 
The spirit of independence of the American farmer is, to 
my mind, the principal assurance we have in this country 
today that our Government will continue to endure. Enter- 
taining the views I do, I am very reluctant to crib, cabin, 
and confine the cotton farmers of this country by an act 
of Congress saying how much of their lands they shall be 
allowed to plant in cotton and what they shall do with lands 
not planted in cotton or withdrawn from cotton production, 
or at least delegating this authority to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

I believe there is serious doubt as to the constitutionality 
of this measure. I say this frankly. I would not consider 
voting for it for a moment if it were not for the fact that 
we have been assured by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
more than 90 percent of the cotton farmers of this country 
who have communicated their views to his Department have 
expressed themselves as in favor of this bill; and were it 
not for the further provision contained in the bill itself 
that it shall not be made effective until the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall have ascertained that those who control, 
share crop, rent, or own two thirds of the land devoted to 
cotton production are in favor of such action. 

The cotton farmer of America has been shown a mighty 
cold deal during the last few years of Republican adminis- 
tration, and it was not until March 4, a year ago, that any 
consideration whatever was given him by the Government of 
the United States or those in charge of it. Since that time, 
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however, there can be no question but that there has been 
an honest, sincere effort on the part of the American Gov- 
ernment to do something for the cotton farmers of the 
South, as well as for the farmers of the rest of the country. 
Under such conditions, when, according to conservative esti- 
mates, more than 90 percent of the cotton farmers of the 
country, together with the administration, come to Con- 
gress and ask for authority to carry into effect this plan, I 
do not see how anybody, especially one who comes from the 
South, who represents a section devoted to the production of 
cotton, can feel that he is properly representing his people 
unless he votes to go along with the administration on this 
bill 


I have received some 400 or 500 letters from cotton farm- 
ers in my district regarding it. I have received only two 
letters indicating opposition to its terms. [Applause.] 

There is a general feeling that since a vast majority of the 
cotton farmers have voluntarily signed the acreage-reduction 
contracts, those who have refused to sign should not be 
allowed to profiteer at the expense of those who have signed 
by planting more acreage to cotton this year than ever 
before in an effort to make a “killing” at the expense of 
those who are cooperating with the Government. I heartily 
concur in that feeling, and I am willing to go to the limit 
of what Congress may constitutionally do in order to aid the 
farmer who is cooperating. I shall submerge my doubts as 
to the wisdom and constitutionality of this bill in order to 
go along with what I believe the cotton farmer wants. The 
purposes of the bill are good. Without some legislation I 
anticipate a tremendous cotton crop this year despite the 
acreage-reduction program. The cotton farmer cannot 
stand that. Something has got to be done for him, and this 
is the only thing that is offered. It may not work out as we 
hope; he may kick me in the pants this fall for voting for 
it, but I would rather leave Congress than to vote against 
the only chance he has for help in a tremendous emergency. 

I am glad it is not a permanent measure. I wish that it 
were definitely restricted to 1 year. Congress will be in ses- 
sion again next January, and if it works out satisfactorily, 
it will be no trouble to reenact it. Experimental legislation 
ought to be tried out before it is written permanently into 
law. There are some amendments I should like to see made 
to it, and I intend to offer at least two if I have the oppor- 
tunity. I should like to see the bill provide for at least 4 
bales of tax-exempt cotton to be allotted to the head of 
every family having as many as 5 dependents. Without 
regard to previous cotton production, 4 bales of cotton is 
mighty little to allot to a family of 6 people when it is the 
only money crop they have. 

I should like to see the bill amended so as to allow the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in making allotments between 
States, to take into consideration the extent to which some 
States have reduced production, while others have increased. 
The farmers of my own State have for years been diversify- 
ing their crops, reducing cotton production, doing all they 
could by themselves alone to solve the cotton problem. If 
all other States had followed their example there would be 
no cotton problem today. But other States have in some 
instances increased production by leaps and bounds. It is 
unfair to the farmers of my State, and of some other States, 
not to take these facts into account in allocating tax-exempt 
cotton as between the States. The bill as drawn provides 
for similar relief in cases where individual farmers have 
reduced production out of proportion to others. If it is fair 
to do that as between individuals, it is fair to do it as be- 
tween States. It is my earnest hope that the bill may be 
amended to provide for it. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. HOPE, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, while you, doubt- 
less, will not look upon me as an expert in cotton production 
or cotton control, yet I want you to believe me when I tell 
you that I am interested in the situation confronting the 
men interested in this great southern crop. We in the North 
know that when you in the South are prosperous we have a 
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better market for the goods we manufacture. I wish to dis- 
cuss this bill in the light of history and in the light of 
present-day events throughout the world; and I have re- 
duced what I have to say to as small a compass as I could 
and yet do justice to the subject. 

The first General Assembly of Virginia met July 31, 1619, 
at Jamestown. The first law passed by that historic legis- 
lature was one fixing the price of tobacco. It was enacted 
that the price for the best grade of tobacco should be 3 
shillings a pound, and 19 pence a pound for the second grade. 

Following the enactment of this price-fixing legislation the 
cultivation of tobacco increased so rapidly that by 1631 the 
price had fallen to 6 pence a pound. The plan to fix the 
price by law haying failed, the right to cultivate tobacco was 
restricted to 1,500 plants per poll. This law went so far as 
to forbid carpenters and other mechanics from planting 
tobacco “ or to do any other work in the ground.” 

Notwithstanding these drastic measures the price of to- 
bacco continued to fall. The price per pound in 1639 was 
only 3 pence. At this juncture the Legislative Assembly of 
Virginia enacted a law that half of the good tobacco and 
all of the bad tobacco grown should be destroyed. Further- 
more, it was provided that the crop raised in 1640 should not 
be sold for less than 12 pence a pound, nor should the crop 
produced in 1641 sell for less than 25 pence per pound, under 
penalty of forfeiture of the whole crop. This legislative 
effort was no more effective in maintaining the price than 
the previous measure had been. The price of tobacco in 
1645 was only 144 pence and in 1665 only 1 pence per pound. 

The plan to limit production in its various phases having 
failed in Virginia, it was thought it would be more successful 
if the area were extended. Therefore, steps were taken to 
broaden its field of operation. The Colonies of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Carolina entered into a treaty in 1666 to stop 
planting tobacco for 1 year in order to raise the price. This 
treaty was duly ratified and the plan to restrict planting was 
adopted. 

The combined action of the three Colonies utterly failed 
to maintain the price. Finally, the price dropped so low in 
1683 that large groups of people joined in a petition urging 
more drastic action. This request being denied, the people 
organized groups to go through the country and destroy 
tobacco plants wherever found. This movement assumed the 
proportions of a riot. In April 1664, to prevent the whole- 
sale destruction of property and crops, the assembly enacted 
a law that if persons to the number of eight or more should 
go about destroying tobacco plants, they should be adjudged 
traitors and suffer death. 

Now that over 300 years have elapsed since the Virginia 
Assembly sought to fix and stabilize prices by legislative 
control and later by treaty, it will be interesting to see how 
far present legislative action will overcome the law of supply 
and demand. 

The chief purpose and the major concern of the advocates 
of the production-control plan now under consideration in 
Congress is to increase and then stabilize the price of 
cotton. 

Inasmuch as the provisions of the cotton control bill are 
drafted for the benefit of cotton, I desire to discuss the 
problem which it is sought to solve by legislation. That 
there is a surplus of cotton and that the price is very low, 
no one disputes. The cotton acreage, in the United States, 
however, has increased during the past decade from 33,- 
000,000 acres to 48,000,000 acres. This increase in acreage 
has been largely in the States of Oklahoma and Texas. 
Since the year 1800 American cotton growers, until recent 
years, have enjoyed almost a monopolistic control of the 
world’s market. Because of this advantage the American 
producer of cotton has been able heretofore to dictate the 
price. This advantage no longer exists. Conditions have 

ed. 


A very thorough investigation of the cotton industry has 
been made by Mr. Robert I. C. Pecard, M.A., of the McGill 
Graduate School of Economics. In a recent article in a 
Canadian publication he shows the extent to which cotton 
production has increased in India, British Africa, and the 
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Anglo Egyptian Sudan; also, he calls attention to the po- 
tential acreage suitable and available in these areas for 
cotton growing. 

Without going into detail I shall summarize by quoting 
those parts of Mr. Pecard’s statement which are pertinent 
to the problem of low prices caused by overproduction. Re- 
ferring to the cotton industry, he states: 

The whole organization of the cotton industry is now highly 


centralized, and the East India Cotton Association, formed in 
1921, controls both spot and future markets. 


Continuing, he says: 


Over 26,000,000 acres are under cultivation and exports in 1929 
and 1930, over 4,000,000 bales, were double those of 1920-21. 
There is good reason to believe that with continued improvement 
in the staple grown and in marketing operations, India can hope 
to take a much larger share of Canadian requirements than the 
present insignificant amount. 


Speaking of British East Africa, Mr. Pecard points out 
that: 

Cotton was introduced into Egypt in 1863. By 1911, 2,807 
square miles had been planted, and exports were about 600 
bales. Three years later, 1914, over 1,384,000 bales were shipped 
abroad. 

Commenting on the production of cotton, actual and po- 
tential, in the Uganda he states: 

The plant was first cultivated to any extent in 1896 and by 
1912 the output had reached 50,000 bales. * * An American 
expert estimates that 10,000,000 acres, or 16 times the present area, 
are “ideally suited” for cotton. 

Mr. Pecard then shows the possibilities of cotton produc- 
tion in the Sudan. I quote briefly from his article: 

The Sudan, it would appear, will likely become the greatest 
Empire producer of cotton of the longer staple variety, capable of 
serving all Canadian demands in addition to those of many other 
manufacturing countries. * * * While the Canadian demand 
may not appear to be very extensive, $22,000,000 worth of raw 
cotton is an order not to be neglected without much considera- 
tion as to possible future supplies. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask your sericus attention to a new phase 
of the international question as it relates to cotton. A re- 
port has recently been issued by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of Brazil under date of 1933. Here is what this re- 
port reveals: Areas in cultivation, 650,000 hectares (24 acres 
in a hectare) or 1,625,000 acres in cultivation. Areas capa- 
ble of cotton cultivation, 88,800,000 hectares, or 222,000,000 
acres, approximately 150 times the present area under cul- 
tivation. 

Concessions have been granted by Brazil to Japanese 
colonization companies for the opening up of agricultural 
colonies in Brazil’s cotton-growing regions. This fact and 
the further fact that over 30,000 Japanese migrated from 
Japan to Brazil during the period from 1930 to 1932 is not 
without significance to our cotton growers. 

It was thought for a long time that only the eastern por- 
tion of Brazil was suitable to the raising of cotton. It has 
now developed that there is an unlimited area equally suited 
to the growth of cotton. The source of my information is 
the Brazilian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Our own Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has just sent a cotton expert to Brazil 
to study the potential production of cotton there in the 
next few years in relation to our Government’s limitation of 
production here. Brazil has granted concessions to Japan 
to carry out a colonization scheme, and within 3 years over 
30,000 Japanese workers have gone into Brazil to raise 
cotton. It is not my intention to go into detail with regard 
to what is going on between Japan and Brazil, but the great 
market for cotton products is over in the Orient. But in 
Brazil there are 222,000,000 acres ideally suited for the rais- 
ing of cotton with low costs of labor. The ministry reports 
that there are 369 textile factories working in the country 
and employing nearly 118,000 workmen, which reflects the 
importance of a product whose agricultural and industrial 
activities give employment to nearly 6,000,000 people, or 13.6 
percent of the country’s population. 

There is another side to the picture that must not be lost 
sight of. Canada has a cotton industry, the products of 
which are valued at over $225,000,000 annually. If it be the 
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future policy of Canada to purchase as much raw cotton as 
possible from British sources, and if she is in a position to 
manufacture cotton textiles for export, it would seem to me 
that nothing should be done to cripple the cotton-textile 
industry of the United States. 

I feel that forethought and good judgment would suggest 
the highest measure of protection to the American cotton- 
textile industries. Under present conditions the cotton 
farmer needs our domestic textile industry as an outlet for 
his cotton, and this will become increasingly so in the years 
to come. 

A legislative policy that increases the cost of production 
of textiles, that diminishes the purchasing power of labor, 
that suffers and permits our textiles to be displaced by 
textiles imported from other countries, is unsound and 
unwise. 

A survey conducted by one of Canada’s leading publica- 
tions covering its tariff policy refers specifically to the cotton 
industry, the woolen industry, and the rayon industry. I 
quote from the survey: 

In these three branches of the textile industry, accordingly, the 
new employment resulting this year from the tariff, providing it 
is only reasonably effective, will mean a total of 18,000 new jobs. 
Last year's average wage in the industry—men, women, and learn- 
ers considered—was a little in excess of $900. On such a basis, 
this year’s disbursements of wages to new employees, not con- 
sidering the increase which full-time operations will bring to old, 
will reach a total of more than $16,000,000. 

The cotton farmer, the cotton-textile manufacturer, and 
the American laborer should pause before bartering away 
a dependable home market which is of the highest im- 
portance to each of them. 

The elation manifested by our foreign competitors over 
recent proposals is not altogether reassuring to those of us 
who believe that a domestic market which absorbs 95 per- 
cent of all that we-produce should be carefully guarded 
from foreign exploitation. 

The cotton acreage under cultivation in the United States 
increased from 35,878,000 acres in 1920 to 45,091,000 in 1930. 
With 26,000,000 acres devoted to cotton growing in foreign 
lands and 10,000,000 more acres to be added as rapidly as 
the land in the Uganda can be brought under cultivation, 
the importance of protecting the textile industries of the 
United States from foreign competition cannot be over- 
emphasized. The cotton-textile industries of the country 
will eventually be the last line of defense for the farmers 
of the South. During the year 1929 there were 424,916 wage 
earners in the United States employed in the manufacture 
of cotton goods. 

What about the cotton-textile industry in India? The 
cotton mills in the fiscal year 1930-31 produced 867,045,000 
pounds of yarn and 2,561,133,000 yards of cloth of which 
133,426,000 yards were exported. Recent figures show that 
India has 278 spinning and weaving mills employing 324,600 
hands; and in all India 8,702,760 spindles and 161,952 looms. 

The control plan coupled with the A.A.A. and N.R.A. pro- 
grams as it applies to cotton presupposes for its success a 
higher tariff wall to protect our textile industry than has 
ever been erected under previous tariff acts. 

The fact that for 2 years foreign industries have been 
permitted to flood our market with textiles and thus de- 
prive our men and women of the opportunity to work holds 
out little hope for adequate protection to insure the ulti- 
mate success of the cotton-control plan. 

The chief hope for American agriculture and American 
industry today is the preservation of the domestic market. 
It is this market that must of necessity determine the future 
weal of the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am in dead earnest about this situation 
and I will tell you why. We have a bill before the Ways 
and Means Committee which proposes to permit the Presi- 
dent to enter into reciprocal foreign-trade agreements with 
various foreign countries. Your markets are going to be 
your own spindles at home. Look up the record of Japan, 
of India, and of Great Britain. I believe it is absolutely 
suicidal to the cotton farmers of the South at this particular 
juncture, before a real effort is made to build up their own 
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domestic market for manufactured goods, to start off on a 
plan to destroy cotton areas. I think it would be well for 
you gentlemen who are really interested in the Southland 
to examine very carefully into the intricacies of the new- 
planned economy for agriculture and see where you are 
headed. [Applause.] . 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. PIERCE]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, I am well aware of the sig- 
nificance of the subject that we have before us. I am a 
farmer. I raise wheat, cattle, sheep, and hogs. I am not 
interested particularly in cotton, but I cannot see how 
anyone, whether he be farmer, merchant, or lawyer, can 
fail to see the problem that is just ahead of us. I recom- 
mend to the gentleman from Minnesota the reading of Sec- 
retary Wallace’s recent speech before the Foreign Policy 
Association, America Must Choose. Is it nationalism, 
internationalism, or is it the middle course which we must 
choose? 

I have given much thought to this subject, and as far as 
I am concerned, I am willing to accept the challenge of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. CHAS EI, who spoke so delib- 
erately about liberty and controlled production. I am willing 
to accept the challenge of the gentleman from New York 
and the others who contend so seriously that this is a cur- 
tailment of liberty and the end of American ideals. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIERCE. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McFADDEN. May I call the gentleman's attention 
to the fact that the article of Secretary Wallace, to which 
the gentleman refers is a copyrighted article by the Foreign 
Policy Association, one of our leading international asso- 
ciations that is working to internationalize the United States? 
Mr. PIERCE. It is either that or nationalization, as I 
understand Henry Wallace. He seeks a middle course by 
which we may admit a certain amount of foreign commodi- 
ties and continue to do a certain amount of exclusive 
business in this country. If we draw the line simply on 
nationalism, even then we must curtail production. What 
made the steel business so very profitable? ‘The control of 
production. What made it possible for the International 
Harvester Co. to pay such great dividends? Exclusively 
controlled production or monopoly of the mowers and bind- 
ers which they made. They did not throw them on the 
market beyond demand. This cannot be done by the farmer. 
Agricultural production can be controlled and regulated only 
by Government agencies. 

I shall vote for H.R. 8402, the Bankhead cotton bill. My 
reasons are: 

First. It is an emergency measure that may be abandoned 
at any time should the Executive department of our Gov- 
ernment determine it is best to do so. 

Second. The great majority of the Congressmen from the 
cotton-producing districts want the bill enacted into a law. 

Third. Before it can go into operation two thirds of the 
cotton producers must vote for its enforcement. 

Fourth. The land now in cotton which cannot continue 
to grow cotton, should this bill become a law and go into 
operation, cannot be used to grow other basic commodities. 

Fifth. The bill provides that any excess over the allotment 
grown one year, by reason of favorable weather conditions, 
may be available any following year to make up for a short 
crop. 

Sixth. This plan of control of production must be tried. 
Cotton appears to be the commodity on which such an act 
can be most easily enforced, because all cotton from the 
producing fields must go through the gin, where it will be 
comparatively easy to check up and assume control. 

Seventh. Cotton needs this control more than any other 
farm commodity, as a larger percentage of it has to be 
exported. 

Eighth. Should a producer wish to market cotton in excess 
of his allotment, the tax of 50 percent of the average central 
market price is reasonable, 
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Ninth. The bill is fair in the method of allotment to State, 
county, and individual. It takes a 5-year average and gives 
a chance for cotton protection to those districts that have 
not been producing their share on account of causes beyond 
their control. 

Tenth. The bill wisely grants great discretionary power to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. If we must have absolute con- 
trol of production, then it must be enforced with justice, 
sympathy, and understanding. 

PERIODS OF AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY 

If I read the story of agriculture correctly, there have been 
three great periods of prosperity for the American farmer. 
The first period was one of 25 years, commencing at the 
inauguration of our present Government and lasting down to 
Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo. Historical records disclose 
that it was not generally believed the debts of the Revolution 
assumed by the Federal Government under the Hamilton 
assumption bill could ever be paid. The total value of all 
imports was not enough to pay the interest, but the interest 
was met and the debts were reduced in Washington’s time 
and paid in full during Jefferson’s administration. What 
was the cause of this unexpected prosperity during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century? Certainly it was due to 
the demand for agricultural products, and that demand came 
from Europe’s tragedy. 

The same year that Washington was inaugurated the 
French mob showed its head, and a few months later the 
French Revolution was in full swing. The French boys 
from the Gironde came marching down the streets of Paris 
singing the Marseillaise. Modern nationalism was born, 
and national songs were chorused throughout Europe. The 
mob’s master appeared in Napoleon, who, in an eventful 
quarter of a century, led the French armies from the shift- 
ing sands of Egypt to the drifting snows of Russia. 

Europe, during that period, afforded a ready cash market 
for all farm products, at what then seemed fabulous prices. 
American debts to foreign countries were paid. The Ameri- 
can people enjoyed a period of relief from financial pres- 
sure, and the American farmer actually prospered. 

Then, for 40 years, came the settlement of the Mississippi 
Valley, bringing much new land into cultivation, resulting 
in falling prices for farm commodities. Had it not been for 
the increased prices of farm lands, there would have been 
great distress during this period among the farmers. Then 
came that unjustifiable War between the States, creating a 
ready market at high prices for all the beef, cotton, wheat, 
and bacon that could be produced. The American farmer 
of the North again prospered by reason of war, which 
brought the usual financial gains to business and industries. 
The brief war between France and Germany in 1870-71. 
with Europe calling for food they could not produce in suf- 
ficient quantity, continued prosperity for American farmers. 
Then followed another period of 40 years, which was gen- 
erally a time of falling prices. During this period the 
American frontier disappeared under the pressure of the 
westward movement of hopeful, land-hungry, pioneering 
American farmers. 

Then came the greatest catastrophe of all history, the 
World War. As the boys suffered, fought, and died in the 
trenches, the American farmer again prospered through the 
war-created call for food, and all he had to sell brought a 
ready cash price. 

CHANGE FROM DEBTOR TO CREDITOR NATION 

From a debtor Nation at the beginning of the World 
War, paying annually $200,000,000 in interest to foreign 
nations, we found ourselves at the end of the war a creditor 
Nation, demanding from the foreign nations $500,000,000 
in interest annually. During the half century from Ap- 
pomattox to the Marne, when we owed that $200,000,000 
annual interest, the countries to which we made this yearly 
contribution were glad to take our surplus farm products, 
wheat and cotton in quantity, in lieu of gold. During the 20 
years in which we have been a creditor Nation, we have con- 
stantly built our tariff walls higher and higher. We have 
said to our debtors, “ You defaulters, pay us what you owe 
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us, $500,000,000 interest each year in bars of gold. We do 
not want your manufactured articles, because we can make 
better articles here in America ourselves. We cannot use 
your paper money. Give us gold, gold.” The debtor nations 
replied, “ America has almost half of the known gold of the 
world used as money. We have little of it, how shall we 
pay?” Is it any wonder that we cannot sell our farm prod- 
ucts on foreign shores when we refuse to take their com- 
modities in exchange? 
THE OUTLOOK FOR AGRICULTURE 

The American farmer has been exceedingly prosperous for 
about one third of the time since Washington was inaugu- 
rated as President, about one third of the time fairly pros- 
perous, and the other one third of the time in dire financial 
distress. Now what are the prospects? Shall we again be 
able to sell our wheat and cotton in foreign markets? With 
what is the foreigner to pay? We refuse his goods, he does 
not have gold. 

Barring war or famine, a sufficient foreign market for 
our surplus farm products under the present world condi- 
tions is an iridescent dream. There is but one certain ef- 
fective method for dealing with surplus farm commodities, 
that is, controlled production. You do not like it, I do not 
like it. You say, if it must come, let it be voluntary, but, 
when voluntary, it does not come with sufficient force to be 
effective. You may talk about liberty and freedom, but we 
face a condition. One man’s liberty extends clear up to the 
place where another man’s liberty commences. If a group 
of men insist on producing an article like cotton in such 
quantity that his neighbors cannot market theirs, the higher 
law, the greatest good to the greatest number” must be 
set in operation by social organization. 

Indeed, we are far on the road toward that place where 
all will be able to eat, to live, and to hope, and where no one 
can, by honest or dishonest methods, acquire such a quantity 
of the world’s goods as to deprive others of their just share. 
Call it whatever you wish, a new deal, a new era. 

IS CONTROLLED PRODUCTION PERMANENT? 


Do I fear that this emergency cotton bill will become per- 
manent? I do not care if it does, if it proves to be a good 
system, if it meets the emergency. Will it come in wheat? 
I hope not. I dread to see the day come when an official 
will come to my farm in Oregon and say, “ Plant this field 
to oats, this field to alfalfa, this field to wheat, leave this 
field unplanted“, with power to enforce this decision, mak- 
ing compulsory, strait-jacket control of agriculture. Long 
before this becomes universal and American freedom of ac- 
tion disappears, the powers that control the economic world 
can meet and solve the greatest of the problems confronting 
every civilized nation, the problem of unemployment. 

Thirty millions or more of men and women with depend- 
ents are today helpless victims of our economic maladjust- 
ment. When they have work and homes, and money to 
spend, the agricultural surplus will vanish. It may be wiped 
out by catastrophe of nature, by war, or by redistribution 
of earning power. 

Because of machinery, there can be no comparison between 
the present time and any time in the past. We must con- 
tinue to use it, but its profits must belong to the entire people 
and not to a few who, by all sorts of methods, acquire con- 
trol. While recognizing that machinery has been the great 
cause of unemployment, we must never lose sight of the 
fact that money and the control thereof is the root cause of 
the unequal distribution of the world’s goods, and this must 
be remedied. 

Let us give the Bankhead cotton bill a chance, a fair, hon- 
est trial. The day has passed forever when a person, yes, 
even in free America, can do entirely as he wishes even with 
his own. His own must be used that it will do the least 
possible injury to others. Whether we like it or not does not 
matter. The world has moved on, the day of laissez-faire 
has passed. The day of rugged individualism has gone for- 
ever. The cotton planter of Texas must not, by use of ma- 
chinery and fertilizer, financially ruin the cotton planter of 
Carolina. These things must be ordered and arranged. No 
longer can they be left to chance and greed. 


During the days of the World War, this Government as- 
sumed the right to take your boy or mine and send him into 
the shell-ridden trenches of the western front to save what 
we call democratic civilization. This same civilization is 
today in danger, the foundations are giving away. Millions 
are starving, millions wanting jobs, millions have become 
bankrupt. If it takes a regimented control of agriculture to 
save the marvelous achievement of the inventive genius of 
the world, let it come. The last century has made the world 
a neighborhood; we now strive to make it a brotherhood. 
LApplause. ] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JEFFERS]. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, this is an important day 
in the history of agriculture. We have at last come to the 
actual consideration of this far-reaching legislation of in- 
terest to our agricultural people—the Bankhead bill—which 
provides a plan for the control of the production of cotton, 
the great commodity crop of the South. Leading up to the 
consideration of this legislation, I desire to review briefly the 
striking events of the past 12 months which have so ma- 
terially revolutionized the agricultural situation throughout 
the Cotton Belt, and, indeed, the entire economic condition 
of our Southland. 

When we passed the Agricultural Adjustment Act in May 
last year the new deal for agriculture was inaugurated. 
The 1933 cotton crop had already been planted and was then 
growing and flourishing. On account of the ideal weather 
conditions then prevailing it was estimated that we were 
faced with a production of 17,500,000 bales of cotton for 
1933, which would have been the second largest crop in his- 
tory. In addition to that, there was in existence a carry- 
over, or surplus, of something over 12,000,000 bales. That 
huge surplus was the disheartening price breaker, the mill- 
stone around our necks. If nothing had been done about 
the situation, and nature allowed to take its course, we would 
have had on our hands in the fall of 1933 about 30,000,000 
bales of cotton. It is easy to see that if that had happened 
the price of cotton last fall would have fallen far below the 
cost of production, as had been the case in 1932 and 1931. 
It would have probably fallen to below 5 cents per pound, if, 
indeed, there would have been any market for it at all. 
This would have meant the absolute bankruptcy of the en- 
tire South, and a great proportion of our agricultural people 
would have been on the road to a state of peasantry. Those 
who now stand on the side lines and condemn and criticize 
the honest efforts of the A.A.A. to help our agricultural peo- 
ple to get back on their feet seem to ignore the fact that 
the average American farmer was headed for peasantry as 
fast as he could go a year or two ago, and that something 
had to be done and done quickly. 

The new administration in Washington was given a clear 
picture as soon as possible of the deplorable condition con- 
fronting the cotton-producing States, and as soon as Con- 
gress passed the Agricultural Adjustment Act the Govern- 
ment agencies immediately swung into action and offered a 
working plan to the farmers of the South, which was gen- 
erally referred to as the “ plow-up” campaign. It will ever 
be a wonderful and romantic chapter in the history of 
agriculture how then our southern agricultural people rallied 
almost unanimously to the support of the new and startling 
proposal which had been placed before them by their Goy- 
ernment, bringing about the quick success of this movement 
in the Cotton Belt. It was a magnificent accomplishment 
which soon became the talk of this Nation and the world. 
Within a few short weeks the extension service in the several 
States and in every county had been furnished the details 
of the plan which they were called upon to superintend. 
More than 25,000 local committeemen were speedily selected, 
and these loyal and patriotic citizens worked day and nighi, 
giving unselfishly of their energy and their time, with the 
remarkable result that in an incredibly short time the cam- 
paign was completed and more than 1,000,000 farmers had 
actually signed contracts to take 10,400,000 acres of growing 
cotton out of production. The farmers of the South turned 
the roots of that cotton up to the sky—cotton which, had it 
been allowed to mature, would have amounted to around 
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four and one-half million bales and would have brought the 
1933 crop up to at least 17,500,000 bales, and that amount, 
with the huge surplus already on hand, would have un- 
doubtedly pushed the price down to ruinous levels. 

Permit me to say here that I feel proud of the fact that, 
as one Member of this Congress, it was my privilege to have 
a part in the enactment of the legislation which provided 
the machinery for this great cooperative movement between 
our governmental agencies and our agricultural people. 

Taking into consideration the $112,148,000 paid to the 
1,000,000 farmers who participated in the plow-up cam- 
paign and $48,000,000 covering the option cotton, and the 
amount the crop itself finally brought, we find that the total 
value of the lint of the 1933 cotton crop was $777,864,000, 
which was more than twice as much money as the South 
received for the crop of 1932 or 1931. 

The fact that the cotton producers themselves had almost 
unanimously cooperated in the plow-up campaign was 
regarded as a splendid achievement, and made it possible 
to secure from the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
and from the President himself, approval of the 10-cent loan 
which followed. Had we not been able to secure the 10-cent 
loan on cotton, thereby pegging the price just at that time, 
it is undoubtedly true that the price of cotton would have 
fallen several cents per pound within the next few days on 
the strength of the next crop estimate which was published. 

This 10-cent-per-pound loan on cotton was agreed to by 
the President following the cotton conference held in Wash- 
ington last fall and which was attended by delegations from 
the cotton-producing States. At the conclusion of the de- 
liberations of that cotton conference, over a period of 4 days, 
a committee of 15 was selected to call upon the President 
and lay before him the distressed condition of our cotton 
producers which existed at that time. Senator BANKHEAD 
was the chairman and spokesman for this committee. I had 
the honor of serving as one of Alabama’s representatives 
on this committee when we placed the case before the Presi- 
dent, and other members of the committee from Alabama 
were Congressmen AlLcoop and HILL. We cannot estimate 
how much the 10-cent loan did really mean to us by steady- 
ing the price of cotton and preventing a sharp decline in 
price at that time, but we do know that the 10-cent loan 
would not have been possible at all if the producers had 
failed to cooperate with the Government in the preceding 
plow-up campaign. 

The great credit for all that has been accomplished thus 
far must go to our southern cotton producers themselves 
and their spirit of cheerful cooperation won for them the 
commendation and plaudits of the people of the Nation. 
The dramatic success of the several steps which were in- 
cluded in the 1933 cotton campaign is sufficient proof that, 
given the proper incentive and leadership, farmers can and 
will cooperate honestly and successfully for the betterment of 
their own conditions. In other words, agriculture has be- 
gun to learn to speak the language of intelligently controlled 
industry, which does not destroy prices by flooding the mar- 
ket with more goods than can be sold at fair value. We 
must now bring about 100-percent cooperation. 

Surveying the splendid results of the efforts already made, 
we can look to the future with renewed hope. Our agricul- 
tural people, for whom I have the honor to speak, especially 
those in my district, are facing the future with greater con- 
fidence, and I think they feel that they are closer to their 
Government and that their Government is closer to them 
than ever before in history. 

In the address that President Roosevelt delivered before a 
joint session of the two Houses of Congress on January 3, 
1934, he said: 


We have plowed the furrow and planted the good seed; the hard 
beginning is over. If we would reap the full harvest, we must 
cultivate the soil where this good seed is sprouting and the plant 


is reaching up to mature growth. 


The agricultural people of the South have indeed made a 
good beginning, and we must not and cannot turn back. 
Through the unanimous cooperation of all of our people 
success and prosperity will crown our efforts. 
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We all realize that the task is not finished with the ac- 
complishments of 1933. In fact, we have just begun to work 
to attain the ultimate goal. The farmers of the Cotton Belt, 
realizing the necessity for unanimous cooperation among the 
producers themselves have expressed themselves very forcibly 
in favor of a workable compulsory control plan. While I 
was in my district last fall I had the privilege of addressing 
several great gatherings, composed not only of farming peo- 
ple, but of business men of every class, and in each instance 
the opinion was practically unanimous in favor of legisla- 
tion providing for a real compulsory control plan with teeth 
in it. The Secretary of Agriculture had indicated that he 
wanted to have clear and unmistakable evidence from the 
cotton growers themselves that they really did desire a com- 
pulsory control bill. We have brought him the answer direct 
from our farmers, and the Secretary has also received the 
answer from the thousands of questionnaires which were 
sent out through the Cotton Belt. 

So, my friends, I bring to your attention at this time the 
necessity of supporting this Bankhead bill as a further for- 
ward step. We of the agricultural South need now the sup- 
port of the other agricultural sections of our Nation. This 
means much to us. We will aid you in your worthy under- 
takings, and we earnestly solicit your support to our cause 
now. The people who will be affected by this legislation 
have told us that they desire its passage. They desire the 
opportunity of operating under its terms and provisions, 
because they believe that the unanimous cooperation which 
will be brought about by the control plan embodied in this 
bill will enable them to steadily maintain an intelligent con- 
trol of the amount of cotton to be placed upon the market 
each year, so that they may be assured from year to year of 
an equitable price for the great commodity crop of the South, 
which is produced by their labors, and which will mean a 
fair margin of profit to the producers themselves over and 
above the cost of production, and so that they and their 
families may be enabled to enjoy the necessities and com- 
forts of life to which they are so justly entitled, and that 
eventually the life of our agricultural people may achieve its 
ultimate of fullness and happiness. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUFFIN]. 

Mr. RUFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I have been interested in 
this principle of legislation since I first read the discussions 
in reference to this matter in the Senate some 2 or 3 years 
ago. There is no particular reason why I cannot vote on 
this matter free from any pressure whatever, representing 
as I do the State of Missouri. There are only about a half 
dozen counties in my State that raise cotton. I have not 
been asked to vote for or against this bill. I am not certain 
that the bill is constitutional. I am assuming that it is. 
I have had doubts about the constitutionality of other laws 
we have passed. 

This bill marks another step in the onward rush of events 
of this country. It is compulsory control of production. 
If we have controlled production of cotton, it is only going 
to be a few months until we will have controlled production 
of wheat and controlled production of the other basic agri- 
cultural commodities. This, of course, also will eventually 
mean controlled production of everything that we manufac- 
ture. This is inevitable. I see no more opportunity of 
blocking this onward course of events than I do of damming 
up the Mississippi River. We may be able to control or 
divert the river but we have no way of stopping it. I am 
voting for this bill realizing fully that no man knows where 
we are going to come out and what is going to happen next, 
with the hope that we can control these great forces that 
are cracking all around us, and that in some way or other, 
with the help of the Lord and such assistance as we can 
command through constituted government, we will come out 
on top. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CARPENTER]. 

Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I recognize 
there is some considerable sentiment in the South for this 
legislation and that their Representatives are impelled by 
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conscientious motives in behalf of their constituents in sup- 
porting this legislation, and for that reason I have been 
wondering whether it is wise for me to speak on this bill, but 
I have some thoughts in my system in regard to this kind of 
legislation which are hard for me to suppress, so I might as 
well express them. 

Generally when a proposition of this sort comes up which 
only affects one section of the country it is the usual practice 
to say, “ Well, if this only affects that section, all right; let 
them have it.” This is what I would be pleased to do in this 
case. But when such a revolutionary measure as this comes 
up for serious consideration by this Congress, of which I am 
a Member, I do not see how I can sit here and keep my 
mouth closed, or how I can explain to my farmers back 
home why I sat here and permitted such a measure, that 
may be the beginning of like legislation affecting all agri- 
cultural commodities, to pass this body without my protest. 
I am in fayor of any voluntary proposition for the regulation 
of agricultural commodities, or anything else in this coun- 
try, but I am opposed to the involuntary servitude that is 
incorporated in this bill. This is the first step in establish- 
ing the Government of this country as the landlord of every 
farmer in the United States, and it is this first step that I 
am opposing. 

What does this law propose to do? In short, it gives the 
Secretary of Agriculture the right to tell every cotton pro- 
ducer just how many bales of cotton he can raise. To my 
mind this is against the principles on which this Nation was 
founded and would lead us into a sort of Russian communis- 
tic state in this country. 

I think there are other ways to adjust our agricultural 
difficulties in this country: Such as tariff legislation, silver 
legislation, and providing the naked and hungry with our 
surplus commodities. As I have said, in my opinion such 
legislation as is included in this proposed Bankhead bill 
is against the principles upon which this Government was 
established, those principles that were responsible for the 
Boston Tea Party. Evidently the tea was good, but the 
tax was not so good, and the tax is not so good in this bill. 

I have had some legislative experience, both here and 
in other legislative bodies, and it has been my experience 
that it is the desire of every legislator to include some kind 
of a tax provision in his proposed bill. I do not know of 
any provision in the Constitution, either of my State or of 
the Federal Government, that provides that every bill intro- 
duced in either the State legislature or in the Congress of 
the United States must include some variety of a new tax. 
If any meritorious bill is brought before the legislative assem- 
bly, either State or national, that does not have a new tax 
provision in it, it does not get very far, but if you can sug- 
gest some kind of a new tax to further add to the burden 
of the already tax-burdened people of this country, the bill 
generally has very little difficulty in being enacted into law. 

Congress in this emergency has already delegated con- 
siderable power of taxation to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and if we keep constantly creating additional taxes, where 
is this power of taxation going to lead us? 

Those advocating this proposed legislation appear to have 
great hopes for its success and therefore I say, I fear its 
success, so far as the future liberty of the citizens of this 
country are concerned, more than its failure. While it 
would appear from the committee hearings on this bill that 
the Secretary of Agriculture was not very enthusiastic for 
it and stated it was “very nice of the South to offer itself 
as an experimental economic laboratory”, and that it 
would be very interesting to see the varied human reactions 
coming out of trying such a program ”, he made this state- 
ment, reported on page 32 of the committee hearings: 

It has been suggested to me by some of our attorneys that if 
this measure should be challenged in the courts, the position of 
those whose duty it would be to sustain it would be materially 
strengthened if the measure was enacted only for the duration of 
an emergency. If the committee agrees that this suggestion is 
valid, it might be well to include in the title of the bill a declara- 
tion of emergency. 

The principal reason therefore, given for this kind of 
legislation at this time, is based upon a declaration of 
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emergency. I care not what the emergency is, it is not great 
enough to start this country on a course of further govern- 
mental interference that will lead us to such a state wherein 
we will be denied the “ blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity ”, as set forth in the preamble of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hitt of Alabama, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that the Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 8402, the cotton control bill, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

H.R. 8402—A BILL TO PLACE THE COTTON INDUSTRY ON A SOUND 
COMMERCIAL BASIS 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, I feel had the farmer been 
let alone originally and allowed to proceed in his own way 
and had he not been discriminated against by a high pro- 
tective tariff, he could easily have worked out his own sal- 
vation without any special legislation for his benefit. 

However, because of discrimination and because of lack of 
purchasing power of the people of the world, the farmer to- 
day faces utter ruin, and it is only proper that the National 
Government should offer such aid as is in its power to give— 
the same aid it has already extended by legislation to other 
classes of our citizens. 

The farmers of the North, the West, and Middle West 
are not personally or directly interested in the bill under 
discussion—the Bankhead cotton control bill—except insofar 
as it shows the attitude of the administration and Congress 
to aid and help them solve their problems, which, no doubt, 
are just as great as those of the cotton growers of the 
South. 

This bill affects only the South, and but for the enormous 
carry-over of around 10,000,000 bales the cotton farmer 
would need no aid, but this enormous carry-over hangs over 
his head like the sword of Damocles. 

It has been said on reputable authority, if only the poor 
of India and China had a change of clothing there would 
not be a spare pound of cotton in the United States or the 
world; and, I feel reasonably sure, if these same poor were 
properly fed there would not be any surplus of wheat, corn, 
hogs, or cattle, but the poor are going hungry and naked, in 
spite of the abundance with which they could be both prop- 
erly clothed and properly fed. Poverty is on every hand, 
not only in this country, but in every nation in the world, 
and some remedy must be found to restore the people of 
this country, at least, to some measure of prosperity and 
happiness. 

After the financial crash of 1929, the Republican Party 
was in full power for 3 years, yet in that time nothing was 
done or even seriously attempted to remedy the terrible con- 
ditions confronting our people, except giving out false and 
unfounded assurances that prosperity was just around the 
corner. 

In my judgment, our great surplus of cotton, corn, wheat, 
hogs, and cattle can in some degree be reduced if the Presi- 
dent of the United States is given the requested power of 
entering into reciprocal agreements with foreign nations and 
given the right to adjust the tariff to meet present-day con- 
ditions, and I sincerely trust this authority will be granted in 
the fullest measure by the present Congress. 

No man in the history of our country has shown himself 
so well informed as to the needs of the great masses of our 
people, nor in such wonderful sympathy with them, as Pres- 
ident Roosevelt; and so far as I am concerned, except in 
cases where already committed otherwise to the people of 
my district, I am willing to follow his lead, and in the pres- 
ent instance the bill under consideration, we are advised, has 
his hearty approval. 
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This bill affects directly only the people of the South, and 
it is beyond my understanding why it should be opposed by 
a single Member of Congress, Democrat or Republican, who 
has the welfare of the farmer really at heart. 

A very distinguished Republican Member of this House 
stated on last Saturday, “ This Bankhead cotton control bill 
is only another step in turning over the Government to ab- 
solute control by bureaucracy ”; and I would like to inquire 
if the Republican Party has not fathered and fostered the 
spirit of bureaucracy since the founding of this Government. 
However, I deny this bill is anything but democratic in its 
tendency, but, even if so, it is the least undesirable form of 
Government interference in business, for it could not become 
effective until. approved by two thirds of those vitally inter- 
ested and affected. 

We must, for the redemption of the South from poverty 
and distress, from the loss of homes, farms, and business, 
do away with this specter of such an enormous carry- 
over; and no solution so fair or so generally acceptable to 
those directly affected has yet been devised by the mind 
of man. 

This bill does not affect the Northeastern States, States 
of the West, Middle West, or any other part of our great 
country, unless they care to look at it from a purely selfish 
standpoint. : 

It only directly affects the cotton-growing States, and, if, 
as said by some, it is an experiment, why not let the South 
experiment, if it chooses, and the experiment cannot pos- 
sibly injuriously affect any other section of the country. 

This bill is not an attempt to force something on the 
cotton farmer he does not want, but, on the contrary, an 
attempt to help him get what he does want and must have 
if he is to survive—a profit from his cotton. 

This bill, when made effective by the will of at least two 
thirds of those affected, enables that large majority to 
compel those selfishly inclined to limit their production so 
as to insure a reasonable profit for all. 

The land taken out of cotton production by this bill, 
while available for other useful purposes, in no way com- 
petes with any other section of the country, so there can 
be no reasonable objection offered by a Member whose 
district produces corn, wheat, or any other staple crop. 

During this debate I have heard it said many times that 
the farmers of the South were in better condition financially 
than the farmers of other sections, but personally knowing 
the conditions in many parts of the cotton-growing section, 
I hardly think these statements are correct, but even so, 
it affords no reason for opposing the bill, which is in the 
nature of a bill initiated by the people themselves and only 
operative when approved by at least a two-thirds majority, 
and for that reason alone the objection that it is a menace 
to liberty, or an unwarranted interference by the Govern- 
ment in business fails. 

This bill, in my judgment, will restore to the South a 
measure of prosperity, which in the end will rebound to the 
benefit of the entire Nation. It will enable the cotton 
farmer to pay his debts and save his home and, in addition, 
will give him a purchasing power to be felt throughout the 
Nation. 

The time has come when the agricultural sections of the 
United States should give some thought to cooperation, re- 
gardless of locality or the kind of crops they are best suited 
to produce, and this is an opportunity afforded the other 
agricultural parts of the United States to show the South 
a spirit of friendly cooperation, with full assurance the 
South will not fail to respond whole-heartedly to the needs 
of all other sections. 

The committee amendment to section 6 affords ample pro- 
tection to all other farming sections of the United States 
against the South using the land taken out of cotton pro- 
duction in competition with the crops of those sections, 
therefore I cannot understand the attitude of any Member 
of Congress representing an agricultural district opposing 
this bill. 

The measure is democratic in its tendency, as it allows 
those affected to decide the question for themselves with- 
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out interference from others. It is purely a local question 

for the South, and all we ask is that the South be allowed 

to decide it. 

COTTON MARKETING CONTROL—GOVERNMENT UNDER TWO-THIRDS 
RULE CONSIDERED JUST 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
the bill under discussion has been attacked in reference to 
the constitutional question involved in the limitation it seeks 
to place through a marketing tax upon the production of 
cotton. Candidly, when this bill was first advanced, I was 
opposed to it, but after hearing the debate and ascertaining 
that the majority of the Representatives from the Southern 
States are in favor of it, I am inclined to favor the passage 
of the bill. I have also observed that the leading members 
of the farm group and outstanding agricultural representa- 
tives from the Northwest and the Western States seem to 
favor this measure. Therefore, I am inclined to the belief 
that the bill must have merit in the interests of the cotton 
grower, otherwise these outstanding farm specialists from 
the West and Northwest who are not themselves interested 
in cotton would not espouse it. 

No one can deny that we are in a state of economic bat- 
tle—even more serious in its prolonged consequences to 
our own citizens than war, and as the Congress of only 531 
Members has the right to declare war, affecting all of our 
citizens, it would seem that 66 percent of the actual cot- 
ton growers ought to have the right to agree to a plan 
which their representatives and they themselves consider the 
means to their economic salvation. Inasmuch as cotton pro- 
duction is sectional, I doubt whether Members of Congress 
outside of this sectional area should enforce their will by a 
negative vote over the expressed desire of the Representa- 
tives from the South and the people in the Cotton Belt. 

By analogy from the standpoint of my own State, I feel 
that if the Membership of Congress from California were 
practically in accord on a proposition for the protection 
of the citrus-fruit and grape-growing industry in our State, 
subject to the expressed will of 66 percent of those engaged 
in those industries, I should look askance at opposition to 
the interests of California from any other sectional group. 
For this reason, I propose to vote for this bill, notwithstand- 
ing that I am not in accord with the general idea of bureau- 
cratic control from Washington with its throng of office 
holders and wastage in Government finances through the 
various avenues of bureaucratic control and administrative 
“ red tape.” 

The cotton industry is of such importance to millions of 
our citizens within a sectional area that it may be expedient 
to accept this bill as an experiment which, if found to be 
efficacious, might be applied later to other groups of a basic 
nature. 

I wish to state, however, that basically I am opposed to 
any form of governmental control of private business as 
long as there are other alternatives. We have as yet failed 
to enact, or even to advance, legislation which in my opinion 
would obviate the necessity of the various bureaucracies with 
their surplusage of personnel. The expenditure by the Gov- 
ernment for the next fiscal year of approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 to the farmers of America to obtain the reduction 
of basic commodities appears as an unnecessary subsidy. 
It is my opinion that if the Government were to enact legis- 
lation remonetizing silver on the basis of 16 to 1, or approxi- 
mately in that ratio, stimulation through subsidies would 
be necessary. But with a single metallic standard, the 
international banking ring will continue to crucify the 
American people on a cross of gold! 

Any form of rehabilitation of silver as a circulating 
medium on an established parity with gold will weaken or 
destroy the power of the financial group which has dom- 
inated the governments of the world and brought on wars 
and economic distress through the power of contraction and 
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expansion of currency, predicated upon a single metallic 
standard—gold. 

The farm group in the Congress has consistently advanced 
the suggestion that the extension of governmental credit 
direct to the farmers at a very low rate of interest would 
alleviate the situation of the legitimate farmer and make 
unnecessary the subsidies we are now paying. 

The subsidies we are extending to entrenched wealth of 
America through the continued issuance of tax-exempt bonds, 
which add a double burden to ourselves and posterity, are 
an evidence of the lack of sympathy on the part of Congress 
for the common man. How long we can continue to vote 
subsidies to the farm groups of America and to the banking 
hierarchy of Wall Street, which subsidies the consumers must 
eventually pay notwithstanding their diminishing purchas- 
ing power, remains to be seen. 

The solution of the problems of the depression does not 
lie in subsidies of any sort to any individual or group. Until 
we restore the purchasing power of the Nation by the exten- 
sion of Government credit direct to the individual at a very 
low rate of interest and upon a basis of sufficient collateral, 
I feel that we will continue to flounder and fail to reach the 
proverbial corner which was the dream of the former admin- 
istration. 

The inordinate debts and the excessive interest rates 
which the people must pay with their present diminished 
purchasing power, predicated as these debts and interest 
rates are on the cheap dollar of our more prosperous years, 
adds a double burden to the debtor class. In the midst of 
this emergency we should not criticize any expenditures for 
the relief of our unfortunate unemployed and distressed 
citizens, nor should we, under any circumstances, add to our 
burdens by permitting monopolistic control of our currency 
and credit by the international banking crowd which domi- 
nates the Federal Reserve System. The right to coin money 
and to extend credit should be reaffirmed by the Congress of 
the United States and immediately applied directly, and if 
this is done we will not be called upon to vote for measures 
of this kind which are of doubtful value. 

BANKHEAD COTTON BILL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I as unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe the pro- 
posed act is constitutional. I do not believe this bill is for 
the best interest of the people of the South or my congres- 
sional district. 

I fear we will lose the world market for cotton from the 
South and give it to foreign countries by this bill. 

We export 60 percent of our cotton. The price is there- 
fore fixed in the world market. To reduce production so as 
to improve the price at home means a reduction of our 
domestic consumption. If one of our own Southern States 
will not reduce production for another cotton-producing 
State, how do we expect cooperation from foreign countries? 
Why not expect an increase from them because of the en- 
actment of this law. It is inevitable that we will reduce 
cotton production in the South and that foreign nations 
will increase production. Cotton is our greatest export 
product. 

As has been well said, England lost the world market on 
rubber by similar action to this we are about to take and will 
never get it back. She tried to reduce her production and 
force up the world price of rubber, and by so doing lost her 
market to other countries. 

By reducing cotton production in the South we will in- 
crease production in Egypt, Brazil, India, China, and Japan. 
This is already being done. 

We are selling our opportunities to the people of other 
nations. Why do this? We deprive many of our people of 
the right to earn their own living. 

It is said Egypt will increase its crop this year by 455,000 
bales. If cotton sells for 12 cents per pound this will mean 
a transfer of $27,000,000 of production and purchasing power 
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from the South to Egypt. Argentina is now growing greater 
cotton crops. Brazil, it is said, can raise 15,000,000 bales of 
cotton. England is raising cotton. Why give the rest of the 
world the advantage of our reduction to let them increase 
their acreage and their national income at our loss and 
expense? 

Cotton must move in the world market. We must again 
recognize the inexorable law of supply and demand. We 
cannot ignore this basic principle in government. We cannot 
lift ourselves by our own bootstraps. I am willing always 
for the people to regulate their own internal affairs in the 
respective States. I believe in their sovereignty. I do not 
believe in compulsory regulation by the Government in the 
different States. 

This bill is quite different from the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, which permits voluntary production by signed 
agreements of the farmers and producers who are affected. 
The provisions of this bill are mandatory and not voluntary. 
It is most drastic in its provisions. Why have additional 
legislation on this subject at this time? Give the legislation 
already provided under the A.A.A. time in which to have 
effect. Wecan then determine whether more drastic legis- 
lation of the kind here proposed should be considered. 

As a member of the Committee on Agriculture, I listened 
to the hearings and found no reason for this legislation, 
which so vitally affects the future welfare of my people in 
the Southland. I am not prepared to agree to the necessity 
for, or wisdom of, compulsory control of production. Give 
voluntary-reduction program a chance and trial. The peo- 
ple can determine for themselves and instruct their Rep- 
resentatives in the future if they want their liberties and 
property rights taken from them by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I refuse to support legislation of this kind. I am not 
in favor of a permanent Government maintained by Rep- 
resentatives out of Washington. I am against carpet-bag 
rule. We had enough of that following the Civil War to 
last our people and their descendants throughout all time. 
I am not in favor of the farmer of my district having a 
policeman or deputy United States marshal at his elbow 
all the time, or prowling around the farm homes of the 
South, looking for something to tax, or an opportunity to 
arrest some farmer and hale him before the Federal court, 
because he has a bale of cotton stored in the barn on his 
premises without a tag or label. I believe in the sovereignty 
and independence of the people. We fought for this right 
in the early history of this country and have sacrificed blood 
and treasure to maintain it from that day to this. 

The allotment plan in this bill means the farmer can only 
raise his average number of bales for the past 5 years. All 
over this is taken up in taxes by the Government. He can- 
not cultivate his own farm land in wheat, corn, peanuts, 
tobacco, or any other basic-commodity crop without being 
subject to a fine and penitentiary sentence. Think of legis- 
lation of this kind in America! I am persuaded that this 
bill will never pass in the opposite side of the Capitol. I 
am sure it will pass here, for the Members of this body are 
really not familiar with the provisions of the bill. They 
are deceived in its terms and purposes. It is too drastic. 
It is un-American, undemocratic, and unworthy of the 
South, from whence it has its origin. I am opposed basically 
to any form of Government control of private business, 
I am opposed to unnecessary and expensive boards and 
bureaus of control which a bill of this kind will require. 
I am opposed to the principle of the bill. I am opposed 
to the harsh punishment set out in the bill, to be visited 
upon the farmers if they ignorantly violate the rules and 
regulations that may be prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in Washington. Even he is not asking for the pas- 
sage of the bill. He says, in effect, that if the southern 
farmer wants to put his head in the noose, he will draw 
the rope. 

How unfair to our people back home, who do not know of 
the harsh provisions of this bill! Had the bill passed the 
Committee on Agriculture as it was originally drawn and 
presented, before it was amended, it would have caused 
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bloodshed in the South. The present bill, if passed, will work | away their rights and liberties to do as they please with 


untold injury to our people. They will no longer be free in 
their person and property, but ever subject to Government 
imspection and control. The farmers of my district are un- 
willing for the Federal Government to tell them what crops 
they can plant, and in what field and the number of acres 
they may cultivate. They will rise up in mass against legis- 
lation of this kind; yet that is exactly what this bill does. 
It is intended to put our dairy farmers entirely out of busi- 
ness, so as to help the producers in the East and Central 
States and the Northwest. 

It would force us to leave millions of acres of land out of 
cultivation. It will throw millions of the tenant farmers in 
this country out of work and put them on charity. What is 
needed is more men employed and made self-sustaining, and 
fewer to be fed from the C.W.A. This must reach an end, 
or there will be no one left to pay the tax burdens in this 
country. 

What is needed is fewer taxes, instead of additional proc- 
essing taxes. This bill commits us to a policy of Govern- 
ment control of agriculture. 

Already there is signed up 85 percent of the cotton acreage 
in the United States for this year by the farmers of the 
South, under the voluntary-control program. This guar- 
antees a reduction of cotton this year. Why disturb a situa- 
tion that is working so admirably now by all those inter- 
ested in cotton production? This bill is pressed without any 
necessity for its passage. The surplus in cotton has de- 
creased rapidly in the past few months. No new or drastic 
method like the one before us should be tried on our people, 
who are already uneasy and nervous over the many experi- 
ments in government which we have enacted during the past 
year. We need to give the public a rest. Let business and 
industry have an opportunity to recover without so many 
serious remedies. 

This bill says to every cotton farmer, “ You can produce 
so many bales, but no more.” It is most difficult for those 
not already engaged in cotton raising to ever get into the 
business. All land taken out of cotton production, to comply 
with the terms of this bill, must become subject to the rules 
and regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture. He is not 
allowed to put this land back in any staple crop that would 
be a competitive crop to any other section of the country. 
He can grow peas or small grass, but must use this on his 
farm and not sell it. We take away the right to work. The 
farmer cannot raise his cotton crop, sell what he makes and 
keep his money, but all over his quota that he makes—and 
this quota is figured here in Washington (by experts and 
professors) —he is required to give one half of it to the Gov- 
ernment. If he does not do this, he has violated the law, 
is tried as a criminal and sent to the penitentiary because 
he has tried to do as he pleased with his own property which 
he has worked and accumulated. He has raised cotton and 
sold it in the past and paid for his farm, and now he is to 
be tried and fined under this law if he seeks to raise cotton 
upon it and sell in the world market. Why not let us con- 
tinue to be free American citizens? Free in our person and 
free in our property rights. I will never vote to send a citi- 
zen to the penitentiary whose only crime is that he has failed 
to pay a tax on the production of a bale or two of cotton. 
Send him to the penitentiary for producing more cotton 
than some chief of a bureau here in Washington has figured 
he is entitled to raise on his own farm. You first confiscate 
his property by a tax on it and then penitentiary him be- 
cause he does not, and cannot, pay it. You call him a tax 
dodger. You, in effect, say, by this bill, “If a farmer raises 
more cotton than the Secretary of Agriculture says he is en- 
titled to, on his land, he is guilty of a felony and may be 
sent to the penitentiary.” He has committed no greater of- 
fense than to toil in the sun “ to earn a living by the sweat 
of his brow.” 

I cannot support legislation of this kind. It is tyranny. 
It makes the Secretary of Agriculture a czar, with greater 
and more far-reaching authority than the kings and em- 
perors of the Dark Ages. I respect the farmers of my dis- 
trict too much to vote to conscript their land and take 


what they have worked for and have a deed to. We have 
enjoyed the blessings of liberty too long. We have en- 
joyed the freedom of our homes too many years to sur- 
render now to any new and untried theory of this kind. 
No one knows what drastic and technical rules the Depart- 
ment will prescribe to enforce this law. We are now doing 
everything possible under the voluntary crop-reduction plan, 
and let us go on with this program. We are helping all 
classes of farmers under its provisions. Why wreck the 
plan in force by surrendering all the rights that are dear 
to a brave and chivalrous people who have been famed 
and renowned throughout the world as the guardians of 
liberty and the defenders of State rights? Let us stand by 
the landmarks of the fathers and be sovereign in our homes 
and farms. Let us stand by the traditions of the South, and 
continue in opposition to the Federal Government interfer- 
ing in our local affairs. 

We do not need 15,000 revenue officers ” on the pay rolls, 
to harass and annoy the people. This bill should not pass. 
If this bill is passed, the same law will soon be proposed 
for corn, wheat, tobacco, and all other farm products. 

This bill, when enacted into law, means that where a 
farmer has been assigned a certain quota of cotton, as 
ascertained by the Secretary of Agriculture and his agents, 
say, 10 bales, he is then entitled to 10 bales of tax-exempt 
certificates. When his crop is picked he hauls the cotton to 
the gin. He presents his tax-exempt certificates and is 
then released from the payment of any tax on that allow- 
ance or quota. 

If he attempts to gin more than 10 bales he is required to 
pay 50 percent, or one half, of the market price levy on all 
cotton above the amount called for by his exemption 
certificates. 

He is required to pay a prohibitive tax on every pound he 
grows in excess of his allowance. In other words, if, under 
favorable weather conditions, the farmer grows 15 bales 
instead of 10, then one half of the 5 bales is conscripted by 
the Federal Government as a tax. 

If we reduce one half the acreage of cotton production in 
the South, what will become of the one half of our citizens 
now engaged in its production? Must they be thrown out 
of employment and forced to surrender to the mandates of 
the Government one half of the farm lands they now cwn 
and in which their life earnings are involved? 

I do not favor a farm dictator for our people. I do not 
favor a policy of government for agriculture, which means, 
if not now, in the near future, a license will be required on 
every field and farm before it can be cultivated by its owner. 
This should never be. 

The present voluntary plan is working well. Farmers are 
now urged to reduce their acreage and crops and are paid 
for the same. 

Americans, a free people, are not willing to surrender free- 
dom of speech and action in never-ending Government regu- 
lation, inspection, and taxation. This bill should not be 
passed. 

Governments are created as agencies of men for their pro- 
tection and service and not that men are made to be gov- 
erned. I do not believe in one-man rule. I do not believe in 
autocrats or bureaucrats. “A people are best governed who 
are least governed.” I believe in personal liberty and per- 
sonal initiative for our people. These principles of govern- 
ment are as true and sacred today as when spoken by 
Jefferson, the founder of the Democratic Party. 


THE INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, I present the following privileged report 
(No. 967) for printing under the rule. 

The resolution is as follows: 


House Resolution 299 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolu- 
tion the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
be, and it is hereby, discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill H.R. 6663 and the Senate amendments thereto; that the 
said Senate amendments be, and hereby are, disagreed to by the 
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House; that the conference requested by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houseg on the said bill be, and hereby 
18, agreed to by the House; that the Speaker shall immediately 
appoint the conferees without intervening motion; and that the 
conferees on the part of the House are hereby given specific au- 
thority to agree, with or without amendment, or disagree to any 
amendment of the Senate to the bill H.R. 6663, notwithstanding 
the provisions of clause 2 of rule XX. 
DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS ON CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business on Calendar Wednesday, tomorrow, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, as gentlemen of the House 
are aware, we have a rule in the morning which will have 
to be considered before we take up the pending cotton bill. 
I believe it may result in our getting away earlier tomor- 
row evening if we meet at 11 o’clock. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns today it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. MAPES. Reserving the right to object, has the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee consulted with the leader on the 
Republican side? 

Mr. BYRNS. No; I have not had that opportunity. Mr. 
Speaker, I will withdraw my request. 

PAYMENT OF EXPENSES OF REPRESENTATIVES TO ISTANBUL, 

TURKEY (H.DOC. NO. 283) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the enclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing an appropria- 
tion in the sum of $90,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, for the expenses of representatives of the United 
States to meet at Istanbul, Turkey, with representatives of 
the Turkish Republic, for the purpose of examining the 
claims presented by either Government against the other, 
and for the expense of proceedings before an umpire if 
necessary. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Warre House, March 13, 1934. 

PAYMENT OF CLAIMS OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE 

FOREIGN SERVICE (H.DOC. NO. 284) 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States which was 
read and with the accompanying papers referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I enclose herewith a report which the Secretary of State 
has addressed to me in regard to claims of certain officers 
and employees of the Foreign Service of the United States 
for reimbursement of losses sustained by them by reason of 
catastrophes, war, and other causes, during or incident to 
their service in foreign countries. 

I recommend that an appropriation in the amount sug- 
gested by the Secretary of State be authorized in order to 
relieve these officers and employees of the Government of 
the burden these losses have occasioned. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Warre House, March 13, 1934. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial entitled We Must Create 
More Jobs.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. LAMBETH. I object. 
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Mr. HOEPPEL. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion for a moment? 

Mr. LAMBETH. I will. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. I want to say to the gentleman that this 
is boosting the administration. 

Mr. LAMBETH. The gentleman can boost the adminis- 
tration in his own remarks, but I object to making the REC- 
ORD a scrapbook. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp an address 
before the Iowa Hog Corn Committee by R. M. Evans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. LAMBETH. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object. 

Mr. GILCHRIST, All right. I will add this to my re- 
marks tomorrow. 

EDUCATION 


Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record by printing an address: 
that I made before the Committee on Education. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


The CHAIRMAN. I should like to call on Representative ALLGOOD, 
of Alabama. Mr. , you may have all the time you wish. 

Mr. All cocn. That is very kind of you, Mr. Chairman, but I 
will not intrude on your time. I wish to make a few remarks 
and express my interest in legislation of this character. 

I realize that as a rule it has not been the policy of the Fed- 
eral Government to appropriate money for public education, yet 
there are exceptions to the rule. For instance, we have appro- 
priated money for vocational education which has been well spent 
and for a worthy cause, I believe the program of vocational edu- 
cation has worked well throughout the Nation. I know it has in 
Alabama. It has made possible the giving of scientific training 
in agriculture to the farm boys of my State. For the girls and 
young ladies in high school it has made possible training in 
home- arts such as cooking, sewing, interior decorating, 
home care of the sick, canning and preserving of foods, and other 
related arts. I have on several occasions been invited to attend 
these schools and to see first-hand the value of the teaching ‘these 
vocational teachers are doing. It has been my pleasure to attend 
several of these schools and I assure you that I cannot praise 
the good work that has been accomplished by them too highly. 
I therefore know that this money of the Federal Government has 
been well spent in my State. Thousands of young men and 
women throughout the South have been trained to go out and 
fight successfully the battles of life. No curtailment should ever 
be considered in this type of Federal aid. 

If we go back in the history of the country to the period of the 
War between the States, commonly known as the “Civil War”, we 
can get a picture of a condition that is altogether different to the 
conditions that exist now as regards the South. Through the au- 
thority of the emancipation proclamation 4,000,000 Negroes held 
in servitude were given freedom. They were illiterate and penni- 
less and were faced with the responsibilities of earning a living 
in a poorly prepared manner. Asa race or class we find that today 
the Negro of the South owns very little property and therefore 
pays little or no taxes. The education of the Negro children has 
been the burden of the white taxpayers of the South, Furthermore, 
I desire to call to your attention the fact that the war was fought 
mostly upon southern soil. Our property was destroyed and our 
wealth exhausted. A great part of our wealth of the South was 
invested in slaves, and as a result of the war this wealth was 
totally wiped out. Thus we had a bankrupt South with the sud- 
den addition of added educational responsibilities. We have tried 
to meet these responsibilities, and in the main the education 
which has been given the Negroes has been paid for by the white 
people of the South. For these reasons the white taxpayers of the 
South have had extra burdens to bear which other sections of the 
Nation have not had. In my judgment no better use of $100,- 
000,000 could be made so as to supplement the revenues of our 
States for public education. This money to be spent and super- 
vised by State authorities. Our national well-being rests primarily 
on an educated citizenship. The need is great. The call comes 
from every section of the Nation. 

If you will take the Comptroller General’s report of 1930, Mr. 
Chairman, you will find some facts that show more conclusively 
the serious needs of the South. Prom this report we find that 
the per capita savings in the State of Massachusetts is approxi- 
mately $650, while that in Alabama is less than $100 per capita. 
The average checking account in Massachusetts is around $900, 
while in Alabama it approximates $150. So we see what happens 
when a panic comes—and they have been coming—that we have 
not in the South any large surplus to act as a shock absorber and 
to keep us going. We could not ourselves have kept the schools 
going in my State this year. They were forced in some instances 
to close their doors and turn the children away and place the 

force in the ranks of the unemployed. 
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I have given this background of conditions in my State because 
I am familiar with the deplorable conditions confronting the 
superintendents of education and the teachers of my State and 
district. I was in conference with the county superintendents of 
education in my district last November and I was thus brought 
face to face with the critical needs of the common schools of the 
rural counties of Alabama. Our schools were faced with closing 
at midterm. For this, as well as other good reasons, I supported 
President Roosevelt's call for $950,000,000 of additional relief aid, 
and then, without hesitancy, I called upon Administrator Hop- 
kins for the use of a part of this relief fund to keep the common 
schools of this Nation from closing. For these efforts of mine I 
have letters and telegrams in great number from superintendents, 
teachers, parents, and children of my district. 

I desire to add one other fact by answering the common 
question which the opposition to this bill always asks. The 
question is this: Why go into this field of education that is a 
State function and add more expense and burden to the Federal 
Government? My answer to that question is a plain straight- 
forward and honest statement. The Federal Government has gone 
into almost every other field of service. The Federal Government 
has provided pensions, hospitalization, and retirement pay for 
the soldiers as well as Government employees. It has extended 
billions of credit to banks, railroads, life-insurance companies, and 
other corporations. It has provided subsidies to shipping in- 
terests and for the transportation of mail. It has provided food 
and clothing for free distribution to needy people, and through 
the C.W.A. we have given emergency employment to 4,000,000 
unemployed people during this winter. I maintain that it is as 
justifiable for this Federal Government to assist in keeping the 
schools open for the childhood of the Nation. 

In conclusion, I wish to call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to 
the fact that the schools of the Nation will begin the next school 
term in September of this year and the Congress will not be in 
session again until next January, so, therefore, if we mean to do 
anything for public education let us do it now by reporting out 
this bill and then work with all our might for its passage. 


WILD LIFE 


Mr. WALTER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. BERLIN]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, I was agreeably 
surprised and pleased on my arrival at the studio to learn that 
my very dear friend, Seth Gordon, former secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, was to introduce me to this audience. 

Mr. Gordon is now secretary of the American Game Association, 
with offices in the city of Washington, and, in my opinion, one of 
the ablest and best-informed persons in the United States on 
wild life and the conservation thereof. He has made a life study 
of this subject and deserves, from everyone interested, the very 
greatest commendation for his contributions to this great cause. 

I am sure that there are many listening tonight who during the 
last year visited one or more of the national forests or the na- 
tional parks. I am sure of this because better than one out of 
every four men, women, and children of the land were entertained 
in these natural areas in 1933. Thirty-two millions is the number 
estimated to have visited the national forests. Three millions 
visited the national parks, which are, of course, fewer, thus 
accounting for the great discrepancy in figures. 

What do these figures mean? They mean to me that a vast 
majority of the people in this country are truly interested in 
nature and the wild animal life these areas support and protect. 
So it is that I feel that my appeal tonight will not fall upon 
unfriendly or indifferent ears. 

Let us say that you visited one of the national forests last year. 
Perhaps as you emerged into a clearing or suddenly came upon an 
eminence of rock and looked about, a deer, a bear, or perhaps only 
a tiny chipmunk suddenly appeared to share the scene. Your 
attention was immediately drawn to the animal, no matter the 
beauty and grandeur of the scenery itself. 

Take another set of circumstances. Here in Washington we 
have the National Academy of Sciences. It contains all manner of 
mechanical and scientific contrivances, many of which are so 
arranged that a visitor may operate them by pressing a button. 
It is a truly fascinating place. 

Here in Washington we also have one of the finest zoos in the 
country, supported by the Federal Government. 

Where do you find the most visitors? Where lies the greater 
interest? The zoo is the answer. The exhibits of wild life are of 
far greater interest and, I dare say, of far greater educational value 
than the cold and inanimate wheels, cogs, and cams exhibited at 
the Academy. 

Just as upon that mountainside, or in that clearing, it is the 
animal life that first attracts your attention—the bird, the slender- 
legged, white-tailed deer, or old bruin himself lumbering through 
the underbrush. Who has not thrilled to the bound of the snow- 
shoe rabbit across white ground or to the works of that indus- 
trious and intelligent little creature of the crystal streams—the 
beaver? It seems impossible that there lives a man or woman 
who, having seen these things, does not respond with a desire to 
see them again, This appreciation of the creatures that inhabit 
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field, forest, and stream leads, I am sure, to a wish that they be 
perpetuated—that they have adeguate b grounds, adequate 
water, adequate protection. And it is just there that we fail in 
our duty—we do not put force into our desires and convert them 
into realities, with the result that year by year the wild life which 
we so admire grows less and less, all from a variety of causes 
which we could prevent did we but exert ourselves the slightest bit. 

So I want to tell you about the steps that the Congress is taking 
toward the goal which, I am certain, we would all like to have 
achieved. Of course, achievement is not possible without your 
support—without the expression of your desire that the Nation’s 
wild animals, its upland birds and its migratory birds, and its 
cay a have the care and protection that their immense value to 
us justifies. 


We are, I think, just a little lazy, you might say, in our attitude 
ORATE this problem—and it is a very pressing and important 
problem. 

We, perhaps, hike through miles of virgin forest, enjoying every 
step of the way, breathing in the piney odor, the scent of balsam 
or fir. We mark the flight of the wild turkey, the partridge, or 
the lilting songbird with delight. Returning home we feel that 
it has been an inspiring day. We have seen much game, many 
birds; we have tramped through apparently endless forest. 

So, we say, truly the forests must be endless and the game inex- 
haustible. Or, at best, we say there seems to be plenty of animal 
and bird life about. Nature is indeed prodigal. 

The actual fact, however, my friends, is that the forests are not 
endless nor the game inexhaustible, even though nature be prodi- 
gal. Man has encroached upon the forests and the home of its 
inhabitants we so admire. Man has been thoughtless, careless, and 
selfish in his exploitation of these invaluable natural resources, 
just as he has with others. We cannot sit back and rest upon the 
inspiration we derived from our walk through the forest or along 
the stream. We must not let our sentimental reactions obliterate 
B It is a case, indeed, where what we do not see will 

us. 

So, taking up these realities, we come to three bills now before 
the Congress. The first is the so-called “Robinson bill”, intro- 
duced by Senator Ronrnson of Arkansas. This measure would 
permit the President of the United States to set aside refuges for 
game and fish in national forests and upon other public lands with 
the consent of the States in which those lands may be located. 
These refuges are absolutely necessary if we are to keep the supply 
of game and fish we now have and encourage the breeding of more. 

The other two bills are identical. One was introduced in the 
House and the other in the Senate. These twin measures provide 
for the coordination of the efforts of the Federal Government 
departments that are working out projects involving the wild life 
of the Nation. 

That you may have some idea of the need for coordination, con- 
sider that there are five departments of the Government having 
authority affecting wild life. They are the Navy Department, the 
War Department, Department of Commerce, Department of the 
Interior, and the Department of Agriculture. In the latter are 2 
bureaus whose activities touch this subject, in the Commerce 
Department are 2 more, and in the Interior Department are 3. 

With the activities of these bureaus uncoordinated as they 
touch upon conservation of our wild-life resources, the oppor- 
tunity for confusion and wasted or duplicated effort is enormous. 

As an illustration, let us say that the Reclamation Service 
of the Department of the Interior decides to drain a large area 
in the Southwest with the idea of converting it into farm land. 
At the same time, the Bureau of Biological Survey enters a nearby 
area intent upon establishing wild-life refuges and breeding 
grounds. Presently the drainage project is completed and the 
land is found unfit, for one reason or another, for agricultural 
purposes. The money is wasted. But that is secondary. What 
is more serious is a fact that the homes and breeding ground of 
countless thousands upon thousands of valuable migratory birds 
have been destroyed. Meanwhile, the Biological Survey is going 
ahead with its nearby project, whereas, had the work of the two 
bureaus been coordinated—had they been in a position to get 
together before either had embarked upon the individual project, 

would have been done more efficiently and the country 
would have been spared the loss of much money and invaluable 
wild life. 

Take another example. On the upper reaches of the Mississippi, 
the Federal Government was supporting, financially, refuges and 
breeding grounds for the hard-pressed wild life of that large area. 
The War Department, meanwhile, decided to build two dams not 
far away. The result would have been to destroy the effect of 
the Government's campaign to preserve the wild life there. Hap- 
pily, the situation was discovered in time, and the two depart- 
ments involved were brought into conference. The upshot of it 
was that the War Department changed its plans and decided to 
build a series of low dams instead of the two big ones, thereby 
insuring continuance of the valuable conservation program. How- 
ever, the plans for the big dams necessitated considerable ex- 
pense, of course, and these had to be scrapped. Had the Robinson 
bill been effective then, all this time and money would have been 
spared for all affected departments would have known what proj- 
ects affecting wild life were contemplated. ` 

You hear a great deal these days, in connection with the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s efforts to rehabilitate farming, about 
marginal lands. These are the lands which the Government is 
seeking to remove from cultivation because they are poor, ex- 
tremely poor, areas to farm and in many cases they afford the 
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cultivator less than a IMving. However, once abandoned, and the 
occupant moved to more productive acres, these lands may often 
be used as ideal refuges and breeding grounds for wild life. That 
they be used for such purposes has been recommended to the 
Government, and it is to be hoped that the recommendation be 
accepted and acted upon. 

There is one more bill before the Congress which I should like 
to call to your attention. It is called the “duck stamp” bill—no; 
it is not a design for a new commemorative stamp. It is far more 
practical and real than that. The duck stamp bill provides that 
all hunters of migratory birds be compelled to take out a Federal 
license in the form of a $1 stamp before their regular hunting 
license is valid. 

This, you might say, is a self-liquidating project. Ninety per- 
cent of the money received for the stamps is to be used for the 
purpose of restoring and maintaining refuges and breeding 
grounds, the balance of the funds to be used for expenses of 
administration, such as printing the stamps, and so forth. 

Surely $1 could not be more prudently invested by the sports- 
man, and I might say here there is nothing in the law to prevent 
him from buying as many of these stamps as he wishes, and thus 
contributing further to the work in which he has a direct interest. 

These four bills, the Robinson, the twin measures for coordi- 
nation, and the duck-stamp measure have the support of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Action upon them should not be delayed, and I 
am happy to say there does not appear to be any insurmountable 
opposition to their passage, but that does not mean that your 
active interest is not necessary. It is essential, and I appeal for 
the support of the millions in our land who have a keen love for 
field, forest, and stream. 

As to what can be done in the matter of preserving and en- 
couraging wild life, I point with pride to my own State of Penn- 
sylvania, where there is in practical operation one of the most 
successful and efficient conservation programs in the country. 
This model project is financed by the comparatively modest sum 
of two and one-half million dollars annually, One and one-half 
millions come from the sportsmen of the State, through payment 
of license fees. 

And as a simple illustration of what such program as that of 
Pennsylvania means to the native wild life, consider that the 
famous black bear, the “ clown of the woods” as he is called, and 
the joy of every child, is more abundant in Pennsylvania than in 
any other State of the Union. A system of game refuges, un- 
equaled anywhere else, and a persistent and wisely directed 

campaign is responsible for this happy conditions. 

Since my election to Congress I have been honored by appoint- 
ment to the House Committee on Conservation of Wild Life Re- 
sources, and as a member of that committee I am applying my 
best efforts along the lines which I have outlined to you tonight, 
using as a basis for my action 30 years of association with con- 
servation activities in Pennsylvania. 

To emphasize the conditions which confront us, I am going to 
quote the words of J. N. Darling, the famous politicial cartoonist 
known to millions as Ding.” Mr. Darling, in phrases as graphic 
as his pen-and-ink drawings, said in a recent article on conserva- 
tion: “The absent-minded professor, who came down to break- 
fast, poured the maple sirup on his bald head and scratched his 
pancakes, was no more disorderly in his progress toward the goal 
of his physical needs than have been the inhabitants of this 
North American Continent in their misdirected utilization of 
the Nation’s natural resources. The mess which we have created 
for ourselves is equally astonishing and inexcusable.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, the work which we in Congress are at- 
tempting to do is directed toward the untangling of the unfor- 
tunate knot into which we have drawn these resources. As such, 
it is work which affects every one of us, and so your support is 
justified and utterly necessary if we are to succeed. 

This work is, you might say, the first step in an orderly program 
for the conservation which the country faces as a necessity. 
Other steps are being considered. Mr. Darling, whose words I 
just quoted, was a member of the President’s Committee on Wild 
Life Restoration. That committee has made its survey and pre- 
sented its report to Mr. Roosevelt. If the recommendations it 
contains are presented to the Congress for study and legislation 
is subsequently drawn up to give force and authority to them, 
then more valuable steps will have been taken toward our goal. 

This committee says, and I quote from its report: “A national 
wild-life-restoration program is economically justifiable and im- 
mediately practical by utilizing submarginal and commercially- 
unprofitable agricultural lands now contributing largely to the 
surplus of agricultural products.” 

The committee then goes on to propose the use of $25,000,000 
of Public Works and Civil Works funds to start acquisition of the 
areas recommended for game refuges and breeding grounds. 

So, you see, a program is actually being formulated. It will 
take considerable study and careful planning, but the movement 
is under way. Action is being taken, and you can stimulate the 
progress of this action by making your enthusiastic support known 
to us here in Washington. Your Congressman will be glad to 
receive your commendation of this work, so do not hesitate to 
express yourself on this vital subject. Your endorsement will 
mean passage of the required legislation sooner and action was 
never more necessary than it is this time. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by incorporating therein a 
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newspaper article on aviation by Elliott Roosevelt, a son of 
the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAMBETH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by including a statement by 
Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, a former Secretary of the Treasury, 
in answer to the charges that his income taxes were not 
correct and denouncing the Government action against him 
for alleged tax evasion as politics of the crudest sort. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. OMALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


THE AIR MAIL 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, would the 
floor leader, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BYRNS. Certainly. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I am very anxious to 
know when the bill will come out that will send the carrying 
of the air mail back to the commercial companies. I notice 
that the President said in his instructions to the Secretary 
of War to cooperate with the Department of Commerce and 
the Post Office Department, that he thought the commercial 
pilots who were in the future to fly the air mai 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

Mr. SNELL. This is the regular order. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Be asked to instruct the 
Army pilots in flying. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, what is the regular order? 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byzns] has not ob- 
tained the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee now, and the lady will propound her inquiry. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The President seems to 
know apparently what companies will be getting the air-mail 
contracts. That is, I infer that from his statement. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am very sorry that I cannot give the lady 
the slightest information in regard to just when that bill 
will come out. I hope very soon. It is now in the commit- 
tee, I understand, in the course of preparation. Whether 
or not hearings are being held on it at this time I do not 
know, but I am very hopeful, and I think it is the intention 
of the committee to report it out at the earliest possible date. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I believe the gentleman 
would be just as anxious as I to return the air mail to the 
commercial companies. f 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not know whether the lady and I 
would agree in every particular about that, but I am very 
anxious to see the matter settled so that we can carry the 
mail with the least possible loss of life. I hope satisfactory 
terms can be reached whereby commercial companies can be 
employed, but I do not want companies which have been 
guilty of fraud in the past recognized. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I realize that fully, 
so far as the gentleman personally is concerned, I also know 
that the gentleman would like to have the industry started 
again and service given not only to the air-mail public, but 
to the people who travel by air. 

Mr. BYRNS. I should be delighted to see that done and 
I am sure the lady will agree with me in my expectation 
that the contracts that are made will be above criticism 
and not open to the same criticism which has been leveled 
at some of the contracts previously made. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Of course that is a 
matter that has not been settled yet, I think the gentleman 
will agree. I know the gentleman is anxious, and I feel 
sure that he will hasten the matter. 

Mr. BYRNS. I hope the bill will come out very soon, and 
I have every expectation that it will but I have no direct 
information. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. The gentleman has no 
information as to which companies will be given the 
contracts? 

Mr. BYRNS. 


Oh, no. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I thought perhaps the 
President knew, because he spoke of the training of Army 
pilots through cooperation with private companies, who 
later on will carry the mails. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I hope those companies which prac- 
ticed fraud on the last Postmaster General, a member of the 
Republican National Committee, do not get the contracts 
back again. 

Mr. SNELL. As long as the gentleman has started the 
matter of fraud, will the gentleman state just which com- 
panies committed fraud? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The contracts were made by those com- 
panies, and were put in there by a Republican national com- 
mitteeman, the former Postmaster General. 

Mr. FISH. What about the present Democratic Post- 
master General? 

Mr. SNELL. As far as any information has come to the 
public, they have not proved any fraud committed by any one 
of them. 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, I think we have abundant prima facie 
evidence, that has convinced the country, whether it con- 
vinced the gentleman or not. 

Mr: FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Tennessee may have 1 hour in which to 
discuss this subject. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, referred as follows: 
S. 3025. An act to amend section 12B of the Federal 
Reserve Act so as to extend for 1 year the temporary plan for 
deposit insurance, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 7199. An act making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
28 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 14, 1934, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(Wednesday, Mar. 14, 10:30 a.m.) 
Room 328, House Office Building. 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE, RADIO, AND FISHERIES 
(Wednesday, Mar. 14, 10 a.m.) 


Continue hearings on H.R. 7147, 7148, and 7149. In com- 
mittee room. 


COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
(Wednesday, Mar. 14, 1934, 10 a.m.) 
Continue hearings on air mail. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

382. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tion pertaining to the legislative establishment under the 
Architect of the Capitol for the fiscal year 1934, in the sum 
of $248,820.02; also a draft of proposed legislation affecting 
an existing appropriation (H Doc. No. 282); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. n 

383. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting pursuant to law a report that there is an accumula- 
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tion of miscellaneous material in the office of the Secretary, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Children’s Bureau, and 
the United States Employment Service which will be of no 
further use in the transaction of official business, and which 
have no historical value; to the Committee on Disposition of 
Useless Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. LUDLOW: Committee on Appropriations. H.R. 8617. 
A bill making appropriations for the legislative branch of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 962). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H.R. 
7085. A bill to amend the act approved June 28, 1932 (47 
Stat.L. 337); without amendment (Rept. No. 965). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. McDUFFIE: Committee on Insular Affairs. HR. 
8573. A bill to provide for the complete independence of the 
Philippine Islands, to provide for the adoption of a constitu- 
tion and a form of government for the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 968). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. H.R. 471. A bill for 
the relief of Physicians and Surgeons Hospital, Ltd.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 931). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. THOM: Committee on Claims. H.R. 1306. A bill 
for the relief of Clarence A. Wimley; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 932). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 1308. A bill for the relief of John Parker Clark, Sr.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 933). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Commiitee on Claims. 
H.R. 1345. A bill for the relief of John Parker Clark, Jr.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 934). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLANCHARD: Committee on Claims. H.R. 1794. A 
bill for the relief of Bertha A. Bishop; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 935). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BLANCHARD: Committee on Claims. S. 1949. An 
act for the relief of C. J. Mast; with amendment (Rept. No. 
936). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. H.R. 4387. A bill 
for the relief of Mary A. Rockwell; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 937). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mrs. CLARKE of New York: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
5064. A bill to pay certain fees to Maude G. Nicholson, 
widow of George A. Nicholson, late a United States commis- 
sioner; with amendment (Rept. No. 938). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Committee on Claims. H.R. 5400. A bill 
for the relief of Thomas F. Olsen; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 939). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SWANK: Committee on Claims. H.R. 5566. A bill 
for the relief of Gerald Mackey; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 940). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SWANK: Committee on Claims. H.R. 5817. A bill 
for the relief of the Mary Black Clinic; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 941). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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Mr. O'BRIEN: Committee on Claims. H.R. 6284. A bill 
for the relief of John R. Novak; with amendment (Rept. No. 
942). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mrs. CLARKE of New York: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
6625. A bill for the relief of Charles Farr; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 943). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on Claims. H.R. 6654. A 
bill for the relief of Nephew K. Clark; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 944). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mrs. CLARKE of New York: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
6857. A bill to reimburse officers, enlisted men, and civilian 
employees of the Army and their families and dependents, 
or their legal representatives, for losses sustained as a result 
of the hurricane which occurred in Texas on August 16, 17, 
and 18, 1915; without amendment (Rept. No. 945). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
7163. A bill for the relief of the D. F. Tyler Corporation and 
the Norfolk Dredging Co.; with amendment (Rept. No. 946). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLANCHARD: Committee on Claims. H.R. 7367. A 
bill for the relief of Sarah Smolen; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 947). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLANCHARD: Committee on Claims. H.R. 7728. A 
bill for the relief of James Slevin; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 948). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. H.R. 8077. A bill for 
the relief of the Allegheny Forging Co.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 949). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. H.R. 8078. A bill for 
the relief of the Allegheny Forging Co.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 950). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. H.R. 8079. A bill for 
the relief of the Allegheny Forging Co.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 951). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. H.R. 8108. A bill for 
the relief of Jeannette Weir; with amendment (Rept. No. 
952). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. H.R. 8115. A bill for 
the relief of May L. Marshall, administratrix of the estate of 
Jerry A. Litchfield; with amendment (Rept. No. 953). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims, H.R. 8157. A bill for 
the relief of First Lt. Walter T. Wilsey; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 954). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. H.R. 8328. A bill 
for the relief of the heirs of C. K. Bowen, deceased; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 955). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. S. 170. An act for 
the relief of Patrick Henry Walsh; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 956). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SWANK: Committee on Claims. S. 620. An act for 
the relief of Catherine Wright; with amendment (Rept. No. 
957). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. S. 1191. An act for 
the relief of the Sultzbach Clothing Co.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 958). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SWANK: Committee on Claims. S. 1401. An act to 
pay a gratuity to Emma Ferguson Starrett; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 959). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. SWANK: Committee on Claims. S. 1430. An act 
for the relief of M. Thomas Petroy; with amendment (Rept. 

No. 960). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SWANK: Committee on Claims. S. 1516. An act 
for the relief of Michael Bello; with amendment (Rept. No. 
961). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H.R. 
7543. A bill to compensate the heirs of James Taylor, a 
deceased Cherokee Indian, for all their title, interest, or 
claim to certain lands in the State of North Carolina, now 
held by the United States as a part of the forest reserve, 
and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 964), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
H.R. 8448. A bill for the relief of N. Lester Troast; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 966). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXIII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, LUDLOW: A bill (H.R. 8617) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ELLENBOGEN: A bill (H.R. 8618) to reduce the 
fees in naturalization proceedings, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H.R. 8619) to 
authorize the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make 
loans to aid in the operation and mairitenance of institu- 
tions for religious instruction and worship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ELLENBOGEN: A bill (H.R. 8620) to reduce the 
fees charged for copies of naturalization certificates, to sup- 
plement naturalization laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SMITH of Washington: A bill (H.R, 8621) to pro- 
vide for the construction of a post-office building at Cen- 
tralia, Wash.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8622) to provide for the construction of 
a post-office building at Shelton, Wash.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H.R. 8623) to provide for the 
conservation and settlement of estates of absentees and ab- 
sconders in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H.R. 8624) to authorize the 
retirement of a certain officer; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: A bill (H.R. 8625) to provide for 
the addition or additions of certain lands to the Chalmette 
National Monument in the State of Louisiana, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Resolution (H.Res. 298) directing the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
to make certain investigations; to the Committee on Rules, 
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Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CROSS of Texas: A bill (H.R. 8626) granting a 
pension to Lucy Mahala Tuggle; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8627) granting a pension to Georgia L. 
Grubb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8628) granting a pension to Edward 
Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOCKWEILER: A bill (H.R. 8629) for the relief 
of Eugene F. Lawler; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8630) for the relief of Jessie P. Bleakley; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8631) for the relief of Samuel Kaufman; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H.R. 8632) for the relief of 
Edith W. Foley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H.R. 8633) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Dile; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. HENNEY: A bill (H.R. 8634) for the relief of the 
National Cheese Producers’ Federation of Plymouth, Wis.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8635) for the relief of Clarence H. 
Lowell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGUGIN: A bill (H.R. 8636) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy E. Pettit; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H.R. 8637) granting a pension to 
Sarah L. Ellison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2958. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Beaver Falls, N. V., urging the approval 
of House bill 6097 providing for Federal supervision of motion 
pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

2959. By Mr. DONDERO: Petition of citizens of the State 
of Michigan, protesting against certain phases of the Econ- 
omy Act and the regulations thereunder, and petitioning Con- 
gress to take action to restore all benefits as of March 19, 
1933, to disabled veterans with service-connected disabilities; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2960. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of citizens of 
Sonora, Jamestown, Columbia, Red Bluff, Redding, Downie- 
ville, Loyalton, Goodyears Bar, Santa Paula, and Petaluma, 
requesting restoration of pensions, hospitalization, and care 
of veterans of Spanish-American War as existed prior to 
enactinent of Public Law No. 2, Seventy-second Congress; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2961. By Mr. GUYER: Petition of 6,000 citizens of Kansas, 
protesting against monopolistic control of radio broadcast, 
and asking especially for freedom of broadcast for religious 
services; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine, Radio, 
and Fisheries. 

2962. By Mr. FULMER: Petition of the postal employees 
of the Columbia post office, Columbia, S.C., respectfully 
urging that you use your influence to have promulgated 
and passed the necessary legislation to eliminate, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, the provision of existing 
law whereby the furlough without pay of postal and other 
Government employees can be invoked by heads of depart- 
ments; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2963. Also, petition of the postal employees of the Orange- 
burg, S.C., post office, respectfully urging that you use your 
influence to have promulgated and passed the necessary leg- 
islation to eliminate, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1934, the provisions of the existing law whereby the fur- 
lough without pay of postal and other Government em- 
ployees can be invoked by heads of departments; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2964. By Mr. KENNEDY of New York: Petition of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, that the Congress of 
the United States provide funds of the Federal Government 
to supplement the appropriations of the State of New York 
for the proper river regulation and flood control of the 
waterways and enact the necessary legislation in carrying 
into effect such work; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

2965. By Mr. KENNEY: Petition of the mayor and Council 
of the Borough of Northvale, county of Bergen, State of 
New Jersey, endorsing House bill 3082, entitled “A bill to 
amend the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act so as to 
extend the provisions thereof to provide emergency financial 
facilities to the municipalities of the Nation“; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

2966. Also, petition of the Common Council of the City of 
Englewood, N.J., approving and endorsing House bill 3082, 
entitled “A bill to amend the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act so as to extend the provisions thereof to pro- 
vide emergency financial facilities to the municipalities of 
the Nation ”; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2967. By Mr. KINZER: Resolution of the Lancaster sector, 
Army of the United States, Lancaster, Pa., requesting pro- 
vision to accept and train full quota of applications for citi- 
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zens’ military training camps; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

2968. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Meyer, Lyra & Co., 
Inc., general exporters, New York City, favoring House bill 
8430; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2969. Also, petition of Michael M. Helfgott, attorney, New 
York City, urging the passage of House bill 8409; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2970. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of members of the Sec- 
ond Baptist Missionary Society of Indianapolis, Ind., favor- 
ing early hearings and favorable action on the Patman 
motion picture bill (H.R. 6097) providing higher moral 
standards for films entering interstate and international 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2971. By Mr. MANSFIELD: Petition of 140 cotton farm- 
ers of Matagorda County, Tex., favoring cotton allotment 
on basis of total land in cultivation, but opposing allot- 
ment on basis of previous cotton production; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

2972. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Petition of 
Minnie A. Knapp and sundry residents of Attleboro, Mass., 
favoring old-age compensation as provided in House bill 
7019; to the Committee on Labor. 

2973. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of Meyer, Lyra & Co., Inc., 
New York City, favoring the passage of House bill 8430; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2974. By Mr. TRAEGER: Petition of the Council of the 
city of Los Angeles, dated February 27, 1934, that the United 
States Government transfer its official designation of an 
air-mail aviation field for the city of Los Angeles to the 
Los Angeles Municipal Airport, together with other Fed- 
eral aviation services pertaining thereto, for permanent lo- 
cation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2975. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Sumter County 
Ministerial Association, respectfully petitioning your hon- 
orable body for early hearings and favorable action on the 
Patman motion-picture bill (H.R. 6097) providing higher 
moral standards for films entering interstate and interna- 
tional commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

2976. Also, petition of the municipal government of Sar- 
rat, Province of Ilocos Norte, P.I., urging passage of the 
King bill for Philippine independence; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

2977. Also, petition of the municipal government of Na- 
sugbu, Batangas, P.I., urging passage of the King bill for 
Philippine independence; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1934 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, Feb. 28, 1934) 

The Senate met as in executive session at 12 o'clock 

meridian, on the expiration of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On motion of Mr. Rosryson of Arkansas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal for the calendar 
days Monday, March 12, and Tuesday, March 13, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LEWIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Bulow Dickinson Hastings 
Ashurst Byrd Dieterich Hatch 
Austin Byrnes Dill Hatfield 
Bachman Capper Dufty Hayden 
Balley Carey Erickson Hebert 
Bankhead Clark Fess Johnson . 
Barbour Connally Frazier Kean 
Barkley Coolidge George Keyes 
Black Copeland Gibson La Follette 
Bone Costigan Goldsborough Lewis 
Borah Couzens Gore Logan 
Brown Cutting Hale Lonergan 
Bulkley Davis Harrison Long 


McAdoo OMaboney Russell Townsend 
McCarran Overton Schall gs 
McGill Patterson Sheppard Vandenberg 
McKellar Pittman Shipstead Van Nuys 
McNary Pope Smith W: 

Metcalf Reed Steiwer Walcott 
Neely Reynolds Stephens Walsh 
Norris Robinson, Ark. Thomas, Utah Wheeler 
Nye Robinson, Ind. Thompson White 


Mr. HEBERT. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Norsecx] is necessarily absent 
from the Senate. ; 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; also, that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway], the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the Senator from Utah [Mr. KinG], 
and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] are neces- 
sarily detained from the Senate on official business. 

I regret to announce that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Morpxy] is detained from the Senate on account of a severe 
cold. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Executive C 
(72d Cong., 2d sess.), a treaty between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada for the completion of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway, signed on July 
18, 1932. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution of ratification, with the reservation reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
gury. — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is my understanding that the 
committee reservation was agreed to yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reservation was agreed to 
yesterday; and the question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion of ratification, as so amended. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the reservations submitted 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] and those by 
myself having been withdrawn, and others, I think, more 
or less withdrawn from consideration, I wish to yield to my 
colleague [Mr. DIETERICH], who wishes to present his view 
as to reservations offered by him. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, on February 9 and Feb- 
Tuary 13 I gave notice of the presentation of certain reser- 
vations to be offered as amendments to the resolution of 
ratification. It seems that all the other reservations, other 
than the committee reservation, have been withdrawn. It 
is not my desire to try to prolong the argument on the pend- 
ing treaty. After conferring with my colleague [Mr. Lewis], 
who has been leading the fight against the ratification of 
the treaty, conscious of the argument he has presented 
which would clearly indicate that, even though these reser- 
vations were adopted, the treaty would be so objectionable 
that I could not support it, I have determined that I will 
not offer the reservations which I have heretofore sub- 
mitted, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reservations submitted by 
the Senator from Illinois are withdrawn. The question is 
on agreeing to the resolution of ratification as amended by 
the reservation reported by the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in my time I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be read at the desk an 
editorial appearing in this morning’s Washington Herald. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

From the Washington Herald, Wednesday, Mar. 14, 1934] 


UNITED STATES SENATE SHOULD RATIFY ST. LAWRENCE TREATY WITH 
CANADA 
The completion of the St. Lawrence waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the sea depends upon the ratification by the Senate of 
the so-called St. Lawrence Treaty with Canada.“ 
One cannot read the hes of Senators on this subject with- 


out realizing how feigned and unsubstantial are the arguments 
against ratification. 
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In a special message from President Roosevelt to the Senate on 
January 10 the case for ratification was summed up perfectly with 
a brevity and comprehensiveness which are characteristic of the 
President, who based his plea properly upon “broad national 
reasons.“ 

His m is accompanied by an admirable presentation of the 
facts forming the inducement and the justification of the treaty, 

The two main considerations are navigation and power. 

The completed seaway from Duluth to the Atlantic Ocean will 
provide a waterway in which ocean-going vessels may move with 
unrestricted speed over 97 percent of the total distance. 

The capacity of the existing waterway is practically absorbed 
by the commerce of today. With a return of normal conditions 
it will be greatly exceeded. 

The completion of the project will create a new seacoast for 
the United States, a new shore line 3,500 miles in length reaching 
into the heart of the Nation and converting 30 American cities, 
located on the Lakes and connecting channels, into virtual sea- 
ports. 


This extended coast line of the United States—for it is nothing 
else—practically brings to 28 of the 48 States a proximity to the 
great sea routes, which will give them in many important respects 
the advantages of a maritime position. 

It will open up a region which has a production and consump- 
tion capacity comparable with the North Atlantic States. 

Such a vast development cannot fail to be of benefit to the 
Nation as a whole. 

The second great objective relates to electric power. 

As the President says, the St. Lawrence River is a source of 
incomparably cheap power located within a short distance of a 
great industrial and urban market and within cheap and easy 
transmission distance to millions of consumers, 

While Canada can develop a huge amount of new power at the 
two rapids which lie wholly within Canadian territory, the power 
resources of the portion of the St, Lawrence River which lies in 
American and Canadian territory jointly cannot be developed 
without the aid of this treaty. 

Such power development will be one of the most economical on 
the continent. Its transmission cost to the thickly populated 
areas which constitute the market for it will afford great relief 
from burdensome and excessive charges. 

It will provide a yardstick on electrical costs which will afford 
protection against the too-familiar and long-existing exploitation 
of the public in the matter of rates. 

And it will assure a great industrial section of the United 
States that its future growth in population and industry will not 
find the vital public need of cheap and abundant power unpro- 
vided for. 

The President, referring to the familiar and rather overworked 
arguments of the treaty’s opponents, makes a telling reply when 
he says: 

“Let us be wholly frank in saying that it is better economics 
to send grain or other raw materials from our Northwest to 
Europe via the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence than it is to send 
them around three sides of a square—via Texas ports or the Mis- 
sissippi, thence through the Gulf of Mexico, and thence from the 
southern end of the North Atlantic to its northern end. It is well 
to remember that a straight Une is the shortest distance between 
two points.” 

Again he alludes to the historic fact that every great improve- 
ment directed to better commercial communications, whether in 
the case of railroads into new territory, or the deepening of 
great rivers, or the building of canals, or even the cutting of the 
Isthmus of Panama, have all been subjected to opposition on the 
part of local interests. 

He dismisses these fears as imaginary and conjured up. The 
people who are under their spell fail to realize, he points out, that 
improved transportation always results in increased commerce, 
benefiting directly and indirectly all the sections, 

From careful surveys it has been demonstrated that the build- 
ing of the St. Lawrence seaway will not injure the railroads or 
throw their employees out of work, 

It will not in any way interfere with the proper use of the Mis- 
sissippi River or Missouri River for navigation, and it contains 
adequate provision for the needs of the Chicago Drainage Dis- 
trict and for navigation between Lake Michigan and the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Why should there be any hesitation to ratify this treaty? 

There is no undertaking which the mind can envisage which is 
so sure eventually, and in the near and immediate future, to be’ 
accomplished. 

It is certain! It is destined! 

Why should it not be done now, when in addition to every 
other reason for not delaying it, there is the pressing duty of 
providing work for the thousands who are unemployed? 

Opposition to this treaty will not be a source of pride or pleas- 
ant recollection to any Senator who is so mistaken or deluded as 
to cast a vote against it! 

It is a vote against the country’s interests, and against the 
desires of the people! 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the able Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Barry having tendered previously a reserva- 
tion, in his desire to join with us in removing as early as 
possible any wholly unnecessary matter previous to the vote 
upon the main question, I am authorized by him to state 
that he withdraws his reservation, and to ask that it be 
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treated as withdrawn along with others which were with- 
| drawn under my suggestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reservation offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Battery] is withdrawn. 
|. Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have data which 
I had prepared, dealing with two aspects of the pending 
| problem, which under limitation of debate it has been im- 
| possible for me to submit to the Senate. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that the material dealing with the diver- 
sion of water at Messina, N.Y., may be inserted in the 
,Recorp as a part of my remarks, together with certain data 
jand tables dealing with the question of commerce from 
‘ports along the Atlantic and Gulf coasis. 

I also wish to place in the Recorp a telegram received some 
weeks ago from Mr. D. B. Robertson, president of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The telegram and data are as follows: 
$ Miami, FLA, February 5, 1934. 
Senator ROBERT LA FOLLETTE, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

President Roosevelt's statement in his message that Canada 
could complete the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway alone with- 
out the power project if United States failed to cooperate presents 
a factor which is sufficient, in my opinion, to warrant reconsidera- 
tion of whole subject by railway labor organizations, because 
United States would be placed at a disadvantage as against Can- 
ada if St. Lawrence seaway was completed by Canada alone, and 
we should lose opportunity of power development. So far as the 
public power pee on the St. Lawrence is concerned, you will 
remember that railway labor has always strongly favored similar 
developments in the public interest at Muscle Shoals and Boulder 
Dam. The railway labor organization of which I am chief execu- 
tive would place no obstacle in the way of public development of 
the St. Lawrence project, and does not countenance or support 
any effort to make a vote upon the treaty a test of support of our 


: . D. B. ROBERTSON 
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(Mr. Robertson is president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. He appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on Friday, Dec. 2, 1932, to present 
the views then held by the railroad labor organizations concern- 
ing the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Treaty.) 


COMMERCE OF THE OCEAN AND GULF PORTS 


Out of the States on the oceans or the Gulf only two have lead- 
ing seaports which consistently show a larger percentage of foreign 
than coastwise and intercoastal commerce. 

The only ports in the United States in this classification are 
New Orleans, La., and Baltimore, Md. Both of these ports, how- 
ever, show more domestic than foreign commerce when all ship- 
ping handled in their harbors is taken into consideration. 

These two cities occupy a uniquely favored position among all 
the ports on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, due in part to 
advantages of geographical location and in part to enormous 
expenditures by the Federal Government to promote the commerce 
that passes through their harbors. 

New Orleans is the chief beneficiary among all the seaports of 
the United States of channel, flood control, and other work on the 
Mississippi River system undertaken by the Federal Government. 

Up to June 30, 1933, Congress had appropriated $504,471,484.04 
for the improvement of navigation on the Mississippi River sys- 
tem plus $359,435,763.12 for flood control. In addition $44,000,000 
has been allotted by the Public Works Administration within re- 
cent months for flood control on the Mississippi River proper, plus 
$33,500,000 for locks and dams on the upper Mississippi. This 
eppropriation of $941,407,247.16 in Federal funds takes no account 
of harbor improvements, the construction of the intracoastal 
waterway, and other items which increase the total to upward of 
$1,000,000,000. 

Like New Orleans, Baltimore enjoys a great natural advantage 
which no project in another section can adversely affect due to its 
location as the great port of an inland waterway. 

Situated on Chesapeake Bay, with the Susquehanna and Potomac 
Rivers emptying into this great watercourse, Baltimore has an 
enormous interest in the shipping of heavy, bulky products wnich 
do not flow in the commerce designated as intercoastal or coast- 
wise trade. Nevertheless, this trade gives employment and profit 
to the harbor in volume and accounts for a large portion of the 
total shipping of the harbor. 

: oje shipping of the port of Baltimore for the year 1931 was as 
ollows: 


Water-borne commerce of Baltimore Harbor, 1931 


Animals VVV 
nene ns e Sa cheer 
ot 5 vegetable products. P 


Wood and paper 
Nonmetallic minerals. 
Ores, metals, and manufactures. 
Machinery and vehicles 
Chemicals. .._........-.-... + 
Unclassified__ 


Total 


Value: 1 (total 5,285,134 tons); 8 8210, 160, 808 (total 3,939,607 tons); internal, S133, 701,350 (total 4,170,991 tons); local, $51,937,592 (total 1,924,592 


tons). Percent: Foreign tonnage, 34.5; domestic tonnage, 
The work in the jetties in the Southwest Pass of the Mississippi 
River had required $24,228,199.80 in Federal funds to June 30, 1933. 
According to the report of the Chief of Engineers, the United 
States Army, for 1933, New Orleans showed a heavy preponderance 
of domestic over foreign commerce in 1932, when the internal 


shipments and receipts of this magnificent harbor near the mouth 
of the Mississippi are included. 

In the report of the Chief of Engineers for 1932 the same show- 
ing is made for 1931, with the following table showing principal 
items of shipment and receipt and value of same: 


Water-borne commerce of New Orleans Harbor, 1931 


Classes of commodities 


Animals and animal products. 
Vegetable food products..........--..-.-.-...-....... 
pee products, inedible. 


Foreign Coastwise Internal 
Total 
Imports Exports Receipts | Shipments| Receipts | Shipments 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
26, 56, 845 28, 291 203, 036 12, 924 327, 862 
441, 399 213, 152 248, 569 225, 479 368,602 | 2.707, 537 
02, 75, 466 38, 365 4, 534 15, 561 4.280 240, 750 
109, 547 207, 768 21, 000 66, 382 208, 678 64, 552 737,927 
102, 684 „405 24, 424 96, 421 80, 593 31,976 895, 503 
342, 519 719,718 | 2,300,588 | 1,499,203 | 1,088, 661 110, 245 6, 069, 934 
280, 200 47,181 49, 039 19, 877 88, 549 23, 460 508, 366 
1,736 15, 450 7,044 1, 138 15, 075 2, 060 43, 103 
117, 066 51, 896 48, 111 17, 428 934 37, 340 $16, 75 
7,070 1,781 122, 320 119, 374 16, 149 40, 464 316, 158 
2, 299, 882 | 2, 236, 909 704,812 | 12, 103, 915 


— Tae 


alue: Foreign, so se (total 4,536,791 tons); coast wise, 8137,91, 884 (total 4,935,597 tons); internal, $148,366,789 (total 2,691,527 tons). Percent: Foreign tonnage, 


Value: 
37.3; domestic tonnage, 62.7. 
8 traffic: Cargoes in transit, 5,187,168 tans, valued at $150,124,517; ferry trafic, 14,491,813 tons, valued at $2,001,422,454, which includes transfer of 8,891,479 tons of 
locomotives and railroad cars (weight empty), 


1934 
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In the calendar year 1921 the port of Galveston exported As these figures show, an analysis of the commerce of the lead- 


3,265,605 tons delivered by rail at the port. 

Of this total, 15 States tributary to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
project shipped 1,125,317 tons to Galveston for export. Of the 
shipments from these States to Galveston for export, 994,717 tons 
consisted of hard winter wheat, originating in four States, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri. 

Excluding the wheat, the 15 tributary States a 130,600 
tons to Galveston for export, or approximately 4 ut of exports. 

Of the Texas was the origin of 1,304,192 tons, including 
424.544 tons of cotton, 165,079 tons of sulphur, 154,491 tons of 
cottonseed cake and meal, and 512,897 tons of wheat. 

In the same year imports handled through Galveston by rail 
amounted to 1,748,212 tons. 

Of these imports, 18,939 tons, or 0.01 percent, were destined for 
the 15 states tributary to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project. 

Texas was the destination of 1,609,149 tons, including 1,037,629 
tons of company oil, 455,435 tons of commercial oil, and 64,837 
tons of sugar 

A later study of all the ports on Galveston Bay, including Gal- 
veston, Houston, Texas City, and Corpus Christi, for the calendar 
year 1926 shows that oil from Mexico was the chief import and 
Texas its principal destination. Cuban sugar ranked second, 
destined chiefly for refineries in Texas and Louisiana. 

Petroleum was the principal export in 1926, the total being in 
excess of 1,800,000 tons, originating chiefly from Texas refineries. 
The bulk of the grain exports, 1,200,000 tons, was hard winter 
wheat originating in north Texas, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma. 

Cotton exports of 625,632 tons ranked third in the commodity 
list. The petroleum and cotton exports originated entirely outside 
the 15 States tributary to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence and the 
SPOR originating in the seaway area were almost exclusively 


confined to hard winter wheat. 
(Source: Port Series No. 6, revised 1928, Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, U.S. Shipping Board.) 
The figures for 1921 are as follows: 
Origin and destination of 5 and imports of Galveston, Tez., 
in seaway area 


1, 083, 874 


prepared and published 1924, Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, War Shine ene in cooperation with the Bureau of Research, 
U.S Shipping Board. 


18, 939 | 


Source: Port Series No. 6, 


ing ports of the United States indicates that no existing seaport 
in this country will suffer any diversion of its export and import 
trade which will not be more than offset by the increased do- 
mestic commerce which will follow the opening up of the Great 
Lakes ports of the Middle West to our coastwise and intercoastal 
commerce. 


The figures presented for each of the leading ports on the 
Atlantic coast can be duplicated by analysis of the commerce of 
of ports on the Gulf and the Pacific coasts. 

For all our ports, taken as a whole, the domestic commerce 
exceeds foreign exports and imports in a ratio of about 4 to 1. 
Furthermore, since our domestic, coastwise, and intercoastal com- 
merce is confined by law exclusively to the use of American ships, 
the completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway will in- 
crease the use of such ships and greatly benefit the American 
merchant marine and the shipbuilding indusiry. 

What is true of individual ports is likewise true of the States 
which are tributary to these ports. 

The President has submitted to the Senate a report showing 
that the completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project will 
extend the coastline of the United States by 3,576 miles. Thus the 
United States will be bordered for thousands of miles on each of its 
four main boundaries by great natural watercourses providing ocean 
navigation, This will mean the maximum development of our 
home market. Only four States east of the Mississippi River, each 
within a few hundred miles of deep water, will remain without 
a coastline—Vermont, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
Vermont will ultimately gain access to the St. Lawrence seaway 
through development of the Lake Champlain project. West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee are within the area bordered by 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers with their inland-waterway proj- 
ects already under improvement. 

the 48 States represented in this body there is not a 
single State which can be adversely affected by this great national 
project, if we are to accept the results of the exhaustive study 
which the President caused to be made before submitting his 
message to the Senate. 

Of the 28 States which will have direct access to ocean naviga- 
tion upon completion of this project the ports of 26 States show 
an overwhelming preponderance of coastwise trade over foreign 
exports and imports. The only exceptions—Maryland and Louisi- 
ana—as has been shown, have a greater interest in the mainte- 
nance and development of their domestic commerce than in 
foreign trade, when the enormous internal shipping handled 
by the ports of Baltimore and New Orleans are taken into ac- 
count. 

There follows a complete analysis of the commerce of the leading 
ports of the 28 coastal States. The preponderance of domestic 
over foreign commerce, in the case of these ports, runs as high 
as 99 percent in the case of New Haven, Conn.; Bridgeport, Conn., 
98 per cent; San Francisco, Calif, 80 percent; Boston, Mass., 79 
percent; Portland, Oreg., 72 percent; Providence, R. I., 84 percent; 
Beaumont, Tex., 95 percent; Port Arthur, Tex., 83 percent; Seattle, 
Wash., 74 precent; Norfolk, Va., 81 percent; Newport News, Va, 
90 percent; Philadelphia, Pa., 70 percent. 

Even the great port of New York, with its enormous foreign 
trade, shows nearly 60 percent of its total commerce in the coast- 
wise and intercoastal trade, excluding entirely the internal and 
local commerce which must properly be classed with the domestic 
shipping of the harbor. 

The table is as follows: 


Ratio of domestic commerce to total commerce, calendar year 1930 
[Commerce in cargo tons of 2,240 pounds) 


Less than 1,000,000 tons. 


Portsmouth. a 
Ogden i 

New York (includes Newark, Jersey City, 
Hoboken, and other New Jersey ports). 


Percent 

1, 335, 333 775,992 | 2,153, 780 65. 01 

21, 105, 267 | 6,502,105 | 28, 121, 981 75. O4 

18, 680,472 | 3, 187,406 | 23, 273, 776 80. 30 

985, 640 18,012 | 1, 008. 652 98, 20 

3 a 11,123 | 2,212, 457 99. 49 
1, 694, 537 691,556 | 2, 200, 763 73. 97 

1, 836, 281 | 1, 207,937} 3, 131, 445 58. 64 

1, O84, 460 705, 178 | 1,853, 348 88. 35 

1,710, 405 | 1,119,601 | 2,830, 006 60, 43 

298, 3, 340, 226 | 6, 018, 043 9, 610, 468 24. 75 
130, 111 2 124,911 820, 149 | 2,945, 200 7214 
3,983,113 | 6,471,654 | 10, 703, 918 37. 21 

10, 358,311 | 2 660,891 | 13, 090, 275 79.12 

1, 280, 983 731, 898 | 2, 012, 881 63. 63 


oS 
=. 


59. 30 

1. 22 581 4,620,758 | 727 
5, 982, 492 | 20, 674, 397 70. 09 
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584,801 1. 877, 868 68.85 
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Ratio of domestic to total commerce, calendar year 1930—Continued 
[Commerce in cargo tons of 2,240 pounds] 
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Source: U.S. Shipping Board, Bureau of Research Rpt. No. 295, Department of Commerce. 


Water-borne commerce, Great Lakes ports, calendar year 1930 
[in cargo tons of 2,240 pounds] 


State 

ERG og ha tases ERE SEES SOO apr AFR! 9, 932, 313 
Gary. 6, 002. 474 
Do 4, 655, 513 
M DO 1, 114, 235 
ichigan_ 8, 310, 597 
Do 7, 815, 109 $2, 688 
4, 255, 420 198, 567 
3, 109. 714 173, 313 
1, 975, 658 769, 774 
1, 549, 264 225, 363 
1, 400,509 | 1. 390, 459 
D 1, 294, 120 702, 333 
Minnesota 40, 902, 646 10, 107, 526 
6, 431, 380 90, 171 
Ohio 17, 446,071 | 8. 201, 512 
10, 511, 679 | 8, 560, 972 
9, 458,098 | 7, 651, 898 
9, 040, 558 | 5, 722, 220 
7, 154, 953 50, 985 
4,835, 207 | 3,039, 400 
3, 500,861 | 2, 741, 768 
1, 665, 997 899, 805 

Wisconsin T (included in Duluth-Supe- 
ire Minn.)-Milwaukee. 6,886,130 | 5, 466, 618 
5, 764, 015 716, 954 
1, 704,875 | 1, 164, 129 
1, 616, 704 | 1, 349, 922 


Total commerce 


Inbound | Outbound 


Coastwise commerce 


Total Inbound | Outbound 


10, 964, 452 


1, 385, 602 1, 310, 493 
167, 266 135, 660 
1, 100, 187 1, 056, 734 
7, 464 7, 404 
636, 300 461, O71 
7, 732, 421 - 7, 732, 421 
4, 056, 853 3, 841, 675 
2, 936, 371 2, 779, 221 
T E EA 1, 205, 882 
1, 323, 901 6, 590 3, 451 3,139 | 1,542, 674 221, 912 1, 320, 762 
1, 050 146, 620 145, 570 1,050 | 1,253,889 1. 283. 889 
D PETERET ESSN 1, 294, 120 702, 333 591, 787 
20, 795, 120 697, 053 129, 933 567, 120 | 40, 205, 593 | 9,977,593 | 30, 228, 000 
ed SESS ESS ONES | PTE 6, 431, 380 90, 171 6, 341, 209 
14, 244,559 2, 160, 018 673, 707 | 1,486,311 | 15, 286,053 | 2,527,805 | 12, 758, 248 
1, 950, 707 774, 106 120, 05 654, 9, 787. 573 8, 440, 921 1, 206, 652 
1, 806, 198 UWL YB SEO 110,742 | 9,347,354 | 7, 651, 898 1, 095, 456 
3, 318, 338 690 3, 342 365, 348 | 8, 671,863 | 5,718,878 | 2,952,990 
7, 103,968 | 1,017, 554 49, 563 967,991 | 6, 137, 399 1, 422 6, 135, 977 
1, 795, 798 474, 925 10, 132 404,783 | 4,360,372 | 3,020, 367 1, 331, 005 
759, 093 278, 913 12, 281 266,632 | 3,221,948 | 2, 720, 487 492, 461 
766, 192 $08 2, 126 18,682 1, 645, 189 897, 679 747, 510 
1, 419, 512 12, 11, 287 | 6,862,761 | 5, 454, 838 1, 408, 225 
5, 047, 061 252, 631 142, 848 109,783 5, 511, 384 574, 106 4, 937, 278 
540, 746 5, 573 n 1,699,302 | 1, 158, 556 540, 746 
266, 782 20, 214 Aa 1, 590, 490 1. 329, 708 266, 782 


Source: U.S. Shipping Board, Bureau of Research Rpt. No. 205, Department of Commerce. 


It is fair to conclude that the 28 coastal States thus stand to 
gain rather than to lose tonnage for their harbors through exten- 
sion of the coastline of the United States to the great markets of 
the Middle West. 

Of the 20 interior States which will not border directly on this 
extended coastline, 10 are within the tributary area of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and will thus directly benefit by being 
brought hundreds of miles nearer to deep water for the shipment 
of their products and receipt of consumers’ goods. These States 
are: North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming. 

The remaining 10 interior States which can suffer no possible 
diversion of traffic simply because they have no ocean ports will 
certainly benefit from any project that insures a stimulus to the 
trade and development of the Nation as a whole. These States 
are: Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

The President has, indeed, wisely summoned this body to con- 
sider the pending treaty from the broad national point of view. 
Upon analysis it is clearly shown, as the President states, that 
“local fears of economic harm to special localities or to special 
interests are grossly exaggerated.” 

When the facts are looked squarely in the face; when the exist- 
ing commerce of all the ports on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts is subjected to analysis; when the relation of this project 
to each of the 48 States is considered, no one can deny the truth 
of the President’s statement that “local or special interests con- 
jure up imaginary fears and fail to realize that improved trans- 
portation results in increased commerce beneating directly or 
indirectly all sections.” 

DIVERSION AT MASSENA, N. v., BY THE ALUMINUM co. 

One phase of the pending treaty which has not received con- 
sideration thus far in the debate in the Senate is the direct inter- 
est of the Aluminum Co. of America in blocking ratification and 
thus preventing the public use and development of the power 
resources of the St. Lawrence River. 

On June 5, 1933, the Senator from Nebraska Mr. Nonntrs] 
touched upon this subject briefly in a colloquy with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON]. 


On page 5076 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following ap- 
pears: 

“Mr. NYE. The Republican Party, in its convention 155 nage 
in 1932, adopted the following plank by a unanimous vot 

The Republican Party stands committed to the 8 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence scaway. * * 

Has there been anything to indicate that the 2 that has 
been negotiated is repugnant to the Republican Party? 

“Mr. PATTERSON. Yes, indeed; there have been a number of 
things that have transpired since that time. Among other things 
we surrendered by the treaty our sovereignty over Lake Michigan, 
something we have insisted upon for more than 100 years.. 

“Mr. Norris. The Senator from North Dakota asked whether 
there is any difference between the project as the Republican 
Party endorsed it and the treaty now pending. I think there is 
one difference, and there is only one that I know of. There has 
been an amendment to the treaty (in committee) that takes 
away from Mr. Mellon and his associates the perpetual right that 
they otherwise would have had.” 

The change that was made in the treaty to which the Senator 
from Nebraska referred was an exchange of notes between the 
United States and Canada on January 13, 1933. These notes com- 
mitted both nations to the categorical declaration that: “The 
effect of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty Sraa 
at Washington, July 18, 1932, is not in any respect to 
confirm, or establish any rights or claims of any person or cor- 
poration in respect to the diversion of water for power purposes 
through the Massena Canal and Grass River, or to limit the free- 
dom of the United States or the State of New York, or other 
competent authority to treat the question of the continuance, 
control, or elimination of such diversion as a domestic question.” 

The diversion of the water of the St. Lawrence referred to in 
these notes has for 28 years been made by the Aluminum Co. of 
America to develop water power for its private use and profit at 
its manufacturing plant at Massena, N.Y. 

The Aluminum Co. has for years diverted an average of 20,000 
cubic second-feet of water from the St. Lawrence for this purpose. 
This diversion is equal to one fifth of the entire American share 
of the flow of the St. Lawrence River. If devoted to the public 
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use under the terms of the pending treaty, it would produce elec- 
tricity of a value sufficient to amortize the entire cost of New 
York's public power project in a period of 40 years, or an estimated 
value of $100,000,000. This water has been diverted by the Alu- 
minum Co, for 28 without paying a dollar of revenue in 
consideration therefor to the State or Federal Treasuries. 

While Andrew W. Mellon was connected in an official capacity 
with the last administration the pending treaty was under nego- 
tiation. An item at that time was inserted in the plans for the 
works covering an expenditure of $1,318,000 for the construction 
of a weir at the mouth of the Aluminum Co.'s canal by which 
this diversion to the Aluminum Co. plant might be maintained 
and increased in volume. It was this item to which the Senator 
from Nebraska referred and which was eliminated by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations in reporting the treaty to the Senate. 

The late Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, took the ini- 
tiative in the committee in obtaining the exchange of notes 
between the United States and Canada to prevent the Aluminum 
Co. from setting up any claim to the right to divert water from 
the St. Lawrence under the terms of the treaty. In statements 
before the committee and in official communications to the Power 
Authority of the State of New York, Senator Walsh repeatedly 
expressed the view that ratification of the treaty in its pending 
form would absolutely extinguish any right claimed by the Alu- 
minum Co. to continue the present diversion. 

He based this opinion upon the fact that once the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes jurisdiction over the St. Lawrence River to develop 
the stream for navigation purposes, the claims of private parties 
to the use of such waters are thereby extinguished. The State 
Department expressed the same view in the hearings before the 
committee through Assistant Secretary of State Rogers. 

The State of New York has likewise officially asserted its power 
to terminate the Aluminum Co, diversion upon ratification of the 
treaty with Canada providing for the development of the St. 
Lawrence for navigation and power purposes. 

A brief covering this subject in detail has been prepared by 
Prank P. Walsh, the distinguished lawyer appointed by Governor 
Roosevelt in 1931 as chairman of the Power Authority of the State 
of New York. 

In this brief Chairman Walsh makes it clear that the Aluminum 
Co. of America has an enormous stake in the defeat of the pend- 
ing treaty and that it will profit to the extent of millions of dollars 
every year that the public power project on the St. Lawrence River 
is postponed from fulfillment. 

The following excerpts are quoted from this brief: 

“The Aluminum Co. of America owns the Massena Power Canal 
and operates it through its subsidiary, the St. Lawrence River 
Power Co., which it bought in 1906. The canal is 3 miles long. It 
diverts the waters of the St. Lawrence above the projected dam 
(provided at Crysler Island under the pending treaty) and con- 
ducts them through its power plant into the Grass River which 
returns them to the St. Lawrence below the dam. 

The average flow of the St. Lawrence River is slightly in excess 
of 200,000 cubic feet a second. If permitted, this diversion would 
reduce the power to be developed by the public project by about 
150,000 horsepower, or more than 1,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours per 
year. At $15 per horsepower-year this would mean a loss of about 
$2,250,000 per year, or a total of nearly $100,000,000 over the 40-year 
period in which the capital cost of the public project would be 
amortized. This loss would be imposed for the benefit of the 
Aluminum Co. at the expense of the public project and of the 
consumers of electricity.” 

As a result of the notes exchanged between the United States 
and Canada which are made a part of the treaty as reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the Aluminum Co. is de- 
prived of any color of claim to a right of diversion under the 
treaty which would place this burden and inflict this injury upon 
the public power project of the State of New York. 

By the same token, the defeat of the treaty will preserve the 
existing diversion by the Aluminum Co. and protect it from 
interference by the Federal Government. 

As a practical matter, the Aluminum Co. has nothing to fear 
in the continued enjoyment of the use of this natural resource so 
long as the Federal Government is prevented from developing the 
St. Lawrence for navigation. The water which is now diverted 
at Massena cannot be devoted to the public use without ratifica- 
tion of a treaty with Canada and without the public development 
of power at the dam provided by the treaty w the Aluminum 
Co.'s diversion canal. 

It is true that the State of New York might revoke the charter 
under which this canal was dug since this charter was made con- 
ditional upon the use of the canal for navigation. It never has 
been, in fact, used for any other purpose than the development of 
hydroelectric power. Until the treaty is ratified, however, the 
Aluminum Co. through its lobbyists and attorneys could effectively 
argue that the present diversion merely utilizes for private profit 
a natural resource which Is now running to waste. 

If the treaty is ratified, on the other hand, it is certain that the 
State of New York will be able to exercise its power to end this 
diversion and devote the entire American share of the waters of 
the St. Lawrence to the benefit of the public project and of the 
consumers of electricity, In the brief prepared by Chairman 
Walsh, of the Power Authority, the following is stated: 

“ Whatever rights the Aluminum Co. of America or its subsidiary 
may in the Massena power canal are derived from chapter 
484 of the Laws of 1896 and chapter 542 of the Laws of 1898 of 
the State of New York. These acts chartered the St. Lawrence 
Power Co., which the Aluminum Co. subsequently acquired for a 
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period of 50 years and gave it the right to construct a canal for 
power and navigation with the proviso that ‘the canal and locks 
of said company shall be open to the public use for navigation by 
vessels, boats, and other craft upon payment of just and reasonable 
tolls and compensation therefor and under reasonable regulations.’ 

“The canal was never operated as a navigation canal. It was 
constructed for the sole purpose of developing power, There are 
no facilities for public navigation, nor is there any need for such 
facilities. 

“ Whatever rights were granted to the company are a bald gra- 
tuity. There is no provision in the law requiring it to pay a rental 
or other compensation to the State nor is there any other provi- 
sion in the act to compensate the State for utilization of the 
diverted waters. 

“ With respect to the status of such conditional grants, the opin- 
ion of the appellate division of the Supreme Court of New York 
in an action brought by the State in 1923 against the New York & 
Ontario Power Co., Frontier Corporation, et al., may be quoted, 
as follows: 

All grants of gift or grants for private beneficial use and not 
for the benefit of the public are conditional grants, made subject 
to the paramount right of the State to improve the stream. Con- 
ditional grants are in effect licenses only, * * * The recap- 
ture of property which the legislature has unconditionally granted 
is a taking of property for a public use for which compensation 
must be paid (Langdon v. Mayor, supra); but, since all property 
and rights within a conditional grant are held subject to the para- 
mount right of the State, the recapture thereof is not a taking 
within the meaning of the Constitution (art. I, ch. 6) and com- 
pensation may not be had therefor.’ 

“It is the position of the Power Authority, as it was the view 
of the St. Lawrence Power Development Commission, upon advice 
of its counsel, that the State has the power to revoke whatever 
rights may have been granted to the Aluminum Co. or its sub- 
sidiary to divert water from the St. Lawrence River through the 
Massena Power Canal. 

“The Joint Board of Engineers, in its report of June 24, 1921 
(p. 25, par. 87), to the International Joint Commission, stated: 

The amount of water ordinarily used at the Massena plant is 
somewhat in excess of 20,000 cubic feet per second. The head at 
this plant is about 3314 feet and the total drop from the intake 
of the power canal to the outlet of Grass River is 47.8 feet.“ 

After the exchange of notes between the United States and 
Canada and the assertion of the policy of the State of New York 
to terminate this diversion upon ratification of the pending 
treaty, the opposition of the Aluminum Co. to this public 
project has been manifested through many different channels. 

On February 2, former Gov. John S. Fisher, of Pennsylvania, 
president of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, addressed a 
letter to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davts], which 
appears on page 1922 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 5. 

Governor Fisher was nominated and elected and served as chief 
executive of his State during the period when Andrew W. Mellon 
sat in the Cabinet as Secretary of the and dominated 
the Republican machine in Pennsylvania. The letter signed by 
Governor Fisher, February 2, 1934, as president of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, reads as follows: 

“ At a public hearing on the St. Lawrence seaway project, held 
today at the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, at which the 
trade industrial transportation and power interests were fully 
represented, strong protest against ratification of this treaty was 
unanimously recorded. Pending full report of our meeting will 
you not call attention of the Senate to action taken?“ 

On February 12, the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Davis] inserted in the Recorp on pages 2381-2384, inclusive, an- 
other communication from the Pittsb Chamber of Commerce, 
dated February 8, 1934. This was in the form of a letter addressed 
to President Roosevelt, copy of which was furnished to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. There was also attached a resolution 
adopted by the Pittsburgh chamber. The letter and the reso- 
lution vigorously attacked the President’s message to the Senate 
recommending ratification of the pending treaty. 

The resolution was as follows: 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh 
vigorously oppose the ratification of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
hed providing for the construction of the Great Lakes-St. 

Lawrence seaway, including canals, locks, and dams for nanen: 
tion and power purposes, which is now pending in the Senate of 
the United States * * 

The resolution recites 13 separate grounds upon which defeat 
of the treaty is demanded. 

Accompanying the resolution was a report restating nearly all 
of the familiar arguments which have been used over and over 
again in the propaganda which has been directed by special in- 
terests against the treaty. 

The report conjures up the “imaginary fears of local, special, 
and sectional interests”, to which the President referred in his 
message. It charges that the coal industry will be sdversely 
affected; that “the proposed canal would divert a large volume 
of freight from railroads that serve the district”; “that the esti- 
mated costs of the project variously range from $543,000,000 to 
$1,350,000,000"; “that the saving in transportation cost would be 
inconsequential"; that Lake Michigan should not be interna- 
tionalized, as it will be under the proposed treaty”; and “that 
the entire body of the Great Lakes should not be opened to for- 
eign ships which are not subject to the La Follette Seamen’s 
Act.“ 
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Every one of the above statements, as shown by the reports sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the President from five separate agencies 
of the Federal and State governments is inaccurate or wholly 
false, and could only be circulated by the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, in the face of the record, for the purpose of arousing 
unfounded and unreasoning prejudice against the pending treaty. 

The report accompanying the resolution contains numerous 
inconsistencies and contradictions of statements of fact contained 
elsewhere in this document. 

After charging that the seaway will seriously damage the rail- 
roads and their employees, the report states that its maximum 
capacity will be only 6 percent of the traffic carried by the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Erie, New York Central, Nor- 
folk & Western, and Pennsylvania Railroads. 

The report sets forth as an estimate of the cost of the project 
the figure of $1,350,000,000, attributing it to Hugh L. Cooper. 

Before this report was written, Mr. Cooper had repudiated this 
estimate in a telegram to the Senator from Michigan, Mr. VAN- 
DENEERG, published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, stating that his 
estimate had no relationship to the project provided by the pend- 
ing treaty and had been made in reference to an entirely different 
project covering power developments unrelated to the treaty. 

The report also uses an estimate of $800,000,000 which it attrib- 
utes to President Hoover. This estimate was publicly repudiated 
by the former President when it was first attributed to him in 
connection with this treaty. 

The Mellon family, of Pittsburgh, is well known as a dominant 
factor in the power and public-utility industry. Its interest is 
by no means confined to the diversion of water from the St. 
Lawrence River for use at its plant at Massena. 

There have already been published in the Recorp during the 
debate numerous references from the public papers of former 
Governor Smith and President Roosevelt, while serving as chief 
executive of the State of New York, to the attempt of the 
Aluminum Co., in combination with the Du Pont and General 
Electric interests, to obtain a lease upon all the water-power 
resources of the St. Lawrence for private exploitation. 

The report from the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce centers 
its attack upon the navigation features of the treaty, but devotes 
a few paragraphs to an attack upon the public power project on 
the St. Lawrence. 

It repeats the statement that “out of approximately 5,000,000 
horsepower, the ultimate capacity of the three sections, the 
United States will have but 1,000,000 horsepower—20 percent.” 

The ph dealing with this subject is so cleverly worded 
that it is evident its purpose is to impress upon the minds of 
readers the false impression that the United States will receive 
only one fifth of the water power developed under the treaty, of 
which the United States secures half, while 3,000,000 horsepower 
lies within wholly Canadian territory and has no relationship 
whatever and is unaffected by the terms of this treaty. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks a letter received by me from William Nelson 
Pelouze, chairman of the Illinois Deep Waterway Commis- 
sion, under date of March 12, 1934. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GREAT LAKES-ST.LAWRENCE TIDEWATER ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., March 12, 1934. 
Senator ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR., 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LA FOLLETTE: For 11 years I have been the chair- 
man of the Illinois commission appointed by the different gov- 
ernors in accordance with the acts of the several legislatures, and 
feel that I am thoroughly conversant with the benefits that will 
accrue to Chicago and Illinois if the St. Lawrence Treaty is ratified. 
I believe, also, that I know the source of the propaganda that has 
brought about the opposition in Illinois. 

The United States Army Engineers have assured the President 
that there will be ample diversion to make the Illinois waterway 
practical for commercial navigation. They have also stated that 
in addition there will be plenty of water diverted to meet the re- 
quirements for the removal of sewage. No mention has ever been 
made of any diversion for the purpose of power development or 
was any diversion of water intended to be used for the purpose 
of power development. And while water now being diverted is 
used for the development of power at Lockport plant, it is doubt- 
1 whether there will be sufficient water diverted for that purpose 

1938. 

It is this doubt that is the real cause back of the propaganda 
opposing the ratification of the St. Lawrence Treaty. All other 
propaganda is only a subterfuge and a smoke screen for power 
development. 

The sanitary district has within the past year applied to the 
Federal Power Commission for permission to build 3 additional 
power plants—1 on the Desplaines River and 2 on the Illinois 
River. It has been reported that the profits from the Lockport 
power plant might be estimated at about $1,000,000 annually, and 
assuming that each of the other 3 power plants is built would 
result equally as profitable, the profits of the 4 power plants would 
be only $4,000,000 annually. 

It is strikingly cant that the principal opposition to the 
ratification of the St. Lawrence Treaty emanates from a compara- 
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tively few men who are now or were closely affiliated with the sani- 
tary district. I refer to Mayor E. J. Kelly, chief engineer of the 
sanitary district; Col. R. R. McCormick, publisher Chicago Tribune, 
former president of the sanitary district, who is or has been a 
legal adviser of the sanitary district; and Col. Robert Isham Ran- 
dolph, president of the Mississippi Valley Assocation, said to have 
been in the employ of the sanitary district for many years as an 
engineer. No mention of power development ever appears, it is 
superbly camouflaged, but remains the smoke screen shadowing 
the propaganda opposing the ratification of the treaty. 

With Chicago a great ocean port, ships flying the flags of all 
nations will come to Chicago. Every ship will have to pay the 
usual pilot and health fees and will have to recoal and be supplied 
with commissary subsistence sufficient for the return trip, The 
ships will have to be painted, repaired, and new equipment pur- 
chased, bills of lading and clearance papers will be negotiated 
through our Chicago banks, insurance on cargoes will be placed 
with our local insurance companies, by all of which it is con- 
servatively estimated Chicago will profit to an extent of $100,000,- 
000 annually, and when you add to this amount the saving in 
freight, the benefits will be more than doubled. Remember that 
Chicago will have the same base ocean rate to the markets of the 
yora now enjoyed by New York and the other Atlantic seaboard 
cities. 

Should we sacrifice the great potential benefits that will surely 
accrue by allowing the St. Lawrence Treaty to be defeated simply 
because there may not be enough water diverted for power de- 
velopment with its consequent benefits so limited in comparison? 

Chicago and Illinois are destined to benefit more than any other 
State or city on the Great Lakes because of their strategic posi- 
tion, situated at the intersection of the two waterways—the St. 
Lawrence and the Illinois. 

At first the opposition stressed the fact that there would not 
be enough water diverted for navigation p . This claim has 
been so thoroughly disproven by the United States engineers that 
now very little is said on that subject and much stress is given 
to the patriotic appeal that Lake Michigan is not an international 
body of water and, therefore, should not have been mentioned in 
the treaty. Another “smoke screen” for power development. 

The States of Michigan and Wisconsin have far greater area 
bordering on Lake Michigan than has Illinois, and yet those States 
are enthusiastic advocates for the ratification of the St. Lawrence 
Treaty. As a matter of fact, the people of Chicago and Illinois 
have not been told the truth. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. NELSON PELOUZE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution of ratification with the reservation, which will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty between the United 
States and Canada, signed at Washington, July 18, 1932, this advice 
and consent being subject to and conditioned on the agreements, 
provisions, and interpretations set forth in an exchange of notes 
between the United States and Canada, dated January 13, 1933, 
respecting private diversions of water on the St. Lawrence River. 

Mr. LONG and other Senators demanded the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the roll was called. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have been requested to announce 
the unavoidable absence of the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Norseck] and to state that if present he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEWIS. I am authorized to announce that a pair 
has been arranged between the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MorpHy] and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
BECK], on the one hand, and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass] on the other. I am informed that if present the 
Senator from Iowa and the Senator from South Dakota 
would both vote yea.” Iregret to announce that the Sena- 
tor from Iowa is detained from the Senate by a severe cold. 

I am also requested to announce the necessary absence of 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gass] and to state that 
were he present and voting he would vote “ nay.” 

I desire to announce that the following Senators are nec- 
essarily detained from the Senate on official business: The 
Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine], the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAM- 
MELL], and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS I. 

Mr. FESS. I am advised that a special 2-to-1 pair has 
been arranged on this vote for the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Grass], with whom I maintain a general pair. There- 
fore I will allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Ashurst Costigan Hayden Robinson, Ind. 
Bachman Couzens J Schall 
Bankhead Cutting La Follette Sheppard 
Barkley Dill Logan Shipstead 
Black Dufty McAdoo Smith 
Bone Erickson McKellar Thomas, Utah 

Fess Norris Thompson 

Brown Frazier Nye Vandenberg 
Bulkley Gibson O'Mahoney Van Nuys 
Bulow Gore ttman Wheeler 
Byrnes Harrison 
Capper Hatch Robinson, Ark, 

NAYS—42 
Adams Dickinson Lonergan Russell 
Austin Dieterich Long Steiwer 
Bailey phens 
Barbour Goldsborough McGill Townsend 
Byrd Hale McNary dings 
Carey Hastings Metcalf Wagner 
Clark Hatfield Neely Walcott 
Connally Hebert Overton Walsh 
Coolidge Kean Patterson White 

Keyes Reed 
Davis Lewis Reynolds 
NOT VOTING—8 

Caraway Glass Murphy Thomas, Okla. 
Fletcher King Norbeck Trammell 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 46, 
the nays are 42. Two thirds of the Senators present and 
voting not having voted in the affirmative, the resolution of 
ratification is not agreed to, and the treaty is not ratified. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to state that it had 
been my intention to submit a few remarks on the treaty 
today, but the roll call had commenced when I entered the 
Chamber. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to announce 
that the vote on the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty having 
occurred much sooner than I had expected from a reading 
of the unanimous-consent agreement, I was absent tempo- 
rarily at the White House, and so was not able to vote. Had 
I been present, I should have voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I had been given to under- 
stand that the vote on the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty 
would take place at 6 o’clock. When the voting began, I was 
sick in bed at my hotel and could not be here. However, on 
learning that the vote was being taken, I took a taxi imme- 
diately and arrived in the Senate Chamber just as the result 
of the vote was announced. 

Had I been present, I should have voted against the rati- 
fication of the treaty. I understand that I was paired 
against the treaty, but I desire to have it known more gen- 
erally that I was against it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
enable me to make a motion? I desire to move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution of ratification was 
rejected, and to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask that the motion be de- 
ferred at this time. It is not parliamentary, I will say to 
my able friend. I ask him for the present to withhold it. 
It is my intention to make the motion to reconsider at the 
proper parliamentary stage; and I suggest to my friend that 
at this moment he defer it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas did 
not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not yield for that 
purpose. 

As the Senate is in executive session, I suggest that we 
proceed with executive business for a few minutes. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in 
order. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported back favorably the nominations of 
sundry postmasters. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
reported back favorably the nominations of sundry officers 
in the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back favorably the nomination of Florence E. Allen, of 
Ohio, to be United States circuit judge, sixth circuit. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The nominations will be placed 
on the calendar. 
The calendar is in order. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the nominations of postmasters are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I move that the Senate 
resume legislative session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed legis- 
lative session. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION FOR ARMY AIR CORPS 
(S.DOC. NO. 153) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
War Department, fiscal year 1935, to be expended in the 
discretion of the President and under his direction, for the 
Air Corps of the Army, to be immediately available, amount- 
ing to $10,000,000, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter in 
the nature of a petition from Mrs. Catherine O’Brien, of 
New York City, N.Y., praying for the prompt passage of 
legislation for the payment of the so-called “ soldiers’ 
bonus ”, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate the memorial of Mrs. Clara 
E. Carr, of Chicago, II., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of the so-called “ Vinson-Trammell naval construction 
bill“, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FESS presented resolutions adopted by the Chambers 
of Commerce of Columbus and Toledo, in the State of Ohio, 
protesting against provisions of Senate bill 2693, the pro- 
posed National Securities Exchange Act of 1934, which 
were referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Frankfort, Kans., praying for the passage of the so-called 
“Frazier farm refinancing bill”, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Wichita and Hutchinson, in the State of Kansas, 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Cope- 
land-Tugwell bill” to prevent the manufacture, shipment, or 
sale of adulterated or misbranded foods and drugs and to 
prevent the false advertisement of such commodities, which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from Thomas O. Barcus Post, No. 1368, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, of Neodesha, and sundry citizens of Tonganoxie, all 
in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of legislation 
providing for the prompt payment of the so-called “ soldiers’ 
bonus“, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Morris 
County, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation impos- 
ing a tax of 5 cents per pound on imported coconut oil and 
sesame seed, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Mr. WHEELER presented a letter from Richard W. Hogue, 
director Independent Legislative Bureau, of Washington, 
D.C., with an accompanying clipping from the Washington 
Star of the 9th instant, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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INDEPENDENT LEGISLATIVE BUREAU, 
Washington, D.C., March 14, 1934, 
Hon. Eurron K. WHEELER, s 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR WHEELER: As one of those who wished to attend 

the meeting of the Cosmos Club on last Thursday evening but 
were unable to do so you will, I know, be glad to see the enclosed 
article from the Washington Star. Its account of the meeting is 
accurate, fair, and comprehensive. 
Because of your interest in legislation of a humane character 
and for the public good, you will be gratified to know of the 
unqualified success of this meeting. I think you will agree that 
it was one of the most unique and impressive gatherings of its 
kind ever assembled in Washington. It is a very rare occurrence 
when such a representative number of members of both parties, 
in the Senate and the House, meet for an evening of nonpartisan 
consideration of important social legislation. The fact that 
economists, social scientists, editors, and religious leaders were 
also present adds to its impressiveness and value. 

The matters discussed are of immediate and great importance. 
The need for legislative action upon them is being urged by a 
wide-spread, disinterested, and well-informed public opinion. 
They are to be brought to the floor of both Houses of Congress 
very soon. For the benefit of those Members who were unable to 
be present on Thursday night, I wish to suggest the value of 
Placing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the enclosed article, together 
with the explanatory comment contained in this letter. 

Cordially yours, 
RicHarp W. HOGUE. 
[Enclosure] 


[From the Washington Star, Mar. 9, 1934] 


THIRTY CONGRESSMEN PLEDGE HELP FOR OLD-AGE PENSIONS—WILL 
SUPPORT ENACTMENT OF DILL-CONNERY AND WAGNER-LEWIS 
BILLS—CAPPER PROMISES AID IN SECURING PASSAGE—OTHER SPEAK- 
Ens AT SOCIAL SECURITY DINNER FAVOR PENDING MEASURE 


Approximately 30 Senators and Representatives pledged their 
support to enactment of the Dill-Connery bill for old-age pensions 
and the Wagner-Lewis bill for unemployed insurance last night 
at a dinner given in the Cosmos Club by the American Association 
for Social Security. 

Senator DILL, of Washington, long a leader in the fight for old- 
age pensions, said: “It costs less under this system than under 
the old-fashioned scheme of living among relatives or in ‘ poor- 
houses.’ A realization that the aged poor in the United States 
must be cared for by some form of Government subsidy has 
brought the theory of old-age pensions to the fore in recent years.” 

The bill, which the Washington Senator is sponsoring, would 
provide that one third of the funds needed for the care of the 

would be paid by the Federal Government and two thirds by 
the States. The age at which pensions would become active under 
this bill is 65 years. Approximately forty to fifty millions of 
dollars would be the total annual cost and would provide com- 
fortable livings for about one half million persons, it was 
explained. 
WOULD TAX MANUFACTURERS 


The Wagner-Lewis bill, of which the Senator from New York 
has been an advocate during many sessions of Congress, would 
provide an excise tax on manufacturers, who would pay a certain 
income each year to the Federal Government, which amount would 
be regulated by any existing unemployed insurance ments 
between manufacturers and States at the time the Federal legis- 
lation became effective. It was pointed out that this form of 
insurance would be a “leveling” influence since at this time 
manufacturers in some States are subject to such assessments, 
while those in other States are not. As a result, manufacturers 
claim they are placed at an unfair trade disadvantage, when they 
are forced to pay the tax and a manufacturer in a nearby State 
does not. 

“ I feel certain the bill for old-age pensions will pass the Senate. 
for 27 States already are operating under similar legislation, and 
Senators from those States, I'm sure, wol favor the national bill”, 
Senator DILL said in conclusion. 

Senator Caprer said that, as an employer of thousands of men, 
he was firmly behind Senator Wacnez’s unemployed-insurance bill. 
The old-age pensions bill, the Kansas Senator added, is needed 
legislation for the Nation and for the District. “I pledge my 
support to securing the passage of this legislation”, he concluded. 


BISHOP REVIEWS NEED 


Bishop James E. Freeman inspired the meeting in a brief review 
of the need for this type of support. 

“Measures that have to do with humanitarian interest meet 
today with complete unanimity of opinion and popularity among 
the peoples of every country”, he said. “ By reason of the pres- 
sure of recent events human needs are receiving greater sympathy. 
This legislation has no political slant, but comes out of our 
hearts, and there will be more of this sort of legislation in the 
days which lie ahead, the bishop concluded. 

Senator Wacner, in referring to his bill, said that it was a piece 
of legislation intended to supply a more assured and independent 
life for everyone. 

“ Obligation of government to see that workers and the general 
public are protected for greater security is needed, and will be 
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3 years ago I had intimate friends accuse me of ‘socialism’ 
when I proposed this legislation, while today it is being met with 
enthusiasm ", the Senator added. 

Senator Brack. of Alabama, voiced a further development in 
future legislation when he said that at this time he had refrained 
from introducing a bill for national “health insurance” only 
because he feared that it might endanger the possibility of the 
passage of the old-age pensions and unemployed-insurance 
measures. 

“Experience has proved that millions of people become unem- 
ployed and a burden under the present system“, Senator Brack 
said, “and I am of the belief that in future the national wealth 
will and must be used for the people of the Nation. 


MORE UNITED STATES AID NEEDED 


“I believe in the changing ideals. The only way to assure 
economic stability for everyone is through more Federal aid", the 
Alabaman said. 

Representative Crosser, of Ohio, assured the Members of Con- 
gress and other guests that he would support this legislation, but 
pleaded for them to “look deeper and to “search for the funda- 
mentals behind this remedial measure, and to try for curing the 
evils at the root and not above ground.” 

Senator Canxr, of Wyoming, said he was very much interested 
and advocated passage of both legislative measures. 

Senator Bone, of Washington, declared: “We must destroy 
some of the abuses which have made our civilization difficult. In 
fact, our civilization stands indicted when we realize that we have 
the most highly industrialized machine in history and yet our 
people are destitute and hungry. We must give our people 
security. Poverty in old age in this day is ridiculous”, he 
concluded. 

Senator Frazier, of North Dakota, said he believed that many 
people never would be able to take care of themselves and that 
ek. must take care of them through some assured form of 
ncome.” 

Prof. Paul Douglas, of the University of Chicago, author and 
lecturer on economic subjects, said the new deal is heading 
toward security and that these are not just temporary measures. 
“These are measures which are being enacted to relieve distress 
and assure people of their livelihood ", he said. 

Representative Connery, joint sponsor of the old-age pension 
bill, spoke briefly of his fight to get it accepted, and said any com- 
promise would be agreeable to him—that what he wanted was its 


passage. 

Father John O'Grady, of the Catholic Charities of the District of 
Columbia, who has been prominent in social-service reforms for 
many years, said: 

“The present method of the conduct of the District of Colum- 
bia’s welfare system under direction of a board is a mistake and 
should be changed to be under the direct supervision of one man, 
who will be responsible to the District Commissioners.” 

Col. E. G. Bliss, representing the Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has adopted a resolution backing the enactment of 
old-age pensions for the District, said that his greatest surprise 
had been the willingness and enthusiasm of the members of his 
committee, which had recommended its passage. 

Abraham Epstein, executive secretary of the association, presided 
over the meeting. 

Other Members of Congress attending were Senators BuLELry, 
of Ohio, Harck, of New Mexico, McCarran, of Nevada, O’MAHONEY, 
of Wyoming, Surpsreap, of Minnesota, Tuomas, of Utah, and 
TOWNSEND, of Delaware; and Representatives CoLLINS, of Missis- 
sippi, O'MALLEY, of Wisconsin, Dunn, of Pennsylvania, RAMSPECK, 
of Georgia, Kvalx, of Minnesota, West, of Ohio, ELLENBOGEN, of 
Pennsylvania, OLIVER, of Alabama, KELLER, of Illinois, LESINSKI, of 
1 LEMKE, of North Dakota, and GOLDSBOROUGH, of Mary- 
and. 

A number of other Members of Congress were called from at- 
tending the meeting by a Democratic caucus held last night. How- 
ever, they sent assurances that they intended supporting the 
measures. 

? REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 770) for the relief of certain claimants 
who suffered loss by fire in the State of Minnesota during 
October 1918, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 470) thereon. 

Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2809) conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear and determine the claims of the 
International Arms & Fuze Co., Inc., reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 471) thereon. 

BANKRUPTCY AND RECEIVERSHIP PROCEEDINGS—EXPENSES OF 

. SPECIAL COMMITTEE 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the resolution (S.Res. 203) increasing 
the limit of expenditures of the special committee to inves- 
tigate bankruptcy and receivership proceedings, reported it 


assured by this legislation”, the New Yorker declared. Only] Without amendment and moved that the resolution be re- 
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ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate, which motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3049) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant a patent of certain lands to Truman H. Ide; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3050) for the relief of the Sachs Mercantile Co., 
Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3051) to provide for a preliminary examination 
and survey of Echo Bay, New Rochelle, N.Y. (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3052) for the relief of Lt. Philip Egner; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3053) to amend section 39 of title 39 of the 
United States Code (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3054) authorizing the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make loans to municipalities, counties, school 
and road districts, or political subdivisions of States to aid 
in the refinancing of their outstanding indebtedness; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3055) to provide for the complete independence 
of the Philippine Islands, to provide for the adoption of a 
constitution and a form of government for the Philippine 
Islands, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. COSTIGAN: - 

A bill (S. 3056) to amend the Legislative Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1934, with respect to expenses of the investigation 
of banking and stock market practices by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

A bill (S. 3057) to permit claimants for damages by rea- 
son of failure of patents to lands patented by the United 
States on the Texas-Oklahoma boundary line to file suit in 
the Court of Claims, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3058) to regulate the distribution, promotion, 
retirement, and discharge of commissioned officers of the 
Marine Corps, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


STATISTICAL STUDIES BY DEPARTMENT OF LABOR— AMENDMENT 


Mr. WALSH, on behalf of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed to the bill (S. 2689) to authorize the Department of 
Labor to make special statistical studies upon payment of 
the cost thereof, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

EXPENSES OF INVESTIGATION OF BANKING AND SECURITIES 

EXCHANGES 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted the following resolution (S.Res. 
208), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency, or any 
subcommittee thereof, authorized by Senate Resolution 84, 
agreed to March 4, 1932, and extended by subsequent resolutions, 
to investigate dealings in securities, effects of same, the business 
of banking, and the practices of securities exchanges, hereby is 
authorized to expend from the contingent fund of the Senate 
$50,000 in addition to the amount heretofore authorized for such 
purpose. 

AMERICAN RIGHTS AND INTERESTS IN GREAT LAKES-ST, LAWRENCE 
TREATY 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution 
and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 207) was read, as follows: 


Whereas it has been publicly charged that the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty, now pending in the Senate, 
betrays American rights and interests to a foreign nation; and 

Whereas this charge has repeatedly been made by the members 
of a political organization known as the “Republican Party” 
among others by the temporary chairman of the last Republican 
National Convention, and by a member of the Cabinets of Presi- 
dents Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, under whom the treaty was 
negotiated: Be it 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed by the Chair to 
investigate these charges, said committee to consist of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Davis], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], the Senator 
from Rhode Island Mr. HEBERT], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Kean], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keres], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Hasrincs], and the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a select committee forthwith summon the Sec- 
retaries of State by whom this treaty was negotiated, and by whom 
it is charged American rights and interests have been betrayed, 
namely, Charles Evans Hughes, of New York, Secretary of State 
from 1921 to 1925; Frank B. Kellogg, of Minnesota, Secretary of 
State from 1925 to 1929; and Henry L. Stimson, of New York, 
Secretary of State from 1929 to 1933. 


Mr. NYE. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have not had time to 
read this amusing resolution, and I want time to examine it. 
For that reason I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over 
under the rule. 


SURVEY OF INDEPENDENT BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE FOR COLOMBIA 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the report of a survey of the Independent Bondholders’ 
Committee for the Republic of Colombia be printed in full 
in the RECORD. 

The chairman of this committee is the Honorable Robert L. 
Owen, former Senator from Oklahoma. A similar report 
was presented to the Senate last year by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CoLOMBIA—FINANCIAL MEASURES AND THEIR EFFECT UPON HOLDERS 
OF COLOMBIAN EXTERNAL OBLIGATIONS 


Disposition of foreign exchange unequal: Following the restric- 
tions imposed upon foreign exchange and the movement of gold 
in the fall of 1931, the Colombian Government adopted measures 
for the regulation of service payments upon the external debts 
of the departments and municipalities, as well as the private 
mortgage banks. Consequently, under decree no. 1951, executed 
in October 1931 the National Government instructed the depart- 
ments and municipalities which had dollar bonds outstanding in 
New York to deposit with the Banco de la Republica for the ac- 
count of the bondholders, in pesos, the amount of interest pay- 
ments. Under this decree various departments and municipalities 
deposited during November and December 1931 and January 1932 
within Colombia in pesos certain funds amounting to approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 pesos. 

These regulations were accompanied with a proposal whereby 
the National Government would issue its own scrip to the Amer- 
ican bondholders, bearing interest at 6 percent and covering inter- 
est requirements due upon the departmental and municipal bonds 
for 18 months, effective as of the date of the suspension of cash 
payments. In return, the National Government would appropriate 
the peso deposits which were to correspond to the issued scrip. 

Since the financial position of Colombia became temporarily 
strained, while, at the same time, the various departments and 
municipalities did not approve the proposed scrip plan, and re- 
fused to conform with the decreed regulations of the National 
Government regarding the depositing of debt service in pesos for 
the account of the bondholders, decree no. 280 was executed on 
February 16, 1932, authorizing the departments and municipall- 
ties to cease making such deposits, thereby violating the trust 
agreements. 

Following this decree, the departments and municipalities de- 
faulted on their dollar bonds altogether. This decree also per- 
mitted the private mortgage banks to disregard the provisions of 
decree no. 1951, while it sanctioned the default of the private 
mo banks on their external bonds. Contrary to this, the 
Government continued to service, in full, its own bonds and short- 
term debts, as well as those of the Agricultural Mortgage Bank. 
The Government, however, suspended sinking-fund installments 
on both its own and guaranteed bonds of the Agricultural Mort- 
gage Bank as of January 1932. 

Authorized the purchase of bonds: The above decree, no. 280, in 
addition made various other provisions regarding mortgage debts 


and imposed measures regulating the relation of the mortgage 
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banks and their customers. Furthermore, the decree authorized 
the Banco de la Republica to earmark monthly $150,000 in foreign 
exchange and make such foreign exchange available pro rata to 
mortgage banks with which they would buy mortgage bonds in 
New York for the account of their debtor customers upon the 
deposit of the corresponding funds in pesos. These bonds, taken 
at 80 percent of par, were to be applied for the discharge of mort- 
gage obligations to the respective banks. The market price of the 
bonds had depreciated to about $20 (average) in New York because 
of the omission of interest payments and the suspension of 
sinking-fund installments. 

Decree no. 711, executed April 22, 1932, supplemented decree no. 
280, and authorized the Banco de la Republica to set aside an ad- 
ditional sum of $150,000 in foreign exchange monthly, the pro- 
ceeds to be utilized by the debtors of the commercial banks for 
the purchase of national bonds in New York. These bonds were 
to be tendered: for the discharge of commercial debts due to the 
banks, the bonds taken at 80 percent of par value, as compared 
with their market value in New York of between $17 and $35. 
The dollar bonds thus acquired by the commercial banks were to 
be converted into internal peso bonds of the national government, 

6-percent interest. 

Distribution of exchange for purchase of bonds unjustified: 
Under the last two decrees Colombia authorized the Central Bank 
to earmark monthly $300,000 in foreign exchange to be used for 
the purchase of Colombian bonds (national and mortgage bank 
bonds) at depreciated prices in New York. 
ures approximately $7,500,000 par national bonds were retired up 
to the close of June 80, 1933, and approximately $7,500,000 par 
mortgage bonds were thus liquidated. In addition, it is esti- 
mated that approximately a million dollars worth of sterling 
securities were retired thro’ the same process. 

In its news bulletin released August 21, 1933, the Consulate 
General of Colombia published certain data of the Office of Con- 
trol of Exchange and Exports covering the operation of that office 
for the first 6 months of 1933, in which it was reported that 
P3,272,500 in foreign exchange were sold for the purchase of 
foreign securities, while for the full year approximately ?6,000,000 
were appropriated for this p . This obviously refers to the 
purchase of the national bonds of Colombia and those of the 
Colombian mortgage banks in the foreign markets, mainly in 
New York, where over 90 percent of the Colombian bonds are 
outstanding. 

Up to this time we find, therefore, that the Colombian Gov- 
ernment restricted foreign payments because of an alleged short- 
age of foreign exchange and gold, but such restrictions were 
imposed only upon the departments and municipalities and pri- 
vate mortgage banks. The Government itself continued to make 
cash payments to its own creditors. In other words, while the 
Government claimed that there was no foreign exchange and gold 
for meeting the departmental and municipal obligations, there 
was made available foreign exchange for interest payments on 
the national bonds and those of the Agricultural Mortgage Bank. 

This act of the national Government of Colombia obviously 
discriminates the holders of the Colombian department 
and municipal bonds because of the fact that, while the Govern- 
ment claimed shortage of gold and foreign exchange for the pay- 
ment of interest on the de ntal and municipal and mortgage 
bonds, it authorized the utilization of at least $3,600,000 in foreign 
exchange annually (and perhaps more) for the purchase of Colom- 
bian bonds at depreciated prices. This is aside from the fact 
that interest on the national bonds and short-term notes, as well 
as the bonds of the Agricultural Mortgage Bank, was paid in full, 
despite the fact that the servicing of the departmental and 
municipal bonds should have priority because the latter bonds 
were distributed among the American investors before the 
National Government issued its own bonds and contracted short- 
term obligations to the American bankers. 

It is estimated that if that amount of foreign exchange author- 
ized for the purchase of bonds would be allowed to be used by 
departments and municipalities for the payment of debt service 
on their bonds, as would be proper, the American bondholders 
would receive approximately 63 percent of the interest due them. 
The interest due on the bonds now outstanding and held by the 
American investors is $4,202,000 annually on the departmental 
debt and $1,706,000 on the municipal bonds. Furthermore, the 
Colombian Government imposed new decrees through which prop- 
erty belonging in reality to the bondholders was arbitrarily 
appropriated. 

Appropriation of bondholders’ property confiscatory: Decree no. 
970, promulgated June 4, 1932, authorized the Banco de la Re- 
publica and other banks in Colombia holding funds on deposit 
for the American bondholders to return to the departments and 
municipalities the respective deposits made pursuant to decree 
no. 1951. This decree was supplemented by decree no. 1212, exe- 
cuted July 15, 1932, whereby the Banco de la Republica, which 
was finally the sole depositary, was ordered to refund these de- 
posits to the original depositors. These funds were reported to 
have been used, upon withdrawal by the various departments and 
municipalities, for the purpose of subscribing to the national 
defense bonds or for the construction of public works. 

The funds on deposit for the American bondholders amounted 
to approximately 2.000, 000, and were distributed as follows: 
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Foreign exchange modifications unequal: Unfortunately, the 
Colombian Government did not cease ordering additional meas- 
ures which proved to be detrimental to the interests of the hold- 
ers of the department and municipal bonds. At the end of Sep- 
tember 1933, when the regulations controlling international pay- 
menis and foreign exchange were modified, no consideration was 
given to the effects which the decreed measures would have upon 
the holders of department and municipal bonds. Although the 
Government set aside a certain amount of foreign exchange over 
and above its own current requirements, it did not provide for 
similar treatment for the departments and municipalities and did 
aot allow these debtors to acquire foreign exchange on equal 

rms. 

These modifications provided that the exporters place at the 
disposal of the Banco de la Republica 15 percent of the export 
bills at the stipulated rate of P113 per $100 United States cur- 
rency. Proceeds of this were to be offered to the Government to 
meet their own obligations abroad. It is estimated that foreign 
exchange to the extent of about $7,500,000 will thus be made avail- 
able to the Government, as compared with the interest require- 
ments of only $1,500,000—the equivalent of one-third payment in 
cash of the interest due upon the National and the Agricultural 
Mortgage Bank guaranteed bonds—leaving a balance of approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. This amount would be sufficient to provide for 
full-interest payments upon the outstanding bonds of the depart- 
ments and municipalities. 

An interpretation of these measures leaves no doubt that these 
measures were discriminatory to the holders of the departmental 
and municipal bonds. Furthermore, the Banco de la Republica 
was authorized to set aside $250,000 foreign exchange weekly to 
liquidate old obligations, while the defaults of the departments 
and municipalities continue to remain the implied policy of the 
Government. 

Summary and conclusion: In summarizing briefly the various de- 
crees and measures which the Colombian Government im; 
during 1931, 1932, and 1933 we find that when restrictions were 
imposed upon international payments and foreign exchange, these 
restrictions were applied only to the holders of the department and 
municipal bonds. In the second place, the Colombian Govern- 
ment decreed the default of the departments and municipalities 
and actually returned to them property belonging to the American 
bondholders when it authorized the withdrawal of peso deposits 
which were set aside for the bondholders. 

Furthermore, the appropriations of foreign exchange for the pur- 
chase of bonds at depreciated prices, which drop in prices was 
caused by the omission of interest payments and the Imposition of 
other arbitrary measures which impaired the credit standing of 
Colombia, is not justified under any circumstances when the Co- 
lombian Government claimed its inability to provide foreign 
exchange for the payment of interest on the department and 
municipal debts. Finally, the unequal treatment which the vari- 
ous creditors, and in particular the holders of the department and 
municipal bands, received regarding the assignment of foreign 
exchange reserves, in the various decreed regulations, was without 
any consideration whatsoever for its creditors. 

We should not lose sight of the fact that the department and 
municipal bonds were distributed to the American bondholders 
before the Colombian Government placed its own bonds in New 
York; and consequently the former must have priority in any 
monetary or debt regulation of the Colombian Government. More- 
over, the Colombian department and municipal bonds are all se- 
cured by assets such as railroads, highways, public utilities, and by 
tax revenues which are today in excess of the service requirements 
on the respective bonds. 

Under the provisions of the trust agreements under which the 
various loans were negotiated, the revenues derived from the 
pledged assets and tax sources should be placed aside until the 
amount due to the bondholders would be satisfied, providing the 
decreed measures would be removed. In a like manner the modi- 
fication of the discriminatory measures in the assignment of for- 
eign exchange and foreign payments would permit the transfer 
of such funds to dollar exchange and thereby the interest due to 
the American bondholders would be paid. 


MEASURES AFFECTING THE MORTGAGE BANKS 


Aside from the measures discussed in the previous paragraphs 
which are equally applicable to the private mortgage banks and 
their bondholders, the Colombian authorities have instituted addi- 
tional measures which are injurious to the holders of the mortgage 
bank bonds. 

Among other provisions, these decrees authorized the liquidation 
of mortgage debts to the mortgage banks by the tender of internal 
and external bonds of the respective banks, while the remaining 
debts were arbitrarily reduced by 40 percent, thus reducing corre- 
spondingly the face value of the assets of the banks. 

It is obvious that the purchase of mortgage bonds in New York, 
with funds which otherwise should be applied for the payment of 
the interest on the bonds, is not justified; but the injustice thus 
done the bondholders is far surpassed by the effects which will be 
produced by recent agreements regarding the mortgage banks of 
Colombia. 

Under the auspices of the Government, certain agreements were 
entered into between the private mortgage banks—which consist 
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of the Mortgage Bank of Colombia and the Mortgage Bank of 
Bogota—and the Government-owned and operated institutions— 
the Agricultural Mortgage Bank and the Central Mortgage Bank of 
Colombia. These agreements concerning the Mortgage Bank of 
Colombia and the Mortgage Bank of Bogota on the one hand, and 
the Agricultural Mortgage Bank and the Central Mortgage Bank of 
Colombia on the other, are somewhat different in detail, but the 
main goal is the liquidation of these banks and the transfer of the 
assets, as well as the liabilities, to the above-mentioned Govern- 
ment institutions in a manner which will practically wash out the 
interest of the American bondholders and provide for a larger 
return to local Colombian interests of what remaining assets there 
are. These agreements are not only illegal but they are misleading 
to the holders of the private mortgage bank bonds, 

Method of transfer of assets detrimental to bondholders: The 
agreement of the Mortgage Bank of Bogota with the Agricultural 
Mortgage Bank of Colombia provides for the transfer of certain 
assets and the assumption of liabilities arising from the foreign 
dollar bonds, from the former to the latter, at such a level at 
which the book value of the assets will be equal to the face 
value of the dollar bonds. The Agricultural Mortgage Bank prom- 
ised to issue to the Mortgage Bank of Bogota its own bonds for 
50 percent of the difference between the book value of the assets 
taken over and the liabilities assumed for the dollar bonds of 
the latter. The bonds thus received are to be distributed among 
the shareholders as the equity arising from the difference be- 
tween the assets and liabilities. This, however, does not consti- 
tute an equitable distribution for the foreign bondholders, inas- 
much as the Agricultural Mortgage Bank does not guarantee in 
full the liabilities assumed from the Mortgage Bank of Bogota 
regarding the outstanding dollar mortgage bonds. 

The Mortgage Bank of Colombia has also entered into an agree- 
ment with the Agricultural Mortgage Bank and the Central 
Mortgage Bank for the transfer of its assets and liabilities to the 
latter two institutions. The Central Mortgage Bank promised to 
accept certain assets pertaining particularly to liens and loans 
to departments and municipalities and to issue, in exchange, its 
own mortgage bonds. Both transactions to be accomplished on 
a 60 percent basis. The Agricultural Mortgage Bank takes over 
such assets at book value as would cover the face value of the 
dollar bonds; but the extent of liability assumed will be deter- 
mined by the value of the assets realized. In addition, the Agri- 
cultural Mortgage Bank is to take over the balance of the assets 
over and above the assets received by the Central Mortgage Bank 
and the Agricultural Mortgage Bank under the above-mentioned 
agreement, giving in consideration 2,000,000 (in 100,000 
monthly cash installments) in cash and the balance in bonds. 
Such assets to be taken at 60 percent of their face value, The 
cash is to be used for the liquidation of short-term credits due 
to American banks to the full extent, or by 100-percent payment, 
The balance of the bonds thus received are to be distributed 
among the shareholders, who, in effect, would receive approxi- 
mately 50 percent of their original investment. 

LIABILITY TO BONDHOLDERS RELEGATED TO LAST PLACE 


Although both plans would appear to be harmless on the surface 
and would secure for the American bondholders certain value 
realized from the liquidation of the respective assets, an analysis 
of the plan certainly indicates that the whole affair will work out 
to the disadvantage of the American bondholders, 

In the first place, assets of the banks are not specifically al- 
located by statute for the satisfaction of any class of liabilities, 
and nothing can prevent the responsible authorities from allocat- 
ing good assets to the satisfaction of the internal bondholders or 
the shareholders of the banks. On the other hand, it is a well- 
known fact that both mortgage banks, in particular the Mort- 
gage Bank of Colombia, have portfolios consisting of poor assets 
(good assets have been liquidated in the past 2 years through the 
purchase of mortgage bonds in New York in the open market) 
and the assignment of such assets for the satisfaction of the out- 
standing dollar bonds of the mortgage banks will not measure 
anywhere near the liability existing to the American bondholders. 

The Agricultural Mortgage Bank, which in both cases assumes 
the foreign bonds of both mortgage banks taken over, does not 
guarantee full liability for these bonds; but it agrees to make 
good for such a percentage of these bonds as the assets taken 
over will permit. That is, the Agricultural Mortgage Bank takes 
over these assets and promises to pay the American bondholders 
as much as these assets will yield. 

In the absence, therefore, of the allocation of any specific assets 
to the dollar bonds, it is difficult to determine what is likely to 
be the final value of these assets for the satisfaction of the 
American bondholders, Furthermore, the allocation of assets to 
the shareholders before the creditors and bondholders are satis- 
fied, or receive such compensation as the liquidation of all assets 
will permit, does not appear to be equitable under any circum- 
stances. 

The adopted proposals, despite assurances to the contrary, ap- 
pear to be discriminatory to the American bondholders, inasmuch 
as, in effect, the plans place the American bondholders as the 
last beneficiaries of the mortgage banks, while, by statute and 
under the trust agreements, the bondholders are the preferential 
creditors of these banks. 

MEASURES AFFECTING THE HOLDERS OF THE NATIONAL BONDS 

The Colombian Government decreed various other measures 
which also affect the holders of the national bonds. On March 29, 


1933, decree no, 643 was introduced, which authorized the Presi- 
dent of the Republic to suspend, partially or totally, the service 
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payments on the external debts of the Republic, including the 
guaranteed bonds of the Agricultural Mortgage Bank. The same 
decree authorized the President to negotiate with bondholders 
regarding the payment of interest, amortization, and other con- 
ditions regulating the debts of the Republic. 

Although this decree placed the creditors of Colombia on an 
equal basis, the Colombian Government, soon after this decree 
was executed, entered into an agreement with its short-term 
creditors whereby the interest was paid to the extent of 3 percent 
in gold and 2 percent ip paper pesos, earmarked in Colombia for 
the account of the banking syndicate. On the other hand, the 
Colombian Government authorized the payment of only 2 percent 
in cash on interest due to the bondholders, meeting the balance 
of 4 percent in scrip. 

Unfortunately, even this arrangement is not likely to be carried 
out by the Colombian Government, inasmuch as the Colombian 
Congress has been reported as having authorized the Government 
to suspend totally interest payments on the national debts, as 
well as the bonds of the Agricultural Mortgage Bank. 

Complete suspension of payments due to all foreign creditors 
of Colombia would appear to place them on an equal footing, but 
it is regrettable that the authorities have already made arrange- 
ments to pay to a banking syndicate which holds short-term notes 
of the Colombian Government 2-percent interest, payable in 
Colombian pesos. On the other hand, it appears that the Colom- 
bian Congress authorized the Government to meet the service on 
the national bonds wholly in scrip, bearing interest at 4 percent 
for the year 1934. This scrip would be amortizable in 10 years, 
beginning 1936. 

Revenue is sufficient for debt service: Suspension of payment by 
Colombia is not warranted by the budgetary position of the 
Republic. In the first place the payment of interest in full on 
the external debt would require approximately 4,800,000, which 
is only 12% percent of the total revenue of 239,897,000 realized 
in 1933. Total interest payment on the external and internal debt 
would absorb approximately 27,500,000, or 18.8 percent of the total 
revenue. 

Comparing the relationship of debt-service payment to total 
budget in Colombia with that of Argentina, the only Latin-Ameri- 
can country which maintains full payment on its external debt, 
we find that debt-service payments in the case of Argentina absorbs 
35.3 percent of the total budget, as compared with 18.8 percent 
in the case of Colombia. Past experience has proven that national 
governments can earmark at least 30 percent of their budget for 
debt service without placing a strain upon their financial position. 

The budgetary results of the Colombian Government for the 
year 1933 were satisfactory. The ordinary budget showed a surplus 
of P6,349,883 with revenues reaching a total of ?39,897,331 and 
ordinary expenditures 33,547,448. This surplus was appropriated 
for national defense and for reserves to cover deficiencies of 
former years. In addition, the Colombian Government has been 
spending considerable sums of money for public works and sub- 
sidies which, however, have been financed through an extraor- 
dinary budget and the flotation of internal bond issues. Budgetary 
equilibrium was attained by the creation of new revenues ani 
drastic reduction of normal expenditures in the past 4 years. 

The national budget promulgated for 1934 provides for an 
estimated revenue of 36,428,000 pesos, at which level expenditures 
are to be balanced. During parliamentary discussions of the 
budget, it was reported that appropriations set aside for war ex- 
penditures were 10,000,000 pesos. It is very unfortunate that 
Colombia should appropriate so large a sum of money for war 
purposes when this expenditure will absorb 274% percent of the 
total budget, as compared with only 12½ percent, the total re- 
quirements of interest payments on all the external debts of the 
the national government. 

Balance of payments favorable: In a similar manner the balance 
of international payments in Colombia indicates that payments 
on the external debts could be effected without straining the credit 
and currency position of the nation. 

Colombia has normally an excess of exports over imports; while 
she is also a producer of a substantial amount of gold. The mer- 
chandise surplus of exports in 1932 was approximately 37,000,000 
pesos, while in 1931 it was 56,000,000 pesos. For 1933 the ex- 
port surplus was reduced to approximately 13,000,000 pesos, but 
without including the value of exports of petroleum products 
which exceeded 9,063,000 pesos for the year. 

Excluding the income from the exports of the oil and banana 
industries, because the major portion from these exports accrue to 
the foreign interests which own and. control them, and Colombia 
derives only the cost of labor paid for the development of these 
industries and taxes paid by foreign companies, the net surplus in 
the visible trade balance is still sufficient to meet interest require- 
ments on all the foreign debts of Colombia, providing, of course, 
that foreign payments were effectively controlled and reserves were 
not diverted to other purposes. 

During 1933 the office of control of exchange and exports pur- 
chased 56,224,753 pesos in foreign exchange and sold 57,524,263, 
leaving a deficit of 1,299,510 pesos. Out of these sales it is under- 
stood that approximately 8,000,000 pesos were handed over to the 
Government for the purchase of war materials abroad. The con- 
trol office sold also to the Government 3,200,000 pesos for the pay- 
ment of interest on their external debts. In addition, 6,000,000 
pesos in foreign exchange were sold for the purchase of Colombian 
securities in foreign markets, mainly in New York, where the bulk 
of Colombian bonds are outstanding. 

It is evident that for the year 1933 Colombia appropriated 32 
percent of its income from exports to buy war materials, the 
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purchase of Colombian securities abroad, and for other foreign 
expenditures. More than 10 nt of this income alone was 
devoted to the purchase of Colombian securities abroad at depre- 
ciated prices. 

The amount of interest due on the Colombian foreign debts 
presently outstanding does not exceed 13,500,000 pesos annually, 
calculated at the par of the exchange. This is made up of about 
4,800,000 pesos for the national Government, 1,150,000 for the agri- 
cultural mortgage bank, 5,650,000 for the departmental and 
municipal debts, and about 1,900,000 for the bonds of the private 
mortgage banks. Total interest requirements would absorb ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the effective income from exports, 
excluding the income from the oil and banana industries. Despite 
a drop in the favorable trade balance in 1933, the surplus was 
just sufficient to meet interest requirements on the entire external 
debt of Colombia. 

Pull payment of service on the external debt would require ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the exports, a ratio which is a better 
showing than in the case of many other nations which have 
external debts. This ratio in the case of Argentina reaches ap- 
proximately 40 percent. Furthermore, Colombia produces a sub- 
stantial amount of gold, which, calculated now at the value of $35 
per ounce, set by the United States , will yield more than 
$13,000,000—an amount sufficient to pay in full interest due on 
all the external public obligations of Colombia, including bonds 
and short-term debts of the national Government, bonds of the 
departments and municipalities, and bonds of the private and 
public mortgage banks. The amount of gold produced in 1933 
was 373,729 ounces. 

United States monetary policy highly beneficial: Not only the 
gold-purchasing program of the United States Treasury prove 
of great advantage to Colombia, but the general policy of the 
United States Government to raise commodity prices is decidedly 
of distinct benefit to this Republic. Benefits are already visible. 
The price of coffee has advanced from an average of 11½ cents 
per pound in the fall of 1933 to approximately 15 cents per pound 
at present. The value of Colombian coffee exported in 1933 
reached a total of approximately $45,000,000, whereas the same 
volume of coffee taken at current prices will yield an estimated 
value of $64,000,000 in 1934, or a gain of approximately $19,000,000. 
This increase in the value of coffee alone can now take care of 
the interest due on the external debts of Colombia with a wide 
margin. This increment is about 150 percent over the annual 
interest requirements of $12,850,000, due on the external debts of 
Colombia. 

Furthermore, the trade relationship between Colombia and the 
United States offers a convincing argument that Colombia should 
not delay any further payment of interest due to the American 
bondholders. 

Colombia’s chief money crop is coffee, which contributes an- 
nually more than 70 percent of the total exports. However, in 
effect, coffee contributes more than 90 percent of the income 
derived from the exports. The United States consumers absorb 
approximately 85 percent of the Colombian coffee, thus, in effect, 
seeker 94.4 percent of the effective annual income of Colombia. 

addition we absorb most of the petroleum products exported 

and their banana shipments sent abroad. In other words, the 

United States public, who are the creditors of Colombia, buy the 

coffee output of that country and thus provide, in effect, 95 
t of their wealth. 

In 1931 the total exports of Colombia were approximately 
798.000. 000, of which 81,000,000 were exported to the United 
States. Of total exports of over P70,000,000 in 1932, approximately 
554,000, 000 were shipped to the American markets. On the other 
hand, our to Colombia were 17,000,000 in 1931 and about 
13,000,000 in 1932. The surplus of exports of Colombia to the 
United States, therefore, was 766,000,000 in 1931 and 41,000,000 
in 1932. Although the aggregate export surplus dropped in 1933, 
it is estimated that Colombia’s foreign-trade balance with the 
United States was about 30,000,000. On the other hand, the 
amount of interest requirements due on Colombian bonds out- 
standing in the United States is approximately $11,300,000 an- 
nually. 

It is true that Colombian currency has depreciated and is still 
quoted at a discount in comparison with the American dollar, but 
a substantial improvement has taken place since the gold-purchas- 
ing program of the United States Government was adopted. 
Whereas the discount in October 1933 was approximately 65 per- 
cent, it is now only 44 percent. This discount should be nor- 
mally further reduced, because of the fact that Colombia has an 
excess of exports over imports and produces a substantial amount 
of gold, enabling the Republic to balance its foreign payments. 
Despite the inflationary measures taken by the Colombian Gov- 
ernment to stimulate industry and increase prices, as well as to 
liquidate the debt problem at home, and despite the extraordinary 
drain of gold and foreign-exchange reserves for the purchase of 
war material abroad and the repatriation of Colombian bonds, the 
gold reserves of the Banco de la Republica are now approximately 
718.000, 000, as compared with approximately 12,000,000 at the 


beginning of 1931. 

In summarizing, the Independent Bondholders Committee for 
the Republic of Colombia finds that the defaults of Colombia are 
not justified by its economic and financial position, as well as its 
trade relations with the United States, y as these factors 
have been aided by the monetary policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The national income of Colombia and its budgetary 


situation, as well as the budgets of its political subdivisions, have 
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been gradually improving, while its banking and currency position 
should be readjusted in time. Its international balance of pay- 
ments is also amenable to satisfactory arrangements so as to pro- 
vide sufficient surplus of dollar drafts to Colombia to effect pay- 
ments to the holders of Colombian bonds in the United States. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT—ARTICLE BY SENATOR REYNOLDS 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article which appeared in last 
Sunday’s New York Herald Tribune, entitled “ Car Influence 
Helps Nation”, written by the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS]. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Car INFLUENCE HELPS NATION, Sars REYNOLDS—UNITED STATES 
Senator EMPHASIZES BENEFITS WHICH FoLtLow EXTENSION oF 
Motor TRANSPORT 


(The following article on the effect of automotive transportation 
throughout this country is the first of a series of three by Senator 
ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, of North Carolina. Senator REYNOLDS is a 
vice president of the American Automobile Association.) 


(By RoserT R. ReynoLDs, United States Senator from North 
Carolina) 

Shortly after I assumed my duties as a Member of the United 
States Senate in 1932 considerable attention was focused on my 
small roadster parked in the Senate garage. Numerous newspaper 
stories were written about its vintage and scars of long service. 
Photographers snapped pictures of it alongside the blooded models 
owned by my senatorial colleagues. But its story was only half 
told. 

Without an automobile I could not have entered the race for the 
office I am now honored to hold. The reasons are not far to seek. 
My only hope for success lay in a whirlwind campaign that would 
enable me to present my political cause in every polling precinct 
in my State. Such a campaign could not have been made by older 
forms of transportation, even if the time and money had been 
available. This is true because many sections of North Carolina 
are accessible only by highway. Thus I can say in all frankness 
that the automobile made it possible for me to achieve my great 
ambition to become a Senator. 

I mention this, not because it has any unusual significance but 
because it is an instance of the importance that individual trans- 
portation—the automobile and the open road—has assumed in the 
daily affairs of millions of Americans. And my own experience 
has caused me to often pause to wonder if our people as a whole 
have grasped fully the profound significance the automobile has 
in our modern scheme. 

Of all the mechanical inventions and scientific discoveries of the 
last half century, motor transportation has, in my opinion, exer- 
cised the greatest influence on our economic and social structure. 

Before discussing this in more detail, however, let us glance at 
the magnitude of our rubber-tired system of transportation. 
When considered as an agency of national service, its size is almost 

It represents an investment of roughly $25,000,000,000 
in rolling stock, replacement and service plants, and highways. 
It includes 23,500,000 vehicles scattered over our land—1 to every 
5 persons. It moves over 3,000,000 miles of highways, of which 
almost a million miles have been surfaced. And it employs, directly 
and indirectly, about 10 percent of the “gainful workers” in the 
United States. This number is, of course, in addition to the 
many millions at work in hotels, shops, and other channels of 
trade largely dependent upon the patronage and trade of those 
who drive automobiles. 

FLEXIBLE TRANSPORT REVIEWED 


Nevertheless, I fear that too many of us never view our highway 
transport as a great national industry, but rather in terms of the 
individual automobile. The result is that many persons driving 
along a highway scowl at the driver of a truck without any con- 
sideration of the importance of that truck in their own day-to-day 
existence. They condemn the use of the highways by busses with- 
out any regard for the part they play in the economical transpor- 
tation of millions. In other words, the great mass of our citizens 
have never appreciated the tremendous advances in the progress 
of our Nation that are directly attributable to the cheap and 
flexible transportation offered by the motor car, 

To say that it is the very basis of our national well-being is not 
putting it too strongly. One has only to consider that the annual 
retail turn-over in our highway transport system is in the vicinity 
of $9,000,000,000 a year, or roughly one fourth of all consumer 
expenditures, to realize the deep-rooted effect highway transport 
has on our country. To think of the motor vehicle merely as a 
speedier substitute for the horse is to underestimate its range. 

The invention of the automobile and its wide diffusion has 
influenced the shift of our population, aided the growth of sub- 
urbs and affected the size of villages; marketing areas have been 
completely changed; the isolation of the farmer has been lessened; 
our educational system has been revolutionized, with the rural 
consolidated school replacing the one-room schoolhouse and its 
limited facilities; highway transportation, along with electricity, 
has dispersed our factories, with the result that manufacturing is 
no longer limited to certain regional areas, and, equally as im- 
portant, the American people have learned to play and now 
enjoy a new-type vacation, 
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POPULATION CHANGE EMPHASIZED 


Obviously all the effects of motor rtation cannot be 
covered at any length within the brief space of this series of 
articles. So I shall touch only on the more important. Po 
tion change, particularly since the advent of the automobile, is 
deserving of special mention. 

One of the striking features of population change in the United 
States during the first third of the present century may be de- 
scribed in general terms as a shift from the country to the city. 
Improved farm facilities lessened the need for man power and the 
new mobility offered a ready means of reaching large municipali- 
ties. In these there were constantly being developed new oppor- 
tunities not offered on the farm. As a result, cities grew fast and 
the new residents absorbed city influences and became “ urbanized.” 

And as population of the cities increased the ease and rapidity 
of travel by motor car made it possible for the cities to extend 
their borders and bring in much territory that was formerly rural. 
Small communities within a wide radius of large municipalities 
are no longer isolated, but offer much of the city itself. 

The net result has been that suburban areas surrounding metro- 
politan centers are growing faster than the central cities, largely 
due to the convenience of the automobile in providing transporta- 
tion. Recent census figures revealed a 39.2- t increase in the 
population of suburbs as against 19.4 percent in the central cities. 

More recently there has been fresh evidence of a complete turn 
in the movement toward the cities and we may anticipate a new 
gain in the farm population. Here again the mobility offered by 
the automobile has been a factor, although the influence of the 
depression, with decreased employment in the cities, must not be 
discounted. Many of those leaving the cities once were farmers, 
or families of farmers, who see in rural life the security of at 
least a self-sufficient existence. An unprecedented number of in- 
quiries received by Federal and State Departments of Agriculture, 
farm-loan agencies, and other farm groups indicate that many 
people are feeling the urge to return to the country. Farms at 
their present low prices are in larger demand than for some years 
past. Time alone can tell whether the movement from city to 
farm will continue or is a temporary condition. 

But certain things are evident. The open country has found 
a new interdependence with the rest of the country, which has 
brought about a changed situation in villages and small towns. 
Highways and automobiles now make it possible for the farmer 
and his family to drive to or through several villages in the 
routine of delivering farm commodities or shopping. The village 
is also a crossroads for city travelers and visitors from other vil- 
lages. Therefore the rural trading post has come to occupy an 
enlarging place in our national make-up. 

All this, of course, has changed marketing areas. This is par- 
ticularly true of the marketing territories of most cities. The 

area has expanded greatly in recent years. Stores in 
many cities deliver merchandise regularly within a radius of from 
25 to 100 miles. Motor transportation is responsible for our new 
regionalism. The passenger car determines the scope of the social 
community, and the truck is a factor in the dimensions of the 
economic region. And the truck is still basically a private rather 
than a common carrier. 


DEPENDENCE ON MOTOR VEHICLES 


Here, again, are reasons for a better appreciation of our motor 
tion. Suppose we consider what would happen if there 
were a sudden halt in the movement of vehicles over our high- 
ways. There would be an immediate threat of at least semi- 
starvation in some localities until such time as our whole dis- 
tributing system could be readjusted. Farmers, who own more 
than 5,000,000 motor vehicles, could neither readily nor cheaply 
transport their livestock and products to market. Distribution of 
the limited supplies of foodstuffs in local areas could not be made 
and retail outlets would have their shelves speedily emptied. 

Furthermore, our daily supply of groceries and meat and milk 
could not be delivered properly; many housekeepers could not go 
to market; fire apparatus could not respond to calls; freight trains 
would move comparatively empty because they are largely filled 
with merchandise brought in trucks; our rural free delivery would 
be at a standstill, and 45,000 towns and villages without rail 
facilities would be isolated. 

Of course, I mention the above, not with any thought that such 
an eventuality will ever come, but because it shows the impor- 
tance of a transportation system we are sometimes inclined to 
accept as commonplace. 

In discussing the effect of the automobile on travel, I am more 
at home. Travel has always been my hobby. At home and abroad, 
the motor car has been my means of rtation on numerous 
trips to new fields of adventure. In 1924 it was my good fortune 
to travel around the world under motor power, visiting many lands 
where the automobile was still a curiosity. Thus it is a great 
source of gratification to me to find my fellow Americans more 
and more responding to the urge to travel. 

It is today an objective of every man, woman, and child. It is 
evidence of national restlessness—the urge to go places and see 
things. We have literally come to the point where “hop in” is 
more than an expression; it reflects a state of mind. 

URGE TO TRAVEL IS EXTENDED 

This new desire for travel is an outgrowth of individual trans- 
portation; its effect upon attitudes and ideas cannot be accu- 
rately summarized. But there is clearly an enhancement of geo- 


graphic consciousness, The farmer departs from the Kansas wheat 
field to see the cities, the mountains, and the ocean; the resident 
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of the seaboard leaves home to see the wheat fields and the 
plains. Except in very isolated sections of our country, it would 
be difficult to find those persons, quite common a century ago, 
who had never left the countries of their birth. Today our people 
from every section are constantly meeting. 

The importance of these personal contacts cannot be overesti- 
mated. They have in large measure eliminated bound- 
aries and with it provincialism and isolation. The far-flung 
areas of our country are being knitted closer together. We have 
& new solidarity of purpose. It would have been difficult 10 years 
ago to have conceived the Blue Eagle of the NR. A., with all its 

„as a universal emblem. 

In the first of these articles, that I have undertaken at the 
request of the New York Herald Tribune, I have mentioned a few 
of the many effects of the automobile on the life of our country. 
In the second I shall discuss some of the problems ahead that 
must be solved if the development of motor transportation is to 
continue on anything comparable to the scale of recent years. In 
the third article I hope to deal with the opportunities for further 
motorizing lands abroad as well as the opportunities for recrea- 
tional travel in new fields. 

If the series results in a better appreciation of our highway 
transport on the part of my readers, I shall feel that my objective 
has been gained and my effort rewarded. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I send to the desk an edi- 
torial from the Boston Evening American of Wednesday, 
March 7, 1934, on the subject of the tariff. The editorial 
reflects the wisdom of the editorial policy of Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst insofar as it relates to this important sub- 
ject. I ask unanimous consent that the editorial be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Boston American, Mar. 7, 1934] 


GOVERNMENT BY PERSONAL WHIM IS DESPOTISM 


We are advancing fast toward absolutism. We are retreating 
fast from constitutional democracy. 

Encroachment after encroachment upon popular liberties follow 
one another. 

Usurpation leads to further usurpation of dictatorial authority. 

The President seems to think he can easily enlarge his already 
extended powers by merely weaving into a request for new author- 
izations some passing references to the existing emergency and 
the prevailing unemployment. 

This is the familiar balustrade upon which he again leans in 
casually asking Congress for power personally to negotiate and 
conclude tariff treaties without their submission to the Senate 
for ratification, without recommendation or guidance by the 
Tariff Commission, without check from any quarter, without the 
concurrence of any other person or official body, without revealed 
method or proven principle or established precedent or even 
thorough survey of the facts. 

Autocratic authority is so substituted for constitutional preroga- 
tives and procedure. 

The President becomes the Grand Panjandrum of American 
business, with power, by personal treaties, independently of any 
action by the representatives of the people, to raise or lower tariff 
rates 50 percent in all trade with foreign nations. 

Conceding the virtuous intentions of the President and without 
dwelling upon the naive insensibility to business actualities re- 
vealed in his proposals, it is manifest—clear beyond all shadow 
of doubt—that this power should not be given at all. 

The authority belongs to Congress and should be exercised by 
Congress. 

If Congress, in its servile desire to surrender its functions, 
should confer more of its powers on the President, that power in 
this instance should be limited strictly to the right to raise tariff 
rates as a reprisal for prohibitive rates or quotas imposed by for- 
eign nations on American products. 

This power would at least be the right to defend American 
industry. 

But the power to lower tariff rates 50 percent is the power to 
destroy American industry! 

It is the power to cripple the 95 percent of production and em- 
ployment which supplies domestic markets in order to favor the 
5 percent which competes in foreign markets. 

Such a policy is not only allowing the tail to wag the dog; it 
is destroying the dog to save the tail. 

And the tail would be utterly valueless without the dog, not 
only in the simile but in the actuality. 

There is another reason—although no other reason is needed 
for not giving the President power to make these bargains with 
foreign nations—and that reason is that the bargains will not be 
scrupulously carried out by foreign nations, most of which are 
unreliable in their dealings with America, and some of which are 
definitely dishonest. 

The American Government is an utter innocent in the diplo- 
matic field, and the foreign nations know it. 

They borrow money of us and do not pay it, They make agree- 
ments and do not keep them. 

To use the popular phrase, they are sharpers and we are hicks, 
We play their shell game and they make fools of us. 
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We buy their green goods and they laugh at us. We lose our 
money, and they take it and spend it to compete with us. 

We labor under a load of taxation inherited from their war, 
and they show their appreciation by piling their taxation upon 
us on top of our own. 

They have not even the gratitude which a sharper should show 
toward the simpletons who support him. 

If we open our home markets to their goods, on their worthless 
pledges, we will find that we have sacrificed American industry 
and American labor for a bond that is without value, and a word 
that is without honor. 

Take Mr. Roosevelt’s historic apple swap, an example of in- 
genuous innocence which has never been matched in the whole 
history of our fatuous foreign relations. 

Under this arrangement the United States permits the entry of 
some $10,000,000 worth of French wines and France agrees to al- 
low the importation of some $1,000,000 worth of American apples. 

For some reason or other even this one-sided agreement has 
not operated reciprocally, various shipments of American apples 
having been left to rot on the French docks or seek a market 
elsewhere. 

We confidently leaned again 6n the broken reed of French 
sincerity and honest intent and experienced the usual conse- 
quences, 

What reason have we to believe or to hope that other bargains 
would be more scrupulously kept, or that the United States can 
ever depend on the pledges of nations which repudiate their 
debts and dishonor their agreements? 

The reaction of Congress to this startling proposal of the Presi- 
dent’s will be watched by thoughtful Americans with profound 


concern. 

Perhaps it is with the issue here presented that real recovery 
in the United States will begin—the recovery of itself and its 
self- the recovery of its constitutional rights, its inde- 
pendence and its liberty. 


CARRIAGE OF AIR MAIL BY THE ARMY 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7966) to authorize the Postmaster General to accept and 
use equipment, landing fields, men, and material of the War 
Department for carrying the mails by air, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, I move that this bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

As I understand, the bill turns over to the Post Office 
Department the air equipment of the Army. The testimony 
taken the other day before the Committee on Appropriations 
led me to believe that the Army is not equipped to carry the 
mail. As the Army is involved, I think the Committee on 
Military Affairs should have an opportunity to consider the 
advisability of passing this measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I move to 
lay on the table the motion of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, Mr. FESS, and other Senators 
called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. What is the motion of the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Wyoming is to refer the bill under consideration to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas to lay that motion on the 
table. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The motions refer to the temporary 
air mail bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll on 
the motion of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (after having voted in the 
negative). I inquire if the junior Senator from Mississippi 
LMr. STEPHENS] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have a general pair with 
that Senator, and since he has not voted, it will be neces- 
sary for me to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. SrepHens], and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] are necessarily detained from the Senate on 
official business. I desire further to announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Murpuy] has a general pair with 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norsecx]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 61, nays 29, as follows: 
YEAS—61 
Adams Copeland La Follette Robinson, Ark. 
Ashurst Costigan Lewis Russell 
Bachman Couzens Sheppard 
Bailey Dieterich Lonergan Shipstead 
Bankhead Dill McAdoo Smith 
Barkley McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Black Erickson McGill Thompson 
wae Fletcher McKellar Trammell 
wn Frazier Neely Tydings 
Bulkley George Norris Van Nuys 
Bulow Glass Nye Wagner 
Byrd Gore O'Mahoney Walsh 
Byrnes Harrison Overton Wheeler 
Clark Hatch Pittman 
Hayden pe 
Coolidge Reynolds 
NAYS—29 
Austin Fess Kean Steiwer 
Barbour Gibson Keyes Townsend 
Borah Goldsborough Long Vandenberg 
Capper e McNary Walcott 
Carey Metcalf White 
Hatfield Patterson 
Davis Hebert Reed 
Dickinson Johnson Schall 
NOT VOTING—6 
Caraway Norbeck Stephens Thomas, Okla, 
Murphy Robinson, Ind 


So Mr. Carry’s motion was laid on the table. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND FARM-CREDIT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the Senator from Georgia assures me that it will take but a 
short time to dispose of the agricultural appropriation bill, 
I am glad to join in the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 8134) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, 
and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, and 
that the bill be read for amendment, committee amendments 
to be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will state the first amendment of 
the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading Title I—Department of Agricul- 
ture, Office of the Secretary, Salaries”, on page 2, line 23, 
after the word appropriation”, to strike out “unit” and 
insert unit,“; so as to read: 

For the Secretary of Agriculture, Assistant Secretary, and for 
other personal services in the District of Columbia, and elsewhere, 
$548,560: Provided, That in expending appropriations or portions 
of appropriations contained in this act for the payment for personal 
services in the District of Columbia in accordance with the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, with the exception of the Assist- 
ant Secretary, the average of the salaries of the total number of 
persons under any grade in any bureau, office, or other appropria- 
tion unit shall not at any time exceed the average of the compen- 
sation rates specified for the grade by such act as amended: 
Provided further, That this restriction shall not apply (1) to 
grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the clerical-mechanical service, or (2) to 

the reduction in salary of any person whose compensation 
was fixed as of July 1, 1924, in accordance with the rules of 
section 6 of such act, (3) to require the reduction in salary of any 
person who is transferred from one position to another position 
in the same or different grade, in the same or different bureau, 


Office, or other appropriation unit, (4) to prevent the payment of 


a salary under any grade at a rate higher than the maximum rate 


of the grade when such higher rate is permitted by the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1923, as amended, and is specifically authorized by 
other law, or (5) to reduce the compensation of any person in a 
grade in which only one position is allocated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, salaries and general expenses”, on page 
29, line 5, after the words “ Bureau of ”, to strike out “ Dairy- 
ing and insert Dairying,”, so as to read: 

For carrying out the provisions of the act approved May 29, 
1924 (U.S.C., title 7, secs. 401-404), establishing a Bureau of Dairy- 


ing, for salaries in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and for 
all other necessary expenses, as follows. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Plant Industry, salaries and general expenses ”, on page 31, 
line 17, after the word“ and”, to strike out improvements“ 
and insert improvement, so as to read: 


Drug and related plants: For the investigation, testing, and 
improvement of plants yielding drugs, spices, poisons, oils, and 
related products and byproducts, $34,101. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, at the end of line 2, 
to strike out “$187,066” and insert “$237,066”, so as to 
read: 


Forest pathology: For the investigation of diseases of forest and 
ornamental trees and shrubs, including a study of the nature and 
habits of the parasitic fungi causing the chestnut-tree bark dis- 
ease, the white-pine blister rust, and other epidemic tree diseases, 
for the purpose of discovering new methods of control and apply- 
ing methods of eradication or control already discovered, and in- 
cluding $117,600 for investigations of diseases of forest trees and 
forest products, under section 3 of the act approved May 22, 1928 
(US.C., supp. VI, title 16, sec. 581b), $237,066. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 3, before the 
word “and”, to strike out “Fruits” and insert Fruit“, 
and in line 7, after the word “related”, to strike out 
“ plants ” and insert plants ”, so as to read: 


Fruit and vegetable crops and diseases: For investigation and 
control of diseases, for improvement of methods of culture, propa- 
gation, breeding, selection, and related activities concerned with 
the production of fruits, nuts, vegetables, ornamentals, and related 
plants, for investigation of methods of harvesting, packing, ship- 
ping, storing, and utilizing these products, and for studies of the 
physiological and related changes of such products during proc- 
esses of marketing and while in commercial storage, $990,936. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 22, after the 
figures “$100,848”, to insert “and in addition thereto, 
$12,000 of the unexpended balance for this purpose for the 
fiscal year 1933 is continued available for the same purpose 
for the fiscal year 1935 ”, so as to read: 

Western irrigation agriculture: For investigations in connection 
with western irrigation agriculture, the utilization of lands re- 
claimed under the Reclamation Act, and other areas in the arid 
and semiarid regions, $100,848, and in addition thereto, $12,000 
of the unexpended balance for this purpose for the fiscal year 


1933 is continued available for the same purpose for the fiscal 
year 1935. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 1, after the 
name Bureau of Plant Industry ”, to strike out “ $3,426,- 
342 and insert $3,476,342 ”; and in line 2, after the word 
“ exceed ”, to strike out “ $1,427,637” and insert $1,435,- 
137”, so as to read: 

Total, Bureau of Plant Industry, $3,476,342, of which amount 
not to exceed $1,435,137 may be expended for personal services in 
the District of Columbia and not to exceed $3,750 shall be avail- 
able for the purchase of motor-propelled and horse-drawn 


pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles necessary in the conduct of field work 
outside the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Forest 
Service—Forest-Fire Cooperation“, on page 44, line 5, after 
the word “act”, to strike out “$1,198,619” and insert 
“ $1,498,619 ”, so as to read: 


For cooperation with the various States or other appropriate 
agencies in forest-fire prevention and suppression and the protec- 
tion of timbered and cut-over lands in accordance with the provi- 
sions of sections 1, 2, and 3 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded 
areas, for the extension of national forests, and for other purpses, 
in order to promote continuous production of timber on lands 
chiefly valuable therefor", approved June 7, 1924 (U.S. C., title 16, 
secs. 564-570), as amended, including also the study of the effect 
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of tax laws and the investigation of timber insurance as provided 
in section 3 of said act, $1,498,619, of which $23,859 shall be avail- 
able for departmental personal services in the District of Columbia 
and not to exceed $1,500 for the purchase of supplies and equip- 
ment required for the purposes of said act in the District of 
Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 1, to change 
the total appropriation for the Forest Service from $8,244,- 
323 to $8,544,323. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine” on page 49, after 
line 11, to insert the following subhead: “Salaries and 
general expenses.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, at the end of line 
17, to strike out “ $203,010 ” and insert $279,030”, so as 
to read: 


Japanese bettle control: For the control and prevention of 
spread of the Japanese bettle, $279,030. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 22, after the 
figures “ $45,462”, to strike out the comma and “and no 
expenditure shall be made for these purposes until a sum 
or sums at least equal to such expenditures shall have been 
appropriated, subscribed, or contributed, by State, county, 
or local authorities, or by individuals or organizations for 
the accomplishment of such purposes, so as to read: 


Phony-peach eradication: For determining and applying such 
methods of eradication, control, and/or prevention of spread of 
the disease of peach trees known as phony peach as in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of Agriculture may be necessary, including 
cooperation with such authorities of the States concerned, organi- 
zations of growers, or individuals, as he may deem n to 
accomplish such puposes, including the certification of products 
out of the infested areas to meet the requirements of State 
quarantines, $45,462: Provided, That no part of the money herein 
appropriated shall be used to pay the cost or value of trees or 
other property injured or destroyed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was,.on page 52, at the end of line 
24, to strike out “$262,701” and insert “$362,701”, so as 
to read: 

Cereal and forage insects: For insects affecting cereal and 


forage crops, including surgarcane and rice, and including research 
on the European corn borer, $362,701. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 5, after the 
word “ cotton ”, to strike out $114,763 ” and insert $136,- 
000, and in addition thereto $39,000 of the unexpended bal- 
ance for this purpose for the fiscal year 1933 is continued 
available for the same purpose for the fiscal year 1935 ”, so 
as to read: 


Cotton insects: For insects affecting cotton, $136,000, and in 
addition thereto $39,000 of the unexpended balance for this pur- 
pose for the fiscal year 1933 is continued available for the same 
purpose for the fiscal year 1935. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 1, after the 
figures $552,966 ” to insert and in addition thereto $95,000 
of the unexpended balance for this purpose for the fiscal 
year 1933 is continued available for the same purpose for the 
fiscal year 1935, so as to read: 


Foreign plant quarantines: For enforcement of foreign plant 
quarantines, at the port of entry and/or port of export, and to 
prevent the movement of cotton and cottonseed from Mexico into 
the United States, including the regulation of the entry into the 
United States of railway cars and other vehicles, and freight, ex- 
press, baggage, or other materials from Mexico, and the inspection, 
cleaning, and disinfection thereof, including construction and re- 
pair of necessary buildings, plants, and equipment, for the fumi- 
gation, disinfection, or cleaning of products, railway cars, or other 
vehicles entering the United States from Mexico, $552,966, and in 
addition thereto $95,000 of the unexpended balance for this pur- 
pose for the fiscal year 1933 is continued available for the same 
purpose for the fiscal year 1935: Provided, That any moneys re- 
ceived in payment of charges fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
on account of such cleaning and disinfection shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 19, to 
insert: 

Dutch-elm disease: For control and prevention of spread of the 
Dutch-elm disease in the United States, $300,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 21, to 
insert the following: 


Gypsy and brown-tail moths: For the control and prevention of 
spread of the gypsy and brown-tail moths, $360,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 2, before the 
word “of”, to strike out “$2,882,309” and insert “ $3,- 
739,566 ”, and in line 3, after the word “exceed ”, to strike 
out “ $632,430 ” and insert $674,430”, so as to read: 

Total, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, $3,739,566, 
of which amount not to exceed $674,430 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia, and not to exceed 
$12,750 shall be available for the puchase of motor-propelled and 
horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles necessary in the conduct 
of field work outside the District of Columbia, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to take this occasion 
to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the most 
important bill affecting agriculture does not come to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry for consideration. 
Under our confused system of the Budget and the mix-up 
we have in our procedure, a bill is presented, and, although 
we have appointed a committee whose duty it is to devote 
their time to matters affecting agriculture, the bill which 
makes appropriations for the functioning of the Department 
of Agriculture never goes to the Committee on Agriculture. 

As far as I am concerned, I am not asking for work, but 
I do think that the Senate ought to take cognizance of this 
absurd procedure, and say that things which pertain in 
their very essence to certain committees shall be considered 
by those committees. 

The only chance that any members of the Agricultural 
Committee have officially to investigate the provisions of 
such a bill, which has been considered and decided entirely 
outside the jurisdiction of the Committee on Agriculture, is 
when they are named as conferees on the measure when 
it goes to conference. 

Mr. President, I enter my protest here and now against 
such procedure, and I hope that a sufficient number of 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber will join with me 
in order that we may remedy this absurd situation. I 
wanted to make that statement now in order that the Senate 
might be advised of my position in regard to this question. 

Of course, a good many Senators already recognize the 


fact that, as far as appropriations are concerned, we are 


merely a ratifying body for the so-called “ Budget Bureau.” 
Inasmuch as the people of America have confidence enough 
in men to select them to come here to represent them, I 
think the time has come for us to modify the overlordship 
of that Bureau. We know the needs of agriculture. We 
are the ones to make the appropriations, and that function 
ought not to be restricted within the jurisdiction and will 
of mere appointees in the Government. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I had supposed that the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate was the committee 
appointed to frame appropriation bills, but under the custom 
and practice we have three members of the Committee on 
Agriculture sitting in and assisting in the framing of the 
bill. So that no discourtesy was either intended or has been 
practiced against the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I was not talking about dis- 
courtesy. I was talking about our policy. I was a Member 
of the Senate when bills of this kind were considered by the 
Committee on Agriculture, and when bills with reference to 
finance were considered by the Committee on Finance. I am 
talking about the policy the Senate has adopted, which is an 
absurd policy. There is no question of discourtesy involved, 
Mr. President. Whenever one Senator wants to be discourte- 
ous to another, the one against whom the discourtesy is aimed 
can take care of himself. I can take care of myself, and I 
presume other Senators can take care of themselves. I am 
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merely talking about the policy at this time, which, I repeat, 
in my opinion, is an absurd one. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the present 
system of making appropriations for the departments was 
worked out after a great many years of study. There is 
necessity for coordination of authorities who frame the 
appropriation bills, otherwise the old system of having com- 
mittees for the various departments, which might be de- 
scribed as an effort to see which one could get the most from 
the Treasury, would prevail. 

The present system contemplates that the legislative com- 
mittees shall consider and report and have charge of, in both 
Houses, various measures of legislation authorizing the ap- 
propriations. When the appropriations have been author- 
ized, under the prevailing practice the making of the 
appropriations is concentrated in a single committee known 
as the “ Appropriations Committee.” There is something, of 
course, that can be said on the other side of the proposition, 
but I feel justified in saying that it appears to me that the 
weight of the argument supports the present system. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Arkansas is, of course, 
more familiar with the reasons for the change in the rules 
than I am, but I might point out to the Senator that at the 
present time the rules require that three members of the 
standing committee dealing with the Department of Agri- 
culture shall be members of the subcommittee on appropria- 
tions to handle agricultural appropriation bills. The three 
Members who are on that subcommittee are the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH], the present Chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; the minority. 
leader, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], who was 
formerly Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture; and 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. There- 
fore, the standing committee has representation by virtue 
of having these ex-officio members of the standing com- 
mittee on the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and under the rules they are members of the subcom- 
mittee which handles the appropriation measures for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Georgia 
is entirely correct in his statement. So, in addition to what 
I have already said, the advice and assistance of the rank- 
ing members of the Committee on Agriculture are available 
to the Committee on Appropriations. If each committee, as 
under the old practice, were authorized to serve as an ap- 
propriations committee, we would have a very difficult prob- 
lem in keeping appropriations anywhere near within reve- 
nues. I do not desire to enter into a prolonged discussion 
of the subject at this time, but I felt constrained to make 
the statement which I have made. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to state that my posi- 
tion is that when it comes to the question of the needs of 
any one department, and let us take, for example, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the committee charged with ascer- 
taining what are the needs of agriculture or what are the 
needs of finance officials to carry out the needs of that De- 
partment, should be the committee charged with studying 
those needs—in this case, the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield? 

Mr, SMITH. Just one more word. When it comes to the 
question of the amount necessary, Mr. President, our present 
procedure is tantamount to charging the Department with 
no regard for the Treasury, no regard for the needs of that 
particular division of our organized life, and, therefore, we 
must hedge it about with extraneous and outside policies in 
order that those who are charged with the work and 
charged with the duty of looking after the welfare of agri- 
culture, or any other one of the divisions for which the 
committees are set up, shall be limited. It is not a ques- 
tion of the matter of finance, it is a question of the honesty 
of the committee in meeting the conditions that confront 
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them with reference to any one of the departments. That, 
Mr. President, is the position I take. 

We have now before us for consideration an agricultural 
appropriation bill. I do not think that three men are 
competent to pass upon what are the actual needs of 
Jarious sections of our country. The members of the Com- 
‘mittee on Agriculture are appointed from different parts 
of the country in order that the committee having charge 
of agriculture may know the needs of the different sections 
and may know what is necessary to meet the demands. We 
have the Department of Agriculture and we have the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, but under the. Budget system they 
do not have a great deal to say about appropriations for 
agriculture. I believe the old system was infinitely superior 
to the present system when it comes to the question of 
saving money and keeping the country out of debt. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from South Carolina in his statement apparently overlooks 
the fact that the legislative committee that authorizes ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agriculture is the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, of which he is the chairman. When 
an appropriation is authorized it is true that there is no 
compulsion upon the Committee on Appropriations actually 
to make available the funds authorized, but practically 
every item of appropriation that is carried in these general 
appropriation bills has been authorized by law, which law 
was first considered and reported by the proper legislative 
committee. 

The system that prevails is that the legislative authority 
shall be distributed among a large number of standing com- 
mittees of the Senate but that the appropriation authority 
shall be concentrated in a single committee of the Senate. 
Of course there are emergencies in which the rule has not 
been followed, but, as stated by the Senator from Georgia, 
the rule is designed to prevent excessive and ill-considered 
expenditures. I had a number of years’ experience under 
the old system prior to the adoption of the present plan, and 
I think that the present plan is more conducive to wholesome 
public service and to the conservation of the public interest 
than the old plan, under which there were often efforts 
made by the various departments to secure large appro- 
priations that could not well be comprehended within a 
budget. One may make little of a budget, if he wishes to 
do so, but, after all, there is incontrovertible necessity for 
some plan of coordinating expenditures with revenue; other- 
wise deficits will always exist. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, one more word and I shall be 
through. I do not want to take up any more time in the 
consideration of the pending bill, but on the proper occasion 
I shall desire to give a digest of what is contained in the 
bill; and I think I shall be able to show that the Agricul- 
tural Department will be materially crippled by the passage 
of the pending measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering ”, on page 64, line 2, after ‘he word 
“and” to insert “general”; so as to make the subhead 
read: Salaries and general expenses.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics—Salaries and general expenses”, 
on page 67, line 21, after the word “cotton”, to strike out 
“or corn”, so as to read: 

Crop and livestock estimates: For collecting, compiling, ab- 
stracting, analyzing, summarizing, interpreting, and publishing 
data relating to agriculture, including crop and livestock esti- 
mates, acreage, yield, grades, staples of cotton, stocks, and value 
of farm crops, and numbers, grades, and value of livestock and 
livestock products on farms, in cooperation with the Extension 
Service and other Federal, State, and local agencies, $603,701: 
Provided, That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be 
available for any expense incident to ascertaining, collating, or 


publishing a report stating the intention of farmers as to the 
acreage to be planted in cotton. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 70, line 5, after the 
word “staple”, to strike out “estimates” and insert sta- 
tistics”, so as to read: 

Cotton grade and staple statistics: To enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry into effect the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to collect and publish statistics 
of the grade and staple length of cotton“, approved March 3, 1927 
(US. C., supp. VI, title 7, secs. 471-476), $207,174. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 81, to insert: 

INTERNATIONAL PRODUCTION CONTROL COMMITTEES 


During the fiscal year 1935 the Secretary of Agriculture may 
expend not to exceed $10,000, from the funds available for carry- 
ing into effect the Agricultural Adjustment Act approved May 12, 
1933 (Public, No. 10, 73d Cong.), the share of the United States 
as a member of the International Wheat Advisory Committee or 
like events or bodies concerned with the reduction of agricultural 
surpluses or other objectives of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
together with traveling and all other necessary expenses relating 
thereto. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Grass- 
hopper control, Bureau of Entomology”, on page 81, line 
21, after the word “expenses”, to strike out 52,000,000“ 
and insert $2,354,893 ”, so as to read: 

For the application of such methods of control of grasshoppers 
as, in the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture, may be neces- 
sary, in cooperation with such authorities of the States concerned, 
organizations, or individuals as he may deem essential to accom- 
plish such purposes, including the employment of persons and 
means in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, printing and 
binding, rent outside of the District of Columbia, and for other 
expenses, $2,354,893, to be available during the fiscal years 1934 
and 1935, and to be immediately available, of which amount not 
to exceed $7,500 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 11, after the 
word indicated and the colon, to strike out And pro- 
vided” and insert “ Provided”, so as to read: 

Provided further, That no part of this kg shall be 
used to pay the cost or value of farm animals, farm crops, or 
other property injured or destroyed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, at the end of line 8, 
to strike out “ $59,428,887” and insert 560,991,037“, so as 
to read: 


Total, title I, Department of Agriculture, $60,991,037. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 13, it is proposed to 
strike out $20,000 ” and to insert $22,990.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, lines 19 and 20, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words but not to exceed $720 may 
be so used for any one person.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I offer another amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 22, line 11, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “provided” and in lieu thereof to 
insert the word “ provide.” 


amendment will be 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing Mr. President, the problem that confronted a previous 


to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I offer another amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHF CLERK. On page 2, line 4, after the word 
„Agriculture“, it is proposed to insert: 

Under Secretary of Agriculture, $10,000, and there is hereby 
established in the Department of Agriculture the position of 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
whose compensation shall be at the rate of $10,000 per annum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I offer another amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 18, after line 9, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Meteorological station, Missoula, Mont.: For the establishment, 
equipment, and maintenance of a meteorological station upon a 
site to be selected by the Secretary at Missoula, Mont., $10,000, 
to be immediately available. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 
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CARRIAGE OF AIR MAIL BY THE ARMY 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7966) to authorize the Postmaster General to accept and 
use equipment, landing fields, men, and material of the War 
Department, for carrying the mails by air, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, yesterday the leader of the 
majority of the Senate, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson], in speaking in reply to what had been said by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson], made this state- 
ment: 

For many months the subject matter of those contracts has 
been under investigation by a special committee of the Senate. 
So far as my information goes, there can be no controversy as to 
the conclusion that in the initiation of the contracts there was 
fraud and collusion. 

The Senator from Arkansas said, So far as my informa- 
tion goes.” I think I am willing to admit that statement 
based upon information so far as it has gone. If that 
qualification was not there it would be a very serious state- 
ment. But the Senator from Arkansas has had no oppor- 
tunity of making an examination of the facts and I think 
that his conclusion in the matter is very largely, I regret 
to say, what the public has come to believe, because of 
the accusations that have been made and the general tend- 
ency which has been evidenced to reach conclusions without 
first hearing the other side of the issue. So, after reading 
the statement of the Senator from Arkansas, which was 
quite offensive to me yesterday, it is not so today, for it is 
based upon the information he has, so far as that informa- 
tion goes. If I were to make up my mind from what has 
been stated, there having been no chance to refute the 
charges made, in all probability I would reach exactly the 
same conclusion as that which the Senator from Arkansas 
expressed yesterday. 

Mr. President, I wish to take the time, and shall exercise 
the right under the rules of the Senate, to show the other 
side of this question which has never as yet been presented. 
I probably will not be able to get through with the testimony 
today, but I will take the time, whatever may be necessary, 
in order that the Senate and the country may know the 
other side of this controversy, 


Postmaster General when he undertook to build up the 
great aviation industry was rather complicated. That in- 
dustry had been builded in a haphazard way. Certain in- 
terests in various localities had become interested in estab- 
lishing a route to give air-transportation facilities to their 

citizens. The air-mail business is not old; in fact, it is 
very youthful. I recall seeing the two Wright brothers flying 
one of the original planes in a field that is located only 
4 miles from my home. I recall that thousands of people 
came there when it was announced that a demonstration 
flight would be made. One could hear people detailing de- 
scriptions of the flight. They would say, “Long before we 
reached the field we could see the air men in the air.” It 
was a most romantic story. I recall very distinctly the first 
effort that was ever put forth to use the airplane for com- 
mercial purposes. That was when Phil Parmalee carried a 
roll of 800 yards of silk from the city of Dayton to the city 
of Columbus. The plane which he used went over the town 
in which I lived. The route which the plane would take had 
been announced in advance, as well as the time when it 
would reach the college over which at that time I was pre- 
siding. I dismissed the students for the time being, stating 
to them that they had an opportunity to witness the first 
effort in history to carry a commercially salable article from 
one city to another. That was only a little while ago. Then 
came the World War. 

When that terrific convulsion broke upon our country and 
upon the world there was an opinion in some quarters that 
the decision would be made in the air. Never before or 
since was there a time when those in control of the affairs 
of the country undertook to such an extent to call together 
the genius of invention and discovery for such an important 
purpose. The problem confronting the Government then 
under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson was to build an 
airplane engine that would be capable of meeting any air 
force of the enemy. Today, in the old historic house on the 
Wilbur Wright Field, 7 miles from Dayton, are stored hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of the old Liberty motors that were 
built at that time as the climax of achievement in this par- 
ticular field of activity. The war had not progressed very 
long until the advantage of the combat plane was made 
obvious. 

After the war closed, following the terrific stimulus to 
the building of aircraft for military purposes, our people 
seemed to forget that there was any necessity to maintain 
this new industry and to make such inventions and improve- 
ments as would be demanded by a new system of transpor- 
tation involving the hazards of the heavier-than-air plane. 

President Coolidge in 1925, realizing that we had fallen 
behind other countries and that they were fast surpassing 
us, in the use of the airplane not only for military purposes 
as a matter of national defense, but for commercial possi- 
bilities as well, became convinced of the wisdom of making 
a study of the possibilities of aircraft, military and com- 
mercial. In response to that conviction on his part he was 
authorized by Congress to appoint a national aircraft board. 
That board was headed by the distinguished Dwight Mor- 
row, not then a Senator, not at that time regarded in any 
political light whatsoever. But the President, having known 
him from the days when they were college men together, 
had confidence in him and called upon him to serve. 

The outcome was the appointment of a board composed of 
Mr. Morrow and other eminent gentlemen, the first of whom 
was Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord, retired, of New York City. 
It is quite probable that the able Senator from North Caro- 
line [Mr. Bartey], now presiding over this body, will recall 
that at one critical moment during the World War, I think 
after Belleau Wood, the report came that General Harbord 
had been killed. When the report reached the distinguished 
and brilliant Gen. Charles G. Dawes he said, “It cannot 
be true, because I have no message from Hades”, which was 
a suggestion that General Harbord very much enjoyed, as 
evidenced by his letters home, which were later published. 

With General Harbord were associated Rear Admiral 
Frank Fletcher, retired; Mr. Howard E. Coffin, of Detroit, a 
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famous engineer called in for consultation purposes; Col. 
Hiram Bingham, later a United States Senator; Hon. Carl 
Vinson, of Georgia, a distinguished Democratic Member of 
the House; Hon. James S. Parker, who recently passed away, 
also a distinguished Member of the House, later becoming 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of that body; Hon. Arthur C. Denison, of Michigan, 
of the United States Court of Appeals; and William F. 
Durand, of Stanford University, president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The board, which was headed by Mr. Morrow, represented 
the legislative branch of the Government—the Senate and 
the House; it represented the judicial department of the 
Government in the person of Judge Denison, still adding 
honor and glory to the Federal Court of Appeals; it repre- 
sented the executive department; it represented the Army 
and the Navy; and represented the finest skill in engineering 
and business in America. 

That aircraft board started its studies. It collected facts 
for 4 months. It had more than 100 men, representing the 
highest standard of talent, before it prior to the time it made 
its findings. Before the board came to any definite conclu- 
sion a subcommittee was appointed, headed by Judge Deni- 
son, of Michigan; and after studying, analyzing, and classi- 
fying the data presented by this group of rather superior 
minds, the board made their recommendations. 

The report submitted at that time indicates how many 
planes we had. Unfortunately, the showing was not very 
good: 

More than 16,000 airplanes, with motors, were delivered by 
American manufacturers. In addition approximately 25,000 motors 
were produced and at the time of the armistice were being 
provided at the rate of 4,000 per month. Competent authorities 
believe that by March 1919 the country could have been pro- 
ducing 10,000 Liberty motors a month. 

That is a statement of the air situation. The board 
raised certain questions as a basis for investigation and 
recommendation. 

The first question was: 

In determining an aviation policy for the United States Goy- 
ernment, what should be the relation between the military and 
civilian services? 


In that connection, the argument was made that, while the 
two fields developed a similar service, the one service was 
for maneuverability, for combat contest, while the other 
service was for commercial purposes—wholly different in 
requirements, in equipment of planes, and in the training 
of personnel. 

Their second question was: 


How can the civilian use of aircraft be promoted? 


It was answered that it could be promoted by a certain 
amount of encouragement on the part of the Government, 
and also by a stimulation of public interest in the various 
municipalities and locations. 

The argument for Government interest in the develop- 
ment of an aviation service was that— 

It creates a reservoir of highy skilled pilots and ground person- 
nel, Whatever is done to increase the use of aircraft, to spread 
familiarity with aircraft among the people, and in general to 
develop “ air-mindedness ", will make it easier rapidly to build up 


an expanded air power if an emergency arises. 
e * * kd » * * 


There has been no more inspiring chapter in American enter- 
prise and courage than the establishment and conduct of the 
United States air mail. 

Mr. President, was that statement made by an authorita- 
tive body? Was that declaration made by men of ulterior 
purposes? Was that judgment reached on a basis of collu- 
sion, on a basis of fraud? Who will charge these men with 
fraudulent intent when they make the statement that— 

There has been no more inspiring chapter in American enter- 
prise and courage than the establishment and conduct of the 
United States air mail. 

Then the board goes on to speak of certain things that 
should be done and certain burdens we ought to avoid: 


We recommend the progressive extension of the Air Mail Service, 
preferably by contract, and also that steps be taken to meet the 
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manifest need for airways and air-navigation facilities, including 
an adequate weather service maintained by public authority and 
planned with special reference to the needs of air commerce. 

That is the recommendation of this group of men—that 
the Air Mail Service be built up, preferably by contract. 
That is the basis on which Mr. Brown is assailed. 

Not only that, but there has been much talk about avoiding 
competitive bidding. Let us see what this report states as 
to avoiding competitive bidding: 

Existing statutes covering the procurement of supplies and re- 
quiring competitive bidding be modified where necessary to allow 
putting the recommendations previously made into effect. 

What should every contract look to establish? This group 
of men, free of political bias, with no ulterior purposes—no 
purpose except to build up an air industry—make this rec- 
ommendation, and the special agency by which it is to be 
done is the air mail: 

We therefore recommend— 


Says this board— 

(1) The adoption of a policy of continuity in orders and of a 
standard rate of replacement. 

(2) Production orders be given only to companies which main- 
tain design staffs of reasonable size and keep them active. 

Mr. President, that is a sound principle upon which to 
build an air service; and that is precisely why this board 
recommended that it be done by contract, instead of by 
competitive bidding, because bidding may be participated in 
by companies that do not maintain a design staff, that are 
not capable of producing planes that meet the requirements 
of the Commerce Department of the Government. I will 
read the recommendation again: 

Production orders be given only to companies which maintain 
design staffs of reasonable size— 

And have the ability to keep those staffs alive and abreast 
of the growing needs. When Mr. Brown said, “I will not 
accept a bid from any company that does not comply with 
that requirement”, those that could not comply find fault 
with him and say that he discriminated against them. 

The board also recommends that— 

(3) Proprietary rights in design be fully recognized. 


What do they mean by that? If there is a design that is 
not patented, or even one that is patented, the contract 
ought to preserve the rights of the designer, just as the copy- 
right and patent laws of the country are intended to secure 
those rights to the individual. 

I think that is wise. Also, that is one of the features in 
the subsequent contracts that were made. 

(7) Governmental research in aeronautic science be actively 
continued and the testing facilities of the various department 
agencies should be made readily available to the civil industry. 

This report is signed by Dwight W. Morrow, Judge Arthur 
C. Denison, William F. Durand, Hiram Bingham, J. S. Parker. 
Carl Vinson, James G. Harbord, Frank F. Fletcher, and 
Howard E. Coffin. 

They recommended that there be three Assistant Secre- 
taries appointed: 

(1) An Assistant Secretary of War, to have charge of 
Army aviation, 

(2) An Assistant Secretary of the Navy, to have charge 
of naval aviation. 

(3) An Assistant Secretary of Commerce, to have charge 
of commercial aviation. 

And those men, in pursuance of the authorization of Con- 
gress, proceeded to build an American aviation system. 

The first law of any consequence touching air mail was 
enacted back in 1920. Then it was provided that a plane 
might carry mail under certain conditions, especially if it 
did not cost more than if carried in the usual way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I know the Senator does 
not want to get his facts wrong, and he is inadvertently 
doing so. The first air-mail route authorized by the Gov- 
ernment was in 1918, and an appropriation of $100,000 was 
made for it for the purpose of carrying the mails between 
here and New York, and Army planes and Army flyers were 
to carry that mail. 
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Mr. FESS. Perhaps the Senator is right, so far as the 
Government’s carrying the mail is concerned. I am speak- 
ing, not of the Government's carrying the mail, but of com- 
mercial agencies’ carrying the mail. 

Following that, we made an appropriation of $1,250,000 
for the installation of an air route from New York to the 
Pacific coast. That amount of money was taken out of the 
appropriation for the mail service of the country. 

Then in 1925 Congress enacted a law which permitted a 
company to carry mail under a contract, provided it did not 
cost more than three fourths of the revenue. 

In 1926 another law was enacted, enlarging the air-mail 
authority. That law was in this language: 

The Postmaster General is authorized to contract with any 
individual, firm, or corporation for the transportation of air mail 
by aircraft between such points as he may designate, and to 
further contract for the transportation by aircraft of first-class 
mail other than air mail at fixed rates per pound, including 
equipment, under such rates, rules, and regulations as he may 
prescribe, not exceeding $3 per pound for air mail for the first 
1,000 miles and not to exceed 30 cents per pound additional for 
each additional 100 miles. 


Mr. President, that was the law of 1926. Then a further 
law was enacted May 17, 1928, and contained this provision: 

That the Postmaster General may by negotiation with an air- 
mail contractor who has satisfactorily operated under the au- 
thority of this act for a period of 2 years or more arrange, with 
the consent of the surety, * that the holder shall have 
the right of carriage of air mail over the route set out in the 
certificate so long as he complies with such rules, regulations, and 
orders as shall from time to time be issued by the Postmaster 
General for meeting the needs of the Postal Service and adjusting 
air-mail operations to the advances in the art of flying. 

Mr. President, some criticism of Congress for the enact- 
ment of that law may be justified. There may be some 
reason why that authority should not have been granted. 
It was granted, however. THe very thing about which there 
is complaint now is the law. It is charged that Mr. Brown 
ignored competitive bidding and made contracts, as if he had 
not any authority to do so, when the law is specific that the 
Postmaster General not only shall have authority to carry 
on negotiations but that he may make such rules and regu- 
lations as he sees fit to adjust the air-mail operations to the 
advance in the art of flying, in the interest of the aviation 
industry. That law is on the statute books untouched. Let 
me read it again: 

The Postmaster General may by negotiation with an air-mail 
contractor who has satisfactorily operated under the authority of 
this act for a period of 2 years or more. 

Of course, if a bid were submitted by one who had not 
had 2 years’ experience in flying, he would be disqualified 
to enter into a contract, and that might lead to complaint 
on the part of some disappointed individual who wanted a 
Government contract. 

The Postmaster General, in the name of such air-mail 
contractor, shall provide— 

That the holder shall have the right of carriage of air mail over 
the route set out in the certificate— 

Note this— 
so long as he complies with such rules, regulations, and orders 
as shall from time to time be issued by the Postmaster General 
for meeting the needs of the Postal Service and adjusting air-mail 
operations to the advances in the art of flying. 

Mr. President, that is the authority the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may exercise which it has been charged here is arbi- 
trary. As I have stated, whether the law should have been 
passed or not may be questioned; but there is no question 
as to the authority of the Postmaster General to act under it. 

The next law that was enacted was dated May 17, 1928, 
and that is the one about which we have been talking, the 
McNary-Watres Act. Please note this law of 1928, which 
provides—and I want Senators to realize the import of this 
language: 

Provided, That such certificate— 

Referring to the certificate issued by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to the contractor— 


Provided, That such certificate shall be for a period not exceed- 
ing 10 years. 
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That is, 10 years from the beginning of carrying the mail 
under the contract. Notice into what confusion we may fall. 
Under the law of 1928, a contract might extend 10 years. 
The contract is to be the result of negotiation. There are 
to be very few limitations. There is a provision that after 
the contractors serve 2 years, then their certificates may be 
extended for the remainder of the period, but not beyond 10 
years from the beginning of the contract. 

Let me repeat that statement, so that there may be no 
misunderstanding. The extension of a contract could not 
be made until the contractor had operated for 2 years under 
it. Then the maximum extension could not be more than 
8 years, because it could not go beyond 10 years from the 
beginning of the contract. 

The compensation was to be paid under the former law, 
for the subsequent law did not change the former law 
in that respect. What was that provision? The rate was 
not to be more than $3 a pound. 

What is the situation? All the contractors who entered 
into contracts under the law of 1928 have, in their own 
right, if they meet the requirements of the law, the privi- 
lege of demanding extensions of their contracts so that the 
contracts shall run 10 years from the beginning. 

There was such a hodge-podge, such a crazy-quilt method 
of figuring costs to the Government that it was universally 
disliked. For example, the cost of carrying the mail from 
Boston to New York was $3 a pound; from New York to Chi- 
cago, only 86 cents a pound, owing to the enormous amount 
of mail carried; from Chicago to the Pacific coast, $3 a 
pound; from the city of Cleveland to the city of Pittsburgh, 
only a short distance, $3 a pound; from New York to Miami, 
only 76 cents a pound. It was a crazy-quilt, a hodge-podge. 

The Postmaster General, very desirous of building up 
aviation, saw the lack of logic in the arrangement of what 
we call the air map. He found one route from coast to coast 
made up of four links, one link owned by one company, 
another link owned by a second company, another link 
owned by a third company, another link owned by a fourth 
company, most of them controlled by local interests. Cali- 
fornia would be interested in the far-western link, New York 
in the eastern link, Denver in the middle link, Salt Lake 
City, likewise, in the middle link. What happened? Mail 
going over that disjointed route, with four companies op- 
erating, would cost the Government $8.81 a pound. 

The Postmaster General said: 

I will let no contract for a transcontinental route that is not 
under one management. I will make no contract where the com- 
panies are different so that mail must be transferred at four or 
five different points on the way. I want such a contract that, 
when the mail is loaded at New York for San Francisco, it will 
go through without being changed to another plane, if that is 
possible, and if it is changed to another plane, it must be changed 
under the management of the same company. 

Where is the man outside of the insane asylum who would 
say that that was not good business and was not in the 
interest of the public welfare? Of course, those who did not 
want to merge would find fault with it, thinking they ought 
to have a separate contract, a contract broken up in the 
fashion just described. We can see why the Postmaster 
General would not do such a thing. 

Mr. President, let it be kept in mind that under the law 
there was provided a contract period of 10 years maximum, 
and also that the contractors could, after serving 2 years, 
have that maximum secured to them, with the poundage 
basis of cost fixed upon us, and with an illogical method of 
carrying the mail fixed upon us. There was a desire to 
remedy the condition, but how could it be done? 

Mr. Brown, soon after he took office, recognizing that 
under the law he would be called upon to make the exten- 
sions, because the contractors could demand them after 2 
years of service, tried, as any other wise man would have 
done, to ascertain whether he could find a different yardstick 
with which to adjust payment for carrying the air mail. He 
did not like the idea of the differentiation by reason of which 
the charge was $3 a pound at one place, 86 cents a pound at 
another place, 76 cents a pound at another. So what did 
he do? Did he sit down at his table and ignore information 
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that could be gotten from the people who knew the problem 
because they were in the business? He did not. He called 
all the operators to meet him in the Post Office Department. 
He laid the problem before them. He pointed out the crazy- 
quilt structure. He said to them, “ We are going to modify 
this thing. I will not continue to make contracts under this 
plan.” He asked all the contractors operating under the 
law then in effect to go into a conference and work out a 
plan, which would be an adjustable one, and after they had 
worked it out to bring it to him. 

All the contractors met with the Postmaster General. 
Let it be noted that this occurred in 1928. It was the first 
big problem the Postmaster General had before him. They 
studied for days and days as to how they could agree on a 
uniform rate. They reported that it was impossible for 
them to reach an agreement, because some of their routes 
were through mountainous sections, some of them were 
along coasts where there was much fog, almost continuously, 
and some of their routes were over a fiat country where the 
carriage was not difficult. 

Those who could carry mail more cheaply, and urged a 
cheaper rate, were opposed by those who could not carry it 
at a cheap rate because of the hazards of the routes their 
planes had to fly. The contractors returned to Mr. Brown 
and notified him that they could not reach an agreement 
as to a yardstick with which to measure costs. 

The Postmaster General then asked them to appoint a 
subcommittee. This was in 1928. They did so, and author- 
ized that subcommittee to make a study of a uniform yard- 
stick of cost so that the Government might know whether 
it could make better contracts. 

That subcommittee went to work. In 60 days the con- 
tractors were back with the Postmaster General to receive 
the subcommittee’s report. The subcommittee was unable 
to reach any specific recommendation, and the second meet- 
ing of 1928 had to be abandoned on the ground that they 
could not agree among themselves as to a basis of cost. 

Mr. President, the Postmaster General is now being in- 
dicted because he called together the only people who knew 
the cost of operation, in order to get information from them 
as to whether they could reduce rates or agree upon some 
common yardstick. They could not do so. 

Then the Postmaster General for the third time said: 

I want you to look into it further with the understanding that, 
if you do not reach some agreement among yourselves, I will have 
to take the matter over myself, and I will do it myself. 

The third time they came back unable to agree. 

Then the Postmaster General called into conference his 
interdepartmental committee to study the problem. That 
committee decided that they could not do what they wanted 
to do without a new law. They decided it would be neces- 
sary to have the law of 1928 modified, that there was 
authority needed which was not contained in the law. They 
went to work with a knowledge as to how they wanted to 
solve the problem, and they went to work to outline a law, 
and in due time laid that proposed law before the two 
branches of Congress. Mr. KELLY, of the House, who knows 
more about mail matters than any other man in either 
branch of the Congress, introduced the bill in the House. 
Mr. Watres was the chairman of the committee, and for 
that reason the bill bears his name. 

The distinguished Senator from Oregon on this side of 
the House introduced the bill in the Senate. What was that 
bill for? It was to enable the Postmaster General, after 
having been in consultation for months, to have the author- 
ity under which to build a great air-mail service, which he 
could not build under the law as it then was. 

What is that law? I will read it: 

The Postmaster General is authorized to award contracts for the 
transportation of air mail by aircraft between such points as he 
may designate to the lowest responsible bidder at fixed rates per 
mile for definite weight spaces, 1 cubic foot of space being com- 
puted as the equivalent of 9 pounds of air mail, such rates not to 
exceed $1.25 per mile. 

That is the change of the method of computing air-mail 
cost. Before that it was $3 a pound without reference to 
distance. Under the new law it is based upon space. It is 
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computed on the basis of a fixed, definite weight space, 
“1 cubic foot of space being computed as the equivalent of 
9 pounds of air mail”, and the maximum price cannot be 
above $1.25 per mile. That law mentions, it will be noted, 
competitive bidding: 

Provided, That where the air mail moving between the desig- 
nated points does not exceed 25 cubic feet, or 225 pounds, per 
trip, the Postmaster General may award to the lowest responsible 
bidder, who has owned and operated an air transportation service 
on a fixed daily schedule over a distance of not less than 250 
miles and for a period of not less than 6 months prior to the 
advertisement for bids, a contract. 

Mr. President, that provision is to permit an enlarge- 
ment. It says if it does not exceed 25 cubic feet or 225 
pounds per trip, then the Postmaster General can receive 
new bids, but the qualification of the bidder is that he 
must have a route not less than 250 miles on a daily schedule 
of not less than 6 months already in operation, with this 
provision as to rates: 

A contract at a rate not to exceed 40 cents per mile for a 
weight space of 25 cubic feet, or 225 pounds. 

And whenever the space is not filled up by the air mail, 
the Postmaster General is authorized to require them to 
accept any mail of the first class to fill it up. 

That is a provision of the first section of the famous 
Waires Act, which was the result of the consultations of the 
interdepartmental committee. 

The Postmaster General had in mind that in the case 
of transcontinental routes there should be competitive bid- 
ding. And let it not be forgotten that every one of the 
transcontinental routes was let after competitive bidding. 
So the contracts were made specifically in accordance with 
that section of the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BACHMAN in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure the Senator does not 
want to make that statement. 

Mr. FESS. I do not wish to make any misstatement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator is in error about 
one statement. In the case of one transcontinental line 
which, according to my recollection, ran originally from 
New York to Cleveland, or perhaps from Boston to Cleve- 
land, and then was continued through Louisville, Ky., and 
afterwards through Nashville and Memphis and Little Rock 
and Dallas and on through to Los Angeles, if I remember 
correctly, the only actual route that was established was the 
one from New York or Boston to Cleveland, and the 
remainder of the route was arranged by extensions. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator says “by exten- 
sions ”? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; in other words, the contractor who 
had the beginning of the route from Boston or New York 
to Cleveland just had the Postmaster General extend it from 
time to time. 

Mr. FESS. I might as well settle that question right 
here. 

Route no. 17, New York to Chicago, was awarded to the National 
Air Transport by competitive bidding April 2, 1927— 

That was under the old law— 
by way of Cleveland to Chicago and return. 


This route was granted a route certificate October 22, 1930. 

That was under the present law, which I had intended to 
read later on, but I will read it now so that there may be no 
confusion in the minds of those who are listening to me. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator to make an inquiry? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood the Senator was reading 
from what was known as the Kelly Act or the Watres Act. 
Is that the latest law on the subject? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; that is, the Watres law is the last act 
passed by Congress on the subject. 
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Mr. President, I think that there may be some confusion 
over the route certificate under which this company oper- 
ated. Let me read the provision of the law. 

That the Postmaster General may by negotiation with an air- 
mail contractor who has satisfactorily operated under the author- 
ity of this act for a period of 2 years or more, arrange, with the 
consent of the surety for the contractor and the continuation 
of the obligation of the surety during the existence or the life 
of the certificate provided for hereinafter, for the surrender of the 
contract and the substitution therefor of an air-mail route 
certificate, which shall be issued by the Postmaster General in the 
name of such air-mail contractor. 


That is the law. Under that law route no. 17, which had 
been contracted under competitive bidding in 1928, was 
granted a route certificate October 22, 1930, after the 
passage of the Watres Act. That route certificate would end 
April 5, 1936. This route company was taken over by the 
Boeing Air Transport Co., a division of the United Aircraft 
& Transport Corporation by purchase during the year 1931. 
So, route no. 17 was let by competitive bidding. 

Route no. 18, Chicago to San Francisco, was awarded to 
the Boeing Airplane Co. and Edward Hubbard by competi- 
tive bidding on January 29, 1927, by way of Iowa City, Des 
Moines, Omaha, North Platte, Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, 
Reno, Sacramento to San Francisco, and return. This 
route no. 18 was let by competitive bidding. 

Route no. 19, New York to Atlanta, was awarded to Pit- 
cairn Aviation Co. by competitive bidding March 18, 1927, 
via Philadelphia, Washington, Richmond, Greensboro, N.C., 
Atlanta, and return. The name of Pitcairn Aviation was 
changed to Eastern Air Transport Co. January 18, 1930, 
after the enactment of the Watres Act. 

Route no. 25, Atlanta to Miami, was awarded to the Pit- 
cairn Aviation Co. by competitive bidding by way of Jack- 
sonville, Miami, and return. The name of Pitcairn Aviation 
Co. was changed to Eastern Air Transport January 18, 1930. 
A route certificate was granted Eastern Air Transport No- 
vember 7, 1930, expiring April 5, 1936. 

That was in direct compliance with the law of 1928. 

All these routes, Mr. President, were authorized before 
Mr. Brown took charge of the office of Postmaster General. 

Route no. 33—this was under Mr. Brown—Atlanta to Los 
Angeles, was awarded to Robertson Aircraft Co. and South- 
west Air Fast Express by competitive bidding October 1, 
1930, which was after the Watres Act was passed, this act 
having been passed in April 1930. This route goes by way of 
Birmingham, Dallas, Fort Worth, El Paso, and touches points 
in New Mexico and Arizona. It is designated “American 
Airways ”, which became the subcontractor for the route on 
June 30, 1931. 

No, 34, New York to Los Angeles, Calif., was awarded to 
Western Air Express & Transcontinental Air Transport by 
competitive bidding October 1, 1930. This route goes by 
Philadephia, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Amarillo, Tulsa, Albuquerque, Los Angeles, and 
return. This route was granted a certificate February 1, 
1933, which expires April 5, 1936. 

These are the records, and they cannot be disputed ver- 
bally merely from memory. 

Now, let us see where the authority is to grant a contract 
without competitive bidding. 

Section 6 of the Watres Act provides: 

The Postmaster General may, if in his judgment the public 
interest will be promoted thereby, upon the surrender of any 
air-mail contract, issue in substitution therefor a route certificate 
for a period not exceeding 10 years from the date service started 
under such contract to any contractor or subcontractor who has 
satisfactorily operated an air-mail route for a period of not less 
than 2 years, which certificate shall provide that the holder 
thereof shall have the right, so long as he complies with all rules, 
regulations, and orders that may be issued by the Postmaster 
General for meeting the needs of the Postal Service and adjusting 
mail operations to the advances in the art of flying and pas- 
senger transportation, to carry air mail over the route set out in 
the certificate or any modification thereof at rates of compensa- 
tion to be fixed from time to time, at least annually, by the 

Postmaster General, and he shall publish in his annual report his 
reasons for the continuance or the modification of any rates. 

Mr. President, language cannot be made clearer than 
that. It is specific that the Postmaster General may issue 
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a route certificate to any contractor who is willing to sur- 
render his contract, and that route certificate may remain 
in effect for a period not exceeding 10 years. That provision 
of the law does not require competitive bidding; there is no 
element of competitive bidding about it. 

Mr. President, the question is being asked, Why should we 
not require in all cases competitive bidding? Of course, 
when the present administration undertakes to act, it will 
not require competitive bidding. It will see the hopelessness 
and the foolishness of any such requirement. 

I have been amazed at what has been said on the floor of 
the Senate, and in the committee conducting the investiga- 
tion, with reference to the question of competitive bidding, 
as if to avoid such bidding is a corrupt act. Why do we not 
require competitive bidding in the carrying of the mail by 
the railroads between New York and Chicago, the two great- 
est mail centers on the globe? We find the New York Cen- 
tral Line crossing almost the same territory as that covered 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, crossing almost the same territory 
as does the Pennsylvania Railroad; and, with only a slight 
modification, crossing the same territory as does the Nickel 
Plate route or what is now called the “Van Sweringen 
system ”, including the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Who ever thought of suggesting that the Government 
should ask for bids from transcontinental railroads for carry- 
ing the United States mails? The Government fixes the 
price, whether it be by the pound or by space, and that is the 
contract rate paid the various railroads to carry the mail. 
The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] and I served 
together in the House and were on the same side of the 
issue in one of the most terrific fights ever had in the House 
when we changed the method of dealing with the railroads 
in the carrying of the mail. We saw that the Government 
was losing too much money by paying for full space when 
only part of the space was used. The question of competi- 
tive bidding was not involved. It was a question of what the 
Government could pay and the service the railroads could 
furnish upon that basis. We fixed the basis by law, and that 
is the basis today. Yet when we talk about making contracts 
to carry the mail through the air, a hullabaloo is raised if it 
is not done by competitive bidding. It is perfectly asinine to 
suggest such a thing. 

On the other hand, in many instances the Government 
does not resort to competitive bidding. Away back in 1908 
there was a law enacted by Congress doing away with com- 
petitive bidding in the Ordnance Department, and we have 
never had competitive bidding there from that day to this. 
The Aircraft Board recommended that competitive bidding 
be abolished in the aircraft business. There are plenty of 
precedents. Competitive bidding is not employed in the 
Army, nor is it employed in the Navy, for reasons that must 
be obvious to everyone. 

Mr. President, when we want to make use of the skill of 
research men, when we want to make use of the rare knowl- 
edge of the expert inventor, we do not seek for it on the 
basis of competitive bids in competition with men who 
merely want to sell stock or to make money out of the busi- 
ness. The Government does not do business in that way. 
It does not do it that way in the air-mail business, as it 
should not have done it. 

The law provides that where there are transcontinental 
lines and it is desired to have the mail transported by one 
of the lines, competitive bids may be asked for if that seems 
to be wise, but the Government kept the matter open so that 
the system of competitive bidding did not necessarily fasten 
upon the carrying of the air mail. 

We have, first, the section providing for competitive bid- 
ding. Under that section air-mail routes have been estab- 
lished. Secondly, we have the provision for a surrender of 
a contract and obtaining a route certificate to take the 
place of the contract. That is not competitive bidding. 

I come now to section 7 of the Watres Act. This is the 
provision that my friend from Tennessee has been assailing. 
Let me read section 7: 

The Postmaster General, when in his judgment the public in- 


terest will be promoted thereby, may make any extension or con- 
solidation of routes which are now or may hereafter be established. 
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That language is as broad as language can be. There is 
no limit to it except when, in the judgment of the Post- 
master General, it is in the public interest. Whether it is 
in the public interest is not a matter of my judgment, it is 
not a matter of the judgment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee; but, as the law provides, it is a matter in the judg- 
ment of the Postmaster General. If he exercises the au- 
thority in a way that I may think is not in the interest of 
the public, he exercises it because the power is given to 
him in as plain language as can be written. 

Let me read the language again. I have heard in the 
committee and I have heard from the lips of the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] that the Post- 
master General granted extension. Suppose he did? The 
law authorizes him to do so, and that is what was needed 
to be done to build up the air-mail map. Let me read the 
provision again: 

The Postmaster General, when in his judgment the public in- 
terest will be promoted thereby, may make any extension or con- 
solidation of routes which are now or may hereafter be established. 

It is not confined to routes which now exist. It extends 
to any that may hereafter exist. There is no limitation on 
that authority. It is true that my good friend from Ten- 
nessee has been assailing it, but he was in favor of the 
extension provision when the bill was before us for con- 
sideration. Why he should now, although an advocate of 
it at that time, assail the Postmaster General for doing the 
very thing that he then wanted him to do, is a difficult 
thing for me to understand. 

Mr. President, after the Postmaster General had appeared 
before the committee that was considering the new bill, and 
had stated categorically what he wanted done, the bill was 
reported. 

The Postmaster General had considerable controversy 
with some members of the committee in reference to the 
competitive feature. Mr. KELLY said: 

Of course, General, the yardstick idea was never contemplated 
under the previous system. 

That refers to the complaint of the Postmaster General 
that one part of the bill fixed a rate of $3 a pound and 
another 86 cents, and so forth. 

The yardstick— 

Said Mr. Kelly— 
was a matter for each individual route, based on competitive 
bidding, and naturally it was determined by the bidders, just. the 


same as star routes, mail-messenger contracts, and other things 
of that kind. 


Note what Mr. Brown said to the committee in answer to 
Mr. KELLY’s suggestion: 

Postmaster General Brown. Well, competitive bidding in the 
air-mail business is of doubtful value and is more or less of a 
myth. In the case of most of the contracts there has been only 
one bidder, and in other cases I think if we were to throw the 
whole matter open today to competitive bidding, we would have 
very few competitive bids. That is to say, we would have very 
few people come in and bid who knew anything about the busi- 
ness. We would have promoters come in and bid against air-mail 
operators; we would have people come in who had stock to sell 
and who hoped to get their stock sold before their losses were so 
great in carrying on the business that they could not sell the 
stock. 


Before this committee the Postmaster General made it 
clear why the air-mail map could not be built up under 
bids limited to competitive bidders; that we would have to 
have, supplemental to competitive bidding, the power of 
negotiation and the power of extension. 

When this bill was reported to the House Mr. KELLY had 
this to say (p. 7373, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 21, 1930): 

Mr. Speaker— 


I digress to say that there is no man in either branch of 
Congress who is a more persistent, consistent opponent of 
anything like monopolistic movements than Mr. KELLY. I 
have known him ever since he entered the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he and I having entered that body together in 
1913. 
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Mr. Speaker, this measure as it now stands is an amendment 
of the present air-mail law and is a sound and logical step in the 
progress of air-mail and commercial aviation. 


It will do four things. First, it changes the system of payment 
to air-mail contractors from a poundage to a mileage basis, with 
proper consideration for the space and weight factors. * 

Second. It puts. alr mail and first-class mail on N Pas- 
mei cil lines, * 


ote note: 


Third. It permits the extension and consolidation of routes, so 
that some present illogical features of the air-mail map may be 
remedied, 

Mr. President, the things for which Mr. Brown is assailed 
here, and as to which he is charged with fraud, are the 
things that were not only in the law but were specified in 
the law by the Member of the House who, above all others, 
never would yield to anything looking toward monopolistic 
tendencies through omitting the competitive-bidding feature. 

The bill passed the House without opposition. It passed 
it under suspension of the rules. It was passed by the 
unanimous vote of that body, with all of the things in it 
the exercise of which has subjected a great public servant 
to the infamous charge that he was in collusive and fraudu- 
lent transactions. 

The bill was presented in this body on April 24, 1930, by 
the then Senator from Colorado, Mr. Phipps, chairman of 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. The rank- 
ing member of the Post Office Committee at that time was 
the Senator from Tennessee, Mr. McKettar, the colleague 
of the present Presiding Officer of this body [Mr. BACHMAN 
in the chair]. The bill came up by unanimous consent. 
The Senator from Tennessee could easily have prevented it; 
but what did he say? 

When the bill was presented by the then Senator from 
Colorado, Mr. Phipps, he asked unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. I read from page 7618 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 24, 1930: 

5 PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the 


Mr. McKerrar. Mr. President, I have no objection to its con- 
sideration; I want to have the bill passed. 


If the Senator had stopped there, I could have believed 
that probably his objection was not understood then; but 
he gave as the reason why he desired to have the bill 
passed the thing he is now assailing. Let me read what the 
Senator said: 

I merely wish to say that it was stated by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and his assistant in charge of the Air Mail Service that new 
lines are to be constructed, among others one from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Memphis and Little Rock and Dallas. I hope the bill 
may be passed. 

So said the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
when this bill was up, containing all the consolidation fea- 
tures and all the powers of extension. 

I mention this to indicate that the things of which com- 
plaint is now made on the ground that there was no au- 
thority were not only in the bill but they were endorsed by 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Now, I read from the statement of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. I stated the other day that the President was misled. 
I repeat that statement. There is no man in this body or 
elsewhere who can induce me to believe that if the Presi- 
dent had all the facts before him he would have permitted 
the deed to be done and the wrong to be committed. He was 
wrongly advised. 

While I cannot exculpate the Postmaster General, because 
he must be held responsible for what he has done, I do indict 
an ignorant counselor at law who evidently did not know 
what the law was. This is what that counselor put in the 
mouth of the Postmaster General: 

At the time of the passage of the Watres Act in 1930 there were 
many reasonably well-established air transport passenger lines de- 


sirous of obtaining air-maii contracts which received no consider- 
ation whatever. There were several short, disconnected air-mail 


lines which were operating under contracts executed during the 
latter part of 1925 and the early part of 1926. 
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That is true. Under the old law some of the contracts 
were ending under limitation of law. They were ending in 
1929. Here is the language: 

Five of these contracts— 


That were issued under the law of 1925 or 1926— 
were executed November 7, 1925, and would have expired by oper- 
ation of law November 7, 1929— 

Because the limit of the contract then was 4 years— 
except for an order issued on November 6, 1929, by Second Assistant 
Postmaster W. Irving Glover extending these contracts for a 
period of 6 months, so as to make them terminate May 7, 1930. 
I am satisfied that the extension of these contracts for said period 
of 6 months was illegal. 

Mr. President, that is the first statement of the Postmaster 
General. Now, let us look into the situation. Here is a 
law which is inadequate to enable the Postmaster General to 
build an air map. In order that a logical air map may be 
built, a new law is proposed, with the promise that it would 
be speedily passed in both Houses of Congress. But before 
that law could be enacted five contracts would end. As I 
have said, under the law of 1928 any contract which had 
run for 2 years could be extended for a period not to exceed 
10 years. So the contracts now expiring, if extended under 
the old law, would be extended for the period permitted by 
the law and would provide for carriage of the mail under 
the poundage system, from which the officials were trying 
to get away. 

With the assurance that a new law was in process of 
enactment and the system of fixing costs was being changed, 
and that provision was being written into the new law so 
that the Postmaster General would be required to revise 
the contracts upon examination, at least annually, would it 
have been ordinary common sense to have extended the con- 
tracts then expiring for any period under the old law? 
_ Certainly it would not have been. 

Not only that, but many of the contracts, most of them 
except five, would have extended beyond the period re- 
quired to enact a new law, and if we had had to wait for 
these contracts to expire, then we would have had a con- 
tinuation of the hodge-podge. 

There are two things in the law. 

One is that a contractor can surrender a contract for a 
route certificate, and then, upon the route certificate, a con- 
tract can be made. If it were possible to hold contracts in 
abeyance, and not renew them until the new law could be 
enacted, when the new law had been enacted ail the con- 
tracts could be made at one time at a uniform rate and under 
uniform conditions. 

Mr. President, that is the situation which faced the Post- 
master General. Why did he extend these contracts? Five 
of them expired under the old law. The Postmaster General 
made this statement: 

Five of these contracts were executed November 7, 1925, and 
would have expired by operation of law November 7, 1929, except 
for an order issued on November 6, 1929. 

Mr. President, the hearings upon the law about which I 
am speaking, which the Postmaster General was making an 
effort to have enacted so that he could build a logical air- 
mail map, were held in February 1930. During the Novem- 
ber before that five contracts had expired. What was he to 
do? Was he to let those men go out of business? If not, 
should he renew the contracts? If so, under what law? 
The only law was the old law, which there was a desire to 
get rid of. That was unfortunate. What could he do? 

Mr. President, I read from the United States Statutes this 
language: 

In all cases of regular contracts the contract may, in the discre- 
tion of the Postmaster General, be continued in force beyond its 
express term for a period not exceeding 6 months. 

That statute was passed in 1872. That is the law now and 
has been the law since 1872. 

I read from the rules and regulations of the Post Office 
Department and, mark you, there is provision in the law 
giving the power to the Postmaster General to make the 
rules and regulations necessary to put into force the require- 
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ments of the law. Section 18 (a), Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, provides: 


Except as otherwise provided by law, no contract for carrying 
the mail shall be made for a longer term than 4 years, 


That is still the law and was enacted years ago. 


2. In all cases of regular contracts the contract may, in the 
discretion of the Postmaster General, be continued in force beyond 
its express term for a period not exceeding 6 months, until a 
new contract with the same or other contractors shall be made 
by the Postmaster General. 


Mr. President, let me read the statement of this counselor 
upon whose advice the Postmaster General acted: 

Five of these contracts were executed November 7, 1925, and 
would have expired by operation of law November 7, 1929, except 
for an order issued on November 6, 1929. extending 
these contracts for a period of 6 months, so as to make them 
terminate May 7, 1930. 

That is precisely what the law authorized the Postmaster 
General to do, and he did it, because the new law changing 
the poundage basis of the old law for the mileage basis, and 
giving the power to the Postmaster General annually to re- 
duce the cost, was not yet in force, but the Postmaster Gen- 
eral had every assurance that it would be in force, so in 
November he issued the extension, under this authority, not 
to run beyond 6 months, so that it would end in 1930. The 
new law was passed in April 1930 giving the Postmaster 
General an opportunity, instead of renewing these five con- 
tracts for a period not exceeding 10 years, on the old basis, 
to extend them on the old basis for 6 months, and then 
afterward make the new contracts under the new law. Yet 
he is charged with fraud because he did that thing. 

This man says, “ That, in my judgment, is illegal.” If I 
were the President, I would kick that man out of office before 
24 hours had passed. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator be kind 
enough to inform me who this man is? I am interested 
in the Senator’s speech. To whom did the Senator allude 
when he said this man ”? 

Mr. FESS. Let me say to the Senator that I do not care 
to use names. 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg pardon. I thought the Senator was 
reading from a record. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. I will tell the Senator in confidence. 

Mr. LEWIS. I apologize. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. I do not care to use names. 

Let me refer now to another point upon which the Post- 
master General relied. The Postmaster General, when he 
was before the committee, was as frank in the statement 
of the facts as any one could have been. He stated that of 
course he could not carry the details of these laws in his 
mind. 

He stated almost like a parrot, because he repeated it 
over and over, that he took the testimony and the docu- 
ments and the council of his advisers or the advice of his 
counselors, whichever way he put it, and upon that he acted. 

Here is another of the Postmaster General’s statements: 

I am convinced that before any of the air-mail contracts were 
awarded those interested held meetings for the purpose of dividing 
territory and contracts among themselves. Indeed, certain air- 
transport operators who had not been invited to attend were 
refused admission when they attempted to gain entrance. These 
conferences were held during May and June of 1930. Some of 
the meetings were held in the Post Office Department and were 
attended by Postmaster General Brown and Second Assistant 
W. Irving Glover. Mr. William P. MacCracken, Jr., of the Trans- 
continental Air Transport (now a part of the North American 
Aviation Corporation), was named as chairman of these meetings 
and the minutes prepared by himself list the following as present: 


Then he gives the names of the companies. He says 
further: 

These meetings resulted in a division of all atr-mail contracts 
of the United States and the practical elimination of competitive 
bidding. A written report embodying the recommendations and 


an agreement for a division of territory was filed with Postmaster 
General Brown June 4, 1930. 


This he pronounces as collusion and fraud. 
Mr. President, the meeting that was held on May 19, 1930, 
was a meeting about which there is no dispute. The pur- 
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pose of the meeting was perfectly clear. I took time in the 
early part of my remarks to indicate how Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown had in 1928 called the operators together. He 
had three meetings with them. Their purpose was to find 
a common yardstick upon which they could change an 
erroneous method of mail pay by the Government to a 
more logical method. Those meetings were called in the 
open. They were in the interest of the public. There was 
nothing secret about them. They were justified from every 
standpoint. The meetings were held in order to find 
whether, under the present law, an air-mail map could be 
built. The conclusion was arrived at that it could not be 
done, and the decision was reached that new legislation 
would be required. 

So the new legislation was presented. It was unani- 
mously adopted in the two Houses. With the new legisla- 
tion, the very first thing that Mr. Brown did was to call 
the same operators into a meeting in order to put the law 
into effect, having respect for the rights and equities of the 
men who already had the contracts. Had he not done so 
he would not have been wise. Could the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in disregard of the rights of the contractors or in 
ignorance of the equities, go ahead and demand something 
without any information from those who could give him the 
information? 

Where is the man free of political prejudice who would 
find fault with the Postmaster General for talking with the 
operators before the law was passed? Where is the fair- 
minded man free of political prejudice who would find fault 
with the same Postmaster General calling the same con- 
tractors into a conference after the law was passed? Mr. 
President, it is a pitiful charge. 

Why did the Postmaster General call the operators in 
conference? There were 25 companies, some of them op- 
erating long routes, some of them short routes, some of them 
operating prosperous routes, some of them operating routes 
which never should have been built; some of them operating 
in thickly settled sections of the country and some of them 
in sparsely settled sections; most of them, with a few excep- 
tions, operating in the red.“ Some of them were operating 
with mail contracts and no passenger service. Some of them 
were operating with passenger service who wanted mail 
contracts. Some of them would inevitably be denied mail 
contracts. Before the Postmaster General could deny them 
contracts it would be necessary for him to hear what they 
had to say as to their rights and their equities as the pio- 
neers in the aviation field. 

Mr. President, every city in the country grew anxious to 
have an airport. The beautiful city of Springfield, Ohio, 9 
miles from my home, wanted an airport. It could not be 
directly on the line between Columbus and Chicago if the 
line were to go over Dayton. It could not be on the line 
between Columbus and Chicago unless the direction of that 
line were changed. Dayton had more recognition in the 
air business than any city of the world. Dayton is home of 
the Wrights. Four miles from where I live is the old hangar 
in which the first plane that ever flew was builded. It stands 
there as a relic in a museum. I hope the time will come 
when the pride of the Smithsonian Institution will be suffi- 
ciently brushed aside so this first plane that was flown down 
at Kitty Hawk by the Wright brothers in 1903, may be 
brought back from England and allowed to rest permanently 
in Washington. That, Mr. President, is the only common 
sense thing to do, and I hope it will be done. 

Dayton was a center of aviation. Not only did we have 
the first great field named in honor of Wilbur Wright, the 
name it still bears, but we have the McCook Field. Mc- 
Cook Field is the center for research in aviation in the 
United States. The McCook Field was located somewhere 
within the limits of the outskirts of Dayton, and the field 
was not large enough to do the work that ought to be done. 
Consequently the public-spirited people of Dayton, led by a 
great citizen, donated to the Government of the United 
States 5,000 acres of ground on the edge of the city, to which 
to remove McCook Field. There today is a magnificent 
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plant. All the area surrounding my section of the country 18 
air-minded because of the great doings in that center stim- 
ulated by the Wright brothers. 

Springfield is only a little distance away—24 miles away. 
It wanted an airport, and went to the expense of building 
one. It was on the line from Cleveland to Louisville. I did 
what I could to have it furnished air-mail service. It was 
not a paying center, and I had to undergo the very bitter 
criticism of the public-spirited people of Springfield because 
I could not induce the Postmaster General to continue that 
as one of the airports. I did not turn about and charge 
the Postmaster General with fraud or favoritism because he 
saw fit not to continue the extensions, which action was 
based largely on the fact that the field did not quite fit the 
dimensions under the Commerce Department’s regulations. 

All over the United States airports were built. Airports 
sprang up virtually overnight. The whole country became 
air-minded. Cities would get behind a group of aviators, and 
would have juvenile flyers, and student flyers, and amateur 
flyers, and it was a problem to know how under these con- 
ditions to build a logical air map to serve the country, not 
only in the matter of mail but in passenger service as well. 
So under the law the Postmaster General said, “I want 
every air-mail contractor to equip his planes for passenger 
service. I have two reasons for that. One is I want aviation 
to be a success as an industry, and it never will be so if it 
shall be limited to carrying the mail.” Contractors did not 
want to do it, because carrying passengers is hazardous; it 
is dangerous; it requires additional equipment. Those lines 
which were carrying passengers as a venture and did not 
have any air-mail contracts insisted that they had a right to 
carry mail, since they were then carrying passengers. The 
Postmaster General, with the problem of building an aviation 
industry, had in the background, first, the question, “ How 
can I induce the air-mail contractors to install suitable 
planes for passenger service, and, second, how can I require 
passenger routes if they carry mail to carry it upon our 
terms?” With that object in view, the Postmaster General 
was willing to recommend that the Government should, in a 
sense, give some aid to routes that would carry passengers. 

Some persons do not like that; they talk about that being 
a subsidy. My dear, good friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKe tar], I think, is going to throw a fit when he reads 
what it is reported the present Secretary of Commerce is 
going to recommend should be done in reference to Ameri- 
can ships. He is, I understand, going to recommend a direct 
subsidy. I have no doubt he is correct in his conclusion, 
but it is the subsidy item that becomes so vicious in the 
mind of the Senator from Tennessee. 

It is true that in the beginning of an industry of this 
kind it is necessary to accord some favor, and the Govern- 
ment has done that by paying rather a high cost for the 
carriage of the air mail; but the law under which the Post 
Office Department is operating requires the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to revise, examine, and review the rates once a year. 
During one year Postmaster General Brown reviewed them 
twice, with the result that the cost of the air mail has been 
reduced from $1.09 to 42 cents a mile. The Postmaster 
General, from the beginning, held that there was no possi- 
bility of building an air service to be self-supporting except 
in the way he inaugurated it. Consequently he proceeded to 
build the air map. 

Mr. President, not every route connecting two cities would 
justify the expenditure of Government funds for carrying 
air mail; the volume of mail would not be sufficient. Under 
the stimulus of the aviation spirit many lines were installed 
that could not continue to exist and had to be discontinued. 
All of them wanted mail contracts to help them. The Post- 
master General could not give such contracts to them all. 

With the problem before him, he proceeded to work it out. 
I have asked for an air map on which would be shown the 
various routes—a line, for instance, from San Francisco to 
New York, portrayed in such a way as to indicate the base 
line and the extensions made from time to time, so that 
Senators, in glancing at the map, might see what the route 
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is, what its original base was, what company owns it, when 
the extensions were made, when the contract was entered 
into, and the cost of carrying the mail on the route. Unfor- 
tunately the map has not yet reached me. 

It is charged that in connection with the extensions that 
the Postmaster General would favor one company as against 
another company. I will discuss that charge, but before 
doing so, I feel I must refer to the meeting which has been 
denominated collusion. There are many companies, 25 at 
least, competent and qualified under the law. The law speci- 
fies what the qualifications shall be. A company must 
have pursued a schedule daily for a certain length of time; 
the route must be no shorter than a certain number of 
miles, and so forth. Any company which owned a route and 
which could qualify under the law was admitted to that 
meeting; in fact, was invited to attend. However, there were 
organizations which had not even incorporated, but which 
were ambitious to gather money, buy up a route, and then 
get a mail contract. The representative of such an organi- 
zation came to me and wanted me to intercede with the 
Postmaster General for them. They did not even have a 
company incorporated, let alone any financial responsibility. 
Of course the representative of that kind of an organization 
would not be admitted to the meeting which was held, be- 
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of the contracts the rankest kind of discrimination has been 
resorted to against the people of my section of the country 
who have done as much in modern ways for airplane de- 
velopment as anybody in the business. If this matter termi- 
nates now in an effort to leave out those interests, we intend 
to have a great deal more to bring before the Senate in 
relation to the subject. 

I hope, however, that whatever legislation we may enact 
will not leave unlimited authority in the hands of the 
Postmaster General. I do not know what the previous 
Postmaster General did, but I would hate to trust the one 
we have in there now if this matter is ever left to him. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I want the Senator from Lou- 
isiana to understand that what I meant to say is that the 
Postmaster General called the conference in order that he 
could hear the claims of the pioneers who wanted their 
rights and equities preserved. One of the purposes of call- 
ing the meeting was that it was obvious that not every one 
who wanted an airplane contract could get it. There might 
be competing lines wanting the same thing. One of them 
would in all probability get it as against the others. The 
Postmaster General wanted to hear the claims with refer- 
ence to the pioneer rights. 

I wish to invite the attention of the Senator from Loui- 


cause those whom he represented were not qualified under | siana to the provision that Mr. Brown wanted incorporated 


the law. So, because Mr. Brown limited the invitations to 
the companies that could qualify under the law it is charged 
that there was a closed meeting, an illegal meeting. Such 
an allegation is perfectly ridiculous. 

At that meeting Mr. Brown talked with the representa- 
tives of these companies, laid the law before them, and 
told them what was required. What troubled him, when he 
came to entering into the mail contracts with the different 
companies, was to decide which of those who were qualified 
would have to be denied a contract and which would be 
given a contract. 

Some of them were pioneers. They demanded their rights 
as pioneers. They had builded routes; they had undergone 
the expense; they had taken all the risk, and they con- 
tended that as pioneers they had equities and they wanted 
to be considered in the letting of the contracts. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator speaks without com- 
plete knowledge on that subject, because down in my sec- 
tion of the country a pioneer concern, the Weddell-Williams 
Co., had developed one of the fastest planes in the United 
States, and yet they were most grossly discriminated against 
in the awarding of the contracts. The correspondence 
shows that they were expecting some kind of litigation to be 
filed in connection with which they did not feel they had a 
standing in court. 

I am not undertaking to defend anything that happened 
on either side in this matter, and yet I could not let the 
Senator’s statement pass without calling attention to the 
fact that not only under the past administration but also 
under the present one, so far as that is concerned, there was 
the rankest kind of discrimination against the leading pio- 
neer in this field of late years—the Weddell-Williams Co. 
Neither one of these administrations considered them at all, 
but practically left the concern that has done more than 
any others down there to whatever they might chance to 
get rather than to have the help of the Government. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Louisiana misunderstood what I said. I did not say that 
persons who had pioneer rights got them. I was discussing 
the fact that Mr. Brown called them into conference to 
hear them discuss their rights as pioneers; I did not say 
anything at all to the effect that those who had a pioneer 
right got it, because I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. LONG. I think the Senator is right and that the 
pioneer should have been considered. That is why I am 
now placing our claims of record here. I say our claims” 
because these gentlemen are in our State. In the awarding 


in the law. By the very provision which he asked to have 
written in the law, he indicated his desire to have pioneer 
rights respected. That was in the original bill, but the 
House struck it out. 

Mr. LONG. I have not read the new bill that is now 
pending. Is it proposed to leave this matter as it was under 
Postmaster General Brown? Are we to remain under this 
system that we claim resulted in irregularities and leave the 
settlement of these questions to this gentleman who got the 
$20 hat and free grub? 

Mr. FESS. I think we must have confidence in the good 
sense of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. LONG. In the good sense of which one—the one we 
have there now or the last one? 

Mr. FESS. Any of them. 

Mr. LONG. I think the one who was there before is no 
worse than the one who is there now, but any man who will 
accept a free trip and a free hat and free gasoline and a 
free ride from an outfit that is not even on an air-mail route 
ought not to be permitted to have anything to do with this 
matter. We ought to get Jesse James back here and have 
him write a code for the burglars of the country if we are 
going tod have that kind of business done. If that is what 
the Senator is seeking, after all this talk, he is evidently 
going to leave us to the tender mercies of a man who could 
be taken out for $20, and evidently the Senator is not trying 
to give us much relief. I had hoped that the Senator would 
come to the point of submitting some logical means and 
methods for correcting the situation. We know what we are 
in for with the man who is there now. 

Mr. FESS. I can only repeat what I said. We must lodge 
the necessary authority somewhere to build from the ground 
up, as was the case in this particular industry. It is a more 
or less arbitrary power, but the Postmaster General is better 
equipped to exercise it than we are, because with 96 men in 
the Senate and 435 men in the House there is no possibility 
of unity of decision. We have to lodge the power some- 
where. 

Mr. LONG. Let me ask one more question: If that is true, 
then about the best thing I could tell my people to do would 
be to send Mr. Farley a new hat and an airplane for a free 
trip so they might be on an equal basis with the crowd that 
has been riding him around down there. I merely wanted 
to get the Senator’s viewpoint, which apparently is that I 
should advise the people of Louisiana, who have done so 
much for aeronautics, that, in order for them to be on an 
equal basis, they had better send the Postmaster General a 
hat and give him some free grub and a free trip. In order 
that they may start out on an even basis, that would seem 
to be all that is left to us. I just want to find out where 
we stand, because if we are not now on an equal basis in 
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this business, then we want to know it and we will try to 
meet the conditions. We will give him a hat. I will give 
it to him this evening if the Senator knows his size—I mean 
the size of his head for a hat and not the size inside of his 
head, because that is a dimension which I would not ask 
even the Senator from Ohio to give. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in the Watres bill, as it was 
submitted by the Postmaster General, this language was 
included: 

In awarding air-mail contracts the Postmaster General will give 
proper consideration to the equities of air-mail and other air- 
craft operators with respect to the routes which they have been 
operating and the territories which they have been serving. 

It was the purpose of the Postmaster General to respect 
those rights, and he could not know what those rights were 
unless he had the people before him to get their position 
as they knew it. That is why the meeting was called. Yet 
it is said that that was collusion and that fraud was in- 
volved. ‘There was no collusion. 

In the first place the superintendent of mails was the 
secretary of the meeting. He kept the minutes and submitted 
a memorandum. That memorandum sets out the matters 
that were discussed. There is nothing in it that even men- 
tions discretion or raises the question of discretion. The 
Postmaster General was dealing with a group of people whose 
claims were varied, different ones holding different rights 
that were in confusion, and the Postmaster General, having 
to come to a decision that would be for or against those men, 
wanted them not one at a time but wanted them all there 
together so the various rights could be discussed in the 
presence of one another. 

When they got together on May 19 they considered the 
problem and came to the conclusion that they could not 
agree upon what were the individual rights of the several 
contestants. Therefore, they appointed a subcommittee. 
The subcommittee was to report to another meeting of the 
contractors to be called in the future. That meeting was 
held on June 4, only 2 weeks after the first meeting. The 
subcommittee submitted its report. There were five plans 
suggested. It was thought perhaps one of those plans could 
be adopted. The report was submitted to the Postmaster 
General. The Postmaster General made the remark, “ You 
have taken all the meat and left only the bones”, and 
added, “ Your report is inadequate; it is inequitable”, and 
he refused it and stated that he would be compelled to pro- 
ceed without their advice. 

How could there be collusion when what they agreed upon 
was rejected and the Postmaster General did not accept it? 
Instead of their being in agreement, there was hostility, as 
every fair-minded man will see if he will study the testimony 
which was given by the witnesses who were called here, ad- 
verse witnesses speaking against those who were qualified to 
make the contracts, charging on the one hand that there was 
collusion and yet admitting that the plan submitted was re- 
jected by Mr. Brown. 

Mr. President, another complaint upon which the mail 
contracts were canceled is that the right of extension was 
abused. It is said that that was abused by taking a short 
line and adding to it a long line. Often I heard in the com- 
mittee’s testimony that it was a case of the tail wagging the 
dog; that the short line became the base, and the long line, 
which ought to have been considered the base, was made 
the tail. 

Let us see how that worked. 

Here is a line from New York to Chicago, a thousand miles 
in length, an ideal route for mail, An air-mail route is not 
of any value if the mail leaving one city at the close of the 
business day cannot be read in the other city in the morning 
before business hours. That mail can be carried by train 
just as well as by air. There is no advantage in an air- 
mail route in such a case. But the fastest rail line that 
goes from New York to Chicago will not be able to do that. 
When a man in Chicago wishes to do business in New York, 
or vice versa, it means a trip of two nights and a day if he 
travels by rail. Traveling by air, however, he can take his 
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breakfast at home in Chicago, fly to New York, take his 
lunch there, have 2 or 3 hours for transacting business, and 
return and eat his dinner in Chicago. 

That is an ideal route. That is a prosperous route— 
prosperous in mail because New York and Chicago are the 
two largest cities of America. It goes through an area that 
has 50 percent of the entire population of the United States. 
It is a great route in expressage. It would be a great route 
in passengers. A route established between those two cities 
would be prosperous, and would have abundant capital back 
of it. There would be no danger of that route failing. 

Here is another route from Chicago to Salt Lake City. 
That is double the length of the other, if not still longer. 
That route is not prosperous. It is in the red. It car- 
ries few passengers, not much mail, little expressage. That 
route ought to be a part of the transcontinental route. 
Would any sane man say that the base of that route is the 
one that is longer, and the extension should be the shorter 
route; or would the base be the prosperous route, and the 
extension the less prosperous one, although it is double the 
length of the other? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I take it that what the Senator is saying 
is that some of these routes carry so many passengers that 
they are self-sustaining from the revenue derived from 
carrying those passengers. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr, TYDINGS. I wonder, therefore, if it would be neces- 
sary to have an air-mail subsidy on those particular routes. 

Mr. FESS. It certainly would not be necessary later on. 
A route of that kind certainly would get to the point where 
it would be self-supporting. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Has the Senator any figures showing 
how many of the air lines would be abandoned if the Goy- 
ernment were permanently to withdraw any air-mail sub- 
sidy? 

Mr. FESS. No; but I understand there are quite a num- 
ber. I have not the figures. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me point out to the Senator that, as 
I understand, there are six States in the Union where now 
there is no air-mail service at all; and, so far as I am able 
to observe, they seem to be a part of the Union, and are no 
worse off than the States that have the air-mail lines. 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am just wondering, therefore, whether 
the airplane companies, like any other business, should not 
run on their own. Why should the Government support 
them in whole or in part? 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will recall, the Aircraft Board 
recommended that for a time the Government should give 
assistance until such time as the industry becomes suffi- 
ciently self-supporting to enable the Government to with- 
draw entirely; and it would appear that we are coming to 
that time. The mail cost in 1929 was $1.09 a mile. It is 
down to 42 cents a mile now. l 

Mr. TYDINGS. What the Senator is really saying in 
effect, however, is this: He has already said that in all prob- 
ability some of these mail lines now carry sufficient pas- 
sengers to make them self-supporting. 

Mr. FESS. I should think that is true. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why should any air-mail subsidy at all 
be paid there? 

Mr. FESS. I do not think there should be. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator also knows that there is a 
great desire in the country—because this is a gregarious 
thing—on the part of every State in the Union to have an 
air-mail line. The Senator knows that the Appropriations 
Committee—of which I happen to be a member, and I believe 
the Senator at one time was a member—is continually being 
asked to appropriate more money to the Post Office Depart- 
ment so that such and such a line can be further extended; 
and the Senator knows that in the case of some of those 
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lines it is very doubtful whether they will ever carry sufficient 
passengers and mail to bring them up to the point where 
they will be self-supporting without Government subsidy. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not taking issue with the Senator. 
What I am trying to bring out is this 

Mr. FESS. Let me make an observation for the Senator 
upon that point. Our present law looks to an ultimate con- 
dition where we can get clear out from under the subsidy, 
under the natural process of business. The law under which 
we are operating requires the Postmaster General to make a 
review every year, and in one case Mr. Brown made it twice 
in 1 year, with a view to reducing and ultimately entirely 
wiping out the subsidy. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The point I wish to make is that now, at 
least from the primary aspect of the thing, there are certain 
lines in the United States carrying passengers which do not 
need any subsidy to continue their operations between large 
cities. 

Mr. FESS. I do not know, but I think that is true. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If that is true, why should we relet a 
Government mail contract to a company that does not need 
it in order to operate and make a fair profit for its stock- 
holders? 

Mr. FESS. It is not necessary to do it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And the Senator would not advocate it, 
would he? 

Mr. FESS. No. The Senator would advocate, though, 
when a mail contract is made, that we proceed under the 
law which permits us ultimately to reach the point where 
the subsidy can be withdrawn. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the Senator even now would not 
advocate letting a mail contract anew to a company which 
does not need an air-mail contract in order to operate and 
make a fair profit for its stockholders? 

Mr. FESS. Not on the basis of a subsidy. I should be 
perfectly willing to let the contract on the ordinary basis of 
compensation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am talking about compensation along 
the line of a subsidy. So, assuming that there are such com- 
panies, the Senator now takes the position—and I take it, 
too—that we should not relet contracts on a subsidy basis 
to companies which do not need it. 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the Senator. 
my view. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Now, may I ask the Senator about an- 
other phase of the matter? There are some lines in the 
United States which have carried very few passengers, and 
where the passenger traffic has picked up very little. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does not the Senator believe, in these 
emergent times, that it would be better not to relet contracts 
on those lines if the volume of the service, as demonstrated 
by actual performance, does not seem to justify the belief 
that the lines will eventually be self-supporting? 

Mr. FESS. Unless the mail service is of such importance 
that we should do it in the interest of the public, as we carry 
the rural mail, I should say no; not from the standpoint, 
at least, of passengers. Up in Alaska, for instance, we might 
need the Air Mail Service. 

If the service is sufficiently important from the public 
standpoint, I should not say, merely because it costs more 
than we get from it, that we should deny the people the 
service. To my mind, it should stand on exactly the same 
basis as rural mail. The rural delivery does not pay for 
itself, and yet we do not want to deny the rural people the 
mail service. There is something in that argument. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator would not go so far as to 
believe that because one section of the country has an air- 
mail service, every other section of the country is entitled 
to an air-mail service? 

Mr. FESS. No, Mr. President. Let me make just a com- 
ment on that suggestion. 

The House committee of last year appointed a special, 
committee to make an investigation along the lines of air 
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mail. It reported that the air mail can be viewed in four 
different ways. 

One is the military or national-defense aspect. 

Another is the commercial aspect. 

There are two others; namely, political and social. The 
House committee divided the political aspect into two subdi- 
visions. One is where a Senator insists that his section 
should be served, and frequently induces the Postmaster 
General to give service. The other is the one referred to by 
the Senator, that here is a section of the country sparsely 
settled, but it is a State, and the people of the State say, 
We have just as much right to have this air-mail service 
as some other State that is more populous than ours.” We 
sometimes yield to that argument, and that is a political 
consideration. There are those two phases of the matter. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is the subject to which I was ad- 
dressing myself. I may say to the Senator that I am sure he 
will agree that under congressional pressure, and the pres- 
sure from the air lines themselves, we have extended the 
air service to territories where there is no sound business 
basis for the extension of the service. 

Mr. FESS. I believe that is obvious. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Therefore, in reletting contracts, is it the 
Senator’s opinion that only the routes that reasonably justify 
themselves ought to be reestablished? 

Mr. FESS. If we assume that there are no contracts now, 
and there is no air mail, and therefore it is all a new matter, 
then if there is not any justification for the establishment 
of air-mail service either in its returns or in the other phase 
the Senator and I talked about—the service of people who 
really ought to have the service, although it does not pay for 
itself—I think we must take those facts into consideration. 

Mr. TYDINGS. According to that argument, we would 
have to have at least one mail line in every State of the 
Union, and the State of West Virginia, which is one of the 
largest industrial States, according to the air-mail map, now 
has no air-mail line whatsoever. If we are to take the view 
that the service of the country demands air mail, then Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire and Maine, which now have no 
air-mail service, would be entitled to such service. 

Mr. FESS. There is an argument in that behalf; but the 
service is not economical. 

Mr, TYDINGS. If we are not going to give those States 
air-mail service, if they are to be denied because of one 
reason or another, why should we not revamp the contracts 
which are already in existence, when they shall have ex- 
pired, and not reinstate them if there is not real need back 
of those contracts? Certainly we cannot deny the mails 
to Vermont, Rhode Island, Maine, West Virginia, and other 
States, but give such service to States away out West, in 
some States where there are even less people to be served 
than there are in the States I have mentioned. We have 
gone ahead without any regard to that consideration, and 
have extended these air-mail routes in certain cases where 
they cannot be justified on any basis at all. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. President, I do not believe I differ at 
all from the viewpoint which has been expressed by the 
Senator from Maryland. All that he has said could be 
brought about under the present law. The present admin- 
istration addressed a letter to the Comptroller General on 
the question of the cancelation of contracts under the 
present law, and the Comptroller General claims that under 
the power of reducing the returns on the basis of service 
the Department could reach the point of complete cancela- 
tion without a violation of the law. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral gave that opinion, and I think it is a sound opinion. 
That point could be reached. The law was intended to 
reach it when it was originally enacted. 

I agree with the Senator that under the impulse of the 
moment, when we were under the spell of a sort of air- 
mindedness, when everybody was thinking of aviation, many 
lines were established which should never have been estab- 
lished. They had not any right to exist, really, and cannot 
well exist. Naturally the proprietors of those lines want 
Government assistance in order to help them live; and if 
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sufficient pressure is brought to bear from legislative quar- 
ters, very likely the experiments will be tried. If they fail 
absolutely, there is authority to discontinue the contracts. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland diverted me 
from the line of thought upon which I was about to enter 
at the time of the interruption. I was trying to indicate 
the logical sequence of the steps the Postmaster General 
had taken in his effort to build up a very remarkable in- 
dustry through the aid of the air mail. I was especially 
concerned about the charge as to the meeting on the 19th 
of May 1930. That was a meeting similar to the 3 meet- 
ings held before the law was passed, and was just as 
legal in every respect as any of the 3 preceding. Not 
only that, but when the appropriation had been cut so that 
activities which had required something like $19,000,000 
must be carried on with about $14,000,000, the present Post- 
master General called in the same people who had been 
called in by the Postmaster General preceding him, for the 
purpose of ascertaining how they could reduce their costs 
so that $14,000,000 could be spread out to do the work which 
theretofore nineteen million had done. He could have cut 
out this line or that line, but he would not want to do that 
without consulting those interested. Or he could have taken 
this city or that city off the air-mail route, but he would 
not want to do that without consulting those who had a 
Tight to be consulted. The most natural thing was for him 
to call in the operators in order to have them work out the 
problem that was before him. 

Mr, President, that is exactly what Mr. Brown did. He 
did it four times; and while Mr. Brown is charged with collu- 
sion on the ground that he made the contracts, the present 
Postmaster General justifies his act on the ground that he 
was reducing the costs to the Government. To me that 
seems to be the most unfair statement of which anybody 
could be guilty. I am not for a moment suggesting that the 
meeting held in the Post Office Department last August 
under Postmaster General Farley had the slightest tint of 
fraud or illegality. It was called for a perfectly legitimate 
purpose. It was to deal with a problem the Postmaster 
General had to meet, and he did not want to do it without 
consulting the other parties to the contract. It was just as 
legitimate when Postmaster General Brown called in 25 
people who had been in 3 meetings in 1929, before the 
new law was passed, to work out a common yardstick; and 
when they finally found it impossible, the Government, under 
the leadership of the Postmaster General, worked it out, 
after giving them a hearing. Then when he submitted his 
plan to Congress, Congress passed on it with remarkable 
unanimity. It passed the law in April; and in May the 
Postmaster General re-called these people into a conference 
té work out their own rights in the light of equities, so as to 
find what should be done with respect to the contracts with- 
out denying rights to the men who claimed under them. 

That was collusion, and what the Postmaster General did 
was fraud, according to his critics, in the face of the fact 
that the companies submitted him a plan which he rejected 
on the ground that it was not an equitable plan, 

Mr. President, I have stated over and over, again and 
again, that there was not a scintilla of fraud in those two 
meetings, as there had not been in the preceding meetings 
prior to 1929. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is not that precisely the formula 
that is followed by the N.R.A. in writing a code? 

Mr. FESS. Precisely. There is another phase of this 
problem to which I wish to refer. Last year an investiga- 
tion of the whole Air Mail Service was ordered by the House 
of Representatives, when the Speaker of the House was our 
much-beloved and distinguished Vice President, now the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate. The committee of investi- 
gation was authorized by House Resolution No. 226, which 
was adopted on June 21, 1932. 

The committee made a thorough investigation, assembly- 
ing data upon which it could make its recommendations for 
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changes such as evidently were in the mind of the Senator 
from Maryland when he was speaking during his interrup- 
tion of my remarks. 

At the hearings on December 12 or 13, 1932, the special 
investigator of the committee, Prof. John B. Crane, of 
Harvard University, who made a survey of the industry, and 
had flown over all the lines during the summer, submitted 
his report to the committee. Please note that this was a 
committee appointed by the Democratic House of Represen- 
tatives to make a thorough investigation of the whole air- 
mail situation with a view of collecting data upon which 
any new legislation, if any were necessary, could be based. 
Their special investigator was a distinguished Harvard 
professor. 

The scope of that investigation was very wide, repre- 
senting about seven fields, which are set out in the report. 
In the report adopted by the committee there are a few 
observations which are pertinent to what we have been 
saying here, 

On page 16 the report of that investigation says: 

It is believed that there are certain pioneer operators who have 
never had an air-mail contract who would be glad to take ad- 
vantage of a flat pound-mile payment and thus to supplement 
their present revenues as well as to provide a real postal facility. 
For instance, there has never been awarded an air-mail contract 
in Hawaii. The Inter-Island Waterways Co. has been rendering 
an efficient mger and express service for several years. It 
operates out of Honolulu and has a 6-day-a-week service eastward 
and also a service to the westward. 

Dr. Crane states that in general the air-mail map should 
not be extended; in fact, he thinks it may be subject to the 
criticism that it is already overdeveloped; but he recom- 
mends that there at least should be this extension; and then 
he also recommends an extension from Mandan, N.Dak., 
into Montana, a line that Postmaster General Brown recom- 
mended should be extended just before he left the office. 

The report further says: 

It should be provided that those holders of route certificates 
under the present law, who desire to do so, may exchange such 
route certificates for an indefinite certificate entitling them to 
ee air mail over their present routes at the basic pound-mile 
rate. 

There has been much criticism of route certificates, and 
yet here is the recommendation of the House Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads that the route certificates 
should be exchanged for indefinite certificates entitling the 
holders thereof to carry air mail. That is rather a far- 
reaching recommendation of the committee. 

There are certain extensions which have been made which 
are economically unjustifiable as a postal operation. 

I am of the opinion that that statement is in all probabil- 
ity correct, and of course that condition should be remedied. 

Questions relating to extensions of routes before and after 


the Watres Act and the policy to be adopted as to future exten- 
sions received our consideration. 


That is the very subject that has been the basis of so much 
complaint—the extensions by the Postmaster General. 

In the interest of efficiency and economical operation it is be- 
lieved there should be embodied in the Air Mail Act a stipulation 
as to the minimum poundage required to keep extensions or feeder 
lines in existence. Under such a provision all extensions and 
feeders then in operation falling below the minimum would be 
canceled. 

I understand from the Comptroller General's letter that 
he can cancel any contract which, under the requirement 
of the Postmaster General to review once a year, falls below 
what in his judgment is a profitable enterprise. That is 
the opinion of the Comptroller General. 

I desire to have everyone within hearing distance of my 
voice recognize the fact that this committee reported a 
bill carrying out its views as to what ought to be done in 
regard to the air mail. I ask those who have been criticiz- 
ing Postmaster General Brown to listen to the authority 
given the Postmaster General. I read: 

SEC. 4. The Postmaster General is authorized to place air mail on 
any aircraft operating on a fixed daily schedule, and under au- 


thority of the Department of Commerce, at the fixed rate of 2 
mills per pound-mile. 
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Nothing is said there about competitive bidding. Much 
of the complaint against Mr. Brown is based on the alleged 
absence of competitive bidding. We now have the new 
bill which was recommended by the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, under the Democratic control of the 
House in the last session, and which was framed as the 
result of the investigations of that committee. 

I read further: 

The Postmaster General, when in his judgment the public in- 
terest will be promoted thereby, may make any extensions or 
consolidations of routes which are now or may hereafter be 
established, and may authorize the carrying of mall, and issue 
a route warrant therefor, on any new routes not carrying United 
States air mail on January 1, 1933, whenever such new-route 
service does not duplicate service already in existence and per- 
formed by a regular operator under a route warrant as provided 
by this act, and has a letter of authority from the Department 
of Commerce for the carrying of passengers over sald route. 

Mr. President, that is a broader authority given to the 
Postmaster General than is given under the present law. 
Should the bill become law, Mr. Farley would be given 
greater authority, more arbitrary authority than Mr. Brown 
had under the Watres Act, because it fixes a definite date 
with respect to any new routes not carrying United States 
air mail on January 1, 1933. 

Mr. President, we hear much about subsidies. We hear 
that there ought not to be any recognition of subsidies. 
Let me read section 10 of the proposed law, which is to be 
the improvement on the present act, decided upon after 
an investigation by the committee of the Democratic House 
looking to some substitute for the Watres Act. 

Sec. 10. The Postmaster General, when in his judgment the 
public interest will be promoted thereby, and upon application of 
any carriers who have surrendered their route certificates on or 
before July 1, 1934, may pay an amount in addition to the above 
fixed pound-mile rate, which amount shall be determined by the 
Post Office Department examination of the carriers’ accounts as 
hereinafter provided, and shall be based upon the difference 
between gross revenues from all sources and expenses prorated on 
a mileage basis. 


Do Senators grasp the significance of that provision? The 
Postmaster General is permitted to pay an amount in addi- 
tion to the amount fixed. That is a subsidy. We never 
went that far in the present Watres Act. I mention this, 
Mr. President, to show that those who were anxious to cor- 
rect what they thought were evils submitted the proposal 
that was introduced in the last Congress in the House con- 
taining the very items which are condemned in the com- 
mittee’s report, and the committee's proposal goes far beyond 
the provision of the present law. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator himself does not approve a law 
which contains the two provisions he has just read, does he? 

Mr. FESS. I am not so sure about that, Mr. President. 
I am not an opponent of the idea of the payment of a 
subsidy in the beginning of an industry. I should not 
hesitate a moment in voting for the principle of subsidy in 
the air industry and in the maritime indusiry. I have 
always questioned the wisdom of providing a subsidy; but 
rather than be driven off the sea because of the differences 
in costs between this country and foreign countries, I would 
rather pay a subsidy if it could be understood that it merely 
makes up the difference in cost and goes to labor. I would 
rather do that much than to lose our merchant marine; and 
I would do the same thing with regard to the Air Mail 
Service. 

Mr. BLACK. My point is that I am sure the Senator 
would not want the law to repose such power as that men- 
tioned, in the Postmaster General of any administration; 
would he? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, referring to the inquiry of the 
Senator from Alabama, I think we must place power some- 
where in the Executive, especially if the power is adminis- 
trative in character, rather than retain it in Congress. I 
do not like the idea, as the Senator from Alabama must 
know, and I do not think it is a safe plan, to give arbitrary 
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authority to any one head, unless it be in the development 
of an industry that has not yet been developed. It might be 
necessary to give such authority in that case. I am not 
criticizing the authority given by the Watres Act. I think 
that authority was essential; but the industry has been built 
up to such dimensions that I do not know whether that 
authority is now essential or not. I should prefer, however, 
to 110 it to someone rather than not to have it exereised 
at 2 

Mr. President, here is a very remarkable statement by this 
special investigator from Harvard, Dr. John C. Crane. He 
is discussing in his report to the committee what would be 
the ideal system of mail service. I do not want anyone to 
fail to understand that this is the direct statement of the 
official investigator who had been appointed by the com- 
mittee to make the survey and then to submit his report. 
His statement is taken from page 32 of the partial report of 
the House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
which was authorized to conduct an investigation of the 
postal Air Mail Service in the last Congress. 

I quote Dr. Crane as follows: 

The ideal status is one of “monopolistic competition” or bal- 


anced competition, where a limited number of trunk lines compete 
evenly with each other in service at all important terminals. 


If Mr. Brown’s action in undertaking the building-up of 
the Air Mail Service to give equal opportunities not only to 
the people who live on the coast but to those who live in 
the interior does not come within the ideal recommended by 
this investigator, then I do not know of anything that would. 

Mr. Brown, in order to serve all the people, had to run 
counter to the wishes of some of the companies. We have 
had a very striking illustration of the contention and enmity 
that Mr. Brown created because of that action. Let me 
give one concrete example. The transcontinental route that 
ran from Atlanta to Los Angeles served the people along that 
line and the people of the southeastern section generally, 
but they had no air-mail facilities with the west coast ex- 
cept to Los Angeles. They had none with San Francisco. 
The northern line ran from New York by way of Chicago, 
with a terminus at San Francisco. So those living in New 
York had air-mail connection with San Francisco but not 
with Los Angeles, as those living in Atlanta and in the 
southeastern section generally had air-mail facilities with 
Los Angeles but not with San Francisco. Mr. Brown 
said to these companies, I have got to let the people of 
New York have air-mail facilities with Los Angeles, and I 
must permit the people living in the southeastern section 
to have air-mail facilities with San Francisco; as it is, the 
North is denied such facilities with Los Angeles and the 
South is denied air-mail facilities with San Francisco.” So 
he asked them to agree that the air-mail route running 
from Atlanta to New Orleans could go on to San Francisco 
and the air-mail route running from New York to San 
Francisco could go on down to Los Angeles. Those were 
competing companies; they did not want to do it; and after 
months and months of controversy over that very subject 
Mr. Brown ordered that the air mail starting from Atlanta 
to Los Angeles should find an outlet in a line from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco and the mail starting from New 
York to San Francisco should find an outlet going down 
on the same line or on a competing line to Los Angeles. 
He forced that to be done against tremendous opposition on 
the part of representatives of companies who have appeared 
before the committee to complain about the arbitrary meth- 
ods of Postmaster General Brown. 

Mr. Brown had but one thing in mind: He wanted to 
build an aviation industry. He knew he could not do it 
unless he could permit the lines carrying passengers also to 
have mail contracts and unless he could compel those carry- 
ing mail to install passenger service. If all the mail carriers 
would install passenger service and all the passenger lines, 
where it was justified, could get a mail route, through that 
method he could so stimulate aviation that it would become 
one of the great outstanding industries of America. That 
was his purpose. He had to make an air map to do it; 
he had to consult men who already had the contracts in 
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order to know how to do it without interfering with their 
rights in such contracts. 

He proceeded on that basis. What was the result? In 
1929 we had a very small aviation industry, but in 1933, 
when Mr. Brown left the field, it represented an investment 
of over $300,000,000. More than $90,000,000 were invested 
in the manufacture of airplanes; more than $160,000,000 
were invested in municipal and governmental airports. I 
know nothing about how much it costs to light the airway 
and to equip the planes. There are at least a hundred 
million dollars in allied industries which are supplying the 
material for the making of airplanes and engines. During 
the 3 years, from 1929, when the depression came, to 1933, 
the development of aviation constitutes about the most 
stupendous achievement of which I have ever known. Yet 
the man who is largely responsible for it is now faced by 
the infamous allegation that he acted fraudulently; that 
what he did was done in collusion, when, as a matter of 
fact, everything he did was done in the wide open and in 
the interest of the public. I think it is an unspeakable 
shame. If men who devote their lives to the service of the 
public are to be thus treated, for whatever sordid motives, 
there can be but little incentive for any sensible man ever 
to want to enter public life. 

It is said these contracts are fraudulent. Those making 
that statement overlook the fact, Mr. President, that we 
have an officer in the Government who is independent, who 
cannot be removed except by impeachment, who is respon- 
sible to no other authority except the Congress. It is his 
business to examine every contract and to ascertain when 
any payment is to be made under the law, whether or not 
such payment would accord with law or not. 

At one time a distinguished Secretary of War, under a for- 
mer President, complained because this officer of the law re- 
fused to allow the payment of an order that had been issued 
by that Secretary of War. The payment was of interest to a 
citizen of New Jersey; and a famous Governor of New Jersey, 
a personal friend of mine, wrote me a personal letter com- 
plaining of what he regarded as a most farcical performance, 
in that a Cabinet officer had allowed the claim of a citizen but 
an understrapper, as he said, in the Government had refused 
to allow it to be paid. The understrapper to whom he re- 
ferred was the Comptroller General of the United States, 
whose power is next to that of the President. As I have 
said, he cannot be removed from his office, because he is the 
man who audits the accounts of the Executive instead of 
allowing, as heretofore, the Executive to audit its own ac- 
counts. I had to state to the Governor of New Jersey that 
that officer did precisely what the duties of his office required 
him to do, that if he thought that particular expenditure was 
not justified under the law, he would not allow it to be paid; 
and he did not allow it to be paid. Mr. President, every 
payment which is made by the Government in connection 
with carrying the air mail must go under the eye of that 
officer of the law. If there is any fraud, the payment will be 
denied. Where has there been any denial of any payment 
in the Air Mail Service for 3 years? That ought to answer 
the question conclusively. 

My concern is with reference to the statement made by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson], which I know he 
made in good faith. The statement is an honest one. He 
said, “ So far as my information goes.” The difficulty is that 
people reading the allegations and not having an oppor- 
tunity to read the full facts in the case naturally come to 
the conclusion that what was said is true and that there 
must be fraud. I repeat, Mr. President, there is no fraud 
and there is no collusion. There is not even a hint of any- 
thing wrong in any of these air-mail contracts. What dis- 
turbs me is the controversy that has been raging over the 
cancelation of the contracts. I have complained about 
striking down of this industry without a hearing. I have 
complained of it as an un-American thing. I have com- 
plained of it as an inhumane thing. I have complained of 
the wrong committed against American citizens without first 
giving them a hearing. I have stated that in our system 
of jurisprudence no criminal is so mean that he does not 
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have his day in court, but their day in court was denied 
the air-mail contractors in this case. 

Every time a Senator rises to defend that indefensible 
action the statement is made that there was fraud involved 
and that the President had to act quickly. The President, 
of course, must take the responsibility for the cancelation 
of the air-mail contracts. Mr. Farley stated that he laid the 
matter before the President, and the President advised him 
what todo. Later on the President made the statement that 
it was the Postmaster General who did it. I assume the 
Postmaster General did it, but, of course, the President will 
have to assume responsibility for what any of his Cabinet 
officers do. 

Then it is stated that the War Department was consulted, 
and the President was assured that the Army could carry 
the mail. We were told that the Army planes were not 
equipped for that purpose. Testimony to that effect comes 
from all sources. Yesterday there appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations a witness who stated that all the 
planes were equipped. I had intended to read the testi- 
mony given before that committee yesterday in which it 
was stated by General MacArthur that he was not consulted 
at all. It was also stated by General Foulois that he had 
been consulted, that he had called into conference two men, 
and then had gone to his office and later had a second con- 
ference in order to be able to make reply, but that before 
they had concluded the conference he learned from an As- 
sociated Press representative that the cancelation order had 
been issued. That is the testimony given by the officers of 
the Army. : 

Now come other witnesses, not denying that testimony but 
claiming that the planes were equipped. How could they be 
equipped for carrying the mail when the pilots would be 
required in the wintertime to fly in open cockpits? It is 
a pitiable, flimsy effort to reduce the intensity of feeling 
in America regarding an action that was taken without 
thyme or reason and should never have been taken by 
anyone, let alone the highest in authority in the United 
States. For that reason there is no way to avoid the respon- 
sibility. The responsibility must be placed where it prop- 
erly belongs. 

Mr. President, I recall a statement by the famous Mr. 
Gladstone in reference to the war in Afghanistan when he 
said: : 

The torch in the hands of a madman in a night’s time will 
burn down an edifice that it took the lavish expenditure of money 
and the skill and genius of the world to build. 

I paraphrase that in a way. Aviation representing the 
country’s newest and most modern industry, is to be stricken 
down in an hour’s time with such haste that even the Army 
officers’ report cannot be waited for, because it would mean 
a loss of the dramatic effect of the cancelation of the con- 
tracts, and delay would not fit into the picture that was 
being painted. I think the cancelation of the contracts 
ought not to be condoned. I cannot give my support to any 
proposal to continue the Army in this service. 

Mr. President, I do not care to delay the Senate longer 
this afternoon. I suspend my remarks for a few days, when 
I shall undertake to read the testimony of Mr. Crowell as to 
the legality of the air-mail contracts, and when I shall also 
read the testimony of Mr. Brown, who under oath gave the 
facts which form the basis for what I have said. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Fess] in the course of his remarks referred to the 
Comptroller General and his unusual powers. In that con- 
nection I ask permission to have printed in the RECORD an 
article appearing in this morning’s Washington Herald 
showing that the Comptroller General can be overruled. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Herald of Wednesday, Mar. 14, 1934] 


JOHNSON WINS OvER McCar.i IN EAGLE Row—N.R.A. Heap APPEALS 
TO CONGRESS AFTER COMPTROLLER REJECTS $308,000 BILL FOR 
LABELS 


A row between Comptroller General McCarl and the N.R.A— 
the most serious of its kind to date—was disclosed last night 


when it was learned Gen. Hugh S. Johnson has had to go over 
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McCarl’s head to a congressional committee in order to obtain 
approval of a $308,000 expenditure for printing Blue Eagles. 

The developments only intensify the strife between McCarl and 
the emergency departments which continually are running afoul 
of his guardianship over public funds, since Johnson has proved 
for the first time that it is not necessary to obtain the Comp- 
troller's approval of expenditures. 

McCarl, who under the Jaw must sanction each Government 
expense bill and who need answer only to Congress, steadfastly 
has refused to approve the N.R.A.’s expenditures for printing the 
Blue Eagles scattered over the land last summer. 

He ruled they were illegal because the N.R.A. did not have the 
printing done at the Government Printing Office, but parceled 
the job out to 25 firms, and paid the $308,000 expense before he 
had a chance to pass on its legality. 

McCarl's friends report the Comptroller General was astounded 
because there was a dearth of competitive bidding. 

McCarl declared that since 308,000 of Uncle Sam's dollars had 
been illegally disbursed and the companies would not return them, 
the N.R.A. Chief Clerk would have to dig into his own pocketbook 
and refund $308,000 to the Treasury. 

G.P.O. NOT EQUIPPED 

Bradish Carroll, Jr., the Chief Clerk, draws a comfortable salary, 
and can afford to live at the Hay-Adams House. But $308,000 was 
too much. 

General Johnson's emissaries came to his aid. They told McCarl 
the Government Printing Office had not the equipment for han- 
dling a rush order for 45,000 Buy now” posters, 60,000 Buy 
now” street-car cards, for 3,370,000 sets of Blue Eagles, includ- 
ing 80,000 consumers’ stickers. 

Why, they said, the orders had to be filled and delivered to 
every big city within 48 hours—and if there was no regular ad- 
vertisement and call for bids, there was competition in that several 
firms in each of the cities where the N.R.A. wanted the printing 
done were canvassed by telephone for cheap prices. 

M’CARL ADAMANT 

But McCarl was adamant. If the eagles had to be distributed 
so fast, why had not the N.R.A. got to work on them sooner? 
Anyway, the N.R.A. procedure was contrary to law, and he never 
would permit the Government to foot the bills. 

Finally somebody got the idea of appealing to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, which is composed of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, does all the purchasing of paper for the Government, 
and alone has the authority to allow a department to patronize a 
private printing establishment. 

The chairman, Senator FLETCHER (D.), of Florida, came to 
Johnson's aid with a retroactive order permitting him to patron- 
ize whoever he desired. There was nothing for McCarl to do after 
that but begin clearing N.R.A. vouchers again. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understood that the Senator from 
Oregon had an amendment to offer. 

Mr. STEIWER. If the Senator will yield to me, I have 
an amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator offer it at this time? 

Mr. STEIWER. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I say to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Carey] that I do not think there is any opposi- 
tion to this bill, and I hope he will let us vote on it. Then 
the Senator can do as I am planning to do, make some 
remarks about it afterward. 

Mr. CAREY. I should like to make a few remarks, if the 
Senator will yield to me for that purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us act on the amendment at this 
time, at any rate, and either agree to it or reject it. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 1, beginning with the 
word “pension”, it is proposed to strike out through the 
period in line 3, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Pension at the rate prescribed in part I, veterans’ regulation 
no. 1 (a), and amendments thereto: Provided, That in the event 
of injury of any such officer or enlisted man, the degree of dis- 
ability resulting therefrom shall be determined pursuant to the 
rating schedule authorized by veterans’ regulation no. 3 (a). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAREY obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is the Senator from 
Wyoming about to speak? 

Mr. CAREY. Les. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I was about to suggest, if we cannot 
have an immediate vote on this bill, that we take up the 
War Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should have to object to that at the 
present time, because I think this bill can be passed in just 
a few moments. Does the Senator from Wyoming expect 
to speak long? 

Mr. CAREY. I shall not speak for more than 10 minutes, 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Very well. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, I am not going into a general 
discussion of the air-mail controversy, although there is 
much I might say regarding it. I shall confine my remarks 
to a portion of this bill; namely, that part of the bill which 
transfers to the Post Office Department the Air Corps of the 
Army for the purpose of the carrying of the air mail. 

This morning I made a motion to have this bill referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. My purpose in mak- 
ing the motion was not a political one, but for the reason 
that I felt that the Army is not properly equipped to carry 
the mail at this time. 

I have always been a friend of the Army. I have always 
been willing to vote for any measure which I felt would help 
make a better Army or a more efficient Military Establish- 
ment. I feel that our Army has always done a good job, 
considering the amount of appropriations it has had and 
what it has had to work with. 

From the testimony brought out before the Appropriations 
Committee, of which I am a member, I am convinced that 
when the Army started to carry the mail it was not prepared 
to do so. Anyone who will read the testimony of General 
Westover, in which he tells of the difficulties experienced, the 
lack of proper fields, suitable places at which to repair their 
planes, lack of proper types of planes, and the difficulties 
under which they operated, cannot help but be convinced 
that the Army should not at that time have undertaken to 
carry the mail; and I do not believe today they are prepared 
for this duty if it should be assigned to them. 

The excuse for the disasters that occurred, for the deaths 
of 10 men, was that the planes encountered bad weather con- 
ditions, which I know is true; but I feel that if the men who 
lost their lives had had the same training, the same ex- 
perience that commercial flyers have had, they would not 
have fallen to their deaths. In their efforts to fill the 
places of men trained in commercial aviation they gave their 
lives. 

The failure of the Air Corps of the Army has been due 
largely to lack of appropriations. The program which was 
provided for by Congress, known as the “5-year plan”, has 
not been carried out. Both the Budget and Congress must 
assume a part of the responsibility for the failure to provide 
funds for planes and training. While we have a large num- 
ber of officers in the Air Corps, these officers, through lack of 
equipment, have not had the necessary training and have 
not had the number of hours in the air that they should 
have had to be properly trained. It would be much better to 
have fewer officers with more training than so many who 
spend insufficient time in the air. 

A few days ago an article appeared in the Washington 
Herald by no other than Elliott Roosevelt, a son of the 
President of the United States. This article is signed by 
him as aviation editor of the Washington Herald. He 
states in this article that— 

Entirely aside from the merits of the mail-contract cancela- 
tion, some of these facts are: 

1. The Army failed to “deliver the goods” as a commercial 
aviation organization because the Army Air Service was under- 
trained, poorly equipped, and hamstrung with obsolete regulations 
and ancient red tape. 

2. It failed because for years Congress has been starving it in 
appropriations for gasoline and other necessary expenses to keep 
Army pilots fiying after they were trained. 

* * * * s * . 
4. And it failed because it was plunged into commercial fiying 


operations without the necessary safety devices essential to bad- 
weather flying but heretofore not included in military ships. 


Mr. Roosevelt also states in this article that— 


Army training courses include 10 hours blind flying minimum 
and 20 hours minimum night flying. During the last fiscal 
year only 7 percent of the Army's flying was done at night. 
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It appears that most or some of the men who met their 
deaths in trying to carry on and carry out orders had com- 
paratively few hours of training as compared to commer- 
cial pilots. I cannot give the information regarding all of 
the 10 officers who were killed in this noble experiment 
but can give the records of part of them. 


On February 16, Second Lts. Jean D. Grenier and Edwin D. 
White, Jr., Air Reserve, were killed while flying between Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and Sait Lake City, Utah. They were flying over the mail 
route to familiarize themselves therewith. 

Lieutenant Grenier was born at Manchester, N.H., November 
24,1909. He graduated in 1930 from the University of New Hamp- 
shire. Appointed flying cadet, Army Air Corps, he commenced 
Wins ae at the Primary Flying School, Randolph Field, Tex., 
July 2, 1932. 

Graduated from Primary Flying School February 28, 1933, and 
from the Advanced Flying School, Kelly Fleld, Tex., June 29, 1933, 
Specializing as attack pilot. Rated “ airplane pilot” and commis- 
sioned second lieutenant in the Air Reserve, he was placed on ex- 
tended active duty with the Third Attack Group at Fort Crockett, 
Galveston, Tex. 

Lt. Edwin D. White, Air Corps Reserve, was born at Petaluma, 
Calif., February 10, 1910. Graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia. Appointed flying cadet, Air Co: and began fi train- 
ing at Air Corps Primary Flying School, Randolph Field, Tex., 
in March 1932, graduating October 15, 1932. Graduated from the 
Advanced Flying School, Kelly Field, Tex., February 24, 1933, 
being commissioned second lieutenant in the Air Reserve and 
rated “airplane pilot.” Assigned to extended active duty at March 
Field, Riverside, Calif. Total flying time as of February 1, 1934, 
488 hours. 

On the same day, February 16 last, Second Lt. James Y. East- 
man, Air Reserve, piloting a bombardment airplane, was killed 
at about 10:50 p.m., about 7 miles from Jerome, Idaho. He was 
fiying from Salt Lake City to Seattle, Wash., under the same con- 
ditions as were Lieutenants Grenier and White—all three were 
fiying over the mail routes to which they were to be assigned in 
order that they might familiarize themselves with the routes and 
in spite of the fact that they had not been equipped with the 
kind of planes that were designed to carry mail. 

Second Lieutenant Eastman was born at Huntsville, Tex., March 
4, 1911. He graduated from Sam Houston Teachers with 
the degree of BS. in 1931. He attended the University of Texas 
for 1 year. He was appointed flying cadet, Army Air Corps, and 
commenced training at the Air Corps Primary Flying School, 
Randolph Field, Tex., July 2, 1932; graduated February 28, 1933. 
Graduated from the Advanced Flying School, Keliy Field, Tex., 
June 29, 1933. Rated “airplane pilot” and commissioned second 
Heutenant, Air Reserve. to extended active duty with 
the Thirty-first Bombardment Squadron at March Field, River- 
side, Calif. Total flying time as of February 2, 1934, 419 hours. 


MAIL WAS SAVED 


Second Lt. Durward O. Lowry, Army Air Corps, was killed on the 
morning of February 22 near Deshler, Ohio. He was piloting an 
observation type airplane and was flying between Chicago and 
Cleveland, having taken off from Chicago at 4 am. Lieutenant 
Lowry was on a regular mall run when killed and was carrying 
the mail. He apparently had attempted to make an emergency 
parachute jump, for the rip cord was pulled and the pilot was 
caught in the tail of the airplane. But the mail was saved. 

This officer was born at Chicago, III., October 4, 1903. He was 
educated at Ann Arbor High School from 1919 to 1921; at North- 
western Military and Naval Academy from Lake Geneva, Wis., 
from 1921 to 1923 and at the University of Michigan from 1923 to 
1927. Appointed flying cadet, Army Air and commenced 
fying training at Primary Flying School, March Field, Riverside, 
Calif., February 27, 1928. He graduated October 26, 1928. Grad- 
uated from Advanced Flying School, Kelly Field, Tex., February 28, 
1928; rated “airplane pilot”, commissioned second lieutenant in 
Air Reserve, and assigned to active duty at Selfridge Field, Mount 
Clemens, Mich., with the First Pursuit Group. Passed examina- 
tion for appointment in the Regular Army and commissioned 
second lieutenant, Air Corps, September 4, 1929. Graduated June 
1931 from communications course at the Air Corps Technical 
School, Chanute Field, Rantoul, II., and returned to duty at 
Selfridge Field. Total flying time, 1,256 hours. 

On February 23 last, Second Lt. George E. McDermott, Air 
Reserve, was lost at sea while en route from Floyd Bennett Field, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., to Langley Field, Va. Due to motor trouble, the 
plane made a forced landing on the water. Two other officers 
flying with him were rescued. This flight was for the purpose 
of ferrying pilots as fast as possible to air-mail stations to which 
they had been ordered. 


CHERISH MEMORIES 


Lieutenant McDermott was born at West Homestead, Pa., August 
23, 1904. He was educated at the University of Pittsburgh, 1923 
to 1927. Graduated from the Air Corps Primary Flying School, 
Randolph Field, Tex., February 28, 1933. Graduated from the 
Advanced Flying School, Kelly Field, Tex., June 29, 1933. Ap- 
pointed second lieutenant, Air Reserve, June 29, 1933. Rated 
“airplane pilot and observer.” 

On March 9, First Lt. Otto Wienecke, Air Corps, was killed near 
Burton, Ohio, in a snowstorm while flying the mail in an ob- 
servation plane. He had been in the Air Corps nearly 10 years. 


This is the War Department tribute to his efficiency: “ Lieutenant 
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Wienecke was an excellent officer of broad experience. He held 
the ratings of airplane pilot, airplane observer, airship pilot, and 
balloon observer. In addition to these ratings he was an expert 
83 Ne apenas He had a total of over 1,850 hours in the air as 
a pilot,” 

This officer's home was in Patchogue, Long Island, N.Y., where 
his father and mother live. The flags of that town were ordered at 
half staff when the word of his sacrifice was received. 

On the same day, March 9, Lt. F. L. Howard and Lt. A. R. 
Kerwin were burned to death near Cheyenne, Wyo., when their 
plane crashed in taking off on a trial run preparatory to fiying 
the mail. Lieutenant Howard was from Shreveport, La., and 
Lieutenant Kerwin's home was in California, where his father, a 
lieutenant colonel in the Army, now lives. Both these officers 
were graduates of the Army’s flying schools. Both had excellent 
records to their credit, 

On the same fatal day, March 9, Pyt. Ernest B. Sell was 
killed and officers of the Army Air Corps were injured at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., when their plane carrying the mail. to Jacksonville 
crashed. His home was near Willow Springs, Mo. 


Of these flyers who have been sacrificed one of them, Lieu- 
tenant Kerwin, attended the high school in Cheyenne before 
he went to the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. I quote from an article in the Wyoming State 
Tribune regarding him: 

The boy who left here in 1922 had found a life that suited his 
temperament perfectly when he became an Army flyer. He was 
happily married. It filled his immediate cup of cheer fully to sit 
in familiar Cheyenne homes, between his calls to air-mail duty, 
and to reminisce with members of his high-school " gang.” 

But young Kerwin was too familiar with the rugged terrain and 
the broad, sparsely populated sweeps of the Wyoming sector of 
his route not to be apprehensive of what might happen to a luck- 
less flyer if anything went wrong” with his ship “out there.“ 


Here was a flyer who knew the country that he must fly 
over, yet he was fearful of what might happen to him and 
to other flyers assigned to flying a section which has re- 
quired the most competent aviators.in the United States. 
Quoting further from the Wyoming State Tribune regarding 
young Kerwin: 

In what turned out to be one of his last chats with a group of 
friends here earlier this week, Lieutenant Kerwin said he was 
fearful there would be several early fatalities among the Army 
mail carriers during night flights because of their unfamiliarity 
with the various routes. “It’s our duty to go out, though”, he 
cone “and when we know the way better, things will be all 

General Westover, in his testimony before the Appropria- 
tions Committee, told how the planes were left out in the 
weather for lack of hangars, how it had taken as much as 
3 hours to get them warmed up in order that they might 
fiy, and how it was necessary for them to be returned and to 
be refueled in order that there should be enough gasoline in 
them for their flight. The account in the Cheyenne paper 
tells of the condition of the plane in which Kerwin and 
another man were killed, describing the engine as sounding 
like a Ford car operating on two cylinders. Probably this 
plane had stood out all night, and the mechanics had had 
no opportunity to go over it. 

Mr. President, I want to compare the training of these 
Army fliers with the training of the commercial fliers who 
were flying on the same line through Cheyenne. I made 
inquiries of the officials of the United Airlines about what 
they required of men before they employed them as pilots 
or copilots. 

I find, first, that they will not employ an Army-trained 
aviator except as a copilot and he must serve as a copilot for 
at least a year before being given a ship. The officials of 
this company know that Army flying does not qualify a 
man for commercial flying. They require that a copilot 
shall have a minimum of 500 air-hours before he will be 
employed as a copilot, although there have been cases where 
they have taken exceptional men with fewer flying hours’ 
experience. 

Their copilots must fly for 1 year as copilots and have 
1,200 flying hours before they are eligible to become pilots. 
A pilot must have a minimum of 1,200 certified hours of 
solo flying within the previous 8 years, 500 of which must 
have been in cross-country fiying and 75 hours of solo flying 
at night. The average Army flier has 20 hours of night 
fiying and 10 hours of blind flying. Also a copilot must 
have from 25 to 30 hours’ blind flying before he is qualified 
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for promotion to the rank of pilot. Further than that, he 
must have at least 5 hours’ experience in flying the particu- 
lar type of plane which he is to take out. When a new 
pilot is placed on a run, he must be accompanied by the 
chief pilot of the line for at least two round trips, flying 
both day and night. The chief pilot makes a final check- 
up on his qualifications before he is put in charge of a ship. 

Each pilot must have a minimum of blind flying of 2 
hours per month the first year, and 1 hour per month 
for each year thereafter. This would amount to 24 hours 
per year as compared to an average total of 10 hours of 
blind flying for the Army aviator. 

The average number of hours for the pilots of that line 
for the year 1933 was 852. The pilots employed on this line 
have an average of over 4,000 flying hours. Of the 10 Army 
flyers who were killed in the experiment of carrying the air 
mail, 1 officer in flying for 10 years had had but 1,850 hours 
in the air. Another had 1,256 hours, while another had 
flown but 419 hours. Some had been graduated from flying 
schools less than a year. 

Mr. President, I am calling attention to these figures and 
lack of training in order to show that the Army is not pre- 
pared for the kind of a job that is contemplated in the 
pending bill. I feel that to continue the Army in this line 
of work before proper preparation has been made will only 
result in the deaths of more men. 

There has been much criticism of the President of the 
United States for ordering the Army to fly the mail. It is 
unfortunate that he did not make more careful inquiry as 
to the ability of the Army to handle the job. While I want 
to see the air mail continued, and feel that there was no 
justification for the cancelation of the contracts, I would 
prefer to have no air. mail if it means a further sacrifice 
of Army flyers, who, while they lack training in flying, have 
been taught to obey orders. Such men will carry on regard- 
less of the consequences. If the Army must carry the mail, 
give them the training and equipment necessary to do the 
job. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amend- 
ment, the question is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7808) to 
authorize annual appropriations to meet losses sustained by 
officers and employees of the United States in foreign coun- 
tries due to appreciation of foreign currencies in their rela- 
tion to the American dollar, and for other purposes. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the War Department appro- 
priation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H.R. 8471) making appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, and that the bill be 
read for amendment, committee amendments to be first 
considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will state the first amendment of 
the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “Title I—Military activities and 
other expenses of the War Department incident thereto— 
Salaries, War Department”, on page 2, line 8, before the 
word “of”, to strike out “two Assistant Secretaries” and 
insert “Assistant Secretary”; and in line 9, after the word 
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“ services ”, to strike out “$256,611” and insert “$248,511”, 
so as to read: 


For compensation for personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia, as follows: 

Office of of War: Secretary of War, Assistant Secretary 
of War, and other personal services, $248,511: Provided, That no 
field-service appropriation shall be available for personal services 
n a War Department except as may be expressly authorized 

ere 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 20, after the 
name War Department”, to strike out $4,184,380”, and 
insert $4,176,280 ”, so as to read: 

In all, salaries, War Department, $4,176,280. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 10, before the 
words “of War”, to strike out “Secretaries” and insert 
Secretary“, so as to read: 


In expending appropriations or portions of appropriations, con- 
tained in this act, for the payment for personal services in the 
District of Columbia in accordance with the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, with the exception of The Assistant Secretary 
of War, the average of the salaries of the total number of persons 
under any grade in any bureau, office, or other appropriation unit 
shall not at any time exceed the average of the compensation 
rates specified for the grade by such act, as amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contin- 
gent expenses, War Department ”, on page 5, line 13, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “$2,500” and insert 
“$4,000”, and in line 19, after the word “expenses”, to 
strike out $175,178 ” and insert $173,631”, so as to read: 


For stationery; purchase of professional and scientific books, 
law books, including their exchange; books of reference, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, newspapers, maps; typewriting and adding 
machines, and other labor-saving devices, including their repair 
and exchange; furniture and repairs to same; carpets, linoleum, 
filing equipment, photo supplies, towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges; 
for the purchase of a passenger automobile for the offi- 
cial use of the Secretary of War at not to exceed $4,000, including 
the value of a vehicle exchanged; maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion of motor trucks and one motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicle, to be used only for official purposes; freight and express 

; street-car fares, not exceeding $750; postage to Postal 
Union countries; and other absolutely necessary expenses, $173,- 
631; and it shall not be lawful to expend, unless otherwise spe- 
cifically provided herein, for any bureau, Office, or branch of the 
War Department or of the Army having or maintaining an office 
in the War Department proper, at Washington, D.C., any sum 
out of appropriations contained in this act (or accruing thereto) 
made for the Military Establishment for any of the purposes 
mentioned or authorized in this paragraph. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Travel, 
military and civil personnel”, on page 10, line 10, after the 
word “ duty ”, to strike out “ $2,810,074, of which sum $287,- 
177 shall be available exclusively on account of travel in 
connection with river and harbor and flood-control activities 
under the Corps of Engineers“ and insert $2,976,678 ”, and 
in line 20, after the word “camps”, to insert “the non- 
military activities of the Corps of Engineers”, so as to read: 


For mileage, reimbursement of actual traveling expenses, or per 
diem allowance in lieu thereof, as authorized by law for official 
travel on military and nonmilitary duty under the War Depart- 
ment, to commissioned officers (including discharged officers to 
their homes), warrant officers, contract surgeons, and expert ac- 
countant, Inspector General’s Department; for tion of 
troops, Philippine Scouts, nurses, flying cadets, enlisted men (in- 
cluding discharged enlisted men to their homes or places of enlist- 
ment); for transportation of recruits and recruiting parties and 
of applicants for enlistment between recruiting stations and re- 
cruiting depots; and rejected applicants for enlistment; for trans- 
portation of dependents of officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men as provided by law; for transportation of general, paroled, 
escaped, and discharged prisoners and persons discharged from St. 
Elizabeths Hospital after transfer thereto from the military service 
to their homes or elsewhere as they may elect, the cost in each 
case not to be greater than to the place of last enlistment; trans- 
portation of cadets and accepted cadets from their homes to the 
Military Academy and discharged cadets, including reimbursement 
of traveling expenses; for traveling expenses of civilian witnesses 
before courts-martial; for traveling expenses of attendants ac- 
companying remains of military personnel and civilian employees; 
and for traveling expenses of civilian employees and other persons 
under the War Department authorized by law to travel on de- 
partmental, military, and nonmilitary duty, $2,976,678, and no 
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other appropriation in this act shall be available for any expense 
for or incident to travel of personnel of the Army or 
civilian employees under the War Department, except the appro- 
priation “ Contingencies of the Army” and the appropriations for 
the National Guard, the Organized Reserves, the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, citizens’ military training camps, the nonmilitary 
activities of the Corps of Engineers, and the Panama Canal, and 
except as may be provided for in the appropriation “Air Corps, 
Army.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 22, after the 
word “Army ”, to strike out the semicolon and the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That no appropriation contained in this act shall be 
available for the payment of passenger tion at a rate in 
excess of the lowest rate available to the public at the time of 
the performance of travel for the class of transportation to which 
the traveler may be entitled by or in pursuance of law. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Provided, That no appropriation contained in this act shall be 
available for the payment of passenger transportation at a rate 
in excess of the lowest rate available for the type of transporta- 
tion used. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Finance 
Department—Pay, Etc, of the Army”, on page 11, 
line 9, after the word “ officers ”, to strike out $28,617,645, 
no part of which sum shall be available for the pay of more 
than 11,750 commissioned officers whose commissions are 
dated prior to June 1, 1934” and insert $30,000,000”, so 
as to read: 

For pay of not to exceed an average of 12,000 commissioned 
officers, $20,000,000; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 15, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out $1,579,110” and insert 
“$1,776,997 “, so as to read: 

Aviation increase to commissioned and warrant officers of the 
Army, not to exceed $1,776,997, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 18, after the 
word “ captain ”, to insert at a rate in excess of $1,440 per 
annum , so as to read: 

None of which shall be available for increased pay for making 
aerial flights by nonflying officers above the grade of captain 
at a rate in excess of $1,440 per annum; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 1, after the 
words “ pay to”, to strike out “not to exceed four”, and in 
line 2, after the word “duty”, to strike out “$4,620” and 
insert “ $316,140”, so as to read: 

Increased pay to retired officers on active duty, $316,140; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 3, after the 
figures 511,610,000 “, to insert “increased pay and allow- 
ances to retired enlisted men on active duty, $26,750.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 14, after the 
word “available”, to strike out “$5,386,397” and insert 
“ $5,653,077 ”, so as to read: 

Rental allowances, including allowances for quarters for en- 


listed men on duty where public quarters are not available, 
$5,653,077. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 24, after the 
word “allowances”, to strike out “$5,290,066 ” and insert 
“ $5,412,786 ”; on page 13, line 7, after the words “in all”, to 
strike out $121,758,094 ” and insert $124,065,706 ”; in line 
10, after the word “discharges , to strike out $121,473,094 ” 
and insert 123,780,706“ and in line 14, after the word 
“increased ”, to insert by transfer from any other amount 
therein“, so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, no 
rental allowance shall accrue to any officer of the Government in 
consequence of the provisions found in section 10, title 37, United 
States Code, while occupying quarters at his permanent station 


not under the jurisdiction of the service in which but 
which belong to the Government of the United States, or to a 
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corporation the majority of the stock of which is owned by the 
United States, in excess of the rental rate charged for such quarters 
on March 5, 1934; subsistence allowances, $5,412,786; interest on 
soldiers’ deposits, $30,000; payment of exchange by officers serving 
in foreign countries, and when specially authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War, by officers disbursing funds pertaining to the War 
Department, when serving in Alaska, and all foreign money 
received shall be charged to and paid out by disbursing officers 
of the Army at the legal valuation fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, $100; in all, $124,065,706, less $285,000 to be supplied 
by the Secretary of War for this purpose from funds received 
during the fiscal year 1935 from the purchase by enlisted men 
of the Army of their discharges, $123,780,706; and the money 
herein appropriated for Pay, Etc., of the Army” shall be ac- 
counted for as one fund except that no amount in this paragraph 
specifically limited may be increased by transfer from any other 
amount therein: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Expenses 
of Courts-Martial”, on page 15, line 8, after the word 
“ services ” to strike out (which for the purposes of title II 
of the act entitled ‘An act to maintain the credit of the 
United States Government’, approved March 20, 1933, as 
amended, shall not be deemed to be personal services)”; so 
as to read: 


For expenses of courts-martial, courts of inquiry, military com- 
missions, retiring boards, and compensation of reporters and wit- 
nesses attending same, contract stenographic reporting services, 
and expenses of taking depositions and securing other evidence 
for use before the same, $55,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Quarter- 
master Corps ”, on page 18, line 13, after the words “in all” 
to strike out “ $15,705,898 ” and insert $17,691,828 ”; so as 
to read: 


Subsistence of the Army: Purchase of subsistence supplies: For 
issue as rations to troops, including retired enlisted men when 
ordered to active duty, civil employees when entitled thereto, 
hospital matrons, applicants for enlistment while held under ob- 
servation, general prisoners of war (including Indians held by the 
Army as prisoners, but for whose subsistence appropriation is not 
otherwise made), Indians employed by the Army as guides and 
scouts, and general prisoners at posts; for the subsistence of the 
masters, officers, crews, and employees of the vessels of the Army 
Transport Service; hot coffee for troops traveling when supplied 
with cooked or travel rations; meals for recruiting and 
applicants for enlistment while under observation; for sales to 
officers, including members of the Officers Reserve Corps while on 
active duty, and enlisted men of the Army. For payments: Of 
the regulation allowances of commutation in leu of rations 
to enlisted men on furlough, enlisted men when stationed at 
places where rations in kind cannot be economically issued, in- 
cluding retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty and 
when traveling on detached duty where it is impracticable to 
carry rations of any kind, enlisted men selected to contest for 
Places or prizes in department and Army rifle competitions when 
traveling to and from places of contest, applicants for enlist- 
ment, and general prisoners while traveling under orders. For 
payment of the regulation allowances of commutation in lieu 
of rations for enlisted men, applicants for enlistment while held 
under observation, civilian employees who are entitled to sub- 
sistence at public expense, and general prisoners while sick in 
hospitals, to be paid to the surgeon in charge; advertising; for 
providing prizes to be established by the Secretary of War for 
enlisted men of the Army who graduate from the Army schools 
for bakers and cooks, the total amount of such prizes at the 
various schools not to exceed $900 per annum; and for other 
necessary expenses incident to the purchase, testing, care, preser- 
vation, issue, sale, and accounting for subsistence supplies for 
the Army; in all, $17,691,828: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, at the end of line 
9, to increase the appropriation for regular supplies of the 
Army under the Quartermaster Corps from 2,576,880 to 
$3,092,663. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 18, to increase 
the appropriation for clothing and equipage for the Army 
from $4,207,112 to $5,502,824. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 13, after the 
word “ exceed ”, to strike out $461,812” and insert $562,- 
065”, and in line 22, after the words “in all”, to strike 
out “ $7,192,211” and insert “$8,655,005 “, so as to read: 

Army transportation: For transportation of Army supplies; of 
authorized baggage, including and crating; of horse 


packing 
equipment; and of funds for the Army; for the purchase or con- 
struction, not to exceed $10,000, alteration, operation, and repair 
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of boats and other vessels; for wharfage, tolls, and ferriage; for 
drayage and cartage; for the purchase, manufacture (including 
both material and labor), maintenance, hire, and repair of pack 
saddles and harness; for the purchase, hire, operation, main- 
tenance, and repair of wagons, carts, drays, other vehicles, and 
horse-drawn and motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles re- 
quired for the transportation of troops and supplies and for 
official military and garrison purposes, maintenance and 
expenditures on motor-propelled vehicles not to exceed $562,065, 
exclusive of labor; for hire of draft and pack animals; for travel 
allowances to officers of National Guard on discharge from Federal 
service as prescribed in the act of March 2, 1901 (U.S.C., title 10, 
sec. 751), and to enlisted men of National Guard on discharge 
from Federal service, as prescribed in amendatory act of September 
22, 1922 (US.C., title 10, sec. 752), and to members of the 
National Guard who have been mustered into Federal service and 
discharged on account of physical disability; in all, $8,655,005, of 
which amount not exceeding $250,000 shall be available immedi- 
ately for the procurement and transportation of fuel for the 
service of the fiscal year 1935. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 14, before the 
word “no”, to insert effective January 1, 1935”; and in 
line 18, after the word “ tractors “, to insert tanks and their 
carriers, ambulances, fire trucks, rebuilt trucks, vehicles in 
use by Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units, and such other 
vehicles as can be operated economically”; so as to make 
the additional proviso read: 


Provided further, That, effective January 1, 1935, no appropria- 
tion contained in this act shall be available for any expense of any 
character, other than as may be incident to salvaging or scrapping, 
on account of any motor-propelled vehicle procured prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1920, except tractors, tanks and their carriers, ambulances, 
fire trucks, rebuilt trucks, vehicles in use by Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units, and such other vehicles as can be operated 
economically: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 3, after the 
figures “1932”, to strike out the colon and the following 
additional proviso: 


Provided further, That no appropriation contained in this act 
shall be available for any expense incident to the operation of the 
Fort Benning railroad. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Horses, 
draft and pack animals”, on page 25, at the end of line 24, 
to strike out “$144,789” and insert “$294,789”, so as to 
read: 


For the purchase of draft and pack animals and horses within 
limits as to age, sex, and size to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War for remounts for officers entitled to public mounts, for the 
United States Military Academy, and for such organizations and 
members of the military service as may be required to be mounted, 
and for all expenses incident to such purchases (including $69,789 
for encouragement of the breeding of riding horses suitable for 
the Army, in cooperation with the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, including the purchase of animals for 
breeding purposes and their maintenance), $294,789. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead, “ Barracks 
and quarters and other buildings and utilities”, on page 
27, line 13, after the word “posts”, to strike out $9,015,- 
902” and insert 89,155,695, so as to read: 


For all expenses incident to the construction, installation, op- 
eration, and maintenance of buildings, utilities, appurtenances, 
and accessories for the shelter, protection, and accom- 
modation of the Army and its personnel and property, where not 
specifically provided for in other appropriations, including per- 
sonal services, purchase and repair of furniture for quarters for 
officers, warrant officers, and noncommissioned officers, and 
officers’ messes, and wall lockers and refrigerators for Govern- 
ment-owned buildings as may be approved by the Secretary of 
War, care and improvement of grounds, flooring and framing 
for tents, rental of buildings, including not to exceed $900 in the 
District of Columbia, provided space is not available in Govern- 
ment-owned buildings, and grounds for military purposes and 
lodgings for recruits and applicants for enlistments, water supply, 
sewer and fire-alarm systems, fire apparatus, roads, walks, 
wharves, drainage, dredging channels, purchase of water, disposal 
of sewage, shooting galleries, ranges for small-arms target prac- 
tice, field, mobile, and railway artillery practice, including flour 
for paste for marking targets, such ranges and galleries to be open 
as far as practicable to the National Guard and organized rifie 
clubs under regulations to be.prescribed by the Secretary of 
War, for furnishing heat and light for the authorized allowance 
of quarters for officers, enlisted men, and warrant officers, includ- 
ing retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty, contract 
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surgeons when stationed at and occupying public quarters at 
military posts, officers of the National Guard attending service 
and garrison schools, and for recruits, guards, hospitals, store- 
houses, offices, the buildings erected at private cost, in the opera- 
tion of the act approved May 31, 1802 (U.S. C., title 10, sec, 1846), 
and buildings for a similar purpose on military reservations 
authorized by War Department regulations; for sale of fuel to 
officers; fuel and engine supplies required in the operation of 
modern batteries at established posts, $9,155,695, and $2,500,000 
of this appropriation shall be available immediately for the pro- 
1 and transportation of fuel for the service of the fiscal 
year 1935: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Corps of 
Engineers—engineer service, Army ”, on page 39, at the end 
of line 15, to strike out “$332,988” and insert $344,509 “, 
so as to read: 


For the design, development, procurement, maintenance, altera- 
tion, repair, installation, storage, and Issue of engineer equipment, 
instruments, appliances, supplies, materials, tools, and machinery 
required in the equipment and training of troops and in military 
operations, including military surveys and the Engineer School; 
for the operation and maintenance of the Engineer School, includ- 
ing (a) compensation of civilian lecturers and (b) purchase and 
binding of scientific and professional books, pamphlets, papers, and 
periodicals; for the procurement, preparation, and reproduction of 
maps and similar data for military purposes; for expenses incident 
to the engineer service in military operations, including military 
surveys and including (a) research and development of improved 
methods in such operations, (b) the rental of storehouses and 
grounds within and outside of the District of Columbia, and (c) 
repair and alteration of buildings; for heat, light, power, water, 
and communication seryice, not otherwise provided for; and for 
the compensation of employees required in these activities, $344,509. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ National 
Guard—arming, equipping, and training the National 
Guard”, on page 47, line 26, to strike out $10,302,949 ” and 
insert “ $11,756,221”, so as to read: 

For pay of National Guard (armory drills), $11,756,221. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 4, before the 
word “ drills ”, to strike out “42” and insert “48”, so as to 
make the proviso read: 


Provided, That the appropriations contained in the Naval Appro- 
priation Act for the fiscal year 1935 for drills for members of the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve forces shall be available for the 
conduct of 48 drills for each of such forces. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Citizens’ 
military training—Reserve Officers’ Training Corps”, on 
page 55, line 21, after the word “injury ”, to insert or con- 
tract disease”, and on page 56, line 11, after the word 
vehicles“, to strike out “$3,108,701” and insert $4,467,- 
461”, so as to read: 


For the procurement, maintenance, and issue, under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, to institu- 
tions at which one or more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps are maintained, of such public animals, means of transpor- 
tation, supplies, tentage, equipment, and uniforms as he may 
deem necessary, including cleaning and laundering of uniforms 
and clothing at camps; and to forage, at the expense of the United 
States, public animals so issued, and to pay commutation in lieu 
of uniforms at a rate to be fixed annually by the Secretary of War; 
for transporting said animals and other authorized supplies and 
equipment from place of issue to the several institutions and 
training camps and return of same to place of issue when neces- 
sary; for purchase of training manuals, including Government 
publications and blank forms; for the establishment and main- 
tenance of camps for the further practical instruction of the mem- 
bers of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and for transporting 
members of such corps to and from such camps, and to subsist 
them while traveling to and from such camps and while remaining 
therein so far as appropriations will permit, or, in lieu of trans- 
porting them to and from such camps and subsisting them while 
en route, to pay them travel allowance at the rate of 5 cents per 
mile for the distance by the shortest usually traveled route from 
the places from which they are authorized to proceed to the camp 
and for the return travel thereto, and to pay the return travel pay 
in advance of the actual performance of the travel; for expenses 
incident to the use, including upkeep and depreciation costs, of 
supplies, equipment, and matériel furnished in accordance with 
law from stocks under the control of the War Department; for pay 
for students attending advanced camps at the rate prescribed for 
soldiers of the seventh grade of the Regular Army; for the pay- 
ment of commutation of subsistence to members of the senior 
division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, at a rate not 
exceeding the cost of the garrison ration prescribed for the Army, 
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as authorized in the act approved June 3, 1916, as amended by the 
act approved June 4, 1920 (U. C., title 10, sec. 387); for medical 
and hospital treatment until return to their homes and further 
medical treatment after arrival at their homes, subsistence during 
hospitalization and until furnished tion to their homes, 
and transportation when fit for travel to their homes of members 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps who suffer personal injury 
or contract disease in line of duty while en route to or from and 
while at camps of instruction under the provisions of section 47a 
of the National Defense Act approved June 3, 1916 (U.S.C., title 10, 
sec. 441), as amended; and for the cost of preparation and trans- 
portation to their homes and burial expenses of the remains of 
members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps who die while 
attending camps of instruction, as provided in the act approved 
April 26, 1928 (U.S. C., supp. VI. title 10, sec. 455); for mileage, 
traveling expenses, or transportation, for transportation of depend- 
ents, and for packing and transportation of baggage, as authorized 
by law, for officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of the Regu- 
lar Army traveling on duty pertaining to or on detail to or relief 
from duty with the Reserve Officers’ ; for the main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of motor vehicles, $4,467,461, of 
which $400,000 shall be available immediately. 


The amendment was agrecd to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 10, before the 
word “ units ”, to strike out the comma and Medical Corps, 
Dental Corps, or Veterinary ”, so as to make the additional 
proviso read: 


Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated in this 
act shall be available for any expense on account of any student 
in Air Corps units not a member of such unit on May 5, 1932, 
but such stoppage of further enrollments shall not interfere with 
the maintenance of existing units. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps”, on page 59, line 7, after the word 
“ injury ”, to insert “or disease contracted”, and in line 12, 
after the words in all ”, to strike out “ $987,213 ” and insert 
82,687,213“, so as to read: 


For furnishing, at the expense of the United States, to warrant 
officers, enlisted men, and civilians attending training camps main- 
tained under the provisions of section 47d of the National Defense 
Act of June 3, 1916, as amended (U.S. O., title 10, sec. 442), uni- 
forms, including altering, fitting, washing, and cleaning when 
necessary, subsistence, or subsistence allowances and transporta- 
tion, or transportation allowances, as prescribed in said section 
47d, as amended; for such expenditures as are authorized by said 
section 47d as may be necessary for the establishment and main- 
tenance of said camps, including recruiting and advertising there- 
for, and the cost of maintenance, repair, and operation of pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles; for expenses incident to the use, including 
upkeep and depreciation costs, of supplies, equipment, and matériel 
furnished in accordance with law from stocks under the control 
of the War Department; for gymnasium and athletic supplies (not 
exceeding $20,000); for mileage, reimbursement of traveling ex- 
penses, or allowance in lieu thereof as authorized by law, for 
officers of the Regular Army and Reserves, and for the 
travel expenses of enlisted men of the Regular Army, traveling on 
duty in connection with citizens’ military training camps; for 
purchase of training manuals, including Government publications 
and blank forms; for medical and hospital treatment, subsistence, 
and transportation, in case of injury or disease contracted in line 
of duty, of members of the citizens’ military training camps and 
for transportation and burial of remains of any such members 
who die while undergoing training or hospital treatment, as 
vided in the act of April 26, 1928 (U.S.C., supp. VI, title 10, secs. 
454, 455); in all, $2,687,213. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 61, line 4, to strike out 
815,631“ and insert “$17,178”, so as to read: 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE, ARMY 


QUARTERMASTER SUPPLIES AND SERVICES FOR RIFLE RANGES FOR 
CIVILIAN INSTRUCTION 


To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges for 
the use of all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms, under 
reasonable regulations to be prescribed by the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifie Practice and approved by the Secretary 
of War; for the employment of labor in connection with the es- 
tablishment of outdoor and indoor rifle ranges, including labor in 
operating targets; for the employment of instructors; for clerical 
services, including not exceeding $15,000 in the District of Colum- 
bia; for badges and other insignia; for the purchase of materials, 
supplies, and services; and for expenses incidental to instruction 
of citizens of the United States in marksmanship and their par- 
ticipation in national and international matches, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, $17,178. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading Title 1— 
Nonmilitary Activities of the War Department—Corps of 
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Engineers, Rivers and Harbors”, on page 65, line 24, after 
the word “law”, to strike out “$23,702,645, of which sum 
$25,000 shall be available for conducting a survey of Gov- 
ernors Island, N.Y., to determine its usefulness and adapt- 
ability as an airport and the cost of accomplishing all work 
incidental to effecting the change”, and insert “ $23,966,- 
645 ”, so as to read: 


To be immediately available and to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the 
Chief of Engineers: 

For the preservation and maintenance of existing river and 
harbor works, and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore 
authorized as may be most desirable in the interests of commerce 
and navigation; for survey of northern and northwestern lakes, 
and other boundary and connecting waters as heretofore author- 
ized, including the preparation, correction, printing, and 
of charts and bulletins and the investigation of lake levels; for 
prevention of obstructive and injurious deposits within the harbor 
and adjacent waters of New York City; for the expenses of the 
California Débris Commission in g on the work authorized 
by the act approved March 1, 1893 (US.C., title 33, sec. 661); for 
examinations, surveys, and contingencies of rivers and harbors; 
and for printing, including illustrations, as may be authorized 
by the Committee on Printing of the House of Representatives, 
either during a recess or session of Congress, of surveys under 
House Document No. 308, Sixty-ninth , first session, and 
section 10 of the Flood Control Act, approved May 15, 1928 (U.S. O., 
supp. VI, title 33, sec. 702j), and such surveys as may be printed 
during a recess of Congress shall be printed as documents of the 
next su session of Congress, and for the purchase of 
motor-propelled passenger vehicles and motor boats, for 
Official use, not to exceed $122,417: Provided, That no funds shall 
be expended for any preliminary examination, survey, project, or 
estimate not authorized by law, $23,966,645. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 13, to 
insert: 

Flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries: For prosecut- 
ing work of flood control in accordance with the provisions of the 
Flood Control Act, approved May 15, 1928 (U.S.C., supp. VI, title 33, 
sec, 702a), $50,000,000: Provided, That this sum shall be reduced 
by an amount equal to any amount that may hereafter be al- 
lotted for the p named herein from any Federal relief or 
other Federal emergency appropriations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, line 3, to strike 
out “ $318,114 ” and insert $341,291 ”, so as to read: 

Emergency fund for flood control on tributaries of Mississippi 
River: For rescue work and for repair or maintenance of any 
fiood-control work on any tributaries of the Mississippi River 
threatened or destroyed by flood, in accordance with section 7 of 
Flood Control Act, approved May 15, 1928 (U.S. C., supp. VI, title 33, 
sec. 702g), $341,291. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have one further 
amendment to offer on behalf of the committee, which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 36, after line 5, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

For an additional amount for the Air Corps, Army, to be ex- 
pended in the discretion and under the direction of the President, 
for improvement, development, and augmentation of military avia- 
tion matériel, and for training of military aviation personnel, in- 
cluding the purchase and/or construction of buildings and other 
necessary military aviation facilities, and employment of civilian 
personnel, notwithstanding the limitations contained in any ap- 
propriations for Air Corps, Army, fiscal year 1935, to be imme- 
diately available, $10,000,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move to amend on page 52, line 7, 
after the word “all”, by striking out “ $3,986,859 ”, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “ $6,500,000.” My amendment would 
insert the figures originally requested by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. President, if the present figures stand, it means that 
Reserve officers will train only once every 6 years, whereas 
the amount originally requested by the War Department 
would enable them to train once every 3 years. This is the 
training under which a Reserve officer can maintain his 
efficiency for active duty. 

The War Department has for its ideal the training every 
year of every combat Reserve officer 
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It is easily seen that training only once in 6 years repre- 
sents practically no training at all. The War Department 
feels that it can maintain a substantial degree of efficiency 
by training the officers once every 3 years. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. DICKINSON subsequently said: Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the War Department appropria- 
tion bill was passed a little while ago and that there was 
presented from the floor of the Senate an amendment in- 
volving $10,000,000 in the following language: 

For an additional amount for the Air Corps, Army, to be 
expended in the discretion and under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, for improvement, development, and augmentation of mili- 
tary aviation matériel, and for training of military aviation per- 
sonnel, including the purchase and/or construction of buildings 
and other necessary military aviation facilities, and employment 
of civilian personnel, notwithstanding the limitations contained 
in any appropriations for Air Corps, Army, fiscal year 1935, to be 
immediately available, $10,000,000. 

I call attention to the fact that this is just a continuation 
of the centralization of power in the Executive to which I 
have been objecting from the beginning. It means that we 
have given to the President of the United States, to do with 
as he pleases, $10,000,000 more to be played with in the 
aviation field. I called attention to this item in the com- 
mittee. It was there held out of order. Now it has been 
presented from the floor as an amendment and has been 
adopted. I was necessarily absent from the Chamber at the 
time of the adoption of the amendment and therefore I 
could not make this statement at that time. 

Mr. President, for many years we have been developing 
an air corps in the Army. There is no reason why this 
$10,000,000 should not have been added to the regular ap- 
propriation for the Army if we want to increase the air 
facilities of the Army; but instead of that the amendment 
is offered in such form as to constitute a special jack-pot 
fund in the hands of the President to do with as he pleases. 

I think this is merely another step along a line which I 
believe to be in the wrong direction. We have facilities for 
the development of the aircraft in the Army and if we want 
to appropriate additional money for that purpose it should 
have been granted in the regular way. 

Instead of doing that we are continuing the policy that 
has been in vogue ever since this administration came into 
power, of putting other funds into the hands of the Presi- 
dent to do with as he pleases. I think it is a vicious type of 
legislation. I think we ought not to submit to it. I think 
we ought to call especial attention to it every time such 
legislation is presented. In the end I believe we ought to 
come back to the old practice of permitting the business of 
government to run in the usual channel, permitting the ap- 
propriations to be handled by the usual authorities, and 
that we ought to pursue that course in the future for such 
extensions as we want to make in the different bureaus and 
departments of the Government. 


CARRIAGE OF AIR MAIL BY THE ARMY 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a desire has been expressed 
for a record vote on the measure known as the “ McKellar 
bill“, the bill providing for the carriage of the air mail by 
the Army. I therefore ask unanimous consent that the vote 
by which the bill was passed be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Copetanp in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the vote is 
reconsidered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to the request. I understand that the Senator is 
ready to have a vote taken on the bill. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Bailey Barkley Brown 
Austin Bankhead Black Bulkley 
Bachman Barbour Bone Bulow 
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Byrd Gibson Lonergan Russell 
Byrnes Goldsborough Long Schall 
Capper Gore McGill Sheppard 
Carey Hale McKellar Shipstead 
Clark Harrison McNary Smith 
Connally Hastings Metcalf Steiwer 
Copeland Hatch Neely Thomas, Utah 
Costigan Hatfield Norris Thompson 
Couzens Hayden O'’Mshoney Townsend 
Davis Hebert Overton Trammell 
Dickinson Johnson Pittman dings 
Dieterich Kean Pope Vandenberg 
Dill Keyes Van Nuys 
Fess King Reynolds Walcott 
Frazier La Follette Robinson, Ark. Walsh 
George Robinson, Ind Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Sie PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. REED. Iwill ask recognition after the roll call. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I understand that, 
if he were present, he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FESS (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Waite], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. WALCOTT. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. McApoo]. I thought he was 
in the Chamber, but find he is not. I therefore withhold 
my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH. My colleague [Mr. Cool mex! is unavoidably 
absent. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (after having voted in the 
negative). I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. Has that Senator voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Then, Mr. President, in his 
absence, I am forced to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HEBERT. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] is paired with the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Patrerson] would vote “nay” if present. I 
am advised that the junior Senator from New York [Mr, 
Wacner] would, if present, vote yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Durry], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Erickson], the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McApoo], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner] are necessarily detained from 
the Senate on official business. 

I regret to announce that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MorPHY] is detained from the Senate on account of a 
severe cold, and that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
is detained by illness. 

Mr. HEBERT. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Nye], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CUTTING], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck], the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. WEITE] are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—51 
Adams Brown Copeland Gore 
Bachman Bulkley gan Harrison 
Balley Bulow Couzens Hatch 
Bankhead Byrd Dieterich Hayden 
Barkley Byrnes Dill Johnson 
Black Clark Frazier g 
Bone Connally George La Follette 


Logan O'Mahoney Russell Trammell 
Lonergan Overton Sheppard 
McGill Pittman Shipstead Van Nuys 
McKellar Pope Smith Walsh 
Neely Reynolds Thomas, Utah Wheeler 
Norris Robinson, Ark. Thompson 

NAYS—22 
Austin Fess Kean 
Barbour Gibson Keyes Steiwer 
Capper Goldsborough Long Townsend 
Carey Hale McNary Vandenberg 
Davis Hastings Metcalf 
Dickinson Hebert Reed 

NOT VOTING—23 

Ashurst Erickson McCarran Stephens 
Borah Fletcher Murphy „ Okla. 
Caraway lass Norbeck Wagner 
Coolidge Hatfield Nye Walcott 
Cutting Lewis Patterson White 
Duffy McAdoo Robinson, Ind. 


So the bill was passed. 
AGREEMENT TO CONSIDER CALENDAR TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that tomorrow, after the morning business 
shall have been concluded, the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of unobjected bills on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

BONDS OF HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 2999) to guaran- 
tee the bonds of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, to 
amend the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I will state 
that if the bill the Senator from Ohio has in mind is made 
the unfinished business, it is my purpose to move an ad- 
journment of the Senate this evening. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Ohio. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 2999) to guarantee the bonds of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, to amend the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency without amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, because of the 
unusual confusion in the Chamber I was unable to hear the 
Senator from Ohio. May I inquire of anyone who may be 
able to supply the information what was the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY]? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion was that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the Home Owners’ Loan bill. 
That motion has been agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And the Vice President has 
laid the bill before the Senate and it now is the unfinished 
business of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I move that the Senate 
adjourn until tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 7 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 15, 1934, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS : 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 14 
(legislative day of Feb. 28), 1934 
POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 

William Edgar Bradley, Alma. 

Ralph A. Dickey, Altheimer. 

Mary H. Morgan, Ashdown. 

John R. Harkness, Belleville. 

Robert D. Reagan, Danville. 

Walter R. Dunn, Foreman. 

Lillie Q. Lowe, Gillett. 

Robert Roy Millwee, Nashville. 
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Myrt Walrond, Pocahontas. 
Guy M. Veazey, Sheridan. 
Fred W. Knickerbocker, Sparkman. 
CONNECTICUT 
Daniel J. Kelley, Deep River. 
GEORGIA 
John H. Sheram, Tennille. 
IDAHO 
Lowell H. Merriam, Grace. 
IOWA 
Hilda Blau, Alexander. 
Nels A. Christensen, Alta. 
Thomas B. O’Donnell, Anthon. 
Celia Boom, Aplington. 
John S. Vifquain, Belle Plaine. 
Wilbur H. Fishman, Cherokee. 
Herbert A. Lowenberg, Donnellson. 
Clifford J. Hayes, Dunkerton. 
Harry R. Merchant, Garrison. 
Martin C. Ennor, George. 
Howard C. Shafer, Hampton. 
William J. Lindaman, Little Rock, 
Asa Earl Boyer, Maquoketa. 
Walter R. Meier, Readlyn. 
George Ritz, Rockwell City. 
Justin Foley, Sanborn. 
Henry M. Michaelson, Sergeant Bluff. 
William J. Hollander, Sheldon. 
Lewis E. Mease, Truro. 
John S. Cullen, Whittemore. 
Paul Max Clark, Woodbine. 
H. Clyde Calonkey, Woodward, 
KANSAS 
Walter J. Barnum, Barnard. 
Charles E. Mansfield, McCune. 
Pearl W. Smith, Meade. 
John W. Sheridan, Paola. 


KENTUCKY 


Arthur E. Smith, Fordsville. 
Frank W. Mimms, Trenton. 


MARYLAND 
Taylor R. Biles, Rising Sun. 
MICHIGAN 


George W. Hackney, Mount Morris. 
James O. McCarthy, Thompsonville. 


NEW YORK 
Jacob C. Kopperger, Stottville. 
OHIO 


Carroll S. Irvin, Adena. 

Ira A. Foglesong, Barnesville. 
Abner C. Barnhouse, Caldwell. 
Owen W. Gray, Convoy. 
James J. Zerla, Dillonvale. 
Ralph L. Jacobs, Gates Mills. 
Clifford Carlile, McClure. 
Frank J. McCauley, Marietta. 
Roland E. Jackson, Neffs. 
Philip B. Mason, Pickerington. 
Florence J. Hunter, Rayland. 
Lesta C. Murphy, Rogers. 

Ida L. Flenniken, Smithfield. 
George Wiest, Uhrichsville. 
William E. Passmore, Washington Courthouse. 
Robert Wilson, Westerville. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Joseph C, McCormick, Marion Center. 
Thomas J. Devon, Moylan. 
Esther F. Rivers, Ogontz School, 


TENNESSEE 
Kleber D. Dunklin, Gallatin. 
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VIRGINIA 
Harry B. Jordan, Bedford. 
Alfred C. Darden, Fortress Monroe. 
Eddie L. Southard, Standardsville. 


WASHINGTON 


Curtis M. Wormell, Asotin. 
Roy E. Carey, Hartline. 
Bertha W. Welsh, Prescott. 
Wilson Howe, Tenino. 
Louis O. Cochrane, Yelm. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1934 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord and only Savior, we rejoice that Thou art 
back of human appeal and human response. Thou dost 
crown the path where once we failed; Thou dost brighten 
the day where once we wandered; Thou dost bless the labor 
where once we fainted; and Thou dost complete the journey 
where once we halted. Glory be unto Thy name, O Lord, 
Most High. We praise Thee, our Heavenly Father, that 
when heart and flesh have been weary with the heat and 
burden of the day, Thou hast been the haven of comfort and 
rest. Do Thou bestow blessings of happiness and peace upon 
all humanity, and may it be guided and administered by men 
of truth, honor, and unselfishness. Heavenly Father, make 
us all increasingly better and wiser, and each day may we 
strive toward an expanding estate of a newer manhood. In 
the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had appointed Mr. WALSH 
and Mr. Boram members of the joint select committee on 
the part of the Senate as provided for in the act of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 2, 1895, 
entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the disposition 
of useless papers in the executive departments”, for the 
disposition of useless papers in the Department of Labor. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H.R. 7513) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice and for the Judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, and for other purposes”, requests a conference with 
the House thereon, and appoints Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. Prrrman, Mr. Hate, and Mr. Nye to be conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


CONTESTED ELECTION—ANNE E. FELIX v. MICHAEL J. MULDOWNEY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication from the Clerk of the House, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Elections No. 2, and ordered printed: 


HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CLERK'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1934. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I have the honor to lay before the House of Representa- 
tives the contest for a seat in the House of Representatives for 
the Seventy-third Congress of the United States for the Thirty- 
second Congressional District of the State of Pennsylvania, Anne 
E. Feliz v. Michael J. Muldowney, notice of which has been filed 
in the office of the Clerk of the House; and also transmit here- 
with original testimony, papers, and documents relating thereto. 

In compliance with the act approved March 2, 1887, entitled 
“An act relating to contested-election cases”, the Clerk has 
opened and printed the testimony in the above case, and such 
portions of the testimony as the parties in interest agreed upon 
or as seemed proper to the Clerk, after giving the requisite no- 
tices, have been printed and indexed together with the notices 
of contest, and the answers thereto and original papers and ex- 
hibits have been sealed up and are ready to be laid before the 
Committee on Elections, 
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Two copies of the printed testimony in the aforesaid case have 
been mailed to the contestant and the same number to the con- 
testee, which, together with the briefs of the parties, will be 
a erori the Committee on Elections to which the case shall 

referred. 


Yours respectfully, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 


Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
PAY OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES IN FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill, H.R. 7808, to 
authorize annual appropriations to meet losses sustained by 
officers and employees of the United States in foreign coun- 
tries due to appreciation of foreign currencies in their rela- 
tion to the American dollar, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments, and concur in the Senate amendments. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after “ officers ”, insert “, enlisted men.” 

Page 2, line 6, after “ officers”, insert “, enlisted men.” 

Page 2, lines 9 and 10, strike out “except the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States.” 

Page 2, line 11, after “ officers", insert, enlisted men.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCREYNOLDS]? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is this the bill which raises the salaries of Foreign 
Service officers 50 percent? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. I do not agree that that is provided 
for in this bill. That is what the gentleman calls it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Foreign Service officers’ bill? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I should like to say that on the day when 
the committee became very unruly on that Foreign Service 
Officers’ bill, I had an amendment which was sent to the 
Clerk’s desk, but which, because of the noise, could not be 
heard nor understood, but was voted down, principally by 
the Democratic side of the House, which provided for the 
inclusion of the enlisted men in that pay increase. We 
took care of all the officers; we took care of all the highly 
paid men and women, but we ignored the enlisted men at 
that time. I am very glad to see that the Senate has 
amended the bill properly. 

Mr. FISH. I want to substantiate what the gentleman has 
said. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject, so that we may get some information about one very 
important amendment, the one relating to the Comptroller 
General of the United States. When Congress created this 
office nearly a dozen years ago, it made the Comptroller 
General responsible only to the Congress of the United 
States. He has saved multiplied millions of dollars of the 
people’s tax money, by holding departments in check and 
making them track the law and in refusing to allow them 
to spend public money in ways not authorized by law. I 
quote the following from today’s Washington Herald: 


JOHNSON WINS OVER MCCARL IN EaGLE Row—N.R.A. HEAD APPEALS 
TO CONGRESS AFTER COMPTROLLER REJECTS $308,000 BILL FOR 
LABELS 


A row between Comptroller General McCarl and the N.R.A.—the 
most serious of its kind to date—was disclosed last night when it 
was learned Gen. Hugh S. Johnson has had to go over McCarl’s 
head to a co onal committee in order to obtain approval of 
a $308,000 expenditure for printing Blue Eagles. 

The developments only intensify the strife between McCarl 
and the emergency departments which continually are running 


-afoul of his guardianship over public funds, since Johnson has 


proved for the first time that it is not necessary to obtain the 
Comptroller's approval of expenditures. 

McCarl, who under the law must sanction each Government 
expense bill and who need answer only to Congress, steadfastly 
has refused to approve the N.R.A.’s expenditures for printing the 
Blue Eagles scattered over the land last summer. 

He ruled they were illegal because the N.R.A. did not have the 
printing done at the Government Printing Office, but parceled the 
job out to 25 firms and paid the $308,000 expense before he had a 
chance to pass on its legality. 

McCarl’s friends report the Comptroller General was astounded 
because there was a dearth of competitive bidding. 

Finally somebody got the idea of appealing to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, which is composed of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, does all the purchasing of paper for the Government, 
and alone has the authority to allow a department to patronize 
a private printing establishment. 
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The chairman, Senator FLETCHER (D.), of Florida, came to John- 
son's aid with a retroactive order permitting him to patronize 
whomever he desired. There was nothing for McCarl to do after 
that but begin clearing N.R.A. vouchers again. 

Of course, to anyone who is posted the above statements 
are ridiculous. Since the Comptroller General is by law 
responsible only to Congress, neither the Joint Committee 
on Printing, nor any Senator, nor any chairman in either 
body, could go over the head of the Comptroller General. 
Only Congress itself could do it. He answers to no one but 
Congress. His authority is supreme. 

I want to ask the gentleman from Tennessee some ques- 
tions. The last amendment made by the Senate strikes out 
the words “the Comptroller General of the United States.” 
Just what effect, generally, on his authority does that have 
in this bill? Does that permit all expenditures under it to 
be made without the audit and authority of the Comptroller 
General of the United States? If it does, then we ought to 
strike that amendment from the bill. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. It is simply this: The rates of ex- 
change in the different countries are not uniform, and it 
is absolutely impossible for the Comptroller General to fig- 
ure these different propositions at different times, with any 
regularity. 

Mr. BLANTON, If it involves only exchange rates, that is 
unimportant. Then the only thing that is taken away 
from the authority of the Comptroller General of the United 
States by this amendment, as I understand the gentleman, 
is the right to figure the exchange? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. That is what I understand. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that the only thing it changes? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. That is the only thing, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. BLANTON, If that is so, then I shall not object. 
But the article in the Herald this morning has made me 
apprehensive. Ever since we established this position of 
Comptroller General, and required him to audit all expendi- 
tures, and to see that none were made by any department 
without due authority of law, attempt after attempt has 
been made, year after year, by department after depart- 
ment, seeking to override his authority. But he, being the 
creature of Congress, and he, being accountable only to Con- 
gress, we have always backed his efforts to keep expendi- 
tures within the law. And departments might just as well 
realize, now and at all times, that they cannot run rough- 
shod over the Comptroller General, and they cannot over- 
ride him, and they cannot ignore him, but they must respond 
to his orders, when he catches them spending money unlaw- 
fully. We clothed him with his authority, for the express 
purpose of watching them, and checking up on them, and 
stopping them, when they exceed their lawful authority. 

There is no committee of this Congress that has authority 
to override the power and authority of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. Only the Congress of the Nation 
can override him, and it can do it only by passing a law 
that repeals the authority he now possesses. It requires a 
law and not action by a committee. I am a little watchful 
for these amendments which “strike out the Comptroller 
General” of the United States. s 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I am thoroughly in sympathy with 
what the gentleman has stated. 

Mr. KELLER. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to have that section read again, to be sure about that, be- 
cause I agree with the gentleman from Texas. 

f 72 0 McREYNOLDS. I can assure the gentleman it is all 
ght. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCREYNOLDS]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 5 minutes on the public character of 
Oscar Underwood and the World War soldiers of the South. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we have important busi- 
ness to come before the House; and while I am as good a 
friend as the gentleman from Indiana has here, and I was 
a good friend and great admirer of Oscar Underwood, and I 
have proved my friendship for the World War soldiers of 
the South, however I must object. We have unusually im- 
portant business to attend to today both for veterans and 
farmers. I object. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1935 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 299. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 299 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be, 
and it is hereby, discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill H.R. 6663 and the Senate amendments thereto; that the 
said Senate amendments be, and hereby are, disagreed to by the 
House; that the conference requested by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the said bill be, and hereby 
is, agreed to by the House; that the Speaker shall immediately 
appoint the conferees without intervening motion; and that the 
conferees on the part of the House are hereby given specific 
authority to agree, with or without amendment, or disagree to 
any amendment of the Senate to the bill H.R. 6663 notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of clause 2 of rule XX. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RaxsLRVI. 

Mr. Speaker, as probably everybody knows, the purpose 
of this Resolution 299 is to send the independent offices 
appropriation bill to conference. The rule, if adopted, sends 
the bill to conference and gives the conferees on the part 
of the House power to agree to any of the Senate amend- 
ments, with or without amendment offered by our own con- 
ferees, or to disagree to any of the Senate amendments. 

The resolution also contains, in the last two lines, a 
waiver of the provisions of clause 2 of rule XX. 

Clause 2 of rule XX provides— 

No amendment of the Senate to a general appropriation bill 
which would be in violation of the provision of clause 2 of rule 
XXI. if said amendment had originated in the House, nor any 
amendment of the Senate providing for an appropriation upon 
any bill other than a general appropriation bill, shall be agreed 
to by the managers on the part of the House unless specific 
authority to agree to such amendment shall be first given by the 
House by a separate vote on every such amendment. 

Clause 2 of rule XXI referred to in the foregoing quota- 
tion provides: 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropria- 
ation bill, or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any ex- 
penditure not previously authorized by law, unless in continuation 
of appropriations for such public works and objects as are already 
in progress. Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amend- 
ment thereto changing existing law be in order, except such as 
being germane to the subject matter of the bill shall retrench 
expenditures by the reduction of the number and salary of the 
officers of the United States by the reduction of the compensation 
of any n paid out of the Treasury of the United States, or 
by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill: Pro- 
vided, That it shall be in order further to amend such bill upon 
the report of the committee or any joint commission authorized 
by law or the House Members of any such commission having 
jurisdiction of the subject matter of such amendment, which 
amendment being germane to the subject matter of the bill shall 
retrench expenditures. 

Under the terms of this resolution before us, the foregoing 
provisions are waived, and, as I understand, for convenience 
and expedition. 

There has been a great deal of misunderstanding about 
the procedure in reference to this bill. When a bill origi- 
nating in the House is amended in the Senate, under the 
regular rules of the House, the Speaker is obliged to refer 
the Senate amendments to the committee which had juris- 
diction over the bill to consider those amendments. For 
reason of expedition, however, this rule is usually, and 
almost invariably, obviated by the unanimous consent of the 
House sending the bill to conference. 

The rule can also be obviated by a special order, or by 
suspension of the rules. In this particular instance it was 
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apparent to all and undeniable that unanimous consent to 
send the bill to conference would not be given, that the 
request to send the bill to conference would be objected to; 
so the Speaker sent the bill to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the regular way. 

The bill should have been sent to conference, and to send 
it to conference now, in my opinion, deprives no Member 
of either body, deprives no person who might benefit by 
these amendments of any of his rights. When our con- 
ferees and the Senate conferees sit down with this measure 
and consider these Senate amendments, they will bring 
a report back to the House. That report can be voted up 
or voted down. If the report is not satisfactory to a ma- 
jority of the Members of this body, then the report can 
be voted down and the amendments considered and voted 
on separately, or they can be amended, as the Membership 
of this House see fit. In other words, this House can 
always function by a majority of its Members, and no 
individual here, and no committee or group here, can ever 
prevent a majority of the Members functioning as it sees 
fit. We pride ourselves on this feature of our rules which 
does not obtain in some other bodies. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. BRITTEN. When the report comes back, will it be 
possible for the House to vote on any separate item in the 
report? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Not without voting down the report. 

Now, I fully realize the responsibility placed on all of us 
today. I am willing to accept mine. Let me say in good 
faith that I hope that action on the resolution will not 
resolve into a partisan issue. If it is true, as reported, that 
the Republicans will unanimously oppose this resolution, the 
responsibility for the consequences will be theirs, because, 
Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that the net result of a defeat 
of this resolution will be that the veterans of our wars will 
not obtain any relief whatsoever in those cases of which 
they have been complaining. That is going to be the un- 
fortunate result if this bill does not go to conference. Let 
us face the situation fairly and squarely. It has already 
been stated on the Republican side of the House, I think 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser], that if this 
bill does not go to conference, or if some agreement is not 
worked out as to these Senate amendments, and the bill is 
vetoed, we shall have no legislation in reference to these 
matters contained in this bill, with the unfair and disastrous 
result that the veterans will get no relief whatsoever while 
the Federal employees will have restored to them their entire 
15 percent pay cut. The reason for this is, of course, be- 
cause veterans’ compensation, and so forth, is permanent 
law while the pay cuts expire June 30. 

If I were compelled to choose between the interests of 
the veterans of our wars and the interests of our Federal 
employees, there is only one choice I could conscientiously 
make. I would take my stand with the veterans. [Ap- 
plause.] At the same time I am most anxious to do some- 
thing for the Federal employees as I am especially anxious 
to do something for the veterans; but unless this matter 
is worked out satisfactorily, the veterans of this country 
are going to be the only losers. Do you want that to hap- 
pen? Do you want to face your own constituents and answer 
that by reason of what you did here today you increased 
your own present salary by $1,500 and at the same time 
accomplished nothing for the veterans? 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. MOTT. Is the gentleman undertaking to tell us that 
unless we agree to do something that the President ap- 
proves of in advance that the President will veto this legis- 
lation and that the veterans will get nothing? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Is that the gentleman's question? 

Mr. MOTT. That is the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I have not said that, and nobody else 
has said any such thing. It is conjured in the gentleman's 
mind. All I am asking is that this bill be handled in this 
House in the usual way, that it be sent to conference where 
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the conferees of both Houses may consider it. If they do 
not succeed in working out some agreement, they can come 
back to us and the matter is still in our control; that ends it 
as far as the conference committee is concerned. Then 
nobody but a majority of this House can defeat the con- 
trol of the House over this bill or its adoption or amend- 
ment in any way desired. 

Mrs. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mrs. KAHN. Does the gentleman mean to say that if 
the Republicans vote against this bill, they will be responsi- 
ble for its defeat? Does not the gentleman realize that we 
have not enough votes on this side to defeat a rule; that if 
it is defeated it can only be done by Democratic votes? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR. No; I do not realize anything of the 
kind. If the Republicans—or even 40 or 50 of them—would 
support this resolution, it would be adopted; and I may say 
this, further, that if the information I gather, out of the 
atmosphere here is correct, and I predict just such unity of 
action, that the Republican group in this House does vote 
as a unit against this resolution, let it be recorded in the 
permanent Record that if the veterans lose anything, the 
Republican Party alone is responsible. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The truth of the matter is that the 
Democratic administration leaders headed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], whom we 
Democrats elected as our Democratic floor leader, and the 
Rules Committee, are sponsoring this rule in the interest of 
the veterans and the employees and the Democratic Party. 
If this rule is adopted, and this bill is allowed to go to con- 
ference, it is quite likely that an agreement can be reached, 
that will grant justice to employees, and justice to all vet- 
erans of all wars, and at the same time meet with the ap- 
proval of the President, and become law. Whereas if the 
rule is voted down, and we should not be able to send this 
bill to conference, we may not be able to secure any benefits 
for veterans. Just as the minority leader Mr. SNELL and 
the Republican leaders of this House voted against the 
Patman bill the other day, and against paying the adjusted- 
service certificates, they are now organizing to cast a solid 
Republican vote against this rule. Are we Democrats going 
to be led off by Leader SNELL and his Republicans? 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. For a brief question. 

Mr. GOSS. If this bill goes to conference without the 
conferees being instructed, and if the conferees on the part 
of the Senate should withdraw, then the House bill would 
become law; is that correct? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. That is undoubtedly true, but it takes 
a far-fetched imagination to vision any such result hap- 
pening. 

Mr. GOSS. Of course, if the conferees withdrew, then 
the House bill would pass. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. There is another consideration that 
faces us. I am sure that all the Members of this House 
have an equal interest in the affairs of all the veterans of 
all our wars. They surely feel that there is no reason to 
favor the veterans of one war over the veterans of another 
war. Propaganda has reached my desk this morning from 
someone claiming to represent the veterans of one small 
war, demanding that this resolution be defeated and the 
bill not sent to conference. This morning, also, all Mem- 
bers received a two-page letter from the American Legion 
signed by the vice chairman of its legislative committee, in 
which there appears no opposition to sending this bill to con- 
ference. The American Legion requests that three of the 
amendments adopted by the Senate be finally adopted in 
the bill. Of course, this may and can be the result if the 
bill is sent to conference, and the sending of the bill to con- 
ference will not in the slightest way interfere with the final 
adoption of the program of the American Legion, nor will 
such a procedure interfere at all with the complete restora- 
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tion of allowances to Spanish War veterans, nor will such 
a procedure interfere one iota with the complete restoration 
of the pay of the Federal employees. 

We should, of course, treat all our veterans alike. If they 
served our country, whether they served in one war or any 
other war, a big war or a little war, we should make no 
distinction among them. Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope, in 
behalf of the veterans and our Federal employees that the 
problem before us will be solved in the usual, customary 
way and that this resolution will be adopted, sending the 
bill to conference, so that it may be brought back to us, when 
the responsibility will be placed upon us in the final ac- 
tion we take after every effort has been made to work out 
in conference the differences between the two Houses. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr, SNELL], the Republican floor 
leader. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I am not at all surprised at 
this rule. It is the regular Democratic rule. As far as I 
remember, since they have been in control of the House of 
Representatives during the last 2½ years, they have used 
every effort possible to deprive the individual Member of his 
rights as a Member expressing himself on the legislation 
before the House. I remember correctly—and I think I 
do—I do not recall a single piece of important controversial 
legislation that has been allowed to come before the House 
under the general rules of the House where the individual 
Member of the House had the right to express himself and 
had the right of debate and the right to vote the dictates of 
his own conscience in regard to the legislation carried in 
the act) 

Mr. DOXEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Not now. 

Mr. DOXEY. What about the Bankhead bill? 

Mr. SNELL. From the very beginning you have run abso- 
lutely opposite to the professed and proclaimed desire on the 
part of the Democratic Party during the 12 years the Repub- 
licans were in control of this House. I cannot help but 
think of the number of times that nearly every one of you 
older Members has taken the floor and proclaimed to the 
world, “ When we get control of the House we will give the 
individual Members an opportunity to express themselves 
and to vote their convictions on every measure before the 
House.” You have never done this in a single instance. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Not at the present time. As a matter of 
fact, several statements made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O’Connor] are not worthy of 
comment, because they are so far from the facts in the case; 
but there are one or two to which I desire to call attention. 

The gentleman said. When you adopt this rule it does 
not deprive a single Member of the House of one of his 
rights.” I know the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Con- 
nok] did not mean that statement. This rule absolutely 
deprives you of every single right in connection with any 
one of the individual items carried in this appropriation bill 
and the legislation that was put on in the other body. The 
only thing left for you to do if this rule is adopted is to 
vote up or down a conference report. When the gentleman 
made the further statement that this was the usual way, 
all I may say in reply is I have been here nearly 20 years 
and it has never been done before since I have been a 
Member of this House; and if my friend from New York can 
mention one single instance where it has ever been done, 
I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. What I intended to say in that respect 
was sending the bill to conference was the usual way. 

Mr. SNELL. That is not the way the gentleman used it 
in his argument and he knows it. That was not the im- 
pression you intended to leave with the Members. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes; it was. 

Mr. SNELL. No; it was not. I will leave that to the 
House. 
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When the gentleman says that the veterans will not get 
any legislation unless we send the bill to conference in this 
way, I dispute the statement, for every intelligent Member 
knows it is not so, and we will prove it to you before the 
day is over. 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield? 
ee SNELL. No; I am not going to yield at the present 

e. 

When he gives credit to the minority party for controlling 
the House, and we have 115 against 315, he pays us a great 
compliment and does not speak very complimentary of his 
own side and his own organization. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the House is entitled to consider this legis- 
lation in detail and on its merits. Over in the Senate they 
have added to an appropriation bill an entirely new legisla- 
tive bill, so to speak, that affects the policy of this Govern- 
ment in one of its most important branches, and I maintain 
that the Members of the House have the right to express 
themselves on each individual item of this important legis- 
lation. As far as I am personally concerned, I do not intend 
to vote for every one of the Senate amendments, but I have 
the right as a Member of this House to express myself on 
each one of them whether I am for or against them. I 
think it is a pretty sad commentary on a party that has a 
200 majority in this House to say to the world that you have 
not confidence in the intelligence and the understanding of 
your own Members, or else you have not faith enough in 
the merits of the legislation you are sponsoring, to allow it 
to come up for free and open discussion on the floor of the 
House. 

It seems to me you are trying to do here just what the 
administration is trying to do in every other department of 
this Government. You are trying to make the House of 
Representatives a collective, socialistic state, where only 
two or three of you speak for the rest of us. When we 
consider your whole action in the last 2 years since you have 
been in control—if you will excuse me for making the re- 
mark—in my judgment, in tryi o make a new d 
you have made a 100-percent misdeal? [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINEKLE]. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, it is rather surprising 
to hear the minority leader [Mr. SNELL] protest against 
rules on veterans’ legislation. During the time since I first 
came to Congress, beginning in the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
on down through the Seventieth Congress and later on, 
when the Republicans were in control of this House, not a 
single piece of veterans’ legislation has been brought up on 
the floor of this House in a way that the Membership could 
vote on the legislation. [Applause.] It always came up 
under suspension of the rules or under a rule. 

I was on the Veterans’ Committee part of that time, and 
during those years we attempted to have legislation brought 
up on the floor for free and full consideration by every- 
one. But no; there is something eating the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL] this morning, and it is not the 
veterans—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Politics. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Because yesterday the only question 
asked the gentleman from Virginia that mostly concerned 
the gentleman from New York was whether or not the 
House could pass upon the raise in pay for Government em- 
ployees. The question of veterans’ legislation did not ap- 
parently concern the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam as much interested in the welfare of the 
veterans as any man in this House. I do not yield to anyone 
in that respect; but we all know full well that this bill has 
to be sent to conference in order that Senate amendment no. 
22 may be considered, and this amendment takes in all the 
legislation for the veterans. 

Presumptives? Yes; I am interested in them, and I want 
to see many of these presumptive cases put back upon the 
compensation rolls, as they should be. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BULWINELE. Not now. 
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Mr. HOEPPEL. I should like to bring out a question about 
the Democratic platform with reference to veterans. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I would rather not yield just now. 

We would all want a great many of them on the rolls, and 
this can be arranged in conference. This can be arranged 
by the gentlemen representing the House on the conference 
committee, both on the Democratic and Republican sides, 
who will bring back a fair proposition for the House to 
consider. 

Spanish-American War veterans? Yes; but from what I 
have heard on the fioor here there are very few of you who 
favor the emergency officers. 

There are provisions in this bill which you do not want 
included in the Senate amendment. The gentlewoman from 
California [Mrs. Kann] was frank enough to ask the ques- 
tion and to state what you would do on that side, stating 
that you would vote against this rule and then run out on it. 

Mrs. KAHN. I did not say anybody would vote against 
this rule. I said if we voted against the rule we could not 
defeat it, because we would need Democratic votes to do 
that. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. If the gentlewoman please, it seems it 
would, from her inquiry, be the policy of the minority to 
vote against the rule for political purposes, but the responsi- 
bility rests upon you on that side with respect to these 
veterans just as it does upon our side of the House. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

I am opposed to the rule, because it prevents a vote upon 
the merits of the pay-cut legislation. 

Surely, the Members who voted for the bonus, to be con- 
sistent, must vote this gag rule down, so as to return to the 
Spanish War veterans, their widows and orphans, all the 
benefits denied them by the so-called “Economy Act.” 

Owing to the increased cost of living, business is told it 
must pay higher wages to labor. What argument, therefore, 
have you that the Federal employees should not receive the 
15 percent picked from their pockets by the so-called 
“Economy Act”? You have found money for everything 
and everybody but the Spanish War veterans, the World War 
veterans, and the Federal employees. 

I sincerely hope that you vote this rule down. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FISH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, as Al Smith says, “Let us look 
at the record.” The record is that the independent offices 
bill came to this House a month or so ago under the most 
obnoxious, vicious, and revolutionary rule that any measure 
has ever been introduced under before. 

Now it is proposed under a drastic gag rule to again 
regag the individual Members of the House so that they 
cannot express their opinion on this legislation. Politics 
makes strange bedfellows. Only a few days ago I was 
alined with, if not actually leading the fight for, the admin- 
istration against the bonus; and this afternoon I am allied 
with the opposition to the President’s program in relation 
to the restoration of the full pay for Federal employees and, 
likewise, full restoration of the compensation and benefits to 
the veterans of the World War with service-connected dis- 
abilities and the Spanish War veterans. 

The devaluation of the dollar to 59 cents by act of Con- 
gress and the increased cost of living, also as a result of 
congressional action, requires immediate adoption of the 
proposed legislation to correct obvious injustices. However, 
there is a far more important issue involved in the pending 
gag rule than the pay cut, far more important than the 
restoration of the compensation for the disabled soldiers, 
and that is the restoration of representative government in 
the House of Representatives. 

You Democrats who come here after having promised your 
constituents back home that you would vote to liberalize the 
rules, and vote today to regag yourselves, must forever re- 
main silent on the question of liberalizing the rules of the 
House. 

The other day we passed the bonus bill. The American 
Legion never asked for the bonus bill, it never approved the 
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bonus bill; the American Legion, however, specifically de- 
nounced inflation in their last annual convention. The 
bonus bill carries inflationary proposals for fiat money, 
greenbackism, and printing-press methods which are incon- 
sistent with the action of the Legion convention. 

The American Legion, however, is squarely behind the bill 
that is before us with the Senate amendments. The Ameri- 
can Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled 
American Veterans are asking for this legislation, whereas 
the Legion did not ask for the bonus bill. 

This bill is merely doing justice to the disabled veterans 
and to the Federal employees who have been crucified on 
@ cross of inflation and economy. As one who voted for the 
economy bill, this is the only way of righting the wrong that 
resulted from the passage of the Economy Act. [Applause.] 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

HOW DIFFERENCES CAN BE SETTLED 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there are differences be- 
tween the House and the Senate on this bill. I do not know 
of any other way to settle those differences except we have 
a conference committee, unless we are in favor of what the 
Senate has done. 

WEAPON IN HANDS OF ENEMIES 


If I thought any improper amendment was put on by 
the Senate and I was unobligated, I would vote against the 
rule, but I think the best way to solve the situation is to send 
the bill to a conference committee. I do not think we can 
afford to vote for the amendments. I think it will place, as 
far as the veterans are concerned, the same club, the same 
weapon, back into the hands of the enemies of the veterans 
that they had before the passage of the Economy Act. 

If you are in favor of the Senate amendments, you are in 
favor of putting back on the pension roll those who did not 
serve during the war, and you are in favor of putting back 
on the roll remarried widows of veterans and leaving off the 
widows of veterans who collected 100 percent service-con- 
nected pay at the time of their death, and because they did 
not die of particular injury their dependents have not re- 
ceived any compensation, although they waited on their 
veteran husbands 10 or 15 years after the war. 

The bill does not do anything for them, but it puts remar- 
ried widows of Spanish-American War veterans back on the 
rolls and puts the widows of non-service-connected veterans 
back on the rolls at $30 a month. 

RETIRED EMERGENCY OFFICERS 


There is another feature of the bill that you cannot defend. 
There is a difference of opinion among Members of the 
House as to the wisdom of this legislation. I recognize the 
views of my colleagues. I do not impugn their motives. 
They have as much right to their opinion on this as I have 
to mine, but the retired emergency officers loaded down the 
pension rolls at one time and brought the veterans in this 
country into disrepute. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I cannot yield. If we vote for these 
amendments we vote to put the retired emergency officers 
back on the rolls, several thousands of them, and let them 
receive from $105 to $416 a month each retired pay for 
disability, the same disability that an enlisted man by his 
side receives only $30 a month for. You will let these offi- 
cers, although they are rich, remain on the rolls, and you fix 
it so in the Senate amendments that they will draw this 
money regardless of their wealth and income, and you will 
fix it so that the Spanish-American War veterans, although 
they work for the Government and get a large salary each 
month, will not have to take the reduction to $6 a month 
that other veterans do. It is full of discriminations and you 
cannot justify them. i 

There is only one way that I know of to correct this situa- 
tion, and that is to send the bill to conference and let these 
differences be ironed out, if possible, and then let the con- 
ferees submit the bill back to this House. Then if we are 
in favor of it, we will adopt the conference report; if we are 
against it, we will reject it. LApplause. I 
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Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH]. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, these gentlemen who have 
spoken in favor of this rule seem to take the position that if 
this rule in its present shape is not adopted, the bill cannot go 
to conference. That is nonsense. Furthermore, the gentle- 
man who has just spoken takes the position that unless this 
rule be adopted in its present form we have to accept the 
Senate amendments in toto. That is also nonsense. 

This rule provides two things which are not usual in rules 
sending bills to conference. One is contained in the lan- 
guage of the rule, which reads as follows: 

That the Speaker shall immediately appoint the conferees with- 
out intervening motion. 

That means that this House is deprived of the right to 
instruct its conferees. Next, at the end of the resolution 
we find the following language: 


To agree, with or without amendment, or disagree to any 
amendment of the Senate to the bill H.R. €663, notwithstanding 
the provisions of clause 2 of rule XX. 


That means that the House can vote only when the con- 
ferees report upon the bill—shall they kill the appropriation 
bill, or shall they accept, without an opportunity to vote on 
any individual proposition, the work of the conferees? 

If you vote down this rule, what will happen? We will 
have an opportunity to vote on a straight rule to send the 
bill to conference, under which we can debate these amend- 
ments when it comes time to instruct the conferees, and give 
them such instructions as we see fit; but if we wish to send 
the bill to conference without instructions, then when it 
comes back, and we see what the conferees have done, we 
can take up provision after provision and vote them up or 
down without defeating the entire appropriation bill. 

Consequently, you cannot escape your responsibility either 
to the veterans or the employees; you cannot evade the 
promises that you have made by hiding yourselves behind 
this rule, by which you are gagging yourselves, when every- 
body in the country knows that you are purposely gagging 
yourselves in order to get out of those promises. 

Mr, O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BoxLANI. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I have read somewhere the 
caution, “ Beware of Greeks bearing gifts.“ I have been sit- 
ting in the front row here, and I saw the distinguished mi- 
nority leader take the floor and shed crocodile tears, claim- 
ing the Members of the majority were being gagged. I am 
overwhelmed with grief when I consider the solicitude 
the gentlemen on the Republican side have for us, It has 
been said by some newspaper writers that the leader of the 
minority, the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL], lacks a sense of humor. I deny that statement 
most emphatically, after the statement he made here this 
morning—he, the father of the worst gag rules that were 
ever brought into this House. Yet he stood here with a 
placid countenance, although upon close scrutiny I thought 
I detected behind his calm demeanor the glimmer of a faint 
smile—I think he had his fingers crossed—when he be- 
moaned the fate of the Democrats who are in power in the 
House, and who have the responsibility in this House, tell- 
ing them you are gagged, you are gagged, you are gagged. 
Therefore, I repeat, let no one again charge our minority 
leader with lacking a sense of humor. Everyone who spoke 
on the minority side has used the word “gagged ”, and the 
last man who spoke used it three times. They all want to 
pull the wool over your eyes and say that the majority is 
gagged. I deny it, and the best refutation is what happened 
here 2 days ago. When, under Republican rule, could 145 
Members discharge a committee? Never in the 12 years 
that I have been here could it be done. During that period 
every amendment to the Veterans’ Act brought in was passed 
under a stringent gag rule or passed under suspension of the 
rules. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I exceedingly regret my inability to yield. 
I have not the time. I want to bring home only one thing, 
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and that is this: I have consistently been a friend of the 
Federal employees and of the veterans during the 12 years 
that I have been here. The Recorp will show that; and I 
am still their friend. But I really want to do something for 
them. I do not want to give lip service on the floor of this 
House; I do not want to give a mere vote; these things will 
not pay their bills. I want to give them something sub- 
stantial, and I warn you, my friends, whom I honor and 
respect and whom I want to see returned to this House, to 
watch what you do today, because if you will analyze the 
situation you must realize that the only way that the vet- 
erans can be helped—and I know you want to help them, 
and I want to help them—is by adopting this rule. Do not 
be carried away by this word gag, which our dear friends 
on the Republican side have used because they are utterly 
insincere. They seek to divide our party. The responsibility 
is ours, and the very liberalization of the rules brought about 
by this Democratic leadership gave you the opportunity that 
you exercised this week. 

I ask and implore you, therefore, to remember your duty 
not only to the veterans and to the Federal employees but 
the duty that you owe to the Democratic Party and to re- 
sponsible Democratic government now in power in this 
Nation. The only way to do that is to support this rule. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bortan] has expired. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN]. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, this vote today is going to 
determine the future political destiny of many Members on 
the floor of this House now on both sides of the aisle. A 
vote in favor of this rule, my friends, will be construed at 
home as a vote of cowardice. You are afraid to take action 
yourselves, and so you delegate your authority and your 
power to three or five conferees named by the Speaker. 
Tools! That is all they are. Tools of a political cause that 
will wreck the Democrat who thinks he can fool the war 
veteran and the Federal employee. A vote for this gag 
rule indicates that you are afraid to stand up and take your 
medicine; afraid to vote your sincere convictions; afraid you 
may lose a Federal job or two. I ask you to vote down this 
rule today and determine for yourselves what should go in 
the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has now arrived to take the Fed- 
eral Government out of the realm of inconsistency and to 
do for it what it would have others do for themselves. 

No Member of this body, and particularly those on the 
other side of the aisle, can longer refuse to listen to the 
voice and appeal of the President of the United States for 
the raising of salaries and the lowering of hours of work in 
each week. Nor can we disregard the words of his National 
Recovery Administrator, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, while ad- 
dressing some 5,000 code representatives of all of the indus- 
tries in the country, when he requested them to reduce by 
10 percent their weekly work hours and to increase by 10 
percent the hourly wages of their employees. 

Both the President and General Johnson laid great stress 
upon improving the purchasing power of the consumer, par- 
ticularly the man of small wages. This in turn would bene- 
fit production in every walk of life, and that in turn would 
provide for employment. The wage earner, the storekeeper, 
the salesman, the distributor, the wholesaler, the trans- 
porter, the manufacturer, and, finally, the tiller of the earth 
would be benefited alike. Each would get his share of the 
fleet-footed dollar, and this is the true basis for the national 
recovery hopes. 

Failure to promote salaries that will permit living on 
American standards will defeat the entire plan for recovery. 

When President Roosevelt, on March 5 in a national 
broadcast hook-up, called upon everyone within the hearing 
of his voice to raise salaries in the interest of the great 
consuming public, and when he was followed on March 6 
by Gen. Hugh Johnson, who reiterated the President’s ap- 
peal for shorter hours and more money, but in much 
stronger language, I naturally assumed that these distin- 
guished leaders of the Government could not be talking to 
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all of America exclusive of Congress and exclusive of Fed- 
eral executive officers. Congress is the paymaster for every 
Federal officer, employee, and enlisted man, and as such is 
bound to do its duty as we see it toward the vast number 
of Federal employees scattered throughout the United States, 
who are compelled to eat and live and contribute their part 
to the national recovery that is expected of every other 
wage earner. 

Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt has been in office just 1 
year, and since that time the cost of living has gone up, while 
he with his so-called Economy Act” has reduced all Fed- 
eral salaries 15 percent and in addition has prescribed man- 
datory furloughs and lay-offs without pay, so that in many 
instances the Federal employee is at his wits’ end as to just 
how to keep the wolf from the door, while at the same time 
trying to properly educate and clothe his children. Surely 
the President cannot intend that everyone in America should 
benefit by his recovery program except the Federal employee 
and those dependent upon him. I cannot believe this to 
be so. 

Congress should today return the entire 15 percent, retro- 
active as of February 1, 1934, and in doing this we would be 
doing our duty in strict accord with the language of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Gen. Hugh Johnson as applied to the 
American wage earner in every walk of life. 

The only agency that has the power to direct the biggest 
employer in the United States to restore its salaries to pre- 
Roosevelt time is the United States Congress. If we are to 
follow the dictates of our leader, the chosen leader of the 
people, then we will today refuse to pass a gag rule which 
takes from Congress and places in the hands of a few con- 
ferees the entire responsibility for properly caring for the 
Nation’s wards. They cannot go on strike nor march upon 
the Capitol with banners objecting to unfair treatment, they 
cannot call mass meetings in protest to the niggardly action 
of their Government. They are more or less powerless to 
help themselves, and that is why it is all important that 
Congress should do so. We should not delegate our power 
to three or five House conferees who will be swayed by their 
political affiliations or obligations to a machine. 

The fact of the matter is the great humane democracy, 
of which we have heard so much, is definitely and unalter- 
ably opposed to the restoration of salaries for Federal em- 
ployees, although it continually cracks down on the in- 
dustries of the country for failure to increase salaries and 
reduce working hours at the same time. It is truly hard to 
understand the inconsistency of so enlightened’ a govern- 
ment. It would appear that the man or woman who works 
for the Federal Government is not entitled to the same fair 
and square treatment as is the man or woman who works in 
the mill, in the mine, in the factory, or in the store. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come to say that there 
shall no longer be a national recovery administration for 
private industry and a national destruction administration 
for the Federal Government. General Johnson should no 
longer be permitted to hold up the private employer to ridi- 
cule and contempt for not doing something which the Gov- 
ernment itself refuses to do. 

When President Roosevelt and General Johnson last week 
challenged the 5,000 industrial code representatives to re- 
duce working hours and increase wages, their words fell 
upon many deaf ears for the very reason that the Govern- 
ment did not practice what it preaches. It was demanding 
increased industrial wages at a time when the Government 
was actually reducing monthly pay. The insincerity of the 
proposal is the greatest weakness in the national recovery 
movement. Uncle Sam should lead the way, rather than 
refuse to follow. 

Every argument against the restoration of salaries was 
knocked into a cocked hat by the address of the President 
to the N.R.A. code authorities. Surely no Member will arise 
in his place and say that he is concerned about the bal- 
ancing of the Budget this year. Surely no Member will dare 
to say that this restoration of salaries is not in accord with 
the President’s financial policy. The President himself told 
us that the national deficit would be $7,000,000,000 this 
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year and probably $2,000,000,000 more next year. Any talk 
of balancing the Budget is pure bunk, and any reference to 
the President’s financial policy as being in conflict with sal- 
ary restoration would be the rankest kind of evasion be- 
cause no one, not even the President himself, knows what 
his financial policy is to be from day to day. It is constantly 

ing. Millions, actually billions, are being expended for 
public works, private works, power plants, road sweeping, 
fence painting, tree planting, ditch digging, and in a thou- 
sand other directions, with a view to stimulating the move- 
ment of currency through the wage earner and the con- 
sumer. These expenditures are not confined to the United 
States, for we are now setting up a series of banks to lend 
money to Russia, to Cuba, and elsewhere in the world. A 
million-dollar gift to the Virgin Islands, where the bay leaf 
makes the finest bay rum in the world, appears to be but a 
drop from our golden bucket. The rum business is impor- 
tant to the Virgin Islanders. They are citizens of the United 
States. The underpaid substitute postal clerk and carrier, 
the underpaid Federal employee generally, is also a citizen of 
the United States. He cannot enter into the manufacture of 
rum nor anything else for that matter; his principal duty 
is to wait upon Uncle Sam and his people. While jumping 
all over the world with our golden investments, let. us not 
put the Federal employee in a class with the forgotten 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the House will vote 
down this gag rule and then take upon itself the duty of 
immediate passage of the independent offices bill, with its 
various controversial amendments. If certain Senate 
amendments are undesirable, it is the duty of the House to 
change them. If certain Senate amendments are in line 
with public thought and principle, then they should be ac- 
cepted by the House, irrespective of what our political lead- 
ers might think about it. We owe this duty to ourselves and 
to our constituency. To do otherwise would but charge the 
House with being a rubber stamp, and this no Member 
would enjoy. 

Mr. Speaker, all war veterans were frightfully shocked 
by the results of the President’s Economy Act. No one 
could have foretold its hardships. No one could reasonably 
have presumed that the Presidential knife would cut so 
deeply. Today we have an opportunity to right this terrible 
wrong. The House will do its duty if it votes down this 
un-American gag rule. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois has expired. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I hope that this rule will 
be voted down, in order that we may have a chance on the 
floor of this House to recede and concur with the Senate 
amendments. The Senate amendments comprise three of the 
four-point American Legion plan. These amendments are 
favored by the American Legion, by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, by the Disabled American Veterans of the country. 
They want the Senate amendments agreed to, and I would 
like to see this House have an opportunity by motions to 
recede and concur with the Senate amendments, thus to get 
a proper bill. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] 
spoke about the disabled emergency officers. I do not agree 
with the gentleman on that. I fought to put that bill in 
the law. 

The Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps regular emer- 
gency officers were already on the rolls, and the National 
Guard and the National Army officers were discriminated 
against, and that is why they are in the law today; but if 
you do not like that, vote them out by a motion to recede 
and concur with an amendment. Vote against the Borah 
amendment, which would make it impossible, eventually, for 
& poor man to go to Congress. They tell you you are voting 
for your own salary if you vote against the Borah amend- 
ment. Well, voting for a decent living salary is better than 
having a group of dollar-a-year men in the Congress of 
the United States doing what they are told to do by big 
business, instead of men and women who are trying faith- 
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fully to represent the great mass of the American people. 
[Applause.] 

I hope that this rule will not pass and that we will take 
up the Senate amendments with motions to recede and 
concur with amendments, and thereby give an opportunity 
to this House to vote on every proposition, which can go to 
the Senate and be passed. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Connery] has expired. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
lady from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I have 
told the Members before what I thought of their gag rules. 
I tell you now what I think of your blunder rule. For this 
is a blunder rule. Tennyson said: 

Not though the soldiers knew 
Someone had blundered; 
Theirs not to reason why; 
Theirs but to do and die. 

That is the spirit our Army air pilots showed. They knew 
that someone had blundered. Their action showed, “ We 
who are about to die, salute you.” 

You know, the administration, time after time, has had 
to admit its blunders. It admitted them when it had to 
restore some of the cuts it made so unjustly to our service- 
connected disabled veterans. You are going to pay for the 
blunder you made when you would not increase the appro- 
priation for more training for Army pilots. You are going 
to blunder again if you do not kill this rule. The adminis- 
tration blunders and then it admits its blunders and it pays, 
but it pays too late—for the men are dead. While the 
codes of the N.R.A. were being written, the C.O.D., or the 
Code of Death, for the Army pilots was made. During the 
Wilson administration of 1916, John Jacob Rogers, in speak- 
ing of the death of Lt. Henry Adair, killed at Carrizal, 
Chihuahua, by an American bullet in an American gun, 
quoted: 

The funeral honors are done, Adair, 
And under the earth your body lies; 
and sweet on the vibrant air 
That last long wail of the bugle dies. 
Well was your duty done, Adair, 
And duty to us alone may call; 


And the blood you shed, how red, how red! 
Cries like a bugle from Carrizal. 


{Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The lady from Massachusetts has con- 
sumed 1 minute. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, there can be no 
doubt but that a majority of this House is in favor of a vote 
on these four amendments. That being true, we ought to 
have such a vote. If we cannot have such a vote, it is be- 
cause a rule has been interposed. Consequently we should 
vote against the rule. 

Let me call your attention to what the leader of the 
Spanish-American War veterans sends out this morning in a 
telegram: 

The real purpose of the rule proposed by the Rules Committee 
is to prevent justice being accorded Spanish-American War vet- 
erans and their dependents. To send the independent offices bill 
to conference under that rule will result in the Spanish War 
veterans’ amendment being annihilated. 

Mr. PATMAN,. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I do not yield. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. JENKINS] has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that the author 
of that telegram he read, Gen. Rice W. Means, has been 
drawing $240 a month retired pay from the Government 
of the United States until we cut him off last year because 
his disability is not service connected, and the Senate 
amendment puts him back on the pay roll. 
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The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Under leave given me, I wish to 
say that the gratuitous remarks by the gentleman from 
Texas cannot blot the record of the gentleman to whom he 
refers, for that gentleman enjoys the distinction of having 
served with distinction in the Spanish-American War. He 
served in many a conflict in the Philippines, and his record 
is one of which any soldier might well be proud. He was a 
colonel in the World War and his regiment under his direct 
command saw much service in the muddy trenches and 
under severe enemy fire. His efforts in behalf of the soldiers 
of all wars has given him a reputation with the veterans that 
no one can tarnish. He was largely responsible for securing 
a hearing for the claims of the veterans in the Senate, which 
adopted the amendments that we haye under consideration 
now. The House was prevented from considering the same 
by the interposition of the now famous gag rule, which 
was advanced by Democratic leaders with the approval of 
the administration. 

Nothing can be gained by the veterans by reference of this 
matter to a conference committee, but much might be lost. 
Until now nobody has came forward to state with authority 
what the President will recommend. We were misled about 
a year ago with those honeyed words of promise. Now is 
the time for honest action. Every man here knows what he 
wants to do, so why not proceed to do it. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield one half minute 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman]. 

TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to state in answer to 
the telegram which the gentleman from Ohio just read that 
this bill as amended by the Senate will put some Spanish- 
American War veterans back on the pay roll and some World 
War veterans, which I am in favor of. It is also putting 
back on the roll the author of that telegram for $240 a 
month retired emergency officer pay, regardless of his in- 
come. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ELTSE]. 

Mr. ELTSE of California. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
this rule because its adoption will be equivalent to an instruc- 
tion to the conferees to reject the Senate amendments, It is 
equivalent to such an instruction; and you will find it out. If 
you will read the unanimous consent request made by the 
gentleman from Virginia yesterday you will see that this 
rule goes far beyond the purport and intent revealed in that 
request. Adoption of this rule will be equivalent to a re- 
jection of the Senate amendments. That is the purpose of 
the rule, otherwise there would be no reason for its adoption. 

We all know of the inequities and injustices that have 
been worked on the veterans under Public, No. 2 and Public, 
No. 78; and today we are to have an opportunity to iron 
out the inequities and injustices which have occurred under 
Public, No. 2 and Public, No. 78 by agreeing to these Senate 
amendments. 

Your vote on the bonus bill was not so much because of 
sympathy for the veterans as it was sympathy for yourselves 
as you face the coming election, but your vote on this rule 
will be a test of whether you are for the veteran or against 
him, 
[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Goss]. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the subcom- 
mittee handling this bill, I call attention to the fact that 
in the last session when the independent offices bill came 
back from another body containing the Steiwer-Cutting 
amendment, and the bill was sent to conference, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate withdrew, and therefore 
the House bill passed. Mr. Speaker, if the pending rule is 
adopted I very seriously doubt if the House will ever have 
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another chance to pass upon these two questions, for if the 
conferees on the part of the other body act as they did last 
year then the House will have no other opportunity to again 
act. 

This is a very serious matter. I think the Membership of 
the House would welcome an opportunity to express them- 
selves one way or another; and as one of those who may 
possibly be a conferee, let me say that I would like to be 
instructed, if I am to be on that conference committee, to 
vote for the Senate amendments in reference to the veterans 
and also to vote for the restoration of the 15 percent pay 
cut. [Applause.] 

This is not the time to debate the arguments pro and con 
on these two subjects, but let me remind you again before 
I sit down that if this rule is not adopted then the bill will 
come before the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and will be open to amendment, or the 
House will have the opportunity to instruct conferees at its 
will. 
If the rule is adopted, let me predict, Mr. Speaker, that 
the House will not have the opportunity to vote on either 
of these questions. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, we ought to approach this 
thing with some sort of common sense. Now, it is just as 
much the duty of every man within this House to protect 
the Government of the United States, to keep the Budget 
balanced, no matter whcther he is on the Republican side 
or on the Democratic side; but a lot of politics is being 
made out of this thing. 

I voted against the economy bill because I thought it 
would raise trouble from Hoboken to San Francisco, and 
do great injustice, and it has done that very thing. 

When you voted for the bonus you were not voting to 
disturb the Budget; but when you say you are going to vote 
out each of these amendments, let me suggest that there is 
another great group of people in this country who are hun- 
gry, who want work, and to whom the man in the White 
House is trying to give employment. You will hold up his 
program simply for the sake of going on record for certain 
groups of citizens. No man in this House has stood by the 
veterans of the World War and the Spanish-American War 
more faithfully than I have, and I am not deserting them 
now. I am standing by them so that they can get some 
reasonable compensation, and am voting to send these 
amendments to conference where they will ultimately go. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their own remarks on this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Morr] 1 minute. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, on the 2d of March, in reply to 
my protest against sending the independent offices bill as 
amended by the Senate to the Appropriations Committee, 
the majority leader used these words. I am now reading 
from the Record. He said, pointing his finger across the 
aisle, to me: 

The gentleman implies that it was done for the purpose of 
depriving the Members of the House from voting on the several 


questions. The Members will have full opportunity when the bill 
is reported back to the House to yote on every amendment, 


In reply to that I reiterated my statement that the pur- 
pose of referring this bill to the Appropriations Committee 
was to kill or emasculate the Senate amendments and to 
prevent the House from voting on them. Again the majority 
leader said, and again I am reading from the RECORD: 


I want to say to the gentleman as emphatically as he says 
it was the purpose to deny the House a vote that the House will 
be given an opportunity to vote on every amendment when the 
bill is reported back. 
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Now today, on March 14, the Appropriations Committee 
has reported in the bill and the amendments under one of 
the most vicious gag rules ever sent to the House. The 
rule provides that the amendments shall be sent to confer- 
ence without instructions. We are to be allowed to debate 
for 1 hour under this rule. We are not to debate the ques- 
tion whether we shall adopt the Senate amendments. We 
are to debate simply the question of whether we will send 
the amendments to conference. 

Now every gentleman here knows what will happen if we 
send the amendments to conference under this rule. If we 
adopt this rule it means that no Member of the House will 
be allowed either to vote upon, or even to express his views 
in debate upon a single one of the Senate amendments. 
That is the purpose of the rule. That is its only purpose. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, in view of that and in view of the 
majority leader’s direct statement to the contrary, publicly 
given on March 2, I ask you what confidence can be placed 
in any assurance given us by the Democratic leadership of 
this House? [Applause.] 

Unless we can defeat this rule and vote upon the amend- 
ments it means that no veteran, either of the World War or 
the Spanish War, will get any relief except what the Presi- 
dent is willing to give him under the Economy Act. As a 
representative body we have the right to vote on every 


one of these amendments. If we succeed in defeating this 


rule I intend to vote in favor of each of them. I have al- 
ready expressed my views on all of the veteran amend- 
ments, and everyone here knows what they are. Those who 
do not agree with me—those who wish to vote against them 
and those who wish to amend them, should also have that 
privilege, and they should have the opportunity to express 
their views and exercise their right as Representatives in 
this regard when the bill comes onto the floor of the House. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot believe that this rule will be adopted, 
I cannot believe that Members of the House are willing to 
gag and stultify themselves to the extent their leaders de- 
mand—to the extent of depriving themselves of the right to 
exercise the very function they were sent here to exercise. 
In the name of parliamentary government, in the name of 
our disabled veterans now calling to us for justice, in the 
name of decency itself, I ask you to vote down this rule. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been some discussion here relative to the Republican atti- 
tude on this rule. First, let me call attention to the way the 
bill has been handled. The Democratic leadership promised 
the Democratic caucus that after the conferees had acted 
upon the measure they would bring the agreement back to 
the Democratic caucus for review. 

No Republican has been given any such consideration. It 
is an unfair discrimination. May I also speak of the threats 
which have been issued that if the House does not vote for 
this rule the veterans and the Federal employees will not get 
any concessions. I doubt this. I do not believe the leader- 
ship of this House or the administration itself would dare let 
Congress adjourn without legislation. If we vote the rule 
down and the measure comes before the House, we can then 
take up these items in dispute separately. The judgment of 
the House will be secured on every item and we will get a 
much more satisfactory bill than we would from the con- 
ferees. If the President disapproves the bill—and I ques- 
tion this—then a new bill would be brought out which would 
give some justice to the veterans and Federal employees. 

What do you do when you vote for this rule? First, you 
are going to positively deprive thousands of disabled and 
needy veterans, who received their disabilities due to war 
origin, from receiving justice, which every fair-minded 
American wants them to have. A vote for this rule is posi- 
tively a vote that will deprive the Spanish-American War 
veterans from getting more than 75 percent of what they 
have enjoyed in the past. Everybody knows they have been 
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unjustly discriminated against. A vote for this rule is a 
certainty the Federal employees will not get the 15 percent 
which they need because of the increased cost of living. The 
administration has gone to private industry and said, “ You 
must raise your employees, you must expand your forces”, 
and yet they are adopting a contrary attitude as far as 
the classified service of this country is concerned. The 
post-office employees have been particularly badly treated. 
The 15-percent pay cut and the furlough have reduced 
their income some 27 percent, far larger than other 
employees. The postal substitutes have not been given 
enough to obtain a respectable living. Would you believe 
that at the Newport torpedo station there are men who are 
getting only $10 a week, and yet we are going to deny them 
à wage restoration. The Government should practice what 
it preaches. So, I say, vote down this rule; then let us take 
it up in the regular way, and we will pass a bill which I 
think will be fair to the people who are concerned. 
LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MAPES]. 

Mr. MAPES. Briefly, of course, the adoption of this rule 
means that the Members of the House of Representatives 
will not have an opportunity to express themselves upon any 
of the Senate amendments to this appropriation bill. It 
means that the House of Representatives will not express 
itself upon the Senate amendment to take care of the 
Spanish-American War veteran and his dependents. It 
means that it will not have an opportunity to express itself 
upon the three-point program of the American Legion. It 
means that it will not have an opportunity to express itself 
upon the restoration of pay of the Federal employees, and, 
as the gentleman from California [Mr. ELTSE] has so force- 
fully pointed out, it not only means the House of Repre- 
sentatives will not have an opportunity to express itself upon 
these questions, but it means, under the circumstances, 
under the condition with which we are confronted, that the 
House of Representatives disagrees to these amendments 
and does not want to see them or any of them adopted. 
The purpose of the rule is to enable the conferees to bring 
in a complete conference report and to make the House vote 
upon the question of whether it will adopt the conference 
report as a whole or reject it as a whole and to avoid a 
separate vote on any individual amendment. 

What does it mean if the resolution is voted down? It 
does not mean that the House of Representatives swallows 
en bloc the amendments of the Senate. It means simply 
that they, being on the Union Calendar, will be considered 
by the House of Representatives in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union under the general 
rules of the House. It means that the House of Representa- 
tives will have an opportunity to pass upon every individual 
Senate amendment and dispose of it as it sees fit. It may 
adopt, amend, or reject any one or all of them, as it sees fit 
to do after full consideration and debate. It means simply 
that the House of Representatives will be permitted to per- 
form its legislative duty in an orderly and deliberative 
manner. 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, it happens that every bill that 
has been considered by the House of Representatives dur- 
ing this session of Congress under the general rules of 
the House has been perfected and improved in the House of 
Representatives. Every bill that has not been so considered 
has gone through here with a lot of imperfections in it. 

I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KVALE. In the light of what has transpired here this 
morning, what is the gentleman’s opinion of the methods 
of the majority leaders who originally brought this bill in a 
month ago and barely succeeded in shoving it through by 
adopting a gag rule as the result of specific statements on 
their part that interests of the veterans were not affected 
in any detail whatsoever thereby? 

Mr. MAPES. I have the same opinion about that as the 
gentleman from Minnesota. I desire to emphasize the fact 
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that the rejection of this rule simply means that the Sen- 
ate amendments are going to be considered by the House 
of Representatives in the Committee of the Whole and may 
be amended, adopted, or rejected at that time. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O’CONNOR. My Speaker, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I regret that in the dis- 
cussion of this rule something of a partisan note has been 
sounded, though, of course, I must recall that when this 
bill was considered in another body, there were very decided 
and emphatic evidences of partisan action, and this ac- 
counts for some of our difficulties. I wish right now that 
we might lay aside partisan consideration and consider 
just a question of practical procedure. I wish that we 
might for the moment cease to be partisans of the Ameri- 
can Legion or partisans of the Spanish-American War 
veterans or partisans of the employees or even candidates 
for reelection, as all of us are. I wish we might simply con- 
sider a pure question of practical procedure. 

Nothing is happening here today that deprives the ma- 
jority in this House of doing anything it wants. If a ma- 
jority of the Members of this House want to take this bill 
and pick it to pieces, loading it down again as it was loaded 
down in another legislative body, to result in a certain veto, 
we can do that. There will be no difficulty in doing this. 
I believe, as I said yesterday, that a majority of the Members 
of this House want to afford some substantial relief to Span- 
ish-American War veterans, some substantial relief to World 
War veterans, especially the presumptive cases, and some 
measure of relief to Federal employees. If the assumption 
is true that a majority of the Membership want to do these 
things, the adoption of this rule will not deprive them of 
such opportunity, because if the conferees should bring in a 
report that does not effectuate your wishes in this regard, 
you have simply to vote it down and then the bill comes up 
on the Senate amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, all important legislation is arrived at by a 
compromise of ideas, and I submit in the interest of the 
veterans, in the interest of the employees, in the interest 
of the Government, and in the interest of the public, these 
differences between the two legislative bodies and the Chief 
Executive should be settled around a conference table where 
our ideas can be pooled and where we can arrive at some 
equitable and just consideration of these matters. [Ap- 
plause.] 

To my friends who are feeling the press and the urge of 
some commitments they may have made to veterans or to 
employees, may I say it seems to me it would be a very un- 
reasonable constituency that would say to a Member of Con- 
gress, “I demand from you that you hold out to the bitter 
end for a certain result. If, in your own good judgment, you 
find there must be a compromise of ideas whereby you per- 
haps will get a little less for me than you would like to get, 
notwithstanding that fact, I demand you hold out to the 
bitter end.” 

This would be a very unreasonable attitude for any con- 
stituency to take; and I have the idea they would rather 
have you come back home to them with some substantial 
concessions for Spanish-American War veterans and World 
War veterans and employees than have you send them, 
after adjournment, an eloquent speech which you made 
upon the floor of the House defending their rights, although 
you failed to get any benefits. 

I believe we had better get some substantial concessions, 
something tangible that we can hold in our hands and our 
constituents put in their teeth than go back and send them 
an eloquent speech we made in their defense upon the floor 
of the House of Representatives. [Applause.] 


I want to express the very earnest hope you will give 
your conferees, who will be the members of the subcommit- 
tee, a chance to go to conference on these matters. 
plause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the resolution, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is not the main issue that is to be decided by the vote on this 
rule the question of whether Democrats are going to follow 
the Republican minority leader, Mr. SNELL, and his bunch of 
Republicans, or whether they are going to follow their own 
chosen Democratic leader, Mr. Byrnes, who is the majority 
floor leader of this House, and thus carry out the mandate of 
their Democratic caucus, passed by more than a two-thirds 
majority? Is not that the main issue? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not state a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. BLANTON. But now is the time for all good Demo- 
crats to come to the aid of their party. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Marks! has stated that if this rule is voted 
down, the bill will then come up in the Committee of the 


Whole House on the state of the Union. Is that state- 


ment of the parliamentary situation correct? 

The SPEAKER. The bill may then be called up by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. As I understand it, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has reported the bill back to the House and the 
measure is now on the Union Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. MAPES. I do not want to have any uncertainty 
about the correctness of my statement, and I was not quite 
sure the House understood the Speaker. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Will the gentleman restate his po- 
sition? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is on ordering the 
previous question. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. If the rule is voted down, is it not a proper 
statement to say that the Senate amendments will be con- 
sidered in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union under the rules? 

The SPEAKER. If the Committee on Appropriations au- 
thorizes that motion and makes it and the House votes in 
favor of it, they will then be considered. 

Mr. SABATH. Subject to all amendments. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, does that part of the reso- 
lution which provides that the conferees on the part of the 
House are hereby given specific authority to agree, with or 
without amendment, or disagree to any amendment of the 
Senate to the bill prevent the House from voting on the con- 
ference report when it comes back to the House? 

The SPEAKER. The House is always required to vote on 
a conference report, either up or down. 

The question is, Shall the previous question be ordered? 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 169, nays 
247, not voting 16, as follows: 


[Roll No. 103] 
YEAS—169 
Abernethy Berlin Brown, Ky. Caldwell 
Adair Biermann Brown, Mich. Carden, Ky. 
Adams Bland Browning Cartwright 
Allgood Blanton Buchanan Cary 
Arnold Bloom Buck Castellow 
Auf der Heide Boehne Bulwinkle Celler 
Ayres, Kans. Boland e Church 
Bailey Boylan Burke, Nebr. Claiborne 
Byrns Clark, N.C. 
Beam Brooks Cady Cochran, Mo 
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Greenwood McReynolds 
Gregory Mansfield 
Griffin Martin, Oreg. 
Haines Milligan 
Hancock, N.C. Mitchell 
Harlan Montague 
Hart Montet 
Hastings Moran 
Henney O'Brien 
Hill, Ala. O'Connell 
Huddleston O'Connor 
Hughes Oliver, Ala. 
Jeffers Oliver, N.Y. 
Johnson, Okla. Owen 
Johnson, Tex. Patman 
Johnson, W.Va. Peterson 
Jones Pettengill 
Kee Peyser 
Kelly, Il Pierce 
Kenney Pou 
Kerr Prall 
Kleberg Ramsay 
Koctalkowski Ramspeck 
Lambeth Rankin 
Lanham Rayburn 
Larrabee Reilly 
Lea, Calif. Robertson 
Lehr Robinson 
Lewis, Colo. Ruffin 
Lewis, Md. Sabath 
McDuffie Sandlin 
McKeown Schaefer 
Schuetz 
NAYS—247 
Eaton Kurtz 
Edmonds Kvale 
Ellenbogen Lambertson 
Elizey, Miss. Lamneck 
Eltse, Calif Lanzetta 
Englebright Lee, Mo. 
Evans Lehlbach 
Fernandez 
Fish 
Fitzgibbons Lindsay 
Focht Lloyd 
Foss Lozier 
Foulkes Luce 
Frear Ludlow 
Fuller Lundeen 
Fulmer M. 
Gambrill McClintic 
Gasque cco 
Gavagan McFadden 
Gifford McFarlane 
Gilchrist McGrath 
Gillespie McGugin 
Glover McLean 
Goldsborough McLeod 
McSwain 
Maloney, Conn. 
Granfield Maloney, La 
Gray Mapes 
Greenway Marland 
Griswold 
Guyer Martin, Colo. 
Hancock, N. T. Mass. 
May 
Hartley Mead 
Healey Meeks 
Hess Merritt 
Millard 
Hildebrandt Miller 
Hill, Knute Monaghan, Mont. 
Hill, Samuel B. Morehead 
Hoeppel Mott 
Hoidale Moynihan, II. 
Hollister Muldowney 
Holmes Murdock 
Hope Musselwhite 
Howard Nesbit 
Imhoff O'Malley 
Jacobsen 
James Parker 
Jenckes, Ind. Parks 
Jenkins, Ohio Parsons 
Johnson,Minn. Peavey 
Kahn Perkins 
Keller Plumley 
Kelly, Pa. Polk 
Kennedy, N.Y. Powers 
Kinzer Randolph 
Kloeb Ransley 
Eniffin Reece 
Knutson Reed, N.Y. 
Kopplemann Rich 
Kramer Richards 
NOT VOTING—16 
Crump Kennedy, Md 
Deen Norton 
Green Reid, III. 
Hamilton Romjue 


Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, S.C. 
Thomason 


Taylor, Tenn, 
Terrell, Tex. 
Terry, Ark. 
Thom 


Wolfenden 
Wolverton 


Smith, W.Va. 
Stokes 


Underwood 
Willlams 


So the House refused to agree to the resolution. 


1934 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Carley with Mr. Buckbee. 

Mr. Underwood with Mr. Crowther. 

Mr. Crump with Mr. Reid of Ilinois. 

Mr. Busby with Mr. Stokes. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Deen. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Romjue. 

Mr. Smith of West Virginia with Mr. Kennedy of Maryland. 
Mr. Hamilton with Mr. Williams. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a preferen- 
tial motion; and if a point of order is not made against it, 
it will be in order. Every posted man in this House knows 
that if the Senate amendments, which have added $354,432,- 
124 additional appropriations to this bill, and which estab- 
lish precedents that will eventually cost this Government 
an extra $1,000,000,000 per annum, are agreed to by this 
House, the President will undoubtedly veto this bill, and we 
may be here 6 months trying to pass a new measure. So, 
unless Members are willing to compromise, and try to reach 
an agreement that the President will sign, we are wasting 
time and doing futile things. I, therefore, move that the 
House concur in all of the Senate amendments, and we will 
thus send the bill to the White House today, and the Presi- 
dent will promptly veto it, and then maybe Members will 
feel more like passing a measure that the President will 
approve of and let become law. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 
is not in order now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let the President veto it and send it 
back today, and then we will have time to pass a proper bill 
that he will not veto. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H.R. 6663, 
with the following Senate amendments: 

Page 3, after line 21, insert: 

“No claim shall be filed with the Alien Property Custodian or 
allowed by him or by the President of the United States, nor 
shall any suit be instituted or maintained against the Alien 
Property Custodian or the Treasurer of the United States, or the 
United States, under any provisions of law, by any person who 
Was an enemy or ally of enemy as defined in the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, as amended, and no allowance of any such claim 
now pending shall be made, nor judgment entered in any such 
suit heretofore or hereafter instituted, for the recovery of any 
deduction or deductions, heretofore or hereafter made by the 
Alien Property Custodian from money or properties, or income 
therefrom, held by him or by the Treasurer of the United States 
hereunder, to pay any and all expenses of the office of the Alien 
Property Custodian heretofore or hereafter incurred by him or 
by any depository for him as such expenses and deductions have 
been heretofore or shall be hereafter determined by said Alien 
Property Custodian.” 

Page 4, line 13, after Columbia“, insert: “, including the sum 
of $4,250, which shall be immediately available and shall be paid 
in equal portions to the following-named persons, heirs at law 
of Frank P. Glass, late a member of the board, who served without 
compensation as such member from July 14, 1933, to January 10, 
1934, the date of his death: Frank P. Glass, Jr., J. Purnell Glass, 
Christine Glass, Louise Glass Marzoni, Evelyn Byrd Glass McCoy, 
and H. Boyson Glass.” 

Page 7, line 8, strike out “ $1,421,000” and insert $1,467,816.” 

Page 8, line 6, strike out “ $1,476,000" and insert $1,522,816.” 

Page 11, line 24, strike out “ $1,208,730” and insert $1,708,730, 
of which $150,000 shall be immediately available.” 

Page 12, line 3, strike out “ $1,242,730" and insert $1,742,730." 

Page 19, lines 4 and 5, strike out “incident to the refinancing 
of old loans and collecting of loans.” 

Page 23, line 23, strike out “ $76,649,907: Provided”, and insert 
“ $86,740,099: Provided, That when found to be to the best inter- 
est of the United States, not to exceed $500,000 of this amount may 
be used for payments to State institutions caring for and main- 
taining veterans suffering from neuropsychiatric ailments, who are 
in such institutions on the date of the enactment of this act: 
Provided further.” š 

Page 26, line 7, after homes", insert“: Provided further, That 
the appropriations herein made for medical and hospital services 
under the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Administration shall be 
available, not to exceed $10,000, for experimental purposes to de- 
termine the value of certain types of treatment.” 

Page 27, line 20, strike out “ $284,789,984" and insert $296,- 


291,997." 
108080 28, line 20, strike out “ $525,155,891” and insert $546,- 


That motion 


Pile. 29, line 4, strike out 548,005,891 and insert “ $567,- 
Page 29, line 8, strike out 866,435,693 and insert “ $588,- 
001,548.” 
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Page 30, strike out all after line 6, down to and including line 9, 
page 33, and insert: 

“Src. 21. (a) Section 3(b) of title II of the act entitled ‘An act 
to maintain the credit of the United States Government’, ap- 
proved March 20, 1933, is amended by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof a comma and the following: ‘except that such 
percentage shall not exceed 10 percent during the portion of the 
1 | year 1934 beginning February 1, 1934, and ending June 30, 

“ (b) In the application of section 105(a) (relating to the sala- 
ries of the Vice President, the Speaker of the House, Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, Delegates, and Resident Commissioners) of the 
legislative appropriation act, fiscal year 1933, and sections 12 (relat- 
ing to compensation reductions of officers and employees of insular 
possessions) and 13 (relating to the retired pay of certain judges) 
of the independent offices appropriation act, 1934, with respect to 
the portion of the fiscal year 1934 be; February 1, 1934, and 
ending June 30, 1934, the percentage of reduction shall be the per- 
centage applicable to officers and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment generally. 

" Sec, 22. There is hereby appropriated so much as may be nec- 
essary for the payment of sums due, and payable out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, by reason of the diminution under this 
litle in the percentage of reduction of compensation, and other 
amendments to existing laws made hereby; and limitations on 
amounts for personal services are hereby respectively increased in 
proportion to the increase in appropriations for personal services 
made in this section. In the case of officers and employees of the 
municipal government of the District of Columbia, such sums shall 
be paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia and the 
Treasury of the United States in the manner prescribed by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation acts for the respective fiscal years.” 

Page 33, after line 9, insert: 

“Sec, 23. The weekly compensation, minus any general percent- 
age reduction which may be prescribed by act of Congress, for the 
several trades and occupations, which is set by wage boards or 
other wage-fixing authorities, shall be reestablished and main- 
tained at rates not lower than necessary to restore the full weekly 
earnings of such employees in accordance with the full-time weekly 
earnings under the respective wage schedules in effect on June 1. 
1932; Provided, That the regular hours of labor shall not be more 
than 40 per week; and all overtime shall be compensated for at 
the rate of not less than time and one half.” 

Page 33, line 10, strike out 22 and insert 24.“ 

Page 34, line 4, after promotions)”, insert: “: Provided, That 
adjustments of charges for quarters, subsistence, or laundry, or 
other similar charges, shall not be interpreted as constituting 
administrative promotions.” 

Page 34, line 35, strike out “amendment” and insert “ amend- 
ments.” 

Page 35, strike out lines 1 to 18, inclusive, and insert: 

“(1) Section 201 (suspending automatic increases in compensa- 
tion) of part II of the Legislative Appropriation Act, fiscal year 
1933, is amended by inserting at the end thereof the following: 
This section shall not apply during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, except to the extent that it suspends the longevity increases 
provided for in the tenth paragraph of section 1 of the Pay 
Adjustment Act of 1922. This amendment shall not authorize the 
payment of back compensation.“ 

Page 35, after line 18, insert: 

“(2) Section 7 (prohibiting administrative promotions) of the 
Treasury-Post Office Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1934, is amended 
by adding after the first proviso thereof a colon and the following: 
Provided further, That administrative promotions may be made 
during the fiscal year 1935 to the extent that funds are available 
therefor, on an annual basis, from savings made in the amounts 
apportioned for personal services from the applicable appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1935.” 

Page 36, line 9, strike out 23 and insert 25.“ 

e 36, after line 12, insert: 

“Sec. 26. Notwithstanding any provision of law to the contrary, 
in no event shall the compensation being paid on March 19, 1933, 
under subsections (3) and (5) of section 202 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, to veterans for the loss of the 
use of both eyes, where such veterans were, except by fraud, mis- 
take, or misrepresentation, in receipt of compensation on March 19, 
1933, be reduced or discontinued, except in accordance with the 
regulations issued under the act entitled ‘An act to maintain the 
credit of the United States Government, approved March 20, 1933, 
pertaining to hospitalized cases. 

“TITLE II—VETERANS’ PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 27. Where service connection for a disease, injury, or disa- 
bility was on March 19, 1933, established in accordance with sec- 
tion 200 of the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, and 
such connection has been severed through the application of, or 
regulations or instructions promulgated under Public Law No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, or Public Law No. 78, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, service connection is hereby reestablished and as to such 
cases the provisions of the first paragraph of section 200 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, are hereby reenacted: 
Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not apply (1) to 
persons entering the active military or naval service subsequent to 
the date of November 11, 1918, (2) to persons as to whom clear 
and unmistakable evidence discloses that the disease, injury, or 
disability had inception before or after the period of active mili- 
tary or naval service, unless such disease, injury, or disability is 
shown to have been aggravated during service, (3) to persons as 
to whose cases service connection was established by fraud, clear 
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or unmistakable error as to conclusions of fact or law, or misrep- 
resentation of material facts; and as to all such cases enumerated 
in this proviso, all reasonable doubts shall be resolved in favor 
of the veteran, the burden of proof being on the Government. 

“Sec. 28. The fourth paragraph of section 20, Public Law No. 
78, Seventy-third Congress, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“* Notwithstanding any of the provisions of Public Law No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, in no event shall the compensation being 
paid on March 19, 1933, for service-connected disabilities to those 
veterans who entered the active military or naval service on or 
before November 11, 1918, and whose disabilities are not the re- 
sult of their own misconduct, where they were, except by fraud, 
misrepresentation of a material fact, or unmistakable error as to 
conclusions of fact or law, in receipt of compensation on March 
19, 1933, be reduced or discontinued, except in accordance with 
the regulations issued under Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, pertaining to hospitalized cases: Provided, That the provi- 
sions of this section shall not apply to persons as to whom clear 
and unmistakable evidence discloses that the disease, injury, or 
disability had inception before or after the period of active mili- 
tary or naval service, unless such disease, injury, or disability is 
shown to have been aggravated during service; and in any review 
of the case of any veteran to whom compensation was being paid 
on March 19, 1933, for service-connected disability, reasonable 
doubts shall be resolved in favor of the veteran, the burden of 
proof being on the Government: Provided further, That notwith- 
standing any of the provisions of Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third 
Congress, any veteran whose disease, injury, or disability was 
established on or after the date this paragraph as amended takes 
effect as service connected under section 200 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, shall be entitled to receive com- 
pensation in accordance with the provisions of such act, as 
amended, and the rating schedule in effect on March 19, 1933: 
Provided further, That whenever there is a change in the degree 
of disability of any such veteran the amount of compensation to 
be paid shall be determined pursuant to the provisions of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, and the rating sched- 
ule in effect on March 19, 1933, and such amount shall not be 
reduced or discontinued. In no event shall death compensation 
being paid, except by fraud, misrepresentation of a material fact, 
or unmistakable error as to conclusions of fact or law, to widows, 
children, and dependent parents of deceased World War veterans 
under the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, on March 
19, 1933, be reduced or discontinued, whether the death of the 
veteran on whose account compensation is being paid was directly 
or presumptively connected with service. In any case where a 
World War veteran dies or has died from disease or injury, and 
service connection for such disease or injury has been reestablished 
on or after the date this paragraph as amended takes effect as 
service connected under section 200 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, as amended, or which would have been established under 
such section 200 had the veteran been living on March 19, 1933, 
and reestablished on or after the date this paragraph as amended 
takes effect, the surviving widow, child, or children and/or de- 
pendent parents shall be entitled to receive compensation at the 
fates prescribed in Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (a), part I, para- 
graph IV, and amendments thereto.’ 

“Sec. 29. Section 6 of Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
as amended by Public Law No. 78, Seventy-third Congress, is 
hereby amended by adding thereto the following proviso: ‘ Pro- 
vided, That any veteran of any war who was not dishonorably 
discharged, suffering from disability, disease, or defect, who is in 
need of hospitalization or d care, and is unable to de- 
fray the necessary expenses therefor (including transportation to 
and from the Veterans’ Administration facility), shall be fur- 
nished necessary hospitalization or domiciliary care (including 

ortation) in any Veterans’ Administration facility, within 
the limitations existing in such facilities, irrespective of whether 
the disability, disease, or defect was due to service. The state- 
ment under oath of the applicant on such form as may be pre- 
scribed by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall be accepted 
as sufficient evidence of inability to defray necessary expenses.’ 

“ Sgc. 30. Notwithstanding any of the provisions of Public Law 
No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, no pension being paid on March 19, 
1933, to any veteran of the -American War, including the 
Boxer rebellion and the Philippine insurrection, or to the widow 
and/or dependents of any such veteran, shall be reduced by more 
than 10 percent, except in accordance with the regulations issued 
pursuant to Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, pertaining 
to hospitalized cases: Provided, That the provisions of this section 
shall not apply (1) to persons to whom payments were being 
made on March 19, 1933, through fraud, clear or unmistakable 
error as to conclusions of fact or law, or misrepresentation of a 
material fact, except that decisions as to degree of disability ren- 
dered prior to March 20, 1933, shall be conclusive, or (2) to any 
person during any year following a year for which such person 
was not entitled to exemption from the payment of a Federal 
income tax. 

“All laws in effect on March 19, 1933, granting monetary benefits 
to veterans of the Spanish-American War, including the Boxer 
rebellion and the Philippine insurrection, are hereby reenacted 
in their entirety, and such laws shall be effective from and after 
the effective date of this act, subject to the limitations of this 
section and to such reduction in pensions as may be made here- 
under. 

Sc. 31. Section 10 of Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
approved March 20, 1933, is amended to read as follows: 
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“* Notwithstanding the provisions of section 2 of this title, any 
person who served as an officer of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
of the United States during the World War, other than as an 
officer of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and who (1) 
entered the active service between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918, (2) was honorably discharged therefrom, (3) made valid ap- 
plication for retirement under the provisions of the Emergency 
Officers’ Retirement Act of May 24, 1928 (U.S.C., supp. VI, title 
38, secs. 581 and 582), and (4) prior to March 20, 1933, was granted 
retirement with pay, except by fraud, misrepresentation of a 
material fact, or unmistakable error as to conclusions of fact or 
law, shall be entitled to continue to receive retirement pay at the 
monthly rate being paid him on March 19, 1933, if the disability 
for which he was retired directly resulted from the performance of 
military or naval duty; except that retirement pay under this sec- 
tion shall not be denied to any person who was receiving on March 
19, 1933, retirement pay under such act of May 24, 1928, on ac- 
count of disease or injury incurred or aggravated in line of duty, 
and whose disease or injury or aggravation of disease or injury 
was at any time during his service made a matter of record by 
competent military or naval authorities, if such person is other- 
wise qualified under clauses 1 to 4, both inclusive, of this section: 
Provided, That nothing in this section as amended shall be con- 
strued so as to prejudice or destroy any rights of appeal, or any 
monetary benefits payable because of any such appeal, heretofore 
conferred upon retired emergency officers by this act and regula- 
tions issued pursuant thereto.’ 

“Sec. 32. Where any veteran suffers or has suffered an injury, 
or an aggravation of any existing injury, as the result of training, 
hospitalization, or medical or surgical treatment, awarded him 
under any of the laws granting monetary or other benefits to 
World War veterans, or as the result of having submitted to ex- 
amination under authority of the War Risk Insurance Act or the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, and not the result of 
his misconduct, and such injury or aggravation results in addi- 
tional disability to or the death of such veteran, the benefits of 
Public Law No. 2, of Public Law No. 78, and of this title shall be 
awarded in the same manner as if such disability, aggravation, or 
death were service connected within the meaning of such laws; 
except that no benefits under this section shall be awarded unless 
application be made therefor within 2 years after such injury or 
aggravation was suffered, or such death occurred, or after the 
passage of this act, whichever is the later date. The benefits of 
this section shall be in lieu of the benefits under the act entitled 
‘An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, 
and for other purposes’, approved September 7, 1916, as amended. 

“Sec. 33. The last sentence of section 9 of Public Law No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 34. Service-connected money benefits payable to World 
War veterans under this title and Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third 
Congress, shall be entitled ‘compensation’ and not ‘pension.’ 

“Sec. 35. This title shall take effect on the date of enactment of 
this act, and no payments of any benefits conferred under the 
3 of this title shall be made for any period prior to such 

“Sec. 36. Notwithstanding the provisions of any law or regula- 
tion issued pursuant to authority of law, in any case where a 
veteran of the World War has been adjudged for insurance pur- 

by any court of competent jurisdiction to be totally and 
permanently disabled as the result of disease or injury, or the 
aggravation of a disease or injury, incurred in the active military 
or naval service, such veteran shall be rated for the purpose of 
payment of pension, compensation, or retirement pay not less than 
totally and permanently disabled. 

“Sec. 37. That notwithstanding the provisions of section 17 of 
title I of an act entitled ‘An act to maintain the credit of the 
United States Government’, approved March 20, 1933, and section 
20 of an act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, 
and for other purposes’, approved June 16, 1933, any claim for 
yearly renewable term insurance under the provisions of laws 
repealed by said section 17, wherein claim was duly filed prior to 
March 20, 1933, and on which maturity of the insurance contract 
had been determined by the Veterans“ Administration prior to 
March 20, 1933, and where payments could not be made because of 
the provisions of the act of March 20, 1933, or under the provisions 
of the act of June 16, 1933, may be adjudicated by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and any person found entitled to yearly renewable 
term insurance benefits claimed shall be paid such benefits in 
accordance with and in the amounts provided by such prior laws. 

“Src. 38. In the case of widows and dependents of officers and 
enlisted men of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who served on 
the airships Shenandoah, Akron, and J-3, and who died in the 
accidents resulting in the destruction of such airships in April 
1933, the amount of pension allowed shall be double that author- 
ized by law or regulation of the President to be paid in cases where 
death results from an injury received or disease contracted in line 
of duty not the result of an aviation accident. 

“Sec. 39. That no part of the appropriation carried in this act, 
or any other general appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, shall be used in payment, in excess of 85 percent 
of any salary or compensation of any officer or employee of the 
Government (except judicial officers) where such salary or com- 
pensation is in excess of $6,000.” 

Page 36, line 13, strike out “24” and insert 40.“ 
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And pending that motion, I should like to propose a unani- 
mous-consent request that I believe will greatly expedite and 
simplify the consideration of the bill. 

There are 23 amendments to the bill, but only 2 of them 
are practically controversial. That is to say, amendment 14, 
affecting the restoration of the Federal salaries, and amend- 
ment 22, which comprises all of the veterans’ amendments. 
I ask unanimous consent that all Senate amendments, with 
the exception of Senate amendment 14 and Senate amend- 
ment 22, be disagreed to and the conference asked by the 
Senate agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. DOWELL. Reserving the right to object, that gives 
us permission to vote on all Senate amendments relative to 
Federal pay and the veterans? 

Mr. WOODRUM. On Senate amendments 14 and 22. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, there are 
objections to other amendments. 

Mr. WOODRUM. They will be adjusted in conference. 

Mr. CONNERY. Reserving the right to object, Senate 
amendment 15, I think, the conferees will accept. 

Mr. KVALE. Would the gentleman include in amendment 
no. 5, relating to the funds for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission? 

Mr. WOODRUM. No; 
should go to conference. 

Mr. CELLER. When will the Committee take up the 
amendments 14 and 22? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Immediately, if I get this consent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. DE PRIEST. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the gentleman what about the Borah amendment? 

Mr. WOODRUM. That particular amendment is to be 
taken up. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Reserving the right to object, the gentle- 
man will recollect that when the bill was on the floor of the 
House I suggested that an injustice was being done to the 
Army and Navy officers, particularly the naval officers, in 
connection with their salaries. The gentleman from Virginia 
said at the time that he did not care to go into that because 
he was not qualified to go into the pay of naval officers. 
The Senate inserted an amendment to do that. I should 
like to call that to the particular attention of the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, does the gentleman intend to ask for a little debate 
when we go into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Iam going to take that up when we get 
this unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have the re- 
quest stated again. 

The SPEAKER. That the House disagree to all Senate 
amendments, except amendment 14 and amendment 22, and 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

Mr. KVALE. All amendments from amendment numbered 
14 to amendment numbered 22, inclusive, are in the title 
which affects the Economy Act amendment, and I think it 
only proper that the gentleman’s request should state that 
amendments should include amendments 14 to 22, inclusive. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. KVALE. I am not mistaken. I have a copy of the 
bill in my hand, and the gentleman can verify it himself. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Amendment numbered 14 is the amend- 
ment to be taken up in the Committee. 

Mr. KVALE. Correct, and amendment numbered 15 also? 

Mr. WOODRUM. No; I think that is a controversial 
amendment that ought to be disagreed to, and we should let 
it go to conference. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular 
order on my request. 


I think all those amendments 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, pending the motion to go 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, I propound a parliamentary inquiry, and that 
is as to whether it is necessary before going into the Com- 
mittee to have some understanding as to the time for debate 
upon these amendments. 

The SPEAKER. It would be very convenient if an 
arrangement could be so made. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that debate upon amendment no. 14 be limited to 
1 hour, one half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESworTH] and the other half by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 
to ask the gentleman from Virginia a question. There are 
several different elements in this amendment, and I want to 
know if we will be permitted to vote in particular in each 
amendment? 

Mr. WOODRUM. When we go into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, the amendment is 
before the Committee for agreement or modification, and 
then we will go back into the House and vote on what has 
been done in the Committee. 

Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will the gentleman yield me about 2 minutes 
while in Committee? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I shall endeavor to accommodate the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand it, when this amendment is 
under consideration, it is subject to amendment, and debate 
on amendments to the amendment, 

Mr. WOODRUM. Certainly. 

Mr. WEIDEMAN, I presume it is the gentleman’s idea to 
distribute the time somewhat among the Members of the 
House on this side. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I shall try to take care of everybody 
that I can. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. As I understand it, when the amend- 
ment is taken up in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, amendments to the amendment 
under the 5-minute rule will be in order? 

Mr. WOODRUM. My unanimous consent, Mr.- Speaker, 
is that there be 1 hour of debate on amendment no. 14, dur- 
ing which time amendments may be offered and debated, 
and that at the end of 1 hour the vote shall be taken on the 
amendment and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, that was not the request as I understood 
the gentleman to put it. 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is what I meant. 

Mr. SNELL. I understood that general debate was to be 
had for 1 hour and then an opportunity given to offer 
amendments and that we should have debate on the amend- 
ments also. 

Mr. WOODRUM. It seems to me that is a whole lot of 
unnecessary time. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman can move to close debate, but 
I think we should have some debate on some of the amend- 
ments that will probably be offered. 

Mr. BLANTON. This request is only as to amendment 
no. 14? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. It does not apply to no. 22? 

Mr. WOODRUM. This applies to no. 14, the pay-cut 
amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then we will have another agreement as 
to amendment no. 22? 

Mr. WOODRUM, Exactly. 

Mr. SNELL. We could not agree to the last request. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Does not the gentleman think that 1 
hour of debate with the right to offer amendments is suf- 
ficient? 
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Mr. SNELL. But gentlemen want to debate some of the 
special amendments that will be offered. I think the hour 
for general debate is plenty. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Would the gentleman agree to make it 
30 minutes of general debate and then take up the amend- 
ments to the amendment under the 5-minute rule? 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, some gentlemen here are complaining 
because I agreed to 30 minutes on a side. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I modify my unanimous- 
consent request to make it 1 hour of general debate and then 
to consider amendment no. 14, under the 5-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of 1 
hour of debate on amendment no. 14, and that then the 
amendment be taken up for consideration under the 5- 
minute rule? 

Mr. TABER. And would not the gentleman amend that 
so that debate shall be confined to the amendment? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Debate to be confined to the amend- 
ment. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I now make the same re- 
quest with reference to amendment numbered 22. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have 
more time on that amendment, as it embraces numerous 
important unrelated legislative subjects embracing an aggre- 
gate of nearly $300,000,000. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I insist, Mr. Speaker, that there ought 
to be more time for general debate on amendment num- 
bered 22, which embraces so many vital propositions, and 
we should have at least 1 hour to the side. 

Mr. SNELL. I think we should have at least an hour on 
a side, and then consider it under the 5-minute rule the 
same as on the other amendment. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Then I make the request that general 
debate be had for 2 hours on amendment numbered 22, and 
then it be taken up under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. TABER. Reserving the right to object, would not 
the gentleman incorporate in his request a division of the 
time between himself and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is understood in both instances, 
that the time be equally divided between the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WiccLEswortH] and myself, and 
the debate to be confined to the amendment, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6663) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1935, and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments, with Mr. OLIVER of New York in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report Senate amend- 
ment no, 14. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 32 of the printed bill strike out all of section 21 and 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 21. (a) Section 3 (b) of title II of the act entitled ‘An 
act to maintain the credit of the United States Government’, 
approved March 20, 1933, is amended by imserting before the 
period at the end thereof a comma and the following: ‘except 
that such percentage shall not exceed 10 percent during the por- 
baile Tha gag year 1934 beginning February 1, 1934, and ending 

“(b) In the application of section 105 (a) (relating to the sal- 
aries of the Vice President, the Speaker of the House, Senators, 
Representatives, Delegates, and Resident Commissioners) of the 
Legislative Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1933, and sections 12 
(relating to compensation reductions of officers and employees of 
insular ions) and 13 (relating to the retired pay of certain 
judges) of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1934, with 
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respect to the portion of the fiscal year 1934 beginning February 1, 
1934, and ending June 30, 1934, the percentage of reduction shall 
be the percentage applicable to officers and employees of the 
Federal Government generally. 


“ Sec. 22. There is hereby appropriated so much as may be neces- 
sary for the payment of sums due, and payable out of the 
Treasury of the United States, by reason of the diminution under 
this title in the percentage of reduction of compensation, and 
other amendments to existing laws made hereby; and limitations 
on amounts for personal services are hereby respectively increased 
in proportion to the increase in appropriations for personal serv- 
ices made in this section. In the case of officers and employees of 
the municipal government of the District of Columbia, such sums 
shall be paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia and 
the of the United States in the manner prescribed by 
the District of Columbia appropriation acts for the respective 
fiscal years.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to disagree to 
the Senate amendment and agree to the conference asked 
for by the Senate. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to recede and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
Wooproum is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CARPENTER]. 

Mr. CARPENTER of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, we are all 
in the same boat in this depression, and the war veterans 
and their friends never did and do not now object to reason- 
able cuts in compensation to assist this country in balancing 
its Budget, and are willing to make the same patriotic sac- 
rifices now for our country that they did during the wars 
in which they were engaged. 

The Government, since the time the economy bill was 
passed, has seen fit to spend billions of dollars in an earnest 
endeavor to help its citizens out of this terrible depression; 
therefore, I wish to state that I am very much in favor of 
the Senate amendments to the independent offices bill in 
behalf of the veterans, especially including the World War 
and Spanish-American War veterans, which rectifies the 
injustices created in the economy bill. 

I am, however, opposed to returning to the Federal em- 
ployees at this time their full 15-percent cut, restoring them 
to their full status before the economy bill was passed and 
leaving the whole burden of the economy upon the veteran. 

As has been suggested to me I hardly believe it is the 
spirit of this Congress that the restoration of benefits to 
the disabled veteran is a raid on the Treasury while restor- 
ation of pay to the Federal employee is a patriotic duty. 

There is a great deal of misinformation going out over 
the country to the effect that the increase in veteran benefits 
is going to wreck the economy program of the Government 
and cost the Government $334,246,824, when the truth of 
the matter is that the total veteran benefit included in these 
amendments will only amount to $118,253,700, whereas the 
cost of restoring Federal employees their 15 percent will be 
$215,993,124. The people in my district, and I know this to 
be true all over the United States, are in the terrible eco- 
nomic situation they are in because of the depression. Gov- 
ernmental expenses have been cut to the core, courthouse 
officials who do three times as much work as most of the 
Federal employees get from $60 to $80 a month, and the 
girls who work in their offices, $40 a month. School teach- 
ers in rural schools, where they can get a job at all, $40 a 
month, and we even find those with master’s degrees teach- 
ing in our rural schools for salaries of not over $60 a month. 
In addition to this we have thousands of people who are 
very happy to get a few hours’ work a week at 30 to 40 cents 
an hour under the C.W.A. 

Federal employees in my district are not yelping for in- 
crease in salaries, they are very happy they have their jobs, 
and are graciously accepting their cuts, which is very small 
in comparison with the cut in cost of governmental services 
performed for the State and local governments, and the peo- 
ple in general who are paying the bill and doing all the 
suffering are not in favor of keeping this office-holding 
aristocracy up in the style in which it has been accustomed. 
I would not be in favor of cutting anyone’s salary that was 
$1,000 or less a year, and would be in favor of restoring 
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Federal employees salaries when prosperity has been re- 
turned to the rest of the country. It is just merely the 
application of judgment and fairness to all concerned. 

And the worst of all would be the increase of the Con- 
gressmen’s salaries. I cannot conceive how any Congress- 
man can go out and face the veterans and the people in his 
district, telling them how necessary it was to cut them down 
with one hand, whereas with the other he increased his own 
salary; therefore, I am supporting the Borah amendment 
prohibiting the increase at this time of all governmental 
salaries over $6,000 per year. As a matter of fact I think 
the Congressmen’s salaries should be reduced under existing 
conditions and until prosperity has again been returned to 
their country, and this was the first bill I introduced in 
Congress last year, and which was introduced prior to our 
voting on the economy bill. For my part I do not believe 
that the cut in compensation to the disabled service-con- 
nected veteran should be any greater percentage than the 
percentage of cut to the Federal employee. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Coopzr]. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I hope the Mem- 
bership of the House will approve the Senate amendments 
which restores to the Government employees the 15-percent 
salary reduction and also the restoration of compensation 
to World War veterans whose disability is of service or pre- 
sumptive origin, and also the restoration of pensions to 
thousands of Spanish-American war veterans who were de- 
prived of pensions by the Economy Act of 1933. 

VETERANS’ COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 

What a reflection it is on our Government to discontinue 
pensions to thousands of Spanish-American war veterans 
who rallied to the flag in 1898. And now, when most of 
them are past the age where they can secure employment 
and at a time when the sunset of life is fast casting its 
shadows over their brow, the patriotic service and devotion 
they rendered to flag and country is forgotten, and the small 
pension they did receive is now taken away from them. 

Again, many thousands of World War veterans who car- 
ried our flag to a foreign soil—and they brought it back to 
us in a blaze of glory, without a stain upon its folds—many 
of them gave their blood, their bodies, their all for country. 
Today we find thousands of World War veterans crippled 
and disabled who have had their disability allowance re- 
duced to what I believe is a shameful degree. There is no 
service we can render, no compensation we can pay that 
will fully compensate the service-connected disabled World 
War veteran for the loss he suffered and the sacrifice he 
made. 

RESTORATION OF SALARIES TO GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

I am for the restoration of the full 15-percent salary cut 
to all Government employees, and in this respect I am 
following the policy so strongly advocated at this time by 
the President for an increased purchasing power of the 
American working classes. 

On March 5, 1934, President Roosevelt called to Wash- 
ington thousands of industrialists, business men, and em- 
ployers of labor to discuss with them the progress and 
program of national recovery. 

At the opening of the conference President Roosevelt 
addressed the gathering and called for the active coopera- 
tion of all citizens and the coordinated effort of all industry 
to promote the greatest happiness and well-being of the 
American people. I desire at this time to quote two short 
paragraphs from the President’s address: 

Therefore, I give to industry today this challenge: It is the 
immediate task of industry to employ more people at purchasing 


wages and to do it now. Only thus can we continue recovery and 
restore the balance we seek. 


Again quoting from the same address, he said: 


Every examination I make and all the information I receive 
lead me to the inescapable conclusion that we must now consider 
immediate cooperation to secure increase in wages and shorten- 
ing of hours, 


The two high spots in this challenge of President Roose- 
velt to industry are: First. Employ more people now. Sec- 
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ond. Increased wages and shorter hours. I give my whole- 
hearted support to this program. But, however, I want 
this policy to apply to Government employment as well as 
private employment, which the President was addressing 
himself to. 

I have here the Postal Bulletin, of the date of March 3, 
1934, signed by Postmaster General Farley, and sent to all 
postmasters. I now quote from the Bulletin. 

All Presidential , Officials, and employees in the field 
service * * * will be furloughed without pay for 4 days during 
the remainder of the fiscal year. Rallway- mall clerks will be fur- 
loughed for 3% days during the remainder of the fiscal year. 

Deliveries by carriers in the city-delivery service may be limited 
to one a day in strictly residential territory, not more than two 
a day in mixed business and residential territory, and not more 
than three a day in strictly business territory. 

Rural carriers will not be furloughed. 

I am informed, however, that the Postmaster General has 
requested Congress to pass legisilation providing for drastic 
reduction in the salary of rural carriers, and if this is not 
carried out, he will consolidate rural routes and discharge 
several thousand rural carriers. 

Now for the two pictures: On the one hand the President 
is challenging industry to employ more people now at in- 
creased wages and shorter hours. This is a fine picture and 
will meet with the approval of the great masses of our 
people. 

Now let us gaze on the other picture. We find the Post- 
master General, Mr. Farley, the biggest single employer of 
labor in our country, under the direct control of President 
Roosevelt, reducing employment in the post-office service, at 
the sacrifice of wages to postal employees and efficient postal 
service to the American people. 

The Postmaster General states that this action is impera- 
tive in order to balance the Budget of the Post Office De- 
partment. Balance the Budget! Yes; I should like to see 
the Government balance the Budget. I am not, however, 
in favor of balancing the Budget, if we are to do so by 
cutting the wages and salaries of Federal employees and 
reducing disability compensation to deserving World War 
veterans and depriving Spanish-American War veterans of a 
fair and just pension, which I believe they are entitled to. 

When President Roosevelt threw the challenge to industry 
and business to employ more workers and increase wages, 
he said nothing about them balancing their budgets. There 
are many industries in our country today that are operating 
at great loss in attempting to keep their plants working and 
give employment to American workers. Oh, you say the 
President is ready to grant an increase of 5 percent in sal- 
aries to Federal employees, effective February 1 to June 30, 
the end of this fiscal year. 

Granting this increase to Federal employees, let us not 
be fooled. The President grants an increase of 5 percent in 
the salary of Federal post-office employees, and the Post- 
master General then takes it away from them by furlough- 
ing them without pay. More than 50 percent of the 5- 
percent increase granted by the President will be taken 
away from the Postal employees by the furlough order of 
the Postmaster General, Mr. Farley. 

Congress has no right to insist that private industry em- 
ploy more workers, increase wages, unless we are willing to 
have the same principle apply to Federal employees. Let 
us approve of the Senate amendments, and by so doing we 
will be upholding the policy of the President in his challenge 
to industry and business. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Weil, Mr. Chairman, is it being re- 
ported for the information of the committee? 

Mr. DOWELL. No. It is offered as a part of the motion. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand, we are still under 
general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understood. 

Mr. DOWELL. It is on the motion, and I am just offer- 
ing an amendment to the motion. : 
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Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to 
the gentleman's amendment being read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
for the information of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment proposed by Mr. DowELL: On page 35, after line 22, 
insert the following as subsection (e): 

“That no part of the appropriation carried in this act, or any 
other general appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, shall be used in payment in excess of 85 percent of any 
salary or compensation of any officer or employee of the Govern- 
ment (except judicial officers) where such salary or compensation 
is in excess of $6,000.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on 
the point of order. 

Mr. WOODRUM, Mr. Chairman, it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. It is not responsive to anything in the 
Senate amendments. It not only places a limitation to this 
appropriation but it applies to all appropriations, and it is 
inconsistent with the gentleman’s motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment, which restores all basic 
salaries. The gentleman has already made a motion to 
concur in the Senate amendment which restores all basic 
salaries at 100 percent. Now he undertakes to place a 
limitation on those basic salaries of 15 percent. 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; and this is a limitation on this 
appropriation bill, and it certainly is in order. I offer it as 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Woopnrum] kindly say whether the Senate amendment 
affects all salaries in all appropriation bills? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Senate amendment no. 14, to which is 
directed the motion of the gentleman from Iowa that the 
House recede and concur, restores all Federal salaries to 100 
percent of the basic rate from July 1. 

Mr. DOWELL. And, therefore, all salaries being affected 
by this provision, this amendment is a limitation upon 
expenditures, as the gentleman from Virginia has specifi- 
cally stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr, CHRISTIANSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. If the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa is in order, is an amendment to his 
amendment in order at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. If no one objects. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend the amendment by striking out $6,000 ” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “ $1,800.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. I think if the gentleman will withhold 
his amendment until we consider the Senate amendment 
under the 5-minute rule, he will then have ample time to 
offer it. The amendment of the gentleman from Iowa was 
presented for the information of the committee. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Will my amendment to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa be considered on the same 
basis as the amendment just offered? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the offering of the amendment during general 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I trust you will grant me 
just a bit of latitude in order that I may touch on section 40 
along with section 14; and this is as far as I will transgress 
on the good will of the Committee. 

My position as regards the welfare of all Government em- 
ployees and ex-service men, irrespective of in what branch 
of the service they serve this Government and without re- 
gard to where they served the flag, is beyond question. 

I am proud of the fact that I very early signed the peti- 
tion which resulted in the Patman bonus bill being brought 
out on the floor for the consideration to which it was en- 
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titled. The unfortunate part, however, Mr. Chairman, was 
that the bill was trotted out at a time when I found it im- 
possible to be present. I hastened my return to the floor 
only to find that the vote had already been taken. I feel 
that the overwhelming vote of approval which carried the 
bill through the House was the direct result of, and made 
possible by, the assistance which I, as one, assured it by my 
signature. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I want to voice my complete 
accord with the intents and purposes of the Senate amend- 
ments as they pertain to Federal employees and to the war 
veterans. It is manifestly clear that certain injustices have 
been done to both these classes of our citizens, and I, per- 
sonally, am willing to acknowledge that now is the time to 
correct them. 

With regard to the Federal employees, I hold and contend 
that what is good enough for private industry is good 
enough for the Government. If increased salaries, high 
wages, and short hours are good for the manufacturer, for 
the merchant, and for the business man, the very first 
places where the example should be set and the principle 
applied are the governmental agencies, offices, and bureaus. 
Particularly is this true when applied to the little fellow 
who is receiving the lesser wage rate. I feel this is only the 
just and proper thing to do because of the principle in- 
volved. We should bring back the salary of Government 
employees to the full basic rate and set the example for 
the manufacturers, the merchants, and the business men of 
this Nation. I do not believe there is any division on this 
point between the Members on either side of the House. 
The restoration of purchasing power is necessary, and an 
important factor in the realization of this desired event is 
the restoration of Government salaries. The administra- 
tion and the President have repeatedly asked the business 
interests of the Nation to restore basic salaries; yet, in the 
final analysis, we find this great Government the first to 
withhold what it demands of its citizenry. 

It has been brought to my attention that a system of 
furloughs has been inaugurated in the Postal Service which 
will modify any and all benefits that might be derived 
through the pay restoration. While I am on my feet, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to take a direct slap against any indi- 
vidual, group, or element that would attempt to nullify the 
intent and the purpose which Congress has in mind when 
restoring the pay of Federal employees. It seems incon- 
ceivable that any administrative officer of any department 
would undertake to go so far. 

I have seen a great deal and have read considerably of 
the injustices and the inequalities of the Economy Act. 
These would be corrected by the Senate amendments. At 
the same time, I want to voice my positive opinion that the 
Senate amendments will go a great distance toward the 
alleviation of certain conditions among the war veterans. 
I am very anxious to do my small part to correct these in- 
justices, to eliminate these inequalities. I am not here at 
this moment to cite any particular set of figures, because, 
in the first instance, figures invariably can be manipulated 
to suit individual convenience and purpose. I think it is 
generally conceded, however, that certain provisions of the 
Economy Act should be changed and others abolished. I 
think the Senate has gone a great distance in the right di- 
rection. The House should follow. 

The vote today on the gag rule reflects the attitude 
of the House of Representatives. While I was unavoidably 
absent when the gag rule was considered on January 11, 
I most assuredly would have voted against it had I been 
present. It is a matter of record that I voted to recommit 
the bill. 

In spite of the entreaties that the bill be passed with the 
greatest possible dispatch without amendment, the Senate 
took the necessary time to deliberately amend the House bill 
and it was not until 1 month and 18 days later, or there- 
about, that the bill reentered our hands. We were again 
urged to swallow the gag but, inasmuch as the welfare of 
the disabled war veterans, the Spanish War veterans, the 
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Federal employees, and others who are in need was involved, 
I decided definitely for noncompliance. 

I want to say to you, my friends, that my constituency 
expects me to use my best judgment in any and all mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of the people, and I propose 
to avail myself of the good old American privilege of de- 
ciding on the merits of the case. I have grown weary of 
rendering assistance to the bankers, to the railroads, to 
the insurance companies, to the casualty companies, and 
every other element which you might class legitimately 
among the big interests, and I have reached that point when 
I can no longer aid and assist the big corporations unless 
and until I can bring about a measure of relief to the com- 
mon man—to him who was mentioned so many times and 
for whom primarily the new deal was designed. 

I am only too anxious to do my small part to bring about 
the greatest possible and the most immediate restoration. 
I have always advocated high wages in private industry as 
a means of assured and general prosperity. I believe that 
the place to inaugurate firmly and definitely such a policy 
is with the Government itself. I believe that the example 
set will have more real effect in bringing about a revitalized 
purchasing power, and therefore prosperity, than anything 
else which we, in this House, could possibly do. We cannot 
deny that it is ridiculous and inexcusable for our Govern- 
ment to fight against complete restoration, and more so 
because the complete restoration seems to hinge on a mere 
5 percent. The need in this country and the need of the 
Government, which is involved in this instance, must either 
be great enough to fulfill the 15 percent or no need of any 
kind exists which would be satisfied with a mere 5 percent. 
Assistance was given every other element excepting that 
great and speechless element, the workingman. So far as 
I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, we shall not consider them 
as mendicants and untouchables. I stand uncompromis- 
ingly for the Senate amendments. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a pref- 
erential motion. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TABER. I make the point of order that, there having 
been an agreement there should be 1 hour of general debate 
upon Senate amendment no. 14, it is not now in order to 
make any motion or to offer any amendment until the 
general debate is concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Iowa was read for 
the information of the Committee by unanimous consent. 

The gentleman from Illinois will withhold his amendment 
until the conclusion of the general debate. During con- 
sideration of the Senate amendment under the 5-minute rule 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Illinois to sub- 
mit his motion. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Then there is no motion pend- 
ing before the Committee at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. DowELL] is pending, and, being a motion to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment, will be a preferential motion. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I understood that the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL] was to concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. With an amendment. 

Mr. GOSS. And subsequent to that time the gentleman 
asked permission to have read for the information of the 
House an amendment to his motion which was preferential. 

Now, do we understand that the Dowell motion to concur 
is the motion before the House, or is the motion before the 
House a motion to concur with an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. All the motions will be before the Com- 
mittee. The general debate will now proceed. 
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The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman has a parliamentary 
inquiry, the Chair will hear him; but the Chair does not 
recognize the gentleman for any other purpose. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I state the purpose? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The general debate on the amend- 
ment will proceed. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I think I 
understand the situation that confronts us. I know I un- 
derstand what can happen. The amendment which we will 
shortly vote upon deals solely with Government employees’ 
salaries. 

I cannot speak for the President, and so far as I know no 
one here can speak for the President, as to how far he will 
go in this respect. We do not know what part of the Gov- 
ernment, employees’ salaries the President is willing to re- 
store. How can you find out? The only way that you can 
find out the President’s views is to agree to the motion of 
the gentleman from Virginia that this amendment go to 
conference or concur with an amendment that will keep 
the question open. Let the conferees wait on the President 
and see what kind of a compromise can be secured. 

Here is the situation that confronts the gentlemen who 
voted against the rule today. Suppose we agree to the Sen- 
ate amendments as provided by the motion of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. DowELL]. Suppose likewise the House 
agrees to the amendment affecting veterans and the bill is 
sent to the President, who, we are told, will veto the bill in 
such form. This is what happens: You have restored the 
salaries of the Government employees; you have restored 
the full 15 percent, but what have you done for the veterans? 
You have not given the veterans one penny more than they 
are receiving today nor changed hospital provisions. 

The Senate amendment provides for the restoration in 
part of pensions of Spanish War veterans and their widows. 
If the President vetoes this bill, and it contains this Senate 


amendment, and we are forced in the end to pass a resolu-. 


tion continuing the present appropriation for the independ- 
ent establishments, the Spanish War veteran gets absolutely 
nothing more than he is getting today. You are placed in 
the position of going back to face your veterans, who will say 
to you: “You gave the Government employees their full 
salary, you took your own full salary and accepted it, but 
what did you do for us? What did you do for the presump- 
tive cases? You did nothing for the presumptive cases. 
What did you do for the Spanish-American War veterans? 
You did nothing for them.” 

No one can deny that will result in the event of a veto. 

The Government employees are friends of the veterans. I 
cannot conceive they want to benefit at the veterans’ ex- 
pense. They want justice extended to all. 

Mr. Chairman, whenever there is an argument, whether it 
be in business or in the Government, there is only one thing 
to do and that is to get together and agree on a compromise. 
We do not know what the President is willing to do for the 
Government employees, the Spanish-American War veterans, 
or the World War veterans. We might find out when the 
conferees go to the White House and the President considers 
the situation that exists, that he would be willing to restore a 
certain percent of the pension that the Spanish-American 
War veterans were getting a year ago, extend additional 
benefits to World War veterans, and make hospitalization 
provisions more liberal, I do not know what that percent 
might be, nor do I know if he would be willing to restore any 
of the pension. The only way you are going to get anything 
is to send the amendment to conference, let the conferees 
go up to the White House, and agree with the man who must 
sign this bill. {Applause.] 

Personally I would like to see this bill go to the Senate 
carrying the amendment of Senator Byrnes, of South Caro- 
lina, who was looked upon as being the President’s spokes- 
man in the Senate. If you will recall, his amendment 
provided for restoration of 5 percent of the salaries as of 
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February 1, 5 percent as of July 1, and the balance when- 
ever the President issued an Executive order. This amend- 
ment was defeated in the Senate by 1 vote. 

It is hard for us to explain the situation to our constit- 
uents, who are directly interested. It is hard for them to 
understand the situation that confronts us. Why do some- 
thing that down in our hearts, at least those who understand 
what can happen, know might ultimately result in no in- 
crease of any kind for veterans or, for that matter, no 
restoration of pay of any kind for Government employees? 
Let us face this issue fairly and squarely both as to the 
Government employees as well as the veterans and do the 
very best we can for them. Let us not attempt to do some- 
thing we know we cannot accomplish. 

Why should we, thinking only of our political future, place 
the burden or, to be plain, pass the buck to the President? 
He certainly has enough now to shoulder without the Con- 
gress piling more upon him. 

If this country comes back, as we all pray to the good 
Lord it will, there will be no delay in restoring the full pay 
of the Government employee. 

My heart goes out to those underpaid employees, those in 
the lower brackets, who have been forced to stand a reduc- 
tion in salary. Men with children earning barely enough 
to exist. I am thinking of them, and I would rather see 
them get at least a half loaf instead of nothing. 

They will accept your explanation when you face them 
and tell them just what confronted you. Do not do some- 
thing now that you will regret at a later date. Your con- 
ferees can be trusted. ‘Think this matter over carefully. 

The Government employees have always been my friends, 
the same as they have been yours. I hope they have con- 
fidence in me at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, we haye a duty to perform to the Govern- 
ment employees, to the veterans, and to those who must foot 
the bill. As I see it, we can only perform that duty by 
voting today so that our conferees will have something to 
work on in an effort to effect a compromise. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN]. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, when I sent my amend- 
ment to the Clerk’s desk a few moments ago I did so for 
the information of the House. The object of the motion is 
to concur in Senate amendment no. 14 with a view to re- 
storing 100 percent of all salaries on July 1 of this year. I 
do this with a view of taking Uncle Sam out of the realm 
of inconsistency, which he now occupies. 

As a Member of Congress, I regard myself and every other 
Member of this House as the paymaster for every employee 
in the United States Government. We, first of all, are the 
positive paymasters of the employees of the Government, 
When President Roosevelt, in a Nation-wide broadcast, 
announces to the paymasters of the country that the hours 
of labor per week should be shortened and that the wages 
per hour should be increased, I assume that he is talking to 
me. I certainly could not assume that he was talking to 
every other paymaster in the United States excepting myself 
as a Member of Congress. That would not be consistent. I 
conclude, and every Member of this House should conclude, 
that when Gen. Hugh Johnson, the National Recovery Ad- 
ministrator, cracks down on industry for an increase in 
wages, and when the President challenges industry for an 
increase in wages and shorter hours, that it would be silly 
for the paymaster of the biggest employer in the United 
States to disregard these requests. The paymaster is sitting 
here. He holds the purse strings of every Federal employee. 
He holds the destiny of these employees in the palm of his 
hand. These employees cannot march on the White House, 
they cannot promote parades, they cannot come down and 
object to their hours of labor or their pay, because if they 
do so they will lose their jobs. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, seriously, I maintain that 
when the administration is challenging the industries and 
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challenging the paymasters of the country to meet this situa- 
tion with a view to improving unemployment and in the 
interest of recovery, this House, the paymaster of the great- 
est employer in the United States, cannot sit idly by and 
refuse to listen. The Senate amendment should be con- 
curred in, and I hope you will approve my amendment in 
that direction. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, it has been one of the sad 
tragedies in the course and policy of nations that the un- 
fortunate soldiers of the South, who fought believing in the 
“lost cause ”, have been barred from the pension bounties 
long paid to the northern soldiers, who fought alike believinz 
in the Union cause. But this could not be otherwise. Under 
the law of loyalty and allegiance there can be no policy of 
government under which to reward the soldiers who fight 
against the flag and colors with those who defended the 
colors and the flag. Under the law of allegiance, barring 
pensions to her own soldiers, the South has bowed in meek 
humility, becoming in the fortunes of war, and has borne the 
burdens of government with loyalty and self-sacrificing de- 
nial. [Applause.] 

For almost 70 long years in duration, while their own 
soldiers in the South were left neglected in their advancing 
years, left in the infirmities of old age, left in hunger, shiver- 
ing and shelterless, left to suffer privation, poverty, and 
want, the people of the Southern States have patiently, 
heroically, and patriotically borne the burdens of tariff and 
excise taxes with Christian fortitude and endurace, all to pay 
pensions to the northern soldiers. [Applause.] 

I can see that nobleman of the South, the lamented 
Oscar Underwood [applause], standing upon the floor of 
this Chamber, counseling, entreating his brother Members 
here, to vote for pensions to the northern soldiers, promis- 
ing them their time would come, all while their own fathers 
and brothers—honest, confiding soldiers of the Southland, 
soldiers serving with like loyalty and allegiance, soldiers 
serving in the lost cause—remained suffering in poverty 
and want, hovering over the cold ashes of old age, in the 
winter evening of life. [Applause.] Oscar Underwood [ap- 
plause] was broad enough to realize, know, and understand 
that while the policy of nations would forbid pensions to 
Confederate soldiers, the same policy made pensions to 
Union soldiers a binding, subsisting obligation upon the 
Nation and upon the people of every State and section of 
the Union, upon the people of the South as well as the 
North. [Applause.] z 

But as time lowers the mountain range, as time raises the 
valleys of the sea, as time lifts the depressions in the earth 
and brings all to an eyen, common level, so time has brought 
the sons of the South up and the sons of the North down to 
stand equal on a common level together under the folds of 
the Stars and Stripes today, to share the Nation’s bounties 
and blessings, as well as to share its burdens and fight its 
battles. The soldiers of the Spanish War and the soldiers 
of the World War have come up from the South to share 
with the soldiers of the North in just, equal part and por- 
tion the Federal measures of relief provided for its soldier 
defenders. 

But no sooner has the South come into its own, an equal 
place and position, to claim pension benefits and relief for 
their sons, their soldier and sailor boys, from the taxes 
they have long been paying, than a sudden change of policy 
is declared, with so-called “economy” the watchword of 
the hour, to drive stricken, suffering soldiers from the hos- 
pitals and to strike them from the pension rolls like wounded 
sailors clinging to a raft at sea. And the orders come di- 
recting pensions to be reduced, or commanding pensions 
and allowance be discontinued, to make up to the ex- 
hausted Treasury for what Morgan, Mellon, and the war 
profiteers had rebated, defaulted, and failed to pay. 

Mr. Chairman, if I were a Member of Congress from south 
of the Mason and Dixon’s line, from the great Southern 
States, as I am a Member of Congress from north of that 
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line, from the great States of the North, and if I had been a] pensions. And Members, arising to the emergency of the 
Member coming here, or my Representatives had been com- hour in a realization of high patriotic duty to maintain the 


ing here, during all these long trying years and voting pen- 
sions to northern soldiers to be paid for by taxes collected 
from my people, the people of the South, paid faithfully, 
patriotically, and well, I would meet the so-called “ Economy 
League ” on the threshold of the exhausted Treasury. [Ap- 
plause.] I would challenge the plea and pretext for economy 
over and above the debt and obligation to my soldiers. I 
would defy the party or leadership standing in the way of 
justice and right to the soldier boys of the South. And in 
vindication of the patience and forebearance of the people 
and taxpayers of the South, who for almost threescore years 
and ten have been paying pensions to the soldiers of the 
North, I would renounce the leadership counseling and 
advising the surrender. [Applause.] 

And, if I failed to uphold and claim full pensions now 
coming to my soldiers, long paid to the soldiers of the North 
from tariffs and tmpost taxes collected from the people of 
the South. I would never try to explain my cowardice to 
the brave soldier boys of the South, who stormed San Juan 
Hill in Cuba in the face of shot, shrapnel, and shell to free 
the Cubans from tHe rule of Weyler and from the iron heel 
of Spain. I would never go back to my soldiers, who trained 
in the Miasma army camps, who defied the treacherous 
submarine seas, who fought at the Marne and Chateau 
Thierry, who charged through the Argonne Woods, who 
faced shrapnel shell and cannon at Verdun and on the 
battle fronts of Europe. 

I would never go back to my soldiers, who stopped and 
stayed the tide of the German on-rushing army hordes led 
by Hindenberg, Ludendorff, and Moltke, directing an aya- 
lanche of fire and steel in a cloud of death-dealing fumes 
and gas following in the wake of havoc and destruction, 
driving, surging on to the gates of Paris to conquer France 
and the allied world. I would never go back to my soldiers 
and try to explain or qualify to them why I did not possess 
the courage to meet Morgan, Mellon, and the war profiteers 
and the tools and puppets of the Economy League. I would 
never try to explain to my soldiers why I voted to surrender 
their pensions, or, voting in error, why I failed to change 
my vote when the true facts were discovered and before 
me and the operations of the law were revealed as a system, 
means, and artifice for the relief of the financiers from the 
payment of their taxes, and when it was apparent and 
realized that this Congress and administration were taking 
from salaries, wages, and pension to make up to the ex- 
hausted Treasury for the income and corporation taxes 
which the last Congress and administration had failed and 
neglected to collect from Morgan, Mellon, and the war 
profiteers. LApplause.] 

I come from antislavery, Union-cause people. My father 
was an antislavery and a Union man. My grandfather was 
an antislavery and a Union defender, and was mobbed in the 
great State of Indiana, in 1856, when he held an anti- 
slavery meeting and spoke against human bondage, de- 
claring that slavery was the sum of all villanies. But the 
great Civil War is over, the issue of slavery decided by con- 
flict of arms and has been confirmed by the judgment of 
time. The people of the North and the South are happy 
and contented living together with interchange of com- 
merce, trade, and travel. And held in the bonds of a com- 
mon interest and a common cause, they stand out before 
the world as one people forever united for progress, achieve- 
ment, and advancement, and invincible as a power in the 
world. For these reasons and because of these facts, I 
stand in a good faith, considerate position to speak for the 
brave soldier boys of the South and to commend the people 
of the Southern States for their good faith, submissive spirit, 
and their patriotism and loyalty as citizens of this great 
Union of States. 

Mr. Chairman, when Congress was called to convene last 
March in special session to consider farm and industrial 
relief, members were shown an empty Treasury or a Treas- 
ury fast nearing exhaustion, without funds available or in 
anticipation, for the payment of salaries, wages, and soldier 


credit of the Government, and to save the people from in- 
solvency and bankruptcy, voted to reduce their own salaries 
15 percent and voted to reduce public wages 15 percent. 
And, under solemn pledge and promise that soldiers’ pen- 
sions would be readjusted with care, fairness, and humane 
consideration, to reduce pensions too high and to raise 
pensions too low, voted, believing to reduce pensions in like 
amount and the economy bill was passed by Congress. And 
here I want to commend and compliment many Republican 
Members and soldier friends, who listened to the appeal for 
economy, heeded the call for retrenchment in expenditures, 
and, rising above petty partisan spirit, voted with the ma- 
jority for the Economy Act. 

But when the Members voted for the Economy Act they 
did not know that J. P. Morgan was not and had not been 
paying his income taxes. Members did not know that 500 
Morgan partners were not and had not been paying their 
income taxes. Members did not know that 89 Morgan bank 
syndicates were not and had not been paying their income 
and corporation taxes. 

Members did not know that Andrew Mellon, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, was not and had not been paying 
his income taxes. Members did not know that 37 Mellon 
banks and trust companies were not and had not been pay- 
ing their income and corporation taxes. 

Members did not know that the certain special few men— 
the great manipulating financiers of the country, holding 
90 percent of the wealth of the country—were evading and 
had been evading the payment of their taxes. Members did 
not know that myriad millions of taxes had been and were 
being evaded and defaulted, and more than enough to pay 
all salaries, wages, and soldier pensions. N 

Members of Congress did not know until after the new 
Senate committee, appointed to investigate tax frauds and 
evasions, had investigated and reported back that Morgan, 
Mellon, and the war profiteers were not paying and had not 
been paying their income and corporation taxes. Members 
of Congress did not understand or realize that the enactment 
of the economy bill, under the true facts finally found, was 
practically in effect an order to take from salaries, wages, 
and soldiers’ pensions enough to make up to the Treasury 
for the loss in income-tax collections which the last Con- 
gress and administration had allowed, evaded and defaulted 
in serviant obedience to the war profiteers. And con- 
fronted with an empty Treasury, with national insolvency 
and bankruptcy imminent, and with assurance that pensions 
would be reduced fairly and tempered with justice to the 
soldiers and in equalization of soldiers’ pensions, Members 
were actuated on good faith and patriotic motive and were 
justified in voting for the economy bill. 

But when the Senate committee had found the facts and 
reported showing the failure, defaults, and evasions of 
Morgan, Mellon, and their war-profiteer associates, their 
failure to pay income and corporation taxes; and when the 
law was carried into force under the Hines rules and regu- 
lations, reducing pensions 50 and 75 percent and more and 
striking soldiers ruthlessly from the rolls, then, and not 
until then, did Members know or realize the facts. But 
when the committee had reported and the facts were known 
the Members were chargeable with knowledge of the facts, 
and from and since such discovery of the facts Members 
have stood responsible with knowledge of the facts and with 
knowledge of this inhumane course and brutal treatment of 
the soldiers. 

When I learned these facts in May, learned of Morgan’s 
and Mellon's tax evasions, learned that Administrator Hines 
would be held in office in violation of the so-called “ new 
deal” pledge, learned of his rules and regulations promul- 
gated and his cruel and brutal course toward the soldiers, I 
filed a bill (H.R. 5908) to repeal the Economy Act, to rein- 
state the soldiers upon the rolls, to reenact the pension laws 
repealed, and to reduce pension payments by 15 percent, the 
same as salaries and wages provided. And as soon as 30 
legislative days had expired, I filed my petition upon the 
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Speaker’s desk to discharge the committee to which referred, 
to bring the bill before the House for hearing, consideration, 
and passage. And members of former administrations under 
which these tax evasions were permitted and concealed, and 
who have disclaimeq knowledge of these rebates, evasions, 
and defaults but who are now chargeable with actual knowl- 
edge of the facts, may now maintain good faith in fact, may 
now exonerate themselves and maintain good faith with the 
soldiers by promptly acting upon this knowledge and by 
signing my petition on the Speaker’s desk and by joining 
with me on the floor to repeal the act and restore the pen- 
sion laws. 

And members of this administration, from whom the facts 
were covered and concealed, to maintain their good faith 
with the soldiers, should now sign my petition on the Speak- 
er’s desk, help me bring this bill out upon the floor, and 
join with me to secure its passage. Both those who voted 
for the economy bill and those who voted against the econ- 
omy bill, to maintain a consistent course and good faith 
toward the soldiers who fought our battles, should sign my 
petition on the Speaker’s desk and help repeal the Economy 
Act. 

Let no Member waiver or hesitate in fear or apprehension 
of changing his vote on learning the truth and the facts. 
Let him realize and be assured that a wise man freely 
changes his mind, but only a fool pursueth the same course 
forever. I try to keep my mind open to the truth and new 
facts. I try to hold myself ready to change at all times 
and reverse myself when facts and conditions change. I try 
to know more today than yesterday, and I hope to know 
more tomorrow than today. I have faith in the policy to do 
right. I take courage and resolution in being right. I take 
solace and consolation in the right. And in the last and 
final analysis of life my one and sole ambition is to do right 
toward my confiding fellow men. 

The President has now turned back, realizing the error 
and injustice of the Economy Act, more than $150,000,000 
to the soldiers taken from them by the Economy Act, and 
has taken just credit for this return before the soldiers. I 
am glad that he has taken this credit. I am anxious for 
him to take and claim the credit. He deserves to take and 
claim such credit. And I want him to take and claim more 
credit, more credit for restoring more pensions back to the 
soldiers. But he has turned back taking credit for what 
Members of Congress here voted to take away from the 
soldiers and for what they are still chargeable, and for 
what they stand responsible, and for which Members them- 
selves are entitled to take equal credit and can take equal 
and just credit by signing my petition and voting for my 
bill. 

Suits for the prosecution of Morgan and Mellon and the 
war profiteers and for the collection of evaded and defaulted 
taxes have been filed and are now pending. But pensions 
should not be withheld from soldiers awaiting the convic- 
tion of these tax violators and the collection of these back 
taxes. Now that the facts are known to Congress, now that 
the truth is found and admitted, now that the cause of the 
empty Treasury is explained, and as the failure to collect 
income taxes is not the fault of the soldiers themselves, the 
soldiers’ pensions should be paid promptly without delay. 
The soldiers have performed the service. Their pensions 
are long past overdue. They should not be made to wait in 
suffering and suspense for the suits filed to be tried, awaiting 
the law’s long and tedious delays, nor for the collection of 
these defaulted taxes for which they have in no way con- 
tributed and are in no way responsible or chargeable. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. McGuatn]. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that legis- 
lative wisdom, as well as the merits of the question, requires 
that we should send section 21 or Senate amendment no. 14 
to conference. 

Restoring the complete pay of public employees and offi- 
cers on July 1 of this year is a program which is not 
parallel with the N.R.A. program of increasing wages. The 
wages that President Roosevelt and General Johnson are 
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talking about are industrial wages, which during 3 years 
of the depression had already been driven down to unrea- 
sonably low levels. When we are talking about the salaries 
and wages of public employees we are talking about 1928 
wages with a 15-percent reduction, and General Johnson 
and President Roosevelt, in their fondest dreams, have no 
idea that they are going to be able at an early date to re- 
store industrial wages to 85 percent of the 1928 level. To 
take the position that we should join in this amendment 
simply because the National Industrial Recovery Adminis- 
tration is trying to raise industrial wages to a living level is 
taking an unfair advantage of the situation, doing no good 
for the industrial employees and only trying to cash in at 
their expense. [Applause.] 

As a matter of practical legislation, if we concur in this 
Senate amendment and then concur in the Senate amend- 
ment on veterans’ legislation, which I hope we will do, we 
have tied a millstone around the neck of the veterans. 

The claim of the Spanish War veterans and the World 
War veterans is a claim that should be permitted to stand 
upon its own feet and upon its own merits. If in the end 
we can present such a legislative position, I do not believe 
the President of the United States can fly into the teeth of 
the righteous public sentiment in favor of the Spanish War 
veterans and the World War veterans, as provided in the 
veterans’ amendment. However, if we tie them together, 
then the President is in a position where he must veto the 
veterans’ benefits in order to reach the public-salaries 
matter. 

Now, mind you, the Economy Act as to public employees 
provides for a 15-percent reduction with an obligation upon 
the President to restore the salaries whenever the cost of 
living goes back to the 1928 level. 

I am quite frank to concede that in the administration of 
the furlough and in some of the administrative acts there 
has been an inhuman injustice done to certain classes of 
low-salaried public employees, such as postal substitutes, 
but we cannot reach them and them alone by concurring in 
this amendment. 

Again, I doubt if this amendment was seriously enacted 
in another legislative body. I think it was politically 
enacted. The vote was 40 to 41. 

Veterans’ legislation is entirely different. I think we are 
justified in concurring in the Senate amendment that per- 
tains to veterans’ legislation, but we should not concur in 
this Senate amendment, but rather we should send it to 
conference so that a salary arrangement may be reached 
which the President will accept. That will give the veterans 
a running chance on their own merits and at the same time 
do more for the employees than will be obtained from a 
vetoed bill. At any rate, we should modify the provisions 
for public employees in line with the Byrnes amendment in 
the Senate. That amendment may be accepted, and if so, 
will restore public salaries with a 5 percent reduction after 
July 1, 1934. That will give public employees and officers a 
far better position than the great body of people will enjoy. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOEPPEL]. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Chairman, I believe in supporting 
the administration on this bill. I also believe in supporting 
and standing behind the Democratic platform declaration 
which states: 

We advocate the spread of employment by a substantial reduc- 


tion in the hours of labor, the encouragement of the shorter week 
by applying that principle in. Government service. 


We are not applying the principle of the N.R.A. in Gov- 
ernment, and I think we ought to do that. 

I stand behind the administration as I read a short sen- 
tence from a declaration made by the Honorable Postmaster 
General of the United States, who, in speaking of this de- 
pression in New York City on March 8 this year, said— 

No money should be spared in fighting this depression. 

I agree with him; we should spare no money in fighting 
this depression and not only should we take care of our 
Federal employees, but we should enact sufficient and proper 
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legislation to take care of the millions and millions of un- 
employed citizens of our country. 

We must legislate for the Federal employees, but as yet 
we have not effectively and properly legislated for the unem- 
ployed of our country. 

I wish to speak also in reference to an item published in 
the Union Postal Clerk magazine for the current month, 
quoting Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt— 


No business can be called really successful which has at the 
bottom workers who are not able to live decently and happily. 


I say our Federal employees in the lower-pay categories 
are not able to live decently and happily with the wage scale 
they are receiving today. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield very briefly? 

Mr. HOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would suggest to the gentleman that 
the 1928 Democratic platform said that Federal employees 
at that time were underpaid. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. I thank you, but I have not the time to 
elaborate on that. I am in favor of the principles of the 
N.R.A. Our Government, which is asking the private busi- 
ness man to live up to the principles of the N.R.A., should 
be true to its implied trust. I have here a letter stating 
that the Post Office Department is trying to scale down the 
fees of an architect now engaged in designing a post-office 
building in my district. I have another letter with respect to 
civil-service employees, stating that the Government is econ- 
omizing on these individuals. Our Government authorities 
have discharged first-grade mechanics receiving $42 a week, 
and a few days later the same Government authorities have 
reemployed them at a salary of $25 per week, taking them 
back in lower civil-service ratings. 

We are not doing the fair and square thing for our Fed- 
eral employees. We should restore their entire pay. I am 
in full accord with our President’s statement that we should 
raise salaries 10 percent and reduce hours 10 percent. It 
is the question that is involved in this amendment. I am 
in favor of the amendment, and I hope it will be adopted. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the action 
already taken this afternoon ought to be heartening as- 
surance of the determination of this House to pursue the 
true course of national recovery. 

If this voting-down of the gag rule is followed by con- 
currence in the Senate amendments, it will be proof positive 
that both Houses of Congress are following faithfully the 
philosophy embodied in the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

The immediate matter before us is a motion to concur in 
the Senate amendment, with an amendment. If that should 
be adopted, the whole question will be sent to conference, 
and there will be continued juggling with this vital issue. If 
that motion is voted down, there will be offered a motion to 
concur with the Senate amendment exactly as it stands. 
That motion, if adopted, will settle the controversy. It will 
be a declaration of the policy Congress has adopted after 
long consideration. It will mean the restoration of 5 percent 
of the wages of Federal employees as of February 1, and the 
remaining 10 percent on July 1. 

With that action taken, the fiscal year 1935 will see the 
regular wage schedules reestablished, and the Government 
of the United States will be in line with the recovery pro- 
gram of the President. 

Mr. Chairman, the basis of the NIR. A. is that increased 
purchasing power in the hands of American workers will 
create orders for the products of farms and factories. With 
fair prices secured by frank and open cooperation, it is be- 
lieved that prosperity can be secured. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. There is no way out of the 
depression except through increased buying power for 
30,000,000 American families. That is the only weapon to 
slay the national enemy which threatens our destruction. 

Every possible means must be used to put this power in 
the hands of Americans. Private industry must do its part 
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by increasing wages and shortening hours, but the situation 
has reached such a stage that private industry cannot alone 
perform the mighty task. 

I listened to the remarks of the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. McGucrn]. He tried to justify the reduction of the 
wages of the employees of the United States on the ground 
that private employers had cut still deeper into the wages 
of workers. 

That argument is without any foundation. The individual 
employer, faced by competition, may be compelled to cut 
wages to an inhuman level in order to remain in business. 
He must make a profit or give up the fight. If his costs, 
including labor, are higher than the price he can secure for 
his product, he is soon destroyed. 

When the President of the United States calls upon pri- 
vate employers to increase wages, he should help create the 
increased business which will justify such increase. That 
increase in business can only come through new purchasing 
power, and that is exactly what we are trying to provide by 
the restoration of this 15-percent wage cut. 

The Government is under no compulsion to show a profit. 
It is a great corporate enterprise built solely to advance the 
common welfare and the public happiness. It can take the 
measures needed to encourage private business and put real 
foundations under their desire to help in bringing prosperity. 

Two thirds of all the purchasing power in this country in 
normal times is in the hands of Americans who have an 
income of $2,000 or less. It is in that group that the Gov- 
ernment personnel comes, in view of the fact that the aver- 
age pay for all Government workers in 1929 was $1,440. The 
15-percent wage reduction brought that figure down, and 
every dollar of the restored pay will immediately go into 
circulation in the channels of business. 

This acceptance of Senate amendment 14 will help im- 
mensely that unfortunate group of postal substitutes and 
special-delivery messengers who have been trying to sup- 
port their families on incomes which should not be tolerated 
for any workers. Yesterday I received in my mail the pay 
check of one of the substitutes. It covered a 2-week period 
and was drawn on the Treasury for the amount of 59 cents. 

The Post Office committee and the House has already 
taken action to remedy this humiliating situation by pass- 
ing the Mead substitute bill providing a minimum pay, below 
which the compensation of substitutes shall not fall. It is 
all the more vital, since within the last 2 weeks, the Post- 
master General has issued an order, furloughing all postal 
workers for 4 days, without pay, before July 1. 

Mr. Chairman, Senate amendment 14 should be concurred 
in. It is the right thing to do under the circumstances 
which now confront us. 

Just as earnestly, I contend for the same action as to 
Senate amendment 22. By doing justice to the soldiers of 
the United States, we may at the same time advance na- 
tional recovery. 

This amendment restores benefits to the presumptive 
service-connected cases of World War veterans. Every 
Member here, like myself, has had personal experience as 
to the cruelties and injustices brought about by the so-called 
“Economy Act.” My files will show a great many cases 
where by every principle of right judgment disabilities are 
shown to be due to the service. Yet they have been ruth- 
lessly deprived of all benefits and left to seek charity in a 
time when the springs of charity have run dry. There is 
no logic or reason in the way the boards have acted on 
these presumptive service-connected cases. In the Burling- 
ton, Vt., area the board turned down 76 percent of the 
claims which had previously been granted. In Charlotte, 
N. C., the board turned down only 25 percent. 

Then the Senate amendment restores 90 percent of the 
benefits which were granted to Spanish War veterans be- 
fore the passage of the Economy Act. Under the provisions 
of the Economy Act, as administered, almost every Spanish 
War veteran has been deprived of the greater part of his 
compensation. Thousands of them have been cut off the list 
entirely and left without any income in this time of dis- 
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tress. Thousands more have been turned out of the soldiers’ 
homes and hospitals and left to become objects of charity. 

These veterans, reaching the age when they can secure no 
jobs in modern industry, ought to have restored to them 
every dollar they were receiving before the enactment of the 
Economy Act. Surely there ought to be no hesitation in 
restoring what is provided in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, these are important votes today. They 
deal with the economic welfare of several million American 
families. They concern the increase of public purchasing 
power and the lifting of the standard of living. Nothing can 
do the President more harm than to nullify his sound recov- 
ery program through measures which decrease buying power 
instead of increasing it. For myself, I will not help to wreck 
and undermine what I believe to be a worthy program, no 
matter who asks that it be done. I believe that the human 
way is the only way out of this economic jungle and that by 
helping Federal employees and the soldiers of the United 
States right now we can best help America. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WEIDEMAN]. 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] remarked that if we followed the 
course that this House is apparently going to follow, the 
Spanish-American War veterans would get nothing and at 
the same time we would have restored our own salaries, 
There is no truth in that. In the first place, I think gentle- 
men who are going to vote to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment will be found to be about the same gentlemen who 
voted against these drastic salary reductions a year ago. We 
are just a little bit consistent. I should like to have about 
half an hour some day to talk on a subject I think would 
be very amusing, and that is the subject of legislative acro- 
bats. We have gentlemen on this side and on that side of 
the House who get up, day in and day out, and shed crocodile 
tears in the face of a bill and who say they are going to vote 
for it without moving a muscle or batting an eye, whom, 
when the roll is called, we find voting on the other side. I 
have seen the lady from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] cry 
crocodile tears over the aviators and the mail carriers and 
the veterans. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. Iam sorry; but I do not have the time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? I am not the least ashamed of shedding 
real tears for and helping the aviators, the 10 Army aviator 
mail carriers who were killed; and I am ashamed that the 
gentleman and his side do not cry for the aviators or help 
them. 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. I cry for the men who served overseas, 
and I fought for the bonus, and I fought to put money in 
circulation. Not only did I talk for the payment of the 
adjusted-service certificates, I voted for it. 

I would not have voted to take 15 percent away from the 
Federal employees and then continually cry for them. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] is shedding all 
these crocodile tears about taking away money from the 
Spanish-American War veterans. There is not a chairman 
of any committee in this House, and there never was, who 
would adjourn and let the matter of the pension compensa- 
tion and the Federal employees’ salary and pay be left up 
in the air, and I think there are a few here who will stay 
until we do get that thing settled. 

Then there is the matter of the furlough. We appro- 
priated $716,000,000 to take care of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, but the Director of the Budget says that we can only 
spend $619,000,000. I read the following from a letter which 
I received about the postal employees and the substitutes 
from Mr. R. M. Fox, secretary of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, at Detroit: 

The substitutes. until this order, received very little work, but 
now they are completely out of work for the next 4 months. 
These subs cannot get C.W.A., P.W.A., or welfare work, which 
makes their situation acute. Administering the furlough in this 


manner deprives the employees of a full day off and imposes addi- 
tional work on them through doubling up routes. 
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I am reminded by the gentleman from Ilinois about the 
1928 Democratic platform, which said that the Federal em- 
ployees were underpaid. That was because at that time the 
average yearly income of the farmer was $525, of the skilled 
laborer $1,200, and of the unskilled labor $1,000. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. The distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan has made a brilliant record as a liberal and progressive 
legislator, and has justly earned the respect and considera- 
tion of the House. Does the gentleman realize that in 1929 
the Department of Labor said it was necessary to have $1,800 
a year to protect and take care of a father, mother, and 
three children with the bare necessaries of life? 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. That is true, and the Democratic 
Party, having knowledge of that, is trying to bring that up 
now, and the majority party is going to do that now. We 
will hold up the hand of the President, and I will hold up 
the right hand of that famous soldier, General Johnson. I 
will vote this money back to increase our wages. I will not 
embarrass my good friend from Virginia. I am going to 
vote to raise these salaries back where they should be; and 
while all these gentlemen are talking about economy, I want 
to read you some of the salaries of the presidents of the 
steel corporation and other big institutions during these 
lean years. 

Let us see what salaries these big business men got during 
the years they were continually trying to reduce the workers’ 
salaries. 

In 1928 the chairman of the board of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation got $150,000 a year. In 1929 he got $150,000 
a year, and in 1930, after the depression started, he got 
$250,000 a year, and in 1931 and 1932 and 1933 still got the 
$250,000 a year. Let us go now to the United Aircraft, 
which seems to be the popular thing just at present. In 
1929 the president got $420,665. In 1930 he got $248,712, 
and in 1931, $246,755, and in 1932 he got more than $1,000,000. 

Now, what are the salaries that some of these other 
executives received during these years? These figures are 
from the report of the Federal Trade Commission. 

The United States Steel Corporation, the salary of the 
chairman of the finance committee is as follows: 


The American Tobacco Co. record is as follows: 
For the president: 


en Pere Eee $355, 000 

U PAES eee ae Lace eter Se 605, 000 

oc ee ene eee eae eee mens 1, 566, 072 
And I presume this includes his bonus: 

FTT ͤ See cca ae 2g Cee tee ee es IE $1, 051, 630 

SU bw Se aS a BS SoS Se ae ee eee 826, 607 

4935 *(for-shlaly Oly) 6c nacea ona EA S 120, 000 


In 1929 one of the vice presidents of this company received 
a total compensation of $345,000, approximately. 

While the Anaconda Copper Co. could not pay dividends, 
it could pay the chairman of the board $423,000 in salary 
in 1928. In 1929 he received $302,000; 1930, $302,000; 1931, 
$279,000; 1932, $217,000. 

Now, these salaries are only a sample of the salaries of the 
executives of big corporations generally. There was no sign 
of depression here. No wonder during the Hoover adminis- 
tration there was a constant drive to reduce the wages of the 
worker, who created all the wealth, so the banker-operators 
of industry could continue to milk the public and the work- 
ers of profits which by all moral right belonged to them. 
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This system of false economy based upon the reduction of 
salaries must stop. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WEIDEMAN was granted leave 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp and to include certain 
letters and telegrams and figures referred to.) 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. Under leave of the House, I insert the 
following telegram: 

CARL M. WEIDEMAN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C.: 

The membership of Postal Employees of the National Legislative 
Council of Greater Detroit urge you and your colleagues to make a 
strenuous protest ostmaster General Farley's 4-day pay- 
less furlough, together with our 15-percent salary cut. This 
policy unwarranted with increasing postal business and inconsist- 
ent with President Roosevelt’s appeal to business for higher wages 
to rank and file in industry. 

EDWARD J. LYNCH, 


President Branch 16, United National Association 
of Post Office Clerks. 

If industry is to raise salaries, the National Government 
should lead the way and restore the 15-percent pay cut now. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, in this pay-cut discussion 
I do not think it has been brought out that it is not merely 
a 15-percent cut that the Government employees have 
been taking since the passage of the economy bill. It is 
really a 26-percent cut, with payless furloughs and the like 
and the average pay today is far less than it is supposed 
to be. The average pay of the Government employee is 
about $1,224 a year. 

I am in favor of the motion which I understand the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brirren] is going to make, to 
concur in the Senate amendment no. 14, which gives back 
the full pay to the Government employees. [Applause.] 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dowe tu] is going to offer a 
motion to recede and concur in the amendment with an 
amendment, which will be the first vote taken. I hope that 
will be voted down. Then we will come to the Britten 
amendment which is to concur in the Senate amendment 
and thereby give back to the Federal employees all of their 
pay. I hope you will vote for that amendment. 

Now, when we come to amendment no. 22 we are going to 
meet a peculiar situation. Amendment no. 22 includes the 
Borah amendment cutting Congressmen’s and Senators’ pay. 
I am against the Borah amendment, as I stated once before 
today. I do not believe a Congressman’s pay should be cut. 
The Lord knows it is hard enough to live on your present 
pay, if you can live on it. Nevertheless, we are up against 
a peculiar parliamentary situation. I had prepared a mo- 
tion, which I expected to offer, to recede and concur with an 
amendment striking out the Borah amendment, but I find 
if that motion should pass, when the bill goes over to the 
Senate if Senator Boram or some other Senator should get 
up and move to disagree with the House amendment and ask 
for a conference, it would go back to conference, and all of 
the veterans’ legislation in that amendment no. 22 could 
be taken up again and the veterans could be cut down again 
by the conferees. So when we come to section 22-I am going 
to move to concur in the entire amendment no. 22, thereby 
cutting our pay, but giving the veteran back his compensation. 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. GOSS. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that if we concur in the Senate amendment it raises 
the amount of the bill only $63,000,000, inasmuch as the 
President has given way to another body. It is not $189,- 
000,000, as many people have stated. 

Mr. CONNERY. Does the gentleman mean the veterans? 

Mr. GOSS. No; I am talking about the restoration of the 
15 percent. 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes; my friend from Connecticut is cor- 
rect, as I mentioned before. I thought I would be able to 
take a crack at, or, as General Johnson would say, “ crack 
down on” the Borah amendment. I feel deeply on this 
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matter. It is not simply because I want my salary back or 
you want your salary, but I have said time and time again 
on the floor of this House that this is the representative 
body of the American people. There are forces in this coun- 
try which would like to see this forum of the people de- 
stroyed. It is not now a body of multimillionaires, but if 
they cut your salaries down low enough, you will soon have 
a body of multimillionaires as Members of this House—men 
who will be subservient to all of the big interests of the 
United States. For this reason I am sorry that this amend- 
ment comes up in this fashion, so that in order to do justice 
to the disabled veteran we have to cut our own pay. I think 
it was put in there at that particular spot in the bill in the 
hope of and for the purpose of tying the hands of the Mem- 
bers and preventing a discussion of the veterans’ case and 
the Members’ salaries case on their own individual merits. 
I hope the maneuver will not succeed. I hope you will vote 
to give the veterans their just dues, even though it means 
that in doing so you will be forced to sacrifice pay which is 
sadly needed by most of the Members of this House. 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. DUNN. Did I understand the gentleman to say he 
was going to take a crack at Senator Borau’s amendment? 

Mr. CONNERY. I had hoped to do so, but I find under 
the parliamentary situation that if I offer such an amend- 
ment it may eventuate in the bill going to conference, and 
possibly the veterans may lose some of their compensation, 
so I am going to make a motion to concur in amendment 
no. 22, which will cut our pay, but will give all that the 
Senate gave to the veterans. 

Mr. DUNN. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield to my friend the gentleman from 
Texas, the distinguished 
Appropriations. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Does the gentleman understand that 
the Borah amendment does not decrease anybody’s salary? 

Mr. CONNERY. I understand that Congressmen cannot 
go back to the $10,000 salary where they were before. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The Borah amendment simply says 
that the money in this bill shall not be available to pay 15 
percent of the salaries over $6,000, but it does not decrease 
anybody’s salary. Everybody can collect his full salary next 
year or the year after next. 

Mr, CONNERY. I do not understand the gentleman. Is 
the gentleman trying to make us believe that beginning on 
July 1, under the Borah amendment, a Congressman’s salary 
can go back to $10,000? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. A Congressman’s salary is $10,000, and 
the Borah amendment does not decrease it. Fifteen percent 
of it has not been appropriated for. That is all. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery] 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. CONNERY. I want to get this clear. We are getting 
38,500 now. If we put back the 15-percent pay cut to all 
Government employees, they get back their pay. Under the 
Borah amendment it provides that a Congressman or 
Senator may not get his pay. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It only prevents the use of 15 percent 
of the appropriation in this bill for use to pay salaries over 
$6,000. The statutory salary remains the same, and a Con- 
gressman next year can sue and get judgment for it, as 
every other employee who gets over $6,000 can do. 

Mr. CONNERY. In other words, the gentleman means 
that in the far-distant future there is hope that we will get 
our former $10,000 salary. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; the gentleman will not get it back, 
because he will not sue or ask for an appropriation, but other 
employees will. 

Mr. CONNERY. I thank my friend. He is correct. I 
will not sue. [Laughter.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Kenney]. 
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Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to see restored to 
the veterans and their dependents all of the benefits which 
came to them under the Senate amendments. Yes; I would 
give back to them every benefit they had before the passage 
of the Economy Act. The low-salaried employees of the 
Federal Government are entitled also to a restoration of 
their former pay. There is suffering amongst them all, and 
I would alleviate it. The veterans’ cuts have hurt. The 
under-paid postal worker is undergoing hardships. The 
furlough accentuates it. 

I enter a public protest here and now against the furlough 
system in the Post Office Department. [Applause.] I hope 
we can take some action today by which furloughs will be 
discontinued. [Applause.] And I look for greater liberality 
for all veterans and their dependents. 

We can accomplish all of the foregoing without impairing 
the credit of the United States and the confidence it now 
enjoys. We need not throw the Budget out of balance. We 
do not even have to go to the taxpayer, and when we do 
nowadays it is like wringing blood from a stone. There is 
a way by which all these benefits can be restored without 
resorting to taxes, and that is along the lines of bill H.R. 
7316. We are coming to it. Let us not delay. Early action 
will allow us to deal more generously with the veteran and 
the Government worker and liberally, too, with the tax- 
payer. And, now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to incorporate in my remarks the provisions of that bill, 
together with the comment thereon of the well-known Boake 
Carter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request is 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


EXCERPT FROM BOAKE CARTER’S RADIO BROADCAST, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 
7, 1934 


* * © For to kick a flock of speculators out of one place and 
expect no more speculation is to believe that Utopia will be here 
tomorrow. But maybe it is that another New Jerseyman points 
to at least something in the nature of a safety valve. Congress- 
man Epwarp A. KENNEY has sponsored a bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives suggesting the creation of a Government su 
and conducted billion-dollar lottery. Five years ago that might 
have sounded crazy, although actually it wouldn’t have been, in 
view of the magnificent lottery which was being conducted on the 
exchange day by day from the office boy to the bank president. 
But today, hardly. It has a lot more common horse sense be- 
hind it than a great many of the strange things that have hap- 
pened in the last 12 months. Out of it the sponsor proposes to 
take a lump sum and turn it over to veterans who have had their 
pensions, disability allowances cut, and Federal employees who 
are still underpaid. It is patently obvious that the Budget bal- 
ance would be knocked out of whack and credit endangered if 
veterans’ money were taken out of the Treasury now. So here is 
a proposal which not only would return at least some of the 
money to veterans and Federal employees without endangering 
national credit, but provides a safety valve for those speculators 
who might be kicked out of the market by stiff margin require- 
ments; provides a Government-supervised source of speculation 
for those who toss their money anyhow now through back-alley 
number games and illegal baseball pools, and provide an induce- 
ment to millions of other people who annually send hundreds of 
thousands of dollars out of the country into the Irish sweepstakes 
or other foreign lotterles—money which could be used at home 
here. It isn’t often a Congressman steps up with a bill that knocks 
off 4 birds with 1 stone. Congress has passed many strange 
measures in the last 12 months, but it would be a strange height 
of irony if it didn’t recognize the horse sense in the Kenney lot- 
tery measure and allowed it to mildew in a pigeonhole. 


THE BILL 


A bill (HR. 7316) to authorize the raising of funds by lottery for 
the purpose of providing additional means of defraying the cost 
of government, including expenditures authorized for veterans 
and their dependents, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of providing additional 
means of defraying the expenses of the Government, including 
expenditures now or hereafter authorized for veterans and their 
dependents, and for other public purposes authorized by law, the 
Veterans’ Administration, with the approval of the President, is 
hereby authorized to conduct a lottery or lotteries to raise funds 
not exceeding $1,000,000,000 in any one year, which shall be 
covered into the Treasury of the United States as a miscellaneous 
receipt. 

Gre. 2. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized to 
prepare and issue rules and regulations under which said lottery 
or lotteries shall be conducted and managed; and the said Admin- 
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istrator shall have the power and authority to appoint, employ, 
and fix the compensation of such officers, employees, a eys, 
and agents as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act: i , however, That no salary or compensation in excess 
of the sum of $8,000 per annum shall be paid to any person 
employed under the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 3. The Postmaster General is hereby authorized, upon re- 
quest of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, to make available 
to him the services and facilities of the Post Office Department 
and of the Postal Service to aid in administering the provisions of 
this act. The employees of the Post Office Department and of the 
Postal Service shall perform all services under this act without 
compensation. 

Sec. 4. All funds received by the Veterans’ Administration and 
all accounts, vouchers, and records in connection with such lottery 
or lotteries shall be subject to audit by the Comptroller General. 

Sec. 5. If any person, partnership, association, or corporation 
shall forge or counterfeit any ticket or tickets to be made for the 
purposes of said lottery or lotteries under the provisions of this 
act or alter any of the numbers thereof or offer for sale or sell 
any forged or counterfeited ticket or tickets or any ticket or tickets 
whereof the number is altered, knowing them to be such, or bring 
the same to any of the persons engaged in administering this 
act with intent to defraud the United States of America or any 
adventurer in the said lottery or lotteries, every such person, 
partnership, association, or corporation shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

Sec. 6. Section 213 of the Criminal Code (U.S. O., title 18, sec, 
336) is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof the 


following paragraph: 

“ Nothing in this section or in any other act of Congress shall be 
construed to prohibit the use of the mails in any manner for 
the purpose of carrying into effect any lottery or lotteries au- 
thorized by any act of Congress.” 

Sec. 7. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. If any part of this act shall for any reason be adjudged 
by any court of competent jurisdiction to be invalid as to any 
person, locality, or circumstance, such judgment shall not affect, 
impair, or invalidate the remainder of this act or the applica- 
tion of any part thereof to other persons, localities, or circum- 
stan 


Src. 9. The right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Src. 10. All pensions, allowances, and other benefits accruing 
to veterans and their dependents, which existed prior to the 20th 
day of March 1933, shall be restored immediately upon the 
enactment of this act. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the bal- 
ance of my time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mean]. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I rise merely to explain the 
parliamentary situation as I see it to the Members of the 
House, and to call their attention to the differences between 
the House and the Senate bills as they affect postal and 
Federal employees. 

As I understand it, a vote to concur in the Senate pro- 
vision is the vote which will restore the Federal pay cut. 
A vote to concur with an amendment will send the bill back 
to conference; that motion will, of course, be preferential. 
If we vote down such a motion and accept a motion to con- 
cur, then we will have settled the question as it is deter- 
mined in the Senate bill. Another point to remember is 
that this particular vote has nothing to do with the Borah 
amendment. The Borah amendment is contained in a later 
provision of the bill. 

The difference between the two bills is as follows: 

The House bill provides for the restoration of 5 percent of 
the pay cut on July 1. The Senate bill provides for the 
restoration of 5 percent of the pay cut as of February 1 and 
the remaining 10 percent on July 1. 

Both House and Senate bills continue the rotative or ad- 
ministrative furloughs that have been discussed this after- 
noon; and both measures continue the reduced travel al- 
lowance for those employees who are away from their 
homes. 

The only change in the Senate bill from existing economy 
provisions with the exception of the pay cut is that the 
Senate bill restores the automatic promotions and likewise 
restores administrative promotions. 

So, the Senate bill restores 5 percent of the pay cut as of 
February 1, and 10 percent on the ist of July; it restores 
automatic promotion on July 1; and it also restores admin- 
istrative promotions on July 1. To vote for the Senate bill 
one should vote to concur rather than to vote for the 
amendment which I understand will be offered by the 
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gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dowett] to concur with an The CHAIRMAN. It is not a substitute. 


amendment, that throws the entire matter back into confer- 
ence again. 

I am sorry we have not a comprehensive plan by which 
members of all committees concerned with Federal em- 
ployees and veterans might be called in at the beginning of 
a session in order to eliminate injustices resulting from lack 
of knowledge on the part of those who drafted the original 
economy bill. We have in some instances starved postal- 
substitute employees by the most brutal treatment, yet we 
are not permitted, even if we vote for the more liberal Sen- 
ate provisions, to remedy these conditions. So I say, Mr. 
Chairman, it is an unfortunate situation that men who are 
directly concerned with the working conditions, the salaries, 
the very lives of the Federal employees, have no other op- 
portunity than to stand up, when a matter like this comes be- 
fore the House, and give expression to their dissatisfaction. 

Now, my friends, it is unfortunate that we cannot do 
something for the lowest-paid Federal employees. And, 
mind you, no matter what we may say about the 1928 sal- 
aries, the average salary for Federal employees, from the 
highest to the lowest, before we reduced them, was only 
$1,440; and the reductions in some instances are almost 40 
percent. 

I regret we cannot have the advice of members of the sev- 
eral legislative committees concerned with veterans, postal 
and other civil-service employees in the preparation of a bill 
of this kind. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Without objection, the Clerk will again read the Senate 
amendment for the information of the Committee. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the Senate amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, in order to clarify the 
parliamentary situation, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my first motion and to move to concur with an amend- 
ment which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I am constrained to object to 
the gentleman withdrawing his first motion, because, if 
that is withdrawn, the motion to concur with an amendment 
takes precedence. So I would have to object to the gentle- 
man’s withdrawing the motion to concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DowELL]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ESS moves that the House concur in Senate amendment 
no. y 

Mr. DOWELL. With the amendment which I offered and 
which the Chair held was in order. 

I am offering this as a motion to concur with an amend- 
ment. This is in order. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KVALE. Is it not true that the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. DowELL] has two motions upon the Clerk’s desk, one 
to recede and concur, and one to recede and concur with 
an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman now offers a motion to 
concur with an amendment. The Clerk will report the gen- 
sleman’s amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. Is it not 
a fact that the gentleman from Virginia offered a motion, 
which should be reported first? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion to concur is a preferential 
motion over a motion to disagree and go to conference. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOSS. I understand the motion of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr, Wooprum] is to disagree with the Senate 
amendment and agree to the conference asked for by the 
Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GOSS. Then there is also a substitute amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa, which is also pending. 


Mr. GOSS. What is it? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a preferential motion. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I objected to the withdrawal 
of the other motion. That was not a preferential motion. 

Mr. DOWELL. This one is preferential. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr, Chairman, I understand there are three 
motions pending, the motion of the gentleman from Virginia, 
the original motion of the gentleman from Iowa to concur 
in the Senate amendment, and now the substitute. 

Mr. DOWELL. A preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman now offers a preferen- 
tial motion. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, if it is in order to offer this 
preferential motion, would that not be a motion in the 
third degree? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not be. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the entire amendment has not been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has instructed the Clerk 
fo read the motion. 

Mr. RANKIN. The amendment in which the gentleman 
moves to concur has not been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has been read. The 
Clerk will report the motion of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DowELL moves to concur in Senate amendment no. 14 with 
an amendment as follows: After line 22, page 35, insert the fol- 
lowing as subsection (e): That no part of the appropriation car- 
ried in this act or any other general appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, shall be used in payment in 
excess of 85 percent of the salary or compensation of any officer or 


employee of the Government (except judicial officers) where such 
salary or compensation is in excess of $6,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. DowELL) there were—ayes 21, noes 124. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I have a privileged mo- 
tion pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois. ` 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BRITTEN: Page 35, line 3, Mr. BRITTEN 
moves to concur in Senate amendment no. 14. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer a prefer- 
ential motion, which I send to the desk. This is a long 
amendment. It is the Byrnes amendment that was offered 
in the Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Vinson of Georgia moves to concur in Senate amendment 
no. 14 with the following amendment: In Meu of the matter in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Sec, 21. (a) Title II of the act entitled ‘An act to maintain 
the credit of the United States Government’, approved March 20, 
1933, is amended as follows: 

“*(1) Section 2 is amended by inserting after “ 1934” the fol- 
lowing: and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935; and 

“*(2) Section 3 (b) is amended by striking out “15 percent” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “ 10 percent during the 
portion of the fiscal year 1934 beginning February 1, 1934, and 
ending June 30, 1934, and shall not exceed 5 percent during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935.“ 

“(b) Section 105 (relating to the salaries of the Vice President, 
Speaker of the House, Senators, Representatives, Delegates, Resi- 
dent Commissioners, and ms on the rolls of the Senate or 
House of Representatives) of the Legislative Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1933 (except subsections (d) and (e) thereof), as 
continued and amended by section 4 of title II of such act of 
March 20, 1933, is hereby continued in full force and effect for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, and for the purpose of con- 
tinuing such section, in the application of such section with 
respect to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, the figures 1933 
shall be read as 1935; except that in the application of such 
section with respect to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, sub- 
section (a) is amended by striking out ‘15 percent’ wherever it 
appears and g in lieu thereof ‘the percentage of reduc- 
tion applicable to officers and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment generally.’ In the application of such section with respect to 
the portion of the fiscal year 1934 beginning February 1, 1934, 
and ending June 30, 1934, the percentage of reduction shall be 
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the percentage applicable to officers and employees of the Federal 
Government generally. 

“(c) Section 107 (except paragraph (5) of subsection (a) 
thereof and subsection (b) thereof) of part II of the Legislative 
Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1933 (relating to certain special 
salary reductions); section 12 (relating to compensation reductions 
of officers and employees of Insular Possessions), section 13 (re- 
lating to the retired pay of certain judges), section 14 (relating 
to reduction in compensation benefits to certain civilian em- 
ployees), and section 15 (relating to reductions in certain private 
pensions) of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1934; and 
section 18 (relating to pensions for military service prior to the 
Spanish-American War) of title I of such act of March 20, 1933, 
are hereby continued in full force and effect for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1935, and for the purpose of continuing such 
sections with respect to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, the 
figures 1933 (except in such sections 18, 14, and 15) shail be 
read as 1935 and the figures 1934 shall be read as ‘1935’; 
except that in the application of such sections 12, 13, and 18 
with respect to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, the percentage 
of reduction shall be the percentage applicable to officers and 
employees of the Federal Government generally. In the applica- 
tion of such sections 12, 13, and 18 with respect to the portion 
of the fiscal year 1934 beginning February 1, 1934, and ending 
June 30, 1934, the percentage of reduction shall be the percentage 
applicable to officers and employees of the Federal Government 
generally. 

“(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of the antideficiency acts, 
deficiencies in their respective appropriations made during the 
second session of the Seventy-third Congress and available for 
obligation during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, may be 
incurred during such fiscal year by any executive department or 
independent establishment and the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, upon written order of the President specify- 
ing the amount of the deficiency which may be incurred, and by 
the legislative branch of the Government and the agencies cus- 
tomarily considered a part of such branch; but such deficiencies 
may be incurred only to the extent necessary to enable the pay- 
ment to officers and employees of such activities of sums for which 
the available appropriation is inadequate by reason of a diminu- 
tion in the percentage of reduction of compensation in pursuance 
of action of the President under the provisions of section 3 of 
title II of such act of March 20, 1933, as continued for the fiscal 
year 1935. 

“(e) There is hereby appropriated so much as may be necessary 
for the payment of sums due, and payable out of the Treasury 
of the United States, by reason of the diminution under this title 
in the percentage of reduction of compensation, and other amend- 
ments to existing laws made hereby; and limitations on amounts 
for personal services are hereby respectively increased in propor- 
tion to the increase in appropriations for personal services made 
in this subsection. In the case of officers and employees of the 
municipal government of the District of Columbia, such sums 
shall be paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia and 
the Treasury of the United States in the manner prescribed by 
the District of Columbia appropriation acts for the respective 
fiscal years.” 


Mr. SNELL (interrupting the reading of the motion). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with and the amendment 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order to 
ask the gentleman a question. May I ask the gentleman if 
this is the same amendment that was in the House bill? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I may state to the gentleman 
that the amendment I sent to the desk is what was reported 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee, known as the 
“ Byrnes amendment.” 

Mr. GOSS. Iam trying to get some information from the 
gentleman under my reservation of a point of order. I want 
to ask the gentleman if it is not word for word the amend- 
ment in the bill as it left the House? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman is in error. 

Mr. GOSS. Will the gentleman point out wherein it 
differs? A 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This is a Senate amendment 
submitted by the Senate Appropriations Committee to the 
Senate, which was rejected by a vote of 41 to 40. The only 
difference between this amendment and the Senate amend- 
ment, which is now before the Committee, is the difference 
between full restoration of pay and 5 percent in February— 
retroactive—and an additional 5 percent on the first of July. 

Mr. GOSS. Is not the gentleman’s amendment identical 
with the language in the House bill, except that the House 


bill provided for 5 percent and the gentleman’s amendment 


provides for 5 percent and 10 percent. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. There is no difference in phrase- 
ology with respect to any of these provisions except the 
amount of restoration of pay. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I now make the point of order 
that the amendment carries more than was in the original 
amendment by adding another matter that the House has 
not passed on. It does not seem to me to be germane to the 
amendment in that it carries legislation that the House has 
not voted upon. As I heard the amendment read, it pro- 
vides for Spanish War veterans, and so forth, and would not 
be germane. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
is certainly germane as it deals with the identical subject 
matter of the Senate amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Otiver of New York). The Chair 
so holds and overrules the point of order, and the gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, let me call the 
committee’s attention to the difference between the two 
propositions. In the Senate amendment before us now, on 
the Ist of July or at the beginning of the fiscal year, thera 
will be a complete restoration of the 15 percent that was 
cut from everyone’s salary by the Economy Act. The amend- 
ment I have offered restores 5 percent, retroactive to Febru- 
ary 1, and on the 1st day of July, or at the end of this fiscal 
year, it restores an additional 5 percent, and the Economy 
Act permits the President to restore the remaining 5 percent 
when the cost of living justifies him in doing so. The issue 
before you is clean-cut as to whether or not we desire to 
restore the 15 percent effective July 1 or whether we desire 
to restore 10 percent and leave the restoration of the addi- 
tional 5 percent up to the President. This is the whole con- 
troversy involved in this entire matter, as brought up by my 
amendment. The amendment is identical with the amend- 
ment that was put in the appropriation bill in the Senate 
and was rejected in the Senate by a vote of 41 to 40. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
in order that I may ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment close in 10 minutes? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that mo- 
tion and make it 20 minutes. We want to find out what is 
in this amendment and what the effect of it will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the motion. The 
motion is that all debate on this amendment close in 10 
minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, all I want to say to the 
House is this. Any change at all, even of one word, in either 
this amendment 14 or amendment 22, will serve to send 
the matter to conference. If you want the Senate amend- 
ment, you will vote down this amendment of the gentleman 
from Georgia and vote for the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN], to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment; and when we reach amendment 22 vote down all 
amendments and vote for the motion which I will offer to 
recede and concur. If you change the Senate amend- 
ments in any manner, when it goes over to the Senate, any 
Senator can demand a disagreement and ask that it go to 
conference, and the whole question is then opened up again 
in conference. 

I hope you will vote down the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Georgia and vote to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall only detain the 
Committee a moment. My thought is that the country has 
had one disastrous experience with a 5-and-10 law, and we 
do not want another. [Laughter.] 

The suggestion about the cost of living shall be determined 
by the President before the Federal employee shall get his 
last 5 percent is absurd on the face of it. The Economy Act 
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went into effect about 1 year ago and it is not necessary to 
go back to 1928 or 1926 or 1922 to determine the cost of 
living. If you take the cost of living at the date the Economy 
Act went into effect and compare it with the cost today, you 
will find it is immeasurably higher, 

This amendment should be roundly and instantly defeated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, when two million and odd soldiers landed in 
France during 1917 and 1918, ‘the first word they learned 
in the French language was combien ”, which means how 
much?” I think that is the entire question in issue today 
in this amendment. How much shall we restore to the 
Federal employees? Shall they have 5 percent from the 
Ist of February and another 5 percent on the Ist of July, 
and then the other 5 at some subsequent period, or shall 
they have all of the 15 percent restored on or before the 
Ist of July? è 

I fancy that we may get into much difficulty and bother 
with a great many of these motions of all kinds that have 
been made and which may confuse this body. It is a good 
deal like the old fellow who asked his son if he was mar- 
ried, and the son said, “ What if I is and what if I aint?” 
And the old gentleman said, “Ah aint asking yo’ is you 
aint, ah’s asking yo’ ain’t yo’ is?” All this parliamentary 
procedure seems confusing, but I know that if we concur in 
the Senate amendments 15 percent will be restored to. the 
Federal employees. [Applause.] 

Let me suggest that at a later date this body and the 
other body may adopt the 30-hour week on the new theory 
of wages proposed by General Johnson, namely, to decrease 
hours of labor by 10 percent and permit wages to remain 
as under the original code. In substance that amounts to a 
10 percent increase of wages. You know full well that the 
Federal employees would have a difficult time in securing 
any more legislation, now or in the immediate future, from 
this body calling for an increase of wage in the future. 

The President has indicated that he rather expects such a 
seasonable recovery as we approach the summer, as to carry 
the Nation to a semblance of normalcy. That, of course, 
implies a normalcy in prices, in purchasing power, in em- 
ployment, and in all other attributes of recovery. Now, I 
submit that in proportion as we have confidence in the 
movement toward and in the prophecies of recovery, which 
means the wage level of 1928, we might confess that con- 
fidence today. If you restore the full 15 percent to Federal 
employees you are in effect saying that you feel that by July 
1, which is the effective date of full restoration, there will 
be a more or less normal condition in the Nation. 

I highly recommend to the attention of the Members an 
article appearing in the magazine Today, edited by Mr. 
Moley, former Assistant Secretary of State. The article by 
Henry Kittredge Norton advances the theory that recovery 
can only be effected by an increase in the consumption of 
so-called “ consumers’ goods.” 

What does he mean? Simply this. It means that there 
must be a greater purchase generally of consumers’ goods 
such as foodstuffs, and ordinary household supplies so that 
the wheels of industry might be set in motion. It means 
that the average citizen must buy more. But corollary to 
that the average citizen must be able to buy more. He 
must have the money with which to purchase consumers’ 
goods. This pay restoration goes to the very heart of the 
matter. It scatters an additional two hundred million or 
more into every corner of the Nation and increases purchas- 
ing power, thereby giving momentum to the recovery move- 
ment and to carry us to a semblance of normalcy by July 1 
when this pay restoration becomes effective. It seems to 
me that if you have confidence in the hopes and desires of 
the President, you will vote to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments as now set forth in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Dirxsen) there were—ayes 133, noes 123. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 
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Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Vurson of Georgia and Mr. 
Dirksen were appointed to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 157, noes 139. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report Senate amend- 
ment numbered 22. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 40, after line 21, insert: 

“ TITTLE I1I—VETERANS' PROVISIONS 

“ Sec. 26. Notwithstanding any provision of law to the contrary, 
in no event shall the compensation don March 19, 1933, 
under subsections (3) and (5) of section 202 of the World War 
Veterans“ Act, 1924, as amended, to veterans for the loss of the 
use of both eyes, where such veterans were, except by fraud, mis- 
take, or misrepresentation, in receipt of compensation on March 
19, 1933, be reduced or discontinued, except in accordance with the 
regulations issued under the act entitled ‘An act to maintain the 
credit of the United States Government’, approved March 20, 
1933, pertaining to hospitalized cases. 

“Sec. 27. Where service connection for a disease, injury, or 
disability was on March 19, 1933, established in accordance with 
section 200 of the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, and 
such connection has been severed through the application of, or 
regulations or instructions promulgated under Public Law No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, or Public Law No. 78, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, service connection is hereby reestablished and as to such 
cases the provisions of the first paragraph of section 200 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, are hereby reenacted: 
Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not apply (1) 
to persons entering the active military or naval service subsequent 
to the date of November 11, 1918, (2) to persons as to whom clear 
and unmistakable evidence discloses that the disease, injury, or 
disability had inception before or after the period of active mili- 
tary or naval service, unless such disease, injury, or disability is 
shown to have been aggravated during service, (3) to persons as 
to whose cases service connection was established by fraud, clear 
or unmistakable error as to conclusions of fact or law, or mis- 
representation of material facts; and as to all such cases enu- 
merated in this proviso, all reasonable doubts shall be resolved 
in favor of the veteran, the burden of proof being on the Gov- 
ernment. 

“ Sec. 28. The fourth paragraph of section 20, Public Law No. 78, 
Seventy-third Congress, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*Notwithstanding any of the provisions of Public Law No. 2, 
Seventy-third Co: in no event shall the compensation being 
paid on March 19, 1933, for service-connected disabilities to those 
veterans who entered the active military or naval service on or 
before November 11, 1918, and whose disabilities are not the result 
of their own misconduct, where they were, except by fraud, mis- 
representation of a material fact, or unmistakable error as to con- 
clusions of fact or law, in receipt of compensation on March 19, 
1933, be reduced or discontinued, except in accordance with the 
regulations issued under Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, pertaining to hospitalized cases: Provided, That the provi- 
sions of this section shall not apply to persons as to whom clear 
and unmistakable evidence discloses that the disease, injury, or 
disability had inception before or after the period of active mili- 
tary or naval service, unless such disease, injury, or disability 18 
shown to have been aggravated during service; and in any review 
of the case of any veteran to whom compensation was being paid 
on March 19, 1933, for service-connected disability, reasonable 
doubts shall be resolved in favor of the veteran, the burden of 
proof being on the Government: Provided further, That notwith- 
standing any of the provisions of Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third 
Congress, any veteran whose disease, injury, or disability was estab- 
lished on or after the date this paragraph as amended takes effect 
as service connected under section 200 of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, as amended, shall be entitled to receive com- 
pensation im accordance with the provisions of such act, as 
amended, and the rating schedule in effect on March 19, 1933: 
Provided further, That whenever there is a change in the degree of 
disability of any such veteran the amount of compensation to be 
paid shall be determined t to the provisions of the World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, and the rating schedule in 
effect on March 19, 1933, and such amount shall not be reduced 
or discontinued. In no event shall death compensation being 
paid, except by fraud, misrepresentation of a material fact, or 
unmistakable error as to conclusions of fact or law, to widows, 
children, and dependent parents or deceased World War veterans 
under the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, on March 
19, 1933, be reduced or discontinued, whether the death of the 
veteran on whose account compensation is being paid was directly 
or presumptively connected with service. In any case where a 
World War veteran dies or has died from disease or injury, and 
service connection for such disease or injury has been reestablished 
on or after the date this paragraph as amended takes effect as serv- 
ice connected under section 200 of the World War Veterans’ Act, 
1924, as amended, or which would have been established under 
such section 200 had the veteran been living on March 19, 1933, 
and reestablished on or after the date this paragraph as amended 
takes effect, the surviving widow, child, or children and/or de- 
pendent parents shall be entitled to receive compensation at the 
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rates prescribed in Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (a), part I, para- 
graph IV, and amendments thereto.’ 

“Sec. 29. Section 6 of Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
as amended by Public Law No. 78, Seventy-third Congress, 18 
hereby amended by adding thereto the following proviso: ‘ Pro- 
vided, That any veteran of any war who was not dishonorably 
discharged, suffering from disability, disease, or defect, who is in 
need of hospitalization or domiciliary care, and is unable to 
defray the necessary expenses therefor (inclu trans tion 
to and from the Veterans’ Administration facility), shall be fur- 
nished necessary hospitalization or domiciliary care (including 
transportation) in any Veterans’ Administration facility, within 
the limitations existing in such facilities, irrespective of whether 
the disability, disease, or defect was due to service. The state- 
ment under oath of the applicant on such form as may be pre- 
scribed by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall be accepted 
as sufficient evidence of inability to defray necessary expenses.” 

“Sec. 30. Notwithstanding any of the provisions of Public Law 
No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, no pension being paid on March 
19, 1933, to any veteran of the Spanish-American War, includ- 
ing the Boxer rebellion and the Philippine insurrection, or to 
the widow and/or dependents of any such veteran, shall be re- 
duced by more than 10 percent, except in accordance with the 
regulations issued pursuant to Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third 
Congress, pertaining to hospitalized cases: Provided, That the 
provisions of this section shall not apply (1) to persons to whom 
payments were being made on March 19, 1933, through fraud, 
clear or unmistakable error as to conclusions of fact or law, or 
misrepresentation of a material fact, except that decisions as to 
degree of disability rendered prior to March 20, 1933, shall be 
conclusive, or (2) to any person during any year following a year 
for which such person was not entitled to exemption from the 
payment of a Federal income tax. 

“All laws in effect on March 19, 1933, granting monetary benefits 
to veterans of the Spanish-American War, including the Boxer 
rebellion and the Philippine insurrection, are hereby reenacted 
in their entirety, and such laws shall be effective from and after 
the effective date of this act, subject to the limitations of this 
section and to such reduction in pensions as may be made here- 
under. 

“Sec. 31. Section 10 of Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, approved March 20, 1933, is amended to read as follows: 

“*Notwithstanding the provisions of section 2 of this title, any 
person who served as an Officer of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States during the World War, other than as 
an officer of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and who 
(1) entered the active service between April 6, 1917, and Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, (2) was honorably discharged therefrom, (3) made 
valid application for retirement under the provisions of the 
Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act of May 24, 1928 (U.S. O., sup 
VI, title 38, secs. 581 and 582), and (4) prior to March 20, 193: 
was granted retirement with pay, ezo by fraud, misrepresenta- 
tion of a material fact, or unmistakable error as to conclusion of 
fact or law, shall be entitled to continue to receive retirement 
pay at the monthly rate being paid him on March 19, 1933, 11 
the disability for which he was retired directly resulted from the 
performance of military or naval duty; except that retirement 
pay under this section shall not be denied to any person who was 
receiving on March 19, 1933, retirement pay under such act of 
May 24, 1928, on account of disease or injury incurred or aggra- 
vated in line of duty, and whose disease or injury or aggravation 
of disease or injury was at any time during his service made a 
matter of record by competent military or naval authorities, if 
such person is otherwise qualified under clauses 1 to 4, both 
inclusive, of this section: Provided, That nothing in this section 
as amended shall be construed so as to prejudice or destroy any 
rights of appeal, or any monetary benefits payable because of any 
such appeal, heretofore conferred upon retired emergency officers 
by this act and regulations issued pursuant thereto.’ 

“Sec. 32. Where any veteran suffers or has suffered an injury, or 
an aggravation of any existing injury, as the result of X 
hospitalization, or medical or surgical treatment, awarded him 
under any of the laws granting monetary or other benefits to 
World War veterans, or as the result of ha submitted to exami- 
nation under authority of the War Risk ance Act or the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, and not the result of 
his misconduct, and such injury or aggravation results in addi- 
tional disability to or the death of such veteran, the benefits of 
Public Law No. 2, of Public Law. No. 78, and of this title shall be 
awarded in the same manner as if such disability, aggravation, or 
death were service connected within the m of such laws; 
except that no benefits under this section shall be awarded unless 
application be made therefor within 2 years after such injury or 
aggravation was suffered, or such death occurred, or after the pas- 
sage of this act, whichever is the later date. The benefits of this 
section shall be in lieu of the benefits under the act entitled An 
act to provide compensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes, approved September 7, 1916, as amended. 

“Sec. 33. The last sentence of section 9 of Public Law No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 34. Service-connected money benefits payable to World 
War veterans under this title and Public Law No. 2, Seventy- 
third Congress, shall be entitled * compensation ’ and not pension.’ 

“Sec. 35. This title shall take effect on the date of enactment 
of this act, and no payments of any benefits conferred under the 
provisions of this title shall be made for any period prior to such 
date. 
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“Sec. 36. Notwithstan the provisions of any law or regula- 
tion issued pursuant to au ty of law, in any case where a vet- 
eran of the World War has been adjudged for insurance purposes 
by any court of competent jurisdiction to be totally and perma- 
nently disabled as the result of disease or injury, or the aggrava- 
tion of a disease or injury, incurred in the active military or naval 
service, such veteran shall be rated for the p of payment of 
pension, compensation, or retirement pay not less than totally and 
permanently disabled. 

“Seo. 87. That notwithstanding the provisions of section 17 of 
title I of an act entitled ‘An act to maintain the credit of the 
United States Government’, approved March 20, 1933, and section 
20 of an act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the Exec- 
utive Office and sundry ind dent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, 
and for other purposes’, approved June 16, 1933, any claim for 
yearly renewable term insurance under the provisions of laws re- 
pealed by said section 17, wherein claim was duly filed prior to 
March 20, 1933, and on which maturity of the insurance contract 
had been determined by the Veterans’ Administration prior to 
March 20, 1933, and where payments could not be made because 
of the provisions of the act of March 20, 1933, or under the pro- 
visions of the act of June 16, 1933, may be adjudicated by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and any person found entitled to yearly 
renewable term insurance benefits claimed shall be paid such bene- 
np in accordance with and in the amounts provided by such priar 

WS. 

“Src. 38. In the case of widows and dependents of officers and 
enlisted men of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who served on 
the airships Shenandoah, Akron, and J-3, and who died in the 
accidents resulting in the destruction of such airships in April 
1933, the amount of pension allowed shall be double that author- 
ized by law or regulation of the President to be paid in cases where 
death results from an injury received or disease contracted in line 
of duty not the result of an aviation accident. 

“Sec. 39. That no part of the appropriation carried in this act, 
or any other general appropriation bill for the fiscal year en 
June 30, 1935, shall be used in payment, in excess of 85 percent 
any salary or compensation of any officer or employee of the Gov- 
ernment (except judicial officers) where such salary or compensa- 
tion is in excess of $6,000.” 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering whether 


or not it is possible to curtail the time for debate upon this 
amendment. I have no requests here for time to amount to 


Mr. SNELL. I think we may be able to curtail it at a later 
time. Does the gentleman intend to conclude the considera- 
tion of the bill tonight? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes; if the House will stay here. I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fapprs]. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, there are some provisions 
in this amendment to which I object and some provisions 
to which we all object. For that reason I for one should 
like to have seen the matter sent to conference so that 
these objections might be removed there. In hopes that 
this might be accomplished, I cast my vote for the rule on 
this matter. Since the House has not seen fit te send the 
bill to conference, we shall have to take these matters up in 
Committee of the Whole House. Some of us who are here 
this afternoon attempting to take care of the interest of 
the veterans realize that some of these objectionable fea- 
tures in this amendment must be removed or the veterans 
of the United States will be placed in the same position 
in which they were a year ago; and so that some of these 
particularly objectionable features may not again in the 
future arise to be used as a club over the veteran as they 
were a year ago, it is necessary that we see to it that they 
are eradicated now. The undeserving must be stricken 
out in order that we may secure justice for the deserving. 
Therefore, we must take up this amendment and see if we 
cannot bring something out of it that will be acceptable to 
the veterans themselves, that will not harm them, and their 
case in the future, something which will save this legisla- 
tion from a veto that will be acceptable to this body in 
general. Let us remember that in the end all legislation is 
a matter of compromise. 

I ask you this afternoon to consider the case of the 
Spanish-American War veterans, the veterans of the Philip- 
pine insurrection, and of the Boxer rebillion. These men 
were all volunteers. They voluntarily and freely offered 
their services to their country in time of war. They were 
taken from the climate of the United States, a salubrious 
climate, and without any period of hardening or training, 
taken into the dank and fever-infested Tropics, and there 
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thrown into active service. Did they then, in the fiower of 
their youth and the strength of their young manhood, ques- 
tion the motives of their country when it asked for their 
services? Not one word. They are today upward of 60 
years of age. They are pretty well past the employment age 
as it is established in American industry. I am personally 
acquainted with great numbers of the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War who saw active service in the Philip- 
pine Islands during that war and in the Philippine insurrec- 
tion which followed. No reasonable man can deny that to 
take a man from a salubrious climate like that of Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, or Kentucky, and without a period of harden- 
ing or training throw him into active service in the Tropics, 
with improper clothing and ill-fed, is bound to interfere with 
his health and result in seriously curtailing his ability to earn 
a livelihood. They were subjected to a rank injustice under 
the provisions of the Economy Act of last March. In spite 
of the promises, battle casualties were unjustly cut. It is our 
duty as Members of this House to see that these injustices 
are corrected. Therefore I ask of you consideration for 
these veterans today. 

We have also in this piece of legislation provisions which 
will make hospitalization possible for those veterans who are 
needy, for those veterans who are unable to bear their own 
hospital expenses; and if they are to be properly cared for, 
as is consistent with the policies of this Government in 
caring for veterans of wars, they will have to be taken care 
of under this amendment. We must look to their interests. 
Our first consideration must be to those actually disabled 
and in need and the widows and orphans. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. Gladly, to my friend from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am very much interested 
in the discussion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
think he has made some valuable suggestions. Would the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FADDIS. May I have additional time in order to 
yield to my friend from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. As I understand the Sen- 

ate amendment, one provision would place back on the pen- 
sion rolls all remarried widows of Spanish War veterans, 
and at the same time unmarried widows of disabled World 
War veterans are not taken care of. Does not the gentle- 
man think that is very inconsistent and unfair? 
Mr. FADDIS. I do, and I had hoped to reach that point 
in my remarks, I am heartily in favor of legislation mak- 
ing it possible for us to properly care for the widows of 
World War veterans. I hope some of the other speakers 
will take that up. It deserves attention. At the same time 
I hope that a limit will be fixed upon the time of marriage 
of those who may receive these pensions. We must not 
load this Nation with pensions beyond a reasonable limit. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FADDIS. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. I should like to correct the last speaker. 
Every widow of a veteran who died of service-connected 
disability in the World War is entitled to a pension. There 
are only 1,720 remarried widows of Spanish War veterans in 
the entire United States. Why quibble with that amount 
for those old and aged widows? Some of them are 80 and 
90 years of age. It is petty, and it is preposterous. 

Mr. FADDIS. I think the gentleman is mistaken. His 
voice is ever being raised in the House in favor of increased 
appropriations for any purpose. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. I know my position. I know the figures. 

Mr. FADDIS. The gentleman is the best-informed man 
on this legislation in the House. He admits it himself. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania OMr. Fappis] has again expired. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. SHOEMAKER], 
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Mr. SHOEMAKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to 
call attention to just a little of the personal experiences I 
have had with regard to the results of the so-called 
“Economy Act.” Probably some of the Members of this 
House have gone through similar experiences with regard to 
veterans. 

Upon my arrival at Minnesota after the last session, I 
drove out one day to the veterans’ hospital at Fort Snelling. 
As we came through the gate, I met a little old gray-haired, 
stooped-over mother who had just gotten off a street car. 
She had five or six blocks to walk to the hospital, so I picked 
her up. I said, “ Mother, can I be of service to you?” She 
said, Yes.” I put her in the car and drove up, and I asked 
her where she was from. She told me her sad story. She 
was a mother from the State of Oregon. She had received 
a telegram that her son was about to die of tuberculosis, 
and that if she wanted to see her son alive she would have 
to hurry. She had no money, so the neighbors of her com- 
munity got together and took up a collection and bought 
her a railroad ticket to St. Paul and return, that she might 
see her son alive. I was familiar with the hospital, so I 
took this little mother into the tuberculosis ward, where her 
son was suffering with tuberculosis, and I took her where 
her son was. I want to say to you Members of this House 
that I saw one of the most heart-rending scenes I have ever 
experienced ih my life. 

This mother told me on the way to the hospital she had 
only been eating one meal a day on her trip, because she 
had no money to pay for her food. The employees at the 
hospital took up a collection to feed this poor little old lady. 
When we went to the ward where this boy lay, it almost 
seemed the work of Providence, for when that mother 
stepped across the threshold that young man, who had been 
in a semiconscious state of mind for some days, opened his 
eyes; a smile came over his face as that mother walked up 
to that bed. In his weakened condition, with his last feeble 
physical effort he attempted to raise his arms and enfold 
that dear old mother, but his weakened condition caused him 
to fall back upon that bed. She fell over him and fell down 
upon her knees by that bedside and offered up such a prayer 
as I have never heard in my lifetime. 

Four hours after she saw her son, he passed over the 
Great Divide into the unknown land. Then came the sad 
part of it. The interne, in the presence of officials of the 
veterans’ hospital, and in my presence, went through the 
pockets of that man, that soldier, that patriot, and there 
they found $3. The burial benefits had been cut from $100 
to $75. Even the size of the flag that was to be used at a 
military funeral had been cut. Not only that but, under the 
provisions of Public, No. 2, if there was any money on the 
body of a veteran, that money was to be deducted from the 
$75 funeral allowance that was to be allowed toward the 
burial of that patriot. 

Oh, my friends, we did a great injustice in this economy 
bill. We made a rule whereby Uncle Sam could reach down 
into the pockets of the dead, lifeless corpse, a patriot, a 
man who had fought for his country, and pilfer his pocket 
to the tune of $3 before the very eyes of the little, old, stoop- 
shouldered, withered mother. I want to say that the respon- 
sibility for these conditions rests upon the shoulders of the 
Congress of the United States, and it is our duty today to 
right some of those wrongs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am sending 
to the Clerk’s desk an amendment which I will offer at the 
proper time. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is the amendment offered 
by Senator James Byrnes, of South Carolina, in the Senate. 
The general feeling is that the President will not accept the 
Senate amendment to this bill as it applies to veterans. 
Therefore, if we are going to get anything at all for the 
veterans it will be necessary to effect a compromise. 
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Senator BYRNES was recognized as the administration 
spokesman on veterans’ legislation when this measure was 
pending in the Senate. Whether or not he had any agree- 
ment with the President I do not know. So far as I know 
he did not so state on the floor of the Senate. But the fact 
that he offered an amendment restoring Spanish War vet- 
erans and their widows to the rolls giving them 75 percent 
of the amount they were receiving a year ago clearly indi- 
cates to me that he had a feeling that the President would 
accept that amendment. 

Now, gentlemen, if you are not going to be able to get 90 
percent for the Spanish War veterans, are you going to 
sacrifice everything? When the Spanish War veteran finds 
that the President will not agree to the Senate amendment 
to this bill, will he not be willing to take 75 percent in lieu 
of nothing? That is the issue. If my amendment is 
adopted, the conferees can go only so far, they cannot go 
below 75 percent and they cannot go above 90 percent in 
restoring the pensions of the Spanish War veterans. 

I want to do something for the Spanish War veterans. 
For 21 years I have been fighting their battles in the Gov- 
ernment departments. I have secured pensions for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them; but hundreds of them lost 
those pensions last March. I think I know the Spanish War 
veteran. I know he is dissatisfied with the treatment he 
has received; but I feel that when this matter is placed 
before him, he will be willing to accept 75 percent if he 
knows he cannot get more. Why, therefore, should we for 
political purposes or otherwise here today vote for an 
amendment to which we know the President will not agree? 

I am anxious to do something for the Spanish War vet- 
erans. I do not want some of my friends to go back home 
and have the Spanish War and the World War veteran say, 
“You did everything for the Government employee, but gave 
us nothing.” That is not going to help you one bit, but 
that is what many Members will be confronted with. Let 
us try and get as much as we can. Do not sacrifice every- 
thing. Down in my heart I fear you are doing that if you 
do not adopt my amendment. We know the President will 
not agree to the Senate amendments. 

Iam giving an opportunity today through my amendment 
to do something for the Spanish War and World War vet- 
erans, and I hope you will consider this. You have 2 hours 
to consider it, and I hope you will do so before I offer the 
amendment. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am rather surprised at 
the statement of the distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
who would have us feel that if there is a veto impending 
upon whatever we may do by way of liberalization of vet- 
erans’ benefits today, the fact of the impending veto ought 
to be the moving force to influence us toward a compromise. 

A principle is involved here. Would he have us compro- 
mise principle because the gentleman in the White House 
has promised he would veto something we might do? It 
seems to me it involves a matter of principle and that we, 
upon whom rests intelligent decision of the problems in- 
volved in Senate amendment no. 22, should ask ourselves 
what this amendment will do for the veterans. I shall not 
indulge in any window-dressing here this afternoon, but 
shall simply point out as concisely as I can what I, after a 
perusal of the bill, believe it will do for the veterans of our 
various wars. 7 

Let us take the least important of the provisions which 
relates to the restoration of certain benefits to those who 
are beneficiaries of the World War Act in relation to their 
employment in the Veterans’ Bureau. If I read section 33 
correctly, it provides that those receiving benefits under 
this act may participate in a determination or decision of 
a claim with reference to the benefits of this act. This 
means nothing more than that somebody who is receiving 
a benefit under existing veterans’ legislation will have the 
right to sit upon one of these boards of review or determina- 
tion, which now exists, 
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Secondly, with respect to hospitalization the provision is 
simply that within the limit of existing facilities World War 
veterans be allowed free hospitalization if they will state on 
affidavits that they are in need of medical or hospital treat- 
ment and do not have the money with which to pay for it. 
Let me emphasize the fact that it provides for this only 
within the limits of existing hospital facilities. We do not 
ask a dollar for new hospital construction. We have some 
5,000 or 6,000 vacant beds in the hospitals at the present 
time. All we want is to utilize these empty beds, giving idi- 
gent veterans free hospitalization who need it and have no 
money. 

With respect to emergency officers, section 31 provides that 
those who served actively and applied for the benefit of the 
Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act shall be entitled to pay 
at the monthly rate as of the 19th of March 1933. In other 
words, they are to be restored to the same pay they were 
getting before the enactment of Public Law No. 2, the Econ- 
omy Act, if their disabilities resulted directly from the: per- 
formance of military or naval duty. It also applies where 
disabilities are aggravated by reason of service and such 
disability has been made a matter of record by competent 
authorities during the service. 

That is what it provides so far as these emergency officers 
are concerned. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The gentleman appeared to empha- 
size the word actively“ as he read from his memorandum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Perhaps unconsciously so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is meant by the phrase serv- 
ing actively“? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I take it that it does not mean someone 
who was not a part of the combatant troops. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I wonder if that is the definition 
that would hold. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Maybe not: 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Active service is service day after 
day in the military forces, whether it is contact with troops, 
the enemy, or not. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Subject, of course, to the fact that such 
person actually enrolled in the Army would be subject to 
combatant service and could be sent into active combatant 
service at any time. What is the gentleman’s interpreta- 
tion? I should be glad to know. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have none. I never heard the 
phrase used before. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. McFARLANE. The word “active” is not in there. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. I think the gentleman from 
New York will agree with me that the word “active” is a 
weasel word. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. The gentleman is familiar with 
Army phrases. That simply means “service” and that is 
all it means. ; 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is entirely possible, and I stand 
corrected if that is the case. It has been subjected to much 
interpretation by the Bureau. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman tell us the page and 
line where the word active appears? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not sure. 

Mr. LANZETTA. Page 46, line 19. 

Mr. PATMAN. The exception changes that entirely. 
Under present law it must be active service, but here the 
exception commencing on page 5 changes that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad to be corrected. 

Mr. PATMAN. It does not require active service. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Permit me to proceed. May I say that 
so far as Spanish War veterans are concerned it restores 90 
percent of all the benefits that were existent on the 19th of 
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March 1933. I heard on the floor of the House in the spe- 
cial session some discussion of the fact that there were 
Spanish War veterans holding high official positions, such 
as judgeships and otherwise, who were getting the benefits of 
this act. The exception that has not been included in the 
amendment provides that where a man who receives the 
benefits under the act as a Spanish War veteran in any one 
year is not exempt from income-tax payments the benefits 
are not payable to him. It seems to me that this would 
cure much of the objection that has been registered against 
the act heretofore. It simply takes those off of the rolls of 
the United States who because of their official position or 
otherwise have a sufficient income with which to take care 
of their own and their family needs. 

Getting back to the World War veteran, this provides, 
first of all, for reinstatement of the service connection that 
was broken as a result of Public, No. 2. There were a great 
number of veterans whom we always considered battle cas- 
ualties and who, under the review provisions of Public, No. 
2, had that service connection broken. This simply rein- 
states them upon the rolls as of March 19, 1933. In addition 
to that it will restore some 23,000 presumptives, of which I 
should say 90 percent are either insane or tubercular. It 
makes this exception, however, with reference to those who 
are to be restored to a service-connected disability condition: 
It takes out, first of all, those who enlisted in the Army 
after the 11th of November 1918. It takes out all of those 
who got on the rolls through fraud or misrepresentation or 
those where it was clearly demonstrated beyond a peradven- 
ture of doubt that their disability was incurred before they 
entered the service or after they entered the service or after 
they were discharged from the service. 

As a result of these provisions, so far as World War vet- 
erans are concerned, they can be briefly summarized by 
saying, first of all, we want some of these empty hospital 
beds to be used by the indigent veterans who are needy and 
do not have money. It restores service-connection disabili- 
ties where they have been broken. It restores 23,000 pre- 
sumptives, mostly tubercular or insane, who were taken off 
of the rolls by the review board. 

There is, of course, some difference of opinion as to pre- 
cisely what the cost is going to be. The distinguished gen- 
tleman who presides over the destinies of the Veterans’ 
Bureau and other gentlemen who have been guiding the 
destinies of the American Legion, and, I might say, have 
been directing them honestly, capably, and sincerely, are in 
disagreement as to precisely what the cost will be. 

With respect to hospitalization, I think General Hines is 
the authority for the statement that it was going to cost 
$16,000,000. How could it cost $16,000,000 when the differ- 
ence between the cost in 1933, when we had unrestricted 
benefits for veterans, and 1934, when the benefits were re- 
stricted, was only something like $4,900,000? We are not 
asking for any additional hospital facilities. How does the 
distinguished general down at the Veterans’ Bureau arrive at 
the figures that we are wanting $16,000,000 for hospitaliza- 
tion? As nearly as we have been able to determine this cost, 
we believe that it will take perhaps $1,000,000 for hospitali- 
zation, and no more. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 additional minutes to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, there is also a controversy 
between the Veterans’ Bureau and American Legion officials 
as to precisely what it is going to cost to reinstate the 
service-connected cases and these presumptive cases to the 
roll. I think General Hines said it would cost $44,000,000. 
We insist it will cost $29,000,000. I have yet to see any con- 
clusive figures that can be properly supported by the general 
in charge of the Veterans’ Bureau to show that he is right 
and that we of the American Legion are wrong. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr, O'MALLEY. Did not General Hines state that the 
Economy Act would save $450,000,000—and how much did it 
actually save? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman does not refer to the 
saving but the additional expenditure. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. General Hines said the Economy Act 
would bring about a saving of about $450,000,000 and was 
about $200,000,000 wrong on those figures. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that the exemption of persons paying an income tax among 
the Spanish-American War veterans would take off the 
rolls these judges and other high officials? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It takes from them these benefits but 
does not mean, necessarily, that they cannot go back on 
the rolls. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman will read the amendment, 
he will find that it exempts him if he pays a Federal in- 
come tax, and State salaries are exempt from payment of 
Federal income taxes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then let us take judges out of the cate- 
gory and apply the principle to any other case where a man 
may be earning $3,000 or $4,000 a year, or even $1,000 in 
the case of a single man. If I said “judges”, I did not 
mean to limit it to judges alone, because as constitutional 
or judicial officers they are probably exempt where no one 
else would be exempt. This also would apply to Members 
of Congress. 

As I see this picture, so far as the benefits to the Spanish- 
American War veterans and to the World War veterans are 
concerned, the hospitalization program and the emergency 
Officers’ program, it occurs to me that the sensible thing for 
the Committee to do would be to concur in the Senate 
amendments to restore all these people to the condition, 
substantially, they were in on the 19th of March 1933, be- 
fore the Economy Act fell upon their necks and reduced so 
many of them to the very slough of anguish and misery 
and despair in this country. 

For one, I am only too glad to lift my voice in behalf of 
this program and concur in the Senate amendment and re- 
store this help to the needy soldiers for the patriotic service 
they rendered in 1917 and 1918. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 1 minute 
for the purpose of making a brief statement. 

Originally there was 2 hours of general debate allotted, 
but I think it ought to be said for the information of the 
House, in order that the cloakrooms may communicate with 
the Members if it is so desired, that in all likelihood we will 
not consume more than one half of the time from present 
indications. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN]. 

RETIRED EMERGENCY OFFICERS 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois referred to the retired emergency officers a few minutes 
ago. I invite your attention to section 31, commencing 
with line 14, down to and including the word duty“ on 
page 47, line 5, which is the present law and the present 
regulation. The only change is from the word except on 
page 47, down to the word “thereto”, in line 19, or the 
remainder of that section. In other words, the active 
service part has been changed, except where there was any 
notation of a disability in service. Regardless of where the 
service was or under what conditions, if the retired emer- 
gency officer had become 30-percent permanently disabled, 
prior to May 28, 1928, such officer is entitled to be retired 
on three-fourths pay, which, in the case of a second 
lieutenant, amounts to about $106 a month, and in the case 
of a general, $416 a month. 
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In the Economy Act, 4,500 of the 6,007 retired emergency 
Officers were stricken from that roll. I do not think the 
principle of allowing a retired emergency officer these great 
benefits is sound. I am not in favor of it, but I am willing 
for the 1,500 who are now on the rolls to remain on the 
rolls, because they are battle casualties. This is the only 
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reason. I still say the principle is not sound, and I am not 
upholding the principle, but I am willing to permit the 
1,500 to remain on the rolls. 

CAMEL’S NOSE 

This is another effort to let the camel's nose get under the 
tent so that 2,900 more can get in, and then as soon as they 
get in there will be another amendment brought in here to 
let the others in, and then, as soon as that is done, they 
will want you to give it to their wives and dependents after 
they are dead and gone and in this way carry rank beyond 
the grave like they tried to do a few years ago. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am sorry, but I cannot yield. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. I would like to answer that question, 
because it is very important. 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield briefly. 

Mr. MOTT. The number is not 2,900, but 1,900. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am just taking the figures of the Bureau. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. I would like to call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the Democratic platform of 1932 which does not 
differentiate between service-connected emergency officers. 

Mr. PATMAN. It does not differentiate in their favor, 
either. It does not say anything about them. The gentle- 
man cannot read something into the platform that is not 
there and I do not think the gentleman is in position to 
lecture me about the Democratic platform. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOEPPEL. I am following the Democratic platform 
in reference to the veterans. 

Mr. PATMAN. With reference to the retired emergency 
officer, I say the principle is not sound that when two men, 
who may be brothers, go into the Army for an emergency 
and are injured in exactly the same way and have a 30-per- 
cent permanent disability, one of them, because he is a lieu- 
tenant colonel, draws $250 a month for the remainder of 
his life, while his brother, who is an enlisted man, will only 
draw $30 a month for the remainder of his life. Of course, 
I know they claim that where this lieutenant colonel is serv- 
ing beside a Regular Army officer, if the Regular Army 
officer were injured in the same way he would receive $250 
a month or, if a general, $416 a month, and therefore the 
emergency officer should receive the same consideration as 
the Regular Army officer. 

I say this is not sound, because when you attempt to re- 
move that discrimination you create a discrimination that 
is 100 times as bad between the emergency officer and the 
emergency enlisted man, and this should not be allowed. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will yield to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman talks about the lieuten- 
ant colonel and his brother in the Regular Army. What 
about the emergency officer in the Army or in the Navy 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman has asked me a question 
that should be answered, and I am glad to discuss it. The 
Regular Army officer or an officer in the Marine Corps or the 
Navy takes up that work as a life work. They are trained 
for that and nothing else. Then when a war comes and they 
go into the Army, if disabled in active service or any other 
way 30 percent, they are examined by a board of naval 
officers—not a political board—if they are 30-percent dis- 
abled they are disabled for their life work. 

But if there is another war the regular officer can be 
called back into the service. 

If the retired emergency officer is disabled 30 percent it 
may or may not disable him for his life work. The same 
principle is not involved. A lawyer, a doctor, or a merchant 
disabled 30 percent is not disabled for his life work. 

Mr, RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to correct the gentleman in one 
of his propositions. He said a while ago that if a lieutenant 
colonel was disabled 30 percent he would get $250 a month 
for life. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is true. 

Mr. RANKIN. But the buck private would get $30 a 
month for life. That is a mistake. The buck private will 
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only get $30 a month as long as he can prove that he is 
disabled 30 percent. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Will the gentleman allow me to answer 
we question? I want to explain that for the benefit of the 

ouse. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman can do that in his own 
time. Section 21 in the bill will restore all emergency offi- 
cers. I object to putting any more on the roll. 

Mr. MOTT. Will the gentleman yield? I want to correct 
the gentleman in one particular. 

Mr. PATMAN. What is it? 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman said the enactment of this 
amendment would restore the emergency officers to the num- 
ber of 2,900. The number is 1,900. 

Mr. PATMAN. There is a difference as to the number, 
but when the retired emergency officers’ bill was on the floor 
it was said that there would be from nine to fifteen hundred, 
and they put 6,000 on the rolls. There is a difference as to 
the number. The gentleman says 1,900, and I say 2,600. 

In my opinion you should strike section 21 out of the bill. 
If you do not, you recognize the injustice of paying $416 a 
month to an officer and only $30 for an enlisted man. If 
such an enlisted man goes to a hospital, he will get $15 and 
his wife $15. If a general goes to the hospital, he will get 
hospitalization and his relatives and wife and dependents 
will get $400 a month. And besides that, I do not care how 
rich he is or what his income is, you still give him the $416 
a month. Can you justify that? 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield for a question along this line. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. I put in the Recorp last week 
the case of Dr. Joe Ferguson, of Lexington, Ky. He saw 
7 days’ service as a captain in the Medical Corps, and if 
this section remains in the bill, in addition to a $6,500 salary 
from the Veterans’ Bureau, he will be put back on the rolls. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 
minutes more. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is true that some of the leaders of 
these veterans’ organizations are interested in the veterans. 
All of them are, I suppose, but some of them are also inter- 
ested in getting back on the rolls themselves. It happens 
that one leader, whose telegram was read here this morn- 
ing, represents a large veterans’ organization. He is inter- 
ested in getting them back on the rolls, but incidentally he 
was cut off last year himself, and since that time he has 
failed to receive $240 a month, which he wants to receive 
from now on, and if you pass this bill he will be restored 
back to his $240 a month. Incidentally, there is another 
veterans’ organization who has a legislative representative 
here, who was getting $150 a month until the Economy Act 
passed. He was then cut off, and he is asking you to put 
these poor veterans, these privates and enlisted men, back 
on, but incidentally he himself will get back on for $150 a 
month, So you see there is something else involved in this 
sometimes. 

I do not impugn the motives of these gentlemen, and I 
am sure they are working for the right thing for these 
veterans, but at the same time they have a little direct 
interest in getting this provision, section 31, inserted into 
this bill. When this comes up I am going to move to strike 
this out in some way and take these retired emergency offi- 
cers out of the bill. They are a bad example; they have 
helped bring the veterans into disrepute. It is said of them, 
“There is a man getting three or four hundred dollars a 
month, and he is rich; he is riding around in a Cadillac 
automobile, and he has a $10,000 a year practice.” He is 
the man who brings the veterans of this country into dis- 
repute, and as long as you keep him there on the pay roll, 
you hurt the veterans. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gen- 
tleman from Virginia to yield the gentleman 2 minutes, so 
that I may ask him a question, 
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Mr. WOODRUM. I yield the gentleman 2 minutes more. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man if the retired emergency officers of any prior war in 
American history were ever given this preferential classifica- 
tion? 

Mr, PATMAN. I never heard of it. I do not know; Iam 
not informed. But I do not care whether they were or not; 
these officers went in for the emergency, just like the men, 
and it is not right to give them this preference. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Civil War veterans, the Federal sol- 
diers of the Civil War, defeated and kept down a measure 
of this kind so long as they lived, and prevented a single 
Federal soldier in Congress from ever introducing it until 
the last one who was here, who was General Sherwood. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It is my understanding that 
this preference was never before given. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I do not always agree with 
what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] says, but in 
this particular I find myself almost in entire agreement 
with him. I think that we should adopt an amendment to 
this bill wiping out section 31. When the opportunity comes, 
if I am able to procure recognition, I propose to offer an 
amendment to title II of the bill and I propose to leave in 
section 26, which provides that those who are totally blind 
shall receive $150. I propose to leave in section 27 with this 
amendment: After the word “ disability in line 10, insert 
the words “ not caused by his own misconduct ”. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. On what page is that? 

Mr. TABER. Page 41—and leave section 28 in because in 
that the misconduct proposition is already covered. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. What is the gentleman’s 
thought with reference to reducing the Spanish-American 
War veterans’ 75 percent? 

Mr. TABER. I will get to that in a moment. 

Mr. RANKIN. As I understand the gentleman, it is his 
intention to leave the presumptive cases on the rolls. 

Mr. TABER. Leave the presumptive cases on, with the 
exception that none can stay on where the disability is the 
result of his own misconduct. 

Mr. RANKIN. Where the disabilities were caused by their 
own misconduct. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. What about the 75 percent? 

Mr. TABER. I shall come to that ina moment. Section 
29, page 44, I propose to leave in, although I think that is 
probably covered by the veterans’ regulation, so the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau says: 

In section 30 I propose to increase the figure in line 16 
from 10 to 25 percent. That is the Spanish-American War 
proposition. Then I propose, after the word “cases”, in 
line 19, to insert the words and except where his disability 
is the result of his own misconduct.” 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the House accepts the gentle- 
man’s amendment with reference to 75 percent instead of 
90, the result will be that the House conferees cannot go 
under 75 percent, and the only thing that will be considered 
will be the rate between 75 percent and 90 percent, as fixed 
in the Senate amendment? 

Mr. TABER. That would be the case as far as the con- 
ferees are concerned. If the bill were brought back to the 
House as it is now, I do not understand that limitation 
would apply. I think here we can go beyond the scope of 
the difference, but the conferees would have no jurisdiction 
to go beyond the matters in difference. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But the House conferees could 
not go under 75 percent? 

Mr. TABER. I think that ts correct. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is right. So we have an 
assurance if 75 percent is agreed to now, that is the largest 
reduction that can be made with reference to Spanish- 
American War veterans, without a further vote in the 
House? 
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Mr. TABER. Without a further vote in the House; that 
is correct. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. The gentleman is offering the amend- 
ment with respect to 10 and 25 because he thinks 25 is all 
that is practically possible to secure for the Spanish- 
American veteran? 

Mr. TABER. I will say that what I propose to offer is not 
just exactly what I would put in if I were doing the job to 
start with, but I think what I propose to offer is as far as 
we can go, and perhaps in some instances might be farther 
than I might personally want to go, but I think that is as 
far as there is any chance of anybody going, and I want to 
see something adopted that will meet with Executive ap- 
proval and become a law and help to straighten out this 
jumble we are in. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Under the gentleman’s amendment, a 
Spanish-American War veteran 100 percent disabled will 
receive $45 a month? 

Mr. TABER. Provided it is not service connected. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is the gentleman willing to give a Spanish- 
American War veteran $45 a month for a total permanent 
disability, and a World War veteran of the same age with 
the same disability only $30? 

Mr. TABER. I appreciate that there is a distinction 
there. At the same time we are in this situation: We did 
grant the Spanish-American War veteran a larger pension 
for non-service-connected disability, and we have to get 
away from it somehow and get by with the situation we 
are in. It is not exactly a question of doing just exactly 
what might be right, but it is doing the best we can with 
the tools we have got to work with. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does not the gentleman think we should 
put an age limit in here and give for the same age and the 
same disability the same pay, regardless of which war it 
was? 

Mr. TABER. I do not think we ought to attempt in this 
bill to go into that question, and I do not think we ought 
to enlarge. There are upward of 3,000,000 World War vet- 
erans. We have now provided that in case they are totally 
disabled they can receive $30 per month. If we provided $45 
a month for them, and there happened to be many at the 
age of total disability in that group—and we.are practically 
at the age of total disability for the Spanish War group, I 
think, service connected or otherwise—but if we should 
have 3,000,000 come into that age, we would have $2,000,- 
000,000 a year at $45 a month approximately. Those figures 
are not exact, but they are practically so. I do not think 
this country is in a position where it can stand the gaff. 
That is the reason I would not like to go into that situ- 
ation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman not think that the 
principle is larger than the money in this case? Why should 
we give a Spanish War veteran total-disability pay of $45 
and a World War veteran of the same age and the same 
disability only $30 a month? 

Mr. TABER. We have never voted a $45-a-month pension 
for the World War veteran for total disability. We have 
done so for the Spanish War veteran, but we established 
a practice there that the country is not able to support, 
with the condition that has resulted from the number of 
veterans of the World War. That is the situation we are 
up against. I think we ought to go along with it as best 
we can and save a little of the Treasury. 

Mr. PATMAN. In other words, the gentleman would ex- 
clude them by reason of their numbers and not by reason of 
the principle? 

Mr. TABER. I would exclude them because I do not 
think we dare go into it. 

Mr. PATMAN. One other question about another matter 
on this same section. Other veterans, if they are working 
for the Government and receiving more than a certain 
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amount, cannot receive over $6 a month. If this section is 
passed as it is now, it will not cause those veterans to 
reduce their pension checks down to $6 a month. 

Mr. TABER. That provision should continue. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman should consider that along 
with the other. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. In connection with the Spanish- 
American War veteran, the sum of $45 a month was men- 
tioned as the amount which a veteran totally disabled would 
receive. Would that be the amount a Spanish War veteran 
would receive in the event the amendment which the gentle- 
man suggests is adopted? 

Mr. TABER. It would be. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As the gentleman is informing 
the House as to what amendments he proposes to offer, has 
he given any thought to section 38, for the widows of the 
Akron, the Shenandoah, and the J-3? Does not the gentle- 
man think that should be stricken out? 

Mr. TABER. Iam inclined to believe it should be stricken 
out. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am glad to hear the gentle- 
man make that statement, because I propose to offer an 
amendment striking out that section; and, of course, the 
gentleman is perfectly willing to strike out section 39, the 
Borah amendment, in view of the attitude of the House. 

Mr. TABER. If the House has courage enough to vote 
to cut the salaries of the Members, it can do it in the legis- 
lative appropriation bill. I do not believe the Borah amend- 
ment effects a cut in salaries. It prevents the payment of 
more than 85 percent of the salary, but it does not effect a 
cut; and the individual officeholder would have a claim 
against the Government for it in the Court of Claims at 
any time. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Then, in view of the gentle- 
man’s statement he is thoroughly in accord with striking 
out that section? 

Mr. TABER. I think for this purpose we ought to cut it 
out, and then the House can pass on the question in the 
legislative appropriation bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman inform the 
House of any other amendment he proposes to offer for 
consideration? 

Mr. TABER. I think I have covered practically all of 
them. 

I do not propose to interfere. with section 33. I am in- 
clined to believe that it is not a very bad thing to let the 
veteran go into court if he has a legitimate claim. 

I do not see any reason why we should not adopt the 
amendment that has been suggested by the Legion, of 
calling the emoluments compensation and not pension. 

I think we ought to continue section 35, which prevents 
emoluments accruing for any period prior to the date of 
the approval of the act. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. In the matter of widows, the gentleman 
is going to reduce the pensions of widows of the officers and 
men who lost their lives on the Akron; yet the other day 
we voted to increase the pension to the widows and de- 
pendents of the Army officers killed in the air-mail ac- 
cidents. We are not consistent. 

Mr. TABER. Well, I probably am never consistent. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. What would be the amount of money 
involved in the striking out of section 31? 


Mr. TABER. I propose to strike out section 31. This 


section relates to emergency officers. Frankly, I never have 
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favored the emergency-officer proposition. I do not think 

the House can afford to take a stand for that at this time. 

I eig that would be enough to force a veto of the entire bill. 
. BLANCHARD. How much money is involved? 
TABER. Something over $2,000,000. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. $2,900,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman would not favor cutting 
the compensation or retirement pay of Regular Army of- 
ficers, would he? 

Mr. TABER. I should not propose that at this time, nor 
should I propose at this time adding any more to the roll 
of emergency officers because I do not want to get this bill 
through in such shape that it is due for a certain veto. I 
want to see the bill passed in such shape that it stands a 
chance of getting through. That is my only object. A lot of 
these things are not things that I would do were I doing it 
myself, but it seems to me I am suggesting things that ought 
to be adopted because I think they are things we may pos- 
sibly hope to put through. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. PETERSON]. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
the gentleman from Illinois, who spoke a few moments ago, 
said we should not take into consideration the fact that cer- 
tain measures might be included in this bill which would 
cause its veto; that we should not surrender principles. I 
feel that we should be practical and try to bring out of this 
session today some kind of legislation that will meet the 
approval of the Chief Executive. I had hoped the bill might 
be sent to conference, feeling that the conferees might be 
able to contact the Chief Executive and learn what he would 
approve, and that that would be written into the law. 

I want to do something to help the veterans of the War 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the Boxer 
rebellion. I should like to see the service-connected and the 
presumptive cases restored. It is necessary that we write 
into the bill either here or in conference, depending on the 
turn things may take, provisions that will meet the approval 
of the Chief Executive in order that we may help the vet- 
erans. If we pass a bill merely for the purpose of recording 
votes, we will finally awake to the fact that the veterans 
have not been assisted. 5 

Someone voiced the thought that maybe the time would 
come when we would be in the position of having our own 
salaries restored in full by having to pass a resolution con- 
tinuing the appropriations of last year and leave the vet- 
erans out; and this is a practical fact we may have to look 
in the face and may happen if we do not get together, 
because last year we carried into the provisions of the Econ- 
omy Act the 1933 legislative appropriation bill as an amend- 
ment by striking out the figures 1933 and 1934” and in- 
serting 1934 and 1935, moving it up, so to speak; and the 
15-percent cut is by reason of the verbiage in that act. The 
salaries are fixed by Federal statute, and that appropriation 
act was temporary; but unfortunately, if we should get into 
a wrangle and not pass legislation that will meet the ap- 
proval of the Chief Executive, the resolution continuing the 
appropriations of last year to carry forward the work of 
these departments will be passed, yet those veterans who 
need assistance will be left without aid. Iam frank in stat- 
ing that having seen the problem of the veterans of the War 
with Spain, having seen many of the service-connected cases 
and some of the presumptive cases growing out of the World 
War, I feel and urge that they should be taken care of. 
We must bear these men in mind and work out provisions 
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that we know will be approved. You may have your idea 


and I may have my idea as to whether 75 percent of the 
amount is acceptable. I should like to take care in full, if 
possible, of the Spanish War veterans and the deserving 
cases of other disabled veterans, but I would rather be sure 
of 75 percent instead of continued uncertainty. 

The Spanish War veterans of my State would be glad to 
get 75 percent if they knew they were going to get it now. 
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Today they stand in a state of uncertainty while we discuss 
the matter of trying to get something we know the Chief 
Executive will not approve. You talk about voting this 
whole amendment up or down. This does not get practical 
results. The veterans’ amendment includes emergency 
retired officers, it includes the Borah amendment, it in- 
cludes the amendment giving double pay to the survivors 
of those who were killed in the Akron. I do not see why 
that is in here, but I have no particular objection, except 
these things are all included when you vote up or down. 
You have controversial matters in here. 

I wish the matter could have gone to conference because 
I believe it could have been worked out. I hope on the floor 
of this House that some concessions will be made for the 
purpose of bringing out something definite that the Chief 
Executive will approve and that we can get direct results 
for those who need it. I want to bring about a practical 
solution of the matter. It is all right to believe in princi- 
ples. I believe in principles, and I believe in talking about 
principles, but I have won some large verdicts and haye 
voluntarily remitted some of them because I believed the 
Supreme Court would order the remittance. We want 
something that will meet with the approval of the Chief 
Executive and help veterans now, and I hope this will come 
out of the deliberations this afternoon. Let us be sensible 
and practical and do something to help the worthy veterans 
instead of just voting on something we know will not 
become a law. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I listened with interest 
to my friend from Texas [Mr. Parman] talk about disabled 
emergency officers and going back to the time that we had 
the disabled emergency officers’ bill before the House. I 
remember that I spoke in favor of that bill. I was a private 
in the Army and afterwards became color sergeant of my 
regiment, so there was nothing in that bill so far as I was 
concerned that would prejudice me in favor of the officers’ 
side of the case. Many Members of Congress came to me 
that day, knowing I had been an enlisted man and said, 
“Why are you in favor of this bill?” I told them that I 
was in favor of it because the Regular Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps emergency officers were retired under law, 
and the only ones that the law discriminated against were 
the National Guard and the National Army officers; in 
other words, the men who led us over the top in France. 

I pointed out the fact that a man could fall from his horse 
over at Fort Myer and be retired as a disabled emergency 
Officer, who never saw France, but the man who went over 
the top in France and led his troops into battle could not 
obtain retirement as an emergency officer simply because he 
was in the National Guard or in the National Army. I have 
been in consultation with some of the veterans’ organizations 
since the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] made his re- 
marks today, and I am informed that a careful perusal of 
the Senate amendments will show that the emergency offi- 
cers’ amendment in the Senate amendments definitely ex- 
cludes from retirement privileges, first, all presumptives 
previously retired. There are about a thousand of them. 
Second, it excludes all retired on affidavit evidence, about 
1,500. It excludes all these men. Third, it excludes all 
those commissioned after being disabled, about 200. It 
allows retirement only to those who are directly service con- 
nected in line of duty, where official evidence proves the 
disability for which retirement was granted was noted in 
service; in other words, in their hospital record. 

What is wrong with these Senate amendments? Nothing. 
They are just and fair amendments for the disabled veterans 
and should be agreed to. 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. KVALE. They have to have a 30-percent directly 
service-connected disability, supported by the actual evi- 
dence in the official files? 

Mr. CONNERY. That is so. I voted for the disabled 
emergency officers’ bill originally for the reason I previously 
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stated. If we had not had the Regular Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps emergency officers on the roll, I would not 
have voted for it; but why discriminate in favor of men who 
stay at home in some cases and men who went over the 
top in France? They were officers. We had nothing against 
them because they were officers; in fact, able, courageous 
officers who were loved and respected by the men of their 
commands. The fact is that I wanted to see them receive 
equal justice with those officers already on the rolls who cer- 
tainly were not as much entitled to be retired as these men 
who had actually fought in battle. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman will recognize the fact that 
if he had a 1-percent disability at the time of discharge, and 
that was noted on the record, regardless of what it was, 
and was 30 percent by 1928, he could still be retired under 
this because it says “ any disease or injury incurred in active 
service.” 

Mr. CONNERY. I may say to the gentleman from Texas 
that theories are theories and facts are facts. Lt. Jack Gil- 
lespie, who was first a private, then a sergeant in my com- 
pany, A Company of the One Hundred and First Infantry, 
became an officer in that regiment. He went over with B 
Company of the same regiment. There was an attack on A 
Company by the Germans one night at Humbert plantation 
in the Toul sector and the fourth platoon of A Company was 
cut off by a barrage. Gillespie, with his men of B Company, 
tried to go to the aid of the fourth platoon. Gillespie, who 
had been physically perfect in every way, was picked up by 
shell concussion and tossed over on the side. Overnight 
from a normal man in perfect physical condition he became 
a complete wreck, nerves shattered, and never has recovered 
his former self from that day to this. That man is about 
98-percent disabled, and he is not receiving a nickel as a 
disabled emergency officer, so the gentleman from Texas 
can realize that it is not so easy for these men to get retired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Under the present law, which I do not 
object to, he can get on the retired officers’ roll if it is pos- 
sible. This will neither help him nor retard him. 

Mr. CONNERY. These things are not as easy as the 
gentleman thinks. He has tried to get on the retired list, 
I have fought his case, and he is not on the roll yet. And 
there is a man who fought on the battle line. 

Mr. PATMAN. I believe the gentleman made a mislead- 
ing statement. He said the presumptives would not come 
under this law as such. The gentleman is right, but if it 
is tuberculosis, mental trouble, or anything where the theory 
of presumption applies, if they had a 1l-percent disability 
at the time of discharge and a 30-percent disability in 1928, 
they will come back by reason of the fact that they are 
disabled. 

Mr. CONNERY. There was no opportunity for the pre- 
sumptives to get on at all if the Attorney General had not 
made the ruling he did make. In the Senate amendments 
we are right back to the legislation which Congress intended 
when we passed the disabled emergency officers’ bill. 

We are now facing this proposition. Gentlemen have 
been offering amendments here, and we are again back to 
the proposition which I stated before, that if you change one 
word in Senate amendment no. 22, this bill is going to go 
to conference, and those who do not want the Spanish 
War veterans taken care of up to 90 percent and those who 
do not want the World War veterans to get what the Senate 
amendments call for, are trying their best to get this bill to 
conference. 

When this matter comes up for a vote, I am going to offer 
a motion to concur in Senate amendment no. 22 without 
any This is going to cut our salaries, because the 
Borah amendment is in amendment no. 22. We are not 
going to get our $10,000 per annum; we are going to get 
$8,500; but when it comes to a question of our salaries or 
taking care of disabled World War veterans or the poor, 
old Spanish War veterans, for whom it took 25 years to get 
any sort of pension law through the Congress, I am going 
to vote for them, and I hope you will vote that way. 

The veterans do not like you to lose your pay which you 
so sorely need. They are sorry that this provision came in 
here under fhis parliamentary maneuver. I think they 
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knew what they were doing over in another body when they 
tied the Borah amendment on to the veterans’ provision 
and did not have it stand on its own merits. 

I hope you will vote to concur in the Senate amendment 
when I offer the motion and not mind your salary for the 
time being, but vote to take care of these veterans. 

I also want to say that as soon as we get back in the 
House I am going to ask for a separate vote on the Vinson 
amendment, which was passed a short time ago, so that 
those of us who favor full restoration of the Government 
employees’ pay may vote on roll call to give these employees 
their full pay. I am going to make that request as soon as 
we get back in the House. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. We have already amended Senate amend- 
ment no. 14. If we now amend Senate amendment no. 22, 
this will put us back in just the same position we would have 
been in if the gag rule had prevailed today. 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. They will go to conference and the 
veterans will be out the window. 

Mr. BOILEAU. It will all go to conference, will it not? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY.. I yield. 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. In other words, to get this clear, if we 
want to support our position against the rule this morning, 
when we get back into the House it is necessary to vote 
against the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois and 
all other amendments; and while we are sacrificing our 
salary a bit—and I am no salary cutter—the only way we 
can give the veterans and the Federal employees these bene- 
fits is to vote against every Senate amendment and vote to 
concur in all the Senate amendments. 

Mr. CONNERY. Vote down every amendment that is 
offered here except a motion to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. My understanding of the parliamentry sit- 
uation is that the House, instead of sending amendments 
14 and 22 to conference, took amendments 14 and 22 up in 
Committee of the Whole. We have adopted in Committee 
an amendment to amendment no. 14. Amendments will be 
proposed to amendment no. 22. Those amendments will not 
go to conference unless the House asks further to send them 
to conference, but will go over to the Senate to be accepted 
or rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. CONNERY. They will go over to the Senate, and the 
Senate will ask for a conference, and then they will go to 
conference. That is just where I do not want them to go. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. Before I yield to my distinguished friend 
from Kentucky, may I say that when the gentleman spoke 
here a short time ago he mentioned a man in the Veterans’ 
Bureau getting $6,500 and also receiving disabled emergency 
officer's retirement pay. I want to call his attention to the 
fact that there is a law on the statute books today that 
provides that any man receiving $3,000 or over and working 
for the Government cannot receive any retirement pay. I 
now yield to the gentleman. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. I recall that the gentleman 
said to the Democratic majority yesterday that we want to 
bring these amendments in and vote on them upon their 
merits. Today, the gentleman is asking us to forget all 
about the merit of any amendment offered and not to dot 
an “i” or cross at.“ I want to ask the gentleman if this is 
consistent with his stand thus far in opposing gag rule 
and if he is not today gagging us just as much as if we had 
voted for the rule. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNERY. Iam not gagging the gentleman. I will 
say to my friend from Kentucky I appreciate his observa- 
tion, because I think it is the first time in 11 years in the 
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a that anyone ever accused me of favoring any gag 
e. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman see 
that he is gagging us? 

Mr. CONNERY. No; I do not. The gentleman had his 
opportunity when he voted on the roll call today to accept 
the rule or turn down the rule, and we defeated the gag 
rule today. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. And now you are gagging us. 

Mr. CONNERY. No; I am not gagging you, because you 
can vote any way you want, and that is all I ask—that we 
all be given a chance to vote. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I want to agree with what the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Brown] said a moment ago. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky is 100 percent right in what he has 
said to the gentleman from Massachusetts, because the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is suggesting to the House 
that no matter how good an amendment may be, or no 
matter how bad the Senate amendment may be, we must 
accept the Senate amendments just as they are, because 
otherwise something of a parliamentary nature will occur 
between the conferees. 

Mr. CONNERY. I may say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that the Senate amendments are grand amendments and 
really give the veterans something, and that is why I am in 
favor of them. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. I want to ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts this one question: Why can we not concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment with an amendment striking out the Borah 
amendment, if the Committee wants to do that? If this 
were done, we would be in exactly the position the gentleman 
wants us to be. 

Mr. CONNERY. Oh, no; the matter would go over to the 
Senate, and one of the Senators would rise and ask for a 
disagreement, and they would go to conference, and your 
whole veterans’ situation would have to come up again. I 
make this statement because I have discussed this very ques- 
tion thoroughly with our intellectual Parlimentarian, Mr. 
Deschler. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] * 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, what is known as the 
“Borah amendment ” is a joker in this bill pure and simple. 
It must have been hurriedly drawn by its author, for it 
does not do what all of us at first thought it did. It does 
not decrease congressional salaries. The basic salary of a 
Senator and Congressman remains just the same whether 
the Borah amendment is passed or not. So far as decreas- 
ing congressional salaries, it is just so many futile words, 
accomplishing nothing in that direction. 

Congressional salaries are fixed by law. Unless provi- 
sions in an appropriation bill are begun with the word 
“hereafter”, such provision does not become permanent 
law. And it takes an express provision, changing or repeal- 
ing existing law, before such existing law can be changed. 

Congressional salaries are now fixed by legislative enact- 
ment. They remain just what they now are until they are 
changed by legislative enactment. This Borah amendment 
does not legislatively provide any decrease whatever in such 
salaries as they now exist. 

If we should pass this Borah: amendment, any Senator or 
any Representative in Congress would have a valid claim 
against this Government for the full basic salary now pro- 
vided for him by law. 

Hence, if we can reach some kind of an agreement that 
will send this bill to conference, such as the Taber amend- 
ment we are to vote on, that will maintain the salary cuts 
that the President has indicated he will require and will 
secure just benefits for both our Spanish-American and 
World War veterans, that will be approved by the President, 
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then none of us need let the Borah amendment stand in our 
way in accomplishing that end, because it is a joker and does 
not decrease congressional salaries. 

Erroneous statements have appeared in the press to the 
effect that any Member voting against the Borah amend- 
ment would be voting to raise his own salary. That is not 
true. Attempts have been made here today by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. SHOEMAKER], and others, to get 
the assertion in the Record indicating that a vote against 
the Borah amendment would be a vote to raise Members’ 
salaries. That is a mistaken idea. That is an incorrect 
position. That is not the fact. So, if otherwise, the Taber 
amendment is the best that we can get for the veterans and 
the country, we can support it notwithstanding it strikes out 
the Borah amendment, because no basic congressional salary 
would be decreased by the Borah amendment. 

Now, I want to discuss the Senate amendment that re- 
stores retired pay for life to emergency officers who have 
been declared to possess no service-connected disability. 

Every emergency retired officer who was disabled as much 
as 30 percent in the service has been put back on the retired 
roll and is now drawing retired pay. There are 1,518 of such 
officers drawing retired pay this very moment. 

When they first came here in 1928 and asked our friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery] to pass that bill for 
them—and he did—they said there were only 900 of them 
who would come within the provisions of that law. Later 
they got up as high as 1,500. Our good friend from Massa- 
chusetts in his earnest way, and he is always earnest, passed 
their bill for them putting them on the roll, and instead of 
there being 900 of them, or 1,500 as are now back on the 
roll, there were 6,300 of them who got retired through 
scratching each other’s backs, and drew several thousand 
dollars each before we passed a law that dropped 4,800 of 
them from the pay roll. 

Dr. Jo Marvin Ferguson got his $150 retired pay per month 
plus his $6,500 salary, and a big colonel in South Boston 
draws $281.25 per month, and General Wilson in Nobleton 
draws $375 per month, and Mr. Greeley, of East Milton, 
draws $471.96 a month. There is a big Dr. Lloyd E. Dyer 
down in Greenville, Tenn., on the retired list at $566.67 a 
month, and they are among the 4,800 who have been dropped 
and who were not disabled from service. 

General Hines in his testimony before the Military Affairs 
Committee said several thousand were frauds and ought to 
be put off the roll. Under the act we passed known as 
Public Act No. 2”, over 4,800 of them were dropped from 
the roll. We must kill this Senate amendment which seeks 
to put them back on the pay roll for life at big monthly pay. 

We proved by General Hines that some of them were 
drawing four different payments. Some of them were get- 
ting salaries of $6,500, even $7,500, and up to $8,000 a year. 
Then they were getting retired pay of about $250 or $300 
more. Then they got another pay, for active service when 
these emergency officers were sent to camp. 

In addition, there was doctor after doctor who, in addi- 
tion to their monthly retired pay and salary and pay for 
active service, after office hours had an office down town and 
a rich clientele coming to them, for whom he prescribed 
and received extra remuneration in medical fees. 

We stopped that. This Senate amendment ought to go 
out of the bill. 

Among our emergency officers are some of the finest men 
in the service; brave officers, who led their men in battle. 
They never demanded much from the Government. But 
many of these officers we have dropped never smelt gun- 
powder; they never heard gunfire. Some never saw a 
German enemy. It is these men who are clamoring the 
most to get back on the pay roll. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman referred to Dr. Ferguson, 
who got $6,500 salary a year, and he cannot get back on 
the roll. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the gentleman does not know the 
ingenuity of these men. 
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Mr. CONNERY. If he can get by he is a corker. 

Mr. BLANTON. He can get by if we pass this Senate 
amendment. Let us keep them off. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KvaLE I. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I think the Recorp should 
show that all of us—and certainly I am personally—are 
deeply grateful to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
for doing the constructive work he has done in reducing this 
list of undeserving retired officers on the pension rolls, but 
I think this Recorp should show that many deserving cases 
have been stricken from the rolls. 

I say deliberately that I can show the gentleman from 
Texas name after name of deserving officers who have been 
stricken from these rolls because of that causative provi- 
sion which is written into the regulations, which is incon- 
sistent with the law, drastic as it was, which passed Con- 
gress. 

I can show the gentleman from Texas, for instance, an 
officer who has been denied retirement for total deafness, 
because he could not show which particular concussion of 
which certain shell caused the deafness which resulted in 
his disability at the present time. I wish I had an hour to 
talk on this subject instead of 1 minute. 

Ba CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOEPPEL]. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Chairman, during the World War 
there were three classes of emergency officers, Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. The emergency Marine Corps and the 
temporary Navy officers, regardless of their disability, and 
regardless of how their disabilities were incurred, if in- 
curred in the line of their duty, were retired in 1920 and are 
still on the retired list. The Army emergency officers were 
not placed on the retired list until 1928, notwithstanding 
that a large number of them are totally disabled with 
tuberculosis. Others have been removed from the emer- 
gency officers’ list, because they cannot prove the causative 
factor. The Senate amendment pertaining to emergency 
officers should be retained in this bill, otherwise you are 
discriminating against worthy emergency Army officers, as 
compared with the temporary officers of the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes | 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL]. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the Sen- | 
ate amendment as it came from the Senate. We have | 
heard suggested a number of amendments to be offered. | 
These amendments have for their purpose the reducing of | 
the pensions and compensation of Spanish-American War 
veterans and World War veterans. I listened for some | 
time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER], who 
has a number of amendments here, to reduce the compen- 
sation and pensions. I hope the House will vote against all 
these amendments and accept the Senate amendment just 
as it came to the Fouse. 

The veterans are entitled to these benefits and many 
of these veterans are greatly in need of assistance at this 
time, and are looking to Congress to restore a part, at least, 
of the benefits taken away from them by the Economy Act, 
and I am hoping Congress will not fail them today. 

In this debate, reference has been made to the Borah . 
amendment. This amendment is a part of and is included 
in the Senate amendment under consideration. This 
amendment restores the pay of Government employees 
receiving a salary of not to exceed $6,000 per annum, and 
does not restore the pay to employees receiving $6,000 or 
more, and therefore does not return the pay to Members 
of Congress. Some have suggested that this amendment 
should be stricken out. 

In striking this out you would be returning the pay of all 
Government employees drawing a salary of over $6,000, and, 
therefore, in effect would be restoring the pay to Members 
of Congress. This should not be done. This amendment 
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should remain in the bill. It seems to me that the gentle- 
men cannot argue that we should cut the compensation from 
the World War veterans, cut the pension from the Spanish- 
American War veterans, and in the same vote in effect raise 
the salaries of Members of Congress. I trust this will not be 
done. 

While the Senate amendment carries a number of sec- 
tions, it is, in fact, one amendment. I want to emphasize, 
if I can, the statement made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Connery], who so ably pleaded for the return 
of the veterans’ benefits by the concurrence in the Senate 
amendment, and who urged that this amendment should 
be accepted as it came from the Senate and not in any way 
amended. May I add that if the House makes any changes 
in the Senate amendment it will throw the entire matter 
into conference. Therefore, I want to urge that all Mem- 
bers of the House who want to restore these benefits to the 
Spanish War veterans and the World War veterans to vote 
down all these amendments and adopt the Senate amend- 
ment as it came to the House. 

I hope the House will concur in the Senate amendment 
and restore these benefits to all these veterans and their 
dependents, to which they are justly entitled and which they 
so greatly need. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. My time has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, I voted to send 
this bill to conference where I think it belongs, and where 
I think many of the objectionable features in the bill would 
have been taken out. It is my opinion that the conferees 
in connection with the advice of the President would bring 
us back a bill here that he would approve and that would 
go through this House. You have seen fit to do otherwise, 
to legislate on the floor, and I have to take all of the ob- 
jectionable stuff—and there is much objectionable stuff— 
in the bill—along with the good. I am going to be con- 
sistent. I am going to vote straight yeas all the way down 
the line. I am not going to make any exceptions. I am not 
going to fuss around here even about increasing our own 
salaries—which I think we should not do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Oregon has expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BLANCHARD]. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to direct a 
question to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] 
in order that we may clear up, if possible, the parliamen- 
tary situation with reference to this bill, in the event we 
adopt some amendments in the House. Ordinarily I do not 
have any difficulty in determining how I should vote, but 
a suggestion has been made which leaves me in doubt. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM], in the event we adopt an amendment to the section 
pertaining to veterans’ benefits, and the bill then goes back 
to the Senate, and then to conference, if the House con- 
ferees would not consider the vote in the House as tanta- 
mount to an instruction? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I will say to the gentleman, if an 
amendment is adopted to section 22 and it goes back to the 
Senate and the Senate agrees to that amendment, of course 
that is the end of it. i 

Mr. BLANCHARD. What happens in the event the Sen- 
ate disagrees? 

Mr. WOODRUM. In the event the Senate disagrees, it 
throws the whole thing back into conference. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. But would not the gentleman from Virginia, 
as a conferee, take that as a mandate of this House, as an 
expression of the opinion of the House, at least, and stand 
by the House against the Senate? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I will say to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FisH], when the House is laboring as it is labor- 
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ing now, in such an unintelligent fashion, under an unin- 
telligent, unworkable gag rule as we are imposing upon 
ourselves now, I do not believe it would be possible for 
anybody to get an intelligent instruction out of what is 
going on here. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I do not care to yield any further. 
Let me make this statement, that certainly if I were a 
member of the conference committee, dealing with a ques- 
tion that had been passed upon by this House, I would 
consider a vote as tantamount to an instruction, and if it 
be interpreted by the members of the committee who may 
be serving as conferees that they would not be bound by a 
vote in this House, in the event we were to amend this 
amendment, then I want to say that I know how I am 
going to vote. I am going down the line so that there may 
be no mistake about what will happen when this bill goes 
back to the Senate. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentlewoman from Arizona [Mrs. GREENWAY]. 

Mrs. GREENWAY. Mr. Chairman, I do not anticipate 
being very constructive, but I would like to say what I think 
a good many people on both sides of the House feel today. 
I think we want to do the right thing, and I do not think 
anything was ever said less true than that it is easy to see 
the way of right. 

Some of us know the condition of the Spanish War vet- 
erans. Much that has been said has been just and has only 
proved further the difficulty of finding the right line; but 
many of the Spanish War veterans are old and infirm 
through age and have builded their lives on what they have 
received these many years and are today trying to live on 
$6 a month in their old age. The presumptive cases that 
have not been taken back are ill and suffering. 

Our own salaries should not be mixed up in this bill, but 
I have voted against sending this to conference because I 
mistrust a conference, in face of the need and suffering that 
now exists. [Applause.] I have long ago abandoned in 
this week the faintest hope of a vote on my part that I 
might be proud of. I feel we are faced with a maze of com- 
plications, and I think our complications have only begun. 
I shall vote to help those that I know are suffering, and I 
would like to say that if this week of agitation comes to 
naught, I, for one, am ready to start in at the bottom once 
again in behalf of the veteran. [Applause.] 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frsx]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts yielded to me that I might ask a question of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]. I have the highest 
regard, personally and politically, and I think everybody has, 
for the gentleman from Virginia. The gentleman will be a 
conferee. No matter whether he is for or against these gag 
Tules, that is something of the past. We are trying to legis- 
late in an orderly way. I am confident the gentleman, 
knowing the gentleman as I do, will carry out the will of 
this House when it is registered on any amendment it votes 
upon, in conference. I ask the gentleman if that is not a 
correct statement, coming from this side and from a friend 
of the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr, WOODRUM. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is 
a little belated in showing his vast confidence in the gentle- 
man from Virginia as a conferee. [Laughter.] I have 
begged and pleaded with the gentleman and with my other 
colleagues to let the bill go to conference, that the con- 
ferees might work order out of chaos, and I think the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FisH] today voted against the 
Tule to permit us to do that. 

Mr. FISH. Oh, I did. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Now, we will cross the bridge when we 
get to it, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. FISH. I am asking the gentleman. I have the floor 
and I am asking the gentleman if he will not carry out the 
will of the House. It is his duty to do so. I am confident 
he will, in spite of himself. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr: BOILEAU]. 
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Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, it seems very clear from 
the statement of the gentleman from Virginia that if we 
were to amend Senate amendment 14 or 22, that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, as one of the conferees, would not 
consider himself bound by the action of the House. In my 
opinion, if we were to put any amendment whatsoever onto 
either Senate amendment 14 or 22, it would have the effect 
with reference to these two subject matters of throwing 
them wide open in conference. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has made this very clear, 

If we are to be consistent in our action, we must vote 
down all amendments to Senate amendments 14 and 22 in 
order to be consistent with the vote earlier this afternoon. 
[Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MCFARLANE]. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Chairman, the Members who 
have listened earnestly to the debate pro and con on these 
questions today know that about everything that could be 
said on it has been said. Let me review a little for you the 
different parts of that discussion. 

In the beginning let me call attention to the fact that 
you will not find in the Democratic platform any provision 
calling for any cut of any kind for the veterans of the 
World War. The only economy plank in the platform 
states that governmental expenses shall be cut— 

By abolishing useless commissions and offices, consolidating de- 
partments and bureaus, and eliminating extravagance to accom- 
plish a saving of not less than 25 percent * * *— 
in the different governmental bureaus. Not a speaker in the 
last campaign was allowed to take the platform anywhere 
and say that the veterans of any war would be cut any 
amount. 

We voted this afternoon on the Federal pay cut. We 
voted to restore it on a 5-5 basis, recognizing the proposi- 
tion that 10 percent return is fair and reasonable. If it is 
fair, and just, and reasonable for the Federal employees, 
why should not the same principle and policy apply to the 
Spanish-American War veterans? Why should not the 
same policy apply to veterans of other wars? Can we go 
back to our districts and justify a greater cut? 

We have heard the argument made that a 25-percent cut 
ought to be made upon the Spanish War veterans. There is 
not a Member here who does not know that many thousand 
service-connected cases have been cut off the rolls com- 
pletely under the provisions of the so-called Economy Act 
of March 20, 1933.” The Senate amendments do not place 
many thousands of these veterans back on the rolls; and as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery] has well 
said, it seems that the principal point of the argument is 
based upon the emergency officers’ amendment. It is good 
polities, perhaps, to attack at the weakest link, and that has 
been done, but let me say again that I believe the arguments 
advanced in support of Mr. Connery’s amendment are 
unrefuted and unanswerable. As contained in the bill the 
emergency officers’ amendment is fair. It says that the 
emergency officers who suffered service-connected disabili- 
ties, or diseases incurred or aggravated in line of duty, and 
whose disease or injury or aggravation of disease or injury 
was at any time during his service made a matter of record 
by competent military or naval authorities, should be treated 
on the same basis as the veterans of any other war; yet the 
argument is made that they must be stricken off the rolls. 
It seems as though some gentlemen are allowing their preju- 
dices to run away with them. Look into your own hearts 
and see if you are being fair to those men who offered their 
all for their country and who led their companies during the 
war. They were not officers for any other reason in the 
world than bravery and intelligence; and they were not 
educated at Government expense. 

Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. McFARLANE. I yield. 


Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina. Can the gentleman as- 
sign any possible reason why there should be any difference 
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in the treatment of a private and an emergency officer for 
injuries sustained during the war? 

Mr. McFARLANE. Yes; for the reasons just given; and 
the principal reason that is being given here this afternoon 
by many is that there are fewer voters among the emer- 
gency officers than there are among the privates. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFARLANE. I yield. 

Mr. KVALE. As long as we have a system whereby offi- 
cers retired for disability or age are paid at a higher rate 
than enlisted men, is it fair to compare one class of officers 
with enlisted men and not all the other classes of officers 
with enlisted men? 

Mr. McFARLANE. No, sir; we should treat all alike. I 
thank the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot get away from the proposition 
that it is unfair discrimination against the emergency offi- 
cers of the Regular Army when we have already given this 
relief to emergency officers in the Marine Corps and in the 
Navy. Why can we not be fair about it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFARLANE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. My colleague was not here during the 
war, when we made a similar fight on this floor to allow the 
widow of a private the same $10,000 war-risk insurance that 
the widow of a high officer received. 

Mr. McFARLANE. No; I was in the service during the 
World War, and fully realize the great sacrifices and hard- 
ships these men suffered. I entered the service as a buck 
private. 

Mr. BLANTON. I admire and commend my colleague for 
being in the service. I would have been there with him, had 
not the President of the United States, who was our Com- 
mander in Chief, directed me to help him here. To show 
that I had such orders, I quote the following: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., May 22, 1917. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: If I can be used at the front, I stand 
ready to serve my country. When the question was before the 
House I voted to increase the maximum age limit to 45, so that 
I would be included. I likewise voted to subject Members of 
Congress to the selective draft, in order that I would not be ex- 
cluded. I am willing to waive my age and position. 

My father enlisted as a Confederate soldier at the age of 16. 
My great-grandfather, William Walker, of Cumberland County, 
Va., had the privilege of fighting for his country in the Revolu- 
tion. My mother’s uncle, James Monroe Hill, was a veteran of 
San Jacinto. My oldest son is not 17, but will be ready to re- 
spond when the call of his country makes it 

I stand ready to obey your orders, should my services be needed 
and you should see fit to call on me. 

With much respect, I remain, very sincerely yours, 
THOMAS L. BLANTON. 
I received the following reply: 


Tue Warre HoUsE, 
Washington, May 23, 1917. 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. BLANTON: Your letter of May 22 does you great 
honor. I do not wonder that you feel as you do, and yet I want 
very earnestly to remind you that we are now engaged not merely 
in creating an army but also in mobilizing a nation to perform 
all its functions at the highest pitch of efficiency. Surely in such 
circumstances it is just as much a man’s duty to stay at a post 
such as you have been assigned to by your constituents as it is 
for a man to volunteer for an army. I take that view of it with 
the greatest confidence. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


While I labored here 16 hours per day helping my com- 
mander in mobilizing a nation to perform all of its func- 
tions at the highest pitch of efficiency, I want to say to my 
friend from Texas [Mr. McFariane] that I then protected 
him as a buck private. 

Mr. McFARLANE. I entered the service as a buck private. 

Mr. BLANTON. They tried at that time in a bill drawn 
by officers to give to the widow of a buck private $1,500 in- 
surance but to the widow of a high officer as much as 
$17,500; and I was one of those who helped to equalize them 
and pay them all alike, $10,000. 

Mr. McFARLANE. The gentleman did right. I want to 
carry that same principle forward into this bill, I may 
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say to the gentleman from Texas, because it is right. I 
should like to see this Congress give more consideration to 
human rights. We have continued to authorize the issuance 
of tax-exempt securities that has caused the interest on the 
public debt to grow more than $1,000,000,000 annually, 


. which benefits principally Wall Street. Last week we ex- 


tended the law allowing the Federal Reserve banks to con- 
tinue to use the Government credit at less than one half 
of 1 percent interest when no one else is given that right. 
All through our statutes are special privileged laws for the 
benefit of wealth. We have favored property rights too 
much; in this measure we have an opportunity to do justice 
to human rights. Will we do it? [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Jonnson], such time as he may desire. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
very much interested in all this discussion, as veterans’ legis- 
lation is very near and dear to my heart. Particularly was 
I interested in the discussion of the able gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MeFARLAxR] and his statement that he wanted 
to treat all veterans alike. I agree with him as to that. But 
am just wondering if the gentleman feels that it would be 
fair to pay a general or colonel, for example, who never 
smelled powder during any war anywhere, but sat in a swivel 
chair here in Washington only 13 days, $300 to $400 a month 
and pay a buck private $30 a month? How does my friend 
from Texas reconcile that with his statement that all 
veterans should be treated alike? 

Mr. McFARLANE. If the gentleman yields, I will answer 
him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas if he will answer my question. 

Mr. McFARLANE. There are a lot more buck privates 
voting. I grant you that is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Well, I will say to my genial 
friend from Texas, who evaded my question, that if there is 
any Member of this House who can smell votes any further 
than he can I confess I do not know who he could be. 
{Laughter.] But, seriously speaking, I feel sure than an 
overwhelming majority of the Members on both sides of this 
aisle have a sincere desire to see this Congress do something 
worthwhile for the disabled veterans, whether they be those 
of the Spanish War or World War veterans. I am not one 
of those who feel that any who disagree with me must be 
wrong, or that they are moved by selfish or insincere motives. 
The question in my mind at this moment is, What is the 
right thing to do and what would be fair and equitable to the 
disabled veterans of the Spanish War, as well as those of the 
World War? ([Applause.] 

Another question that faces Members here today is what 
is the practical thing to do. Certainly the House must make 
some changes in the Senate amendments if we are to re- 
ceive any consideration whatever for our many needy and 
deserving veterans. Positive word comes from the White 
House that the bill will be vetoed in its present form. I 
do not believe the rank and file of our war veterans want a 
veto, and I am very hopeful that this bill can be worked 
out on this floor and in conference whereby it will be 
reasonably satisfactory to our disabled veterans and their 
dependents and at the same time escape a Presidential 
veto. In that respect I agree whole-heartedly in the sug- 
gestions made by the distinguished and able gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Peterson], who reminded us that most 
legislation is a matter of compromise. As a practical propo- 
sition, we are not doing the veterans any service to de- 
mand that the Senate amendments must not be changed by 
the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t”, when we 
know positively that they are objectionable in their present 
form to the President. 

My distinguished and able friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Connery], with whom I usually agree, especially on 
veterans’ legislation, speaks with much feeling and en- 
thusiasm against gag rule, but in demanding that we accept 
the Senate amendments without any change whatever he 
would invoke the gag rule himself. Why not discuss these 
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amendments on their merits and vote for or against them 
on their merits alone? The gentleman from Massachusetts 
a while ago gave us some statistics concerning the number of 
emergency officers that would come in under the Senate 
amendment. He quoted some so-called leaders“ of certain 
otganizations as authority for his figures. 

If my memory serves me correctly, some of these same 
gentlemen who gave out such alleged authentic statistics 
were here lobbying for the Emergency Officers’ Retirement 
Act that passed Congress several years ago, just as they are 
back here now lobbying for the Senate amendments with- 
out any changes in order to get themselves back on a fat 
governmental pay roll. You may recall that we were assured 
by the same authority that no more than 700 or 800 
emergency officers could possibly take advantage of the 
original Emergency Officers’ Act, but the camel got its 
neck under the tent and the first thing we knew about 
7,100 emergency officers had in some manner of back-slap- 
ping or back-scratching process, gotten themselves retired. 

We saw the sorry spectacle of former officers who had 
never posed as being disabled prior to the passage of that act 
take advantage of it and get on the Government pay roll 
at from $100 to $400 a month. We saw some swivel chair 
heroes who never smelled powder nor saw the smoke of 
battle, but who sat at mahogany desks in Washington with 
as little as 13 days’ service, manage to get themselves re- 
tired at from $200 to $400 a month. We saw generals who 
never had led an army, nor fired a gun, nor who ever were 
within 3,000 miles of the front lines get themselves retired 
at $416 a month. If you vote for the Senate amendment, you 
vote to place a large number of the generals, colonels, 
majors, and captains back on the pay roll. There seems 
to be some disagreement as to the number but that is not 
the question. Those of us who want to do something for 
the disabled veterans of both wars, who are really in need, 
do not wish to be hog tied to that provision of the Senate 
amendment which would put back on the pay roll emergency 
officers, many of whom are not in need and who should not, 
in my judgment, have any more consideration than is given 
the buck private who might have the same disabilities. 
(Applause.] 

As I stated on the floor of this House last Monday, I am 
fully convinced that the American Legion's four-point bill 
is a sane, sensible program and ought to be passed by this 
Congress. But do not confuse the Senate amendments that 
we are considering today with the Legion’s program. It is 
not the program of the American Legion. True, it contains 
part of the program and I am for that part of the Senate 
amendments. But neither the American Legion nor any 
other veterans’ organization with which I am familiar is 
pledged to place back generals on the payroll at fabulous 
salaries, while the buck privates and their dependents are 
being practically ignored. 

Another group of veterans that I am very anxious to see 
adequately cared for are the twenty-odd thousand presump- 
tives. Especially am I interested in the tuberculars. Many 
of them are helpless and in dire distress; practically all of 
them are of service origin; but because they are in the class 
of presumptives they were cruelly and cold-bloodedly cut off 
under the harsh and unreasonable rules inaugurated by the 
Director of the Budget and the Veterans’ Administration. 

In closing, let me say I expect to vote to eliminate the 
emergency officers’ provision; also, to vote for the amend- 
ment to restore 75 percent of the pay to Spanish War vet- 
erans. I feel that our Spanish War veterans would much 
prefer knowing they were sure to receive 75 percent of their 
former pay before the passage of the Economy Act than to 
have 90 or even 100 percent restored when they know it 
would face a Presidential veto. 

This Congress must not adjourn without giving relief to 
our disabled war veterans. Let us not quibble over mere 
technicalities. Let us not wrangle over fanciful theories 
when we are face to face with terrible realities. As these 
men pressed forward for us when the zero hour came, let 
us show our appreciation here today. Let us do our solemn 
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duty now toward our disabled and needy veterans, just as 
they performed their duty so heroically when the dark clouds 
of war hung heavily over this land. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BowLANI. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, we are all anxious to do 
something for the Federal employees and for the veterans, 
but I feel that our zeal has taken possession of our better 
judgment. I do not believe there is a single gentlewoman 
or gentleman in this House who is not anxious to do some- 
thing for the men whom I mentioned. Let us examine what 
has transpired here today. You will remember for the last 
few days many of us wanted this bill sent to conference: 
We were told: “No; do not send it to conference, you will 
gag this House; you will not get a chance to vote on the 
amendments. We want a full and free discussion.” That 
was the cry. Today when we have the bill before us and 
we can discuss it freely we are told: “Do not cross a ‘t’ 
and do not dot an ‘i’ or you will defeat the bill.” That is 
supposed to be full and free discussion. 

Anyone who has had any experience at all in legislative 
matters knows that all legislation is the result of compro- 
mise. There is not a law on the statute books of this coun- 
try today but what was the result of long and serious con- 
ferences and concessions yielded by one to the other. If you 
are going to take the stand “I am positively right, you 
cannot make me concede anything; no matter what you say, 
I am right”, no progress can be made, nothing can be 
accomplished. Are you going to give these veterans and 
employees a lot of lip service? Are you going to tell them, 
“I made a wonderful speech for you, I voted for you, and 
I put it over on them, but I could not bring home the 
bacon”? This course will not satisfy them. 

The only way you are going to get results is by agreeing 
to concede, yield, and to compromise; otherwise you will not 
be able to bring home a nickel to a veteran in your district 
and you will not be able to get a dollar increase in salary 
for a single Federal employee. Are you going to give them 
lip service, or are you going to deliver to them the much- 
needed relief that they seek? It must be one or the other. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the amendment be dispensed with 
and that it be printed in full in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment is as follows: 

Sec. 26. Notwithstanding any provision of law to the contrary, 
in no event shall the compensation being paid on March 19, 1933, 
under subsections (3) and (5) of section 202 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, to veterans for the loss of the 
use of both eyes, where such veterans were, except by fraud, mis- 
take, or misrepresentation, in receipt of compensation on March 
19, 1933, be reduced or discontinued, except in accordance with 
the regulations issued under the act entitled “An act to main- 
tain the credit of the United States Government”, approved 
March 20, 1933, pertaining to hospitalized cases. 

Sec. 27. Where service connection for a disease, injury, or dis- 
ability was on March 19, 1933, established in accordance with 
section 200 of the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, 
and such connection has been severed through the application of, 
or regulations or instructions promulgated under Public Law No. 
2, Seventy-third Congress, or Public Law No. 78, Seventy-third 
Congress, service connection is hereby reestablished and as to 
such cases the provisions of the first paragraph of section 200 of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, are hereby reen- 
acted: Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not 
apply (1) to persons entering the active military or naval service 
subsequent to the date of November 11, 1918, (2) to persons as to 
whom clear and unmistakable evidence discloses that the disease, 
injury, or disability had inception before or after the period of 
active military or naval service, unless such disease, injury, or 
disability is shown to have been aggravated during service, (3) 
to persons as to whose cases service connection was established 
by fraud, clear or unmistakable error as to conclusions of fact 
cr law, or misrepresentation of material facts; and as to all such 
cases enumerated in this proviso, all reasonable doubts shall be 


resolved in favor of the veteran, the burden of proof being on the 
Government. 
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Sec. 28. The fourth paragraph of section 20, Public Law No. 78, 
Seventy-third Congress, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“ Notwithstanding any of the provisions of Public Law No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, in no event shall the compensation being 
paid on March 19, 1933, for service-connected disabilities to those 
veterans who entered the active military or naval service on or 
before November 11, 1918, and whose disabilities are not the result 
of their own misconduct, where they were, except by fraud, mis- 
representation of a material fact, or unmistakable error as to con- 
clusions of fact or law, in receipt of compensation on March 19, 
1933, be reduced or discontinued, except in accordance with the 
regulations issued under Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
pertaining to hospitalized cases: Provided, That the provisions of 
this section shall not apply to persons as to whom clear and un- 
mistakable evidence discloses that the disease, injury, or dis- 
ability had inception before or after the period of active military 
or naval service, unless such disease, injury, or disability is shown 
to have been aggravated during service; and in any review of 
the case of any veteran to whom compensation was being paid 
on March 19, 1933, for service-connected disability, reasonable 
doubts shall be resolved in favor of the veteran, the burden of 
proof being on the Government: Provided further, That notwith- 
standing any of the provisions of Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third 
Congress, any veteran whose disease, injury, or disability was 
established on or after the date this paragraph as amended 
takes effect as service-connected under section 200 of the World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, shall be entitled to receive 
compensation in accordance with the provisions of such act, as 
amended, and the rating schedule in effect on March 19, 1933: 
Provided further, That whenever there is a change in the degree 
of disability of any ‘such veteran the amount of compensation 
to be paid shall be determined pursuant to the provisions of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, and the rating 
schedule in effect on March 19, 1933, and such amount shall not 
be reduced or discontinued. In no event shall death compensation 
being paid, except by fraud, misrepresentation of a material fact, 

or unmistakable error as to conclusions of fact or law, to widows, 
children, and dependent parents of deceased World War veterans 
under the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, on March 
19, 1933, be reduced or discontinued, whether the death of the 
veteran on whose account compensation is being paid was directly 
or presumptively connected with service. In any case where a 
World War veteran dies or has died from disease or injury, and 
service connection for such disease or injury has been reestablished 
on or after the date this paragraph as amended takes effect as 
service connected under section 200 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, as amended, or which would have been established 
under such section 200 had the veteran been living on March 19, 
1933, and reestablished on or after the date this paragraph as 
amended takes effect, the surviving widow, child, or children 
and/or dependent parents shall be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at the rates prescribed in Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (a), 
part I, paragraph IV, and amendments thereto.” 

Sec. 29. Section 6 of Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
as amended by Public Law No. 78, Seventy-third Congress, is 
hereby amended by adding thereto the following proviso: “ Pro- 

, That any veteran of any war who was not dishonorably 
discharged, suffering from disability, disease, or defect, who is in 
need of hospitalization or domiciliary care, and is unable to defray 
the necessary expenses therefor (including transportation to and 
from the Veterans’ Administration facility), shall be furnished 
necessary hospitalization or domiciliary care (including transpor- 
tation) in any Veterans’ Administration facility, within the limita- 
tons existing in such facilities, irrespective of whether the dis- 
ability, disease, or defect was due to service. The statement under 
oath of the applicant on such form as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall be accepted as sufficient 
evidence of inability to defray necessary expenses.” 

Sec. 30. Notwithstanding any of the provisions of Public Law 
No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, no pension being paid on March 19, 
1933, to any veteran of the Spanish-American War, including the 
Boxer rebellion and the Philippine insurrection, or to the widow 
and/or dependents of any such veteran, shall be reduced by more 
than 10 percent, except in accordance with the regulations issued 
pursuant to Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, pertaining 
to hospitalized cases: Provided, That the provisions of this section 
shall not apply (1) to persons to whom payments were being made 
on March 19, 1933, through fraud, clear or unmistakable error as 
to conclusions of fact or law, or misrepresentation of a material 
fact, except that decisions as to degree of disability rendered prior 
to March 20, 1933, shall be conclusive, or (2) to any person during 
any year following a year for which such person was not entitled 
to exemption from the payment of a Federal income tax. 

All laws in effect on March 19, 1933, granting monetary benefits 
to veterans of the Spanish-American War, including the Boxer 
rebellion and the Philippine insurrection, are hereby reenacted 
in their entirety, and such laws shall be effective from and after 
the effective date of this act, subject to the limitations of this sec- 
tion and to such reduction in pensions as may be made hereunder. 

Sec. 31. Section 10 of Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
approved March 20, 1933, is amended to read as follows: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of section 2 of this title, any 
person who served as an officer of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States during the World War, other than as 
an officer of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and who 
(1) entered the active service between April 6, 1917, and Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, (2) was honorably discharged therefrom, (3) made 
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valid application for retirement under the provisions of the Emer- 
gency Officers’ Retirement Act of May 24, 1928 (U.S.C., supp. VI, 
title 38, secs, 581 and 582), and (4) prior to March 20, 1933, was 
granted retirement with pay, except by fraud, misrepresentation of 
a material fact, or unmistakable error as to conclusions of fact 
or law, shall be entitled to continue to receive retirement pay at 
the monthly rate being paid him on March 19, 1933, if the dis- 
ability for which he was retired directly resulted from the per- 
formance of military or naval duty; except that retirement pay 
under this section shall not be denied to any person who was 
receiving on March 19, 1933, retirement pay under such act of 
May 24, 1928, on account of disease or injury incurred or aggra- 
vated in line of duty, and whose disease or injury or aggravation 
of disease or injury was at any time during his service made a 
matter of record by competent military or naval authorities, if 
such person is otherwise qualified under clauses 1 to 4, both inclu- 
sive, of this section: Provided, That nothing in this section as 
amended shall be construed so as to prejudice or destroy any 
rights of appeal, or any monetary benefits payable because of any 
such appeal, heretofore conferred upon retired emergency officers 
by this act and regulations issued pursuant thereto.” 

Sec. 32. Where any veteran suffers or has suffered an injury, 
or an aggravation of any existing injury, as the result of training, 
hospitalization, or medical or surgical treatment, awarded him 
under any of the laws granting monetary or other benefits to 
World War veterans, or as the result of having submitted to 
examination under authority of the War Risk Insurance Act or 
the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, and not the result 
of his misconduct, and such injury or aggravation results in 
additional disability to or the death of such veteran, the benefits 
of Public Law No. 2, of Public Law No. 78, and of this title shall 
be awarded in the same manner as if such disability, aggravation, 
or death were service connected within the meaning of such 
laws; except that no benefits under this section shall be awarded 
unless application be made therefor within two years after such 
injury or aggravation was suffered, or such death occurred, or 
after the passage of this act, whichever is the later date. The 
benefits of this section shall be in lieu of the benefits under the 
act entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes, approved September 7, 
1916, as amended. 

Src. 33. The last sentence of section 9 of Public Law No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, is hereby repealed. 

Sec, 34. Service- connected money benefits payable to World 
War veterans under this title and Public Law No. 2, Seventy- 
third Congress, shall be entitled compensation and not “ pen- 
Mon.“ 

Sec. 35. This title shall take effect on the date of enactment 
of this act, and no payments of any benefits conferred under the 
provisions of this title shall be made for any period prior to 
such date. 

Sec. 36. Notwithstanding the provisions of any law or regula- 
tion issued pursuant to authority of law, in any case where a 
veteran of the World War has been adjudged for insurance pur- 
poses by any court of competent jurisdiction to be totally and 
permanently disabled as the result of disease or injury, or the 
aggravation of a disease or injury, incurred in the active milttary 
or nayal service, such veteran shall be rated for the purpose of 
payment of pension, compensation, or retirement pay not less than 
totally and permanently disabled. 

Sec. 37. That notwithstanding the provisions of section 17 of 
title I of an act entitled “An act to maintain the credit of the 
United States Government”, approved March 20, 1933, and section 
20 of an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, 
and for other purposes”, approved June 16, 1933, any claim for 
yearly renewable term insurance under the provisions of laws 
repealed by said section 17, wherein claim was duly filed prior to 
March 20, 1933, and on which maturity of the insurance contract 
had been determined by the Veterans’ Administration prior to 
March 20, 1933, and where payments could not be made because 
of the provisions of the act of March 20, 1933, or under the pro- 
visions of the act of June 16, 1933, may be adjudicated by the 
Veterans’ Administration, and any person found entitled to yearly 
renewable term insurance benefits claimed shall be paid such 
benefits in accordance with and in the amounts provided by such 
prior laws. 

Src. 38. In the case of widows and dependents of officers and 
enlisted men of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who served on 
the airships Shenandoah, Akron, and J-3, and who died in the 
accidents resulting in the destruction of such airships in April 
1933, the amount of pension allowed shall be double that au- 
thorized by law or regulation of the President to be paid in cases 
where death results from an injury received or disease contracted 
in line of duty not the result of an aviation accident. 

Sec. 39. That no part of the appropriation carried in this act, 
or any other general appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, shall be used in payment, in excess of 85 percent 
of any salary or compensation of any officer or employee of the 
Government (except judicial officers) where such salary or com- 
pensation is in excess of $6,000. 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to disagree with 
Senate amendment no. 22, and to agree to the conference 
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ern for by the Senate, and on that motion I ask recog- 
on. 

Mr. Chairman, if this motion I have offered carries, section 
22 will go to conference. I confess that I am not very 
optimistic about the motion carrying, but may I say that 
it seems to me our proceedings this afternoon pretty clearly 
demonstrated the desirability of permitting the chosen Rep- 
resentatives of this House, whoever they may be, to get 
around a table in conference where all these various complex 
and sometimes unrelated matters may be laid out on the 
table and discussed and some sort of intelligent and orderly 
decision reached? So far as I am concerned, I have pre- 
viously stated to the House that I wanted to see some addi- 
tional benefits given Spanish War veterans and World War 
veterans and Federal employees. At the same time, Mr. 
Chairman, I very profoundly respect the right and the opin- 
ion of the Chief Executive of this Nation in trying to lead 
us out of this depression. [Applause.] 

There are three separate and distinct parties to this un- 
fortunate situation, the House of Representatives, the Sen- 
ate, and the Chief Executive. I fancy there is not a great 
deal of difference of purpose in any of them. This being the 
case I still believe that if the committee would adopt the 
amendment I have offered and let this bill go to conference, 
the conferees of the House could yet bring back a bill that 
would have substantial benefits for the veterans, for the 
Federal employees, and at the same time maintain the 
position and be in accordance with the program of our 
Chief Executive. Perhaps the bill would not suit everybody 
in every respect. 

For these reasons, I shall continue to vote against all 
amendments, hoping against hope that the bill will yet 
go to conference and that yet there may be an opportunity 
to work out of this unfortunate situation a piece of legis- 
lation that may be enacted into law. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have a preferential motion 
to recede and concur with an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery] in opposition to 
the pending motion. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I simply rise at this time 
to say that after the gentleman from New York is recognized 
to offer his preferential motion to recede and concur with 
an amendment, I shall offer a motion to concur in Senate 
amendment no. 22. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move to recede and concur 
in Senate amendment no. 22 with an amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Is it now in order to offer a 
substitute for the gentleman’s motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. After the motion is reported the gen- 
tleman may offer his substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Taser moves to concur in Senate amendment no. 22 with an 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: 


“TITLE III—VETERANS’ PROVISIONS 


“ Sgc. 26, Notwithstanding any provision of law to the contrary, 
in no event shall the compensation being paid on March 19, 1933, 
under subsections (3) and (5) of section 202 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, to veterans for the loss of the use 
of both eyes, where such veterans were, except by fraud, mistake, 
or misrepresentation, in receipt of compensation on March 19, 
1933, be reduced or discontinued, except in accordance with the 

tions issued under the act entitled ‘An act to maintain the 
credit of the United States Government’, approved March 20, 
1933, pertaining to hospitalized cases. 

“Sec. 27. Where service connection for a disease, injury, or dis- 
ability not caused by his own willful misconduct was on March 
19, 1933, established in accordance with section 200 of the World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, and such connection has 
been severed through the application of, or regulations or instruc- 
tions promulgated under Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, or Public Law No. 78, Seventy-third Congress, service 
connection is hereby reestablished and as to such cases the 
first paragraph of section 200 of the World 
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War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, are hereby reenacted: 
Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not apply (1) 
to persons entering the active military or naval service subsequent 
to the date of November 11, 1918, (2) to persons as to whom clear 
and unmistakable evidence discloses that the disease, injury, or 
disability had inception before or after the period of active mili- 
tary or naval service, unless such disease, injury, or disability is 
shown to have been aggravated during service, (3) to ms as 
to whose cases service connection was established by fraud, clear 
or unmistakable error as to conclusions of fact or law, or misrep- 
resentation of material facts; and as to all such cases enumerated 
in this proviso, all reasonable doubts shall be resolved in favor 
of the veteran, the burden of proof being on the Government: 
Provided, That the rate to be paid to anyone under this section 
shell be 75 percent of the amount received by him on March 19, 
1933 

“ Sec. 28. The fourth paragraph of section 20, Public Law No. 78, 
Seventy-third Congress, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*Notwithstanding any of the provisions of Public Law No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, in no event shall the compensation being 
paid on March 19, 1933, for service-connected disabilities to those 
veterans who entered the active military or naval service on or 
before November 11, 1918, and whose disabilities are not the result 
of their own misconduct, where they were, except by fraud, mis- 
representation of a material fact, or unmistakable error as to 
conclusions of fact or law, in receipt of compensation on March 
19, 1933, be reduced or discontinued, except in accordance with 
the regulations issued under Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third 
Congress, pertaining to hospitalized cases: Provided, That the 
provisions of this section shall not apply to persons as to whom 
clear and unmistakable evidence discloses that the disease, injury, 
or disability had inception before or after the period of active 
military or naval service, unless such disease, injury, or disability 
is shown to have been aggravated during service; and in any 
review of the case of any veteran to whom compensation was 
being paid on March 19, 1933, for service-connected disability, 
reasonable doubts shall be resolved in favor of the veteran, the 
burden of proof being on the Government: Provided jurther, 
That notwithstanding any of the provisions of Public Law No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, any veteran whose disease, injury, or 
disability was established on or after the date this paragraph as 
amended takes effect as service connected under section 200 of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, shall be entitled 
to receive compensation in accordance with the provisions of 
such act, as amended, and the rating schedule in effect on March 
19, 1933: Provided further, That whenever there is a change in 
the degree of disability of any such veteran the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid shall be determined pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, and the 
rating schedule in effect on March 19, 1933, and such amount 
shall not be reduced or discontinued. In no event shall death 
compensation being paid, except by fraud, misrepresentation of a 
material fact, or unmistakable error as to conclusions of fact or 
law, to widows, children, and dependent parents of deceased 
World War veterans under the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended, on March 19, 1933, be reduced or discontinued, whether 
the death of the veteran on whose account compensation is being 
paid was directly or presumptably connected with service. In any 
case where a World War veteran dies or has died from disease or 
injury, and service connection for such disease or injury has been 
reestablished on or after the date this paragraph as amended 
takes effect as service connected under section 200 of the World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, or which would have been 
established under such section 200 had the veteran been living on 
March 19, 1933, and reestablished on or after the date this para- 
graph as amended takes effect, the surviving widow, child, or 
children and/or dependent parents shall be entitled to receive 
compensation at the rates prescribed in Veterans’ Regulation 
No, 1 (a), part I, paragraph IV, and amendments thereto.’ 

“Sec, 29, Section 6 of Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
as amended by Public Law No. 78, Seventy-third Congress, is 
hereby amended by adding thereto the following proviso: ‘ Pro- 
vided, That any veteran of any war who was not dishonorably dis- 
charged, suffering from disability, disease, or defect, who is in 
need of hospitalization or domiciliary care, and is unable to de- 
fray the necessary expenses therefor (including transportation to 
and from the Veterans’ Administration facility), shall be fur- 
nished necessary hospitalization or domiciliary care (including 
transportation) in any Veterans’ Administration facility, within 
the limitations existing in such facilities, irrespective of whether 
the disability, disease, or defect was due to service. The state- 
ment under oath of the applicant on such form as may be pre- 
scribed by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall be accepted 
as sufficient evidence of inability to defray necessary expenses.’ 

“Sec. 30 Notwithstanding any of the provisions of Public Law 
No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, no pension being paid on March 
19, 1933, to any veteran of the Spanish-American War, including 
the Boxer rebellion and the Philippine insurrection, or to the 
widow and/or dependents of any such veteran, shall be reduced 
by more than 25 percent, except in accordance with the regula- 
tions issued pursuant to Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
pertaining to hospitalized cases, and except where his disability is 
the result of his own willful misconduct: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply (1) to persons to whom 
payments were being made on March 19, 1933, through fraud, 
clear or unmistakable error as to conclusions of fact or law, or 
misrepresentation of a material fact, except that decisions as to 
degree of disability rendered prior to March 20, 1933, shall be con- 
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clusive, or (2) to any person during any year following a year 
for which such person was not entitled to exemption from the 
payment of a Federal income tax: Provided, however, That a 
veteran in Federal employ shall not receive more than $6 per 
month if his salary, if e, exceeds $1,000, and if married $2,500: 
Provided further, That section shall not apply to any person 
who enlisted after August 12, 1898, and who did not serve in either 
the Boxer rebellion or the Philippine. insurrection. 

“All laws in effect on March 19, 1933, granting monetary benefits 
to veterans of the Spanish-American War, Including the Boxer 
rebellion and the Philippine insurrection, are hereby reenacted 
in their entirety, and such laws shall be effective from and after 
the effective date of this act, subject to the limitations of this 
section and to such reduction in pensions as may be made 
hereunder. 

“Src. 31. Where any veteran suffers or has suffered an injury, 
or an aggravation of any existing injury, as the result of training, 
hospitalization, or medical or surgical treatment, awarded him 
under any of the laws granting monetary or other benefits to 
World War veterans, or as the result of having submitted to ex- 
amination under authority of the War Risk Insurance Act or the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, and not the result 
of his misconduct, and such injury or aggravation results in addi- 
tional disability to or the death of such veteran, the benefits of 
Public Law No. 2, of Public Law No. 78, and of this title shall be 
awarded in the same manner as if such disability, aggravation, or 
death were service connected within the meaning of such laws; 
except that no benefits under this section shall be awarded unless 


passage of this act, whichever is the later date. The benefits of 
this section shall be in lieu of the benefits under the act entitled 
‘An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, 
and for other purposes’, approved September 7, 1916, as amended. 

“Sec, 32. The last sentence of section 9 of Public Law No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, is hereby repealed. 

“Src. 33. Service-connected money benefits payable to World 
War veterans under this title and Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third 
Congress, shall be entitled ‘ compensation’ and not pension.’ 

“ Sec. 34. This title shall take effect on the date of enactment of 
this act, and no payments of any benefits conferred under the 
en of this title shall be made for any period prior to such 

ate. 

“ Sec. 35. That notwithstanding the provisions of section 17 of 
title I of an act entitled ‘An act to maintain the credit of the 
United States Government’, approved March 20, 1933, and section 
20 of an act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, 
and for other purposes’, approved June 16, 1933, any claim for 
yearly renewable term insurance under the provisions of laws 
repealed by said section 17, wherein claim was duly filed prior 
to March 20, 1933, and on which maturity of the insurance con- 
tract had been determined by the Veterans’ Administration prior 
to March 20, 1933, and where payments could not be made because 
of the provisions of the act of March 20, 1933, or under the provi- 
sions of the act of June 16, 1933, may be adjudicated by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and any person found entitled to yearly 
renewable term insurance benefits claimed shall be paid such 
benefits in accordance with and in the amounts provided by such 
prior laws.” 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I know the subject mat- 
ter of the amendment. The amendment is very long and 
voluminous and I wonder if the Committee would not get a 
clearer understanding of the amendment and save time if 
the gentleman would explain his amendment without having 
it read. 

Mr. TABER. Frankly, I think that is correct. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the amendment be dispensed with 
and that the amendment be printed in the Recorp, and that 
the gentleman from New York proceed to explain the amend- 
ment to the Committee. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, we do not know what is in the amendment; and 
printing it in the Rxconp tomorrow morning, if we are going 
to vote tonight, is not going to help us any. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will reserve his objection 
and permit me to go ahead and make my statement, per- 
haps he would be willing to waive the reading now. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my objec- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have offered an amend- 
ment which I hope will solve this problem. I have offered 
it, not representing exactly my own ideas but trying to work 
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out something that I hope may be accepted at the other end 
of the Avenue and at the same time take care of the situa- 
tions which really ought to be taken care of. 

If the Members have their bills before them, I will tell 
them what this amendment proposes. 

Section 26 I have left as it was in the Senate amendment. 

In section 27 I have inserted in line 10, after the word 
“ disability ”, the words not caused by his own willful mis- 
conduct ”, and I have limited the operations of section 27 to 
75 percent of the amounts that the presumptive cases would 
be getting, because I believe this would come nearer provid- 
ing something that might be approved. 

Section 28 I have left as it stands now. This already pre- 
vents payments in case of misconduct. 

Section 29, providing for hospitalization, I have left as 
it was. 

In section 30, page 45, line 16, I have increased the figure 
by which the Spanish War pensions might be reduced from 
10 percent to 25 percent, and I have added after the word 
“cases ”, in line 19, and except where his disability is the 
result of his own willful misconduct.” I have added another 
provision at the top of page 46, which provides that where a 
veteran is in the employ of the Government and is receiving 
$1,000 if single or $2,500 if married, he shall not receive more 
than $6 per month; and also another provision providing 
that if he entered the war after the date of the termination 
of the Spanish War, which I think is August 13, and did not 
serve in either the Philippine insurrection or the Boxer 
rebellion, he is not entitled to the benefits of this section. 

Section 31, with reference to emergency officers, I have 
stricken out. 

Section 32 I have left in, however, renumbering the sec- 
tions. 

Section 33 I have left in and section 34 has been left in, 
as well as section 35. 

Section 36 has been left out. This is an item which I 
understand really ought not to be there, because they ought 
not to go to court to determine the amount of their disa- 
bility. 

Section 37 has been left in and sections 38 and 39 left out. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. If the gentleman is through 
explaining his amendment, I should like to ask him a ques- 
tion as to the effect of the amendment. If the House were 
to adopt the amendment and the Senate were to refuse to 
accept it, might not this result in throwing the entire vet- 
erans’ amendment into conference? 

Mr. TABER. It might or it might come back here for 
further action. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. But it might be thrown into 
conference? 

Mr. TABER. And I would much rather have it thrown 
into conference with these limitations, with a range be- 
tween which the conferees must operate, than to have it 
go to conference the other way, or to have it go over to 
the White House and come back here with a veto which 
would result in no action at all. {Applause.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The amendment proposed by the 
gentleman, as I caught it, is substantially the Byrnes amend- 
ment, as it was carried in the bill as reported to the Senate 
and as it was presented in the Senate? 

Mr. TABER. No. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Wherein does the gentleman’s 
amendment differ? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Answering the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Wuirtmncton], I may say there is this difference. 
There is a provision that veterans shall be rated according 
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to the schedule that was in effect on the 19th of March 1933. 
This is in my amendment, and it was not in the Byrnes 
amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman’s amendment leaves in the 
Legion's three points for the service-connected disabled, 
hospitalization, the presumptives, and strikes out the retired 
emergency officers and the Borah amendment. 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr, BAILEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Would the gentleman object also to includ- 
ing an amendment providing that any widow of a Spanish- 
American War veteran not remarried should be included. 

Mr. TABER. I would accept such an amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I did not understand in section 27 
whether or not there is any reduction of the compensation 
to be paid to World War veterans. Is there any reduction? 

Mr. TABER. Section 27 is the presumptive section, and 
that provides that they shall be paid at the sie of 75 
percent. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Where would that language come in? 

Mr. TABER. At the end of section 27. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Would the gentleman have any objec- 
tion to having that limitation read by the Clerk? 

Mr. TABER. No. I will ask the Clerk to read that, on 
page 42, line 7, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That the rate to be paid to anyone under this section 
eens be 75 percent of the amount received by him on March 19, 


Mr. FORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I will. 

Mr. FORD. Is it the gentleman's judgment that this is 
the best that we can get for the veterans under the circum- 
stances? 

Mr. TABER. I think it is more than you will get in any 
other way. I may be wrong; it may be more than you can 
get, but it is absolutely the best under any circumstances. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I will yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Under the circumstances, in the light of 
the President’s statement heretofore, we would scarcely ex- 
pect him to accept the amendment as it came from the 
Senate. 

Mr. TABER. That is my understanding, and I hope the 
House will not get the idea that amending this will destroy 
the bill. I am afraid your bill is destroyed if you do not 
amend it. [Applause.] 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to offer the amendment that I 
referred to. 

Mr. TABER. Let it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Proposed amendment by Mr. Barter: Page 45, line 15, after the 
words “or to the widow”, insert “as long as she remains un- 
married.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Would the gentleman agree to this 
amendment?— 

Page 44, line 5, after the word “service”, strike out the period, 
insert a colon and the following: “ Provided further, That a widow 
and other dependents of a World War veteran who was receiving 
compensation for a service-connected total disability at the time of 
his death, regardless of the cause of his death, shall receive the 
same death compensation as if the death was caused by said 
service-connected total disability.” 

I have in mind this case, where the wife of a veteran 
waited on him for 15 years—he lost his eyesight in battle. 
A street car killed him. The Government does not pay 
death compensation because his death was not due to the 
service-connected disability. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

(Mr. iran was given © mittee minke) 
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Mr. TABER. I am afraid that that amendment might 
complicate the situation. I should like to stand for that sort 
of thing if it were in a bill by itself. 

Mr. PATMAN. Then if I ask unanimous consent, the gen- 
tleman will not object. Is that right? 

Mr. TABER. I do not think we ought to put anything 
in the bill that broadens it beyond the action of the Senate. 
I am afraid that we are going to get into a situation where, 
if we do something like that, we will be in trouble, and I 
want to see the House adopt something that is going to 
become law. 

Mr. PATMAN. Under the circumstances I shall not insist, 
since a point of order will probably be made against it; but 
I do expect to insist upon its adoption in a bill for that 
purpose. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, that is to a certain extent a compromise all along the 
line and it protects nearly every single thing that the Amer- 
ican Legion has asked for in their four-point program. 

Mr. TABER. Except that it puts the presumptives at 
75 percent of what they received on March 19, 1933, and it is 
much better to do that, in my opinion, than to let the bill 
pan by the boards and receive nothing. 

Mr. SNELL. This is a general compromise that all parties 
might agree to. 

Mr. TABER. It would seem to me that this is the only 
way that we can work it so as to have something that is 
a compromise and that admittedly is a compromise to put it 
through. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. If I have the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 2 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. McGUGIN. Will the gentleman yield to me in order 
to put something into the Recor in the form of a state- 
ment from the Spanish-American War veterans? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. McGUGIN. I want to read to the House what I be- 
lieve to be the honest feeling of the Spanish-American War 
veterans in this country. Here is a sentence from one of 
the camps in my district: 


This camp is unanimous that you accept any reasonable com- 


veterans of your 
prove of your support of anything that is fair and just. 
Here is another: 


Any kind of a compromise to help these men get even a small 
increase in their pensions to where they might live would be 
greatly . greg] by thousands of needy veterans and their 
families, I am sure. 

Here is another one, from the United Spanish War 
Veterans: 

Of course, we would like to receive our former pensions again, 
with a 10-percent cut as Civil War veterans are receiving; but if 
that cannot go through, then any reasonable amount on which 
veterans can exist will be acceptable to us, and we ask that you 
work to the end that our comrades can exist without going to 
the poorhouse or the grave. 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
Committee, I hope the Committee accepts this amendment 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. I believe 
that the Membership, especially on the Democratic side, 
know that this is exactly what I have been fighting for for 
some time. I believe, further than that, that we will have 
some chance to get it into a law, and that it is the maxi- 
mum we can hope for. I do not believe that we could pos- 
sibly get the Senate amendments as they are. I have assur- 
ance that these will be accepted at the other end of the 
Capitol in 5 minutes after they are presented. I should like 
to see it go through. There is some of this amendment 
that I would not support as an individual proposition, but I 
am anxious for that part of it that restores 29,000 presump- 
tives at 75 percent of what they were receiving last March. 
I am interested in that part of it that restores the Spanish 
War men, who were in during the war period, to 75 percent 
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of what they were receiving last March, and on those two 
propositions I think that the House would be amply justified 
in agreeing to this amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York, and sending the bill to conference. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Les. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman undoubtedly knows that 
an amendment had been prepared on the Democratic side 
of the aisle by a distinguished leader, which was almost word 
for word the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser], so that there should be a feeling on 
both sides of the aisle to accept this amendment now 
pending. 

Mr. BROWNING. Not only that, but I drew one in my 
handwriting, and hold it here now, that is practically 
identical with this, without knowing that the gentleman 
from New York was going to submit it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And there is still another in existence, 
I understand. 

Mr. BROWNING. But, as the gentleman from New York 
is a member of the committee, he had a prior right to offer 
the amendment. I cheerfully support it and I hope every- 
body in the House will vote for the amendment. If we could 
possibly get the Senate amendment, I would be for most of 
its features. But the ex-service men are practical, and they 
know the limits now placed around what we can do. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. I rise at this time to reiterate what I 
have been saying all afternoon, that if you want to please 
the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Disabled American Veterans, the United Spanish War Veter- 
ans, and the G.A.R. veterans, you will vote to concur in the 
Senate amendment without any amendment. If I were in 
the position of my distinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
Browninc] and the distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser], and felt as they do, that the amendment ought 
to go to conference, I would be doing just what they are 
doing, but I do not feel that way. I do not want the 
amendment to go to conference. I want to concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. Not right now; in a moment I will be 
glad to yield. But if you want what the American Legion 
asked for in their four-point program, if you want what 
the Spanish-American War veteran wants, regardless of the 
touching messages sent to the gentleman from Kansas, then 
you will vote to concur in the Senate amendment. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. James]. 

Mr. JAMES. As one Spanish-American War veteran who 
was a private in 1898 and never applied for a pension, I 
would say that the average Spanish-American War veteran, 
judging from my conversations with them, have the same 
idea as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Kentucky. The gentleman stated if we 
wanted to please the American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars we would vote against this amendment. I 
want to ask the gentleman if he means to lay down to us 
the rule in voting that we shall ignore the merits of various 
propositions and vote to please organized minorities? 

Mr. CONNERY. Oh, no. I would not say you should 
vote to please organized minorities, but I would say that 
every time veterans’ legislation comes up here the Members 
have always asked how the organizations I have mentioned 
felt about the legislation, and they have been asking the 
same question during the past few weeks about this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will 9 gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I yiel 

Mr. BOYLAN. I desi the gentleman is a great friend 
of the veteran and a friend of the working people through- 
out the entire United States. I simply want to ask the gen- 
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tleman whether he wanted to give them a vote or whether 
he wanted to give them some benefits? [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CONNERY. A vote? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Oh, no; I think my friend from New 
York ought to know that I am voting for what I believe to 
be right regardless of votes. I know what the gentleman 
implies, but it does not follow that because we have heard 
threats of a veto by the President that we will not get 
legislation through. I have been here 11 years and I have 
seen this same situation many, many times. I saw the 
soldiers’ bonus voted over President Coolidge’s veto when 
he was at the highest point of his power as President of 
the United States. So I am not appealing to the soldiers 
that vote. I am supporting the Senate amendments be- 
cause I believe they are right. That is why I am voting for 
them and why I am talking for them. I do not want the 
gentleman to imply, and I do not think he really does mean 
to imply, that I am supporting the Senate amendments 
simply to obtain veterans’ votes. I do not have to do that, 
I will say to the gentleman. I will probably lose more votes 
in my district from bankers and brokers by talking today 
than I will ever get from the veterans, because the veterans 
have always supported me solidly, and I have had votes 
from people who are not veterans who may leave me after 
my support today of the Senate amendments. 

Mr. BOYLAN. The gentleman does not want an “i” 
dotted or a “t” crossed. He wants free and full discussion, 
and yet he does not want to yield the discussion to anyone 
else. He wants his way. 

Mr. CONNERY. When this bill came up in the House 
originally it came up under a gag rule. Why did not the 
gentleman insist on his discussion then? 

I yield to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WEIDEMAN], 

Mr. WEIDEMAN. I want to make this remark, that when 
the securities bill legislation was being considered, the stock 
brokers came right into our committee room and told us 
what they wanted. 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. And the veterans ought to have 
more rights than they have; the veterans earned theirs. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask in my time if I will be recognized at 
this time to offer my motion to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot say until the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
is disposed of. 

Mr. CONNERY. I can at least offer the motion to concur 
at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s motion is on the 
Clerk’s desk, but the Chair cannot say when it may come up 
until the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] is disposed of. 

Mr. CONNERY. But I may offer it at this time. That is 
all I ask, so that it may be voted on if the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York should fail. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] will be adopted. [Applause.] 

I yield to no one in my devotion to the ex-service man. 
As Chairman of the World War Veterans’ Committee of the 
House, I believe I know as much about the conditions of the 
World War veterans and the effect of the so-called econ- 
omy bill” on them as any man in Congress or out of it. I 
fear that if we defeat this amendment we will not get any- 
thing. There are 15,000 tubercular World War veterans 
alone who are extending their pallid hands to us and ap- 
pealing to us to do something for them. This amendment 
will put them on the roll at 75 percent of what they were 
drawing when the economy bill was passed. 

There are 10,000 neuropsychiatric cases, men who are 
mentally disabled, who will go back on the roll at 75 percent 
of their original pay if this bill becomes a law. I am not 
willing to assume the responsibility of defeating this legis- 
lation and seeing those men continue in their present de- 
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plorable condition, many of them to die without drawing a 
penny. 

This measure does not do for the Spanish War veterans 
what I should like to see done for them, but it gives them 
75 percent of what they were getting when the economy bill 
was passed. That goes into thousands of homes of disabled 
Spanish War veterans, relieving their suffering until the 
ok comes when we can do a fuller measure of justice to 

em. 

The thing I regret most is the fact that the other point 
of the American Legion’s program is not in here, and that 
is to take care of the widows and orphans of those men who 
have passed away. (Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have not imposed myself on the 
House. I have not, as the saying goes, sought to lead you 
Into any blind alley. I knew this fight was coming. I 
also conferred with the leaders of the American Legion and 
the Disabled Veterans of the World War. We had a confer- 
ence when this bill first passed the Senate, and we agreed 
that it should go to conference. You are not voting against 
the leaders of these two organizations when you vote for the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York. 

I love the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Connery]; I always dislike to disagree with him on 
anything touching veterans’ legislation; but these men are 
on my heart. I am one who voted against the economy bill, 
and I would do the same thing again under similar circum- 
stances. [Applause.] I saw what it would do to these 
unfortunate men. 

We have here this afternoon an opportunity to put them 
back on the roll at 75 percent of what they were getting at 
the time the Economy Act was passed. We can do at least 
this measure of justice; and I sincerely trust we will stop 
quibbling over other amendments or over holding the bill out 
of conference and vote unanimously to adopt this amend- 
ment, send the bill to conference, and get what we can for 
these unfortunate men. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. Has my distinguished friend any assur- 
ance that the President will accept the 75 percent? 

Mr. RANKIN, I have assurance that he will come nearer 
accepting 75 percent than 100 percent. 

Mr. CONNERY. Has the gentleman any assurance that 
the President will accept 75 percent? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; but in my own mind I am sure it will 
be accepted. I know another thing: It will come a great 
deal nearer becoming law than it would if we loaded it down 
with other amendments. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this motion and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, when the 
amendment affecting veterans was reached I secured rec- 
ognition and advised the House that it was my purpose at 
the proper time to offer a substitute to the motion of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]. 

When the time arrived for the substitute to be offered the 
Chair very properly, under the rules, recognized the gentle- 
man from New York, the ranking Republican member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and the gentleman from 
New York has offered a substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, the substitute of the gentleman from New 
York does not go as far as I would have gone with the Span- 
ish War veterans. He confines, as I understand it, the 
restoration of 75 percent of what the veterans and their 
widows were drawing a year ago to those who enlisted prior 
to August 12, 1898, and to those who served in the Boxer 
uprising and Philippine insurrection. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
my reason for making this provision apply to others is a 
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letter I have from the War Department which shows that 
our soldiers were required to serve in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico until 1904. Further, the War Department holds the 
War with Spain terminated on April 11, 1899, the date 
of the signing of the treaty of peace. 

Men who served in Cuba and Puerto Rico were there for 
several years in many instances. They were in a strange 
climate, one that they were not accustomed to, and many of 
them sustained disabilities during that period. He should 
not have closed the doors as of August 12, 1898. ‘This, how- 
ever, can be ironed out in conference, because the Senate 
amendment brings all those who were on the roll in. 

I am going to support the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York because it seems to me it is the only oppor- 
tunity for the Spanish War veteran to be recognized. 

My amendment would have covered practically everything 
else the gentleman’s amendment covers. I used in part the 
entire language of the amendment offered by Senator JAMES 
Byrnes, of South Carolina, who was looked upon as the 
President’s spokesman in the Senate. Senator Byrnes will 
be one of the Senate conferees and as such my amendment 
which originated with him will probably be acceptable to 
him 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. For a brief question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought perhaps the gentleman from 
Mississippi, who preceded the gentleman from Missouri, left 
the inference that if we did turn down the Taber amend- 
ment and the President vetoed the bill when it went to the 
White House, that it would preclude any further legislation 
for presumptive and service-connected cases. Certainly he 
would not want that inference to be left with this body. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I cannot yield further. I 
may say to the gentleman from Illinois that the legislative 
committees of the House can bring in any legislation they 
desire. The bill under consideration, however, is an appro- 
priation bill; and do not forget that it carries the appro- 
priations for all veterans. The men who are drawing even 
100-percent disability service-connection allowance, lying 
flat on their backs, are provided for in this bill; also all 
men drawing allowances for service-connected disabilities 
are affected by this bill. Should we fail to pass a continuing 
resolution, what would happen to them? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Many of these presumptive and service- 
connected cases were removed from the rolls and have waited 
since the 4th of last March, a year ago, until now to have 
their benefits restored. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I say to the gentleman in 
reply that we are now attempting to do something for them. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the friends of the veterans 
should support this amendment because it is known the 
President will not accept the amendments as carried in the 
Senate bill. As I said earlier in the day, when you cannot 
get the loaf take a half loaf. 


While we have, of course, no assurance that this amend- 


ment will be accepted either by the Senate or the President, 
still it is a step in the right direction. 

When properly explained to the veterans, I am sure that 
they would be satisfied with this amendment if it becomes 
law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before putting the question on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser], the 
Chair inquires of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] 
whether the amendment he offered, but which has not been 
reported, is in the nature of an amendment to the motion of 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BAILEY. The Chair will remember that I offered it 
as an amendment to the motion of the gentleman from New 
York, and the gentleman from New York accepted it. 

Mr. TABER. I would accept it. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNERY. I have offered an amendment. It has 
not yet been reported. May it not be reported? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ras ConNERY moves to recede and concur in Senate amendment 
no. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bartey] to the 
motion of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understood the gentleman from New 
York accepted my amendment. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. What the gentleman from New York 
means is that he has no objection to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk will report the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bartey to the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Taper: On page 45, in line 15, after the 
word “widow”, insert as long as she remains unmarried.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York as amended by the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Connery) there were—ayes 189, noes 92. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back to the House, with 
the recommendation that senate amendment no. 14 be con- 
curred in with an amendment and that Senate amendment 
no. 22 be concurred in with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. OLIVER of New York, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill H.R. 6663, the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill, with Senate amendments no. 14 and no. 
22, had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with the recommendation that Senate amendment no. 14 
be concurred in with an amendment and that Senate 
amendment no. 22 be concurred in with an amendment. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the recommendations of the Committee with respect 
to Senate amendments no. 14 and no. 22. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the recommenda- 
tion of the Whole House on the state of the Union on Senate 
amendment no. 14. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
recommends that the House concur in Senate amendment no. 14 
with the following amendment. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
recommendation of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union relating to Senate amendment no. 14. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting. I 


Fifty-four gentlemen have risen; not a sufficient number. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 185, noes 101. 
So the recommendation of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union on Senate amendment no. 
14 was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union on Senate amendment no. 22. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 


recommends that the House concur in Senate amendment no. 22, 
with the following amendment. 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 223, nays 
191, not voting 18, as follows: 


[Roll No, 104] 
YEAS—223 


Abernethy Johnson, W.Va. Rankin 
Adair 

Adams 

Allgood 

Andrew, Mass. 

Andrews, N.Y. 

Arnold 

Auf der Heide 


Burke, Nebr. 
Busby 
Byrns 

Cady 
Caldwell 
Carden, Ky. 
Carmi: 


chael 
Carpenter, Nebr. 
Cartwright 
Cary 


Huddleston 
Hughes 
Jacobsen 
Jeffers 
Johnson, Okle. 
Johnson, Tex. 


NAYS—191 


Englebright 
Evans 
Fernandez 
Fish 
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Swick 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Terrell, Tex. 
Thurston 
Tobey 
Traeger 
Treadway 
Truax 
Turpin 
Waldron 
Wallgren 
Wearin 
Weideman 
Welch 
Werner 
White 
Whitley 
Wigglesworth 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden 


Ludlow 
Lundeen 
McCormack 
McDuffie 
McFadden 


Monaghan, Mont. Sinclair 
Morehead Strovich 
Smith. Wash. 


Oliver, Ala. 


Lloyd Peavey 


Beck 
Buckbee 
Carley, N.Y. Lesinski 
Crowther Lewis, Md. 2 
Deen Montague Smith, W.Va. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called Mr. Raryey’s name and he voted “ aye.” 

So the recommendation of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union on Senate amendment no. 
22 was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Mr. Montague (for) with Mr. Buckbee (aga: 


inst). 
Mr. Hamilton (for) with Mr. Reid of Illinois (against). 
Mr. Stokes (for) with Mr. Carley of New York (against). 


General pairs: 


Green 
Hamilton 


Mr. Pou with Mr. Beck. 

Mr. Rayburn with Mr. Crowther. 

Mr. Underwood with Mr. Deen. 

Mr. Lewis of Maryland with Mr. Lesinski, 


Mrs. Norton with Mr. Smith of West Virginia. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Williams. 

Mr. BURKE of California. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no” for 
both the gentleman from. Pennsylvania [Mr. Breck] and 
myself. Inadvertently I voted on the first call when the 
name of the gentleman from Pennsylvania was called. I 
am now sure the gentleman was not in the Chamber, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the vote of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Mr. BECK, will be vacated. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BLAND. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. MontacveE] has been here throughout the 
day, but the strain of the session proved too great, and he 
had to leave. If he were present, he would vote “ aye.” 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Pov], is unable to be present 
on account of illness. If present he would vote “ aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Wooprum, a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following con- 
ferees: 

Messrs. Wooprum, BOYLAN, HASTINGS, GRANFIELD, WIGGLES- 
WORTH, and Goss. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, in the beginning of this 
consideration, unanimous consent was given to send all of 
the Senate amendments to conference with the exception of 
amendments 14 and 22. I now ask unanimous consent that 
the conferees, as to those amendments, be given permission 
to present a full report as to the legislative amendments 
without regard to clause 2 of rule 20. One or two of the 
amendments we sent to conference by unanimous consent 
are legislative amendments and this will permit us to bring 
back a complete report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there OPEC AOR: to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There. was no objection. 
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Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative days within which 
to extend their own remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. Mr. Speaker, a point of information. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. Just previous to the vote on this bill 
I asked as a parliamentary question if a vote of “yes” on 
this bill did not mean we were voting to raise our own 
salaries. 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS—H.R. 6663 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, in August 1932, almost 2 
years ago, an army of World War veterans marched down to 
Washington from the far corners of the country. They came 
with their families, leaving their homes and fields, to demand 
of their Government the immediate payment of the bonus, 
which they believed to be their right by reason of service 
and sacrifice, and as a last resort from imperative need. 
These men were victims of the economic crisis, men for 
whom there were no jobs and who were entirely without 
money for food and shelter. 

They were met with rebuff and rebuke. It is true there 
was some semblance of providing temporary camping places 
and food. But they felt themselves unwelcome; there was 
resistance and struggle, and lives were lost, many of them 
through sickness, starvation, and hardship. Finally, after 
weeks of futile effort, a disappointed and baffled army turned 
their steps back to the homes they had left with courage 
and hope. They had not secured that for which they had 
come nor anything in its place, but they did not abandon 
hope or effort. 

I was in Washington during the presence of the bonus 
army there and visited the veterans in their camps. I 
mingled with these men and talked intimately with them. 
I argued that they had taken the wrong method. I am still 
convinced that they had. But I heard nowhere among 
them any expression of disloyalty to our institutions or talk 
of use of violence. As I observed the men encamped there 
I formed a high opinion of their conduct, discipline, and 
personal integrity. The then Attorney General and admin- 
istration failed utterly to appreciate the astonishing thing 
that a large percentage of these absolutely destitute veterans 
had not turned to crime. They failed to appreciate the fact 
that the orderliness and loyalty of the bonus army veterans 
in Washington amazed the entire country. 

Last summer, 2 years after the first attempt, still fighting 
poverty and depression they were on their way back to 
Washington. Any recurrence of their first experience, how- 
ever, was prevented by the great President today in the 
White House. Hospitality had taken the place of criticism. 
Under the Civilian Conservation Corps camps were organ- 
ized with living quarters, food and medical care were pro- 
vided, and many of the idle men put to work and given an 
opportunity to provide for their families. Southern Cali- 
fornia had its full share in this human sympathy and hos- 
pitality. When 120 veterans from the dispersed army in 
Washington arrived in Los Angeles, they were met at the 
Station, given the first meal that they and their wives and 
children had eaten for 15 hours, and provided with housing 
facilities for the night. Later temporary shelter was pro- 
vided for all these veterans until means could be found for 
returning them to their homes or providing for them through 
the established relief agencies. 

The payment of the adjusted-service certificates would 
enable many of these veterans to pay off their obligations 
and rebuild their lives. 

As of January 1, 1934, there are 3,545,284 of these ad- 
justed-service certificates, with an aggregate face value 
of $3,543,981,515; 3,019,582 of these veterans, out of a total 
of $3,545,000, have borrowed money on their certificates. The 
amount borrowed is $1,340,659,199.38, leaving a remainder 
due of approximately $2,200,000,000. If this money is paid, 
it will go into every city and village of the Nation. It will 
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benefit not only the veterans, but it will benefit everybody. 
It will find its way into general circulation, increasing the 
purchasing power of the people and benefiting all classes. 
It is clear that each State, county, city, and hamlet in the 
Nation will benefit by the payment of these adjusted-service 
certificates. In Los Angeles County, Calif., for example, 
there will be paid out in excess of $52,000,000; the total for 
the State of California would be in excess of $138,000,000, 
and this will be relatively the case in every State in the 
Union. In California we have more veterans than in many 
other States, perhaps because of the climatic conditions 
which attract those in poor health, and also because Cali- 
fornia is a large State, and we have many hospitals and 
soldiers’ homes there. 

We have legislated to provide for the C.C.C., the P.W.A. 
the C. W. A., to promote construction work in cities and coun- 
ties. We have extended a helping hand to the banker, the 
insurance man, the builder, the railroads. We say that all 
this was done to stimulate prosperity and defeat depression. 
But I believe that these men who served in our wars are 
equally entitled to consideration when we extend helping 
hands as we have done for these other projects. 

As an example of the effect of what is being accomplished 
under the N.R.A., I wish to quote the following from a letter 
which I have just received from one of my constituents, a 
clothing merchant in Los Angeles: 

“We all realize what wonderful work is being done in Wash- 
ington, and don't think for a minute that we do not feel obli- 
gated to you all there. 

President Roosevelt with his administration is loved, trusted, 
and respected. You have the cooperation and the good wishes of 
the entire country with you. Keep up your marvelous work.” 

It has been remarked here that this is a political issue. 
But to me it is not. It is a human issue. We have legislated 
billions of dollars for other needs, but we are unwilling to 
make this payment, which would be of such untold human 
benefit and would not affect our Treasury in the least. It 
would, on the other hand, mean a saving to the Government 
in interest paid. 

From a sense of duty, as well as from a human point of 
view, I feel that I must vote in favor of this bill. I have 
repeatedly assured the veterans in my district that I would 
give them every consideration and support to which they are 
justly entitled. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, we are today considering legislation that will correct 
the wrong done to the soldiers of our wars in the past, fol- 
lowing the passage of the economy measure. This is made 
possible by the voting-down of the gag rule proposed for the 
consideration of this measure. 

It is now to be considered on its merit which is right 
in the consideration of any measure. This bill gives to the 
soldiers of the World War 3 of the 4 things asked for by 
them in their program of legislation. It will take care 
of the tubercular and mental cases and give hospital bene- 
fits to many that have been denied it in the past year. 
We have our hospitals built and equipped, and it is nonsensi- 
cal not to use them for the sick and suffering soldiers in 
need of it. This bill does not go as far as many of us would 
like for it to, but it is a wonderful improvement of the exist- 
ing law. I should have liked to see the Steiwer-McCarran 
amendment adopted, which takes care of the Spanish- 
American War veterans, but the majority of the House 
has refused to adopt that amendment, and now it is up 
to us to get the best for them that can be gotten. The 
Taber amendment restores all the Spanish-American sol- 
diers to the pay roll, but does not restore the full 90 percent, 
but does restore to each of them 75 percent of what they 
were receiving before the Hines-Douglas order which cut 
many of them off the roll entirely. If this is the best we 
can get, we shall be delighted to see them restored to the 
amount of 75 percent of what they were formerly getting 
and then fight on until they are fully restored to where 
they were before the cut. When we think of the suffering 
they went through when they had no such facilities as 
we have now for caring for persons injured in war, we cer- 
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tainly will want to do justice by them now. Most of them 
are now old men. If anything is done for them, it must be 
now, because they will soon have passed on, as all must go. 
I believe this Congress wants to do the right thing by the 
soldiers of all wars, and will do so before the fight for them 
ever ceases. When we sent our boys overseas to fight for 
our liberty, we said, “ Go, and we will see that you are cared 
for.” Some of them did not come back. They sleep in 
Flanders Field. Many returned wounded, maimed; some 
with the loss of an eye, or limb, or gassed, and broken 
down in health, and we should see to it that they are prop- 
erly cared for. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the Borah 
amendment was a lifesaver. The shades of night had fallen. 
The army of Democracy lay gasping on the floor of the 
House. It had been a bloody day. At the very outset of 
the engagement the strategy of the Democratic leaders had 
met with a smashing upset. Two weeks of maneuvering, 
including two party caucuses designed to take the Senate 
amendments to the cleaners, had ended in a complete rout 
for the organization. At the hour of 2 p.m. on Wednesday, 
March 14, 1934, a coalition of Democratic insurgents, 131 
strong, together with 111 Republicans, being all but 2 of 
the enemy, and the entire detachment from the Cherokee 
Strip, numbering 5 effectives, were in command of the field. 
All was lost. The hands of the clock moved around, 3 
o'clock, 4 o’clock, 5, 6 o’clock, and still the leaderless battle 
raged, while the breathless gallery looked down on the scene 
of carnage. 

The Economy Act was doomed. A roll call, and all would 
be over. The Senate amendments should not pass to con- 
ference. 

Then came the Borah amendment to the rescue. It gave 
its life that the Economy Act might live. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser], the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, rushed to the 
“ bloody well” with an amendment too long at that late hour 
to be read. It was agreed that the amendment might be 
printed in the Recorp and the House would take the gentle- 
man’s word for what was in it. The gentleman used 31 
lines, according to the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and 3 minutes 
of time to explain an 8-page amendment. The last three 
sections were explained as follows: 

Section 37 has been left in and sections 38 and 39 left out. 


When it appeared that section 39, the Borah amendment, 
preventing salary restoration in the higher brackets, had 
been left out, a change came over the spirit of the scene. 
Fortunately, the Borah amendment was incorporated in the 
veterans’ section of the bill. Had it been in the Government 
employees’ section, where it belonged, history might have 
been different. The effect was revivifying to the war-worn 
remnants on the floor. A new alinement of forces behind 
the new majority leader forthwith took semblance. Order 
came out of chaos. The army which had taken the hill at 
2 p.m. was well on its way down at 7. 

In vain the brilliant strategist of the veterans from Massa- 
chusetts raged up and down the aisle, exhorting his waver- 
ing forces to hold their lines. The breech which for 2 weeks 
had seemed an unbridgeable chasm between the two Houses, 
and which had set the popular body, so-called, by the ears, 
had been healed. The roll was called. General Taser’s 
word for it was taken. And just before the clock struck 
8, the army had reached its original position at the bottom 
of the hill. The battle was over. The Senate amendments 
had gone to conference. Seeing that the fight was won, a 
detachment of General Taser’s minority forces executed a 
tactical maneuver, changing their votes from “aye” to 
“nay”, so whatever happens the party is sitting pretty both 
ways. 

Quickly the great Chamber emptied. The wonted silence 
of its night watch reigned. The Clerk went out with a 
bundle of documents, but it was not the same bundle he 
had brought in at noon. Section 39 was missing. Some- 
where in the deserted Hall, maybe a scrap of paper in the 
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well, was all that was left of the Borah amendment. Miss- 
ing in action. Let us drop a tear on the spot where it was 
last seen. It died for the flag! 

Mr. DOBBINS. Mr. Speaker, the House only a short time 
ago, while in Committee of the Whole, we adopted by a vote 
of more than two to one the Taber amendment, which is in its 
nature a compromise whereby the present provisions of vet- 
erans’ laws will be greatly liberalized. The minority held out 
for a greater degree of liberalization, which, however, was of 
such a nature that no one believes it would have been ap- 
proved by the President, and an Executive veto would have 
left the veterans’ laws as they are. I think there are very 
few of us who favor the laws as they are, without any liber- 
alization. The attitude of some of the most outspoken 
among the minority produced the impression that they would 
rather lose fighting than to win by conciliation. 

In approaching this issue, it is idle to debate the question 
as to whether the President’s stand is right or wrong. Much 
can be said and much has been said in a very capable way on 
both sides of this question. As one of the President’s con- 
sistent supporters I shall, of course, refuse to criticize his 
action. The judgment as to whether he is right or wrong 
must be rendered from the standpoint of all the people of 
the country, including the men who offered themselves for 
sacrifice in our wars, the disabled survivors of those wars, 
and the widows and dependents of deceased soldiers. 

I have repeatedly announced my desire to see a liberaliza- 
tion of the provisions of the pension laws, and a legislative 
correction of some of their provisions. I was one of those 
who joined in the effort to secure that liberalization during 
the first session of the present Congress. When, following 
that effort, Executive orders were issued which provided for 
more liberal payments to disabled veterans, and for the 
resolving of all doubts in their favor, in the event of un- 
certainty as to whether the disabilities resulted from war 
service, I felt that much had been accomplished. 

I regret to say that experience with the administration of 
the law and of the Executive orders I have referred to has 
not been as satisfactory as most of us anticipated when 
those orders were issued. Too much importance is still at- 
tached to statements of good health in soldiers’ discharge 
certificates, and-not enough attention is paid to sworn state- 
ments of the soldiers themselves, and corroborating affidavits 
tending to show service origin of present disabilities. The 
evils of this are particularly noticeable in the case of Span- 
ish War veterans, and are none the less evident in many 
cases of World War veterans. Boards of review and appeal 
boards, acting under instructions of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, can be charged with the same fault, and it is 
regrettable that there has been a widespread lack of har- 
mony in the percentage of reversals of the decisions of the 
Veterans’ Administration. Out in my own State the per- 
centage of reversals has been much less than throughout the 
rest of the country. 

For these reasons I wish to see new legislation passed and 
administered in accordance with its spirit, which will com- 
pensate every service-connected disability in the most gen- 
erous manner that the resources of the Nation will permit, 
and will indulge the most liberal rules of evidence and pre- 
sumptions in the matter of establishing a veteran’s claim 
that his disability results from his war service. 

I am convinced that the Taber amendment approved a few 
minutes ago, and upon which we are about to vote again, 
provides the largest measure of liberalization of the pension 
laws for which there is any chance whatever of Executive 
approval, and that by such means Spanish War pensions in 
every deserving case will be restored to 75 percent of what 
they were on March 19, 1933, and a more liberal considera- 
tion and reward for all pension claims than we have been 
having will be assured. 

If, however, we make the futile gesture of insisting upon 
passing the bill in its present form, with the Senate amend- 
ments unchanged, thus inviting a certain veto, we will have 
accomplished nothing for the veterans. It is a grand ges- 
ture to insist upon 90 percent, knowing we cannot get it, 
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and refusing to accept the 75 percent that we probably can 
get. But that will not help the needy veteran who is looking 
to this Congress for relief. 

Speaking of this situation, it has been very aptly said that 
it is much better to have three fourths of something than 
0.9 of nothing. ó 

One of my regretful recollections of a busy law practice 
concerns an important case that I tried, in which, by way 
of compromise, my client’s opponent offered to pay four 
fifths of a large disputed claim. We refused the offer. The 
case was fought through several courts. In the end my 
client got nothing; and it is perhaps natural that he has 
never appreciated his lawyer’s determined, but unsuccessful, 
efforts to get the whole of his claim. 

I have discussed these phases of the question with several 
Members who are voting against any compromise between 
the bill as amended by the Senate and the views of the 
President. Some of them frankly say that in their own 
minds they are satisfied that this compromise would be 
best for the veteran, but, they add, they will never get 
their veteran supporters to see it in that light. It is my 
conviction, Mr. Speaker, that we are here for the purpose 
of doing that which is best, as it appeals to the conscience 
of each of us. We should do that, regardless of the possi- 
bility of our being misjudged by those whont we seek to 
help. There is no truer passage in the writings of Shake- 
speare than in the advice that he gives through Polonius 
in Hamlet: 

This above all: To thine ownself be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, day before yesterday I voted for the bonus bill, the 
same as I did in 1932. I believed then and believe now that 
it will be helpful and beneficial not only to the veterans but 
to the country at large if the bonus were paid now instead 
of 1945. 

When we originally voted to make the bonus payable in 
1945 we little dreamed that Republican misrule could bring 
such wreck and ruin to the country and force 2,000,000 vet- 
erans and 14,000,000 persons out of employment, and that 
the country would be obliged to feed the hungry and starv- 
ing in every section of our land. I feel that payment of 
the bonus now will place nearly two billions of dollars into 
circulation, which moneys can easily be issued against our 
gold reserve. 

Also, I voted a short while ago to send this independent 
offices appropriation bill with the Senate amendments to 
conference, being satisfied that the conferees on the part 
of the House and Senate could bring about an adjustment 
and agreement that would assure relief to the thousands of 
deserving Spanish-American War veterans and their wid- 
ows, and, above all, to the many thousands of World War 
veterans. 

In 1917, when, as a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, I voted in committee and later on the floor of the 
House for the declaration of war, I pledged myself that I 
would at all times do my full share to aid and protect not 
only the men that volunteered but the men that were 
drafted and, when the time arrived, their widows and de- 
pendents. This I have done and, being desirous that a sane 
adjustment of the differences existing between the House 
and Senate be satisfactorily worked out, I followed that 
course. 

As a member of the steering committee and as a member 
of the Rules Committee, I had ample opportunity to be in- 
formed and obtained satisfactory information that an equi- 
table adjustment could be brought about, knowing that, not- 
withstanding the original provisions of the economy bill, 
the President is desirous of doing the righteous thing to all 
deserving men and women. Unfortunately for the country, 
known to those familiar with conditions, many undeserving 
men have been placed on the retired list and are drawing 
compensation to which they are not entitled. 

We have heard many statements in the committee and 
on the floor of the House directing attention to the many 
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undeserving officers placed on the rolls and drawing an- 
nually $5,000 and $6,000 in retirement pay. I have opposed 
this exorbitant retirement compensation to the thousands 
of undeserving officers, white denying to the rank and file 
the compensation which they deserve. 

I repeat that it is in the best interest of the vast majority 
of ex-service men that the bill should go to conference and 
that we should not be carried away by a few highly paid 
Government officials who, in the hope of saving their 15- 
percent pay cut, are working to prevent the bill from going 
to conference so that they may benefit at the sacrifice of 
the ex-service men of the Nation. These practices should 
not be condoned by the House. 

I, for one, am unwilling to be a party to any scheme that 
would make possible the abrogation of the 15-percent 
pay cut of officials and Members of Congress, which in- 
cludes myself, at the expense of the ex-service men. Of 
course, I am appreciative that there are a great many 
Members just as honest as I am who are fearful of sending 
the bill to conference, but I feel with my many years of 
experience in this House that that is the only thing to do, 
as the conferees, if need be, can confer with the President 
and rewrite the provisions that will do the most good for 
the largest number. The President has already yielded 
on many of the most beneficial provisions and regardless 
of the many friends of the ex-service men, I know his heart 
is in the right place and he wants to do the right thing; 
so let us not do anything that would cause the Chief Execu- 
tive to veto the bill, and thereby fail to bring relief to the 
many thousands of deserving veterans. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I vote “nay” 
on roll call no. 103 against the resolution to send this bill 
to conference because I am opposed to sending the bill to 
conference and am in favor of the Membership of the House 
being permitted to vote upon the Senate amendments. 

I also vote “nay” on roll call no. 104, for I am in favor 
of the Senate amendments and against the substitute 
amendment offered by the Republican Member from New 
York (Mr. Taser] for the reasons which I will briefly state. 

First. The Senate amendments, which I favor, would re- 
store 90 percent of the pensions and benefits of the Spanish- 
American and World War veterans, and the Taber amend- 
ment restores only 75 percent. 

Second. The Senate amendments include the Borah 
amendment, which provides that our own salaries shall not 
be restored at this time, and I therefore favor it, for I am 
not in favor of restoring our own salaries at the expense 
of the veterans, which is the effect of the Taber amendment. 

Third. The Senate amendments restore the full 15 percent 
pay cut of the Federal employees, excepting the Members 
of Congress, which I consider to be in accord with the 
national recovery program of President Roosevelt to raise 
wages and farm prices and increase purchasing power. I 
favor it for the same reason that I favor high wages for the 
men employed in private industry, including the railroad 
employees, who received a wage cut of 10 percent in Febru- 
ary 1932, and upon whom the railroads have been seeking 
to impose a further cut of 5 percent additional, which is 
contrary to everything that this administration is seeking 
to do. Instead, the railroad employees should have restored 
to them immediately the 10 percent pay cut they have been 
subjected to during the past 2 years, which has reduced to 
that extent the purchasing power of approximately 1,000,000 
American citizens. 

I voted the other day for the bill to restore the compen- 
sation to the substitute mail carriers for the same reason, 
and I also favor increasing the equipment allowance to the 
rural carriers, which has been reduced to a point where they 
cannot subsist. In other words, I am convinced that the 
Senate amendments are in more thorough accord with the 
splendid philosophy and noble purposes underlying the 
whole national recovery program of President Roosevelt and 
this Congress, which is to place an increased amount of 
money in the hands of the common, average citizen in every 
walk of life—laboring men and farmers, veterans, Federal 
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employees, railroad employees, employees of the Postal De- 
partment, and the employees in private industry. 

Mr. Speaker, by increasing the income of these citizens 
we will increase their spending power so that they can pur- 
chase the goods, wares, and merchandise that are offered for 
sale by the merchants and storekeepers and business men 
in the local communities of the Nation, and the products of 
the farmers as well as the factories, and bring back pros- 
perity to the homes and firesides of America. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, upon every test during the 
special session by word, influence, and vote I supported the 
program of the President. I have no regrets or apologies for 
my course. I am proud of the distinction of being known as 
a “yes” man. In this war against depression I am willing 
to take orders from the Commander in Chief. I have never 
hesitated to adopt the same policy in this session, nor shall 
I change now. 

I voted for the enforcement of the gag rule when the 
independent offices bill came before the House for its origi- 
nal consideration, with the understanding that the com- 
mittee bill, as presented, was an integral part of the unified 
program of recovery. I did this in the face of my conviction 
that the original measure in no manner complied with my 
ideas concerning adequate provision for either Federal em- 
ployees in the lower brackets, veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities, legitimate presumptive cases, emergency 
officers suffering under the interpretation of the “ causative 
factors” in the regulations, Spanish-American War vet- 
erans, nor widows and dependents. 

Today the bill is returned to us with material amend- 
ments passed by the Senate. These are not fully satisfac- 
tory tome. Both before and after my election, publicly and 
privately, I have pledged to stand upon the following plat- 
form: 

First. That the absolute maximum of benefits of right 
belonged to and should be given to every truly disabled 
yeteran with a service-connected disability incurred in any 
of our wars. 

Second. That our Government and our people owe an 
obligation to every other honorable veteran which can never 
be fully repaid but which entitles that veteran to all of the 
assistance and help which the Government can give without 
injury to our citizens as a whole, whenever he is in distress. 

Third. That the veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
Philippine insurrection, and Boxer rebellion are entitled to 
special consideration because of the impossibility almost of 
securing adequate records showing whether or not disabili- 
ties were of service origin. 

Fourth. That the widows and orphans and dependents of 
veterans who died in service or as a result of service are 
entitled to the most liberal care and compensation. 

Fifth. That the Government hospitals should be opened 
at all times to veterans suffering from service-connected dis- 
abilities and to other veterans permanently and totally dis- 
abled and needing hospitalization wherever such disability is 
not the result of misconduct. 

Sixth. That to the limit of the facilities—and those facil- 
ities should be made adequate—Government hospitals 
should be opened to veterans suffering from non-service-con- 
nected disabilities not the result of misconduct wherever 
such veteran needs material medical or surgical care. In 
these times of emergency I believe that veterans suffering 
from non-service-connected disabilities should pay for hos- 
pitalization for these non-service-connected disabilities if 
such veterans are fairly able to pay for such treatment. 
Under no circumstances should there be a charge for treat- 
ment for service-connected disabilities. 

Seventh. That the “causative factor” in connection with 
emergency officers’ retirement should be so redefined as to 
permit retirement to any officer suffering from any perma- 
nent war-time service-connected disability of at least 30 
percent. 

In every emergency to his program the President has pre- 
sented us with his wishes. He has given us marching orders. 
Now, he, in my judgment, expects each Member of Congress 
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to exercise his constitutional and legislative functions in 
the light of each individual's conscience and judgment. 

At the present time, thanks to the confidence inspired by 
his program, the President has felt justified in insisting with 
all his power upon a raise of wages and a shortening of 
hours in industry. He has stated that this is essential to 
recovery. I believe that the Government should set the 
example. The Treasury issues are eagerly sought. Gov- 
ernment credit is restored. The program of economic re- 
covery will be advanced by a full restoration to those Gov- 
ernment employees in the lower-paid brackets, but this being 
out of my control, I favor full restoration for all Federal 
employees, and Senate amendment 14 seems to be to me the 
most effective method of showing good faith on the part of 
the Government. 

When Public No. 2, the so-called Economy Act”, was 
passed, we were assured that no true disabled veteran with 
service connection would suffer. I am now convinced that 
some subordinate officials have not been in sympathy with 
either the President or the veterans. I know that much 
suffering has resulted, and that unwarranted cuts were 
made in service-connected cases. Truly, the regulations 
have been amended, but I believe that we can best express 
the President's real policy by throwing the protection of law 
around these cases as proposed by Senate amendment 22. 

I have become convinced that the Spanish War veterans 
cannot prove service connection after 35 years, and my belief 
is that the 90-percent restoration in the Senate amendment 
is but simple justice to them. 

The “ causative factor ”, as required for emergency officers, 
is brutally unjustifiable. It should be removed from the 
regulations by law. I am supporting Senate amendment 22, 
and I consider it fortunate that we are to have a record vote 
upon the veterans’ benefits. 

This is no revolt against the President on my part. It is 
merely expressing by action what I consider to be fulfillment 
of his policy—justice for the common men and women. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr, Speaker, I wish to speak briefly at 
this time on a subject which I feel is of great importance to 
us all, yet one which has been barely touched upon in any 
discussions which I have heard on the floor of this House. 

In his explanation of the relief program which is about 
to be undertaken as a substitute for the C.W.A. project the 
President of the United States said: 

* + * The problem of unemployment must be faced on more 
than one front. 

I wish at this time to project into the various expressions 
on the subject of relief for the unemployed the case of a 
very substantial class of individuals whose importance in 
the life of this country can be illustrated when we say that 
the perpetuation of our social and economic existence de- 
pends in the end upon them. 

With this great class I am very familiar, owing to the pres- 
ence in my constituency of a large number of schools and 
colleges. It is the plight of the graduates of these institu- 
tions in my district, and the similar plight of such young 
people in every constituency represented in this House, that 
I am convinced should not escape the attention of this body. 

There are, you may be somewhat surprised to know, ap- 
proximately 900,000 boys and girls graduated from the high 
schools of the Nation every year. In addition to this great 
aggregation of ambitious youth, are the 135,000 graduates of 
colleges and universities. 

Here, then is a total of 1,035,000 persons varying in age 
from 15 or so to 22 or 23 years, or approximately 4,000,000 
since 1930. I think that it may be said without contra- 
diction that the general average of these young people rate 
well in potential intelligence and in potential service to 
their State and Nation. They have been through 4 years 
of high school, 4 years of college, and perhaps many of them 
are about to enter another 4 years or more of continuing 
education for professional careers in medicine, architecture, 
or some form of specialized engineering. 

As the years of the depression have plowed great holes 
in the pocketbooks of many a parent of these youths, and 
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perhaps even a deeper furrow in their brows, the opportuni- 
ties of these students have been reduced accordingly—the 
hope of happy realization of youthful ambitions has been 
greatly diminished. 

So it is natural that they are even more eager, because 
of the increasing necessity in which they find themselves, 
to obtain work—work with which to earn money to continue 
their education, let us say, to its projected conclusion in 
school and college. They are more eager to be at any task 
perhaps than ever before, because only through their own 
efforts in this way will it be possible to continue their 
education, for no more can they obtain money from home. 
There is, together with those who may continue through 
their own efforts, another great group who find it utterly 
hopeless, absolutely impossible, to go further with their 
books. Why? Simply because every cent which they can 
wrest from any labor whatsoever must be contributed to the 
common family pocketbook to keep the family together. 
Earning a living then becomes their sole and exclusive task. 
Education for these unfortunate youths—and they are thou- 
sands upon thousands—is an utter luxury far beyond their 
reach or even their aspiration. 

It is this great body of young men and women that arouses 
in me a fear. It is the fear that, through the bitter circum- 
stances which confront them as they emerge, diploma in 
hand, across the threshold of some educational institution, 
they will quickly be thrust into a period of discouragement, 
of despair, and disillusionment from which recovery is, at 
best, slow and in many cases impossible. 

I think that every Member of this body can recall, and 
recall with considerable pride and tender memory, the day 
that he or she stepped through the door of the little red 
schoolhouse, the big brick high school, or the college for the 
last time. I think you can all recall the emotion that surged 
through your soul at the thought of the great things before 
you, of the opportunities which by dint of hard, healthy work 
would open to you, and the accomplishments which you saw 
along your ambitious path. That is an emotion, the expres- 
sion of a worthy ambition, to which all the world responds. 

Consider a similar situation today—a young man or young 
woman with all the life still ahead, an institutional education 
behind. The young man or young woman is now about to 
begin that great task of making a living in a world in which 
he or she has the utmost confidence. In your day and my 
day the chance of stepping into the world with comparative 
certainty of at least obtaining an opportunity for testing 
the stuff whereof you were made was good. 

Consider the circumstances today. Remember the eight, 
or nine, or ten million able-bodied men, many of them the 
heads of families of their own, who are unemployed. Look 
about you and see the number of factories, shops, stores, 
and even schools that are closed with no prospect of imme- 
diate reopening. Consider the absolute limitation of op- 
portunities for work, even work with a pick and shovel, 
which face this host of youth who stand ready to tackle 
the world that you and I have had a hand, however slight, 
in making for them. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hard enough, it is cruel enough for a 
grown man, already a veteran in the economic struggle, to 
be deprived of the opportunity of work. We frequently con- 
sider his plight on this floor. We have passed many laws in 
the hope of bettering his tragic position, of putting him back 
once more at the head of his family, as it were. His problem 
is, you might say, the immediate problem with which we 
have concerned ourselves. It is to him that we have held 
out the offer of such work as by legislation we could pro- 
vide. In the background has stood this other great group 
of our population, these 1,035,000 young men and young 
women, who, without ever being tried in the fire of labor, 
have, practically speaking, been consigned to the scrap heap 
of our economic system. That was not the intention of our 
system, of course, but it is the inescapable fact, that if in- 
dustry, the professions, the mercantile pursuits cannot sup- 
port the fathers and mothers of this body of youth, how, may 
I ask, can we expect it to give work to that youth itself? 
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In the matter of the education of this youth, where that 
education has been cut short or rendered impossible by 
economic factors arising out of this depression, there is little 
we may do. That is the immediate concern of State, county, 
or municipality, and unfortunately, from the financial statis- 
tics of those political divisions, it would appear that there is 
little that they can do. 

You realize, I presume, that there are in this country 
thousands of school teachers unemployed, other thousands 
who are paid less than the average worker on a Public Works 
project, while countless schools, some in virtually every State, 
stand empty, their pupils frequently scattered among hungry 
homes, because there is no money to keep them open. 

So much for that, Mr. Speaker. And so much is the 
tragedy that it is indeed surprising to me that we have 
devoted so little attention to such deplorable and, in fact, 
such dangerous circumstances. 

I was hopeful, modestly, I must admit, when the Civil 
Works Administration was instituted. There, I found, were 
some opportunities at least for young men and young women 
to obtain decent work, even professional work, in engineering 
and art. There was, in this aspect of the C.W.A. program 
in particular, something impressive to me. A great variety 
of work became available, work for which many a youth had 
fitted himself by the education he had just completed. Many 
of these young men and women were quick to grasp the 
opportunity, and in that moment they once more experi- 
enced a revival of hope, of courage, and became again self- 
respecting earners of a livelihood, humble though it might be. 

I have seen men, and so, too, have you, with the mark of 
early twenties upon their faces begging on the street. They 
have been driven to it by the forces from which they should 
have been saved. It is not a good sight to see a young man, 
strong and broad of shoulder, approach you on a public 
street, utterly desperate, and fast losing the respect for him- 
self that was his by nature. It is not good to hear him ask 
for a nickel or a dime for a cup of coffee, or car fare to a 
prospective job that never seems to materialize. 

But this sight we see and this voice we hear day after day. 
I found that during the height of employment by the C.W.A. 
there seemed to be less of these young men about, and I 
know that many got work on Civil Works projects. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, they are once more being forced 
back to the streets to beg for their very existence, or become 
robbers and thieves, which is just a step down from beggary 
and not a difficult step to take when you have been shoved 
as low as many of these youths. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I do not take kindly to the proposal 
before this House to increase the salaries of this and that 
group in the Federal service. I will go along with those who 
would grant a restoration of the levels existing before the 
15-percent reduction when those levels do not exceed $2,500 
per annum. I cannot bring myself to see the justice of a 
wholesale increase for all classes, including myself and my 
colleagues on both sides of this Capitol, when it is necessary, 
apparently, to reduce the funds available for such a project 
as the Civil Works Administration. 

It is true that a substitute has been evolved for Civil 
Works. I have studied that substitute insofar as there has 
been any information about it available. I must say that 
upon the basis of the information I have been able to elicit 
I do not see what this great class of young men and young 
women may expect from it by comparison with what they 
could have expected under the Civil Works Administration. 

Perhaps I am wrong. Perhaps the opportunities will be 
even greater, but they do not seem readily apparent to me 
at present. 

What are we to have? Well, first, seems to be relief for 
distressed families in rural areas. That, I presume, means 
primarily the heads of distressed families in rural areas. 

Second, come those so-called “stranded populations”, 
meaning—it has been explained—those living in single- 
industry communities where there is no hope of future 
employment. A specific case is a mining community where 
the mine has been closed. 
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Finally we come to the unemployed in large cities. This, 
I presume, from the standpoint of numbers at least, is the 
most important group. What is held out to them? Six 
months of work, the nature of which, to me at least, is not 
immediately clear. Six months of work will take us into the 
late fall. Then what? Will industry and commerce be suff- 
ciently restored by that time to absorb, as it is hoped, the 
great numbers who must be placed upon public pay rolls 
in the meantime? I do not think that where human exist- 
ence, human life is concerned, we should count too heavily 
upon that. If industry and commerce still appear tardy in 
their support of the workers, then greater will be the public 
burden beginning next November. 

Here, I think, we stand in need of a little careful thought, 
and even more careful planning. The President and the 
country are insistent, quite naturally and laudably, in mod- 
erating in every way possible, the expenditure of Federal 
moneys. That indeed is a necessity which we cannot ignore, 
even, I fear, in the face of such distress as we still see 
about us. 

For that reason, and for that reason only, I urge this 
House to proceed with the utmost caution in the matter 
of restoring pay levels which existed when conditions were 
quite different from what they are now. The restoration 
of all Federal classes to their normal levels appears to me 
to be a most inconsiderate step at this time. 

I repeat what I said before. Up to $2,500 per annum, 
well and good. I will support that program with determi- 
nation. But above the $2,500 salary, I think restoration of 
the 15-percent reduction would be utter folly in the face of 
potential demands upon the Treasury for necessary expendi- 
tures. 

There is much talk about the Federal Government’s “ set- 
ting the example” in the matter of pay increases. That 
kind of talk at this time seems nonsense to me. The Fed- 
eral Government is in a vastly different financial situation 
than the United States Steel Co., or any other private in- 
dustrial enterprise. The Government is already supporting 
countless unfortunate persons who should be supported by 
private industry were that industry conducted in the past 
as it should have been. 

The Federal Government’s responsibilities for the feeding 
and clothing of millions in this depression has been in- 
creased to proportions which, I dare say, no man ever before 
thought possible. At the same time the responsibility of 

private enterprise has been proportionately and 
in some cases, I regret to a eagerly shirked by private 
enterprise. The business of assuming this great burden 
which now rests upon the Federal Government lies with 
private industry. Let private industry accept it and thus 
permit the Federal Government to reduce its vast expendi- 
tures for public works and all similar relief activities. Then, 
and only then, will the Federal Government be in a position 
to begin promiscuously raising pay that was reduced only 
as a last resort to enable the Government to take over the 
task which by right belongs to industry. 

No, Mr. Speaker, those individuals who prate about set- 
ting the example” in the Federal Government in the mat- 
ter of pay increases are sublimely unconscious of the magni- 
tude of the Government's financial labors at present, or they 
speak for purely selfish reasons. 

So, in conclusion, I return to the more than 1,000,000 
young men and young women of our land who face this 
monster of unemployment, little realizing what may be in 
store for them, 

Every. cent we increase pay for those already being paid, 
if we are to stay within the Budget the President has wisely 
set for us, the fewer will be the opportunities for youth to 
obtain a foothold. 

Pailing to obtain that foothold, and failing because such 
money as might have made it possible has been diverted to 
less necessary functions, is a prospect which I, for one, do 
not contemplate with equanimity. 

Remember, it is upon this youth which the future of our 
country rests. This graduating class, as they might be 
called, is increasing by over 1,000,000 every year, to say 
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nothing of the boys and girls who now find it impossible 
even to finish high school. 

This is a responsibility, Mr. Speaker, which cannot be 
ignored because a clamor of misinformed or selfish people 
demand that the Federal Government “ set the example.” 

Let the Federal Government turn its attention for a mo- 
ment to the future custodians of the Nation’s fate, and, in 
the meantime, let private industry turn its attention to 
taking over some of the responsibility it has shifted to the 
United States Treasury. Then I will be willing to talk 
about pay raises for everyone. 

But just now let us keep the record straight in our mind, 
and we can do that best, I think, by taking the figure for 
the number of people who were on the Federal pay roll, 
directly or indirectly, in 1928-29 and compare that with the 
number of people on the Federal pay roll directly or indi- 
rectly today. And, I might add, the total will run very close 
to 1 out of every 6 of our people. 

Show that comparison to the next man who asks you 
why the Federal Government does not “set the example 
and see what he says. Ask him if he knows of any private 
industry which has so increased its disbursements since 1929? 

When private industry can show any such record of social 
conscience as this administration has since March 4, 1933, 
in the matter of increased pay rolls and care for the worker 
and his family, then private industry will have been purged 
of the Wiggins, the Mitchells, the Kreugers, and Insulls, 
and that, I hope, is what this Congress intends to do. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 7808. An act to authorize annual appropriations to 
meet losses sustained by officers and employees of the United 
States in foreign countries due to appreciation of foreign 
currencies in their relation to the American dollar, and for 
other purposes. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on March 13, 1934, present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 7199. An act making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, and for other purposes. 

ARJOURNMENT 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, at 7 o’clock and 48 minutes p.m., the House 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, March 15, 1934, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARING 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 


(Thursday, Mar. 15, 10:30 a.m.) 
Room 328, House Office Building. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and 
Fisheries. H.R. 5038. A bill authorizing pursers or li- 
censed deck officers of vessels to perform the duties of the 
masters of such vessels in relation to entrance and clear- 
ance of same; without amendment (Rept. No. 970). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. McREYNOLDS; Committee on Foreign Affairs. S. 
682. An act to prohibit financial transactions with any 
foreign government in default on its obligations to the 
United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 974). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 59. Joint resolution to provide for the 
expenses of delegates of the United States to the Ninth 
Pan American Sanitary Conference; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 975). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. RUFFIN: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 2550. An 
act granting an easement over certain lands to the Spring- 
field Special Road District in the county of Greene, State 
of Missouri, for road purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 976). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DEROUEN: Committee on the Public Lands. H.R. 
7306. A bill to amend section 10 of the act entitled An act 
extending the homestead laws and providing for right-of- 
way for railroads in the District of Alaska, and for other 
pùrposes ”, approved May 14, 1898, as amended; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 977). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. H.R. 452. A bill for 
the relief of Laura B. Crampton; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 969). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and 
Fisheries. H.R. 6622. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce to lease certain Government land at Woods Hole, 
Mass.; with amendment (Rept. No. 971). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RUDD: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H.R. 7788. A 
bill for the relief of the estate of William Brooks Sorsby; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 972). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASTELLOW: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H.R. 
8589. A bill for the relief of Lucy Stewart; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 973). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H.R. 8638) to authorize the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make loans to aid in 
the operation and maintenance of institutions for religious 
instruction and worship, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DIMOND: A bill (H.R. 8639) to repeal certain 
laws providing for the protection of sea lions in Alaska 
waters; to the Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. PIERCE: A bill (H.R. 8640) to add certain lands 
to the Malheur National Forest in the State of Oregon; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H.R. 8641) to protect labor in 
its old age; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: A bill (H.R. 8642) authorizing the city 
of Wheeling, a municipal corporation, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at Wheel- 
ing, W.Va.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. COFFIN: A bill (H.R. 8643) to amend section 36 
of the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 and amend- 
ments thereto; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H.R. 8644) to provide warrant 
officers of the Coast Guard parity of promotion with warrant 
officers of the Navy; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EICHER: A bill (H.R. 8645) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War, upon the recommendation of the Chief of 
Engineers, to adjust, settle, and pay claims of drainage dis- 
tricts and levee districts for damages on account of increased 
Seepage and/or increased cost of drainage resulting from 
certain improvements on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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By Mr. McFARLANE: Resolution (H.Res. 300) inquiring 
as to the status and activities of one Maj. C. J. H. Mac- 
Keanzie-Kennedy; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: Resolution (H.Res. 301) to designate 
one legislative day for consideration of bills reported from 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: Resolution (H.Res. 302) 
creating an Old Age, Disabled, and Unemployment Insurance 
Committee; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Joint resolution. (H.J.Res. 295) 
authorizing appropriation for expenses of Representatives 
of United States to meet at Istanbul, Turkey, with repre- 
sentatives of Turkish Republic for purpose of examining 
claims of either Government against the other and for ex- 
pense of proceedings before an umpire, if necessary; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DIMOND: Joint resolution (H.J.Res. 296) author- 
izing a preliminary examination or survey of Juneau Harbor, 
Alaska; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CHURCH: Joint Resolution (H.J.Res. 297) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IGLESIAS: Joint resolution (H.J.Res. 298) to 
amend a joint resolution entitled Joint resolution for the 
relief of Puerto Rico”, approved December 21, 1928; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H.R. 8646) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma McLees; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): A bill (H.R. 8647) author- 
izing the appointment of Roy M. Kisner as a captain, Dental 
Corps, Regular Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: A bill (HR. 8648) authorizing the 
President of the United States to appoint Capt. Henry M. 
Tunis, Air Corps Reserve, a captain in the United States 
Army and then place him on the retired list; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H.R. 8649) granting a pension to 
Lucy A. Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H.R. 8650) for the relief of 
B. J. Sample; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H.R. 8651) to reimburse depos- 
itors for loss suffered in the failure of the National Bank 
of Arkansas, Pine Bluff, Ark., on July 21, 1930; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRANFIELD: A bill (H.R. 8652) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to convey to the International Young 
Men’s Christian Association College and to the trustees of 
the Gunn Realty Trust all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to certain lands in Hampden County, 
Mass.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H.R. 8653) for the relief of George 
Valentine; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8654) for the relief of Elizabeth Burket; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MARLAND: A bill (H.R. 8655) renewing and ex- 
tending Patent No. 1245858; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. POU: A bill (H.R. 8656) for the relief of the 
Brewer Paint & Wall Paper Co., Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H.R. 8657) to allow credit to home- 
stead settlers and entrymen for certain military service; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H.R. 8658) granting a pension to 
Lillian Jeffries; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H.R. 8659) for the relief of 
sundry churches and schools damaged or destroyed during 
the War between the States; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 
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By Mr. WITHROW: A bill (H.R. 8660) granting a pension 
to Anna Sheets Rogers; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2978. By Mr, BOYLAN: Letter from the National Cooper- 
ative Milk Producer's Federation, Washington, D.C., endors- 
ing the La Follette amendment to the Jones bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2979. By Mr. COLLINS of California: Petition of Guy E. 
Hazen, Harry Zumwalt, and 74 other residents of Beaumont, 
Calif., requesting restoration of pension benefits to Spanish 
War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

2980. By Mr. EVANS: Petition of Frank Fairbanks and 
approximately 2,000 others for restoration of benefits 
to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

2981. Also, petition of Norman M. Grahn and approxi- 
mately 140 others; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2982. By Mr. HILDEBRANDT: Resolution of the Civic 
Study Club and the Congregational Ladies’ Aid Society of 
Letcher, S.Dak., urging support of House bill 6097 for super- 
vision of motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2983. By Mr. JAMES: Petition of J. August Anderson, of 
the Anderson Fish Co., and other residents of Marquette, 
Mich., favoring House bill 7419; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

2984. Also, petition of J. August Anderson, of the Anderson 
Fish Co., and other residents of Marquette, Mich., favoring 
House bill 7147; to the Committee on Merchant Marine, 
Radio, and Fisheries. 

2985. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of N. E. 
Marr, of Malone, Tex., favoring House bill 6836, Rayburn 
truck and bus bill; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

2986. By Mr. KNIFFIN: Memorial of the Springfield 
Grange, No. 499, of Stryker, Williams County, Ohio, protest- 
ing against the Tugwell bill, and urging the enactment of 
the Black bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2987. By Mr. KURTZ: Petition of the citizens of Centre 
County, Pa., urging support of legislation affecting the 
sale of oleomargarine, and suggesting an adequate tax so 
that it ceases to be a cheap substitute for butter; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2988. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of A. M. Capen's Sons, 
Inc., New York City, favoring the passage of House bill 
8430; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2989. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Young Peoples Fed- 
eration of the Buffalo Council of Churches, Buffalo, N.Y.; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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2990. Also, petition of the Central Labor Council of Buf- 
falo, Buffalo, N.Y., urging adoption of Connery 30 hour bill; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

2991. Also, petition of the New York State Legislature, 
asking that the Federal Government supplement the appro- 
priations of the State of New York for adequate river regu- 
lation and flood control of waterways within the State; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

2992. By Mr. RICH: Petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Westfield, Pa., favoring House bill 6097; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2993. Also, petition from the official board of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Duke Center, Pa., favoring House 
bill 6097; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

2994. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Petition of the 
House of Representatives of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, requesting the Navy Department to enshrine the 
U.S. S. Constitution as a national museum in its home port 
of Boston, Mass.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2995. By Mr. RUDD: Petition of A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 
New York City, favoring the passage of House bill 8430; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2996. Also, petition of Harold J. Fries, 9512 One Hundred 
and Fifteenth Street, Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. V., and 
four other citizens of Richmond Hill, against participation 
in the League of Nations and World Court; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2997. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of the 
Students’ Club of Johnstown, Pa., favoring the Patman 
motion picture bill, H.R. 6097; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2998. By Mr. SUTPHIN: Petition of the Beach Haven Ex- 
change Club, Beach Haven, N.J., favoring House bill 6836 to 
regulate transportation of passengers and property in inter- 
state and foreign commerce by motor carriers operated on 
the public highways, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2999. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Common Council 
of the city of Milwaukee, Wis., endorsing Senate bill 752; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3000. Also, petition of the Brooklyn Women’s Bar Associa- 
tion, Inc., urging passage of House bill 5978 and Senate bill 
1842; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3001. Also, petition of various residents of Ohio, in sup- 
port of House bill 8479; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

3002. Also, petition of qualified voters and residents of the 
city of Beardstown, Cass County, II., urging continuation of 
the Civil Works Administration; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. t 

3003. Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Mount Sterling, III., opposing House bill 7129; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


